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ABOUT THIS BOOK 


H istory is the never-ending drama of man’s attempt to cope with his 
.environment, his society, his own often conflicting drives, ideas and 
emotions, The cast of characters is infinite in variety. Figures of towering stature, 
ordinary men and women, heroes, villains, idealists, warriors, artists, religious 
leaders, scientists, philosophers-they are only a few of those who appear in the 
spotlight, The reader is audience to the living spectacle of human experience: 
triumph and disaster, comedy and tragedy, heroism and cowardice, profound 
thought and blind bigotry. He witnesses large and small wars, great humanitarian 
movements, the birth of governments and their threatened or actual extinction, 
revolutions in science and technology, advances and regressions of civilizations, 
evolutions in the arts, struggles against nature and contests between people 
over differing political, economic and religious concepts. 

This book, devoted to the American experience, encompasses a time 
span that began some 50,000 years ago (when the forefathers of the Indians first 
came to North America) and extends to the present. But the order of the accounts 
and characterizations is determined, not by the calendar, but by the alphabet, 
AACHEN, TREATY OF is the first entry; zworykin, vladimir kosma is the last. 
To find the information you want, use this book as you would a dictionary. 

This arrangement is as fascinating as it is fundamental, The biography of 
the arch-traitor, General Benedict Arnold, for example, is followed by one of 
General “Hap” Arnold, the patriot who led the U.S. Army Air Forces in World 
War II, Religion and war become page-mates; An article on revivals immediately 
precedes one on the Revolutionary War. Babe Ruth’s story is to be found between 
those on Rutgers University and John Rutledge, a member of the Continental 
Congress and, later, a Supreme Court justice. 

The unexpected sequences, the leapfrogging of time between the 3500- 
plus entries, the ever-changing subject matter make the Family Encyclopedia 
of American History a rewarding volume for browsing. Perhaps you have never 
thought of picking up a reference work for casual reading. Try it with this one. 
We think you’ll find it an entertaining-and highly informative-experience. 

We have attempted to cover the widest possible ground in this volume. 

Here are the Presidents and Vice Presidents, the politicians and statesmen, the 
financiers and captains of industry, the early explorers, colonizers and pioneers, 
the Indian chieftains, and the military leaders who waged the wars of America 
from Colonial times to the 1970s. Here, too, are the men and women whose 
contributions in religion, philosophy, social and economic theory, education, 
communications, law, art, architecture, literature, music, film, theater, sports, 
science and technology have molded our culture and way of life. 

The editors have made this mass of information as readily accessible as 
possible. Often you merely want a hard fact: a date, perhaps, or the principal 


public offices held by an individual or the import of a Supreme Court decision. In 
a conventional encyclopedia you ordinarily have to read all, or almost all, of 
an often lengthy article to get the one bit of information you seek. In this book you 
will find the core facts in terse, italicized summaries at the head of each article. 

For example: 

ADAMS,,/«//// {1735-‘1826) 

Second President of U.S., 1797-1801/ First 
Vice President of U,S„ 1789-971 Helped 
draft Declaration of Independence/ U.S. 

Commissioner to France, 1777-79/ Signatory 
Treaty of Paris, 1783, ending Revolution 


Having thus been given the gist of a subject, you may then decide whether you 
wish to read the entire article. We trust that you will find each subject covered as 
comprehensively as possible within inevitable space limitations, and as accurate 
as the best of contemporary scholarship can make it. 

A few hints to help you find your way around: Words in small capital 
letters in the text (continental congress, for example) indicate a related 
article to which the reader may turn for amplification. Such article identifications 
are sometimes shortened-LA salle instead of la salle, sieur de (robert 
CAVEL iER)-or are written in a natural speech form instead of in the inverted 
order of the encyclopedic listing-DEPARTMENT of state rather than state, 
DEPARTMENT OF, as actually listed. 

The A-to-Z articles, although they comprise the main section of this work, 
cannot be considered complete without the two-part supplement at the back of 
the volume. Part I of this section is a comprehensive essay, “Documents That 
Shaped American History,” written by our chief consultant, Bernard A. 
Weisberger, Ph.D, Using the basic laws, charters, declarations, proclamations, 
treaties and court decisions as a framework, Dr. Weisberger has produced a 
panoramic history of America that helps to tie together the key articles in the 
main body of the volume. 

Part Il-the Subject Guide-is a device to guide you to all articles in a 
specific field. If, for example, you have read an article about Hernando de Soto 


and now would like to learn something about the other men who braved this 
unknown continent, consult Explorers and Explorations in the Subject Guide; 
there you will find a list of related articles along with their page numbers. If 
you want to learn about the historic struggle for power between the states and 
the Federal Government, look in the Subject Guide under States’ Rights for the 
Supreme Court decisions, the acts of Congress and other developments that 
have affected this issue. Similarly, you will find all the generals, politicians, spies, 
events and other matters connected with the Civil War listed under that title. 
Categorical listings for scientists, athletes, religious leaders, actors, literary 
figures, artists and a host of other subjects are to be found in the Subject Guide. 
Students, in particular, should find,this section,of tremendous value. 

We believe that you will find this family encyclopedia a vital and 
enjoyable source of American history. 
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AACHEN, TREATY OF (1748) 

Also known as Treaty ofAix-la-Chapelk/ Ended 

King George's War between France and Britain 

In KING GEORGE’S WAR (1744-48), the third of four 
18tli-century colonial conflicts between Britain and 
France, New England militiamen under the com¬ 
mand of a Maine merchant, william pepperrell, 
attacked and captured the supposedly impregnable 
French fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Is¬ 
land, off Nova Scotia, It was the only major conquest 
in a struggle marked by indecisive border engage¬ 
ments, But the British bargained away the hard-won 
colonial gains at the peace table; the Iteaty of Aachen 
(1748) ending the war returned Louisbourg to French 
control. To mollify the colonies, the Crown agreed to 
assume all the expenses of the campaign, and Pepper¬ 
rell was made a baronet, the first American to be so 
honored, The peace proved to be short-lived, how¬ 
ever. After numerous skirmishes between the French 
and English colonists and their respective Indian 
allies, full-scale hostilities were renewed in 1755 in the 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 

KAWN, Henry (Hank) Louis {1934- ) 

National League baseball player/ Milwaukee 

Braves, 1954-65/ Atlanta Braves, 1966-74/ 

Broke Babe Ruth's career home-run record 

1974/ Waded to Milwaukee Brewers, 1974 

On the evening of April 8,1974, Henry Louis Aaron 
hit a home run in Atlanta, Ga,, the game was stopped 
and a ceremony honoring him took place before 
the wildly cheering capacity crowd. Aaron had just 
broken babe ruth’s major-league career home-run 
record of 714 that had stood since 1935. Although 
Hank Aaron had long been recognized as one of 
baseball’s greatest hitters, he had performed for years 
with little of the fanfare that normally surrounds top 
stars. Bom Feb, 5,1934, in Mobile, Ala,, he rapidly 
rose from sandlot ball to the big leagues. At age 18 
he signed a contract with the Milwaukee Braves, spent 
two years on minor-league clubs and then began the 
1954 season as the Braves’ right fielder. He remained 
aregular with the team thereafter, (The Braves moved 
to Atlanta in 1966.) Angry because he was not named 
Braves’ manager in 1974, Aaron was traded to the 
Milwaukee Brewers at the end of the season. 


ABBE, Cleveland (1838-1916) 

Astronomer andploneermeteorologist/ First Di¬ 
rector of U.S. Weather Bureau, est. 1891/Helped 
establish world standard of time, dividing time 
zones by meridians 

As director of the Cincinnati Observatory (1868-73), 
New York-born (1838) Cleveland Abbe inaugurated 
the systein of collecting weather data from distant lo¬ 
calities via the telegraph and then basing forecasts 
upon a scientific evaluation of the information. Be¬ 
cause of the accuracy of his methods, he became, in 
1871, the first meteorologist to be employed by the 
U.S, Signal Service in Washington. And when the U.S. 
WEATHER BUREAU was established in 1891, Abbe was 
appointed its director. Despite the burden of his gov¬ 
ernment duties, Abbe found time to teach meteorol¬ 
ogy at George Washington University (1866-1905) 
and at johns hopkins (1896-1914). His Report on 
Standard Time (1879) aided in the establishment of 
universally recognized world time zones, with Green¬ 
wich, England, as the time base. Following a pro¬ 
tracted illness, Abbe retired from the Weather Bureau 
in 1916; he died later that same year at age 78, 

ABBOT, Charles Greeley (1872-1973) 

Astrophysicist/ Developed Instruments to meas¬ 
ure sun‘s heat and utilize its energy 

At age 100 in 1972, New Hampshire-born Charles 
Greeley Abbot was still actively pursuing his life’s 
work; the study of solar energy and its application to 
the needs of man. After graduating from Massachu¬ 
setts Institute of Technology in 1894, Abbot was ap¬ 
pointed assistant to samuel p. langley, director of 
the SMITHSONIAN iNS'nTUTioN’s observatory in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. Working with Langley, whom he suc¬ 
ceeded in 1907, Abbot completed the mapping of the 
infrared solar spectrum and then devoted himself to 
research on solar radiation. His theories on the effects 
of variations in solar radiation on weather and climate 
have achieved wide acceptance, and the instruments 
he devised for utilizing the sun’s energy may yet point 
the way to large-scale use of this largely untapped 
power source. Appointed secretary of the Smithso¬ 
nian in 192-8, Abbot yielded that post in 1944 to be¬ 
come honorary research associate. He died in 1973 at 
age 101. 





ABBOTT, Lyman 
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AmOTT, Lyman {1835-1922) 

Congregational clergyman, reformer and editor/ 

Leading exponent of Christian Socialism 

Following in the ministerial footsteps of his father, 
Jacob Abbott, and his uncle, John Stevens Cabot Ab¬ 
bott, Lyman Abbott used the moral force of the pulpit 
and the power of the Christian press to advocate far- 
reaching reforms of contemporary capitalist society. 
Born in Roxbury, Mass., in 1835, and a graduate of 
New York University in 1853, Abbott began his pro¬ 
fessional career as a lawyer in New York City. But he 
soon felt a strong filial call to the Congregational 
ministry. Forsaking his law practice in 1859, he re¬ 
turned to his boyhood home, Farmington, Me., where 
he was ordained in 1860. Upon returning to New York 
in 1865, he joined the American Union Commission, 
made up of ministers and laymen who advised the 
Federal Government on reconstruction problems 
in the South. In 1876 he became coeditor of the Chris¬ 
tian Union, a position he held for 11 years. Abbott 
then succeeded HENRY wardbeecher as minister of 
the prestigious Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. In 1899 he resigned to devote himself to 
editing. He turned the Christian Union—renamed the 
Outlook—into a leading journal of liberal theology 
and social criticism, its primary purpose being to re¬ 
form capitalism by making it more responsive to 
Christian ethical precepts. Thus he became one of the 
journalistic leaders of the social gospel movement. 
A leading proponent of Christian Socialism, Abbott 
supported such reforms as wage-and-hour laws, re¬ 
strictions on child labor and a moderate redistribution 
of wealth in society. He died in 1922 at age 87. 

See H. E May: Protestant Churches and Industrial 
America and A, I Abell: The Urban Impact in Ameri¬ 
can Protestantism. 

ABC POWERS (see Vera Cruz, Bombardment of) 

AMLL,Arunah Shepherdson (1806-1888) 

Journalist and newspaper publisher/ Cofounder, 

Baltimore Sun, 7537 

A journeyman printer who never attended high 
school, Arunah Abell opened a significant stage in the 
growth of American journalism when he published 
the first Issue of a new newspaper—the Baltimore 
onMay 17j 1837.Bornin East Providence, R.I., 
in 1806, Abell startedhiscareer at 16 as an apprentice 
printer in Providence, In 1836^ with two other press¬ 
men as partners, he founded a small “penny paper” 
in Philadelphia, then proposed the Baltimore venture 
with himself as manager. His partners agreed. Abell 
built the Sun into a major publication. To gather 
news, he made use of the pony express, carrier pi¬ 
geons and finally the telegraph. By the time of his 
death in 1888, he had played a large part in estab¬ 
lishing new national standards in journalism stressing 
comprehensiveness and objectivity in reporting. 


ABERNATHY, Ralph David [1926- ) 

Clergyman, civil rights leader/ Succeeded Mar¬ 
tin Luther King, Jr. as president of Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference 

When MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR., was assassinated 
in 1968, his organization, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), chose as his suc¬ 
cessor the Rev. Ralph David Abernathy, King’s clos¬ 
est associate. Since then Abernathy, often clad in blue 
denims, has aggressively guided the SCLC in numer¬ 
ous nonviolent demonstrations against political, so¬ 
cial and economic inequities. In Potomac Park, 
Washington, D.C., in 1968, in his most publicized 
demonstration, he led thousands in presenting the 
demands of his Poor People’s Campaign to the Gov¬ 
ernment, and experienced another of the innumera¬ 
ble arrests in his career. 

Born in Linden, Ala., in 1926, Abernathy was or¬ 
dained a Baptist minister in 1948 and earned an M.A. 
in sociology at Atlanta University in 1951. He met 
King while a student and later helped him organize 
the SCLC in 1957, 

See August Meier and Elliott Rudwich, erfr.; Black 
Protest in the Sixties. 

ABILENE, KANSAS . 

Pop. approx. 7000/ Railhead of Chisholm Trail 
after Civil War/ Boyhood home of Dwight D, 
Eisenhower and site of Eisenhower Museum and 
Library 

As the railroads spread westward after the Civil War, 
entrepreneur Joseph G, McCoy saw an opportunity to 
create a profitable link between the vast herds of cattle 
on the Texas plains and the rich markets of the East, 
He selected Abilene as the railhead for Texas cattle 
drives in 1867, the year the Kansas-Pacific Railroad 
reached the town. Then he built large stockyards and 
publicized the facilities among cattlemen. Between 
1867 and 1871, millions of head of cattle were driven 
from Texas to Abilene over the chisholm trail, 
which had been established by Jesse Chishohn, a 
half-breed Cherokee trader and guide. The trail ran 
from the Nueces River in east Texas to the Red River 
crossing, northward through Indian territory (now 
OKLAHOMA) and on into Kansas. Abilene became one 
of the wildest of the cowtowns, and “wild bill” 
HiCKOK was its “two-gun marshal,” 

Today a monument marking the end of the Chis¬ 
holm Trail, and a reconstruction of old-time Abilene’s 
Texas Street, recall the trail-driving days that ended 
when the railroads were extended into Texas in the 
1880s, The cattle trade remains important in Abilene, 
now a city of about 7000, where there are grain and 
poultry markets and firms producing flour and milk 
products. The boyhood home of President dwight d, 
EISENHOWER is in Abilene, and it is the site of the Ei- 
senliower Museum and the Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Library. . ,r _ ) , ' . 
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ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 


ABLEMAN v. BOOTH (1859) 

Supreme Court held that state Personal Liberty 

Law could not nullify Federal Fugitive Slave Act 

By the late 1850s the fugitive slave ACT-requiring 
all citizens to cooperate in the capture and return of 
escaped slaves to their owners-had become a source 
of anger and resentment in the increasingly abolition¬ 
ist-minded North. In consequence, several Northern 
state legislatures passed personal liberty laws to 
bar enforcement of the Federal statute within their 
borders. In 1859, acting on the state’s Personal Liberty 
Law, the Wisconsin Supreme Court freed, an aboli¬ 
tionist journalist, Sherman Booth who had been con¬ 
victed in a Federal court of violating the Fugitive 


antislavery groups arose in both North and South, and 
they often took the form of colonization societies that 
encouraged resettling of Negroes in Africa. In 1816 
the AMERICAN colonization SOCIETY was formed in 
Washington and soon had branches in several states. 
In 1821 this group purchased land in Africa for the 
settlement of freed slaves-a colony that in 1847 be¬ 
came the nation of Liberia. 

Meanwhile, with the spread of cotton agriculture, 
slavery had assumed greatly increased economic im¬ 
portance in the South, and local efforts toward eman¬ 
cipation had all but ceased in that region.'Fearful of 
becoming a permanent and impotent minority in the 
Federal Government, the South was now demanding 
that new slave states be admitted to the Union at the 


appeal, the u.s. supreme court reversed the Wiscon¬ 
sin decision. Chief Justice taney, writing for the ma¬ 
jority, denied the right of state courts to interfere in 
Federal cases. Booth was then imprisoned, but the 
Wisconsin legislature passed a resolution attempting 
to nullify the Taney ruling. The immediate issue of the 
case was soon to become academic with the opening 
of the CIVIL WAR. In its broader scope, however, the 
Taney opinion was important in restating the su¬ 
premacy of Federal judicial decisions over those of 
stale courts. 

ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 

Advocated the abolition of slavery in the U.S./ 
First antislavery society formed in Philadelphia, 
1775/American Colonization Society for the re¬ 
settlement of freed slaves founded, 1816/ Move- 
menPs radical leader William Lloyd Garrison 
began publication of abolitionist magazine The 
Liberator, 1831/ Liberty Party founded, 1840/ 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin published, 1852/ John 
Brown raided Harpers Ferry, 1859/ Civil War 
began, 1861 

There were protests against slavery almost from the 
minute the first African slaves were imported in the 
I7th century, but the abolitionist movement did not 
achieve national prominence until the 1830s. By then 
the abolitionists~who demanded the Immediate ab¬ 
olition of slavery in aU parts of the country-were' 
able to mine a growing antislavery sentiment in..the 
North, which sprang from various bases: Northern 
fear of increasing Southern power, the white worker’s 
fear of competition from slave labor, growing com¬ 
passion for the slave’s condition^ as well as the reli¬ 
gious conviction of many that slavery was a sin—a 
moral rather than a political or economic issue. 

The earliest antislavery spokesmen were the 
Quakers, but the first organized effort to do something 
about slavery came in 1775, when benjaxhn frank 
LIN and Dr, benjamin rush for 
ery society m Philadelphia. By 1 
states had all passed laws ft 
tion of their slaves. During i 


counter to increasing Northern sentiment to bar the 
extension of slavery into the territories, In an effort to 
reconcile these sectional differences Congress re¬ 
sorted to stopgap legislative measures, including the 
MISSOURI compromise (1820) and the compromise of 
1850 . But to many in the North, such compromises 
were anathema, and by the 1830s the first stirrings of 
radical abolition sentiment had already been heard 
there. Prominent among the early activists~de- 
manding immediate abolition, fair treatment of 
Northern blacks and an end to colomzation-were 
radical editor william lloyd garrison, who 
founded the fiery abolitionist magazine The Liberator 
in 1831, and editor of The Emancipator, Theodore 
WELD, Somewhat more moderate was benjamin 
LUNDY, editor of the Genius of Universal Emancipa¬ 
tion. Many others such as the escaped slave Freder¬ 
ick DOUGLASS and the spellbinding Boston Brahmin 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, Were also speaking out on behalf 
of the voiceless slave. Propaganda in the form of tracts 
andpamphletsflooded the U.S, mails—particularly in 
the South, After nat turner’s rebellion in 1831, 
Southern politicians blamed the abolitionist propa¬ 
ganda and attempted to have Congress bar antislavery 
literature from the mails. Throughout this period, 
Southern courts regularly issued warrants for the ap¬ 
prehension of leading abolitionists, and in Georgia a 
$5000 reward was offered for the arrest and conviction 
of Garrison, - 

IfSouthernersinvariablyrespondedtoabolitionislB 

with loathing and fear, the abolitionists’ reception in 
the North was often not much warmer, Men like Gar¬ 
rison and Phillips generally enraged Northern con¬ 
servatives by calling not only for the freeing of the 
slaves but also by demanding widespread social re¬ 
form sucii,as WOMEN’s_ SUFFRAGE. Sometimes these 
firebrands even damned the leading churches and the 
U.s. constitution, Ignoring normal political chan¬ 
nels, Garrison and his allies sought to mobilize pub¬ 
lic opimon through fiery rhetoric and extremist pro- 
e nrae, they managed only to 
fear, which frequently found an out- 
on leading abolitionists. In 
arrison and English lecturer 




ABORTION LAWS 
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ACHESON,i)e«n Gooderham 


George Thompson were beaten by a mob in Boston, 
the very cradle of the movement. And in 1837 the 
abolitionist editor Elijah lovejoy was killed, de¬ 
fending his press in Alton, III 

The revolutionary tactics that Garrison employed 
inevitably led to a split in the movement, as more 
moderate elements sought satisfaction of their de¬ 
mands through the conventional political process. In 
1840 the LIBERTY PARTY was formed and in 1844 
showed itself strong enough to deny the Presidency to 
Whig HENRY CLAY by causing his defeat in the key 
state of New York, Thereafter until the formation of 
the REPUBLICAN PARTY in 1854, the moderate aboli¬ 
tionists supported the free soil party, founded in 
1848, 

Despite the growth of antislavery sentiment in the 
North in the 1840s and early 1850s, the abolitionist 
movement itself remained largely an elitist group, di¬ 
vided along several tactical and ideological lines. But 
as the dispute over the extension of slavery to the ter¬ 
ritories grew more urgent, moderate Northerners 
found themselves in tacit alliances with abolitionists 
on such matters as opposition to the annexation of 
Texas (1845), the Mexican war (1846) and the fugi¬ 
tive SLAVE ACT (1850), In 1852, Harriet beecher 
stowe’s novel Uncle Tom's Cabin was published. Pre¬ 
senting the battle against slavery as the cause of abso¬ 
lute good against unmitigated evil, this abolitionist 
work sold 1,5 million copies within a year and deeply 
touched the conscience of the North, The Supreme 
Court’s DRED scon decision (1857), which held that 
slaves could not be barred from Federal territories, 
helped further polarize the nation and brought thou¬ 
sands of Northerners closer to the abolitionists’ cause. 

Largely in response to Northern dissatisfaction over 
the expansion of slavery to the territories, the Repub¬ 
lican Party was formedin 1854, Although abolitionists 
found the party too moderate on the slavery question, 
they gave it grudging support. In the next six years 
the Democratic Party was torn asunder as its North¬ 
ern and Southern wings took opposing stances on 
a broad range of issues, including popular sover¬ 
eignty, the kansas-nebraska act, the civil strife in 
KANSAS and john brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry. 
By G 860, the Republicans found themselves in a 
position to win the White House. 

Although a moderate on the slavery issue, the new 
President, abraham Lincoln, was pressed by the 
abolitionists to end slavery. Finally, in 1863, in the 
middle of the civil war, Lincoln signed the emanci¬ 
pation proclamation, freeing the slaves in the re¬ 
bellious states, This was followed, at the close of the 
war in 1865, by the 13th Amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion, which ended slavery within the U,S, and brought 
to a triumphant conclusion the decades-long struggle 
of the abolitionists. 

See Arthur. Zilversmit: The First Emancipation: The 
Abolition of Slavery in the North; Louis Filler: The 
Crusade Against Slavery; Gilbert Barnes: Th.t Anti- 
Slavery Impulse, 


ABORTION LAWS 

Nation’s first abortion law passed by New York, 
1828, permitted abortion only to save mother’s 
life/ Most states copied New York law/ By 1971 
New York, Alaska, Hawaii and State of Wash¬ 
ington permitted abortion on request/ US, 
Supreme Court, 1978, upset all state laws pro¬ 
hibiting or restricting woman’s right to abortion 
in first three months of pregnancy 

State abortion laws (in reality, antiabortion laws) 
have been in effect in the United States since the early 
19th century. In recent years these state laws have 
come under mounting attack from a number of 
sources. Ecology groups have emphasized the threat 
of overpopulation posed by uncontrolled births. The 
Women’s Liberation Movement has maintained that 
every woman has the right to decide what she does 
with her own body, and has also contended that med¬ 
ically safe abortions have always been available to the 
well-to-do but the poor woman has been forced to risk 
her life with folk remedies and disreputable practi¬ 
tioners, In strong opposition to these groups, foes of 
liberalized abortion laws have maintained that an un¬ 
born fetus is a human being and that, morally, abor¬ 
tion is tantamount to murder. 

Until early in the 19th century, the common law in 
America tolerated abortion before “quickening” 
(fetal movement), punishing the abortionist only if 
the woman died, (Quickening usually occurs between 
the 16th and 20th week of pregnancy, but may occur 
at different times in different women,) In 1828 New 
York’s legislature passed the nation’s first antiabor¬ 
tion law (amended frequently from 1828 to 1965), 
which made abortion before as well as after quicken¬ 
ing a criminal offense unless it was performed to save 
the mother’s life. Most of the states followed New 
York’s lead in the formulation of their laws. 

When these state antiabortion laws were passed in 
the mid and late 1800s, the risk of infection and death 
through surgery was great because antiseptic surgical 
techniques had not been adopted. The legislatures felt 
that abortion was therefore a greater risk than child¬ 
birth, and so prohibited it except in cases where the 
woman faced an equally serious risk of death if the 
abortion were not performed. 

After 1967, state legislatures, taking note of the fact 
that modern surgical techniques had cut the mortality 
rate of abortion in early pregnancy below that of de¬ 
livery at full term, began revising their abortion laws. 
Fifteen states passed relatively liberal laws providing 
for abortion when the mother’s physical or mental 
health would be endangered by childbirth-or when 
the child would be bom defective or when pregnancy 
was the result of rape or incest. Four states-New 
York, Hawaii, Alaska and Washington—drastically 
revised their laws to permit abortion on request, pro¬ 
vided it was done in early pregnancy by a licensed 
physician, But in the early 1970s, 31 states still had 
laws making abortion a crime except to save the life 
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(or, in a few instances, the health) of the mother. 

In 1973, however, the u,s, supreme court, in a 
sweeping decision invalidating the antiabortion laws 
of Texas and Georgia, ruled that states cannot pro¬ 
hibit voluntary abortion during the first three months 
of pregnancy. The laws of New York, Hawaii, Alaska 
and Washington were largely untouched, but the re¬ 
maining 46 states had to rewrite their statutes. 

ABRAMS, Creighton W., Jr. [1914-1974] 

Chief of Staff US. Army, 1972/ Commanded 
US, forces in Vietnam, 1968-72/ Tank com¬ 
mander, W.W. II 

Creighton Abrams won instant fame in world war ii 
when, as a tank commander, he broke through the 
German lines to relieve American troops trapped at 

Bastogne during the Battle of the Bulge. Gen. george 

s. PATTON acknowledged only “one peer”-Abrams, 
Born in Springfield, Mass,, in 1914, Abrams gradu-' 
ated from West Point in 1936, After serving as a 
staff officer in Korea, Abrams was promoted to brig¬ 
adier general in 1956 and major general in 1965. He 
became Army vice chief of staff in 1964 and, in 1967, 
deputy commander to Gen, william c, Westmore¬ 
land in Vietnam, When Westmoreland moved up 
to chief of staff, General Abrams took over as com¬ 
mander of U.S, forces in 1968, and again succeeded 
him when Westmoreland’s tour as chief of staff ended 
m 1972. He died two years later, 

ABSENTEE VOTING 

First used as emergency measure during the Civil 
War/ Vermont first .state to make permanent 
provision for absentee voting, 1896 

The right to cast an absentee ballot is now almost uni¬ 
versally accepted by the states, but it was a startling 
innovation when first put into effect as an emergency 
measure during the presidential campaign of 1864, 
The purpose was to prmit Union soldiers to vote by 
mail Since the politicians felt that most would vote 
for the incumbent, abraham Lincoln, those states 
which had Republican-dominated state legislatures 
passed the required legislation. As expected, the sol¬ 
dier vote went overwhelmingly for Lincoln and 
played an important part in his reelection. It was not 
until 1896, however, that a state, Vermont, made per¬ 
manent provision for absentee voting by any citizen 
away from his home precinct on Election Day. Most 
states now provide absentee ballots, but the require¬ 
ments for such voting vary widely from state to state, 

ACADIANS 

French inhabitants of the British colony of Nova 
Scotia/ Deported by British at start of French 
and Indian War, 1755 ' 

At the opening of the french and Indian war 
(1755), British troops swept down upon the French 


settlements of Nova Scotia to round up the inhabi¬ 
tants and deport some 6000 of them to regions south 
of the expected battle zone. The French settlers—who 
had refused to take an oath of allegiance to the British 
Crown-were considered by the British to be a dire 
threat to their control of the area, In fact, until the 
Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Nova Scotia had been the 
French colony of Acadia, Although many of the Aca- 
dians eventually found their way back to Nova Scotia, 
others remained in exile, particularly in Louisiana,' 
where they established a distinct culture which exists 
to this day, The descendants of the Acadians in Loui¬ 
siana are known as Cajuns. Many years after the de¬ 
portation, the Suffering inflicted on the Acadians was 
made legendary by henry wadsworth Longfel¬ 
low’s poem Evangeline. 

See W. J. Eccles: France in America. 

ACHESON,i)ea« Gooderham [1898-1971] 

Secretary of State, 1949-58; Under Secretary of 

State, 1945-47; Under Secretary of the Heasury, 
1938/ Corporation lawyer and author 

Despite his post-woRLD war ii policy of opposing 
Communist expansion throughout the world, Dean 
Acheson, as Secretary of State from 1949 to 1953, was 
harshly portrayed by his critics at home as being “soft 
on communism” and the man who had “lost” China, 
Largely, these political attacks stemmed from the fact 
that Acheson had the misfortune of being Secretaiy of 
Stafo when Chinese Communist armies overran 
mainland China in 1949. 

Acheson was born in Middletown, Conn,, in 1893, 
the son of the Episcopal bishop of Connecticut. His 
early training-Groton, Yale, Harvard Law School- 
and his first position—a clerkship under Supreme 
Court Justice louis d. BRANDEis-marked him 
as a man on the rise. In 1921 he joined a Washington 
law firm and by 1933 his reputation in financial law 
was such that President franklin d, Roosevelt ap¬ 
pointed him Under Secretary of the Treasury, He soon 
broke with the President on fiscal policy and returned 
to his law practice. 

In 1941 Acheson was brought backinto governrheiit 
service by Roosevelt, this time as Assistant Secretary 
of State. Four years later he was promoted to Under 
Secretary, a position he held until 1947. In 1949 he 
was appointed Secretary by President harry s. 
TRUMAN., In these last two posts, Acheson made his 
inajor contributions to American foreign policy. In his 
view, Soviet expansion could be stopped, or con¬ 
tained, only by building up the economic and military 
strength of America’s West European allies and its re¬ 
cent German and Japanese enemies. To implement 
this policy, which contributed to the fee of the cold 
WAR, he helped develop the marshallplan, the nato 
alliance, the Japanese Peace Treaty and the detente 
between West Germany and her former Western foes. 

To Acheson’s domestic political foes, his policy of 
containment-maintaining the status quo-seemed 
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ineffectual. Some attacked the Secretary for not 
counseling that the Soviets be pushed back to their 
prewar borders, But upon his death in 1971, at the age 
of 78, one of his earliest critics, richard m. nixon, 
characterized Dean Acheson as a man of “rare intel¬ 
lect, of rigorous conscience and of profound devotion 
to his country.” 

See Walter Johnson: 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue and 
Herbert Agar: The Price Is Power. 

ACHESON-LILIENTHAL PLAN 

U.S. proposal, 1946, for international control of 
fissionable materials and the production and 
stockpiling of atomic weapons/ Rejected by So¬ 
viet Union 

In the prevailing atmosphere of international good¬ 
will of the very early days of the post- world war n 
era, the United States proposed the first of several 
plans to establish international control of atomic en¬ 
ergy, thus hoping to lessen the worldwide fear of the 
newly invented atomic bomb. Drawn up in 1946 by a 
committee headed by dean acheson, then Under 
Secretary of State, and david ljlienthal, then chair¬ 
man of the TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, the plan 
envisaged an International Atomic Development Au¬ 
thority that would have absolute power over all as¬ 
pects of world nuclear research and development, 
Later in 1946, the idea, with some additions, was pre¬ 
sented to the UNITED NATIONS by U.S, delegate Ber¬ 
nard BARUCH. Included in tliis proposal, now known 
as the Baruch Plan, was a requirement for interna¬ 
tional inspection of all nuclear research and develop¬ 
ment facilities, The Soviet Union, by then certain 
of breaking the American monopoly on nuclear 
WEAPONS, rejected the Baruch proposal on the 
grounds that international inspection would be an in¬ 
fringement on national sovereignty. Thus all hope for 
avoiding a nuclear arms race between East and West 
faded. 

See E. R Chase: The United Nations in Action and 
Dean AcAeion.'Present at the Creation, : 

ACTS OF TRADE AND NAVIGATION (see 
Navigation Acts) 

NDmC, Louis {1899-1951) 

Austrian-born writer/ Came to U.S., 1913/ 
Wrote of problems of foreign-born in America ' 

The struggle of the foreign-born in. a new land was a 
natural theme Tor Louis Adamic. He came to the 
United States in 1913 from Carniola Province, Aus¬ 
tria, now Yugoslavia, where he was bom in the village 
of Blato in 1899. He served in the U.S, Army during 
World War I and became a citizen in 1918. Among 
Adamic’s many books dealing with the problems of 
immigrants are Laughing in the Jungle (1932), WhaCs 
Your Name? (1942) and 4 Nation of Nations (1945), 
Native’s Return (1934) related his impressions of a 


visit to Yugoslavia. His death in 1951 apparently was 
a suicide because of his despair over deepening inter¬ 
national crises. 

AlfAMS, Abigail {1744-1818) 

Wife of President John Adams, mother of Pres¬ 
ident John Quincy Adams/ Rest known for her 
voluminous correspondence 

Although Abigail (nde Smith) Adams-wife of the 
second President of the United States, john adams, 
and mother of the sixth President, john quincy 
ADAMS— received no formal education, the hundreds 
of letters she wrote during her lifetime occupy a 
unique niche in the nation’s historical archives, Born 
in Weymouth, Mass,, in 1744, she had poor health as 
a child, and spent many of her years in virtual seclu¬ 
sion. After marrying John Adams in 1764, she bore 
him four children and became a firm supporter of his 
revolutionary politics. With her husband’s selection as 
Vice President in 1788, she became an important so¬ 
cial influence in the new temporary national capital, 
Philadelphia. As First Lady (1797-1801), she helped 
establish the new capital in Washington, D.C., then 
little more than a mud-spattered village on the banks 
of the Potomac. The disappointments her husband 
endured during his terra as President, together with 
the discomforts of life in Washington, are reflected in 
the letters to friends and relations. Although shortly 
before her death in 1818 Abigail Adams made light of 
suggestions that her letters be collected and pub¬ 
lished, her informal commentaries have since becopji 
a priceless repository of information on life in the 
Revolutionary and postwar periods. 

See Books for Libraries: Familiar Letters of John 
Adams and his Wife Abigail During the Revolution. 

ADAMS, Brooks (1848-1927) 

Historian and theoretician on future of American 
democracy/ 1900, predicted U,S. and Russia 
would be the two superpowers of 20th century ^ 

Intefleetually, at least, Brooks Adams was a sport in 
Massaehusetts’ illustrious Adams family. Born at 
Quincy, Mass., in 1848, he was die great-grandson.olf 
President john adams, the: grandson of President 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS and the son of the famous Civjl 
War diplomat Charles francis adams. Yet despite 
this background, it was Brooks Ada,ms’ dour view as 
a historian that American democracy was doomed to 
failure and was, by the turn of the century, becoming 
a sham and a delusion. In part, he attributed this to 
what he considered to be the natural and immutable 
law that governs the rise and fall of nations—growth 
leading inevitably to decline, a view he expounded in 
The Law of Civilization and Decay (1895) and in 
America’s Economic Supremacy {\9Q0t), He also antic¬ 
ipated great danger in the rise of rich capitalists whom 
he saW; as using their wealth for private gain without 
any commitment to the public good (T/ie Theory of 


Social Revolutions, 1913). Adams’ misgivings about 
capitalists and their power to affect public policy for 
their own advantage had considerable influence on 
the thinking of his friend Theodore roosevelt, 
who—as President (1901-09) and as a candidate for 
that oice (1912)—took many of Adams’ views as his 
own. Despite Adams’ melancholy predictions on the 
future of democracy, he did not foresee the early de¬ 
cline of the U.S. as a world power. In America’s Eco¬ 
nomic Supremacy (1900) he predicted that 50 years 
hence there would be only two major powers in the 
world, the U.S. and Russia. He died in 1927. 

ADAMS, Charles Francis {1807-1886) 

Diplomat/ Congressman, 1859-61/ U.S. minis¬ 
ter to Britain, 1861-68/ Chief U.S. delegate to 

Alabama Claims talks in Geneva, 1871 

As ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S minister to Britain, 1861-68, 
Charles Francis Adams played a major role in keep¬ 
ing Britain from officially recognizing the Confeder¬ 
acy during the civil war. In London he was faced 
with widespread sympathy for the Southern cause 
among the ruling English aristocracy, a sentiment 
compounded by the Union naval blockade that kept 
raw cotton from British textile mills. Slowly Adams 
applied pressure on his hosts to cease building naval 
ships for the Confederacy. One such craft alone, the 
British-built cruiser called the Alabama, had de¬ 
stroyed vast tonnages of Union commerce at sea. At 
one point Adams threatened hostilities to keep Britain 
from delivering armored rams to the South. 

Born in Boston, Mass., in 1807, Adams was two 
when he accompanied his father (john quincy 
ADAMS) on a diplomatic mission in Russia. He re¬ 
ceived his early education in England and graduated 
from Harvard in 1825. Entering politics, he became a 
vice-presidential nominee of the antislavery FREE soil 
party in 1848, and served as a Massachusetts repre¬ 
sentative in Congress from 1859 to 1861. After return¬ 
ing from his ambassadorial post in London in 1868, he 
retired to Quincy, Mass., but later headed the U.S. 
delegation to the Alabama claims talks in Geneva in 
1871, where, largely thanks to Adams’ skill, the U.S. 
won reparations for the wartime ravaging of its com¬ 
merce by British-built ships. After retiring once more 
to edit the papers of his father and grandfather (john 
ADAMS), he emerged again only briefly before his 
death in 1886~as a possible presidential candidate on 
the 1872 Liberal Republican ticket. He failed to win 
the nomination. 

See Martin B. Duberman: Charles Francis Adams. 
ADAMS, Charles Francis, Jr, {1835-1915) 

Railroad expert, historian/ Exposed railroad 

corruption/ President of Union Pacific/ Retired 

from business to write history 

Charles Francis Adams, Jr., did not think highly of the 
?!ailrpad tycoons with whom he was associated after 


the Civil War. “Not one ... would I care to meet 
again,” he wrote in his autobiography. “They were a 
coarse, realistic, bargaining crowd.” 

Grandson of President john quincy adams and 
older brother of henry brooks adams and brooks 
ADAMS, Boston-born (1835) Charles Adams studied 
law at Harvard and was admitted to practice in 1858. 
As the nation edged closer to disunion and war, 
Adams paid more attention to politics than the law. 
When war came, he commanded a Negro regiment— 
the 5th Massachusetts Cavalry—and received the 
brevet of brigadier general. After the war Adams be¬ 
came an expert on the railroads and was appointed 
to the Board of the Massachusetts Railroad Commis¬ 
sioners in 1869, serving as chairman (1872-79). His 
book Ch apters o/Erfo (1871)—written in collaboration 
with his brother Henry—exposed corrupt railroad 
financingand, with his other writings, helped influence 
later Federal and state railroad legislation. 

From 1884 to 1890, Adams was president of the 
UNION PACIFIC, when he was forced out by the jay 
GOULD faction, The rest of his life was given to civic 
affairs in Quincy, Mass., and to historical research and 
writing on his native state, the Civil War and public 
questions: civil service, electoral reform, the tariff, 
currency and taxation, Among his published works 
are Individuality in Politics (1880), Emancipation of 
the Voter {W4) md Studies: Military and Diplomatic, 
1775-1865 (1911). His autobiography was published 
in 1916, a year after his death in Washington, D,C, 

ADAMS, CAarto ^Tenr/fl//(7535-7902) 

Historian and educator/ President, Cornell U., 

1885-92, and U. of Wis., 1892-1901 

As a professor of history on sabbatical in Europe from 
the University of Michigan in the late 1860s, Charles 
Kendall Adams was impressed by the European sem¬ 
inar method of teaching. Bora to a poor farming fam¬ 
ily at Derby, Vt., in 1835, Adams had worked his way 
through the University of Michigan after the family 
had emigrated to a small farm in Iowa, When he re¬ 
turned from Europe in 1867, he introduced the semi¬ 
nar approach among his advanced students, allowing 
for independent research and free discussion of sub¬ 
jects in small groups—a departure from the standard 
American lecture hall procedures of his day, In recog¬ 
nition of his qualities as historian and educator, 
Adams was named president of Cornell University in 
1885, and seven years later took up the same posltipn 
at the University of Wisconsin, where he served until 
one year before his death in 1902. 

ADAMS, fcuA (7 755-7537) 

Historian andfirst American woman to be a pro¬ 
fessional writer 

Although Hannah Adams received little financial 
reward for her first book, an Alphabetical Compen¬ 
dium of the Various Religious Sects (1784), critical 
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praise from both her publisher and readers encour¬ 
aged her to continue writing. Born in Medfield, Mass., 
in 1755, young Hannah was forced to go to work in 
1772, first as a lace maker, then as a tutor and finally 
as a professional writer, the last an occupation un¬ 
heard of for an American woman. Her Compendium 
eventually went through four editions and was judged 
an excellent appraisal of the various denominations in 
the nation. In 1799 she published A Summary History 
of New England, a highly popular book and the first 
broad survey of the region’s development, Her last 
work was an autobiography, published in 1832, the 
year after her death. 

NDAMS, Henry Brooks {1838-1918) 

Historian and biographer/ Wrote on U.S. and 

medieval history/ Saw inevitable decay in 

human condition 

Deeply pessimistic in outlook, and skeptical about the 
nature of man, Henry Brooks Adams, through his 
writings, offered an effective antidote to the prevailing 
philosophy of inevitable progress that had captured 
the imaginations of men of education and sophistica¬ 
tion during the last years of the 19th and first years of 
the 20th centuries. Boston-born (1838), the grandson 
of President JOHN quincy adams, Henry graduated 
from Harvard in 1858 and three years later accom¬ 
panied his father, Charles francis adams, to Britain 
where the elder Adams served as President abraham 
Lincoln’s wartime minister. Returning to America in 

1869, Adams sojourned in Washington and then, in 

1870, he accepted a professorship in medieval history 
at Harvard, After seven years at the university, he re¬ 
turned to Washington. There he wrote biographies of 
ALBERT GALLATIN (1879) and JOHN RANDOLPH (1882), 
a History of the United States from 1801 to 1817 (nine 
vols., 1889-91) and a novel. Democracy {l8,?iQ). 

The suicide of his wife, Marian, in 1885 aggravated 
Adams’ growing pessimism and, in his travels in the 
1890s and early 1900s, he sought some underlying 
logic in the process of history. Human thought and the 
ability of man to cope with the pressures of life, he 
came to believe, were in the process of decay, a disin¬ 
tegration both inevitable and fatal, Adams explored 
this theory in his book Mont Saint Michel and Char- 
tres (1904; revised 1912), a finely wrought evocation 
of medieval life. In his autobiographical The Ed¬ 
ucation of Henry Adams (privately printed, 1912; 
published, 1918), Adams further expounded upon his 
dour philosophy, his own mood of unremitting gloom 
finding an echo in the cannonades of World War I, 
Although Adams died in 1918, his works remain in¬ 
fluential among scholars and educated laymen alike, 

ADAMS, James Triislow {1878-1949) 

Historian and Pulitzer Prize winner, 1922 

Although he bore their name and wrote two authori¬ 
tative books about them—The Adams Family and 


Henry Adams—hmes Truslow Adams was not related 
to the Massachusetts family that played a monumen¬ 
tal role in American history, Scion of a Virginia fam¬ 
ily, Adams was born in 1878 in Brooklyn, N.Y., where 
he earned his B.A, at the Polytechnic Institute, going 
on to take an M.A. at Yale (1900). For some years he 
worked for a company on the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change. A captain in Army Intelligence in World War 
I, he served with Col, Edward m. house’s commission 
at the peace conference in Paris (1919), which decided 
the fate of the vanquished Central Powers. 

Adams now turned to writing history, and The 
Founding of New England (1921), which took a stern 
view of the Puritans, won a pulitzer prize. Among 
his many books. The Epic of America (1931) was the 
most popular, He spent several years in London as the 
representative of his publisher, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, and also edited historical reference works, com¬ 
pleting the Album of American History (1944-48) 
shortly before his death in Westport, Conn., in 1949, 

ADAMS, Mn(i7J5-i^2d) 

Second President of U.S; 1797-1801/First Vice 

President of U. S., 1789-9 7/ Helped draft Decla¬ 
ration of Independence/ U,S. Commissioner to 

France, 1777-79/ Signatory Treaty of Paris, 

1783, ending Revolution 

Although he was a leading opponent of British colo¬ 
nial policies, Boston lawyer John Adams volunteered 
to defend British soldiers indicted for murder after the 
BOSTON MASSACRE of 1770, This seemingly quixotic 
act was typical of Adams, a man who consistently put 
his principles and beliefs above both party and per¬ 
sonal popularity. Such a characteristic, however, did 
not always appeal to the public, Years later, on the eve 
of his selection as the nation’s first Vice President, 
Adams expressed his deeply held conviction that gov¬ 
ernment should be run by “the rich, the well-born and 
the able.” The popular furor following this remark 
almost cost him the election, And still later, when he 
was President, he stubbornly resisted popular pres¬ 
sure for all-out war with France, thus fracturing his 
own FEDERALIST PARTY and Contributing to its rapid 
decline. 

Born in Braintree (now Quincy), Mass,, in 1735, the 
son of a prosperous farmer, John Adams graduated 
from Harvard in 1755 and three years later was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar. In 1765 he achieved a degree of 
prominence as one of the leading opponents of the 
British-imposed Stamp Act, writing four carefully 
reasoned articles in the local press attacking such ex¬ 
actions, For the next decade, he served in a number 
of local offices in Boston and in the Massachusetts 
legislature. During this period he enhanced his repu¬ 
tation as one of the intellectual mainstays of the anti- 
British resistance, 

A conservative by nature, Adams came slowly and 
painfully to the viewpoint that only independence 
could satisfy American grievances against the Crown, 


Elected to the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS in 1774, he 
had, at first, sought compromise with Britain. But 
when at last convinced that independence was the 
only feasible course, Adams was firm in his resolve. 
He was appointed to the committee to draft the dec¬ 
laration OF independence, and became, in thomas 
JEFFERSON’S words, “a pillar of support” in the long 
and often bitter congressional debate that preceded 
its adoption. 

During the Revolution, Adams served as a diplo¬ 
mat in France and Holland, finally joining with ben¬ 
jamin franklin and john jay to negotiate the Treaty 
of Paris that ended the war. After serving as his na¬ 
tion’s first envoy to Britain (1785-88), he returned to 
America- to become the first Vice President of the 
United States. For Adams, these were years of futility 
and frustration. “My country,” he bitterly remarked, 
“has in its wisdom contrived for me the most insig¬ 
nificant office that ever the invention of man contrived 
or his imagination conceived.” Still, he used this pe¬ 
riod to advantage, cementing his relations with other 
leaders of the emerging Federalist Party, Upon 
Washington’s retirement, Adams had become the 
logical candidate to succeed the revered leader. 

Adams’ single term as President (1797-1801) was 
notable for the growth of partisan politics and for 
battles over foreign policy. Like most Federalists, 
Adams viewed the French Revolution with suspicion 
and leaned toward Britain in its renewed conflicts 
with France. Relations with the erstwhile French ally 
had steadily worsened during Washington’s Adminis¬ 
tration; the trend continued under his successor. After 
an attempt by Adams to conciliate France had met 
with an insulting rebuff (xyz affair), war fever 
mounted and, in fact, an undeclared naval war be¬ 
tween the U.S. and France occurred, But Adams, ever 
cautious, forthrightly resisted the pressure of his own 
party leaders—led by Alexander Hamilton— for 
all-out War, While Adams thus undermined his own 
political base, he simultaneously enraged the opposi¬ 
tion by signing the alien and sedition acts (1798), 
Defeated for reelection in 180G by his old personal 
friend and political foe, Thomas Jefferson, Adams 
retired in 1801 to Braintree, there to die on the same 
day as Jefferson, .July 4,1826, the 50th anniversary of 
Independence Day, 

See Page Smith: John Adams and John Howe, Jr,: The 
Changing Political Thought of John Adams. 

mUSJohn Quincy {1767-1848) 

Sixth Pre,sident of U.S,, 1825-29/ Minister to the 

Netherlands, 1794-97, and Prussia, 1797-1801/ 

Senator from Mass., 1803-08/ U.S. negotiator. 

Treaty of Ghent, 1814/ Secretary of State, 

1817-25/ Member House of Representatives, 

1831-48 

In the entire history of the United States, few men 
have held so many important positions of public 
trust—from state legislator to President—as .John 


Quincy Adams. As diplomat, statesman, politician, 
administrator, Adams’ career was, with one major ex¬ 
ception, an unbroken chain of success. Ironically, that 
sole serious failure occurred during his single term as 
President of the United States. 

Often high-principled in action to the point of ri¬ 
gidity, brusque in speech to the point of incivility, 
righteous in manner to the point of sanctimony, John 
Quincy Adams was the model of the New England 
puritan—a man whose conscience, character and in¬ 
tellect could at times seem overbearing to those of 
lesser endowments. Born to an illustrious father (john 
ADAMS) in 1767 in Braintree (now Quincy), Mass,, the 
young boy received his early education abroad, where 
the family accompanied his father on various mis¬ 
sions of diplomacy for the Revolutionary cause. 
Graduated from Harvard in 1787, young Adams was 
admitted to the bar three years later, A .strongxup- 
porter of george Washington’s policies, Adams 
wrote political articles that brought him to the Presi¬ 
dent’s attention and Adams was appointed minister 
to the Netherlands in 1794. Fie next served as minister 
to Berlin in his father’s Administration, Adams finally 
returned home in 1802; a year later he was cho,sen by 
the Massachusetts legislature to serve in the U.S, Sen¬ 
ate, Though nominally a Federalist, Adams showed a 
fierce independence of mind that did little to endear 
him to his fellow party members and constituents. To 
the intense anger of fellow New Englanders, he sup¬ 
ported President Thomas Jefferson’s embargo act of 
1807, prohibiting American ships from visiting the 
ports of the belligerents in the Napoleonic Wars, This 
policy, which sought to keep the U.S, from being 
drawn into the conflicts, crippled Northern shipping 
and merchant interests. The Massachusetts legislature 
punished Adams by electing his .successor nine 
months ahead of time, and Adams immediately re¬ 
signed from the Senate, 

A year later, in 1809, having cemented relations 
with the ruling democratic-republican party, 
Adams was back in office, this time as President james 
Madison’s minister to Russia, In 1814 Adams showed 
his diplomatic skill as chief negotiator with the British 
in drawing up the treaty of GtiENT-the pact that 
ended the war of i8ia on terms relatively generous 
to the U.S. After three more years abroad as minister 
to Britain, Adams returned home to take up his new 
post as Secretary of State under President james 
MONROE. In this office his record was nothing short of 
brilliant. In a treaty with Britain, he demarcated the 
border with Canada as far west as the Rockies; he 
prevailed upon Spain to cede Florida to the U.S, and 
was the inspiration and driving force behind the 
MONROE DOCTRINE, whlch barred European powers 
from future colonization in the New World. 

With the impending retirement of President Mon¬ 
roe, Adams emerged'as probably the best qualified 
candidate to succeed him. But when the electoral 
college met, its votes were spread among four can¬ 
didates—Adams, ANDREW JACKSON, HENRY CLAY and 
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WILLIAM HARRIS cRAWFORD—uone of whoiii received 
a majority. This threw the election into the House of 
Representatives, Andrew Jackson had received the 
most electoral votes, But Henry Clay held the balance 
of power in the House, and this he threw to Adams, 
assuring him the Presidency, In his inaugural address, 
in March, 1825, Adams recognized the tenuousness of 
his position by admitting that he was “less possessed 
of your [the people’s] confidence,.. than any of my 
predecessors.” His appointment of Clay as Secretary 
of State lent credence to charges that he had stolen the 
election through a corrupt bargain with Clay. As if to 
rebut these charges, he carried principle to the point 
of foolhardiness by refusing to fill many positions of 
patronage with his own supporters; instead,he left in 
oflice scores of officials whose loyalty was at best du¬ 
bious, Adams proposed a number of far-reaching 
programs that would have extended the power of the 
central government in areas such as science and edu¬ 
cation. But faced with a hostile Congress, an unsym¬ 
pathetic bureaucracy and a national majority 
whipped into a frenzy by scurrilous attacks on his 
reputation, he could do little more in office than mark 
time and wait for the ordeal to end. 

After a bruising campaign, Jackson defeated 
Adams for the Presidency in 1828, and, the following 
March, Adams retired to his home state, Butin 1831 
he was back in Washington, this time as a congress¬ 
man from his native Massachusetts. 

While many of his close friends felt that a House 
seat was a humiliating comedown for a former Presi¬ 
dent, Adams remarked : “No election or appointment 
conferred on me ever gave me so much pleasure.” 

In 1836 Adams found a new cause when Southern 
representatives forced the so-called gag rule 
through the House; the rule required that petitions 
against slavery be laid on the table and neither dis¬ 
cussed nor acted upon in any way. Although not an 
abolitionist, Adams nevertheless led a one-man cru¬ 
sade against this rule, which he saw as an attempt to 
stifle the Constitutional right of freedom of speech. 
Year after year, “old man eloquent,” as he came to be 
called, spoke out against the gag rule untilit was fi¬ 
nally repealed in 1844. . 

Fittingly, Adams was in the House when he 
suffered a stroke on Feb. 21, 1848, succumbing two 
days later. 

See Samuel Bemis: John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy and John 
Quincy Adams and the Union. 

kMMS, Maude (1872-1953) 

Actress/ Best known as star in Peter Pan and 

other James Barrie plays/ Professor of drama, 

Stephens College 

Petite and lithe, with a winning smile and an easy 
charm that projected from stage center to the farthest 
recesses of the top balcony, Maude Adams became 
the toast of Broadway and the darling of the nation 


after her stunning performance in the title role of 
James Barrie’s theatrical fantasy Peter Pan, in 1905. 
When she uttered the famous line “Do you believe in 
fairies?” her audiences regularly and enthusiastically 
shouted “Yes!” Already famous when she undertook 
the role of Peter Pan, Miss Adams (born Maude Kis- 
kadden in Salt Lake City in 1872) had begun acting 
at 16 and by 20 was john drew’s leading lady. Miss 
Adams retired from professional acting in 1918. In re¬ 
tirement she became an expert at stage lighting, and 
in 1937 accepted a position as professor of drama at 
Stephens College. She died at Tannersville, N.Y., in 
1953. 

ADAMS, tome/(7722-/503) 

Revolutionary leader in the cause of American 

Independence/ Signer of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence/ Governor of Mass., 1794-97 

A failure in every business venture to which he laid his 
hand, Samuel Adams eventually found success in 
politics in the 1760s and 1770s as one of Boston’s most 
radical opponents of British policy. In his position as 
a member of the Massachusetts House of Represen¬ 
tatives (1765-74), he thundered against the British 
government, and his eloquence and fervor found a 
ready response among his Boston constituents. Born 
in Boston in 1722, Adams graduated from Harvard in 
1740 and joined with his father in a brewery business. 
Young; Adams soon brought it to the verge of bank¬ 
ruptcy, His several other attempts at trade similarly 
failed. But with his selection as tax collector in 1756, 
Adams began to become a power in local politics. 
From the very beginning of the pre-Revolutionary 
debate with Britain, he was a radical, writing tracts 
bitterly denouncing the British tax policies. Nor did 
he limit himself to words. He helped organize such 
anti-British action groups as the sons of liberty and 
the COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE, and his fierce 
public invective helped create a climate of opinion 
that led to the boston massacre in 1770, Similarly, he 
apparently helped plan and took part in the boston 
TEA PARTY (1773). 

Samuel Adams was one of the first public figures 
openly to espouse independence, and as a member of 
the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1774-81) he spoke vig¬ 
orously against all proposals of compromise and rec¬ 
onciliation with the Crown. With the Revolution won, 
Adams’ great work was done. Although he eventually 
served as governor of Massachusetts (1794-97), his 
impact on politics of the newborn nation was slight. 
He died in 1803. 

SeeJ. C, M'/Zer.’ Sam Adams; Pioneer in Propaganda. 

kMMS, William Taylor (1822-1897) 

Pen name, Oliver Optic/ Wrote 116 books, 

mostly for children/ Magazine editor 

Oliver Optic—William T. Adams’ pseudonym—is lit¬ 
tle known to contemporary readers, but he was prob¬ 


ably America’s most famous author of patriotic and 
adventure stories for several generations of children 
in the 19th century. Born in Bellingham, Mass., in 
1822, Adams knew children at firsthand, for he taught 
in the public schools of Boston for 20 years. After the 
Civil War he founded and edited Oliver Optic’s Mag¬ 
azine for Boys and Girls (1867-75). A number of his 
116 books first appeared serially in this publication. 
Among the most popular of his works were the “Army 
and Navy” stories and the “Great Western” stories. 
He died in Boston in 1897, 

ADAMSON ACT (79/6) 

Federal legislation establishing eight-hour day 

for railroad workers on interstate lines 

With railway workers vowing to strike for an eight- 
hour day without loss in wages, President wooDROW 
WILSON asked Congress for emergency legislation that 
would head off the walkout threatening his program 
of defense preparedness. Congress responded in 1916 
with the Adamson Act granting the rail workers their 
demands, and the President signed the bill into law. 
The railroads immediately challenged the law as un¬ 
constitutional, but the SUPREME COURT upheld the act 
under the Federal Government’s right to regulate in¬ 
terstate commerce. Although the Adamson Act was 
intended to meet a specific situation at a specific time, 
its psychological effect was to give seeming Govern¬ 
ment support to the longtime trade union demand for 
a general eight-hour workday. 

See John R, Commons et al; History of Labour in the 
United States (vols. Ill and I V). 

ADAMS-ONiS TREATY (1819) 

Spain ceded Fla. to the U.S. 

From 1810 onward, U.S. state militias and private cit¬ 
izens had been making forays into Spanish-held 
Florida and appropriating pieces of territory along its 
disputed borderwith Louisiana. In 1817 the Seminole 
Indians of Florida, stirred up by two British adven¬ 
turers, Alexander Arbuthnot and Robert Ambrister, 
crossed into the U.S, and scalped a number of settlers. 
The American reaction was swift and ruthless. The 
Tennessee militia, led by Gen. Andrew iackson, 
crossed the border in 1818, burning and looting Semi¬ 
nole villages as they advanced. Jack,son captured, 
court-martialed and executed Arbuthnot and Am¬ 
brister, then marched on Pensacola and deposed the 
Spanish governor—all without U.S, Government ap¬ 
proval, Secretary of War john c. Calhoun wanted 
Jackson court-martialed, orat least reprimanded for 
his illegal actions in Florida, But Secretary of Stale 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS successfully argued that Jackson 
had a right to act because the Spanish had not main¬ 
tained order in the area. Then Britain denounced 
Jackson for hanging Arbuthnot and Ambrister, and 
the British press demanded an apology or war. But 
British foreign minister Lord Castlercagh studied 


all the facts and concluded that the two adventurers 
had got what they deserved, 

Jackson’s invasion convinced Spain that it had bet¬ 
ter sell Florida to the United States before that nation 
took it. On Feb. 22,1819, Secretary of State Adams 
and'the Spanish minister, Luis de Onis, signed the 
treaty by which Spain ceded Florida, together witli its 
claim to the Oregon country. In exchange the United 
States assumed its own citizens’ claims against Spain, 
a total of .$5 million. By the terms of the treaty, the 
United States renounced its rights to Texas-a provi¬ 
sion that went into discard when Texas, which had 
became an independent republic in 1836, joined the 
Union in 1845, 

See Samuel Bemis; John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy. 

KmAMS, Jane (1860-1935) 

Social worker and advocate of international 

peace/ Cofounder of HullFlouse, 1889/Awarded 

Nobel Peace Prize, 1931 

During a trip to Europe in 1887-88, Jane Addams, a 
young American woman who had been born in Ce- 
darville, III, in 1860, became Interested in the British 
settlement houses-places where the working poor 
could leave their cbuldren for instruction and care, 
and where adults could come together for social and 
educational activities. Fired with a vision of improv¬ 
ing the lot of America’s urban poor, particularly that 
of the immigrants, Jane Addams returned to her na¬ 
tive land and together with her friend Ellen Gates 
Starr founded Hull House in Chicago, in 1889, One of 
the first settlement houses in the United States, Hull 
House became a model for hundreds of others that 
were eventually started in the slums of the nation’s 
cities. The success of Hull House made Jane Addams 
a person of considerable influence in Chicago as a 
spokeswoman for the foreign-born poor, and her 
books, including The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets (\%9) and Twenty Years at Mull House (1910), 
spread the gospel of social work throughout the lanff 
In later life she branched out into work for the 
women’s SUFFRAGE movement and international 
peace, serving as chairman of the Women’s Peace 
Party and president of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom. Her work as a cru¬ 
sader againsl war gained wide recognition, climaxed 
in 1931, four years before her death, when she became 
CO recipient (along with Nicholas Murray butler) of 
the Nobel Peace Prize. 

See Jane Addams: Twenty Years at Hull House and J, 
W. Linn; Jane Addams. 

Am, George (1866-1944) 

Author^playwrlgktandhumorist of the American 

vernacular 

With the widfr success of his book Fables in Slang 
(1899), Chicago- Record columnist George Adc was 
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catapulted from local celebrity in Chicago to national 
fame. As a columnist, he had already attracted a con¬ 
siderable following of readers who were charmed by 
his ability to poke gentle fun at the customs and habits 
of Midwesterners. His book grew out of the column. 
Fables in Slang was succeeded by 11 other volumes, 
including Peo/?/e You Know (1902) md Knocking the 
Neighbors (1912), all similar, lighthearted satires of 
the common man as he went about his daily chores 
and pleasures. With a sharp ear for the spoken word, 
Ade turned his attention to the theater, and at one 
time had three plays running simultaneously on 
Broadway: The Sultan of Sulu, The.County Chairman 
and The College Widow, Ade became one of the earli¬ 
est established writers to try his hand at movie scripts. 
One of his last works. The Old Time Saloon (1931), 
written during the prohibition era, proved an ex¬ 
tremely popular excursion into nostalgia. In 1944 Ade 
died in Brook, Ind., where he had been born 78 years 
earlier. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW, FEDERAL 

Deals with powers and procedures of government 
agencies/ First became important with establish¬ 
ment of Interstate Commerce Commission, 
1887/ Agencies multiplied during W.W. 1, De¬ 
pression of 1930sand W.W. 11/ Administrative 
Procedure Act, 1946, codified regulations of Fed¬ 
eral agencies 

Although “administrative law” is a 20th-century term, 
statutes in this field were being written in the early 
days of the Republic, Administrative law deals with 
the establishment of administrative agencies in the 
executive branch of Government, the agencies’ duties 
and powers, and the remedies available to citizens 
who feel wronged by these agencies. 

Administrative agencies come into being in three 
ways; through (1) laws passed by congress, (2) exec¬ 
utive orders based on such laws and (3) provisions of 
the CONSTITUTION 01 its amendments. The Constitu¬ 
tion gives Congress a multitude of duties and, over the 
years, agencies have been created to carry out these 
responsibilities. In earlier times such agencies were 
relatively few, but as American society grew more 
complex, they began to increase in number and reach 
into every area of life. Administrative law first became 
important when the interstate commerce commis¬ 
sion was established in 1887 to see that railroads 
charged rates that were “reasonable and just” both to 
the roads and to shippers, The federal trade com¬ 
mission (1914), which sought to prevent unfair 
methods of competition, represented a further growth 
in administrative power. During World War I, the 
Depression of the 1930s and World War II, the num¬ 
ber of such agencies multiplied, and has continued 
to do so ever since. They issue licenses, make rules, 
hold hearings, try offenders and judge them. They 
affect nearly every aspect of American life—ranging 
from labor relations (national labor relations 


board) and the stock market (securities and ex¬ 
change commission) to the operation of TV and 
radio stations (federal communications com¬ 
mission) and commercial airlines (Federal Aviation 
Agency). 

With the growth of Government agencies and their 
powers, it became increasingly difficult to know what 
their latest rules were. To solve this problem. Congress 
in 1935 enacted the Federal Register Act, setting up 
the Division of the Federal Register in the National 
Archives. The division’s duties are to receive and 
publish copies of presidential proclamations, execu¬ 
tive orders and Federal agency regulations. Every five 
years each agency must file a complete set of the regu¬ 
lations in force for publication in the Code of Federal 
Regulations, 

In 1946 Congress enacted the Administrative Pro¬ 
cedure Act, a milestone in the regulation of Federal 
agencies. The act laid down uniform standards of op¬ 
eration for these agencies. When regulations are 
under consideration, the act requires that the parties 
concerned be allowed to offer their opinions. It also 
provides that the investigative and judicial functions 
of agencies be administered by different personnel. 

Another key provision sought to clarify the grounds 
on which a person claiming to have suffered “a legal 
wrong because of any agency action” was to be given 
the right of judicial review. To obtain such a review, 
he must convince the court that he has exhausted all 
remedies provided by the agency to assure him a fair 
hearing, and that the issues are real and present, not 
hypothetical and argumentative. 

ADMIRALTY LAW AND COURTS 

Constitution established Jurisdiction of Federal 

courts over most cases involving waterborne 

commerce and transportation/ Federal jurisdic¬ 
tion now extends even to inland waterways 

Before the revolutionary war, legal disputes in¬ 
volving Colonial ships or shipping were handled in 
America by special vice-admiralty courts adminis¬ 
tered by the Lord High Admiral. Because such courts 
were agents of the Crown, primarily concerned with 
halting and punishing smuggling—thus protecting the 
mercantile interests of the motherland—they were 
hated and feared by Colonial merchants and ship¬ 
owners. When the Revolution began, cases involving 
maritime disputes became the province of local courts 
in areas under the control of the rebels. In the Imme¬ 
diate post-Revolutionary period, state courts exer¬ 
cised this function. But the existence of 13 separate, 
and often competing, jurisdictions over a commerce 
that was frequently interstate or international in 
character, led to much confusion and exacerbated ri¬ 
valries among the states. Thus, when the u.s, con¬ 
stitution was written in 1787, the authors included 
a provision (Article III, section 2) that the judicial 
power of the U.S, should extend to “all Cases of 
admiralty and maritime jurisdicdon,” Statutory au¬ 


thority was granted by the Judiciary Act of 1789, in 
which Congress turned over all maritime disputes to 
U.S, district courts, their decisions being subject to re¬ 
view by the U.S, Court of Appeals and the U.S. su¬ 
preme COURT, 

Neither the Constitution nor the Judiciary Act of 
1789 spelled out in much detail the limits of Federal 
court jurisdiction, but in time precedent, established 
by these courts, and Federal statutes filled in most of 
the blanks. Thus Federal maritime law came to em¬ 
brace all navigable waterways within the nation, in¬ 
cluding even the Erie Canal, which was entirely 
within New York State. All maritime contracts, dis¬ 
putes and offenses were held to be within the purview 
of the Federal courts, with the exception of certain 
minor disputes—such as a seaman’s suit against a 
shipowner for wages—which could be filed in state 
courts. 

To encourage the growth of the merchant marine. 
Congress in 1851 passed a limitation of liability law 
that recognized the great hazards of seaborne com¬ 
merce and the need to proteet shipowners from a ru¬ 
inous burden of debt resulting from accident. Under 
current statutes, this liability for property loss may be 
severely limited unless it is proved that the shipowner 
was negligent in m aintaining the ship’s seaworthiness. 
Liability for loss of life, however, is no longer as lim¬ 
ited as it once was. After a disastrous fire on the Morro 
Castle in 1934, which resulted in many deaths, Con¬ 
gress amended the limitation of liability law to re¬ 
quire that a special fund be established to satisfy 
death and personal-injury claims of ship passengers. 
See Carl Ubbelohde; The Vice-Admiralty Courts and 
the Revolution, 

ADVENTISTS (see Seventh-Day Adventists) 
ADVERTISING 

Earliest forms of advertising: town crier, public 
notices, handbills, 17th century/ First newspaper 
ad, 1704/ Ben Franklin med large type in news¬ 
paper ads, 1735/ First ad agency founded in 
Philadelphia, 1840/ N. W. Ayer of Phila, est., 
1869, oldest continuously active agency/ Satur¬ 
day Evening ?o&l reached historic $1.5 million in 
ad billings for single issue, 1929/ Radio became 
a leading ad medium, 1930s/ TV became domi¬ 
nant ad medium in 1950s/ FTC and other Fed¬ 
eral agencies fight fraud in advertising 

Elevated in an age of mass-circulation magazines and 
electronic communications almost to the lofty status 
of a modern behavioral science, American advertising 
traces its roots back to the earliest days of European 
settlement—to a time when town criers regularly 
moved through the streets of Colonial cities announc¬ 
ing the presence in port of shiploads of goods, and 
traders posted bills promoting everything from tea to 
slave auctions. 

But the origin of the ad business as it is today lies 


in Colonial newspaper advertising. The first known 
newspaper ad in America appeared in the third issue 
of the boston news letter, dated May 1-8,1704, 

The weekly carried a notice of real estate for sale and 
two notices asking for the return of lost articles. 

As in so many other fields, benjamin franklin 
proved to be the first important innovator in Ameri¬ 
can newspaper advertising. In 1735 Franklin—as the 
publisher of Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania Gazette— 
introduced the use of larger type at the heads of no¬ 
tices and soon began to illustrate his ad pages with 
small woodcuts of ships, horses, wagon wheels, Negro 
slaves and other subjects being offered for sale in 
the advertisements. Other publishers soon imitated 
Franklin. 

Colonial advertising pages were filled with notices 
placed by tutors, dance instructors, barbers, dentists 
and others wishing to sell their services—among these 
PAUL REVERE who, in 1768, placed an ad in a Boston 
paper as a maker of false teeth. Newspaper ad pages 
also regularly carried notices placed by the likes of 
booksellers, theaters and cultural organizations. But 
up until the time of the civil war, most such adver- • 
tising was of a local nature. 

Doubtless the first advertisers to mount national 
campaigns were the patent-medicine manufacturers, ; 
whose notices were marked by highly exaggerated, 
often fraudulent, claims for their tonics and panaceas. 
Medical advertisers preferred almanacs to newspa-' 
pers, since these enjoyed a much larger and geo¬ 
graphically broader circulation and were kept around , 
the home longer. i; 

The post-Civil War decades witnessed the true be¬ 
ginnings of modern advertising. The expansion of the 
nation’s railroads had begun to make possible the 
distribution of consumer goods far and wide across I 
the country, American industry had started to diver- 
sify, and manufacturers of articles such as typewriters, | 
bicycles, cameras, fountain pens, shaving soap, | 
canned soup, chocolate and a variety of other goods | 
new to the American scene turned to the national | 

magazines to acquaint readers with their products and j 

to extol their merits over those of competitors, The | 
approval by Congress in 1878 of second-class postal | 
rates, permitting publications to be sent Inexpensively | 

by mail throughout the country, greatly encouraged | 
the growth of the national magazine. Among the early | 

mass-circulation periodicals to gain significant reve- | 
nues from advertising were the j 

Cosmopolitan, Munsey’s, McClure’s, Vanity Fair | 

The Saturday Evening Post. Some ofthe firstproducts j 

that relied heavily upon advertising for sales were | 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s tonic for ailing females. Dr, 

Sloan’s Liniment for Man or Beast, Fletcher’s Cas- 
toria (“Children Cry for It”) and Pears’ Soap (“A [ 

Specialty for Infants”). Early in the 20th century, ad- [ 

vertising revenues had exceeded income from circu- 1; 

lation for most periodicals, In 1929 a record-setting | 
issue of The Saturday Evening Post consisted of 272 I 
pages, of which some 168 were advertising pages gen- I 
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crating $1,579,408 in revenue—an all-time high in 
advertising up to that time. 

The country’s first advertising agency served as no 
more than a space broker, Its founder was Volney B. 
Palmer, who opened an office in Philadelphia in 1840. 
Others were to follow his practice, which was to con¬ 
tract for various amounts of advertising space in nu¬ 
merous publications and then offer this space at a 
higher rate to advertisers. No standard rates existed as 
they do today, and astute agents would often wait till 
a periodical’s publication date was near before mak¬ 
ing a bid for space, thereby obtaining it more cheaply. 

The modern method of paying for advertising, the 
commission system, was pioneered in the 1870s by 
N. W, Ayer, of Philadelphia. (Founded in 1869, N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc, remains the oldest continuously ac¬ 
tive agency in the country.) Ayer insisted upon a 15 
percent discount from the publisher on all space he 
bought for his clients, then billed the advertiser for 
the full cost and deducted his percentage. 

The modern ad agency—with its art, copy, research 
and marketing staffs—evolved in the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, when Ayer, J. Walter Thompson, 
Lord & Thomas and others convinced advertisers that 
the agency could produce better ads than the client 
himself. In addition to commissions, agencies now 
collect additional fees and service charges from clients 
for the cost of creating ads. Indeed, the commission 
system may eventually yield to an overall fee method 
of agency compensation. 

In the early years of periodical advertising, news¬ 
paper and magazine publishers’ circulation claims 
were often highly exaggerated. Thus the space buyer 
usually needed inside information, as well as bar¬ 
gaining muscle to place his clients’ ads at a fair cost. 
In 1869 some order was introduced by the publication 
of Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory, listing 
more than 5000 American publications and several 
hundred Canadian ones—with reliable estimates of 
their circulations. Finally, in 1914, the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations (ABC) was established to act as a 
watchdog on periodical circulation, supplying accu¬ 
rate figures to advertisers and agencies. Advertising 
had also been marked by frequent hidden deals be¬ 
tween agents and publishers, in which one or the other 
would kick back moneys or split fees or commissions 
to gain business. To prevent such forms of unfair 
competition, theAmericanAssociationof Advertising 
Agencies was formed as a watchdog group it 1917. 

With the advent of radio and television broadcast¬ 
ing, advertisers began turning to the new media in 
increasing numbers. Radio became an important ad¬ 
vertising medium in the 1930s, television in the 1940s 
and 1950s, Since upward of 50 million people may 
today tune in a prime-time program on television, ad¬ 
vertisers have increasingly put their dollars into the 
broadcast rather than the print medium. ThiSi trend 
produced disastrous consequences for some parts of 
the publishing industry in the post-World War II 
years, as anumber of the mass-circulation magazines, 


which had come to rely upon ads as their chief source 
of revenue, were forced out of business. Among the 
publishing giants that have disappeared are Collier’s, 
the old Saturday Evening Post, Look and Life, 

In the early 1970s an estimated .^20 billion per 
year was being spent in the U.S. on advertising, 
with more than $10 billion of this in billings by the 
top 600 advertising agencies. 

Advertising has taken on widespread .significance 
for the national economy as a whole, creating de¬ 
mand for consumer goods produced by a host of 
industries—ranging from cosmetics and razor 
blades to cars and color television sets, A number 
of Federal agencies act to protect the consumer 
from fraudulent advertising; among these, the most 
powerful are the Food and Drug Administration, 
the FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION (FTC), the FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION and the POSTAL 
SERVICE. 

See David Potter: People of Plenty and Martin Mayer: 
Madison Avenue, U.S.A. 

AFL American Federation of Labor) 

AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

Founded, 1816/ Ex-slave Richard Allen, first 
bishop/Largest of African Methodist denomina¬ 
tions/Membership, 1.2 million 

The blacks of St, George’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Philadelphia had for several yeaK grown 
increasingly bitter over a rule that required them to 
stay in special pews or in the gallery during services. 
Led by ex-slave Richard Allen, the Negroes finally 
withdrew from St, George’s in 1787 and built their 
own church on Allen’s property in 1793. Bishop 
FRANCIS ASBURY dedicated the church, which was 
named Bethel, and later ordained Allen as a deacon 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Other Negro 
leaders organized churches in Baltimore, Wilming¬ 
ton, Del, and New York City, In 1816 they met in 
Philadelphia and formed the African Methodist 
Episcopffi Church (AMEC), electing Allen bishop. 

The largest of the African Methodist denomina¬ 
tions, AMEC has approximately 1.2 million members 
in the U.S. and several hundred thousand in South 
America, the West Indies and Africa. A pioneer in ed¬ 
ucation for blacks, the church supports 11 theological 
schools and 10 colleges in the U.S,, including Wilber- 
force University, Wilberforce, Ohio, It was named for 
the English abolitionist William Wilberforce, and is 
the second oldest institution of higher learning for 
Negroes in the nation. 

AGASm,Alexander{m5-mO) 

Zoologist, marine biologist, industrialist/ De¬ 
veloped Calumet copper mine 

After making his fortune as president of the Caluiift 
copper mine at Lake Superior, Swiss-born (1835):Ai- 
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AGm% Spiro Theodore 


exander Agassiz was able to turn his attention to Ms 
intellectual passion: marine exploration and biology. 
The son of Harvard’s famous zoologist jean louis 
AGASSIZ, the younger Agassiz studied at that mstitu- 
tion, taking degrees in engineering (1855) and natural 
history (1862) before turning his talents, in 1867, to 
the Calumet mine, which he developed into the 
world’s most productive single source of copper. In 
1874 Agassiz endowed Harvard’s Museum of Co m¬ 
parative Zoology with $1 million and served as the 
museum’s curator from 1874 to 1885. An intense field 


by Agee also appeared posthumously; Agee on Film 
(1958), a collection of film reviews he wrote fox Na¬ 
tion, Time and other journals, which led some critics 
to call him the nation’s best reviewer; Agee on Film II 
(1960), which contained five of his screen plays, in¬ 
cluding The African Queen md Night of the Hunter; 
The Letters of James Agee to Father Flye{\%l), which 
revealed his self-doubts and frustrations as a writer 
and head of a family. 

Born in Knoxville, Tenm, in 1909, Agee graduated 
from Harvard in 1932 and then worked for Fortune 


researcher, Agassiz made many trips to the Caribbean 
and the Pacific to study coral reefs, atolls and the 
fauna of the deep. Among his important works are 
Revision of the Echini (2 vols,, 1872-74), a study of sea 
urchins, and Contributions to American Thalasso- 
graphy (2 vols., 1888), dealing with coral reefs. Agassiz 
died in 1910 while on a voyage to England. 

AGASSIZ, Jean Louis Rodolphe (1807-1878) 

Zoologist, geologist/ Enunciated the Ice Age 

concept in the geological history of the earth 


and for Time. While at Fortune, he made a study of 
sharecroppers in Alabama during the Depression. His 
experience was incorporated in a passionate book. Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Men, published in 1941. 

AGNEW, Spiro Theodore (1918- ) 

Vice President of U.S., Jan., 1969-Oct., 1978/ 
Resigned from office while under criminal in¬ 
vestigation/ Pleaded no contest to tax evasion 
charge/ Former governor of Mi, 1967-69 

On Oct, 10,1973, Vice President Spiro T. Agnew ap- 


When Jean Louis Rodolphe Agas.siz came to the 
United States from Europe in 1846, he was 39 years 
old and already an established authority on fossils. In 
his pioneering work. Etudes sur les Glaciers (1840), he 
persuasively demonstrated that Ice Age glaciations 
had left a mark on the earth’s geological formations. 
Bom in Switzerland in 1807, he accepted a professor¬ 
ship of zoology and geology at Harvard in 1848, and 
from then on made the U.S, his home. He continued 
his research and between 1857 and 1862 published the 
four volumes of his Contributions to the Natural His¬ 
tory of the United States. In this work he lent his sup¬ 
port to a theory that the formation of the earth’s crust 
owed much to a series of sudden cataclysms. Through 
his writings and public lectures, Agassiz created na- 
lionwide interest in natural history. In 1859-he 
founded Harvard’s Museum of Comparative Zool¬ 
ogy; in 1873 he established the famous Anderson 
School of Natural History, an institution for training 
teachers in the natural sciences. In the last years be¬ 
fore his death in 1873, his attacks on Charles Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection evoked much criticism in 
scientific circles. Although his influence retarded gen¬ 
eral acceptance of Darwin’s thesis in America, in the 
enditwas 





peared in a Federal courtroom in Baltimore, Md., to 
enter a plea of nolo contendere (no coatest)-the legal 
equivalent of a guilty plea~to a charge of income tax 
evasion. Almost simultaneously his letter of resig¬ 
nation was delivered to Secretary of State henry kis- 
siNGER in Washington (the procedure required by 
law). Agnew thereby became the second man in U.S. 
history to resign from the Vice Presidency— John c. 
CALHOUN was the first in 1832—and the only one to 
do so under a cloud of public scandal and personal 
disgrace. With these dramatic and unexpected events, 
one of the most remarkable success stories in Ameri¬ 
can political history was brought to a sudden, igno¬ 
minious conclusion. 1 

Born in Baltimore in 1918, the .son of a Greek im¬ 
migrant father, Agnew attended JOHNS hopkins uni¬ 
versity and then began legal studies in night school 
at Baltimore Law School. After serving as a U.S. 
Army officer in Europe during world war ir, he 
completed the requirements for his law degree and 
began the practice of law in Baltimore, where he be¬ 
came active in REPUBLICAN PARTY drclcs, In 1962 
Agnew made a successful bid for elective office as 
Baltimore County Executive, and by 1966 he had won 
the Republican nomination for governor. Running as 
a moderate against a segregationist Democratic can¬ 
didate, Agnew was swept into office with the .solid 
support of black and liberal white voters. In early 
cal image changed consider- 
e of RACE RIOTS in Maryland” 
of the state’s moderate black 
hounced thera for failing to 

e ^Taw and order” stand alienated 
mstituents, but—as he discov- 
GOP corivefftion—it did not 
ns’ front-iunniSig presidential 
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candidate, richard m, nixon, When he became 
Nixon’s surprise nominee for Vice President in Au¬ 
gust, 1968, Agnew cheerfully conceded that his name 
was hardly a “household word.” But in the months 
and years that followed, first as a candidate and then 
as Vice President, Spiro Agnew’s name became one of 
the bestknown~and most controversial—in Ameri¬ 
can life. His slashing attacks on the television 
networks and Eastern newspapers for what he char¬ 
acterized as their biased, “radical-liberal” news re¬ 
porting angered journalists across the country. They 
responded with charges that the Nixon Administra¬ 
tion, through Agnew, was attempting to stifle freedom 
of the press. Nevertheless, a great number of Ameri¬ 
cans enthusiastically welcomed Agnew’s verbal lash¬ 
ings of the media, student protestors of the Vietnam 
WAR and other dissidents. After years of urban vio¬ 
lence, campus demonstrations and criticism of tradi¬ 
tional values by intellectuals and students—whom he 
angrily dismissed as “an effete corps of impudent 
snobs”—Agnew’s words touched a responsive chord 
in millions of ordinary citizens. 

In 1972 Agnew was renominated for the second 
spot on the Nixon ticket and returned to office in the 
Republicans’ landslide victory over Democrats 
GEORGE MCGOVERN aiid Sargent Shriver. During the 
early months of 1973, Agnew was one of the few high 
Administration officials not Implicated in the unfold¬ 
ing WATERGATE SCANDAL, and Seemed a likely con¬ 
tender for the OOP’s 1976 presidential nomination. 
Then in August, Agnew suddenly disclosed that he 
was being investigated for bribery, extortion and tax 
evasion. During the next two months he strenuously 
denied the charges, but behind the scenes a bargain 
was negotiated with Federal prosecutors—judicial le¬ 
niency in exchange for Agnew’s resignation and con¬ 
fession to one count of tax evasion—and on Oct. 10 a 
stunned nation learned that the agreement had been 
culminated. Agnew was fined $10,000 and placed on 
probation for three years. 

AGRARIAN MOVEMENTS 

.Political and economic action by farmers to im¬ 
prove conditions of their lives/ Movements usu¬ 
ally arose during periods of economic depression 
and were associated with demands for cheap 
money, easy credit, public regulation of utilities, 
low tariffs and low tax rates/ Early manifesta¬ 
tions of movement in U,S,: Shays‘ Rebellion, 
1786; Whiskey Rebellion, 1794/ National 
Grange formed, 1867; Greenback Party, 1874; 
Populist Party, 1892/ Farmer-oriented Progres¬ 
sive Party, Nonpartisan League and Farmer- 
Labor Party attained political power in several 
Midwestern states in 1920s and 1980s/ New Deal 
reformed agricultural system to meet demands of 
many of nation’s farmers 

From Colonial times onward, the American farmer 
has been the envy of the world for his relative pros¬ 


perity, and has long been considered one of the most 
conservative forces in U.S. society. But on many oc¬ 
casions, the nation’s farmers have shown themselves 
capable of organizing-to protest, to lobby and even 
to rebel—when their vital interests were at stake. 
These agrarian movements-for higher commodity 
prices, lower costs for credit, regulation of shipping 
rates and the like—have been a recurring feature of 
U.S, life, most notably in the post-civiL war and 
post-woRLD WAR I periods. But even in the earliest 
days of the nation’s independence, farmers in armed 
revolt against “hard” money (shays’ rebellion, 
1786) and Federal excise taxes (whiskey rebellion, 
1794) had a dramatic impact upon society and helped 
to bring about the demise of the merchant-oriented 
federalist party, During the first half of the 19th 
century, questions of tariffs, internal improvements, 
interest rates and public-land policy continued to 
keep the farming population in a state of agitation, 
but it was not until the opening of the vast plains in 
the post-Civil War decades that farmers began to or¬ 
ganize effectively to seek redress of their grievances. 
The first of these movements was the National 
Grange (see grange, national), formed in 1867 as 
a social and educational organization for farmers. By 
the early 1870s, however, the Grange was deep in pol¬ 
itics, using its growing influence to remedy the eco¬ 
nomic ills that assailed its members, Among these ills 
was the railroads’ practice of charging discriminatory 
rates to small shippers, In 1871 the Grange secured its 
first great triumph when the Illinois legislature as¬ 
serted its right to regulate shipping rates on trains 
passing through the state. Wisconsin and Iowa soon 
followed suit, and in its early decisions the supreme 
COURT upheld the state regulatory acts. Later the 
court reversed itself, and the Federal Government 
then took up the regulating task with the creation of 
the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION (ICC), But 15 
years would pass before this agency was armed with 
sufficient statutory authority to act effectively. 
Shipping rates formed just one of the issues that 
concerned farmers in the post-Civil War period, years 
of general economic depression in the farm belt. Also 
pressing was widespread debt, and in 1874 farmers of 
the Midwest joined with discontented labor and 
manufacturer groups to form the Greenback Party 
(se'e GREENBACK MOVEMENT), whos'c program was to 
retain and expand the U.S. paper currency, thus mak¬ 
ing transportation and debt payments easier and 
prices and wages less depressed. Although at the 
height of its popularity the party polled more than a 
million votes (1878), disputes between its farm and 
labor wings, coupled with the end of the depression 
of 1873-78, brought about its decline in the 1880s. 

Meanwhile farmers were organizing themselves 
into a difi'erent kind of movement, the farmers’ co¬ 
operatives (see COOPERATIVES, FARMERS’), for, the 
pooling of resources in the storage and.sale of com¬ 
modities. This kind of self-help organization, often 
formed under the auspices of the National Grange, 


sometimes extended to the creation of credit unions 
and retail stores. 

Neither the failure of the Greenback Party nor the 
limited success of co-ops ended the “agricultural 
issue” in American politics. Sliding farm prices in the 
depression years of the late 1880s and early 1890s 
again generated political action by debt-ridden 
farmers, and thousands of them joined farmers’ al¬ 
liances in the South and West. The alliances elected 
some state officials, congressmen and state legislators. 
At St. Louis in 1892, a coalition of Farmers’ Alliances, 
labor groups and others of the “producing classes” 
formed the national populist party. Their demands 
included Government ownership of the railroads, free 
coinage of silver (to expand the currency) and a grad¬ 
uated income tax. Later that year former congressman 
JAMES B. weaver, the Populist candidate, polled more 
than a million popular votes—and 22 votes in the 
ELECTORAL coLLEGE~in his unsuccessful, butimpres- 
sive, bid for the Presidency, grover Cleveland was 
elected, 

At the next presidential election (1896), the Popu¬ 
lists hitched their wagon to the fortunes of the Demo¬ 
cratic candidate, william jennings bryan, who 
made free coinage of silver the major Issue in his 
campaign, The defeat of Bryan, together with a boom 
in agriculture, meant the rapid decline of the Populist 
Party, but some of the issues espoused by Populists 
remained to be adopted in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“bull moose” campaign of 1912, and woodrow 
Wilson’s first Administration (1913-17), 

With generally good times, however, agrarian 
movements lay quiescent during the first two decades 
of this century, But in the 1920s, when the rest of the 
country enjoyed a period of prosperity, agriculture 
suffered a severe economic depression. Bumper crops 
and a shrinking export market had driven down 
prices, and a heavy burden of debt—incurred during 
World War I’s massive food production drive—now 
weighed heavily on the farmer (see agriculture). In 
response, farmers once more began to organize 
throughout the Midwest and the plains states. Several 
political parties—including the farmer-labor par¬ 
ty, the NONPARTISAN LEAGUE and the PROGRESSIVE 
PARTY of ROBERT M. LA follette— captured control of 
legislatures of a number of states and enacted such 
reforms as government ownership of some public 
utilities, the building of state-owned commodity 
warehouses and the downward adjustment of tax rates 
onfarmland, 

But with the coming of the nationwide Depression 
of 1929, the farmers of America were cast into an eco¬ 
nomic abyss deeper than any they had known before. 
With commodity prices falling at a far faster rate than 
manufactured goods, with banks demanding mort¬ 
gage payments and state collectors clamoring for tax 
payments, tens of thousands of farmers faced eviction, 
Though many accepted their lot, others adopted 
extra-legal means to protect their interests, One aspect 
of this new militancy was the Farmers Holiday Asso¬ 


ciation, formed in 1932, Its purpose was to force up 
commodity prices by withholding foodstuffs from 
market, and members employed intimidation and 
outright force when necessary, Another common tac¬ 
tic of hard-pressed farmers was to prevent foreclosure 
sales by threatening auctioneers and would-be bid¬ 
ders, Groups of armed farmers, some carrying nooses, 
would appear at an auction site and one of their num¬ 
ber would bid one penny for the property on sale. 
With no other bids forthcoming, the sale would either 
be called off or the bid would be accepted and the 
deed given to the threatened homeowners. More 
effective in the long run was state action to prevent 
distress sales. In Minnesota in 1933, Farmer-Labor 
Gov, Floyd Olsen declared a moratorium on foreclo¬ 
sure sales and, that same year in North Dakota, Non¬ 
partisan League Gov. William Langer ordered the 
state militia to prevent such sales, 

The coming of the new deal in 1933-with its 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION, parity 

payments, commodity credit corp, and home 
OWNERS LOAN CORP.— blunted the edge of agrarian 
discontent, world war ii and the postwar boom 
brought a new era of prosperity to the nation’s 
farmers, Yet the potential for agricultural militancy 
remained, as Republican presidential candidate 
THOMAS E. DEWEY found to his dismay in 1948. Cer¬ 
tain that the farmers of the Midwest and the plains 
had returned to the conservative fold, he ignored 
them and allowed an impression to build that his vic¬ 
tory would mean the repeal of many New Deal agrar¬ 
ian reforms, On Election Day, farmers by the tens of 
thousands cast their votes for Dewey’s opponent, 
harry s. TRUMAN, bringing such farm states as Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota into the Democratic col¬ 
umn to help the Democrats to their startling victory, 
See Fred Shannon: The Farmer’s Frontier, 
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Southern literary movement of1920s/Advocated 

nonindustrial South and small farms 

Out of the crucible of a slowly industrializing South 
in the post-World War I decades came a movement 
made up, in large measure, of prominent literary fig¬ 
ures who advocated a return to the Jeffersonian con¬ 
cepts of a society comprised of self-sufficient yeoman 
farmers, These Southern Agrarians saw in increasing 
industrialization the specter of centralized control 
over the economy of the South and the lives of its in¬ 
habitants, Centered at Nashville, Tennessee’s Van¬ 
derbilt University, the movement included poet and 
novelist Robert Penn Warren and poets John Crowe 
Ransom and Allen Tate, and in their magazine The 
Fugitive (1922-25) and their book I’ll Take My Stand: 
The South and the Agrarian (1930), the 

writers heaped scorn on both the romantic antebellum 
tradition of the . South and the businessmen who saw 
salvation in large-scale industrialization. 

See L D, Rubin, Jr, and R, D, Jacobs: Southern Re- 
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nasceiice: The Literature of the Modern South and E 
J. Hoffman: The Twenties: American Writing. 

AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 

Established 19S3 to restrict crops and raise farm 

prices/ Enabling act struck down by Supreme 

Court, 1936/1938 act established “ever-normal 

granary’’/ AAA absorbed by Production and 

Marketing Adm inis tral ion, 1946 

The American farmer, like the city worker and busi¬ 
nessman, was in a desperate plight in 1933 when Pres¬ 
ident FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT took office, Farmers 
burned corn for fuel rather than sell it at a few cents 
a bushel, Wheat and cotton rotted in the fields. The 
solution proposed by the President’s new deal was a 
startling one: boost farmers’ income by reducing 
crops, 

Under the Agricultural Adjustment Act, passed by 
Congress in May, 1933, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration (AAA) was set up, with Secretary of 
Agriculture henry a. Wallace in charge, Growers 
who agreed to limit their output of staple crops were 
to receive payments, the money to come from taxes 
paid by millers, meat packers, cotton manufacturers 
and others who processed farm products. Thus the 
growers would not have to wait for the higher prices 
the restrictions were expected to bring, but could get 
money promptly by withdrawing their land from pro¬ 
duction. In the first year hogs* corn, wheat, cotton, 
rice, dairy products and tobacco were restricted; the 
next year cattle, sugar, grain sorghums, flax, peanuts, 
barley and rye were added, 

The program caught on rapidly. To make it imme¬ 
diately effective, farmers were given cash benefits to 
destroy part of their tobacco crops and plow under 
acreage devoted to cotton, corn and other products. 
Millions of pigs were also butchered; the meat was 
given to the needy or turned into fertilizer. Contracts 
were made with growers to remove millions of acres 
from cultivation, 

, In the next two years, nature lent a hand: droughts 
and dust storms (see dust bowl) helped to cut crops 
still further, Farm prices turned upward. Because of 
the price increases and benefit payments, national 
farm income increased from $5,6 billion in 1932, to 
$8,7 billion in 1935, Critics ridiculed the idea of pay¬ 
ing farmers not to, produce food while people were 
hungry. But New Dealers insisted that no factory 
owner who had cut production to keep his prices from 
falling had a right to point a finger at the Government 
or the farmers.. 

In January, 1936, the U.S. Supreme Court (in 
United Staiesv, Butler) declared majorportions ofthe 
act invalid, holding that they violated rights reserved 
to the states by the Constitution. Congress responded 
the next month by enacting the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, This provided cash benefits 
to farmers who agreed to replace staple crops with 


plants that enriched the soil and to take steps to pre¬ 
vent soil erosion. But the act failed to limit crops, 
which increased greatly, sending prices into a dizzying 
tailspin. 

In 1938 Congress tried again. It passed a new act, 
giving the AAA power to fix acreages for staple export 
crops and recommend marketing quotas when two- 
thirds of the farmers growing a particular crop voted 
for them. A novel plan to keep farm prices constant 
was the “ever-normal granary”: In abundant years 
farmers received commodity loans on surplus crops, 
which were then stored by the AAA. The loans were 
based on the “parity”' price of the commodity—a 
price that gave the farmer about the same purchasing 
power that sale of the product had given him in the 
base period (1909-14). When prices ro,se in lean crop 
years, the farmers would sell the stored surpluses and 
repay the loans. More generous soil-conservation 
benefits were also established. The Supreme Court 
approved this act in 1939. ' 

Changing times brought changing needs. In World 
War II the AAA became the Agricultural Adjustment 
Agency, and its efforts were directed to producing 
more food for the war effort. In 1946 the agency’s 
functions were absorbed by the Production and Mar¬ 
keting Administration. 

See li A. Wallace: New Frontiers and A. L Moore: 
The Farmer and the Rest of Us. 

AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACT {1923) 

Set up Federal Intermediate Credit Banks to 

make farm loans/ Banks now under Farm Credit 

Administration 

American farmers prospered during World War I, 
putting 40 million more acres into production and 
seeing crop prices rise to record highs, But when the 
shooting stopped so did the demand for vast quanti¬ 
ties of foodstuffs, and income dropped. The Farm 
Loan Act of 1916 had created Federal Land Banks to 
provide long-term farm mortgage loans, but farmers 
needed shorter-term credit—for example, to be able 
to store crops until prices improved—and commercial 
banks could not supply it. Farm organizations sprang 
up to agitate for emergency credit, and in 1923 Con¬ 
gress passed the Agricultural Credits Act, The act set 
up 12 Intermediate Credit Banks, which were directed 
by the Farm Loan Board. The Government capital¬ 
ized each of the new banks at $5 million and au thor¬ 
ized them to obtain more funds by selling debentures. 
The banks did not make loans to individuals but to 
agricultural marketing associations at low interest, for 
periods of six months to three years. The securities 
pledged by the cooperatives were warehouse receipts 
or liens on livestock. The banks did not solve the 
credit problem, and the Depression of the 1930s made 
it worse. Today the banks are under the Farm Credit 
Administration. (See farm credit agencies). 

See Murray R. Benedict: Farm Policies of the United 
States, 1790-1950, 
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Indian corn saved the early Colonies/ Cotton 
gin, 1794, made cotton King/ McCormick’s 
reaper, 1834, replaced manpower with horse¬ 
power/ Light gasoline tractor, 1920s, replaced 
horses/ Hybrid corn, 1920s, fertilizers and pesti¬ 
cides, 1950s, revolutionized agriculture 

The U.S. farmer is the most efficient and productive 
in the world. He grows enough food to feed himself, 
40 other Amerieans and 8 foreigners. His production 
per hour has doubled since 1959, and he raises 20 per¬ 
cent more crops on 6 percent fewer acres than his fa¬ 
ther did. 

By contrast, the first colonists in this country were 
some of the worst farmers, They had been expected to 
raise crops for the mother country, but their first at¬ 
tempts failed miserably and many starved, In Virginia 
the colonists at one point were reduced to eating their 
horses. The permanence of the Colonies themselves 
was questionable until the Indians taught the new¬ 
comers how to farm under New World conditions, 
The crop that saved the early colonists was the indi¬ 
genous corn Indians had grown successfully for some 
5000 years: “It pleased God to move the Indians to 
bring us corn,” a grateful George Percy wrote at 
Jamestown in 1607; without the corn. Gov. william 
BRADFORD Confessed at Plymouth, “we know not how 
we should have done,” 

The colonists also learned to grow beans, pump¬ 
kins, tomatoes, tobacco and cotton and gradually 
adopted European crops—alfalfa, barley, wheat, flax, 
peaches, pears and grapes, and semitropical crops 
such as rice and indigo. Horses, pigs, cows, sheep, 
goats and chickens were imported; the turkey was the 
only native livestock, 

In 1612JohnRolfebredasmooth-smokingtobacco 
that quickly captured the European market. Virginia 
went “tobacco mad,” planting the crop everywhere, 
even in the main streets of Jamestown, where, an ob¬ 
server wrote, men were “rooting in the ground about 
Tobacco like Swine.” Thousand-acre plantations 
sprang up, and in 1619 the first Negro slaves were im¬ 
ported to work the crop. The cash earned by tobacco, 
rice, indigo, grain and flour provided the capital nec¬ 
essary for the Colonial settlements to develop beyond 
their simple beginnings as trading posts. 

The social, economic and political changes that 
began with the revolutionary war also brought 
new trends in farming, which had been virtually the 
same since Biblical times. Oxen and horses pulled 
crude wooden plows and harrows that barely 
scratched the soil. Men cultivated with hoes and mat¬ 
tocks, sowed seeds by hand, cut grain with scythes and 
reaper hooks and threshed it with flails. The war itself 
was in part a quarrel over agricultural trade and the 
fight ofthe Colonies to expand farmland westward. It 
was fought mainly by volunteer farmers like Reuben 
Stebbins of Massachusetts who, hearing the firing: at 
Bennington, grabbed his musket and joined the fray, 


shouting, “We’ll see who’s goin’t’ own this farm!” 

After the war, thomas jefferson emphasized the 
importance of good farming to the new nation, and 
himself experimented with new seeds, livestock and 
implements. He helped start one of the first agricul¬ 
tural improvement societies, which sponsored fairs 
and published important new developments, such as 
EDMUND Ruffin’s pioneering work on soil fertility in 
Virginia. 

ELI WHITNEY’S COTTON GIN. patented in 1794, 
mechanized the tedious job of separating seeds from 
cotton fibers and remade American agriculture, slav¬ 
ery thereafter became vital to cotton production 
under the plantation system (see plantations) in the 
South. By 1860 cotton exports reached $124 million, 
more than half of the country’s total exports, 

Eli Whitney’s concept of interchangeable parts was 
used in an iron plow patented by Jethro Wood in 1819. 
But no plow would turn the heavy Western soils until 
steel-faced plowshares were fashioned in the 1830s by 
two Illinois blacksmiths, Leonard Andrus and john 

DEERE. 

The most significant piece of new hardware was 
CYRUS MCCORMICK’S mechanical reaper, patented in 
1834. It gave a farmer five times his former harvest 
capacity and speeded the replacement of manpower 
by horsepower. By the mid-1800s, other inventions 
helped farm the prairies of mid-America—a har¬ 
vester, a grain binder and a steel-toothed cultivator. 

In 1859 the nation produced $2 billion worth of 
manufactured goods, a tenfold increase since 1812, 
and $1,27 billion of this from the Northeastern states 
alone. But the country’s flourishing factories were 
supplied primarily by agriculture. Of the 10 leading 
industries—flour, cotton textile, lumber, shoes, men’s 
clothing, leatlier, woolen goods, iron, liquor and 
machinery—all but iron and machinery relied on ag¬ 
riculture for their raw materials, andnearlybOpercent 
of all workers labored on farms. 

During the civil war, efficient farm machinery 
freed men to serve in the army and to work in the 
North’s booming factories. Railroads, railroad land 
grants, eUmination of the Indian and the homestead 
ACT OF 1862 opened the Western plains states to farm¬ 
ing; within a few years the North’s pork production 
doubled and its grain exports increased some 400 per¬ 
cent. Meanwhile the South was hard put to grow 
enough to eat, and much of its cotton wasted in block¬ 
aded ports, “Old King Cotton’s dead and buried,” a 
popular song declared, “and brave young corn is 
King,” Lincoln’s Secretary of War, edwin m. 
STANTON, put it less poetically: “Without McCor¬ 
mick’s invention, I fear the North could notwin.’! 

Also in 1862 the morrill act established land- 
grant colleges (see colleges and universities, land 
grant) to teach “branches of learning related to agri¬ 
culture,” and a U.S, Department of Agriculture was 
created “to do forffiemation what tlie agricultural so¬ 
cieties have done regionally.” 

After the war came new gang plows that cut several 
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furrows simultaneously, seed drills that automated 
planting, and combines that both harvested and 
threshed wheat, Mechanized silos enabled farmers to 
store and feed their livestock succulent summer for¬ 
ages through the winter. At the same time, seemingly 
endless cornfields had begun to stretch across Kansas 
and Nebraska, while a corn-hog economy gradually 
developed in which much of the corn was fed to hogs 
and converted into meat. This was, in turn, cured in 
farm smokehouses or in the huge packing plants of 
Chicago. 

Cattle Kingdoms in Texas 

The so-called Cattle Kingdom which arose in Texas 
in the 1870s and 1880s saw ranchers drive thousands 
of cattle north to new grazing lands or to railheads for 
shipment to meat packers. By 1885 the range had be¬ 
come too heavily stocked to support more cattle and 
was beginning to be crisscrossed by railroads and the 
B ARBED WIRE of homesteaders. Indeed, barbed wire, 
the metal windmill, the gang plow and the combine 
may be said to have "won” the West—despite the 
claims made ,for Colt’s revolver and the Winchester 
rifle, 

A few years earlier, in 1875, luther burbank had 
opened an experimental garden in California and 
eventually produced 800 heartier strains of crops by 
hybridization, Meanwhile other scientists developed 
disease-resistant grains and eradicated animal dis¬ 
eases such as anthrax and Texas fever. Unfortunately, 
in the 1880s and 1890s, as efficiency and production 
rose, farm prices fell, and the victimized farmers 
banded together in farmers’ alliances in the South 
and West (see agrarian movements). 

At the turn of the century, nearly every conceivable 
piece of farm machinery that could be powered by 
horses had been built. Just after world war i, there 
were 25 million farm horses and mules—and 76 mil¬ 
lion acres were required simply to fill their feedbags. 
However, the horse’s replacement—the gasoline trac¬ 
tor—was steadily improving and replacing the animal 
as a source of power in farming. Even the farmer’s 
sleek carriage horse was not safe from the onslaught 
of internal combustion. By the 1920s henry ford’s 
Model T had ended the remoteness of farm life, 
"Tennessee coupds”—pickup trucks—carried the 
farm family on “joy rides” and crops to market, or— 
with the back wheel jacked up and a homemade belt 
drive—did all kinds of chores from sawing wood to 
filling silos. 

In 1914 the new cooperative Extension Service had 
put a college-trained agricultural agent in nearly 
every county in the country. Increases in farm pro¬ 
duction were matched by an increase in population, 
and the period between the spanish-american war 
and World War I had proved one of general agricul¬ 
tural stability. During W.W.I, however, farmers 
pushed production to feed the armed forces and the 
Allies, and in 1918 (helped by civilian belt-tighten¬ 
ing), nearly tripled exports of grain, meat and sugar. 


Consequently, with the Armistice, farm prices fell 
precipitously and there was little the farmer could do 
but increase production in the attempt to meet costs. 

Hybrid corn increased yields by 20 percent after it 
was introduced commercially by henry a. Wallace 
in the mid-1920s, But by 1933, during the Depression, 
farmers were getting far too little for a bushel of grain 
to prosper and large numbers of farms went into 
bankruptcy. Wallace, then Secretary of Agriculture, 
declared, “Agriculture cannot survive in a capitalistic 
society as a philanthropic enterprise” and helped for¬ 
mulate and administer the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act. Under the act, subsidies were paid to farmers 
while plantings of certain staple crops were reduced, 
10 million acres of cotton were plowed under and 
6 million piglets were .slaughtered—all in an elfort to 
reduce surpluses. By 1935 farm prices were 50 percent 
higher than in 1932. Some sort of Federal subsidies 
for certain crops have continued to the present. (In the 
early 1970s, U.S. farm income was about $16 billion, 
of which almost a quarter derived from Government 
payments.) 

U.S. agricultural production rose dramatically after 
the U.S. entered world war ii. Improved breeds of 
crops and livestock; artificial insemination; chemical 
growth-regulators, defoliants, insecticides, herbicides 
and fertilizers (often applied by aircraft); nutrition¬ 
ally balanced feeds and double-cropping systems 
raised farm output 22 percent over previous years. 

The snowballing growth of farm technology con¬ 
tinued and accelerated during the period of postwar 
prosperity. Farms became larger, fewer and more 
specialized. The present 2,7 million farms are only 
about half the number of 1935, but the number of 
acres farmed (about 1.1 billion—50 percent of the 
country’s total area) has remained about the same. 
Farming families now make up only 4,6 percent of the 
total population. Although 95 percent of American 
farms are family owned and run, increasing numbers 
are enormous factory-like corporations with con¬ 
veyor belts for delivering feed or collecting eggs; 
computer analysis of costs, feed and fertilizer appli¬ 
cations; radio-telephone communications and heli¬ 
copter transportation. About 40,000 such large farms 
(with gross annual sales each of $100,000 or more) 
represent only 1,3 percent of the total U.S. farms 
but produce nearly a third of the country’s farm 
products. Land is no longer the farmer’s most im¬ 
portant tool; it is management—the skill with which 
money is employed for capital and operating ex¬ 
penses, Output per man-hour for farmwork went up 
about 75 percent in the 1960-70 decade compared 
to an increase of 30 percent for nonfarm workers. 

Today American agriculture is the world’s largest 
industry with some three million independent pro¬ 
ducers, 4,5 million employees and average assets of 
almost $1 million per farm. Its remarkable efficiency 
means that Americans eat a wider variety of food for 
a lesser share of their annual income than any other 
nationality. 


AGRICULTURE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Established, 1862/ Developed into important re¬ 
search agency, 1897-1918/ Expanded in New 
Deal era/ Now has nearly 120,000 employees, 
U2 billion budget 


Today the Department of Agriculture, with nearly 
120,000 employees and an annual budget approach¬ 
ing $12 billion, is one of the major agencies of the 
Federal Government. Yet the nation, for most of its 
first hundred years, largely ignored agriculture and its 
problems. It was not until 1862 that a department was 
established, with a commissioner in charge, under an 
act signed by President abraham Lincoln, 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, a farmer himself, had called 
for the creation of a board of agriculture in his final 
message to Congress. In 1839 a small division was 
finally set up in the patent office to collect seeds and 
do agricultural research. In 1889 the commissioner’s 
title was changed to Secretary of Agriculture, and he 
was given Cabinet status and a budget of $1 million. 

JAMES WILSON, Secretary from 1897 to 1913, made 
the department an outstanding research organization. 
It grew from 2444 employees in 1897 to 13,858 in 1912. 
After WORLD war i, farm overproduction and then 
worldwide depression brought ruin to the farmer. As 
part of Roosevelt’s new deal in the 1930s, the agri¬ 
cultural ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION WaS Created 
as a departmental agency to control farm production, 
provide farm price supports and prevent soil erosion. 
By 1937 the department’s personnel numbered over 
106,000, Among the agencies that share in the budget 
of the department are the rural electrification 
administration; the Consumer and Marketing 
Service, which provides poultry and meat inspection 
and administers the School Lunch Program and Food 
Stamp Plan; and the Soil Conservation and Forest 
Services. 


AGmMim,Emilio{1869-1964) 

Filipino nationalist who led successive revolts 
against Spain, 1896, and the U.S,, 1899-1901 



Having led an unsuccessful guerrilla war against 
Spanish rule in the Philippines in 1896, Emilio 
Aguinaldo was in exile in Hong Kong when, in 1898, 
Adm. GEORGE DEWEY prevailed upon him to return to 
his homeland and assist American forces in the cap¬ 
ture of Manila. Believing that the U.S, would grant 
the islands’ independence, Aguinaldo—born on the 
Philippine island of Luzon in 1869—led Filipino ir¬ 
regulars against the Spanish, When it became ap¬ 
parent that the U.S, intended to hold the islands, 
Aguinaldo organized an insurrection in 1899 against 
his recent ally. In 1901 Aguinaldo was captured in a 
daring raid by Brig. Gen. Frederick Funslon, and 
took an oath of allegiance to the U.S, But guerrilla 
forces kept up the battle until early 1902. 

Although defeated, Aguinaldo remained a hero to 
many Filipinos, and in 1935 he waged a losing cam¬ 


paign against Manuel Quezon for the presidency of 
the newly established Commonwealth of the Philip¬ 
pines, During WORLD war ii he was suspected of col¬ 
laboration with the Japanese, and when the islands 
were recaptured in 1945, Aguinaldo was briefly im¬ 
prisoned. He lived until 1964, long enough to see his 
dream of a Philippine republic realized and to be 
honored as a symbol of the Filipinos’ long fight for 
independence. 

AIKEN, Conrad Potter (1889-1973) 

Poet, novelist and autobiographer/ Pulitzer 
Prize winner, 1930 

So impressed was the father of psychoanalysis, Sig¬ 
mund Freud, by the psychological insights in Conrad 
Aiken’s novel The Great Circle (1933) that he offered 
the author free treatment. Though the two were never 
to meet, Aiken continued to probe the dark recesses 
of man’s mind in his works, including his autobio¬ 
graphy, Ushanti\951). ButitwasasapoetthatAiken’s 
literary reputation began, and it is his poetry that con¬ 
tinues to insure his fame. Born in Georgia in 1889, 
Aiken graduated from Harvard in 1911 and in the 
years 1915-20 he produced five “symphonies” in 
which he tried to create poetic forms that evoked 
music. In 1930 his Selected Poems won a Pulitzer Prize 
and two decades later he was appointed to the Chair 
of Poetry at the Library of Congress (1950-52), 
Aiken died in 1973. 

AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY (setAviation) 

AIR FORCE, U.S. 

Balloon section, under Signal Corps, est., 1892/ 
Aeronautical Division of Signal Corps set up, 
1907/ Air Service, AEF, 1917/ Army Air Corps, 
1926/ Army Air Forces, 1941/ Established as 
separate service, 1947 

When the U.S. Air Force was created as a separate 
service within the Department of Defense in 1947, it 
was already obsolete as a fighting unit in the opinion 
of many of its top generals. The world war ii air ar¬ 
madas’ propeller-driven planes, they said, would be 
forced into retirement by the new postwar technology. 
Now the mission of the U.S. Air Force was to enter 
into the age of jets, missiles and space exploration. 

If any branch of the military service was prepared 
by history to adjust to fast change, it was the Air 
Force. Its growth was as rapid and often as surprising 
as the development of flight itself 
U.S, military aviation had its beginning when the 
Union Army experimented with observation balloons 
in tlie civil WAR. In 1892 a balloon section was for¬ 
mally set up in the U.S, Army Signal Corps, then 
headed by Brig. Gen. Adolphus W. Greely, the Arctic 
explorer. In 1907 the Signal Corps created an Aero¬ 
nautical Division and bought its first plane from the 
WRIGHT Brothers. 


AIR FORCE ACADEMY 
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The u.s. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS had sole command of 
the fledgling air force until 1917 when Gen. john j.' 
PERSHING created an independent Air Service of the 
American Expeditionary Force (AEF) in France. 
Only eight wholly U.S.-trained pilots participated in 
the aerial war over France, but during world war i, 
the U.S, air arm was built up in America to a strength 
of 20,708 officers and 135,000 enlisted men and had 27 
flying fields, 

In the post-World War I National Defense Act of 
1920, an Air Service was created in the U.S. Army. 
The service was changed to the U.S. Army Air Corps 
in 1926, and this name stood until June, 1941, when 
it became the U.S, Army Air Forces, 

In the 1920s the cause of air power was championed 
by, among others. Air Corps Gen. william (billy) 
MITCHELL, who was court-martialed for his single- 
mindedness. But the Air Corps did play an important 
role in the development of aeronautics by making the 
first nonstop transcontinental flight (1923) and the 
first round-the-world flight (1924), as well as pioneer¬ 
ing flights to South America (1926) and from Califor¬ 
nia to Hawaii (1929). Yet at the beginning of world 
WAR II, the Army Air Forces had only a few long- 
range bombers, and fewer than 3000 serviceable 
planes in all. 

But under the vigorous and farsighted leadership of 
Gen. HENRY H. (Hap) Arnold, chief of the Army Air 
Forces throughout World War II, one of the major 
productionfeatsofhistory waste take place. Inabrief 
spurt in World War I, U.S. industry had given evi¬ 
dence of what it could do in the way of turning out 
aircraft. Now, under Arnold’s demanding direction, 
fighters and huge bombers were built at a rate that 
astounded the world. At its peak strength (1944), the 
Army Air Forces had 79,908 planes—an awesome 
force totally new in the annals of war. 

The U.S. air arm was taken from the Army by the 
National Security Act of 1947, and the U.S. Air Force 
was born when President harry s. Truman signed the 
legislation aboard the presidential plane on July 26 of 
that year, Besides its striking arm, the Air Force now 
included a Women’s Air Corps, an Air Reserve and a 
Military Air Transport service that had been set up 
globally during World War II, It was soon to,add the 
AIRFORCE ACADEMY (1954). 

The Air Force was now coequal with the U.S, Army 
and Navy within the Department of Defense and, like 
them, headed by a civilian secretary appointed by the 
President Today the 630,000-man U.S. Air Force is 
composed of almost a score of major commands, 
among the most prominent being the Strategic Air 
Command (responsible for long-range bombing and 
missile operation), the Air Defense Command (re¬ 
sponsible for the defense of the continental U.S.) and 
the Tactical Air Command (responsible for direct ac¬ 
tion against enemy forces). The Air Force has been 
called upon by U.S, Presidents since World War II in 
the crises of the Berlin Blockade, the -KOREAN war 
and the VIETNAM war. It is a mainstay of north 


ATLANTIC treaty ORGANIZATION lOrCeS 111 EUrOpe. 

At the same time that it is ready to exercise its con¬ 
ventional role, the Air Force is occupied on the new 
frontier of weaponry and flight. In 1957 the Strategic 
Air Command organized an Intercontinental Ballistic 
Missile Squadron; by 1961, 35 percent of the Air 
Force’s procurement funds were going into missiles. 
(Gf the total Defense budget, from 35 to 40 percent 
goes to the Air Force.) 

Air Force personnel also take part in space explo¬ 
ration. Air Force research is responsible for providing 
satellites, boosters and other equipment to the pro¬ 
gram administered by the national aeronautics 
AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION. The Air Force is also 
building a satellite communications .system for use by 
all services. 

Altogether, the U.S, Air Force is now seeking, in the 
words of one of its experts, “a broad, flexible, well- 
balanced ‘mix’ of aircraft, ballistic missiles, satellite 
systems and man-carrying spacecraft,” 

AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

Authorized by Congress, 1954/ Opened, El Paso 
County, Coh, 1958/ Trains cadetsfor careers in 
U.S. Air Force 

When the U.S, Air Force was made coequal with the 
U.S, Army and Navy in 1947, it became clear that the 
new service needed its own training school, equivalent 
to WEST POINT and annapolis. On April 1, 1954, 
President Eisenhower signed the bill creating the 
long-planned Air Force Academy. Construction was 
begun in El Paso County, Colo., the following year 
and the academy was opened in 1958. Members of the 
first class of cadets, who had begun their studies at 
Lowry Air Force Base, Colo., in July, 1955, graduated 
June, 1959, 

The Air Force Academy conducts a four-year cadet 
program stressing academic study, pilot and naviga¬ 
tion instruction, physical conditioning, survival tech¬ 
niques and leadership training, In addition there is a 
graduate program, and a preparatory school for offi¬ 
cers and enlisted men aspiring to enter the Academy. 

The academy offers 28 undergraduate school 
majors ranging from aeronautical engineering, to 
chemistry, to physics, to the humanities, economics 
and international affairs. All instruction is by Air 
Force officers with masters or doctorate degrees. 

The-number of undergraduates, organized into the 
Cadet Wing, was stablized at 4417 in 1972. Women 
will be admitted to the academy in 1975, As in other 
American service academies, the cadet’s education, 
food and lodging are free and he is paid $208 
monthly. Upon graduation, the cadet receives a bach¬ 
elor of science degree and is commissioned as a Reg¬ 
ular Air Force second lieutenant. He is obliged to 
serve at least five years. 

To enter the Air Force Academy, an applicantmust 
be an unmarried U,S. citizen, at least 17 and not yet 
22 years of age on July 1 of the year admitted, and 
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AIRMAIL 


have had good high school grades with four years of 
English and four of mathematics, Each applicant is 
required to pass a medical examination and college 
entrance board tests. 

Candidates for admission to the academy are 
chosen on a quota basis from states, congressional 
districts, territories, the country at large and from en¬ 
listed men in the regular and reserve U.S. armed 
forces, Appointees from the states are selected by U.S. 
senators, from the congressional districts by members 
of the House of Representatives and from the country 
at large by the President and the Vice President, Ad¬ 
ditional nominations, such as sons of Medal of Honor 
recipients, and a limited number from American 
Samoa, Panama Canal Zone, Guam, Virgin Islands 
and the Republic of the Philippines are also made. 


flights both ways (except Sunday) at first was operated 
jointly by the War Department and the Post Office 
Department. Open cockpit Army biplanes were used, 
flown by Army pilots. In the summer of ,1918, the 
Army was forced to withdraw planes, pilots and me¬ 
chanics because of the demands of world war i. 
Rather than cancel the project, the Post Office decided 
to continue on its own. On Aug. 12,1918, with its own 
specially built mail planes and civilian pilots, the Post 
Office became the sole operator of the country’s air¬ 
mail service, The airmail rate at that time was fixed at 
24 cents an ounce. This was reduced to 16 cents, then 
to 6 cents by November, 1918. 

Even before the difficulties and dangers of flying 
the New York-Washington route had been solved, the 
Post Office began to plan for eventually flying the 
mail across the continent from New York to San 


AIRMAIL 

Scheduled New York-Washington service inau¬ 
gurated by War and Post Office departments, 
May 15,1918/ Operated solely by Post Office, 
Aug. 12,1918-Sept. 1,1921/ Civil-contract basis 
from then on except for three-month interval in 
1954 when U.S, Army flew mail/ New York-San 
Francisco route opened, 1920/ Transpacific air¬ 
mail, 1955/ Transatlantic, 1959/ Current do¬ 
mestic U.S. airmail, billion and a half pieces 
yearly/ International U.S, airmail, half a billion 
pieces yearly 

What might be considered the introduction of airmail 
into the United States took place on Jan, 9,1793, when 
the Frenchman Jean Pierre Blanchard made the first 
balloon flight ever seen in America. He ascended 
from a prison yard in Philadelphia, then the nation’s 
capital, carrying a letter from President george 
WASHINGTON. The letter identified the balloonist as a 
distinguished guest of the young republic and re¬ 
quested that all citizens “aid him with.., humanity 
and good will,” The President himself was on hand to 
witness the ascent, Blanchard’s flight ended safely in 
Gloucester County, N.J., 46 minutes later. After that, 


Francisco, Progress was rapid. The leg between 
Cleveland and Chicago was opened May 15,1919 (Syg 
to 4 hours’ flying time as against 6 y 2 to hours’ 
train time). The New York-Cleveland link was next, 
on July 1,1919 ( 4 y 2 to 5 hours’ flying time as against 
13 to 17y2 hours’ train time). The following year the 
transcontinental route was completed with the estab¬ 
lishment of the Chicago-Omaha leg. May 15,1920, 
and the Omaha-San Francisco leg. Sept, 8,1920, Mail 
could now be flowR from New York to the West Coast 
in 57 hours of wintertime flying and 54 hours of sum¬ 
mertime flying as against 91. hours by train, 

Because of the dangers of night flying, the mail was 
airborne only by day, then transferred to traiiis at 
night, Night flying became possible with the installa¬ 
tion of a chain of radio stations to relay weather re¬ 
ports, and on Feb. 22-23, 1921, the first day-night 
transcontinental airmail service became an actuality, 
covering the distance in 48 hours. Conditions for 

addition of beacons, searchlights mid illuminated 
landing-field markers. 

^ The expansion of airmail routes became so exten¬ 
sive and complex that the facilities of the Post Office 
were no longer able to handle the demands of this new 


numerous letter-carrying balloons were made in the 
United States. 

The first time mail was transported by airplane was 
on Sept. 23,1911, during a Long Island aviation meet, 
when Earle Ovington and Paul Beck executed a six- 
minute hop from Nassau Boulevard to Mineola, 
Many such airmail flights were put on as stunts and 
exhibitions; others were scientific and experimental. 
But none had the approval and financial backing of 
the Government until 1918, when Congress appro¬ 
priated $ 100,000 for the purpose of establishing air¬ 
mail routes. On May 15,1918, a bag of mail was flown 
from New York to Washington, via Philadelphia, in 
3 hours 20 minutes to mark the beginning of the first 
official scheduled U.S. airmail service, (A flight from 
Washington to New York attempted at the same time 
failed when the pilot lost his way.) 

The New York-Washington service with daily 


enterprise, and it was decided that private industry 
should take over, This was achieved through provi¬ 
sions of the Kelly Act of 1925, which invited private 
companies to bid for contracts to carry the airmail. By 
Sept. 1, 1927, the Post Office had withdrawn com¬ 
pletely from flying operations, putting the transporta¬ 
tion of airmail on. a civil-contract basis. (It was at this 
time, 1926, that Charles a. lindheroh was hired to 
fly the mail between St, Louis, Mo., and Cliicago. He 
was on a leave of absence when he made his famous 
nonstop, solo, transatlantic flight from New York to 
Paris, May 20-21,1927.) 

In Februa^, 1934, charges of collusion in the 
granting of airmail contracts were made. While the 
Government investigation was going on, President 
franklin d roosex'elt canceled all contracts with 
private operators and turned the flying of the mail 
over to the Army, The hiatus lasted from Feb, 19 to 
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ALAMO, BATTLE OF THE 


May 7,1934, a period in which 12 Army airmail pilots 
were killed in accidents, The charges of collusion were 
finally dropped and private contracts were restored. 

In the pre>World War II years, the country became 
covered with a web of airlines reaching into Canada, 
the Caribbean, Mexico and South America, Passen¬ 
gers as well as airmail were now being carried in 
ever-increasing numbers. Transpacific airmail be¬ 
came a reality in 1935 and transatlantic airmail in 
1939. 

In the early 1970s the U.S. airmail service was han¬ 
dling about a billion and a half pieces of domestic 
mail yearly and half a billion international air pieces. 
In addition to the major airline carriers, the postal 
system used some 150 air taxi routes, About 18 million 
pieces of mail went over these short routes annually. 

Today lirst-class domestic mail is given air trans¬ 
portation when it can be significantly speeded in de¬ 
livery, Air service for first-class intercity mail began to 
be made necessary by the decline in the rail postal 
handling, In 1937 the postal system had at its disposal 
10,000 passenger trains on which postal employees 
sorted the mail en route. By the early 1970s it had 
fewer than two d 02 en such trains available, 

In an effort to speed airmail service, the U.S. Postal 
Service has set up a next-day delivery system for air¬ 
mail letters, Letters placed in designated boxes before 
4 p,M, are accelerated to reach principal cities within 
a 600-mile radius the following day. 

Airmail is not without its futuristic side. The U.S. 
postal system has conducted trials of the delivery of 
mail by flying missiles (notably in 1959, when a Reg- 
ulus guided missile carrying 3000 letters landed on the 
Florida coast near Jacksonville after a flight of some' 
100 miles from the deck of a submarine in the Atlan¬ 
tic). Fast as this method of transporting mail through 
the air is, experimentation with an even faster elec¬ 
tronic facsimile system has been made. This system 
delivers a first-class letter by microwave television 
across the country in seconds, 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, TREATY OF (see^ac/ien, 
Treaty of) 

AKELEY, Carl Ethan [1864-1926) 

Taxidermist and creator of museum wildlife ex¬ 
hibits/ Began career in Milwaukee 

Born in upstate New York in 1864, Carl Akeley re¬ 
ceived his initial training in taxidermy at Ward’s Nat¬ 
ural Science Enterprise in Rochester, N. Y, At the age 
of 23 he secured a position at the Milwaukee Museum 
and there began his lifelong work of creating displays 
that showed animals in their natural settings. His skill 
was so outstanding that commissions from New 
York’s American Museum of Natural History and 
Chicago’s Field Museum were soon forthcoming. 
Combining the arts of taxidermy and stage design, 
Akeley created for these institutions numerous cele¬ 
brated dioramas that brought the flora and fauna of 


Africa into the lives of millions of Americans, Akeley 
died in 1926 during one of his many research and ex¬ 
ploration trips to Africa. 

ALABAMA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 22nd state, 1819/ Area, 
51,609sq. mi./Pop., 5,444,165 [1970)/ Capital, 
Montgomery/ Largest city, Birmingham; pop. 
500,910 [1970)/ First explored hy Spanish, 
1528-40/ Most of region ceded to U.S. by Brit¬ 
ain, 1785/ Organized as territory, 1817/ Seceded 
from Union, Jan., 1861/ Montgomery became 
temporary capital of Confederacy/ Readmitted 
to Union, 1868/ Montgomery bus boycott of 
1955/ Leading industries: cotton, soybeans, pulp 
and paper, chemicals, textiles, steel 

Spanish explorers—Panfilo de Narvdez in 1528 and 
HEXNANDO DE SOTO ill 1540—wcrc the first Europeans 
to set foot on what is now the state of Alabama, but 
neither was impressed by what he saw, They were pri¬ 
marily interested in discovering gold, All they found 
were Indians farming the rich, black soil of the region. 
The Spaniards soon departed, and Alabama had no 
white settlement until 1702 when the French estab¬ 
lished one near the present site of Mobile, In 1763, at 
the close of the french and Indian war, the British 
assumed title to the area, ceding much of it to the U,S, 
after the Revolution. In 1813 the U.S. seized the terri¬ 
tory then known as West Florida, which included the 
southern portion of present-day Alabama, and it was 
at this time that large numbers of settlers began mov¬ 
ing in from adjacent Southern states. By 1817 Ala¬ 
bama had enough population to organize as a Federal 
territory; two years later, on Dec. 14,1819, it entered 
the Union as the 22nd state, with an area of 51,609 
square miles and an already flourishing cotton agri¬ 
culture. In the fertile black belt in the center of the 
state and to the north in the Tennessee Valley, vast 
cotton plantations arose, their owners importing large 
numbers of Negro slaves to plant and harvest the 
crop, Many poor white farmers meanwhile scratched 
out meager livings in the inhospitable mountainous 
area disdained by the big cotton planters. 

By 1860 Alabama’s population stood at 964,201, of 
whom some 450,000 were Negro slaves. Led by such 
radicals as william l. yancey and other so-called 
“fire eaters,” Alabama moved into the forefront of 
Southern secessionist agitation, abraham Lincoln’s 
election in 1860 removed all doubt about a course of 
action, and on Jan, 11,1861,astateconventionpassed 
the ordinance of secession, On February 4, delegates 
from seven Southern states met in Montgomery to 
form the confederate states of America, and it was 
in Montgomery that the new entity’s temporary capi¬ 
tal was established, with Jefferson davis as its presi¬ 
dent, In May that same year, the Confederate capital 
was moved to Richmond, Va., and Alabama’s part in 
the War Between the States became largely that of a 
rear area, providing supplies and troops for the distan t 





battlefronts. In August, 1864, however, the Union ad¬ 
miral DAVID G, farragut brought the war home to 
Alabama when his fleet succeeded in forcing its way 
into the port of Mobile, Upon the Confederacy’s de¬ 
feat in 1865, Alabama was occupied by Union troops, 
It shared in the South’s difficulties during the recon¬ 
struction years, but was eventually restored to the 
Union in 1868. 

In the post-Reeonstruction era, Alabama for the 
most part remained a one-crop state, hostage to the 
fluctuating market prices for cotton—and prisoner of 
its own inability to come to terms with its large black 
minority, Poverty and illiteracy were commonplace 
among both the newly freed blacks and the poor white 
farmers. But the seeds of a more diversified economy 
were planted in 1871, with the founding of the city of 
Birmingham, Located near a vast deposit of high- 
grade iron ore and rich sources of coal and lime, Bir¬ 
mingham quickly became one of the nation’s leading 
producers of steel. 

In 1910 Alabama’s cotton planters received a force¬ 
ful prod toward diversification when a disastrous 
BOLL weevil epidemic destroyed nearly the entire 
harvest. Although cotton would remain the state’s 
leading crop, numerous farmers thereafter shifted 
away from their exclusive reliance upon cotton to 
other crops, particularly the peanut, which is the basis 
of a variety of products, including dyes, oil, peanut 
butter, flour and insulating board. Many of these uses 
of the peanut were discovered by the black scientist 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER as a faculty member at 
Alabama’s Tuskegee Institute. The forests—chiefly 
pine—that cover large parts of the state have given 
Alabama yet another industry rooted in the soil— 
namely, lumbering, and the manufacture of side 
products, such as turpentine, tar and rosin. 

In the 1930s the newly inaugurated Tennessee 
VALLEY AUTHORITY brought rural electrification to 
Alabama and with it the potential for still much 
greater economic diversification, world war ii, in 
turn, saw an infusion of Federal money for wartime 
manufacturing plants and military installations, In the 
war’s wake the Federal Government built a major 
missile research center in Huntsville—the Redstone 
Arsenal—where the transplanted German rocket sci¬ 
entist wernher von BRAUN was to preside over the 
development of missiles for the armed forces and 
giant rockets for the space program, Given this broad, 
new economic prosperity and a concomitant rise in 
literacy and human aspirations, it would prove only a 
matter of time before old segregationist patterns 
against the Negro were challenged, 

In 1955, in Montgomery, Negroes under the 
leadership of a local pastor, Dr, martin luthbr king, 
JR„ staged a boycott of that city’s segregated bus lines. 
The bus boycott placed Dr. King in the national lime¬ 
light as a new, more militant type of civil rights leader, 
and proved to be only the opening round of an activist 
phase in the Negro’s struggle for equality that swept 
across the South and the rest of the nationin following 


years, With Alabama a caldron of black civil rights 
activity, there arose in the 1960s a white champion of 
the status quo in the person of Gov, george c. Wal¬ 
lace. Wallace rallied grass-roots white resistance to 
Federal laws and court edicts that would have ended 
segregationist practices in Alabama-and in mtich of 
the rest of the nation. 

The 1970 census showed Alabama with a popula¬ 
tion of 3,444,165—its largest city, Birmingham, with 
300,910 inhabitants. With the rise of a comparatively 
atfluent middle class whose livelihood comes from 
industry, such as textiles and steel, rather than the 
land, audits persisting racial difficulties, Alabama had 
become a microcosm of the “New South”—reflecting 
in greater intensity both the promise and the problems 
of the changing South as a whole. 

See Sheldon Hackney; Populism to Progressivism in 
Alabama. 

ALABAMA CLAIMS 

U.S, claims on Britain for damages inflicted on 

American property by Confederate warships built 

in England/ Dispute settled by arbitration, 1872 

During the civil war, British shipyards built a num¬ 
ber of warships for the Confederacy—the most nota¬ 
ble of which were the Alabama, the Florida and the 
Shenandoah. These cruisers sank or damaged a num¬ 
ber of U.S. ships and, after the war, the United States 
demanded financial indemnity from the British. The 
dispute dragged on for several years, further straining 
already acerbic Anglo-American relations. The Sen¬ 
ate rejected a moderate settlement of the claims in 
1869, with the Radical Republican Senator Charles 
SUMNER demanding more than $2 billion*-half the 
cost of the Civil War, Two years later, however, both 
nations, in the Treaty of Washington (negotiated by 
Secretary of State Hamilton pish), agreed to internai- 
tional arbitration by Italy, Brazil and Switzerland. 
Meeting with representatives of Britain and the U.S. 
in Geneva, in 1871-72, the arbitration coitimission 
awarded the U.S. $15.5 million, a figure accepted by 
both sides, Charles francis adams was the key U.S. 
negotiator at the Geneva meetings, 

ALAMANCE, BATTLE Of [m Regulators of 
North Carolina) 

ALAMO, BATTLE OF THE [Feb. 24-Mar. 6,1856) 

Fortress captured by Mexico in the Texas war of 

independence 

On Feb. 23,1836, two months after full-scale hostili¬ 
ties had erupted in the Texas War of Independence, 
a Mexican army of 3000 under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Santa Ann a approached the old mission building, 
the Alamo, in San Antonio, and demanded that the 
200 or so Texan defenders inside its walls surrender. 
The Texans, led by William Travis and James Bowie, 
refused, and thus began the most dramatic engage- 
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ment of the war, the Battle of the Alamo. For almost 
two weeks the Mexicans besieged the mission, and in 
bloody assault after assault they were thrown back. 
But with the odds overwhelmingly against the de¬ 
fenders, it was only a matter of time before the for¬ 
tress was to fall. Finally, on March 6, the Mexicans 
breached the defenses and, after engaging in a furious 
round of hand-to-hand combat, captured the fortress. 
Travis, Bowie and the famous frontiersman davy 
CROCKETT all died in the fighting, and the few de¬ 
fenders who were captured were immediately 
slaughtered by the rampaging Mexican troops— 
although the lives of 30 noncombatants were spared. 
The rage that the slaughter engendered among Tex- 
ans—summed up in the cry, “Remember the 
Alamo’—rallied settler resistance to the Mexicans 
and helped sam Houston raise an army that defeated 
Santa Anna six weeks later at San Jacinto, winning 
the independence of Texas. 

ALASKA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 49th state, 1959/ First in 
area, 586,412 sq. mi./ Pop, 302,173 {1970)/ 
Largest city, Anchorage, pop. 48,081 {1970)/ 
Capital, Juneau/ Discovered by Vitus Bering, 
1741/ Russian territory until 1867 when pur¬ 
chased by the U.S./Leading industries: fishing 
lumber, petroleum 

When Secretary of State william seward bought 
Alaska from Russia in 1867 for $7.2 million, the com¬ 
mon reaction in the United States ranged from incre¬ 
dulity to outrage. Few could imagine what use the 
United States could have for this supposedly barren, 
permanently frozen land mass that was quickly 
dubbed “Seward’s folly” and “Seward’s icebox,” A 
rumor started that had it not been for the judicious 
distribution of Russian gold to important senators, the 
Senate would never have ratified the treaty of pur¬ 
chase. If there was bribery, however, it has since paid 
off handsomely for the nation; through the years, 
Alaska has repaid its purchase price thousands of 
times over in timber, fish, lumber and gold, Moreover, 
exploitation of the state’s natural gas and petroleum 
reserves now bids fair to turn the once scorned “ice¬ 
box” into a new national treasure chest. 

Alaska was discovered in 1741 by Vitus Bering, a 
Danish explorer in the employ of Russia. The Rus¬ 
sians found the land rich in furs and inhabited by Es¬ 
kimos, and it soon became an important Russian 
fur-trading outpost. However, the Russians were in¬ 
terested in exploitation rather than settlement and, 
with the decline of the fur trade in the mid-1800s, 
their enthusiasm for Alaska waned. In the wake of 
their defeat in the Crimean War, it became apparent 
to the Russians that their Alaskan outpost could not 
be defended in any future hostilities with Britain, and 
Moscow decided to sell what had now become a bur¬ 
den. Seward appeared as a willing buyer, and he and 
the Russians quickly concluded negotiations. 


The early history of Alaska under American control 
was one of boom and bust, The first boom came in the 
1890s when gold was discovered in the Canadian 
Yukon and soon after near the towns of Nome and 
Fairbanks in Alaska proper. For a few brief years 
Alaska roared, as prospectors by the thousands 
streamed in. A few made real killings in the gold¬ 
fields, but most were bitterly disappointed. By 1905 
the easy pickings had been exhausted, and many men 
packed up and went home. But it was not long before 
lumbering and fishing industries sprang up._ Then, 
during world war ii, another kind of activity was 
introduced to Alaska, relating to national defense. In 
1942 a part of the Aleutian Islands was occupied by 
the Japanese, Immediately both the islands and the 
mainland of Alaska became major military preoccu¬ 
pations of the U.S., and the number and size of de¬ 
fense installations increased rapidly. After the war, 
Alaska’s close association with national defense con¬ 
tinued—partly because it appeared vulnerable to in¬ 
vasion from Soviet Siberia across the narrow Bering 
Strait, but also because it proved a suitable site for 
strategic bomber (and later missile) bases that could 
pose an effective counterthreat to the strategic arms of 
the Soviet Union, In relation to the defense buildup; 
thousands of Americans emigrated to Alaska to take 
positions as service and technical personnel, while 
thousands more continued to arrive to work in the 
rapidly expanding lumber and fishing industries. 
From the early 1950s to the early 1970s, Alaska more 
than doubled her population, from 130,000 to more 
than 300,000. As this rise in population began, there 
was increasing local pressure for statehood. Congress 
finally granted it on Jan, 3, 1959, when Alaska be¬ 
came the 49th state to join the Union, With an area 
of 586,412 square miles, more than twice that of 
TEXAS, it is the largest state. 

Since statehood, the major development in Alaska 
has been the discovery of immense petroleum re¬ 
serves along its North Slope. Although these were 
immediately recognized as the largest in the U.S,, vast 
problems stand in the way of their exploitation— 
particularly that of bringing the oil out, since the al¬ 
ternatives are ice-breaking tankers or piping the oil 
across the frozen tundra, which may have adverse 
effects upon the arctic wilderness environment. 

ALBANY CONGRESS {1754) 

Representatives from several New England and 
, mid-Atlantic Colonies drew up plan of union for 
mutual defense against France/ Colonial legis¬ 
latures refused to ratify proposal 

Faced with the threat of a new war between France 
and Britain, a congress of representatives from Mary¬ 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Con¬ 
necticut, Rhode Island and New Hampshire met in 
Albany, N.Y., in 1754 to consider concerted measures 
for defense. Out of this meeting came a proposal for 
a plan of union, its primary purpose to provide for the 


common defense against the French to the north and 
west, BENJAMIN franklin of Pennsylvania was 
charged with drawing up this plan. His draft called for 
a central government made up of a Grand Council of 
representatives chosen by the Colonial legislatures. 
Executive responsibility would be vested in a Presi¬ 
dent General, and the acts of the Council, when ap¬ 
proved by the executive, would be binding on all 
1. member Colonies-except when such acts were ve- 

f toed by the Crown, The powers of the central govern¬ 

ment would include raising military forces, imposing 
taxes and negotiating with the Indians. Although the 
A.lbany Congress approved Franklin’s draft, the Colo¬ 
nial legislatures—wary of centralized control—re¬ 
fused to ratify the agreement. Despite its failure, the 
Albany Congress set a precedent. It became the model 
for later Continental Congresses. Elements of 
Franklin’s Albany Plan were to reappear in both the 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION and the CONSTITUTION, 

ALBANY REGENCY 

Derisive name for New York State Democratic 
i political machine in early and middle decades of 

; 19th century 

I It was Whig politician and Albany-based newspaper 

f editor thurlow weed who dubbed the rival New 

! York State Democratic political machineof the 1820s, 

f 1830s and 1840s the “Albany Regency.”FIinged to the 

political careers of New York Democratic politicians 
MARTIN VAN BUREN and WILLIAM MARCY, the Regency 
rose and fell with the political fortunes of its leaders, 
particularly Van Buren’s. Both Van Biiren and Marcy 
served as governors of New York and U.S, senators 
from that state—and Van Buren went on to become 
first. Vice President, and then President of the U.S, 
The Regency was notable as one of the first political 
machines in the country to consolidate its hold on 
’ power through a “spoils system” of patronage ap¬ 

pointments. Although the Albany Regency suffered 
its defeats, it was long the dominant political force in 
New York, its influence reaching to tlie nation’s capi¬ 
tal during Van Buren’s terra as President. The Re¬ 
gency finally suffered a fatal blow when Van Buren 
bolted the Democratic Party in 1848 to run for the 
Presidency—and lose—on the free soil ticket; 

Aimi, Edward Franklin {1927- ) 

; Playwright/ Author of Zoo Story, 1958,NlWs 

i Afraid of Virginia Woolf? 1962, and other 

f dramas 

A master of biting dialogue, Washington, D.C.-born 
: (1927), prep-school-educated Edward Albee burst 

upon the Broadway scene in 1962 when his satiric 
- drama Who‘s Afraid of Virginia Woolf? wes produced. 

Like many of Albee’s works, the play, which later be- 
came a successful movie, is a bitter satire on the pre¬ 
tensions and mores of upper-middle-class American 
life. Beginning with Zoo Story (1958) and the Death 


of Bessie Smith (1959), most of Albee’s earlier works 
were produced off Broadway or abroad, but these laid 
the groundwork for his triumphal 1962 Broadway 
debut, A mixed reception was accorded his later 
plays; the baffling Tiny Alice (1964), described by 
Albee as a “morality play about truth and illusion”; 
A Delicate Balance (1966), a return to his theme of 
middle-class hypocrisy; and the highly experimental 
Box-Mao-Box (1968), 

ALCATRAZ 

Island in San Francisco Bay/ Site of US Army 
barracks, 1859/ Military prison, 1909/ Federal 
prison, 1934/ Meralprison closed, 1963 

A forbidding island in San Francisco Bay, Alcatraz, 
“the Rock,” was more than a prison, It was a legend. 
Known and publicized as an escape-proof maximum- 
security penitentiary for hard-core criminals like al 
CAPONE, Machine Gun Kelly and Louis Lepke, it 
more or less lived up to its reputation. Discipline was 
strict, inmates were counted 12 times a day, amenities 
were few and it may well have been escape-proof. 
Seven men were killed attempting to break free, Six 
others who tried to escape were said to have drowned 
in the swift currents of the bay. Crime stories and 
Hollywood used the prison as a setting. 

Alcatraz’ isolation as an island, together with its se¬ 
vere rocky relief, originally brought it to the attention 
of the military. The Spanish were the first to use it as 
a fortress, and then the U.S. Army garrisoned it from 
1859 to 1909 when it became a military prison. The 
Federal prison system took it over in 1934, In 1963 
Alcatraz was closed and its remaining 260 inmates 
were transferred to other Federal institutions. 

One explanation for the closing was that Alcatraz 
had become too expensive to run. Another was that 
such starkly punitive institutions had become out¬ 
dated. Perhaps Alcatraz had begun, in the words of 
one ex-convict, to “give prisons a bad name,” 
Alcatraz is now under the control of the General 
Services Administration which is studying the possi¬ 
bility of converting the abandoned island into part 
of the Golden Gate National Recreation Area, 

ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

Founded, 1935/ Fellowship of alcoholics com¬ 
mitted to abstinence/ U.S, membership, 181,000, 

330,000 worldwide 

In 1935 two alcoholics struggling against drink 
chanced to meet in Akron, Ohio, They discovered that 
by talking to each other about,their mutual affliction 
and by each lending moral support to the other, the 
battle against liquor was made less difficult. From this 
revelation grew a worldwide fellowship of problem 
drinkers called Alcoholics Anonymous (AA), Mem¬ 
bers, who may keep their names secret, go to weekly 
meetings where they describe their experiences with 
alcohol, and any time— day or night-when one of 
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them feels the urge to drink, he may call upon a fellow 
AA member for help. Using this system of self-help 
and mutual support, the organization has achieved 
worldwide fame for its rehabilitation of problem 
drinkers. Today AA has about 330,000 members 
throughout the world, 181,000 of them in the U.S. 
With headquarters in New York City, Alcoholics 
Anonymous publishes a monthly newsletter and a 
variety of pamphlets on alcoholism. 

ALCORN, James Lusk (1816-1894) 

Mississippi governor, 1869-71/ Senator, 

1871-77 

Scorned by many white Mississippians as a “scala¬ 
wag” because he cooperated with Federal occupation 
authorities in the post-civiL war period, James Lusk 
Alcorn eventually redeemed himself with white su¬ 
premacists after he broke with the Republicans over 
the issue of black officeholders. Born in Illinois in 
1816 and raised in Kentucky, Alcorn moved to Mis¬ 
sissippi in 1844, where he soon became a successful 
planter and Whig politician. Although he opposed 
secession, Alcorn served as a Confederate brigadier 
general, but after the war he cast his lot with the 
Union. Elected governor of Mississippi under its re¬ 
construction Constitution, Alcorn courted the 
black vote but also tried to appeal to moderate whites. 
In 1871 he was appointed to the U.S. Senate and two 
years later he severed his ties with the Republican 
Party because he opposed its more radical recon¬ 
struction policies. Alcorn retired to private life in 1877 
and died 17 years later, at age 78. 

ALCOTT, Bronson (1799-1888) 

Educator, author, utopian philosopher and social 

reformer 

In an age when schools were ruled by the rod, and 
teachers emphasized rote learning, Amos Bronson 
Alcott—educational innovator and utopian philoso¬ 
pher-attempted to reach students through the 
method of Socratic dialogue. His notion that the 
classroom should be a democracy kept him in the eye 
ofcontroversy wherever he taught. Born near Wolcott, 
Conn., in 1799, and largely self-educated, Alcott sold 
books in the South, then took up teaching—first in 
Connecticut, then Boston and finally Germantown, 
Pa., where his daughter louisa may alcott was born. 
Leaving Germantown in 1833, he operated his own 
experimental Temple School in Boston from 1834-39. 
Afterward he moved to Concord, Mass., where he be¬ 
came an associate of the transcendentalist philo¬ 
sophers RALPH WALDO EMERSON and HENRY DAVID 
THOREAU. Alcott established a cooperative utopian 
community, “Fruitlands,” in Massachusetts in 1844— 
and when this failed financially, he became a member 
of the BROOK FARM Community. Before his death in 
Boston, in 1888, he published many writings advocat¬ 
ing the liberalization of American education. 


ALCOTT, Louisa May (1832-1888) 

Author of Uttk Women and other children’s 
books/ Advocate of the women’s suffrage and 
temperance movements 

Brought up under the careful tutelage of her father, 
the progressive educator amos bronson alcott, 
Louisa May Alcott had a childhood filled with 
warmth, love and intellectual stimulation. In 1833 the 
Alcotts moved to Boston from Germantown, Pa., 
where Louisa had been born only the year before. 
Frequent visitors to the Alcotts’ Boston home were 
her father’s friends henry david thoreau and ralph 
WALDO EMERSON. It was the memory of these happy 
childhood times that formed the basis of Miss Alcott’s 
autobiographical novel Little Women (1868), a book 
that gained her nationwide recognition as a writer. 
(She had finished her first book. Flower Fables, at 17, 
though it was not published until years later.) During 
her young womanhood, Louisa helped support her 
family by teaching and taking in sewing. She served 
as a nurse during the civil war, and her Hospital 
Sketches, published in 1863, brought her wide public 
notice for the first time. After Little Women, her later 
books, Old Fashioned Girl (1870), Little Men (1871) 
and To’s Boys (1886), were in great demand. As her lit¬ 
erary fame grew. Miss Alcott became a much- 
sought-after speaker in the then closely related causes 
of women’s rights and temperance. She died in Boston 
on March 6,1888, only two days after the death of her 
beloved father. 

Ah\)m,John(c. 1599-1687) 

Signer of the Mayflower Compact and Puritan 
leader in the Plymouth Colony 

Although the story of John Alden’s wooing of Priscilla 
Mullens, as told in Longfellow’s poem The Court¬ 
ship of Miles Standish, has no certain historical basis, 
Alden was indeed married to the poem’s heroine in 
real life and was a close friend of the Plymouth col¬ 
ony’s military leader, miles standish. One of the 
voyagers on the Mayflower, Alden, born in England 
about 1599, was a signer of the Mayflower compact, 
the shipboard agreement that established the govern¬ 
ment for the new colony. Alden is believed to have 
outlived all the other “Pilgrim Fathers.” Before his 
death at Duxbury, Mass,, in 1687, he held many im¬ 
portant offices in Massachusetts, including assistant to 
the governor and deputy governor. 

ALDRICH, Nelson Wilmarth (1841-1915) 

U.S, senator from R.L, 1881-1911 

A man of profoundly conservative views, Rhode Is¬ 
land’s longtime Republican Senator Nelson Aldrich 
was one of the most powerful men in the U.S. Senate 
over three decades spanning, the turn of the century. 
He was born at Foster, R.I., in 1841, and by the time 
of his election to the U.S, Senate at the age of 40 he 


had made his way from delivery boy to multimillion¬ 
aire businessman. In his 30 years in the Senate, Al¬ 
drich, together with fellow conservatives—William 
Boyd Allison of Iowa, Orville Hitchcock Platt of 
Connecticut and John Coit Spooner of Wisconsin— 
came to dominate the upper house to such an extent 
that hardly any legislation could be passed without 
their support. 

^ Using his presence on key Senate committees and 
his wide-ranging contacts with the nation’s business 
leaders, Aldrich turned baek effort after effort to de¬ 
value the dollar, significantly lower tariffs and in¬ 
crease government regulation of business. In this role 
Aldrich was the chief architect of the gold standard 
Act of 1900, the emergency Aldrich-Vreeland Act 
(1908) and the payne-aldrich tariff act (1909)- 
bills that served to defend the dollar and maintain 
high interest rates and high tariffs. Aldrich retired 
from the Senate in 1911, after a bruising battle with 
party progressives led by Sen. Robert la follette 
of Wisconsin. In the years before his death in 1915, 
Aldrich worked for banking reforms and the mainte¬ 
nance of a sound currency. Many of his ideas were 
incorporated into the Glass-Owen Currency Act 
(1913) that established the federal reserve system. 

ALDRICH, Thomas Bailey (1836-1907) 

Journalist, writer/ Editor o/Atlantic Monthly, 

1881-90 

A friend of henry Wadsworth longfellow, john 

GREENLEAF WHITTIER, JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL and 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
lived in a golden age of New England letters, Though 
not one of the brighter stars in the literary firmament 
of his day, Aldrich nonetheless made his mark in 
American literature. 

Born in Portsmouth, N.H., Nov, 11,1836, Aldrich 
went to New York City as a young.adult and there was 
an editor for a decade. He returned to Boston, and 
after publishing a number of short s tories, novels and 
volumes of verse, he was named to succeed william 
dean HOWELLS as editor of the Atlantic Monthly in 
1881, He headed the magazine until 1890. 

As a writer Aldrich is best known for his narrative 
of his Portsmouth childhood. The Story of a Bad Boy 
(1870). His collections of verse include The Bells 
(1855) and Cloth of Gold (1874). Among his novels are 
Prudence Palfrey (1874), Queen of Sheba (1877) and 
Stillwater Tragedy (IM). 

Jaunty and life-loving, Aldrich devoted the years 
after 1890 to traveling with his wife, Vivian. He died 
in Boston, March 9,1907, 

ALDRIDGE, Ira Frederick (1805-1867) 

American-born Negro Shakespearean actor/ 

Gainedfame in Europe 

Born in New York City in 1805, the son, of a freed 
slave, Ira Frederick Aldridge was training for the 


ministry in the mid-1820s when he met the famous 
English actor and producer Edmund Kean, then on 
tour in America, and became the actor’s personal at¬ 
tendant for the balance of his stay in the U.S. When 
Kean returned to England, he took Aldridge with him 
and encouraged the young Negro’s budding theatrical 
ambitions. After studying at the University of Glas¬ 
gow, Aldridge made his debut as Othello at London’s 
Royalty Theater in January, 1826, He was an instant 
success in the part, and afterward expanded his reper¬ 
tory to include the roles of Macbeth, Shylock and 
King Lear. 

A Negro tragedian was something new in the thea¬ 
ter world of the day, and Aldridge enjoyed triumphs 
elsewhere in England and in Ireland, Germany, Swit¬ 
zerland and Sweden. He became a British subject in 
1863, He died on tour in Lodz, in Russian Poland, in 
1867. 

ALDRIN, Edwin Eugene, Jr. (1930- ) 

Astronaut/ Second man to walk on moon, 1969/ 
West Point graduate, 1951/ Korean War combat 
pilot, 1953 

The epic Apollo XI flight that, on July 20, 1969, 
landed the first men on the moon was described by 
Astronaut Edwin (Buzz) Aldrin, pilot of the lunar 
module, “as a symbol of the insatiable curiosity of all 
mankind to explore the unknown,” 

One of the best scholastically trained men in the 
U.S. astronautical program, Aldrin, who was born in 
Montclair, N.J, in 1930, graduated from west point 
in 1951, third in his class of 475. Later he did graduate 
work, receiving a doctor of science degree from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 1963. In be¬ 
tween he served as a combat pilot in the Korean war, 
flying 66 missions, 

Named to the third group of astronautsin October, 
1963, Aldrin first went into space on Gemini XII in 
November, 1966, and “space-walked” for five and a 
half hours. Then, on July 20,1969, Colonel Aldrin, as 
a copilot of Apollo XI with neil a. Armstrong, made 
man’s finst landing on the moon, 

ALEUTIAN ISLANDS (see Alaska, State of) 

ALEXANDER, William (1726-1783) 

Revolutionary War general/ Fought with dis¬ 
tinction at the Battle of Long Island/ Served, at 
the battles of Trenton, Monmouth, Brandywine 
and Germantown 

“The most martial appearance of any general in the 
army save Washington himself” was the way Conti¬ 
nental Army general William (Lord Stirling) Alexan¬ 
der was described by one of his contemporaries, On 
the other hand, the marquis de lafayette remem¬ 
bered the general’s exercise of command, as being 
“more brave than wise.” But however various were 
contemporary appraisals of his military abilities, Al- 
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exander clearly won the confidence both of Gen. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON and his own troops as the result 
of his heroism in battle. ■ 

Born in New York in 1726 and educated as a math¬ 
ematician and astronomer, William Alexander at¬ 
tempted to establish for himself his father’s disputed 
claim upon Scotland’s Earldom of Stirling; he signed 
his name “Lord Stirling” and he and his wife were 
commonly known in the colonies as Lord and Lady 
Stirling. As a brigadier early in the revolutionary 
WAR, Alexander was put in command of the defense 
of NEW YORK CITY by Washington and oversaw the 
construction of the city’s fortifications. The strength of 
Continental forces in the New York area was quickly 
put to the test at the Battle of Long Island on Aug. 26 
and 27,1776, and found wanting. With the outnum¬ 
bered and outmaneuvered Americans on the left wing 
and center fleeing before the forces of British generals 
Sir WILLIAM HOWE and Charles Cornwallis and 
their Hessian mercenaries, Alexander, commanding 
the right wing in Brooklyn, held his ground for several 
hours. Then he led 250 Marylanders in a forlorn- 
hope, rear-guard action that permitted most of his 
command to escape, but Alexander was captured by 
the British. Alexander soon was exchanged, promoted 
by Congress to major general and went on to fight at 
Trenton, Monmouth, Brandywine and Germantown 
before his death of gout in 1783 at his then head¬ 
quarters in Albany, N.Y. 

kUXmYmSOf<,EmstFrederikWerner 

{1878- ) 

Swedish-born inventor/ Pioneered in radio and 

television 

InbroadcastingtechnologythenameofAlexanderson 
has about the same prestige as the name of thomas 
ALVA EDISON in the field of electric lighting. The 
holder of more than 300 patents, Ernst Alexanderson 
was, during the 1930s and 1940s, being granted anew 
patent every few weeks from the U.S. Patent Office. 
He is best known for his radio frequency receiver, a 
magnetic amplifier, a selective tuner and the high- 
frequency “Alexanderson alternator.” He is also cred¬ 
ited with achieving the first home reception of TV, in 
1927, In 1955 he invented a color TV receiver. 

Born in 1878 in Sweden, and educated there, Alex¬ 
anderson came to the U.S. in 1901 where he joined 
General Electric the following year and remained 
until his retirement in 1947. His work in the field of 
radio won him numerous awards in Sweden and in his 
adopted country, 

AIGM, Horatio {1884-1899) 

Author of books for boys/ Philanthropist 

No American writer of the 19th century exercised a 
greater influence over the youthful readers of his time 
than Horatio Alger, whose books stressed a “rags to 
riches” theme, In more than 100 novels, with titles 


such && Ragged dick (1867), Luck and Pluck (1869) 
and Tattered Tom (1871), Alger held out to each and 
every boy who read his novels the expectation of great 
wealth through hard work, honesty and thrift. The 
heroes of Alger’s novels were almost always poor 
foundlings, newsboys, shoeshine boys or office boys of 
unremitting virtue. Each, in the end—invariably 
through some stroke of good fortune-was hand¬ 
somely rewarded. 

Alger was born in 1834 at Revere, Mass., where his 
father was a Unitarian minister, and graduated from 
Harvard Divinity School in 1860. Although he was 
finally ordained in 1864, he left the ministry after two 
years to devote himself to writing, Alger, who lived 
until 1899, was so touched by the poverty he saw in 
New York Gity—where he spent much of his adult 
life—that he gave most of the royalties from the 20 
million published copies of his novels to charity, par¬ 
ticularly to a shelter for newsboys. 

ALGER, Russell Alexander {1836-1907) 

Secretary of War, 1897-99/ U,S. senator from 

Michigan, 1902-07 

Born to a poor Ohio family in 1836, Russell Alger cut 
a path through the worlds of business and politics that 
led to power and fortune. After rising from the rank 
of private to that of major general in the Union Army 
during the civil war, Alger began the lumber busi¬ 
ness in Michigan that would provide him with the 
funds he needed to realize his political ambitions. He 
served one term as Michigan’s governor (1885-87) 
and in the late 1880s and 1890s was recognized as a 
powerful figure in Republican circles. Appointed 
Secretary of War in 1897 by President william 
MCKINLEY, Alger discharged his duties in a leisurely 
fashion, making few preparations for the Spanish- 
AMERICAN WAR that was brewing and which broke out 
in 1898. Widely castigated during the war for incom¬ 
petency, Alger was almost ruined by the “embalmed 
beef” scandal in which it was found that U.S, soldiers 
had been fed tainted meat. Alger resigned under fire 
in 1899 but reappeared in Washington as a Republi¬ 
can senator from Michigan in 1902, serving until his 
death five years later. 

ALGONQUINS {set Indian Tribes) 

ALL Muhammad {Cassius Clay) {1942- ) 

World heavyweight boxing champion, 1964-67, 

1974- / Olympic gold medal winner, I960 

Muhammad Ali, or Cassius Clay as he was named a I 
his birth in Louisville, Ky., in 1942, combined the 
power of a heavyweight and tire fleet-footedness of a 
lightweight with superb conditioning and asupreme— 
sometimes arrogant(“rmthegreatest”)—confidence, 
to reach the top in amateur boxing in 1960, He won 
the Amateur Athletic Union and Olympic light- 
heavyweight titles, then turned professional, beating 


19 opponents—15'by krtockbtits,fe February, 1964, 
Clay won the heavyweight championship by scoring 
a tephnicgl knockout over Sonny Liston. 

Conyertipg to Black Muslimism and changing his 
name to Muhammad Ah, the outspoken champion 
refused induction into the armed forces for religious 
reasons in 1967 and was sentenced' to five years in 
prison. Four years later his sentence was overturned 
on appeal by the supreme court, and Ali began a 
campaign to regain the title he had been stripped of 
after his indictment. On March 8, 1971, he met the 
hew heavyweight champion, Joe Frazier, and lost, 
George Foreman later won the title from Frazier, and 
in October, 1974, Ali fought Foreman in Zaire; Africa, 
Ali regained the crown by knocking out his opponen t. 
Each fighter received $5 million. 

ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS {1798) 

Intended to suppress conspiracies against and 

criticism of Federal Government 

Beset by increasingly violent criticism from the fol¬ 
lowers of THOMAS JEFFERSON, and by the propaganda 
activities of pro-French, anti-British aliens, the Fed- 
erahst-dominated Congress of 1798 passed four bills 
aimed at the control of domestic dissent and conspir¬ 
acy, The four measures, all signed into law by Presi¬ 
dent john ADAMS in 179^ were: the Naturalization Act 
(repealed in 1802), which extended the period of resi¬ 
dence required for aliens to attain citizenship from 
five to fourteen years; the Alien Enemies Act, which 
was to have force for a period of only two years, and 
gave the President the power to expel foreigners 
whom hejudged dangerous; ths Alien Act and the Se¬ 
dition Act, both also to expire after two years, which 
forbade, respectively, treasonable conspiracies and 
any criticism of Federal officeholders made “with the 
intent to defame” or to bring them “into contempt or 
disrepute.” 

Ten Jeffersonian Republicans, mostly newspaper 
editors, were convicted under the Se“ditioii‘Act and 
suffered heavy fines and irnprisonm'ent. One con¬ 
gressman, Matthew Lyon of Vermont, was jailed for 
publishing a pamphlet criticizing Presldehtf Adams, 
The Republicans were quick to pounce'upofi these 
examples of what they called the “Fe'deralist Reign of 
Terror,” charging the -Adams Administration’ with 
violating the constitutional-guarantee of freedom of 
the press. Republican-dominated legislatures in Ken¬ 
tucky and Virginia passed resolutions (theftrst written 
by Jefferson, tire second by JAMES madison) declaring 
the Sedition Act unconstitutional and nuli and void 
within the borders of those states. The principles 
espoused in the Kentucky and Virginia resolu¬ 
tions later bolstered the arguments of supporters of 
states’ rights, 

The clamor against the Alien and Sedition Acts led 
to the collapse of the Federalist Party, the election of 
Jefferson to the Presidency in 1800 and Republican 
control of Congress. The Repubhcans repealed the 


Naturalization Act and allowed the other measures to 
die at the end of the two-year lives of the statutes, 
Only one statute passed with the Alien and Sedition 
Acts remains on the books today—the logan act of 
1798, which prohibits private citizens from entering 
into negotiation with an enemy of the U.S. in time of 
war. 

See John C. Miller: Crisis in Freedom and James M. 
Vw/I/i,'Freedom’s Fetters, 

ALIEN CONTRACT LABOR LAWS (see 
Contract Labor) 

ALIEN REGISTRATION ACT {1940) {set 
Smith Act) 

ALLEGHENY MOUNTAINS {sttAppalachian 
Mountains) 

Am% Ethan (1738-1789) 

Revolutionary soldier and Vermont political 

leader/ Captor of Fort Ticonderoga, 1775. 

Ethan Allen, leader of the Vermont green mountain 
BOYS, became one of the first heroes of the revolu¬ 
tionary war because of his role in the capture of 
Fort Ticonderoga in 1775. Yet, ironically, he spent the 
final years of his life trying to protect his vast land 
holdings by dickering with the British to establish 
Vermont as an independent state under the protection 
of the Crown, Whether Allen and his brothers, Levi 
and Ira, were serious in their approaches to the Brit¬ 
ish, or were merely trying to put pressure on Congress 
to recognize Vermont as a separate state, remains 
open to speculation. 

Bom in Litchfield, Conn,, in 1738, Allen fought in 
the FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR in 1757, and then be¬ 
came a land speculator in the Vermont wilderness, 
claimed at the time by both New York and New 
Hampshire. After forming the Green Mountain Boys, 
Allen harassed New York settlers in Vermont, and was 
considering an appeal to the king to establish the area 
as a separate colony when the battle of Lexington 
AND CONCORD occurrcd in April, 1775, Believing that 
the rebels would secure his land titles, Allen threw in 
his lot with them and turned his Green Mountain 
Boys against the British. With the help of Benedict 
ARNOLD, he caught the British garrison at Ticonder¬ 
oga completely off guard, giving th'e Revolutionaries 
one of their earliest victories. Buoyed by this success, 
he marched on Montreal. But this campaign led tohis 
capture by the British, and he was not exchanged until 
1778. Although Allen took no further part in the Rev¬ 
olution after his release, he later reorganized his 
Green Mountain Boys to oppose the continuing 
claims of New York upon Vermont Even while the 
war continued, Allen negotiated with the governor of 
Canada, seeking a guarantee of Vermont’s indepen¬ 
dence After Allen’'; death in 1789, New York finally 
abandoned its claims and Vermont entered the Union 
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in. 1791. Under the new state’s tax laws, the 300,000- 
acre holdings of the Allen family were wiped out. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 

Joint U.S.-latin American development pro¬ 
gram begun, 1961, to improve economies of the 
Latin states/ Program all but abandoned by 
1970s 

Begun with high hopes in 1961, the Alliance for Prog¬ 
ress—a joint U.S.-Latin American development plan 
to relieve poverty, combat disease, construct viable 
economies and reduce illiteracy in the nations of 
South and Central America—expired in despair less 
than a decade later. Seen by its initiator, President 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, as an effective response to the chal¬ 
lenge of Cuban communism, the Alliance’s broad 
outlines were sketched by the President at a gathering 
of the Latin American diplomatic corps in Washing¬ 
ton on March 23,1961, Five months later its details 
were filled in at a conference at Punta del Este, Uru¬ 
guay. There a treaty was signed between the U.S. and 
all the Latin American states except Cuba. It provided 
for a U.S. expenditure of $20 billion in goods and 
services over 10 years. 

Despite massive U.S. aid, few Alliance goals were 
met, and by the end of the 1960s overall unemploy¬ 
ment in Latin America had actually increased, hous¬ 
ing conditions remained deplorable, illiteracy was 
widespread and the expected economic growth had 
failed to materialize. By the time President Richard 
NIXON came to office in 1969, disillusionment with the 
Ailiance was rife, and the new President began em¬ 
phasizing trade rather than aid. In 1972 direct aid 
under the program was reduced to $150 million per 
year and the Alliance for Progress was, for all practi¬ 
cal purposes, dead. 

ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN 

Formed Dec., 1945, by AlliedpowerHo oversee 
execution of terms of Japanese surrender/ Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur appointed Supreme Com¬ 
mander/ Succeeded by Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way,1951 

In December, 1945, the Allied powers in the Far East 
set up the Allied Council for Japan as part of the ma¬ 
chinery to carry out the terms of surrender (Aug. 14, 
1945) in the immediate post-woRLD .war ii years. The 
council was headed by Gen, douglas macarthur. 
Supreme , Commander, who was also the American 
delegate. Other members of the council were repre¬ 
sentatives from Russia, China, the Philippines and 
one delegate representing jointly the United .King¬ 
dom, Australia, New Zealand and India. 

The council met in Tokyo and was, in effect, an ad¬ 
visory body to General MacArthur. Gen. Matthew b. 
ridgway succeeded General MacArthurin 1951. The 
council formally ceased to exist when the U.S. peace 
treaty with Japan took effect, April 28,1952, 


ALLIED HIGH COMMISSION 

Formed, 1949/ Consisted of High Commis¬ 
sioners from governments of U.S., Britain, 
France to oversee recovery of West Germany and 
its development into a sovereign state/ Commis¬ 
sion dissolved, 1955 

After the world war ll defeat of Germany in May, 
1945, the country was divided into four occupation 
zones, administered by the U.S., Britain, Russia and 
France respectively. The Allied military government 
of the zones occupied by American, British and 
French forces (constituting what , is now West Ger¬ 
many) continued for little more than four years. 

On Sept, 21,1949, the Allied High Commission was 
set up. Civilian High Commissioners replaced the 
military governors of the three Allied zones and . the 
restoration of West Germany to sovereign status was 
begun under a new, tentative constitution. 

Three years later. Allied military occupation of 
West Germany ended, although U.S. troops remained 
in that country as part of the north Atlantic treaty 
organization forces. In 1953 Dr. james b. conant 
replaced John J.McCloyas U.S.High Commissioner. 
West German sovereignty was restored, May, 1955, 
the Allied High Commission was dissolved and the 
High Commissioners became ambassadors, repre¬ 
senting their respective governments. 

KhlOVU, Claude Jean {1622-1689) 

French Jesuit missionary in Great Lakes region 

As a J esuit missionary and church administrator in the 
North American wilderness, Claude Jean Allouez ex¬ 
plored regions in the Great Lakes area that had never 
before been visited by a white man. Through his re¬ 
ports he focused French attention upon the lake re¬ 
gions, and his sketches of Lake Superior formed the 
basis of the first aecurate map of that body of water. 
Allouez was born in France in 1622 and moved to 
Canada in 1658. In 1663 he was appointed vicar gen¬ 
eral for the Great Lakes area, where he regulated 
commercial relations between French fur traders and 
the Indians. In 1669 he founded a French mission at 
De Pere, Wis, For most of the last two decades before 
his death in 1689, Allouez made his headquarters in 
Green Bay, Wis., and concentrated on missionary 
work with the Illinois and Miami Indians. 

ALMANACS 

Originally "calendars of the stars” marking feast 
days/ First printed almanac, Regiomantus,pMh- 
lished in Germany, 1475/ First American publi¬ 
cation, An Almanack for New England 1639/ 
Benjamin Franklin's Poor Richard’s Almanac 
first appeared, 1732 

“Weather, wit and wisdom” were the staples of the 
traditional American almanac. The pages on weather 
did not consist only of predictions—they also con¬ 



tained information on tides, temperature, moon and 
sun movements and precipitation and storm records. 
Some almanac predictions were extraordinarily accu¬ 
rate, One highpoint was reached by an almanac that 
correctly predicted “rain, hail and snow” on a certain 
day. 

Almost everyone, especially readers whose liveli¬ 
hood came from the sea or from farming, respected 
the almanacs’ weather records and data. As a defense 
lawyer, abraham Lincoln once used an almanac to 
help him discredit prosecution testimony and win ac¬ 
quittal in a, murder trial, He showed the jury an al¬ 
manac that said the “moon was riding low” on Aug, 
28,1857, the date of the crime, thus disproving the 
prosecution’s claim that Lincoln’s client had ample 
light from the moon to commit the murder. 

The wit in the old almanacs ranged from the sly 
joke to the corny quip. But most of the wisdom dis¬ 
pensed by almanacs was actually information or data 
on the varied subjects almanacs dealt with—recipes, 
health tips, advice to farmers and household hints. 

The word Wmmc”—al-manakh—is of Arabic 
derivation. It means a timetable of the skies, or a “cal¬ 
endar of the heavens.” The first almanacs were the 
so-called clog almanacs of the 10th century—four¬ 
sided pieces of wood with notches that would show 
the dates of feast days when held to the sun. The first 
printed almanac appeared in 1475, the Regiomantus, 
of German origin. 

The rise of the almanac in early America began in 
1639 with the publication of An Almanack for New 
England, There followed a series of New England al¬ 
manacs, weather oriented and local in nature, 
although one of them reached an annual circulation 
of 60,000, BENJAMIN franklin’s Poot Richard's Al¬ 
manac, which appeared in 1732, added more wit and 
proverbs to almanac ingredients. The Old Farmer’s 
Almanac, the most legendary of all such publications, 
and still in business, first appeared in 1793. 

A new development in the history of almanacs 
came with the publication of the first of the so-called 
newspaper (or periodical) almanacs—the World Al¬ 
manac, in 1868. Later entries into this field of the 
authoritative, fact-filled handy reference almanacs 
were the Information Please Almanac, the Reader's 
Digest Almanac and Yearbook and the New York 
Times Almanac, 

AlTGm)MohnPeter{1847-1902) 

Governor of III, 1893-97/ Lawyer, jurist and 

political reformer 

Swept into the Illinois governor’s mansion in 1893 on 
a wave of reform sentiment. Democrat John Peter 
Altgeld had quickly become the object of intense ha¬ 
tred on the part of his state’s conservative political and 
financial oligarchy. In the eyes of Illinois con¬ 
servatives, the governor had committed two unforgiv¬ 
able sins: in 1893, shortly after assuming office, he had 
pardoned three anarchists imprisoned on little and 


questionable evidence as conspirators in the hay- 
market RIOT of 1886; and in 1894 he protested, on 
constitutional grounds. President grover Cleve¬ 
land’s dispatch of Federal troops to Chicago during 
the PULLMAN strike. 

Born in Germany in 1847, Altgeld was an infant 
when his parents immigrated to an Ohio farm. 
Brought up in poverty, he was largely self-educated. 
Leaving his father’s farm at the age of 21, he worked 
as a teacher and studied law. In 1874, while living in 
Savannah, Mo,, Altgeld was elected county prosecu¬ 
tor and a year later resigned to move to Chicago, 
Achieving local renown among reformers with his 
book, Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims ( 1884), in 
which he charged that there was a double standard of 
justice for the rich and popr, Altgeld was electedjudge 
of the Superior Court of Cook County in 1886. In this 
position, and later as chief justice of that court, he 
tried to implement many of the judicial and penal 
reforms he had advocated. As governor, he continued 
his campaign to better the lot of the poor by reform- 
^ ing Illinois’ prison system and sponsoring legislation 
' to control child labor. These acts, together with his 
support of civil liberties for anarchists and strikers, 
made him anathema to many conservatives, and after 
a bruising campaign in which he was vilified by the 
press, he was defeated for reelection in 1896. Altgeld 
died six years later at the age of 55, 

See Harry Barnard; Eagle Forgotten: The Life of 
John Peter Altgeld and Paul Kkppner: The Cross of 
Culture, 

AMANA COMMUNITY 

Experiment in Christian communism begun in 

1855 

The Amana Community, one of the most successful 
and long-lasting of the 19th-century communal 
movements, had its genesis in the inspirational Pro¬ 
testant sects of 17th-century Germany. As leader of 
the Community of True Inspiration, Christian Metz 
(1794-1867) led his tiny following from Germany to 
a farm near Buffalo, N, Y., in 1842, where the congre¬ 
gants practiced a form of Christian communism in 
which all property was commonly owned and work 
and worship were inextricably combined. After seek¬ 
ing cheap and plentiful land farther west, Metz once 
more uprooted his flock, settling them in 1855 on an 
18,000-acre tract in Iowa, a commune he christened 
Amana, the name having come to him through inspi¬ 
ration, Shared labor, shared responsibilities aiid 
shared wealth were the hallmarks of this deeply reli¬ 
gious community which eventually grew to seven vil¬ 
lages complete with farms and handicraft factories, 
stores and storage sheds. Today the Amana Commu¬ 
nity still exists, albeit in modified form. Its factories 
now turn out a variety of appliances, and stock in its 
various enterprises is held by 1400 members. 

AMENDMENTS (see Constitutional Amendments) 
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AMERICA, DISCOVERY OF (see Columbus, 
Christopher) 

AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE 

Formed, 1940, to prevent U.S, entryinlo W.W.ll 

For much of the world, 1940 was a year of full-scale 
warfare, with Axis armies overrunning large parts of 
Europe and Asia. As President franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt moved the United States ever closer toward open 
conflict with the Axis powers, he was faced with a ris¬ 
ing tide of antiwar feeling, spearheaded by an organi¬ 
zation formed in 1940 calling itself the America First 
Committee. Supported by a cross section of 
Americans—most of whom either felt that the Allied 
cause was already doomed or that the war in Europe 
posed no threat to the U.S,—America First drew to its 
standard such prominent senators as Arthur van* 
DENBERG and Robert La Follette, Jr., as well as avi¬ 
ator-hero CHARLES LINDBERGH and industrialist Jay 
Hormel. America First never achieved enough 
strength to reverse the policies of the Administration, 
however. After the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, 
on Dec. 7, 1941, the U.S. declared war on the Axis 
powers, and the America First Committee disbanded. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES 

Honorary-membership organization/ Founded,. 

1780/ Sponsors study projects in public interest 

One of America’s oldest learned societies, the Ameri¬ 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences (AAAS) was 
founded in Boston in 1780 by John adams, John 
HANCOCK and other leaders of the Massachusetts Bay 
area. They used as models some of the learned socie¬ 
ties of Europe, such as the French Academy and the 
Royal Society in London. 

The principal activity of the academy is to sponsor 
study projects on topics in the public interest. Recent 
projects'have included a series of seminars on the 
causes of poverty, inquiries on arms control and an 
examination of the role of higher education in today’s 
society. Reports on these studies are published in 
Daedalus, the journal of the academy. 

The academy has its main offices in Boston, with a 
center in California which directs activities on the 
West Coast, Membership totaling 2300 is by election 
and is mainly honorary. The AAAS is supported by 
bequests from foundations, Individual gifts and Gov¬ 
ernment grants. ■ 

AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 

Founded, 1812/ National library for research in 

American history/ Located, Worcester, Mass. 

ISAIAH THOMAS, who had risen from poverty to be¬ 
come a prosperous Boston printer in the early 19th 
century, believed that the answers to many problems 
were fo be found in the actions and thoughts of ordi¬ 


nary men. He set aboutbuyingup the newspaper tiles 
of his times. He later donated these files, plus 8000 
volumes and $20,000, to the Antiquarian Society 
(AAS) he founded with friends in Worcester, Mass,, 
in 1812. 

Today the society, which specializes in American 
history up to 1877, has 20 miles of bookshelves on 
which are more than 750,000 volumes in its library 
building in Worcester, Mass. In addition, the society 
has as many pamphlets, broadsides, manuscripts, 
print maps and newspapers, The AAS also makes 
large quantities of historical material available by 
reproducing in microprint 5000 American history 
titles each year. The library has had a profound effect 
on writing about America and has been designated 
a National Historic Landmark. Membership is by 
election and is open to 240. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 

Founded, 1848, to aid communications within the 
sciences/ Membership, 183,000/ Membership 
qualification: interest in science 

With a membership of more than 130,000 in the 
1970s, the American Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Science (AAAS) is the largest federation'of 
science organizations in the world. Founded by a 
group of scientists in Philadelphia in 1848 to include 
all fields of science, the AAAS now has its headquar¬ 
ters in Washington, D.C., where it publishes the 
weekly newsmagazine Science and the quarterlies 
Science Education News, Science Books and AAAS 
Bulletin. The only requirement for membership is an 
interest in science. 

A private, nonprofit organization, the association 
seeks to further cooperation among scientists in 
different fields, and public appreciation and under¬ 
standing of science. One of the largest undertakings of 
the group is the advancement of science education 
with financial support from the national science 

FOUNDATION, , 

The group operates a clearinghouse of science in¬ 
formation and brings foreign science students to the 
U.S. The AAAS makes awards such as the $1000 
Newcomb Cleveland Prize for an outstanding contri¬ 
bution to science, the AAAS Socio-Psychological 
Prize of $1000 for a paper in this field, and the three 
yearly $1000 awards for science writing sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation, ,, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

Founded, 1915, to protect academic freedom/ 
Membership, approx. 90,000 

As colleges and universities expanded rapidly during 
the early 20th century, faculty influence on their ad¬ 
ministrations diminished and the teachers’ loss of 
freedom to voice impojjular opiitions without fear'of 


reprisal was one result of this trend. In 1913 a group 
of professors at Johns hopkins university re¬ 
sponded to the threat to academic freedom by writing 
to colleagues at other, institutions of higher learning 
and proposing the formation of an organization to 
protect the academic’s professional interests. As a re¬ 
sult of the letter, the American Association of Univer¬ 
sity Professors (AAUP) was formed in 1915 with 
about 650 charter members. Today membership is 
more than 90,000. Academic freedom and tenure- 
job security after a standard probationary period- 
are the main concerns of the AAUP, but it is active in 
other fields such as professional ethics, women’s sta¬ 
tus and students’ rights as well. 

AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 

Founded, 1902/ Nationwide organization servic¬ 
ing needs of car owners/ Membership, 15 million 

With 15 million members in 870 affiliated motor 
clubs, the American Automobile Association (AAA) 
is both an effective service organization for the na¬ 
tion’s motorists and a potent advocate of increased 
highway construction and lower taxes on gasoline. 
Formed in 1902, when there were just 23,000 motor¬ 
cars and 143,000 miles of highway in the United 
States, the AAA’s growth has kept pace with that of 
the automotive industry, which, by the early 1970s, 
had put more than 92 million passenger cars on the 3.7 
million miles of U.S. roads. Among the services the 
AAA oflers its members are any-hour road assistance 
performed, by 26,000 affiliated service stations, $5000 
bail-bond protection, personal accident insurance and 
individually tailored routing, 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 

Founded, 1878/ largest organization of attor¬ 
neys/ Established code of professional ethics, 

1908/ Instrumental in upgrading law education/ 

Membership, about 155,000 

Founded in 1878 by 75 prominent attorneys, , the 
American Bar Association (ABA) is by far the largest 
organization of lawyers in the country, claiming 
155,000,members. Organized at a time when the legal 
professional was generally held in low esteem, the 
ABA has succeeded in its efforts to impose a Code of 
Ethics (1908) on the profession and in creating strin¬ 
gent standards for admission to the bars of most 
states. These standards include at least three years of 
prelaw education, graduation from a recognized 
three-year law school and the passing of a state bar 
examination. Through its various committees, the 
ABA also works for legal reform of both the Federal 
and state criminal and civil codes, reviews the quali¬ 
fications of proposed judges and engages in public 
service programs in such fields as consumerproblems, 
prison reform and environmental law. ■ 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY (see Bible Societies) 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

Founded, 1920/ Dedicated to maintenance and 

extension of constitutional rights/ Membership, 

210,000, including 3000 volunteer attorneys 

Frequently denounced by groups ranging from the 
politically far right (john birch society) to the far 
left (COMMUNIST party), and endorsed by such dis¬ 
parate individuals as labor leader Walter reuther 
and Gen, douglas macarthur, the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) has been a highly contro¬ 
versial organization since its founding in 1920, 

Formed by such public figures as roger Baldwin, 

NORMAN THOMAS, HELEN KELLER and FELIX FRANK¬ 
FURTER at the height of the post-World War I antirad¬ 
ical campaign, the union was soon in the headlines for 
its defense of the rights of dissidents whose civil liber¬ 
ties may have been infringed, With such volunteer 
legal talents as clarence darrow and Arthur gar- 
field hays available to it, the ACLU was in the thick 
of such celebrated litigations as the scopes trial 
(1925), the SACCO and vanzetti case (1920) and the 
SCOTTSBORO CASE (1931), In recent years the ACLU 
has fought for the rights of jehovah’s witnesses to 
refuse to salute the flag, filed a vigorous protest in 
1952 against President harry s. truman’s attempt to 
seize the nation’s steel plants, battled in the courts 
against racial segregation, sought to protect the rights 
of both Nazis and Communists to speak freely and to 
organize, and defended poor clients against state at¬ 
tempts to cutoff welfare payments. In scores of cases 
the ACLU has challenged the Government’s practice 
of electronic surveillance to uncover evidence against 
those charged with political subversion- or criminal 
activities. 

Harsh criticism has frequently been leveled at the 
organization; in the 1950s in particular, the ACLU 
was widely castigated as un-American. Despite such 
adverse publicity, the union persevered, and by the 
early 1970sit had 210,000 dues-paying members and 
could call on the services of about 3000 unpaid volun¬ 
teer attorneys to fulfill its charter commitment to 
“maintain... the rights of free speech, free press,, , 
and otlier civil rights...” 

AMERICAN COLONIZATION SOCIETY 

Founded, 1816/ Sought return of American Ne¬ 
groes to Africa/ Founded Liberia,-1822 

By the early 19th century, there were several thousand 
free Negroes in theU.S. Denied citizenship, they lived 
in a twilight zone between slavery and full freedom 
and were generally considered by whites to be unas- 
similable into American society. In response to this 
situation, the American Colonization Society was 
founded in 1816 to facilitate tlie free Negro’s return to 
his ancestral home In Africa, In the North, it pre¬ 
sented its program as a way toward gradual abolition 
of slavery-removing first free Negroes, and later 
slaves emaneipatedby their owners, The society’s ap- 
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peal in the South lay partly in its usefulness as a way 
of deporting “troublesome” free blacks. Supported 
for a variety of reasons by many public figures-in- 
cluding THOMAS JEFFERSON, HENRY CLAY and DANIEL 
WEBSTER— the society secured funds from private cit¬ 
izens and from Congress, In 1821 the society bought 
a tract of land in West Africa where, in 1822, the first 
settlement was established to lay the foundations for 
the state of Liberia. Although by 1860 some 11,000 
black settlers had gone to Liberia, it was clear that 
most American Negroes preferred to remain in the 
U.S. With the granting of citizenship to all American 
Negroes after the civil war, the impetus to emigrate 
was weakened still more. The society, however, re¬ 
mained active until 1911, serving as an adviser to the 
Liberian government, 

AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES (see 
World War I) 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 

Founded, 1919/Largest organization of farmers 
in U. S, / Publicizes goals of members and lobbies 
in their interest 

Founded in 1919 to represent the economic and legis¬ 
lative interests of farmers and ranchers, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation has grown into the largest 
agricultural organization in the nation, with a mem¬ 
bership of more than two million, While lobbying for 
high Government price supports on commodities, and 
seeking Federal appropriations for agricultural re¬ 
search and education, the bureau generally opposes 
Government interference in the planting, harvesting 
and marketing of crops. The bureau has also been a 
leading advocate of farmers’ cooperatives for the 
storage and marketing of produce, In recent decades 
its expansion into group purchasing, insurance, mu¬ 
tual funds and a wide variety of other consumer ac¬ 
tivities has led thousands of nonfarmers to join its 
ranks to secure low-priced benefits. The bureau has 
headquarters in Park Ridge, Ill., and maintains an 
office in Washington, D.C. 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

First successful federation of craft unions in 
U.S./ Organized as Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, 1881; name changed 
to AFL, 1886/ Samuel Gompers, elected presi¬ 
dent of AFL, 1886, set conservative policies of 
federation/ Disputes with those favoring unioni¬ 
zation of unskilled led to split, 1938, when CIO 
formed/ Split healed, 1955, and combined 
AFL-CIO established/ Teamsters Union ousted, 
1957/Automobile Workers left AFL-CIO, 1968/ 
Current membership in affiliated unions, approx. 
13.2 million 

The early success of the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) in building and maintaining its strength 


as a federation of trade unions may be traced to the 
generally conservative policies of its longtime presi¬ 
dent (1886-1924, with the exception of 1895) samuel 
GOMPERS. Eschewing the ideological orientations of 
such earlier national unions as the knights of labor, 
the AFL never posed a threat to the prevailing capi¬ 
talist economic philosophy of the nation. Nor did it 
seek direct control of member unions, the federation 
being a loose affiliation of autonomous local and na¬ 
tional craft unions instead of a strong, centrally orga¬ 
nized body. Perhaps even more important, the AFL 
limited its concern to skilled workers whom it orga¬ 
nized in a horizontal fashion according to trade, 
rather tlihn vertically, according to industry, Such 
workers, the aristocrats of labor, were not easily re¬ 
placed by union-busting employers, thus giving the 
workers a degree of leverage their semiskilled and 
unskilled brethren lacked. 

Although the AFL under Gompers carefully 
steered clear of broad ideological programs, it was 
not, as it often claimed, nonpolitical. Operating on a 
philosophy of “reward your friends and punish your 
enemies,” the federation often threw its support be¬ 
hind candidates who promised to push legislation that 
organized labor favored, and under Gompers’ prag¬ 
matic leadership membership in the organization rose 
steadily. Nonetheless, the status-quo orientation of 
federation leadership became increasingly galling to 
some of the officers of member unions, but it was 
Gompers’ successor, AFL president william green 
(1924-52), who reaped the whirlwind. With the com¬ 
ing of the Great Depression and the new deal, public 
sentiment became increasingly favorable to unionism 
and under the provisions of the norris-la guardia 
ACT (1932), the national industrial recovery act 
(1933) and the wagner act (1935) the outlook for 
organizing the unskilled and semiskilled in the na¬ 
tion’s mass-production industries became brighter 
than ever before. Nonetheless, the tradition-oriented 
AFL leadership held back, eventually permitting only 
token efforts to organize the unskilled. Hostility be¬ 
tween the craft unions and the advocates of industrial 
(vertical) unions broke wide open at the 1935 AFL 
convention, and John l, lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, formed the Committee for In¬ 
dustrial Organization to unionize workers in mass- 
production industries. The AFL suspended nine 
unions that supported Lewis and then expelled them 
in 1937, The next year, Lewis became president of the 
congress of industrial organizations (CIO). 
This split in labor would not be healed for almost two 
decades when, in 1955, the AFL and the CIO were 
reunited in a combined AFL-CIO, (See labor, 
organized.) 

The combined organization now has a membership 
of about 13,2 million, this despite the ouster of the 
Teamsters Union in 1957, the defection of the. United 
Automobile Workers in 1968 and the continuing in¬ 
dependence of several other major unions. And no 
longer does the union federation maintain a nonpar¬ 


tisan stance, but through its Committee on Political 
Education (COPE) it has been firmly associated with 
the democratic party and has generally contributed 
funds and talent to Democratic candidates. An ex¬ 
ception to this rule came in 1972 when AFL-CIO 
president GEORGE meany led the federation’s execu¬ 
tive board into a declaration of neutrality in the presi¬ 
dential contest between richard m. nixon and 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, Although many member unions 
refused to follow suit, the neutral stance of the feder¬ 
ation reflected a growing conservatism among both 
union leaders and rank and file, a conservatism occa¬ 
sioned by disagreements between workers and lib¬ 
erals over such issues as the Vietnam war, black rep¬ 
resentation in the skilled trades and welfare payments 
to the poor. 

AMERICAN FUR COMPANY [seeAstor, 

John Jacob; Fur Trade) 

AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Nonprofit membership group devoted to ad¬ 
vancement of geographical knowledge/ Char¬ 
tered, 1852/ Located in New York City 

In its efforts to “provide accurate knowledge of the 
world” and advance the scientific, educational and 
cultural aspects of geography, expeditions sent out by 
the American Geographical Society have ranged the 
world from pole to pole. The society’s library in its 
New York City headquarters contains one of the 
world’s largest collections of geographical books, 
periodicals, maps, atlases, photographs and pam¬ 
phlets, In the archives is a 107-sheet Map of Hispanic 
America on the scale of 1 to 1 million, the largest car¬ 
tographic project created by a private institution. 

Chartered by New York State, May 22,1852, the 
society pioneered in map making and supported re¬ 
search in glaciology, the science concerned with the 
forms, movements and effect of glaciers in nature. 
The society’s activities are underwritten by member¬ 
ship fees (it has 4000 members), research grants, roy¬ 
alties and a small endowment. Itspublications include 
the quarterly Geographical Review and special books, 
maps and atlases, 

AMERICAN LANGUAGE 

Began evolving as distinct from British English 
in Colonial times/ Noah lYetor’s'An American 
Dictionary of the English L&uga&gc,published, 
1828/ Contemporary major dialects are New 
England, Southern and Midwestern {General or 
Midland American) 

British playwright George Bernard Shaw once ironi¬ 
cally remarked that the United States and Britain 
were “two countries separated by a common lan¬ 
guage,” By Shaw’s time American English was indeed 
a language markedly different from British English, 
The American language began to evolve at the mo¬ 


ment when English-speaking settlers first arrived in 
the Colonies. Their novel experiences in the New 
World all had to be dealt with verbally, and by the 
time of the American Revolution the press in England 
was frequently satirizing the Colonists’ language—so 
different had it become from the mother tongue. 

Today American English, according to language 
scholars, consists of three major dialectical varieties: 
New England, Southern and Midwestern (or General 
or Midland American), plus at least 24 well-defined 
regional dialects. There are also local variations in 
speech that are confined to certain cities, areas within 
cities or limited rural areas. The American language 
has always been notable for its rapid adoption of for¬ 
eign as well as new native words. In this regard, dis¬ 
tance from Britain, America’s mobile and rapidly 
changing society and the non-British background of 
much of the U.S, population have long worhd to en¬ 
rich and alter national language patterns. The modern 
American lexicon is estimated to contain some half¬ 
million words (of which the average adult vocabulary 
probably makes use of no more than two or three 
thousand). 

Major landmarks in the study and formalization of 
American English include noah Webster’s rinrimer- 
ican Dictionary of the English Lflflgiwge (1828), which 
listed 70,000 words in common American usage at 
that time, and h, l, umCKW’s American Language— 
appearing between 1919 and 1948 in four volumes 
and two supplements—which constituted a monu¬ 
mental effort in scholarship. More recently, numerous 
linguists and book publishers have brought forth 
studies and dictionaries that have helped capture the 
uniqueness of the American language in comparison 
to that of the rest of the English-speaking world. 

From the beginning there were, differences in En¬ 
glish usage and pronunciation among the British Colo¬ 
nists, reflecting the dialectical variations of the regions 
within Britain from which they came. These differ¬ 
ences were ultimately maintained, in an east-to-west 
stratification across the co.ntinent as the population 
expanded westward, with the language of the Soiith- 
west resembling that of the South, and speech in the 
Northwest that of the Midwest and, remotely New 
England. 

No sooner had the first British Colonists stepped 
ashore than they encountered plants and animals for 
which they had no identifying words, as well as the 
native population of Indians who had their own lan¬ 
guages, customs and artifacts. The English language 
had to be adapted to these new circumstances, and 
Indian words were readily absorbed into the Colo¬ 
nists’ speech. Thus did such words tis hickory, moose, 
raccoon, tapioca, moccasin, mugwump, squash, toma¬ 
hawk, woodchuck, opossum, toboggan, wigwam and 
squaw come to enrich the American language. 

As the Colonists of the Atlantic seaboard moved 
westward from'their initial settlements they encoun¬ 
tered French and Spanish settlers, missionaries and 
traders. From them American English derived 
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AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 


French-rooted words such bayou^ cache, gopher, 
picayune, pumpkin, portage, chowder and levee; and, 
from the Spanish, alfalfa, bronco, lasso, pickaninny, 
stampede. Other foreign sources for the growing 
American lexicon were Dutch settlers {boss, caboose, 
cookie, scow), early German immigrants {bum, dunk, 
loafer, noodle, poker) and the Negro slaves who spoke 
various African languages {goober, gumbo, voodoo). 

Some American dialects are relics of old English no 
longer, in use in Britain, but which have been pre¬ 
served in America down through the centuries since 
the early Colonial era, Among these surviving old 
English forms are words and expressions such CiS you 
all, loan (as a verb) and dove (as the past tense of dive). 
Other Americanisms no longer common in England 
are cabin, druggist, fall (for autumn) and to raise (for 
to rear). In pronunciation some features of modern 
American speech preserve an earlier English, For ex¬ 
ample, the American pronunciation of the vowel a in 
such words as bath, last mdpast, with the flat sound 
of rat, preserved the British pronunciation that ob¬ 
tained until the end of the 18th century—after which 
the British a became broader, similar to the American 
a'mfar. 

In many cases, American spelling differs from Brit¬ 
ish. Most of the American variations—emphasizing 
phonetic spelling—were introduced by benjamin 
FRANKLIN and Noali Webster, The, British suffix -our, 
for instance, is reduced to -or, as in honor, labor, vigor 
and color. British spellings ending in -re—centre, the¬ 
atre, meogre-are rendered as -er—center, theater Mid 
meager, h. American spelling, the British j in tp-e is 
changed to an /—hre—while British verbs ending in 
-ise—apologise, reu/fse—are usually written -he— 
apologue, realhe, Other differences occur in words 
such as wagon (American) and waggon (British); de¬ 
fense, defence; ax, axe; plow, plough; check, cheque; 
aluminum, aluminium. There are many instances 
where Americans and British now use entirely differ¬ 
ent words to mean the same thing, as with steam 
shovel, called a crane navvy in Britain; a commuter, 
called a season-ticket holder; electric heater, electric 
fire; fiashlighi,.torch; movie, cinema; mail, post; truck, 
lorry; gas, petrol. 

Undoubtedly the propensity of Americans to use 
new words to meet new situations in a rapidly chang¬ 
ing society has given American English a distinctively 
informal and flexible character. Interestingly, Ameri¬ 
can and British coinages to meet, the same need have 
often resulted in entirely different terms, as in traffic 
circle (American) and roundabout (British), elevator 
and lift, installment plan and hire purchase, Often the 
American coinage has no parallel in other parts of the 
English-speaking world and requires some explana¬ 
tion for comprehension, as with drive-in, soap opera, 
wetback and juke box. Similarly, American usage— 
always tending toward freedom and informality— 
often alters language structure, nouns becoming verbs 
{contact) and verbs becoming nouns {interview). The 
coining and telescoping of words, together with 


prefixes and suffixes, indiscriminately used, have 
popularized beautician, Brooklynite, major¬ 
ette, motel, slenderize, telecast Md sportswise, 

In recent years the regional differences and dialects 
that have accounted for so much richness of idiom in 
the American language have begun to merge and dis¬ 
appear under the impact of the national mass com¬ 
munication media. Yet while print, radio, television, 
records and movies are undoubtedly forces for the 
homogenization of the language, they also work to 
enlarge it by broadly disseminating the vocabulary 
and speech patterns of limited nationality, racial, vo¬ 
cational or cultural groups. Hence an American, no 
matter where he lives, today may find himself using a 
mixture of words and expressions that derive from 
sources as disparate as Negro jazz musicians, astro¬ 
nauts, college students and Madison Avenue admen. 
See H. L. Mencken: The American Language. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE {set Baseball) 

AMERICAN LEGION 

Founded, 1919/ Largest U.S. veterans' organi¬ 
zation, approx. 2.1 million members 

Founded by a delegation of American veterans of 
WORLD WAR I assembled in Paris in March, 1919, and 
chartered by Congress in September of that same 
year, the American Legion was originally an organi¬ 
zation for veterans of World War I. Over the years, 
however, the legion has retained its numerical 
strength by admitting veterans of world war ii, the 
KOREAN WAR and the Vietnam war. With a member¬ 
ship today of about 2,7 million, the legion remains a 
potent pressure group in favor of veterans’ benefits. A 
strong national force for traditional concepts of pa¬ 
triotism, the legion is organized into local clubhouses, 
called posts, where members gather both for social 
activities and service-oriented programs. The Ameri¬ 
can Legion sponsors welfare programs, sporting 
events and an essay contest on Americanisra, 

AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGUE 

Conservative political organization opposed to 

New Deal policies, 1924-40 

Formed in 1934 by a group of conservative Democrats 
who were opposed to the economic and fiscal policies 
of franklin d, Roosevelt’s new deal, the American 
Liberty League strongly supported the Republican 
candidacy of alf landon in his campaign for the 
White House in 1936. After Roosevelt’s landslide vic¬ 
tory, the league lingered on for four more years, its 
prominent members-such as former Democratic 
presidential candidates Alfred e, smith and john w. 
DAVIS— issuing slashing attacks on the New Deal, But 
the league’s ability to sway public opinion proved 
negligible. Finally, with foreign policy issues over¬ 
shadowing domestic problems, the Liberty League 
disbanded in 1940. , 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

Founded in Philadelphia, 1847/ Largest profes¬ 
sional organization ofphysicians/ Acts in concert 
with state agencies to certify medical schools 
and hospitals and determine licensing require¬ 
ments for physicians/ Represents members on 
matters of public policy/ Publishes numerous 
journals to keep members informed on latest de¬ 
velopments in medicine/ Membership, approx. 
150,000 

Although the American Medical Association (AMA) 
is well known for its past opposition to privately fi¬ 
nanced prepaid medical insurance programs and its 
continuing campaign against proposed Government- 
financed National Health Insurance plans, most of the 
work of this national organization of physicians 
rarely, if ever, comes to public notice, With about 
150,000 member physicians organized into 54 territo¬ 
rial and state associations and 1966 county medical 
societies, the AMA is a powerful influence on all 
levels of American medical practice. Through its var¬ 
ious committees and in cooperation with state agen¬ 
cies, it exerts tremendous authority in the certification 
of medical schools, hospitals and intern training pro¬ 
grams, As a self-regulating organization ofphysiciansi 
it determines acceptable standards of medical ethics, 
and through AMA-dominated county medical socie¬ 
ties it disciplines those doctors who ignore those 
standards. Its Council on Drugs helps determine the 
acceptability of new chemical therapy techniques, and 
its numerous publications—on both general medicine 
and the numerous specialties—keep members abreast 
of scientific developments throughout the medical 
world. 

Founded in Philadelphia in 1847 by 250 physicians, 
the AMA set out to establish sound and uniform 
standards for the practice of medicine. By 1871 it had 
convinced most states to establish certification and li¬ 
censing boards, andbetween 1915 and 1920—through 
a campaign to rouse public opinion—it forced the 
closing of numerous medical diploma mills and es¬ 
tablished its own power in determining certification 
standards for medical schools. 

In the last few decades, however, the AMA has 
been the object of considerable criticism from both 
laymen and numerous physicians. It has been charged 
with having little interest in preventive medicine and 
its campaigns since the late 1940s against 
Government-financed health insurance, such as 
MEDICARE, have caused widespread resentment. Re¬ 
cently, attacks have come from another quarter: doc¬ 
tors, residents and interns who feel that the AM A has 
not been sufficiently vigilant in protecting their eco¬ 
nomic interests, a complaint that has led to the for¬ 
mation of physicians’ unions. Despite such charges, 
and a falling off of membership to less than half the 
number of physicians in the nation, the AMA remains 
the most potent professional and political organiza¬ 
tion in the field of medicine, 


AMERICAN (KNOW-NOTHING) PARTY 

Organized nationally, 1854/ Nominated former 

President Millard Fillmore for President, 1856, 

but lost the election 

Arapidly rising tide of Irish and German immigration 
in the 1840s inflamed the fears of many Americans 
faced with competition for jobs from immigrants 
willing to work for low wages. In 1849 a secret society 
called The Order of the Star-Spangled Banner was 
organized in New York City to exploit this antialien 
sentiment, Anti-Catholic, feeling was also running 
high at this time, and as the movement spread to other 
U.S, cities, it attracted large numbers of citizens who 
felt that Roman Catholic immigrants in particular 
were a threat to the American way of life. Members 
of the secret lodges generally replied to questions 
about the politics of the order with the stock remark, 
‘T know nothing”-hence they came to be called the 
Know-Nothings. 

Encouraged by successes in many state and local 
elections in 1852, the Know-Nothings organized na¬ 
tionally and openly as the American Party in 1854, 
Party members were pledged to vote only for native 
Americans and to oppose the Roman Catholic 
Church, The chief goals of the party were to establish 
quotas restricting the number of immigrants per¬ 
mitted to enter the country—something that was 
eventually legislated after the Know-Nothings had 
disappeared from American politics-and to require 
a 21-year U,S. residency for any alien wanting to be¬ 
come a citizen. Today, individual naturalization re¬ 
quires five years’ residence, (See naturalization.) 

The Know-Nothings became, in their opposition to 
the Roman Catholic Church and to contemporary 
immigrant groups, instigators of violence in a number 
of cities across the land. The worst such outbreak oc¬ 
curred in St. Louis in August, 1854; where gangs of 
Know-Nothings took part in bloody riots that left 
eight persons dead, neighborhoods burned out and 
many injured. In 1856 the American Party held a na¬ 
tional convention at which its Southern faction, 
pushed through the nomination of former President 
MILLARD FILLMORE as the party’s candidate for Presi¬ 
dent. In the election, won by jambs buchanan, the 
American Party won only the state of Maryland, but 
its share of the total national popularvote was about 
20percent. After this defeat the party withered away, 
its membership divided over the slavery issue. 

See Ray Billlnglon: The Protestant Crusade, 

AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 

Founded, 1828/ Works for Iniernational ditente 

Although the American Peace Society began as a 
pacifist organization, it formally endorsed the Union 
cause in the civtL war and supported U.S, participa¬ 
tion in WORLD WAR 1 and world war ii. In place of 
pacifism, the'group has labored for means of effecting 
international conciliation. Founded in 1828 by ship- 
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AMERICAN SYSTEM 

Program proposed by Henry Clay, 1824/ Plan 


live tariffs andfederally financed system of roads 
and canals 


owner-philantliropistwiLLiAMLADD—whosewritings 

anticipated the league, of nations and the united 
NATIONS— the society has, over the years, sponsored a 
number of peace congresses and helped form the 
PAN-AMERICAN UNION, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace and the World Peace Foundation, 
Its offices are in Washington, D.C,, where it publishes 
its, ({mrtcxly, World Affairs. 

AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY 

Founded, 1141/ Oldest scholarly society in 

America 

Beginning in 1727, a group of Philadelphia artisans, 
including benjamin franklin, met regularly to ex¬ 
change ideas and information and to seek “mutual 
improvement,” Styled the junto club, the group, in 
1743, at Franklin’s urging, expanded to include 
leaders in all fields of learning. Thus was formed the 
American Philosophical Society, the oldest learned 
society in the U,S, Among its early presidents were 
Franklin (1769-90), astronomer david rittenhouse 
(1791-96) and thomas jefferson (1797-1815), The 
society remains one of the most prestigious clubs in 
the nation, its membership (about 600) limited to 
scholars of distinction. The society’s publications are 
dedicated to the “promotion of useful knowledge,” 
and its library in Philadelphia is a mecca for re¬ 
searchers in the history of science and the American 
Revolution, Heavily endowed, the society supports 
scholarly research in a variety of fields. 

AMERICAN PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 

Anti-Catholic, anti-immigrant group/ Politi¬ 
cally powerful, 1887-96 

A secret society.founded in 1887 in Clinton, Iowa, by 
Henry F, Bowers, the American Protective Associa¬ 
tion (APA) revived the anti-Gatholic, anti-immigrant 
feeling of the defunct American (know-nothing) 
PARTY, APA membership grew to over two million 
after the Panic of 1893, when economic depression 
renewed many native Americans’ fears of job compe¬ 
tition from immigrants and their sons. The APA 
found its main , strength in the Midwest heartland of 
Republican politics, but the free-silver issue of the 
1896 presidential campaign drewsome ofits members 
to support Democrat william jennings bryan over 
the Republican willi am mckinley. After McKinley’s 
election, a combination of European crop failures, 
which lifted American farm prices, and war spending 
in the spanish-american war brought renewed 
prosperity to the farm belt; as prosperity quieted the 
farmers’ anxieties, the APA drastically declined in 
membership and was nearly moribund by 1900, ceas¬ 
ing all activity in 1911. 

See John Higham: Strangers in the Land. 

AMERICAN RED CROSS (ste Red Cross, 
American National) 


In March, 1824, Kentucky’s senator henry clay rose 
in Congress to outline a proposal for U.S. economic 
development, Under this program, which he charac¬ 
terized as the “American System,” Clay proposed that 
the Federal Government finance a network of roads 
and canals to bind the various sections of the country 
together and provide arteries for trade and communi¬ 
cation between regions. The development of manu¬ 
facturing would also be encouraged behind a wall of 
high protective tariffs to prevent goods from foreign 
nations, particularly Britain, from dominating the 
U.S. market. Clay’s proposals were not wholly new. A 
protective tariff aimed at British cloth and pig and bar 
iron had been passed in 1816, and the following year 
President JAMES madison vetoed an internal- 
improvement bill to build roads and canals. But 
Clay’s innovative linking of internal improvements 
and tariffs with the creation of a vast domestic market 
for U.S,-produced farm and factory goods appealed 
to many in all sections of the country, In time the 
phrase “American System” became a rallying cry for 
the WHIG PARTY which, in the 1830s and ’40s, sought 
to dampen sectional rivalries through a nationwide 
program of economic development. 


Races begun, 1851, and held irregularly since/ 
U.S. vessels have won all contests 

When the New York Yacht Club’s sailing vessel 
America beat 17 British vessels in a race around the 
Isle of Wight in 1851, she won what was then called 
the Hundred-Guinea Cup, Six years later the owners 
of the cup deeded it to the New York Yacht Club and 
from then on it was known as America’s Cup, Over 
the decades 21 challengers, mostly from Britain, have 
attempted to secure this symbol of world yachting su¬ 
premacy, but in each race a sailing ship from the New 
York club has turned back the challenge. During the 
early decades of competition, only the largest yachts 
were permitted to compete, but since 1958 the contest 
has been restricted tosloops of the 12-meter class, In 
the races of 1970 and 1974, the American entries easily 
defeated the Australian challengers. 


Union general and Republican politician/ Twice 
governor, 1868- 70 and 1878- 76, of Miss. 

Only 10 days after graduating from west point, 
Maine-born (1835) Adalbert Ames found himself a 
Union war hero,, to be awarded the medal of honor 
for gallantry at the first Battle of Bull.Run where he 
was wounded on July 21,1861. From then on his civil 


WAR career was a succession of triumphs, as the young 
officer rose to the rank of major general. In 1868 Ames 
was appointed provisional governor of Mississippi 
and was elected, in 1870, to the U.S. Senate and then, 
in 1873, to the governorship of the state under its re¬ 
construction constitution. A Republican depend¬ 
ent on black votes, Ames attempted to temper racial 
passions, but his insistence upon the right of Negroes 
to vote made him anathema to many whites. When, 
in 1876, Democrats won control of the Mississippi 
legislature, Ames was forced to resign the governor¬ 
ship to avoid impeachment. He briefly reemerged 
from obscurity in 1898 when he served as a brigadier 
general in the Spanish-American war, then returned 
to private life, dying in 1933 at age 97. 

mis, Fisher (1758-1808) 

Federalist congressman from Mass. 1789-97/ 

Opponent of Jeffersonian Democracy 

In his later years a staunch opponent of Jeffersonian 
DEMOCRACY— which to him smacked of mob rule— 
Fisher Ames was a model New England Federalist, 
Born at Dedham, Mass,, in 1758, Ames graduated 
from Harvard in 1774, later practiced law, and was a 
member of the Massachusetts convention called to 
ratify the u.s. constitution (1787). In 1788 Ames 
defeated Samuel adams for a congressional seat and 
soon came to view the rise of Jeffersonianism a.s the 
counterpart of the extremism in the French Revolu¬ 
tion, Because of this antipathy to the French, Ames 
became a major force in gaming congressional sup¬ 
port for jay’s treaty with Britain in 1795, which gave 
London commercial concessions that were highly un¬ 
popular in America. In the years between his retire¬ 
ment from Congress in 1797, and his death in 1808, 
Ames became an outspoken critic of the Jefferson 
Administration. 

miS,James Barr (1846-1910) 

Educator/ Dean of Harvard Law School, 

1895-1910 

Both as a professor at Harvard Law School and later 
as the school’s dean (1895-1910), James Barr Ames, 
born in Boston, Mass,, in 1846, pioneered in intro¬ 
ducing the case method of teaching. At the time, law 
was generally taught in terms of abstract principles. 
By showing how principles derived from actual cases, 
Ames made the study of law more relevant to his stu¬ 
dents, By the time of his death in 1910, the case 
method of study had been adopted by almost every 
major law school in the nation. 

AMHERST,/#rj)(i 7/7-i7P7) 

British general in French and Indian War/ Re¬ 
fused to head British forces in Revolutionary War 

Born in Kent, England, in 1717, British general Jeffery 
Amherst took Louisbourg, Fort Ticonderoga, and 
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mis, Adelhert (1835-1938) 


Montreal from the French during the french and 
INDIAN war and became a hero not only to the people 
back in England but to the American Colonists as 
well. (Both the town of Amherst, Mass., and a college 
there were named in his honor.) Amherst was the log¬ 
ical choice of the Crown to command British forces in 
the Colonies at the start of the revolutionary war, 
but he refused the post when it was offered him; he 
was unwilling to do battle against his old American 
comrades in arms. Instead, Amherst served as Brit¬ 
ain’s commander of home defenses during the war 
years. Created a baron in 1776, he was promoted to 
field marshal in 1796, one year before his death. 

AMISH 

Prote,itant sect, offshoot of Mennonites/ Settled 
in Pa., 1727/ Skilled as farmers and artisans 

Shunning almos t every innovation or invention of the 
past 250 years, the Amish, most of whom live in Lan¬ 
caster County, Pa,, tenaciously hold to their old and 
simple ways of life, Followers of the Swiss Mennonite 
bishop Jacob Amman, who broke with the orthodox 
Mennonites in 1693-97, they came to Pennsylvania in 
1727. Some of them then moved west into Ohio, Indi¬ 
ana and Wisconsin, and today there are approxi¬ 
mately 50,000 Amish living in about 20 states and 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Amish continue to dress as their ancestors 
dressed. The women wear simple long dresses made 
of flax they have grown and woven into black or 
muted-color cloth, straw or ribbon bonnets and 
shawls. The men dress as simply, and severely in 
equally somber homespun clothes, They do not shave 
their beards and keep their heads covered with stiff, 
broad-brimmed hats. The Amish are excellent 
farmers and artisans, but they have persistently re¬ 
fused to use modern farm implements, They are a 
horse-and-buggy people and, except for a splinter 
group, the Beachy Amish (named after their leader, 
Moses Beachy), the conservative Old Order Amish 
use neither automobiles nor electricity. At 18 an 
Amish boy or girl is free to decide whether to accept 
baptism and remain for life in the Amish community, 
Emphasizing their desire to live a spartan life that 
shuns worldliness, the Amish oppose secondary edu¬ 
cation, In 1972 they won a victory in a U.S. Supreme 
Court decision exempting them from stale compul¬ 
sory education laws that require children to attend 
school beyond the eightli grade. 

AMISTAD CASE (iWi)!, 

54 slaves revolted aboard Spanish schooner near 
Cuba, 1839, and brought vessel into U. S. waters/ 
After their capture, U.S. Supreme Court declared 
the slaves free 

Until the drbd scott decision (1857), no litigation 
involving Negro slaves inspired such widespread 
popular interest and passion as the Amistad Case. In 
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1839, 54 Negro slaves, under the leadership of an 
African named Cinque, killed the captain and several 
of the crew and seized control of the Spanish vessel 
Amistad, on which they were being transported from 
one Cuban port to another. Ignorant of navigation, 
they told a white man to sail the ship to Africa. But he 
stealthily changed course and steered north. In Long 
Island Sound the ship was captured by an American 
warship and taken into New Haven harbor where the 
Negroes were imprisoned. Spanish authorities, sup¬ 
ported by Southerners and other pro-slavery ele¬ 
ments, demanded the extradition of the Africans for 
trial as pirates. President martin van buren was in¬ 
clined to grant this request, but popular sentiment, 
whipped up by abolitionists, stayed his hand. For two 
years the case of the Amistad worked its way up 
through the Federal courts, finally reaching the U.i 
Supreme Court in 1841. 

Although he was a moderate on the slavery ques¬ 
tion, former President John quincy adams agreed to 
argue the case before the high court on behalf of the 
slaves. Adams’ eloquence in defense of human free¬ 
dom-together with his legal point that the slave trade 
was then already illegal under both American and 
Spanish law—swayed the court, despite the fact that 
a majority of its members were themselves Southern¬ 
ers. On March 9,1841, the court ordered the Negroes 
freed and they were subsequently transported back to 
Africa, Ironically, once back in his homeland, 
Cinque—leader of the successful slave rebellion— 
went into business as a slave trader. Later in the year 
1841, a similar act of rebellion on the high seas oc¬ 
curred, placing the U.S, on the other side in an inter¬ 
national litigation. This time a slave rebellion took 
place aboard an American ship, the Cmk and the 
vessel put into a British colony, Nassau, Ignoring the 
precedent established by the Amistad Case. Secretary 
of State DANIEL WEBSTER demandecUhe return of the 
slaves—a request the British refused to honor. 

AMNESTY {SQQ Pardon and Amnesty) 

AMTRAK Railroads) 


were often prominent in the nation’s strikes and de¬ 
monstrations, some of which, like the haymarket 
RIOT in Chicago, in 1886, resulted in bloody clashes 
between police and demonstrators. Along with .syn¬ 
dicalists, anarchists were a forceful element in the 
revolutionary labor movement, the industrial 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD (IWW)—or “Wobblies”— 
playing a part in its efforts to organize textile workers 
in the East and miners in the West. 

But it was as bomb throwers and assassins that an¬ 
archists were most frequently characterized in the 
press of their day. An anarchist, Alexander Berkman, 
was convicted in 1892 of attempting to kill steel mag¬ 
nate HENRY c. FRICK. Another anarchist, Leon Czol- 
gosz, shot and killed President william mckinley in 
1901, later stating that he was inspired by the anar¬ 
chist agitator emma Goldman. The murder trial of 
anarchists Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti (see 
SACCO AND VANZETTI CASE) In 1921 briefly reawak¬ 
ened the issue of anarchism. But by then, after the 
suppression of the IWW during World War I, and the 
split in radical ranks caused by the rise of communism 
in Russia, anarchism had ceased to play even its minor 
role in American politics. 

See George Woodcock: Anarchism. 

AmmSOK Carl David (1905- ) 

American physicist/ Nobel Prize winner, 19M/ 

Discoverer of positron and meson 

In 1932, while studying cosmic rays, Garl Anderson 
noted the seemingly abnormal behavior of a particle 
of matter, It had the same mass as an electron and an 
equal but opposite electrical charge. Anderson had 
found a previously unknown subatomic particle, the 
positron (positively charged electron). With Victor F. 
Hess, he shared the Nobel Prize in 1936 for his disco¬ 
very. The next year, with his associate, S, H. Nedder- 
meyer, he discovered the heavy electron, the meson, 
further advancing the knowledge of atomic structure, 
Born in New York City in 1905, Anderson graduated 
from the California Institute of Technology in 1927 
and became professor of physics there in 1939. 


ANARCHISTS 

Revolutionaries dedicated to abolishment of the 
state/ Helped organizing efforts of IWW/ 
Movement largely defunct by 1920 

The anarchist movement—holding that justice can 
come only through the complete elimination of the 
state—never attracted a large following in the U.S., 
hut the fanaticism of a few individual anarchists ready 
to kill for their beliefs kept the movement in the pub¬ 
lic eye during the late 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Believing that reforms of capitalism to Improve the lot 
of workers would only delay revolution, anarchism 
frequently opposed trade unionism, and was even an¬ 
tagonistic to other radical groups, such as the social¬ 
ist PARTY. Nonetheless, until the 1920s, anarchists 


XmmSON, Marian (1902- ) 

World-famous contralto/ First Negro to sing at 
Metropolitan Opera/ Member, U.S, Delegation 
totheU.N,m 

At the peak of her career, Marian Anderson was con¬ 
sidered by many to be the world’s greatest contralto. 
Born in Philadelphia in 1902, she began singing, at the 
age of six, in a church choir, As winner of a nation¬ 
wide voice contest in 1925, she was given a recital with 
the New York Philharmonic; thereafter, she sang 
throughout the U.S. and in Europe. In 1955 she be¬ 
came the first Negro to sing at the Metropolitan 
Opera, and in 1958, after touring Europe for the State 
Department the previous year, was appointed a U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations. 



Probably the most dramatic incident of her profes¬ 
sional life occurred in 1939 when the daughters of 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION refused, becausc of her 
race, to permit her to give a concert in Constitution 
Hall, which the group owns, eleanor roosevelt, the 
President’s wife, intervened, arranging for the singer 
to give a recital on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial. 
An audience of 75,000 gave her a thundering ovation. 

Her autobiography, My Lord, What a Morning was 
published in 1956, 

ANDERSON, Maxwell (1888-1959) 

leading American playwright/ Pulitzer Prize 
winner, 1938, for Both Your Houses 

What Price Glory?, the grim World War I play that 
Maxwell Anderson wrote with Laurence Stallings in 
1924, was Anderson’s second play and his first success. 
Several plays later, in 1933, he won the pulitzer 
PRIZE for the political satire Both Your Houses. An¬ 
derson’s plays dealt with social and moral problems, 
which he often placed in historical and contemporary 
settings. Winterset, for which he won the New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award in 1936, is based on the 
SACCO and VANZETTI CASE. High Tor, similarly hon¬ 
ored in 1937, satirizes the effects of industrialization 
on personal freedom, Lost in the Stars (1949), a Kurt 
Weill musical for which Anderson wrote the book and 
lyrics, deals with South African apartheid. 

Born in Atlantic, Pa,, on Dec, 15,1888, Anderson 
graduated from the University of North Dakota and 
earned an M.A, at Stanford University. In 1918 he 
went to New York where he worked as a journalist on 
the Globe and World. He died at Stamford, Conn., in 
1959, 

ANDERSON, Sherwood (1876-1941) 

Author, newspaper editor/ Portrayed the dark 
side of smalkown American life in Winesburg, 
Ohio and other works 

In his novels and short stories Sherwood Anderson— 
the self-styled “cornfield mystic"—mourned the 
death of an earlier, small-town, agrarian America be¬ 
fore the 20th century’s harsh and inexorable wave of 
social change, Anderson’s early years in Camden, 
Ohio, where he was born in 1876, allowed him to wit¬ 
ness at firsthand the poverty, both spiritual and mon¬ 
etary, of small-town Midwestern life. Later, through 
his varied experiences as a salesman, advertising 
writer and factory manager, he came to know the 
larger commercial world, 

His career as an author dates from 1913, when, al¬ 
ready almost 40, he left his first wife and his job in a 
paint factory in Elyria, Ohio, for Chicago, then the 
center of a promising literary renaissance. In Chicago 
he produced three mediocre novels before bringing 
forth, in 1919, what has been widely acknowledged as 
ah American classic, Ohio—& collection 

of tales with the common theme of human loneliness 


and despair in a small Midwestern town. After his 
success with Winesburg, Ohio, Anderson moved to 
Marion, Va„ where he edited two weekly newspapers, 
In his next book, Poor White (\92Q), Anderson turned 
to a fictional account of a town’s industrial history in 
which the hero’s inventions, while freeing the farmer 
from animal-like field labor, serve only to imprison 
him in the factory. Among his other books are: The 
Triumph of the Egg (1921); Horses and Men (1923); 
Dark Laughter (1925); and Tar; A Midwest Childhood 
(1926). 

Ironically, when he died in 1941 of peritonitis on a 
ship bound for South America, his former hometown 
newspaper, the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, carried his 
obituary under the headline “Sherwood Anderson, 
Forraer Elyria Manufacturer, Dies.” 

ANDERSONVILLE PRISON 

Largest Confederate stockadefor Union captives 
during Civil War/ Conditions in camp led to 
mass deaths of prisoners/At war’s end, comman¬ 
dant of prison, Capt. Henry Wirz, executed for 
murder 

Agreements to exchange military prisoners broke 
down early in the civil war, and both the North and 
the South were forced to provide for the thousands of 
captured soldiers each held. Although the North’s rec¬ 
ord of humane treatment was far from perfect, its 
abundance of food, manpower and medical supplies 
permitted it to treat Confederate prisoners with at 
least a modicum of decency, In the South, however, 
the situation was far different. As the war progressed 
and severe shortages developed in all essentials, the 
problem of feeding and housing 127,000 captured 
Union soldiers became acute. Widespread disease 
and death among the prisoners resulted, 

The most notorious of Confederate prisoner com¬ 
pounds was at Ahdersonville, deep in the Georgia 
swamps. Opened in February, 1864, the jerry-built 
camp covered a mere 26-acres. Into it some 32,000 
prisoners were j ammed with little in the way of sani¬ 
tary or medical facilities, and with an uncertain sup¬ 
ply of rations. By the summer of 1864, conditions had 
reached such a deplofablestate that hundreds of pris¬ 
oners were dying each day of typhoid, typhus, in¬ 
fected wounds and starvation. In the North, rumors of 
conditions at the prison led Secretary of War edwin 
STANTON to charge the South with a deliberate policy 
“of savage and barbarous treatment” of Union pris¬ 
oners. And, indeed, approximately half of those held 
at Andersonville died before they could be liberaled 
by victorious Northern troops. When the full horror 
of Andersonville become known, a cry for vengeance 
rose in the North, Capt. Henry Wirz, commandant of 
the camp, was tried by court-martial in 1865 shortly 
after the war ended. Despite evidence showing that 
Wirz had done his best to mitigate the suffering of the 
prisoners in his charge, he was convicted of murder 
and executed on Nov. 10,1865, 
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ANDRE, (1751-1780) 

British major/ Hanged for role in Benedict Ar¬ 
nold’s plot to surrender West Point 

Selected by the British general sir henry clinton to 
conduct negotiations with the traitorous American 
general benedict Arnold for the surrender of the fort 
at West Point, N.Y., Major John Andrd appeared at 
Arnold’s headquarters on Sept. 21, 1780, and con¬ 
cluded final arrangements for the surrender, He then 
stuffed incriminating documents into his boot top 
and, dressed in civilian clothes, rode back toward 
British lines. Stopped by a rebel patrol near Tarry- 
town, N.y., Andrd showed a safe-conduct pass pro¬ 
vided by Arnold, but was, nonetheless searched and 
the documents were found. The plot to turn over West 
Point was thus foiled. Andrd, tried as a spy by a mili¬ 
tary court on Sept. 29,1780, was convicted and hanged 
the next day. He was 29 years old. 

See James T. Flexner; The Traitor and the Spy. 

ANDROS, Edmund [1657-1714) 

Proponent of centralized government for the 
British colonies in North America/ Colonial 
governor of N1, the Dominion of New England 
and Fa. 

To unite the Colonies against the French to the north 
and strengthen his control over Colonial govern¬ 
ments, England’s James II established, in 1686, the 
DOMINION OF NEW ENGLAND, which embraced the 
Colonies from Massachusetts in the north to New 
Jersey in the south, Sir Edmund Andros, New York’s 
governor from 1674 to 1681, was appointed as gover¬ 
nor of the Dominion in 1686. Told to rule without 
benefit of local assemblies, Andros set about destroy¬ 
ing the basis of popular government in the Colonies, 
In 1689 King James was overthrown. When word of 
the accession of William and Mary reached Massa¬ 
chusetts, Puritans led by cotton and increase 
MATHER Staged a coup d’etat, arrested Andros and 
shipped him back to England, restoring the old Colo- 
nial charters. In 1692 Andros returned to the New 
World as governor of Virginia, Recalled to England 
five years later, he died in London in 1714. 

ANGLICAN CHURCH [see Episcopal Church, 
Protestant) 

ANGLIN, Margaret Mary (1876-1958) 

Leading tragedienne of the American stage/ Fa- 
rnous for portrayal of heroines in classic Greek 
drama 

For almost five decades Canadian-born (1876) Mar¬ 
garet Mary Anglin was a star of the American stage, 
her popularity rivaling that of her great contempor¬ 
aries MAUDE ADAMS, Julia Mai'low and Ethel Bariy- . 
more. (See Barrymore family.) An unknown when 
she.arrived in New York in 1892, Miss Anglin scored 


her first Broadway success two years later and in 1898 
her performance as Roxane in Cyrano de Bergerac 
made her a star, Famous for her portrayals of such 
classic Greek tragic heroines as Medea and Antigone, 
Miss Anglin frequently toured the nation with her 
own repertory company in which she played opposite 
such rising young stars as Alfred Lunt and Howard 
Lindsay, Miss Anglin’s last role was in 1943 and she 
died in Toronto 15 years later, 

ANNAPOLIS (NAVAL ACADEMY) 

Founded as naval school, 1845/ Reorganized, 

1850-51, renamed U. S. Naval Academy 

Congress grudgingly voted funds for a west point to 
train Army officers in 1802, but when President john 
QUINCY ADAMS (1825-29) proposed a similar school 
for the Navy, he was howled down. Rep. Lemuel 
Sawyer of North Carolina charged such a school 
would “produce degeneracy and corruption of the 
public morality and change our simple Republican 
habits.” Sen, William Smith of South Carolina argued 
that the American sailor “would look with contempt 
upon trifling or effeminate leaders.” Foes of an acad¬ 
emy were fond of pointing out that john Paul jones. 
ISAAC HULL, WILLIAM BAiNBRiDGE and Other Out¬ 
standing naval officers had no need for specialized 
education; they had come to the Navy from merchant 
ships. 

There were “naval schools” of a sort, such as the 
one established on an old frigate in New York harbor 
in 1821, where the 12-and 13-year-old pupils learned 
little niore than to climb the rigging and reef sails, and 
acquired a smattering of astronomy and mathematics. 
Similar schools operated in Boston harbor and Nor¬ 
folk, Va. 

A number of naval officers drew up a petition pro¬ 
testing the lack of formal training, but nothing came 
of it until 1845 when george Bancroft, Secretary of 
the Navy, established the naval school at Annapolis, 
in old Fort Severn. There were 80 cadets in the first 
class. The school was reorganized in 1850-51 and re¬ 
named the U.S. Naval Academy. Today it occupies 
some 292 acres and has an enrollment of more than 
4000. 

Candidates for admission must be unmarried, aged 
17 to 22, of good moral character, with a good scho¬ 
lastic record, particularly in English and mathematics. 
Candidates are admitted by appointment of the Pres¬ 
ident, Vice President, U.S. senators and representa- 
fives and territorial governors; a number are also 
chosen each year from the ranks of enlisted men and 
reserve corps of the Navy and Marines, Midshipmen 
take a four-year course of study that stresses science 
and engineering and includes languages and social 
sciences. They receive $ 1000 annually, plus a monthly 
allowance to cover incidental expenses. On gradua¬ 
tion with a B.S. degree, they are commissioned en¬ 
signs in the U.S. Navy or 2nd lieutenants in the U.S. 
Marines. 


ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION (1786) 

Precursor to the Constitutional Convention, 
1181/ Called to settle interstate commerce dis¬ 
putes; bared need for a stronger Federal compact 
than the Articles of Confederation 

After disputes arose among several states over the 
right of each to navigate along the Potomac River, the 
Virginia legislature, at the behest of james madison, 
called upon all the states to send delegates to Annap¬ 
olis, Md,, to provide for uniform rules of interstate 
commerce, In September, 1786, representatives from 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
Virginia met at the statehouse at Annapolis, Md. The 
delegates from Massachusetts. New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island and North Carolina arrived too late to 
take part in the convention’s deliberations. The other 
states, including the host, Maryland, refused to send 
representatives. It soon became apparent to the dele¬ 
gates present that the issues surrounding interstate 
commerce could not be worked out by representatives 
of so few states, and that the articles of confedera¬ 
tion as then constituted were inadequate to resolve 
disputes among the states. Alexander Hamilton, 
delegate from New York, therefore proposed that all 
states send delegates to a meeting to be held in May, 
1787, that would “render the constitution of the Fed¬ 
eral Government adequate to the exigencies of the 
Union.” Hamilton’s resolution was adopted, and the 
following May the Federal constitutional con¬ 
vention was convened in Philadelphia, 

ANTHONY, Susan Brownell (1820-1906) 

Reformer/ Leader in temperance, antislavery 
and women’s rights movements/ President, Na¬ 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, 
1892-1900 

In 1852 Susan B. Anthony attended a meeting of the 
Sons of Temperance in Albany, N.Y, When she tried 
to speak, she was told that “the sisters were not invited 
here to speak but to listen and learn.” This incident 
convinced her that only through militant action could 
womenobtaineqiialrights—includingsuffrage—with 
men and become elfective workers for social reforms. 
Born in Adams, Mass,, in 1820, and reared by 
Quaker parents in rural New York, Miss Anthony 
taught at Canajoharie Academy in New York State 
(1846-49), before devoting all her energies to cam¬ 
paigns for temperance, abolition of slavery, and 
women’s rights. To test the legality of women’s suf¬ 
frage under, the 14th Amendment granting citizen¬ 
ship to the Negro, she voted in the November, 1872, 
elections in Rochester, N.Y. She was arrested, con¬ 
victed of illegal voting and fined $ 100 but never paid 
it, later declaring she “would ignore all law to protect 
an enslaved woman.” 

From 1892 to 1900 she was president of the Na¬ 
tional American Woman Suffrage Association, re¬ 
tiring when she was 80. Fourteen years after her death 


in Rochester in 1906, the 19tli Amendment giving 
women the vote was ratified by the states, 

ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILES 

Weapon of defense against nuclear attack/ Safe¬ 
guard BMD (ballistic missile defense) system was 
approved by Congress, 1971/ Strategic arms 
limitation agreements, signed by U.S.-U.S.S.R., 
1972, restricted deployment of dejhnsive missiles 

The atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima during 
world war ri carried the equivalent of20,000 tons of 
TNT. It killed or wounded thousands of people and 
destroyed three-fourths of the city’s buildings. Today 
both the U.S, and U.S.S.R, have missiles with five- 
to-ten-megaton warheads (250 to 500 times more 
powerful than the 20-kiloton bomb used on Hiro¬ 
shima). The Soviets have produced a missile capable 
of carrying a 100-megaton warhead, and the United 
States has developed the MIRV (multiple inde¬ 
pendently targeted reentry vehicle), equipped with up 
to 10 warheads—each more destructive than the 
bomb that leveled Hiroshima, Experts agree that 250 
nuclear warheads delivered upon the cities and in¬ 
dustrial centers of either the U.S, or U.S.S.R, would 
bring near-total destruction of those nations. The U.S, 
had nearly 5900 deliverable warheads in the early 
1970s, and the U.S.S.R, had about 2200, 

This mathematics of doom, led to urgent military 
and diplomatic action. On the military front the U.S, 
in cooperation with Canada, built the Distant Early 
Warning System (the DEW line) from Alaska to 
Greenland, to warn of approaching enemy aircraft or 
missiles; and the U.S. Army developed the Nike X 
system, employing radar and computers, to search out 
and destroy hostile missiles in space, This system 
evolved into the Safeguard BMD (ballistic missile de¬ 
fense) system, which was approved by Congress in 
1971. The Navy also went to work on its own sea- 
based antiballistic missile defense system, SABMIS, 
On the diplomatic front, tliree years of Strategic 
Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) by U.S. and Russian 
representatives were climaxed in May, 1972, during 
President richard m. nixon’s trip to Moscow, The 
two nations agreed to limit their antiballistic missiles 
(ABM) and also put a numerical limit on their land- 
based and submarine-launched offensive missiles 
(ICBM), The agreement restricts each side to no more 
than 200 ABM launchers at two locations. It will halve 
the proposed deployment of missiles in the Safeguard 
BMD system, and restrict the Soviets to their current 
Moscow system, and one other, small deployment at a 
selected offensive-missile site. 

The two agreements reached at Moscow, and ap¬ 
proved earlier by the U.S. Senate, were signed by 
President Nixon and Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
A, Gromyko in Washington, Oct. 3,1972. 

ANTIETAM (SHARPSBURG), BATTLE OF (see 
CivilWar) 
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ANTI-FEDERALISTS 

loose grouping of posi-RevoIution political 

leaders opposed to ratification of Constitution 

The dispute between “states righters” and the advo¬ 
cates of a strong central government—which has 
dogged the nation from Revolutionary times to the 
present-had one of its earliest manifestations in an 
anti-Federalist movement that developed after the 
Federal constitutional convention of 1787. Led 
by GEORGE CLINTON of New York, Patrick henry of 
Virgina, and elbridge gerry of Massachusetts, the 
anti-Federalists propagandized against the ratifica¬ 
tion of the constitution, holding that the powers 
granted to the Federal Government were too great 
and would be used to the advantage of wealthy mer¬ 
cantile interests and to the disadvantage of farmers, 
frontiersmen, wage earners and debtors. The anti- 
Federalists also objected to the Constitution’s lack of 
a Bill of Rights—an obj ection that was soon obviated 
by the adoption of the first 10 constitutional 
amendments. The views of the anti-Federalists were 
etfectively answered by James madison and Alexan¬ 
der HAMILTON in the Federalist Papers. Although the 
anti-Federalists failed to prevent ratification of the 
Constitution, some of their beliefs found new expres¬ 
sion in the democratic-republican party that 
began to take shape as an opposition force around 
THOMAS JEFFERSON during GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 

second term as President, 

See Jackson Turner Main: The Antifederalists. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE 

Coalition opposing creation of U.S. overseas 

empire in wake of Spanish-American War 

From late 1898 until 1901, U.S. troops in the recently 
acquired Philippines were engaged in a brutal war 
with native guerrillas who opposed American rule. 
During these years the cause of Philippine indepen¬ 
dence found widespread support in the U.S. at 
large. Mainly through the efforts of the Anti-Imperi¬ 
alist League, founded in 1899 by political reformer 
carl schurz and others opposed to U.S, colonialism, 
the Philippine question became a major issue in turn- 
of-the-century politics, Powerful and well-known 
figures from diverse backgrounds-including indus¬ 
trialist Andrew CARNEGIE, writer samuel clemens, 
labor leader samuel gompers and former Secretary 
of State JOHN sHERMAN-lent financial and moral 
support to the league’s efforts to force withdrawal 
from the islands. The league’s members were moti¬ 
vated by a variety of factors: idealism, pessimism 
about the effects on a republic of becoming an empire, 
and racist aversion to the incorporation of nonwhites 
into America, In 1900 the Democratic Party took up 
the banner of anti-imperialism, and the league, in 
turn, mounted a campaign in favor of that party’s 
presidential candidate, william jEnningsbrYan, By 
November, 1900, however, the Philippine insurrec¬ 


tion was faltering and the issue had ceased to loom so 
large with the American electorate. Republican in¬ 
cumbent WILLIAM MCKINLEY was returned to office 
and the Philippines remained a U,S. possession until 
1946, when the islands became an independent re¬ 
public under the terms of the Tydings-McDuffie Act, 

ANTI-MASONIC PARTY 

Founded, 1826/ First third-party movement in 

U.S./Entered slate in 1832presidential election 

During the early 19th centuiy many Americans be¬ 
came increasingly suspicious of the various secret 
orders that were mushrooming throughout the young 
republic. The Masons, in particular, were under a 
cloud despite the fact that george Washington and 
a number of other patriots had been members of the 
organization. This smoldering distrust burst into 
fierce flame in 1826 with the mysterious disappear¬ 
ance of William Morgan of Batavia, N,Y,, who was 
believed to be writing an exposd of the Masons, The 
Anti-Masonic Party, the first third-party movement in 
the U,S., was founded that same year. 

By 1831 the party had a considerable following 
throughout the country, and a national convention 
was held in Baltimore, Md, Former Attorney General 
WILLIAM WIRT was nominated to run for the Presi¬ 
dency against Democrat Andrew jackson and Whig 
henry CLAY. In the 1832 election the Anti-Masonic 
Party carried only one state, Vermont; Jackson, a 
Mason, won by a landslide. The party soon disap¬ 
peared from the American political scene, but its 
method of nominating candidates for President and 
Vice President by convention was later adopted by the 
major political parties. 

ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY (see Hutchinson, 
Anne) 

ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 

Founded, 1893/ Instrumental in passage of Pro¬ 
hibition Amendment/ Merged with other tem¬ 
perance groups, 1948 

It was at the Calvary Baptist Church in Washington, 
D,C., that the most powerful and effective of temper¬ 
ance organizations, the Anti-Saloon League, met for 
the first time in 1893, While the woman’s Christian 
temperance UNION and other antialcohol groups 
concentrated on obtaining individual pledges of tem¬ 
perance and abstinence—and carry nation went to 
the extreme of smashing up saloons with her hatchet 
—the Anti-Saloon League organized a mass educa¬ 
tional program and developed a formidable political 
lobby in the cause of temperance. 

Under the leadership of Methodist Bishop James 
Cannon, the Anti-Saloon League printed and distrib¬ 
uted more than 100 million flyers, posters and pam¬ 
phlets, all depicting arid decrying the evils liquor was 
said to visit upon mankind: poverty, disease, crirrie. 


insanity and degeneracy. Prohibition of alcoholic 
beverages, the league maintained, would empty the 
jails, the orphanages and the poorhouses. Seizing 
upon the coal and grain shortages as a patriotic issue 
during the early days of world war i, the league 
persuaded Congress to pass a law temporarily banning 
wartime manufacture of liquor, On Jan. 16,1919, it 
attained its ultimate goal of prohibition when the 
18th Amendment to the Constitution was officially 
ratified. But the illegal national drinking spree and the 
gang warfare that ensued led to the repeal of the Pro¬ 
hibition Amendment in 1933 and all but nullified the 
league’s work. In 1948 it merged with other temper¬ 
ance groups into the American Council on Alcoholic 
Problems. 

ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT (sec Abolitionist 
Movement) 

ANTITRUST LAWS 

ShermanAnti-Trust Act passed, 1890, to outlaw 
conspiracies in restraint of trade/ Attempt to 
break up Sugar Trust blocked by Supreme Court, 
1895/ Court established *'ruk of reason" in 
Standard Oil Case, 1911/ Clayton Anti-Trust Act 
passed and Federal Trade Commission estab¬ 
lished, 1914/ In Swift & Co. case, 1932, Court 
held “mere size" did not violate Sherman Act 

As big business became nationwide in the 1870s rind 
1880s, the fight for customers became Increasingly 
ruthless. Competition was particularly cutthroat 
among the railroads. For example, five roads were 
competing for business between New York and Chi¬ 
cago, and the passenger fare for the trip between the 
cities was beaten down to one dollar. 

Seeking a way to control competition and protect 
their profits, businessmen began forming “pools”— 
secret “gentlemen’s agreements” to control produc¬ 
tion, fix prices and share markets. But pools proved 
unsatisfactory, for the “gentlemen” often broke their 
agreements. Businesses then formed the more tightly 
controlled trusts (combinations of corporations) to 
secure the same ends, john d. rockefeller’s stand¬ 
ard oil trust, organized in 1882, was among the first 
and most efficient of the trusts. Soon others were 
formed in meat-packing, sugar, rubber and whiskey. 
And soon there were outraged complaints from small 
businessmen and consumers. In 1888 President 
GROVER CLEVELAND charged that corporations, 
“which should be the servants of the people,” were 
“fast becoming the people’s masters.” That year both 
the Democratic and Republican parties called for a 
law to curb the trusts, and in 1890 Congress passed the 
SHERMAN anti-trust ACT, It declared illegal “every 
contract, combination in the form of trust or other¬ 
wise, or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations,” 

: Before the Sherman Act was passed, however, the 
trusts had found a more effective way to set up large 


business combinations and control industries. They 
used a New Jersey law, which permitted one corpo¬ 
ration to own the stock of another-and thus hold¬ 
ing companies were born. ■ 

,, No one was sure whether or not the holding com¬ 
pany (popularly called a trust) was legal under the 
Sherman Act, and as the years passed, the Govern¬ 
ment made little effort to bring the matter before the 
courts. In 1895 the Federal Government finally de¬ 
cided to use tile Sherman Act against the Sugar Trust, 
which controlled 98 percent of the sugar refining in 
the nation. But the Supreme Court ruled that sugar 
refining was a “local” business that could not be con¬ 
trolled by the Federal Government. (See sugar 
TRUST CASE.) This decision practically wrecked the 
Sherman Act, and for the next seven years, business¬ 
men were free to build even bigger trusts, 

In 1902 President Theodore Roosevelt dusted off 
the Sherman Act and used it to prosecute the 
Northern Securities Company (see northern secu¬ 
rities case), a holding company that had a monopoly 
of rail transportation in the Northwest. The U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court sustained his view in 1904, and after this 
victory Roosevelt explained his attitude toward trusts, 
saying that not all were bad or would lead to an “un¬ 
reasonable restraint of trade.” In 1911 the Supreme 
Court held that the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey was illegal because it engaged in “unreason¬ 
able” restraint of trade. Thus the court accepted the 
“rule of reason”—which had been argued before it for 
several years—as a principle for applying the Sher¬ 
man Act. 

The Supreme Court qontinied to use the “rule of 
reason” to permit the. growth of trusts, and in 1914 
President woodrow wilson asked Congress for 
more stringent, more clearly defined antitrust legisla¬ 
tion. Congress passed the clayton antitrust act iti 
1914 and also established the federal trade com¬ 
mission (FTC) the sameyear to ban “unfair methods 
of competition*” The FTC was expected to ferret out 
business practices that lessened competition and 
spawned monopolies. But in 1932, im’SM/r4; Co, u 
Federal Trade Commission, the Supreme Court ruled 
that “mere size” was not “an offense against the Sher¬ 
man Act.” And over theyears since, the court has held 
that it retains the final wbr^ Ori what business prac¬ 
tices are to be ruled “unfair.” In recent years this dic¬ 
tum, together with the “rule of reason” concept, has 
kept the antitrust lawyers of the Justice Department 
guessing as they seek to control the newest form of 
business combination, the conglomerate— a super- 
corporation with diversified holdings, 

ANZA EXPEDITION [1775-1776) 

Led by fuan Bautista de Ania/ Reinforced 

Spanish settlemerits on California coast/ Estab¬ 
lishedfori at San Francisco 

Ii-1775, while the British were lighting to hold their 
' colonies on the Atlantic coast, Spain was desperately 
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trying to protect its claim to the sparsely settled re¬ 
gions of California, The handful of missions and forts 
it had established on the California coast needed 
more colonists to strengthen them against encroach^ 
ment by the Russians and British from the north. 
Hundreds of miles separated the outposts from the 
seat of New Spain in Mexico. In October, 1775,240 
colonists, under the explorer Juan Bautista de Anza, 
set out for California from Tubac, in present-day 
southern Arizona, Using a route Anza had discovered 
the year before, they made the 2200-mile journey 
across the Colorado Desert without a single loss of 
life. After leaving settlers at San Gabriel (near mod¬ 
em Los Angeles) and Monterey, Anza pushed north 
with a small party. On a hilly peninsula overlooking 
a large bay, they stopped and built a military post. On 
Sept. 17,1776, they dedicated, the fort of san Fran¬ 
cisco de Asfs. 

ANZIO LANDINGS (see World War 11) 

ANZUS COUNCIL 

Mutual-defense organization/ Formed by Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and U.S. in 1951 

In the fpe of the increasing strength of the People’s 
Republic of China and signs of mounting Russian in¬ 
terest in the Pacific, the U.S., Australia and New Zea¬ 
land, in September, 1951, created the Anzus Council, 
whose members agreed to “act to meet the common 
danger” in case of an armed attack upon one or more 
of the signatories. In the spirit of the Anzus pact, Aus¬ 
tralia, in the 1960s, sent troops to support U.S. forces 
in South Vietnam; later, the Anzus Council called for 
strong efforts to end the fighting in Southeast Asia. 

APACHE INDIANS (see/nrfwrt Jr/fici) 

APOLLO SPACE PROGRAM National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration) 

APPALACHIA 

Region comprising 397 counties in 13 states 
stretching from N,Y. westward to Ohio and 
southward into Ga. andAk/About 18.2 million 
live in area noted for potential wealth but present 
poverty 

A sprawiing mountainous expanse, stretching from 
New York State all the way south into Alabama and 
including 397 counties in 13 states, . Appalachia is a 
widely divergent economic mix. Some of the cities on 
its borders, such as Pittsburgh and Birmingham, 
Ala., me booming metropolises built on steel manu¬ 
facturing that the coal mining of the hinterland 
makes possible. The region’s rural inhabitants are 
noted for their pride, piety and fierce independence, 
and the natural resources beneath the soil of Appa- 
lachia—coal, oil, gas and numerous minerals—make 
the region a potential treasure house whose wealth 


has yet to be fully exploited. But to many Americans, 
the word “Appalachia” connotes desperate rural pov¬ 
erty. It conjures up a picture of a landscape laid waste 
by strip-mining operations, flood and soil erosion. 

Not all of Appalachia even remotely fits this pic¬ 
ture. Government statistics published in 1971 reveal 
that the region as a whole is not far behind the na¬ 
tional average in employment and personal income. 
But such statistics are misleading. For by including in 
Appalachia relatively prosperous counties in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and Maryland, as well as 
elsewhere, the abject poverty of many Southern and 
Border State counties is made less evident. Within 
the rural and small-town fastness of Southern and 
Border State Appalachia—where some 9.9 million of 
the region’s 18,2 million inhabitants live—the tuber¬ 
culosis rate is at least twice the national average, and 
other ailments associated with poverty, such as mal¬ 
nutrition, are endemic. In the coal-mining counties, 
disease associated with the inhalation of coat dust- 
silicosis and pneumoconiosis—has permanently dis¬ 
abled more than 70,000 men. According to one au¬ 
thority, 20 of the 30 poorest counties in the entire 
nation are located in the Appalachian area of eastern 
Kentucky, As recently as the mid-1960s, four Ken¬ 
tucky counties, with a combined population of49,000, 
were served by only 11 physicians, who had at their 
disposal but 54 hospital beds. 

Appalachia’s problems have been intensified in re¬ 
cent years by the decline of traditional underground 
coal mining, and its partial replacement by strip 
mining, which not only employs far fewer workers but 
ravages the landscape as well. Thousands of miners 
have thus been thrown out of work, and in many 
counties fully half the population lives on welfare, 
Social Security, veterans’ benefits, union pensions and 
other forms of allowances. To help redeem Appala¬ 
chia, Congress, in 1965, passed the Appalachian Re¬ 
gional Development Act, which initially granted $ 1.2 
billion to the area, mostly for the building of roads to 
the remoter areas of the region so that tourists can 
enjoy the still unspoiled wilderness, and new industry 
can locate in places with a labor surplus, About 20 
percent of the funds were earmarked for such projects 
as school and hospital construction, soil-improvement 
programs and the reclamation of strip-mine areas. 
Despite these initial efforts, people are still leaving the 
region in large numbers; more than a million resi¬ 
dents departed during the 1960s. 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 

Mountain chain extending from Newfoundland 

to Ah/Barrier to western migration in 17th and 

18th centuries/ Chief source of coal in U.S, and 
important repository of other minerals 

Extending southwestward from Newfoundland to the 
central reaches of Alabama, the Appalachian Moun¬ 
tains comprise one of the oldest and longest mountain 
chains in North America. Worn down by millennia of 
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weathering and erosion, these mountains are no 
longer particularly high—the tallest peak being the 
6688-foot Mount Mitchell in North Carolina. But the 
chain’s rugged terrain—particularly along the eastern 
escarpment of its central and southern reaches—long 
served as a boundary for westward expansion, Settlers 
first moved beyond the mountains in the north, where 
the coastal plain was small and the Appalachian’s 
White, Green and Catskill ranges were quite easily 
passed or skirted by those seeking to establish farms 
in western New Hampshire, Vermont and New York. 
Farther to the south, where the coastal plain and 
piedmont were vast and settlement was slower, pio¬ 
neers did not breach the Alleghenies, Blue Ridge, 
Black, Great Smokies and Cumberlands in large 
numbers until much later. After the British hacked 
out military trails during the french and Indian 
WAR in the mid-18 th century, settlers poured over the 
Alleghenies into western Pennsylvania. In 1750 
Dr. Thomas Walker discovered a natural pass through 
the mountains farther south, the Cumberland gap. 
Located at the meeting points of the present states of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, the Cumberland 
Gap afforded relatively easy passage for settlers and 
it was through it that daniel boone blazed the Wil¬ 
derness Trail in the late 18th century. 

With the construction of the Cumberland Road in 
1806, linking the Ohio River with Maryland, western 
migration began in earnest, and in 1817 alone more 
than 17,000 wagons bumped along this road carrying 
settlers to Pittsburgh and beyond. The construction of 
the BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD line through the 
Alleghenies in 1853 lessened the importance of the 
Cumberland Road and greatly facilitated western 
settlement. Of great strategic importance during the 
CIVIL WAR, the B & 0 line was the scene of many skir¬ 
mishes between Union forces and bands of Confed¬ 
erate guerrillas. 

The Appalachians are a region rich in both natural 
resources and beauty. The nation’s major coal de¬ 
posits are found here, and there are important sources 
of iron, petroleum, natural gas, marble, limestone, fire 
clay, gypsum and salt. And each year tens of thou¬ 
sands of nature lovers hike through portions of the 
Appalachian Trail that extends 2050 miles along the 
mountains’ ridges from Maine to Georgia, 

NPPlEGm,Jesse{1811~1888) 

Surveyor/ One of the organizers of the Oregon 

Territory 

In 1843,1000 settlers embarked on a long perilous 
journey from Missouri over the Rocky Mountains to 
fertile Willamette Valley in Oregon, One of the 
leaders of this “Great Migration” over the Oregon 
TRAIL was 32-year-old Kentucky-born Jesse Apple- 
gate, a cattle owner and surveyor from Missouri, His 
account of his adventures on the trail, A Day with the 
Cow Column in 1843, is a Western classic. In 1845 Ap¬ 
plegate helped organize the provisional government 


that functioned in the region until Oregon became a 
U.S, territory in 1849, As surveyor general of Oregon, 
he opened the Applegate Trail, a wagon road to Cali¬ 
fornia. He died in Oregon in 1888, 

APPLESEED, Johnny (John Chapman) (1775-1847) 

Spent 40 years planting apple orchards in western 

wilderness 

One of the truly unique characters of the American 
frontier, John Chapman (everyone called him Johnny 
Appleseed) was a small, wiry man with long hair, a 
scraggly beard and startlingly bright eyes who, as a 
missionary of the small Swedenborgian sect, often 
spoke of his visitations from spirits and angels. Born 
in 1775, in Boston or Springfield, Ma.ss,, he moved to 
Western Pennsylvania, where he made a skimpy liv¬ 
ing selling appleseeds and saplings to westward-mov¬ 
ing settlers. Then, about 1800—barefoot, in cast-off 
clothing, and with a tin plate for a hat—he loaded a 
canoe with bags of seed and moved down the Ohio on 
his rounds as a missionary, stopping along the way to 
plant apple orchards in the wilderness. During the 
WAR OF 1 8 12 , he once raced on foot 30 miles through 
the Ohio wilderness to summon American troops to 
Mansfield, Ohio, thwarting an Indian raid. Until his 
death near Fort Wayne, Ind., in 1847, he continued to 
care for the orchards he had planted and helped set¬ 
tlers to establish their own, 

APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, VIRGINIA 

Site of Lee’s surrender to Grant, 1865, sealing the 

South’s defeat in the Civil War. 

During the first days of April, 1865, Gen, Robert e. 
lee’s Army of Northern Virgina was in full retreat 
from the fallen cities of Petersburg and Richmond, 
Lee .hoped to fight his way across country to Lynch¬ 
burg and Danville to secure provisions for his hungry 
and exhausted troops, and then head southward to 
link up with Confederate armies still intact in North 
Carolina, But ulysses s, grant’s Army of the Poto¬ 
mac pursued Lee’s retreating forces, inflicting heavy 
casualties upon them, and on the night of April 8, 
when Lee bivouacked near Appomattox Court 
House, the reflected fires of the Union troops ap¬ 
peared all around in the night sky. Recognizing the 
impossible odds against the decimated forces, Lee 
sent a flag of truce to Grant the next morning, and 
arranged to meet him in the village. About 1 p.m, Lee 
rode into Appomattox Court House and, in a house 
belonging to Maj, Wilmer McLean, arranged for the 
surrender of all forces under his command in Vir¬ 
ginia, Grant offered magnanimous terms: “each 
officer and man will be allowed to return to his home 
not to be disturbed by the United States authori¬ 
ties_” Also, the men were allowed to keep their 

horses for, plowing. Three days later, April 12, at 
Appomattox Court House, some 7900 survivors of the 
Army of Virginia quietly filed between the ranks of 
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the victorious Union troops and laid down their arms. 
A total number of 28,231 Confederates under Lee’s 
command were paroled and permitted to return to 
their homes, Two weeks later Gen. Joseph eggleston 
JOHNSTON surrendered to General william t. Sher¬ 
man near Durham, N.C, effectively ending hostilities 
between North and South. 

See Bruce Cation: A Stillness at Appomattox, 

ARBUTHNOT AND AMBRISTER AFFAIR (see 
Adams-Onis li'eaty} 

ARCHITECTURE 

Colonial period characterized by simple wood 
structures/ Colonial Williamsburg, 1690s, and 
Independence Hall, 1736, epitomize Georgian 
style/ Washington, D.C., hallmark of Federal 
period, 1790-1820/ Romantic period, 1820-60, 
witnessed Greek, Gothic and Romanesque re¬ 
vivals/ First steel-skeleton building erected in 
' Chicago, 1883/ Louis Sullivan led development 
of skyscraper/ Frank Lloyd Wright’s "organic 
: architecture” distinguished first half of 20th cen¬ 
tury/International style achieves preeminence in 
contemporary urban design 

When the settlers came to America, they found a 
primitive form of architecture already in use among 
the Indians. Depending upon the tribe and the region, 
Indian structures took several forms—most 
commonly, lodges consisting of a pole frame covered 
by skins or bark. But the Eastern and plains Indians 
also built shelters of sod, earth and logs and, in the 
Southwest, hogans of dry mud, or adobe. The settlers, 
used to more substantial European architecture, 
began duplicating the houses they had left behind in 
the Old world—often modifying Old World designs 
according to the available materials and the local cli¬ 
mate. Various styles of European architecture thus 
characterized Colonial America and still largely 
dominate different regions, depending upon the na¬ 
tional background of the original settlers. 

Because most of the settlers of the 13 Colonies were 
English, their architecture predominated during the 
Colonial period (16074789). In the 17th century, 
homes were at first simple, wooden structures, primar¬ 
ily rect^gular in design, with high-pitched roofs as 
exemplified by the “salt box,” or Cape Cod style, 
Usually there were only two rooms, with a massive, 
central chimney providing an open fireplace, used 
both for cooking and warmth, in each room. Exterior 
walls were often made of half timbers (split tree 
trunks) and filled in with wattle and daub (twigs and 
clay). The exterior was then often covered with shin¬ 
gles or clapboard. Most houses had small hinged win¬ 
dows with panes of glass or oil-saturated paper. Later 
the Colonial house became larger and more elabo-, 
rate; often it was expanded to four rooms, with a cen¬ 
ter hall that had a fireplace at each end. Carpenters 
introduced decorative windows and doors,-the latter 


often topped with a transom or an ornamental fan¬ 
light, a semicircular window. 

In New Netherland (to become New York) the 
Dutch introduced a compact farmhouse with steep 
roofs, small dormer windows and wide overhanging 
eaves, About 1638 the log cabin was brought to 
America by Swedish settlers in the Delaware River 
valley. The French in Louisiana gave their homes 
graceful second-story balconies with exquisite iron¬ 
work; the Spanish in New Mexico and Texas con¬ 
structed churches and houses with thick stone and 
adobe walls and heavy buttresses, and frequently 
created ornate entrances in striking contrast to the 
starkly plain facades of New England. 

The last years of the 17th century saw the appear¬ 
ance in America~as preserved most notably at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va,—of Georgian style. This was the mode 
then prevailing in England. Georgian style proved 
particularly suited to large homes, churches and pub¬ 
lic buildings. Its hallmark was elegance—imposing 
chimneys, symmetrical windows and dormers, a 
handsome central doorway with pediment, striking 
cornices, and balustrades that extended around the 
roof in elaborately carved wood that imitated the 
stonework of the Englishstyle. By the eve of the Rev¬ 
olution, the Georgian style was in evidence from 
Portsmouth, N.H., in the North, to Charleston, S.C., 
in the South, with many of its finest examples in Phil¬ 
adelphia, including independence hall (1731-36). 

In the Colonial period the New World had few 
trained architects, and builders usually borrowed a 
basic design, often adding some of their own ideas. 
Thus America’s Georgian period was largely inspired 
by the designs of British architects, especially Sir 
Christopher Wren. The few professional architects in 
America were trained in Europe, but a number of tal¬ 
ented amateurs made their mark, One of them was 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. Jcfferson had traveled extensively 
in Europe, where he was impressed by the Roman 
style, bringing it to his most celebrated designs-his 
home at Monticello, the state capitol of Virginia at 
Richmond and the University of Virginia. 

Washington and the Federal Period 

In the Federal period (1790-1820)—whose crowning 
achievement was the building of Washington, d.c, 
—Americans in increasing number had begun the 
study of architecture abroad. These foreign-trained 
men designed some of the nation’s most important 
buildings. But in the years 1815-17 it was Frenchman 
PIERRE CHARLES l’enfant and English immigrant 
BENJAMIN LATROBE who Were primarily responsible 
for the rebuilding of Washington, D.C., which the 
British had burned in 1814, The city plan, modeled 
after that of Paris, was laid out by L’Enfant, while 
Latrobe brought to the capital’s buildings themselves 
the dignity and stately beauty of the classical temples 
he haff admired in Greece, ' 

Among the notable architects of the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, was SAMUEL MCINTIRE, a Converted master car¬ 
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penter and woodcarver. His boxlike houses of brick or 
frame were the most handsome residences along the 
New England coast, asher benjamin, of Greenfield, 
Mass., published the first original book on architec¬ 
ture in the U.S., The Elements of Architecture, Town 
and Country Builder’s Assistant (1797), Benjamin also 
coauthored The American Builder’s Companion 
(1806). Carpenters all over the nation were inspired 
by his books, adding their own ideas to those of Ben¬ 
jamin to create a rich diversity of native designs. 

During the romantic period (1820-60) a series of 
revivals dominated U.S, architecture, reflecting the 
vogues in Europe, First came the full flowering of the 
Greek, or classical, revival, introduced by Latrobe 
with the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia (1799) 
and in his Washington, D.C,, designs. Classical revival 
climaxed in Robert mills’ U.S. Treasuiy Building 
(1836), in Washington, D,C„in his Grecian designs in 
Charleston, Richmond and Boston and in those of 
William Strickland and Thomas Walter in Philadel¬ 
phia—where Walter’s Grecian masterpiece, Girard 
College, was built in 1833. 

As Greek revival declined, the Gothic revival 
ascended with its rich ornamentation and decorative 
scrollwork. Mid- 19th-century America’s more impor¬ 
tant Gothic architects were Richard Upjohn and 
JAMES RENWiCK, JR, Upjohn designed Trinity Church 
in New York City (1846), while Renwick was respon¬ 
sible for the city’s Grace Church (1846) and the mon¬ 
umental St. Patrick’s Cathedral (1858-79), 

The middle decades of the 19th century witnessed 
a Romanesque revival, Romanesque captured the 
medieval characteristics of massed stone, small win¬ 
dows admitting little light, wide, round-arched door¬ 
ways and profuse ornamentation. Romanesque 
spread throughout the U.S, and remains in evidence 
today in the many banks, railroad stations, libraries, 
jails and other massive public buildings that are still 
standing from the 19th century. During this period of 
revivals, American architecture was also swept up in 
the Victorian mode. Victorian showed an eclectic 
mixture of influences that often combined, in the 


ated with the lavishly romantic yet supremely elegant 
shingle-style houses built in Newport, R,I., in the 
1880s. CHARLES F. MCKIM and STANFORD WHITE had 
apprenticed under Richardson. Like their partner, 
Charles F. Mead, they had trained in Europe, and 
their designs borrowed from the architecture of Rome 
and the French and Italian Renaissance, Among the 
many great public buildings they designed were the 
old Pennsylvania Station in New York (1904-10), with 
its soaring interiors modeled after Rome’s Baths of 
Caracalla, and a group of buildings for Columbia 
University, The firm was also largely responsible for 
the plans of the Chicago Exposition of 1893 and its 
widely acclaimed "White City.” 

Father of Modern Architecture 

America’s break with the architectural past accel¬ 
erated in the late 19th century with the advent of the 
Chicago school, centering on louis henri sullivan 
(1856-1924)~who was to become acknowledged 
master of the skyscraper, and who is often called the 
father of modern architecture. Sullivan’s innovative 
concept that "form ever follows function” insisted 
that the purpose for which a building is used should 
dictate its design, 

Sullivan came along at a time when engineering 
science and technology were produeing new methods 
and materials for which architects sought new expres¬ 
sions, In 1883 Chicago engineer william le baron 
JENNEY (1832-1907) had introduced the newly devel¬ 
oped passenger elevator and steel-beam construction 
in his Home Insurance Company Building, no longer 
standing today. The firm of Holobird and Roche 
adopted and advanced upon Jenney’s concepts, nota¬ 
bly in the riveted-steel-frame Tacoma Building in 
Chicago (1886); Then in the closing years of the 19th 
century and the early years of the 20th, Sullivan came 
forth with, a whole series of structures exploiting 
steel-skeleton construction, beginning the American 
revolution of the skyscraper. In sustaining the sky¬ 
scraper’s weight, Sullivan used the steel skeleton to 
take the structured burden off the walls-permitting 


same structure, delicate Ironwork, ornate wood carv- very thin walls even on the tallest buildings. Among 

ings, balconies, windows of various shapes, cupolas, his pioneer designs were the Wainwright Building in 

towers and turrets-everything embellished with gin- St. Louis (1891), and, in Chicago, the Gage Building 

gerbread produced by the newly invented scroll saw. (1901), the Stock Exchange Building (1899) and the 

Perhaps the most important architect of the post- Schlesinger and Mayer (now Carson, Pirie, Scott Co.) 

Civil War era was henry hobson Richardson Building (1904). 

(1838-86); as one critic put it, Richardson “brought Sullivan’s most famous disciple was his former as- 
order out of chaos.” His most influential works were sistant frank lloyd WRight (1869-1959), Wright re- 

placed traditional forms with what he called organic 

111. (1885-87), and Trinity Church m Boston, Mass, architecture, He used walls as screens rather than as 

(1872~77)-massive granite Romanesque structures barriers, and tried to make his buildings seem to grow 

powerful in their simplicity. Richardson’s Roman- naturally from their sites. He introduced many inno- 

esqiie is generally acknowledged as a transition be- vations in the design of homes, including radiant 

tween romantic and more modern styles. heating, indireotlighting, cathedral roofs, the organi- 

In the late 19th centuiy^chitects began to work in zation offiowing interior space around a huge, central 
teams rather than as indivQ^-'l^ost bfluential fireplace, and the use of native materials with natural 
firm of the period was McKim; M6pa!fid-|Vijfl|yfr The long, low silhouettes he first used in his 

New York, whoseiname today is mfttilij’s^ g^spa- ‘^TOfiStf^Homes”—their contours smoothly merging 

. 

o'G .J. 
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with those of the open Midwest prairies—inspired an 
entirely novel American architectural phenomenon, 
the ranch house, Among Wright’s best-known build¬ 
ings are the Johnson Wax Building in Racine, Wis, 
(1939-51), Florida Southern College (1940), the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York City (1959) and 
his own two homes Taliesin East, at Spring Green, 
Wis, (1925), and Taliesin West, Phoenix, Ariz, (1938), 

As Sullivan’s disciple, Wright moved away from the 
former’s preoccupation with the skyscraper—leaving 
its development in the 20th century to be advanced by 
others with spectacular effect. 

Since their inception, skyscrapers have grown pro¬ 
gressively taller. And all now tend to be the work of 
teams of architects, engineers, draftsmen and other 
specialists working as a unit—as in the large archi¬ 
tect’s office developed at the turn of the century by the 
firm of Burnham and Root, (See Daniel h, burn- 
ham.) As the 20th century proceeded, the 60-story 
Woolworth Building in New York City (1913) gave 
way as the world’s tallest skyscraper first to the Chrys¬ 
ler Building (1930) at 86 stories, then the Empire State 
Building (1931) at 102 stories, and later to the 
110-story twin towers of the World Trade Center 
(1972), In Chicago a structure built for Sears Roebuck 
tops the 1350-foot World Trade Center by 100 feet. 
Along with buildings more than a quarter mile in 
height have come innovations in construction 
methods and materials; architects now exploit the 
materials of the Machine Age—steel, glass and rein¬ 
forced concrete. Today the steel-skeleton skyscraper 
usually has walls that are more glass curtains or stain¬ 
less steel or aluminum sheaths, 

^ In recent decades American architecture has been 
divided into two conflicting schools. One, the interna¬ 
tional style, which developed in Europe in the 1920s, 
is geometrically tidy, severe and rectilinear, and is 
often called cold and impersonal by its critics. Among 
its leading practitioners have been ludwig mies van 
DER ROHE and Philip C, Johnson, who jointly de¬ 
signed New York City’s Seagram’s Building (1958); 
WALTER GROPIUS, former director of the Bauhaus in 
his native Germany and head of Harvard’s School of 
Architecture; eero saarinen, designer of the General 
Motors Technical Center, Warren, Mich, (1952); and 
the firm of Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, who did New 
York’s Lever House (1952), The other school, follow¬ 
ing the principles of Frank Lloyd Wright, is centered 
on the West Coast; chiefly concerned with private 
homes and smaller public buildings, it stresses the 
textures of materials and remains more informal, 
personal and warm. 

Frequently modern American architecture’s critics 
argue that modern style sacrifices charm and warmth 
to economics and efficiency. But its proponents insist 
that today’s designs have already begun to place a new 
emphasis on privacy for individuals and on meeting 
physical requirements along with human emotional 
and spiritual needs, , , , , 

See Alan Gowans: Images of American Living; Jdhn 


Burchard and Albert Bush-Brown: The Architecture 
of America; Carl W. Condit: American Building 
and Wayne Andrews: Architecture, Ambition and 
Americans, 

ARCHIVES {ses National Archives) 

ARGONNE OFFENSIVE (see World War I) 

ARGONNE PROJECT 

Top Secret W. W. II project that produced first 
self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction! Led to 
construction of atomic bomb 

On Dec, 2, 1942, a group of scientists under the 
leadership of Italian-born physicist enrico fermi 
gathered beneath the west stands of the University of 
Chicago’s Stagg Stadium. The scientists were all 
members of the supersecret Argonne Project, itself an 
element of the Manhattan project, whose purpose 
was to produce an atom bomb before America’s 
WORLD war II enemies Germany and Japan could do 
so. The specific assignment of the Argonne re¬ 
searchers was to build the world’s first nuclear reactor 
(atomic pile) in which a self-sustaining nuclear chain 
reaction could be produced. After months of work the 
30-foot-wide, 32-fOot-long, 21,5-foot-high, 1400-ton 
behemoth was ready for its crucial test, and under the 
direction of Fermi, uranium, uranium oxide and 
graphite were placed, in alternate layers, inside the 
pile and long cadmium rods were slipped into place 
through holes in the reactor. At 3:45 p.m. on that fall 
day,_ Fermi pulled the rods out of the reactor to set in 
motion the first self-sustaining nuclear reaction ever 
produced by man. The harnessing of atomic energy 
was now a reality, and the development of an atomic 
bomb had moved from the realm of theory into the 
world of practical possibility, Fermi quickly dis¬ 
patched a prudent telegram to Washington; “The 
Italian Navigator has entered the new world,’’ Appar¬ 
ently uncertain that this meant success, Washington 
officials queried; “How were the natives?’’ Chicago 
replied; “Very friendly.” Now there could be no mis¬ 
taking the meaning. The atomic age was thus born, 

ARIZONA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as. 48th state, 1912/ Area 
. I13,909sq. mi./Pop., 1,112,482 {1970)1 Capital, 
Phoenix/ First explored by Coronado, 1540/ 
Acquired from Mexico through Treaty of Guada¬ 
lupe Hidalgo, 1848, and Gadsden Purchase, 
1853/ Created as territory by Congress, 1863/ 
Hoover Dam completed, 1936/ Home of the 
Grand Canyon and Petrified Forest/ Major in¬ 
dustries: mining, agriculture, tourism 

No one can say with certainty who were the first white 
discoverers of what is' present-day Arizona. IVo 
Spanish missionaries are said to have entered it from' 
Mexico in 1538, and the Spanish explorer Fray 
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ARKANSAS, STATE OF 


MarcosdeNizaprobablytraversedpartsoftheregion Copper is not Arizona’s only valuable mineral. Also 
in 1539, The first sure documentation, though, gives mined there today are the ores of tungsten, mo- 

the honor to Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, whose lybdenum, vanadium, gold and silver, as well as onyx 

Spanish army crossed the region in 1540, Coronado’s marble and gemstones. And given the presence of 

troops reached the mouth of the Colorado River, dis- such great natural monuments as the grand canyon 

covered the Grand Canyon and found the Hopi In- and the Petrified Forest, tourism has become another 

dians living in cliff dwellings more than a thousand of the state’s leading industries, 

years old~perhaps the oldest continuously occupied In recent years the rise of defense manufacturing 
human habitations in North America. has helped to attract new population to the state. And 

From Coronado’s time almost until the middle of as always, the dry desert climate continues to draw 

the 19th century, the white man was to make only a new residents who arrive on the advice of physicians, 

barely perceptible imprint on the land. True, pros- In the decade between 1960 and 1970, all these factors 

pectors for gold and silver came to the region, as did combined to make Arizona the nation’s third fastest 

Franciscan and Jesuit missionaries out of Mexico, But growing state-after Nevada and Florida. Arizona’s 

the hostility of the terrain—precipitous canyonland in population increased by some 36 percent to 1,772,482, 

the north, searing desert plains in the south, and rug- with more than 580,000 living in the capital, Phoenix, 

ged mountains in between-coupled with the belli- and about 263,000 in Tucson, Scottsdale, Tempe and 

gerence of the local Indian tribes, particularly the Mesa all had populations exceeding 60,000, 

Navaho and Apache, discouraged all but the most Most of Arizona’s approximately 95,000 American 
marginal white presence. By the 1820s there were just Indians live on reservations, which cover some 30,800 

two tenuous white settlements—at Tubac and Tucson, square miles, or more than a quarter of the state’s total 

But with the coming m 1846 of the region’s first area of 113,909 square miles, The Navahos, number- 

wagon trail-~lmkmg the young town of Santa Fe, ing more than 50,000, are the most populous of the 

N,M,, with the Pacific-whites began moving more state’s tribes. Nearly 45 percent of Arizona’s land is 

hequently across the land, and small settlements soon owned by the Federal Government, and most ob- 

began springing up. After the Mexican war the U.S, servers feel that the state’s greatest era of growth un- 

3.c(juircd ths northern four-fifths of the present state doubtedly lies ahead* 

in 1848 under the treaty of guadalupe hidalgo; 
the southern one-fifth, including Tucson, was ob- ARKANSAS, STATE OF 
tained in 1853 by means of the GADSDEN purchase, aj j . tt ■ 

In 1862 Confederates from Texas briefly occupied ^ 

southern Arizona. After they were driven out. Con- 53,104sq. mi./Pop., 1,923,295 {1970)/ Capital 

gress, on Feb. 24,1863, created the Federal Territory 

of Arizona, Over the next two decades a series of {1970)/ Explored by Spanish, 1541/ Claimed by 

bloody Indian wars ensued, beginning, in 1864, with France, 1682/ Became part of U. S. in Louisiana 

Col. kit Carson’s subjugation of the northern Nav- Purchase/ Seceded from Union, 1861/ Read- 
ahos, and culminating, in 1886, with the defeat of 1868/Industrialization speeded up since 

Geronimo’s Apaches, Leading products: soybeans, rice, cotton, 

Although considerably less than a century has livestock, oil, bauxite 
elapsed since the last of the Indian wars, Arizona has The Spanish explorer hernando de soto was the 
undergone a dramatic transformation. With the com- first white man in Arkansas in 1541. The French came 

pletion of the Roosevelt Dam across the Salt River in in 1673, and la salle (1682) claimed for France the 
1911, the first key section was in place for a vast irri- Arkansas region as well as the- rest of the Mississippi 

gation system, After Arizona was admitted as the 48th Valley, The area was alternately controlled by the 

state to the Union on Feb, 14,1912, more dams were French and Spanish until the United States obtained 
constructed—the biggest of which, hoover (or Boul- all of what is now Arkansas as part of the Louisiana 

der) dam, became operative in 1936, As the result of purchase (1803), In 1818 a cotton boom brou^t a 

these dam-building programs more than a million ir- wave of settlers to the alluvial plains of the Missis- 

rigated acres have been reclaimed from the desert for sippi, and in 1836 Arkansas was admitted to the 

cultivation, making agriculture one of Arizona’s Union as the 25th state. When the 1860 election of 

major industries, abraham Lincoln led to the formation of the Con- 

Arizona’s most important industry by far, however, federacy, Arkansas at first voted against secession 

remains mining. The southeastern quarter of the state from the Union. Its farmers in the Ozark, Boston and 

has long been a veritable treasure chest of copper. In Ouachita mountains who owned no slaives saw no 

the two decades prior to the turn of the century, just reason to be concerned about states’ rights and slav- 

one big open-pit mine, the Copper Queen located ery, But the slate balked when Lincoln called for 

near the town of Bisbee, produced nearly 200,000 tons troops to fight the Confederacy, and finally seceded in 

of raw copper. And in the 1970s half the nation’s and May, 1861, 

one-eighth of the world’s total copper supply was During 1862 Confederate forces in Arkansas lost 
being mined in the state’s great open-pit operations, two major battles, at Pea Ridge and Prairie Grove, 



ARKANSAS RIVER 
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and a Union army occupied Little Rock, the state 
capital, in September, 1863. Meanwhile, Gen. 
ULYSSES s. grant’s Capture^ of Vicksburg, Miss., July 
4,1863, had severed the trans-Mississippi South from 
the rest of the Confederacy. In 1864-65, there were 
two state governments—a Union one at Little Rock, 
and the Confederate at Washington, Ark. Arkansas 
finally repudiated its secession and abolished slavery 
in 1864, but radical republicans who controlled 
Congress delayed that state’s readmission to the 
Union until 1868, 

The big cotton plantations, the backbone of the 
state’s economy, were broken up after the war, and 
sharecropping became the way of life in the cotton 
fields. Economic recovery lagged during the chaos of 
RECONSTRUCTION as Republicans and Democrats 
contended for control of the state government. The 
coming of the railroads in the 1870s aided Arkansas’ 
economy by opening inland areas to . farming, lum¬ 
bering and mining. During the Depression of the 
1930s, which hit the state particularly hard, many of 
Arkansas’ farmers joined the dries in their trek to 
the promise of California. 

Since 1955 the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission has attracted new industries (electrical 
equipment, chemicals, clothing) to the state, and the 
$1.2 billion Arkansas River project has built dams for 
navigation, flood control and power. Oil production is 
important to the state, and it also produces 90 percent 
of the nation’s bauxite, from which aluminum is 
made. Still essentially an agricultural state, but no 
longer tied to cotton alone, Arkansas is a leading pro¬ 
ducer of soybeans, rice and livestock as well as cotton. 
Arkansas’ area, 53,104 square miles, ranks it 27th 
among the states, while its population, 1,923,295 
(1970), ranks it 32nd. 

Progress has been made in solving racial problems 
since 1957, when President dwight d. Eisenhower 
sent U.S. troops to Little Rock to force compliance 
with the 1954 Supreme Court decision against segre¬ 
gated schools (brown V. board of education); By 
1959 all the state’s public schools had been reopened, 
and local school boards have in recent years generally 
followed court orders requiring integration. 

ARKANSAS RIVER 

Explored by Spaniard Hernando de Soto, 1541/ 
French arrived in late 1600s/ Henri de Tonti es¬ 
tablished first settlement on river, 1686; became . 
route for trappers, traders, cotton growers/ Now 
supplies irrigation for agriculture and power for 
industry 

Running almost 1500 miles through Colorado, 
KANSAS, OKLAHOMA and ARKANSAS into the MISSIS¬ 
SIPPI river, and draining an area of over 160,000 
square miles, the Arkansas, with its tributaries, was 
for many years the main river highway of the Ameri¬ 
can Southwest, It was explored by hernando de soto 
in 1541 and later by la salle, who claimed the area 


for France in 1682, An aide of La Salle’s, henri de 
tonti, established the first permanent settlement, Ar¬ 
kansas Post, on the river in 1686, In the 1700s the Ar¬ 
kansas was the route that took traders and fur trappers 
as far west as Santa Fe and Taos, N.M, For the 
cotton-growing settlers of the 1800s, the river was the 
shipping route that carried their crops, via the Missis¬ 
sippi, to New Orleans. 

Those were the days when the “Rivermen,” for the 
most part hard-drinking, hard-fighting braggarts, 
sailed, rowed or poled (depending on the winds and 
the depth of water) their rafts and keelboats up and 
down the long course of the Arkansas, 

In the present day, with the John Martin and other 
dams constructed across its waters, the Arkansas and 
its tributaries—principally the Cimarron, the Cana¬ 
dian and the Neosho—provide Arkansas and its 
neighboring states with navigable waterways, flood 
control, irrigation for agriculture and hydroelectric 
power for industry. 

ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 

Burial grounds maintained by the U.S, Govern¬ 
ment/ Site of Tomb of the Unknowns 

The land on which Arlington Cemetery lies was origi¬ 
nally part of the estate of george Washington. The 
tract passed to his adopted son, George Washington 
Parke Custis, whose daughter Mary Ann Custis mar¬ 
ried ROBERT E. LEE. The land and Arlington House, on 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac River, were seized 
by the U.S, Government during the civil war and 
two forts and a hospital were built there. On June 15, 
1864, Secretary of War Edwin m. stanton designated 
Arlington House and 200 acres of grounds surround¬ 
ing it as a military cemetery. A large portion of the 
1100-acre estate was developed as Fort Myer. In 1883, 
following a decision by the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Government paid $150,000 to the heir of the estate, 
George Washington Custis Lee, Arlington House was 
transferred from the War Department to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Interiorin July, 1933. Now, as the Custis- 
Lee Mansion, it is administered by the National Park 
Service as a National Memorial. 

Arlington National Cemetery, administered by the 
Department of the Army, is the site of the Tomb of the 
Unknowns (see unknown soldier, tomb of the) 
and some 60,000 graves of America’s war dead and 
distinguished national leaders, including Presidents 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT and JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

ARMISTICE DAY (see Veterans Day) 

ARMORY SHOW 

Art Exhibit held in New York City, 1913/ Intro¬ 
duced "modern arf to the American public 

By the first years of the 20th century, in Paris and 
throughout most of the continent, art viewers were al¬ 
ready accustomed to the distortions of perspective 


and color that regularly characterized the works of 
modern European masters such as Van Gogh, Gau¬ 
guin, Matisse, Rouault, Cdzanne, Braque, Picasso, 
Duchamp and Kandinsky, But in the U.S. even edu¬ 
cated people remained largely oblivious to modern¬ 
ism in art until Feb. 17,1913—the day on which the 
now famous Armory Show opened in New York City 
to the general shock of the American public. 

Usually regarded as the most significant art event in 
the nation’s history, the Armory Show was organized 
by a group of American artists, including Arthur 
Davies and other members of the “Eight,” or Ashcaii 
school of American realism. (See art.) The 
impetus for the show came in 1911, when a num¬ 
ber of artists formed the Association of American 
Painters and Sculptors, with the purpose of forcing a 
change in the policies of American museums, These 
institutions then exhibited only the works of the most 
traditional and academic artists. To spearhead its new 
campaign, the association, with Arthur Davies as 
president, planned a vast exhibition of modernists, 
both European and American, and foreign dealers 
and artists were quick to cooperate in the venture. 
Through the efforts of John Quinn, a leading Demo¬ 
cratic politician and friend of the artists, the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate was persuaded to waive the high tariff charged on 
imported art, permitting the shipping of modernist 
works from Europe for the exhibition. Bypassing es¬ 
tablished domestic salons and museums, the artists 
hired New York’s 69th Regiment Armory, in Man¬ 
hattan, as an exhibition site, partitioning the cavern¬ 
ous main hall into 18 separate viewing rooms. 

When the Armory Show opened, it contained 500 
works by Europeans—including Picasso, Braque, 
C6zanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir and Matisse— 
and 1000 works by Americans—among them, john 

SLOAN, JOHN MARIN, ALBERT RYDER, STUART DAVIS and 
GEORGE BELLOWS, Although many of the exhibited 
works drew vituperative or hilarious attacks from 
critics and the public—Marcel Duchamp’s cubisti¬ 
cally distorted "Nude Descending a Staircase” was a 
particular target—America’s isolation from the inter¬ 
national art world had been effectively ended. 

Nmom, Philip Danforth {1832-1901) 

Industrialist and philanthropist/ Streamlined 

meat-packing and established Armour & Co. 

With $2 million in profits from speculating on pork 
prices in the final months of the civil war, Stock- 
bridge, N.Y.-born (1832) Philip Danforth Armour es¬ 
tablished his own meat-packing firm—Armour & 
Co,—in Chicago. By adopting assembly line methods 
of slaughtering, packing and distributing steers and 
hogs, and by finding uses for just about every part of 
the animals in such by-products as soap, glycerine and 
fertilizer. Armour revolutionized the meat-packing 
business and made himself one of America’s richest 
men. A scandal during the spanish-american war, in 
which it was charged that U.S, soldiers were fed “em¬ 


balmed BEEF,” almost destroyed Armour’s reputation 
and helped lead to the passage in 1906 of the pure 
food and drug act. At his death in 1901, Armour 
left a sizable bequest that led to the creation of the 
Armour Institute of Technology. 

ARMSTRONG, Edwin Howard {1890-1954) 
Engineer/ FMfor radio anpng his inventions 

During World War I, Maj. Edwin H. Armstrong, then 
in the Lf.S, Army Signal Corps, perfected a device that 
could detect approaching planes by picking up the 
electromagnetic waves sent out by their ignition sys¬ 
tems. A modification of this device became the super¬ 
heterodyne circuit, used in most radio receivers for 
frequency selection and amplification. After the war, 
Armstrong began and lost a 12-year court battle with 
lee de forest over radio patent rights. 

Born in New York Ci ty in 1890, Armstrong built his 
own radio when he was 17, graduated from Columbia 
University in 1913 and became professor of electrical 
engineering at Columbia in 1934. His most important 
invention was frequency modulation (FM), which 
eliminates radio static, He was awarded the Medal of 
Merit in 1947 for his work in communications during 
World War II. In 1953, the year before his death, 
Armstrong invented a system that permits more than 
one radio program to be broadcast simultaneously on 
the same wavelength. 

ARMSTRONG, John {1758-1843) 

Soldier, statesman/Secretary of War, 1813-14 

Historian Henry Adams wrote that John Armstrong, 
as Secretary of War in 1813-14, introduced a wholly 
new energy into the-operation of the U.S. Army. But 
Armstrong, who fancied himself a military genius, 
was not content merely to run the War Department. 
Rather, he took to the field during the war of i8i2, 
only to see his quarrels with Gen, james Wilkinson 
help wreck the 1813 American expedition against 
Montreal, Armstrong was also blamed—and forced to 
resign as Secretary of War-when the British occu¬ 
pied Washington in 1814, burning most of the city's 
public buildings. Born in Carlisle, Pa., in 1758, Arm- 
sfiong served in the revolutionary war, becoming 
aide-de-camp to Gen. horatio gates. Armstrong 
wrote the “anonymous” Newburgh Addresses in 
1783, urging direct action by the Army to obtain back 
pay from Congress. After the Revolution, he became 
a U.S. senator from New York (1800-04), and before 
his death in Red Hook, N.Y, in 1843, published a 
book on his command experiences, Notices of the War 
ofl8l2, 


ARMSTRONG, Louis Dmkl {1900-1971) 



Bom in thfr‘ Negro -slums cf New Orleans in 1900, 
Lbuis (SatehmoJ'Armsfrong'grew up listening to the 
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black street-bands of that city. While at reform school, 
to which he had been sentenced for a harmless prank, 
Armstrong found a trumpet, taught himself to play 
and thus began a personal odyssey that would make 
him one of the leading jazz musicians of his time, a 
popular movie, radio and television personality, a re¬ 
cording artist whose albums sold millions of copies 
and a world-renowned celebrity. Before his death in 
1971, he made numerous goodwill tours abroad for 
the State Department. His funeral ceremonies were 
carried by television to Europe, where he was as be¬ 
loved as in his native America, 

ARMSTRONG, to (7PJ0- ) 

Pilot and astronaut/ First man to set foot on the 
moon 

On July 20,1969, with the eyes of the world trained 
upon him through the medium of television, Neil 
Armstrong descended a ladder from the U,S. Apollo 
XI lunar module Eagle and set foot on the surface of 
the moon, As his foot hit the lunar soil, Armstrong’s 
voice was transmitted through millions of miles of 
space, speaking the phrase: “That’s one small step for 
a man, one giant leap for mankind .” Armstrong’s feat, 
together with that of edwin aldrin and Michael 
Collins, his fellow astronauts on the Apollo XI flight, 
was the culmination of a crash program announced by 
President JOHN E. Kennedy in 1961 to put Americans 
on the moon within a decade. Born near Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, in 1930, Armstrong graduated from Purdue 
University and was a Korean war combat pilot and 
a leading test pilot prior to joining the space program. 

ARMY, U.S. 

Continental Army, est, by act of Congress, 1775/ 
Department of War est., 1789/ U.S. Military 
Academy est., 1802/ First wartime conmiption, 
1863/Army War College est., 1901/ Firstpeace- 
tihiie tonscripthn, 1940/Achieved peak strength 
of more than eight million men, W.W. 11/ De¬ 
partment of War became Department of the 
Army, 1947, later placed under newly created 
Department of Defense responsible for all armed 
forces 

The maintenance of a large peacetime national army 
in the United States is a new phenomenon. As re¬ 
cently as 1938, the active-service rolls of the U.S. 
Army were only about as large as those of a small 
Balkan state. In fact, through much of the Itistory of 
the nation, army service in peacetime was taken by 
many Americans to be a badge of sloth and indolence. 
It was generally thought sufficient to maintain part- 
time state militias, which could be federalized at limes 
of national emergency to flesh out the ranks of the 
Regular Army. 

The original U.S. forces were actually Colonial mi¬ 
litias that were mobilized at the time of the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR for short periods to do battle against the 


British, mostly on the Americans’ home territory, It 
quickly became obvious, however, that successful 
warfare could not be waged solely by local forces that 
served at their pleasure and recognized the authority 
only of their own officers. Consequently Congress, in 
June, 1775, authorized the raising of a continental 
ARMY under the command of george Washington, 

It was this army, whose ranks probably never num¬ 
bered more than 26,000 at any one time, that bore the 
brunt of the fighting against the British, 

After the Revolution, the Continental Army was 
disbanded, but the need to guard the frontiers against 
the Indians and the British led Congress to authorize 
the creation of a small standing army which, in time 
of war, could be backed up by the state militias. In 
1789, following the ratification of the new u.s. con¬ 
stitution and the establishment of a strong Federal 
Government, a war department to oversee and ad¬ 
minister the Army was authorized, and, in 1802, the 
U.S. Military Academy was opened at west point to 
train Regular Army officers. (Today the Army also re¬ 
ceives some of its officers from the reserve officers’ 
training corps.) Yet up to, and including, the early 
years of the civil war, state militias remained the 
primary source of manpower for the national Army in 
times of crisis. But in 1863 the Union instituted the 
first conscription in American history, (See 
conscription, military.) Although federalized state 
troops and voluntary enlistments continued to be im¬ 
portant sources of manpower, conscription in world 
war I, world war II and the Korean and Vietnam 
WARS provided the needed mass of men to wage 
large-scale conflicts. Between World War Il—when 
the Army achieved its peak strength of more than 
eight million men—and the early 1970s, conscription 
remained in operation almost without letup. 

But despite continuing international crises during 
the past four decades, Americans have not always ( 
reacted favorably to the maintenance of a conscripted 
army. In November, 1941, for example—just one 
month before the bombing of Pearl Harbor by the 
Japanese—Congress extended the draft by a margin 
ol only one vote. Since that time, in the face of some¬ 
times vehement public reaction against conscription 
and the mobilization of reserves for the Korean and ; 
Vietnam wars and the Berlin and Cuban missile 
CRISES, there have been numerous efforts to reestab- i. 
lish an all-volunteer army. These efforts reached a 
high point during the later stages of the Vietnam war i 
and won the endorsement of President richard m. 

NIXON, The drafting of men for military service ended 
on Jan, 1, 1973 and six months later the Selective 
Service law expired without renewal by Congress. The 
all-volunteer army will be backed by a large reserve 
and the national guard. Moreover, a skeleton 
structure, or cadre, will be maintained to train draft¬ 
ees if conscription is reinstituted in time of general ' 
war. 

Originally directly run by the Department of War, j, 
the Army was reorganized as, the Department of the 


Army under the National Security Act of 1947. As 
amended, this act created the Department of Defense, 
with the Army, Navy and Air Force as coequal mili¬ 
tary departments. As such, the Army has a civilian 
head, the Secretary of the Army, who is responsible to 
the Secretary of Defense. Below the Secretary of the 
Army are numerous civilian Under and Assistant Sec¬ 
retaries, each charged with a specific administrative 
responsibility, such as logistics, weapons procure¬ 
ment, manpower and reserve forces. The highest 
ranking military officer in the Army is the Array Chief 
of Staff, who is directly responsible to the Secretary 
for the Army’s preparedness and military operation. 
He, along with the Navy and Air Force chiefs, serves 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the nation’s highest rank¬ 
ing military body. 

To groom officers for top command and adminis¬ 
trative posts, the army war college was established 
in 1901, Since World War II, the Army has maintained 
overseas commands in Europe and the Far East, while 
at home the Continental Army Command is divided 
into seven geographical areas; the First Army, for in¬ 
stance, comprises New York, New Jersey and New 
England; the Sixth Army, the states of the Far West; 
the remainder of the country, including the Military 
District of Washington, is divided into similar com¬ 
mand areas. 

See Donald Higginbotham: The War of American In¬ 
dependence and W, B. Hesseltine; Lincoln and the 
War Governors, 

ARMY WAR COLLEGE 

Estabimed, 1901, Washington, D.C./ Gives ad¬ 
vanced command training to high-ranking Army 

officers 

An officer of the U.S. army who receives orders to re¬ 
port to the Army War College in Washington, D.C., 
can be well assured that his superiors have marked 
him as likely to rise at least to the level of a divisional 
comrnander, and possibly even higher. Established in 
1901 in the wake of the Spanish-American war by 
Secretary of War elihu root, the Array War College 
is the highest advanced training group for Army offi¬ 
cers, The college concentrates on the finer points of 
economics and political science, as well as the prob¬ 
lems of high military command. Almost all of the 
Army’s Chiefs of Staff and its generals in world war 
i, world war II and the Korean and Vietnam wars 
were graduates of the War College, 

mow, Benedict {1741-1801) 

American Revolutionary war hero turned trai¬ 
tor/ Attempted to betray West Point to British, 

1780/ Fought thereafter on the British side 

To generations of Americans, the name Benedict Ar¬ 
nold has been synonymous with treason. A trusted 
general in the Revolutionary Army and a hero of the 
Battle of Saratoga, Arnold, consumed with bitterness 


at the slowness of his advancement, and deeply in 
debt, betrayed that trust. He offered to surrender his 
command at west point to the enemy for £20,000 and 
a high commission in the British Army, 

The treachery came as a stunning blow to Gen. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, who had been among Arnold’s 
strongest supporters, and certainly there was little in 
the younger man’s background that would have indi¬ 
cated potential treason, Arnold was born in 1741 at 
Norwich, Conn,, to a prominent family. After service 
in the french and Indian war, he returned home to 
complete a pharmacy apprenticeship and begin his 
career as a merchant and shipowner. Early inthcREVO- 
lutionary war, he served as a colonel of the Con¬ 
necticut Militia, By 1777 his courage in the Canadian 
invasion and at the battle of Ridgefield, Conn,, had 
brought him to the attention of Washington, and, at 
the latter’s behest, Congress promoted Arnold to 
major general. Again, at the Battle of Saratoga in 
1777, Arnold displayed conspicuous bravery. Without 
the permission of the American commanding general 
HORATIO GATES, he led a victorious charge against 
British positions—an encounter in which he received 
a severe leg wound. 

Arnold’s wound interrupted his career as a battle¬ 
field commander and, in recognition of his service, he 
received a choice post as commander of the garrison 
at Philadelphia. This proved to be the beginning of his 
downfall. Subject to flattery, Arnold began consorting 
with prominent Tories in the city who fawned upon 
him. His wife, the former Peggy Shippen, a woman of 
social pretension and strong ties to loyalist elements, 
helped to create in the general a growing disaffection 
with the Revolutionist cause, Arnold’s conduct in this 
command led to a court-martial and a rebuke. The 
humiliation—combined with being passed over for 
promotion—was enough to swing his sentiments over 
to the enemy’s side. 

Treason was already afoot when Arnold applied for 
and received the command at West Point, then a key 
fort in the Hudson Valley. Months earlier he had 
made contact with the British commander sir henry 
CLINTON, proposing defection, and once at West 
Point, he met with Clinton’s emissary, Maj, John 
andriS, to plot the surrender of tlie fort. Andrd, how¬ 
ever, was captured by American soldiers on Sept. 21, 
1780, with incriminating documents in his possession 
and Arnold quickly fled on a British warship. Because 
the plot failed, Arnold received for his treachery only 
£6315 and a brigadiership in the British Forces. In 
1780 and 1781 he served his new raastens, leading 
raids in Virginia and Connecticut and then, in De¬ 
cember, 1781, he sailed for England. Arnold’s family 
joined him there and he lived out the final score years 
of his life in England, dying in 1801. His four sons by 
Peggy Shippen served in the British Army, one rising 
to the rank of lieutenant general, A great grandson 
was a British major general in world war i. 

See Janm T Flexner: The Traitor and the Spy and 
Willard M, Wallace; Trailoroius Hero. 
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ARNOLD, Henry Harley (Hap) (1886-1950) 

Commanding General, U,S. Army Air Forces, 

1941-46/ West Point graduate, 1907 

Behind a deceptively cheerful manner that earned 
him the nickname “Hap,” General Henry Arnold 
presided over the U.S. Army Air Force during world 
WAR II and built a behemoth of destructive air power 
such as the world had never before seen. Born in Glad- 
wyne, Pa., in 1886, Arnold graduated from west 
POINT in 1907 as an infantry officer. He soon trans¬ 
ferred to the fledgling Army Air Service, taking his 
flying instruction in 1911 from orville weight. 
During world war i he commanded air defenses in 
the Panama Canal Zone. Between the wars he became 
a leading advocate of a strong military air arm, Fore¬ 
seeing U.S. involvement in World War II, Arnold es¬ 
tablished a program to train military pilots at private 
flying schools. By 1941 he was a major general and a 
year later was appointed to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
with the title Commanding General of the Army Air 
Forces, Arnold went ahead to build the world’s largest 
air force and planned the awesome strategic bombing 
of Germany and Japan. In 1947, a year after his retire¬ 
ment, the air force was created as a separate service 
with status equal to that of the Army and Navy, and 
in 1949 Arnold was honored by being commissioned 
to the five-star rank of General of the Air Force. He 
died a year later. 

See W. E, Craven and I L Cate: Army Air Forces in 
World War II, 

ARNOLD, TIninnan Wesley (1891-1969) 

Lawyer, government official, jurist/ Leading 

"trustbuster," 1939-40, and advocate of eco¬ 
nomic reform 

Until the exigencies of a growing defense program 
called an all but complete halt to his efforts in 1940, 
Wyoming-born (1891) Thurman Arnold, as Assistant 
Attorney General (1938-43), had shown himself to be 
the most dedicated “trustbuster” Washington had 
seen in decades. Appointed chief of the justice 
department’s antitrust division in 1939, Arnold se¬ 
cured 985 indictments against alleged violators of an¬ 
titrust legislation. Although few of these cases were 
ever tried, Arnold’s public reputation as a reformer 
was secure, a reputation that originated with his book, 
The Folklore of Capitalism (1937), written while he 
was still a law professor at Yale (1931-38). In 1943 
Arnold was appointed a judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, but two years later he resigned to help form 
a Washington law firm. He died in 1969, 

AROOSTOOK WAR (1839) 

Undeclared and bloodless conflict between U.S, 

and Britain over Me. -New Brunswick border 

After Maine became a state in 1820, the Maine and 
Massachusetts legislatures jointly made land grants to 


settlers along the Aroostook River, ignoring Britain’s 
declaration that all this area was part of Canada. 
Maine incorporated a section of the disputed region 
in 1831, and finally in 1839 a Maine land agent, Rufus 
Mclntire, was given power to expel Canadian settlers 
and lumberjack from the area by force. On Feb. 12, 
1839, Mclntire, attempting to expel the Canadians, 
was himself arrested by Canadian authorities and this 
quickly led to the mobilizing of both the Maine and 
New Brunswick militias. Gripped by war fever. Con¬ 
gress authorized a force of 50,000 men in the event of 
full-scale hostilities. President martin van buren, 
however, was in no mood for war and sent Gen, win- 
field SCOTT north to seek a truce. On his arrival, Scott 
quickly arranged with Canadian authorities for the 
cessation of hostilities. The dispute was later perma¬ 
nently settled when, in 1842, the webster-ashbur- 
TON TREATY clemarked the border between Maine and 
New Brunswick, 

ARP, Bill (see Smith, Charles Henry) 

ARSENAL OF DEMOCRACY (%e^ Lend-Lease 
Act) 

ART 

Primitive portraitists, or limners, first native art¬ 
ists, 17th century/ Derivative European styles 
predominated first half 18th century/ History 
painting flourished second half 18th century/ 
Hudson River school, c. 1825-75,.find native 
landscape school/Armory Show, 1913, and Ash- 
can school opened new directions early 20lh cen¬ 
tury/ Federal Arts Project, 1930s, encouraged 
realism and regionalism/ New York school dom¬ 
inated world art scene after W.W. 11 

Critic Harold Rosenberg has written that the creation 
of art in America is a matter of “continually being 
compelled to begin anew,” Certainly history bears out 
this statement. Painting in America has always in¬ 
volved an ongoing dialogue between European and 
national influences, romanticism and realism, and the 
old and the new, culminating today in America’s po¬ 
sition as the most powerful force in contemporary 
Western art. 

The beginnings of American art, however, were not 
promising. In early Colonial times painting was con¬ 
sidered a luxury, and professional artists were limited 
to the decoration of signs and of carpentry. As the 
middle class grew, however, so did the demand for 
portraiture. An anonymous group of amateur portrait 
painters, called limners, traveled around the country¬ 
side meeting this demand with rigid, often unflatter¬ 
ing likenesses of their patrons. 

The limner tradition continued into' the beginning 
of the 18th century, when the influence of prevalent 
European baroque and rococo styles began to be felt 
in the more sophisticated works of painters such as 
JOHN smibert and Robert Feke. The American 


“Grand Manner” reached its peak in JOHN SINGLETON 
COPLEY, a highiy successful portraitist and painter of 
historical scenes who brought classic techniques to 
what had previously been a fairly primitive and arbi¬ 
trary style. 



BENJAMIN WEST, “the father of American painting,” 
was also a history painter, but with a difference. Be¬ 
ginning in the limner tradition. West eventually 
worked his way out of his European neoclassical 
training to produce such works as “The Death of 
General Wolfe” (1771), notable for its revolutionary 
use of contemporary dress and history, and for its 
portrayal of the dying general, not as a legendary 
demigod, but as a real, if perhaps rather romanticized 
figure. Other, more traditional history painters of the 
day were john trumbull and emanuel leutze, who 
between them recorded in painting many of the most 
famous moments of the revolutionary war, while 
gilbert STUART, a painter of idealized portraits, is 
best known for his many canvases devoted to george 

WASHINGTON. 

Although Copley, West and Stuart were distin¬ 
guished American artists with individual manners and 
subject matters, all three owed a great debt to Euro¬ 
pean styles. It was not until after the close of the war 
OF 1 812 that America began to stand on its own artis¬ 
tic feet. Social and cultural changes during the first 50 
years of the 19th century were many, and American 
art slowly became less academic and more national as 
a result. The War of 1812 and the Mexican war, the 
influx of British, German and Irish immigrants and, 
more profoundly, the indu,strial revolution in the 
North served to induce in America and its artists a 
mood of introspection that reflected, sometimes with 
nostalgia and sometimes with lyrical passion, both an 
immediate rural past and a possible future of further 
frontiers. It was at this time that American landscape 
painting arose, in the form of the Hudson river 
SCHOOL, Prominent among the artists in this loosely 
knit group was thomas cole, an English-born painter 
who executed panoramic, extremely romantic views 
of the Catskills and the East Coast as well as allegori¬ 
cal, mythopoeic works based on Shakespeare and 
Milton and dealing with the destiny of man in nature. 
Another painter-poet of the Hudson River school’s 
“grand vision” was the atmospheric nature painter 
JOHN FREDERICK KENSEH, Considered by some 
knowledgeable observers to have anticipated the work 
of the French impressionists, 

A different manner of celebrating and investigating 
the American way of life arose during the first half of 
the 19th century with genre painting, a style of art 
which deals with the realistic rendering of everyday 
sights and scenes, A democratic spirit suffused depic¬ 
tions of fishermen, frontier trappers and peaceful 
Connecticut villages in the works of william Sidney 
mount, GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM and George Henry 
Durrie (1820-63), Genre painting, based on the liter¬ 


ature of the time, also became popular through john 
quidor’s oil illustrations of Washington irving’s 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” 

_ In 1806 CHARLES WILLSON PEALE produced a work 
titled “The Exhumation of the Mastodon,” a por¬ 
trayal of the discovery of prehistoric animal bones in 
a marl pit near Philadelphia, Continuing the tradition 
of the American artist as natural historian in the 
mid-19th century were samuel f.b, morse and john 
JAMES AUDUBON, the former in his experiments with 
the painting of light, and the latter with his precise, 
almost Oriental studies of bird and animal life. The 
American Indian, too, came under close scrutiny in 
the works of artist-explorers such as Alfred Jacob 
MILLER and GEORGE GATLIN, Concurrently, the 
American primitive tradition was furthered in the 
well-known “Peaceable Kingdom” allegories of Ed¬ 
ward HICKS, and portraiture in the English romantic 
tradition flourished in the painting of thomas sully. 

Advances and Retreats 

The second half of the 19th century was characterized 
by advances and retreats along the established lines of 
realist and genre painting, in addition to some inde¬ 
pendent developments. Among realists of this period, 
WINSLOW homer and thomas eakins were surely the 
greatest. Homer was influenced by the French im¬ 
pressionists during a trip to Europe in 1870, and re¬ 
turned home to paint brightly colored, naturalistic 
evocations of the American scene like the 1872 “Snap 
the Whip,” Homer’s love of the sea, both for its mys¬ 
tery and for the purely formal problems it posed, is 
exhibited dramatically in “The Gulf Stream” (1899) 
and poetically in “Summer Night” (1890), Thomas 
Eakins, on the other hand, eschewed the poetic side of 
reality at every turn. Eakins’ was a disciplined, scien¬ 
tific approach to the painting of people and things, as 
amply evidenced in “The Gross Clinic” (1875), a bril¬ 
liantly realistic representation of Philadelphia sur¬ 
geon Dr. Samuel Gross lecttiring to his students over 
a bloody cadaver, Eakins had his lighter moments, 
however, and “The Swimming Hole” (1883) has some 
of the same charm and nostalgia for an American 
boyhood as the more overtly sentimental genre paint¬ 
ing of the day, 

Romanticism of the sort expressed earlier in the age 
by Washington Allston (1779-1843) in his evocative 
“Moonlit Landscape” (1819) also flourished in the 
latter half of the century, albert pinkham ryder was 
a darkly lyrical painter whose elemental forms and 
phosphorescent colors gave an eerie, brooding cast to 
works like "Dead Bird” (1890-1900). 

More concerned with new ways and means of 
painting than with realism or romanticism, other 
American artists pursued their careers in Europe, One 
such expatriate was james abbott mcneill whistler, 
perhaps the most influential American artist of his 
generation, whose highly abstract “arrangements” of 
color, form andlighf, inspired byManetand Japanese 
prints, eameffthe artistboth fame and notoriety, john 
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SINGER SARGENT Settled first in Paris, then in London 
to further his career as a painter of elegant and often 
psychologically revealing portraits and continental 
scenes, mary c assatt came under the direct influence 
of Degas and the French impressionists; her warm, 
sensuous evocations of domestic life helped to bring 
impressionism to the U.S., where a native impres¬ 
sionism soon flourished in works of men such as JOHN 
TWACHTMAN and JULIAN ALDEN WEIR, 

Realism From the Ashcan School 

At the close of the 19th century, george inness ex¬ 
celled in plein air (outdoor) landscapes full of light 
and chromatic effects, while Abbott henderson 
THAYER produced studies of Madonnalike women 
that were as quaint as they were titillating, But it was 
not until the first years of the 20th century that a new, 
more modern kind of genre painting appeared and 
American art recovered its former vitality. This re¬ 
newed energy was to be found in the works of the 
"Eight,” or the Ashcan school. Under the leadership 
of Robert Henri, a group of eight young artists pro¬ 
posed a new direction in painting, evolved from the 
art of magazine and newspaper illustration, andjour- 
nalistically detailing the everyday life of urban 
America—hitherto ignored subject matter, john 
SLOAN and george bellows were the two leading 
painters of such “street scene” art. 

At the start of the 20th century, American artists 
again looked to Europe for inspiration, Although a 
contemporary French influence was already apparent 
in the works of American impressionists like Cassatt, 
Twachtman and Weir, it was with Alfred stieglitz’ 
trailblazing “29 1” Gallery and, primarily, the armor y 
SHOW of 1913 that modern European styles were first 
widely disseminated in America. Among the Ameri¬ 
can works shown were the architecturally realist land- 
and cityscapes of edward hopper, the early realism 
of STUART DAVIS and the abstract expressionistic 
Maine landscapes of john marjn. In the hands of 
these artists and others, like the cubist Arthur Dove 
and the imaginative symbolist Georgia o’keeffe, 
American art of the first two decades of this century 
became elemental and abstract in its means, and in¬ 
ternational in its reach. 

The Armory Show had, however, caused a flurry of 
indignation and bewilderment from parts of the pub¬ 
lic and the artistic community, and the art of the De¬ 
pression-ridden 1930s and early 1940s swung back to 
the realistic mode. Under subsidy of the federal arts 
PROGRAM, artists were encouraged to paint pictures 
along regional, patriotic lines, echoing the spirit of 
nationalism that was then sweeping the country in re¬ 
sponse to the war and turmoil in Europe, Thus the 
realistic, but modernistically tinged history and genre 
paintings of men such as thomas hart benton and 
GRANT WOOD gained widespread acceptance. Social, 
sociological and sometimes propagandistic realism 
became popular, too, in the works of ben shahn, Reg¬ 
inald MARSH and others. Surrealism, expressionism 
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and other European styles all had their American ad¬ 
herents during this period, while the primitive tradi¬ 
tion was brought up to date—and made enormously 
popular—by “grandma” moses, Figurative and ro¬ 
mantic realist painting flourished at this time, too, in 
the works of artists as various as Andrew wyetfi, 
Milton Avery and Fairfield Porter, 

After the end of World War II, abstract art again 
rose to prominence in what was commonly referred to 
as the New York school of painting, To some extent 
the cubism of the 1920s and the later, Zen-influenced 
works of MARK TOBEY, had anticipated this new style, 
but never before “action painting” had American ab¬ 
stract art functioned as a major international force. In 
“action painting,” the artist attempts to convey his 
creative emotions to the viewer by making the tech¬ 
niques used an obvious part of the work, jackson 
POLLOCK, using “sticks, trowels and knives” instead of 
the traditional paintbrush to apply the wildly swirling 
vortices of red, blue and black pigments on the pre¬ 
toned silver-gray background of the 1954 “Autumn 
Rhythm,” expressively attested to the artist’s desire to 
capture, not the representational results, but the very 
act of making art. With the diffusely colorful, sweep¬ 
ing brushstrokes of his “Marilyn Monroe” (1954), 
WILLEM de KOONING also energetically celebrated, 
directly on canvas, the actual experience of painting, 
HansHoffman(1880-1966),FranzKlme(1910-1962) 
and Mark Rothko (1902-1970) were among the other 
outstanding painters of the New York school, 

American sculpture, too, greatly benefited from 
the abstract expressionist style in the works of David 
Smith and Herbert Ferber; through their vastly suc¬ 
cessful mating of the best in modern European styles 
with a native American energy and instinct for “be¬ 
ginning anew,” the artists of the 1950s catapulted the 
nation into a position of world leadership in the fine 
arts. 

Rejecting Action Painting 

In the 1960s reactions to the goals and principles of 
the New York school inevitably set in, In the late 
1960s, op and color-field painting, anticipated in the 
square-within-a-square geometries of Josef Albers 
(1888- ), evidenced a cold rejection of the per¬ 
sonal, expressive, nature of “action painting.” Frank 
Stella’s (1936- ) hard-edge arrangements of pas¬ 
tel-colored, protractorlike forms typify the color-field 
movement. Pop art, an earlier phenomenon of the 
decade, had already rejected the abstract formulae of 
the New York school, combining “art for art’s sake” 
formalism with the direct, superrealistic representa¬ 
tion of the trivial, often commercial elements of every¬ 
day life, 

in the 1970s the Manhattan-based profusion of new 
styles and trends was stepped up to fever pace, but 
other young American artists have by no means lost 
sight of their rich heritage. Various new realists view 
the contemporary scene with the “camera eye” that 
Thomas Eakins favored over 100 years ago, while 


today’s lyrical abstractionists temper their formal 
concerns with an open-ended poetic style that harks 
all the way back to the frontier vistas of Thomas Cole, 

ARTHUR, Chester Alan (1830-1886) 

21st President of U.S,, 1881-85/ Vice President, 

1881, ascended to the Presidency after Garfield’s 

assassination 

A staunch pillar of the republican party and a 
fiercely partisan worker in its behalf, Vice Pre.sident 
Chester Alan Arthur had the reputation of being a 
strong advocate of the .spoils system. He even fought 
determinedly to undermine President james a. gar- 
field on CIVIL SERVICE reform, but when Garfield’s 
assassination—he was shot in July, 1881 and died the 
following September—moved Arthur into the Presi¬ 
dency, he astonished his critics and infuriated his old 
friends by a scrupulous adherence to the principles of 
the merit system when choosing among applicants for 
Federal positions. During Ills single term in office, he 
became a firm advocate of government reform. He 
supported the pendleton act of 1883, which estab¬ 
lished the Civil Service Commis.sion. 

The child of Irish immigrants, Arthur was born in 
Fairfield, Vt,, in 1830, graduated from Union College 
in Schenectady in 1848 and, after a few years of 
teaching, won admission to the New York Bar, In the 
1850s he established a reputation as an advocate of 
Negro rights and as a supporter of the nascent Re¬ 
publican Party, During the civil war, he temporarily 
left his law practice to become New York State’s engi¬ 
neer in chief. In 1871 President ulysses s, grant ap¬ 
pointed him collector of customs for the port of New 
York, Grant’s successor, rutherford b, hayes, bent 
on reforming the civil service, unceremoniously fired 
Arthur, Arthur retaliated by supporting Grant for a 
third-term nomination at the Republican National 
Convention in 1880, Although Garfield eventually 
secured the nomination, Arthur himself became the 
Republican vice-pre,sidential candidate—a move 
aimed at mollifying the Grant wing of the party. 
Arthur’s tenure in the'office of Vice President lasted 
from March 4, 1881, until Garfield’s death on Sep¬ 
tember 18 of that year. 

When Arthur became President, his supporters ex¬ 
pected to be the beneficiaries of a patronage bonanza. 
Their fury was boundle,ss when they found their old 
friend had suddenly enlisted under the reform ban¬ 
ner, Having destroyed his credit with the old guard of 
his party without really gaining the full confidence of 
the civil service reformers, Arthur found himself in a 
politically untenable position. In declining health, be 
lost the presidential nomination in 1884 to James g. 
BLAINE, who, in turn, lost the election to Democrat 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Just two years later, on Nov. 18, 
1886, Arthur died in New York, where he had made 
his home after leaving politics. 

See Matthew Josephson: The Politicos and Art 
Hoogenboom: Outlawing the Spoils. 


ARTHUR, Timothy Shay (1809-1885) 

Author of Ten Nights in a Barroom and What 

I Saw There/ Editor, temperance leader 

Conviction, not a desire for profit, prompted Timothy 
Shay Arthur to write his story, Ten Nights in a Bar¬ 
room and What I Saw There. Born in 1809 into a poor 
farm family in Orange County, N.Y, Arthur had seen 
enough of drunkenness in a village tavern to make 
him the lifelongenemy of the .saloon. At the age of 21 
when he began his writing career, he joined a temper¬ 
ance society and became so ardent in the cause that 
most of his 100 stories and books moralized against 
the excesses of the barroom. He was not a Prohibi¬ 
tionist, however; he was an advocate of temperance, 
not of abstinence. 

Ten Nights in a Barroom was published in 1854, and 
its circulation soared on the popularity of the temper¬ 
ance movements of the times. Dramatized four years 
later, the play was a theatrical success for many years. 
Arthur originated Arthur’,s Home Magazine in 1853 
and was its editor until his death in 1885 at age 76. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION (1781-1789) 

First constitution of U.S./Adoptedby Continen¬ 
tal Congress, 1777/ Ratified by last of 13 .states, 

1781/ Provided for loose congressional govern- 
men t of nation with most real power left to indi¬ 
vidual states , 

More a “league of friendship” among independent 
nations than a true act of union among the several 
states, the Articles of Confederation was nonetheless 
sufficiently creditable to serve as the governing docu¬ 
ment that held the U.S. in a tenuous nationhood for 
eightyears(1781“89). First proposed in July, 1776, to 
the continental congress and debated in that body 
for a year and a half, the Articles did not come into 
eftect until March 1,1781, when Maryland, the last of 
the 13 states, ratified it. Thus the Articles of Confed¬ 
eration, served as a constitution of the U.S. for a cru¬ 
cial period, extending from the last months of the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, througli the peace negotiations 
and into the early years of uncontested independence. 

Under the terms of the Articles, all Federal power 
was to reside in the Congress, there beingno provision 
for either a national executive or judiciary. States 
were obliged to appoint from two tO;:seven delegates 
to Congress but each state Imd only one vote in that 
body, and all Important legislation was required to 
have the approval ofnine of the congressional dele¬ 
gations, Equality of voting power was meant to pro¬ 
tect the small states from the large; the three-fourths 
provision was to permit the large states to resist a 
combination of their smaller neighbors. 

In theory the powers of the Congress were consid¬ 
erable, It was “empowered" to declare war, raise an 
army and navy, make commercial treaties, borrow 
money, control currency and levy assessments against 
the state governments. But it lacked two all-important 
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powers: it could neither tax in its own right nor en¬ 
force its will upon recalcitrant states, Thus the Con¬ 
gress might call on the states to provide the funds for 
carrying on the Revolution, but it could not compel 
payment. Without such powers, Congress remained, 
in war and peace, a poor relation—ever pleading. 

Viewed as an interim regime, the government of the 
Articles was not a failure, as is often alleged, but a 
considerable success. Operating without real power, 
Congress did manage to provide national direction 
for the waging of war, the establishment of peace and 
the creation of precedents for future national practice. 
In this last category, Congress’ passage of the north¬ 
west ordinances (1784, 1785,1787), which provided 
for the orderly admission of new states to the Union, 
was a major achievement that boded well for the fu¬ 
ture stability of the nation. 

Despite its successes, the government established 
by the Articles was too flawed to be permanent. Un¬ 
able to resolve disputes among the states satisfactorily 
or to force their adherence to contractual obligations, 
incapable of consistently raising funds to meet its own 
obligations, the Confederation grew weaker. By the 
late 1780s it was, in the words of george Washing¬ 
ton, “little more than the shadow without the sub¬ 
stance.” When it was replaced, in 1789, by the far 
stronger government of the Federal constitution, 
there were few to mourn its passing, despite fears in 
some quarters that the new act of Union was an invi¬ 
tation to tyranny. 

See Merrill Jensen: The Articles of Confederation and 
The New Nation, 

Francis {1745-1816) 

First bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church in 

U.S., 1785/ Sent as missionary from England, 

1771/ Used circuit-riding system of preaching 

From the age of 14, Francis Asbury was an ardent fol¬ 
lower of the evangelical preacher and founder of 
Methodism, John Wesley. Asbury was born in 
Handsworth, England in 1745, and by the time he was 
22 had become an itinerant preacher. In 1771 Wesley 
sent Asbury to America as a missionary. 

Trained in the circuit-riding system of preaching 
originated by Wesley to enable one minister to serve 
many people, Asbury applied it with great success to 
the Colonies, During the 44 years of his ministry, until 
his death in 1816, Asbury traveled on horseback a 
total of about 300,000 miles. He had no home of his 
own, but was a welcome guest wherever he went. As 
the first bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
the U.S, (1785), Asbury saw the church grow from 
fewer than 500 followers to a membership of more 
than 200,000. So faitliful were his circuit riders—he 
ordained some 3000 of them~in making their rounds 
that a common remark during stormy weather was; 
“There’s nothing out today but crows and Methodist 
preachers,” 

SeeEvartsB, Greene: The Revolutionary Generation. 


ASCn,Sliolem{1880-1957) 

Polish-born Jewish novelist and playwright/ 

Sought in his novels to illustrate essential unity 
between Judaism and Christianity 

A devout, Polish-born (1880) Jew who wrote mostly 
in Yiddish, Sholem Asch dedicated his lifework to re¬ 
vealing to Christian and Jew alike their common her¬ 
itage of faith. Although his “Christological” series of 
novels—r/ie NazareneilW), The Apostle (1943) and 
Mary (1949)—won wide acclaim for their artistry and 
ecumenical approach, the trilogy had little effect on 
establishing rapport between the Judaic and Christian 
traditions. When Asch emigrated to the U.S. in 1914, 
he was already a well-known playwright in the then 
thriving Yiddish theater, his most popular work being 
The God of Vengeance (1907), In his last years he lived 
in England and then in Israel, He died in London in 
1957, having become, in his words, “a vagabond be¬ 
tween two religions,” 

ASHBURTON TREATY (ssc Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty) 

ASSOCIATED PRESS 

World’s largest cooperative news agency/ Orga¬ 
nized as Harbor flews Association, New York 
City, 1848/ Reorganized as Associated Press, 

1900 

In order to obtain European news as soon as possible, 
competing New York newspapers in the early 1800s 
sent out reporters in rowboats to meet incoming ships 
offshore. The reporters relayed news items to their 
home offices in Manhattan, either by carrier pigeons 
or by rowing to nearby Staten Island and semaphor¬ 
ing the dispatches from there. The procedure, while 
effective, was costly; and in 1848 six major New York 
newspapers decided to form one reportorial chain, the 
Harbor News Association. 

The group was reorganized in 1857 under the name 
of the New York Associated Press (AP) and as such 
instituted a system of sending pooled news to papers 
in other cities who reciprocated by dispatching news j 
back from their own localities. From this was devel¬ 
oped a loosely connected news federation consisting 
of the New York Associated Press, the Western Asso- , 
ciated Press, the New England Associated Press and : 
the Southern Associated Press. 

In 1885, charging restrictions on the flow of news in 
favor of New York papers, the Western Associated 
Press withdrew from the federation and, in 1892, :• 

reorganized under the name of the Associated Press 
of Illinois. This new association successfully chal¬ 
lenged the supremacy of the New York AP and won, 
the New York AP discontinuing in 1893, 

The Associated Press of Illinois consolidated its 
position by signing exchange contracts with world 
news networks that had sprung up in Europe-^ 
Reuters of London, Havas of Paris and Wolff of 


Berlin, In 1900 the AP of Illinois incorporated in New 
York and thereafter became known simply as the As¬ 
sociated Press, 

Under the management of Melville Stone from 
1893 to 1921, the AP grew into a solidly established 
national news gathering cooperative, owned by its 
member publishers and making no profits. In compe¬ 
tition with othernews agencies—notably UP (united 
press) and INS (International News Service), which 
later merged with UP to form UPI (United Press In¬ 
ternational)—the Associated Press has become the 
world’s largest news service, supplying some 4600 
newspapers and radio and television stations in the 
U.S. In addition, 4500 newspapers, periodicals and 
broadcasting stations in over 100 foreign countries use 
AP news and AP news pictures. 

Mark Twain once said: “There are only two forces 
that can carry light to all corners of the globe—the sun 
in the heavens and the Associated Press.” 

ASSOCIATION, THE 

Colonial committees pledged to enforce a boycott 

of British goods/ Esi„ 1774 

To pressure Great Britain into repealing the intoler¬ 
able ACTS, which, among other things, closed Boston 
harbor, the continental congress pledged to boy¬ 
cott British goods and trade. A system of watchdog 
committees, known as The Association, was estab¬ 
lished by the Congress on Oct. 20,1774, to look for 
and publicize those who violated the boycott. Despite 
bitter opposition, especially among the merchants, the 
Association was remarkably effective. It has been es¬ 
timated, that British imports declined by 97 percent in 
1775, However, the boycott failed to have the desired 
results mainly because of an expanding European 
market for British goods and the determination of the 
British government not to repeal the Intolerable Acts. 

ASSUMPTION ACT (see Hamilton, Alexander; 
Jefferson, Thomas) 

ASTOR, John Jacob {1768-1848) 

German-born fur trader and capitalist/ Orga¬ 
nized American Fur Co., 1808/ Richest man in 

America at his death 

Resolving “to be honest, to be industrious and not to 
gamble,” 17-year-old John Jacob Astor left his home 
in Waldorf, Germany, where he had been born in 
1763, and traveled first to London, then to America, 
arriving in New York in 1784. For 48 years Astor 
poured his great energy into various business enter¬ 
prises, He began by organizing the fur trade in the 
West in 1811, establishing Fort Astoria, later astoria, 
OREGON, on the Pacific northwest coast as the far out¬ 
post of his American Fur Company. By then he was 
already wealthy, and he loaned money to the U.S, to 
finance the war of i8i2— earning a handsome profit 
in the process, After the war, he was a leader in estab¬ 


lishing the Second bank of the united states (1816), 
Withdrawing from the fur trade in 1834, Astor began 
dealing in Manhattan real estate and soon became the 
“landlord of New York,” Among his holdings were 
large sections of what is now the midtown business 
district. By the time of his death in 1848, Astor was the 
richest man in America, and james Gordon 
Bennett’s New York Tribune said of him; “Astor has 
exhibited at best the ingenious powers of a self- 
invented money-making machine,” 

ASTORIA, OREGON 

Fur-trading post est., 1811, by American Fur 

Co./Occupiedby British North West Co., 1818,/ 

Restored to U.S., 1818/ 1970pop., 10,244 

Sent by ship around the Horn from New York by 
JOHN JACOB ASTOR to found a Pacific post for his fur 
trade, a small expedition came ashore at the mouth of 
the Columbia River, Ore., on May 18,1811, after a 
six-month voyage. Despite sickness and the menace of 
hostile Indians, the men managed to build a structure 
of logs and earth, naming it Fort, Astoria, 

For all their work, Fort Astoria fell into the hqnds 
of the British North West Company during the war 
OF i8i2 and was renamed Fort George, Later in 1818, 
the post was returned to the United States and its old 
name restored, only to be abandoned again,. Finally 
in 1846, after the conclusion of the Oregon boundaiy 
dispute with the British, settlers began arriving at Fort 
Astoria over the Oregon Trail to build on the ruins of 
the old fort. Astoria is today a thriving little port and 
fishing center with a population, in 1970, of 10,244. 

ASTOR PLACE RIOT 

Anti-British mob rioted at Astor Placb Opera, 

New York, May 10,1849/ 22 killed by militia * 

Even after the peaceful settlement of the Oregon 
question in 1846, anti-British sentiment ran high in 
the U.S., especially among workers who tended to 
identify things British witli the American upper 
classes, and to revile both, These sentiments found vi¬ 
olent expression on the night of May 10,1849, when 
a mob rioted outside New York’s Astor Place Opera 
House, where British Shakespearean actor William 
Macready was giving his farewell performance of a 
stormy American tour, Macready had along-standing 
and bitter personal rivalry with an American actor, 
Edwin Forrest, and on the night of May 8,1849, Mac- 
ready had been hooted off the stage at the opera house 
by Forrest partisans. Persuaded by admirers to try 
again on the night of May 10, M acready stepped onto 
the stage before a sympathetic and well-selected au¬ 
dience, But on the streets outside the opera house, a 
mob led on by the fiery antiaristocratic pamphleteer 
EDWARD ZANE CARROLL JUDSON ultimately surged out 
of control of the militia called to maintain order- 
smashing windows, gutting the building and attempt¬ 
ing to lynch Macready, who barely managed to slip 
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away in disguise, Peace was restored only after the 
militia was given the order to lire—killing 22 of the 
rioters and wounding many more. For his part in the 
melee, Judson was tried and sentenced to a year in 
prison. Although Forrest was never directly impli¬ 
cated in the ineident, his reputation was tarnished by 
rumors that he had given encouragement to .ludson 
and other organizers of the mob. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Became state capital, 1868/ First named Termi¬ 
nus, 1887/ Renamed Marthasville, 1848/Incor¬ 
porated, 1847, as city of Atlanta/ Burned by 
General Sherman, 1864/ Rebuilt, 1866/ 1970 
pop., city proper, 497,421; metropolitan, 
1,390,164/ Area, 131 sq. mi. 

From its beginning, Atlanta meant railroads. Rail¬ 
roads brought about its founding and railroads were 
the reason for its destruction during the civil war. 
Located in the northwestern part of Georgia, the fu¬ 
ture Atlanta was created in 1837 to mark the end of 
the Western and Atlantic Railroad. First called Ter¬ 
minus, it was renamed Marthasville in 1843—after a 
daughter of the governor—then incorporated as the 
city of Atlanta in 1847. 

Fast growing, Atlanta became the hub of a network 
of Southern railroad lines and, during the Civil War, 
played a vital part in the movement of troops and 
supplies for the Confederate forces. In September, 
1864, following a 40-day siege, the city was captured 
by Union Gen. william tecumseh sherman and 
burned to the ground. After the war’s end, Atlanta was 
rebuilt, becoming the state capital in 1868. Later, 
when General Sherman was asked why he had de¬ 
stroyed Atlanta, he held forth an open hand and 
explained that it represented what was left of the 
Confederacy in 1864, Atlanta was the palm, the fin¬ 
gers were the railroads. If the palm was destroyed, the 
Confederacy’s capacity to endure would be ended. 

Altanta’s recovery from destruction was rapid. 
Long before the turn of the century the Dogwood 
City, as it has been called because of its beautiful 
trees, had become one of the South’s largest urban 
centers. In 1970 the population was: city proper, 
497,421; metropolitan area, 1,390,164, Today Atlanta 
with its many homes and parks, its golf courses and 
sports stadiums, covers 131 square miles. It remains a 
vital transportation center serviced by major rail, 
trucking and air lines (Atlanta’s international airport 
is one of the busiest in the nation). Often referred to 
as the Wall Street of the Southeast because of its 
banking and commerce, Atlanta also ranks high in¬ 
dustrially, manufacturing aircraft, paper, textiles, 
chemicals, food and drink products (Coca-Cola origi¬ 
nated in Atlanta), The city is in the forefront of the 
sport scene, being the home of the Atlanta Braves of 
baseball’s National League, the Atlanta Hawks of the 
National Basketball Association, and the Atlanta 
Falcons of the National Football League, 


Noted for its educational institutions, the capital of 
Georgia has more than 20 colleges and universities, 
among them Emory, Georgia Institute of Technology 
and the Atlanta University Center. 

ATLANTA CAMPAIGN {see Civil War) 

ATLANTIC CABLE 

Attempt to link North America and Europe by 
telegraphic cable began, 1857/ Fourth attempt 
successful, 1858/ First message from Queen Vic¬ 
toria to President Buchanan between Valencia 
Bay, Ireland, and Trinity Bay, Newfoundland 

In 1854 the American financier and promoter gyrus 
WEST field enlisted the aid of matthew fontaine 
MAURY, noted oceanographer, and samuel f. b, 
MORSE, inventor of the telegraph, to assist in plans to 
lay a telegraphic cable between Newfoundland and 
Ireland, Maury had the task of plotting the course of 
the cable on the ocean floor; Morse was the head 
electrician of the project. 

The first attempt to lay the cable from Valencia Bay, 
Ireland, to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, in August, 
1857, ended 335 miles out when the cable snapped 
and sank beyond recovery. Two more attempts failed, 
but on Aug. 5,1858, the cable carried a message from 
Queen Victoria of Great Britain to President james 
BUCHANAN of the U.S., in “recognition of the most 
glorious work of the age,” 

Less than a month later, Sept. 1,1858, signals from 
the cable mysteriously, ceased. Field, who had been 
extravagantly praised, now was denounced by many 
as a fraud and a faker. Field went back to work. 
Though delayed by the civil war, he started laying 
a new cable in 1865, using the largest steamship in the 
world, the Great Eastern. Two-thirds of the cable had 
been laid when it broke, but the next year the cable 
was recovered and repaired. On July 27,1866, Field 
triumphantly reported that the cable was in perfect 
working order, 

ATLANTIC CHARTER 

Joint statement of President Roosevelt and Brit¬ 
ish Prime Minister Churchill of post-WW II 
aims/Issued Aug. 12,1941 

In an effort to buoy up sagging Allied morale without 
committing the still officially neutral U.S, to world 
WAR II, President franklin d. roosevelt engaged in 
a dramatic series of meetings (Aug, 9-12,1941) with 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill aboard 
warships anchored off the coast of Newfoundland, On 
the last day the two statesmen proclaimed the Atlantic 
Charter, a general statement of Allied war aims that 
eschewed territorial aggrandizement, reaffirmed the 
right of all nations to choose their own form of gov¬ 
ernment, and looked forward to a peace that would 
permit all “men,,, to live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” Although the charter was merely 


a high-minded statement of intent, it did serve notice 
on both the Germans and those in German-occupied 
Europe of the increasingly close cooperation between 
the U.S, and Britain, 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY 

Literary magazine/ Founded Boston, Mass., 
1857/ First editor, James Russell Lowell 

On the evening of Dec. 17,1877, a company of literary 
luminaries, which the Boston Advertiser described as 
“without doubt the most notable., . ever seen in this 
country,” assembled to commemorate the 20th anni¬ 
versary of the Atlantic Monthly. The guests were all 
contributors to the magazine and included, among 
others, john greenleaf whittier, Ralph waldo 

EMERSON, HARRIET BEECHER .STOWE, HENRY W, LONG¬ 
FELLOW and SAMUEL clemens (Mark Twain), 

For several decades after its founding in Bo.ston in 
November, 1857, with poet and essayist james Rus¬ 
sell LOWELL as its first editor, the Atlantic was the 
voice of genteel New England culture, high-minded 
in tone and frequently willing to crusade editorially 
for social, educational and political reform. It was 
given its name, the Atlantic Monthly, by author Ol¬ 
iver WENDELL HOLMES, whose Autocrut of the Break¬ 
fast Table appeared serially in the first issues and 
helped popularize the publication. 

At first the Atlantic almost exclusively published the 
writings of New England authors. It was, in fact, the 
organ of the Yankee intellectual community. But this 
policy was broadened under later editors, such as 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, to include fiction and opin¬ 
ion from other regions of the country. Over the years 
the Atlantic has published a wide variety of fiction, 
articles on current affairs and political commentary by 
a galaxy of celebrated names, among them bret 
HARTE, booker T, WASHINGTON, THEODORE ROOSE¬ 
VELT, WOODROW WILSON, JACOB RIIS, WILLIAM ALLEN 

WHITE, as well as such modern writers as saul bel¬ 
low, Barbara Tuchman, John Updike and Arthur 
SCHLESINGER, JR„ and Continues to maintain an im¬ 
portant influence on the direction of American litera¬ 
ture and thought, 

ATLANTIC PACT North Atlantic Treaty 
Organkation) 

ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 

Created by the Atomic Energy Act of1946 to di¬ 
rect and control U.S, uses of nuclear energy/ Re¬ 
vised by Atomic Energy Act of 1954; amended, 
1964/ First chairman, David E. Lilienthal 

The Atomic Energy Commission (AEC), one of the 
Government’s most powerful agencies, was created 
after world war ii for the purpose of transferring the 
nation’s atomic energy program from militaiy to ci¬ 
vilian control. Often the center of controversy, the 
AEC developed and exploded the world’s first hydro¬ 
gen bomb in 1952, and later built up the nation’s 


modern arsenal of nuclear weapons while developing 
nuclear reactors for military and civilian use. 
Established by the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 
(McMahon Act), which was signed into law on Aug, 
1,1946, by President harry s. truman, the AEC took 
over the management of existing atomic facilities 
from the Manhattan District of the Army Corps of 
Engineers, The corps’ Manhattan project had been 
responsible during World War II for the development 
of the atomic bomb. 

The AEC’s original mission, as defined by the 
Atomic Energy Act, was to direct the development, 
use and control of atomic energy for the defense and 
security of the U.S, and for a variety of peaceful ap¬ 
plications, Included in its functions were; acquisition 
of raw uranium and other radioactive ores; produc¬ 
tion of fuels from these raw ores for weapons and re¬ 
actors; testing nuclear weapons and related ordnance 
devices and systems; production and distribution of 
radioisotopes to medical and industrial users; devel¬ 
opment of nuclear reactors for railitary and civilian 
use; accident prevention; di.ssemination of scientific 
and technical information (consistent with national 
defense); and basic applied research and develop¬ 
ment in biological, medical, phy.sical and engineering 
sciences. 

The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 restricted the own¬ 
ership of all fissionable materials and most nuclear 
facilities to the Federal Government. In 1954 the act 
was rewritten to permit private ownership, under 
AEC license, of atomic facilities, including nuclear 
power plants. The loosened law permitted the AEC to 
generate electricity as a by-product of its own reactors 
and allowed the sale of such electricity to publicly 
owned or private utilities, with the former receiving 
preference. 

After the passage of the 1954 act, the AEC started 
a Power Demonstration Reactor program aimed at 
assisting both publicly and privately owned power 
companies to build nuclear power plants capable of 
producing electricity at a cost competitive with con¬ 
ventional fossil-fuel plants. Developments under 
commission aegis occurred along other fronts in the 
1950s; the beginning of constmction of the nation’s 
first nuclear-powered merchant ship, the Savannah, 
the commissioning of the first nuclear-powered sub¬ 
marine, the Nautilus, and the planning of nuclear- 
powered cruisers and aircraft carriers that have since 
been commissioned. In 1964 an amendment to the act 
aided the rapidly expanding nuclear power industry 
by providing for private ownership of nuclear fuels. 

^ In structure the’AEG is composed of five commis¬ 
sioners appointed by the President for five-year terms. 
He also names one of its members as chairman, david 
E. lilienthal, former director of the Tennessee 
VALLEY authority, was the first AEC chairman, Li- 
iienthal served from 1946 until 1950, when, in the 
middle of controversy, Truman appointed Gordon 
Dean as his successor, Lilienthal had been criticized 
by conservative Republicams for lax security stand- 
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ards and for opposing, along with fellow commis¬ 
sioner Dr. j, ROBERT OPPENHEMER, the development 
of the hydrogen bomb, Under Dean the AEC went 
ahead with the H-bomb and greatly expanded weap¬ 
ons production. In 1953 Dean was succeeded by 
Elsenhower-appointee Lewis L. Strauss and, in a 
divided opinion that created a national sensation, the 
commission withdrew Robert Oppenheimer’s secur¬ 
ity clearance. 

The law further provides for a,General Advisory 
Committee, made up of nine members appointed by 
the President from “civilian life.” This committee 
supplies scientific and technical advice to the AEC 
and to the Military Liaison Committee. 

AEC headquarters is in Germantown, Md., near 
Washington, D.C. Most of the agency’s work is per¬ 
formed by private contractors who design, build and 
operate the majority of the commission’s major pro¬ 
duction facilities, Colleges, universities and industries 
carry on most of its research and development under 
the direction of a number of AEC field offices located 
throughout the country. 

The AEC has frequently been accused by its critics 
of a conflict of interests because it plays dual roles. On 
the one hand it acts to promote broader use of atomic 
energy, while at the same time, as a regulatory agency, 
it is responsible for evaluating the hazards of atomic 
facilities and determining proper safety precautions. 
Some critics have accused the agency of being more 
interestedin promoting the use of nuclear energy than 
in safeguarding the public welfare. The commission 
has always denied such charges. Nonetheless, during 
the 1950s, worldwide criticism was directed against 
the AEC when it was testing nuclear bombs in the at¬ 
mosphere, creating a health hazard in the form of ra¬ 
dioactive fallout. In 1957 underground testing began, 
but limited atmospheric testing was still carried on. ' 

By delate 1960s-following the so-called Test-Ban 

Treaty (1964) between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, 
ending tests in the atmosphere-the AEC had ex¬ 
ploded nearly 200 bombs inside the earth. The AEC 
again became the target of widespread protests from 
people fearing earthquakes, tidal waves and radioac¬ 
tive leakage when it announced plans, in 1971, to 
detonate a gigantic five-megaton bomb at the bottom 

lO-fooisliaft at Mchitka kAlaska. Insisting 
me test posed no threats, the commission exploded 
the bomb early in 1972-with none of the adverse 
consequences predicted by its detractors. 

Beset with enormous scientific problems, and 

caught in political crossfire, the AEC has also been 
cnticized for tolerating carelessness in the disposal of 
radioactive wastes and for laxity in licensing and reg¬ 
ulating nuclear power plants. In 1969 such a case arose 

when two AEC scientists, Drs. John W. Gofman and 
Arthur R. Tamplin, charged that the radiation levels 

hen bemgpermittedindischargesfromnuclear reac¬ 
tors could cause 32,000 additional cases of cancer an- 

nnafly. While AEC at first denied these 

1971 it sigmficantly lowered the permitted levels of 


radiation and tightened all its licensing procedures. 

In 1958 Strauss declined reappointment, and Presi-' 
dent DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER named John A, 
McCone as chairman. McCone served until 1961, 
when President john f, Kennedy appointed Dr,’ 
GLENN T. SEABORG to the post. Seaborg resigned as 
chairman in 1971 after 10 years on the job. President 
RICHARD M. NIXON appointed Dr, James R, Schles- 
inger to the post. Shortly after his appointment. Dr, 
Schlesinger announced a new emphasis on the pro¬ 
tection of the public from the environmental hazards 
posed by atomic energy. 

By the early 1970s the AEC had disbursed more 
than $51 billion on its various programs, an average 
of about $2 billion per year since its inception. About 
12 percent of the commission’s disbursements went 
for the purchase of uranium, most of it mined in the 
U.S,, Canada, the Congo and South Africa. Some 42,5 
percent of the funds were spent for the production of 
nuclear fuels and explosives, for both national de¬ 
fense and peaceful applications of atomic energy. 
About 21 percent was devoted to the development, 
manufacture and testing of weapons; some 4.5 per-’ 
cent went for reactors for military purposes, primarily 
for the propulsion of submarines; another 8.5 percent 
went for research in medicine and the physical bio¬ 
logical sciences; 2.5 percent for space applications; 6.5 
percent for the development of reactors for electrical 
power plants for civilian use; and, finally, 2.5 percent 
for propm direction and administration, In the early 
1970s the AEC directly employed about 7400 people, 
Approximately 107,000 others were employed by 
contractors working at AEC installations. 

ATOMIC WEAPONS (see Nuclear Weapons) 

ATTUCKS, Crispus (i 72S?~1770) 

One of five men killed in “Boston Massacre" 

On the evening of March 5,1770, a mob of some 60 
sailors began harassing nine British soldiers on guard 
at the Boston Custom House, As the crowd closed in 
on the Redcoats, a “stout” black man. identified by 
one witness as Crispus Attucks, struck a soldier with 
a club. A volley of British shots rang out, and Attucks 
was one of three men killed outright; two others were 
mortally wounded in what rebel leaders called the 
boston massacre. Born in Framingham, Mass,, 
probably in 1723, Attucks is generally described as a 
torraidably built former slave who is believed to have 
run away from his owner and become a sailor, A 
monument was erected in Attucks’ honor on the Bos¬ 
ton Common in 1888, 

ATWATER, Wilbur OHn {1844-1907) 

Agricultural chemist/ Determined calorie con¬ 
tents of foodstu^s 

As aprofessor of chemistiy (1873-1907) at Connect!- 
cuts Wesleyan University, N.Y,-bora (1844) Wilbur 
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AVSm, Stephen Fuller 


Olin Atwater was a pioneer in the infant science of 
agricultural chemistry, In 1877 he established the first 
state agriculturalexperimentalstationin Connecticut, 
and his work there is generally credited with the pas¬ 
sage in 1887 of Federal legislation creating similar 
stations in all of the states. But it was for his proving 
that food contains calories—i, e,, energy—in dilTerent 
amounts to be used by the human body or stored as 
fat that Atwater achieved his widest fame. By means 
of an instrument called a calorimeter-which he and 
another professor invented—Atwater was able to de¬ 
termine the calorie contents of different foods. He 
published his results in a table of calorific contents in 
1896, a table that is still in use, Atwater remained at 
Wesleyan until his death in 1907, 

AUDUBON, John James (/ 785-1851) 

Painter, naturalist/ Famed for his Birds of 

Ametm portfolio, 1827-38 

The origins of John James Audubon, the famed 
painter of birds, were long cloaked in mystery. Some 
people believed that he was the lost Dauphin of 
France, while others contended that he was an illegit¬ 
imate child whose name was actually Jean Rabine, the 
son of a Haitian Creole mother who died shor tly after 
his birth in 1785, Though the latter version of his birth 
is generally assumed to be the correct one, Audubon’s 
difficult beginnings ultimately proved no insurmount¬ 
able handicap—thanks to his extraordinary ability to 
paint birds. Audubon’s works today command pre¬ 
mium prices on the world art market; in 1969 a port¬ 
folio of the first issue of his Birds ofAmerica~435 
life-sized colored engravings executed between 1827 
and 1838—was auctioned at Sotheby’s in London for 
a record price of $225,000; an incomplete set went for 
$155,000 in 1972, 

Success did not come easily for John Audubon. As 
a young boy he was taken to France from his birth¬ 
place in Haiti by his sea-captain father, Jean Audu¬ 
bon. There he was adopted by the captain and his wife 
and given the name John James Audubon. After 
studying art with the famous painter .lacques Louis 
David, young Audubon was sent to America in 1803, 
at the age of 18, to live on his father’s farm, Mill 
Grove, near Philadelphia. He began to sketch the 
various birds that frequented the woods nearby. 

In 1808 Audubon married and moved with his wife 
to Louisville, Ky., and afterward to New Orleans. 
Unsuccessful in a number of businesses, Audubon 
devoted more and more time to studying and painting 
birds while his wife earned money as a teacher and 
governess. When no American publisher showed in¬ 
terest in his work, Audubon assembled a portfolio of 
his watercolors and, in 1826, sailed for England, Well 
received in London, he obtained a number of sub¬ 
scriptions for his Birds of America. H e supervised the 
making Of engravings from his paintings and, in 1827, 
color prints began to be produced. But the Birds was 
not completed until 11 years later, in 1838, 


Returning to America the following year, Audubon 
began work on an American edition, which was even¬ 
tually published. The now-acclaimed naturalist set¬ 
tled on an estate (since named Audubon Park) near 
New York City and aided by his sons continued his 
study and painting of birds until his death in 1851, at 
the age of 66, 

AUGUSTA, TREATIES OF 

First treaty fixing boundaries of Colony of Ga., 
signed 1763 between Indian Five Nations and 
governors of Va., N.C„ S.C. and Ga./ Second 
treaty, 1773, .settled Indian debts in exchange for 
2 million acres of land 

Following the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 1763 
between Great Britain, France and Spain, the British 
sought to settle territorial differences between the In¬ 
dians and the various British colonies. On Nov. 5, 
1763, 700 Indians representing the five nations 
(Cherokee, Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw and Ca¬ 
tawba) assembled at King’s Fort in Augusta, Ga. to 
discuss the terms of a treaty to fix the boundaries of 
the Colony of Georgia. Meeting with them were the 
governors of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia, 

After five days of amicable discussion the First 
Treaty of Augusta was signed, Nov, 10, 1763. By its 
terms the southern boundary of Georgia was estab¬ 
lished by the St. Marys River, to the Chattahoochee, 
and then along the 31st parallel to the Mississippi. 

A decade later, in 1773, a second congress was 
called at Augusta. White traders were demanding 
payment for goods and supplies bought by Greeks and 
Cherokees and never paid for. Unable to settle the 
debts with money, representatives of the two tribes 
offered to cede Indian land. A^eement was reached 
June 1, 1773, with the goveiher of Georgia, James 
Wright, and the Superintendent of Indian Affairs, 
John Stuart, 

Under the terms of the Second Treaty of Augusta, 
two million acres of land in two well-watered tracts, 
one between the Altamaha and Ogeechee Rivers, the 
other between the upper reaches of the Ogeechee and 
Savannah Rivers, were given in settlement of the 
debts. The transfer of this immense territory was 
made to pay obligations estimated at £50,000. 

See John Richard Aldem John Stuart and the Southern 
Colonial Frontier, 

AUSTIN, Stephen fuller {J 793-1836) 

Leader in fight for Texas independence from 
Mexico 

A moderate among American settlers in Texas, Vir¬ 
ginia-born.(1793) Stephen F. Austin at first sought 
only Mexican statehood for the territory. But after 
Mexico falsely imprisoned him in 1833 as a revolu¬ 
tionary, he changed his views, Austin, who had taken 
Mexican citizenship when he brought 300 American 
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families to settle in New Spain (Texas) in 1825, had 
believed that prosperity for Americans in Texas was 
closely linked with loyalty to Mexico. But after his re¬ 
lease from prison in July, 1835, he found his fellow 
Americans on the verge of revolt. He promptly] oined 
forces with sam Houston to organize the Republic of 
Texas, which he first served as army commander dur¬ 
ing the early phases of the war for independence, and 
later as Secretary of State (October-December, 1836), 
During his brief term as Secretary, Austin laid the 
groundwork for U.S. recognition of the new republic, 
but died in December, 1836, just a few months before 
recognition was secured, The capital of Texas was 
named in his honor. 

AUSTRALIAN BALLOT 

Voting sptem using secret ballot/ Originated in 
Australia, 1858/ First adopted in U.S. by Mass, 
and Louisville, Ky., 1888 

Before the introduction of the Australian ballot in 
1888, so-called “straight-arm” voting was a common 
practice in America. The political leader lined up 
voters who were willing to be bought and gave them 
bright-colored ballots. Each party printed its own 
ballots on easily identifiable colored paper, The voters 
were tlien marched to the polling place, holding bal¬ 
lots at arm’s length above their heads, 

Such balloting procedures made secrecy impossible 
and assured the political bosses of getting the votes 
they paid for. Counterfeiting ballots, stuffing ballot 
boxes and other frauds became so rampant that, in 
1888, the Australian: ballot was adopted by Massa¬ 
chusetts and Louisville, Ky. 

Under this system, .first used in Australia in 1858, 
each voter was given a ballot on which was printed a 
list of candidates togetlrer with the names of the posi¬ 
tions they wished to fill. The ballots were printed by 
the :Government and were all of a uniform color. 
Most important, the voter marked his ballot in the 
privacy of a curtained booth. 

Although party machines opposed the Australian 
ballot, it was ultimately adopted by all the states. 
South: Carolina was the last, in 1950, The voting ma- 
chitie in use in many places is a mechanical form of 
the Australianballot., 

See L. E. Fredman: The Australian Ballot, 

AUTOMATION 

Automatic control and regulation of mapy-fac- 
taring and other processes/ Often directed by ' 
computer/ Use widespread in industry since 
W.W.Il 

In the mid-19th century an optimistic visionary pre¬ 
dicted that within 50 years electricity and automatic 
machinery would perform all the work then requiring 
human labor; the only functions remaining for people 
would be "to make love, study and be happy,” That 
prophecy has ,not. been realized, of course, but today 


—through the technique of automation—entire fac¬ 
tories are increasingly run with little more than a 
human overseer to respond should a machine send 
out signals that it is having difficulties or is about to 
break down. 

The term “automation” was coined about the time 
of World War II to define self-regulating processes, 
such as those employing a computer (see computer 
industry) or some other form of mechanical gover¬ 
nor to control the input and output of various auto¬ 
matic systems. The systems may be as simple as one 
machine used to start or stop others without human 
intervention, or as complex as a series of computers 
interacting with other highly sophisticated machines 
to manufacture goods from raw materials, automati¬ 
cally controlling the quality and quantity from start to 
finish. 

Automation has been in use at least since the time 
of the Dutch windmill and the 18th-century steam 
engine, both of which employed governors that auto¬ 
matically kept operating speeds within desired limits. 
In the first half of the 20th century the principle of 
self-regulation was applied to such varied operations 
as the automobile assembly line and, after the inven¬ 
tion of the electronic computer, to World War II fire- 
control systems for antiaircraft and naval guns, where 
computers were hooked up with radar to track targets 
automatically. In the 1950s the use of automation in 
industry expanded enormously, affecting most major 
industrial and commercial processes, until today au¬ 
tomatic self-regulating machinery has become the 
mainstay in customer Mlling, the operation of chemi¬ 
cal and steel plants, check canceling, automatic pilots 
in airplanes, urban traffic-control systems and a host 
of other activities fundamental to modern society. 
Automation has increasingly been applied to revolu¬ 
tionize old industries and create new ones. It has pro¬ 
moted industrial safety by employing electric eyes or 
TV equipment on monitoring jobs that once exposed 
men to dangerous materials, deadly gases, intense 
heat and atomic radiation. In addition, automation 
makes possible the performance of high-precision 
tasks of which men are incapable, regardless of their 
skill or efficiency—such as the delicate adjustments 
required in the operation of an atomic reactor, and 
certain sensitive procedures in the production of color 
television. 

The rapid conversion to an almost wholly auto¬ 
mated society has already begun to bring economic 
and social cknges more profound than those that 
followed the Industrial Revolution, Automation has 
tended to encourage bigness while forcing small firms 
out of business. While eliminating many menial jobs, 
it has created many newjobs requiring totally new sets 
of skills. Workers often claim their jobs are monoto- 
nouSi and social, scientists warn that the increasing 
affluence and leisure time afforded by automation 
may have a dramatic, unforeseen impact upon human 
values and psychology. 

Moreover, . since automated machinery can mass- 


produce products in much less time than older pro¬ 
cesses that relied upon manual labor, society’s needs 
for manufactured goods are more easily met—with 
the threat that manpower and machinery will be left 
largely idle. To offset this trend, advertising has been 
used to create markets for new consumer products, 
while obsolescence has been built into the products 
themselves—to insure a continuing demand to re¬ 
place old goods. But perhaps the most significant 
trend in the age of automation is a shift in the propor¬ 
tion of the work force involved in industry; far fewer 
workers are employed in industrial operations today 
than prior to World War II, The majority of Ameri¬ 
cans now work in service industries, such as sales, 
schoolteaching, social work, transportation, police, 
publishing and other occupations not directly con¬ 
nected with manufacturing. 

AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 

First-known steam-powered carriage built by 
Richard Dudgeon,. 1867/ Charles Duryea pro¬ 
duced first American gasoline car, 1893/ Ransom 
Olds pioneered in mass production, 1899/ Ford 
revolutionized car industry with assembly line, 
1908/ General Motors founded, 1908/ Cadillac 
incorporated modern electric self-starting igni¬ 
tion system, 1912/ 20 million cars registered, 
1923; more than 100 million cars early 1970s/ 
Environmental pollution and manufacturers’ 
call-backs exposed modern industry to wide¬ 
spread criticism 

Contrary to popular belief, the automobile was not an 
American invention. Before Americans first made 
gasoline cars in the 1890s, many Europeans had tin- 
bred with self-propelled vehicles, and European in¬ 
ventors had pioneered in the development of the 
internal-combustion engine. In the U.S.—in innum¬ 
erable workshops, cellars, barns and backyards— 
mechanically minded men were, of course, engaged 
in a similar search—usually on their own time, while 
holding another job to earn a living. In the last decade 
of the 19th century these men achieved increasing 
success with the internal-combustion engine, and the 
; automobile industry that sprang up—with the former 

carriage-manufacturing center of Detroit as its 
eventual capital-would rapidly transform American 
life, The automobile was to prove probably the most 
: powerful single force for change in the early 20th cen¬ 

tury; it brought to an end the day when the horse was 
the primary means of transportation, thus creating 
vast social and economic transformations. 

[ The most successful early self-propelled vehicles in 

the U.S. were not powered by internal-combustion 
^engines but by steam. The first American steam car¬ 
riage is believed to have been developed by Richard 
i' Dudgeon in 1867—a cumbersome vehicle with four 

j solid wooden wheels powered by a boiler in front, 

with the passengers seated along the sides on two 
benches and the driver in a sunken platform at the 


rear. In the late 19th century a number of American 
manufacturers—including Locomobile and the White 
Company-were producing steam-driven cars, but by 
far the most famous steam carriages were the "Stanley 
Steamers,” manufactured by twin brothers Freelan 0, 
and Francis E, Stanley, who continued to turn out 
models until 1927. A Stanley Steamer stripped down 
as a racing car set a world speed record in 1906 of 
more than 120 miles per hour. At the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, however, the smoothest, quietest and most reli¬ 
able car on the road was the electric car, which was 
powered by the storage battery that had been on the 
market as early as 1892, Electric taxis, the first auto¬ 
mobiles with fully enclosed bodies, operated for a 
time in New York and other major cities. But the need 
to recharge the storage battery frequently and the 
car’s low rate of speed soon made it noncompetitive 
with vehicles equipped with the increasingly efficient 
gasoline engine, 

The first successful gasoline-powered car in the 
U,S,-a one-cylinder buggy-is generally agreed to 
have been built in 1893 by Charles duryea, a bicycle 
manufacturer, and his brother, Franklin, in a loft in 
Springfield, Mass. Three years later the DuryeaMotor 
Wagon Company of Springfield sold its first car, and 
produced 12 more that same year. This model had a 
surprising number of modern features, including a 
four-cycle (two-cylinder) water-cooled engine, elec¬ 
tric ignition system, clutch and. gear transmission, 
three forward speeds and a reverse, along with pneu¬ 
matic tires. 

At the same time Ransom Olds, a machinist, was 
experimenting in Lansing, Mich., and developed a 
little runabout. The Olds Motor Vehicle Company, 
with several backers, was organized in 1899 and was 
the first to produce cars in quantity, Olds introduced 
two important concepts. He began subcontracting the 
manufacture of the various parts of an automobile 
and assembling them in a single plant-a forerunner 
of naass production; and he financed his operations by 
having his agents pay for cars as they ordered them, 
(Heretofore, automobiles were sent to dealers o.n 
consignment.) In 1901 Olds sold425cars;2500in 1902 
and 5000 in 1904, inspiring the song hit, “In My Merry 
Oldsmobile.” Olds lost the sales leadership to Cad¬ 
illac in 1906. 

The pioneer who had the greatest impact on the.in- 
dustiy was HENRY FORD, who had hoped to. make his 
fortune producing and selling inexpensive watches. 
While working for the Edison Illuminating Company 
in Detroit in the mid- 1890s, Ford put together his:first 
car in his backyard, primarily out of parts salvaged 
from junkyards. The vehicle, operative in 1896, was a 
contraption largely composed of bicycle wheels, dis¬ 
carded gas pipes, a two-cylinder gasoline engine, 
buggy scat and dashboard. Ford sold it for $200 and 
then built improved models. In 1903 he formed the 
Ford Motor Company, 

Ford first made three models, with prices ranging 
up to $2800. In the first year he produced 1700 cars. 
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Then sales fell off, and Ford hit upon the historic idea 
of making a single model of a cheap automobile—a 
“universal” car that “any American can afford.” This 
revolutionized automobile production by leading to 
standardization of parts, and the expansion of the as¬ 
sembly-line idea introduced by Olds. Between 1908 
and 1927 Ford produced 15 million Model T’s, bring¬ 
ing the price down from $850 to $290. Ford intro¬ 
duced many innovations, including the left-side drive 
and the removable motor head, 

Most of the early manufacturers, such as Ford and 
Olds, were primarily mechanics, But soon a new 
breed entered the field—businessmen and financiers. 
In 1908 William C. Durant, a promoter, put together 
General Motors, absorbing established companies 
such as Buick and Cadillac (1902), and Oakland 
(1907), along with some two dozen parts companies. 
Later Chevrolet (1911) and others were bought by the 
mammoth firm that was to dominate the industry. 

Before Ford introduced mass production, cars were 
expensive, averaging $2800 and ranging up to $6000, 
and could be afforded only by the wealthy, Sales orig¬ 
inally lagged, owing to the prices, and also because of 
wretched roads, the unreliability of early models (the 
lyric of a popular song suggesting the almost inevita¬ 
ble repairs was “Get out and get under”) and lack of 
public interest. 

In 1900 there were only 13,824 cars registered in the 
U.S. By 1915 there were 2.5 million. Five years later 
that number had risen to 9 million, by 1923 to 20 mil¬ 
lion and in 1930 to 26,5 million. Several factors ac¬ 
counted for these snowballing increases in sales: the 
invention of the electric self-starter was one—the first 
appeared on 1912 Cadillacs and soon became stan¬ 
dard on all cars, replacing the old hand crank that had 
caused innumerable broken arms and collarbones, 
and. even fatalities when unwary motorists were run 
oyer bytheir own cars; another was the steel-enclosed 
body that appeared in 1914—by 1929,90 percent of 
all cars sold were enclosed, reversing the proportion 
of a decade earlier; and, finally, installment buying 
and advertising—which had as powerful an impact 
upon automobile sales as upon those of other con¬ 
sumer-goods industries. 

In the decade or so following World War I the auto¬ 
mobile industry brought vast changes to the country. 
America became a nation of concrete roads, auto¬ 
matic traffic lights, one-way streets, mushrooming 
suburbs, roadside stands, tourist quarters, filling sta¬ 
tions and used-car lots. For the industry it was the 
Golden Age~an era of unsurpassed luxury and 
power. There were such celebrated vehicles as the 
Duesenberg Model S J of 1932, costing $11,750 for 
chassis and engine, plus extras; it could reach 104 
miles per hour in second gear and 130 mph in high. 
Other distinguished cars that knew their moment of 
glory before vanishing were the Auburn, Cord, Stutz 
and Cunningham. 

Small manufacturers were increasingly forced out 
of business by the fierce competition. Between 1900 


and 1929 an estimated 1500 manufacturers produced 
3000 different types of cars; only 16 firms were still in 
business at the end of 1929, Among the casualties 
were once-familiar names such as Apperson, Briscoe, 
Stevens-Duryea, Franklin, Chandler, Scripps-Booth, 
Peerless, Pierce Arrow, Locomobile and Owen-Mag¬ 
netic, The few survivors kept disappearing, until 
today only four companies remain: the Big Three- 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler—and American 
Motors (formed in 1954 by a merger of Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corporation and the Hudson Motor Company). 

Following the suspension of car manufacturing 
during WORLD war ii, the industry entered its greatest 
boom. By 1965 sales had reached 11 million units per 
year, and by the early 1970s there were more than 116 
million motor vehicles registered in the U.S.—far 
more than in any other country. Retail auto sales now 
reached some $75 billion a year, higher than those of 
any other single industry, and—directly and indi¬ 
rectly—the automobile business supported hundreds 
of other industries. 

But recent years have also brought a series of trou¬ 
bles to the industry—an invasion by foreign imports, 
the recurrent need to issue massive call-backs of vari¬ 
ous models to correct defects, abandoned cars (New 
York City alone has more than 10,000 derelicts a 
year), increasing complaints over noise, air pollution, 
crowded highways and a shortage of fuel. Although 
Congress has passed laws requiring improved safety 
features, highway deaths continue to exceed 50,000 a 
year, and there is increasing uneasiness over the auto¬ 
mobile as a waster of resources as well as an environ¬ 
mental despoiler. Yet, if America’s long enchantment 
with the automobile has encountered problems, few 
observers predict any lessening of its popularity in the 
nation’s life. 

SeeJohnB. Rae; TheAmericanAutomobilenn^/iv'er/- 
eric Lewis Allen: Only Yc&kxdny. 

Xnm, Sewell Lee {1874-1960) 

Business executive/ Achieved national promi¬ 
nence over labor dispute with U.S, Government 

during W.W. II 

Labeled archconservative and antilabor, Sewell 
Avery was a rugged individualist with an abiding ha¬ 
tred of Franklin Roosevelt’s new deal. As president 
of the mail-order house of Montgomery Ward, Avery 
resisted the Government’s, seizure of Ward’s Chicago 
plant following a world war ii labor dispute. The 
photograph of Avery being carried from the building 
by two Military Policemen made the front pages of 
newspapers all over the country. 

Born in Saginaw, Mich,, on Nov, 4, 1874, Avery 
graduated from the University of Michigan in 1894 
and joined the Alabaster Co, that same year. In 1901 
he went to work for U.S, Gypsum Co., which his fa¬ 
ther had helped found, and became president in 1905. 
Avery was appointed, chairman and chief executive 
officer of the then ailing Montgomery Ward Co, in 


1931, and by 1935 had the firm breaking sales records. 
But his refusal to expand operations following World 
War II, and his one-man rule, which caused the resig¬ 
nation of three presidents and 27 vice presidents, were 
severely criticized and led to a bitter proxy fight for 
control of the company in 1955. Avery won, but 
shortly thereafter was persuaded to resign. He re¬ 
mained a company director until 1959, the year before 
his death in Chicago. 

AVIATION 

First power-driven, heavier-than-air plane flown 
at Kitty Hawk, N.C., 1908/ Glenn Curtiss, rep¬ 
resenting US., wonflnst international air meet, 
1909/ First transcontinentalflight, 1911, look 49 
days/ Navy flying boat first to cross Atlantic, 
1919/ 1927, Lindbergh flew nonstop, New York 
to Paris/ Pan American, first international air¬ 
line, began operations, 1929/ U.S. produced 
more than 300,000planes during W. W. 11/ First 
U.S.-built Jet liner, Boeing 707 introduced in 
1958, giant 747 in 1970 

Civil aviation in the United States today is a multi- 
billion-dollar industry with a vast network of airlines 
crisscrossing the country. There are thousands of air¬ 
ports, a quarter of a million aircraft and close to a 
million licensed pilo ts, exclusive of the military. 

Yet, at the turn of the century, the aviation industry 
was completely unknown, There were no airlines, no 
airports, no aircraft, no pilots. In. fact, the general 
public regarded any attempt to fly a vehicle heavier 
than air something that violated the laws of God and 
man. A distinguished Washington, D,C., astronomer 
and mathematician summed up the feeling when he 
wrote on Oct, 22,1903, “Aerial flight is one of that 
great class of problems with which man can never 
cope,” 

It was ironic that, within two months of the pro¬ 
nouncement concerning the impossibility of human 
flight, WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT achieved it. Four 
flights were made that Dec. 17,1903, over the wind¬ 
swept sand dunes of Kitty Hawk, N.C, The historic 
event was ignored by the nation’s newspapers, save 
for three or four brief and, for the most part, errone¬ 
ous reports. The U.S. in 1903 simply was not ready for 
the miracle of flight. Five years were to pass before the 
general public became aware that two of its native 
sons had been the first humans to fly a powered plane. 

During these years the Wrights quietly continued to 
work near their hometown of Dayton, Ohio, to im¬ 
prove their machines and their flying techniques. By 
the summer of 1907 they had made such progress that 
they felt ready to present their invention to the world. 

Wilbur Wright took a Flyer to France, where he 
proceeded to flabbergast cynical French observers 
with a series of demonstrations, climaxed by a flight 
which lasted almost two hours and covered a distance 
of 60 miles. Meanwhile Orville Wright was putting on 
flying tests for the U.S. Army at Fort Myer, Va., before 


crowd.s of amazed spectators. It was only then that the 
U.S, public came to realize what the Wrights had 
done. Enthusiasm took the place of skepticism and 
derision. Flying was talked about, written about, even 
sung about (“Come, Josephine, in My Flying Ma¬ 
chine” became a hit). 

The U.S. Array bought a Wright Flyer for $30,000 
and ordered four more. From Russia came a check for 
$100,000 as advance payment for 10 biplanes, Italy 
sought exclusive rights to build the Wright machine. 
With fame and fortune in their grasp the brothers in¬ 
corporated as the American Wright Company and 
opened an overseas branch in the south of France, 
where they trained pilots for the planes they sold. 

By this time rivals had sprung up in America, par¬ 
ticularly a young motorcycle racer and inventor, 
GLENN CURTISS of Hamiuondsport, N. Y. As a member 
of a small group headed by Dr. Alexander graham 
BELL, the inventor of the telephone, Curtiss built a 
succession of airplanes and began setting flying rec¬ 
ords and winning trophies. 

When the Wrights refused to participate in the first 
international air meet at Rheims, France, in August, 
1909, (“We are scientists, notmechanics”), Curtiss was 
selected to represent the U.S, Given only an outside 
chance of victory, Curtiss at the controls of his Golden 
Flyer defeated the top European aviators to win the 
Gordon Bennett Trophy, More acclaim came his way 
when, in May, 1910, he won the $10,000 Pulitzer flight 
prize by flying from Albany to New York. Curtiss was 
now second only to the Wrights as a designer and 
builder of airplanes in the U.R 

The Wright brothers had been granted broad pat¬ 
ents by the U.S, Patent Oflfice for their airplane. One 
patent covered a method of warping the wing tips to 
give flight control, Curtiss used hinged surface flaps 
called ailerons between the wings of his airplanes as 
control surfaces. This, according to the Wrights, con¬ 
stituted an infringement of their patent. They de¬ 
manded royalty payments. When this was refused, a 
bitter legal battle began. 

The conflict served to stimulate further the coun¬ 
try’s interest in aviation. Both the Wright Company 
and the Curtiss Company organized pilot schools as 
well as teams of exhibition and stunt fliers, These 
teams performed at local fairs and carnivals, each 
group vying with the other to show the superiority of 
its company’s planes. Distance, endurance and alti¬ 
tude records were set, only to be promptly topped. 
Daredevil pilots risked their lives in hair-raising 
stunts; 37 were killed in 1910, 

On Nov, 14,1910, Eugene Ely flying a Curtiss bi¬ 
plane took off from the deck of a U.S. warship and 
flew to shore. A few months later he reversed the feat, 
making the first shore-to-ship flight and return. In the 
fall of 1911 Galbraith P. Rodgers flew across the 
country from-New York in a Wright biplane. He ar¬ 
rived in Los Angeles 49 days and 19 crashes later. 

It was a timefor many aviation firsts. Wireless mes¬ 
sages were-sent from an airplane in flight to the 
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ground for the first time (August, 1910); the first ex¬ 
perimental U.S. airmail flight was made from Nassau 
Boulevard Airfield, Long Island, to nearby Mineola 
(September, 1911); Harriet Quiraby became the first 
American woman to be a licensed pilot (July, 1911). 

But the event that had a most profound effect on the 
development of the airplane was the outbreak of 
WORLD WAR I. Theretofore the U.S. had paid little at¬ 
tention to military aviation. By the time America en¬ 
tered the war on April 6,1917, the entire air strength 
of the U.S. Army consisted of 55 planes, all of them 
trainers, all of them obsolete. The Allied countries of 
Britain and France, on the other hand, after two and 
a half years of fighting, had evolved combat planes of 
the caliber of the Nieuport, the Spad, the Sopwith, as 
well as dependable reconnaissance aircraft and 
bombers. 

With the U.S. declaration of war, ambitious plans 
were made for the production of vast numbers of 
warplanes, not only to strengthen American military 
air power but to fill orders from Allied countries, To 
help expedite this production, the long-drawn-out 
patent litigation between the Wrights and Curtiss was 
settled by a Government-sponsored agreement of 
cross-licensing. 

Combat Planes But No Combat 

More than 6000 of the famed Curtiss JN-4 Jenny 
trainers were turned out as were close to 5000 British 
de Havilland (DH-4) observation planes. But mis¬ 
takes, confusion and mismanagement so hamstrung 
production that not a single combat plane of U.S. de¬ 
sign and manufacture was completed in time to see 
action on any of the fighting fronts. The 767 American 
pilots of the 45 U.S. squadrons who reached the com¬ 
bat areas before Armistice Day, Nov, 11,1918, were 
obliged to fly British, French or Italian planes. 

At war’s end the country was left with a surplus of 
planes, mostly Jennys and DH-4s. These could be 
bought for as little as $300. Many ex-service pilots 
took advantage of the opportunity, and the era of the 
barnstormer began, Hopping from town to town, the 
gypsy fliers put on air shows, wing-walking, changing 
planes in midair, parachute jumping—anything to 
draw the crowds. Passengers were given short hops for 
$10 or whatever the traffic would bear. 

It was a happy-go-lucky age but also one of serious 
experimentation. A Navy Curtiss flying boat, the 
:NC-4, achieved the first air crossing of the Atlantic 
Ocean from Newfoundland to Lisbon, Portugal, after 
a midocean stop at the Azores (May 16-27, 1919). 
Some weeks later the Atlantic was spanned again, this 
time nonstop by two British airmen, John Alcock and 
Arthur Whitten Brown, from Newfoundland to Ire¬ 
land (June 14-15,1919). 

Scheduled airmail service, begun between Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Philadelphia and New York on May 15, 
1918, was expanded to include other cities. On Sept, 

8, 1920, a transcontinental airmail route was estab¬ 
lished between New York and San Francisco. The first 


nonstop flight across the United Stales was made in 
under 27 hours by two U.S. Army pilots in May, 1923, 
The following year a formation of U.S. Army planes 
began a successful round-the-world flight. 

Then, on May 20-21,1927, a major event in Ameri¬ 
can aviation history took place when a young airmail 
pilot, CHARLES A. LINDBERGH, flew Honstop from New 
York to Paris, France. The solo flight won world ac¬ 
claim and established aviation as a serious means of 
transportation. 

Conquering Distance 

A rash of other long-distance flights followed— 
Clarence Chamberlin with Charles Levine nonstop to 
Germany from New York; lieutenants Maitland and 
Hagenberger from California nonstop to Hawaii; 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and crew from California to 
Hawaii, to the Fiji Islands, to Sydney, Australia. 
Flights were made over both polar regions. Record- 
breaking dashes were flown around the world, amelia 
EARHART became the first woman to make a solo flight 
across the Atlantic, 

Domestic airlines were now being established, car¬ 
rying small amounts of cargo and a few passengers. In 
the late 1920s trimotored Fokker and Ford transports 
were introduced. Equipped to seat as many as 10 pas¬ 
sengers, they began to replace smaller planes. 

The first U.S, international airline was opened by 
Pan American Airways in 1929 between Key West, 
Fla., and Havana, Cuba, In time the airline was ex¬ 
panded into a Caribbean network, reaching down 
into South America and eventually across the Pacific, 
the Atlantic and around the world. The giant flying 
boats, the Pan American' Clippers, put the United 
States in the forefront of safe long-distance overwater 
flying, 

One of the greatest commercial airplanes built up 
to that time, the Douglas DC-3, made its initial flight 
in 1936. Equipped to carry 21 passengers and crew 
and with a range in excess of 500 miles, the DC-3 be¬ 
came widely used before, during and after world 
WARII, 

Air power played a decisive role in the Second 
World War, not only in battle participation but in 
transporting supplies, weapons and troops. On the 
production front, American industry answered Presi¬ 
dent FRANKLIN roosevelt’s Call for 50,000 airplanes 
a year, by turning out 47,836 planes in 1942,85,899 in 
1943 and more than 96,000 in 1944, The production 
total from 1940 through 1945 reached well over 
300,000 airplanes. 

During the early postwar period, with commercial 
aviation booming, the veteran two-engine DC-3s 
were gradually replaced by the four-motored DC-4s. 
These in turn gave way to the faster, larger DC-6, the 
Lockheed Constellation and Super Constellation 
airliners capable of carrying an ever-increasing num¬ 
ber of passengers. 

By the early 1960s twice the number of persons 
crossing the Atlantic were making the trip by air than 


by ship, Yet, for all the thriving air trade, it soon be¬ 
came apparent that the days of the piston-driven air¬ 
plane were about to end—and the age of the jet to 
begin. 

A product of World War II, jet-propelled aircraft 
was first put to use commercially in 1952 by the British 
with their de Havilland Comets, Giving great promise 
yet plagued with accidents, the Comets went through 
a period of testing and investigation, It was not until 
1958 that the first American-built commercial jet 
liner, the Boeing 707, went into service, 

Capable of carrying upward of 150 passengers and 
cruising at 600 mph, the 707 cut the flying time be¬ 
tween New York and London to six and a half hours 
and was soon also operating on transcontinental runs. 
The 707’s virtual monopoly was challenged by the 
advent of the Douglas DC-8 and the Convair 880, 

The propeller plane was gradually disappearing 
from the commercial skies save for private flying and 
special operations such as crop-dusting. Intermediate, 
medium and short-range jets were servicing domestic 
trunk and feeder lines. 

The helicopter, perfected in World War II, re¬ 
mained the work vehicle of the .skyways. Indispens¬ 
able in search-and-rescue operations, in forest-fire 
fighting, in traffic observation and a myriad of other 
uses, the chopper also provided a needed air taxi 
service between downtown city centers and outlying 
airports, 

Undergoing extensive experimentation was an¬ 
other type of aerial machine, the VTOL (vertical 
takeoff and landing). With the helicopter’s ability to 
land and take off vertically, the VTOL had the advan¬ 
tage over the relatively slow-moving helicopter in 
jet-propelled horizontal flight. Similar types of air¬ 
craft are known as STOL (short takeoff and landing). 

The introduction in 1970 of the jumbo jet, such as 
the Boeing 747, accentuated the problem of crowded 
airlanes, inadequate airports andi air traffic in general. 
Seating up to 490 persons, the 747 was able to fly at 
the subsonic speed of 625 mph. It was soon joined by 


the Douglas DC-10 and the Lockheed Tristar 1-1011, 
Level supersonic flight had been first achieved on 
Oct. 14,1947, when U.S. Air Force Capt. Charles E. 
Yeager piloted his Bell X-1 rocket airplane at a speed 
in excess of 670 mph, (Sound travels at approximately 
760 mph at sea level and 660 mph at 35,000 feet where 
the air is thinner and colder,) 

By the turn of the 1970s two supersonic jet airliners 
had taken to the skies-the Anglo-French Concorde 
and the Soviet Tupolev Tu-144, The U.S, entry into 
the supersonic transport field, the Boeing SST, was 
grounded (March, 1971) by the Senate’s refusing 
Federal funding of the program. 

With the ability to travel at approximately 1800 
mph (more than twice the speed of sound), the SST 
drastically reduces the size of an already shrinking 
world. A traveler may leave London and arrive in 
New York two hours later~or, by the clock, land in 
America before taking off. 

AYLLON, Lucas Vaiqmz de (c, 1475-1526) 

Spanish colonial administrator/ Founder of 
early settlement on coast ofS, C, 

Although Aylldn held a law degree in Spain, where he 
was born (c, 1475), he was an adventurer by nature. In 
1502 he sailed for the Caribbean island of Hispaniola 
(now divided between Haiti and the Dominican Re¬ 
public) where he was appointed a judge. Interested in 
colonization, Aylldn dispatched an expedition in 1522 
to explore the North American coast. The party went 
ashore on the present Carolina coast, captured some 
Indians and returned. 

Believing that a good place had been found for a 
colony, Aylldn set out in 1526 with some 500 persons, 
A settlement called San Miguel de Gualdape was es¬ 
tablished at a site believed to be near the mouth of the 
Pee Dee River in South Carolina. The settlement 
lasted only a few months, Aylldn died of fever (1526) 
as did many others of his party, The remainder re¬ 
turned to Hispaniola. 
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Bmm, Irving {1865-1933) 

Author, educator! Leader in New Humanism 
movement 

A brilliant, controversial professor of literature at 
Harvard, where he taught for nearly 40 years (from 
1894 until his death in 1933), Irving Babbitt is re¬ 
membered, with his friend paul elmer more, as a 
leader in the critical New Humanism movement. 
Urging a return to the rational values of classical lit¬ 
erature, he opposed the emotionalism of the romantic 
movement and expressed an equal distaste for unem¬ 
bellished naturalism. A political aristocrat. Babbitt 
had little use for democracy or what he called the 
“sickly sentimentalizing over the lot of the underdog.” 
Babbitt was born in Ohio in 1865, earned his master’s 
degree in Oriental studies at Harvard in 1893 and 
began lecturing there the following year. A professor 
of French and comparative literature, he was a popu¬ 
lar guest lecturer at many American and European 
universities and the author of numerous critical 
works, including Rousseau and Romanticism (1919) 
2iRd Democracy and Leadership (1924), 

BACm, Alexander Dallas {1806-1867) 

Scientist, educator/ Reorganized Philadelphia 
schools, 1840-43/ Superintenden t of Coast Sur¬ 
vey, 1843-67/ A founder, National Academy of 
Sciences, 1863 

Born in Philadelphia in 1806, Alexander Dallas 
Bache, the great-grandson of benjamin franklin, in¬ 
herited his illustrious ancestor’s insatiable curiosity 
about life. A graduate of West Point in 1825, Bache 
served three years m the Anny and then became pro¬ 
fessor of natural philosophy and chemistry at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1828-36). At age 30 
Bache was appointed president of Philadelphia’s Gi¬ 
rard College—a school for orphan boys—a position 
that enabfed him to study educational methods 
abroad. He later adapted these to the needs of the 
Philadelphia school system, which he reorganized in 
1840-43, Selected to head the U.S, Coast Survey in 
1843, Bache supervised a complete mapping of the 
Atlantic coastline. This work proved to be invaluable 
to Union naval strategists during the civil war. A 
founder (1863) of the National Academy of Science, 


Bache left this society a substantial sum for research 
when he died in 1867. 

See A. Hunter Dupree: Science in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, 

BACHE, Benjamin Franklin {1769-1798) 

Anti-Federalist editor/ Founded Philadelpliia 

General Advertiser, 1790/ Charged with libel 

under Alien and Sedition Acts, 1798 

While living in France with his grandfather benjamin 
franklin during the revolutionary war, Philadel¬ 
phia-born (1769) Benjamin Bache was trained as a 
printer so that, in Franklin’s words, he would never 
“be obliged to ask favors or offices of anybody.” In¬ 
deed, independence and fearlessness of mind came to 
characterize Bache’s career, particularly after he 
founded the Philadelphia General Advertiser (later 
known as the Aurora) in 1790. An ardent Jeffersonian, 
Bache denounced the Federalists as thieves, royalists 
and tyrants and even rejoiced in 1797 that President 
GEORGE Washington’s retirement had brought to an 
end an era of “political iniquity” and “corruption.” 
Finding the Administration of john adams even less 
to his liking, Bache continued his denunciations and, 
in 1798, was charged with libeling the President under 
the alien and sedition acts. Before the trial, how¬ 
ever, Bache was stricken with yellow fever and died in 
Philadelphia on Sept. 10,1798. 

See Bernard Pay: The Two Franklins, 

BACKUS, Isaac {1724-1806) 

Spokesman for religious dissent in Revolutionary 

New England/ A founder of Brown U., 1764 

A champion of the principle of the separation of 
church and state, Isaac Backus, in his Appeal to the 
Public {\112), denounced the standing ecclesiastical 
order in Massachusetts, where Congregationalism 
(see coNGREGATiONALiSTS) had been the established 
state religion since early puritan times. He later 
spoke out vehemently against the Massachusetts leg¬ 
islature for its failure to support tlie First Amendment 
to the U.S. Constitution (see constitutional 
amendments) prohibiting Congress from making 
laws abridging any citizen’s religious liberty. Con¬ 
necticut-born (1724), Backus left the Congregational 


Church in the 1740s when it opposed the revivalism 
of the great awakening and eventually became a 
BAPTIST minister. A cofounder of brown university 
(1764), he traveled more than 68,000 miles, mostly on 
horseback, to preach the Gospel and spread the Bap¬ 
tist faith, During the revolutionary war he tried, 
without great success, to persuade New England 
authorities to grant religious freedom to dissenters 
engaged in the common fight against British tyranny. 
Before his death in 1806 he published A History of 
New England with Particular Reference to the... 
Baptists (1777-96), which remains a valuable source 
book for historians. 

See Thomas B. Maston: Isaac Backus, Pioneer of Re¬ 
ligious Liberty, 

BACON, Nathaniel (see Bacon’s Rebellion) 

BACON’S REBELLION 

Revolt of Virginia farmers against oligarchic 
rule, 1676/ Precipitated by official passivity in 
face of Indian raids/ Rebellion crushed 

Resentful of high taxes and low prices for their one 
cash crop, tobacco, the small farmers of Vir gin ia 
found another source ofdiscontentinthe 1670s when 
bands of Indians began raiding their holdings. When 
Gov. sir william BERKELEY and his circle were slow 
to take measures to defend the Colonials against the 
Indians, the farmers demanded protection and the 
election of a new blouse of Burgesses, The governor’s 
private interest in the fur trade with the Indians made 
him hesitant to proceed against them, and he had little 
enthusiasm for calling elections that might well result 
in a hostile legislature. Finally, in 1676, a wealthy 
young planter, Nathaniel Bacon, organized an un¬ 
official army of small farmers to chastise the Indians, 
Refusing Bacon a commission, Berkeley denounced 
him as a rebel. But to quiet the Colony, the governor 
did call for elections. Bacon, after winniug a seat in 
the House, appeared in Jamestown in June, 1676, to 
demand a commission, After lengthy vacillation 
Berkeley again denounced Bacon, whose forces then 
occupied Jamestown, causing the governor to flee. 
When Berkeley returned to Jamestown with his own 
armed force in September, Bacon drove him out and 
then burned down the town, 

While trying to rally new support. Bacon suddenly 
died on Get. 26,1676, and the now leaderless revolt 
GoUapsed, Berkeley took quick revenge, executing 23 
rebels before King Charles II recalled him in April, 
1677, “The old fool,” said the king, “has hang’dmore 
men in that Naked country than 1 have done for the 
Murther of my father.” Although the insurrection it- 
sqlf failed, it thus forced a change inVirgima’s-Colo- 
nial administration. 

See Wilcomb Washburn: The Governor and the 
Rebel, 

BADLANDS {see South Dakota, State of) 


BAEKELAND, Leo Hendrik {1863-1944) 

Chemist/Inventor offirst synthetic plastic, 1909/ 
Led to development of other synthetics 

By the time Belgian-born (1863) chemist Leo Baeke¬ 
land was 36, he was a millionaire, having sold his in¬ 
vention, a slow-developing photographic paper called 
Velox, to the Eastman Kodak Co. This first fortune 
was but a small earnest for the chemist who had come 
to the U.S. in 1889, In 1909 Baekeland announced the 
development of a material he called Bakelite—the 
first man-made plastic—which could be used in a va¬ 
riety of applications from engine parts to buttons and 
from electrical insulation to billiard balls. Aside from 
making Baekeland a multimillionaire, the invention 
of Bakelite formed the foundation of the modern 
plastics industry, leading to the creation of such arti¬ 
ficial materials as nylon, Orion and Mylar. From 1910 
until his retirement in 1939, Baekeland, a Ph.D. in 
natural science from the University of Ghent, headed 
the Bakelite Corp. He died in 1944. 

BAFFIN, William {1584-1622) 

English navigator/ Piloted Northwest Passage 
explorations, 1615-16/ Explored Boffin Bay, 
1616 

With the discovery of Canada’s huge Hudson Bay in 
1610 (see Hudson, henry), a generation of European 
sailors began a persistent search for a northwest 
passage through the new contineat to the shores of 
Asia, One of them was English-born (1584) William 
Baffin, who piloted two expeditions (1615-16) to find 
such a passage. The first failed to find a channel 
through Hudson Bay, and the second, through Davis 
Strait, far to ffie north, led into what was later named 
Baffin Bay. Baffin, who kept precise notes of his ex¬ 
plorations, at length concluded that no Northwest 
Passage existed, a view generally accepted until 1854 
when it was shown that Baffin Bay itself was ffie en¬ 
trance to a natural waterway that led to the Pacific. 
Baffin later served in the East Indies and was killed in 
1622 during a British naval assault on a Portuguese 
fort. 

BAILEY, Liberty Hyde {1858-1954) 

Professor of Horticulture, Cornell V,, 1888- 
1903/ Dean and director, New York State Agri¬ 
cultural College, 1903-13/ Author and editor 

In 1885 most botanists regarded horticulture as 
merely a fancy name for gardening, Thus, when Mich¬ 
igan Agricultural College appointed its brilliant 
former student, Michigan-born (1858) Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, professor of hortioultoe, liis botanist friends 
predicted the end of his scholarly career, But Bailey 
quickly demonstrated that his "new” horticulture en¬ 
compassed all botany. His instruction included inno¬ 
vations in classification aad nomenclature of fruits 
and vegetables as well as hybridization and fertiliza- 
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tion of plant varieties. He made of horticulture an es¬ 
tablished science, 

In 1888 Bailey was called to Cornell to take the first 
chair of practical and experimental horticulture in 
any American university, He occupied it with distinc¬ 
tion, becoming dean of New York State’s College of 
Agriculture at Cornell in 1903, and director of its ex¬ 
perimental station, Retiring in 1913, Bailey devoted 
himself to writing and editing, and his encyclopedias 
of horticulture and agriculture remain authoritative 
today. He died in 1954 at age 96. ’ 

BAINBRIDGE, William (1774-1833) 

Naval officer/ Commanded U.S.S. Constitution 

during War of 1812 

Only the strong protests of commodores William 
Bainbridge and Charles Stewart prevented the Gov¬ 
ernment from keeping the small U.S. Navy safely in 
port during the war of i8i2. The confidence of the 
two commodores in their force was amply justified 
when the U.S. won three out of four frigate encoun¬ 
ters and seven out of eight small-ship clashes with the 
British. In one of these sea battles, the U.S.S, Consti¬ 
tution, commanded by Bainbridge, shattered the Brit¬ 
ish frigate Java on Dec, 29, 1812, an encounter in 
which Bainbridge was wounded. 

Born in Princeton, N.J., in 1774, Bainbridge first 
went to sea at age 15 and four years later was in com¬ 
mand of a merchant vessel. Commissioned in the 
Navy in 1798, Bainbridge and his ship were captured 
by the French after the xyz affair (1797-98), which 
nearly plunged the U.S. and France into war. During 
the early phases of the barbary wars, Bainbridge 
was again captured when his ship, the Philadelphia, 
ran aground in 1803. After the War of 1812, the com¬ 
modore commanded the U.S.S. Independence but was 
too late to assist Stephen decatur’s squadron in its 
successful campaign against the dey of Algiers in 
1815, When his sea duties ended in 1821, Bainbridge 
contented himself with naval administrative work 
untilhis death in 1833. 

BAIRD, Spencer Fullerton (1823-1887) 

Zoologist/ Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 

1878-87/ First Commissioner of Fisheries, 

1871-87 

Preparing for his lifework as a zoologist, young Penn¬ 
sylvania-born (1823) Spencer Baird spent many hours 
tramping through the woods near Carlisle, Pa,, ob¬ 
serving and collecting animal specimens, A child 
prodigy, he enrolled in Carlisle’s Dickinson College 
when he was only 13, becoming a professor of natural 
history there in 1846, Four years later he became as¬ 
sistant secretary of the Smithsonian institution, 
succeeding to the post of secretary in 1878 when the 
renowned physicist Joseph henry died. Through ex¬ 
peditions and appeals to collectors, Baird gathered 
such a mass of fauna specimens from around the 


world that it was necessary to erect the United States 
National Museum to house them,. Concerned about 
the depletion of fish off the Atlantic Coast, Baird pre¬ 
vailed upon Congress to establish the U,R Commis¬ 
sion of Fish and Fisheries in 1871, with himself as 
commissioner. Under his direction the famous Ma¬ 
rine Laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass,, was estab¬ 
lished and it was there he died in 1887, 

BAKER, George Pierce (1866-1935) 

English professor. Harvard, 1888-1924/His "4? 

Workshop’’inspired generation of directors, stage 

designers, playwrights 

When Prof, George P. Baker began his “47 Work¬ 
shop” at Harvard in 1906, it was the first college 
drama workshop in the U,S. Eventually it became the 
training ground of such playwrights as eugene 
O’NEILL, Philip Barry, S. N. Behrman and Sidney Coe 
Howard as well as many stage designers and directors. 
Born in Rhode Island in 1866, Baker graduated from 
Harvard in 1887 and a year later began teaching En¬ 
glish there. His sympathetic approach and keen criti¬ 
cal eye quickly made the workshop one of Flarvard’s 
most popular courses. In 1925 Bakermovedon to Yale 
and helped make its university theater one of the most 
respected in the nation, In both his drama courses and 
his best-known work. Dramatic Technique (1919), 
Baker stressed the importance of getting the aspiring 
dramatist “to move in the direction of his personal 
outlook ,.,” Baker retired from Yale in 1933 and 
died two years later. 

BAKER, Newton Diehl (1871-193 7) 

Secretary of War, 1916-21/ Mayor, Cleveland, 

Ohio, 1912-16/ Member, Hague TYlbunal, 1928 

Although he was an avowed pacifist, it was Newton D, 
Baker’s lot, as woodrow Wilson’s Secretary of War 
(1916-21), to preside over the mobilization of the U.S, 
Army in world war i. So well did Baker perform his 
task that the previously minuscule Army grew to 
nearly four million men—half of whom saw service in 
France~in the 19 months the nation was at war. Born, 
in West Virginia in 1871, Baker received his law de¬ 
gree from Washington and Lee in 1894 and later went 
into practice in Cleveland, Ohio, A liberal Democrat, 
Baker was deeply influenced by Cleveland’s reform 
mayor tom loftin Johnson and in 1904 the young 
lawyer was elected city solicitor, a post he held until 
becoming mayor (1912-16). 

After leaving the War Department, Baker returned 
to private practice. In 1928 he accepted appointment 
by President calvin coolidge to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague. Four years later he 
was prominently mentioned as a possible Democratic 
presidential candidate, but when the nomination went 
to franklin ROOSEVELT, Baker loyally supported the 
ticket despite his doubts about Roosevelt’s compe¬ 
tence. By 1935, however. Baker had become firmly 


anti-NEW deal, and that year he represented public 
utility companies in a case involving the constitution¬ 
ality of the Roosevelt Administration’s pet agency, the 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, A Stroke in July, 1937, 
curtailed his profes.sional activities and he died the 
following December, 

BAKER, Ray Stammrd (1870-1946) 

Journalist, author/ Muckraking writer for 

McClure’s Magazine/ Biography of Woodrow 

Wilson won 1940Pulitzer Prize 

For many years Michigan-born (1870) Ray Stannard 
Baker led a double life. In one he wrote tiirn-of-the- 
century muckraking articles for McClure's Magazine, 
exposing the political and financial abuses of power¬ 
ful interests; in the other, using the pen name David 
Grayson, he wrote essays exploring the human foibles 
underlying the troublesome realities he had reported 
on. A friend and admirer of woodrow wilson, 
Baker became a special representative of the Presi¬ 
dent in Europe in 1918, and the next year he headed 
the U.S. delegation’s press bureau at the Versailles 
TREATY negotiations that ended would war l In 1922 
he published an account of the peace conference 
based on Wilson’s documents. Given access to the 
President’s personal papers. Baker wrote Woodrow 
Wilson—Life and Letters (8 vols,, 1927-39), for which 
he was awarded a Pulitzer Prize in 1940. The next year 
the first volume of Baker’s autobiography. Native 
American, wa,s published, The second volume,/I wot- 
can Chronicle, was released in 1945, the year before 
his death, 

See D. Chalmers: The Social and Political Ideas of the 
Muckrakers, 

BAKER V. CARR (1962) 

Supreme Court ordered reapportionment of 

Tenn, legislative districts/ Led to "one person, 

one vote" doctrine, expounded in Wesberry v, 

Sanders, 1964 

Long after America had been changed from a nation 
of small farmers into a largely urban and subur¬ 
ban society, state legislative power remained concen¬ 
trated in the hands of rural politicians who refused to 
redraw voting districts to reflect the shifting popula¬ 
tion, In 1946 the u,s. supreme court was asked but 
refused, in Colegrove v. Green, to correct the malap¬ 
portionment of Illinois congressional districts— 
on the grounds that reapportionment was a “political” 
rather than a judicial re,sponsibility. Only in 1962 did 
the high court reverse itself and, in Baker v, Carr, rule 
that the courts had the power to order reapportion¬ 
ment, Charles W. Baker and other voters in Nashville, 
Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn., had banded to¬ 
gether a few years earlier in a suit against Tennessee 
Secretary of State Joe C, Carr, demanding that the 
Tennessee legislature redraw its electoral districts to 
reflect actual population as shown in the U.S. 


cen,sii.s—something that the state’s ensconced rural 
politicians had refused to do for 60 years. When the 
case finally reached the Supreme Court in 1962, that 
body, in ordering Tennessee to redraw its legislative 
districts, held that malapportionment violated the cit¬ 
izen’s right to “equal protection of the laws” as guar¬ 
anteed by the 14tli Amendment (see constitutional 
AMENDMENTS); it Stated that where a legislature re¬ 
fused to provide for equal representation among 
urban and rural voters, the courts had the right to 
make the reapportionment, 

The further consequences of Baker v. Carr became 
evident in 1964 when, in Wesberry v, Sanders, the 
court ruled that congressional diMricts within the 
states must also be substantially equal in population 
to attain the ideal of “one person, one vote.” Later 
that year, in Reynolds v, Simms, the court held that 
representation in both houses of a stale legislature 
must be based on population. But in February, 1973, 
the Supreme Court relaxed its “one person, one vote” 
rule by allowing a reclistricting plan for the Virginia 
legislature with a 16,4 percent discrepancy between 
the populations of the largest and smallest voting dis¬ 
tricts, The court held that .state legislative districts 
need not be apportioned so precisely as congressional 
districts if the lines were drawn to conform to the 
boundaries of political subdivisions (counties and 
towns) of the state. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (see Trade, Foreign) 

BALANCHINE, (29(14- ) 

Russian-born choreographer, ballet dancer/ Ap¬ 
pointed artistic director, New York City Ballet, 

1948 

George Balanchine has established a ballet school, a 
company, a style and a repertory, From Apollo to 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue, his ballets emphasize his 
belief; “The important thing in ballet is movement 
itself,” Born in St, Petersburg, Russia, in 1904, Balan¬ 
chine at 21 was principal choreographer and a dancer 
in Serge Diaghilev’s Ballet Russe. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1933 and the next year helped found 
the School of the American Ballet. Since 1948 Balan¬ 
chine has been artistic director and principal choreog¬ 
rapher for the New York City Ballet, and under his 
guidance the company has become world renowned 
forits blending of superb techniquewith highly inno¬ 
vative dance forms, 

BALBOA, Vasco NMez de (1475-1519) 

Spanish explorer/ Discovered Pacific Ocean, 

1513 

Deeply in debt and hounded by creditors, Spanish- 
born (1475) Hispaniola planter Vasco NMez de Bal¬ 
boa sought refuge from his troubles by stowing away 
in 1510 on a vessel bound for Colombia, The ship, 
commanded by Martin Ferndndez de Enclso, estab- 
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lished a settlement at Darien on the east coast of the 
Isthmus of Panama. There Balboa settled and, in 
1510, he led a coup d’etat against the regime of Enciso 
and was himself installed as interim governor, Rely¬ 
ing on reports from local Indians that another sea lay 
to the west, and that gold might be found near its 
southern shores, Balboa, hoping to win royal favor, 
led an expedition of 190 Spaniards and 800 Indians on 
a grueling 25-day march through the jungles of the 
isthmus and, on Sept, 25,1513, “sawfrom the summit 
the South Sea” (Pacific Ocean). When he returned to 
the east coast, the explorer found that he had already 
been replaced as governor by Pedro Arias de Avila 
who soon proved himself jealous of Balboa’s exploits. 
While preparing an expedition to Peru, Balboa was 
seized, convicted of treason on trumped-up charges 
and publicly beheaded in 1519, 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America. 

BALCH, Emily Greene (1867-1961) 

Pacifist, political scientist/ Shared Nobel Peace 

Prize, 1946 

Because of her strong pacifist leanings at a time when 
the U.S, was entering world war i, and her activities 
with JANE ADDAMS in forming a women’s peace group, 
Emily Greene Balch lost her position as professor of 
economics and political science at Wellesley in 1918. 
Twenty-eight years later the president of Wellesley, 
MILDRED H. MCAFEE, was among those who recom¬ 
mended Miss Balch for the Nobel Peace Prize, an 
award she shared with John R. Mott in 1946. Born in 
Massachusetts in 1867, Miss Balch was a settlement- 
house worker before joining the Wellesley faculty in 
1896. The writer of several works on international 
conciliation and the author of Our Slavic Fellow CitU 
zenr (1910)—-widely considered the best study of Slav¬ 
ic immigrants—Miss Balch died in Cambridge, Mass,, 
in 1961. 

BALDWIN, (1754-1807) 

Georgia delegate to Constitutional Convention, 

1787/ Helped secure representation compromise 

that saved convention from collapse 

With his one vote Abraham Baldwin, Georgia dele¬ 
gate to the CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION (1787), se¬ 
cured his place in history. After supporting the large 
states’ plan for legislative representation according to 
population, Baldwin switched sides to vote for the 
small states’ plan for equal representation when the 
latter threatened to withdraw. Baldwin’s ballot caused 
a tie, which in turn led to a compromise he helped to 
write. Under tlie compromise each state received 
equal representation in the Senate and representation 
according to population in the House. Born in Con¬ 
necticut (1754), Yale-educated Baldwin moved south 
three decades later and was president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia during the organization of that insti¬ 
tution (1786-1801), After serving in the U.S, House of 


Representatives from 1785 until 1799, he was elected 
to the U.S, Senate and remained a member until his 
death in 1807, 

See Henry C. White; Abraham Baldwin, 

BALmiN,James{1924- ) 

Negro novelist, essayist and civil rights crusader 

The searing experience of growing up poor and black 
in the Harlem slums of New York City shaped the life 
and work of writer James Baldwin, Born in New York 
in 1924, Baldwin won several awards in the late 1940s, 
thus enabling him to go to France for 10 years to pur¬ 
sue his literary career. His first novel, Go Tell It on the 
Mountain (1953), a bitter treatment of Negro life in 
America, established him as a leading black writer, 
Baldwin’s nonfiction The Fire Next Time (1963) 
warned of forthcoming racial explosions and made 
him a leading civil rights spokesman. In his 1964 play, 
Blues for Mr, Charlie, Baldwin presented his persis¬ 
tent theme—that the Negro is victimized by the 
“guilty imagination of [whites] who invest him with 
their hates and longings.” 

UhDVm, Roger Nash (1884- ) 

Social reformer, sociologist/ Executive director 
of American Civil Liberties Union, 1920-50 

Rather than betray his pacifist principles by serving in 
the U.S. Army during world war i, civil libertarian 
Roger Baldwin went to prison. After his release in 
1919, the Massachusetts-born (1884), Harvard-edu¬ 
cated Baldwin rode freight cars and worked in fac¬ 
tories to become better acquainted with the poor and 
their problems. It was these experiences~as well as 
his earlier role as chief probation officer (1907-10) for 
the St, Louis Juvenile Court—that led to his lifelong 
commitment to civil liberties. In 1920, together with 

JANE ADDAMS, CLARENCE DARROW, ARTHUR GARFIELD 
HAYS and other citizens, Baldwin founded the Ameri¬ 
can civil liberties union (ACLU), with himself as 
executive director—a position he held until 1950, In 
the late 1940s Baldwin worked with the U.N, and with 
U.S, occupation authorities in Germany and Japan as 
a civil liberties consultant. Since 1950 he has been an 
international adviser to the ACLU. 

BALLET (see Dunce) 

BALLINGER-PINCHOT CONTROVERSY 

(1909-1911) 

Involved charges of misuse of public lands by 
Taft Administration officials/ Helped bring about 
Taft’s defeat in 1912 election 

In early 1909 Louis Glavis, a land inspector for the 
Department of the Interior, handed over to prominent 
conservationist gifford pinchot, then the chief of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Division of Forestry, 
information alleging collusion between Interior Sec¬ 


retary Richard A. Ballinger and private business in¬ 
terests in a fraudulent deal involving public land 
grants in Alaska, Pinchot passed the charges along to 
President william Howard taft, who found them 
unconvincing and ordered Glavis dismissed. Pinchot, 
however, persisted and secretly helped Glavis prepare 
an article for Collier’s Weekly which charged that the 
dwindling public domain was being despoiled by pri¬ 
vate industry with the cooperation of Administration 
officials. In the uproar that followed. Congress 
launched an investigation, Pinchot was himself dis¬ 
missed and former President Theodore roosevelt 
eventually withdrew his political support of Taft, his 
handpicked successor. Although the congressional 
investigation cleared both Taft and his Interior Secre¬ 
tary of wrongdoing, the taint of suspicion lingered 
and, in March, 1911, Ballinger himself resigned. The 
affair helped polarize the Republican Party into lib¬ 
eral and conservative wings—a split that led to the 
formation of the bull moose party under Roosevelt 
and the defeat in the 1912 presidential election of 
both Taft and Roosevelt by woodrow wilson. 

BALLOONS (,seeLighter-thamAir Craft) 

BALTIMORE, First Lord (see Calvert, George)', 
Second Lord (see Calvert, Cecilius) 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 

Chartered, 1729/ Incorporatedtown, 1745/ City, 
1796/ Became grain and tobacco port/ Defense 
of city’s Fort McHenry, 1814, inspired national 
anthem/ Under martial law during Civil War/ 
Disastrous fire, 1904/ Lias diversified industries 
ranging from sugar mills to missiles and steel/ 
Mi’s largest city/ Pop,, 905,759 (1970)/ Pop. 
metropolitan area, 2,1 million 

Baltimore, on the Patapsco River, an estuary of Ches¬ 
apeake Bay, was named for george calvert, the first 
Lord, Baltimore, who, in 1632, was granted what is 
now the state of Maryland by Charles, I. Situated on 
a natural deepwater harbor, Baltimore was chartered 
as a “tobacco port” in 1729 but was not incorporated 
as a town until 1745, when it still had fewer than 200 
inhabitants and 25 houses, Twenty years later, how¬ 
ever, its population had reached 7000 and its annual 
tobacco shipments were valued at 140,000 British 
pounds. In 1750 an Irish immigrant, John Stevenson, 
.sent an experimental cargo of wheat from Baltimore 
to his homeland, an enterprise that was so successful 
that the port quickly became a leading market for 
Pennsylvania farmers. 

By the time of tlie revolutionary war Baltimore 
was a major port, and during the struggle its ship¬ 
building industry grew rapidly, supplying the con¬ 
tinental navy with its first frigate, the Virginia, and 
privateers with som e 250 vessels with which to prey on 
British shipping. With the British occupation of Phil¬ 
adelphia, Baltimore became the nation’s temporary 


capital, the continental congress meeting there in 
1777 and 1778. After independence was won in 1783, 
Baltimore’s growth continued, and it became a city 
officially in 1796, 

During the war of i8 i 2 the port’s privateers went 
into action again, causing the British to characterize 
the city as a “nest of pirates.” Hoping to wipe out that 
nest, the British fleet attacked the city’s Fort McHenry 
in 1814, and its gallant defense inspired francis 
SCOTT key to write the "Star-Spangled Banner,” 
With peace restored, Baltimore’s economic growth 
continued. Rising demands for iron and copper fed its 
budding industries, and the national road helped 
make Baltimore a major center of trans-Allegheny 
commerce. Although the Erie Canal (opened 1825; 
see canals) temporarily diverted trade to the North, 
the BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD, begun a few years 
later, restored the city to its preeminent position as a 
terminus for Western commerce. 

Having close economic ties with the South as well 
as the West, Baltimore, during the civil war, was a 
hotbed of secessionist sentiment, and after a riot be¬ 
tween Federal troops and local citizens in April, 1861, 
the city was placed under martial law for the war’s 
duration. The defeat of the South and the enfeebling 
of its economy deeply affected Baltimore’s commerce, 
and disputes between pro-Union and pro-Confeder- 
ate factions cast a pall over the city’s political and so¬ 
cial life long after the war ended. 

In 1904 a disastrous fire struck the heart of Balti¬ 
more resulting in $150 million in damage, although 
there was no loss of life, Rebuilding proved to be the 
forerunner of many changes that would be effected 
under the impact of two World Wars. The city’s old 
commercial, small-industry base shifted to one of 
heavy industry as Baltimore became a center of pe¬ 
troleum, chemicals, soap, paint, sugar, food process¬ 
ing, aircraft, missiles, electronic equipment and steel 
and rubber products while retaining a major role in 
shipbuilding. But the industrial boom look its toll as 
the leisurely charm of old Baltimore—with its char¬ 
acteristic white marble doorsteps-was replaced by 
the noisy bustle and slum squalor of a metropolis, In 
an effort to reverse the trend toward blight, the Balti¬ 
more Urban Renewal and Housing Agency was 
created in 1957. Its revamping of portions of the inner 
city and the port area have been significant, but much 
refurbishing remains to be accomplished. 

This city of over 900,000, serving a metropolitan 
area of more than two million, has long been a cul¬ 
tural center. Its Peabody Conservatory enriches its 
musical life, and the Baltimore Museum of Art is na¬ 
tionally renowned as is the city’s Johns hopkins 
university. Among the long list of firsts Baltimoreans 
claim arc: 

The first Roman Catholic cathedral in the U.S, 
(Cathedral of the Assumption—built, 1806-21), 

The first railroad company charter (B & 0,1827), 
The first commercially operated electric cars in the 
U.S. (1885). 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


BANKING 


The first symphony orchestra organized by a muni¬ 
cipality (Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, founded 
1916), 

BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 

First passenger rail line in U.S./ Chartered, 
1827/ First U.S.-made locomotive used, 1880/ 
Linked Baltimore with Ohio River, 1852/ Im¬ 
portant Union supply line, 1861-65/ Primarily a 
freight carrier today 

With the opening of the Erie Canal (see canals) in 
1825, New York City threatened to replace Baltimore 
as a major terminus of Western trade. To restore their 
city’s preeminent role in this trade, Baltimore mer¬ 
chants obtained a state charter in 1827 to build the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. On Dec, 22,1829, the first 
horse-drawn excursion train ran, and on Aug, 30, 
1830, the infant line began its conversion to steam 
power—the first efficient American-built locomotive, 
the TOM THUMB, pushing a car that carried 26 passen¬ 
gers at a top speed of 18 mph on a 28-mile round trip 
between Baltimore and Ellicott’s Mills (now Ellicott 
City), Md. 

Extending southward and westward, the B & 0 
reached Washington in 1835, Cumberland, Md,, in 
1842 and the Ohio River in 1852. So important a sup¬ 
ply line was the B & 0 for Union forces during the 
CIVIL WAR that it was the object of a number of raids 
by Confederate guerrillas, In the postwar period, the 
B & 0 expanded nor thward and westward, eventually 
serving 13 states as the nation’s sixth largest railroad. 

After both World Wars the B & 0, firstin an attempt 
to compete with highway and later with air traffic, 
committed itself to modernization of its freight and 
passenger services, With its inauguration of the pig¬ 
gyback service—truck trailers on a flatcar—in 1954, 
the line’s freight division prospered, but competition 
from alternate means of transportation caused a con¬ 
tinuing decline in passenger service. Since the early 
1970s B & O’s passenger trains have been operated 
—on a reduced basis—by Amtrak, the national rail 
corporation. 

See E. H. Hungerford; The Story of the B & 0,1827- 
1927, 

BANCROFT, Edward (i 744-1821) 

Writer, scientist, double agent/ Betrayed Ameri¬ 
can secrets to British during Revolution 

So successful was Edward Bancroft in his duplicity 
that his betrayal of the American cause during the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR remained unproved until 70 
years after his death. Despite a paucity of early formal' 
education, Massachusetts-born (1744) Bancroft be¬ 
came a man of erudition and a fastfrieiid of benjamin 
FRANKLIN. The outbreak of the Revolution in 1775 
found Bancroft in London. Hired to spy on the Brit¬ 
ish, he soon decided to increase his income by spying 
on his American employers as well. After moving to 


Paris (c, 1777), Bancroft regularly placed information 
for the British in a hollow tree trunk. He is thought 
to have provided them with advance information on 
the pending Franco-American Alliance of 1778, 
Although some American commissioners in Paris 
suspected Bancroft of duplicity, he continued on the 
Ameriean payroll throughout the war. Later Bancroft 
settled in England, where he discovered new dyes for 
textiles. He died there in 1821, 

See Carl Van Doren: Secret History of the American 
Revolution, 

BANCROFT, George (1800-1891) 

Historian,politician, diplomat/ Wrote History of 

the United States (10 vok, 1834-74)/ Secretary 

of the Navy, 1845-46/ U.S. Minister to Britain, 

1846-49; to German states, 1867-74 

Generally unread today, the first volume of George 
Bancroft’s History of the United States created a sen¬ 
sation when it appeared in 1834, The book lent intel¬ 
lectual authority to what many Americans already 
devoutly believed-that the United States was a di¬ 
vinely inspired government, founded in freedom and 
demonstrating the common man’s capacity to pro¬ 
gress toward perfection. Later many Americans were 
to feel that Bancroft had betrayed the nation’s ideals 
when, as Secretary of the Navy (1845-46), he directed 
the occupation of California and, as acting Secretary 
of War, sent Gen, zachary taylor across the Texas 
border (May, 1845), an action that touched off the 
MEXICAN war. 

Bancroft was born in Worcester, Mass,, in 1800. 
Something of a child prodigy, he graduated from 
Harvard when only 17 and then spent four years 
studying abroad. After returning to America in 1822, 
he taught for a year at Harvard and then spent eight 
more years as a teacher-administrator of the relatively 
progressive Round Hill School in Northampton, 
Mass. Turning to writing in the early 1830s, he pro¬ 
duced numerous articles and speeches in support of 
the Democratic Party, and, in 1837, was rewarded by 
President martin van buren with the position of col¬ 
lector of the Port of Boston, Eight years later Presi¬ 
dent JAMES K. POLK appointed Bancroft Secretary of 
the Navy, in which post he founded (1845) the U.S. 
Naval Academy. 

Switching from politics to diplomacy, Bancroft 
served as minister to Britain (1846-49), to Prussia 
(1867-68), the North German Confederation (1868- 
71) and the German Empire (1871-74). These years in 
Europe enabled Bancroft to search archives formate- 
rial for his 10-volume U.S. history, which he finished 
in 1874, A revised version in six volumes was pub¬ 
lished two years later. Bancroft later wrote two vol¬ 
umes on the making of the constitution and revised 
the whole work, reissuing it in six volumes (1885), He 
continued his historical writing until his death in 
Washington, D.C,, in 1891, 

See Michael Kraus: The History of American History, 


BANCROFT, Hubert Howe (1832-1918) 

Publisher, historian/ Edited West American 
Historical Series, 1875-90 

As a pioneer in assembly-line techniques of writing 
and editing history, Hubert Howe Bancroft employed 
a dozen writers, scores of researchers and reporters 
and assorted other workers needed to produce his 
monumental 39-volume history of western North 
America, the We.d American Hiitorical Series (1875- 
90). For source material he bought whole libraries, 
had copyists comb archives and sent reporters out to 
interview old settlers. Eventually Bancroft amassed a 
library of 60,000 volumes of historical items-a col¬ 
lection he presented to the University of California at 
Berkeley in 1905, Although Bancroft wrote only four 
of the volu mes in the West American series, he edited 
the other 35, and all of them show the mark of his 
personality. 

Born in Ohio in 1832, Bancroft skipped college, 
going to work in 1848 for his brother-in-law, a 
Buffalo, N.Y., bookseller. In 1852, Bancroft left 
Buffalo for San Francisco and, after working as a 
miner and then a merchant, went into publishing. 
After his history series was completed, Bancroft con¬ 
tinued to write, his later works including Resources of 
Mexico (1893) and The New Pacific (1900), His last 
book, In These Latter Days, was published the year 
before he died in Walnut Creek, Calif, in 1918, 

BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT (see 
Farm Security A dministration) 

BANKING 

First bank in nation chartered, 1781/ First Bank 
of the U.S., 1791-1811/ Second Bank of the 
U.S., 1816-36/ National Bank Acts of 1863, 
1864, basis of modern banking system/ Federal 
Reserve System est., 1913/Banking Acts of 1933 
and 1934 reformed hanking system 

Not until the revolutionary war was a bank 
formed on the North American continent. Until then 
services usually performed by banks were in the 
hands of rich merchants who made loans and col¬ 
lected such interest as the market would bear. In 1781, 
however, the continental congress chartered the 
Bank of North America in Philadelphia, its operations 
underwritten by a $200,000 French loan. This bank 
helped save the Government from financial disaster 
in the closing years of the Revolution, and the loans 
it provided helped pay off the army when the war 
ended. After independence was achieved state gov¬ 
ernments began chartering banks, and by 1811 there 
were 86 scattered around the nation. 

In 1791, with the country’s monetary aflfairs in 
chaos—due in large measure to the issuance of unse¬ 
cured paper currency by state-chartered banks— 
Congress adopted Treasury Secretary Alexander 
Hamilton’s plan for a financial program for the new 


Federal Government, This included a central bank- 
the First bank of the united states-Io handle the 
Government’s financial affairs, provide a depository 
for Federal funds and regulate the issuance of cur¬ 
rency. The bank’s sound but widely unpopular policy 
of insisting that state banks redeem their paper money 
in gold or silver and its favoring Eastern merchant in¬ 
terests in the making of loans were partly responsible 
for its failure to secure a new charter when its original 
authorization expired in 1811. The financial disloca¬ 
tions that occurred during and after the war of i8 I2, 
occasioned, in part, by a new flood of paper currency 
issued by state banfo, emphasized the need for a cen¬ 
tral bank, and accordingly Congress, in 1816, ehar- 
tered the Second Bank of the United States. Like the 
Finst Bank, the Second imsisted on a properly secured 
currency backed by specie, and its hard-money poli¬ 
cies favored creditors to the detriment of hard-pressed 
Southern and Western farmers who were generally 
debtors. Bank president nichola,s biddle’s decision, 
at the urging of Whig presidential candidate henry 
clay, to allow the bank to become a political issue in 
the 1832 presidential election resulted in congres¬ 
sional passage that year of a bill rechartering the 
bank, President Andrew jackson promptly vetoed 
the bill, won reelection and the Bank of the United 
States died when its old charter expired in 1836. 

After Sept, 26,1833, the Government began with¬ 
drawing its funds from the Bank of the United States 
and depositing them in state banks. With this the na¬ 
tion entered a period of loose banking practices, State 
banks once more issued almost worthless paper 
money and engaged in land speculations that drove 
prices to fantastic heights and led to the Panic of 1837, 
(See depressions, major,) Faced with this chaotic 
situation President martin van buren sought reform, 
He recommended that Government funds be stored 
in an “independent treasury” in Washington andJn 
subtreasuries throughout the nation. The Federal 
Government would make all disbursements and de¬ 
mand payments-in gold or silver-thus seeking to 
drive the unsecured state currencies out of circulation, 
Van Buren’s proposal, the Independent Treasury Act, 
was passed in 1840, repealed the following year and 
passed again in 1 846, to remain in force until tlie civil 
WAR. But the banking system, which continued in the 
hands of state-chartered banks, was far from satisfac¬ 
tory. In 1862 there were 1600 state banks, 1500 of 
which were issuing paper money of doubtful value, 

To boost sales of Government bonds, during the 
Civil War and provide a sound currency, Congress 
passed the national dank act of 1863 (revised in 
1864), which forms the basis of the present banking 
system. Under the act’s provision a group could form 
a national bank if they bought Government bonds. 
The bank could then issue paper money (national 
bank notes) up to 90 percent of the value of its bonds 
bought and deposited with the U.S, Treasury. In 1865 
Congress strengthened the national banks by levying 
a 10 percent tax on paper money issued by state banks. 


BANKING ACTS OF 1933 AND 1935 
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BANKRUPTCY LAWS 


a measure that forced many of the latter to cease issu¬ 
ing currency or join the national system. 

Although tying the nation’s money supply to Gov¬ 
ernment bonds helped secure a stable currency, it 
limited the amount of money in circulation, inhibiting 
economic expansion and causing distress among 
debtors during periods of recession. Small banks also 
habitually deposited their excess reserves at interest 
with large banks, particularly those in New York City. 
These banks were often deeply involved in stock 
market speculations, a prescription for disaster. Dur¬ 
ing the Panic of 1907 small banks called for their 
money on deposit, and the large banks were forced in 
turn to call in loans made to market speculators. The 
result was a stock market crash that ruined thousands 
of investors. To forestall a recurrence of such an event. 
Congress, in 1908, passed the Aldrich-Vreeland Act to 
permit the issuance of more currency during periods 
of economic emergency. The act also established a 
commission to investigate ways of mobilizing bank 
reserves during a crisis. 

After much debate Congress, in 1913, authorized 
the FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, wliich established 12 
regional banks coordinated by a Federal Reserve 
Board. These “bankers’ banks” made it possible for 
member banks to call on their reserves in time of 
need, and provided for a sounder currency by author¬ 
izing the issuance of Federal Reserve Notes. 

Despite reforms, banking practices in the U.S. still 
proved faulty. During the “bull market” of the 1920s, 
banks invested heavily in stocks and loaned millions 
of dollars to speculators. When the crash came in 
1929, thousands of investors and depositors were 
ruined, and, from 1930 to 1933, there were 5102 bank 
failures. 

In January, 1932, Congress established the recon¬ 
struction FINANCE CORPORATION to lend money to 
banks, insurance companies and other businesses in 
distress. While these loans for a time forestalled 
widespread bankruptcies, they were too small to 
eradicate the threat. In February, 1933, millions of 
depositors began to withdraw funds from the nation’s 
banks, many of which were unable to meet the unpre¬ 
cedented demands on their currency supplies, By 
March 4,22 governors had issued proclamations clos¬ 
ing banks in their states, and on March 5 President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT closed all the nation’s banks 
to allow the Treasury Department to examine their 
books and establish their soundness. 

In the wake of the crisis of 1933, Congress passed 
the BANKING ACTS OF 1933 AND 1935. The Act of 1933 
forced banks that had been both commercial and in¬ 
vestment institutions to give up one business or the 
other. It also established a temporary federal de¬ 
posit insurance CORPORATION (FDIC) to protect 
depositors and restore public confidence. The Act of 
1935 made the FDIC permanent. 

Today the nation has a dual banking system, with 
both states and the Federal Government chartering 
banks. All national banks must join the Federal Re¬ 


serve, and state banks may. The banks that have had 
the most telling effect on the nation’s economy are the 
commercial banks, which make loans on a variety of 
business and commercial enterprises and maintain 
checking accounts for depositors. Until 1933 they 
were permitted to invest directly in the stock market. 
Another type of bank, the savings bank, has also 
greatly affected the nation’s growth. Savings banks are 
chartered by state governments and are owned, in 
theory, by their depositors. The first such bank was the 
Provident Institution for Savings in Boston, which re¬ 
ceived its charter from Massachusetts in 1816. Basi¬ 
cally the business of a savings bank is to build up large 
sums by attracting small deposits from thousands of 
individuals. It differs from a commercial bank in that 
it specializes in real estate rather than business loans, 
and does not usually offer such commercial services as 
checking accounts. However, savings banks are usu¬ 
ally authorized to pay slightly higher rates of interest 
on savings accounts than are commercial banks. In 
recent years the differences in services offered by 
commercial and savings banks have lessened; the 
former now actively seek savings accounts, and the 
latter petition state governments for permission to 
enter fields previously denied them. By the early 1970.S 
there were about 14,000 commercial banks in the U.S. 
with assets of more than $581 billion and approxi¬ 
mately 500 savings banks with assets of more than $80 
billion. 

BANKING ACTS OF 1933 AND 1935 

Act of1933 separated investment from commer¬ 
cial banking/ Act of 1935 reorganized Federal 
Reserve Board and establishedpermanent system 
of Federal Insurance of deposits/ Acts helped re¬ 
store public confidence in banking system after 
thousands of bank failures in early 1930s 

Early in the morning of Feb, 14,1933, a weary Gov. 
William A. Comstock of Michigan, after conferring 
with local bankers and Federal oicials, issued an 
order closing all banks in the state for eight days. Hard 
hit by the stock market crash of more than three years 
before and with millions of dollars in loans to market 
speculators wiped out, banks in Michigan—as in 
other states—were desperately short of cash to meet 
their obligations to depositors. Governor Comstock’s 
action was a clear hint to depositors across the country 
that their own savings might well be in jeopardy. 
During the following days, in state after state, long 
lines appeared at bank doors as customers rushed to 
withdraw their money. During February and March 
many states passed emergency legislation allowing 
banks to limit withdrawals or close their doors in the 
face of the massive “run,” On March 5,1933-with 
more than half the national banks having failed or 
suspended payments—the newly inaugurated Presi¬ 
dent, franklin d, ROOSEVELT, declared a nationwide 
“bank holiday” to give Federal officials time to audit 
the accounts of all banks in the U.S. Nine days later 


a number of banks were authorized to open, and soon 
a large majority were back in business. Roosevelt was 
now ready to recommend legislation reforming the 
nation’s banking system, , 

Under the Banking Act of 1933 commercial insti¬ 
tutions belonging to the federal reserve system 
were forbidden to sell stocks and bonds and were 
barred from securities speculation. Similarly, invest¬ 
ment banks were barred liom serving as commercial 
institutions. To restore public confidence, a temporary 
federal deposit insurance CORPORATION (FDIC) 
was established to insure deposits. The reforms begun 
in 1933 were extended by the Banking Act of 1935. It 
reorganized the Federal Reserve Board, changing its 
name to the Board of Governors of the Federal Re¬ 
serve System and giving it more power to regulate 
member banks. To keep the Federal Reserve System 
free of political control, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was excluded from its Board of Governors, Also, the 
FDIC was made a permanent institution. Together, 
these acts radically reformed the banking system, 
greatly lessening the chance of bank failures. From 
1934 to 1970, only 415 banks failed—most before 
1940—compared to the record of4004 failures in 1933 
alone. 

See C, C, Colt andN. S, Keith: 28 Days: A History of 
the Banking Crisis, 

BANK OF AUGUSTA v. EARLE {see 
Corporations) 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA {see Banking) 

BANK OF THE U.S., FIRST AND SECOND 

First Bank of U. S. chartered by Congress, 1791 / 
Charter expired, 1811/ Second Bank chartered, 
1816/ Its constitutionality upheld by Supreme 
Court, 1819/ President Andrew Jackson vetoed 
bill to recharter it, 1832; removing all its Federal 
deposits, 1833/ Charter expired, 1836, never to 
be renewed 

The brainchild of Alexander Hamilton, the First 
Bank of the U.S. was established in 1791, with Presi¬ 
dent GEORGE Washington’s support, as a central 
bank with a 20-year charter. One-fifth of its original 
$10 million capitalization was provided by Federal 
deposits, and the bank was authorized to issue cur¬ 
rency as well as to engage in commercial banking ac¬ 
tivities while functioning as the official depository for 
Federal funds. Despite the fact that it profited from 
the use of Federal moneys, it was a private corpora¬ 
tion with little or no Government influence over its 
policies. 

From the outset the First Bank of the U.S., in its 
issuance of currency and its commercial banking 
transactions, was in direct competition with state- 
chartered banks. It held the notes of these banks, and 
by threatening to demand their redemption in specie, 
limited the amount of paper money any local bank. 


could issue. These “hard money” policies—while 
gaining for the Government a high credit rating 
among European investors-won the enmity not only 
of local bankers but of debtors and small farmers 
whose prosperity depended on "cheap” currency. 

Thus almost from its inception the First Bank of the 
U.S. found a variety offerees pittedin alliance against 
it, Moreover, it and its successor, the Second Bank of 
the U.S.-created by Congress in 1816, live years after 
the First Bank’s charter had been allowed to lapse- 
were also subjected to attack on constitutional 
grounds. As early as 1791, thomas jefferson and 
others had argued that the Federal Government had 
no constitutional authority to create such an institu¬ 
tion and, in 1819, litigation was brought against the 
Second Bank in the case of mcculloch v. 
Maryland; however. Chief Justice john marshall 
upheld the bank’s constitutionality. Thereafter, under 
the management (1822-36) of Nicholas biddle, the 
bank prospered. But it remained the target of resent¬ 
ment of Southern and Western farmers and smaller 
banks. Soon, too, it came under fire from critics who 
questioned whether the Federal Government should 
bestow special advantage upon one group of busi- 
nessmen-the bank’s directors and investors, and 
those wealthy Eastern businessmen it favored with 
loans~to the disadvantage of others. Finally the 
bank’s opponents found their long-awaited champion 
in President Andrew jackson who, in 1832-regard- 
ing the bank as the pawn of an Eastern, antidemocra¬ 
tic oligarchy-vetoed a bill that would have renewed 
the bank’s charter when it expired four years later. In 
1833 Jackson ordered his Secretary of the Treasury, 
ROGER B. TANEY, to withdraw all Federal deposits 
from the bank and place them in state banks. Thus, by 
1836 when its charter expired, the Second Bank of the 
U.S. was already moribund, never to be resurrected. 

BANKRUPTCY LAWS 

First Federal Bankruptcy Act passed, 1800/1898 
act, basis of modem bankruptcy laws/ Corpora¬ 
tion Bankruptcy Act, 1934; Chandler Act, 1938; 
revised act of 1898/ Amended municipal bank¬ 
ruptcy act approved by Supreme Court, 1938 

Although the Federal Constitution grants Congress 
the power “to establish.,. uniform laws on the sub¬ 
ject of bankruptcies,,.” it was not until 1800 that 
Congress acted. This first national bankruptcy act was 
a limited one, aimed only at debtors who sought to 
defraud their creditors, and it made no provision for 
a “voluntary” petition of bankruptcy. With the repeal 
of the act in 1803, insolvent debtors were once again 
made subject to state statutes, which varied widely, 
thus causing much confusion. Despite appeals that 
Congress act, it was not until 1841—four years after 
the Panic of 1837—that a second national bankruptcy 
act was passed, only to be repealed two years later, A 
third Federal act, passed in 1867, was repealed 11 
years later. Only with the 1898 Uniform Bankruptcy 
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Act—which forms the basis of modern bankruptcy 
law—did Congress serve notice of its intention to 
meet its constitutional responsibility. 

During the Depression of the 1930s, the thousands 
of bank and business failures caused Congress to 
amend the 1898 statute to meet the then current fi¬ 
nancial crisis, Among the congressional measures 
forthcoming was the Corporation Bankruptcy Act 
(1934), which provided—in cases where two-thirds of 
the creditors consented—for the reorganization of 
corporations not legally bankrupt but unable to liqui¬ 
date their assets to meet current obligations, Four 
years later the Chandler Act was passed. It protected 
creditors from unfair settlements of their claims dur¬ 
ing a corporate bankruptcy case by allowing them to 
obtain free legal assistance from the securities and 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION. The act also authorized Fed¬ 
eral courts to appoint Federal attorneys as examiners 
of proposed corporate bankruptcies. Should fraud be 
suspected, the attorney was empowered to oppose the 
bankruptcy petition. 

In 1934 Congress passed the first Municipal Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act to aid cities unable to pay off their debts, 
After this was declared unconstitutional by the Su¬ 
preme Court in 1936, an amended municipal bank¬ 
ruptcy act was passed and approved (1938) by the 
court. Although states may enact their own bank¬ 
ruptcy laws, their provisions must be in keeping with 
Federal statutes. 

BANKS, Nathaniel Prentiss (1816-1894) 

Massachusetts politician/ Elected to Congress 

nine times between 1852 and 1888/ Speaker of 

House, 1856/ Governor of Mass., 1858-61/ 

Union general, Civil War, 1861-65 

Elected to the House in 1852 as a Democrat, Nathan¬ 
iel P. Banks served nine terms in Congress over the 
next 38 years and switched political parties four times. 
Born in Waltham, Mass., in 1816, and put to work in 
a textile mill at age 11, the self-described “bobbin 
boy” educated himself, studied law, edited a newspa¬ 
per and became a skilled speaker and politician. 

In 1854 Banks—a leading moderate on the slavery 
issue—was reelected to the House as a member of the 
antislavery wing of the American (know-nothing) 
PARTY and was chosen Speaker in 1856 after the long¬ 
est and bitterest contest in the history of that office. 
His victory was later considered the first national suc¬ 
cess of the fledgling republican party, which had 
backed his candidacy, Banks’ impartial conduct as 
Speaker was almost unanimously acclaimed, but he 
left Congress in 1857 to win the governorship of Mas¬ 
sachusetts as a Republican, He served three one-year 
terms (1858-1861) and was a progressive governor, 
supporting penal and educational reforms. 

After the fall of Fort Sumter in April, 1861, Banks 
requested army service, and President abraham Lin¬ 
coln appointed him a major general of volunteers. 
Defeated by thomas (stonewall) jackson in Vir¬ 


ginia in 1862, Banks later replaced Gen, benjamin f, 
butler as military governor in New Orleans, In 1863 
Banks captured Port Fludson on the Mississippi, but 
his Red River expedition in 1864 ended in disaster, 
and he was charged with incompetence. 

Banks was elected to the House as a Republican in 
1865 and became chairman of the Committee on Mil¬ 
itary Aflairs. Reportedly miffed by President ulysses 
s. grant’s failure to give him a Cabinet post, Banks 
backed Democratic-Liberal Republican candidate 
HORACE GREELEY in the 1872 presidential campaign 
and was himself defeated for reelection to the House, 
But Banks bounced back in 1874, winning a House 
seat as a Democrat, and in 1876 he exhibited his polit¬ 
ical nimbleness by being reelected as a Republican, 
When his term ended, he became U.S. marshal for 
Massachusetts (1879-88), Again elected to the House 
as a Republican in 1888, Banks resigned because of ill 
health in 1891 and died in Waltham three years later 
at age 78. 

BANKS, NATIONAL (see National Bank Act) 

BANNEKER, Benjamin (1781-1806) 

Negro mathematician, astronomer/ Surveyor of 
District of Columbia, 1791/ Almanac publisher 

Known as the “Black Poor Richard” because of the 
almanac he published, and respected as a mathemati¬ 
cian and astronomer by such men as thomas 
JEFFERSON, Muryland-bom (1731) Benjamin Ban- 
neker was perhaps the first Negro in the U.S. to be 
widely recognized for his intellectual ability, He was, 
in the words of James McHenry— john adams’ Sec¬ 
retary of War—“fresh proof that the powers of the 
mind are disconnected with the color of the skin.” 
Born to a free mother and a slave father—who even¬ 
tually secured his freedom and became a planter— 
Banneker was educated at an integrated private 
school near Baltimore. A white friend, having heard 
Banneker precisely predict the date of a solar eclipse, 
suggested he publish an almanac, which he began in 
1791, Banneker’s abilities so impressed Jefferson that 
he recommended to President george Washington 
that Banneker be appointed to the commission sur¬ 
veying the District of Columbia (1791), Banneker 
continued to publish his almanac until 1802. He died 
four years later. 

See S, A. Bedini: The Life of Benjamin Banneker. 

BAPTISTS 

Largest Protestant group in U. S. with approx. 2 7 
million members/ First U.S. church in R.I., 
1689/ Growth accelerated by revivalist Great 
Awakening of 1700s/ Schismatic movements in 
1800s caused by factionalism over foreign mis¬ 
sions and slavery 

Baptists form the largest Protestant denomination in 
the U.S. with some 27 million adherents, but the 


democratic organization of the church, with strong 
local control, permits tolerance of a wide variety of 
theological beliefs. For the most part, however. Bap¬ 
tists are characterized by adherence to orthodox Cal¬ 
vinist tenets, a strict belief in the word of the Bible and 
an evangelical missionary attitude toward those out¬ 
side the denomination. Baptism—by immersion—of 
professed believers only, thus barring infants from 
the rite—has been a major difference between Bap¬ 
tists and the older Protestant sects. 

As opponents of the Puritan theocracy in 17th- 
century Massachusetts, Baptists were severely perse¬ 
cuted and not until 1639, when roger william.s 
founded the first Baptist church in his Providence 
(R.L) Plantations, was there anyplace in the Colonies 
where they could worship freely, Elsewhere in New 
England, however, persecution continued. The exil¬ 
ing of one Baptist congregation from Kittery, Mass., 
to Charleston, S.C, (c, 1683), led to a foothold in the 
South that was soon rapidly expanded. In the Middle 
Atlantic colonies, the tolerant atmosphere in william 
penn’s Philadelphia proved conducive to the Baptist 
faith, and there, and in nearby New Jersey, two Bap¬ 
tist churches were established in 1688, With the com¬ 
ing of the revivalist movement, called the great 
awakening, in the early 1700s, the Baptist Church 
experienced a period of major expansion. The emo¬ 
tionalism of revivals, which stressed simple faith in 
the words of the Gospels, was well suited to Baptist 
theology, and thousands cast their lot with the Baptists 
as they rebelled against the intellectualism and theo¬ 
logical hairsplitting of the older Puritan and Anglican 
denominations. By the time of the Revolution the 
Baptist movement was firmly entrenched in all sec¬ 
tions of the Colonies, and untutored but zealous 
farmer-preachers were establishing new Baptist 
churches throughout the frontier region, Painful 
memories of persecution by established churches 
made the Baptists among the firmest supporters of the 
Revolutionary cause, (See backus, isaac.) Later, at 
the time of the constitutional convention in 1787, 
they successfully urged adoption of the clause ban¬ 
ning a religious test for public officeholders and of the 
First Amendment guarantees of freedom of religion. 

By the early 19th century the Baptist Church was a 
leading denomination in the U.S, But its unity was 
weakened after 1814 when the Primitive or “Hard- 
Shell’* Baptists, who opposed the allocation of funds 
for foreign missionary work, split off from the main 
body. Doctrinal schisms also developed during the 
first half of the 19th century, but the major rift during 
that period concerned slavery, 

In 1845 Southern representatives of the denomina¬ 
tion met in Atlanta, Ga., to form the Southern Baptist 
Convention, It remains the largest of the sects’ 
bodies in the U.S. With the freeing of the slaves, Ne¬ 
groes began organizing their , own Baptist churches 
and, in 1886, formed the American National Baptist 
Convention which, 29 years later, split into two Negro 
Baptist church groups, 


The numerous schisms that have arisen in the Bap¬ 
tist Church reflect both a vigorous localism and a re- 
.sponse to the differing needs of the many class and 
racial groups to whom the main doctrines of the de¬ 
nomination appeal. In an effort to attract the educated 
classes and combat the anti-intellectualism of the 
frontier churches, the Baptists as early as the mid-18th 
century became an important force in higher educa¬ 
tion, founding (1764) Rhode Island College (now 
Brown University) and numerous other institutions of 
higher education. Today some State Baptist Conven¬ 
tions allot millions of dollars to their denominational 
schools even though, in many cases, doctrinal ties be¬ 
tween church and college have become frayed. 

See C. C Goen: Revivalism and Separatism in New 
England; 1740-1800. 

BARAKA, Imamu (see Jones, LeRoi) 

BARATARIA (see Lafitte, Jean) 

BARBARY WARS (1801-1805; 1815) 

Naval engagements fought by U.S. Navy against 
Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis/ At issue, US 
refusal to pay tribute for protection of its ships in 
Mediterranean/ U.S. ship and crew captured at 
Tripoli/ Fleet under Com. Stephen Decatur 
forced Barbary States to sign treaties as.mring 
.safety of American commerce, 1815 

For more than two centuries before the United States 
became an independent nation, European powers had 
been paying tribute to protect their ships in the Medi¬ 
terranean from the depredations of pirates operating 
out of the fortified harbors of the Barbary States- 
Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli and Tunis. In its early days 
as a nation, the U,S. followed the European custom 
of buying protection, but when Tripoli increased its 
demands for tribute in 1801, President thomas 
JEFFERSON refused to pay and dispatched American 
warships to the Mediterranean to chastise the Barbary 
pirates, But the ineffectual naval actions directed by 
U.S. commodores Richard Dale and Richard V, Mor¬ 
ris failed to impress Tripoli. Then, in 1803, Com, Ed¬ 
ward PREBLE was sent to the Mediterranean with a 
squadron of seven ships led by the frigates U,S.S, 
Constitution and U.S,S. Philadelphia. Preble’s cam¬ 
paign got off to a bad start in October, 1803, when the 
Philadelphia ran. aground outside Tripoli harbor while 
pursuing enemy raiders, and Capt, william bain- 
bridge and his crew were captured, The Philadelphia 
was refloated and anchored under the guns of the 
shore defenses where, with her guns manned by Tri¬ 
politans, she threatened to tip the , balance of fire¬ 
power in favor of the enemy. But the odds were 
quickly changed in February, 1804, when Lt, Stephen 
DECATUR, in a captured pirate vessel, led a daring raid 
into Tripoli harbor, where he burned the Philadelphia 
and^ escaped without the loss of a man, After a long 
delay caused by bad weather, Preble’s squadron 
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bombarded the town on Aug. 3,1804, capturing three 
pnboats and sinking three. Four more attacks heav¬ 
ily damaged Tripoli, and when, in 1804, Preble was 
superseded by Com, Samuel Barron and he in turn by 
Com. John Rodgers commanding a more powerful 
squadron, the bey of Tripoli was ready to talk peace, 
He was prodded along by news that U.S. naval agent 
WILLIAM EATON had captured Dema with a ragtag 
force of U.S, Marines, Arabs, Greeks and Italians and 
was preparing to march on Tripoli. A treaty, con¬ 
cluded June 4, 1805, abolished annual payments of 
tribute but provided for a $60,000 ransom to free the 
officers and crew of the Philadelphia. 

The U.S. continued to pay tribute to the other Bar¬ 
bary States, but the absence of American warships in 
the Mediterranean, particularly during the war of 
1812 , encouraged the Barbary pirates again to prey on 
U.S, merchant ships. When the war with Britain 
ended in 1815, Decatur, now holding the rank of 
commodore, was sent to the Mediterranean with a 
powerful squadron. Capturing the Algerian warship 
Mashuda, Decatur sailed boldly into Algiers harbor 
and forced the bey to sign a treaty ending payments 
of tribute and restoring all confiscated American 
property. Similar treaties were exacted from Tunis 
and Tripoli. An American squadron remained there¬ 
after in the Mediterranean, and all piratical forays 
against U.S. ships ceased. 

BARBED WIRE 

Patented, 1874, by Joseph E Glidden/Fenced-in 
open range drastically altered Western ranching 

A^pair of twisted wires clinched at regular intervals 
with coiled barbs changed the course of history in the 
West during the 1880s, bringing to an end the era of 
the freewheeling rancher and cowboy. In 1874 a New 
England-born Illinoisan, Joseph F, Ghdden, received 
a patent on a machine able to turn out barbed wire 
more effective than any type then in use. Glidden’s 
wire was an almost instant success, sales reaching 80 
million pounds per year by 1878. By 1890 most of the 
Western land under private ownership had been 
fenced, and the open range, upon which vast herds of 
cattle once roamed freely, was rapidly becoming a 
memory. ° 

Until the invention of barbed wire, no material to 
fence the treeless plains of the West had been readily 
available. “Slick” wire could not bar roaming cattle, 
planks and stone were scarce, and hedges grew loo 
slowly. Barbed wire, on the other hand, formed an 
effective enclosure for animals, was relatively cheap 
and could be quickly strung, A,s farmers fenced in 
their holdings, however, they often came into bloody 
conflict with cattlemen who feared that the loss of the 
open plains would spell their doom. In time tlie cat¬ 
tlemen adapted to the change. They fenced in their 
own vast holdings and discovered that a closed range 
pve them more effective control over the feeding 
breeding and care of their herds'. (See agriculture^ 


Bm, Samuel {1742-1821) 

Physician, educator/ Cofounder of New York 

City’s first medical school 

So preeminent was the reputation of Dr, Samuel Bard 
that when george Washington took up the Presi¬ 
dency in New York City in 1789, he selected Bard as 
his personal physician. Born in Philadelphia in 1742, 
Bard graduated from New York City’s King’s College 
(now COLUMBIA) in 1760, then went to Edinburgh, 
Scotland, to study medicine. Returning to New York 
in 1765 to practice, Bard, in 1767, helped establish the 
city’s first medical school at his alma mater. In 1811 
he became the school’s president and after it was 
reorganized as the College of Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons in 1813, he continued as president until his 
death in 1821. Among his other accomplishments 
Bard was one of the founders of New York Hospital 
and the author of a standard text on midwifery, 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America, 1735-1789, 

BARKLEY, William {1877-1956) 

Vice President of U.S., 1949-53/ U.S. senator 
from Ky., 1927-49,1955-56 

As a Democratic politician, Alben William Barkley 
tempered his fiercely partisan principles with a wit so 
warm that he came to be one of the most beloved 
public figures of his time. During his term as Vice 
President (1949-53) he was affectionately called “the 
Veep,” and when he returned to the Senate in 1955 he 
was lustily cheered from botli sides of the aisle. Born 
in Kentucky (1877) and educated in law at the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, Barkley was first elected to the 
House from his native state in 1912, In his first four 
terms he vigorously supported the policies of wood- 
row WILSON, whom he called “the dominating intel¬ 
lectual influence in my life,” Moving on to the Senate 
in 1927, Barkley became a new deal stalwart and 
Majority Leader in 1937, His astute maneuvering 
helped franklin d. roosevelt secure his prepared¬ 
ness program and wartime measures. Nominated for 
the Vice Presidency in 1948, Barkley teamed up with 
HARRY s. TRUMAN to roiise party and nation in their 
surprisingly successful campaign against Republican 
THOMAS E, DEWEY, Barkley’s last term in the Senate 
was cut short by death in 1956; he suffered a fatal 
heart attack while speaking to a college gathering, 

BXBW% Joel {1754-1812) 

Poet, diplomat/ Wrote Vision of Columbus, 

,. JW-81 / 

Connecticut-born(1754), Yale-educated Joel Barlow 
labored eightyears to produce his grandiose 5000-line 
epic poem extolling America, The Vision of Columbus 
(1787). Meanwhile he also managed to serve as an 
army Ghaplain4uikg the REVOLUTTONARY war, teach 

school, run a publishing house, write more poetry and 
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become a lawyer. Unsuccessful at law, Barlow went to 
France in 1788 to sell Ohio land and there witnessed 
the French Revolution, an event that turned him into 
a political radical. Moving to London in 1790 Barlow 
met THOMAS PAINE, Joseph Priestley and other British 
reformers and began writing political tracts. One of 
these so offended the British government that Barlow 
was forced to flee across the Channel. In 1795-96 he 
represented the U.S. in Algiers and secured the re¬ 
lease of prisoners held by the Barbary pirates. After 
a six-year sojourn in the U.S,, Barlow was appointed 
minister to France in 1811, The following year he 
pursued the French army to Poland in a vain effort 
to secure Napoleon’s signature on a long-stalled 
Franco-American treaty. There he caught pneumo¬ 
nia, dying in December, 1812. 

See James Woodress: A Yankee’s Odyssey; The Life of 
Joel Barlow, 

BARNARD, Frederick Augustus Porter {1809-1889) 

Educator/ President, Columbia College, 1864- 

89/ Sought educational opportunities for women 

Caught in the South at the opening of the civil war, 
Frederick A. P, Barnard, chancellor of the University 
of Mississippi (1858-61), refused jefferson davis’ 
offer of a high scientific post with the. Confederacy 
and made no secret of his deep Union sympathies. 
After resigning his university position, the Massachu¬ 
setts-born (1809) Yale graduate (1828) moved to 
Norfolk, Va., and was in that city when Federal troops 
captured it in 1862, Moving to Washington, Barnard, 
a mathematician by training, was made head of the 
map and chart department of the Coast Survey, In 
1863 he wrote his famous “Letter to the President,” a 
strong public defense of abraham Lincoln’s policies, 
which brought Barnard to the attention of the trustees 
of New York City’s Columbia College; in 1864 he was 
made president of that institution. At Columbia Bar¬ 
nard’s concepts laid the groundwork for the school's 
transformation into a great university. After estab¬ 
lishing the School of Mines, he substantially broad¬ 
ened Columbia’s curriculum, A persistent advocate of 
higher education for women, he finally succeeded 
(1883) in convincing Columbia’s trustees to establish 
facilities for women, a program that led to the found¬ 
ing of Barnard College in 1889, six months after the 
educator’s death, 

BARNARD, George Grey {1863-1938) 

Sculptor of massive figures rendered in realistic 

style/ Amassed great collection of Gothic art '' j 

Although George G, Barnard was already recognized 
in Europe as a master sculptor, his first American 
show in New York in 1896 was met by a combination 
of hostility and indifference. Jealousy among his fel¬ 
low artists may have been a factor in this reception, 
but Barnard’s realistic style may also have been 
shocking to an American pubhc still accustomed to 


romantic representations in sculpture. Even 21 years 
later, when Barnard’s American reputation was se¬ 
cure, his massive bronze statue of abraham Lincoln, 
unveiled in Cincinnati, aroused heated controversy 
because of its unflinching realism. Born in Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1863 and raised in the Midwest, Barnard 
began his art education in Chicago in 1880, and three 
years later went to Paris to study. An 1894 exhibit of 
his work there made Barnard an art sensation, his 
mammoth marble grouping, “The Two Natures,” 
soon being purchased for New York’s Metropolitan 
Museum, Among his most notable sculptures are 
two groups of statues at the Capitol in Harrisburg, 
Pa,, (1902-12) and “Adam and Eve” (1923). At the 
time of his death in 1938, Barnard was working on 
a 100-foot sculpture to be dedicated to peace, A 
collector as well as a sculptor, Barnard amassed one 
of the world’s great collections of Gothic art, which 
was purchased by the Metropolitan Museum with 
funds donated by John D. Rockefeller, Jr„ in 1925 
and is now housed at New York’s Cloisters museum, 

BARNARD, He«o>(id//-/90d) 

Educator/ Reformed and upgraded common 

schools of Conn, and R.I./ First U.S. Commis¬ 
sioner of Education, 1867-70 

Looking back on his boyhood experience in the “mis¬ 
erable” common (public) schools of his native Con¬ 
necticut, Henry Barnard determined to make public 
education in the U.S. equal to the task of training a 
literate citizenry. The reforms he instituted in Con¬ 
necticut and Rhode Island, like those of Horace 
MANN in Massachusetts, served as a model for public 
education in other states. 

Born in Hartford in 1811, the son of a .seaman 
turned prosperous farmer, Barnard found his early 
education so demeaning that at 13 he planned to run 
away to sea. His father, however, offered to send him 
to a private academy, and in 1826 the youtli entered 
Yale, graduating in 1830. By then he was already writ¬ 
ing on educational problems for the New England Re¬ 
view. Elected to the Connecticut legislature in 1837, 
he obtained passage of a bill to reform the state’s 
common schools and then was elected secretary of the 
board of commissioners charged with ini,dating 
change. So successful was Barnard in bringing about 
teaching and curriculum reforms tliatin four years he 
was well on his way toward his goal of providing a 
sound education for all children in the state “without 
regard to the accidents of birth and fortune,” But in 
1842 opponents of school spending caused the aboli¬ 
tion of stale supervision of the scliools, and the next 
year-Barnard transferred his activities to neighboring 
Rhode Island, When Connecticut later liberalized its 
educational policy, he returned in 1849 to become 
state schools superintendent and principal of a teach¬ 
er-training institute. 

After a brief interlude as president of Saint John’s 
College in Annapolis, Barnard became the first U.S, 
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Commissioner of Education (1867-70). Through his 
32-volume American Journal of Education (1855- 
82)“a compilation of data of interest to educators 
and parents alike—he pointed the way to public 
school reform throughout the nation. He remained a 
champion of public education until his death in 1900. 

BARNBURNERS (see Free Soil Party; Liberty Party) 

BARNES, Harry Elmer {1889-1968) 

Historian, sociologist and economist/ Sought in¬ 
tegration of social sciences intoasingle discipline 

Trained as a historian, sociologist and economist, 
Harry Elmer Barnes in his long and controversial ca¬ 
reer as a teacher and writer dealt with all three sub¬ 
jects with equal facility. He sought to synthesize the 
techniques and traditions of these disciplines to arrive 
at a philosophy, based on reason, that would serve as 
a beacon to a troubled world. Born in Auburn, N.Y. 
in 1889, Barnes was educated at Syracuse University 
and at Columbia university, from which he received 
his Ph.D. in 1918. At various times in his career, 
Barnes taught a variety of subjects in his fields at Co¬ 
lumbia, Clark University, Smith College and the New 
School, A repository of a vast range of facts concern¬ 
ing the development of humanity, and a fount ofideas 
for society’s reform, Barnes was often accused of 
lacking depth, of radicalism and even of immorality, 
but his New History of the Social Studies (1925) and his 
Society in Transition (1939) were both extremely pop¬ 
ular books. During world war ii Barnes served the 
Federal Government as a consultant on penal reform, 
He died in 1968, 

UmEY, Joshua (1759-1818) 

Naval officer/A hero of the Revolution and War 

of 1812 

One of America’s first naval heroes, Joshua Barney 
was only 23. when, as captain of a con verted Colonial 
merchant ship, he achieved his greatest triumph: the 
capture of the 20-gun British man-of-war General 
Monk during the revolutionary war, But even be¬ 
fore that 1782 engagement, the Maryland-born (1759) 
sea captain had established a reputation as one of 
America’s most daring sailors. He was captured three 
times, was exchanged twice and escaped a third time 
by disguising himself in a British uniform and walking 
out of prison. 

^ At war’s end Barney returned to the merchant ser¬ 
vice and then served (1796-1802) as a commodore in 
the navy of Revolutionary France. During the war of 
1812, he was recalled by the U.S, Navy; at the head 
of a flotilla of armed river barges, he attempted to 
check a British invading force moving on Washington 
in August, 1814, Ordered to destroy his flotilla, Barney 
then led his 500 Marines and sailors to join up with 
American forces facing the British at Bladensburg, 
Md. The American defense line soon dissolved in a 


panic known as the “Bladensburg Race.s,’’ but Bar¬ 
ney’s men, handling five naval guns, held their ground 
until outflanked and forced to retreat. Wounded and 
captured at Bladensburg, Barney wa.s later released, 
but saw no more action and died four years later at 
age 59. 

See Gardner W. Allen: A Naval History of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, 

BARNUM.R I (PItineas Taylor) (18111-1891) 

Master showntan and impresario/ Cofounder of 

Barn um and Bailey Circus, 1881 

A self-confessed purveyor of humbug. Connecticut- 
born (1810) Phineas Taylor Barnum possessed a flair 
for showmanship that made him a world-renowned 
impresario: with equal ease he could pass olT a wiz¬ 
ened black woman of 80 as george Washington’s 
childhood nurse or arrange a triumphant nationwide 
tour for Swedish soprano Jenny Lind, In his famous 
American Museum (opened 1842) in New York City, 
Barnum exhibited for the public’s delight such attrac¬ 
tions as the Feejee Mermaid, the bearded lady and the 
woolly horse. When the halls became too packed, he 
displayed a sign pointing visitors to that most rare of 
creatures, the “Egress.” Tourists in search of the beast 
quickly found themselves out on the street, Barnum’s 
prime attraction at the Museum was a midget he 
dubbed “General Tom Thumb,” whom he rai.sed to 
the status of a world-famous celebrity. Although Bar- 
num's museum and touring shows made him a for¬ 
tune, he was reduced to the edge of bankruptcy three 
times, twice when fire destroyed his hall in New York 
City and once when his Connecticut mansion was re¬ 
duced to ashes. In 1871 he organized his circus which, 
with characteristic modesty, he called “The Greatest 
Show on Earth,” and a decade later he combined the 
show with that of his chief rival, James Anthony Bai¬ 
ley, to form the Barnum and Bailey Circus, Twice 
married, but without children, Barnum died in 1891, 

BARRON V. BALTIMORE (1835) 

Landmark Supreme Court decision holding that 

U. S, Bill of Rights not binding on states 

In one of his last important opinions as Chief Justice 
of the United States, john marshall handed down a 
decision (1833) that greatly diluted the guarantees of 
the U,S, Bill of Rights, (See (;aN,STiTU'noNAL 
AMENDMENTS.) The case concerned a Baltimore, Md„ 
wharf owner, John Barron, who claimed compensa¬ 
tion from the city because its water-diversion projecls 
had silted up the harbor around his pier, making it 
useless as a docking site, Barron based his claim on the 
Fifth Amendment clause that bars government from 
taking over private property without compensation. 
Marshall, however, denied Barron’s appeal, holding 
that the clause (and by implication the entire Bill of 
Rights) “is intended solely as a limitation on the exer¬ 
cise of power by the Government of the United States, 


and is not applicable to legislation of the states,” 
This view of the Bill of Rights was generally ac¬ 
cepted in the courts (see hurtado v. California) 
until the “due process” clause of the 14th Amendment 
was used by the Supreme Court in recent years to im¬ 
pose the guarantees of the Bill of Rights on the states. 
(See MAPP V. OHIO and Miranda v. Arizona.) 

BARROW, Joseph Louis (see Louis, Joe) 

UmY,Johnil745-1803) 

Naval officer and Revolutionary War hero/ Vic¬ 
tor in numerous sea battles 

Just a year after the revolutionary war began, 
Capt. John Barry gave the fledgling nation one of its 
first naval victories when his brig, the Lexington, cap¬ 
tured the British tender Edward in battle on April 17, 
1776. It was the first British naval ship to be taken at 
sea by the Americans and the first of several such vic¬ 
tories that would crown Barry’s career. Five years 
later Barry, although wounded and faced with mu¬ 
tiny, commanded his frigate Alliance in a fierce duel 
with two British men-of-war and succeeded in cap¬ 
turing both, And on March 10, 1783, Barry, still 
aboard the Alliance, fought the last naval battle of the 
war, defeating the British frigate Sybil in a savage 
guntight. Irish-born (1745), Barry came to the Col¬ 
onies in 1760 and settled in Philadelphia, where he 
made a fortune as a shipbuilder, Commissioned a 
captain in the continental navy at the start of the 
Revolution, he was promoted to commodore in 1794 
and died in 1803. 

See Gardner W Allen: A Naval History of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, 

BARRYMORE FAMILY 

Actors on American stage, later on screen/ 
Lionel (1878-1954), Ethel (1879-1959) and 
John (1882-1942 ), all children of notable actors 
Maurice (1847-1905) and Georgiana (1856- 
1893) Barrymore, 

Dubbed for generations “the first family of the Amer¬ 
ican stage,” the Barrymore acting clan had its genesis 
in the marriage of India-born (1847) English actor 
Maurice Barrymore to American actress Georgiana 
Drew in 1876, Miss Drew, herself the child of a prom¬ 
inent stage family, had to risk the wrath of her mother, 
Louisa Lane Drew (1820-1897), to marry Maurice, for 
Mrs. Drew considered the Englishman a theatrical 
upstart of mean talent. And Maurice was something 
less than a director’s delight. Seemingly incapable, of 
remembering his lines, he often made clumsy at¬ 
tempts to cover these lapses by saying whatever came 
into his head. As for his wife, she was more accom¬ 
plished, and by the time of her death in 1893 had 
earned a reputation as an expert comedienne. 

It was the three children, however—Lionel (1878- 
1954), Ethel (1879-1959) and John (1882-1942)-who 


were to make the Barrymore name synonymous with 
superb acting and glamour, Lionel, the oldest of the 
children, made his debut at age 6 but did not return 
to the stage until he was 16, when he appeared in a 
.small role in his grandmother’s touring company’s 
production of The Rivals. In the years to follow, 
Lionel often worked in his uncle john drew’s com¬ 
pany, where he slowly built his reputation. His great¬ 
est stage hits were Peter Ibbetson (1917), The Jest 
(1919)-plays in which he appeared with his brother 
John~and The Copperhead (1918), One of the first 
notable actors to appear in films, Lionel began his 
screen career in 1911, working for pioneer director 
D, w, GRIFFITH. He left Broadway for Hollywood in 
1925, starring until his death in 1954 in such pictures 
as Grand Hotel (1932), Dinner at Eight (1933), Ah, 
Wilderne,ssl (1935) and Key Largo (1948). Although 
he won an Academy Award in 1931 for his work in 
Free Soul, he is probably best remembered for his 
portrayal of the kindly but gruif old physician in the 
Dr. Kildare series (1938-45). Crippled in the last dec- 
ad e,s of his life, he confined his roles to those that 
could be acted from a wheelchair. 

Like Lionel, Ethel Barrymore enjoyed her first no¬ 
table role in her grandmother’s production of The 
Rivals. She was 14 at the time, Endowed with great 
beauty as well as acting skill, she conveyed a regal 
presence on the stage when yet a young woman. By 
the early 20th century her appearance in a play was 
almost a guarantee of success. Among these successes 
were Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines (1901), A 
Doll's House (1905), The Constant Wife (1928) and 
The Corn Is Green (194Q). Ethel also made a number 
of films, appearing with her two brothers in Rasputin 
and the Empress (1932) and winning an Academy 
Award for her role in None but the Lonely Heart 
(1944). In 1928 she became one of the few living ac¬ 
tresses to have a Broadway theater named for her, 

By far the most flamboyant of the Barrymores was 
the youngest, John, Fie made his first appearance on 
the stage as an understudy in Captain Jinks (1901), 
and in keeping with paternal traditionforgot his lines. 
Until his performance injustice (1916) revealed un¬ 
suspected dramatic abilities, he was known as a player 
of light comedy, Though he made many films, begin¬ 
ning in 1912, .John’s reputation rests on his talent as a 
Shakespearean stage actor, the pinnacle of his career 
being his portrayals of the Duke of Gloucester in 
Richard III (1920) and Hamlet (1922-24), In the mid- 
1920s, however, he abandoned the stage for Hol¬ 
lywood, where his good looks made him an idol to 
millions of American women. Plagued by alcoholism, 
his drinking bouts made.him a director’s nightmare, 
but such films as Beau Brummell (1926), Don Juan 
(1928) and Grand Hate/ (1932) were generally hits, His 
heavy drinking and four marriages created a titillating 
aura of scandal about him, which perhaps helped 
more than it hurt his movie career, but there is little 
doubt that his immoderate habits hastened his death 
in 1942, 
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BARTHOLDI, Frederic Auguste [1834-1904] 

French sculptor of Statue of Liberty, N. Y. harbor 

In his original design for the statue of liberty 
French sculptor Fr6d6ric Bartholdi (1834-1904) used 
his mother’s face and his mistress’ figure for inspira¬ 
tion. The combination worked, and Bartholdi won his 
country’s competition to sculpt the statue commemo¬ 
rating a century of Franco-American friendship. An 
artist who cast his subjects in a heroic mold, Bartholdi 
also sculpted figures of george Washington and the 
MARQUIS DE LAFAYETTE, but in France he is probably 
best known for his massive “The Lion of Belfort” com¬ 
memorating the French defense of that city in 1870. 
Besides creating the Statue of Liberty, Bartholdi was 
also active as a fund raiser for the project. He attended 
the 1886 dedication of the statue on New York har¬ 
bor’s Bedloe’s (now Liberty) Island, but caused con¬ 
fusion when he accidentally unveiled Liberty’s head 
too soon, setting off a celebration that drowned out 
the speech of a guest dignitary, 

BARTLETT’S EXPLORATIONS 

Survey of U.S.-Mexican border, 1850-53/ Led 
by John Russell Bartlett, U.S. boundary com¬ 
missioner/He published memoirs of survey, 1854 

Under the command of U.S. Commissioner John R, 
Bartlett, a party of about 100 Americans and a similar 
number of Mexicans set out from a point about 40 
miles north of El Paso, Tex., in 1850, to define the new 
border between the two nations in the wake of the 
MEXICAN WAR (1846-48). As interested in exploring 
the little-known Southwest as in defining the border, 
Bartlett made frequent excursions to inspect Indian 
villages and view the natural wonders of the land¬ 
scape, causing considerable delays in the party’s prog¬ 
ress. In, 1853 an impatient Congress relieved Bartlett 
of his position and rejected his findings because the 
proposed border left the best southern rail route in 
Mexican hands. To rectify this, Congress authorized 
the GADSDEN PURCHASE of 1853. Though Bartlett 
failed to satisfy Congress, hii Personal Narrative 
(1854) of his journey provided, in text and sketches, 
a rich source of knowledge on life and natural condi¬ 
tions in the newly won Southwest. 

URTON, Bruce [1886-1967) 

Author of inspirational books/ Advertising ex- , ,, 
ecutive/ Congressman, 1937-41 

A pioneering advertising man, Tennessee-born 
(1886), Amherst College-educated Bruce Barton cap¬ 
italized on the American desire for self-improvement. 
His campaigns on behalf of the Harvard Classics—a 
series of books embodying much of the great litera¬ 
ture of the Western world—and'his invention of home- 
economics specialist Betty Crocker—an advertising 
device—made Barton’s name a byword in the adver¬ 
tising business by the mid-1920s, and his agency, Bat¬ 


ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, one of the nation’s 
largest. As author of several inspirational books, Bar¬ 
ton attempted to forge a link between Christianity 
and the American business ethic. In his best seller The 
Man Nobody Knows (1925), Barton characterized 
Jesus Christ as “a startling example of executive suc¬ 
cess,” who “picked up twelve men from the bottom 
ranks of business and forged them into an organiza¬ 
tion that conquered the world,” As a Republican con¬ 
gressman (1937-41) from New York, Barton was a 
firm opponent of the new deal. He died in 1967, 

BARTON, Clara [Clarissa Harlowe) [1821-1912 ) 

First president of American Red Cross, 1881- 

1904/ Volunteer nurse on Civil War baltlefields 

Appalled by the suffering of Union wounded in 
Washington, D.C,, after the first Battle of Bull Run 
(1861), ex-schoolteacher Clara Barton—a govern¬ 
ment clerk at the time—organized a food and clothing 
drive and then went among the wounded to offer aid. 

Thus the Massachusetts-born (1821) woman found 
her life’s work. Overcoming significant opposition, 
she secured permission by 1862 to visit the battlefields 
to succor the wounded. Often under fire, she showed 
exceptional bravery and was personally commended 
by President abraham Lincoln. 

Five years after the civil war ended, Clara Barton 
once more found herself among the suffering, this 
time in France where, during the Franco-Prussian 
War (1870-71), she worked with the International 
Red Gross to ease the lives of thousands of refugees. 

When she returned to the U.S., Miss Barton helped 
establish the first American Red Cross (see red cross, 
AMERICAN national) Chapter in 1881, and from then 
until 1904 served as president of tliis charitable orga¬ 
nization. She set up chapters throughout the nation 
and brought the Red Cross into natural disaster relief 
work. In 1912,10 years after retiring from the presi¬ 
dency, she died at age 91. 

RmUM, William [1739-1823) I 

Pioneer American naturalist/ Journeyed into ' 

wilderness to collect, observe, describe wildlife 

Unlike many of his contemporaries who considered 
the American wilderness a challenge to be subdued, ' 
Philadelphia-born (1739) William Bartram saw in the 
untamed land a repository of nature’s bounty to be 
cherished. The son of pioneering American botanist 
John Bartram (1699-1777), young William received 
his early training as a naturalist at his father’s side as 
the two made specimen^collecting trips into rural 
Pennsylvania. By the time William accompanied his 
father on a journey through the Catskill Mountains 
(1755), he had established himself as an invaluable 
aid, his keen eye noting the incredible variety of plant 
and animal life and his quick hand making expert 
sketches of what he saw. In 1765 Bartram and his fa¬ 
ther journeyed through the St, Johns region of Flor¬ 


ida, and from 1773 to 1777 William traveled alone 
through a wide area of the then wilderness area of the 
deep South, finally working his way to the Mississippi 
River, In his Travels (1791), an account of this trip, 
Bartram included his drawings of plants and animals 
and a list of 215 birds he had sighted, the most exten¬ 
sive catalog of American birds yet compiled. The 
work had a wide audience, particularly abroad, where 
writers Coleridge, Wordsworth and others were 
deeply influenced by Bartram’s descriptions of nature. 
Bartram continued his pioneering work as an Ameri¬ 
can naturalist into old age, dying in 1823 at age 84, 
See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America, 1735-1789. 

BARUCH, Bernard Mannes [1870-1965) 

Financier, statesman, confidant of Presidents/ 

Chairman, War Industries Board, 1918-19/ 

Served on U.N. Atomic Energy Commission, 

1946, offered control plan 

Stock market speculations made South Carolina-born 
(1870) Bernard Baruch a multimillionaire by his early 
40s, A demonstrated capacity for efficient administra¬ 
tion made him one of the most powerful men in the 
nation as chairman of the war industries board 
(1918-19), His charm, combined with a wide-ranging 
knowledge of both domestic and foreign affairs, led 
every President from woodrow wilson to john f. 
KENNEDY to seek his advice. Baruch’s flair for public¬ 
ity-such as using a park bench across the street from 
the White House as a conference site—long gave him 
the status of America’s semiofficial sage. Educated in 
New York City and well known in financial circles 
before he was 30, Baruch first achieved widespread 
prominence during world war i when he had charge 
of the allocation of raw materials. In the decades that 
followed he performed numerous official and off-the- 
record tasks as a consultant on domestic or foreign 
affairs to every occupant of the White House, 
Although he remained in the public’s eye until his 
death in 1965 at the age of 94, his most publicized role 
in later years came in 1946 when he served as U.S, 
representative to the U.N. Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion and presented the Baruch Plan for international 
control of atomic energy. Because of Soviet Union 
opposition, the plan was not adopted. 

See Margaret L Coit: Mr. Baruch, 

BASEBALL 

National game of the U. S./First organized base¬ 
ball club, New York Knickerbockers, 1845/ First 
professional team, Cincinnati Red Stockings, 
1869/ National Leaguefounded, 1876; American 
League, 1903/ First World Series, 1903/ First 
All-Star Game, 1933 

When the delegation arrived at the Springfield, Ill,, 
home of abraham Lincoln to inform him that he had 
been nominated for the Presidency in 1860, the can¬ 


didate-according to a possibly apocryphal story— 
was in a nearby field playing baseball. A messenger 
was sent to summon him. “Tell them,” Lincoln said, 
“they’ll have to wait until I’ve had my turn at bat.” 

Even if such an incident did not happen, it is easy 
to suppose that it could have, for the game of baseball 
is so entwined with American folklore andlegend that 
to have a man of the people such as Lincoln involved 
in the National Pastime would seem only natural. 

No other sport has been so immortalized in song 
and verse and in American literature. Beginning with 
the writings of Mark Twain (samuel langhorne 
CLEMENS), authors such as ring lardner, heywood 
BROUN and fames thurber brought baseball with re¬ 
alism and humor to the adult reader-a reader who, 
possibly, had been well prepared for the drama of the 
diamond by earlier reading of Frank Merriwell, Burt 
L. Standish (Gilbert Patten) and others. Also the 
works of such major novelists as thomas wolfe, Sin¬ 
clair lewis and James T. Farrell have reflected on 
the importance the game has had on the national 
scene. 

There are still people who believe—or want to be¬ 
lieve—that baseball was invented by Gen. abner 
DOUBLED ay in 1839 at Cooperstown, N.Y. Baseball 
historians have long since put down this story as spu¬ 
rious. A game called baseball was played in England 
and the American Colonies a century earlier. 

The sport undoubtedly evolved from the English 
bat-and-ball game of rounders, which was brought to 
America in the 18th century. Many variations grew 
ou t of this game, such as one-old-cat, two-old-cat, town 
ball and the New York game, but all were based on the 
sport in which a batsman hit a thrown ball, then ran 
around bases marked by posts, pegs or rocks. 

Baseball as it is known today actually began in 1845 
when a young New York City surveyor, Alexander 
Cartwright, drew a diagram of a diamond (the infield) 
and wrote down a set of rules. There were to be nine 
players to a side, three strikes made an out and three 
outs for each team ended an inning. One difference 
with the modern game was that there was no set num¬ 
ber of innings. The first team to score 21 aces (runs) 
won the game, i . . 

The first “modern” baseball game was played be¬ 
tween Cartwright’s club, the New York Knicker¬ 
bockers, and the New York Nine, The historic contest 
took place June 19,1846, at the ElysianFields, Hobo¬ 
ken, N.J. The Knickerbockers lost, 23-1. 

The Cartwright type of baseball gained in popular¬ 
ity, spreading to New England and Pennsylvania. 
During the civm war the game was introduced to the 
South by Northern prisoners. After war’s end baseball 
began to be played nationally, 

^ In 1869 the Cincinnati Red Stockings became the 
first professional baseball club. The team made two 
tours ofthenation(1869 and 1870), taking on the best 
the East, Midwest and Pacific Coast could offer. It 
won an impressive total of 130 out of 132 contests, 
tying one, losing one, 
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The success of the tours brought about the estab¬ 
lishment, in 1871, of the National Association of Pro¬ 
fessional Base Ball Players, which was succeeded five 
years later by the National League. It consisted then 
of teams from eight cities: Boston, Chicago, Cincin¬ 
nati, Hartford, Louisville, New York, Philadelphia 
and St, Louis. 

For the next two decades baseball was torn by dis¬ 
sension as factions fought for major league ratings. 
Finally order was established in 1903 by the recogni¬ 
tion of the American Association-renamed the 
American League—as a second major organization. 
The teams in the new league were from Boston, Chi¬ 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York, St. 
Louis and Washington, D.C, 

Playoff games between the pennant winners of the 
two leagues (the first World Series) took place in the 
fall of 1903 with the Boston Red Sox of the American 
League defeating the Pittsburgh Pirates of the Na¬ 
tional, five games to three. No World Series games 
were played in 1904, but they were resumed in 1905 
to continue thereafter uninterruptedly. It was much 
later, in July, 1933, that another yearly classic, the 
All-Star Game, was first played. Still another signifi¬ 
cant event occurred two years after that when tlie first 
major league night game was played in Cincinnati. 

Baseball has been kept scrupulously clean of gam¬ 
bling and similar evils ever since the Chicago White 
Sox (“Black Sox”) scandal, when players were bribed 
to throw the 1919 World Series. In 1921 Judge kene- 
SAW MOUNTAIN LANDIS became the first of a series of 
commissioners given strong powers to enforce strict 
discipline. 

Although Moses (Fleet) Walker and his brother 
Welday Wilberforce Walker were the first black 
players in major league baseball (in 1884 when 
Toledo of the American Association was a major 
league club), Jackie (Jack Roosevelt) robinson was 
the first black player in modern league history. After 
playing for Montreal, he joined the Brooklyn Dodgers 
of the National League in 1947. The breaking of the 
color barrier brought about the emergence of many 
outstanding black major league players. 

The nation’s sportswriters vote the top players into 
the National Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N.Y. Established in 1939, the Hall of Fame recognizes 
such outstanding athletes as babe ruth, ty cobb, 
WALTER JOHNSON, Jackle Robinson and John 
MCGRAW. 

Changing centers of population and the ease of air 
transportation eventually brought about the shifts of 
many franchises and an increase in their number. Also 
the exclusive hold on major league baseball by the 
Eastern half of the nation was broken. By the 1960s 
each league had 12 teams and played from coast to 
coast. 

Though challenged today by basketball and foot¬ 
ball, baseball still holds a foremost position in sports 
popularity polls. Each year more than 140 million 
spectators watch baseball games in ball parks or on 


television, while 10 million more play the game. Of 
significance to the future of the .sport are the large 
numbers of young players’ organizations: 64,000 Lit- 
tie League teams (players from age 8 to 12), 5000 Pony 
League teams (players from 13 to 14), 12,000 Babe 
Ruth League teams (players from 13 to 16) and 4000 
American Legion Junior teams (players up to 19), a,s 
well as grammar, high school and college teams. 

BASKETBALL 

Created, 1891, by Dr. James Nalsmith, YMCA 
physical education instructor/ First official 
game, Jan. 20, 1892/ First intercollegiate game, 
1895/ First professional ba.skethall league orga¬ 
nized, 1898/ Included in Olympic Games, 1986 

Of all the nation’s major sports, ba.sketball is the only 
one that originated in the United States-both BASii- 
BALL and FOOTBALL cvolving from similar English 
games. And even in the case of basketball, the origi¬ 
nator was not a U.S. citizen. The game was created at 
Springfield, Mass,, in 1891 by James Naismith, a 30- 
year-old Canadian, born in Almonte, Ontario. A 
graduate of McGill University, Naismith taught 
physical education at the International young men’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION Training School (now Spring- 
field College). In the fall of 1891 he was as,signed the 
task of devising a team sport that could be played in¬ 
doors by the YMCA students during the inclement 
winter months. He invented a fast-moving, minimum- 

contact game with the ball controlled by the hands 
only. “The nearest approach to the ball needed,” 
Naismith later wrote, “was the soccer ball, which we 
selected. To get goals, we used a couple of peach bas¬ 
kets, hanging one at each end of the gym. From this 
basketball developed.” (Open hoops came into use in 
1906.) 

The first official basketball game was played on Jan. 
20, 1892, with seven men to a side. This was later 
changed to nine players, then eight and finally to the 

present team strength of five. 

, Basketball filled a long-sought need for a gymna¬ 
sium sport and became an almost instant success. Ini¬ 
tially played at YMCA centers across the country, the 
game was soon picked up by high schools and col¬ 
leges. The first intercollegiate game was played in 
1895, the Minnesota State School of Agriculture de¬ 
feating Hamline University, 9-3, In 1902 Yale, Penn- 
sylvania and other Eastern universities organized the 
Eastern Intercollegiate Basketball League. The first 
women’s team was formed in 1893 at smith college, 
Northampton, Mass. 

Basketball caught on so rapidly throughout the 
United States that it was soon the most widely played 
team sport in high schools and colleges and remains 
so today. Each year colleges and universities compete 
m a network of basketball conferences with champion 
teams selected in annual tournaments conducted by 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association 
(NCAA), the National Association of Intercollegiate 
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Athletics (NAIA), the National Invitational Tourna¬ 
ment (NIT) and others, 

The pojnilarity of ba,sketball has not been restricted 
to the United States, From its earliest days the sport 
was introduced in many foreign countries by gradu¬ 
ates of the Springfield .school, who were sent abroad 
as YMCA secretaries, By 1939 the rules of basketball 
were printed in 30 languages, and the game was 
played in more than 75 countries. The sport officially 
became a part of Olympic competition in 1936 with 22 
nations competing. 

Basketball became a proles,sional sport in 1898 with 
the formation of the National Basketball League. The 
NBL lasted no more than two years and was .suc¬ 
ceeded by other leagues, equally short-lived. A,side 
from the performances of two outstanding profe.s- 
sional teams, New York’s Original Celtics in the 1920s 
and the Harlem Globetrotter.s from the late 1920s to 
the present, the professional game did not come into 
its own until the late 1940s. In 1949 two profe.ssionaI 
leagues, the National Ba.skethall League (est 1937) 
and the Basketball Association (est, 1946) merged to 
become the present-day National Basketball A,s.soci- 
ation. The American Basketball Association entered 
the professional scene in 1967. The popularity of pro¬ 
fessional basketball is attested to by ever-increasing 
attendance at the games—upward of 9 million an¬ 
nually in the 1970s, together with uncounted televi¬ 
sion viewers. 

While remaining basically the game Naismith in¬ 
vented, basketball has been speeded up over the years 
by rule changes such as the elimination of the center 
jump after each goal. Scores have consequently in¬ 
creased from the low 20s and 30s to the 80s, 90s and 
over 100. Salaries for professional players have like¬ 
wise mounted from $150 to $200 a month to, in some 
cases, $300,000 annually. Among the renowned pro¬ 
fessional players are wilt chamberlain, Bob Cousy, 
Oscar Robertson, Bill Russell, Jerry West and 
Kareem Abdul-J’abbar. 

Ill 1959 a Basketball Hall of Fame was established 
on the campus of Springfield College in memory of 
the game’s founder, Dr, Naismith, who died in 1939 
at the age of 78, 

See Joseph Frank Jares: Basketball: The American 
Game, 

MSS,Sam(mi-m8) 

Western outlaw who .specialized in train holdups 

Although his career as an outlaw lasted but three 
years (1875-78), it was sufficiently long to establish 
Sam Bass as one of the most violent of the Wild West’s 
desperados. Born in Indiana in 1851 and orphaned 13 
years later, Sam Bass migrated to Denton, Tex., in 
' 1873 and there worked in a hotel and as a cowboy and 
sheriff’s deputy. After buying a racehorse in 1875, he 
began associating with gamblers and horse thieves, 
and soon Bass was ranging through the West holding 
up stagecoaches and trains. By 1876 Bass had a gang 


of his own and, in September, 1877, led his men in 
a holdup of a Union Pacific train near Big Springs, 
Neb,, where they seized $60,000 in gold. Although 
some gang members were killed, Bass escaped to 
Denton to continue his career. In 1878, however, 
1 exas Rangers captured one of the outlaw’s men and 
learned of Bass’ plan to rob a bank at Round Rock, 
Tex, There, on July 19, lawmen ambushed and mor¬ 
tally wounded the outlaw, 

BATAAN, DEFENSE OF {see World War 11) 

BATES, Edward (i 793-1869) 

Attorney General, 1861-64/ Opposed Recon¬ 
struction policy of Radical Republicans 

A.S a man with a large following in the border state of 
Mis,souri---wliere secessionist sentiment was strong- 
and as an influential member of the conservative wing 
of the Republican Party, former Whig congressman 
(1827-29) Edward Bates was a man to be courted. 
Consequently President-elect abraham Lincoln was 
gratified when Bates agreed to become his Attorney 
General. In his three-year term (1861-64) in the Cab¬ 
inet, Bates supported Lincoln’s suspension of habeas 
corpus and the jailing of critics of the civil war, but 
argued with the President about the legality of admit¬ 
ting West Virginia to the Union in 1863, The following 
year Bales, his influence waning, resigned. After the 
war the Virginia-born (1793) attorney fought the 
RECONSTRUCTION policies of radical republicans. 
He died in St, Louis in 1869, 

See Marvin R. Cain: Lincoln’s Attorney General: Ed¬ 
ward Bates of Mlissouri. 

Um, Sanford (1884- ) 

Penologist and authority on prisoner rehabilita¬ 
tion/ Director, U.S. Bureau of Prisons, 1930; 
1933-37 

In his long career as a penologist and prison adminis- 
trator, Boston-born (1884) Sanford Bales worked un¬ 
ceasingly for prison reform. Holding that society’s 
neglect of social problems was often responsible for 
criminal behavior. Bates—as Massachusetts Com¬ 
missioner of Corrections (1919-29), directoi of U.S. 
Bureau of Prisons (1930; 1933-37) and president of 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc, (1940)-str6ssed the 
rehabilitation and vocational-training aspects of pen¬ 
itentiaries rather than their punitive role. During and 
after World War II Bates held prison and parole posts 
in New York and New Jersey wh ere he sought to pro¬ 
mote vocational training for convicts, and helped es¬ 
tablish a parole system to keep former convicts out of 
environments that spawned crime. In I960 he served 
as U.S, delegate to the united nations’ international 
Conference on Crime. 

battle hymn of the republic [see 

Bowe, Julia Ward) 
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BEAUMONT, William 


MYAMi^Thomas Francis (1828-1898) 

Secretary of State, 1885-89/ Senator from Del, 
1869-85/ Ambassador to Britain, 1893-97 

As a border state Democrat, Thomas F. Bayard, sena¬ 
tor (1869-85) from Delaware, tried to mediate be¬ 
tween a triumphant, exacting North and a defeated, 
embittered South. Although his efforts bore little fruit 
the Delaware-born (1828) lawyer established a repu¬ 
tation for personal and political rectitude that twice 
(1880, 1884) made him a serious contender for the 
Democratic presidential nomination. Bayard, who 
was the fourth of five members of his family to hold 
a Senate seat from Delaware, resigned from that body 
to become President grover Cleveland’s Secretary 
of State (1885-89). In that office he showed himself 
consistently favorable to arbitration of international 
disputes. During Cleveland’s second terra Bayard be¬ 
came the first U.S. ambassador (1893-97) to Britain- 
previous envoys having been designated ministers. 
His moderate stance during a period of Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican tensions helped preserve peace between Britain 
and the U.S, Bayard died in 1898, at age 69, 

BAY OF PIGS INVASION 

Effort by U.S.-backed Cuban exiles to overthrow 
Castro’s Communist regime by invasion, April 
11,1961 / Expected anti- Castro uprising failed to 
develop/ Cuban militaryforces defeated invaders 
in three-day battle and captured over 1100/Cap¬ 
tives later ransomed by U. S. 

In the early morning hours of April 17,1961, a mili¬ 
tary force of approximately 1500 Cuban exiles 
stormed ashore at Cuba’s Bay of Pigs (Cochinos Bay). 
Their attack, according to U.S. projections, was to 
spark a popular uprising that would overthrow the 
Communist government of Fidel Castro and lead to 
the formation of an anti-Communist regime in Ha¬ 
vana. Two days later the entire operation lay in sham¬ 
bles, Under heavy counterattack by Castro’s troops,, 
tanks and planes, the invaders failed to secure their 
beachhead and move inland. The eagerly anticipated 
internal revolt proved to be nothing but a misplaced 
hope on the part of the exiles themselves and the op¬ 
eratives of the U.S. CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
(CIA), who had planned the invasion and trained and 
armed the refugees, The idea was conceived and nur¬ 
tured during the Administration of dwight d. 
EISENHOWER, but the go-ahead for the undertaking 
was given by newly inaugurated john f. Kennedy. 

From the first the operation had been dogged by a 
combination of poor planning, wishful thinking and 
bad luck. The invasion was preceded on April 15 by 
raids on Cuban airfields, in which obsolete B-26 
bombers piloted by exiles failed to inflict much dam¬ 
age, To obscure U.S. involvement and keep the inva¬ 
sion plan a secret, a complicated scenario was worked 
out to make the raids appear to be the work of dis¬ 
affected Cuban Air Force personnel. One of the 


few diplomats deceived by this story was adlai 
STEVENSON, the U.S, representative to the U.N., who 
repeated the tale to his fellow delegates as he denied 
Cuban charges of aggression. The air raids gave 
Castro sufficient warning to meet the forthcoming 
threat to his power. As the invading force moved to¬ 
ward shore, it came under air attack, and its main am¬ 
munition ship was sunk. On the beach the invaders 
were met by heavy fire from both small arms and 
tanks, Pinned down with their backs to the sea, de¬ 
spairing at length of massive U.S. support, the in¬ 
vaders fought valiantly until April 19, when more 
than 1100 survivors surrendered, They were held cap¬ 
tive until ransomed the next year for $50 million, 
raised in the U.S, 

BAY PSALM BOOK 

Colonial hymnal/ Probably first book printed in 

British North America, 1640/ Ninth ed., 1698, 

contained first music to be printed in Colonies 

Although almost devoid of literary merit, the Bay 
Psalm Book was one of the most widely used books in 
the American Colonies during the 17th and 18th cen¬ 
turies. Compiled by three Puritan clergymen— JOHN 
ELIOT, RICHARD MATHER and Thomas Weld—the 
Psalms were adapted in such a way that they could 
easily be sung to familiar tunes. Thus the three minis¬ 
ters used a heavy hand in constructing rhymes, be¬ 
lieving that this would aid memory and make singing 
easier. The first edition of The Whole Booke of 
Psalmes Faithfully Translated into English Metre—tk 
full title of the hymnal—was published in Cambridge, 
Mass., in 1640, the first book known to have been 
printed in the British Colonies. It contained no music, 
and not until the ninth edition was published (1698) 
was music included. The 13 tunes in that edition were 
the first musical pieces to be printed in the Colonies, 
So popular was this hymnal that an estimated 70 edi¬ 
tions were published in the Colonies, the last in 1773, 

BEACH, Moses Yale (1800-1868) 

Newspaper publisher, the New York Sun, 

1838-48/ Cofounder of New York Associated 

Press, 1848 

Born in 1800 on a Connecticut farm and brought 
up in poverty, Moses Yale Beach spent his early 
adulthood as a cabinetmaker and frustrated inventor. 
It was not until he was 34 that he discovered his true 
mdtier, when he began working for his brother-in- 
law, BENJAMIN HENRY DAY, then owner and publisher 
of the New York Sun. In 1838 Beach raised $40,000 to 
buy out Day, and as owner of the Sun Beach opened 
a circulation war with james Gordon bennett, pub¬ 
lisher of the rival New York Herald, In an effort to 
score newsbeats, Beach employed such novel means 
as carrier pigeons, relays of horsemen and specially 
hired trains to speed news from its source to the Sun’i 
offices. Introduction of the telegraph and rising news¬ 


gathering costs finally induced Beach in 1848 to take 
the lead in forming a newspaper syndicate to gather 
and distribute news, an idea that led to the formation 
of the New York associated press. Later that same 
year Beach retired to Wallingford, Conn., where he 
died at the age of 68, 

BEADLE, George Wells (1903- ) 

Geneticist and educator/ Shared 1958 Nobel 

Prize in Medicine and Physiology/ President, U. 

of Chicago, 1961-68 

Together with fellow geneticist Edward L, Tatum, 
Nebraska-born (1903) George Wells Beadle spent five 
years (1937-41) experimenting with the bread mold 
Neurospora crassa. The two scientists demonstrated 
that biochemical reactions within the cell—such as the 
synthesis of amino acids—are controlled by particular 
genes in the cell nucleus and that the absence or pres¬ 
ence of these genes determines cell metabolism. The 
results of their work were published in 1941, and ap¬ 
plication of their laboratory procedures helped meet 
a WORLD war II need for the rapid production of 
penicillin. For establishing that control of cell chem¬ 
istry by genes affects heredity, Beadle and Tatum 
shared in the award of the 1958 Nobel Prize in Medi¬ 
cine and Physiology with another scientist, Joshua 
Lederberg, A graduate of the University of Nebraska 
(1926), Beadle received his Ph.D. from Cornell in 
1931. He became president of the University of Chi¬ 
cago in 1961 and its president emeritus in 1969. 

BEARD, Charles Austin (1874-1948) 

Teacher and historian/ Columbia U. professor, 

1904-17/ Author of An Economic Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution, 1913, and other works/ 

Attacked motives of Founding Fathers 

After Indiana-born (1874) Charles A. Beard resigned 
from his faculty position at Columbia University in 
1917 in protest over the suspension of two fellow pro¬ 
fessors who opposed U.S, entry into world war i, 
he returned to teaching only briefly. But as author 
or coauthor of 77 volumes on American history, he 
became one of the nation’s most influential and con¬ 
troversial historians. In his An Economic Interpreta¬ 
tion of the Constitution (1913) and Economic Origins 
ofleffermian Democracy (1915) he set forth his belief 
that in the drafting of the constitution, the Found¬ 
ing Fathers were primarily motivated by their per¬ 
sonal economic interests, a thesis that disturbed many 
conservative historians who viewed the nation’s 
founders as men generally of highest principles. 
After leaving Columbia, Beard concentrated on 
writing, often collaborating with his wife, Mary Ritter 
Beard. Together they produced the two-volume R/w 
of American Civilization (1921), America in Midpas¬ 
sage (1939) and The American Spirit (1939) among 
otherbooks, Although Beard had been a hero to many 
liberals during the 1920s and early 1930s, his increas¬ 


ing opposition to the foreign policy of franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT, whom he blamed for leading the U.S, into 
WORLD war II, made him anathema to many of his 
former admirers. Beard died in Connecticut in 1948. 
See Richard Hofstadter; The Progressive Historians. 

BEAT GENERATION 

Literary movement of the 1950s expressing op¬ 
position to the materialism and social conven¬ 
tions of the middle class/ Precursor to hippie and 
communal countercultures of1960s 

One evening in 1955 at poet Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s 
City Lights Books shop in San Francisco, a poetry 
reading was held at which such writers as Kenneth 
Rexroth, Michael McClure, Philip Whalen and alien 
GINSBERG appeared. The highlight of the evening 
proved to be Ginsberg’s long poem Bowl, a slashing 
attack on the materialism, hypocrisy and conformity 
that the poet saw as the dominant characteristics of 
American life. Phrased in the language of outrage and 
using words and images that are generally considered 
obscene, the poem created a sensation among the lis¬ 
teners. When Ferlinghetti published it, local authori¬ 
ties charged him with purveying pornography. The 
legal battle over Bowl brought the poem nationwide 
attention, and thus the American public became 
aware of a literary movement centered in San Fran¬ 
cisco, a movement that reviled the prosperity and 
complacency of American life, a movement whose 
members sought solace in Oriental religious practices, 
drugs and uninhibited sexuality, This movement soon 
came to be called the "beat generation”—either from 
the word beatific, or the "beat-up” lives of its heroes, 
depending on who was giving the interpretation, In 
1957 a second work from this group found a wide au¬ 
dience; Jack Kerouac’s On the Road, a fictionalized 
account of his trips back and forth across the U.S, 
Both Kerouac and Ginsberg had created their work 
according to the "beat” canon. Kerouac claimed he 
had written his novel during a three-week period in 
the early 1950s, when he typed the manuscript in what 
he called "spontaneous prose,” putting down what¬ 
ever words came to mind and refusing to revise or 
edit For his part, Ginsberg said he had written Howl 
while under the influence of peyote, which he averred 
helped him probe his subconscious, 

The beat movement, extolling attitudes of freedom 
and disaffection from society, seized the imaginations 
of young people ihroughouf the world. In the U.S, it 
led to the rise of such extraliterary phenomena as the 
drug-oriented, hippie counterculture and the antiraa- 
terialist communal movements. 

MAmom, William (1785-1853) 

Physician and surgeon/ Renowned for study of 
digestive process/ Published findings, 1833 

While William Beaumont was post physician at Fort 
Mackinac (Mioh.) in 1822, a young Canadian worker, 
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the victim of an accidental shooting, was brought in. 
The young man, Alexis St. Martin, was in critical con¬ 
dition, parts of his lung and stomach were protruding 
from a gaping wound in his abdomen, Although 
Beaumont thought the patient’s condition hopeless, 
the physician tried to save him and managed to get the 
organs back in place but was unable to close the ab¬ 
dominal wall, where a deep fistula developed. Other¬ 
wise, St, Martin made a good recovery. Realizing that 
the opening into the stomach provided a unique op¬ 
portunity to watch the digestive system at work, 
Beaumont obtained the patient’s permission to make 
studies and, from 1825 to 1833, St. Martin was sub¬ 
jected to a variety of tests while the doctor observed 
and made notes. In 1833, Beaumont published his 
findings as Experiments and Observations on the Gas¬ 
tric Juice and the Physiology of Digestion, a work that 
greatly extended scientific knowledge of the digestive 
process. The study made the Connecticut-born (1785) 
Beaumont famous, and in 1840 he went into private 
practice in St, Louis. He died in 1853, 

BEAUREGARD, Pierre Gustave Toutant {1818-189i) 

Confederate general, 1861-65/ Ordered action 

that opened Civil War, April, 1861/ Defeated 

Union forces at First Bull Run, July, 1861 

U.S. Army Major Pierre G. T, Beauregard had just 
taken up his new command as superintendent of west 
POINT, on Jan. 23,1861, when he wasforced to choose 
between loyalty to the Union or his native state, Loui¬ 
siana, which seceded on January 26. He chose his state, 
and after only five days at West Point, he was relieved 
of his post, He resigned his commission on Feb, 20, 
1861, and was appointed brigadier general in the 
Confederate Army. Beauregard was the man who, on 
April 12, 1861, ordered the bombardment of fort 
SUMTER in Charleston, S.C, harbor to open the civil 
WAR. Three months later he was in Virginia, com¬ 
manding Confederate forces at the first Battle of Bull 
Rim. Although the South’s victory there (July 21, 
1861) stemmed primarily from Union blunders, 
Beauregard emerged the hero and was promoted to 
full general. Serving throughout the war, he estab¬ 
lished a creditable record capped by his temporarily 
successful blocking tactics against Union forces mov¬ 
ing against Richmond and Petersburg, Va., in 1864. 

Born near New Orleans in 1818, Beauregard'grad¬ 
uated from West Point in 1838, and during the Mexi¬ 
can WAR (1846-48), he won two brevets for gallantry, 
In later years he was a railroad execu tive and manager 
of the Louisiana state lottery. Beauregard died in New 
Orleans in 1893 at age 75, 

BECKER, Carl Lotus {1873-1945) 

Hisiorim and author ofmany works on US. his¬ 
tory/ Professor, Cornell U., 1917-45 

A man who combined a broad knowledge of Ameri¬ 
can and world history with a polished literary style, 


Carl Lotus Becker was one of the most popular and 
influential of 20th-century historians. Born in Iowa in 
1873, Becker graduated from the University of Wis¬ 
consin (1896) and received his Ph.D, from that insti¬ 
tution in 1907, While teaching at the University of 
Kansas (1902--16), Becker published (1909) the mono¬ 
graph Political Parlies in the Province of New York, 
from 1160 - 1715 , in which he affirmed that the ri-v- 
OLUTiONARY WAR was as muclt a struggle between 
domestic factions for political control as it was a war 
for independence, Becker’s lucid presentation of his 
argument secured his reputation as a leading histo¬ 
rian, a reputation much enhanced over the decades by 
numerous other works—such as The Declarulm of 
Independence (1922), Our Great Experiment in Dl>’ 
mocracy (1929) and Progress and Power {1936) -that 
revealed a mind of great originality. Most of Becker's 
career was spent at Cornell University (1917-45) in 
Ithaca, N.Y., where he died at age 71. 

BECKNELL’S EXPEDITIONS 

Opened the Santa Fe Trail from the Missouri 

River to Santa Ft, N.M.,182U22 

The successful revolt of the Mexicans against their 
Spanish mastens in 1821 opened up the po.ssibility of 
profitable commerce between the Mexican settle¬ 
ments in the Rocky Mountain region and U..S, traders 
operating out of the Mi.ssis.sippi Valley. Among thoiie 
to take advantage of the new situation was William 
Becknell (c, 1790-c. 1832), an American trader who, 
at the time of the revolt, was living in the town of 
Franklin, Mo., on the Missouri River, Hearing that 
Santa Fe was no longer under Spanish control, Beck¬ 
nell immediately set forth, in 1821, on a trading ex¬ 
pedition, returning months later with a handsome 
profit, In May, 1822, Becknell was ready to trade 
again, Now lie assembled a much larger expedition, 
and for the first time used wagons. Wishing to avoid 
the steep and dangerous mountain passes along the 
Arkansas River, Becknell headed south from 
Franklin, cros,sing the Arkansas River and then the 
hot Cimarron Desert before reaching Santa he, This 
route, blazed by Becknell, became the famous .santa 
FE TRAIL, In succeeding years caravans carrying mil- * 
lions of dollars’ worth of merchandise irtiveled this i 
route, i 

BEEBE, [Charles] Williain{1877-1962) 

Naturalist, undersea explorer, author/ Popular- 

izer of natural sciences 

In his numerous books based on more than 60 expe¬ 
ditions, William Beebe described the animal life of ! 
many lands and the sea and brought thousands of : 
readers to a deeper understanding of nature, Among ( 
these works were The Bird (1906), ,lungle Days { 1925) 
and Unseen Life of New York (1953), In Half Mik \ 
Down (1934) Beebe described his then record cie,scent '’I 

into the Atlantic in a diving bell-ealled a bathy¬ 


sphere—to a depth of 3028 feet. From the window of 
the bell Beebe and his companion were able to view 
previously unseen forms of animal life. Born in 
Brooklyn, N,Y,, in 1877, Beebe joined the New York 
Zoological Society in 1899, a year after graduating 
from Columbia University. He became the society’s 
director of tropical research in 1919, For the society’s 
zoological gardens (The Bronx Zoo), Beebe gathered 
an outstanding collection of rare birds. Retiring in 
1952, he died a decade later at age 84, 

BEECHER, Catharine Esther {1800-1878) 

Author and founder of educational institutions 

for women 

When author-educator Catharine Esther Beecher was 
in her 70s she decided to take a course at Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, Blithely ignoring administration objections 
that no facilities existed for women, she moved into 
a men’s dormitory and attended classes with students 
half a century younger, Such determination was typi¬ 
cal of Catharine Beecher, as it was ofmany members 
of her family. One ol 13 children of the controversial 
revivalist lyman heecher, Catharine was born in 
1800 at East Hampton on Long Island, A firm advo¬ 
cate of educational opportunities for women, she 
founded her first school for women in Hartford, 
Conn,, in 1824 and during the following decades es¬ 
tablished several other schools in such widely sepa¬ 
rated places as Cincinnati, Ohio; Burlington, Iowa; 
Quincy, III, and Milwaukee, Wis, She also wrote do¬ 
mestic science books including A Treatise on Domestic 
Economy for the Use of Young Ladies at Home and at 
School and Miss Beecher's Domestic Receipt Book. 
Despite her work in women’s education, Catharine 
Beecher opposed female suffrage-holding that 
woman’s role was as a mother and educator of chil¬ 
dren, She died in 1878, 

BEECHER, Edward {1803-1895) 

Clergyman, educator/ President, Illinois Col¬ 
lege, 1830-44/ Abolitionkt leader 

Like his more famous siblings henry ward beecher 
and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Long Islund-bom 
(1803) and Yale-educated Congregationali,st clergy¬ 
man Edward Beecher was an outspoken opponent of 
slavery, Beecher first used his position as president 
(1830-44) of Illinois College, in Jacksonville, III,, and 
later his pa.storship of a church in Galesburg,, 111, 
(1855-71) as platforms to make his views heard. He 
did so at no little personal lisk, for Jack.sonville was, 
a center of proslavery sentiment in Illinois. But his 
own safety was never a consideration when a moral 
issue was at stake. The night before the murder, in 
1837, of ABOLiTioNLST editor Elijah parish lovejoy, 
at Alton, III, Beecher helped Lovejoy defend his press 
from a rioting pro,slavery mob. Except for 11 years as 
a pastor in Boston (1844-55)-where he helped found 
(1849) the influential church journal T/ie Congrega- 


Edward Beecher worked and preached in 
Illinois until 1871, Then he retired from his Galesburg 
parish to live and write in Brooklyn, N.Y,, where he 
died in 1895 at age 92, 

BEECHER, Henry Ward {1813-1887) 

Clergyman, orator, abolitionist/ Women's suf 
frage advocate 

A stern Christian moralist who had less faith in the 
power of the Scriptures than in the gun to persuade 
.slaveholders of the immorality of the institution of 
slavery, Congregationali.st minister Henry Ward 
Beecher in 1856 urged abolitionists to ship rifles, 
not Bibles, to the Free Soilers then fighting to bring 
KANSAS into the Union as a free state. Rifles collected 
in the North and shipped to Kansas in crates marked 
“Bibles” quickly came to be called Beecher’s Bibles, 
a terra that thereafter symbolized the most militant 
abolitionists’ zeal to settle the issue of slavery by force 
of arms. 

Born in Litchfield, Conn, in 1813, the son of famous 
evangelist LYMAN beecher, Henry Ward was one of 13 
children, many of whom grew up to become re¬ 
nowned clergymen and political reformers. After his 
graduation from Amherst College in 1834, Beecher 
attended a theological seminary in Cincinnati and 
then served as a pastor in Indiana before being called 
to Brooklyn’s Plymouth Church in 1847, Endowed 
with a silver tongue and a flair for the dramatic, 
Beecher quickly made a reputation as one of the na¬ 
tion’s most influential clergymen, 

In 1848, to dramatize slavery’s evils, he turned his 
church into a mock slave market. Carrying his crusade 
against slavery abroad, Beecher journeyed to England 
during the civil war and in a series of speeches there 
he did much to weaken British support for the con- 
ftoerate states of AMERICA. After the war he con¬ 
tinued, both as an editor of church publications and 
as minister of the Plymouth Church, to advocate po¬ 
litical reform, his favorite cause now having become 
women’s suffrage. Beecher’s last years were clouded 
by a charge of adultery. Although he was cleared by 
church authorities, a hung jury in the civil trial caused 
the accusation to haunt him until his death in 1887, 

See William McLaughlin; The Meaning of Henry 
Ward Beecher, 

MmiM, Lyman {1775-1863) 

Presbyterian clergyman/ Influential abolitionist 
and anti-Roman Catholic theologian 

His views reflecting a strange mixture of liberalism 
and prejudice, Preisbyterian evangelist Lyman 
Beecher could bring tears to the eyes of his congrega¬ 
tion as he described the evils of slavery, or turn them 
into an anti-Catholic mob intent on arson, This latter 
instance occurred in 1831 when Beecher’s Boston 
parishioners, inflamed by their minister’s charges 
about a papist plot, put the torch to a nearby convent, 
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Like many of his 13 children (see Harriet beecher 

STOWE, CATHARINE BEECHER, EDWARD BEECHER), 

Connecticut-born (1775) Lyman had the gift of lan¬ 
guage, which he put in the service of an avenging 
God. Among those who felt the lash of Beecher’s 
tongue were Catholics, Unitarians, slaveholders, 
drinkers and fellow Presbyterians who believed his 
devotion to the doctrine of predestination insuffi¬ 
ciently strong. In 1835 this last group tried Beecher- 
then_ president of Cincinnati’s Lane Theological 
Seminary—for heresy, but the New Englander was 
acquitted Retiring from the seminary in 1850, 
Beecher moved to Brooklyn to live with his famous 
son, HENRY WARD BEECHER, and died there in 1863. 
See Bernard A. Weisberger; They Gathered at the 
River. 

BEEF TRUST CASES 

Series of court actions seeking to halt monopo¬ 
listic practices of U.S. meat-packing industry, 

1902-20 

With the formation of a jointly owned subsidiary, the 
National Packing Co., in 1902, the giants of the 
MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY—Swift, Armour andMorris 
—were able to establish an effective monopoly over 
all phases of meat processing, wholesaling and retail¬ 
ing. By eliminating competition among themselves, 
these concerns could determine what prices ranchers 
and stockyard operators would receive and what 
prices store-owners and consumers would pay. For 
nearly two decades the Federal Government—with 
varying degrees of success—attempted to break up 
this combination in restraint of trade and restore 
competition that might result in higher prices to the 
stockmen and lower costs for the consumer. The first 
Federal action came in 1903 when the Government 
took the so-called “Beef Trust” to court, charging the 
National Packing Co, with numerous violations of the 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT of 1890. After aninjuuction 
was obtained in 1905 against National Packing, the 
company appealed to. the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
high court, while forcing the company to cease certain 
of its practices, failed to order dissolution of National 
Packing, which thereafter continued many of its for¬ 
mer activities. 

About a year later the Federal Government again 
sought an injunction, but the packers won immunity 
from prosecution on the ground that they had pre¬ 
viously been compelled to testify against themselves. 
Another attack on the packers was rebuffed in the 
courts in 1910, but a meticulous federal trade com¬ 
mission investigation in 1917-18 disclosed that the 
packers were now reaching out to control such related 
industries as leather, soap and fertilizer, and finally 
mobilized public opinion against the Beef Trust. 
Threatened with congressional action, the packers 
now were ready to make peace, and in 1920 voluntar¬ 
ily agreed to restrict their activities to the wholesale 
trade in meat, poultry and dairy,products, as well as 


to submit to the most recent Federal court injunction 
against their monopolistic practices. 

BEERS, CAJnrrf Whittingham (1876-1943) 

Pioneer reformer infield of mental health 

Incensed by the conditions he found as a patient in a 
mental institution. Connecticut-born (1876) Clifford 
W. Beers made it his lifework to inform the American 
public about the plight of the insane in asylums and 
to campaign for reform. After recovering from a 
mental breakdown. Beers launched a one-man cru¬ 
sade with his autobiography, A Mind That Found It¬ 
self (1908), The book gained a wide audience, went 
through many printings and, besides giving a grim 
picture of the author’s personal struggles with mental 
illness, made people aware of the barbarism and bru¬ 
tality that too often characterized treatment of the in¬ 
sane, After writing his story. Beers formed, in 1908, 
the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, the first 
of a national movement of groups working for better 
treatment of the mentally ill. Beers remained active in 
the mental-health field until a few years before his 
death in 1943. 

BELASCO, Z)avfd(i55MP3i) 

Actor and playwright/ Producer of numerous 

theatrical hits, discoverer of many leading actors 

Whether he was working as an actor, a playwright or 
a producer, illusion and elaborate effect always re¬ 
mained the heart of theater for David Belasco, By 
emphasizing careful lighting and realistically detailed 
sets, Belasco became the master of mood. He even 
carried theatrical illusion into his personal life; the 
clerical collar he wore became his trademark, though 
he had no qualifications as a minister. Born in San 
Francisco in 1853, Belasco began acting at age 11. As 
a teen-ager he toured with stock companies through 
the small towns and mining camps of California, 
After a stint as a San Francisco stage manager, he 
went to New York, and in the 1880s began a long as¬ 
sociation with producer Daniel Frohman, As an inde¬ 
pendent producer, Belasco, in 1907, built his own 
Broadway theater, the Stuyvesant, later renamed the 
Belasco, Among the plays he produced and 
coauthored were The Heart of Maryland, The Girl of 
the Golden West and The Return of Peter Grimm, The 
stars he discovered included Mrs. Leslie Carter, David 
Warfield, Blanche Bates and Ina Claire. Belasco died 
in 1931. 

BELKNAP SCANDAL (1876) 

Bribery scandal involving Secretary of War dur¬ 
ing Grant Administration 

Even in the sdandal-ridden atmosphere of Washing¬ 
ton during the uiysses s, grant Administration, the 
affairs- of Secretary of War William Worth Belknap 
(1829-1890) raised a particularly unsavory stench. 
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Belknap, a civil war officer, was appointed to his 
post in 1869, but it was not until 1876 that reports of 
Iris personal corruption in office reached Grant’s ears. 
Belknap was accused of accepting payments—in one 
case, $12,000 annually—from post traders on Indian 
reservations as the price for the merchants’ continued 
tenure in their lucrative positions. At first the money 
was not paid to Belknap but to his wife. But when 
Mrs, Belknap died, the War Secretary became the di¬ 
rect recipient. After the charges were made public, the 
House of Representatives unanimously voted to im¬ 
peach Belknap, but before the Senate could try him 
he resigned, A Senate trial was nonetheless held, in 
which a two-thirds vote of guilty was not obtained be¬ 
cause many senators felt they no longer had jurisdic¬ 
tion, Thus Belknap remained unpunished and later 
went into the private practice of law in Washington, 
where he died in 1890 at the age of 61, 

mil, Alexander Graham (1847-1922) 

Inventorof telephone, 1876/ Founded Bell Tele¬ 
phone Co., 1877/ Educator of deaf/ Supported 

research to aid deaf 

On March 10, 1876, Scots-born (1847) Alexander 
Graham Bell used his prototype of the telephone to 
summon his assistant from another room in his Bos¬ 
ton workshop. The words he spoke-“Mr, Watson, 
come here; I want you”—were destined to become 
famous as history’s first clearly distinguishable tele¬ 
phonic transmission of the human voice. 

Both Bell’s grandfather and father were speech 
teachers and scientists in Britain, The latter, Alexan¬ 
der Melville Bell, acquainted his son with German 
scientist, Hermann Ludwig Ferdinand von Helm¬ 
holtz’s studies of the physical principles of the propa¬ 
gation of sound that would prove essential to Bell’s 
subsequent work on the telephone. Young Bell him¬ 
self became a speech teacher in Britain, emigrating 
with his family to Canada in 1870, With his father’s 
assistance, he soon became active as an instructor of 
teachers of the deaf in Boston, where his work led him 
to investigate the possibility of transmitting voices 
through a device like the telegraph. While vacationing 
at his father’s Canadian home at Brantford, Ontario, 
in the summer of 1874, Bell conceived the theory of 
telephonic communication that would ultimately 
bring him fatae. With the encouragement of the great 
American scientist Joseph henry, he set about ac¬ 
quiring the knowledge of electricity through which he 
Would turn theory into practicality. After his March, 
1876 success Bell exhibited his invention that June to 
wide public acclaim at the centennial exposition in 
Philadelphia. The following year he organized the 
Bell Telephone Co. to exploit his invention and pro¬ 
tect his interests in numerous patent disputes, 

' In later years Bell continued his inventive pursuits, 
devising, among other things, wax records that could 
be adapted to thomas Edison’s talking machines, 
man-cariying kites and a precursor of the helicopter. 


Contributing a large portion of his fortune to research 
on behalf of the deaf, he also lent his prestige and 
financial support to many other scientific endeavors. 
Bell died at his summer home on Cape Breton Is¬ 
land, Nova Scotia, on Aug. 2,1922, At the moment he 
was laid into his tomb, all telephones in North Amer¬ 
ica were kept silent, 

See Catherine B. Mackenzie: Alexander Graham Bell; 
The Man Who Contracted Space, 

mi, John (1797-1869) 

Tennessee politician/ Congressman, 1827-41/ 
Senator, 1847-59/ Presidential candidate of 
Constitutional Union Party, 1860 

As a slaveholder who believed that slavery should not 
be extended to the territories acquired from Mexico, 
John Bell of Tennessee was suspect in both North and 
South. As the presidential candidate of the constitu¬ 
tional UNION party in 1860, he sought compromise 
between the sections at a time when chances for such 
accommodation were fast running out. In fact, the life 
of John Bell was marked by one quixotic struggle after 
another. Born near Nashville, Tenn, in 1797, he was 
admitted to that state’s bar 20 years later and in 1826 
was elected to the U.S. house of representatives, 
where he served until 1841, making a name for him¬ 
self as an opponent of andrew jackson’s successful 
campaign (1832-36) against the bank of the u.s. 
Moving on to the Senate in 1847, Bell became known 
as a moderate on the issues that divided North and 
South, a stance that in 1860 recommended itself to the 
Constitutional Unionists—who sought to keep the 
Union together by completely ignoring the problem 
of slavery, As the party’s presidential candidate in the 

1860 elections, Bell carried only the border states of 
Virginia, Kentucky and his own Tennessee, When in 

1861 his native state seceded. Bell permanently retired 
from public life, dying eight years later, 

BELLAMY, Edward (1850-1898) 

Utopian novelist and social reformer/ His bcok 
Looking Backward, 1888, criticized 19th- 
century capitalism 

With the possible exception of Harriet beecher 
stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, no 19th-century Ameri¬ 
can novel had so powerful an impact on politics and 
social thought as Edward Bellamy’s Looking Back¬ 
ward: 2000-1887. Bom in Massachusetts in 1850, Bel¬ 
lamy began his writing career as a journalist, working 
for the Springfield (Mass.)- Union and then the Mew 
York Evening Post, After publishing three novels that 
gained Irim little recognition, Bellamy, in 1888, 
brought out his visionary utopian novel, Looking 
Backward. The scene was set in the year 2000 in a so¬ 
ciety in which capitalist and profit-making institutions 
had been set aside, everyone lived in a cooperative 
state in which all citizens were equal, and the poverty 
and waste, endemic to 19th-century capitalism, were 
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eliminated, The book became an overnight sensation, 
leading to the founding in the U.S. of a number of 
Bellamy Clubs, dedicated to socialist ideals. The force 
of Bellamy’s vision was so strong that the populist 
PARTY incorporated many of his ideas into its plat¬ 
form for the 1892 presidential election. Moreover, the 
book was translated into several foreign languages 
and helped stir worldwide discussion of the merits of 
state socialism versus private capitalism as the eco¬ 
nomic basis of society, Bellamy, who suffered from 
tuberculosis, died in 1898 at the age of 48. 

See Sylvia E. Bowman: The Year 2000: A Critical Bi- 
ography of Edward Bellamy. 

BELLEAU WOOD, BATTLE OF (see 
World War I) 

BELLE ISLE 

Confederate prisoner-of-war camp in Civil War 

Situated near Richmond, Va., on a bend in the James 
River, Belle Isle served the Confederacy during the 
CIVIL WAR as one of its northernmost prisoner-of-war 
camps. Actually a sandbar in the river, the island lay 
exposed to the brutal summer sun. As the war went 
on, the South became increasingly hard pressed to 
provide even for its own civilians and soldiers, and the 
prisoners at Belle Isle suffered tragically from lack of 
adequate food, shelter and medical attention—a fate 
shared by Union prisoners in the South generally. 
Captured Union officers were shunted out of Belle 
Isle to the notorious Libby Prison in a Richmond 
warehouse, thus depriving the enlisted men of leader¬ 
ship for an uprising or resistance. By the end of 1863 
about 10,000 men were imprisoned on the island. Be¬ 
cause of the camp’s vulnerability to raiding Union 
cavalry and the drain it placed on Richmond’s food 
supply, Confederate authorities transferred its pris¬ 
oners to ANDERSONVILLE PRISON in Georgia in 1864. 

BELLOW, (/9/d- ) 

Author and. teacher/ National Book Awards for 
Herzog, 1965, and Mr. Sammler’s Planet, 1971 

High on every critic’s list of major contemporary 
American writers, Saul Bellow has earned the reputa¬ 
tion as the intellectuals’ novelist. His novels JTar- 
ang (1964) and Mr. SammleAs Planet (1970)-which 
won Bellow National Book Awards in 1965 and 1971, 
respectively—both deal with the problem of the Jew¬ 
ish intellectual in 20th-century society and, by ex¬ 
tension, the dilemma of intellectuals of any ethnic 
background. 

Bellow was born at Lachine, Quebec, Canada, in 
1915 to a Yiddish-speaking Jewish family who later 
emigrated to Chicago, Bellow grew up there and at¬ 
tended the University of Chicago from 1933 to 1935, 
transferring to Northwestern University where he re¬ 
ceived a Bachelor of Science degree in, 1937, His first 
two published novels were Dangling Man (1944) and 


The Victim (1947), but he did not gain a wide audi¬ 
ence until publication of The Adventures of Augk 
March (1953), a wild and picaresque story of a young 
man in search of experience. Awarded numerous 
fellowships and honorary degrees, Bellow was on the 
University of Chicago faculty in the early 1970,s. 

BELLOWS, George Wesley {1882-1925) 

Artist of the "Ashcan school” 

“You can almost smell the sweat coming off the can¬ 
vas,” one critic remarked of George Bellows’ “Stag at 
Sharkey’s,” his 1907 rendering of the brutal action at 
former boxer Tom Sharkey’s New York fight club. 
The youngest member of the so-called “Ashcan 
school” of American realism (see art), Bellows was 
noted for his unbridled vitality as an artist. Born in 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1882, he played shortstop at Ohio 
State University-well enough, apparently, to have 
gone on to the major leagues. But Bellows instead 
went to New York in 1904, where he studied painting 
under Robert Henri, winning recognition early with 
his “Forty-two Kids” (1907)—a scene showing boys 
swimming off New York’s docks. One of his most re¬ 
nowned works, “The Cliff Dwellers” (1913), portrays 
squalid life in slum tenements, while among his larger 
canvases, “The Return of the Useless” (1918) depicts 
broken-spirited French peasants being shipped back 
to France from Germany after being used as forced 
laborers during world war i. Today Bellows’ work 
is in every major American museum. He died of ap¬ 
pendicitis in New York in 1925. 

BELMONT, A agiMt {1816-1890) 

German-born New York financier/Instrumental 
in preventing European nations from recognizing 
the Confederacy 

To prevent recognition of the Confederacy by the na¬ 
tions of Europe was the keystone of Union diplomacy 
during the civil war. Much of the North’s success in 
this field was due to New York financier August Bel¬ 
mont, Sr., who had come to the U.S. as a representa¬ 
tive of the European banking house of Rothschild at 
the precocious age of 21, Bom in Germany in 1816, 
Belmont entered the Rothschilds’ banking house in 
Frankfurt as a clerk at age 14, Within seven years he 
had so impressed his superiors that he was dispatched 
m 1837, first to Havana and then to New York, to take 
charge of the firm’s American business. Remaining in 
New York, Belmont became a U.S, citizen and a 
prominent Democrat, serving as U.S, Minister to the 
Netherlands from 1853 to 1857. As a leading Demo¬ 
crat he strongly opposed the election of Republican 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN in I860, but he supported the 
President s policies during the Civil War—using his 
European connections both to discourage recognition 
of the Confederacy and to deny European credits for 
trade to the South. A socialite and art collector, Bel¬ 
mont died in 1890 at the age of 73, 
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BEMIS HEIGHTS, BATTLE OF {see 
Revolutionary War) 

BENCHLEY, Robert Charles {1889-1945) 

Humorist, drama critic, actor, screenwriter 

Humorist Robert Benchley claimed that, in his dual 
career as a writer and actor, he was merely “cashing 
in on being an amateur,” He was, in fact, a thorough 
professional in both fields. With his round face, puz¬ 
zled eyes and pencil-line moustache, he projected the 
image of a hapless victim of life’s most trivial daily 
occurrences: “King Lear loses a throne; Benchley 
loses a filling,” he once .said. Born in Worcester, Ma.ss,, 
in 1889, he graduated from Harvard in 1912 and 
began his professional career as an advertising copy¬ 
writer for the Curtis PublLshing Co, In 1920 he be¬ 
came drama critic for the first Life magazine, moving 
to The New Yorker in the same capacity in 1929 and 
remaining there until 1940. After his humorous writ¬ 
ings had gained a large audience, he found himself in 
great demand as a speaker, and soon was writing and 
starring in comic movie shorts; one of these, “How to 
Sleep,” won an Academy Award in 1936. Benchley 
died in 1945. He left behind many published collec¬ 
tions of his writings, including From Bed to Worse 
(1934), My Ten Years in a Quandary {1936) £^ndlnside 
Benchley {1942). 

BENEDICT, Ruth Fulton {1887-1948) . 

Anthropologist, humanist, author/ Her Patterns 
of Culture, 1934, and other works helped lay 
foundation for scientific study of race and culture 

Ruth Benedict’s early career gave no hint that she 
would achieve world renown as a pioneer of modern 
anthropology. After graduation from Vassar College 
in 1909, she became a teacher of English and pub¬ 
lished poetry under the name Anne Singleton, In 
1919, at the age of 32, she went to Columbia Univer¬ 
sity to study anthropology under Dr. franz boas, and 
by the time she received her Ph.D. in 1923, was com¬ 
mitted to the discipline as a lifetime career. 

Born in New York City in 1887, Dr. Benedict was 
taken far from the familiar streets of the metropolis by 
her new studies. Her first major book. Patterns of Cul¬ 
ture, published in 1934, was based upon field work 
among the Zufli Indians of New Mexico, the 
Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island and the Dobu of 
Melanesia, The central idea of this and her later works 
was that human cultures cannot be compared on an 
ethical basis but must be regarded as different but 
equally valid solutions to the problems of survival. 
After Patterns of Culture, her two most influential 
books were Race: Science and Politics {\94Q) and The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword: Patterns of Japanese 
Culture (1946); the former helped to dispel many 
popular misconceptions on the subject of human ra¬ 
cial characteristics, while the latter is considered to 
have aided U.S. planners of the Japanese occupation 


after world war ii. At her death in 1948 she was pro- 
fe.ssor of anthropology at Columbia, 

mtT, Stephen Vincent {1898-1943) 

Poet, dramatist, short-story writer/ Winner of 
two Pulitzer Prizes for poetry, 1929, 1944/Au¬ 
thor o/John Brown’s Body 

In the aftermath of world war i the work of Ameri¬ 
can writers of the so-called “Lost Generation” gener¬ 
ally evinced a deep sense of pessimism about society 
and civilization. In contrast, Stephen Vincent Ben6t 
raised a voice of hope and comsidered optimism. The 
author of more than a dozen volumes of verse, drama 
and stories, Bendt, in the words of one literary critic, 
strove to “show us all what we have to live for and the 
good life that we could make,” Born at Bethlehem, 
Pa,, in 1898, Bendt graduated from Yale in 1919, 
Under the tutelage of his older brother, william rose 
BEN fix, Stephen had by then already published two 
books of poetry, Five Men and Pompey (1915) and 
Young Adventure (1918). In John Brown's Body—h.i& 

1929 Pulitzer Prize-winning narrative poem about the 
CIVIL WAR— he wrote his best-remembered work, a 
profoundly .sympathetic picture of the emotional and 
physical agonies of war. Besides Vo/m Brown's Body, 
Bendt is probably best known to the public through 
his short story “The Devil and Daniel Webster” 
(1937), which became a minor movie classic as All 
That Money Can Buy Bendt died in 1943 at the age of 
44, That same year his Western S’ff/rwaspubli.shed.for 
which, in 1944, Bendtposthumously received asecond 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry, 

BENET, William Rose {1886-1950) 

Poet, novelist, critic/ Won Pulitzer PrizeforTlie, 

Dust Which Is God, 1942 

The older brother of one distinguished American 
poet, STEPHEN VINCENT beni5t, and the husband of 
another, Elinor Wylie, William Rose Bendt was him¬ 
self an outstanding poet and a central figure of tlie 
nation’s literary scene for more than a quarter of a 
century. Born at Fort Hamilton, N.Y, in 1886, William 
Bendt, like his younger brother Stephen, was im¬ 
mersed in poetry from, infancy. His father, an Army 
colonel, read poetry to the family, and the children’s 
mother wrote verse. A graduate of Yale in 1907, Bendt 
began his literary career in 1911 as an editor and critic 
for the Century Magazine, where he remained until 
1918, After several years with tlie Literary Review of 
the New York Evening Post, Bendt helped establish 
the Saturday Review of Mterature in 1924, writing a 
column for that periodical for the remainder of his 
life. Beginning with Merchants from Cathay (1913), 
Bendt published 10 volumes of poetry-winning the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1942 for his blank verse autobi¬ 
ography The Dust Which Is God. Bendt, who died in 
1950, also published two novels and edited numerous 
anthologies of proSe and verse. 



BENEZET, Anthony 


imW% Anthony {1715-1784) 

Reformer, teacher j Among organizers of first 
antislavery society in America in 1775 

French-born Anthony Benezet, influenced by Quaker 
minister john woolman, joined a Philadelphia 
Quaker group in organizing the first antislavery soci¬ 
ety in America in 1775, A quarter century earlier, 
Benezet had begun teaching slaves at a time when 
most whites opposed the education of blacks as sub¬ 
versive to the social order, Born in 1713 at St, Quentin, 
France, to persecuted Huguenot parents, Benezet was 
taken as a child to Britain, He became a Quaker after 
his family moved to Philadelphia in 1731, Here he 
took up teaching and, in 1754, founded a school for 
women. As a pamphleteer he fought for the human 
rights of the slave and of the Indian, At his death in 
1784, he left his meager estate to a Quaker school for 
Negroes, which was later named Benezet House. 

MNimiN, Asher {1775-1845) 

Architect, builder, author/ Popularized Greek 
revival in early 19th century 

In the decades following the revolutionary war, 
builder and architect Asher Benjamin was the major 
force behind the spread first of the late colonial style 
and then of the Greek revival throughout New En¬ 
gland—where he built churches and houses chiefly in 
Massachusetts and Vermont. (See architecture,) 
Born in Greenfield, Mass,, in 1773, Benjamin wrote 
the first American book on architecture, The Country 
Builder’s Assistant (1797), The plates in this and his 
later works, including The American Builder’s Com¬ 
panion (1806) and The Rudiments of Architecture 
(1814), were widely copied by other builders and ex¬ 
tended Benjamin’s influence far beyond his own part 
of New England, Benjamin witnessed the full flower¬ 
ing of Greek revival in American architecture before 
his death in 1845 at the age of 72, 

BENJAMIN, Judah Philip {1811-1884) 

Confederate statesman, lawyer, financier/ U. S. 
senator, 1855-61/ Confederate Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, 1861, Secretary of War, 1861-62, Secretary 
of State, 1862-65/ Advocated arming slaves to 
fight for South with the promise of emancipation 

To the North, Judah Philip Benjamin may have been 
the “brains of the Confederacy,” but ironically, in the 
South, which he served loyally, he became despised as 
“the hated Jew” and was made a scapegoat for South¬ 
ern defeats in the civil war. Born of Jewish parents 
on St. Thomas island in the British West Indies in 
1811, Benjamin was brought to South Carolina as a 
child. In 1832 he became a lawyer in New Orleans, 
and his legal brilliance brought him national recogni¬ 
tion and wealth. He bought a sugar plantation and 
promoted railroads. He served in the Louisiana legis¬ 
lature as a Whig beginning in 1842, and was elected 


to the U.S, Senate first as a Whig in 1852 and then as 
Democrat in 1858, In the Senate Benjamin unwaver¬ 
ingly defended the Southern cause, and following 
Louisiana’s secession, he resigned his Senate seat in 
February, 1861. Shortly after Benjamin resigned from 
the Senate, jefferson davis, a personal friend and 
admirer, named him Confederate Attorney General, 
In November of that same year he was appointed by 
Davis as Secretary of War. Benjamin was denounced 
for Southern defeats in 1862, particularly the loss of 
Roanoke Island, N.C,, although historians later 
agreed that the Confederate setbacks were less his 
fault than the result of a general lack of ordnance and 
supplies. In response to widespread demands that 
Benjamin be removed from the cabinet, Davis—in¬ 
stead of ousting him—named him Confederate Sec¬ 
retary of State later in the year 1862, a po,sition he held 
until the end of the war, He worked without success 
to win foreign recognition for the Confederacy, and in 
1865, when the South was desperate, proposed enlist¬ 
ing slaves in the army and letting them fight in ex¬ 
change for their liberty—a plan that enraged many 
Southerners, 

Following the Confederate surrender at Appomat¬ 
tox COURT HOUSE, Benjamin escaped from the de¬ 
feated South via the West Indies to England, There he 
was admitted to the bar in 1866. After a brilliant legal 
career in Britain, Benjamin retired in 1883, He joined 
his Louisiana wife and daughter in Paris, where he 
died in 1884 at the age of 72, 

See Clement Eaton: A History of the Southern Con¬ 
federacy, 

Bimm, Floyd {1890-1928) 

U.S. aviator/ Member Navy-MacMillan Polar 

Expedition, 1925/ Pilot on Richard Byrd’s first 

flight over North Pole, 1926 

Steady and unspectacular, Floyd Bennett was re¬ 
garded as a model aviator by other fliers. Born in 
Warrensburg, N.Y., in 1890, Bennett left school at 17, 
became an automobile mechanic and switched to air¬ 
planes during world war i when he joined the U.S, 
NAVY, Trained as a pilot, Bennett came to the notice 
of Lt. Cmdr. richard e, byrd and served under him 
on the Navy-MacMillan Polar Expedition to Green¬ 
land in 1921 In May of the following year, with Ben¬ 
nett as pilot and Byrd as navigator, the pair made the 
world’s first flight over the North Pole, Both airmen 
were awarded Medals of Honor, 

Seriously injured in an air crash, Bennett was un¬ 
able to accompany Byrd on his 1927 transatlantic 
flight. In April, 1928, barely recovered from, the acci¬ 
dent, Bennett flew to the rescue of the crew of the 
German plane Bremen, downed on Greenly Island in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The downed airmen had 
just made the world’s first east-west transatlantic 
flight. While on his rescue mission, Bennett was taken 
ill with pneumonia and was rushed to a Quebec city 
hospital. He died there on April 25,1928, despite a 
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dramatic serum-carrying mercy flight from New York 
City by Charles lindbergh. Floyd Bennett Field, 
Brooklyn, N.Y, was named in his honor. 

MMETT, James Gordon {1795-1872) 

Newspaper publisher/ Founder of New York 

Herald, 1855/ Pioneer of the 19th century’s 

“penny press” 

As publisher of the New York Herald, James Gordon 
Bennett was responsible for both some of the best and 
the worst in American journalism. He was one of the 
earliest exponents of nonpartisan news coverage and 
was the first publisher to make extensive use of for¬ 
eign correspondents and the telegraph in gathering 
the news. Yet in his effort to build circulation, Bennett 
was not loath to print sensationalized accounts of the 
private lives of the rich and the well known. Born in 
Scotland in 1795, Bennett emigrated to the U.S, in 
1819, After working as a reporter in several cities, he 
founded the Herald in New York in 1835, Selling for 
a penny, his paper was forthrightly aimed at the 
masses in its sprightly coverage of such topics as sports 
and crime. The wide influence of the paper led to 
Bennett’s being courted and alternately damned or 
praised by hosts of politicians. When Bennett retired 
in 1867, five years before his death, the Herald’s circu¬ 
lation had passed 90,000 and its advertising revenues 
were second only to those of London’s Times. 

See Oliver Carlson: James Gordon Bennett: The Man 
Who Made News. 

BENNINGTON, BATTLE OF {see Revolutionary 
War) 

MmOnjhomas Hart {1782-1858) 

Senator from Mo., 1821-51/ Advocated west¬ 
ward expansion of U.S. 

As a young man in Tennessee, Thomas Hart Benton 
got into a brawl with fellow frontiersman Andrew 
JACKSON in 1813 and shot the future Pre-sident in the 
arm. Later, though, the two men became fast friends 
and political allies. Benton’s life saw other reversals of 
form equally as intriguing. As a young senator he had 
been a firm advocate of slavery but slowly came to 
view the institution as an evil that hindered settlement 
of the Western territories. Always strong in his advo¬ 
cacy of westward expansion, Benton nonetheless op¬ 
posed the aggressive policies leading to the admission 
of TEXAS to the Union in 1845. But when the Texas 
issue led to the Mexican war in 1846, Benton upheld 
the Government. 

Born in North Carolina in 1782, Benton moved to 
Tennessee in 1801, practicing law and serving in the 
state senate in 1809, In 1815 he settled in St, Louis, 
Mo,, where he became editor of the St. Louis Enquirer 
in 1818, practiced law and entered Missouri politics. 
When Missouri was admitted to the Union in 1821, 
Benton was elected to the U.S, Senate as a Democrat, 


Four times thereafter he won reelection to the office, 
serving until 1851, After making his peace with Jack- 
son in 1824, Benton became one of his most valued 
supporters in the Senate, where his opposition to 
paper currency earned him the sobriquet “Old Bul¬ 
lion.” Benton promoted the Western explorations of 
his son-in-law john c. fr^mont, and his advocacy of 
public land sales to pioneers anticipated the home¬ 
stead ACT of 1862. Benton’s hardening position 
against slaveiy eventually cost him reelection to office 
in 1850, The indomitable Benton fought back, win¬ 
ning a term (1853-55) in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, but he failed to win reelection and in 1856 
was also defeated for the governorship of Missouri. 
Before his death in 1858, the untiring “Old Bullion” 
had published his autobiography. Thirty Years’ View 
(1854), and completed work on the monumental 
16-volume Abridgement of the Debates of Congress, 
covering the years 1789-1856. 

See William Chambers: Old Bullion Benton, Senator 
from the New West, 

BENTON, Thomas Hart {1889- ) 

American painter, muralist/ Wrote An Artist in 

America, JP57 

Born in the foothills of the Ozarks at Neosho, Mo,, in 
1889, Thomas Hart Benton (grandnephew and name¬ 
sake of Missouri senator thomas hart benton) grew 
up in a pioneer atmosphere of isolated self- 
sufficiency. In 1907 Benton went to Chicago to study 
at that city’s prestigious Art Institute, Rebelling 
against the academic formulas taught there, he went 
to Paris a year later. In Paris Benton toyed with the 
European avant-garde modes of the day, But after 
having served as a draftsman in World War I, he went 
back to representational images, After returning to 
the U.S, and teaching at New York’s Art Students 
League, Bryn Mawr and Dartmouth, Benton made 
periodic trips through the South and Midwest for the 
next 10 years. The pastoral scenes that he saw inspired 
many of his best-known works. Despite frequent at¬ 
tacks by art critics, the crotchety Missourian’s pictures 
of mules, hayricks and farmers soon became part of 
America’s artistic consciousne,ss, Benton’s most re¬ 
nowned murals arc those in the Museum of New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn,, the New School for Social Research, the 
Truman Library and the State Capitol at Jefferson 
City, Mo. His work is also represented in most of the 
country’s major museums. In 1937 Benton published 
his autobiography, An Artist In America. In recent 
years he has had few exhibitions and lives largely re¬ 
tired from the national art scene, 

BENTON, William {1900-1973) 

Businessman, publisher, statesman/ U.S. sena¬ 
tor, 1949-53 

During his short career as a Democratic senator from 
Connecticut (1949-53), William Benton was a leader 
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in the fight against the anti-Communist investigative 
tactics of Sen, Joseph r, mccarthy, Although Ben¬ 
ton’s stand against McCarthy may have cost him 
reelection in 1952, he was vindicated two years later 
when the Senate voted to censure McCarthy’s conduct 
in office. Born in Minnesota in 1900 and raised on a 
Montana ranch, William Benton was still a young 
man when, in 1929, he cofounded Benton and Bowles, 
which quickly grew into one of the nation’s largest 
ADVERTISING agencies. Retiring from advertising in 
1935, he became vice president of the University of 
Chicago (1937-45). In 1943, when the university pur^ 
chased the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Benton pro¬ 
vided operating capital in exchange for the common 
stock and retained for himself the role of publisher, 
while the university got the preferred stock. He also 
served in the office of Assistant Secretary of State 
(1945-47) and as U.S. representative to UNESCO. 
Benton died in New York in 1973. 

mmmON, Bernard {1865-1959) 

Art critic, collector and historian/ Bequeathed 
villa and art treasures to Harvard U. 

In his old age art critic and historian Bernard Beren- 
son worried about a possible “spiritual loss” he might 
have incurred through having used art—which he re¬ 
garded as almost holy in nature—as a means of liveli¬ 
hood. Berenson, who had assembled amatchless trove 
of paintings and other art treasures at his Florentine 
villa, 1 Tatti, was born in Lithuania in 1865, At the age 
of 10 he came to the U.S, with his family, graduated 
from Harvard in 1887 and then returned to Europe to 
take up the study of art—particularly the art of the 
Italian Renaissance, on which he became one of the 
world’s foremost authorities. His book The Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance il91iQ) remains among the 
most important works on the era. Later in life he re¬ 
flected on the philosophy and histoiy of art in such 
mrh&s Aesthetics and History {l9d?i).\]ponliisdt(Lt\-i 
in 1959 at the age of 94, Berenson left his Florentine 
villa and its art treasures to Harvard University, which 
has made I Tatti a center for the study of the Italian 
Renaissance. 

BERGER, Victor Louis {1860-1929) 

Cofounder, Socialist Party, 1901/First Socialist 
congressman, 1911/ Convicted of sedition, 1919, 
for opposing U.S. entry into W.W. I/ Cleared of 
charges by Supreme Court, 1921 

Together with his ideological ally eugene v, debs, 
former Milwaukee schoolteacher and journalist Vic¬ 
tor L. Berger was a founder of the Social Democratic 
Party, which merged with other left-wing elements in 
1901 to form the socialist party, and was the first 
member of that party to be elected to Congress, Born 
in Austria-Hungary in 1860, Berger came to the U.S, 
in 1878. He was a public schoolteacher in Milwaukee 
(1880-90) and founded the Milwaukee German-lan¬ 


guage newspaper Vorwcirtslin 1892, Amemberofthe 
Socialist Party’s executive committee from 1901 on- 
ward, Berger became editor of the Milwaukee Leader 
(formerly the Social Democratic Hercdd) in 1911, In 
the previous fall he had been elected to Congress. His 
opposition to U.S, entry into world war i and his 
many published antiwar statements led to his indict- 
ment in 1918 under the espionage act.s of 1917-18; 
in 1919 he and four other Socialists were found guilty 
of sedition and sentenced to 20 years in Federal 
prison. In 1918 Berger had been reelected to Con¬ 
gress, but the House denied him his seat because of 
the charges against him, A .special election was called 
in 1919 hy the governor of Wi,sconsin to fill Berger’s 
vacant seat, and Berger, freed on bail while his case 
was being appealed, won election a second time. 
Again the House refused to seat him, In 1921 Berger’s 
conviction was set aside by the Supreme Court, and he 
was finally permitted to take his House seat when re¬ 
elected in 1922. Twice afterward Berger won reelec¬ 
tion to the House. At the time of his death in 1929, he 
was chairman of the executive committee of the So¬ 
cialist Party. 

BUGH, Henry {1811-1888) 

Founder, 1866, first president of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals/ A founder 
of Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil¬ 
dren, 1875 

’While serving as a U.S, diplomat in St, Petersburg in 
1863, Henry Bergh became so incensed over the com¬ 
mon mistreatment of horses on the streets of the Rus¬ 
sian imperial capital that he often intervened, severely 
chastising drivers for their actions. On his return to 
New York, where he had been born to a wealthy fam¬ 
ily in 1811, Bergh continued his personal ell'orts on 
behalf of abused animals, often delivering curbside 
lectures to miscreants and passersby, Had Bergh not 
been socially prominent, his crusade might have been 
dismissed. But as the result of his formal speeches on 
the humane treatment of beasts, he received numer¬ 
ous ofiTers of help. These culminated in the creation, 
in 1866, of the society for the prevention of cru- 
eltyto animals, authorized by New York State to en¬ 
force anticruelty statutes. About a decade later Bergh 
helped found a similar organization to protect chil¬ 
dren, the society for the prevention of cruelty 
TO children, Bergh died in New York in 1888, 

BERING, Vitus {1681-1741 ) 

Danish-born explorer in the service of Russia/ 
Discovered Alaska, 1741 

Bom at Horsens, Jutland, Denmark, in 1681, Vitus 
Bering was picked by the Russian czar, Peter the 
Great, to determine if there was a land bridge be¬ 
tween Siberia and North America, Bering and his 
party set out along the north coast of Siberia in 1725, 
reaching Kamchatka Peninsula three years later. Ber¬ 


ing sailed from there through what is now called the 
Bering Strait, but sighting no land on the North 
American side, he abandoned the exploration before 
reaching any definite conclusion about a land bridge, 
In 1741 Bering once again led an expedition to the far 
eastern reaches of the Russian Empire. This time he 
crossed the strait, .sighted Alaska and sent landing 
parties ashore, establishing Russian claims to the 
newly discovered region, Later during this voyage of 
discovery, Bering’s ship was wrecked by storm, and it 
was beached on an island off Kamchatka that now 
bears the explorer’s name, It was here that Bering died 
on Dec. 8,1741, leaving a legacy of remarkably accu¬ 
rate maps of the Alaskan coastline that were to prove 
invaluable to future explorers. 

BEmim, Sir William {1606-1677} 

Royal governor of Va., 1642-52,1660-76 

Firm in his loyalties to the Stuart kings and to the An¬ 
glican Church, London-born (1606) Sir William 
Berkeley, during his first term in office as royal gover¬ 
nor of’Virginia (1642-52), made the Colony a haven 
for persecuted Anglicans from the northern settle¬ 
ments while forcing the departure of followers of 
other religions. When Charles I was overthrown, 
Berkeley refused to accept the authority of Oliver 
Cromwell, Cromwell sent an armed force to Virginia, 
deposing the recalcitrant governor in 1652, When the 
monarchy was restored in 1660 under Charles II, 
Berkeley was returned to office. The next decade and 
a half were marked by continuous strife in Virginia 
as Berkeley-imperious and stubborn—rewarded a 
small coterie of friends and close associates with po¬ 
litical and economic favors at the expense of the Col¬ 
ony’s agricultural interests. Resentment against this 
favoritism burst into the open in 1676, when the gov¬ 
ernor refused to take action against marauding In¬ 
dians in the western reaches of the Colony, That year 
armed settlers under the leadership of Nathaniel 
Bacon (see bacon’s rebellion) forced the governor 
to flee, but Berkeley was restored when Bacon sud¬ 
denly died. Disregarding the Crown’s orders to par¬ 
don the rebels, Berkeley took vengeance by engaging 
in an orgy of executions, causing Charles II to recall 
him to England where he died in 1677, 

See Wilcomb Washburn: The Governor and the 
Rebel, 

BERLE, Adolf Augustus {1895-1971) 

Lawyer, presidential adviser, diplomat/A.s.nstant 

Secretary of State, 1958-1944/ Ambassador to 

Brazil, 1945-46 

Adolf Berle was one of those men whose service in 
relatively minor official positions belies their true in¬ 
fluence on the course of , governmental policy and 
events. As a consultant to four Presidents, Berle was 
regularly sought out as an adviser on a broad range of 
domestie and foreign policy issues. Born in Boston in 


1895, Berle graduated from Harvard Law School in 
1916 and served in world war i as an intelligence 
officer. Following the war he was appointed as a con¬ 
sultant and adviser to the American delegation to the 
Paris Peace Conference (1919). As a professor of cor¬ 
porate law at Columbia University, he published 
widely in the 1920s on that subject as well as on fi¬ 
nance, making a reputation as an advocate of govern¬ 
ment economic planning and regulatory controls over 
business, His views commended him to President 
franklin d, ROOSEVELT, whom Berle served as one of 
the original members of that special group of 1930s 
presidential advisers who came to be called Roose¬ 
velt’s brain TRUST. Appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State by Roosevelt, in 1938, he served in this capacity 
until 1944 and was instrumental, in gaining Latin 
American cooperation with the Allies’ elfort during 
WORLD WAR 11 . Berle continued in Government ser¬ 
vice under President harry ,s. truman, first as am¬ 
bassador to Brazil (1945-46) and later as an un¬ 
official adviser on a diverse range of economic and 
foreign-policy problems. Before his death in 1971, 
Berle played a similar role in the Administrations 
of JOHN F. KENNEDY and LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 

BERLIN Jrving {1888- ) 

Composer and lyricist/ Wrote scores for numer¬ 
ous musical comedies 

Although he received just two years of schooling and 
no formal instruction in music, Irving Berlin influ¬ 
enced popular music in the U.S, more than any 
other composer of his time. Bom in 1888 to a 
poverty-stricken Russian family that emigrated to the 
U.S. while he was still a child, Berlin eventually 
changed his original name, Israel Baline. Brought up 
on New York’s impoveri.shed Lower East Side, he 
began his career as a singing waiter in the restaurants 
of the Bowery and Chinatown, writing the hit song 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” in 1911, Three years 
later he had a successful musical on Broadway, and by 
1919 his songs were so popular and his income so 
great that he was able to start his own music publish¬ 
ing company. Throughthe 1920s. 1930s and, 1940s, hit 
followed hit. Among his best-known songs are "Blue 
Skies,” “Easter Parade,” “God Bless America,” 
“Always” and “White Christmas,” In addition to fur¬ 
nishing the scores for musical revues such nsZiegfeld 
Follies and Music Box Revue, Berlin has written such 
popular Broadway musicals as Watch Your Step 
(1914), Annie Get Your Cm ,(1946) and Call Me 
Madam (1950), and the scores for such films as Top 
Hat (1935) and Holiday Inn (194;2), 

BERLIN, TREATY OF {192}) 

Formally established peace between the U.S, and 

Germany after W.W, I 

After the close of hostilities in world war i— the ar¬ 
mistice was proclaimed on Nov. 11, 1918-tlie United 
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BETHEL COMMUNITY 


States Senate twice rej ected the treaty of Versailles 
(1919) formally ending the conflict, the second rejec¬ 
tion coming in March, 1920, Congress finally passed 
a resolution in July, 1921, declaring the war with Ger¬ 
many at an end, To normalize relations between the 
two powers, a conference was convened in August, 
1921 in Berlin to draw up a treaty of peace. The work 
was quickly accomplished, most of the provisions of 
the rejected Versailles pact being included in the new 
treaty. The major difference between the two instru¬ 
ments was that in the Berlin agreement no mention 
was made of U,S. adherence to the league of na¬ 
tions or the international labor organization. 
Similar agreements were signed with former enemy 
nations Austria and Hungary, and all three treaties 
were quickly ratified by the Senate, 

The refusal of the Senate to approve U.S, member¬ 
ship in the League of Nations was a major blow to the 
internationalist policies of woodrow Wilson dur¬ 
ing his last years as President, and set the nation on 
a course of isolationism that lasted until the start of 
world war II, 

BERLIN BLOCKADE Berlin Crises) 

BERLIN CRISES 

Soviets blocked land routes to West Berlin, 1948, 
in response to West’s creation of Federal Repub¬ 
lic of German}’/ West countered with Berlin 
Airlift, 1948-49/ Soviets gave control of Berlin 
access routes to East Germany, 1955, which spo¬ 
radically harassed traffic on the Autobahn, 
1958-60/ Communists erected Berlin Wall, 
1961/ U.S. mobilized reserves but war was 
averted 

At least twice in the cold war era—first, in 1948-49 
and again in 1961—East-West tensions over the di¬ 
vided city of Berlin threatened to escalate into a third 
world war. The seeds of bitter discord over Berlin had 
been sown at the end of world war ii in the Yalta 
and POTSDAM conferences, where in 1945 the victori¬ 
ous powers agreed to divide defeated Germany into 
four zones of occupation: American, British, French 
and Russian, Berlin was located within the Russian 
zone, but it was to be under four-power control, each 
power governing a sector. Under the terms of the Four 
Power Agreements on Berlin, Russia was supposedly 
committed to guarantee land access to the city for the 
other occupying powers. 

By 1948 the Soviets had taken over Czechoslovakia, 
and Sir Winston Churchill charged that a Russian 
“Iron Curtain” had descended across Eastern Europe. 
Little goodwill remained between Russia and her for¬ 
mer World War II allies. In March, 1948, Russia 
walked out of the Allied Control Council when the 
Western powers announced plans to pool their occu¬ 
pation zones and create the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many (West Germany), Russia proclaimed her intent 
to create a Communist state in her own occupation 


zone, the Democratic Republic of Germany (East 
Germany), Clearly the Soviets would want to force 
the Western powers out of Berlin, which lay some 110 
miles inside the new Communist state, And, indeed, 
later in 1948 Russia cut the land access routes from 
West Germany to West Berlin, 

In response to the Soviet blockade the West coun¬ 
tered with a massive airlift. For the next 11 months the 
planes of the Berlin Airlift delivered to the belea¬ 
guered city nearly 2.25 million tons of supplies—arms 
for the Allied military garrisons, as well as enough 
food, clothes, medicines, coal and other necessities for 
the entire civilian population of West Berlin. In 1949 
Soviet ruler Joseph Stalin, probably convinced that 
continuation of the blockade was both futile and poor 
propaganda, lifted the roadblocks, thus ending the 
first of the Berlin Crises. 

The city remained more or less quiet as a Cold War 
issue until 1955, At this time Russia extended diplo¬ 
matic recognition to West Germany but was frus¬ 
trated when the Western powers and most of the rest 
of the world refused to recognize East Germany, 
Later that year the Soviets signed a treaty with East 
Germany, according the latter control over the land- 
access routes to West Berlin, an action denounced as 
illegal by the Western powers. Thereafter, tensions 
over Berlin mounted as East German guards sporadi¬ 
cally harassed traffic along the Autobahn (major high¬ 
ways) leading from West Germany to West Berlin. 
However the middle and late 1950s became a time of 
summit diplomacy and professions of East-West 
peaceful coexistence, and no serious confrontation 
over Berlin materialized. 

The second full-fledged Berlin Crisis came in Au¬ 
gust, 1961, when East Germany, with the backing of 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, erected the Berlin Wall, 
a barrier initially made of barbed wire that was set up 
all along the borders of the Western sectors of the ci ty. 
Most observers felt that the purpose of the barri¬ 
cades—and later the brick and concrete wall built in 
their place—was to stem an embarras,sing flood of 
refugees passing from East Berlin into West Berlin 
and then on to West Germany to escape life under the 
Communist regime. Although the wall was erected 
solely on East German territory, the Western Allies 
claimed that in prohibiting freedom of movement 
within the city the Communists were abrogating the 
Four Power Agreements on Berlin, In reaction to the 
wall President John f. Kennedy mobilized American 
reserve units; with tensions high, troops and tanks of 
the West’s Berlin garrisons faced Communist forces 
across the barbed wire barricades. For weeks a major 
war seemed imminent. But hostilities along the wall 
were averted, and eventually the Western powers 
tacitly accepted the wall’s presence. 

In this, as in the Berlin Crisis of 1948-49, the dis¬ 
puted city was made a focal point of Cold War rival¬ 
ries. Although in the early 1970s tensions over Berlin 
had significantly lessened, the city remained a captive 
and potential powder keg of bipolar world politics. 


BERLIN WALL (see Berlin Crises) 

BERNARD, Sir Francis (i 712-1779) 

Colonial governor of N.J., 1758-60, and Mass., 

1760-69 

Sir Francis Bernard, as British governor first of New 
Jersey (1758-60) and later of Massachusetts (1760- 
69), was not unsympathetic to the Colonists’ griev¬ 
ances against the Crown. Born in England (1712) and 
educated there as a lawyer. Governor Bernard pro¬ 
posed that the Colonies be granted the right to levy 
their own internal taxes and be given representation 
in Parliament, But the king’s ministers ignored Ber¬ 
nard’s advice and ordered him to enforce Parliament’s 
tax laws in the face of local hostility. As a loyal servant 
of the Crown, Bernard strictly obeyed orders and soon 
created a furor when he dissolved the Massachusetts 
assembly in 1768 after it had adopted tlie Massachu¬ 
setts circular letter denouncing the townshend 
acts. In a belated effort to mollify Massachusetts, tlie 
British government recalled Bernard to England, 
where he died in 1779 while the Revolution he had 
tried to prevent was well under way, 

mWSTm, Leonard {1918- ) 

Conductor, composer, pianist/ Musical Director, 

New York Philharmonic, 1958-69/ Wrote scores 

for several Broadway m usicals 

Launched into musical fame by a stunning perfor¬ 
mance as the substitute conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic in 1943, Leonard Bernstein became 
something of a musical monument in the minds of 
millions of Americans, Bernstein was born at 
Lawrence, Mass,, in 1918, and was educated at Har¬ 
vard University and the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Already renowned in the field of classical music for 
his works as a composer and for his frequent guest 
appearances as a conductor of orchestras all over the 
world, and famous in the popular idiom for his 
Broadwayshows On the Town (1944), Wonderful Town 
(1953), Candide (1956) and West Side Story (1957), 
Bernstein, at the age of 40 in 1958, received one of the 
highest tributes the musical world can bestow— 
selection as permanent conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic, In 1969 he startled his colleagues by 
relinquishing that post to devote himself to compos¬ 
ing, Mass, his first major composition after 1969, was 
performed in September, 1971, as the dedicatory work 
at the oicial opening of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts in Washington, D.C. 

BERRIGAN, Z)u//m/(iP2/- ) and Philip 

{1923- ) 

Roman Catholic clergymen/ Active in anti- 

Vietnam War protest movement 

To their comrades in the anti-viETNAM war protest; 
movement of the 1960s, the Berrigan brothers, Daniel 


and Philip, proved an inspiration, while at the same 
time they were viewed as subversives by the Govern¬ 
ment. Born two years apart, in 1921 and 1923 respec¬ 
tively, Daniel and Philip Berrigan were the sons of a 
wage earner with Socialist political leanings, The 
brothers grew up near Syracuse, N,Y„ where their 
own family’s poverty and that of their neighbors made 
a deep impression on the young boys. Because they 
had come to maturity in a home that was both radical 
and Catholic, it seemed natural for them to take Holy 
Orders as a means of serving both God and man. For 
Daniel, a Jesuit, experiences among the worker priests 
of France confirmed him in his radical Christianity. 
For Philip, a Josephite, his work as a parish priest 
among Baltimore’s black poor had a similar effect. 
For both, the Vietnam, War proved to be the issue that 
would lift them from the obscurity of ordinary church 
service to national and world attention. In October, 
1967, Philip led a raid on a Baltimore draft board, in 
which animal blood was poured on the files, and the 
next year he and Daniel—together with seven others 
-invaded a draft board in Catonsville, Md„ burning 
the records there. Tried for this act, both brothers were 
sentenced to prison. While imprisoned, Philip was 
charged with conspiracy to kidnap presidential ad¬ 
viser henry KISSINGER as a means of protesting the 
continuing war. In 1972 Daniel was freed on parole, 
while Philip’s trial on the conspiracy charges ended in 
a hung jury, and in November, 1972, he was granted 
parole, 

BETEE, Hans Albrecht {1906- ) 

Nuclear physicist/ Helped build first atomic 
bomb during W. W. /// Nobel Prize winner in 
physics, 1967 

One of the scientists who helped build the atomic 
bomb during World War II, Hans Bethe has devoted 
much of his time in the years since then working for 
international control oTnuclear weapons. Born in 
Strasbourg, Germany, in 1906, and educated at Ger¬ 
man universities, Bethe was an early refugee from 
Nazism, coming to the U.S, in 1935 to teach and carry 
on research at Cornell University, During world 
WAR ii he served as director of the theoretical physics 
division of the Manhattan project, wlrich built the 
world’s first atomic bomb. After the war Bethe con¬ 
tinued to teach and to carry on his own research, often 
serving as both a scientific and a disarmament adviser 
to the Federal Government. In 1963 he was amember 
of the U.S, delegation that negotiated the Test-Ban 
Treaty (1964) with the Soviet Union, prohibiting fu¬ 
ture tests of atomic weapons in the atmosphere. Rec¬ 
ognized as one of the world’s outstanding theoretical 
physicists, he was awarded the Nobel Prize in Physics 
in 1967 for his theoretical work on tlie structure of the 
atomic nucleuSr - 

BETHEL COMMUNITY (see Communal 
Societies) 
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BETHUNE, Mary McLeod {1875-1955) 

Negro educator/ Served with National Youth 

Administration and War Dept. 

The youngest of 17 children of two former slaves, 
Mary McLeod Bethune was born on her father’s tiny 
South Carolina farm in 1875, As a pupil at a local free 
school she showed such remarkable potential that she 
received a scholarship to continue her education, 
eventually graduating from Chicago’s Moody Bible 
Institute in 1895. After teaching several years at black 
schools in the South, she established her own Daytona 
Normal and Industrial Institute for Negro Girls (now 
the Bethune-Cookman College) at Daytona Beach, 
Fla,, in 1904, The financing was meager: “I begged 
strangers for a broom, a lamp,” she was to recall. But 
within two decades her school had become a model 
institution, and Mrs, Bethune was acknowledged as 
one of the nation’s leading Negro educators, Her long 
friendship with Mrs, eleanor roosevelt gave her 
access to the White House, and during the new deal, 
as director of the division of Negro affairs of the na¬ 
tional YOUTH ADMINISTRATION (1936-44), she was 
instrumental in securing employment for young Ne¬ 
groes, During world war ii she also served the War 
Department by helping in the selection of officer can¬ 
didates for the Women’s Army Corps, Mrs, Bethune 
died in 1955. 

BEVERIDGE, Albert Jeremiah {1862-192 7) 

Republican senator from Indiana, 1899-1911/ 

Reformer instrumental in formation of Progres¬ 
sive Party, 1912 

In the first decade of the 20th century the ranks of the 
ruling Republican Party were torn by a widening 
schism between conservatives and progressives, and 
Albert Jeremiah Beveridge-Republican senator 
from Indiana from 1899 until 1911—was unquestion¬ 
ably to be counted among the latter. A champion of 
President Theodore Roosevelt’s policies, he pressed 
in the Senate for the passage of meat inspection laws, 
child labor laws and the breaking of the power of the 
trusts. Finally it was his opposition to the payne-al- 
DRicH TARIFF— which he felt protected special indus¬ 
trial interests to the detriment of ordinary people 
—that cost him reelection to his Senate seat in 1910, 
He then helped organize the bull moose party, 
which ran Theodore Roosevelt in a losing cause 
against woodrow Wilson and william Howard 
TAFT for the Presidency in 1912. Wilson won. Unsuc¬ 
cessful thereafter in his own further attempts to win 
office, Beveridge, who had been born the son of a poor 
Ohio farmer in 1862, devoted himself to a biography 
of former Chief Justice john marshall. His The Life 
of John Marshall (1916,1919) is still considered an 
outstanding political biography. At his death in 1927, 
Beveridge left an incomplete study of Lincoln. 

See Claude Bowers: Beveridge and The Progressive 


BIBLE SOCIETIES 

Find U.S. society formed, 1808/American Bible 
Society organized, 1816/ United Bible Societies 
created as international coordinating body, 
1946/ An average of almost 100 million Bibles 
published and dmeminatcd in U.S. each year 

In just one year, 1970, the United Bible Societies -.- 
which includes the American Bible Society-disseni* 
inated some 173 million Bibles, New Testaments and 
selected portions of the Scriptures in 500 language.s to 
more than 150 nations. More than half this total (99,5 
million) was distributed in the U.S. 

Bible societies first appeared during the Proteslani 
Reformation in Europe, but the modern movement to 
disseminate the Scriptures began with the formation, 
in London in 1804, of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Four years later the first Bible society in 
America was organized in Philadelphia, and within 
the next half dozen years more than 100 local societies 
had sprung up throughout the nation. As the frontier 
expanded westward, the demand for printed Bibles 
became great, and in 1816 delegates from 35 local 
Bible societies met in New York to found the Ameri¬ 
can Bible Society to coordinate the publishing and 
distribution of the Scriptures and to enter the field of 
translation. The American Bible Society’s first foreign 
agency was opened in Turkey in 1836. In the following 
decades the work of the American, British and other 
national societies increasingly turned to the transla¬ 
tion and distribution of the Scriptures in such non- 
Christian lands as China and India, and in 1946 the 
representatives of 13 national organizations, includ¬ 
ing the American Bible Society, convened in London 
to create the United Bible Societies to coordinate 
work on a worldwide scale. 

The United Bible Societies had increased its mem¬ 
bership to approximately 35 national organizations by 
the early 1970s, and by then had distributed more 
than a billion complete or partial copies of the Scrip¬ 
tures in more than 1000 languages. Working inde- 
pendently of the American and United Bible Socie¬ 
ties, the New York Bible Society International in 1970 
distributed nearly 8,5 million copies of the Scripture.s 
in 80 languages, while the Gideon International 
(founded 1899) continued its program of placing 
Bibles in hotel rooms in the U.S. and abroad. Millions 
of whole or partial copies of the Scriptures in various 
languages have been published in braille for the blind 
by the American and United Bible Societie,s, 

BICYCLING 

“Boneshaker” introduced, 1868/ “Ordinary” 
followed, 1876/ First bikes produced in U.S,, 
1878/ Modern “safety bike” introduced, 1885, 
initiating bicycle craze/ First marathon bike 
race, Madison Square Garden, 1891 

An odd contraption known as the “boneshaker” 
brought bicycling to America in 1868, and soon led to 


a cycling craze that changed morals, manners and 
mores~-and even appeared briefiy to pose a minor 
threat to the nation’s economic stability. The bone¬ 
shaker, an English invention, was aptly named for the 
shocking jolts of its two iron-rimmed wheels; it was 
propelled by means of front-wheel pedals. It began as 
a toy of the rich, costing over $100, but nonethele.ss 
became so popular that rinks and academies sprang 
up throughout the country to give riding instructions. 

The next innovation in bicycling came with the in¬ 
troduction of another English model—the notorious 
“penny-farthing,” or “ordinary,” as it was called in 
America, The ordinary had an enormous front wheel, 
up to five feet in diameter, front-wheel pedals and a 
tiny rear wheel. The ordinary was treacherous to ride; 
striking a gopher hole or a rock often sent the rider 
plunging forward to crash on the ground, a cause of 
injuries and even fatalities. The first ordinaries were 
imported in 1876 by Col, Albert A. Pope, who began 
manufacturing them domestically in. Boston two years 
later. His model weighed over 70 pounds and cost 
$313, As early as 1884, one was ridden by Thomas 
Stevens from Oakland, Calif,, to Boston in 124 days, 
(Stevens was chased by coyotes and shot at by playful 
cowboys.) 

In 1885 bicycling was tamed with the invention of 
the “safety bike”—yet another Engli.sh development, 
This velocipede had a chain-driven rear wheel, brakes 
and .solid rubber tires. Three years later Dr. J. B. 
Dunlop ot Ireland invented the balloon tire, and bi¬ 
cycling became a major sport in the U.S, and Europe. 

By 1896 there were some 400 manufacturers in the 
U.S, alone; jheir models sold for $100-$125, and out 
of a population of abou 170 million, some four million 
Americans owned bikes. There were tandems—or bi¬ 
cycles built for two—an eccentric for three to sit 
abreast and a bike manned by 24 riders. 

Bicycle clubs sprang up throughout the nation. As 
early as 1880 the League of American Wheelmen was 
formed in Newport, R.I. By 1898 this organization 
had a membership of more than 102,000, with a chap¬ 
ter in every major U.S. city. Clubs rode together for 
social purposes, as well as for mutual protection 
against aggressive horsemen, rock-throwing urchins 
and yokels who thrust slicks in spokes. The clubs also 
agitated for better roads, accommodations and pro¬ 
tective laws. The late- 19th-century bicycling craze in¬ 
spired many songs, including the famous “Daisy Bell” 
(“A bicycle built for two”), stories, plays and cycle 
publications. Women cyclists dressed in daring new 
bloomers, while men donned knickers to ride, A 
moral decline was predicted, as young couples rode 
off together for country outings. To some, the nation’s 
cultural and economic underpinnings seemed threat¬ 
ened, as piano .sales dipped 50 percent and book sales 
plunged. 

Bikes brought a mania for speed—known as 
“scorching.” On Nov. 11,1868, at the Empire Skating 
Rink in New York, the first of countless organized 
American bike races was held, and in, 1891 a six-day 


bike race-the first of many such marathons-was 
staged in Madison Square Garden. The bicycle 
reached its peak of popularity in the 1890s, Then, with 
the advent of the automobile in the first decade of the 
20tii century, the bicycle lost its vogue, its use over the 
next several decades being largely restricted to chil¬ 
dren, In the 1960s and ’70s, however, bicycle riding by 
adults was again being widely promoted, both as the 
conservationist’s answer to urban automotive pollu¬ 
tion and as a .source of exercise for health-conscious 
adults. In a number of cities, including New York, 
there is mounting pressure to assign special lanes in 
downtown streets for the exclusive use of bicycles. 
Today there are an estimated 75.3 million frequent 
bike riders in the nation. 

See Arthur J. Palmer; Riding High; The Story of the 
Bicycle, 

BIDDLE, Francis Beverley {1886-1968} 

Lawyer/ Chairman, National Labor Relations 
Board, 1984/Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, 8rd 
Circuit, 1989-40/ U.S. Attorney General, 1941- 
45/ Judge, International Military Tribunal 
{Nuremberg Dials), 1945-46 

A member of one of Philadelphia’s wealthiest and 
foremost Republican families, Francis Biddle was 
often called “a traitor to his class” because of his sup¬ 
port of and .service in franklin d, roosevelt’s new 
DEAL of the 1930s, Beginning with his appointment as 
chairman of the national labor relations board 
by Roosevelt in 1934, Biddle served in a long string of 
Democratic appointments, including: chief counsel to 
the joint congressional committee to investigate the 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY, 1938-39; Judge, U.S. 
Court of Appeals, 3rd Circuit, 1939; U.S, Solicitor 
General, 1940; U.S, Attorney General, 1941-45; and 
as a HARRY s. TROMAN-appointed judge on the Inter¬ 
national Military Tribunal which conducted the 
NUREMBERG TRIALS at the end ofWORLD WAR IL Bom 
in Paris in 1886 while his parents were living abroad, 
Biddle graduated from Harvard Law School in 19H 
and served as secretary to Supreme Court Justice 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES before practicing law in the 
family firm in Philadelphia. As a Republican he was 
appointed a special assistant to the U.S, AttorneyTor 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania,: 1922-26, but 
during the Depression switched party loyalties to en¬ 
list in the Roosevelt Administration, .Biddle wrote 
several books, including his memoirs. In Brief Au¬ 
thority (1962), In 1968 he died at the age of 82 wliile 
vacationing on Cape Cod, 

Bimil, Nicholas {1786-1844) 

• Man of letters, financier/ Edited journals of 
Lewis and Clark/President, Second Bank of the 
US., 1828-36 

Scholar, lawyer, diplomat, author, editor and finan- 
cier—Nicholas Biddle was a man of many careers, the 
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last of which would eventually bring about his ruin. 
Born in 1786 to a wealthy Philadelphia family, Biddle 
graduated from the College of New Jersey (now 
PRINCETON) at 15. From 1804 to 1807 he was a U.S. 
diplomat, serving in France and then Britain. Return¬ 
ing home in 1807, Biddle became a writer and in 1812 
was appointed editor of Joseph dennie’s Port Folio, 
the nation’s first important literary periodical. During 
these years he also edited a portion of the journals of 
the LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION. In 1823 Biddle be¬ 
came president of the Second bank of the u.s. His 
sound money policies made enemies of inflationists, 
particularly Western farmers, and in 1832 the bank 
itself became an issue in the presidential election. 
With the reelection that year of President Andrew 
JACKSON, the bank was doomed, and when its Federal 
charter expired in 1836, Biddle reorganized it under 
a Pennsylvania state charter as The Bank of the 
United States of Pennsylvania. Now Biddle began 
engaging in risky, speculative ventures, and when 
these failed he retired from banking in 1839, Two 
years later Biddle’s conduct of the bank’s affairs led to 
his indictment on criminal charges, and though ac¬ 
quitted on a technicality, his reputation was ruined, 
Biddle died in 1844. 

BIENVILLE, Sieur de {Jean Baptiste Le Moyne) 

{1680-1768) 

French colonizer/ Founded Mobile, Ala,, 1710, 
and New Orleans, 1718/ Three times colonial 
governor of La. 

Jean Baptiste Le Moyne—whose name is practically 
synonymous with the French colonization of Loui- 
siana-was born at Ville-Marie (now Montreal), 
Quebec, in 1680, the son of a French nobleman. At 
age 12 he joined the French navy and five years later 
accompanied his older brother pierre, sieur d’Iber¬ 
ville on an exploratory voyage to the Hudson Bay 
region and then to Louisiana to form a French colony 
at Old Biloxi, In 1701, at the age of 21, Bienville be¬ 
came governor, moving his headquarters first to Mo¬ 
bile Bay and, in 1710, to the present site of the city of 
Mobile, Ala. (then a part of French Louisiana). In¬ 
dian attacks and yellow fever epidemics, together with 
the connivances of his political enemies resulted in his 
replacement as governor in 1712, But he was restored 
to office in 1717 by financier John Law when his 
colonization company took over Louisiana, By then 
large numbers of French colonists were landing in 
Louisiana, and in 1718, Bienville laid out New Or¬ 
leans as a major port city. However, he was to lose out 
once more to his rivals, who won his recall to France, 
only to see the colony’s prosperity decline in his ab¬ 
sence. He was again restored to the office of governor, 
returning to Louisiana in 1733 to find the settlers 
threatened by Indians. Failing in two forays against 
them, Bienville finally requested his own recall. Re¬ 
turning to Paris in 1743, he died there in 1768. 

See W. J. Eccles: France in America, 


BIERCE, >4 Gwinett {1842-c. 1914) 

Newspaper correspondent, author, satirist 

In a lifetime of writing and reporting, Ambrose Bierce 
turned out a near endless stream of short, scathing 
pieces of personal observation—collected in books 
with titles such as The Fiend’s Delight (1872) and 
Cobwebs from an Empty Skull (1874)—which were 
widely read for their exposure of corruption and hy¬ 
pocrisy on the part of public figures. His style won him 
the epithet “Bitter Bierce,’’ Born (1842) to a poor 
farming family in Ohio, Bierce fought for the Union 
in the civil war and afterward settled in San Fran¬ 
cisco—where a brother had found him work with the 
U.S, Mint—and began writing for local weeklies. 
After going to London in 1872, he returned to San 
Francisco four years later to resume writing for 
newspapers. In 1896 he became a Washington corre¬ 
spondent for william RANDOLPH hearst’s San Fran¬ 
cisco Examiner, then switched to the New York Amer¬ 
ican in 1897. Among his best-known books are Can 
Such Things Be (1893), a collection of tales of the su¬ 
pernatural, and Devil’s Dictionary (1906), a potpourri 
of his acid observations on life. Late in 1913, when he 
was almost 72, Bierce disappeared into revolu¬ 
tion-torn Mexico apparently in search of Pancho Villa, 
Never heard from again, he is thought to have died in 
Mexico in January, 1914, 

BIGELOW, Mn(i5i7-iPii) 

Diplomat, man of letters/ As U.S. Consul in 
Paris, 1861-64, was influential in preventing 
French assistance to Confederacy/ Helped es¬ 
tablish N. Y. Public Library, 1890s 

An able diplomat and public servant, John Bigelow 
helped forestall French support of the Confederacy as 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S consul general at Paris, 1861-64, 
and later enriched the nation’s intellectual life both as 
an editor and author and as president of the board of 
trustees of the New York Public Library. Born at Mal¬ 
den, N.Y., in 1817, Bigelow graduated from Union 
College in 1835, and between 1848 and 1861 shared 
the ownership of the New York Evening Post with 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Together the two men 
waged a strong editorial campaign against slavery, 
and with the outbreak of the civil war, Bigelow ac¬ 
cepted Lincoln’s appointment to serve the Union in a 
diplomatic capacity in Paris, After the war he pub¬ 
lished an annotated edition of benjamin franklin’s 
autobiography. Life of Benjamin Franklin (1874), and 
then, in 10 volumes. The Complete Works of Benjamin 
Franklin (1887-88), As president of the board of 
trustees of the New York Public Library in the 1890s, 
he helped establish a great reference department by 
combining the private book collections of the Astor, 
Lenox and Tilden foundations. (See john shaw bil¬ 
lings.) Before his death in 1911 at the age of 94, Bi¬ 
gelow had published many books, including a study 
of his friend Samuel j. tilden, and of Franco-Ameri- 


can relations during the Civil War, His own five vol¬ 
umes of memoirs, Retro.tpections of an Active Life, 
were published posthumously between 1909 and 
1913, 

See Margaret Clapp: Forgotten First Citizen. 

BIG STICK {stt Roosevelt, Theodore) 

BIKINI ATOLL ATOMIC TESTS 

First test series conducted at Bikini in July, 1946, 
to gauge effect of nuclear attack on naval ships/ 
Test at Bikini, 1954, accidentally exposed 23 
Japanese fishermen to radioactive fallout/ Final 
test, air explosion of an H-bomb, 1956 

At a few seconds past nine a.m,, on July 1,1946, the 
United States exploded an atomic bomb in the air 
above Bikini Atoll, a patch of coral reef in the Mar¬ 
shall Islands of the South Pacific from which the is¬ 
land’s small community of native inhabitants had 
been evacuated. It was the first detonation of an 
atomic bomb since world war ii (see Hiroshima, 
bombing of), and it was meant as a test of the effec¬ 
tiveness of atomic attacks on naval vessels. For this 
purpose, the U.S. Navy had assembled a fleet of 73 
obsolete ships which were anchored around the atoll 
and in its lagoon, Five of the ships were sunk, and in 
a second test on the 25th of July, 11 vessels went down 
when a bomb was exploded in the shallow water 
under a vessel in the center of the fleet. Under pres¬ 
sure from concerned scientists and citizens worried 
about fallout and possible tidal waves, President 
harry s. TRUMAN canceled a third test—this in deep 
water—scheduled for that summer. 

In 1954, during the Administration of dwight d, 
EISENHOWER, a new round of testing was begun on 
March 1 with the explosion, at ground level on Bikini, 
of an atomic weapon far more powerful than earlier 
bombs, which had been in the 20-kiloton range- 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT, The test produced 
a cloud of fallout that drifted across the Pacific to rain 
down on an unsuspecting Japanese fishing fleet, seri¬ 
ously poisoning 23 fishermen and causing at least one 
fatality, Finally, in 1956, the massive new hydrogen 
bomb was tested at Bikini, the last weapons test on the 
atoll. Under mounting public protest, provoked 
largely by the fear of fallout, the atomic energy 
commission turned increasingly to underground tests. 

By the 1970s, with contamination levels greatly re¬ 
duced on the atoll, Bikini’s former natives, with U.S. 
Government assistance, began making plans to return 
to their old home, 

mimOS, John Shaw {1838-1913) 

Civil War surgeon, librarian, medical bibliog¬ 
rapher/ Expanded, modernized Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral’s Library, 1864-95 

Trained as a physician and surgeon, John Shaw 
Billings went on to make his greatest contribution to 


medicine as a bibliographer and librarian. Born in In¬ 
diana in 1838, Billings was educated at Miami (Ohio) 
University and the Medical College of Ohio, from 
which he was graduated in 1860, With the outbreak of 
the CIVIL WAR the following year, he became a hospi¬ 
tal administrator in the Union Army and, later, medi¬ 
cal inspector of the Army of the Potomac, As Assistant 
Surgeon General and then Deputy Surgeon General 
of the U,S, (1864-95), he built the Surgeon General’s 
Library into one of the world’s greatest medical li¬ 
braries; its Index Catalogue put medical bibliography 
on a modern footing. Appointed director of the New 
York Public Library in 1896, Billings, before his death 
in 1913, made the newly consolidated facility the most 
extensive public library in the nation, 

BILLINGS ,{Henry Wheeler Shaw) {1818-1885) 

Author, lecturer, humorist 

A failure at everything from farming to riverboat 
piloting, Massachusetts-born (1818) Henry Wheeler 
Shaw did not find his niche in life until he began writ¬ 
ing humorous aphorisms for Poughkeepsie, N,Y„ 
newspapers when he was 45, His cracker-barrel phi¬ 
losophy, expressed in pithy two or three line sayings, 
made him a local success. When, in 1865, he published 
his first book of adages under his pen name, .losh Bil¬ 
lings, Shaw became a nationwide celebrity. Soon he 
was widely acclaimed on the lecture stage, where he 
amused audiences with his homespun and gentle rib¬ 
bing of American customs. Among his best known 
works are Josh Billings, His Sayings {l%5),Josh Bil¬ 
lings’ Spice Box (1881) and Josh Billings’ Farmer’s 
Allminax, the last published annually between 1869 
and 1880, He died in 1885 from an apoplectic stroke, 

mihlNGS, William {1746-1800) 

First native-born professional musician in 

America/ Composed Revolutionary War songs 

Whi le earning a living as a tanner. Boston-bom (1746) 
William Billings taught himself the rudiments of mu¬ 
sical composition, writing out exercises on hides. 
Eventually giving up tanning, Billings became Amer¬ 
ica’s first native-born professional musician, As a 
singing teacher he trained choirs in major Boston 
churches, introducing them to hymns and choruses of 
his own composition, To help students begin on key, 
Billings pioneered in the use of the pitch pipe. His 
song books, highly popular in the Boston area, in¬ 
cluded The New England Psalm Singer (1770) and The 
Singing Master’s Assistant (1778). Billings was a fer¬ 
vent patriot during the Revolutionary war, and his 
stirring songs were sung by both civilians and soldiers 
of the Continental Army. In 1774 Billings began a 
singing school which by 1786 developed into the 
Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society, the oldest contin¬ 
uously functioning singing group in the U.S, Billings 
died in 1800 jusLbefore his 54th birthday. 

See Max Savelle: Seeds of Liberty. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS (see Constitutional Amendments) 

BILLY THE KID {William H, Bonney) {1859-1S81) 

Cattle rustler, desperado/ Reputed to have killed 

21 men 

One of the most famous killers of the Southwest, Billy 
the Kid (William H. Bonney) was said to have mur¬ 
dered 21 men before he was shot to death at the age 
of 22 by Sheriff Pat Garrett at Fort Summer, N.M,, in 
1881. Ten weeks earlier while escaping from jail, Billy 
had killed two deputies, Born in New York City in 
1859, Bonney was taken west by his family and raised 
in numerous towns by his mother and stepfather, his 
natural father having died when Billy was just three, 
A frequenter of saloons and an adept cardplayer as a 
child, at 12 he reputedly knifed a man to death for 
insulting his mother, and at 16 killed three peaceful 
Indians while stealing their furs. By the late 1870s 
Billy, having turned down an amnesty offer from New 
Mexico’s territorial governor, lew Wallace, was 
leading a 12-man gang on a rampage of cattle rustling 
and murder, A favorite of dance-hall women and 
something of a dandy, he was already fabled as an 
outlaw by the time he met his end at Garrett’s hands. 

BIMETALLISM (see Bullion in Currency) 

BINGHAM, a/e/i (7757-7577) 

Textbook editor, publisher/ Leader in movement 

for free schools 

For 25 years Caleb Bingham’s readers. The American 
Preceptor (1794) and The Columbian Orator (1797), 
dominated New England primary education, his reli¬ 
gious and patriotic selections supplementing the 
psalm book and the Bible, which had long been the 
basic readers for students. In addition, his spelling 
books, grammars and other texts were, with noah 
Webster’s, among the earliest written in the United 
States, Born in Salisbury, Conn., in 1757, Bingham 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1782, After teaching in 
Boston schools he went into business as a writer 
bookseller and publisher, At the time of his death in 
Boston in 1817, he was aleader in the local movement 
for free primary education. 

BINGHAM, George Caleb (1811-1879) 

Painter of frontier life in the Mississippi Valley 

The earthy life of the settlers of the Mississippi River 
Valley was early captured on canvas by one of their 
own sons, Missouri-reared George Caleb Bingham, 
the first important native-born artist of the American 
West. Born in Virginia in 1811 to apioneer family who 
went west to Missouri in 1819, Bingham was a largely 
self-taught painter who first achieved success as a 
portrait artist, But his later and best-known works 
portray realistic, vigorous and often humorous scenes 
from everyday frontier life: “Raftsmen Playing 


Cards” (1844); “Jolly Flatboatmen” (1846); “The 
Wood Boat” (1850); “Canvassing for a Vote” (1851)' 
“Emigration of Daniel Boone” (1851); “County Elec¬ 
tion” (1851-52), As such titles reveal, river life and 
politics were Bingham’s favorite themes, but his in¬ 
terest in politics became more than that of a mere ob¬ 
server. Before his death in 1879, he went on to serve 

as Missouri’s treasurer(1862-65)andadjutantgeneral 

(1875). But the quality of his painting declined as his 
political activity increased, and he produced few no¬ 
table works after 1860. 

BINGHAM, Hiram (1875-1956) 

Teacher, explorer, politician/ Governor of 
Conn,, 1924-25, and U,S, senator from Conn,, 
1925-33 

As lieutenant governor (1923-24) and governor of 
Connecticut (1924-25), and then as U.S. senator from 
that state (1925-33), Hawaii-born (1875) Hiram 
Bingham had a reputation as a business-oriented, 
conservative Republican. As an Army Air Service offi¬ 
cer during world war i, he became a distinguished 
aviator and flying instructor. But it was as an explorer- 
archaeologist that Hiram Bingham achieved lasting 
fame, After receiving his Ph.D. from Harvard in 1905, 
Bingham joined the faculty at Yale (1907), where he 
taught Latin American history until his election as 
Connecticut governor in 1924. As leader of several ar¬ 
chaeological expeditions to Peru (1911-15), Bingham 
uncovered Machu Picchu, the last Incan stronghold, 
and found the site of Vitcos, once the Incas’ capital, 
Bingham wrote several books about his discoveries, 
including Lost City of the Incas (1948), He also wrote 
two books on Elihu li^ale, benefactor of the university, 
Bingham died in Washington in 1956, 

BINNEY, Horace (1780-1875) 

Attorney/ Successfully defended Girard trust in 
landmark Supreme Court case, 1844 

By successfully arguing before the Supreme Court in 
1844 that the late financier Stephen girard was 
within his rights in appointing the city of Philadelphia 
trustee for properties he had left to establish a school 
for orphan boys, lawyer Horace Binney firmly estab¬ 
lished a city government’s authority to act as trustee 
of private bequests. In so doing, Binney not only 
turned back the challenge of Girard’s relatives but 
outargued one of America’s most eloquent attorneys, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. Binney was born in Philadelphia 
m 1780, and by the early 1800s was one of the 
nation’s leading attorneys. In 1808 he was appointed 
a director of the bank of the u.s. A leader of Che 
American bar, he wrote numerous books and pam¬ 
phlets on both legal and historical topics, but his 
most famous works were three paraphlets- 
published in 1862—defending abraham Lincoln’s 
policies restricting civil liberties during the civil 
WAR. Binney died in Philadelphia in 1875, 
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BIRNEY,/fl/fle.v Gillespie (1792-1857) 

Abolitionist/ Presidential candidate of the Lib¬ 
erty Party, 1840, 1844 

In slow and painful stages Kentucky-born (1792) 
James G. Birney moved from the position of Alabama 
slaveholder to moderate opponent of slavery’s exten¬ 
sion and ul timately to the role of one of the nation’s 
leading abolitionists. In the process Birney, a lawyer 
by profession, introduced bills in the Alabama legis¬ 
lature in the 1820s to limit the growth of slavery and 
in 1832 embarked on an antislavery writing and speak¬ 
ing campaign in slaveholding Kentucky before finally 
freeing his own inherited slaves in 1834. Ignoring 
threats to his life, Birney remained in Kentucky for 
four years—moving to Ohio in 1836 only after it 
proved impossible for him to publi,sh his antislavery 
weekly, the Philanthropist, in Kentucky, The same 
year, a proslavery mob in Cincinnati destroyed 
Birney’s press, He attacked both Democrats and 
Whigs for their attitude toward slavery and insisted 
that abolitionists turn to political action, a view 
strongly opposed by william lloyd garrison, who 
preferred “moral suasion” and radical agitation. In 
1840 and 1844 Birney accepted the presidential 
nomination of the antislavery liberty party, Para¬ 
lyzed after a fall from a horse in 1845, Birney was 
forced to retire from public life. He died in 1857. 

See Betty Fladeland: James G. Birney: Slaveholder 
to Abolitionist, 

BISMARCK SEA, BATTLE OF (a&tWorldWarll) 

BITUMINOUS COAL ACT (1935) (see Guffey 
Coal Acts) 

BLACK, Hugo La Fayette (1886-1971) 

As,sociate Justice. U,S, Supreme Court, 1937- 

11/ Democratic,senator, Aku, 1927-37 

Shortly after he was confirmed by the Senate as Asso¬ 
ciate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court in 1937, Ala¬ 
bama Sen, Hugo L, Black was revealed as having been 
a member of the Kii Klux Klan. Admitting to brief 
membership, Black declared: “I believe my record as 
a Senator refutes every implication of racial or reli¬ 
gious intolerance.” But attacks on Black continued, 
even after he took his seat on the Court-lawyers 
criticizing his meager judicial experience (a term as 
police judge), and liberals recalling his rnthlessness as 
a Senate investigator of airmail contracts and public 
utilities (1933-35). But as an associate justice, Black’s 
insistence that the Bill of Rights should be applied to 
the state as well as Federal courts to assure all Ameri¬ 
cans a fair trial, while enraging many judges and law 
officers, in time won him the admiration of the very 
liberals and civil libertarians who had strongly op¬ 
posed his appointment to the court, 

Alabama-born (1886), Black had received a law 
degree in 1906 and begun practice in Birmingham, 


where he became known as the “poor man’s lawyer,” 
Elected to the Senate in 1926 and reelected in 1932, he 
belligerently supported President franklin d. Roo¬ 
sevelt’s new deal and trod on many political toes be¬ 
fore his elevation to the Supreme Court, Black died in 
1971, a few days after his retirement from the Court, 
and was eulogized as an outstanding judicial activist 
by many of his former critics, 

See Virginia V, Hamilton: Hugo Black, 

BLACK, Shirley Temple (1928- ) 

Child film star, 1930s/ Defeated in California 

congressional election, 1967/Member, U,S, del¬ 
egation to U.N, General As,semhly, 1969 

“People in the Depression wanted something to cheer 
them up and they fell in love with a dog and a little 
girl.” So Shirley Temple later explained her phenom¬ 
enal success as the dimpled, curly-haired singing and 
dancing child star of 1930s motion pictures, (The dog 
was Rin Tin Tin.) Born in California in 1928, Shirley 
Temple appeared in her first film when she was four, 
rose to fame in 1934 at the age of six in Stand Up and 
Cheer and before 1940 starred in .some 20 films-in- 
cluding Little Muss Marker, The Little Colonel and 
The Littlest Rebel. She was photographed for the news 
media more times than President franklin d, Roo¬ 
sevelt, and every girl whose parents could afford one 
owned a Shirley Temple doll. After marrying San 
Francisco businessman Charles A. Black in 1950, she 
gradually abandoned show business and began a sec¬ 
ond career in civil alTairs and politics. Her name hit 
the front pages in 1967 when she ran—but lost—as a 
Republican in a special California election for the 
House of Representatives, and again in 1969 when 
President RICHARD m. nixon appointed her to the U,S. 
delegation to the U.N. General Assembly. In 1972-73 
she was active in U.N. environmental studies, 

BLACK BALL LINE 

First regularly scheduled transatlantic shipping 

service/ Operated 1818 to 1878 

On Jan, 4,1818, a square-rigger flying the black disc 
Hag of the newly formed Black Ball Line left Iriver- 
pool, England, for New York. The next day a second 
Black Ball departed New York for Europe, This was 
the beginning ofa revolutionin transatlanticshipping 
that enabled passengers and shippersi to be sure of de¬ 
partures at specified dates to speoifled ports, Pre¬ 
viously some merchant ships plied defined routes, but 
their departure dates depended on full-cargo holds. 
The certainty of departure that the Black Ball Line 
offered made this company-^the idea of five New 
York cotton and textile merchants—an immediate 
success. By 1822 eight ships were sailing under its 
colors, gradually establishing New York City as the 
nation’s foremost port, especially for the shipment of 
cotton-tO'Englfifid. During the 1830s the line came 
under the financial control and management of Capt, 
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Charles H. Marshall, who brought it into a period of 
unparalleled prosperity. In the post-civiL war era, 
however, faster and more efficient foreign steam ves¬ 
sels cut sharply into the sail-oriented Black Ball’s 
profits, and the line ceased operations in 1878, 

BLACKBEARD (Edward Teach) (d. 1718) 

English pirate/ Operated off Va. and Carolinas 

With his long, bushy beard braided and tied with 
bright ribbons, pirate Edward Teach (or Thack or 
Thatch), known to history as Blackbeard, cut a figure 
as fearsome as his reputation. Little is known of his 
birth and early life, but he surfaced as an English pri¬ 
vateer during queen anne’s war (1702-13), having 
gathered a following of cutthroats about him, When 
peace ended chances for legal booty, Blackbeard be¬ 
came a pirate, eventually commanding five large ves¬ 
sels and 400 men. In about 1716 he apparently secured 
the protection of Carolina governor Charles Eden in 
exchange for a share of the pirate’s booty, but Vir¬ 
ginia’s governor Alexander spotswood proved less 
pliable. In 1718 Spotswood ordered Blackbeard’s 
apprehension, and on Nov. 21 of that year, a British 
warship brought the pirate to book, Blackbeard was 
killed in battle, and his head was severed and hung 
beneath the warship’s bowsprit, Legend has it that his 
treasure still lies buried along the Carolina coast. 

See L. E Williams: Pirates of Colonial Virginia. 

BLACK BELT 

Band of rich, black soil running across central 
Ala. and part of northern Mm,/ Became the 
heart of old cotton plantation system after 1812 

A nearly 5000-square-mile crescent-shaped area of 
dark acidic soil, the Black Belt contrasts vividly with 
the red clay common to most of the rest of the South, 
It stretches through rolling prairie from Alabama’s 
eastern counties of Macon and Bullock, across the 
state past Montgomery to Pickens and Sumter coun¬ 
ties and into Mississippi (where it is sometimes called 
the Black Prairie). 

With the rise in cotton prices after the war of i 8 i 2, 
enterprising cotton planters—some with fortunes to 
invest and others with only a slave or two purchased 
on credit—swarmed into the area, Over the next sev¬ 
eral decades most of the South’s great plantations and 
Negro slave populations came to be concentrated in 
the Black Belt, and most of the nation’s cotton pro¬ 
duction came from this region, The bumper cotton 
crops of the rich new lands brought prosperity to the 
ports of Mobile and New Orleans. But as new planta¬ 
tions were opened in the Deep South and Texas, in¬ 
creased cotton production drove the price drastically 
low in the 1850s and forced growers on poorer, “cot- 
toned-out” lands into poverty. Today the Black Belt 
is still a leading cotton-growing area, but farming in 
the region is now diversified, with cattle and poultry 
farming important parts of the region’s economy. 


BLACK CODES 

Acts passed, 1865-66, by Southern legislatures to 

limit freedom of emancipated Negroes 

The defeat of the confederate states of America in 
1865 and the adoption of the 13th Amendment to the 
Constitution ended slavery in the U.S. But for the four 
million ex-slaves in the South, true freedom remained 
a dream. Largely uneducated and unskilled, and ig¬ 
norant of both the privileges and responsibilities of 
liberty, these blacks were cast adrift from a familiar 
world into a war-shattered society that needed their 
labor but feared them as free people. In the immedi¬ 
ate postwar era (1865-66), the white-dominated state 
legislatures of the South sought to solve their regional 
labor problems and, at the same time, allay white 
fears by returning the Negro to a system of bondage 
that would differ only marginally from his former 
condition of slavery. The means to achieve these ends 
were the Black Codes—state laws which, while legal¬ 
izing the Negro’s status as a free man, restricted him 
in everything from conditions of employment to free¬ 
dom of speech and movement. Although these codes 
varied from state to state, all were intended to supply 
the white South with a vast pool of docile cheap labor 
and to keep intact, insofar as possible, the antebellum 
social structure of the region. 

Under the codes Negroes were granted certain lim¬ 
ited rights. They could, for example, inherit some 
kinds of property, and their marriages (when not in¬ 
terracial) were accorded legal recognition. But they 
were denied the vote, could not testify against whites 
in court and were not permitted to serve onjuries. The 
Mississippi code—one of the harshest—provided that 
contracts for labor between white employers and 
black workers be in writing, and that if a Negro should 
quit his job before his contract expired, he would for¬ 
feit wages already earned. Whites who tried to, lure 
Negroes away from their employment were consid¬ 
ered guilty of a crime, as were any who employed, 
sheltered or fed a Negro who had broken his labor 
contract. Freedom of speech for blacks was similarly 
restricted, It was a crime for a Negro to make “sedi¬ 
tious speeches [or engage in] insulting gestures, lan- 
page or acts,” Blacks who neglected to pay court 
imposed fines and costs within five days could be 
hired out by the sheriff to “any white person,” In 
South Carolina a Negro had to obtain a li¬ 
cense-costing from $10 to $100 a year-to work at 
occupations other than farm laborer or servant, and 
employers were prmitted to beat their help. 

The proliferation of the Black Codes throughout 
the defeated South generated, first, consternation and 
then rage in Congress. In April, 1866, Congress passed 
a civil rights act to invalidate the Black Codes, and 
later it passed the 14th Amendment to grant the 
Negro “the equal protection of the laws.*’. When all 
the Southern states, except Tennessee, refhsed to rat¬ 
ify the Amendment, Congress, then controlled by 
RADICAL REPUBLICANS, aboHshed (1867) the recalci¬ 


trant legislatures and divided the South into five mili¬ 
tary districts, each governed by the Army. (See 
reconstruction,) 

See J. G. Randall and David Donald; The Civil War 
and Reconstruction (2nd ed.), 

BLACKFOOT INDIANS (xe Indian Tribes) 

BLACK FRIDAY 

Crash in gold market, Sept. 24,1869 

Fresh from an 1868 triumph over “Commodore” 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT in a luthless cootest for con¬ 
trol of the Erie Railroad, New York financiers james 
FISK and jay gould the next year turned to a new 
scheme—cornering the nation’s entire free gold sup¬ 
ply, Gold was a speculative commodity sold on the 
New York Stock Exchange,, and if Fisk, Gould and 
their allies were to succeed in buying up all the ready 
gold, then the ulysses s, grant Administration 
would have to be persuaded not to intervene— 
specifically, not to dump gold from the Federal 
Treasury onto the free market. After engaging Grant’s 
brother-in-law, Abel R. Corbin, to lobby with the 
Administration against the Government’s sale of 
gold, the two magnates, in June, , 1869, lured Grant 
himself onto Fisk’s yacht for a day’s entertainment 
and conversation, Although Grant made no com¬ 
mitment to the financiers, Fisk and Gould encour¬ 
aged rumors that the Administration was in collusion 
with them. 

In the late summer of 1869 Fisk and Gould began 
buying gold in huge amounts, driving up the price 
rapidly. Many speculators, apparently convinced that 
the pair were assured of Federal collaboration, rushed 
to make large gold purchases themselves, driving the 
price higher still. In the meantime Grant and his ad¬ 
visers were becoming increasingly concerned, and on 
Sept. 24,1869, at the President’s instruction, Secretary 
of the Treasury george sewall boutwell offered 
$4 million in gold from U.S. Government reserves 
for sale on the free market. Gold’s price immediately 
plummeted from $ 162 to $135, destroying many spec¬ 
ulators, but not Gould and Fisk, the former having 
sold his, holdings before the Government acted, and 
the latter having repudiated his contracts to buy gold. 
To market , operatives the day became known as 
“Black Friday.” Although an aroused Congress in¬ 
vestigated the affair, it could not acquire sufficient ev¬ 
idence to indict any of the principals, including Fisk 
and Gould. Grant’s reputation suffered, however, for 
having allowed himself to be drawn into the scandal, 

BLACK HAWK WAR 

, U.S. campaign, 1882, against Chief Black 
Hawk's Algonquian Indians/ Black Hawk’s de¬ 
feat led to first Indian cession of lands iti Io wa 

A;treaty, signed in 1824 with the Sauk Indians of the 
Upper Mississippi River Valley, was thought by 




whites to have ceded all Indian lands east of the river 
and thus to have paved the way for white settlement 
of western Illinois and Wisconsin. But in 1831, when 
Chief Black Hawk, leader of the Algonquian nation— 
which included both the Sauk and the Fox tribes- 
witnessed whites plowing the Algonquian ancestral 
burial grounds in Illinois, he and his warriors began 
raiding outlying white farms. Under the command of 
Gen. Henry Atkinson a force of regulars and militia 
marched on Black Hawk, driving him across the Mis¬ 
sissippi into Missouri, With his people threatened by 
famine and by their ancient enemy, the Sioux, Black 
Hawk led a small party of his most militant followers 
back into Illinois. When ordered by Atkinson to re- 
cross the river, Black Hawk stood his ground. Atkin¬ 
son’s force-which counted among its number a 
youthful militia captain named abraham lincoln- 
once again marched on the Indians, driving Black 
Hawk and a small band of resisters deep into the for¬ 
ests of Wisconsin, In the summer of 1832 the famine- 
stricken band was hunted down and slaughtered, 
squaws and children as well as warriors. But Black 
Hawk himself was spared and taken in custody to the 
East, where he was put on display in several cities and 
brought to the White House to meet President An¬ 
drew JACKSON, As punishment for starting the war, 
the Indians were forced to sign a treaty ceding more 
land in Wisconsin and, for the first time, opening an 
area of Iowa to settlement, 

BLACK HILLS 

Made a Sioux reservation by TYeaty of Laramie, 
1868/ Gold discovered, 1874/ Custer defeated at 
Little Big Horn, 1876, but Indians forced to cede 
territory later in year 

The Treaty of Laramie, signed in 1868, accorded the 
Black Flills of Wyoming and South Dakota to the 
Sioux as a tribal homeland in exchange for ceding 
their hunting lands in Nebraska and Kansas. But al¬ 
most from the moment the treaty went into effect, 
white prospectors and land speculators were agitating 
to enter the Sioux preserve and turn it to their own 
profit, Pressure for white entry mounted sharply in 
1874 when Lt, Col. george Armstrong custbr and 
others announced the presence of gold in the Black 
Hills. In 1875, in response to white demands, the bu¬ 
reau OF INDIAN AFFAIR.S tried to force the Sioux to sell 
the Black Hills for $6 million. Refusing, the Sioiix- 
who regarded the Black Hills as a holy land—fell back 
to Montana with Custer and other officers and their 
men in hot pursuit; there, at the little big horn 
under the leadership of sitting bull and crazy 
HORSE, the Indians annihilated Custer’s column on 
June 25,1876, But the other troops in the region soon 
forced the-Indians to disperse and punished them se¬ 
verely in a series of running skirmishes, The Sioux 
were compelled to cede the Black Hills in October, 
1876, and the territory was quickly opened to white 
settlement and mining operations. The most impor- 
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tant metal found there proved, in the long run, to be 
copper, not gold, 

BLACK LEGION (UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF AMERICA) 

Secret order founded in Detroit, 19S3/ Opposed 
liberal New Deal policies and unionism 

With secret passwords and rituals and its members 
donning black hoods for clandestine meetings, the 
Black Legion—officially calling itself the United 
Brotherhood of America—was organized in Detroit, 
in 1932, as a Northern version of the Ku Klux Klan. 
Antiunion, anti-Semitic, anti-Negro, anti-Catholic 
and anti-Communist, the legion reached peak 
strength during President franklin d. Roosevelt’s 
first term. Amagnetfor extreme right-wing discontent 
with Roosevelt’s liberal new deal, the legion claimed 
to have more than two million members in 15 states 
in 1936. The same year, legionnaires were implicated 
in the “ritual” murder of a public works adminis¬ 
tration worker in Detroit. Police investigation dis¬ 
closed an alleged conspiracy to overthrow the U.S. 
Government. In 1937, after Roosevelt’s inauguration 
for a second term, Black Legion Commander in Chief 
Virgil H, Effinger was arrested in Michigan as a sub¬ 
versive. By the time of his acquittal in 1939, the 
hooded order had virtually disbanded. 

BLACKLISTING 

Began inpre-Revolutionary America with secret 
list used to deny employment to unionized tai¬ 
lors/ Used thereafter largely against union labor 
and employed in the mid-Wth century against 
alleged subversives 

As early as 1768, when New York’s tailors banded to¬ 
gether to demand higher wages, employers resorted to 
the device known as “blacklisting”—circulating a list 
of those individuals thought to be members of the 
protesting group and denying them employment. 
With the rapid expansion of industry in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, labor began to organize on a broader scale, and 
again employers regularly pressed the blacklist into 
service. During world war i, with the nation suffer¬ 
ing from a manpower shortage, labor turned the 
blacklist against its originators—making up a ledger 
of employers who were regarded as antilabor for the 
purpose of boycotting them. Finally blacklisting came 
under attack as an antilabor device in 1935, when the 
national labor relations board was established 
and compelled industry to rehire blacklisted union 
members and pay back wages. 

During the 1940s and 1950s the blacklist was to turn 
up in a political context. Investigations conducted by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities in 
1947 led to the accusation of numerous Hollywood 
personalities of having had Communist associations, 
and some of these-notably, the “Hollywood Ten,” 
including screenwriters Dalton Trumbo and Ring 


Lardner, Jr.—were thereafter denied jobs under their 
own names in the movie industry. At the same time a 
Senate subcommittee under Joseph r, mccarthy had 
begun investigations of alleged Communists in Gov¬ 
ernment service and other walks of life, and the anti- 
Communist sentiment of the period gave rise to 
blacklisting within Government as well as in the com¬ 
munications, education and business communities, 

BLACK MUSLIMS (NATION OF ISLAM) 

Black separatist movement/ Founded by Wali 
Fard, 1930/ Elijah Muhammad became leader in 
1934/ Sect owns, manages and operates farms 
and businesses 

During the summer of 1930 a black man named Wali 
Fard (or Farrad) arrived in Detroit and announced 
that he had come from the Holy City of Mecca, Fard 
maintained that his mission was to bring religious 
enlightenment to black people and to “pronounce 
judgment on the white devils who had enslaved the 
Black Nation,” Within ayear Fard, calling himself the 
Prophet, had gained a considerable Negro following. 
The Nation of Islam, as he named his movement, 
founded its first temple in Detroit, A Detroit follower, 
Elijah Poole-renamed Elijah Muhammad by the 
Prophet-became the sect’s foremost officer and, fol¬ 
lowing the Prophet’s disappearance in 1934, its spiri¬ 
tual leader, Muhammad moved the headquarters to 
Chicago and deified Fard, asserting that he had been 
Allah come in person to arouse the Black Nation. 

By the 1960s Muslim temples were located in 
every major U.S, city with a large black populace, A 
rift between Elijah Muhammad and New York leader 
MALCOLM X threatened to divide the movement, but in 
1965 the latter was shot to death at a public meeting 
by members of the sect, and unity was later restored. 
In the mid-1960s the popularity of prominent Mus¬ 
lims, such as heavyweight boxer muhammad all 
aided the growth of the movement, and in the 1970s 
there were temples in 27 states, claiming as many as 
250,000 members, Much of the movement’s prosely¬ 
tizing goes on in prisons. It attempts to help an indi¬ 
vidual raise his condition through self-discipline and 
abstinence from narcotics, alcohol and tobacco, and 
by obedience to the law. The sect studies both the Old 
Testament and the Koran, but accepts only the di¬ 
vinity of Allah,, It holds that the time for black people 
to form a separate Black Nation is at hand, and with 
this goal in mind sponsors its own farms and business 
enterprises to encourage Negro economic indepen¬ 
dence, as well as parochial schools and a paramilitary 
force known as The Fruit of Islam. The Muslim 
movement remains controversial and open to charges 
of racism because of its credo that all whites are 
“devils” and the immutable enemies of black people, 
Nonetheless it advocates obedience to the laws of 
white society on the grounds that blacks are “living in 
another man’s house” and should observe its estab¬ 
lished rules, 
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BLACK PANTHERS 

Revolutionary organization of black militants, 
est. 1966/ Dedicated to idea that Negro advance¬ 
ment can come only through violent confronta¬ 
tion with civil and police authority 

One of the most controversial Negro groups in the 
contemporary U.S,, the Black Panthers was formed in 
Oakland, Calif, in 1966 and quickly established cells 
in most major American cities. Quasimilitary in or¬ 
ganization, the Panthers hold that Negro communi¬ 
ties in the U.S, should acquire full control of their own 
economic, social, political and educational institu¬ 
tions and have their own self-defense or police forces. 
Throughout the late 1960s and early 1970s a number 
of. Panthers were indicted for acts of violence or 
conspiracy to commit violence, but few were con¬ 
victed. In 1971 several such trials resulted in dropped 
charges or acquittals, as in the murder and man¬ 
slaughter cases against Panther leaders Bobby Seale 
and Huey Newton, respectively. By then a split had 
developed within Panther ranks, with former Panther 
Minister of Information eldridge cleaver heading 
a splinter faction in exile in Algeria. 

BLACK WARRIOR AFFAIR {1854) 

American merchantman Black Vlmlorseizedby 
Spanish in Havana/ U.S. threatened war in 
hopes of annexing Cuba/ Spain apologized and 
paid indemnity 

In February, 1854, the U.S, merchant vessel Black 
Warrior put into Havana harbor and was seized by 
Spanish authorities as being in violation of customs 
regulations. The owners of the ship were forced to pay 
a ,16000 fine to secure the ship’s release. In Washing¬ 
ton, members of the Administration of franklin 
PIERCE saw the incident as a perfect excuse to go to 
war with Spain to force her to yield Cuba, which had 
long been sought by the South as additional slave ter¬ 
ritory, Leading the prowar faction was Secretary of 
War JEFFERSON DAVIS, with Secretary of State wil¬ 
liam marcy at first lending support to the scheme and 
then withdrawing it after the ostend manifesto-b 
plan for U.S. annexation of Cuba-created wide op¬ 
position in Europe and the North, Eventually the in¬ 
cident ended with Spain’s apologizing, remitting the 
fine and paying a $53,000 indemnity, 

BLACKWELL, Elizabeth (1821-1910) 

First womanphy.sician in the U.S. 

After numerous futile attempts to gain admission to 
American medical colleges, English-born (1821) Eliz¬ 
abeth Blackwell was advised by friends to adopt a 
male name and dress in men’s clothes to achieve her 
goal. Miss Blackwell turned down the suggestion and 
continued her quest, eventually being admitted to 
Geneva (N. Y.) Medical College from which she grad¬ 
uated in 1849, making her the first female physician 


in the country, After several years in Europe Dr, 
Blackwell returned to the U,S. and in 1857, with her 
sister Emily, who had also become a physician, estab¬ 
lished the New York Infirmary for Women and Chil¬ 
dren. Here women desiring to become doctors gained 
first-hand clinical experience. During the civil war 
the two sisters pioneered in the training of women 
nurses to serve in Union Army hospitals. In 1868 Dr, 
Blackwell was instrumental in establishing the 
Woman’s Medical College of New York City’s Belle¬ 
vue Hospital. The following year she,moved to En¬ 
gland, where she spent the rest of her life teaching and 

writing. She died in 1910, 

BLADENSBURG, BATTLE OF i&etWarofmi) 
BLAINE, James Gillespie (1830-1893) 

Republican nominee for President, 1884/ Secre¬ 
tary of State, 1881 and 1899-92/ U.S. senator, 

1876-81/ Speaker of the House, 1869-75 

But for the disclosure of his correspondence with a 
minor clerk in a Boston business firm, James Gillespie 
Blaine almost certainly would have won the Presi¬ 
dency of the United States. Blaine had written the let¬ 
ters (see mulligan letters) while Speaker of the 
House (1869-75), discussing certain financial transac¬ 
tions that indicated he had misused the influence of 
his office—doing legislative favors for railroads in re¬ 
turn for gifts of stock. With a distinguished career as 
congressman and then senator behind him, Blaine at¬ 
tempted to explain away the compromising letters as 
he unsuccessfully sought to win his party’s nomina¬ 
tion for the Pre.sidency, first in 1876 and then in 1880, 
He finally received the Republican nomination in 
1884, But his lingering reputation as a financial ma¬ 
nipulator lost him many votes, while the impolitic 
statement of one of his supporters in New York char¬ 
acterizing the Democrats as the party of “rum, Ro¬ 
manism and rebellion” may have cost him that state 
—and with it the election, which was won by grover 
CLEVELAND. 

Born in 1830 in Pennsylvania, Blaihe moved to 
Maine at the age of 24 and soon established himself 
as a leading Republican editor. In 1858 he won elec¬ 
tion to the Maine legislature and four years later to 
the U.S. House of Representatives. Speaker Blaine’s 
moderate position on reconstruction and his strong 
advocacy of industrial growth made him the logical 
Republican presidential nominee as early as the 
mid- 1870s, when first he foundered upon the shoals of 
financial scandal. In 1881, five years after his election 
to the Senate from Maine, he was appointed Secretary 
of State by President james a. Garfield, resigning 
when Garfield was assassinated later that same year. 
After his defeat for the Presidency at Cleveland’s 
hands, Blaine supported Republican benjamin Har¬ 
rison in 1888. And when the latter won, Blaine be¬ 
came his Secretary of State (1889-92), Before his 
death in 1893, Blaine won distinction in this post by 
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strengthening U.S. relations with the nations of Latin 
America. 

See Davids. Muzzey: James G, Blaine, a Political Idol 
of Other Days, 

BLAIR, Francis Preston {1791-1876) 

Editor, politician, presidential adviser/ Devised 
abortive Hampton Roads Peace Conference dur¬ 
ing Civil War 

Francis Preston Blair never held public office, but for 
years he was one of the most influential politicians in 
the U.S.-first as a Democrat, then as a Republican 
and finally as a Democrat again. As a member of An¬ 
drew JACKSON’S KITCHEN CABINET and editor of 
the Washington Globe, Blair played a major part in 
devising the policies of the Jackson Administration, a 
role that continued during martin van buren’s ten¬ 
ancy in the White House. Blair was an advocate of the 
destruction of the bank of the united states, which 
Jackson accomplished, and of low tariffs and the sale 
of public lands cheaply to settlers. Despite his birth in 
Virginia, in 1791, and being brought up in the pro¬ 
slavery state of Kentucky, Blair was against slavery 
and, as the Democratic Party came to be more and 
more associated with Southern interests, he began to 
move away from it. Thus he formally endorsed Van 
Buren’s free soil party candidacy in 1848, and in the 
mid-1850s helped to found the new republican 
PARTY, supporting abraham Lincoln in 1860 and be¬ 
coming one of his close advisers after the election. In 
an effort to end the civil war, Blair, in early 1865, 
devised the futile hampton roads conference. 
Before his death in 1876, he broke with radical leaders 
of the Republican Party over the issue of recon¬ 
struction, and returned to the Democratic fold. 

See William E. Smith: The Francis Preston Blair 
Family in Politics. 

BLAIR, Francis Preston, Jr. (1821-1875) 

Politician and soldier/ Led military struggle 
withinMo. to keep that state in the Union/Major 
general in the Union Army, 1862-65/ U.S. Rep¬ 
resentative from Mo., 1857-59,1861-63,1865/ 
Senaiorfrom Mo., 1871- 73 

Himself a slaveholder, Kentucky-born (1821) Francis 
Preston Blair, Jr„ came to share his father’s (see 
FRANCIS PRESTON BLAIR) distaste for the institution of 
slavery and, while practicing law in St. Louis, pub¬ 
lished a Free Soil newspaper. He was elected to Con¬ 
gress as a Free Soiler in 1856 and was reelected in 
1860, this time as a Republican. With the civil war 
looming, Blair organized a pro-Union militia unit, the 
“Wide Awakes,” which fought off secessionist ele¬ 
ments in Missouri to keep that state in the Union. 
During the Civil War, Blair was both a congressman 
and a major general. Both generals ulysses s. grant 
and william sherman considered him a highly com¬ 
petent commander, and he saw service with the latter 


in the march to the sea through Georgia and the 
Carolinas, Blair opposed the postwar program of the 
radical republicans and joined the Democrats, be¬ 
coming their vice-presidential candidate in 1868. 
Four years before his death in 1875, the Missouri leg¬ 
islature named him to the Senate and he served for 
two years. It was to be his last position in high public 
office. 

James (1656-1743) 

Episcopal clergyman and educator/ EsL, 1693, 

College of William and Mary, second institution 

of higher learning in the Colonies 

Sent to Virginia in 1685 by the bishop of London and 
charged with revitalizing and reforming the Anglican 
Church there, Scots-born (1656) James Blair soon es¬ 
tablished a position as both the theological and intel¬ 
lectual leader in that Colony, In 1693 he founded the 
College of WILLIAM and mary, the second-after 
harvard— institution of higher learning in the Col¬ 
onies, Blair started the school as a training center for 
Anglican clergymen, and he served as president of the 
institution for the rest of his life, A thorn in the side 
of any royal governor who did not follow his advice, 
Blair—as a member of the Virginia Council-was 
largely responsible for the recall to England of three 
different governors: edmund andros, Francis Nich¬ 
olson and Alexander Spotswood. Before his 
death in 1743, Blair capped his career with a brief 
term (1740-41) as royal governor of Virginia, 

See Parke Rouse, Jr.: James Blair of Virginia, 

BLAIR, Montgomery (1813-1883) 

Noted trial lawyer, politician/ Counsel for Dred 

Scott, 1857/ Postmaster General, 1861-64/ 

TildeWs counsel in disputed 1876 election 

As a Border-State Democratic politician with strong 
pro-Union loyalties, Montgomery Blair—born in 
Kentucky in 1813—worked for compromise between 
Northern and Southern interests despite his own 
growing dislike of slavery. But as accommodation be¬ 
came increasingly unlikely, Blair began cutting his 
ties to the Democratic Party and in 1853 moved from 
St. Louis—where he had been mayor—to Maryland, 
In his new state he soon became associated with the 
antislavery cause, and his legal efforts on behalf of the 
slave Dred Scott (see dred scott decision) made 
him a national figure. In 1860 Blair joined his brother 
FRANCIS PRESTON BLAIR, JR., and his father, francis 
PRESTON BLAIR, h Supporting the Republican candi¬ 
dacy of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, He was rewarded with a 
place in Lincoln’s Cabinet as Postmaster General As 
a CIVIL WAR adviser to the President, Blair’s modera¬ 
tion on prospective postwar reconstruction policy 
infuriated radical republicans who forced his res¬ 
ignation in 1864. Before his death in 1883, he rejoined 
the Democrats, serving as samuel tilden’s counsel in 
the disputed 1876 presidential election, 


BLALOCK, Alfred (1899-1964) 

Surgeon and medical researcher/ Helped devise 
operation to remedy “blue baby” condition 

In 1944 Dr. Alfred Blalock, chief surgeon of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, performed for the first time what 
became known as the Blalock-Taussig operation—a 
vascular surgical procedure that bypasses a blocked 
portion of a pulmonary artery to create normal circu¬ 
lation and oxygenation of blood in children afflicted 
with anoxemia, commonly called the “blue baby” 
condition. The surgical method was jointly worked 
out by Dr, Blalock (born in 1899) and Dr, Helen 
Taussig, a pediatrician at the hospital. Before his 
death in 1964, Dr, Blalock saw the Blalock-Taussig 
operation become a standard medical procedure, re¬ 
sponsible for saving thousands of children from per¬ 
manent invalidism or early death. 

BLAm,Richard(1710-1776) 

Wrote an early published defense of Colonies' 
stand against British taxation, 1766/ Delegate to 
Continental Congress, 1774-75 

Scion of a wealthy line of Virginia planters and a 
learned antiquarian, Richard Bland, who was born in 
Virginia in 1710, wrote several important political 
tracts, including the most important and far-reaching 
defense of the American Colonies’ opposition to taxes 
imposed by Parliament, .In Inquiry into the Rights of 
the British Colonies (\166). His argument was merely 
that the Colonies, with their Crown charters, owed an 
obligation only to the king and could therefore not be 
made to submit to Parliament’s will in matters relat¬ 
ing to the internal life of the Colonies, A prominent 
member of the Virginia House of Burgesses, he con¬ 
tinued to hope for a compromise between the Col¬ 
onies and the Crown until the very end of his life. Yet 
before his death in 1776, he stood firm for the 
Colonies’ rights to control their own affairs and, in 
1774 and 1775, was a delegate from Virginia to tlie 
first and second continental congress. 

See Clinton Rossiter: Seedtime of the Republic, 

BLAND-ALLISON ACT (1878) 

Measure to inflate currency through Government 
silver purchase and coinage/ Supported by 
debtors, opposed by “sound money” interests 

In an effort to relieve the financial plight of Western 
farmers and other debtors, Missouri Congressman 
Richard (Silver Dick) Bland in 1876 introduced in the 
House of Representatives a bill authorizing the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver. In effect his bill 
would have permitted silver, as well as gold, to be 
used as backing for U.S. currency, and thus would 
have increased the amount of money in circulation. 
Passed by the House, the bill was amended in the 
Senate to limit silver purchases by the Government 
-a compromise offered by Sen. William B. Allison 


which was enacted into law over President Ruther¬ 
ford B. HAYES’ veto in 1878, Under the act the Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury was ordered to purchase between 
$2 million and $4 million in silver each month for 
coinage. Although the measure became law, it never 
had its intended inflationary effect, primarily because 
successive Administrations held silver purchases 
down to the minimum required. 

See Walter TK.Vngem,- The Money Question During 
Reconstruction. 

BLIND, SCHOOLS AND PROVISIONS FOR 

First schools established for the blind, 1830s/ 
American Printing House for the Blind founded, 
1855/ Braille-like alphabet, introduced to U.S., 
186Qs/ American Foundation for the Blindest, 
1921/ Social Security Act of1936 provided pen¬ 
sions for blind 

Although approximately one million Americans are 
functionally blind-even with the aid of a strong lens 
they cannot read ordinary newspaper print—only 
slightly less than half that number are considered le¬ 
gally blind-they cannot see at 20 feet what a person 
with normal vision can discern at 200 feet. As blind¬ 
ness is often caused by diseases of age, such as cata¬ 
racts, approximately 48 percent of the legally blind 
are 65 years old or older. However, almost 10 percent 
of the legally blind are under age 20, In general, pub¬ 
lic-funded special services to the blind depend on 
state and local definitions of blindness, and in some 
areas a person who is not eligible for direct financial 
assistance may be legally entitled to vocational train¬ 
ing and other special services granted the severely vi¬ 
sually handicapped. In addition, there are scores of 
privately, funded organizations that provide help to 
the blind and near-blind, 

Such services began in the 1830s, when privately 
operated but publicly subsidized schools for the blind 
were opened in New York, Boston and Philadelphia. 
By the turn of the century a variety of publicly funded 
schools were available to blind children. Today ap¬ 
proximately 20,000 blind children are enrolled in 
special schools, while another 4000 young adults with 
severe visual handicaps are students at institutions of 
higher learning. The American Foundation for the 
Blind was established (1921) to coordinate the work 
of local agencies. 

A great advance in teaching the blind to read was 
made in the 1830s when French educator Louis 
Braille developed a system of raised dots that could be 
felt and interpreted by fingertip. Variations of the 
Braille system were introduced in the U.S,, starting in 
the 1860s, In 1932 a standardized braille alphabet was 
adopted in the U.S, The American Printing House for 
the Blind was founded in Louisville, Ky,, in 1855, and 
by 1879 it was receiving an annual Federal subsidy, A 
department for the blind was established at the Li¬ 
brary of Congress in 1897. Today it oversees more 
than 40 regionallibraries around the country that dis- 
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tribute braille-printed books and recordings (both 
music and literature) free of charge. 

In addition to state and local financial aid to the 
blind, the social security act of 1935 provided 
pensions for the blind. The Federal Government per¬ 
mits each blind taxpayer to double his personal in¬ 
come-tax exemption. Other Federal benefits include 
a requirement, under the Wagner-O’Day Act of 1938, 
that Federal departments purchase brooms, mops and 
other products from workshops for the blind-while 
giving preference to blind persons who wish to oper¬ 
ate newsstands and vending concessions in public 
buildings (Randolph-Sheppard Act, 1936). 

To permit the blind a degree of physical mobility, 
several programs or devices have been developed. 
Perhaps the most famous is the guide-dog program, 
first established in the U.S. in 1929. At a number of 
privately operated schools around the nation, dogs 
and masters„are trained together for a period of about 
four weeks. Although some guide-dog schools nor¬ 
mally charge a small fee, it is based entirely on ability 
to pay. For blind persons who are too old or infirm to 
handle a seeing-eye dog, there are other methods of 
increasing mobility, including the traditional white 
cane and the recently developed ultrasonic spectacles 
that give an audible warning when an obstruction is 
approached. 

BUSS, Tasker Howard (1853-1930) 

Soldier and statesman/ Graduate, West Point, 
1875/ Chief of Staff, V. S. Army, 1917-18/ Rep¬ 
resentative to W.W. 1 Allied Supreme War 
Council, 1918/ Delegate to Versailles Confer¬ 
ence, 1919 

As Army Chief of Staff and representative to the Al¬ 
lied Supreme War Council, Gen. Tasker Howard Bliss 
supported Gen. john j. Pershing’s insistence that 
U.S. troops fight as aunit under U.S. command during 
WORLD WAR I. This Stand did little to make him popu¬ 
lar among his British and French peers who wished to 
spread out American troops among Allied forces. 
Born in 1853, Bliss graduated from West Point in 
1875, In letters to the Secretary of War during World 
War I, Bliss rightly predicted that the European Allied 
leaders would do their utmost to undermine President 
WOODROW Wilson’s fourteen points. Appointed a 
delegate to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, Bliss 
strongly endorsed the league of nations and sought 
to buttress the new German Republic, Before his 
death in 1930, Bliss continued to advocate American 
entry into the League and spoke out for international 
arms-reduction treaties. 

WLQm,Ernest (1880-1959) 

Composer and music educator/ Frequently used 
Jewish themes in compositions 

Swiss-born (1880) Ernest Bloch was already a musi¬ 
cian of standing when he arrived in the U.S. in 1916, 


After becoming a citizen, Bloch expressed his grati¬ 
tude to his new homeland by composing an “epic 
rhapsody” titled America (1928), Best known for his 
ability to blend traditional .lewish themes with con¬ 
temporary musical forms, Bloch expressed his feel¬ 
ings for his religious background through such works 
as Israel (1916), Schehino (1917) and Suite hebrdique 
(1953). An educator as well as a composer, Bloch di¬ 
rected the Cleveland Institute of Music (1920-25) and 
the San Francisco Conservatory (1925--30). He died in 
Oregon in 1959. 

BLOCK, Herbert Lawrence (Herblock) (1909- ) 

Cartoonist/ Pulitzer Prize winner, 1942,1954/ 

Author of State of the Nation 

As Herbert Block, his name evokes little public rec¬ 
ognition, but as “Herblock”-the name he signs to his 
work-the .syndicated editorial cartoonist of the 
Washington Post is world famous. For decades his 
acid portrayals of leading political figures-an amia¬ 
ble, bumbling dwight d, eisenhower, a not-to-be- 
trusted richard m. nixon, to name but two~have 
gratified or enraged millions of Americans. Chicago- 
born (1909) Block became a cartoonist for that city’s 
Daily News in 1929 and fouryears later joined the stall’ 
of a news syndicate before moving on to the Washing¬ 
ton Post in 1946. Twice (1942,1954) winner of a Pu¬ 
litzer Prize for his cartoons, Herblock is well known 
to the readers of about 200 newspapers, and his 
collected works have appeared in several books, in¬ 
cluding Slate of the Nation (1972), 

BLOCKADE RUNNERS, CONFEDERATE 

Privately owned ships that ran Union blockade to 

bring $200 million in supplies to the Confederacy 

Swift, shallow-draft side-wheelers augmented by sail, 
the British-built Confederate blockade runners fora 
time threatened to invalidate the Union’s attempt to 
seal off the 3550-mile Southern coastline during the 
civil war. The ships supplied the confederate 
STATES OF AMERICA notoiily witli the sinews ofwarbiit 
with many of life’s luxuries as well. The heavily 
camouflaged, privately owned and operated vessels 
darted in and out of the more than 180 deepwater 
coves that dotted the Confederate coast. They carried 
1.25 million bales of cotton to the British Bahama,s, 
and about 600,000 ,light weapons, millions of car¬ 
tridges and large amounts of food and clothing back 
to the hard-pressed South. Although the risks were 
great, so too were the profits: a single round-trip voy¬ 
age might net a shipowner many thousands of dollars, 
By 1864, however, the Union blockade was so effec¬ 
tive that Southern shipowners were losing a third of 
their vessels, and Confederate restrictions on the im¬ 
port of luxury goods were cutting deeply into profits. 
Long before the Civil War ended in 1865, blockade 
running had been so reduced as to be of little value to 
the South. 


BLOODY SHIRT, WAVING THE 

Republican vote-getting stratagem in post-Civil 
War political campaigns 

During the violent reconstruction period following 
the CIVIL war, members of the ku klux klan and 
other night-riding groups in the South made a practice 
of breaking into the homes of blacks and whites sus¬ 
pected of Republican sympathies and threatening or 
assaulting them if they would not agree to support 
Democrats, In a speech before the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives in 1869, benjamin f, butler, a radical 
REPUBLICAN from Massachusetts, called for reprisals, 
and waved a nightshirt stained with what he said was 
the blood of a Klan victim as evidence of the need for 
Federal action. 

Probably because of Butler’s display, “waving the 
bloody shirt” thereafter became the term used to de¬ 
scribe the stratagem of the Republicans to keep war¬ 
time hatreds alive against the Democrats for political 
advantage. This emotional appeal proved highly 
effective in the presidential campaigns of 1868,1872 
and 1876, Even the widely publicized corruption of 
ULYSSES s. grant’s Administration could not defeat 
Republicans armed with “the bloody shirt.” 

BLOOMER, Amelia (1818-1894) 

Social reformer/ Crusader for women’s rights/ 
Popularized "Bloomer” costume 

Amelia (n6e Jenks) Bloomer is remembered not so 
much for her feminist proposals—which were far¬ 
sighted and eloquently presented—as for the costume 
that bears her name: a short skirt and loose trousers 
gathered at the ankles. First worn in 1850 by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Smith Miller, Mrs. Bloomer adopted it in 
1851 to popularize the idea of practical clothing for 
women in the days of the hoopskirt. Ridiculed by the 
press, Mrs, Bloomer defiantly kept on wearing the 
“Bloomer” costume, drawing large crowds when she 
appeared at meetings with su,san b, anthony and 
other leaders in the women’s rights movement. 

Born in Homer, N.Y,, in 1818, Amelia Jenks had 
little formal education. But with encouragement from 
her editor husband, Dexter C. Bloomer, she became 
a writer and, in 1849, started the Lily, a periodical in 
which she crusaded for temperance, women’s rights 
and abolition of slavery. Mrs, Bloomer died in 1894. 

BLUE LAWS 

Statutes regulating private conduct/ First blue 
law passed in Va., 1624, making church atten¬ 
dance compulsory/ 17th-century Mass, laws at¬ 
tempted to dictate dress/ Most far-reaching blue 
law was Prohibition (18th) Amendment, 1920; 
repealed in 1933 

Blue laws—legislation regulating personal conduct- 
are historically associated with the Puritans, but the 
first such law in Colonial America was enacted in An¬ 


glican Virginia in 1624, Based on English statutes, it 
required church attendance by all. During the next 
decade, supplementary acts were passed in Virginia, 
Increasing penalties for noncompliance and finally 
authorizing the militia to force all residents to attend 
the established church, 

But if the Puritans were not the first to enact such 
measures in the New World, they carried their efforts 
to control private activities in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony to extremes unknown elsewhere, The very 
phrase “blue law” probably owes its origins to the fact 
that the Puritans printed statutes on blue paper. In 
1634 a church-attendance law was enacted in Massa¬ 
chusetts and, as in Virginia, succeeding acts made 
noncompliance more difficult and dangerous. When 
unwilling congregants began leaving Sunday services 
early, a new statute was enacted in 1675 directing that 
church doors be locked and guarded until the minister 
ordered them opened. In addition, there were laws 
against work, play or travel on Sundays, not only in 

Massachusetts but in many other Colonies as well. But 

only in Massachusetts was there a determined attempt 
to regulate dress. These sumptuary laws, modeled 
after British statutes designed to curb extravagance 
and maintain class distinctions, listed what might be 
worn by whom. The original Massachusetts acts (1634 
and 1639) contained blanket prohibitions of orna¬ 
ments and lace. But a 1651 statute modified these pro¬ 
visions, allowing certain ornaments and materials to 
be worn by persons with assets worth more than £200, 
Although few blue laws were enacted in the post- 
Revolutionary period, many Colonial statutes re¬ 
mained on the books and, in some places, were 
rigorously enforced for decades, In 1876, for example, 
a man who was injured while walking on Sunday was 
denied damages by the Massachuse tts Supreme Judi¬ 
cial Court, which held his travel to be illegal, 

In the 19tli and early 20tli centuries, the growing 
influence of such organizations as the women’s 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION and the ANTI-SALOON 
LEAGUE led to the enactment of numerous blue laws 
affecting drinking. Such activity culminated in the 
18th or Prohibition Amendment (1920) which, until 
its repeal in 1933, made the manufacture, importa¬ 
tion, sale or use of alcoholic beverages illegal 
throughout the nation. Today many states and locali¬ 
ties still have blue laws that ban ordinary work and 
commerce on Sunday. Often such statutes are only 
loosely or capriciously enforced, but attempts to 
overturn them in the courts have generally met with 
defeat, In addition, all states closely regulate the sale 
of liquor, although such regulations vary widely from 
state to state and sometimes from city to city within a 
state. Even in states which take a relatively relaxed 
view, there is usually a law forbidding the sale of most 
alcoholic beverages all day Sunday or restricting sale 
by the drink to the afternoon and evening hours on 
the Sabbath, 

BLUES (see Jazz) 
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BLY, Nellie {Elizabeth Seaman) (1867-1922) 

Renowned feature writer for New York World/ 
Campaipied for reform of mental institutions 

In one of the most successful circulation stunts of his 
day, JOSEPH pulitzer, publisher of the New York 
World, sent star reporter Nellie Bly on a round-the- 
world journey in 1889, The idea was that she break the 
fictional record established by Jules Verne’s hero in 
the popular novel Around the World in Eighty Days. 
Despite a stopover in Paris to meet Verne, Miss Bly 
outdid her fictional rival by circuiting the globe in 72 
days, 6 hours and 11 minutes—her progress being 
breathlessly followed by the growing readership of 
Pulitzer’s paper. 

Nellie Bly was actually the pen name of Elizabeth 
Seaman (n6e Cochrane), who was bom at Cochran 
Mills, Pa., in 1867. She began her career as areporter 
on the Pittsburgh Dispatch, where the managing edi¬ 
tor gave her the pseudonym. The around-the-world 
trip was the glamorous capstone of a career that had 
already included an escapade in which Miss Bly ob¬ 
tained admission as a patient to a New York insane 
asylum in 1888 in order to expose the horrible condi¬ 
tions at that institution. She died in New York in 1922. 

B’NAI B’RITH 

Founded in New York, 1842/ Leading U.S. Jew¬ 
ish fraternal organization/ Groups in 44 nations 


Crown’s chief policy maker for the Colonies, In other 
periods, however, its advice was little heeded. Estab¬ 
lished in 1696 by King William III, the board theoret¬ 
ically had the responsibility of enforcing the trading 
policies of Britain as they applied to the American 
Colonies (see colonial commerce), of examining 
the acts of Colonial legislatures to see that they did not 
harm British interests and of granting land titles and 
of negotiating with the Indians. In practice, the power 
and responsibilities of the board varied, mostly ac¬ 
cording to the political power of its president. Under 
strong leadership, such as that supplied by Lord Hali¬ 
fax—president from 1748 to 1761—the board was, in 
eff’ect, chief policy maker as well as unchallenged ad¬ 
ministrator for Colonial affairs, It developed plans to 
strengthen the position of the royal governors, thereby 
touching ofl’clashes between agents of the Crown and 
the leaders of Colonial legislatures, It was under the 
auspices of the Board of Trade that the first real effort 
to achieve a union of the Colonies for greater security 
was made at the Albany congress of 1754, a proto¬ 
type of later Colonial congresses. But thereafter men 
of less political weight headed the board and, after 
1766, most of its powers were transferred to the Sec¬ 
retary of State for the Colonies. Lord Hillsborough, 
who held that post from 1768 to 1772, was responsible 
for many of the coercive policies that ultimately led 
to the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 

mkS, Franz (1858-1942) 


To the tides of Jewish immigrants that came to the 
U.S. from Central and Eastern Europe in the 19th and 
early 20th centuries, the fraternal order B’nai B’rith 
proved an invaluable aid. Generally impoverished 
and with no knowledge of American customs or the 
English language, the immigrants suffered a painful 
process of adaptation that was alleviated by B’nai 
B’rith’s charitable and welfare organizations. 
Founded in New York in 1843 by 12 wealthy and es¬ 
tablished American Jews, the order—whose name 
means “Sons of the Covenant’’—has in recent years 
been best known to the general public for the work of 
its subsidiary, the Anti-Defamation League, which is 
devoted to exposing and rooting out racial and reli¬ 
gious prejudice in America and throughout the world, 
B’nai B’rith is also the parent organiza tion of the Hil- 
lei Foundation, primarily concerned with strength¬ 
ening the religious identity of Jewish college stu¬ 
dents. Now international in scope, B’nai B’rith has 
groups in some 44 nations. U.S. membership is about 
a half million, organized into 2930 men’s lodges, 287 
women’s chapters and in numerous youth groups. 

BOARD OF TRADE AND PLANTATIONS 

Est., 1696/ Eight-member committee appointed 
by the Crown to handle various aspects of Colo¬ 
nial affairs and to advise on Colonial policy 

The Board of Trade and Plantations, an eight-man 
committee sitting in London, was sometimes the 


"Father” of American anthropology/ Authority 
on American Indian cultures/ Opposed restric¬ 
tive U.S. immigration quotas 

Considered , by many to be the father of modern 
anthropology, German-born (1858) Franz Boas came 
to the U.S. in 1887—after resigning a professorship at 
the University of Berlin—primarily to study firsthand 
the subject nearest his heart; the American Indian, 
Previously Boas had conducted field studies of the 
Eskimos of Baffin Island, He helped found an anthro¬ 
pology department at Clark University, in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1888, and in 1899 he was given Columbia 
university’s first chair in anthropology. Thereafter 
his students fanned out across the country to build 
departments in many other colleges and universities. 
It was Boas’ insistence on the importance of studying 
cultural and racial groups by direct observation, cou¬ 
pled with his demand that such studies be rigorously 
scientific, that transformed an older form of anthro¬ 
pology; before Boas’ work the discipline was largely 
preoccupied with armchair speculation concerning 
inferior and superior races and cultures. Boas’ own 
work did much to knock down such racial theories, 
and he fought against the U.S. Immigration Act of 
1924 which established immigration quotas favoring 
Nordic whites over southern European and nonwhite 
peoples. Boas remained a professor at Columbia- 
emeritus after 1937-until his death in 1942. Among 
his books are: The Mind of Primitive Man (1911), An¬ 
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thropology and Modern Life (1928) and Race, Lan¬ 
guage and Culture (1940). 

BODMER, Carl (1809-1892) 

Swm-born artist/ Accompanied German Prince 

Alexander Philip Maximilian's 1822 expedition 

to Mont./ Made first pictorial record of northern 

Plains Indians 

To the delight of both art lovers and historians of the 
American West, in 1962 the Joslyn Art Museum in 
Omaha, Neb., began displaying the work of a long- 
forgotten artist, Carl Bodmer, Born in Zurich, Swit¬ 
zerland (1809), Bodmer first came to America as a 
member of the 1832 expedition of German Prince Al¬ 
exander PHILIP MAXIMILIAN to the “Wild West,’’ It 
was the artist’s job to make a graphic record of this 
journey of exploration, which followed the Missouri 
River into the Montana region. In hundreds of care¬ 
fully detailed sketches and watercolors, Bodmer car¬ 
ried out his assignment brilliantly. His work—captur¬ 
ing the northern plains’ topographical features, wild 
game and various Indian tribes in all their authentic 
mood and color—formed the basis for 81 color en¬ 
gravings in the prince’s two-volume reminiscences of 
the adventure, Travels in the Interior of North America 
(1839-41). The original art was stored away in Ger¬ 
many and forgotten until purchased by the Joslyn 
Museum more than a century later. The artist died in 
Paris in 1893. 

BODY OF LIBERTIES (^ee Massachusetts Body 
of Liberties) 

BOGART, Humphrey DeForest (1899-1957) 

Stage and screen actor/ Starred in more than 50 

rriotion pictures/Academy Award, 1952 

In his oft-repeated role, as the archetypal American 
tough guy, stage and screen actor Humphrey DeFor¬ 
est Bogart was, in the words of a press release, “as 
tough and sharp a customer as ever faced the world 
with bitter eyes," Ironically, Bogart—or “Bogie,” as 
he was affectionately called by friends and fans alike 
—came to his tough guy calling from an upper- 
middle-class background. Born in New York (1899), 
the son of a prominent physician, he was educated at 
fashionable prep schools, Bogart’s breakthrough to 
fame came with his 1934 Broadway role as a fugitive 
gangster in Robert sherwood’s The Petrified Forest. 
Bogart played the same part in the 1936 film version 
and was thereafter usually cast in the same hardened, 
world-weary roles. His more than 50 movies include: 
The Maltese Falcon (1942), Casablanca (1942), The 
Measure of Sierra Madre (I94i>) and The African 
Queen (1951), for which he won an Academy Award 
in 1952 as best male actor of the year, By both film 
critics and a vast Worldwide following of moviegoers, 
Bogarf was considered one of the leading actors of his 
era. He died of cancer in 1957. 


BOK, Edward William (1863-1920) 

Editor, Ladies Home Journal, 1889-1919/ Pio¬ 
neer in development of mass-market magazines/ 
Pulitzer Prize winner, 1920 

With a successful career as a syndicator of women’s 
pages for newspapers behind him, Edward William 
Bok—born in the Netherlands in 1863 and a resident 
of the U.S, from the age Of six—accepted the editor¬ 
ship of the Ladies’ Home Journal in 1889. To discover 
what interested women readers, Bok, who had begun 
his career in pblishing as a stenographer, solicited his 
subscribers’ ideas for the magazine and used their re¬ 
sponses to help mold a new format. Under Bok’s tute¬ 
lage the Journal featured many world-renowned 
writers, columns on health and child care and full- 
color reproductions of art works, Bok also made the 
magazine a leading vehicle for political reform, con¬ 
servation and international conciliation. He even 
went so far as to ignore the prudery of his day by 
printing articles about venereal disease. His crusading 
approach had drawn two million readers by the time 
he retired in 1919 to write his Pulitzer Prize-winning 
autobiography, The Americanization of Edward Bok 
(1920). At his death in 1930, the Journal one of the 
most respected magazines in America, 

BOLL WEEVIL 

Beetle infesting cotton plants in southern U.S./ 
Damages to cotton about $200 million annually 

An immigrant from Central America, the boll weevil 
—one of the most persistent and destructive of agri¬ 
cultural pests^first arrived in southern Texas in the 
early 1890s. By the mid-1920s it had extended its 
range throughou t the cotton-producing regions of the 
nation with the exception of some relatively minor 
semiarid regions in the Far Westand Southwest: After 
the boll weevil destroyed almost the entire cotton 
production in Alabama in 1912, planters stopped re¬ 
lying solely on cotton as a cash crop and switched to 
other crops, notably peanuts,^ Diversilieatiop became 
so financially rewarding that planters pu t up a monu¬ 
ment to their insect benefactor-^the brill weevil—in 
the pblic square of Enterprise, Ala. The beetle can be 
partially controlled by spraying cotton plants with 
pesticides and by routing out its breeding and nesting 
grounds, but it still destroys cotton valued at about 
$200 million a year, ' 

BOND, Horace Mann (1904- ) 

Black educator/ President of Lincoln (Pa.) U, 
1945-57/ Dean, School of Education, Atlanta 
U, 1957-66 

Although Lincoln (Pa.) University had long been a 
school catering almost exclusively to black students, 
Horace Mann Bond was the first Negro to become its 
president; During his tenure (1945-57), Dr. Bond was 
partially successful in turning the school into an inter- 
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racial institution in keeping with his belief that Negro 
colleges should become “colleges for everyone.” Born 
in Nashville, Tenn., in 1904, Bond as a child showed 
remarkable intelligence and scholastic achievement. 
After graduating from high school at the age of 14, he 
went on to Lincoln University to take his B.A. degree, 
Between 1924 and 1936 he obtained an M.A. and a 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago, lectured at 
several Negro schools and wrote on the problems of 
Negro education. His first book, The Education of the 
Negro in the American Social Order, published in 
1935, established him as an authority on this subject, 
which remains his primary interest. He left Lincoln in 
1957 to become dean of the School of Education, 
Atlanta University, and in 1966 took the post of direc« 
tor of the Bureau of Educational and Social Research 
at that institution. 

BOm Julian {1940- ) 

Georgia legislator and civil rights activist 

Boyish, soft-spoken and conservatively attired, Julian 
Bond—through his activities in the civil rights 
MOVEMENT of the 1960s and his role in the Georgia 
legislature as a champion of the poor-had emerged 
by the 1970s as one of the most effective of a new gen¬ 
eration of black leaders. Born in Tennessee in 1940, 
the son of Negro educator Horace mann bond, 
young Julian grew up in Pennsylvania, where his ed¬ 
ucation at a Quaker school left him a believer in paci¬ 
fism. During the early 1960s he was a leader of the “sit- 
in” and integration struggles in Georgia, and after 
being elected to that state’s legislature in 1965, he was 
denied his seat because of his outspoken opposition to 
the VIETNAM WAR. Eventually The U.S. Supreme 
Court forced Georgia’s legislature to seat him, and at 
the Democratic Convention of 1968, Bond achieved 
nationwide prominence when his name was placed in 
nomination for the Vice Presidency. Although he 
withdrew because he was constitutionally too young 
to hold the office even if elected, his moment of na¬ 
tional exposure made him one of the most famous 
state legislators in the country and a sought-after lec¬ 
turer on social issues, 

BOmjhomas{1712^1784) 

Physician and founder, 1752, of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, oldest continuously operating hospital 
in the U,S./A founder, 1768, of American Philo¬ 
sophical Society 

With the active support of Philadelphia’s leading citi¬ 
zen, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, physician Thomas Bond- 
born in Maryland in 1712 and educated in Paris—was 
able to raise funds in 1752 to open Pennsylvania Hos¬ 
pital, the first institution in the British Colonies de¬ 
voted solely to the care of the sick, and the oldest such 
continuously operating hospital in America. Today, 
Pennsylvania Hospital is served by the University of 
Pennsylvania’s Medical School, which Bond helped 


to establish in 1765. At the new medical school, he 
inaugurated the first program of clinical lectures in 
the Colonies—an important step forward in the edu¬ 
cation of prospective physicians. A close friend of 
Franklin, Bond was one of the latter’s associates in the 
founding, in 1768, of the American philosophical 
SOCIETY, the first learned society devoted to the ad¬ 
vancement of science in America. Bond died in 1784. 

BOND, William Crunch (1789-1859) 

Astronomer and first director of Harvard Ob¬ 
servatory, 1839-59/ Made U.S. a leader in 

19th-century astronomy 

Although astronomy was at first little more than a 
hobby for Maine-born (1789) clock-and-instrument 
maker William Crunch Bond, he developed such a 
passion for the subject that he eventually built his own 
home observatory and was widely considered an ex¬ 
pert in the field. By 1815 Bond was so highly regarded 
in academic circles that harvard sent him to Europe 
to study observatories there with an eye to designing 
one for the university. When Harvard Observatory 
was formally founded in 1839, Bond oversaw its con¬ 
struction and became its first director. In 1847 the ob¬ 
servatory installed a 15-inch telescope—then one of 
the two largest in the world-and Bond used it for pi¬ 
oneer studies of sunspots and the planet Saturn, 
Together with his son and fellow astronomer, George 
Phillips Bond, he developed a chronograph, a precise 
clock mechanism used in marine navigation, and 
adapted the telegraph and chronograph in a system 
for measuring longitude. Bond died in 1859, He was 
succeeded as director of the Harvard Observatoiy by 
his son. George Bond went on to employ the new art 
of photography to map the heavens, measure double 
stars and determine the distance of fixed stars. Thus 
father and son together helped place American as¬ 
tronomy on an equal footing with that of Europe. 

BONNEVILLE EXPEDITION (1832-1835) 

Furnished first authoritative maps of Rockies 

and Far West [ 

Led by U.S. Army Capt. Benjamin L. E. de Bonne¬ 
ville, a party of 110 trappers and traders set out on 
May 1,1832, from Fort Osage, Mo., to open up the 
Rocky Mountains to the fur trade. Bonneville had re¬ 
ceived a leave of absence from the Army and was 
financed by Eastern financiers, including John Jacob 
astor. Commercially the expedition proved a failure, 
and Bonneville left it to return east in 1835 while 
members of his party continued across the Salt Lake 
Desert and into California, The expert maps drawn by 
members of the expedition, including those by 
Bonneville before his departure, furnished the first 
authoritative information on the geography of the Far 
West. Bonneville’s trek was made famous in Wash¬ 
ington IRVING’S The Adventures of Captain Bonne- : 
ville (1837), based on interviews with the captain. In 
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1834 the Army rescinded Bonneville’s commission for 
overstaying his leave, but he was restored to rank in 
1836 and served until 1866, when he retired as a brig¬ 
adier general. He lived out his last years at Fort Smith, 
Ark., where he died in 1878 at the age of 82, 

BONNEY, William H. (see Billy the Kid) 

BONUS ARMY 

Marched on Washington, D. C, in May, 1932, to 
demand immediate payment ofW.W. I veteran.^ 
bonuses/ Stragglers dispersed by U.S, troops 

Caught in the web of depression and its resulting un¬ 
employment, some 15,000 mostly jobless veterans of 
WORLD WAR I marched on Washington, D.C., in May, 
1932, demanding that Congress authorize prior pay¬ 
ment in full of their W,W, I bonus certificates not 
scheduled to mature for another 13 years. With Gov¬ 
ernment permission, the “bonus army” encamped 
along the flats beside the Anacostia River while its 
leaders lobbied among congressmen. In late June 
Congress voted down proposals for prepayment on 
the bonus certificates, and most of the veterans then 
drifted out of town. But by late July there were still 
about 2000 of the unemployed men living in the 
shacks they had erected within view of the Capitol. 
Fearful of Communist-inspired demonstrations and 
possible violence. President HERBERT HOOVER ordered 
the U.S, Army to disperse the remaining bonus 
seekers. On July 28 Federal troops under the com¬ 
mand of Chief of Staff Gen. douglas macarthur, 
using tear gas and riot weapons, scattered the veterans 
and set fire to their shacks. In the months that fol¬ 
lowed, Hoover’s use of troops against their former 
comrades-in-arms was widely criticized throughout 
the country. 

BONUS BILLS 

Continental Congress passed first veterans” 
bonus, 1778/ President Grant vetoed bill to in¬ 
crease Civil War bonus, 1875/ Spanish-Ameri- 
can War soldiers only U.S. veterans not to receive 
bonus/ W.W.l bonus paid, 1936, after 17years 
and four separate pimdential vetoes/ W. W. IPs 
GI Bill of Rights later amended to cover veterans 
of Korean and Vietnam conflicts 

Federally financed bonuses in exchange for military 
service date from the earliest days of the Republic, In 
1778 with the issue of independence from Britain still 
uncertainly hinging on the outcome of the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR, the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS author¬ 
ized a bonus of five years’ salary to all commissioned 
officers of the Continental Army and 180 to every en¬ 
listed man. With the exception of the spanish-ameri- 
CAN WAR (1898), successive Congresses have gone on 
to vote bonuses or benefits for the veterans of each 
subsequent conflict up to and including the Vietnam 
war. In addition, many states have granted bonuses 


to ex-servicemen from within their own borders. Fed¬ 
eral and state bonuses have varied from equal lump¬ 
sum payments to all-regardless of rank or length of 
service—to adjusted compensation based either on 
rank or on time in service. 

In general Congress has been far more susceptible 
than the office of the Presidency to pressure from vet¬ 
erans’ groups for bonuses. In fact, the history of bonus 
legislation is rife with presidential vetoes. In 1875 
Congress passed a measure that would have increased, 
and equalized bonuses to civil war veterans who had 
already received smaller payments based on time in 
service. However, President ulysse.s s. grant ve¬ 
toed this bill. After World War I, massive lobbying by 
veterans’ organizations, chiefly the American legion, 
resulted in Congress’ passage, in 1922, of an “adjusted 
compensation” bill for ex-servicemen, and this time 
President warren g. harding vetoed the measure. A 
year later, with Calvin coolidge in the White House, 
Congress again passed an “adjusted compensation” 
bill, which Coolidge promptly vetoed. But now suffi¬ 
cient votes were found to override the President’s 
veto, and the measure—providing for $3,5 billion in 
certificates averaging about $1000 per man and re¬ 
deemable in 1945-~became law in 1924. During the 
Depression of the 1930s, agitation grew forimmediate 
payment of the World War I certificates. Congress re¬ 
sponded in 1931 by passing over President Herbert 
hoover’s veto a bill granting a loan to each veteran 
amounting to 50 percent of his certificate’s face value. 
The following year the bonus army descended on the 
nation’s capital to demand immediate payment in full 
of all certificates but failed to sway Congress and was 
dispersed by U.S. troops. Finally, in 1936, over the 
veto of President franklin d. Roosevelt, Congress 
passed a bill providing for immediate redemption of 
the World War I bonus certificates. 

After world war ii the bonus issue was largely re¬ 
moved from national politics through passage of the 
GI BILL OF rights, which established a wide range of 
veterans’ benefits, ranging from bonuses to low-cpst 
mortgages, to subsidies of educational costs of vet¬ 
erans attending college or training schools. Later, the 
GI Bill of Rights was extended to cover Korean war 
veterans and then, veterans of the Vietnam war. 

BOOK PUBLISHING 

Spanish catechism first-known hook printed in 
New World, 1539/ The Whole Booke of 
P&tilraes, first English-language book printed in 
America, 1640/ W'llllam Bradford foundedpress 
in Philadelphia, 1685/ Benjamin Franklin 
opened press in Philadelphia, 1728/ Harper’s, 
Putnam’s and Scribner’s founded in New York in 
first half of 19th century/ Book-of-the-Month 
Club founded, 1926/ Pocket Books reintroduced 
low-cost paperback books, 1939 ‘ 

American book publishing is almost as old as the his¬ 
tory, of European^ settlement of the New World, The 
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first-known book printed in America was a Spanish 
catechism issued in Mexico in the year 1539; copies 
were turned out on a press brought over the sea from 
Spain, The first English-language book published in 
America was also a religious work, In 1638, a printing 
press was imported from Europe to Cambridge, 
Mass., where, in 1640, a printer named Stephen Daye 
issued The Whole Booke ofPsalmes (usually referred 
to as the bay psalm book). The Cambridge press went 
on to produce many more books, including john 
eliot’s Indian Bible, a 1663 translation of the Scrip¬ 
tures into the Algonquian language. 

The Boston-Cambridge area would remain thepub- 
lishing capital of New England, while Philadelphia 
was destined to become the second most important 
publishing center of the Colonial period. In 1685 Wil¬ 
liam Bradford, who had come to Pennsylvania with 
WILLIAM PENN, established a press in Philadelphia, 
and five years later built on the city’s outskirts the first 
paper mill in the British Colonies. Bradford moved to 
New York in 1693, but his descendants were promi¬ 
nent Philadelphia printers until well into the 19th 
century, benjamin franklin, though, became the 
best-known publisher in Philadelphia. Franklin 
opened his printshop in 1728, and in addition to pub¬ 
lishing the Pennsylvania Gazette, he produced nu¬ 
merous books, including his own Poor Richard's Al¬ 
manack (1732-57), which attained phenomenal sales 
of 10,000 copies per year. 

Shortly before the Revolution, isaiah thomas, of 
Worcester, Mass., achieved the distinction of becom¬ 
ing the country’s most successful book publisher. In 
1744 Franklin had pioneered in publishing European 
literature in the Colonies when he printed and rapidly 
sold out three editions of Samuel Richardson’s popu¬ 
lar novel Pamela. Thomas followed Franklin’s lead, 
publishing such European classics as Daniel Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe and John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Prog- 
rm—as well as John Cleland’s racy Memoirs of a 
Woman of Pleasure, better known as Fanny Hill 

By 1762, when a printing press was established in 
Georgia, printers were operating in each of the 13 
British Colonies, The kinds of books being published 
varied greatly according to region; nearly half the 
books coming off New England presses were con¬ 
cerned with religion, while more than 50 percent of 
the books published in the South dealt with the law. 
Printers had not yet assumed the distribution function 
of today’s publishers. Usually, they printed on order 
for local booksellers. Often, too, the village printshop 
served as the local bookstore. Until the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury, most American authors published at their own 
expense, although printer and bookseller might 
sometimes share costs with the author when it seemed 
his work had a strong sales potential. When American 
publishers—traditionally plagued by lack of capital— 
finally began to bring out books at their own risk, they 
generally paid no royalties until after recovering their 
own investment in producing the book, 

Boston and Philadelphia remained more important 


than New York as publishing centers until well into 
the 19th century. Then in 1817 James Harper and his 
brothers opened a printshop in New York, which was 
to grow quickly into one of the nation’s leading pub¬ 
lishing firms. By 1840 George Palmer Putnam had 
also established a publishing house in the city, in 
partnership with John Wiley, and later introduced the 
modern royalty system by offering writers 10 percent 
of the sales price of the book for each copy sold. In 
1846 Charles Scribner founded his publishing house 
in New York, Together, these three firms launched 
New York toward its present position as the center of 
the U.S, book publishing industry. 

Today, most of the nation’s major book publishers 
have their headquarters in New York, though several 
major firms have home offices elsewhere—notably in 
Boston, Philadelphia or Chicago. Of the more than 
2000 book publishers presently in business, hundreds 
are small firms—usually devoted to technical or spe¬ 
cial-interest fields—which are located outside the 
major publishing centers. Moreover, some 80 univer- 
.sity presses operate from editorial offices on college 
campuses located throughout the country. 

At the same time in the 20th century that publishing 
was becoming truly national in scope, sales were ex¬ 
panding greatly-partly because of innovations in 
merchandizing and marketing. The Book-of-the- 
Month Club, founded in 1926, and the Literary 
Guild, 1927, were the first of today’s more than 150 
specialized and general book clubs; in the early 
1970s, combined book club sales approached $250 
million. Low-cost paperbacks (which trace their 
origin to the dime novels of the 19th century) have 
contributed enormously to the upsurge in publishing 
sales. Since the reintroduction of paperback books in 
1939 (by Pocket Books, owned by Simon & Schuster), 
the paperback industry has grown rapidly, with the 
most successful popular novels now selling millions of 
copies in inexpensive editions. The mass market 
opened up by paperbacks has yielded once un¬ 
dreamed-of bonanzas for authors of best .sellers. For 
example, in 1972 Irving Wallace sold to Bantam 
Books the world rights to four prospective works, 
reportedly for almost $2.5 million. 

In the early 1970s book publishing’s annual sales 
had passed the $3 billion mark. More than 35,000 new 
titles were being published annually, and publishers’ 
backlists contained a total of some 330,000 available 
titles—with the number of books in print increasing 
by nearly 10 percent each year. 

Perhaps the most significant trend in the industry is 
a movement toward bigness, This has occurred 
through mergers of smaller houses into single, large 
publishing operations and through acquisition 
of publishing houses by banks and financial 
CONGLOMERATES. The trend toward bigness has been 
partly motivated by a need for large sums of capital 
to underwrite expensive textbook operations—which, 
along with paperbacks, are a leading source of reve¬ 
nue for the industry. 


BOOMER MOVEMENT 

Movement of the 1880s to open Oklahoma In¬ 
dian Territory to homesteaders 

By the late 1870s much of the best land in the Ameri¬ 
can West was already taken up by homesteaders, 
ranchers and railroads, and the covetous attention of 
would-be settlers focused on Indian lands then com¬ 
prising almost the entire present state of Oklahoma. 
Homesteaders expressed particular interest in some 
two million acres in the fertile central region of the 
territory—acreage that had not been specifically as¬ 
signed to any one Indian tribe. In 1879 a boomer 
movement arose; its adherents began clamoring for 
Washington to open this land to white settlement, and 
for several years thereafter, attempts were made by 
settlers to stake out claims in the region. Each time, 
however, the trespassers were evicted by Federal 
troops. But pressure continued to build on Congress 
to annul the relevant Indian treaties, and in 1889 the 
Congress yielded. On April 22, 1889, thousands of 
white settlers gathered on the Oklahoma border. As a 
pistol shot rang out, they rushed into the territory on 
horseback, in wagons and in carriages to stake out 
their claims within the two-million-acre area. By 1894 
an additional 10 million acres in Oklahoma had been 
purchased from the Indians and opened to whites for 
settlement. 

BOOM, Daniel (1784-1820) 

Frontiersman, Indian fighter, pioneer/ Blazed 

Wilderness Road and led first settlers into Ky./ 

Militia officer in Revolution/ Va, legislator 

Daniel Boone, the prototype American frontiersman 
and Indian fighter, carved this record of his passage on 
a tree in the Kentucky wilderness: “D. BOON 
CiLLED A. BAR in The yEAR 1760,” Although the 
year may have been as fanciful as the spelling 
—Boone probably did not visit Kentucky before 1767 
—the frontiersman’s place in American history as the 
leader of the first movement of white settlers across 
the APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS is well documented. 

Born in 1734 to a farming couple near the present 
site of Reading, Pa,, Boone moved with his parents to 
North Carolina in 1750, Already an expert with gun 
and knife, he took every opportunity to head for the 
wilderness to hunt and trap. In 1755, feeling the need 
for adventure, hejoined theill-fated expedition led by 
Gen. EDWARD BRADDOCK against the French at Fort 
Duquesne (Pittsburgh). Boone survived Braddock’s 
rout, returning to the family farm and marrying in 
1756. But after some years wanderlust again overcame 
Boone, and he journeyed to Spanish-held Florida. In 
1765 he suggested to his wife that they settle in Flor¬ 
ida, She rejected the idea, and Boone turned his at¬ 
tention toward Kentucky where, in the late 1760s, he 
spent many months hunting, trapping and scouting 
the land. Then, in 1775, he led his first party of settlers 
along the Wilderness Road that he himself had blazed 


into Kentucky, This expedition formed three settle¬ 
ments, one of which was named Boonesborough. 

At the start of the revolutionary war Boone was 
named a captain of militia and spent much of his time 
fighting Indians allied with the British. Captured by a 
Shawnee war party in 1778, he so impressed their 
chief that he was adopted by the tribe. But his loyalties 
lay with the settlers; he escaped from his benevolent 
captors in time to warn Boonesborough of an im¬ 
pending attack and to take part in the settlement’s de¬ 
fense, In 1781 and again in 1787, Boone served in the 
Virginia legislature (Kentucky was then a county of 
Virginia), During the postwar years he tried but failed 
to validate his vast land claims in Kentucky, Hence, 
in 1799 he set out on one more westward trek, this 
time to Spanish-held Missouri. In this vast new wil¬ 
derness Boone lived out his remaining years, spinning 
tall tales of his early prowess for other pioneers. Athis 
death in 1820 at the age of 86, he was already a na¬ 
tional figure of mythic scale. 

See John Bakeless; Daniel Boone 

BOOTH, Edwin Thomas (1833-1893) 

Most famous American tragedian of his era/ 

Brother of Lincoln’s assassin 

After his brother, JOHN wilkes b ooth, shot President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in April, 1865, a stunned Edwin 
Thomas Booth, widely hailed as America’s foremost 
tragedian, vowed he would retire from the American 
stage. But the re tirement was short-lived, for in Janu¬ 
ary, 1866, he opened in New York to critical and pop¬ 
ular acclaim. Booth, a loyal Union man during the 
CIVIL WAR, was best known for his portrayals of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes. In an age when exagger¬ 
ated gestures and trembling tones characterized the 
serious actor. Booth was notable for his quiet, re¬ 
strained performances. Born in Maryland in 1833, 
Booth served his apprenticeship touring with his fa¬ 
ther, actor Junius Brutus Booth. After Junius died in 
1852, young Edwin launched his own touring career, 
traveling as far as Australia, and finally capping his 
growing reputation with his New YoikiCity portrayal 
of Hamlet in 1864-65. After his short retirement fol¬ 
lowing the assassination. Booth renewed his career in 
New York, and by 1869 he had his own theater in the 
city, Bad management led to his bankruptcy in 1874, 
but again he recouped with a series of triumphal 
American and European tours. He.gave his last per¬ 
formance in 1891, two years before his death in 1893, 
at the age of 60, 

BOOTH, Evangeline Cory (1865-1950) 

Commanding General, U.S. Salvation Army, 

1904-34 

As the daughter of William Booth, the British founder 
of the SALVATION ARMY, Evangelke Booth, born in 
England in 1865, grew up in an atmosphere of reli¬ 
gious dedication. After holding several Salvation 
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Army posts in England and Canada, she came to the 
U.S. in 1904 to take up command of the Army in this 
country. Moving quickly to restore the finances of the 
U.S. organization, she substituted professionally run 
fund-raising campaigns for the traditional door-to- 
door collections. In world war i her leadership of 
the Salvation Army’s ministering efforts among ser¬ 
vicemen—both at home and in France—won her the 
nation’s Distinguished Service Medal. In the post- 
World War I era, Miss Booth led massive disaster re¬ 
lief efforts that ranged as far afield as famine-ravaged 
India and earthquake-struck Japan. In 1934 she left 
the U.S. to become head of the International Salva¬ 
tion Army and, in 1939, retired to her home in New 
York State, where she died in 1950 at the age of 85. 

BOOTH,/ok Wilkes {m8-1865) 

Actor/ Assassinated President Abraham Lincoln, 

April 14,1865/ Booth killed while inflight 

Although the noted Shakespearean actor John Wilkes 
Booth had made no secret of his Southern sympathies 
during the civil war, he made no effort to join the 
fighting. Instead he continued acting in the North, But 
as the war neared its end. Booth, determined to do 
something to reverse the South’s misfortunes, con¬ 
ceived of a plot to kidnap President abraham Lin¬ 
coln. Unable to carry out this scheme, the actor- 
born in Maryland in 1838 and the brother of the 
famous tragedian edwin thomas booth— decided to 
kill the President. Having received advance informa¬ 
tion that Lincoln would be attending a performance 
of the play Our American Cousin at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington, D.C,, on the night of April 14, 1865, 
Booth entered the President’s unguarded box at about 
three minutes past 10 o’clock that evening. Leveling 
a pistol at Lincoln’s head, Booth fired at point-blank 
range, fatally wounding his victim, then leaped to the 
stage shouting: “Sic Semper Tyrannis! The South is 
avenged!” So stunned was the audience that Booth 
made good his escape. He fled into Union-occupied 
Virginia, and 12 days passed before soldiers ran him 
down hiding in a barn. The bam was set afire, and the 
27-year-old assassin either shot himself to death or 
was hit by a bullet fired by the troops. 

See Philip Van Doren Stern; The Man Who Killed 
Lincoln. 

BOOTLEGGING (see Prohibition) 

mME, William Edgar (1865-1940) 

Republican senator from Idaho, 1907-40/ Op¬ 
posed U.S. entry into League of Nations and 

World Court/ Sponsor of peace treaties 

A forceful spokesman for isolationism in the years 
after world war i, Idaho’s longtime Republican Sen. 
William Edgar Borah was not an easy man to classify. 
His 33 years in the Senate—from 1907 to 1940—were 
marked by intriguing contradictions: While a leader 


in the fight against U.S. membership in the league op 
NATIONS and the world court, for example, he 
nonetheless was an advocate of international concili- 
ation. In this latter role Borah supported both the 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE (1921-22) and the KEL- 
LOGG-BRiAND TREATY (1928), which respectively set 
limits on world navies and purported to outlaw war, 

Bom at Fairfield, III, in 1865, Borah began his ca¬ 
reer as a lawyer in Boise, Idaho. His early reputation 
was built on his prosecution of radical labor leader 
WILLIAM DUDLEY HAYWOOD. Yet Borah’s Senate ca¬ 
reer, which began in 1907, was marked by his frequent 
support of measures to curb “big business.” More¬ 
over, as chairman of the Senate Foreign:Relations 
Committee (1924-33), Borah more than once used his 
influence to oppose U.S, intervention in Latin Amer¬ 
ica. A statesman who feared the consequences of for¬ 
eign entanglements, Borah died while still in office in 
1940—on the eve of the U.S. entry into world war 
II, which would outmode his form of isolationism. 

BOmm, Gail (1801-1874) 

Pioneered in development of concentratedfoods/ 

His process for evaporating milk patented in 

1856/ Used as military rations in Civil War 

Bom on an Upstate New York farm in 1801 and raised 
in Kentucky and Indiana by his roaming pioneer 
family, Gail Borden, founder of the food-processing 
firm that bears his name, had few opportunities 
for schooling. He was, however, taught surveying by ■ 
his father, and as a young man he readily earned a 
livelihood in his migrations first to Mississippi and 
then to Texas. There in the 1830s he was active in the 
movement for Texas independence from Mexico. ? 
While in Texas he became interested in the creation 
of concentrated foods as provisions for wagon trains 
rolling west. In the 1840s he developed a meat biscuit, 
but his efforts to market it failed. Returning from a 
voyage to Britain in 1851, he set himself up at the * 

Shaker colony in New Lebanon, N, Y, and there de- 1 

vised a method of evaporating milk in a vacuum, for 
which he was granted a patent in 1856. Five years later 
Borden had secured the financing to establish a big j 
condensary at Wassaic, N.Y., and the Borden Com¬ 
pany’s evaporated milk—nourishing and easily car¬ 
ried—became available as rations for Union soldiers 
in the civil war. Later Borden returned to Texas and 
devised processes for concentrating various other 
foods, including cocoa and fruit juices, He died in 
Texas in 1874 at the age of 73, 

BORDER RUFFIANS (m Kansas, State of) 

BORDER SLAVE-STATE CONVENTION 

Convened in Washington, D.C., Feb., 1861, in 

attempt to reach compromises to avert Civil War ^ 

In adesperate 1 Ith-hour effort to restore the Union on 
the eve of the civil war, the Virginia legislature j 


called for a convention of delegates from the several 
states to meet in Washington, D.C., and work out 
compromise solutions to the sectional disputes rend¬ 
ing the nation. On Feb. 4,1861, delegates from seven 
slaveholding Border and Southern states convened in 
the nation’s capital with delegates from 14 Northern 
states. Former President john tyler served as chair¬ 
man, After two weeks the convention proposed a se¬ 
ries of constitutional amendments. Chief among these 
was one guaranteeing that the Federal Government 
would never-either by statute or future amendment 
-attempt to interfere with slavery in the South, An¬ 
other of the proposed amendments stipulated that no 
new territory could be added to the Union without the 
consent of a majority of the U.S. senators from both 
the slave and the free states. Although the house of 
representatives was quick to approve the work of 
the convention, the states of the Deep South, having 
already opted for secession, refused to reconsider 
their actions and the work of the convention came to 
naught. 

See Robert Gunderson; Old Gentlemen’s Convention. 

BORDER STATES 

Slaveholding states on northern border of Con¬ 
federacy; Md., Del, Ky.,Mo. and Va./Guerrilla 
warfare waged against Union in Mo. and Ky./ 
Baltimore occupied by Northern troops after at¬ 
tacks by mobs 

In the months just before the civil war the question 
of which way the Border States would go in the brew¬ 
ing conflict was a matter of deep concern and meaning 
to botli the North and South. Situated along the 
northern boundary of the Confederacy, the Border 
States-Maryland, Delaware, Missouri, Kentucky 
and Virginia—were all slaveholding states withstrong 
Southern traditions but with firm Northern economic 
ties. In the 11th hour before the outbreak of war, they 
remained active in attempting to avert hostilities 
through compromise. (See border slave-state 
convention.) In most of these states the population 
was deeply divided on the issue of secession, and only 
Virginia actually seceded. Even there the population 
was far from Unanimous, In the northwest corner of 
Virginia, pro-Union sentiment was so strong that the 
region disassociated itself from the Act of Secession 
and constituted itself as the loyal state of West Vir¬ 
ginia. In other Border States, pro-Union factions 
—often with the aid of Federal troops—succeeded in 
maintaining at least a pro forma loyalty to the North, 
However in Missouri, Southern sentiment was so 
strong that Federal troops, were kept busy through 
most of the war combating guerrillas (see bush¬ 
whackers). Guerrilla activity was also intense in 
Kentucky which provided about 30,000 troops to the 
Confederacy. On the East Coast Maryland was a hot¬ 
bed of secessionist sentiment with the city of Balti¬ 
more particularly strong for the Southern cause. But 
after Northern volunteers, passing through the city on 


their way to Washington in 1861, were attacked by 
mobs, Baltimore was occupied by Union forces and 
remained under military rule until the war ended. 
Throughout the war—and in the postwar period as 
well—the Border States were beset with deep divi¬ 
sions; antagonisms were so .strong that sometimes 
families remained bitterly divided for generations, 

BORGLUM, (John) Gutzon de la Mothe (1871-1941) 

Sculptor/ Mount Rushmore Memorial, S.D., and 
Stone Mountain Memorial, Ga., among his 
works/ Mi, Rmhmore undertaking completed by 
his son, Lincoln Borglum 

Few sculptors have their work so dramatically dis¬ 
played as John Gutzon de la Mothe Borglum. His 
massive, 60-foot-high heads of Presidents george 

WASHINGTON, THOMAS JEFFERSON, ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
and THEODORE ROOSEVELT are carved into the stone of 
South Dakota’s Mount Rushmore, and the site is now 
a National Memorial. For Southerners his design for 
the enormous figures of Confederate leaders embla¬ 
zoned on Stone Mountain in Georgia stands as a 
moving tribute to a lost cause. Born in Idaho in 1871 
Borglum traveled to France in 1890 to study and while 
there, he became a close friend of the great sculpting 
master Auguste Rodin. After Borglum’s return to the 
U.S., he first achieved prominence with his 1901 
statue of Lincoln that now stands under the Capitol 
dome in Washington, D.C. Borglum began the Stone 
Mountain Memorial in 1916, but his work was inter¬ 
rupted by WORLD WAR i-and shortly after he re¬ 
sumed his efforts in 1924, he fell into a dispute with 
the project’s patrons and withdrew. Other sculptors 
completed the work. He began the Mount Rushmore 
Memorial in 1927; it was not yet finished when 
Borglum died in 1941 at the age of 70. The work was 
later completed by his son Lincoln Borglum. 

BOBIACG, Norman (1914- ) 

Agronomist/ Developer of hybrid wheats/Nobel 

Peace Prize, 1970 

When in 1970 Norman Borlaug became the first agtf 
cultural scientist to win the Nobel Peace Prize, his ci¬ 
tation credited him with leadership in a revolution 
that gives “the developing nations the possibility of 
breaking out of hunger and poverty.” Born in Iowa in 
1914 and a 1937 graduate of the University of Minne¬ 
sota, Borlaug has devoted most of his working life to 
his experimental farms in Mexico where he developed 
high-yield, disease-resistant strains of Wheat suitable 
to a wide variety of climatic conditions, As an agricul¬ 
tural consultant to a number of developing nations, he 
has seen the threat of hunger diminish through the 
adoption of the farming programs that he has advo¬ 
cated, Despite his successes, he remains convinced 
that scientific agriculture can do only part of the job 
of relieving famine and has, therefore, been a strong 
advocate of population control. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Capital of Mass, and largest city in New En¬ 
gland/Founded, 1610/ Boston Latin, America’s 
first public school, 1635/ Center of anti-British 
sentiment, 1770s/ Boston Massacre, 1770, and 
Boston Tea Party, 1773/ Major shipping and 
textile center, early 19th century/ Intellectual 
flowering in mid-19th century earned city title of 
^‘Athens of America”/ Irish-Americans seized 
political control from old Yankee stock in late 
19th century/ Remains a leading intellectual 
center with more than 50 colleges and 
universities/ Pop., 641,071 (19 70) 

As an intellectual, scientific, educational and political 
center, Boston—capital of Massachusetts and largest 
city in New England—remains one of America’s most 
important cities despite its relatively small popula¬ 
tion, which now barely exceeds 640,000. Located at 
the head of Massachusetts Bay, Boston was founded 
by Puritan Colonists on Sept, 17,1630, and two years 
later became the capital of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Although they sought religious freedom for 
themselves, the Puritans were intolerant of divergent 
views, and during the first decades of settlement, such 
dissenters as roger williams and anne hutchinsok 
were among the many driven from the city. Occasion¬ 
ally those who held unorthodox religious ideas were 
executed. An atmosphere of strict, puritanical moral¬ 
ity characterized the city for two centuries. This am¬ 
bience was buttressed in the second half of the 19th 
century by the influence of the increasingly powerful 
Roman Catholic Church. Well into the 20th century 
an alliance of convenience between Puritan right¬ 
eousness and Roman Catholic certitude caused many 
a mildly risqud book or play to be “banned in Bos¬ 
ton,” a proscription almost guaranteed to increase 
audiences in other parts of the nation. 

Despite their intolerance of unorthodox views, the 
Puritans were deeply dedicated to education, and al¬ 
most from Boston’s birth the city was noted for its 
educational facilities and intellectual life. The first 
public school in America, the Boston Public Latin 
School, opened its doors in 1635, and the following 
year harvard College was founded in nearby Cam¬ 
bridge. Today the Boston metropolitan area is home 
to some 50 colleges and universities, among them. 
Harvard, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Bos¬ 
ton University, Radcliffe and Brandeis. In addition, 
scores of technologically oriented industries prosper 
in Boston and its environs, due largely to the ready 
availability of scientific talent at nearby universities. 

Boston’s preeminence as a center of sophisticated 
industrial technology is a relatively newphenomenon, 
but the intellectual ferment that spawned this pre¬ 
eminence is almost as old as the city itself. During tile 
Colonial era, Boston-based theologians such as cot¬ 
ton MATHER, INCREASE MATHER and JONATHAN ED¬ 
WARDS thundered God’s word from the city’s many 
pulpits, and their fame spread throughout the Col¬ 


onies. By the mid-18th century a prosperous merchant- 
shipping class had arisen and was giving voice to a 
rising discontent with Crown and Parliament. In the 
1760s and ’70s, men such as samuel adams, John 
HANCOCK and john adams were the cutting edge of a 
revolutionary movement that would make Boston a 
center of rebellion. Such local groups as the sons of 
LIBERTY and the committees of correspondence 
organized first resistance and then open revolt against 
British-imposed taxes, Here the boston massacre 
(1770), the boston tea party (1773) and the firm 
British retaliation stirred up revolutionary feeling, 
and it was in nearby Lexington and Concord that the 
first shots of the revolutionary war were fired in 
April, 1775, 

Many of the buildings and sites of pre-Revolution 
Boston remain intact, lending an aura of Colonial 
days to the bustling downtown area. The old north 
church (1723), Old South Meeting House (1729) and 
the Old State House (1748) are maintained as historic 
attractions, as is faneuil hall (1740-42), the “cradle 
of American liberty,” where fiery speakers denounced 
the king to loud applause. 

During the early post-Revolutionary period, Bos¬ 
ton was a stronghold of the federalist party in the 
U.S., the city’s growing commercial class naturally 
gravitating toward the party that promised sound 
money and the protection of wealth. Great merchant 
families—among them the lowells, cabots and 
LODGES— achieved prominence, their exclusiveness 
approaching that of an elite caste that won them the 
epithet “Boston Brahmins.” Their financial support of 
culture and the arts, however, helped Boston earn its 
19th-century reputation as the “Athens of America,” 
where men such as ralph waldo Emerson, henry 

DAVID THOREAU, ORESTES BROWNSON and HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW could Write, pi'osper and 
preach the gentle philosophy of transcendentalism. 
Less gentle were Boston’s leading abolitionists, wil¬ 
liam LLOYD GARRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPS and 
CHARLES SUMNER, whosc passion in the antislavery 
cause was an echo of steadfast Puritan righteousness. 

By the mid-19th century, however, the pervasive 
Yankee atmosphere of Boston was being modified by 
wave upon wave of Irish Roman Catholic immigrants, 
Beginning as despised laborers and domestics, these 
new Americans slowly made inroads into the tradi¬ 
tional Yankee monopolies. By the turn of the century, 
political power in Boston was in their hands, and a 
few decades later, some Irish-Americans, such as Jo¬ 
seph p. KENNEDY, began to gain a handhold on the 
levers of financial power. Yet distinct social barriers 
continued to remain high between the older and 
newer Bostonians; only rarely did an individual find 
acceptance in both camps. One such was Joseph Ken¬ 
nedy’s son, john f. Kennedy, 

The 20th century brought other great changes to 
Boston. Industries, particularly textiles, began to be 
evacuated from New England, throwing Boston into 
a long period of economic decline. Between 1950 and 


1970 Boston proper lost more than 200,000 residents, 
reflecting, in part, continued economic distress. But 
the rise of the electronics industry, together with a 
massive urban-renewal program that began in 1957, 
gave Boston an impressive economic lift. Meanwhile 
the city retained its flavor as a place of great historic 
interest and cultural and intellectual excitement. 

BOSTON ATHENAEUM 

Est., 1807/ Private library in Boston, Mass., 

containing almost half a million volumes 

Founded in 1807 by members of a local literary club, 
the Boston Athenaeum is one of the world’s greatest 
private libraries, Its collection of some 445,000 vol¬ 
umes—including most of GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
own library and a vast amount of material published 
in the confederate states of AMERiCA-makes it a 
leading repository of source material for both profes¬ 
sional and amateur historians devoted to the United 
States of the late 18th and the 19th centuries. Once the 
sole preserve of the most proper of “proper Bosto¬ 
nians,” Athenaeum membership is now broadly avail¬ 
able to scholars of American history, 

BOSTON MASSACRE (March 5,1770) 

Riot, involving British soldiers and Boston mob/ 

Five civilians killed, others wounded/ Incident 

inflamed anti-British feeling 

Relations between the American Colonies and the 
British motherland had already endured many strains 
when a Boston mob ran riot against a squad of Red¬ 
coats on the night of March 5,1770. What began as a 
relatively harmless snowballing of a British soldier 
standing guard duty outside the Boston Customs 
House soon developed into a major incident in which 
the growing crowd hurled insults and then stones at 
the squad of soldiers sent to restore order. Within 
minutes, and apparently acting without orders, the 
Redcoats opened fire, killing five of the crowd and 
wounding others. 

The incident came at a time when local resentment 
against the British had reached a new high. Under the 
Quartering Acts of 1765 and 1766, British soldiers 
were billeted in barracks, public houses and unoccu¬ 
pied buildings in Boston, a situation that angered 
many Bostonians to whom the mere sight of a “lob- 
sterback” was a personal affront. To make matters 
worse, in the early days of March, 1770, soldiers took 
off-duty jobs in a strike-torn industry, infuriating 
many among the city’s working class. Thus the “mas¬ 
sacre” was an explosion,of animosity between Bos¬ 
ton’s increasingly anti-British citizenry and the fearfbl 
soldiers, 

i; The day after the bloodshed the commander of the 
British squad involved-Captain Thomas Preston-» 
and eight of his enlisted men were charged with mur¬ 
der. They were tried the following October, Among 
their defense counsels were john adams and josiah 


QUINCY. Though Adams himself was gradually mov¬ 
ing toward an anti-British stance, his sense of justice 
was outraged by the indictment, and his defense led 
to the acquittal of seven of the accused, including 
Preston. The two men convicted of manslaughter 
were punished by being branded on the hand and dis¬ 
charged, Boston’s radicals, led by samuel adams and 
JOSEPH warren, were able to turn the incident into a 
heroic legend in which peaceable citizens were set 
upon by bloodthirsty Redcoats, In this they were 
greatly helped by paul revere’s famous, though in¬ 
accurate, engraving of the event in which Preston is 
shown urging his troops to fire. In the aftermath of the 
incident, the British governor, seeking to calm in¬ 
flamed passions, removed the troops from their quar¬ 
ters in the city and billeted them in Castle William in 
Boston harbor. 

See Hiller B, Zohel; The Boston Massacre. 

BOSTON NEWS-LETTER 

Founded, 1704/ First regularly published Colo¬ 
nial newspaper/ Pro-Loyalist in Revolution/ 

Ceased publication, 1776 

Colonial America’s first regularly published newspa¬ 
per, the weekly Boston News-Letter, made its debut 
with the issue of April 17-24,1704. It was printed by 
Bartholomew Green on a single 7-by-l l^-inch sheet 
and crammed front to back by its owner, Boston post¬ 
master John Campbell, with a quaint mix of local 
news and gossip, foreign reports many months old 
and lost-and-found ads. (See colonial newspapers.) 
The News-Letter was published for more than 70 
years, under several owners (including Green) and 
through several name changes. As the Massachusetts 
Gazette and Weekly News-Letter, it was published by 
Margaret (Green) Draper after her husband Richard 
died in June, 1774. Mrs, Draper was outspokenly pro- 
Loyalist, and her paper, scorned by rebels as “the 
Court Gazette,” was the only Boston journal the Brit¬ 
ish did not close dqwn or force to publish outside the 
city. On Feb. 22,1776, With American guns menacing 
the town from Dorchester Heights, Mrs. Draper pub¬ 
lished the last issue of the News-Letter—mi sailed for 
England when the British army evacuated Boston on 
March 17, ,, , 

BOSTON POLICE STRIKE 

Sept., 1919/ Denied right to unionize, police 
struck/ Rioting followed/ Mass, governor Calvin 
Coolidge’sfirm stand against strikers gainedhim 
national prominence 

The Boston Police Strike of .September, 1919, came 
after the economic controls of world war i had been 
lifted and inflation had brought on labor unrest 
throughout the country. Protesting their wages and 
working conditions, the Boston police had demanded 
the right to unionize. But tlie city denied then re¬ 
quests, and, on Sept. 9,1919, about 85 percent of the 
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1500-man Boston force struck. Rioting and looting 
followed. Boston’s mayor, Andrew J. Peters, called 
for the State Guard, Massachusetts Governor Calvin 
cooLiDGE ordered out the troops who fired on a mob, 
killing two people. When samuel gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, protested the 
recruiting of a new police force, Coolidge declared, 
“There is no right to strike against the public safety by 
anybody, anywhere, anytime.” This highly publicized 
statement won him a national reputation as a strong 
proponent of law and order and was largely responsi¬ 
ble for bringing him the Republican vice-presidential 
nomination in 1920 and ultimately the Presidency. 
The strike itself ended with the police having 
achieved none of their objectives. 

BOSTON PORT ACT {see Intolerable Acts) 

BOSTON TEA PARTY {Dec. 16,1773) 

Protesting Tea Act, Boston's “Sons of Liberty" 
boarded British merchant ships in Boston Bar- 
bor, dumping tea cargo overboard/ Incident 
brought British punitive measures and hastened 
coming of Revoiutionary War 

Ill the face of widespread boyco tts of British goods in 
the Colonies and increasing violent opposition to 
Parliament’s authority in America, Britain had, by the 
early 1770s, repealed the stamp act of 1765 and all of 
the TOWNSHEND duties of 1767, except the tax on tea, 
which it retained as a symbol of its unrelinquished 
authority to tax the Colonies. To help the foundering 
EAST INDIA COMPANY dispose of its huge tea surpluses, 
Parliament, in 1773, passed the Tea Act, This act, in 
effect, attempted to give the East India Company a 
monopoly on all tea legally exported from Britain to 
America, making the tea available at lower prices 
than Americans were then paying for smuggled tea, 
but retaining the Townsliend duly imposed on it. Late 
in 1773, some half a million pounds of surplus tea 
were sliipped to the Colonies, and the opponents of 
British authority were ready for action. In Philadel¬ 
phia and New York, merchants refused to accept the 
taxed tea, while in Charleston it was unloaded but 
stored in warehouses. In Boston the captains of three 
tea-laden vessels agreed not to attempt to unload their 
cargoes, but the Crown-appointed governor refused 
to let them leave Boston harbor unless the import duty 
was first paid. The ships remained at anchor in the 
harbor until Dec, 16,1773, when some 60 members of 
the radical sons of liberty, dressed as Mohawk In¬ 
dians, boarded the ships and dumped 342 chests often 
overboard—to the delight of crowds watching from 
shore, In retaliation Parliament passed the Boston 
Port Act, closing the harbor. (See intolerable acts.) 
The net result of the Boston Tea Party, and the subse¬ 
quent British punitive measures, was to unify the 
Colonies against British rule, hastening the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war, 

See Benjamin W Labaree: The Boston Tea Party. 


BOWim%Elm{1740B821) 

New Jersey lawyer and .statesman/ President, 
Continental Congress, 1782-83/ U.S. congress¬ 
man, 1789-95 

Though Elias Boudinot was at first a reluctant rebel 
who believed a “firm dependence in the mother 
country essential,” his objections to British policy in 
America finally led him to become a strong advocate 
of independence, Born in Philadelphia in 1740, Bou¬ 
dinot spent most of his life in New Jersey, where he 
began his law practice at the age of 20. In 1777, during 
the revolutionary war, he was appointed commi,s- 
sary-general of prisoners. A member of the conti¬ 
nental CONGRESS (1777-84) and its president in 
1782-83, Boudinot signed the peace of Paris (1783) 
ending the Revolutionary War. He helped secure New 
Jersey’s ratification of the constitution and was a 
federalist member of Congress (1789-95). 

Boudinot was a close friend of President george 
WASHINGTON, who appointed him director of the 
Federal Mint in 1795, an office he held until 1805, He 
died in 1821. 

See George Adams Boyd: Elias Boudinot, Patriot and 
Statesman, 1740-1821. 

BOULDER DAM {st^ Hoover Dam) 

BOUNDARIES OF THE U.S. 

U.S. boundaries after Treaty of Paris: Atlantic 
Ocean, eastern; Mississippi River, western; 
Great Lakes, northern; Spanish-held Florida, 
southern/ Louisiana Purchase, 1803/ Fla. pur¬ 
chased from Spain, 1819/ Tex. annexed, 1845/ 
Southwest and Cal. obtained by Treaty of Gua¬ 
dalupe Hidalgo, 1848/ Alaska Purchase, 1867/ 
Plawaii annexed, 1898 

From a narrow strip of land along the Atlantic coast¬ 
line in 1776, the U.S. has extended its domain 3000 
miles across the continent, leap-frogged over portions 
of Canada to add the vast expanse of Alaska, and 
reached out far into the Pacific to embrace the Ha¬ 
waiian Islands, War, treaty negotiations, purchase and 
peaceful penetration all played roles in this massive 
thrust for political and economic dominion over the 
present 3,628,062 square miles that have been orga¬ 
nized into the 50 states of the Union. 

When treaty negotiations were opened with Britain 
to end the revolutionary war, one of the major 
points at issue was the future of British claims to the 
huge parcel of land lying west of the Appalachians, 
east of the Mississippi, south of the Great Lakes and 
north of Spanish-held Florida. To end the conflict 
Great Britainin the peace of park (1783) ceded these 
western lands to the new nation, granting it a vast wil¬ 
derness from which nine new states were to be carved 
between 1792 and 1848, In 1791 Vermont became the 
first state to join the original 13. 

In 1803 the U.S. was presented with a magnificent 


opportunity when the French Emperor, Napoleon, 
fearful that his adversary Britain might invade his 
North American domain, the Louisiana Territory, 
offered to sell this mostly uncharted wilderness west 
of the Mississippi to the U.S. for $15 million. Presi¬ 
dent THOMAS JEFFERSON accepted the offer, and with 
a stroke of the pen the Louisiana purchase almost 
doubled the size of the nation’s domain, eventually 
providing territory for 13 new states. The exact extent 
of the Louisiana Territory, however, became a matter 
of dispute between Britain and the U.S., particularly 
in regard to its border with Canada, The treaty of 
GHENT (1814), ending the war of i8i2, provided for 
arbitration commissions to settle the dispute. 
Meanwhile in 1810 President james madison— to 
forestall its occupation by Britain or annexation by 
France—proclaimed U,S, sovereignty over a thin strip 
of Spanish-held land. West Florida, which included 
portions of the Gulf Coast of the present states of Al¬ 
abama and Mississippi, What is now the state of Flor¬ 
ida was obtained from Spain in 1819 (adams-onIs 
treaty) for $5 million, The year before, a convention 
with Britain fixed the boundary with Canada along 
the 49th parallel from Minnesota’s Lake of the Woods 
to the crest of the Rocky Mountains. 


The long-disputed Maine-Canada line was fixed by 
the webster-ashburton treaty of 1842, and four 
years later the orboon question was settled when the 
49th parallel line between Canada and the U.S, was 
extended all the way to the Pacific, 

The annexation of Texas in 1845 was followed by 
border disputes that led to the Mexican war. Under the 
treaty of GUADALUPE HIDALGO (1848) ending the 
conflict, the U.S, obtained the New Mexico territory 
and Upper California. From this land came the states 
of California, Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah 
and parts of Colorado and Wyoming. The acquisition 
of contiguous Western land was completed in 1853 by 
the GADSDEN PURCHASE, whicli brought the U.S, a 
strip of territory that now forms the southern reaches 
of Arizona and New Mexico, The land was needed 
to complete a southern rail route to the West Coast. 

In 1867 the U.S. bought Alaska from Russia for the 
sum of $7,2 million, but it was not until 1903 that the 
Alaska-Canada border was fixed by international 
commission, Acquisition of Alaska completed the 
continental expansion of the U.S., although Alaska 
did not attain statehood until 1959. That same year 
Hawaii became the 50th state, 61 years after it had 
been annexed. 
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BOUNTIES, COMMERCIAL 

Form of Government aid to agriculture and in¬ 
dustry that originated in Colonial era/ Use died 

out in 1800s/ Revived in 20th century as govern¬ 
mental subsidy programs 

Commercial bounties—direct cash payments by the 
government to foster an economic enterprise in the 
public interest—played an important role in the Co¬ 
lonial economy. Under the British brand of mercan¬ 
tilism, bounties were paid by the mother country to 
promote American production of goods needed in 
other parts of the Empire: hemp, tar, pitch and other 
naval stores; indigo; raw silk; lumber. From 1704 to 
1774, bounties on naval stores amounted to £1.4 mil¬ 
lion; on indigo to about £185,000. The individual 
Colonies also paid bounties to stimulate domestic 
manufactures such as linen, woolens, paper, glass, 
iron and brick. During the Revolution they paid 
bounties on the production of guns, textiles and other 
war materiel. In 1791 Alexander Hamilton, in his 
Report on Manufactures, recommended various Fed¬ 
eral aids to industry, including bounty payments, but 
Congress opposed Federal regulation of the economy 
to the extent proposed by Hamilton. 

In the 1800s use of the commercial bounty virtually 
disappeared. In 1890 Congress revived it to develop 
the SUGAR INDUSTRY, paying a bounty of two cents a 
pound on domestically produced sugar, and in 1933 
the act creating the agricultural adjustment ad¬ 
ministration— in a direct reversal of the bounty prin¬ 
ciple—reimbursed farmers for plowing under surplus 
crops and withdrawing land from production. 

The type of Government aid given to agriculture 
since 1933 is generally referred to as a subsidy. The 
distinction is shadowy between direct cash-payment 
bounties, on the one hand, and, on the other, noncash 
payments (such as land grants to railroads) and 
indirect payments (such as rebates on taxes and im¬ 
port duties, capital depletion allowances, reduced 
railway rates and low-interest loans). Besides agri¬ 
culture the Federal Government has substantially 
aided many U.S. industries through subsidies: avia¬ 
tion, CANALS, railroads, the merchant marine and 
the petroleum and electric power industries, to 
name the major ones. 

BOUNTIES, MILITARY 

Enlistment bonuses for military service/ Used in 

Revolution and Civil War / Barred since 191 7 

From Colonial days through the civil war, bounties 
of land, cash or both were powerful inducements to 
wartime enlistments. As early as 1754 Virginia was 
promising 200,000 acres to Lt. Col. georgb 
WASHINGTON and his troops in exchange for their 
service in the french and Indian war. During the 
revolutionary war the custom was continued, with 
the continental congress offering bounties for 
service in the national army while the individual Col¬ 


onies countered with yet higher bounties for enlist¬ 
ment in their militias. This competitive bidding for 
recruits encouraged bounty jumpers, who enlisted in 
one regiment, collected their reward, deserted only to 
reappear, hands outstretched, before another regi¬ 
ment’s recruiting sergeant. 

During the Civil War the bounty system reached an 
apex of confusion and abuse in the Union armies. 
Federal, state and local governments all contributed 
funds in increasing amounts to encourage enlist¬ 
ments. By 1865 a man could collect as much as $ 1500 
merely for signing up, and many, through desertions 
and reenlistment, collected time and again. In 1863 
the Union instituted a form of conscription, but that 
took effect only in states that failed to meet their man¬ 
power quotas. Most states sought to meet their quotas 
by increasing bounty payments rather than drafting 
men. Total bounties in the North amounted to some 
$750 million plus 9.6 million acres in Federal land.s. 
The confederate states of America offered boun¬ 
ties too, on a smaller scale. 

Since passage of the 1917 Selective Service Act, 
enlistment bounties have been forbidden. They exist, 
however, in disguised form: as extra pay for sea, haz¬ 
ardous and foreign duty, as payments for skills and as 
cash bonuses for reenlist.ment. 

BOURBONS {see Redeemers) 

BOURKE-WHITE, Margaret [1906-1971) 

Photojournalist/ First accredited woman war 

correspondent in WWII 

For 40 years Margaret Bourke-White photographed 
the life of her time—the wars and disasters, the great 
men and the great events. Born in New York City in 
1906, she began her career selling photos on campus 
while a student at Cornell University. After graduat¬ 
ing from Cornell (1927), she became an industrial 
photographer whose pictures, one critic said, “trans¬ 
formed the American factory into a Gothic cathe¬ 
dral.” From 1929 to 1933 she was an associate editor 
of Fortune magazine, with assignments around the 
world. When world war ii began, she became a Life 
magazine photographer accredited to the Army Air 
Force, and as the war’s first woman war correspond¬ 
ent, she followed the flow of battle from North 
Africa to its end in the shocking discovery of condi¬ 
tions within German concentration camps. She cov¬ 
ered the emergence of India as a nation, turmoil in 
South Africa and the KOREAN war. A victim of Par¬ 
kinson’s disease, she continued to work almost until 
her death in 1971. 

mmm, Randolph Silliman (1886-1918) 

W.W. I pacifist/ Essayist/ Social and literary 

critic 

An outspoken pacifist during world war i, Ran¬ 
dolph Silliman Bourne became a spokesman for 


many of the dissident you th of his generation. Born in 
Bloomfield, N.J., in 1886, he suffered a tragic fall in 
infancy that left him grotesquely deformed. None¬ 
theless he had a brilliant career at Columbia univer¬ 
sity. Ayear after his graduation in 1913, Bourne be¬ 
came a regular contributor to the newly established 
New Republic, for which he wrote critical articles on 
literature, culture and education. But his^ growing 
pacifism eventually led him to break with the maga¬ 
zine, He joined the more radical Masses and Seven 
Arts, in which he vigorously attacked America’s en¬ 
trance into W.W, I. By September, 1917, warfeverhad 
led to the suppression of Seven Arts, which was 
Bourne’s chief outlet. He spent the last year of his life 
in extreme poverty and died during the 1918 influenza 
epidemic, His essays were posthumously collected in 
Untimely Papers (1919) and History of a Literary Rad¬ 
ical (1920), 

BOUTWELL, George Sewall (1818-1905) 

Governor, Mass., 1851-52/An organizer of state 

Republican Party, 1855/ Member of Congress, 

1863-69/ Secretary of Treasury, 1869-73 

In a 63-year political career, George Boutwell broke 
with both major parties, was appointed to office by 
three Presidents and helped impeach a fourth. Born 
in Brookline, Mass,, in 1818, Boutwell was largely self- 
educated and served in the state legislature from 1842 
to 1850. He was Democratic governor of Massachu¬ 
setts in 1851-52, then broke with his party because 
of its pro-SLAVERY leanings and helped organize the 
republican party in the state in 1855. 

A supporter of abraham Lincoln, Boutwell was 
commissioner of internal revenue (1862-63) and later 
served in Congress (1863-69), He was a radical re¬ 
publican leader in the impeachment of President 
ANDREW JOHNSON aud became Secretary of the 
Treasury in ulysses s. grant’s first Administration 
(1869-73). During the black Friday scandal in 1869, 
Boutwell foiled the effort of jay gould and james 
FISK to comer the U.S. gold supply by ordering the 
release of Treasury gold. He served as a U.S. senator 
from 1873 to 1877, was appointed commissioner by 
President rutherpord b. hayes to prepare a codifi¬ 
cation of U.S, statutes, and after 1880 went into the 
private practice of law, Boutwell broke with the Re¬ 
publican Party over U.S. acquisition of the Philippine 
Islands and was president of the anti-imperialist 
league from 1898 until his death in 1905, 

BOWDITCH, Henry Pickering (1840-1911) 

Physiologist/ Conducted heart and nerve re¬ 
search and pioneered in child-growth studies 

In large measure today’s school lunch programs had 
their beginnings in the pioneer research in children’s 
growth rates, conducted from 1872 to 1891, by Henry 
Pickering Bowditch, one of America’s foremost phys¬ 
iologists. Bowditch’s studies contradicted the then ac¬ 


cepted view that race, rather than nutrition, was the 
determining factor in growth. Born in Boston in 1840, 
Bowditch was graduated from Harvard Medical 
School in 1868. While doing postgraduate study in 
Germany, he demonstrated in 1871 his “all or none” 
law—that the heart muscle contracts either to the 
maximal limit or not at all, regardless of the strength 
of stimulus, That same year Bowditch returned to 
Harvard to establish the first physiological laboratory 
in the U.S,, and there he conducted landmark studies 
on the nervous .system and human growth. Appointed 
dean of Harvard’s medical faculty in 1883, he served 
in that post for a decade and radically reformed the 
curriculum. In 1906 illness forced his resignation from 
the school faculty, and he died five years later, 

BOmiTCE, Nathaniel (1773-1838) 

Sea captain, mathematician, author/ WroteThe 
New American Practical Navigator/ Translated 
LaPlace Mdcanique Cdleste. 

The son of an impoverished cooper, Massachusetts- 
born (1773) Nathaniel Bowditch rose to world renown 
for his contributions in the fields of navigation and 
mathematics. After quitting school at age 10, Bow¬ 
ditch soon became a clerk in a ship chandlery to begin 
his lifelong association with the sea. Endowed with an 
inquiring mind, he studied constantly, teaching him¬ 
self algebra, French and Latin and acquainting him¬ 
self with the principles of science, Between 1795 and 
1803 Bowditch made five, sea voyages, rising in this 
period from ship’s clerk to ship’s master. 

In 1799 Bowditch revised J, H. Moore’s book The 
Practical Navigator, and after two more revisions the 
book appeared under Bowditch’s own name as The 
New American Practical Navigator (1^02), Revised 
and reissued more than 60 times, it remains a basic 
navigation reference book. In the following years 
Bowditch wrote a number of scientific works, capping 
his career with a four-volume translation and revision 
(published 1829-39) of Laplace’s Micanique Cileste, 
a seminal study of the movement of celestial bodies. 
Bowditch’s extensive commentaries on Laplace’s 
original vastly increased its usefulness,as a reference 
work, When Bowditch died in 1838, the ships of all 
nations flew their flags at half-mast as a tribute and 
gesture of respect. 

Francis (1811-1890) 

Philosopher, polHical economist/ Owner and ed¬ 
itor n/North American Review, 1843-54/ Har¬ 
vard profes.sor, 1853-88/ Opposed Darwinism 

Francis Bowen, a forceful, independent thinker and 
writer on politics, ethics and philosophy, never tem¬ 
pered his opinions to the prevailing mood of the 
times. In 1851, when Hungarian patriot Louis Kos¬ 
suth was visiting the U.S. and winning wide sympathy 
for the cause of Hungarian independence from Aus¬ 
tria, Bowen opposed him in an article in the North 
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American Review, of which he was owner and editor 
(1843-54). This unpopular stand caused the overseers 
of HARVARD, h 1851, to block Bowen’s appointment 
as professor of history. In 1853, however, he finally 
received the post of Alford professor of natural reli¬ 
gion, moral philosophy and civil polity at Harvard, a 
position he held until 1888. 

The combative Bowen opposed Darwin’s theory of 
evolution (1859) and in 1888 blasted the generally 
popular Republican protective tariff as a tax on the 
necessities of life. Ever busy, he wrote on such widely 
varying topics as Documents from Magna Charta to the 
Federal Constitution of1789 (1854); American Politi¬ 
cal Economy (1870); and Modern Philosophy from 
Descartes to Schopenhauer and Hartmann (1877). At 
the age of 77 he resigned from Harvard and died in 
Cambridge in 1890. 

BOWIE KNIFE 

Weapon of American frontier/ Designed by Col 
James Bowie or his brother Rezin 

Standard equipment for frontiersmen in the Ameri¬ 
can West, the bowie knife first appeared about 1830. 
Designed by either Col. James Bowie (1799-1836) 
who died at the alamo, or his brother Rezin (1793- 
1841), the single-edge weapon was famous for its bal¬ 
ance and could be thrown with great accuracy. It was 
10 to 15 inches long, more curved near the point than 
earlier knives, and had a protective guard between 
blade and horn handle. So great was the demand for 
this weapon that, by 1840, it was even being produced 
in large quantities by an English firm for shipment to 
Texas, 

BOWS, Chester {1901- ) 

Diplomat, Government official, businessman/ 
Governor of Conn., 1949-51/ Ambassador to 
India, 1951-53, 1963-69/ Under Secretary of 
State, 1961-63 

After a successful career as an advertising executive, 
Massachusetts-born (1901) Chester Bowles entered 
public life in 1942, serving as director of the Office of 
Price Administration during world war li, A liberal 
Democrat, Bowles held a variety of elective and ap¬ 
pointive positions, including governor of Connecticut 
(1949-51), U.S. congressman (1959-61) and Under 
Secretary of State (1961 -63). B ut it was during his two 
tours as U.S, Ambassador to India (1951-53,1963-69) 
that Bowles achieved wide renown as a staunch advo¬ 
cate of aid to the underdeveloped nations of the 
world, an advocacy he advanced in several books in¬ 
cluding AlmtoMdorlc Report (1954) and The Con¬ 
science of a Liberal (1962), 

The grandson of samuel bowles, famous editor of 
the Sprlnffield (Mass,) Republican, Chester Bowles 
graduated from Yale in 1924 and entered the adver¬ 
tising business in New York the following year. In 
1929 he and william benton formed their own ad¬ 


vertising agency, a highly profitable venture despite 
the Depression of the 1930s, In 1971 Bowles published 
his memoirs: Promises to Keep: My Years in Public 
Life, 1941-69. 

mV/m, Samuel (1826-1878) 

Editor, Springfield (Mass.) Republican/ Influ¬ 
ential supporter of antislavery movement 

The Springfield (Mass.) Republican, under the editor¬ 
ship of Samuel Bowles, was hailed in the 1850s by the 
New York Tribune as “the best and ablest country 
journal ever published on this continent,’’ Born in 
Springfield in 1826, Bowles was the son of Samuel 
Bowles, who founded the weekly Springfield Republi¬ 
can in 1824, After a skimpy private school education, 
buttressed, by much reading, young Bowles went to 
work at 17 as a general handyman on the newspaper, 
A year later, in 1844, he persuaded his father to put 
out both daily and weekly editions, and the Republi¬ 
can’s influence soon spread far beyond the town and 
state. 

He urged a coalition of all antislavery groups, and 
in 1855 helped organize the republican party in 
New England. During the civil war, Bowles gener¬ 
ally supported Abraham Lincoln’s policies and, un¬ 
like some other Radical Republican editors, strongly 
favored his renomination in 1864. In the 1870s Bowles 
fought political and business thievery during the 
ULYSSES s. GRANT Administrations, denounced the 
corrupt TAMMANY HALL machine in New York and 
supported the Liberal Republican 1872 presidential 
candidacy of Horace greeley, Bowles drove himself 
relentlessly and died of a stroke in 1878. A son, Sam¬ 
uel Bowles (1851-1915), succeeded him as editor and 
maintained the paper’s high standards. 

See Frank Luther Mott: American .loiirnalism, 1690- 
1940. 

BOWMAN, Jivam* (7575-/950) 

Geographer, educator/ U.S, adviser onterritorial 

questions/ Director, American Geographical 

Society, 1915-35/ President, Johns Hopkins U„ 

1935-48 

One of the world’s leading geographers, Isaiah Bow¬ 
man helped shape international boundary lines after 
two World Wars, After world war i Bowman was 
chief territorial specialist to the American negotiating 
team at Versailles and during world war ll he wa.s 
chairman of the State Department’s Territorial Com¬ 
mittee (1942-43) and an adviser to the American del¬ 
egation at the San Francisco Conference (1945), 
which organized the united nations. Born in Canada 
in 1878, Bowman grew up in Michigan and was edu¬ 
cated at Harvard (B. Sc., 1905) and Yale (Ph,D„ 1909), 
He taught geography at the latter institution between 
1905 and 1915, He also participated in several expedi¬ 
tions to South America and in 1915 became director 
of the American Geographical Society, a post he held 


for two decades. In 1931 Bowman was elected presi¬ 
dent of the International Geographical Union and 
four years later assumed the presidency of Johns 
HOPKINS university, remaining in that post until 
1948, two years before his death. Among his books 
are: The New World: Problems in Political Geography 
(1921) and Geography in Relation to the Social Sci¬ 
ences (1934). 

BOXER REBELLION 

Nationalist uprising, 1900, against foreign domi¬ 
nation of China/ International relief force drove 
Boxers from Peking, Aug. 14,1900/ U.S. “Open 
Door Policy”.mght to preserve China’s territo¬ 
rial integrity 

The Boxer Rebellion, a violent reaction by Chinese 
nationalists against foreign aggression and commer¬ 
cial subjugation of China, had roots going back to the 
1840s and 1850s, when Britain and later France forced 
China to open its ports to foreign trade. As Germany, 
Russia and Japan pressed their claims for spheres of 
influence in the late 1890s, U.S. Secretary of State 
JOHN HAY announced the open-door policy (1899). 
It sought an agreement whereby the powers having 
spheres of influence would respect China’s territorial 
integrity and assure equal commercial rights to all na¬ 
tions in China. 

While the powers were accepting Hay’s proposal, 
Chinese resistance to foreign influence was whipped 
up by an antiforeign secret society called the Boxers 
(“righteous, harmonious fists”), They swore to drive 
out the “foreign devils” who were accused of under¬ 
mining China’s ancient religion with Christianity and 
dominating the nation’s government and commerce. 

Secretly encouraged by Dowager Empress Tz’u Hsi, 
the Boxers began murdering Chinese Christians and 
foreigners. They occupied Peking in June, 1900, and 
besieged the British legation and a Catholic church, 
where some 900 foreigners had taken refuge. On Aug. 
14, 1900, an international relief force of British, 
American, French, German, Austrian, Italian, Rus¬ 
sian and Japanese troops drove the Boxers out of 
Peking. The foreign troops later went on a rampage 
of looting and murder. 

Fearing that a new partition of China might touch 
off a major war among competing powers, the Euro¬ 
pean nations and Japan agreed, at Secretary of State 
Hay’s urging, to “preserve Chinese territorial and ad¬ 
ministrative entity.” But China was required in 1901 
to pay an indemnity of $333 million for damages 
inflicted by the Boxers, to further amend commercial 
treaties to favor foreign nations and to permit the sta¬ 
tioning of foreign troops in Peking and the mainte¬ 
nance of foreign naval patrols on the Yangtze River, 
The U.S, share of the indemnity was about $25 mil¬ 
lion, but after using part of the sura to pay the claims 
of Americans for losses in the uprising, the U.S, used 
the rest of the money to provide scholarships for Chi¬ 
nese students wishing to study in the U.S. 


BOXING 

Modernized ancient sport introduced to U.S 
from England in 18th century/ Jacob Hyer, self 
proclaimed American bare-knuckle champion, 
1816/ John L Sullivan first world heavy weight 
champion, 1882-92/ Boxing included in modern 
Olympic games, 1904/ First million-dollar gate, 
1921/ Amateur Golden Gloves competition orig¬ 
inated, 1927 

Boxing, one of man’s oldest sports with its origin pre¬ 
dating ancient Greece, experienced a vigorous revival 
in England during the 1700s, yet was slow to reach 
America. Probably the first boxing bouts in the U.S. 
took place in the South, when sons of wealthy planta¬ 
tion owners-who had been educated in England- 
pitted slaves against one another. The sport did not 
begin to attract a general audience until after the 
19th-century visits by English boxers, who staged ex¬ 
hibition bouts and took on local athletes. 

The first American to lay claim to the boxing 
championship of the U.S, was Jacob Hyer of New 
York in 1816 on the strength of defeating a single op¬ 
ponent. He was succeeded to the title by his son Tom 
in 1841, the winner of a number of bouts, 

At that time boxing was a bare-knuckles contest. 
Gouging, wrestling and kicking were permitted in ad¬ 
dition to hitting, A round was determined by a knock¬ 
down. The fallen fighter was allowed a 30-second rest, 
then given eight seconds more to get to a line 
scratched on the floor (or ground) of the fighting area. 
If he was unable to reach tlie line, the boxer was 
judged “not up to scratch” and lost the match. 

Prize-fighting or pugilism, as boxing was also 
called, was illegal throughout most of the U,S,, and 
bouts had to be staged surreptitiously. Some fights 
were held on or near state borders, so in case of a po¬ 
lice raid, the combatants could step over the state line 
and avoid arrest. 

The man credited with publicizing boxing was a 
hard-punching Bostonian named john l. sullivan. 
On Feb. 7, 1882, Sullivan knocked out the 
bare-knuckle champion, Paddy Ryan, in the ninth 
round at Mississippi City, Miss, As Ryan had pre¬ 
viously beaten British titleholder Joe Goss, Sullivan 
was declared world champion. He toured the U.S. 
offering $500 to anyone who could last four rounds 
with him. Crowds came to see the champion take on 
all comers, and boxing soon became the rage with 
youngsters striving to emulate the great John L. 

Sullivan was finally dethroned as champion in New 
Orleans, La., Sept, 7,1892, by james j. corbett in the 
21st round of a title fight. It was the first heavyweight 
championship bout fought with gloves under the 
Marquess of Queensbury rules. These rules, intro¬ 
duced by the titled English sportsman in 1865, re- 
quired the wearing of padded gloves, rounds to be of 
three-minute duration each with a one-minute rest in 
between, and a 10-seeond count made after a knock¬ 
down. Gouging, kicking and wrestling were prohib- 
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ited. The new code ultimately brought about the end 
of bare-knuckle fighting and the eventual legalizing of 
boxing, (New York was the first state to sanction the 
sport by law in 1896; Nevada was second in 1897.) 

The so-called golden age of boxing was introduced 
by promotor George L, (Tex) Rickard. He staged the 
first million-dollar-gate fight on July 2,1921, in Jersey 
City, N.J., for the world heavyweight championship. 
Title-holder jack dempsey knocked out Georges 
Carpentier of France in the fourth round. Rickard 
promoted other Dempsey million-dollar fights, nota¬ 
bly one with GENE TUNNEY in Philadelphia, Sept. 23, 
1926, and a second Dempsey-Tunney meeting in Chi¬ 
cago, Sept. 22, 1927, Both matches were won by 
Tunney. Rickard’s place as boxing’s entrepreneur was 
taken by Michael “Mike” Jacobs, whose big drawing 
card was joe louts, the second black heavyweight 
world champion, 1937-49, up to that time, (The first, 
Jack Johnson, had held the title from 1908 to 1915.) 

The heavyweight division produced a succession of 
champions throughout the 1950s and 1960s, high¬ 
lighted by the record of Rocky Marciano (Rocco 
Marchegiano), who held the title from 1952 to 1956 
and retired undefeated after winning all of his 49 pro¬ 
fessional fights, and by the fistic career of muuammad 
ALT (Cassius Clay). Ali won the championship in 1964 
by defeating Charles (Sonny) Liston in a title match 
held at Miami Beach, Fla., Feb. 25. In 1967 Ali was 
stripped of his title when he refused induction in the 
Army but later was cleared of draft-dodging charges 
bya 1971 U,S. Supreme Court decision, Fie metworld 
champion Joe Frazier in Madison Square Garden on 
March 8,1971, in a highly publicized battle of cham¬ 
pions. Frazier won in a 15-round decision; The bout 
shown on closed-circuit television grossed $ 19.25 mil¬ 
lion, Never before had a fight brought as much as $5 
million. (Frazier was later dethroned as champion, 
Jan. 22,1973, by George Foreman.) 

Although the heavyweight division has always been 
the glamour class of professional boxing, other divi¬ 
sions from light heavyweight (175 lb.) down to fly¬ 
weight (112 lb.) have had their share of great fighters. 

Amateur boxing in the U.S. remains a steady com¬ 
petitive sport under the principal guidance of the 
Amateur Athletic Union (AAU) and the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA). The Golden 
Gloves Association, originated in 1927 and sponsored 
by the iVeH' York Daily News and the Chicago Tribune, 
promotes national tournaments of amateur fighters; 
winners of the elimination contests become members 
of the U.S. Olympic boxing team. (Boxing became a 
part of the original Greek Olympic Games, c.688 b.c,, 
and was included in the modern Olympics in 1904.) 

The popularity of boxing in the U.S. has risen and 
declined through the years. Tarnished by charges of 
fixed fights and underworld involvement following 
the reign of the popular Joe Louis, the sport suffered 
also from the coming of television, which drew pa¬ 
trons away from the small neighborhood fight clubs 
where young fighters were traditionally developed, 


Yet, ironically, television, which had impoverished 
the sport by reducing the numbers of fighters, brought 
wealth to the survivors who battled their way to the 
top. 

Neel/, The Sweet Science. 

BOYCOTT (set Conspiracy Labor Laws; Labor, 
Organized) 

BOW, Belle (1843-1900) 

Actress/ Confederate spy in Civil War/ Married 

Union officer who captured her 

A highly succes.sful spy for the South during the civil 
WAR, Belle Boyd managed to parlay her notoriety into 
an equally successful postwar career as an actress. 
Born in Martinsburg, Va. (now W.Va.) in4843, she 
collected information from Union officers and passed 
it on to THOMAS (STONEWALL) JACKSON during liis 
Shenandoah Valley campaign. She was imprisoned in 
July, 1862, but released for lack of evidence. After an¬ 
other four-month stay in a Union prison late in 1863, 
she started for England in the spring of 1864, was cap¬ 
tured but again released and completed her journey, 
Later that year she married Lt, Sam W. Hardinge, the 
Union officer who had captured her. In 1865 she wrote 
her memoirs. Belle Boyd in Camp and Prison, and, 
after her husband died in 1866, went on the English 
stage. In 1868 she appeared in New York in The Hon¬ 
eymoon and later toured in stock companies. While on 
a lecture tour in 1900 discussing her Civil War experi¬ 
ences, Belle Boyd died of a heart attack in Kilbourne, 
Wis. 

BOnSTON,Zabdielil679-1766) 

Boston physician/ Introduced inoculation for 

smallpox in America, 1721 

The first physician to administer smallpox inocula¬ 
tions in America, Zabdiel Boylston encountered vio¬ 
lent opposition from many doctors and most of hi.s 
fellow citizens. Born in Brookline, Mass,, in 1679, 
Boylston was practicing in Boston when a smallpox 
epidemic broke out in 1721. At the urging of cotton 
MATHER, who had he ard of inoculations given abroad, 
Boylston administered a live vaccine—matter taken 
from sores of someone with the disease—to his son 
Thomas and two slaves. (Edward Jenner’s far safer 
cowpox vaccine was not discovered until 1796.) Boyl¬ 
ston later inoculated his son John and numerous pa¬ 
tients. An uproar followed, with mobs threatening the 
lives of Boylston and Mather, Despite the panic, only 
six of the 241 persons eventually inoculated died, and 
of these atleast four had caught smallpox beforehand. 
In 1726 Boylston published Historical Account of 
the Small-Pox Inoculated In New England, the first 
clinical presentation written by an American physi¬ 
cian. He died in Brookline in 1766. 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 

Founded, 7970/Handbook fotBqys, published 

1911/ Federal charter, 1916/ Scout Handbook, 

1972, extended appeal to minority groups 

In 1910 William D, Boyce, an American visiting Lon¬ 
don, was so impressed with Robert Baden-Powell’s 
newly founded Boy Scouts that he incorporated the 
Boy Scouts of America (BSA) on his return home. The 
concept of developing self-reliance and good citizen¬ 
ship through outdoor life was not new in the U.S. 
Naturalist ernest t, seton had organized the Wood¬ 
craft Indians, and outdoorsman Daniel C. Beard, the 
Sons of Daniel Boone; but both men merged their 
groups with the new one and became early leaders in 
American scouting. At the first BSA camp, established 
in 1910, Seton introduced Indian lore into American 
scouting, and camping itself became a mainstay of the 
organization. 

From Briti.sh scouting the BSA took their motto 
(“Be Prepared”), oath and Scout law (with .some 
changes) and the precept of the individual’s daily 
“good turn.”,Collectively U.S, Scouts act to do good 
turns in nationwide campaigns: During World War I 
they made a census of black walnut trees (used for 
gunstocks and propellers): in 1934, at President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT’S request, they collected 
household furnishings and clothing for Depression 
victims; and during World War II they .picked milk¬ 
weed pods to stuff life jackets for the.U.S, armed 
forces. Though wars and disasters provided the most 
dramatic occa.sions for service, conservation—especi¬ 
ally wildlife protection, soil conservation, and tree 
planting—became foremost of the Scouts’ ongoing 
campaigns, 

From its inception in America scouting grew rap¬ 
idly and steadily. By 1917 the BSA—which received 
its Federal charter from Congress in 1916—claimed 
more than 350,000 Scouts and Scouters (adult volun¬ 
teer leaders); in 1934,950,000; in 1941,. 1,5 million. In 
the early 1970s, membenship was about 6,4 million: 
1.9 million Boy Scouts (11-13 years); 400,000 Ex¬ 
plorers (14-20 years); 2,5 million.Cub Scouts (8-10 
years); and 1.6 million Scouters. 

From the beginning scouting’s ties with the, com¬ 
munity have been reflected in its organizational 
structure. Each troop is sponsored by a civic organi¬ 
zation, school or church and receives its charter from 
the local Scout council, comprised of community 
leaders. Local councils send representatives to the 
National Council, which directs and administers the 
overall movement. 

For 60 years scouting remained essentially the 
same; its basic appeal was to the white middle class 
I with roots in the community. The BSA’s decision to 
provide programs also for the minorityj inner-city boy 
was, broadcast with the publication in 1972 of the 
ninth edition of the Scout Handbook (the first Hand¬ 
book for Boys was published in 1911), The new edition 
gave advice on , rat bites as well as snake, bites; told 


how to identify dangerous drugs; and, for the first 
time, had Negroes in its illustrations. With its new ap¬ 
proach of making scouting relevant to all boys, the 
BSA aimed to recruit one out of every three American 
boys to its membership by 1976, 

BRA.CE,CltarlesLomg(1826-1890) 

Social worker/A founder. Children’s Aid Society 

After .studying theology Charles Loring Brace made 
his career as a social worker among the immigrant 
poor of New York City. In 1853 the Connecticut-born 
(1826) Yale graduate (1846) helped found in New 
York City the Children’s Aid Society, and as its long¬ 
time director, he put into practice his theories that the 
poor could be best assisted through programs of self- 
help rather than outright charity. Under Brace’s aegis 
the society established industrial schools, lodging 
houses, health facilities and summ er camps and found 
jobs for about 100,000 poor children. A prolific wri¬ 
ter, Brace published numerous books on the problems 
ofthepoor. Fie died in 1890. 

BRACKENRIDGE, Hugh Henry (1748-1816) 

Lawyer, author/Justice, Pennsylvania Supreme 

Court, 1799-1816 

Hugh Henry Brackenridge left the ministry for a life 
of action in law and politics, then turned to literature 
to satirize the foibles of his times. Born in Scotland in 
1748, Brackenridge was brought to a York County, 
Pa,, farm by his parents in 1753, He was graduated 
from Princeton with a theology degree in 1774, wrote 
fiery propaganda for the rebels’ cause and served as a 
chaplain during the revolutionary war. Assailed 
by self-doubts, he gave up the ministry, studied law 
and moved to Pittsburgh in 1781, where he was active 
in the town’s cultural life, helping establish the com¬ 
munity’s first newspaper, the Pittsburgh Gazette in 
1786. He was a member of the Pennsylvania state as¬ 
sembly (1786-87), favored ratification of the Fed¬ 
eral constitution in 1787-88 and helped cool 
local tempers and prevent bloodshed during the 
whiskey rebellion of 1793-94. Between 1792 and 
1815 he wrote a novel, Modern Chivalry,'f/Uch. sati¬ 
rized tlie social and political ambitions of the unedu¬ 
cated and incompetent, while reflecting on th e abuses 
of democracy by the inept and opportunistic, Brack¬ 
enridge was appointed to the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in 1799, scrying until his death in 1816. 

See Claude M. Newlin; The Life and Writings of Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, 

BMmOCK, Edward (1695-1755) 

British general/ Defeated and mortally wounded 

during French and Indian War 

Maj. Gen. Edward Braddock, commander of British 
forces in the first year of the french and Indian war, 
was a courageous soldier fatally flawed by arrogance 
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and stubbornness, Born in Scotland in 1695, Braddock 
was a veteran of 40 years service when he led 1400 
British regulars and 450 Colonial militia against 
French-held Fort Duquesne (now Pittsburgh) in the 
summer of 1755. All warnings by george Washing¬ 
ton, an unpaid staff aide, and other Colonial officers 
about the danger of an enemy ambush were haugh¬ 
tily ignored by Braddock. 

On July 9 within a few miles of Fort Duquesne, the 
British blundered into a small French and Indian 
force that trapped them in a narrow roadway in the 
forest. Colonial militiamen scattered and fought from 
cover, but the regulars, standing in ranks and firing 
blindly into the forest, were mowed down by hidden 
enemies. Four horses were killed under Braddock, 
and as he mounted a fifth he was shot through the 
lungs. More than 950 men were killed and wounded, 
and the remnants of the force fell back to Fort 
Cumberland, Md. Braddock died during the retreat, 
and Washington had him buried in the road—and 
then marched troops and drove wagons over the spot 
—so the Indians would not discover his grave. 

See Lee McCardell: Ill-Starred General: Braddock of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

BRADFORD, William (1590-1657) 

Governor, Plymouth Colony/ Employed stern 

methods to ensure Colony’s survival/ Wrote his¬ 
tory of the settlement 

When JOHN carver, first governor of the Plymouth 
Colony died in 1621, four months after the pilgrims 
landed, 31-year-old William Bradford was elected as 
his replacement. Over the next 35 years Bradford was 
returned to office 30 times for one-year terms, his tact, 
decisiveness and dedication to Plymouth’s survival 
having made him almost the indispensable man. Born 
in England in 1590, Bradford joined the Separatists 
(Pilgrims) while still a youth and was among the 102 
passengers on the Mayflower when it arrived in 
America in 1620. Bradford’s early years in office 
(1621-24) were a time of the most severe testing; 
famine, disease, dissidents within Plymouth—all 
threatened the Colony’s survival. To maintain the set¬ 
tlement Bradford cut rations, procured corn from the 
Indians—with whom he maintained an uneasy 
friendship punctuated by periods of hostility—and 
drove out the dissidents. Later Bradford held off en¬ 
croachments by the neighboring Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and secured Plymouth’s right to internal self- 
government from the English merchant investors who 
had financed Plymouth. Fiercely dedicated to Puri¬ 
tanism, Bradford was saddened in his last years by 
growing secularism within the Colony, He died in 
Plymouth in 1657, leaving behind his History of 
Plymouth Plantation, a basic source of information on 
the Pilgrim fathers’ struggles and triumphs. 

See Bradford Smith: Bradford of Plymouth, 

BRADFORD OIL FIELD (stQ Petroleum Industry) 


BRADLEY, Omar Nelson (1893- ) 

General of the Army/ First permanent chairman 
JJ.Si Joint Chiefs of Staff, 1949-53/ Commander 
U.S. II Corps, North Africa, Sicily during W.W 
11/ Led U.S. ground troops in Normandy inva¬ 
sion/ Commander 12th Army Group, 1944-45/ 
Administrator Veterans Affairs, 1945-48 

Omar N, Bradley was one of America’s outstanding 
WORLD WAR II officers, but he has never fit the stereo¬ 
type of a tough general. Mild-mannered and polite, 
he was once described by a newspaperman as a “quiet 
gentleman who might pass for a professor.” But this 
portrait was misleading; Bradley was a strict, de¬ 
manding officer and a master infantry tactician. 

Born in Clark, Mo., in 1893, Bradley was graduated 
from WEST POINT in 1915—along with many other 
cadets destined to become generals—(“the class the 
stars fell on”) and later from the Army Infantry 
School, the Command and General Staff School and 
the War College. He served as an instructor at West 
Point from 1934 to 1938, when he was transferred to 
duties with the General Staff in Washington, D.C. In 
1941, at the age of 48, Bradley became the first of his 
West Point class (which included dwight d. Eisen¬ 
hower) to be appointed a brigadier general. 

In February, 1943, with the U.S, at war, Bradley 
was sent to North Africa as field aide to Eisenhower. 

In April, when the fighting moved into the northern 
hills of Tunisia, he replaced Gen, GEORGE s. PATTON 
as commander of the U.S. II Corps. On May 9 the 
battered German Afrika Korps surrendered uncon- i 
ditionally to Bradley. Later in the year he led his 
troops to victory in Sicily, and then was sent to En¬ 
gland to command the U.S. 1st Army, which landed 
in Normandy on D-day (June 6, 1944). In August, 

1944, Bradley took command of the 12th Array 
Group, which numbered 1,3 million combat troops- 
the largest force ever led into battle by an American 
field commander. 

After the war Bradley was named Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs (1945-48), He was appointed Army [ 
Chief of Staff in 1948 and in August, 1949, first per- 5 
manent chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a post 
he held four years. He was promoted to General of the 
Armyin 1950, In 1958, after leaving active service for 
industry in 1953, he was elected chairman of the Bul- 
ova Watch Co. Bradley published his memoirs, A 
Soldier’s Story, in 1951. 

BRADSTREET, Anne (1612-1672) 

America’s first woman poet of distinction/ Au¬ 
thor of The Tenth Muse (1650) and Several 
Toem& (1678) 

The daughter of a governor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, Thomas Dudley, and the wife of another, 

SIMON BRADSTREET, Anne (n6e Dudley) Bradstreet 
was the first American woman poet of distinction, 
winning praise in London for her The Tenth Muse 


Lately Sprung Up in America (1650). Actually, the 
book was published in London by Mrs. Bradstreefs 
brother-in-law without her prior knowledge, and it 
was he who gave the volume its high-sounding title in 
admiration of his sister-in-law’s poetic gifts. Born in 
England in 1612, Anne Bradstreet came to the Ma.ssa- 
chusetts Bay Colony with her husband in 1630. Before 
her death at the age of 59 in 1672, she gave birth to and 
reared eight children and managed her roughhewn 
Colonial home while still finding time to turn out nu¬ 
merous poems. Her early work was moralistic in the 
Puritan tradition, but her later poetiy—collected in 
the posthumously published Several Poems (1678) 
-portrays humble scenes of early New England life 
in a charming, homespun style. 

See Elizabeth Wade White: Anne Bradstreet; The 
Tenth Muse and Samuel Eliot Morison: The Intellec¬ 
tual Life of Colonial New England, 

BRADSTREET, Simon (1603-1697) 

Governor, Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1679-86, 
1689-92/ A commissioner of New England Con¬ 
federation, 1644-77 

A man of moderate views, English-born (1603) Simon 
Bradstreet spent much of his life as a Massachusetts 
Bay Colony official trying to compromise between the 
self-rule demands of the Colonists and the “Divine 
Right” pretensions of the Crown, After emigrating to 
America in 1630, Bradstreet quickly became a leading 
citizen of Massachusetts, serving as secretary of the 
Colony (1630-36) and as a commissioner to the new 
ENGLAND CONFEDERATION (1644-77), which he 
helped organize in 1643, During his first term as gov¬ 
ernor (1679-86), Bradstreet earned the hatred of the 
Bay Colony’s Puritan elite because of his moderate 
approach to relations with the king. Yet when James 
II established the dominion of new England in 
1686, Bradstreet vigorously denounced the tyrannical 
rule of the king’s agent, Sir edmund andros. After 
James’ ouster in 1688, Bradstreet reluctantly agreed to 
a second term as governor (1689-92). He died in 
Salem, Mass., in 1697, 

BMDX James Buchanan (Diamond Jim) (1856-1917) 
Financier, philanthropist, legendary bon vivant 

Decked out in stylish garb—precious jewels flashing 
from fingers, cravat, vest and cuffs, James Buchanan 
Brady lived up to his nickname “Diamond Jim,” a so¬ 
briquet that also reflected his free-spending ways on 
horse races, Broadway shows, elaborate meals and 
beautiful women. Born in New York City in 1856, 
Brady began his working career as a bellhop and then, 
in a variety of jobs with the New York Central Rail¬ 
road, he slowly established himself in responsible po¬ 
sitions, Eventually he revealed great sales ability, 
earning a fortune, first as a railroad-equipment sales¬ 
man, then as a corporation executive. In his last years, 
Brady turned increasingly to philanthropy; his gift to 


Johns Hopkins Hospital-where he had been a pa¬ 
tient-enabled the James Buchanan Brady Urological 

ffistitute to be established in 1912, When Brady died 
in 1917, his will included a large bequest to New York 
Hospital, 

MAm,MathewB,(c. 1823-1896) 

Pioneer photojournalist/ Organized teams to 
photograph Civil War/Portrait photographer of 
Abraham Lincoln 

Union soldiers on their way to the front at Bull Run 
in July, 1861, were astonished to see a bearded civilian 
driving a black-curtained wagon making his way to¬ 
ward the forthcoming battleground. This was Mathew 
Brady. Already well known as the capital’s leading 
portrait photographer-one of his subjects was Presi¬ 
dent ABRAHAM LINCOLN— Brady was now about to try 
something never before accomplished in the annals of 
journalism: to record on film the actual sights of war. 
Caught up in the Union rout at Bull Run, Brady failed 
in this first effort. He barely got back to Washington 
alive. But despite this, he went on to form a number 
of photographic teams to cover the civil war. Today, 
the pictures taken by the Brady teams stand as a land¬ 
mark achievement in the history of photography. 
Bora in Warren County, N.Y,, about 1823, Brady 
was introduced to photography in the early 1840s by 
inventor samuel f, b, morse. By 1844 Brady had his 
own studio in New York City and in 1850 the publica¬ 
tion of his Gallery of Illustrious Americans confirmed 
his status as the nation’s foremost portrait photogra¬ 
pher. The expense of photographing the civil war 
cost Brady his fortune for, in the aftermath of the 
struggle, a war-weary nation had little interest in buy¬ 
ing collections of his work. Although the photos 
eventually commanded high prices from collectors 
and many were published, Brady never recouped his 
losses. He died in poverty in New York in 1896. 

See Roy Meredith: Mr, Lincoln’s Man, 

BRAGG, Braxton (1817-1876) 

Confederate general andhero of Battle of Chick- 
amauga, 1863/Defeated at Chattanooga, 1863/ 
Military adviser to Jefferson Davis, 1864 

Late in the civil war, as military adviser to Confed¬ 
erate President JEFFERSON DAVIS, Gen. Braxton Bragg 
held the title of Commander in Chief of all Southern 
armies. This lofty title was, however, little more than 
nominal, for Bragg, through his martinet qualities, 
had come to be widely scorned and all but ignored by 
his fellow officers. Bora in Warrenton, N.C. in 1817, 
Bragg graduated from west point in 1837, Ten years 
later he was breveted a lieutenant colonel for his 
bravery in the Mexican war. He resigned from the 
U.S, Army in 1856 but returned to military service as 
a Confederate colonel in 1861. Promoted to major 
general the following year, he distinguished himself at 
the battle of Shiloh and, within a few months, was re- 
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warded with a promotion to full general commanding 
the Army of Tennessee. After a victory at Chicka- 
mauga in the fall of 1863, he attempted to lay siege to 
the Union Army at Chattanooga; he was routed in 
November that same year by forces under the com¬ 
mand of ULYSSES s. GRANT. Relieved of command 
after this debacle, he was nonetheless appointed mili¬ 
tary adviser and nominal Confederate Commander in 
Chief by Davis in 1864. In the last months of the war, 
he held minor commands, and after the fall of Rich¬ 
mond fled with President Davis to Georgia, where he 
was captured in May, 1865, but was paroled shortly 
thereafter. Following the war Bragg worked as a civil 
engineer. He died in Texas in 1876. 

See Grady Me Whiney: 

BRAIN TRUST 

Group of political and legislative advisers to 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt/ Exerted 

greatest influence during early days of New Deal 

During his 1932 presidential campaign and his first 
years in the White House, President FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT gathered around him a group of experts on 
farm, industrial, monetary, labor and social welfare 
problems, who were charged with providing authori¬ 
tative advice on how best to solve the nation’s domes¬ 
tic difficulties. The press dubbed them the “Brain 
Trust,” because many of them came from academic 
life. The group never attained official standing 
(although many of its members also held official Gov¬ 
ernment positions), and its membership was con¬ 
stantly in flux, It was during the famous first 100 days 
of the NEW DEAL that the Brain Trust exerted its great¬ 
est influence in helping draw up emergency measures 
to reheve the Great Depression (see depressions, 
major), Prominently associated with the group were 
such figures as Raymond moley, adolf a. berle, jr., 
rexford guy tugwell and Frances perkins, 
Although most remained close associates of the Presi¬ 
dent during his 12 years in office, the Brain Trust’s in¬ 
fluence slowly diminished as Roosevelt turned to a 
more diverse group of advisers, 

BRANDEIS, Louis Dembitz (1856-1941 ) 

Associate Justice, Supreme Court, 1916-39/ 

Upholder of civil liberties/ Prominent Zionist 

Some years after taking his seat on the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Louis Brandeis chanced on a heavyset man 
with a walrus moustache, who hastened to introduce 
himself. “I am Mr, Taft,” said the former President 
and future Chief Justice william Howard taft. “I 
once did you a great injustice, Mr, Brandeis. I am 
Sony,” Taft was apologizing for the fact that in 1916, 
when President woodrow wilson nominated Bran¬ 
deis to the high court—the first Jew to be so honored— 
Taft had been among those who had attempted to 
block confirmation. , : 

Brandeis was born inUouisville, K:y,,in 1856, edu¬ 


cated at Harvard, and thereafter practiced law in Bos¬ 
ton. Although he was already recognized as one of the 
country’s greatest legal minds, his reputation as the 
“people’s attorney,” his battles against monopolies 
and his struggles for the rights of labor had earned 
him the enmity of many conservatives, A confirmed 
opponent of the trusts, which he considered destruc¬ 
tive of free enterprise, Brandeis had become famous 
through his investigations of insurance companies, 
public utilities and railroads, as well as for his battles 
on behalf of state wage-and-hours legislation. As 
people’s counsel in the case of Muller v, Oregon 
(1908), he had taken the then unusual step of using 
statistical, sociological and physiological information 
to reinforce legal arguments upholding a state’s right 
to limit workinghours for women. So convincing were 
Brandeis’ briefs that they became models for the legal 
profession and won the high praise of judges before 
whom he appeared, including Chief Justice melville 
w. fuller, who called him “the ablest man who has 
ever appeared before the Supreme Court.” 

In his 23 years as an Associate Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court, Brandeis often found himself in the 
dissenting minority when the court invalidated Fed¬ 
eral and state laws to regulate business and provide 
for the general welfare, Brandeis resigned from the 
Court in 1939, Before his death in 1941, he devoted 
himself to the cause of Zionism and the liberation of 
his fellow Jews from Nazi tyranny in Europe. 
SeeAlpheus T. Mason: Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life. 

BRANDYWINE, BATTLE OF THE (see 
Revolutionary War) 

^fikm,Joseph(1742-1807) 

Mohawk Indian war chief/ Supporter of British 

in American Revolution 

Commissioned a British colonel by Sir william 
JOHNSON in the french and Indian war (1755-63), 
Mohawk Indian war chief Joseph Brant—whose In¬ 
dian name was Thayendanegea—Mpei hold the 
upper Mohawk Valley against the French, Bom in 
1742, he became a dedicated convert to Christianity 
and a loyal subject of the King, Brant cast his lot with 
the British during the revolutionary war and led 
war parties against towns and villages held by the 
rebels. His most notorious raid was the Cherry Valley 
(N.Y.) Massacre (1778), in which scores of townspeo¬ 
ple were put to death by Seneca warriors over whom 
Brant temporarily lost control, His leadership was in¬ 
strumental in binding the Indians of upper New York 
to the British cause, and after the war his services to 
the Crown were recognized by a land grant to his peo¬ 
ple in Ontario. Before his death in 1807, Brant, who 
was an able scholar, translated the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Gospel According to St, Mark into the 
Mohawk language. 

See James T. Flexner: Mohawk Baronet anrf Harry 
Chalmers: Joseph Brant: Mohawk. 


BRECKINRIDGE, John Cabell (1821-1875) 

Vice President of the U.S., 1857-61/ Presiden¬ 
tial candidate of Southern Democrats, 1860/ 

Senator from Ky., 1861/ Confederate general, 

1861-65/ Confederate Secretary of War, 1865 

Born near Lexington, Ky,, in 1821, John Breckinridge 
was a strong believer in the institution of slavery, 
states’ rights and the right of secession. But as Vice 
President of the U.S, during the james buchanan 
Administration, he established a reputation for strict 
impartiality in his rulings as presiding officer of the 
Senate. He was not yet 40 when he ran for the Presi¬ 
dency in 1860 as the candidate of the Southern Dem- 
dcrats. After Lincoln’s victory, Breckinridge returned 
to Washington, D.C,, to preside over the Senate in the 
last hectic months before the civil war erupted, 
During this period he was among those who strove to 
work out a compromise that would hold the Union 
together. Failing in these efforts he took his seat as a 
senator from Kentucky-to which he had been 
elected two years before by the state legislature~and 
in the new Congress voted against Lincoln’s war 
measures. Breckinridge failed in his efforts to call a 
Kentucky secessionist convention, and after , Ken¬ 
tucky adhered to the Union in September, 1861, 
Breckinridge accepted a general’s commission in the 
Confederate Army, He served with distinction in the 
war’s Western campaigns and in 1865 acted briefly as 
the Confederacy’s Secretary of War. At war’s end he 
fled the country with other Confederate leaders, 
eventually returning to Kentucky in 1868 to practice 
law. He died seven years later in Lexington. 

BRECKINRIDGE, Robert (1800-1871) 

Clergyman, lawyer, educator/ Ky. Unionist dur¬ 
ing Civil War/Adviser to Lincoln 

During the first year of the civil war Robert J, 
Breckinridge successfully opposed the effort of his 
nephew, john cabell Breckinridge, to swing Ken¬ 
tucky over to the confederate states. Two of Robert 
Breckinridge’s sons fought for the South, but he re¬ 
mained. President ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S chief adviser 
on Kentucky affairs, Unionist leader in the state and 
was temporary chairman of the Republican conven¬ 
tion that renominated Lincoln in 1864. 

Bom in Cabell’s Dale, Ky., in 1800, Breckinridge 
studied at Jefferson College in Pennsylvania, at Yale 
and at Union College in New York, and began law 
practice in Lexington, Ky., in 1824, Seven years later 
he was an unsuccessful antislaveiy candidate for a 
seat in the Kentucky legislature. Switching to the 
Presbyterian ministry in 1832, he served in Baltimore 
until 1845, and during that time opposed Maryland’s 
attempt to keep free Negroes out of the state. In 
1845-47 he waspresident of Jefferson College, and in 
1849 campaigned for the gradual, emancipation of 
slaves in Kentucky. Je served from 1847 to 1853 as 
state superintendent of public instruction: and was 


professor at the Danville Theological Seminary from 
1853 until his resignation in 1869. He died in Danville 
two years later, 

BREED’S HILL, BATTLE OF (see Revolutionary 
War) 

BRETTON WOODS CONFERENCE 

UN, Monetary and Financial Conference held at 
Bretton Woods, N.H., July, 1944/ Established 
International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment (World Bank) and International 
Monetary Fund 

In . July, 1944, witli the Allied invasion of Europe 
under way and strong indications that an Allied vic¬ 
tory in WORLD WAR ii was not too far distant, repre¬ 
sentatives of 44 nations gathered in Bretton Woods, 
N,H., to plan the financial reconstruction of the post¬ 
war world, Welcoming the delegates to the United 
Nations Monetary and Financial Conference, as it 
was officially designated, President franklin d. Roo¬ 
sevelt wrote; “Commerce is the lifeblood of a free 
society, We must see to it that the arteries which carry 
that blood are not clogged again.” At the close of the 
sessions on July 22, 1944, two new institutions had 
been established to carry out the President’s charge: 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De¬ 
velopment, commonly known as the world bank- 
which provides credits for international trade and 
development projects-and the international 
monetary fund— which attempts to maintain stable 
national currencies among member nations. 

BREWING INDUSTRY 

U.S. industry biggest in world/ Founding Fa¬ 
thers encouraged beer as a temperance beverage/ 
Introduction of lager beer aided industr/s 
growth/ Hard hit by Prohibition/ Made come¬ 
back after 1933 

It wasa grim moment for American brewers when the 
18th Amendment, prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages, went into effect in 1920, 
A mass-production industry that in 1917 had turned 
out over 60 million barrels of beer, breweries had to 
shut down, make “near beer”—less than one-half of 
one percent alcohol—or convert to other products. 
Many brewers went out of business, but since the 
prohibition Amendment rapidly lost public support 
and was poorly enforced, some breweries continued 
to operate illegally, often in partnership witli gang¬ 
sters such as ^ CAPONE, When the 18th Amendment 
was repealed in 1933, the industry purchased millions 
of dollars worth of barley, corn, rice, hops, yeast and 
barrels, helping to stimulate the sluggish economy, 
The U,S, today is the world’s biggest producer of 
malt beverages, Mnericans consume about 19 gallons 
of beer a yeatper capita, which gives them 13 th place 
in world consumption. 
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Brewing has a long history in America. The earliest 
commercial breweries were set up in New Amsterdam 
by the Dutch in 1623. Many Colonial landowners had 
private breweries, since beer was not only a popular 
beverage but was also used in cooking. 

The Founding Fathers were interested in beer and 
brewing. They encouraged beer and ale as temper¬ 
ance beverages, preferable to hard liquor. To aid the 
establishment of breweries, james madison urged the 
first Congress to place a heavy duty on imported beer. 

American brewing received a big boost in the 1840s 
when lager beer was introduced from Germany. It 
was made by the bottom-fermenting process~the 
special yeast settled to the bottom of the tank during 
fermentation—and the beer was then aged some 
weeks or months in storage. The name lager came 
from the German lagern, “to store." Lager beer, pale 
golden and light bodied, became very popular in the 
U.S. and has continued so to this day. Ale, usually 
stronger, darker and more bitter than lager, is made 
by the top-fermenting process. 

Many German brewers came to America, fleeing 
the repression that followed the Revolution of 1848, 
Some settled in Milwaukee, which became known as 
Beer City, and breweries were built in many other 
cities with large German immigrant populations. 

The announcement of Louis Pasteur’s studies of 
fermentation of French beer led to the introduction of 
fermentation control and pasteurizing in the U. S., and 
opened the era of bottled beer. Until then only 
draught beer was available. Draught beer differs from 
bottled and canned in that it is not pasteurized and is 
lower in carbonation. Modem air conditioning 
stemmed from a brewery in Alexandria, Va,, which in 
1880, developed equipment to supply pure air and a 
controlled temperature, vital in fermentation and 
agi% , _ , 

U,S. breweries now employ about 37,000 workers 
and produce more than 137 million barrels of malt 
beverages. More than 85 percent is sold in cans and 
bottles, therestinkegs. Lager beer today has about 96 
percent of the U.S. market, while malt liquor—a 
stronger lager beer with an alcoholic content of from 
6 to 7,5 percent (instead of the usual 3 to 6 percent)— 
has pushed ahead of ale in popularity. Bock beer, 
sometimes called dark beer, is a strong dark German 
beer made with more yeast, malt and hops. Before re¬ 
frigeration bock was brewed in the winter and drunk 
in the spring, but brewers can now make it year- 
round. 

BREWSTER, William (1567-1644) 

Led Puritans of Scrooby, England, to Holland, 

1608/ Came to America o« Mayflower, 1620 

Although never ordained, William Brewster was 
widely recognized as the leading churchman of the 
Pilgrim’s Colony at Plymouth, Mass., where he ar¬ 
rived with the first settlers in 1620. Bom near Scrooby 
in Nottinghamshire, England, in 1567, Brewster was 


by 1606 a leader of the local Puritan Separatists (see 
CONGREGATIONALISTS) who emigrated to Leiden, 
Holland, in 1608, tliere to be called pilgrims. In Lei¬ 
den, Brewster, as church elder, conducted services and 
earned his living as a printer of books for English Pu¬ 
ritans, One of these volumes olfended the British 
government, and Brewster thought it prudent to give 
up his press. He returned to England in 1619 and the 
following year joined his fellow Pilgrims on the iWby. 
flower, bound for the New World. In Plymouth Col¬ 
ony Brewster resumed his church leadership, 
although as a layman he was not permitted to preach 
or baptize. He remained a strong influence on both 
church and state affairs until his death in New Plym¬ 
outh, Mass., in 1644, 

BRICKER AMENDMENT 

Proposed Constitutional Amendment to limit 

PresidenPs treaty-making powers/ Failed to pass 

Senate, 1954 

In an effort to limit the burgeoning U.S, role in world 
affairs and impose new restraints on the President’s 
authority to conduct foreign policy. Republican Sen¬ 
ator John W. Bricker of Ohio formally proposed in 
1953 a Constitutional Amendment that would require 
ratification of treaties by both houses of Congress, in¬ 
stead of just by the Senate. Bricker’s proposal—which 
had Republican Party approval—would also have 
effectively destroyed the President’s right to make ex¬ 
ecutive agreements, which require no legislative ap¬ 
proval at all. Fearing that the amendment “would be 
notice... that our country Intends to withdraw from 
its leadership in world affairs,” President dwight d. 
EISENHOWER declared himself unalterably opposed to 
its adoption. Eisenhower’s strong intervention un¬ 
doubtedly swung sufficient votes against the proposal 
to cause its defeat in the Senate by a single vote in 
February, 1954. 

mimm, James (1804-1881) 

“Mountain Man,” trail blazer, Government/ 

scout/ Helped chart West for pioneers 

When: asked why an Indian arrowhead lodged in his 
back for three years had caused no infection, Western 
trail blazer James Bridget laconically remarked, 
“Meat don’t spoil in the Rockies," If anyone had a 
knowledge of the properties of the Rockies’ air in the 
mid-1800s, it was Virginia-born (1804), Missouri- 
raised Bridger, who in 1822 answered a newspaper ad 
for fur trappers that set him olf on a career that would 
make him a legendary figure of the Old West, For 20 
years Bridger scoured the country between New 
Mexico and the Canadian border, trapping and trad- ? 
ing with the Indians and coming to know that remote 
region perhaps better than any other white man. He 
is believed to have been the first white man to see 
(1824) the Great Salt Lake, and the trails he blazed in ; 

his search for skins were to be of immeasurable 

I 
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value to the white settlers who followed in his wake. 

When pioneers began traversing the Oregon trail 
to Utah, Oregon and California, Bridger, in 1843, es¬ 
tablished Fort Bridger along the route. This became 
a vital supply point for the emigrants from the East. 
Driven out of the fort by mormons in 1853, Bridger 
signed on as a Government scout. In the following 
years he guided mapping expeditions through the 
West and, in 1866, marked the 967-mile Bozeman 
Trail from Nebraska to Montana. Thrice married to 
Indian women, he survived all three to die peacefully 
in Kansas City, Mo,, in 1881, 

BRIDGES 

Most Colonial bridges built of timber/ Iron, used 
for rail bridges in mid-1800s, proved inadequate/ 

St, Louis' Eads Bridge, 1874, and Brooklyn 
Bridge, 1883, demonstrated usefulness of steel 
construction/ Verrazano-Narrows Bridge in New 
York City, world's longest suspension bridge, 
opened, 1964 

From timbers hastily thrown across a rushing stream, 
to arching monuments of steel and coiled wire span¬ 
ning gaping chasms, the art and . science of bridge 
building in the U.S, has advanced, almost in lockstep, 
with the growth of the nation’s transportation system. 
Until the 1850s the vast majority of American bridges 
were simple wooden constructions equal to the needs 
of pedestrian and horse-drawn traffic. Then as the na¬ 
tion’s system of railroads expanded, and later as auto¬ 
motive traffic generated vast highway programs, ever 
stronger, longer and wider bridges were designed and 
built in response to the growing need. 

In Colonial America such bridges as existed were 
constructed of timber, the most easily available mate¬ 
rial, Such constructions reached their apex of sophis¬ 
tication with Col, Enoch Hale’s framed-timber bridge 
over the Connecticut River at Bellows Falls, Vt. Built 
in 1785, it was about 365 feet long and was supported 
by a timber pier in the middle of the river. Despite 
dire predictions of imminent collapse, Hale’s bridge 
survived both the elements and traffic for decades, not 
being replaced until 1840, 

Another New Englander, Timothy Palmer, was 
among the first to advocate what came to be a charac¬ 
teristic American construction: the covered wooden 
bridge, a span protected from the weather by walls 
and a roof. Palmer’s 495-foot Permanent Bridge 
(1806) across Philadelphia’s Schuylkill River had three 
arching spans resting on stone piers. It lasted until 
1856, when it was destroyed by fire, Thousands of 
other covered bridges were built for light traffic in the 
1800s, and more than 600 of these survive, Pennsyl¬ 
vania having the greatest number, 

The increase in rail traffic during the mid-1800s 
created a demand for more and stronger bridges. To 
bear the weight of trains, many mid-19th-century 
spans were built of cast iron. But this material proved 
unequal to the task, and builders turned to wrought 


iron, only to find this also unsafe. In fact, one of every 
four iron bridge,s built in the 1870s collapsed. Not 
until the introduction of the Bessemer process for 
making inexpensive steel, was a suitable modern 
bridge-building material found. In 1874 the first 
bridge built mostly of steel was opened. Designed by 
JAMES BUCHANAN EADS, tliis pioneering steel-arch 
construction spanned the Mississippi at St, Louis, 
Eads’ success proved the worth of steel, and within a 
few years the metal became the most popular material 
for long spans. Its usefulness in suspemsion bridges 
was demonstrated by john a, roebling and his son 
WASHINGTON ROEBLING, who uscd Steel for the sus¬ 
pended structure and, the supporting cables of the 
1595-foot-long Brooklyn bridge, opened in 1883, 

^ Modern bridge builders use four main types of de¬ 
sign: suspension, steel arch, cantilever and continuous 
truss. New York City’s Verrazano-Narrows Bridge 
(1964), with a span of 4260 feet, is the world’s longest 
suspension bridge and the most recent and dramatic 
example of that design—surpassing by 60 feet the 
4200-foot length of the Golden Gate (1937) in San 
Francisco, The 3659-foot bridge acro.ss the Mississippi 
River at Memphis (1973) is the longest steel-arch 
construction, while the 1644-footbridge over the Del¬ 
aware River (1971) between Bridgeport, N.J., and 
Chester, Pa., is the longest cantilever bridge for vehic¬ 
ular traffic. The Missouri Bridge, an outstanding con¬ 
tinuous truss bridge, 3018 feet long, was completed in 
1959 over the Missouri River near Rocheport, Mo. 
The longest overwater highway bridge—including 
approach roads as well as spans—is the Lake Pont- 
chartrain Causeway II (1969); its 126,034-foot length 
(over 23 miles) connects New Orleans with Lewis- 
burg, La. 

See Joseph Giles: Bridges and Men, 

MlSUm, Albert (1809-1890) 

Social reformer/ Influenced founding of Brook 
Farm and other utopian colonies 

Albert Brisbane’s Social Destiny of Man (1840) so ex¬ 
cited HORACE GREELEY that he Offered Brisbane space 
in the New York Tribune to expound his ideas and 
joined him in publishing Future, a journal devoted to 
the Brisbane philosophy of Associationism. Bris¬ 
bane’s ideas, derived from the Frenchman Charles 
Fourier, called for the establishment of utopian so¬ 
cialist colonies, known as phalanxes, where manual 
labor was to be made dignified and attractive. Forty 
small phalanxes were established, but most soon 
failed. The most celebrated were brook farm in West 
Roxbury, Mass,, which was influenced by transcen¬ 
dentalism, and the North American Phalanx in Red 
Bank,N,J. - 

Born in Batavia, N,Y,,in 1809, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner, Brisbane traveled in Europe 
and the Near East. Study with Fourier in Paris con¬ 
vinced him society could be reorganized more ration¬ 
ally. He died in Richmond, Va,, in 1890, 
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BmSMm, Arthur [1864-1936] 

Editor and executive of Hearst newspapers 

In the mid- 1930s Arthur Brisbane, then director of the 
tabloid Aw York Mirror, received a eurious compli¬ 
ment from his employer, william Randolph hearst, 
who, with considerable pride, described the Mirror && 
America’s “worst newspaper.” By then the Buffalo, 
N.Y.-born (1864) Brisbane had long since become a 
master at sensationalizing the press. In four decades 
with Hearst—beginning in 1897 when he became edi¬ 
tor of the New York /ui/rna/—Brisbane refined a 
sure-fire combination of flamboyant reporting, jin¬ 
goism and amusement features to lift newspapers to 
new circulation records, During his first seven weeks 
on the Journal, circulation soared from 40,000 to 
325,000, and the highly biased accounts he printed on 
Spanish atrocities in Cuba helped touch off the span- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898), In later years he expressed 
his increasingly conservative views in a syndicated 
column carried by 200 dailies and 1200 weekhes, At 
his death in 1936 he was a multimillionaire, 

BRISTOW, Benjamin Helm [1832-1896] 

Secretary of Treasury, 1874-761 Exposed 

^‘Whiskey Ring,” 1876 

It was typical of the corrupt ulysses s, grant Admin¬ 
istration that, when Secretary of the Treasury Benja¬ 
min H. Bristow capped two years of secret investiga¬ 
tions in 1876 by breaking up the powerful whiskey 
RING, his reward was dismissal from office, Bristow’s 
mistake was to implicate the President’s friend and 
private secretary, Orville E. Babcock, in the alliance 
of distillers and internal revenue officials who had 
cheated the Government out of millions of dollars in 
liquor taxes. 

Bom in Elkton, Ky,, In 1832, Bristow was a Union¬ 
ist during the civil war, and as a colonel in a loyal 
Kentucky regiment, was wounded at Shiloh. After 
serving as U.S. attorney for Kentucky (1866-70), he 
was appointed by Grant to the newly created post of 
U.S. Solicitor General (1870-72). He began his Whis¬ 
key Ring investigations when appointed Secretary of 
the Treasury in 1874. Though he failed to halt the cor¬ 
ruption of the Grant Administration, his dismissal 
roused reform elements within the Republican party. 
After moving to New York in 1878 he became a leader 
of the law profession. Bristow died there in 1896. 

BROOJEE, Edward William [1919- ] 

US. senator from Mass./ First Negro ever tote ' 

elected to the Senate by popular vote 

In the 1972 presidential election, won by Republican 
incumbent RICHARD M, NixoN, only the state of Mas¬ 
sachusetts gave a majority to Democratic candidate 
GEORGE MCGOVERN. At the same time, that state’s 
voters, by an overwhelming margin, returned to office 
for a second term Edward W. Brooke, their soft-spo¬ 


ken Republican senator, Brooke’s triumph as a Re¬ 
publican in Massachusetts was all the more remark¬ 
able because he is a Negro in a state that is 98 percent 
white. Born in Washington, D.C. in 1919, Brooke, a 
successful lawyer, had twice before proved his popu¬ 
larity in the heavily Democratic state. In 1962 he was 
elected Massachusetts’ attorney general, and four 
years later he became the first black man to be sent to 
the U.S. Senate by popular vote. Although devoted to 
the civil rights cause, Brooke is generally viewed as a 
moderate in this area. He has shown himself, how¬ 
ever, quite willing to break party ranks to further leg¬ 
islation that he believes important to black citizens. 

BROOK FARM 

Experiment in communal living in West RoX‘ 

bury, Mass,, 1841-47/ Transcendentalism and 

Fourier’s concepts of a scientifically organised 

cooperative were major influences 

Described by one of its supporters, Ralph waldo 
EMERSON, as a “French Revolution in small. An Age 
of Reason in a patty-pan,” Brook Farm, an experi¬ 
ment in communal living, was established on 192 
acres in West Roxbury, Mass., in 1841. Six years later, 
after a fire in its main building, the farm disintegrated 
and its members—who had served as carpenters, 
plowmen, shoemakers and the like—returned to their 
former literary and philosophical careers. The wonder 
was that Brook Farm lasted so long. Among its foun¬ 
ders— george RIPLEY, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE and 
CHARLES A. DANA— Were few who had ever hoed a 
field, cobbled a shoe or milked a cow, but for a time 
their mutual dedication to transcendentalism’s 
ideal of “plain living and high thinking” sustained 
them in their unaccustomed labors, But even in its 
early years (1841-43), the only part of the community 
that prospered was its excellent progressive school, 
which attracted students from all over the country, 
eager to sit at the feet of such as Ripley and philoso- * 
pher-educator ORESTES browNson. In 1844 a new 
constitution was adopted for ffie farm, making it a 
cooperative association based on the “scientific” divi- 
sion-of-labor principles advocated by the French 
philosopher CWes Fourier. The most notable result 
of this effort was a Fourierite journal. The Harbinger 
(1845-49), edited by Ripley, to which many leading 
literary figures, including James russell lowell and 
JOHN greenleae whitoer. Contributed. With the 
destruction of its central building in March, 1846, 
Brook Farm fell hopelessly in debt, and by August, 

1847, the last of its members had left. 

See E, R. Curtis: A Season in Utopia, 

BROOKLYN BRIDGE 

Opened, 1883/ First bridge to link Brooklyn and 

Manhattan, longest suspension bridge of its day 

“Begun in fraud, it has continued in conniption,” 
wrote one New York City newspaper about the J15 


million construction of the Brooklyn Bridge, Not only 
did financial manipulations involving the bridge help 
enrich some of New York’s least savory political 
figures, but during its construction the bridge also 
claimed the lives of more than 20 men, including its 
designer john a. roebling, who was fatally injured 
at the construction site in 1869. Roebling’s son and 
successor, Washington, was invalided by caisson dis¬ 
ease, contracted from underground work and, from 
1872 to 1883, was forced to supervise construction 
from his bedroom in Brooklyn Heights. Yet when the 
bridge, the first physical link between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, finally opened on May 24,1883, President 
CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR Called it a “durable monument 
to democracy.” As the longest suspension bridge in 
the world at the time—its center span stretches 1595 
feet-it was widely hailed as the “eighth wonder of 
the world,” Still, the bridge’s reputation for disaster 
was not yet put to rest. On May 30,1883, as it was 
jammed with strollers, a woman tripped and fell on 
the steep stairs, and someone falsely shouted, “The 
bridge is sinking!” In the ensuing panic, 12 people 
were trampled to death. 

See Alan Trachtenberg; Brooklyn Bridge, Fact and 
Symbol, 

BROOKS, Phillips [1835-1893] 

Episcopal clergyman and bishop of Mass., 1891- 
93/ Author of "0 Little Town of Bethlehem” 

Despite his towering size-six feet four inches, 300 
pounds-Phillips Brooks was a remarkably gentle 
man who in his ministries in Philadelphia (1860-69) 
and Boston (1869-91) eloquently expressed the hu¬ 
manistic doctrine of a merciful and loving God who 
seeks affirmation in mankind’s joy. Most notable for 
his inspiring sermons, the Boston-born (1835) Epis¬ 
copal clergyman perhaps best expressed his philoso¬ 
phy ofreligion when he conducted a memorial service 
for the slain President abraham Lincoln at Philadel¬ 
phia’s INDEPENDENCE HALL in April, 1865; “The Spirit 
of man,” said Brooks, referring to the President who 
lay in state in the Hall, "is the candle of the Lord,” 
Brooks, who wrote the now famous Christmas carol 
"0 Little Town of Bethlehem” in 1868, was chosen 
Episcopal bishop of Massachusetts in 1891, a post he 
held until his death in 1893 at the age of 57. 

BROOKS,VattWyck[m6-m3] 

Literary critic, author, cultural historian/Au¬ 
thor of more than 40 books, including The Flow¬ 
ering of New England 

An interpreter of the American literary tradition. Van 
Wyck Brooks completed his monumental five volume 
work. Makers and Finders: A History of the Writer in 
America, in 1952. For the first of these books. The 
Flowering of New England (1936), Brooks was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize (1937), an honor that under¬ 
scored his reputation as one of the nation’s most per¬ 


ceptive literary critics. Bom in Plainfield, N.J., in 
1886, Brooks graduated from Harvard in 1907 and 
thereafter devoted all of his life to writing and criti¬ 
cism, Many of his earlier works, including The Ordeal 
of Mark Tvain (1920) and tlit Pilgrimage of Henry 
James (1925), included scathing attacks on America’s 
Puritan heritage. Brooks later modified these views, 
crediting that tradition for much of the vitality in 
American writing. Brooks died in 1963. 

BROOKS-SUMNER AFFAIR [1856] 

Sen. Charles Sumner of Mass, assaulted on Sen¬ 
ate floor by Rep. Preston Brooks ofS>C. during 
debate on. slavery 

In the heat of the burgeoning controversy over slav¬ 
ery, Sen, CHARLES SUMNER of Massachusetts, a lead¬ 
ing abolitionist, rose on the Senate floor on May 
19, 1856, to deliver a two-day address, “The Crime 
Against Kansas,” that would rock the nation because 
of the personal invective the senator leveled against 
his colleagues from the South. Among the senators 
Sumner attacked was Andrew P. Butler of South 
Carolina, then absent from the floor. Sumner charac¬ 
terized Butler as a man paying his vows to a mistress 
who “though polluted in the sight of the world is 
chaste in his sight. I mean the harlot, slavery.” As 
Sumner concluded, other senators, some of them 
from the North, rose to rebuke him. But for Rep 
Preston Brooks of South Carolina, Butler’s nephew, 
such verbal chastisement seemed far too mild. On 
May 22 young Brooks approached the seated Senator 
Sumner on the Senate floor, and while standing over 
him said, “I have read your speech. It is a libel on 
South Carolina and Mr. Butler,” Then before Sumner 
could rise. Congressman Brooks lifted a heavy cane 
and began beating the senator, striking him again and 
again until the instrument broke and the bloody vic¬ 
tim lay helpless on the floor. The incident greatly in¬ 
creased sectional tensions and made the crippled 
Sumner—who was incapacitated for over three 
years~a hero in the North. As for Brooks, efforts to 
expel him from the House failed, and when he re¬ 
signed, he was overwhelmingly reelected by his South 
Carolina constituency. He was widely praised in the 
South, many admirers sending him canes; one bore 
the legend “Use Knockdown Arguments.” 

See David Donald: Charles Sumner and the Coming 
of the Civil War, 

BROUN, Heywood Campbell [1888-1939] - 

Newspaper columnist/ Founder, 1933, andpresi- 
dent, 1933-39, of American Newspaper build 

With his feet encasedin mismatched socks and bulg¬ 
ing out of untied shoes, with his jacket, shirt and tic 
rumpled and.Eespotted, Heywood Broun often 
looked more like Ae ragged poor whose cause he 
espoused than the successful and highly paid journal- 
isthe waSf Born in Brooklyn, N.Y, in 1888, Broun left 
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Harvard in 1910 to become a reporter on the New 
Yorl^ Morning Telegraph. In 1912 he joined the rival 
New York Tribune, advancing from sports writer to 
drama critic to war correspondent in France during 
WORLD WAR I. After leaving the Tribune for the New 
York World in 1921, Broun became famous as the au¬ 
thor of a daily column, “It Seems to Me,” a foray into 
personal journalism that ranged from the latest 
Broadway happenings to slashing attacks on social 
injustice, When, in 1927-28, he repeatedly and vigor¬ 
ously criticized his own paper’s alleged timidity in de¬ 
fending condemned anarchists sacco and vanzetti, 
he was dismissed but soon found a new outlet on the 
New York Telegram. With the onset of the Depression 
of the 1930s, Broun began to identify himself ever 
m ore strongly with the plight of the poor. He ran un¬ 
successfully as a Socialist candidate for Congress in 
1930 and three years later became the driving force 
behind the formation of the American Newspaper 
Guild—a union of newspaper employees, which he 
served as president until his death in 1939, 

momm, Earl Russell (mi-mS) 

Leader of U.S. Communist Party, 1930-45, and 

its candidate for President, 1936,1940 

As secretary general of the U.S, communist party 
from 1930 to 1945, Earl Browder carefully followed 
every tortuous turn of party doctrine until he deviated 
at the end of world war ii. For his continued advo¬ 
cacy of “class cooperation” at a time when Moscow’s 
policy was shifting back toward a hard revolutionary 
line, Browder was stripped of his leadership position 
in 1945 and then of his party membership a year later. 
Though denounced as a revisionist, Browder contin¬ 
ued his support of the movement, writing a book in 
1949 titled In Defense of Communism, Born in Kansas 
in , 1891, Browder became a radical early in life, join¬ 
ing the SOCIALIST PARTY when he was only 15, After 
serving a short jail term (1919-20) for obstructing the 
WORLD WAR I draft, he became a member of the nas¬ 
cent Communist Party—and was twice its candidate 
for President (1936,1940), He died at Princeton, N,J„ 
in 1973 at age 82, 

BROWN, Jacob Jennings (1775-1828) 

Hero of War of 1812/ Commanding general, 

U.S. Army, 1821-28 

A successful farmer and land speculator in the fron¬ 
tier region of upper New York state, Pennsylvania- 
born (1775) Jacob Brown—despite a complete lack of 
military training—was elected colonel of militia in 
1808 for the district of Brownville, N.Y., a town he had 
founded. It was a fortuitous choice because Brown, 
though a Quaker, proved to be an instinctive soldier, 
rivaled only by Andrew jackson as a battle leader. 
Appointed militia brigadier general in 1811, Brdwn 
was in command of a large area along the New York- 
Canadian frontier when the war of 1812 between 


Britain and the U.S. broke out the following year, 
Rallying his command of 500 militiamen and 400 
regulars to the successful defense of Sackets Harbor 
(N.Y.) on Lake Ontario in May, 1813, Brown repulsed 
a British invading force, The following year he was 
appointed a major general in the U.S. Army and led 
an abortive invasion of Canada, being severely 
wounded at the Battle of Niapara (or Lundy’s Lane), 
on July 25, 1814, Despite his wounds Brown look 
charge of the successful defense of the recently cap- 
lured Fort Erie (Ontario) in August and September, 
1814, an engagement that ended the fighting in the 
North. Remaining a soldier after the war Brown was 
appointed commanding general of the U.S, Army in 
1821, a post he held until his death in 1828, 

BROm, John {1800-1859) 

Abolifmist actmt/ led attack on Harpers 

Ferry, Va., 1859/ Hanged for trea.son, Dec, 2,1859 

Reviled in the South as a bloodstained abolitionisi, 
John Brown came to be considered by many in the 
North as a martyr to the cause of Negro freedom. His 
piercing eyes, stern expression and full gray beard 
gave him the aspect of an Old Testament prophet, and 
Brown undoubtedly thought himself an avenging arm 
of the Lord, charged with the eradication of slavery 
and the punishment of slaveholders. Though he 
claimed “to regard the welfare... of others as my 
own,” he proved capable of murder in hi.s cause. 

Born in 1800, inTorrington, Conn,, one of 16 chil¬ 
dren, Brown was raised in backwoods Ohio in an at¬ 
mosphere of piety and abolitionist sentiment. But the 
cause of the oppressed Negro did not become a con¬ 
suming passion with Brown until 1850 when, deeply 
affected by the sermon of a black preacher, he bound 
his own wife and children in a "solemn compact to 
labor for emancipation” and called on God to bless 
the endeavor, Though he held back from bloodshed 
for a number of years, he worked as an agent of the 
UNDERGROUND RAILROAD in Ohio and organized free 
Negroes and fugitive slaves into a self-protective as¬ 
sociation. In 1855, however, Brown followed five of 
his sons to Kansas where the dispute over slavery was 
quickly becoming an issue of arms. And it was at Pot- 
awatomi Creek, Kan,, on May 24,1856, that Brown 
led a raid by a party of six Free-Soilers, including four 
of his own sons, and calmly supervised the hacking 10 , 
death of five proslavery settlers. 

After Potawatomi, a vague plan for establishing an 
army of slaves in the South and creating a mountain 
fortress from which the Negroes would sally forth to 
wreak vengeance on slaveholders began to form in 
Brown’s mind. On Oct. 16,1859, he headed a force of 
21 men and put his plan into action by attacking and 
then occupying the Federal arsenal at Harpers Ferry, 
Va, (now W. Va,). Inexplicably Brown remained in the 
arsenal instead of taking the arms he had captured (0 
the surrounding mountains, He and his men were still 
holed up there when a company of Marines under the 


command of Col, Robert e. lee arrived on Oct, 17 to 
dislodge them. A bitter battle followed in which 10 of 
Brown’s men, including two of his sons, were mortally 
wounded. Brown himself was taken prisoner. At his 
trial for treason, Brown conducted himself with ut¬ 
most dignity, refusing to plead insanity~for which 
there was considerable evidence (many members of 
his family, Including his mother, maternal grand¬ 
mother and several of his uncles and cousins were all 
judged insane in their lifetimes)-and maintaining to 
the end the righteousness of his acts. He was sen¬ 
tenced to death and hanged on Dec. 2,1859. In death 
he became a martyr to many abolitionists, and in little 
more than a year. Union troops would be marching to 
the refrain: “John Brown’s body lies a-raouldering in 
the grave, but his soul goes marching on,” 

See Stephen B. Oates: To Purge This Land with Blood, 

BROWNE, Charles Farrar {set Ward, Artemus) 

BROWNLOW, William Gannaway {1805-1877) 

Preacher, editor, politician/ Governor ofTenn., 
1865-69/U.S. senator 1869-75 

A man of strong political principles and unyielding 
loyalty to the Union, editor William G, Brownlow 
risked his life by continuing to publish pro-Union 
views in his Knoxville (Tenn.) Whig until the paper 
was suppressed by Confederate authorities in late 
1861. Born in Virginia in 1805, Brownlow was or¬ 
phaned at the age of 11 , and grew up in poverty in the 
mountains of Tennessee, But he managed to secure a 
reasonably good education through reading and, in 
1826, was ordained a Methodist minister. For the next 
decade Brownlow ranged up and down the state, 
preaching to congregations wherever he could find 
them, and expounding not only on theology, but on 
political issues of the day as well. In 1832 he predicted 
that SLAVERY would become the primary issue in the 
nation and that he, though no abolitionist, would 
stand by the Federal Government in the event of se¬ 
cession. By 1838 Brownlow had switched from the 
ministry to journalism, editing the Jonesboro Whig 
and in 1849 becoming editor of the Knoxville Whig. 
His opposition to the Confederacy caused his impri¬ 
sonment in 1862. After his release, he spoke for the 
Union cause in lectures throughout the North. In 1865 
Brownlow became Tennessee’s governor and, by mo¬ 
bilizing 1600 state guards and declaring martial law, 
he crushed the burgeoning power of the ku klux 
KLAN in his state. Reelected in 1867, he moved on to 
the US, Senate in 1869, but failing health limited his 
role in that body. He returned to Knoxville In 1875, 
to resume editing, and died two years later. 

BROWNSON, Orestes Augustus {1803-1876) 

Minister, reformer, editor 

Successively a Presbyterian layman, Universalist 
minister, Unitarian preacher, founder of his own 


church in Boston and editor, Orestes Brownson spent 
much of his life wandering am ong the theological and 
political movemen ts of his day in search of a spiritual 
and intellectual home. At first he supported such 
causes as the working man’s party, the utopian so¬ 
cialism of ROBERT OWEN, the communal brook farm 
and numerous other movements devoted to economic 
and social reform. As editor of several periodicals be¬ 
tween 1829 and 1842, including the Quarterly 
Review and the Democratic Review, the Vermont-born 
(1803), self-educated Brownson attacked organized 
Christianity as inimical to the interests of the common 
man and won a large following among the nation’s 
intellectual elite, particularly in New England, His 
later sudden and unexpected conversion to Roman 
Catholicism in 1844 cost him most of his previous fol¬ 
lowing, but he again achieved prominence as a mili¬ 
tant defender of the Catholic Church in BrownsoWs 
Quarterly Review {mUSi 1872-75), Hediedin De¬ 
troit in 1876 at age 72. 

BROWNSVILLE AFFAIR 

Unidentified black soldiers accused of killing one 
white and wounding several in Brownsville, Tex., 
1906/167 Negroes "discharged without honor”/ 
Discharges made "honorable,” 1972 

At midnight on Aug. 13,1906, some 20 masked horse¬ 
men rode through Brownsville, Tex,, firing into the 
homes of white residents, killing one and wounding 
others. The guilty were assumed to be members of the 
all-black 1st Battalion, 25th Infantry, stationed 
nearby, some of whom had recently been involved in 
a fight with a local merchant. After three months 
when none of the black enlisted men had come for¬ 
ward to accuse their comrades of the shootings, Presi¬ 
dent THEODORE ROOSEVELT Ordered that 167 members 
of the battalion be “discharged without honor” for 
their “conspiracy of silence.” In the North this mass 
punishment ignited a brief flicker of outrage; among 
many Negroes it served as another example of white 
injustice toward blacks. 

On Sept. 18,1972,66 years after the incident, sym¬ 
bolic restitution was finally made when Army Secre¬ 
tary Robert F. Froehlke ordered that the discharges be 
changed to “honorable,” In issuing the order 
Froehlke stated that mass punishment violates “Army 
policy and is considered a gross injustice.” 

On Feb. 11,1973,87-year-old Dorsie W. Willis, the 
lone survivor of the 167, received a public apology 
from tile U.S. Army and was awarded his honorable 
discharge cerlifleale, 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 

Founded, 1764, as Rhode Island College/ Name 
changed to Brown, 1804/ Located, Providence, 

R.I./Enrolls approx. 6000 students 

Rhode Island College (now Brown University) was 
founded by the baptists in 1764, but from its begin- 





BROWN V. BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF TOPEKA 

nings the school has prided itself on its tolerance of 
divergent religious views, “Into this catholic and lib¬ 
eral institution,” states the original charter, “shall 
never be admitted any religious test.” This long tradi¬ 
tion of free inquiry has been an important factor in 
making Brown one of the most respected centers of 
higher learning in the nation. 

Originally located at Warren, R.I., the school 
moved to Providence in 1770 but was forced to close 
its doors to its 40 students during the revolutionary 
WAR when, for more than six years, it served as a bar¬ 
racks and hospital for American troops. 

In 1804 the school’s name was changed to Brown in 
recognition of benefactions contributed by Provi¬ 
dence merchant Nicholas Brown. Twenty-three years 
later, noted educator Francis Wayland was appointed 
its president, and under him numerous reforms were 
inaugurated, including the encouragement of open 
discussion in classrooms and the admission of workers 
as students at the college. It was also Wayland who 
organized the faculty in support of dorr’s rebellion 
(1842), which led to the abolishment of property qual¬ 
ifications for voters. 

Brown’s period of great expansion began in 1887 
with the olTering of graduate courses. In 1891 a coor¬ 
dinate Women’s College was established, this becom¬ 
ing Pembroke College in 1928. Today Brown and 
Pembroke, which merged in 1971, enroll about 6000 
students, who are taught by a joint faculty of some 
600. The school’s substantial endowment of $91.6 
million makes it the 23rd richest institution of higher 
learning in the nation. 

BROWN V. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
TOPEKA (iP54) 

Unanimous Supreme Court ruling declaring ra¬ 
cial segregation in public schools unconstitu¬ 
tional/ Reasoning of decision used to strike down 

other forms of segregation 

In a ruling of historic consequences, the supreme 
COURT of the U.S. on May 17,1954, handed down a 
unanimous decision barring racial segregation in the 
nation’s public schools. The suit that generated the 
decision was brought by the national association 

FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE On behalf 
of an 11-year-old schoolgirl, Linda Brown, who by 
order of the Topeka, Kan., School Board was forced 
to attend a school exclusively for Negro children. 
Thus the court reversed its own ruling in the plessy 
v. FERGUSON case of 1896, which held that “separate 
but equal accommodations” for the races did not vio¬ 
late the CONSTITUTION, Speaking for the court, Chief 
Justice EARL WARREN now ruled "that in the field of 
public education the doctrine of‘separate but equal’ 
has no place.” Warren defined separate educational 
facilities as “inherently unequal” and thus a deni^ to 
Negro children of the equal protection of the laws 
guaranteed by theHth Amendment. ' 

■In the North the decision was greeted warmly by 
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liberals and moderates, but among many white 
Southerners, who regarded school segregation as the 
bedrock on which the structure of racial separation 
was built, there was widespread resentment, (There 
were also a number of people in all parts of the coun¬ 
try who viewed the decision as a flagrant violation of 
states’ rights.) When in May, 1955, the court ordered 
an end to segregated school systems “with all deliber¬ 
ate speed,” some distriets in the South began making 
plans to comply, but in other areas a period of resist¬ 
ance began which took various forms, ranging from 
riots in Little Rock, Ark,, to the temporary closing of 
all public schools in Prince Edward County, Va, 

Despite resistance, progress toward desegregation 
continued, not only in the schools but in the use of 
publicly owned facilities, on interstate transportation 
and in restaurant and hotel accommodations. By the 
end of the 1960s court decisions and Federal civil 
RIGHTS ACTS had broken the back of the legal struc¬ 
ture of segregation in the South; school districts of 
every state had achieved at least token compliance 
with the 1954 ruling. 

But if the legal structure of segregation had been 
broken, actual—or “de facto”—segregation in the 
schools persisted on the basis of population composi¬ 
tion within district lines. To end de facto segregation 
in the North as well as the South, Federal courts 
began ruling in the 1960s that children must be bused 
across district lines to achieve “racial balance” in the 
public schools. But in 1971 Chief Justice warren 
BURGER gave comfort to busing foes in both the North 
and South by putting Federal judges on notice that 
the Supreme Court did not require such balance in 
every public school. Apparently heeding the Chief 
Justice’s words, the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit overturned in June, 1972, a Federal 
District judge’s earlier ruling that would have re¬ 
quired the mostly black schools of Richmond, Va., to 
merge with the mostly white schools in the surround¬ 
ing suburbs. In the summer of 1972 Congress joined 
the assault on busing when it passed a bill (later 
signed into law by President richard m. nixon) de¬ 
laying lower court desegregation orders until the ex¬ 
haustion of all appeals in the higher courts. During 
the 1972 presidential campaign, busing became a 
fighting word, and President Nixon’s landslide victory 
was in part fueled by widespread opposition in the 
North and South to the transportation of pupils to 
achieve desegregation in the public schools. Thus 
some 20 years after the 1954 Supreme Court decision 
in Brown v, Board of Education, issue of segrega¬ 
tion in the schools was far from settled, 

BRUCE, Blanche Kelso (1841-1898) 

First Negro to serve full term In U.S, Senate, 

1875-81 

Virginia-bom (1841) to a slave mother and wealthy 
white planter father, Blanche Kelso Brucd—favored 
withfnstruetion by tutors in his youth—was far better 


prepared to make the most of emancipation after the 
civil war than the overwhelming majority of his 
race. By 1868, with a degree earned at Oberlin Col¬ 
lege, Ohio, Kelso arrived in Mississippi, established 
himself as a planter and entered politics. Aided by the 
RECONSTRUCTION policies of the time, he won election 
by the Republican-dominated state legislature to the 
U.S. Senate in 1874, During his single term in ofiice, 
Bruce fought for Federal flood-control projects in 
Mississippi, championed minority rights and pressed 
strongly for reconciliation of the races. Because of the 
disenfranchisement of blacks when Reconstruction 
ended in Mississippi, Bruce failed to win reelection to 
the Senate in 1880, Settling thereafter in Washington, 
D.C., he was appointed to a succession of Federal 
posts until his death in 1898. 

MM,£tmne(c. 1592-1632) 

French explorer of Great Lakes/ Interpreter of 

Indian tongues and guide for Champlain/ Be¬ 
trayed French to British 

For 22 years trailblazer Etienne Bruld spent most of 
his life among the Indians-particularly the Huron 
tribe of the Great Lakes region-learning their lan¬ 
guages and customs and serving as guide and inter¬ 
preter for the French explorer samuel de champlain. 
In fact, it was Champlain who brought his fellow 
Frenchman Brul6 to the New World in 1610 and 
sent him into the wilderness to learn the ways of 
the Indian tribes. For 19 years Brul6 served his master 
well, scouting out the shores of lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron and Superior, exploring the Susquehanna 
River to Chesapeake Bay and making friends for the 
French among various tribes, Then in 1629 Bruld 
turned traitor to lead a British invading party that at¬ 
tacked and captured Quebec, Champlain was taken 
prisoner. Three years later, Bruld-who had gained a 
reputation for great brutality-quarreled with some 
Hurons and was murdered and eaten, He was about 
40 years old, 

BRYAN, William Jennings (1860-1925) 

Three times Democratic nominee for President, 

1896, 1900,1908/ Secretary of State, 1913-15/ 
Influential advocate of "free silver” and oppo¬ 
nent of US. imperialism/ Proponent of prohibi¬ 
tion and religious fundamentalism 

At tire Democratic Convention in Chicago in 1896, a 
young former congressman from Nebraska mounted 
the rostrum to castigate the Republicans and his more 
conservative fellow Democrats for their "hard 
money” views. Endowed with a speaking voice that 
carried to the farthest corner of the vast hall and im¬ 
bued witli the cause of “free coinage of silver” to re¬ 
lieve the distress of hard-pressed agrarian debtors, 
William Jennings Bryan roused the convention' to 
fever pitch with his now-famous words; “You shall 
not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of 


bryan-chamorro treaty 

crucify mankind upon a cross of 

The speech helped make the Illinois-born (1860) 
Bryan both famous and the Democratic nominee for 
President when only 36 years old. During the cam¬ 
paign against Republican william hckinley, Bryan, 
who was also the candidate of the populist party, 
made more than 600 speeches and, despite charges 
of radicalism leveled against him, and a general lack 
of funds, he came within 600,000 votes (out of a total 
13,900,000) of winning the popular vote and probably 
the election. Four years^ later Bryan was again the 
nominee, and he made his opposition to imperialism 
and the annexation of the Philippines the main issue 
of the campaign. But again he lost to McKinley. In 
1908, for the third and last time, Bryan secured the 
Democratic nomination only to lose to Republican 
william HOWARD TAFT, Bryan’s influence in the 
Democratic Party, however, remained strong, and his 
support of WOODROW WILSON in 1912 secured the 
nomination for the New Jersey governor. Bryan be¬ 
came Wilson’s Secretary of State in 1913, A man of 
deep pacifist inclinations, Biyan broke with Wilson 
over the President’s firm protest to Germany after the 
Lusitania was sunk, and resigned his post in 1915 to 
devote himself to the cause of American neutrality in 

WORLD WAR I, 

In his last years Bryan concentrated more and more 
on the causes of prohibition and religious funda¬ 
mentalism, His appearances on the lecture circuit to 
speak on these topics always drew large and enthusi¬ 
astic crowds. In 1925 he appeared as a prosecutor in 
the SCOPES trial, a case involving a Dayton, Tenn,, 
schoolteacher accused of breaking state law by teach¬ 
ing the Darwinian theory of evolution. Taking the 
stand to testify to his fundamentalist beliefs, Bryan 
found himself in a verbal duel with defense attorney 
CLARENCE DARRow, who made a powerful attack on 
Bryan’s literal interpretation of Genesis. Mocked and 
scorned by the nation’s intelligentsia, Bryan was- a 
heartbroken man, While resting in Dayton from the 
stress of the trial, he died at the age of 65, 

See Paolo E, Coletta; William Jennings Bryan. 

BRYAN-CHAMORRO TREATY 

Signed, 1914/ Ratified by Senate, 1916/ Estab¬ 
lished exclusive U. S, rights to build canal across 
Nicaragua 

With construction of the panama canal drawing to a 
close in 1913, the U.S. Government was eager to pre¬ 
vent any other nation from building a similar water¬ 
way across the only other country in Central America 
that ofifered a plausible site: Nicaragua. Secretary 
of State WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN Opened negotia¬ 
tions with Nicaragua’s Foreign Minister Emiliano 
Chamorro in J913 atatime when the Central Ameri¬ 
can republic was desperate for funds to pay off foreign 
debts. A year later the Bryan-Cbamorro Treaty (or 
Convention) was signed, granting the U.S, exclusive 
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rights to build a canal across Nicaragua as well as a 
99-yeaT lease of Great and Little Corn Islands and the 
right to establish a naval base in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
In exchange Nicaragua was to receive $3 million to be 
spent in a manner agreeable to both parties, Protests 
by Costa Rica and El Salvador that their rights were 
violated by the treaty were ignored. But in the U.S. 
Senate a persistent, though eventually unsuccessful, 
attempt to add a proviso granting the U,S. the right to 
intervene in Nicaragua’s domestic affairs delayed the 
treaty’s ratification until 1916, 

BRYANT, William Cullen {1794-1878) 

Poet andjournalist/ Considered one of the lead¬ 
ing U.S.poets in early decades of 19th century/ 

As editor, 1829-78, o/New York Evening Post 
fought for free trade and workers’rights 

A child prodigy, Massachusetts-born (1794) William 
Cullen Bryant was encouraged by his physician father 
to , write poetry, and at the age of 16, in 1810, the 
youngster produced his lyrical “Thanatopsis,” This 
poem, which has. been called “a great Puritan dirge,” 
remained unpublished until 1817, and in the interim, 
Bryant spent a year at Williams College and then read 
law in Wthington, Mass, In 1815 he opened a law 
office in Great Barrington, Mass,, and remained in 
practice for nine years. After “Thanatopsis” was pub¬ 
lished, however, Bryant’s reputation as a poet was se¬ 
cure, and in 1821 a small volume of his poetry was 
published which included “To a Waterfowl,” “Green 
River” and “Yellow Violet.” Bryant gave up the prac¬ 
tice of law in 1826 to become assistant editor of the 
New York Evening Post. Three years later he suc¬ 
ceeded to the editorship and became part owner of the 
paper, while his constant output of verse established 
him on a plane with America’s leading poets of the 
period, He turned the Post into one of the militant 
voices in the nation for free trade, workers’ rights and 
abolition. He split with the Democrats over the issue 
of SLAVERY and became one of the early supporters of 
the new republican party and abraham Lincoln, 
After the civil war Bryant thundered editorially 
against radical republican policies in the South 
and the corruption of the Ulysses s. grant Adminis¬ 
tration, but he kept his paper within the Republican 
fold, Bryant remained editor of the Post until his 
death in 1878, 

MYCE, James {1888-1922) 

British viscount and diplomat/ Author of The 
American Commonwealth, 1888/ Ambassador 
to U.S., 1907-13 

As mihoT of The American Commonwealth (1888), an 
impressive study of political and social conditions in 
the U.S., Irish-born (1838), British scholar-diplomat 
James Bryce interpreted American life to his British 
countrymen. At the same time he offered American 
readers an objective outsider’s view of their country. 


Viscount Bryce scored corruption in government but 
was highly sympatheticinmostotherrespects-partic- 
ularly toward what appeared to be the relatively 
classless American society and the economic oppor¬ 
tunity that the American experiment apparently ex¬ 
tended to all. Praised in both Britain and the U.S,, the 
book helped create a climate for a ddtente in Anglo- 
American relations, and in 1907 Bryce was appointed 
British ambassador to the U.S,, serving until 1913, So 
great was his reputation in America that his 1915 re¬ 
port on German atrocities in Belgium during world 
war I was generally accepted at face value by U.S, 
readers, helping to Increase pro-Allied sentiment in 
still-neutral America. Raised to the peerage in 1913, 
Bryce died in 1922, just months after the publication 
of his two-volume Modern Democracies. 

BRYCE CANYON NATIONAL PARK (see 
National Parks) 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE (see Colleges and 
Universities, Women’s) 

BUCHANAN, James {1791-1868) 

15th President of the U.S., 1857-61/Secretary of 
State, 1845-49/ U.S. senator, 1834-45/ Minister 
to Britain, 1853-56/ Member of House, 1821-31 

Weary of office one day late in his tenure as President 
and frightened by the tide of events threatening to 
culminate in a conflict between the states, James Bu¬ 
chanan slumped down in a chair in the quarters of his 
friend Gen. Winfield scott and exclaimed: “The 
office of the President of the United States is not fit for 
a gentleman to hold.” The Presidency should have 
been the capstone in Buchanan’s long and distin¬ 
guished political career; instead, it had turned into a 
millstone of weighty burdens, Incapable of dealing 
with the crisis of a rapidly dissolving Union, he be¬ 
came a man scorned and rejected by all sides, 

Bom near Mercersburg, Pa,, on April 23,1791, Bu¬ 
chanan graduated in 18W from Dickinson College, 
was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1812, and first ; 

achieved local prominence in Lancaster as a lawyer ^ 
and state legislator, winning office in 1814, He was 
elected in 1820 to the first of five terms in the House 
of Representatives, and in 1832-33' was appointed 
minister to Russia. In 1834 he was back in Washing¬ 
ton, this time as a senator from Pennsylvania. After 11 
years in the Senate, he was appointed Secretary of 
State in 1845 by President james k. polk, in which 
position Buchanan gladdened Southern hearts by his 
support of the annexation of Texas and the Mexican 
WAR, Later, while serving as minister to Britain 
(1853-56), he further solidified his standing in the ■ 
South by helping to write the ostend manifesto } 
(1854), looking toward the annexation of Cuba to ; 
provide more land for cotton, Thus, as a Northerner 
with proven Southern sympathies, he was a logical i 
choice for the Democratic nomination in 1856. He 


won the election, defeating Republican john c. fr^- 
MONT and the American (know-nothing) party 
nominee, former President millard fillmore, in a 
three-way race. 

As President the amiable but bumbling Buchanan 
succeeded only in dividing his own party and widen¬ 
ing the gulf between the North and South over slav¬ 
ery, In believing that Chief Justice ROGER b, taney’s 
decision in the dred scott case, which denied Con¬ 
gress the power to prohibit slaveiy in the territories, 
would settle this issue for all time, Buchanan sadly 
underestimated the bitterness of antislavery feeling in 
the nation, Encouraged by the court decision, Bu¬ 
chanan compounded his misjudgment by urging 
Congress to approve the proslavery constitution of 
Kansas (see lecompton constitution), a move that 
further split the Democratic Party, Sen, Stephen a, 
DOUGLAS denounced the “Lecompton fraud” and 
rallied Northern Democrats and Republicans to 
defeat the constitution. Egged on by his Southern 
supporters, Buchanan retaliated by denying Douglas 
patronage thus deepening the party rift, and assuring 
the election ofRepublican ABRAHAM LINCOLN in 1860 
As the term of the unhappy Buchanan neared its end, 
seven Southern^ states left the Union, All Buchanan 
did was wring his hands. While chiding these states for 
illegally seceding, he also proclaimed Federal impo¬ 
tence in the matter. On March 4,1861, Lincoln took 
the oath of office as President of a divided nation, and 
the saddened but vastly relieved Buchanan retired to 
“Wheatland,” at Lancaster, Pa., where he lived out his 
remaining seven years an almost forgotten man. 

See Philip S. Klein; President James Buchanan, 

BUCK, Pear/(i^P2-iP7j) 

Author, philanthropist/ Interpreter of Chinese 
culture to U.S. audiences/ First American 
woman to win Nobel Prize in Literature, 1938 

Born in West Virginia (1892) but raised by her mis¬ 
sionary parents in China, Pearl (n6e Sydenstricker) 
Buck, in her many novels about Chinese life, helped 
.make an alien culture much less mysterious to mil¬ 
lions of Americans. Her epic tale of Chinese peasant 
life, The Good Earth (1931)—for which she won a Pu¬ 
litzer Prize—together with the other two novels that 
comprise the trilogy The House of Barth-helped cre¬ 
ate strong pro-Chinese sentiment in the U.S. during 
the Sino-Japanese struggle of the 1930s, For these 
works she was, awarded the Nobel Prize in Literature 
in 1938, the first American woman to be so honored. 
Pearl Buck also wrote biographies of her missionary 
parents as well as numerous novels cast in a Chinese 
setting, including the immensely popular Dragon 
Seed {l%2). * 

Taken by her parents to China when she was only 
five months old, she received her early education in 
Shanghai but returned to the U.S, to attend Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College in Virginia, She 
married missionary John L. Buck in 1917 and through 


most of the 1920s and early 1930s she lived with him 
m China, where she taught and gathered material for 
her novels. After divorcing her first husband in 1934 
she married Richard J. Walsh, her publisher in 1935’ 
In later years she lived in the U.S., devoting most of 
her time to the Pearl S. Buck Foundation, a charitable 
apncy that places orphans of Asian-American blood. 
She died in Vermont in 1973 at the age of 80, 

WUCKLEN,WilliamFrank,Jr.{ 1925 - ) 

Magazine editor, columnist, television personal¬ 
ity/ Spokesman for conservative causes 

Characteristically employing a rapierlike wit to 
skewer his liberal opposition, William F. Buckley, Jr., 
-editor of the political journal National Review, m- 
dicated newspaper columnist and television person- 
ality-emerged as one of the nation’s most effective 
spokesmen for the conservative position. The son of 
an oil millionaire, Buckley was born in New York City 
in 1925 and first achieved prominence with his book 
God and Man at Yale (1951), a scathing attack on the 
liberal atmosphere he found prevailing at the univer¬ 
sity when he returned as a world war ii veteran to 
become a member of Yale’s class of 1950. A strong 
believer in free enterprise and an outspoken 
anti-Communist, Buckley was a supporter of the late 
Sen. JOSEPH R, MCCARTHY’S Controversial attempts to 
root out alleged subversives in the 1950s, Only once 
did Buckley run for political office~as the Conserva¬ 
tive Party candidate for mayor of New York City in 
1965. Asked what he would do if he won, he replied, 

with typical wiy humor: “I’d demand a recount.” 
BUDGET, FEDERAL 

Proposed annual Federal expenditures are drawn 

up by the Executive Dept,/ Congress exercises 
power to revise presidential proposals and set ac¬ 
tual expenditures/ Bureau of the Budget created 
as part ofthe Tyeasury Dept., 1921, transferred to 
Executive branch, 1939 

Early in each legislative year the President sends his 
budgetary message to Congress, His proposed expen¬ 
ditures reflect his Administration’s ordering of na¬ 
tional priorities, detailing how much money the 
Executive branch considers should be spent by the 
Federal Government on such Classifications as na-, 
tional defense; health, education and welfare; foreign 
aid; veterans’ benefits; space research; and myriad 
other Government programs. Congress then holds^ 
hearings on the budget, paring down some expendi¬ 
tures, increasing others. What usually emerges is a 
compromise between the Executive and Legislative 
branches on spending priorities. However, certain 
areas of the budget—such as interest payments on the 
national debt-are legally mandated and, in effect, 
are not subject to review either by the President or the 
Congress, 

In the early days of the republic, the Federal budget 



BUELL, 

reflected both U,S. isolation from world affairs and 
the Government’s limited domestic responsibilities, 
as well as the nation’s relative poverty, In 1793, for 
example, during the second Administration of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, the total expenditures of the 
Federal Government amounted to just over $5 mil¬ 
lion, By fiscal 1860, on the eve of the civil war, the 
Federal budget had grown to $63 million, and in 1916, 
the year before the U,S, entered world war i, ex¬ 
penses stood at $713 million, 

In the 1930s franklin Roosevelt’s new deal— 
with its emphasis on Federal responsibility for the 
citizen’s economic welfare—brought a sudden and 
dramatic increase in peacetime budgetary commit¬ 
ments. By fiscal 1939 Federal expenditures had 
climbed to almost $9 billion—a more than tenfold in¬ 
crease over the peacetime budget just before World 
War I, WORLD war ii brought an expansion in Federal 
spending of an enormity unprecedented in the na¬ 
tion’s history; expenditures for fiscal 1945, the last 
year of the war, amounted to more than $95 billion. 

In the post-World War II era budgets at first de¬ 
clined, but gradually new social welfare, defense, 
space and scientific programs resulted in Federal ex¬ 
penditures that at first matched and then far exceeded 
those of the war years. By the early 1970s, the annual 
budget was about $240 billion—an amount equal to 
approximately 20 percent of the Gross National 
Product, 

Although the President officially submits a pro¬ 
posed budget to Congress, his spending recommen¬ 
dations reflect the work of hundreds of people in the 
Executive branch: Cabinet officers, agency chairmen 
and lower level officials throughout the vast Federal 
apparatus, each of whom passes up throughFis supe¬ 
riors an estimate of his department’s financial needs 
for the coming fiscal year. It is the Bureau of the 
Budget, within the President’s Executive office, that 
acts both as a clearing house for these requests and as 
a watchdog to insure that the finished budget reflects 
ffie Chief Executive’s priorities. The Bureau of the 
Budget was created in 1921 as part of the treasury 
department and transferred to the Executive depart¬ 
ment in 1939 to give-the President close control over 
fiscal planning. The bureau’s director is appointed by 
the President, and the general guidelines for the 
budget are worked out between the President, his 
closest advisers and: the director. Only after months of 
negotiation between the Bureau of the Budget and the 
hundreds of Federal officers is the final budget pro¬ 
posal drawn up, This is then presented as a set of rec¬ 
ommendations to Congress, and it is the Legislative 
branch that makes whatever changes it deems neces¬ 
sary in composing the final budget. The President and 
his aides can, of course, exert tremendous pressure on 
Congress to approve the main outlines of the Execu¬ 
tive’s proposals. 

Once enacted the budget becomes the basic guide¬ 
line for all Federal agencies, which are expected to 
spend their resources only in a manner consistent with 
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congressional intent. Both the Bureau of the fiudgefs 
General Accounting Office—headed by the comp¬ 
troller general of the u.s. and responsible to Con¬ 
gress—and the Office of Management and Budget 
—responsible to the President—audit all Federal 
expenditures to ascertain their legality, Under extra¬ 
ordinary circumstances, however, the President may 
recommend a supplemental budget for a particular 
agency or program, 

Bmil, Abel {1742-1822) 

Printer^ typefounder, engraver/ Cast first font of 
American-made type, 1769/ Engraved first map 
of U.S. made in America, 1784/ 

The archetypal Yankee craftsman, Abel Buell pos¬ 
sessed talents that were many and varied.' Born in 
Connecticut in 1742, his primary work was as a 
printer. In: 1769 he designed and cast the first type font 
ever to be produced in the American Colonies. He 
also served as minter of coin for Connecticut, 
achieved a strong reputation as a silversmith and jew- 
elery maker, and invented machinery for coining 
money and cutting and polishing precious stones. In 
1784, using numerous surveys, he engraved and 
printed the'first accurate map of the U.S. to be made 
in America, He died in New Haven, Conn., in 1822, 

BmilfDonCarlos{1818-m8) 

Union general during Civil War/ Led relief col- . 
umn to Grant’s army at Battle of Shiloh/ Fough t 
standoff engagement with Bragg at Perryville 
{Ky.), Oct., 1862/ Failure to destroy Bragg led to 
his replacement 

But for the timely appearance of Maj. Gen, Don 
Carlos Buell’s troops at the Battle of Shiloh in April, 
1862 (see civil war), to bolster the sagging forces of 
Gen, ULYSSES s. grant, that bloody engagement 
might well have ended in disaster for the Union. For 
a short time thereafter, Buell, bom near Marietta, 
Ohio in 1818 and a west point graduate (1841), was 
something of a hero in- the^ North, but by the end of 
1862 he was in disgrace, Meeting a Confederate force 
under Gen, braxton bragg at Perryville, Ky,, in Oc¬ 
tober, 1862, Buell so badly: handled his numerically 
superior force that the Southern Army was permitted 
to escape relatively unscathed. To Compound his 
errors, Buell neglected to pursue Bragg, allowing hiiU' 
to, move his army back into Tennessee. Shortly after 
Perryville, Buell was replaced by Maj. Gen. william 
rosecrans and an official investigation into Buell’s 
conduct began. The results of the investigation were 
never made public, but after “waiting orders” for a 
year, Buell was discharged as major general of volun¬ 
teers, He then resigned his Regular Army commis,sion • 

in June,; 1864, and took no further part in the war, 
Buell died at Rockport, Ky.yin 1898.., 

BUENA VISTA, BATTLE OF {set Mexican War) 


BUFFALO (BISON) 

Primary .source of sustenancefor Plains Indians/ 
Organized effort by whites to destroy herds 
mounted in 1870s and 1880s/ Efforts to protect 
remaining buffalo began, 1894 

For the Plains Indians the enormous herds of buffalo 
(or bison) that roamed the high grasses were a store¬ 
house of life’s necessities. From the buffalo’s flesh 
came food, from its hide came both clothing and shel¬ 
ter, and from its bones came household, hunting and 
farming implements. Even its dung was used—to 
burn as fuel. To the Shoshoni tribe the buflalo was the 
very symbol of life, but for all of the tribes of the 
Great Plains the beast was the guarantor of life. To the 
white man, however, the hump-backed, shaggy- 
furred animal was often viewed as a pest and a posi¬ 
tive hindrance to settlement, If the Indians were to be 
uprooted to make way for farms and ranches, then the 
buffalo---both as a competitor with cattle and sheep 
for grazing land, and as the Indians’ chief source of 
sustenance—would have to go, . 

During the building of the Union Pacific Railroad 
(1865-69) the company’s meat hunters wiped out 
many herds. And in the 1870s the price of hides, which 
sold for one to three dollars, encouraged hunters to 
slaughter the animals by the thousands. An estimated 
13 million were killed by 1883, Only when the herds 
were all but wiped out were voices raised in protest. 
In 1894 Yellowstone National Park became the first 
refuge of the buffalo and, in the years since, wildlife 
conservation groups, such as the American Bison So¬ 
ciety, hpe succeeded in protecting the animal from 
further indiscriminate slaughter. On protected ranges 
in Montana, Oklahoma, Nebraska and North Dakota, 
the number of buffalo now exceeds 10,000. 

BUFFALO BILL {stt Cody, William Frederick) 

BUFORD’S EXPEDITION 

Col. Jefferson Buford’s armed expedition into 
Kan., 1856/Aideherritory’s proslavery forces 

An Alabama lawyer and planter, Col. Jefferson Bu¬ 
ford, in 1856, led a party of about 400 armed South¬ 
erners into the strife-torn Kansas territory to reinforce 
the proslavery faction that was then battling antislav¬ 
ery forces to secure Kansas’ admission to the Union 
as a slave state. A strong believer in slavery, Buford 
characterized himself as merely “battling against a 
powerful, untiring, fanatical enemy, who is .., 
bringing degradation, desolation and woe to our be¬ 
loved South.” In support of the Southern cause, 
Buford and his men took part in many of the outrages 
that characterized the bloody warfare in divided 
Kansas. (See Kansas, state oil) After Kansas’admis¬ 
sion to the Union as a free slate, in 1861, many.of Bu- 
iford’s men returned to the South. However some 
settled permanently in Kansas, and a number joined 
william c. QUANTRILL’S border raiderS'from Missouri 
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and other groups of bijshwackers, who fought guer¬ 
rilla actions against the Union during the civil war. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 

Financial institutions designed to promote thrift 
and finance home mortgages/ First building and 
loan society founded. Frankford, Pa., 1831/As¬ 
sociations now hold about 45 percent of all out¬ 
standing home mortgages in U, S. 

The group of Frankford, Pa. residents who formed a 
financial cooperative in 1831 had a simple idea: they 
would pool their savings and, from this fund, provide 
home-loan mortgages for the members, a few at a 
time. When all owned homes, the organization would 
•be disbanded. From this modest concept-minus the 
self-liquidating aspect-have come the building and 
loan (or .savings and loan) associations which, collec¬ 
tively, have become one of the giants of the nation’s 
financial world. By the early 1970s the assets of ,the 
approximately 5500 a.ssociations totaled more than 
$224 billion. They also held about 45 percent of the 
nation’s home mortgages. 

Although most associations remained small, neigh¬ 
borhood, enterprises until well into the 20th century, 
many began to operate on a permanent, rather than 
a temporary, basis as early as the 1870s. Instead of 
restricting services to their respective founding 
groups, the associations now welcomed new deposi¬ 
tors and borrowers just as banks were doing. The 
average institution, however, was open for business 
only one night a week, usually carrying on its activities 
in the back of a store, the "family room” of a saloon 
or some similar quarters rented for the occasion. But 
by the early 1920s there were many building andloan 
associations with large assets offering the same busi- 
ness hours as banks. 

Like all financial institutions, building andloamas- 
sociations faced severe problems during the Depres¬ 
sion of the 1930s. (Sec depressions, major.) Many 
were forced to close. But the home owners loan 
corporation, established by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment in 1933, eased the situation enormously by re- 
fmaiiciiig many of the delinquent mortgages held by 
the associations. In the same year the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corp. (SLIC) was set up to guar¬ 
antee deposits of all associations that could qualify. 
Joining SLfC was not mandatory, however. 

Despite the vast growth of building and loan asso- 
ciations, most remain locally oriented, dealing almost 
exclusively with depositors and borrowers in the 
community in which each institution is located, 

BULFINCH, Charles {1763-1844) 

Pioneer Arnericdn architect/ Helped establish 
Federal style/ ArchHect of National Capitol, 
1817-30 _ /' 

Boston-bom (1763), Harvard-educated Charles Bul- 
fmeh hadhardly returned from a two-year (1785-87) 
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tour of European architectural monuments when he 
began to exert a strong effect on the building de¬ 
signs ofthe newnation, Deeply influenced by classical 
traditions, Bulfinch adapted these into the new Fed¬ 
eral architectural style, renowned for its simplicity of 
line and elegance of detail (See architecture,) 
Among his major works were the Old State House, 
Hartford, Conn, (1792-95), the Massachusetts State 
House, Boston (1795-98), and Harvard’s University 
Hall (1815), He also built a number of houses in Bos¬ 
ton’s Beacon Hill area. 

Elected to Boston’s board of selectmen in 1791 and 
chosen chairman (1799-1817), Bulfinch served on the 
committee that introduced street lighting in the city, 
was chiefly responsible for turning Boston Common 
into a public park and expanded many other city facil¬ 
ities, In 1817 Bulfinch succeeded benjamin latrobe 
as chief architect of the National Capitol in Washing¬ 
ton, D.G,, for which he designed the west portico. 
When the structure was completed in 1830, Bulfinch 
returned to Boston, where he died in 1844. 

See Harold and James Kirker: Bulflnch’s Boston, 
1787-1817. 

BULGE, BATTLE OF THE (see World War II) 

BULLION IN CURRENCY 

Congress established gold and silver coinage sys¬ 
tem, 1192! Currency reform set 16-to-l ratio be¬ 
tween silver and gold, 1834/ Free silver crusade 
ended by Gold Standard Act of 1900/ U.S, left 
gold standard, 1933/ All silver removed from 
coins, 1965,1970 

The phrase “not worth a Continental,” which origi¬ 
nally referred to the nearly worthless paper money 
issued during the Revolution by the continental 
CONGRESS, became, for many decades, standard usage 
to describe distrust in the value of currency not 
minted from bullion-gold or silver. In 1792 Congress 
established a system of national coinage with a silver- 
to-gold ratio of 15 to 1—15 ounces of silver being 
equal to one ounce of gold. The authorized coins in¬ 
cluded gold eagles (valued at $ 10 ), half eagles and 
quarter eagles. Silver was coined into dollars, half 
dollars, quarter dollars, dimes and half dimes. Copper 
was used for two-cent pieces, cents and half cents. The 
amount of gold in an eagle was set at 247,50 grains; 
the silver dollar, valued at only one-tenth the eagle, 
contained about 371 grains of silver—in keeping with 
the 15-to-l ratio. 

This system of national currency was more shadow 
than substance, however. Since the lS-to-1 ratio 
slightly undervalued gold, this metal was widely 
hoarded, while silver was brought to the mint for 
coinage, In 1834 Congress responded to this situation 
with another coinage act, authorizing a ratio of 16 to 
1 between silver and gold and revaluing the U.S. dol¬ 
lar at 23.22 grains of gold. But this new ratio under¬ 
valued silver, and miners—finding that silversmiths 


would now give them $ 1.02 for the same amount of 
silver for which the Government offered $ 1 —stopped 
selling silver to the mint, , 

Such were the circumstances until the civil war, 
when the Government issued some $450 million 
worth of paper money, called legal-tender notes or 
greenbacks. This currency was not backed by either 
gold or silver, but merely by the Government’s prom¬ 
ise eventually to redeem it in bullion at face value. In 
the course of the war the greenback dollar depreciated 
to as little as 50 cents in value. After the war the at¬ 
tempts of farmers and debtors to keep greenback,s 
in circulation led to the rise of the greenback 
movement. When the “sound money” supporters, 
who favored the gold standard, defeated the Green- 
backers in Congress (see resumption of specie pay¬ 
ment), the latter turned to silver as a substitute for 
cheap paper money. 

But the silver advocates now encountered a formi¬ 
dable and generally unexpected obstacle. For years 
silver had been going to silversmiths rather than to the 
mint for coinage. In response to this situation. Con¬ 
gress had passed the coinage act of 1873 , which 
stopped the coinage of silver dollars. The bill had at¬ 
tracted little attention at the time, but now it became 
a major political issue. Adding extra heat to the situa¬ 
tion were the recent rich silver strikes in Nevada and 
California, Soon the act was being denounced as the 
“Crime of’73,” not only by poor farmers and other 
debtors demanding coinage of the cheaper metal, but 
also by owners of big silver mines, who now found 
themselves with a surplus they wanted to sell to the 
mint. To placate the protesters, Congress passed the 
BLAND-ALLISON ACT (1878) and the SHERMAN SILVER 
PURCHASE ACT (1890), but neither wholly quelled the 
agitation for free coinage of silver. 

During the Panic of 1893 (see depressions, major), 
Congress repealed the Sherman Silver Purchase Act, 
and FREE silver became the chief demand of both the 
POPULIST PARTY and the Democrats in the 1896 and 
1900 presidential campaigns. Their joint candidate, 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, was twice beaten, how¬ 
ever, and in 1900 Congress adopted the Gold Stand¬ 
ard Act, which established the gold dollar of 25.8 
grains as the standard unit of value. 

Until 1933 all U.S. currency was redeemable in gold 
coin (or in silver coin, if the currency holder pre¬ 
ferred). In that year President franklin D. ROOSEVELT 
issued an order prohibiting the export of gold and the 
redemption of paper money in gold. Congress then 
passed an act taking the U.S. off the gold standard, 
and in 1934 passed another act permitting the Presi¬ 
dent to change the weight of the gold dollar. He re¬ 
duced its content to 15%! grains of gold, at the same 
time fixing the price of gold at $35 an ounce. Today 
the dollar is linked to gold in international trade but 
cannot be redeemed in gold in the U.S, 

In 1965 President lyndon fi. Johnson signed a bill 
providing for the first major change in U.S. coinage in 
more than a century. Silver was entirely eliminated 


from the dime and quarter and substantially reduced 
in the half dollar, Then in 1970 President richard m. 
NIXON signed the Bank Holding Company Act direct¬ 
ing the removal of all silver from silver dollars and 
half dollars, 

BULL MOOSE PARTY 

Progressive Party ofl 912/ Nominated Theodore 
Roosevelt and Hiram Johnson, respectively, for 
President and Vice President/ Election lost to 
Woodrow Wilson/ Party quickly disintegrated 
after election 

After winning the republican party’s vice-presi¬ 
dential nomination in 1900, Theodore roosevelt 
wrote party chairman mark (marcus a.) hanna to 
describe his readiness for the forthcoming campaign; 
‘T am as strong as a bull moose,” Roosevelt allowed, 
“and you can use me to the limit,” A dozen years later, 
when, as a former President, he bolted the Republican 
Party to take the presidential nomination ofthe newly 
created Progressive Party, Roosevelt did so as the 
leader of the liberal Republicans. And it was out of 
admiration for the former Chief Executive at the head 
of the ticket that the new party was immediately 
dubbed the “Bull Moose” Party. 

Indeed, at its formation in Albany, N. Y,, on July 31, 
1912, the Progressive Party was little else than a pro- 
Roosevelt Republican splinter group. During the Re¬ 
publican convention in Chicago in June, a three-sided 
contest for the nomination had been waged among 
Roosevelt, President william Howard taft and 
Wisconsin Sen, Robert la follette. The party 
bosses were in control of convention machinery and 
assured that delegates supporting President Taft were 
seated over those backing his rivals. When Roosevelt 
saw what was happening, he walked out of the con¬ 
vention, and his supporters followed him. 

The Progressive Party convention in Chicago on 
Aug, 5,1912 was, in effect, a second Republican con- 
vention~but of party liberals and rank and file. To 
the martial strains of "Onward Christian Soldiers,” 
Roosevelt was nominated for the Presidency by ac¬ 
clamation, and California Gov, Hiram John,son re¬ 
ceived the nod forthe vice-presidential spot. The Bull 
Moose platform called for lowering of protective 
tariffs. Government regulation of big business, 
minimum-wage statutes and women’s suffrage. In the 
November election Democrat WOODROW WILSON was 

the benefactor of Republican factionalism, winning 
the White House with some 6.3 million popular votes, 
a plurality of only 41.8 percent. Roosevelt received 4.1 
million popular votes and 88 electoral votes, finishing 
far ahead of Taft, who polled fewer than 3.5 million 
popular votes and a mere eight in the electoral col¬ 
lege, But having had only Roosevelt’s personal mag¬ 
netism to weld it together, the Progressive Party of 
1912 quickly disappeared from the national scene 
after the election and Roosevelt’s retirement from 
politics. 


WLlOa, William A. {1813-1867) 

Inventor of the Bullock printing press/ Revolu¬ 
tionized newspaper industry 

Destined to revolutionize the newspaper industry, 
William Bullock-born in Greenville, N.Y., in 1813- 
was a trained iron worker and machinist who turned 
his skills to inventing. The early 19th century had seen 
the development of power presses with a capacity of 
about 2000 impressions per hour. Bullock had pat¬ 
ented several minor inventions before 1855, when he 
moved to New York City and became seriously inter¬ 
ested in perfecting the printing press. At that time the 
newspaper industry relied on richard march hoe’s 
rotary press, which printed from rolls rather than 
sheets of paper. By 1865, two years before his death, 
Bullock had put the final touches on the press which 
today bears his name. His press was also fed from 
rolls, but it was the first to print on both sides ofthe 
paper simultaneously and to cut and fold it. His ma¬ 
chine delivered 10,000 impressions an hour. The 
modern rotary presses, which have evolved from his 
revolutionary innovation, make more than 50,000 
impressions per hour, 

BULL RUN, BATTLE OF (see Civil War) 

BUNAU-VARILLA, Philippe Jean [1859-1940) 

French engineer instrumentai in U.S, con¬ 
struction of Panama Canal/ Organized success¬ 
ful revolution in Panama 

Americans rightfully associate the engineering marvel 
of the PANAMA CANAL with the name of gborge w, 
goethals. But without the resourcefulness and wiles 
of French-born (1859) engineer Philippe Bunau-Va- 
rilla, the canal might not now exist and certainly 
would not be in its present location. Bunau-Varilla 
had been chief engineer of the original Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Interocknique de PdntMa 
-under the direction of Suez Canal-builder Fer¬ 
dinand de Lesseps—which planned a new waterway 
through the Isthmus of Panama in Central America. 
De Lesseps’firm went bankruptin 1889,'andfiveyears 
later Bunau-Varilla bought out de Lesseps’ rights to 
the site. In 1901 and 1902 Bunau-Varilla journeyed to 
Washington, D,C., and convinced President Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT and Congress that the best site for a 
U.S, canal lay in Panama, then a part of Colombia, He 
then persuaded his company’s directors to sell the 
rights to the site to the U.S, for $40 million. When the 
Colombian governmentrefused to ratify the contract, 
Bunau-Varilla organized the bloodless Panamanian 
revolution of 1903, which resulted in the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty ofthe same year, giving the U.S. a 
perpetually tenewable lease on the site. Bunau-Va¬ 
rilla became Panama’s first minister to the U,S. He 
died in 1940 at the age of 81, 

See Dwight C. Miner: The Fight for the Panama 
Route, 
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BUNCHE, Ralph Johnson {1904-1971) 

Negro educator, scholar, diplomat/ Under Sec¬ 
retary General U.N, 1968-71/ Won 1950Nobel 

Peace Prize 

The first Nobel Peace Prize ever awarded to a black 
man was conferred on Dr, Ralph J. Bunche in 1950 for 
his role, in 1948-49, as architect of the truce halting 
hostilities between Arab and Israeli forces in Pales^ 
tine. Six years later he directed the United Nations 
Suez peacekeeping force and described it as the most 
satisfying work he had ever done. Indeed, it was his 
profound belief in the possibility of lasting human 
concord that characterized Dr. Bunche’s actions 
throughout his long U.N. career. Officially his associ¬ 
ation with U.N, began in 1946 when he became direc¬ 
tor of the organization’s trusteeship division, but 
Bunche as early as 1944 had been a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the Dumbarton oaks confer¬ 
ence, which drew up the first draft of the U ,N. charter. 

Born in Detroit in 1904, Bunche was orphaned at 
the age of 13 and raised in Los Angeles by his grand¬ 
mother. A Phi Beta Kappa at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, from which he graduated in 1927, Bunche 
went on to receive a Ph.D, in government from har¬ 
vard in 1934. He taught at the University of Califor¬ 
nia, Harvard and Howard universities for the next 
several years, Bunche joined the war department in 
1941, serving with the office of strategic services 
during WORLD war ii. In 1944 he entered the state 
DEPARTMENT where he assisted in the original plan¬ 
ning of the U.N. As U.N. Under Secretary for Special 
Political Affairs from 1958 until 1967, when he be¬ 
came Under Secretary General, Bunche played a 
prominent role in all U.N. peacekeeping activities— 
including those in the Congo in 1960 and in Cyprus 
itt: 1964, In ill health, Dr, Bunche retired from the 
U.N. in 1971 and died in December that same year. 

BUND, GERMAN-AMERICAN 

Formed, 1936, to promote Nazism in U, S. /Dis¬ 
banded by U.S. authorities, 1941 

Under banners emblazoned with the Nazi swastika on 
,a wintry night in February, 1939, some 22,000 Ameri¬ 
cans packed New York’s Madison Square Garden to 
overflowing for a torchlight mass meeting glorifying 
the Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, and his “New Germany.” 
Sponsored by the German-Anierican Bund (Amerika 
Deutscher Volksbund), the rally was the highwater 
mark of a Berlin-directed American pro-Nazi move¬ 
ment on the eve of world waril 

The Bund’s origins can be traced from 1924, when 
a Nazi movement, calling itself the NationaiSocialist 
Association of Teutonia, first appeared in the U.S, In 
the following decade more Nazi groups were,formed 
and, in 1933, after Hitler’s rise to power in Germany, 
these were collected under the umbrella of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Friends of the New Germany, led by Fritz 
Gissibl and Heinz Spanknfibel, Gissibl remained the 


strong man until the group’s reorganization—at a 
convention held in Buffalo, N.Y., in 1936—into the 
German-American Bund, when Fritz Kuhn was pro¬ 
claimed leader. In the next few years the Bund estab¬ 
lished 80 active cells with 8300 admitted members. It 
set up more than a score of youth camps where young 
people were indoctrinated along lines laid down by 
the Hitlerjugend (Hitler Youth) in Germany. The 
Bund’s propaganda value to Nazi Germany was such 
that the organization was placed under the personal 
direction of Germany’s No. 2 Nazi, Deputy Reiclis- 
ftihrer Rudolf Hess, in Berlin. 

On Dec. 11,1941—the day the U.S, and Germany 
formally declared war in world war ii~the Bund’s 
New York headquarters was closed as a subversive 
front group by FBI agents. In following weeks Bund 
cells throughout the country were raided, and in 1942 
Kuhn’s successor as American Ftihrer, Gerhardt 
Kunze, was convicted of espionage. The Bund was 
thus effectively put out of existence. 

BUNKER HILL, BATTLE OF (see 
Revolutionary War) 

BUNTLINE, Ned (see Judson, Edward Zone Carroll) 

BUNyAN,P««/ 

Mythical North Woods folk hero 

Although the roots of mythical Paul Bunyan are usu¬ 
ally traced to French Canada, he is in many ways a 
peculiarly American folk hero. Stories about a lusty, 
roaring North Woods colossus circulated among the 
logging camps of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne¬ 
sota in the mid-19th century, with tall tales of his ex¬ 
ploits furnishing many an evening’s entertainment 
around a wilderness campfire, Bunyan was reputed to 
be resourceful, fantastically strong and warm¬ 
hearted, His blue px, Babe, measuring a width of 42 
ax handles and a plug of chewing tobacco between the 
horns, cotfid drink rivers dry, Paul himself supposedly 
used four-foot logs fpr toothpicks and ruled an enor¬ 
mous logging camp somewhere between the Winter 
of the Blue Snow and the Spring That the Rain Came 
up from China. As to the origins of Bunyan lore, a 
giant French Canadian named Paul Bunyan is said to 
have fought against the English in Canada’s Papineaii 
Rebellion in 1837 and may have been the inspiration 
for the mythical hero, 

nmBAm,Luther {1849-1926) 

Horticulturist, plant breeder/ Developed the 

Burbank potato, shasta daisy and other well- 

known hybrids/ Put agriculture on modern, ex¬ 
perimental footing 

Anative genius of horticulture, plant-breeder Luther 
Burbank never became wealthy from his work but 
achieved legendary fame in his own lifetime. The 
Burbank potato, the shasta daisy, a spineless cactus 


ideal for cattle fodder, and a cross between the plum 
and the apricot-the plumcot-are but a few of his 
better-known hybrid developments. Although he did 
more than any other man to put agriculture onto a 
modem, experimental basis, Burbank himself was 
more patient tinkerer than scientist. Attempts by 
foundations and the scientific community to make 
close observations of his methods usually proved fu¬ 
tile and only a source of irritation to the great experi¬ 
menter, as did efforts by commercial interests to make 
him rich, 

. '-Born the son of a farmer and potter in Worcester 
County, Mass,, in 1849, Burbank at the age of 21 used 
his small inheritance to buy a little farm near Marble¬ 
head, Mass, Here he began crossbreeding different 
strains of potatoes to produce a hardier plant, The 
highly successful Burbank potato he developed was 
quickly sold to a local seedsman for $150, With this 
sum together with the proceeds from the sale of his 
farm, he set off by rail for the West Coast in 1875, Ar¬ 
riving in California that same year, he set up a plant 
nursery and greenhouse at Santa Rosa and plunged 
into his life’s work with enormous zeal. As a youth 
Burbank had been inspired to take up plant breeding 
by reading Charles Darwin’s Variation of Animals and 
Plants Under Domestication, and, tirelessly sorting 
through millions of tiny seedlings in a typical experi¬ 
ment, he exercised his remarkable eye for the slightest 
variations that might lead to a hardier species. He 
perfected the technique of grafting, whereby a young 
specimen is joined into a mature plant or tree to pro¬ 
mote its quick growth. In the 50 years before his death 
in 1926, he produced thousands of new plant varieties 
at his California farm, 

BVRGER, Warren Earl {19Q7- ) 

Chief Justice of the U.S,/ Nominated, 1969/ 
Judge, U.S. Court of Appeals, 1956-69 

Unlike his predecessor earl warren. Judge Warren 
Burger was virtually unknown to the general public 
when he was nominated Chief Justice of the United 
States by President richard m. nixon in May, 1969, 
Within the legal profession, however. Burger, who 
had served 13 years as a judge on the U.S, Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, was well known 
for hi.s tough-mindedness on the “law and order” 
issue. , , 

In a 1967 speech he summed up his philosophy by 
stating that: “Governments exist chiefly to foster the 
rights and interests of their citizens, to protect their 
homes and property, their persons and their lives. If 
a government fails in this basic duly, it is not re¬ 
deemed by providing even the most perfect system for 
the protection of the rights of defendants.” During the 
1968 election campaign, candidate Nixon had hit hard 
at Supreme Court decisions that had buttressed the 
rights of accused criminals, making convictions more 
difficult to obtain. He promised to reshape the court 
toward a stance of “judicial restraint,” and in Burger 


59 BURGOYNE,/o/w 

he found a jurist of considerable reputation whose 
views dovetailed with his own. 

Born in St. Paul, Minn,, in 1907 of Swiss-German 
stock, Burger attended public schools, the University 
of Minnesota and the St. Paul (now Mitchell) College 
of Law, After serving as assistant attorney general 
during the early 1950s, Burger was appointed in 1956 
to his post on the U.S, Court of Appeals. 

After taking his seat as Chief Justice, Burger, in his 
votes and opinions, often revealed his “law and 
order predilections. In 1970 he wrote the majority 
opinion in the case of Plarris v. New York, a decision 
that largely vitiated the ruling of the Warren court in 
MIRANDA v. ARIZONA (1966), In the earlier decision 
the court had banned as trial evidence confessions 
obtained from the accused in the absence of counsel. 
In the Harris case Burger held that such confessions 
could be introduced to impeach the defendant’s cred¬ 
ibility when the accused chose to take the stand in his 
own behalf. Again in a 1971 minority opinion, the 
Chief Justice voted against reversing a conviction ob¬ 
tained with evidence turned up during an illegal 
search. Criticizing the majority. Burger wrote that 
such reversals fed publid suspicion that “our Court 
actually enjoys frustrating justice by unnecessarily 
turning criminals free,” 

BVEGESSiJohn William {1844-1931) 

Educator, political scientist/ Helped introduce 
graduate schools to U.S. at Columbia 

After two years of postgraduate study at German uni¬ 
versities, John William Burgess returned to his native 
United States in IS73 with the determination to trans¬ 
plant the European model of the university-^one tliat 
included full-fledged graduate departments—to 
American soil. Born in 1844 to a slaveholding, pro- 
Union family in Tennessee, Burgess served in the 
Union Army during the civil War and then went to 
Amherst College, graduating in 1867. Upon his return 
from Europe, he first taught at Amherst, but it was not 
until 1876—when he became a lecturer on constitu¬ 
tional law and poBticaJ science at Columbia College 
Law School—that he was able to start toward the re¬ 
alization of his academiedream. In 1880he persuaded 
the college trustees to permit the formation of a grad¬ 
uate school of political science; he became its first 
dean and later was head of the combined graduate 
faculties of arts, philosophy and science. His writings 
include The Middle Period, 1817-58 (1897) and Recon¬ 
struction and the Constitution, 1866-76 (1897-1902), 
Retiring from Columbia in 1912, he died in 1931. 

BmGOYMJohn {1722-1192) 

British general in American Revolution/ His de¬ 
feat at Saratoga in 1777 considered war’s turning 

British general Jolm Burgoyne was dabbed “Gentle¬ 
man Johnny” by his men, partly in mockery of his ar- 
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BURNHAM, Daniel Hudson 


istocratic manner but also because of his civilized 
treatment of those under his command: he did not 
permit flogging as a method of punishment and ad¬ 
vocated that every soldier be treated as a “thinking 
human being.” But Burgoyne’s gentlemanliness, 
however valued by the foot soldiers who served under 
him, could neither make up for his own errors in mili¬ 
tary judgment nor prevent his becoming a scapegoat 
for the poor fortunes of British arras in America. In 
fact, his defeat at Saratoga in the autumn of 1777 is 
generally considered a turning point in the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR. He had started out of Canada with a 
force of some 10,000 British regulars, German mer¬ 
cenaries, loyalists and Indians in June, 1777, intend¬ 
ing to take Albany as the first step of a strategy de¬ 
signed to cut the Colonies in two—a concept he 
himself had sold the Crown and British war office. But 
for reasons still in dispute among historians, British 
forces in New York under Sir henry Clinton never 
marched far enough north to link up with Burgoyne. 
On Oct. 17,1777, with his troops decimated and de¬ 
serting, his long supply lines from Montreal broken 
and his rations exhausted, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded near Saratoga ancfsurrendered to the Amer¬ 
ican commander, Gen. horatio gates. 

Burgoyne was born at London in 1722 and edu¬ 
cated in the best English schools, Prior to the Revolu¬ 
tion his only real military experience had come in 
1762 in a brief campaign against the Spanish in Por¬ 
tugal. After his surrender at Saratoga, Burgoyne was 
paroled and allowed to return home. He was severely 
criticized in London for his defeat and after 1782 
turned from military life to writing, much of it satire, 
Before his death at 70, in 1792, he had written a num¬ 
ber of successful plays. 

Wmi, Edmund {1729-1797) 

British parliamentarm and political philoso¬ 
pher/ Defended rights of American Colonists/ 

His ideas influenced prominent Federalists 

While he was no supporter of American indepen¬ 
dence, Britain’s Whig parliamentarian Edmund 
Burke rightly foresaw that the coercive policies of the 
government of Prime Minister Lord (Frederick) 
North would end in disaster for the empire. In a 
speech to Parliament in 1775, Burke warned against 
reliance on force in dealing with the Colonies, stating 
that “It may subdue for a ihoment; but it does not re¬ 
move the necessity of subduing again: And a nation 
is not to be governed, which is perpetually to be con¬ 
quered,” The Irish-born (1729) Burke had long been 
sympathetic to the grievances of the North American 
Colonies, a sympathy he showed by his Arm opposi¬ 
tion to the so-called intolerable acts of 1774. His 
views .on tlie relationship between liberty and order 
and his distrust of pure reason as the underpinning of 
politics greatly influenced the thinking of many 
American revolutionary leaders, particularly those 
who became prominent members of the federalist 


party. Later in life Burke was appalled by the ex¬ 
cesses of the French Revolution and became a leading 
philosophical conservative. Retiring from politics in 
1795, he died two years later. 

See Philip Magnus: Edmund Burke, 

BURKE ACT (1906) 

Attempt to encourage Indian homesteading/ Re¬ 
sented by Indians as patronizing/ Act amended in 
1924 and again in 1934 

In an effort to protect Indians and their holdings from 
land-hungry whites. Congress, in 1906, passed the 
Burke Act that significantly amended the dawes sev¬ 
eralty act of 1887, The earlier law conferred im¬ 
mediate citizenship on Indians who renounced tribal 
allegiance and gave them full title to a homestead 
after a 25-year probationary period. The Burke Act 
retained the 25-year probationary period but delayed 
the grant of citizenship until the land title was secured. 
However, Indian agents were empowered to grant 
both citizenship and title at any time to any Indian 
they judged trustworthy. Another provision of the act 
forbade the sale of liquor to Indians who had not 
achieved citizenship. Although the Burke Act was in¬ 
tended to protect the red man, its probationary and 
antiliquor provisions were widely resented by Indians 
themselves as patronizing, as was the authority 
granted Indian agents. The Burke Act was signifi¬ 
cantly amended in 1924, when all Indians were made 
citizens, and again in 1934 by the wheeler-howard 
ACT, which returned to tribal ownership surplus lands 
that had previously been open to sale to the general 
public, 

BURKE-WADSWORTH ACT (set Selective 
Service) 

BURLESQUE 

Stage show featuring bawdy comedy and dancing 
girls/ British troupe performing The Black 
Crook, 1866-67, introduced chorus girls in tights 
to U.S./ “Hootchie-kootchie“introduced, 1904, 
by "Little Egypt” at St. Louis Exposition/ 
Reached height of popularity, 1914, at Minsky’s 
in New York/ Banned in New York, 1937 

With its bawdy jokes, scantily clad girls, comedy rou¬ 
tines and variety acts, burlesque wrote a long and 
lusty chapter in the annals of American theater, 
“Burleycue,” as it was called, delighted large, 
predominantly male audiences for three-quarters of a 
century—from the time women fl,rst appeared in 
tights on the stage in the “British Blondes” spectacular 
The Black Crook, which toured America in 1866-67, 
A corruption of classic satirical European burlesque, 
the American version from the start consisted primar¬ 
ily of low comedy and leg displays. A provocative 
dance called the “hootchie-kootchie” was introduced 
at the St. Louis Exposition of 1904 by a shapely per¬ 


former calling herself “Little Egypt,” Her successors 
later embellished her dance with suggestive contor¬ 
tions called “bumps and grinds,” and it finally evolved 
around 1920 into the strip tease~a ritual in which a 
girl strutted on the stage, methodically removing arti¬ 
cles of clothing while the audience responded with 
applause and shouts. Generally the dancer revealed 
herself briefly at the end of such a number as naked 
as local law-enforcement officers permitted. Among 
the most celebrated strippers were Gypsy Rose Lee 
and Ann Corio, The sex in the show was leavened by 
comedians who did “bits” that became theater clas¬ 
sics; among the comedians who started in burlesque 
were al jolson, w, c. fields, Fannie Brice and So¬ 
phie Tucker, 

Burlesque reached its greatest popularity about 
1914, when Minsky’s resident troupe played to packed 
houses in the nation’s burlesque capital. New York 
City, while two syndicates-Mutual and Columbia- 
sent companies on lour across the country. But bur¬ 
lesque came to depend more and more on nudity and 
obscenity, and in 1937 burlesque houses in New York 
were refused renewals on their licenses. Although 
some companies cleaned up their acts to try to recap¬ 
ture audiences, radio and the movies were eclipsing 
burlesque and vaudeville as forms of popular enter¬ 
tainment, and by the 1940s burlesque’s day had 
largely passed. 

BURLINGAME,mi (1820-1870) 

Congressman, 1855-61, diplomat and American 

minister to China, 1861-67/ Negotiated Burlin¬ 
game Treaty, 1868, in which U.S. recognized 

Chinese sovereignty 

As ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S minister to China, Anson 
Burlingame became such an enthusiastic advocate of 
China s cause in its dealings with the Great Powers 
that he came back to the U.S, to plead the Chinese 
case. Born in 1820 on what was then a frontier farm 
in upstate New York, Burlingame remained in Mas¬ 
sachusetts after graduating from Harvard in 1846, He 
represented Massachusetts as a congressman from 
1855.until 1861, An opponent of slavery and a strong 
supporter of Lincoln in his 1860 campaign for the 
Presidency, Burlingame became minister to China in 
1861, a post he held until 1867, Then Burlingame 
began a mission to the West as Chinese envoy ex¬ 
traordinary; he hoped to secure Great Power recog¬ 
nition of China’s basic rights of sovereignty, In 1868 
he succeeded in negotiating a favorable treaty with 
the U,S„ the Burlingame treaty; among its provi¬ 
sions were U.S. acknowledgment of Chinese territo¬ 
rial jurisdiction within China; an American guarantee 
not to intervene in Chinese domestic affairs and a 
provision for free Chinese Immigration to the U.S. 
With his American success behind him, Burlingame 
voyaged to Europe, obtaining-promises of fair treat¬ 
ment for China from Britain, France, Prussia and 
other European nations. In 1870, on his last stop, in St, 


Petersburg, Russia, Burlingame died of pneumonia at 
age 50, ^ 

BURLINGAME TREATY (7565) 

Provided for free immigration of Chinese into 
U.S./ Recognized Chinese territorial sovereign¬ 
ty/ Pledged U.S. not to interfere in Chinese do¬ 
mestic affairs 

Before negotiation of the Burlingame Treaty in 1868, 
Chinese had immigrated to the U.S, in large numbers,’ 
particularly to California where 35,000 had settled by 
I860. By 1867 some 50,000 Chine.se were living in 
California, working mainly as agricultural laborers 
house servants and on the Central Pacific Railroad 
This rising tide of immigration, brought complaints 
from white workers and demands for restrictions on 
the flow of “coolie labor,” Against this background 
former U.S. minister to China anson Burlingame 
represented the Chinese in negotiating the Burlin¬ 
game Treaty, under which the Federal Government 
guaranteed the right of Chinese immigration but did 
not grant the right of naturalization. Among the trea¬ 
ty’s other main provisions were the U.S, recognition 
of China’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and a 
pledge not to interfere in China’s domestic affairs. In 
1882 the treaty’s immigration clause was canceled by 
the first of the Chinese exclusion acts. 

BURMA CAMPAIGN (see World War 11) 

BURNHAM, Daniel Hudson (1846-1912) 

Architect, city planner/ A pioneer in sky.smper 

design/Hisflrmprovidedgeneralplanfor World’s 

Columbian Exposition 

In the last quarter of the 19th century, a young Chi¬ 
cago architect named Daniel Hudson Burnham 
helped rebuild his fire-torn city, and in so doing came 
to exercise enormous influence over the architectural 
design and city planning of his day, Born in Hender¬ 
son, N.Y. in 1846, Burnham moved with his family to 
the fast-growing city of Chicago in 1855, There he 
studied in architects’ offices and in 1873 formed a 
partnership with his friend john w, root. The firm 
became internationally famous with such Chicago 
designs as the Masonic Temple Building (1892), 
among the first important steel-skeleton skyscrapers, 
and the generaLplan for the World’s Columbian Ex¬ 
position of 1893. 

After Root’s death in 1891 Burnham took over as 
the firm’s chief of construction. Some of his designs 
are the Wanamaker Building in New York, Union 
Station in Washington and the Flatiron Building 
(1902), New York’s first skyscraper, A recognized au¬ 
thority on city planning, Burnham served as chairman 
of the committee appointed in 1901 to carry out the 
century-old original plans of pierre l’enfant for the 
streets and parks of Washington, D.C, Burnham died 
while on a trip to Europe in 1912. 
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WWSJnthony {1854-1862) 

Fugitive slave arrested in Boston, 1854/ Re- 

turned to slavery after abortive rescue attempt by 

abolitionists/ Bostonians bought his freedom 

“But a few more such victories and the South is un¬ 
done,” remarked the Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, on the 
return to Virginia of the runaway slave Anthony 
Burns in June, 1854. A self-educated Negro born into 
slavery in Stafford County, Va,, in 1834, Burns had 
fled to Boston in February, 1854. On May 24 he was 
arrested under the fugitive slave act of 1850 and 
held in Boston’s courthouse. News of the arrest sent 
abolitionists (see abolitionist movement) pouring 
into Boston to protest and, during a fiery meeting at 
Faneuil Hall on May 26, the audience stormed out to 
free Burns, They nearly succeeded, and Federal 
troops were called out to prevent another rescue at¬ 
tempt. On June 2, after a hearing held under heavy 
guard, Burns was remanded to slavery, Back in Vir¬ 
ginia he was sold to a new master for $905; it had cost 
the Government $100,000 to return him to his pre¬ 
vious owner. A group of Bostonians later bought 
Bums’ freedom and sent him to oberlin college in 
Ohio, where he studied theology. He became pastor 
ofZionBaptistChiirchatSt, Catherines, Ontario, and 
died there in 1862. 

BURNSIDE, Ambrose Everett {1824-1881 ) 

Union general in Civil War/ Graduate, West 

Point, 1847/ Governor, R.L, 1866-69/ Senator 

from Rl, 1875-81 

Twice during the civil war Union general Ambrose 
Burnside was olfered command of the North’s Army 
of the Potomac, but twice refused the post because he 
doubted his own military competence. It was only 
when he was actually ordered to^ take command by 
President abraham LiNCOLN-after the latter had re¬ 
lieved Gen, GEORGE MCCLELLAN in November, 1862 
—that he accepted. Burnside, whose bushy side 
whiskers inspired the coining of the term “sideburns,” 
held command only long enough to realize his worst 
misgivings: in December, 1862, he sent , his Array 
against strongly fortified Confederate positions at 
Fredericksburg, Va., and saw his men repulsed in a 
bloody rout. Relieved of command in January, 1863, 
he later served under ulysses s, grant in the Wilder¬ 
ness and Petersburg campaigns. In 1864 he was cen¬ 
sured for his role in the disastrous Battle of the Grater 
and retired from the Army. 

Born in Liberty, Ind., in 1824, Burnside graduated 
from WEST point in 1847 and resigned his Army com¬ 
mission in 1853 to go into business in Rhode Island, 
manufacturing carbines that were later used by the 
Union in the Civil War. At the start of the conflicthc 
reentered the military, and in 1862 his capture of Roa¬ 
noke Island gained him a promotion to major general 
and a reputation as an aggressive commander at a 
time when Lincoln wanted the war carried to the 


South, After Burnside’s final resignation from the 
Army, he returned to Rhode Island, where he first 
won the governorship—serving from 1866 until 1869 
—then became U.S. senator from the state in 1875, 
holding this office until his death in 1881. 

BUM,Aaron {1756-1836) 

Revolutionary War officer, political leader and 

adventurer/ Senator from N.Y., 1791-97/ Vice 

President of U.S., 1801-05/ Killed Alexander 

Hamilton in duel, 1804/ Attempted to carve out 

personal empire we.st of Missmippi River, 1806/ 

Tried and acquitted of treason, 1807 

An aristocrat by birth and spectacularly successful as 
a young lawyer and politician, Aaron Burr was, ulti¬ 
mately, a victim of his own wiles. An intriguer by na¬ 
ture, his machinations eventually brought him public 
disgrace and disaster. 

Born in Newark, N.J., in 1756, Burr was the son of 
the wealthy clergyman Aaron Burr—one of the 
founders in 1746 of the College of New Jersey (now 
PRINCETON university)— and the grandson of Jon¬ 
athan EDWARDS. He was orphaned as an infant and 
raised by an uncle, also a clergyman. Burr entered the 
College of New Jersey when he was 13 and was grad¬ 
uated with honors in 1772. He studied for the ministry 
but soon gave it up, declaring himself an infidel, He 
turned to law but interrupted his studies to serve in the 
revolutionary WAR, where he made an excellent 
record and became a lieutenant colonel, distinguish¬ 
ing himself in the Quebec expedition and the Battle 
of Long Island, Burr served on george Wash¬ 
ington’s staff briefly, but he was highly critical of 
the general and was distrusted in turn. 

In 1779 Burr suffered u breakdown in health and 
left the Army to resume the study of law, He began his 
practice at Albany in 1782; the same year he married 
a widow some 10 years his senior with five children, 
They had a daughter Theodosia, whom Burr adored 
throughout his life. In 1783 Burr moved his practice 
to New York City, rose to the top of his profession and 
entered politics. In 1790 he was elected to the U,S, 
Senate, defeating Alexander Hamilton’s father-in- 
law Gen, PHILIP SCHUYLER. Burr failed to regain his 
Senate seat in 1796 but, in April, 1797, won election 
to the New York Assembly. After his involvement in 
several allegedly corrupt business deals cost him re- 
election in 1799, Burr used the members of the 8 t, 
Tammany Society, a New York City social club (see 
TAMMANY hall), to build a political machine that 
helped give the DEMOCRATie-REPUBuaN party con¬ 
trol of the state government in the 1800 election. The 
Democratic-Republican-caucus then nominated 
THOMAS JEFFERSON for President and Burr for Vice 
President, but under Article II, Section I, of the Con¬ 
stitution, the presidential electors were to vote for two 
men—without designating which one they favored as 
President. (The modern system of casting separate 
ballots for President and Vice President was estab¬ 


lished by the 12th Amendment, 1804; see constitu¬ 
tional AMENDMENTS.) This brought deadlock and 
confusion in the 1800 presidential election when 
Jefferson and Burr received the same number of elec¬ 
toral votes (73), and the contest went to the House of 
Representatives, The vote in the House remained 
deadlocked for 36 ballots before Jefferson was named 
-thanks partly to Hamilton’s influence on his behalf. 
Burr—as second highest vote-getter-becarae Vice 
President, Jefferson thereafter distrusted Burr, 

In 1804 while still Vice President, Burr sought the 
governorship of New York but was beaten—again, 
largely because of Hamilton’s opposition. In fact, 
Hamilton had published derogatory remarks about 
Burr’s character during the campaign, and after his' 
defeat, Burr challenged Hamilton to a duel. The duel 
was fought in Weehawken, N.X, on July 11,1804, and 
Burr fatally wounded Hamilton, Burr was indicted for 
murder in both New York and New Jersey but re¬ 
turned to Washington to finish his term as Vice Presi¬ 
dent. Later the murder charges were dropped. 

After leaving office Burr became involved in a wild 
and grandiose scheme. In 1806 he sailed down the 
Mississippi River recruiting a military force of some 
60 men along the way, apparently looking toward 
eventual conquest of Texas or Mexico, or both. One 
of the people he had taken into his confidence over his 
scheme was Gen. james Wilkinson, governor of the 
Louisiana Territory. Wilkinson betrayed Burr to 
Jefferson, who ordered Burr arrested. A grand jury 
indicted Burr for treason on charges that he was at¬ 
tempting to cause the secession of the lands newly ac¬ 
quired by the U.S. through the Louisiana purchase 
and establish himself as ruler of a rival North Ameri¬ 
can Republic, (See burr conspiracy,) After a con¬ 
troversial trial in 1807 before Chief Justice john 
marshall. Burr was found not guilty. In 1808, in debt 
and with his reputation ruined, Burr went to Europe. 
There he tried unsuccessfully to enlist Britain and 
France, in schemes to overthrow Jefferson. He re¬ 
turned to New York in 1812 and again practiced law 
successfully but suffered a great blow when his 
daughter Theodosia, sailing to New York from South 
Carolina, was lost at sea. At 77, Burr married a 
wealthy young woman, Eliza Jumel, but they soon 
separated, and he spent his last years in poverty and 
as an invalid. He died in 1836 at the age of 80 and was 
buried at Princeton near his parents. 

See Nathan Shachner: kmaBm. 

BURR CONSPIRACY 

Scheme by former Vice President Aaron Burr to 
detach Louisiana Territory from U.S./ Burr ar¬ 
rested, 1807, tried and acquitted of treason 

In 1805 with his political career a shambles after his 
defeat for governor of New York and his tragic duel 
with ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Vice President aaron 
BURR began to dwell on new worlds to conquer and 
a new stage on which to reclaim his sagging fortunes. 


The recently acquired Louisiana Territory (see Loui¬ 
siana purchase) beckoned-a vast domain, mostly 
wilderness, stretching from New Orleans in the South 
to the source of the Mississippi River in the North and 
to the Rockies in the West, It now seems likely, on the 
basis of confused and contradictory evidence, that 
Burr dreamed of establishing an independent repub¬ 
lic in this region with himself as president. Whether 
he also planned to launch a military expedition 
against Spanish-held Mexico so as to embrace that 
land in his dream of empire is less certain. 

In the early months of 1805 while still Vice Presi¬ 
dent, Burr had already begun to organize for his 
scheme, enticing collaborators and followers with 
promises of land , and treasure. Having secured the 
cooperation of the governor of the Louisiana Terri- 
toiy, Gen, James wilkinson, and the financial sup¬ 
port of Irish millionaire Flarman Blennerhassett, 
Burr, a private citizen again, traveled westward in 
May, 1805. By the end of the following year he was 
headed down the Mississippi with a flotilla of flat- 
boats and a following of some 60 soldiers of fortune. 

Unfortunately for Burr, General Wilkinson devel¬ 
oped second thoughts about the enterprise. Seeking to 
dissociate himself from the scheme, he denounced 
Burr as a traitor to President thomas Jefferson. In 
November, 1806, Jefferson ordered the arrest of his 
former Vice President and political rival. In February, 
1807, Burr, disguised as a Mississippi boatman, was 
seized and then brought to trial under Chief Justice of 
the United States John marshall on a charge of trea¬ 
son, In the opinion of many historians, Burr might 
well have been convicted had the trial judge been 
someone other than Jefferson’s long-time antagonist, 
Marshall saw to it that the constitutional definition of 
treason was strictly observed, and his instructions to 
the jury were practically a direction to return a not- 
guilty verdict, Burr was acquitted. 

See T. P. Abernethy: The Burr Conspiracy, 

{ 1810 - 1879 ) 

Pacifist editor and author/ Founied League of 
Universal Brotherhood, ikd 

Rarely has a private citizen done so much to promote 
world peace as did the “learned blacksmith,” Elihu 
Burritt, in helping the U.S. avert war with Britain in 
1846 over the Oregon que.stion. Bom in New Brit¬ 
ain, Conn., in 1810, Burritt, while working as a black¬ 
smith, taught himself many foreign languages. By 
1844 he; was editing a pacifist journal, The Christian 
Citizen. When tlie crisis over Oregon’s boundary 
boiled up in 1846, he flooded Congress with antiwar 
petitions containing thousands of signatures of ordi¬ 
nary citizens, then voyaged to Britain to promote 
people-to-people antiwar exchanges in the press of 
both countries. He saw his efforts result in a peaceful 
settlement of the Oregon dispute in 1846, and the 
same year founded in Britain the League of Universal 
Brotherhood, Thereafter until his death in 1879, he 
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devoted himself to the organization of peace confer¬ 
ences at home and abroad. Before the civil war Bur- 
ritt put forward a compromise for the compensated 
emancipation of slaves, but his plan was never 
adopted. ^ 

See Merle Curti: The Learned Blacksmith. 

WmOVGUS, Edgar Rice {1873-1950) 

Author, creator o/Tarzan of the Apes 

Born in Chicago in 1875, author Edgar Rice Bur¬ 
roughs was a drifter during early manhood and did 
not hit his stride until the age of 37, when one of his 
first efforts at writing, a science fiction tale, was bought 
by a magazine. In 1914 Burroughs published his first 
novel, Tarm of the Apes—the. story of the son of an 
English nobleman brought up in the African jungle by 
sympathetic apes. Over the next 35 years Burroughs 
brought out more than 26 Tarzan sequels, and his 
books sold more than 36 million copies in 30 different 
languages. Burroughs’ fictional hero became the sub¬ 
ject of many movies, comic books and radio and tele¬ 
vision shows. Made wealthy by the Tarzan series, the 
author died in California in 1950 at the age of 74. 

BURROUGHS, Tok (7537-7927) 

Author, naturalist, conservationist/ Won renown 
as a philosopher devoted to the simple life 

Known to his countrymen.as the “sage of Slabsides,” 
author apd conservationist John Burroughs often 
played host to nature lovers—both famous and un¬ 
known—who came calling at his West Park, N.Y., 
farmhouse to hear words of wisdom from the lips of 
the renowned writer himself. Born in Roxbury, N,Y., 
in 1837, the son of a farmer, Burroughs lived in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., from 1863 until 1873. While there 
he became a friend of Walt whitman; Burroughs’ 
first book, Notes on Walt Whitman as Poet and Per¬ 
son (1867), helped establish the great poet’s fame. 
After 1873 Burroughs settled on a fruit farm in West 
Park and later built a cabin which he named Slab- 
sides. There he wrote an average of one book every 
two years until his death at the age of 84 in 1921. Most 
of his works were evocations of nature, including 
Wake Robin (1871), Locusts and Wild Honey (1879), 
Bird and Bough (1906) and The Breath of Life (1915). 
A close friend of john muir, henry ford, Theodore 
ROOSEVELT and scores of other prominent citizens. 
Burroughs strove to make his countrymen aware of 
their precious natural heritage and gave eloquent 
voice to the cause of conservation. 

mSHJannevar{l890-1974) 

Scientist and electrical engineer/ Organizer of 
Manhattan Project, which produced first atom 
bomb, 1945 

it was during Vannevar Bush’s early years as president 
(1939-55) of the Carnegie Institu tion of Washington 


that the Federai Government called on him to be¬ 
come director (1941-46) of the Office of Scientific Re¬ 
search and Development. In this latter capacity the 
Massachusetts-born . (1890) scientist and former dean 
of engineering (1932-38) at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology put together the team of physicists and 
technicians who developed the atomic bomb under 
the code name Manhattan project. After world 
WAR II Bush returned full-time to administering the 
multifaceted scientific activities of the Carnegie Insti¬ 
tution of Washington, but he also became one of the 
leading advocates of international control of atomic 
energy. He died in 1974, 

BUSHNELL, .Horace (7592-/576) 

Congregational minister/ Led movement to lib¬ 
eralize theology 

A leader of the liberal wing of the Congregational 
Church in the mid-19th century, minister and theolo- 
gian Horace Bushnell rejected many of the severe 
Calvinist concepts of his faith, including the doctrine 
of original sin and the view of human nature as de¬ 
praved He wrote and preached that man was intrin¬ 
sically good and that God was actually present in all 
his creations, in nature as well as In man. Born at 
Bantam, Conn., in 1802, Bushnell graduated from 
Yale in 1827 and studied law prior to entering Yale 
Divinity School in 1832. Ordained in 1833 he became 
pastor of the North Church in Hartford, Conn,, and 
almost immediately was embroiled in controversy as 
he spoke out against Calvinist orthodoxy. For his re¬ 
jection of the doctrine of original sin, Bushnell was 
threatened in 1852 with heresy proceedings, but no 
action was taken. Among his many books, perhaps the 
most influential was Christian Nurture (1847), which 
urged the church to give care to the religious training 
of children from early childhood on. Bushnell retired 
as pastor of North Church in 1861 and died in Hart¬ 
ford in 1876 at age 74. 

BUSHWHACKERS 

Bands of Southern guerrillas operating behind 

Federal lines during the Civil War 

Almost from the beginning of the civil war, bands 
of Southern irregulars roamed far and wide-front 
the Ozarks to Virginia—harassing Union supply lines, 
ambushing small Federal detachments and some¬ 
times spreading terror among civilians. Called “bush¬ 
whackers” because they camped in the bush and lived 
off the land, many of these guerrillas were actually 
little better than outlaws for whom the Confederate 
flag provided a convenient cover for crime. The most 
notorious of these outlaw-guerrillas was william c, 
QUANTRiLL of Missouri, whose band included jesse 
JAMES and his brother Frank. In the bloodiest of his 
raids, (Juantrill fell upon Lawrence, Kan., in August, 
1863, slaughtered about 150 civilians and burneo 
down the town. In the East, Col john s, mosby’s Par- ; 


tisan Rangers fought up and down Virginia’s Shenan¬ 
doah Valley and for a time, managed to turn the 
northern part of the valley into a private fiefdom- 
“Mosby’s Confederacy.” Overall, however, the terror 
tactics employed by the bushwhackers may have hurt 
the Confederate cause, Gen. Robert e. lee described 
them as “an unraixed evil.” 

BUSHY RUN, BATTLE OF (see French and 
Indian War; Pontiac) 

BUSING (see Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka) 

BUTLER, Benjamin Franklin (1818-1893) 

Republican congressman from Mass,, 1867-75, 
1877-79/ Ledmovement to impeach President 
Andrew Johnson, 1868/ Greenback Party candi¬ 
date for President, 1884 

Whether as a Democrat, Republican or Greenbacker, 
Massachusetts politician Benjamin Butler was seldom 
out of the eye of controversy. As a Massachusetts del¬ 
egate to the 1860 Democratic National Convention, 
New Hampshire-born (1818) Butler joined with 
Southerners to support the proslavery candidacy of 
JOHN BRECKINRIDGE. The following year, however, 
found the opportunistic Butler as a politically ap¬ 
pointed brigadier general of Union volunteers, lead¬ 
ing troops that quashed pro-secessionist mobs in Bal¬ 
timore. As military governor of Union-occupied New 
Orleans,, beginning in May, 1862, Butler so outraged 
public sensibilities by his dictatorial rule-hanging 
one man for pulling down an American flag and or¬ 
dering that local women who insulted Union troops 
be treated as prostitutes-that he was recalled by Lin¬ 
coln in December the same year. In 1866 Butler won 
election to Congress from Massachusetts as a radical 
REPUBLICAN. He pressed for severe reconstruction 
measures against the South and in 1868 was a leader 
in the impeachment of President Andrew Johnson. 
Later returning to the Democratic Party, he served as 
governor of Massachusetts (1882-84) and thenjoined 
the Greenback Party, which nominated him for the 
Presidency in 1884, The mercurial Butler died in 
Washington, D,C„ in 1893 at the age of 75,. 

nmim, Marion (1863-1938) 

North Carolina politician/ An organizer of the 
People’s (Populist) Party, 1892/ Populist Party 
national chairman, 1896-1904 

■As a populist party leader in his native North Caro¬ 
lina and as publisher of the newspaper the Raleigh 
Caucasian, which despite its name advocated interra¬ 
cial cooperation in politics, Marion Butler revealed 
himself as apolitical reformer dedicated to improving 
the lot of the rural poor, both white and Negro, Born 
in North Carolina in 1863, Butler won election to the 
North Carolina state legislature in 1890 and was an 


organizer of the People’s Party (Populist Party) in 
1892. In 1895, with the Populists in control of his 
state’s legislature, Butler was elected to the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate, where he served until 1902, fighting for such re¬ 
forms as free rural mail delivery and postal savings 
banks. As chairman of the Populist Party from 1896 
until 1904, Butler led it into an alliance with the dem¬ 
ocratic PARTY in support of the unsuccessful presi¬ 
dential candidacies of william jennings bryan in 
1896 and 1900. By 1904 Butler had come to despair of 
a Populist victory, and when Bryan failed to win the 
Democratic presidential nomination that year, Butler 
left his party to become a nominal Republican. From 
then until his death in 1938 at the age of 75, he worked 
for educational reforms in his home state. 

See Robert F. Durden: The Climax of Populism. 

WTIER, Nicholas Murray (1862-194?) 

Educator, philosopher/President, Columbia U„ 

1902-45/ President, Carnegie Endowment for 

International Peace, 1925-45/ Nobel Peace 

Prize, 1931 

A brilliant pupil as a young boy, educator Nicholas 
Murray Butler was born in Elizabeth, N.J., in 1862, 
graduated from high school at age 14 and then en¬ 
tered COLUMBIA College—an institution with which 
he would remain associated for the rest of his life. 
After receiving his B.A. in 1882, Butler taught philos¬ 
ophy at his alma mater, was active in establishing Co¬ 
lumbia’s Teachers College and, in 1902, was named 
president of the university. During his 43 years’ ten¬ 
ure, Butler raised millions of dollars for Columbia, 
making it one of the richest universities in the country. 
An intellectual of conservative stripe, he associated 
with U.S, Presidents (theodore roosevelt called 
him “Nicholas Miraculous”), statesmen, bishops and 
industrialists. He is generally credited with influenc¬ 
ing ANDREW CARNEGIE to establish the Carnegie En¬ 
dowment for World Peace. As its president from 1925 
until 1945, Butler became a leading advocate of inter¬ 
national conciliation, and his work in this endeavor 
earned him the Nobel Peace Prize for 1931, Nonethe^ 
less, as a strong voice for U.S, participation in world 
affairs, he pressed for American entry into both World 
Wars, Butler retired in 1945 both as head of Columbia 
and the Carnegie Endowment; two years later he 
died at age ,85. 

BUTLER’S RANGERS 

Loyalist forces recruited during Revolution by 

Maj, John Butler/ Fought for British in Wyo¬ 
ming and Cherry Valley Massacres, 1778 

To patriot farmers on the New York and Pennsylvania 
frontiers during the revolutionary war, Butler’s 
Rangers were an enemy both feared and despised. 
Recruited in 1777 by the fugitive Mohawk Valley Tory 
Maj. John Butler from Loyalist refugee elements 
around Niagara, N.Y,, Butler’s Rangers reached a 
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peak strength of eight companies. They did their most 
significant and brutal fighting for the British cause in 
the summer and fall of 1778, In early July of that year 
Butler led some 1100 combatants in the notorious 
Wyoming Massacre of frontier settlers in Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s Susquehanna River valley. That November, 
Ranger units commanded by Butler’s son Walter 
linked up with the warriors under Mohawk Chief Jo¬ 
seph BRANT for a like raid on the community of 
Cherry Valley, N.Y. In both instances Butler’s forces 
overwhelmed the ill-prepared and badly led patriot 
defenders, killing hundreds in battle and torturing 
and slaughtering many of those taken prisoner, in¬ 
cluding numbers of women, children and the elderly. 
By the time his Rangers were disbanded in 1784, John 
Butler’s property had been confiscated by the victori¬ 
ous revolutionaries. Although the elder Butler, who 
died in Canada in 1796, was rewarded with land and 
a pension by the British, his son Walter was not so for¬ 
tunate; he was killed in battle in 1781. 

mm),Richard Evelyn {1888-1957) 

Naval officer,. aviator, explorer/ Made first 

flights over North Pole, 1926, and South Pole, 

1928/Established “Little America”base camp in 

Antarctica 

One of the most celebrated and courageous explorers 
of the 20th century, Rear Adm. Richard Byrd initially 
captured the world’s imagination on May 9, 1926 
when, as a 38-year-old naval commander, and with 
FLOYD BENNETT as his copilot, he made history’s first 
flight over the North Pole. Born at Winchester, Va., in 
1888, Byrd graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1912. in 1916 he became a naval aviator, com¬ 
manding U.S. air forces in Canada during World' 
WAR I and making a transatlantic dirigible flighfih 
1921. In 1927, a year after his daring arctic flight, he 
and three companions flew a plane across the Atlantic 
from Long Island but were forced to ditch the craft off 
the French coast because of poor visibility conditions 
around Paris. Byrd led his first antarctic expedition in 
1928 and set up the now famous base camp which he 
nanied “Little America.” From there he flew over the 
South Pole on Nov. 28-29,1928, and was promoted to 
rear admiral on his return to the U.S. Before his death 
in 1957 Byrd led four more antarctic explorations— 
the last in 1955-56—pioneering in the aerial mapping 
and scientific investigation of Antarctica, 

mi), William {1674-1744) 

Virginia planter best known for his diaries of Co¬ 
lonial life/Founded Richmond, Va., 1737 

Born to a fortune made in land speculation, tobacco 
and the African slave trade, Virginia planter William 
Byrd is best remembered for his voluminous diaries 


—written in a strange shorthand and kept secret 
throughout his lifetime—which give one of the fullest 
accounts available today of the life of Colonial Vir¬ 
ginia’s landed aristocracy. Born in Virginia in 1674, 
Byrd was sent as a youth by his father, William Byrd, 
to be educated in England. He returned to America 
after his father’s death in 1704, taking over the reins 
of his father’s estate and increasing the family’s hold¬ 
ings through adroit management. A leader of the 
aristocratic planter class, he served both in Virginia’s 
House of Burgesses and, from 1709 until his death in 
1744, in the Colony’s Council. In 1728 Byrd assisted 
in demarcating Virginia’s boundary with North 
Carolina; in 1737 he laid out on his own land the town 
of Richmond along the falls of the James River. Two 
sections of Byrd’s diaries have been published; The 
Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover, 1709-12 
(1941) and Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of 
Westover, 1739-41, in addition to Letters and Literar)/ 
Exercises, 1696-1726 (1942). 

See Louis B. Wright: The Prose Works of William 
Byrd of Westover. 

mRmS,JaiHes Francis {1879-1972) 

Jurist, statesman, politician/ Congressman, 
1911-25/ Senflorfrom S. C., 1931-41/Supreme 
Court Justice, 1941-42/ Director, Economic 
Stabilization, 1942-43, and of War Mobilization, 
1943-45/ Secretary of State, 1945-47/ Gover¬ 
nor, S.C., 1951-55 

One of the most powerful politicians in America in his 
heyday, conservative Southern Democrat James F, 
(Jimmy) Byrnes earned the confidence of two Presi¬ 
dents in the tumultuous years of world war ii and 
the early postwar period, As franklin d, Roosevelt's 
director of Economic Stabilization (1942-43) and di¬ 
rector of War Mobilization (1943-45), Byrnes was 
called a “czar” by the press because of his near-abso¬ 
lute authority over wartime domestic economic pol¬ 
icy, Then, as harry s. truman’s Secretary of State 
(1945-47), Byrnes played a strong part in determining 
the course of American relations with old friends and 
recent foes in the aftermath of the world conflict, be¬ 
coming a major architect of the cold war. 

Born to Irish immigrant paren ts at Charleston, S.C,, 
in 1879, Byrnes entered national politics as a South 
Carolina congressman (1911-25) and senator (1931- 
41). Roosevelt nominated him an Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court in 1941, but then asked him to re¬ 
sign from the court in 1942 to assume his critical war¬ 
time role. After leaving the office of Secretary of State 
in 1947, Byrnes became a leader of the Democratic 
Party’s Southern bloc. In 1950 he was elected gover¬ 
nor of South Carolina and won a second term before 
retiring from elective politics in 1955, Pie died in 1972. 
See James-Byrnes: Speaking Frankly. 


CABET, Etienne (see Icarian Communities) 

CABEZADEVACA,ri/)w V/l/wz (c. 1490-c. 1557) 
Spanish explorer of North American Souihwest 

Shipwrecked in 1528 on an island off what is now the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, Spanish-born (c, 1490) Alvar 
NMez Cabeza de Vaca became an explorer out of ne¬ 
cessity, In the hope of reaching an outpost of Spanish 
civilization in the New World, Cabeza and three mem¬ 
bers ofhis crew first wandered west through the lands' 
of present-day Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, per¬ 
haps even reaching what would become California, 
before retracing their path and turning southward 
into Mexico, where in 1536 they at last reached safety. 
During this difficult odyssey Cabeza endured many 
hardships, including a period as a slave to hostile In¬ 
dians. But he and his men, among them an African 
named Estevanico, were the first non-Indians ever to 
traverse the North American Southwest, to see herds 
of buffalo or to hear tales of the legendary, golden 
Seven Cities of Cibola—stories which, passed on by 
Cabeza, in,spired Coronado’s expeditions of the 
1540s, In 1542 Cabeza published an account ofhis 
wanderings, Los naiifragios (“The Shipwrecked 
Ones”), He died in Spain about 1557, 

CABINET, PRESIDENTIAL 

The President’s chief advisory body/ Each mem¬ 
ber heads a major executive department/ First 
informal Cabinet, with five members, appointed 
by Washington, 1789/ Present Cabinet has 11 
members 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S Secretary of War was the pug¬ 
nacious EDWIN M, STANTON who, after the President's 
assassination in April, 1865, openly allied himself 
with RADICAL REPUBLICANS in Coiigi'ess seeking to 
press harsh reconstruction measures on the South, 
President Andrew Johnson wanted to fire Stanton, 
but Congress passed the tenure of office act 
(1867), which (unconstitutionally, according to a later 
Supreme Court ruling) specified that Cabinet mem¬ 
bers hold office until the end of the presidential term 
in which they were appointed, subject to earlier re¬ 
moval only with the Senate’s consent, Johnson’s per¬ 
sistence in trying to remove Stanton helped occasion 
Congress’ impeachment of him as President. 


The Stanton incident pointed up two peculiarities 
of the Cabinet: neither its existence nor composition, 
nor the powers of its members are constitutionally 
defined. Indeed, it is one of the few institutions in the 
Federal Government that exist solely by the will of 
the President. 

The history of the Cabinet could almost serve as a 
record of the growth of the presidency and of the na¬ 
tion. Every enlargement of the Cabinet has reflected 
some expansion in the physical needs of the country 
or a growing awareness in the White House of an ad¬ 
ditional responsibility of Government to the people, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON did not Call his chief adminis¬ 
trative appointees a Cabinet, but an "executive coun¬ 
cil”; formed in 1789, the council consisted of the Sec¬ 
retaries of State, Treasury and War and the Attorney 
Geheral, The first Postmaster General was named 
later in the year 1789, the fitSt Secretary of the Navy 
in 1798, In 1849, In recognitidfi of a set of related 
problems involving public lands, Indians and the use 
of natural resources, the Government established the 
department of the interior. The department of 
AGRICULTURE was created in 1862, but its first secre¬ 
tary of Cabinet rank was named only in 1889, Com¬ 
merce and Labor once formed a single department, 
but in 1913 separate departments were created. After 
WORLD WAR II the War and Navy departments were 
merged into the defense department', and three new 
departments were subsequently established; health, 
education and welfare; HOUSING AND URBAN DE¬ 
VELOPMENT and TRANSPORTATION. Since July 1,1971, 
when the Post Office Department became the U.S, 
Postal Service—a quasi-independent nonprofit cor¬ 
poration—the Postma.rter General has not been a 
member of the presidential Cabinet. 

By custom, every Presideni is free to name lits ovms; 
Cabinet members, subject only to the usually proa 
foima consent ol the Senate, and the frequency with 
which the Cabinet meets is a matter of presidential 
di.screiion. The influence of the Cabinet upon na¬ 
tional policy has fluctuated i\ith the character of the 
various Presidents, .andreu jackson, for instance, v 
paid little attention to his oificial Cabinet, preferring 
the advice of the old cronies who made up his infor¬ 
mal kitchen cabinet Jackson, in fact, removed a 
Secretary of the Treasury who resisted his attempts to 
destroy the bank of the u s At the other extreme was 
the highly independent Cabinet of Andreis Johnson. 
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Besides the aforementioned Edwin Stanton, John¬ 
son’s Cabinet contained Secretary of State william 
H. SEWARD, who in 1867, over the protests of many in 
Congress, went ahead and bought Alaska from Rus¬ 
sia, ultimately winning Senate approval of the deal. 

Most Cabinet appointees have been of the Presi¬ 
dent’s own political party and have agreed with the 
Chief Executive’s basic political orientation. When 
they have not, they have usually resigned or been 
forced out by the President. Some Presidents—nota¬ 
bly DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER— have thought of them¬ 
selves as part of a Cabinet “team,” that arrived at 
decisions as a group, while others have often ignored 
the advice of their Cabinets; Lincoln’s reaction to, 
a unanimous Cabinet vote against him once was: 
“Seven noes, one aye—the ayes have it.” 

The presidential Cabinet, then, has always been a 
flexible Institution—as influential as the Chief Execu¬ 
tive will allow it to be. 

CABLE, George Washington {1844-1925) 

Southern novelist, essayist, social reformer 

Born into a slaveholding New Orleans family in 1844, 
Southern novelist George Washington Cable fought 
for two years as a Confederate soldier during the civil 
WAR and then wrote for a newspaper, the New Orleans 
Picayune, Unlike most of his compatriots, he showed 
himself warmly sympathetic to the cause of equality 
for the freed slaves, writing and lecturing against the 
JIM CROW system. In his best-known novel. The Gran- 
dlssimes (1884), Cable portrayed the ingrown Creole 
society of pre-Civil War New Orleans, which—in its 
pride, its willingness to use violence and its refusal to 
compromise—he felt mirrored the attributes of the 
larger South that had found ultimate expression in the 
Civil War, His collected essays—The Silent South 
(1885) and The Negro Question (1888)—and his vivid 
stories of Creole \ik~0Id Creole Days (1879) and 
Strange True Stories of Louisiana (1889)—won him a 
wide readership outside his native South, , where his 
views were not always popular. Although he denied 
that Southern disapproval of his writings played any 
part, in his decision to forsake his homeland, he left 
New Orleans in 1885 for the North. Before his death 
in 1925, he lectured widely throughout the country. 

CABLES (see Atlantic Cable) 

Cmr, George {1752-1825) 

A founder of Federalist Party/ Senator from 

Mass., 1791-96 

The first in a long line of politically prominent Cabots 
of Boston, George Cabot was born in nearby Salem 
in 1752. After attending Harvard, where he withdrew 
in his second year when he was about to be officially 
admonished for “idle Behavior,” Cabot entered the 
family shipping business. In 1777 he was elected to the 
Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, where he soon. 


proved to be strongly antidemocratic. About a dec¬ 
ade later Cabot became a founder of the federallst 
PARTY and in 1791 he became a U.S, senator. While 
in the Senate, Cabot worked for an alliance with Brit¬ 
ain, but in 1796, weary of public life, he resigned his 
seat. Two years later he refused President john 
ADAMS’ request that he become the nation’s first Sec¬ 
retary of the Navy, In later life Cabot eoneentrated his 
efforts on building Federalist power in his home state, 
and as chairman of the Hartford convention, op¬ 
posed the secessionist tendencies of the more extreme 
members of his party during the war of 1812. He died 
in 1823, 

CXmT,John{c.l450~c.l499) 

Discovered and claimed for Britain northeast 

coast of North America, 1497-98 

Born Giovanni Caboto (c. 1450) but known to history 
by his anglicized name, John Cabot left Venice for 
England about 1484. An experienced mariner, Cabot 
was eonvinced that a voyage across the North Atlantic 
would bring him to the Asian mainland. Spurred on 
by the success of Columbus’ voyages in the early 
1490s, Cabot in time convinced England’s monarch, 
Henry VII, to finance an exploratory venture. In 1497 
Cabot sailed from Bristol and landed 52 days later, 
probably in Newfoundland, the first European since 
the Vikings to set foot on North America. Believing 
himself to be in Asia, he claimed the region for En¬ 
gland and then set sail for home, where he was re¬ 
warded by his king with a £20 annuity. In 1498 Cabot 
led a second expedition across the ocean. After being 
driven north by strong winds, he sailed down the coast 
of North America, from Labrador to Chesapeake 
Bay, in a vain search for the realm of China’s Great 
Khan. It was Cabot’s last voyage. The ship and crew 
were probably lost at sea. 

CABRILLO, Juan Rodriguez {?-1543 ) 

Portuguese explorer in service of Spain/ Ex¬ 
plored coast of Cal, 1542-43 

Although a native of Portugal and a trained mariner, 
it was as a soldier in the service of the Spanish mon¬ 
arch that Juan Rodriguez Cahrillo came to the New 
World in 1520. First he joined hernando corte.s in 
Mexieo and later served with Orozco in Guatemala. 
In 1540, however, Cabrillo at last put to sea on a voy¬ 
age of exploration—led by Pedro de Alvarado—up 
the west coast of North America. Early in thejourney 
Alvarado died and Cabrillo assumed command of 
two ships. He sailed up Mexico’s Pacific coast ami, 
between June and December, 1542, discovered and 
claimed for Spain numerous points along California’s 
coast, including San Diego Bay, Santa Catalina h- 
land, Point Reyes and Monterey Bay. Sailing south to 
San Miguel Island off the Santa Barbara coast, Ca¬ 
brillo died in 1543 of complications arising from ii 
broken leg, , ; ■ , 
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CALAMITY JANE {Martha Jme Burke) 


CABRINI, Frances Xavier {1850-1917) 

Italian-born nun, founder of charitable institu¬ 
tions in U.S,/First American to be canonized 

When Mother Cabrini was canonized on July 7,1946, 
Pope Pius XII said of her that she had accomplished 
“what seemed beyond the strength of a woman.” And 
the many Cabrini schools, hospitals and orphanages 
that today abound across the U.S, all attest to the hu¬ 
manitarian aceomplishments of the first American 
citizen to be decreed a saint. 

Frances Xavier Cabrini was born on a farm in 
Lombardy, Italy, on July 15,1850, the youngest of 13 
children. When she was seven she determined to be¬ 
come a missionary, Smallpox in her early 20s made 
her frail, and she was at first denied permission to be¬ 
come a nun. But at 27 she was finally allowed to take 
her vows. Three years later she was appointed head of 
the Institute of Missionary Sisters of the Sacred Heart; 
in the next nine years her work for the poor made her 
known as “Mother” Cabrini throughout ail Italy. In 
1889 Pope Leo XIII, concerned by the plight of poor 
Italian immigrants struggling to make a new life in 
America, sent her to New York. Very soon her order 
began founding orphanages, schools, adult education 
classes and hospitals to alleviate the immigrants’ prob¬ 
lems, In 1909 she became a U.S, citizen. By the time of 
her death in Chicago in 1917, she had founded 67 
houses for her order, and many eharitable institutions, 

CADILLAC, Antoine de la Mothe {c, 1656-1730) 

Frenchfounder of Detroit, 1701 

A Gascon nobleman endowed with more than his fair 
share of daring, vision and avarice, Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac saw the New World as the scene of a 
potentially great French empire, with a smaller one 
within it for himself, A former commander of the 
French colonial fort at Michilimackinac (in what is 
now Michigan), in,1701 he was, commissioned to es¬ 
tablish a new outpost in the western interior of New 
France to protect the burgeoning fur trade. Accom¬ 
panied by 100 men, he made the 49 days’journey over 
water from Montreal in birchbark canoes, establish¬ 
ing Fort Pontchartrain (later. La Ville d’Etroit, or De¬ 
troit, “the city of the Strait”) on the Detroit River. To 
ensure a smooth commerce in furs—for which he held 
the monopoly-he settled several, tribes of friendly 
Indians nearby. Although the city he founded flour¬ 
ished, the contentious Cadillac did not; removed from 
Detroit, he was named governor of Louisiana in 1713. 
After three fruitless years hunting for silver mines, he 
was recalled to France, where he died in 1730. 

CXHKNf Abraham {1860-1951) 

Author and Journalist/ Longtime editor n/Jew- 
ish Daily Forward 

In the teeming world of New York City’s Lower East 
Side in the early d ecades of this century, no publica¬ 


tion had more influence among the neighborhood’s 
thousands of East European Jewish immigrants than 
the Yiddish newspaper the Jewish Daily Forward. 
Edited from 1903 until his death in 1951 by Russian- 
born Abraham Cahan, the Forward eventually be¬ 
came the foremost Yiddish newspaper in America, 
attaining its top circulation of 200,000 during the 
World War I era. With its many features on American 
morals, customs, politics and similar matters, the For¬ 
ward played an important role in the assimilation of 
innumerable East European Jews, Through its cru¬ 
sading articles and exposes, ithelped ameliorate sweat¬ 
shop conditions imposed upon tens of thousands of 
immigrant workers. Born in 1860, Cahan left Russia 
to come to New York in 1882, and was soon a union 
organizer in New York’s garment industry. He helped 
found the Forward in 1897, and after a period of ab¬ 
sences as a reporter with the English-language press, 
he returned to the Forward in 1903 with full editorial 
control, Cahan also wrote short stories, two novels 
and a five-volume autobiography in Yiddish, 

CAIRO CONFERENCES {1943) 

W. W. II meetings, in Nov. and Dec., 1943, in 
which Roosevelt, Churchill and Chiang Kai- 
shek charted Allied strategy 

After arranging to meet Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin 
at Teheran (see teheran conference), in late No¬ 
vember, 1943, U.S. President franklin D. roosevelt 
and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill agreed 
to meet with their world war ii Asian ally, China’s 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, in Cairo before 
conferring with the Russians, At this first Cairo Con¬ 
ference (Nov. 22-26, 1943) the U,S„ Britain and 
China issued a declaration calling for the “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender” of Japan, and agreed to strip it of 
all conquests made since 1895, to return Taiwan and 
Manchuria to China, and to restore independence to 
Korea, At the second Cairo Conference (Dec, 2-7), 
Roosevelt and Churchill discussed military strategy 
for the Allied invasion of Europe in 1944, 

CAJUNS {i&& Acadians) 

CALAMITY JANE {Martha Jane Burke) 

{c. 1848-1903) 

Frontier folk heroine 

Her given name was Martha Jane Canarray but West¬ 
erners called her Calamity Jane, either because her 
skill with a pistol spelled trouble for her enemies or 
because of her willingness to help other people in a 
crisis—the truth will never be known. Bom about 
1848 in Missouri or Illinois, Martha Jane moved West 
with her family in the early 1870s. During the long 
wagon trip she became an expert shot and teamster 
and soon cut a wide swath through mining towns. She 
served as a teamster during Gen. George Crook’s un- 
successM 1876 campaign against the Sioux (see in- 
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DiAN WARS), and frequented saloons with wild bill 
H iCKOK at Deadwood, S.D., later thatyear; there is no 
evidence, except her own claim, that she and Hickok 
were ever married, There is some evidence that she 
married a man named Burke. Calamity became a cer¬ 
tified heroine during the Deadwood smallpox epi¬ 
demic of 1878. Joining the one doctor in town, she 
helped care for the sick, who had been abandoned in 
a shack by terrified citizens. Over the next 25 years she 
was reported in shooting scrapes and brawls in South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana, After her death in 
Terry, S.D., in 1903, she was buried in Deadwood, 
next to the grave of Hickok. 

CkWm, Alexander {1898- ) 

Sculptor/ Inventor of mobiles 

Inspired by the bright, geometric paintings of the 
modern European master Piet Mondrian, and more 
importantly the free forms of Joan Mir 6 , Pennsyl¬ 
vania-born (1898) Alexander Calder designed ab¬ 
stract forms out of metal, which he balanced on wires 
and rods. After giving these first “mobiles” motion 
with small motors, Calder, in 1931, created new ones 
that could be activated solely by the touch of a finger 
or by air currents. Educated as an engineer before 
turning to art, Calder went to France in the 1920s and 
there began making animated toys of wood, wire and 
cork that became an art vogue in Paris, From toys he 
went on to abstract sculptures he called “stabiles,” 
and from these he evolved his sculptures in motion. 
One of the most popular of contemporary American 
artists, Calder, from his studio inRoxbury, Conn., con¬ 
tinued to create works that were eagerly sought by 
museums throughout the world. His giant stabiles and 
mobiles have served to establish,a new 20 th-century 
form of architectural decor, adorning plazas and lob¬ 
bies of such public centers as New York City’s John 
F. Kennedy International Airport and Lincoln Center 
for the Performing Arts, 

CALEOVKJohnCaldwdl{1782-1850) 

South‘s leading spokesman in pre-Civil War dec¬ 
ades/ Congressman from S.C., 1811-17/ Secre¬ 
tary of War, 1817-25/ Vice President, 1825-32/ 
Senator, 1823-44,1845-50/ Secretary of State, 
1844-45/ Advocate of Nullification Doctrine 

Old and bent, barely able to walk, his complexion an 
ashen gray, his voice but a croaking echo of its former 
strength, South Carolina Senator John Caldwell Cal¬ 
houn sat in his chair in the Senate chamber while a 
colleague read what was to he Calhoun’s final address. 
Like so many of Calhoun’s speeches in recent years, 
this address of March 4,1850, dealt with the question 
of slavery’s extension to the territories. In a slashing 
attack upon Northern antislavery men, Calhoun once 
more announced himself opposed to what would be 
called the compromise of 1850 , Twenty-seven days 
later Calhoun was dead, and with him went the most 


eloquent voice of the white South, its most steadfast 
leader and its most brilliant political philosopher. 
Even his enemies were dazzled by his brilliance. As 
militant an enemy of slavery as john quincy adam,s 
admiringly described the South Carolinian as a man 
of “clear and quick understanding, of cool self- 
possession, of enlarged philosophic views and of 
ardent patriotism,” 

Born in 1782 on Calhoun Creek in Abbeville Dis¬ 
trict, S.C., Calhoun graduated from yale College in 
1804 and went on to study law in Connecticut before 
returning to his native state. Elected to the South 
Carolina legislature in 1807, he embarked upon a po¬ 
litical career that would last the rest of his life, bring 
him numerous high offices, embroil him in the most 
bitter of political debates and make his name synony- 
mdus with the proslavery, states’ rights cause. 

In the U,S. House of Repre.sentatives (1811-17) 
Calhoun quickly made a reputation as one of its lead¬ 
ing nationalists, and as acting chairman of the House 
Committee of Foreign Affairs, he was one of the so- 
called WAR hawks who helped push the nation into 
the WAR OF 1812 , After .serving as Pre.sident jamis 
Monroe’s Secretary of War (1817-25), Calhoun was 
elected Vice President, first under John Quincy 
Adams (1824) and then under Andrew jack.son 
(1828). Disturbed by the movement toward high pro¬ 
tective tariffs, Calhoun, in 1830, helped draw up the 
SOUTH CAROLINA'EXPOSITION, which declared that a 
state had the right to bar enforcement within its bor¬ 
ders of what it conceived to be an unconstitutional 
Federal act, (See NULLIFICATION DOCTRINE.) 

To oppose this extreme posture of states’ rights, 
President Jackson threatened military actibil to en¬ 
force the law. In December, 1832, Calhoun resigned 
the Vice Presidency to accept appointment from 
South Carolina to the U.S. Senate, where he quickly 
became that body’s leading states’ rights advocate and 
proponent of Southern interests. To these ends Cal¬ 
houn devoted the remainder of his life, first joining 
with HENRY CLAY in the mid-183()s to form the whig 
PARTY, then returning to the Democratic fold when 
that party appeared a better instrument for the de- 
fen.se of slavery. Seeking to endow the institution of 
slavery with a philosophical and moral underpinning, 
Calhoun, in 1839, gave one of hi.s most famous Senate 
addresses. In it he drew a stark picture of free labor 
in the North and compared it to the supposedly be¬ 
nign conditions under which the Negro labored and 
lived in the South. Slavery, he maintained, was “a 
positive good,” both for the slave and the white. 
“Look at the sick and the old and infirm .slave on 
the one hand, in the midst of his family and friends, 
under the kind superintending care of his master and 
mistress and compare it with the forlorn and 
wretched condition of the pauper in the poorhotise," 

The economic system of the South, he contended, 
was the most solid foundation on which “free,.. 
institutions” could be built. 

Except for a year’s interval (1844-45) as President ^ 


JOHN TYLER’S Secretary of State-in which office he 
was a strong advocate of the annexation of Texas- 
Calhoun was to live out his days as a senator from 
South Carolina. On the Senate floor, in committee, in 
conversation and in his public speeches he wore him¬ 
self out in defense of his concept of the Union: a na¬ 
tion of truly sovereign states; a nation whose terri¬ 
tories would be open to slavery; a nation in which the 
economic and social interests of the South would be 
unchallenged. But after his final speech Calhoun 
seemed to realize that his goals were impossible to 
achieve, “It is difficult to see,” he stated of the North 
and South, “how two peoples so different and hostile 
can exist together in one common Union.” As he lay 
minutes away from death, on March 31,1850, he was 
heard to mutter; “The South, the poor South,” 

See Margaret L Coil: John C, Calhoun, American 
Portrait and Charles Wiltse: John C, Calhoun, 

CALIFORNIA, STATE OF 

Admitted as 31st state of the Union, 1850/ Third 
largest in area, 158,693 sq. mi./ Most populous 
state in Union, 19.9 million, {1970]/ Capital, 
Sacramento/ European discovery by Spanish 
explorer Cabrillo, 1542/, Ceded by Mexico to 
U.S., 1848/ Gold discovered, 1848/ Linked by 
rail to the East, 1869/ Second most important 
industrial state, leading state in value of agricul¬ 
tural produce 

Spain, the first European nation to rule what is now 
the State of California, based her claim on the explor¬ 
ations of JUAN RODRlGUEZ CABRILLO, who explored 
the California coast in 1542, Spanish rule was briefly 
questioned by Britain, though not seriously so, when, 
in 1579, SIR frangis drake put into a California bay 
and claimed the region for Queen Elizabeth I, 

For two centuries after Cabrillo, the Spanish pres¬ 
ence in ,California remained more shadow than sub¬ 
stance. In the 1740s, however, when czarist Russia 
began probing southward from its Alaskan holdings 
and actually established a few settlements in northern 
California, this Russian penetration so frightened the 
Spaniards that they hastened to fortify their rule with 
settlements. In 1769 saN diego was founded, and 
seven years later a settlement was planted at the pres¬ 
ent site of SAN FRANCISCO. During the late 18th cen¬ 
tury Father junipero serra of the Franciscan order 
established missions along the California coast, which 
grew into important centers of agriculture worked by 
thousands of Indian converts. Regional military cen¬ 
ters called presidios, were establiskd by the Spanish, 
who installed a centralized military government for 
all of California at Monterey. 

The period of active Spanish rule lasted only until 
1822, when California became a province of the new 
Mexican republic, But except for the Indians, who 
now'lost the protection of the Church and suffered at 
the h ands of their Mexican overlords, life changed lit¬ 
tle in the sleepy province. In 1835 President Andrew 
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JACKSON offered to buy part of California from Mex¬ 
ico, and although the offer was refused, Mexico wel¬ 
comed a trickle of U.S, immigrants to the territory. By 
1841^ a small but steady stream of Americans were 
making their way along the hazardous California 
TRAIL in search of cheap, fertile land. With the ap¬ 
proach of the MEXICAN WAR, American eyes turned 
first upon California, where, in June, 1846, at the urg¬ 
ing of Capt. JOHN c. frAmont who was exploring in 
California, American settlers seized Sonoma and de¬ 
clared California a republic, with Frdmont as presi¬ 
dent. The new republic, which took as its symbol the 
Bear Flag (emblazoned with a grizzly bear-facing a 
red star), proved short-lived, for on July 7,1846, fol¬ 
lowing the outbreak of war with Mexico, Comdr, 
JOHN DRAKE SLOAT raised the American flag at Mon¬ 
terey and proclaimed California a part of the U.S. 
Gen, STEPHEN w, KEARNY marchcd in from the east in 
1847, displaced Frdmont and set up a territorial 
government. 

For California, 1848 was the year when the winds 
of change began to blow in earnest. It was then that 
this still drowsy expanse of tiny villages, sparsely set¬ 
tled haciendas and unpopulated deserts, mountains 
and valleys began its transformation toward its pres¬ 
ent status as the most populous state of the Union. In 
February of that year the treaty of guadalupe hi¬ 
dalgo ended the Mexican War and officially trans¬ 
ferred sovereignty over California to the U.S, About a 
month earlier, on a ranch owned by john a. sutter 
near the town of Coloma, gold had been found. The 
news spread rapidly, and within days judges and law¬ 
yers were leaving their courts while merchants hastily 
locked their doors, farmers abandoned their crops 
and sailors jumped ship in the port of San Fran¬ 
cisco—all headed for the goldfields. Within months 
they were joined by a steady stream of “get rich 
quick” immigrants from the East. The California 
GOLD RUSH was on, and in the next several years as 
many as 80,000 people streamed to the new U.S, terri¬ 
tory. Although relatively few shared in the bonanza; 
many remained to carve out a niche for themselves in 
these new lands beyond the still empty plains. 

By 1849 California was sufliciently populated to 
seek admission to the Union, and under the compro - 
MisB OF 1850 the territory became the nation’s 31st 
state. To most Americans the admission of the new 
state seemed a natural outgrowth of thenation’s con¬ 
tinuing transcontinental expansion. (See manifest 
destiny,) During the civil war!' California, a free 
state, remained loyal to the Union, though many of 
her sons—immigrants from the South-fought in the 

CONFEDERATE ARMY. 

Although the Civil War had little direct impact on 
the state so distant from the scenes of battle, an event 
four years after the war ended did. In 1869 the Central 
Pacific Railroad linked up with the union pacific, 
connecting California to tlie rest of the nation. Not 
only did this line'tie the state ever more firmly to the 
Union and help increase its population to 865,000 by 
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1880, but its construction required the labor of thou¬ 
sands of Chinese coolies, most of whom remained in 
California after completion of the railroad to compete 
for jobs with whites. Then California experienced a 
tide of Japanese immigration, and local white feeling 
against Orientals ran high-culminating in congres¬ 
sional enactment of the Japanese and Chinese ex¬ 
clusion ACTS late in the 19th and early in the 20th 
centuries. Anti-Oriental prejudice reached new 
heights in California during world war ii, when 
thousands of Japanese-Americans were removed to 
“relocation centers” outside the state. 

For the most part, however, California has wel¬ 
comed immigration, particularly from other states of 
the Union. Lured westward, first by gold, then by fer¬ 
tile land and finally by economic opportunities in such 
booming cities as San Francisco, San Diego, Oakland 
and LOS angeles, immigrants have poured into Cali¬ 
fornia at an increasing rate in the 20th century. In 
1900 California’s population reached 1.5 million; in 
1930, 5.6 million; in 1950,10.5 million; and in 1970, 
19.9 million, making it the most populous state in the 
nation. The constant influx of immigrants drawn to 
jobs in such industries as agriculture (in which Cali¬ 
fornia leads the nation in dollar value of products), 
aircraft, shipbuilding, aerospace and the motion pic¬ 
ture industry— and attracted also by California’s 
generally warm and sunny climate—has given the 
state monumental problems of accommodation. 

CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH 

Prompted by discovery of gold at Sutter’s mill, 

Jan., 1848/ Caused rapid growth of Cal, and its 

admission to Union, 1850 

The California gold rush brought wealth to some, dis¬ 
appointment, defeat and death to many more, and 
was primarily responsible for the wild growth of Cali¬ 
fornia in the period immediately preceding its admis¬ 
sion to the Union as a state in 1850. Gold had been 
found in California as early as 1842, but it was not 
until six years later that “gold fever” erupted in epi¬ 
demic proportions. On Jan, 24,1848, James W. Mar¬ 
shall, a carpenter working at Sutter’s mill on the south 
fork of the American River, near San Francisco, 
found flakes of gold in the river’s water. Other finds 
soon followed, and within months fortune seekers 
were converging on California—overland by the 
CALIFORNIA TRAIL, by sea around the Cape of Good 
Hope, by water and land via Central America, 

Before this influx California had a population of 
under 15,000. By the end of 1849, after the dramatic 
pouring in of the forty-niners, more than, 100,000 
people resided in the territory. The majority of pros¬ 
pectors lost their original stakes. Often they lived in 
hastily erected, unsanitary camps, with names such as 
“Gouge Eye” and “Devil’s Retreat,” where sickness 
and violence flourished while prices for the necessi¬ 
ties of life soared to fantastic heights. As prospectors 
became discouraged and went home, they were re¬ 


placed by a steady flow of new hopefuls. The shrewd 
among them soon gave up the search for gold to be¬ 
come bankers or merchants, or to otherwise supply 
the needs of the hosts of gold seekers, and often 
amassed large fortunes. 

The first year of the gold rush saw some 6000 Cali¬ 
fornia miners extract about $10 million in gold. By 
1852, the peak production year, California’s popula¬ 
tion had grown to almost 225,000, and the value of 
mined gold for the year reached $80 million, Within 
five years the gold rush largely exhausted itself, but 
the metal continued to be mined in the state on a lim¬ 
ited scale in ensuing decades. 

CALIFORNIA TRAIL 

Name given to several Western overland routes to 

Cal/Heavily used by forty-niners 

Lured on by prospects of easy riches in the newly dis¬ 
covered goldfields of California, more than 22,000 
people (some estimates indicate 50,000) gathered at 
various spots on the banks of the Missouri River in the 
spring of 1849 to collect supplies and form wagon 
trains for the long trek westward to the coast. (See 
CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH.) There were several overland 
routes westward, all of which were known as the Cali¬ 
fornia Trail. The most popular route began at the 
Missouri, then followed the Platte River through 
Nebraska and into southern Wyoming, Idaho and 
Utah. Entering Nevada, the trail wound along the 
Humbolt River to the steep eastern face of the Sierra 
Nevadas, where high, narrow passes had to be negoti¬ 
ated before gold country was reached in California, 
Assuming all went well, the journey took about five 
months, but only rarely did all go well. Although most 
wagon trains started in the spring to avoid the snows, 
there were still swift rivers to ford, Indians to ward olT, 
hunger and thirst to contend with and temperature,s 
that ranged from above 100 degrees in the summer 
desert to far below zero in the mountains during the 
winter, Despite such perils the trail became so 
crowded that separate wagon trains merged together. 
Still, for unnumbered pioneers the trail west was a 
road to death. In the deserts and the alkali fields of the 
Humbolt Sink, and beside the high mountain passes, 
they often died from cholera, starvation, thirst or ex¬ 
posure before reaching their destinations in Califor¬ 
nia. (See donner party.) 

See Ray Billington: The Far Western Frontier. 

CALVERT, Cecilius, Second Lord Baltimore 

(c. 1605-1675) 

Established Maryland Colony/ Promoted reli¬ 
gious freedom 

Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore, sought to 
fulfill the dream of his father george CALVERT-the 
establishment in Maryland of a moneymaking Col¬ 
ony that would also offer refuge to persecuted Roman 
Catholics. But when Cecilius Calvert, as lord propri- 
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California Trail was the term loosely applied to all 
the routes followed by the pioneers to the West 
Coast, But specifically, California Trail meant the 
track that branched off the Oregon Trail at Soda 
Springs, Idaho, followed along the Humbolt River, 


then through what came to be known as the 
Donner Pass in the Sierra Nevadas, and on to San 
Francisco, The Donner Party (see article), for which 
the pass was named, lost almost half its 87 mem¬ 
bers in the mountains during the blizzard of 1846. 


etor, sent his brother Leonard to Maryland in 1634 as 
the first governor of the Colony, most of the .settlers 
who went with him were Protestants, Inexplicably, 
Catholic immigration into Maryland continued to lag, 
and in 1649—with Protestants greatly in the majority 
in Maryland and Puritan Oliver Cromwell gaining the 
upper hand in England-Calvert obtained from the 
Maryland assembly the toleration act, granting re¬ 
ligious freedom to all the Colony’s Christians, 

Cecilius Calvert, born in England about 1605 and 
educated at Oxford, never went to Maryland himself. 
But as conflict between Puritans and Royalists sharp¬ 
ened in England, he used his influence at home to 
protect his Colonial interests. He died in 1675, 

CALVERT, George, First Lord Baltimore 
(c. 1580-1632) 

British statesman, colonizer/ Obtained grant of 

lands that became Maryland Colony 

Although its principal city is named for him, George 
Calvert, First Lord Baltimore, never set foot in Mary¬ 
land, Hoping to establish a Colony both as a business 
investment and a haven from persecution for Roman 


Catholics, Calvert applied for a land grant from King 
Charles I but died (1632) before the charter was is¬ 
sued. Two months later the Crown awarded the char¬ 
ter to Calvert’s son cecihu,s calvert, Second Lord 
Baltimore. 

As private secretary to the influential Sir Robert 
Cecil, Calvert (born about 1580 in Yorkshire and 
educated at Oxford) won the confidence of King 
James I, who appointed him principal secretary of 
state in 1619, When Calvert became a Catholic in 
1624, he was forced to resign Iiis post by the Protestant 
government. Shortly before his death, James I com¬ 
pensated Calvert by naming him First Baron Balti¬ 
more and granting him lands in Ireland, But Calvert 
looked instead to the rich, uncrowded lands of Amer¬ 
ica. He had been a member of the Virgina Company 
from 1609 until 1620, and in 1622 he joined the coun¬ 
cil of the New England Company, Shortly after, he 
received a land grant in Newfoundland, but after two 
visits there he complained to the king that the country 
was frozen most of the year and asked for a grant far¬ 
ther south, Although Virginians protested, Calvert 
was presented with a generous slice of land in north¬ 
ern Virginia, 
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CALVINISM 

Based on writings of J6th-cen(ury theologian 
John Calvin/ Held humanity to be innately 
evil and propounded doctrine ofpredestination/ 
Strongly influenced Puritans of Colonial 
New England and other Protestant groups 

The philosophy of French Protestant theologian John 
Calvin (1509-64) has exerted a profound effect upon 
numerous Protestant denominations in America, 
ranging from the puritans and their congrega- 
TiONALiST successors to the Presbyterians of both 
Colonial and modern times. Although not forth¬ 
rightly Calvinist in philosophy, even the baptists and 
EPISCOPALIANS have not been unaffected by this semi¬ 
nal religious thinker who propounded the doctrine of 
predestination, a doctrine that denies the concept of 
free will and holds instead that God has chosen those 
to be saved, and nothing the individual can do will 
alter that decision. Although Calvinist philosophy re¬ 
jected most of the canon law of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the sacraments of both baptism and, com¬ 
munion were retained. 

It was in Colonial New England, particularly the 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY, that America’s Calvinist 
clergy achieved its greatest power. In the 17th and 
18th centuries pastors such as john cotton, cotton 
MATHER and INCREASE MATHER helped mold theocra¬ 
cies in which religious orthodoxy was imposed upon 
the populace both by the fear of hellfire in the next 
life, and fear of punishment (including expulsion into 
the wilderness and even execution) in this life. By the 
mid-18th century, however, the power of such ortho¬ 
dox Calvinists as Jonathan edwards began to 
weaken in the face of the humanistic philosophies of 
the Enlightenment, which rejected the Puritanical be¬ 
lief in the natural depravity of man, 

CAMBODIA, U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN 

Foreign aid granted, 1960/ UN.-Cambodian, 
tension built as result of Vietnam War, early 
1960s/Diplomatic relations severed, 1965/ Coup 
d‘etat installed pro-Western regime, 1970/ U,S, 
troops entered Cambodia to destroy Communist 
sanctuaries, 1970 

On April 30,1970, President richard m. nixon told 
the American people that U.S. and South Vietnamese 
troops had entered Cambodia. Their object was to 
destroy sanctuaries from which North' Vietnamese 
and Viet Congforces were said to mount attacks in the 
VIETNAM WAR. While many Americans accepted the 
President’s view that this action would shorten the war 
in Vietnam, others launched demonstrations against 
the new initiative—one of these ending in the deaths 
of four students at Ohio’s Kent State University, For 
Cambodia, meanwhile, the entry of American troops 
drew that nation into the maelstrom of the Vietnam 
conflict and marked a decisive turning point in its 
often tangled relations with the U,S, 


Cambodia’s modern existence as a nation began 
with the Geneva Conference of 1954, when it be¬ 
came one of the four successor states carved from 
French Indochina, Under the mercurial leadership of 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, Cambodia tried to steer 
a neutral course between East and West, and particu¬ 
larly between the forces of Communist North Viet¬ 
nam on the one hand, and the pro-Western regime of 
South Vietnam on the other. Hoping to strengthen 
U,S,-Cambodian ties, the U,S,, in 1960, granted Si¬ 
hanouk significant economic aid. Three years later, 
however, with the U,S, deeply involved in the rapidly 
growing Vietnam War, Sihanouk renounced U,S, aid, 
and in 1965 broke off diplomatic relations with the 
U,S, In March, 1970, while Sihanouk was abroad, his 
subordinate. General Lon Nol, demanded an imme¬ 
diate evacuation of his country by Communist troop,s 
—whom Sihanouk had permitted to use Cambodian 
territory as a rear area for the struggle in South Viet¬ 
nam, Lon Nol then staged a successful coup d’etat 
against the absent prince and called for foreign sup¬ 
port to help him expel the Communists, 

Persistent intelligence reports had long indicated 
that an American sweep across the border from Viet¬ 
nam might destroy important North Vietnamese 
sanctuaries and supply bases in Cambodia, In re¬ 
sponse to Lon Nol’s call, the April, 1970, invasion was 
quickly launched, with some 32,000 American and 
about 40,000 South Vietnamese troops crossing into 
Cambodia, Contrary to optimistic intelligence pro¬ 
jections, the invasion failed to haraperseriously North 
Vietnam’s war effort, though quantities of ammuni¬ 
tion, weapons and provisions were seized. By the end 
of June of that year, U,S, troops were evacuated from 
Cambodia, after they had sustained losses of 339 dead 
and 1051 wounded. 

The U.S, continued to aid Lon Nol’s fight against 
the North Vietnamese and the Khmer Rouge guer¬ 
rillas—now supported by the exiled Sihanouk—in a 
variety of ways. In 1971-72 military and economicaid 
to Lon Nol’s government amounted to $225 million, 
Until American military involvement in the Vietnam 
War ended in January, 1973, U,S, artillery, stationed 
at the border, provided close support to nearby Cam¬ 
bodian infantry operations. Most important, the U,S( 
provided air support to Lon Nol’s army. Thus even 
after a cease-fire was achieved in Vietnam, American 
participation in the war in Cambodia continued, 

CAMBRIDGE AGREEMENT (1629) 

Pact among Puritan stockholders of Massachu¬ 
setts Bay Company to settle in New World with 

company headquartered in Colony 

Chartered in 1629 by King Charles I, the Massachu¬ 
setts BAY COMPANY was Originally conceived of as 
primarily a trading concern. Soon, however, the Puri¬ 
tans who dominated the company began to think 
more in terms of founding a religious community that 
would be a haven from the persecution then being 


carried on in England against them. Consequently, in 
August, 1629, the stockholders met in Cambridge to 
discuss the future of their company and its enterprises. 
They noted that their royal charter did not require 
that headquarters be maintained in England and thus 
determined that “the whole government [of the Com¬ 
pany] together with the Patent for the said planta¬ 
tion” could be legally transferred to its holdings in the 
New World, Acting on this agreement, the first group 
of Colonists left Plymouth, England, in March, 1630, 
to establish a self-governing Puritan Colony in the 
New World, 

CAMDEN, BATTLE OF {s&e Revolutionary War) 

Cmim, Simon {1799M889) 

Pennsylvania politician/ Lincoln’s Secretary of 

War, 1861-62/ Served in U.S, Senate at various 

times between 1846 and 1877 

President abraham Lincoln suffered grave misgiv¬ 
ings in 1861 when forced to make good a campaign 
manager’s pledge to appoint Pennsylvania Republi¬ 
can boss Simon Cameron to his presidential 
cabinet. And nothing that Cameron did after his ap¬ 
pointment as Secretary of War made Lincoln feel a 
change of heart, A slovenly official who carried most 
of his office records as notes stuffed in his pockets, 
Cameron let war contractors cheat the Union Army 
until irate congressmen finally voted, in April, 1862, 
to censure his conduct in office, By then Lincoln had 
already removed him far from the War Department, 
sending him to St. Petersburg in January, 1862, as 
minister to Russia, A self-made man, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania-born (1799) Cameron amassed a fortune in 
banking and railroads and first won election to the 
U.S. Senate from Pennsylvania in 1845, In 1856,1866, 
and 1872 he achieved reelection to that body, leaving 
the upper house of Congress for good only in 1877, 
After his death (1889), the awesome political machine 
he had welded continued to rule his home state for 
almost 50 years, 

CAMP, Walter Chauncey (1859-1925) 

Yale football coach, athletic director/ Called the 
fqther of American football 

Called the father of American football, Walter Camp 
was responsible for establishing the game as it is 
plaiyed today, with an 11-man team, scrimmage line, 
four downs and other familiar rules. Born in New 
Britain, Conn., in 1859, Camp was an outstanding 
athlete while attending Yale (class of 1880), and re¬ 
turned to his alma mater in 1888 as football coach and 
athletic director. Although the first selection of an 
All-America team was originated by Casper Whitney, 
a New York sportsman, in 1889, it was Camp’s subse¬ 
quent promotion and publication of a yearly list that 
aroused national interest in the All-America designa¬ 
tions. Before his death in 1925, Camp~as head of a 


World War I government fitness program—inaugu¬ 
rated the “daily dozen” callsthenic exercises. 

CAMPmU, Alexander (1788-1866) 

Preacher/A founder of Disciples of Christ 

Irish-born (1788) Alexander Campbell came to 
America in 1809 and, although he was not an or¬ 
dained clergyman, almost immediately began 
preaching his own brand of Protestantism, Ranging 
through sparsely settled areas of Ohio .and Virginia, 
Campbell called for a church without a clergy or a 
specifically defined creed, a church whose chief rite 
would be that of adult baptism. Recognizing the 
power of the written as well as the spoken word, 
Campbell, in 1823, founded the journal Christian 
Baptist,mdlmxmcondjom&UltiQMillenmalHar- 
binger (1830), both of which were widely read. But it 
was as a “sermonizer” and theological debater that 
Campbell was most effective. The public debates in 
which he participated were nationally famous. One of 
these, moderated by henry clay, went on for 16 
hours, A man of great energy, Campbell attracted nu¬ 
merous followers, many of whom eventually joined 
with other Protestant dissidents to form the disciples 
OP CHRIST, In 1840 Campbell founded Betliany Col¬ 
lege, in what is now West Virginia. He served as its 
president until he died in 1866. 

CAMPBELLITES (ste Disciples of Christ) 

CAMP FIRE GIRLS 

National organization of girls, est. 1910 

“Wohelo”—work, health and love—is the watchword 
of the Camp Fire Girls, an organization of over 
650,000 girls between the ages of 6 and 18, Although 
there are Camp Fire Girls chapters in other countries, 
most of the membership is in the U.S. Founded in 
1910 by physician and recreation leader Luther Gu- 
lick and his wife, and originally based on the crafts the 
Gulicks taught at their summer camp in Maine, the 
program of the Camp Fire Girls is now divided into 
seven major areas: home, outdoors, creative arts, 
frontiers of science, business, sports and games. Girls 
may chose from scores of activities in these areas, and 
for each activity mastered an honor bead is awarded. 
Separate local chapters exist for girls in different age 
groups, and during the summer the organization runs 
a network of day camps and resident camps. In 1971 
membership was opened to boys. 

CAMP MEETINGS 

Revivalist gatherings of Western frontier 

By ISlOmorethan amiflUon-pioneers, most of them 
without formal religious affiliation, had crossed the 
AppalachiansMwffif^W^^ itin¬ 

erant preaders determined to spread the message of 
the Scriptmes, Because villages were few and widely 
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scattered, the camp meeting was devised as a substi¬ 
tute for the conventional church. The first of these 
massive events—part religious, part social—occurred 
in Logan County, Ky., in 1800, when people came 
from near and far to an open field to hear the compel¬ 
ling sermons of james mcgready and other promi¬ 
nent revivalists. Thereafter the phenomenon spread. 
Throughout the warm months thousands of settlers 
and their families regularly journeyed to temporary 
camp sites for several days of prayer and religious 
enlightenment. Typically the assembled were roused 
from their bedrolls by the sound of trumpets at dawn. 
The preaching went on until well after nightfall, with 
ministers spelling one another on the rostrum. Often 
sermons were interrupted as members of the audi¬ 
ence,, overcome by religious fervor, jumped about, 
ran, shouted, shook or erupted uproariously in the 
“holy laugh.” Partly through such gatherings, Protes¬ 
tant evangelist groups vastly increased their mem¬ 
berships during the first half of the 19th century. 
Methodists, for example, multiplied their numbers 
sevenfold; Baptists, threefold. Although camp meet¬ 
ings today are relatively rare, the spirit that animated 
them is still to be found in the massive revivalist gath¬ 
erings run by such fundamentalist preachers as billy 

GRAHAM. 

CANADA.U.S. RELATIONS 

French and Indian Wars, 1689-1763, ended with 
British in control of Canada/ American revolu¬ 
tionaries invaded Canada, 1 77J/ Canada invited 
to join U,S., 1781/ U.S. invaded Canadaduring 
War of 1812/ Rush-Bagot Agreement, 1817, 
redefined border/ Oregon Boundary Dispute set- 
, tied, 1846/U,S, and Canada allies in W.W. land 
11/ Present-day problems over extent of U,S. 
financial and cultural influence in Canada 

Both Americans and Canadians traditionally take 
pride in thefact that the 4000-mile border separating 
the two nations is the world’s longest undefended in¬ 
ternational boundary. This absence of fortifications is 
mute testimony to the close relations and the ties of 
friendship that have bound the two North American 
nations for well over a century. But the earlier cen¬ 
turies were considerably less placid. During the Colo¬ 
nial period, when Canada was controlled by France, 
and the 13 Colonies were under British sovereignty, 
the;iihd,efined border was crossed time and again by 
men-at-arms bent on carnage and destruction. Both 
Britain and France were determined to create empires 
in the New World and each wanted to control the lu¬ 
crative fur trade, Neither Britain nor France could 
long contenance the presence of the other in North 
America. As early as 1613, Captain Samuel Argali, 
commanding an armed ship from Virginia, raided 
French settlements on the coasts of Maine and Nova 
Scotia to begin a century and a half of armed conflict. 
Between 1689 and 1763 a series of wars—climaxed by 
the FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR— Spread terror through 


wide reaches of both French Canada and America 
until Britain, at last triumphant, expunged French 
power east of the Mississippi and took Canada as its 
own. But to placate the French-Canadians and assure 
them the right to practice their Roman Catholic reli¬ 
gion, Parliament, in 1774, passed the Quebec act, 
which reestablished French civil law in Canada and 
placed the country north of the Ohio River under the 
jurisdiction of Quebec. Americans, on the eve of the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, saw this as yet another Briti.sli 
effort to strengthen the concept of “royal absolutism” 
and hinder development of the Colonies by thwarting 
the plans of American land companies for western 
expansion, During the Revolution several invasions 
of Canada by American forces were repulsed and 
American Intentions toward the British-owned land 
to the north were expressed in the articles of 
CONFEDERATION, which Stated that “Canada.,, shall 
be admitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of, 
the Union.” Far from seeking admission, Canada be¬ 
came both a launching ground for British invasions 
and a haven for American Tories, some 50,000 of 
whom fled northward. Although the Revolution 
ended in 1783, it was not until the 1794 jay’s treaty 
that British forts in the Northwest were at last ceded 
to the U.S. 

The WAR OF 1812 set in motion a new movement to 
annex Canada to the U.S., but invasions of Canada 
were failures and did little more than bind English- 
speaking and French-speaking Canadians together in 
opposition to the U.S. threat. Relations between the 
U.S. and the British colony took a definite turn for the 
better, however, with the rush-bagot agreement 
Q817), which redefined the border, worked out fish¬ 
ing rights and provided for joint U.S.-British occupa¬ 
tion of Oregon, 

In the century and a half since Rush-Bagot, peace 
and good relations between Canada and the 
U.S. have been the rule. Occasional flurries of hos¬ 
tility, however, have shaken the two lands, The 
WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY of 1842 ended a Maine 
boundary dispute, and in 1846 the more serious Ore¬ 
gon BOUNDARY DISPUTE was resolved, By the early 
1900s Canada, now increasingly politically indepen¬ 
dent of Britain, though remaining a British Domin¬ 
ion, had grown steadily more dependent on the U.S, 
for manufactured goods, while the U.S. for its part 
relied on Canada for such raw materials as lumber, oil 
and iron ore. Ever-closer economic ties brought in¬ 
creased cooperation in other fields. In 1909 a Joint In¬ 
ternational Waterways Commission was established 
to govern the use of shared waters. Canada and the 
U.S, were fighting allies in two World Wars and both 
fought in the Korean war under the U.N, banner. In 
1949 Canada and the U.S, became charter members 
of the north ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 
(NATO), and in 1959 the U.S.-Canadlan-sponsored 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY was completed. 

In recent years, however, Canadians have exper¬ 
ienced a new sense of awareness of their own heritage. 


and with this have come complications in their rela¬ 
tions with the U.S. While benefiting from U.S. invest¬ 
ments in their industries, many Canadians would now 
like to see a lessening of dependence on American in¬ 
vestors. Canadians point out that about 70 percent of 
Canada’s factories, 90 percent of its auto industry and 
66 percent of its petroleum industry are U.S, owned. 
Similarly American books, movies, magazines and 
television programs flood the Canadian market. To 
reduce U.S, influence, restrictions have been placed 
on the amount of control foreign investors may have 
in Canadian companies, and limits have been im¬ 
posed on the number of U,S, programs shown on Ca¬ 
nadian television. In foreign affairs, too, Canada has 
been setting its own course, maintaining relations 
vvith both Cuba and China and halving its contribu¬ 
tion to NATO. Canada also provided refuge for thou¬ 
sands of American draft evaders during the Vietnam 
WAR, a course of action which disturbed some Ameri¬ 
cans, Despite such developments, the ties that bind 
the two nations are probably much stronger than the 
issues that divide them, 

CANALS 

Through 1840s, principal means of bulk trans¬ 
portation within U.Sf First canal built in Mass., 

1793/ Erie Canal opened, 1825 

“Whut a terrible storm we had that night/On the 
Er-i-ee Canal!” goes the song that satirically recalls 
life on a flat-bottomed barge pulled by mules, up a 
channel of water 363 miles long and four feet deep. 
Compared to that of an ocean sailor, a canalman’s life 
was tame; but within a year of the Erie Canal’s open¬ 
ing, in 1825, the “Big Ditch” mules had hauled 7000 
barges from Albany to Buffalo, where ships on the 
Great Lakes would take freight and settlers even far¬ 
ther into the rich and still empty Western frontier. 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit all flourished because of 
this vital artery to the East Coast; by 1826 the cost of 
shipping Western meat and grain from Buffalo to 
Albany had dropped from $ 100 a ton via wagon to $12 
a ton on a canal barge. Immigrants by the thousands 
who came to build the canal then settled along its 
route. New York City, connected to the canal by the 
Hudson River, became the nation’s largest city and 
chief port. 

The Erie was the most famous of the early canal 
projects, but by 1794 three small canals, including the 
South Hadley, had been opened in Ma.ssachusetts, In 
1800 the Santee & Cooper Canal connected the port 
of Charleston, S.C, and the Santee River; the 1808 
Middlesex Canal linked Boston with the Merrimac 
River and inland textile cities, But it was the success 
of the Erie that set off the great, if brief, era of canal 
building in America, In 1828 the U,S„ Maryland and 
Virginia together began construction of the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio Canal. The Ohio and Erie Canal 
linked Lake Erie with the Ohio Riverin 1833, By 1840 
Pennsylvania had almost 1000 miles of canal in oper¬ 


ation, helping Pittsburgh become another gateway to 
the^ West, The Illinois and Michigan Canal opened 
Chicago to the Mississippi River and the South, via 
the Illinois River, All of these canals created a vast 
network of inland waterways, along which towns and 
cities sprang up and on which the goods and settlers 
of the nation moved slowly but cheaply. But in fact, 
most of the 19th century’s state canals failed, in the 
purely fiscal sense, since they burdened states with 
debts they could not repay and which some repudi¬ 
ated during the depression of 1837-43. In making a 
profit, the Erie Canal was exceptional. The economic 
effect of the Erie was to lower transportation costs 
substantially and open large new areas of the West to 
commercial agriculture and thus to .settlement by 
farmers intent on selling to markets in the East, 

The coming of the railroads brought an end to the 
time when travel meant “a cent and a half a mile, a 
mile and a half an hour.” Although the Erie Canal 
was improved and enlarged in 1918 to form the New 
York State Barge Canal System, only three major 
canals have been built in the Western Hemisphere 
since 1850: the St, Mary’s Falls Ship Canal between 
Lakes Superior^ and Huron (1855), the panama 
canal, opened in 1914, and the immense st. Law¬ 
rence SEAWAY (finished in 1959), 

CANDLER, zlsfl(/^5i~/P2P) 

Bought Coca-Cola formula, 1888/ Made drink 
popular throughout nation/ Gave millions to 
philanthropies 

In 1888 a prosperous Atlanta druggist named Asa 
Candler bought the formula for a soft drink concocted 
by a chemist, .1. S, Pemberton, The drink was Coca- 
Cola, and four years later Candler retired from the 
pharmacy business to devote all his energies to pro¬ 
moting the beverage. By the time Candler sold out his 
interests in Coca-Cola for $25 million in 1919, the soft 
drink was a national institution, albeit one that had 
come under attack by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration before its formula was modified, 
After selling his Coca-Cola interests, Candler then 
invested heavily in Atlanta real estate, making yet an¬ 
other fortune, m uch of which he contributed to vari¬ 
ous philanthropies. Among his benefactions was $7 
million to build Atlanta’s Emory University and its 
medical school The Methodist Church also received 
generous contributions, and Candler spent millions to 
shore up cotton prices, Bom on a Georgia farm in 
1851, he died in 1929, 

CAFlNON,Annie Jump {1863-1941} 

Astronomer and classifier of,stars. 

The .system of classifying the stars in terms of the spec- 
tra-i,e., wavelengths-of light which fliey emit has 
provided the science of astronomy with one of its 
basic tools, The huge task of classifying the spectra of 
more than 300 million stars was accomplished by 
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Harvard astronomer Annie Jump Cannon, who, when 
she died at Cambridge, Mass., at the age of 77, was 
one of the world’s most honored scientists. Born in 
Delaware in 1863, she graduated in 1884 from 
Wellesley College; in 1896 she came to the Harvard 
Observatory, wLre she formulated her system of 
spectral classification. By 1924 she had completed her 
major work, the nine-volume Henry Draper Catalog, 
an encyclopedia of star classification named in honor 
of the astronomical photographer. During her career 
Miss Cannon discovered 300 variable stars, five new 
stars and a double star, She was also curator of the 
Harvard collection of astronomical photographs. 

CANNON,/osepA Gurney (1836-1926) 

Republican congressman from III for 50 years/ 
Speaker of the House, 1903-11 

During his years as Speaker of the house of repre¬ 
sentatives (1903-11), Joseph Gurney Cannon was 
the leader of the Old Guard, that group of conserva¬ 
tive Republicans who stood unshakably for the status 
quo, Using his powers as speaker, Cannon appointed 
only like-minded conservatives to leadership roles on 
important House committees. Such issues as tariff re¬ 
form, railroad regulation and child labor legislation 
got short shrift under Cannon’s tight rule. Finally, in 
1910, progressive Republicans and Democrats to¬ 
gether managed to limit the speaker’s authority, and 
from then on. Cannon’s power declined. 

Bom in 1836 in North Carolina, Cannon grew up 
in Indiana, He worked his way through law school, 
practiced in Illinois and in 1873 began a career as an 
Illinois representative that lasted, with only two lost 
elections, for half a century. He died in 1926 at age 90, 
three years after retiring from politics. 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 

Colonists executed persons for dozens of crimes 
ranging from “man stealing’* to murder/ Mich., 
1847, first state to abolish capital punishment/ 

Ten other states followed Mich., 1847-1967/ No 
executions, 1968-72/ U.S. Supreme Court, 1972, 
invalidated death-penalty statutes of Federal 
Government and 39 states but did not hold exe¬ 
cutions unconstitutional 

During the early 1970s, capital punishment became a 
major political issue in the U.S. Its proponents in¬ 
sisted tkt the death penalty was needed as a deterrent 
to criminal acts when the nation was menaced by a 
steadily rising crime wave. Opponents replied that the 
death penalty was no deterrent to the mentally unbal¬ 
anced or alienated; thatit was applied disproportion¬ 
ately against blacks, the poor and the ignorant; and 
that it violated the Eighth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution (see constitutional amendments), 
which prohibits “cruel and unusual punishment,” 
Capital punishment was transplanted to Arne rica in 
Colonial times as part of the British common law, 


Colonists executed persons for such offenses as forni¬ 
cation, witchcraft, blasphemy and “man stealing” as 
well as for murder and petty thievery, The number of 
offenses punishable by death was gradually reduced 
and, in 1847, Michigan became the first state to abol¬ 
ish the death penalty entirely. By 1967,10 other state 
legislatures had followed suit, In the early 1970s 
different Federal and state laws recognized a total of 
eight capital crimes: treason, espionage, kidnapping, 
murder, rape, robbery, arson and train wrecking, 
Most of the 39 states with the death penalty stipulated 
only one to four of these offenses as capital crimes, A 
few states had a mandatory death penalty only for 
special offenses such as the murder of a policeman or 
a prison guard by an inmate serving a life sentence. In 
other states having capital punishment, either the 
judge or the jury had the power, under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, to set aside the death penalty and sen¬ 
tence the convict to life imprisonment. The most 
common method of execution remained electrocu¬ 
tion, followed by lethal gas and hanging. Utah was 
unique in giving the prisoner a choice between being 
hanged or shot, 

Despite rising opposition to the death penalty (most 
other Western nations had abolished it), there were 
3589 executions in the U.S. between 1945 and 1967, 
But the executioner’s hand was stayed after June, 
1967, when the U.S, Supreme Court began hearing 
arguments in two cases challenging the procedure 
under which death-penalty verdicts were reached by 
juries. On May 3,1971, the court struck down these 
indirect challenges to capital punishment, but its de¬ 
cisions did not put the executioner back to work. The 
648 men and women previously condemned to death 
remained on death rows throughout the country 
awaiting the Supreme Court ruling on yet another- 
and direct-challenge to capital punishment; that ex¬ 
ecution by electricity, gaS, noose or bullet was In itself 
“cruel and unusual punishment” in violation of the 
Eighth Amendment to the U.S, Constitution, 

On June 28,1972, the Supreme Court reached its 
decision, but it tvas not clear-cut The court’s narrow 
five-to-four ruling held that the infrequency and arbi¬ 
trariness in the imposition of the death sentence—net 
the actual execution of a person—violated the Eighth 
Amendment prohibition of “cruel and unusual pun¬ 
ishment,” While the decision thus appeared to have 
invalidated all present Federal and state death-pen¬ 
alty statutes and saved the prisoners on death rows, it 
may not have ended capital punishment in the U.S, 
The way seemed open for Congress or state legisla¬ 
tures to pass new statutes that would be upheld by the 
court if they avoided the taint of infrequency and ar¬ 
bitrariness by mandating death for all persons con¬ 
victed of a specific crime, such as war-related treason, 
the killing of a policeman or the murder of a prison 
guard by a lifer. A counterattack by those favoring 
restoration of death sentences was led in November, 
1972, by the voters of California, who approved a 
constitutional amendment overturning their own state 
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CAREY, Marion 


Supreme Court’s decision barring the death penalty as 
a violation of the state constitution. 

CNDOm, Alphonse (1899-1947) 

Racketeer/ King of Chicago’s mobsters, 1920s 

Born in Naples, Italy, in 1899 and raised in a 
Brooklyn, N,Y„ slum, A1 (Scarface) Capone grew up 
to be an organizational genius and a hard-working 
supplier of luxuries to Chicago’s citizens, Capone’s 
merchandise was liquor, prostitutes and gambling. 
His organization was the most ruthless gang of mob¬ 
sters of the prohibition era (1920-33), and his legacy 
was a legend of brutality, corruption and bloodshed 
that over the years has provided the raw material of 
countless Hollywood films. Among Capone’s most 
infamous deeds was the 1929 St. Valentine’s Day 
massacre of seven members of a rival Chicago gang, 
an act that helped him gain control of Chicago’s 
flourishing rackets. At the peak of his power, Ca¬ 
pone’s gang probably took in as much as $ 125 million 
annually from rum-running alone. If many consid¬ 
ered Capone Public Enemy No. 1, he saw himself in 
a different light. “All I ever did,” he piously pro¬ 
claimed, “was to sell whiskey to our best people,” 
Through a combination of terror and graft payments, 
Capone flourished until 1931, when the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment jailed him for tax evasion, Released from 
prison in 1939, he died in Florida in 1947. 

CAPOTE Jruman [1924- ) 

Novelist/Author of In Cold Blood, 1966 


changing times, Benjamin Nathan Cardozo-during 
18 years on the New York State bench and six years 
as an associate justice of the U.S. supreme court— 
called himself a “judicial evolutionist,” Born in New 
York City in 1870, Cardozo graduated from Columbia 
University in 1889, was admitted to the bar in 1891 
and then practiced law in New York until elected to 
the state Supreme Court in 1913, Appointed to fill a 
vacancy on the N.Y Court of Appeals in 1914, he was 
elected to a full term in 1917 and became the court’s 
chief judge in 1927, After five years in this post, Car¬ 
dozo was appoin ted by President Herbert hoover, in 
1932, to fill the U.S. Supreme Court seat of retiring 
Justice OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, and Cardozo served 
as an associate justice until his death in 1938, On the 
high court, Cardozo generally identified himself with 
Justice LOUIS BRANDEIS and other court liberals on the 
constitutional issues raised by franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt’s NEW DEAL programs. Probably the action that 
brought him the most public attention was his 
authorship of the 1937 majority opinion upholding 
the old-age-benefits , provisions, of the social secu¬ 
rity act. Amasterful writer andjudicial philosopher, 
Cardozo wrote widely on the historical, sociological 
and philosophical aspects of the law, most notably in 
his four books: The Nature of the Judicial Process 
(1921), The Growth of the Law (1924), The Paradoxes 
oflegal Science (1928) mA Law and Literature (1931), 

CAREY, Henry Charles (1793-1879) 

Economist and publisher/ Advocate of import 

duties 


The picture of the languorous young author, semisu¬ 
pine on a sofa, peered from the cover of his first novel. 
Other Voices, Other Rooms (1948). This was an unu¬ 
sual first view, for thousands of readers, of Truman 
Capote, a man who would become a major talent in 
American letters. Like the picture, the book was ex¬ 
otic: a Southern Gothic novel of the sinister, gro¬ 
tesque and nearly supernatural, related within the 
context of a boy’s growth to maturity and self-aware¬ 
ness. Capote, born in New Orleans in 1924, contin¬ 
ued writing “Southern” literature in his collection of 
short stories, d 7>cc of Night (1949), and a second 
novel, The Grass Harp (1951), Buthis novel Breakfast 
at Tiffany’s (1958) dealt with New York sophisticates. 
Capote’s most famous work. In Cold Blood (1966), is 
an account of real murders and established a new lit¬ 
erary genre that the author calls the “nonfiction 
novel.” 

CARDOZO, Benjamin Nathan (1870-1938) 

N. Y. Supreme Court Justice, 1913/ Appointed to 
N Y. State Court of Appeals, 1914, elected its 
chief Judge, 1927/ Associate justice, U,S. Su¬ 
preme Court, 1932-38 

Believing that the basis of jurisprudence precedent 
should be tempered with a regard for the realities of 
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shared. Philadelphia-born (1793) Henry Charles 
Carey was a successful publisher before becoming an 
economist of note, He joined his father’s Philadelpliia 
publishing firm in 1814 and devoted himself to its for¬ 
tunes until 1835, when he retired to concentrate on 
economics, As one of America’s earliest and most in¬ 
fluential economists, Henry Carey supported henry 
clay’s policies of economic nationalism, including 
Government action to spur internal improvements, 
and high tariffs to protect U.S, industry from foreign 
competition. Much of Carey’s advice on the subject 
was adopted when the morrill tariff was passed in 
1861, A prodigious writer, Carey set forth his optimis¬ 
tic views of the U.S.’s economic potential in such 
works as Principles of Political Economy (1837-40) 
and The Past, the Present and the Future ( 1848), works 
in which he rejected the prevalent notion that man 
was amerepawrimthehaiids ofimjnutable economic 
laws. Carey died in 1879. - 
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garb to avoid detection by agents of the Crown, He 
landed in Philadelphia in September, 1784, virtually 
penniless. But thanks in part to a $400 loan from the 
MARQUIS DE LAFAYEHE, whoni he had met some years 
before in Paris, Carey was soon able to set himself up 
as a magazine publisher. A decade later the Irish im¬ 
migrant was one of Philadelphia’s leading citizens, 
and his Arm of Carey and Lea was America’s most 
prestigious publishing house. Though a moderate 
Jeffersonian, Carey sought accommodation with the 
Federalists, and in his tract The Olive Branch (1814), 
he sought to end both sectional and political differ¬ 
ences that had emerged during the war of i 8i 2. After 
retiring from publishing in 1819, Carey devoted him¬ 
self to economics, writing extensively on the need for 
high tariffs to protect U.S. industry. He died in 1839. 

CAREY DESERT LAND GRANT ACT (1894) 
Made U.S.-owned arid lands available to settlers 

By the last decades of the 19th century the mormons 
of Utah had shown that seemingly useless desert 
could be turned into productive cropland through ir¬ 
rigation, but in the year 1894 millions of acres of 
federally owned’arid land still lay untilled in the 
West, That year Congress passed the Carey Act, 
which provided that one million acres of desert land 
in the public domain be turned over to each of the 
affected Western states, among them Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada and 
California, for agricultural purposes. The states were 
to sell the land to settlers for no more than 50 cents 
per acre, although additional charges could be made 
for water rights. But both the states and individuals 
involved proved slow to construct expensive irriga¬ 
tion projects until the newlands reclamation act 
of 1902 authorized Federal expenditures for irriga¬ 
tion and eventually brought some 20 million acres 
of new farmland into production, 

CARIBBEAN, U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN 

Monroe Doctrine, 1823, asserted U.S,protection 
over region/ Spanish-American War, 1898, but¬ 
tressed U.S. power in Caribbean/ “Roosevelt 
Corollary, ”1904, provided rationale for U.S. in¬ 
terventions/ American troops landed in several 
Caribbean states during early decades of 20th 
century/ Good Neighbor Policy formulated, 
1933/ Bay of Pigs invasion, 1961/ U.S. troops 
landed in Dominican Republic, 1965 

From the enunciation of the monroe doctrine in 
1823 up to the present time, the U.S. has asserted that 
a special relationship exists between itself and the na¬ 
tions of the Caribbean, Their proximity to the U.S. 
and, later, growing American investments in , the re¬ 
gion have made their independence from unfriendly 
powers a keystone of U.S, foreign policy. To maintain 
American predominance in the Caribbean, numerous 
national Administrations, of both parties, have en¬ 


gaged in a variety of tactics ranging from outright 
military intervention to economic aid to insure the 
survival of friendly governments. 

For many years a major goal of American policy in 
the Caribbean was to end Spanish control of Cuba. In 
the decades before the civil war many Southern 
politicians saw in Cuba an area for the expansion of 
slavery. Annexation of the island would thus increase 
the South’s power in the national Government, In 
1854, at a time of tense U.S.-Spanish relations, three 
American ministers in Europe issued the o.steni) 
manifesto, which asserted the U.S, right to seize the 
island if Spain refused to sell it. Although the mani¬ 
festo was quickly repudiated by the Administration of 
franklin pierce, Spain’s occupation of the island re¬ 
mained for decades a potentially explosive issue. 
Similarly, U.S, relations with Britain were strained in 
1895 when Venezuela asked Washington to arbitrate 
a border dispute with British Guiana. Secretary of 
State RICHARD olney’s statement that “U.S,,,, Hat 
is law” in the region did little to dispel Britain’s alarm. 

Any doubts about American intentions to make the 
Caribbean a U.S, lake ended with the Spanish-Amer¬ 
ican WAR of 1898, In the wake of the war Puerto Rico 
was annexed, and Cuba, at last freed from Spain, 
emerged as little more than an American protectorate. 
(See PLATT amendment.) U.S. determination to con¬ 
trol the Caribbean was underscored by the building of 
the panama canal. Britain and the U.S, together had 
contemplated an isthmian canal in the clayton- 
bulwer TREATY of 1850, Half a century later that pact 
was superseded by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty (1901) 
granting the U.S, sole rights to the proposed water¬ 
way, But when Colombia, which then owned Panama, 
objected to U.S. plans. President Theodore roose- 
VELT supported a revolution in 1903 thatresulted in an 
independent Panama, and the way was cleared for 
digging. The following year the President issued the 
“Roosevelt Corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine in 
which the U.S. unilaterally undertook the responsi¬ 
bility of insuring political stability throughout the 
Caribbean. In pursuit of this policy U.S. troops inter¬ 
vened over the next two decades in Haiti, Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic and Nicaragua. It was during 
this period that the U.S. extended its holdings in the 
Caribbean by purchasing three virgin islands from 
Denmark in 1917 for $25 million. 

Since’ 1933, however, interventionism, and other 
punitive tactics (such as economic sanctions) have 
been played down in favor of areawide cooperation. 
The GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY, the meetings of the or¬ 
ganization OF AMERICAN STATES (OAS, foundccl, 
1948) and the alliance for PROGRESS (begun, 1961) 
have all been efforts to replace the stick with the car¬ 
rot, Yet, when the U.S, feels its vital interests seriously 
threatened, there is little hesitation in bringing out the 
stick once more. The U.S.-inspired coup d’etat in, 
Guatemala in 1954, the Cuban bay of pigs invasion 
in 1961, the economic sanctions against Cuba’s leftist 
Castro regime inaugurated in 1962 and the U.S. mili' 


tary intervention in the Dominican Republic in 1965 
are all earnests of American intent to maintain the 
Caribbean as a sphere of U.S, power and influence. 

CARLETON, Sir Guy {1724-1808) 

British commander in Canada at .start of Revo¬ 
lution/ Repulsed American invasion, 1175-76 

As commander of the small British garrison in Can¬ 
ada at the onset of the revolutionary war, Sir Guy 
Carleton was forced to abandon Montreal to Ameri¬ 
can invaders in 1775 and fall back to Quebec, There 
he withstood a winter-long siege, and when reinforced 
in the spring of 1776, he took the offensive, driving the 
invaders back into New York. In 1782 Carleton was 
made Great Britain’s commander in North America, 
and the next year he supervised the withdrawal of 
British forces from the by then independent U.S. His 
earnest and tactful endeavors to protect the interests 
of Loyalists during the withdrawal won him the ad¬ 
miration of many. Born in Ireland in 1724, Carleton 
served with fames wolfe in the taking of Quebec in 
1759, Appointed governor of the province in 1768, he 
encouraged a policy of reconciliation between the 
Crown and Quebec’s French residents, a policy that 
helped bind Canada to Britain during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War, After serving as postwar governor of 
British North America (1786-96), Carleton then re¬ 
tired to England, where he died in 1808, 

CARLISLE, John Griffin (1835-1910) 

Secretary of the Treasury, 1893-97/ Speaker of 

thePIou.se, 1883-89/ Senator from Ky., 1890-93 

A powerful Democrat in the House of Representa¬ 
tives (1877-90), speaker of that body through three 
Congresses (1883-89), Kentuckian John Griffin Car¬ 
lisle was twice considered a possible Democratic can¬ 
didate for President. Before becoming President 
GROVER CLEVELAND’S Secretary of the Treasury 
(1893-97), Carlisle served part of a term as a U.S, sen¬ 
ator from Kentucky (1890-93), and his political pop- 
ularity in his home state seemed unassailable. But 
after Carlisle came out in favor of the gold standard 
during the panic of 1893, his political position among 
the strongly “free silver” Democrats of Kentucky 
quickly eroded, and in 1896 he was almost mobbed in 
his hometown. Recognizing that his public career was 
finished, Carlisle moved to New York where he prac¬ 
ticed law, Born in Kentucky in 1835, he taught himself 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1858, The next year 
he was elected to the state legislature and 18 years 
later entered the national House of Representatives. 
He died in New York City in 1910, 

CARLISLE (PA.) INDIAN SCHOOL (1879-1918) 



In 1879 Army Capt, Richard Henry Pratt (1840-1924) 
realized his dream of many years when the first prom¬ 


inent “off reservation” school for Indians opened its 
doors in Carlisle, Pa. Pratt, whose interest in Indians 
developed during his service on the Western frontier 
was made head of the new Carlisle Indian School, first 
supported by private contributions but funded by the 
Federal Government in 1881, Indian teen-agers were 
brought^ East from the Plains reservations to be 
trained in academic fundamentals and in such skills 
as dressmaking, cooking, farming and housekeeping. 
Under an “outing system,” students spent a year 
working on nearby farms or in homes or industries. 
Although 5000 Indians were trained under Pratt, it 
was not until 1911- 12--seven years after Pratt had left 
the school—that Carlisle gained a national reputa¬ 
tion, mostly through the athletic prowess of student 
JIM THORPE, The school closed in 1918, a victim of a 
Government policy to set up Indian schools closer to 
the reservations. 

CARLSBAD CAVERNS (&ee National Parks) 
CARMGl% Andrew (1835-1919) 

Industrialist/ Founder Carnegie Steel Co., fore¬ 
runner of U.S. Steel Corp./ Writer/Philanthro¬ 
pist/ Endowed libraries 

In the American traditionof 19th-century laissez-faire 
capitalism, Scots-born Andrew Carnegie rose from 
poor boy to millionaire. His spectacular successes— 
primarily in the steel iNDUSTRY-reflected the star¬ 
tling growth of America’s industrial might after the 
CIVIL WAR, Yet Carnegie regarded great wealth as a 
“sacred trust” to be administered for the public good. 
His own charitable disbursements of .$350 million, 
much of it for the foundation of public libraries and 
educational institutions, reflected his own love of 
books and his firm belief in tlie value of culture and 
learning. 

Carnegie was bom in Dunfermline, Scotland, in 
1835, the^ son of a weaver. His family emigrated to 
America in 1848 and settled in Allegheny (near Pitts¬ 
burgh), Pa, Young Andrew’s first job was as bobbin 
boy in a cotton factory for $1.20 a week. He subse¬ 
quently worked as a messenger and then operator at 
the Pittsburgh telegraph ofiice, Here he impressed 
Thomas A.^ Scott, a division superintendent of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, who hired hini as his personal 
secretary and private telegrapher. When Scott was 
appointed vice president of the railroad in 1860, the 
24-year-old Carnegie became general superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania, in tliis position he successfully 
introduced the use, of Pullman sleeping cars and, as a 
stockholder in the company that man ufactured them, 
laid the foundations for his future personal fortune. 
During the Civil War he ably served the Union by or¬ 
ganizing the War Department’s telegraphic service, 
Carnegie correctly foresaw tliat the war would spur 
the expansion of the railroads and the growth of 
heavy industry and, with this growth, a vastly in¬ 
creased demand for ironnnd steel. To meet this need. 
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in 1865 he formed the Keystone Bridge Co„ which in 
the ensuing years grew into a complex of seven great 
iron-and-steel-producing plants around Pittsburgh. 
One of these was the Homestead Steel Works, scene 
of the bloody HOMESTEAD STRIKE of 1892, which epit¬ 
omized the industry’s hostility toward labor unions, 

A combination of factors including his sharp busi¬ 
ness management, his partnership with henry g. 
FRICK, his railroad connections and favorable tariff 
legislation contributed to Carnegie’s success. By 1900 
the Carnegie Steel Co, was producing a quarter of the 
nation’s steel and controlled a network of iron mines, 
coke ovens, ore ships and railroads. In 1901 the U.S, 
Steel Corp. was formed to buy out Carnegie for $450 
million, and he retired from business, devoting him¬ 
self to philanthropy, which he saw as a means to as¬ 
sure the future of the race. He endowed the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology (now the Carnegie-Mellon 
University) at Pittsburgh (1900), provided funds for 
more than 2800 public libraries and established the 
Carnegie Corporation to continue his gifts after his 
death. Among his writings, which generally espoused 
the “survival of the fittest” views of social Darwin¬ 
ism, were Awen'cu/i Fow-in-HandTriumphant 
Democracy (1886) and “The Gospel of Wealth” 
(1900), He died in 1919, 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION (seeamcg/c, 
Andrew; Foundations, Endowed) 

CAROLINA, FUNDAMENTAL 
CONSTITUTIONS OF (1669) 

Proposed charter of the Carolinas/ Envisaged a 

feudal society/ Constitutions never put into effect 

It was an odd task to place before John Locke, whom 
history would regard as the philosopher of freedom. 
But when the earl of Shaftesbury, in 1669, asked his 
friend Locke to assist him in drawing up a model 
charter of feudal rights and responsibilities for the 
Carolina Plantation, which the earl and seven others 
had been granted by Charles II, Locke agreed. What 
emerged from the collaboration was the imposing 
Fundamental Constitutions of Carolina, a proposed 
charter whose avowed purpose was to perpetuate a 
feudal aristocracy based on tenantry and serfdom. For 
the New World territory that would eventually be¬ 
come the states of North and South Carolina, the 
document placed all judicial and executive power in 
the hands of a grand council—consisting of the Col¬ 
ony’s proprietors (or their deputies) and their chosen, 
councilors, all of whom were required to be noble¬ 
men. Two-fifths of the land was to be permanently 
owned by a hereditary nobility, who would be served 
by both serfs and slaves. Between this upper and 
lower caste would be a class of landowning free¬ 
holders, Although the constitutions, revised four 
times, were never put into effeet, they had important 
effects for the Carolinas’ development. In providing 
for a policy of religious toleration, the constitutions 


attracted many religious dissenters to settle in the 
Carolinas and encouraged the emergence there of a 
powerful landed gentry, 

CAROLINA CAMPAIGN (see Greene, Nathanael; 
Revolutionary War) 

CAROLINE AFFAIR 

U.S, steamboat Caroline destroyed on Niagara 
River by Canadians, Dec,, 18S7/ Incident 
brought U.S. and Britain to brink of war 

In Deeember, 1837, tempers on both sides of the U.S.- 
Canadian border were inflamed by an incident that 
posed the most severe threat to Anglo-American rela¬ 
tions since the war of i 8i2, Earlier, a member of the 
Upper Canada Assembly in Ontario, William Lyon 
Mackenzie (1795--1861), had led a rebellion aimed at ‘ 
seizing the provincial capital, Toronto, and eventually 
driving British rule entirely from North America, 
When British troops crushed the uprising, Mackenzie 
and several hundred supporters fled to New York, 
setting up a “Republican Government of Upper Can¬ 
ada” in exile on Navy Island in the Niagara River. 
American sympathizers responded by sending food, 
supplies and volunteers to Navy Island on the steam¬ 
boat Caroline. The British ordered a raid across the 
border, where the raiders attacked the boat, drove off 
the crew—killing one American—then set fire to the 
vessel and sent her over Niagara Falls, While Ameri¬ 
can newspapers clamored for revenge. President 
MARTIN VAN BUREN lodged futile protests with Britain, 
jailed Mackenzie and dispatched U.S. troops to the .. 
border to prevent any further violence. Eventually 
tempers cooled, only to heat up again in 1840 when a : 
Canadian named Alexander McLeod boasted in a 
New York barroom that he was the man who had ^ 
killed the American during the destruction of the ’ 
Caroline. When McLeod was brought to trial for . 
murder at Utica, N.Y, Britain’s combative foreign ^ 
minister. Lord Palmerston, spoke blackly of war if the 
accused were convicted and executed, McLeod was 
acquitted, The ill feelings between the U.S, and Bril- : 
ain generated by the Caroline Affair and the aroos- ; 
TOOK WAR (1839) along the Maine-Canada border 
were allayed by the signing of the webster-ashdue- ( 
TON treaty in 1842, but would flare up again a few 1= 
years later over the Oregon question. 

CARGNDELET, Francisco Luis Ektor de 

(c. 1748-1807) 

, Spanish governor of West Fk, 1791-95, and La., 
1791-97 ; 

Even for a man of supreme diplomatic skill, the gov¬ 
ernorships of West Florida and Louisiana during the - 
last decade of the 18th ceiitury would have been a se¬ 
vere trial. For Spaniard Francisco Carondelel, ^ 
charged with upholding Spanish dominion in the face ^ 
of American frontiersmen,' British traders, restive 

( 

■' W 


Creoles and potentially hostile Indians, the task was 
beyond his very ordinary mental capacities. His 1793 
policy of encouraging Indians to attack American 
frontiersmen brought down upon Spain the wrath of 
the proud and newly independent U.S, Government, 
as did his involvement with the separatist conspiracies 
of JAMES WILKINSON. Hoping to secure Spain’s title to 
lands claimed by the U,S., Carondelet established a 
system of forts in the disputed territory and built gun¬ 
boats to patrol the Mi.ssissippi, all of which were a 
greater drain on the motherland’s treasury than it was 
willing to bear. Relieved first of his West Florida post 
(1795) and then of responsibility for Louisiana (1797), 
Carondelet, who was born in Spanish Flanders (c! 
1748), became governor-general of Quito, Ecuador 
where he died in 1807, 

CAROTHERS, Wallace Hume [1896-1957) 

Research chemist/ Developed nylon, 1934 

In 1940, women stormed stores to buy Nylon stock- 
ings, made of coal, air and water”-a simplified ex¬ 
planation of the work of Iowa-born (1896) Wallace 
Hume^ Carothers, a Du Pont de Nemours chemist. 
This pioneer in polymerization research took the ele¬ 
ments in coal, air and water—carbon, oxygen, hydro¬ 
gen and nitrogen—and strung them together in giant 
molecules (polymers) to produce the first true syn¬ 
thetic fiber in 1934, An intense, brilliant man, subject 
to fits of depression, Carothers never lived to see the 
revolution wrought by his invention; he committed 
suicide in Philadelphia in 1937, the year nylon was 
patented. 

From hosiery counters in 1940, nylon moved into 
scores of products, such as yacht sails, hairbrushes, 
parachutes, clothing—and is even used in bearings for 
machinery and to strengthen maple bowling pins. 
Carothers, who received a Ph.D, from the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois, taught at Harvard before becoming a 
chemist for Du Pont in Wilmington, Del., in 1928. As 
a by-product of his polymerization research, Du Pont 
chemists produced neoprene, one of the most useful 
synthetic rubbers, in 1930, 

CARPENTERS’ HALL 

Built, 1770/ Site offirst meetings of Continental 
Congre.s.s, 1774/ Hospitalfor wounded American 
and British troops, 1776-78 

When, in the summer of 1774, the aggrieved Ameri¬ 
can Colonists resolved to convene the first continen¬ 
tal CONGRESS at Philadelphia, organizers sought a 
suitable meeting place. The large and handsome S tate 
House (later independence hall) seemed an. ideal 
choice, but perhaps because it had been the seat of 
Pennsylvania’s Colonial government and was still 
emblazoned with, the king’s coat of arms, the dele¬ 
gates chose instead the smaller Carpenters’ Company 
Hall, an elegant red brick Georgian structure that had 
j m been built to hou^e tlie wealthy guild of Philadel¬ 


phia architects and builders. Within its paneled walls, 
from September 5 to October 26, the delegates de¬ 
bated how best to deal with Britain’s increasingly re¬ 
pressive rule. 

Later the floors of Carpenters’ Hall ran with both 
American and British blood. As fighting neared the 
city in 1776, the hall’s lower floor served as a hospital 
for wounded Colonials and, when the city fell into 
British hands the next year, it served the Crown’s 
wounded troops as well, 

CARPETBAGGERS 

Northern civilians active in political, economic 
and educational life in South during Recon¬ 
struction, 1865-78 

Beginning in the summer of 1865, just after its defeat 
m the CIVIL WAR, the Union-occupied South suffered 
a new invasion: thousands of Northern civilians who 
streamed into the region to effect political and social 
change. Derisively called Carpetbaggers, because 
many arrived carrying only such possessions as would 
fit into a small satchel made of carpeting, the 
Northerners operated behind a shield of Federal 
guns. In conjunction with newly freed and enfran¬ 
chised blacks and local collaborators (called Scala¬ 
wags), the Carpetbaggers formed new state govern¬ 
ments under Republican control, and greatly altered 
the South’s economic, judicial and educational sys¬ 
tems, Many were fortune hunters and power seekers, 
but among them were also men and women who 
wished only to educate and serve. Whatever their mo¬ 
tives, however, the white South deeply resented them 
all, (See reconstruction.) 

CARREL, A lexis [1873-1944) 

Surgeon, biologist/ Nobel Prize winner, 1912/ 
Developed system for repairing severed blood 
vessels and new technique for treatln g woilnds 

Today’s organ transplants, open-heart surgery and 
artificial-heart research depend, in large measure, on 
the pioneering work done by the French surgeon- 
biologist Alexis Carrel. Carrel, who was born in 1873, 
joined New York’s Rockefeller Institute as a re¬ 
searcher in 1906. Before returning to his homeland 
during world war i, he won the Nobel Prize (1912) 
for his technique of repairing damaged blood vessels 
and for his pioneering work in cultivating animal cells 
outside the body. During the war, he helped devise 
new methods for keeping wounds infection-free. Be¬ 
tween World Wars Carrel was once more in the U.S, 
and, during the 1930.s, he worked with flier Charles 
A. LINDBERGH to Create a glass pump for keeping tis¬ 
sues and organs alive outside the body. Later appara¬ 
tus, based on Carrel’s principle.s, have advanced re¬ 
search on artificial hearts, During world war ii 
Carrel returned to France and accepted a post with the 
Vichy government. He was accused of collaboration 
with the Nazis but was not tried, Carrel died in 1944, 
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CARROLL, C/w/‘fes(i7i7-/S52) 

Rewluiionaiy statesman/ Only Roman Catholic 

signer of Declaration of Independence 

Reputed to be the wealthiest man in the nation during 
the early 1800s, Charles Carroll of Carrollton took 
greater pride in being the last surviving signer of the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. The Maryland-bom 
(1737) Carroll studied law in Franee and England be¬ 
fore coming home in 1765 to the Manor of Carrollton, 
a 10,000-acre estate made over to him by his father, 
Thereafter he signed his name “Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton” to distinguish himself from his father, 
Charles Carroll of Annapolis, Initially barred from 
political activity because he was a Roman Catholic, 
Carroll for several years lived the life of a country 
gentleman. But in 1773 he emerged as a Revolution¬ 
ary leader and early in 1776 was sent to Canada by 
Congress—with benjamin franklin, samuel chase 
and his cousin john CARROLL—to seek French-Cana- 
dian aid for the American cause. After this vain mis¬ 
sion, Carroll was elected to Congress and signed the 
Declaration, the only Catholic signatory. Although 
Carroll declined election as a delegate to the consti¬ 
tutional CONVENTION of 1787, he supported the new 
constitution. He was a U,S, senator (1789-92), then 
served in the Maryiand senate until 1801. Active in 
canal and railroad development, he became, in 1828, 
the first chairman of the board of directors of the Bal¬ 
timore & Ohio, the nation’s first railroad. He died four 
years later. 

See Charles A. Barker: Background of the Revolution 
in Maryland. 

CARROLL, Mn (1735-1815) 

First Roman Catholic archbishop in the U.S., 

1808/ Founded Georgetown U., 1789 

Under the guiding hand of John Carroll, cousin of 
CHARLES CARROLL, Maryland signer of the declara¬ 
tion OF INDEPENDENCE, the American Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church grew from a tiny appendage of British 
Catholicism into a strong native organization with 
Carroll as its first archbishop. Born to a leading Mary¬ 
land Catholic family in 1735, Carroll studied in 
France and Flanders and was ordained a priest while 
still abroad in 1769, Five years later he came home to 
serve at a Catholic mission in Maryland. An ardent 
patriot, he was sent by the continental congress in 
1776 on a futile mission with his cousin Charles Car- 
roll, BENJAMIN franklin and SAMUEL CHASE to try to 
win French Canadians to the rebel cause during the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. In 1784 he jolued other priests 
in drafting a petition to Rome seeking the right to 
continue mission work in America, free of British or 
French-Catholic influence. In 1784-85 Carroll was 
made prefect apostolic. He founded Georgetown 
Academy (today, Georgetown University) in 1789, 
and a year later was consecrated bishop. Becoming 
archbishop of Baltimore in 1808, he also was adviser 


to the dioceses of Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Bardstown, Ky. In building a church free of for¬ 
eign influences, Carroll was suspected of pro-British 
sympathies by the Irish, and of pro-Irish sympalliics 
by the French and Germans. But he pushed ahead, 
unperturbed, and when he died in 1815, he iefi a 
strong and growing native church. 

CARSON, Kit (Christopher) (1809-1868) 

Frontiersman, Indian agent, soldier/ First won 

fame as guide of Fremont expeditions, 1842-46 

Following a chance meeting in the West with explorer 
JOHN CHARLES friImont, ail obscurc frontiersman 
called Kit Carson signed on as guide and in 1842 led 
Frdmont’s first Western expedition into Wyoming, 
Carson played the same role in Frdmont’s historic 
second and third expeditions (1843-46) along the Or¬ 
egon TRAIL and into California. By the time these 
explorations were completed, both men’s names had 
become synonymous with the opening of the Ameri¬ 
can West, Kentucky-born in 1809, Carson grew up in 
Missouri, leaving home at the age of 17 to work as a 
horse handler with a Santa fe trail wagon train. 
Thereafter he made his livelihood chiefiy as a beaver 
trapper until his fateful meeting with Frdmont, After 
distinguishing himself as a U.S, scout in the Mexican 
WAR, Carson tried his hand at farming and sheep rais¬ 
ing and then served as an Indian agent at Taos, N.M. 
(1853-60), During the civil war he fought in the 
Southwest on the Union side and was breveted a brig- 
adier general for gallantry in action. At the war's 
close, the fabled Western hero was given a command 
in Colorado but fell ill, dying at Fort Lyon, Coio.Jn 
1868 at age 59. 

CARSON, RncM (7907-/964) 

Marine biologist, author/ Her book Silent 

Spring, 1962, alerted nalion to threat of pollulm 

from chemical pesticides 

“What has already silenced the voices of spring in 
countless towns of America?” asked marine biologist 
Rachel Carson in her book Silent Spring, publishcdin 
1962. In an eloquently written indictment of modern 
pest-control practices, she went on to answer her own 
query, charging that the indiscriminate use of chemi¬ 
cal pesticides—particularly DDT—was decimating 
birds and other wildlife, while raising the level of poi¬ 
sonous pollutants in the environment. The worldsd- 
entific community eventually concurred with Miss 
Carson’s findings, and by 1972, eight years after her 
death in Maryland, President richard m. nixon's 
Environmental Protection Administrator, William D, 
Ruckelshaus, had also agreed that DDT posed “an 
unacceptable risk to man and his environment.” The 
U.S, Government forthwith ordered a ban, effective 
Dec, 31,1972, on almost all remaining domestic uses 
ofDDT, 

Born in Pennsylvania in 1907, Rachel Carson re¬ 


ceived a master’s degree from johns hopkins, be¬ 
came a biologist with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and later editor of its publications. In 1952 she re¬ 
signed her position to write. Two of her books, The 
Sea Around Us (1951) and The Edge of the Sea (1955), 
were praised for their accuracy and sensitivity. But it 
was Silent Spring—nrgpntly conveying a sense of a 
national and global environmental crisis—that won 
her her greatest recognition, 

CARTER, Nick (see Dime Novels) 

CARTER, Samuel Powhatan (1819-1891) 

Only man to hold concurrent ranks of rear admi¬ 
ral in U.S. Navy and major general in U.S. Army 

In 1882 Samuel Powhatan Carter, then on the Navy’s 
retired list, was advanced to the rank of rear admiral. 
Already a major general in the Army, he was-and 
remains-unique in being the only American officer 
ever to hold concurrent command ranks in two sepa¬ 
rate branches of the armed services. Tennessee-born 
(1819) Carter graduated from the U.S. Naval Acad¬ 
emy in 1846, While serving with the Navy’s Brazil 
squadron early in 1861 he wrote a widely publicized 
letter in which he declared his loyalty to the Union. 
When the civil war began later that year, Andrew 
JOHNSON and other Tennessee Unionists asked that 
Carter be sent to Tennessee to aid the Union cause in 
that divided state. Detailed from the Navy to the War 
Department, Carter organized the first Union troops 
in Tennessee and, in 1862, was commissioned an 
Army brigadier general of volunteers. He went on to 
lead cavalry actions against Confederate raiders in 
Tennessee before being given command, in 1865, of 
an Army corps in North Carolina, where he was bre¬ 
veted a major general while also being promoted to 
commander in the Navy. 

After the war Carter returned to the Navy, Before 
his retirement in 1881, he served with the Asiatic 
squadron and as commandant of midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy, Fie died in 1891 at age 72, 

Cmnm% Philip (1639-1682) 

First governor of N.J„ 1665 

Philip Carteret’s rule as the first Colonial governor of 
NEW jersey was a stormy one—marked by clashes 
with settlers and imprisonment by the imperious gov¬ 
ernor of New York, Sir EDMUND ANDROS. Bom in 1639 
on the British island of Jersey, Carteret was appointed 
New Jersey governor in 1665 by the Lords Proprietors 
of that province; his cousin, Sir George Carteret, and 
John Lord Berkeley, The young governor soon 
clashed with settlers who objected to paying feudal 
levies called quitrents to the Lords Proprietors, and 
faced a full-fledged rebellion until the Proprietors 
sent him troops to quell it. In 1676, when New Jersey 
was partitioned, Carteret become governor, of East 
Jersey, the area directly across the Hudson River from 


New York. New York Governor Andros proved to be 
a quarrelsome neighbor, first denying Carteret’s 
power to collect customs duties and then even his right 
to rule. In 1680 Carteret was seized by Andros’ troops 
and tried for usurping authority, but acquitted. Re¬ 
stored to his post in East Jersey, he resigned in 1682 
and died that same year in Elizabethtown, N.J. 

CKRTlERJacques (1491-1557) 

French explorer/ Discoverer of St. Lawrence 
River, 1535/ Claimed Canada for France 

Among the most intrepid of the great European ex¬ 
plorers of the New World, France’s Jacques Cartier 
made his first voyage to North America in a futile 
search for the northwe,st passage in 1534. Twice re¬ 
turning to America on later expeditions (1535,1541), 
Brittany-born (1491) Cartier again failed to find a 
northern sea route to Asia, buthe did establish French 
claims to Quebec and the St. Lawrence River valley. 
With the aid of Huron Indians who befriended him, 
Cartier in 1535 discovered and sailed up the St. Law¬ 
rence to the site he named Mont Real, later christening 
the nearby rapids La Chine in the belief that they were 
a gateway to China, Although the only “wealth” he 
brought back to France was some iron pyrites—fool’s 
gold-and quartz crystals he mistook for diamonds, 
the account lie published of his explorations, 12 years 
before his death in France in 1557, encouraged suc¬ 
ceeding waves of French explorers and colonizers 
who built the French empire in Canada, 

CARTOONS, POLITICAL 

Benjamin Franklin printed America’s first polit¬ 
ical cartoon, 1747/ Paul Revere engraved the 
"Boston Massacre," 1770/ Frank Leslie founded 
first U.S. picture weekly, 1855/ Thomas Nast 
campaigned against Boss Tweed, 1870/ Puck, 
Judge and Life magazines founded, 1877-83/ 

First cartoon in a daily newspaper, 1884/ The 
Ma.sse.s bold style influenced 20th- 

century cartoons/ Best-known present-day car¬ 
toonists include Herblock, Bill Mauldin . 

In 1747 a Pennsylvania publisher produced a pamph¬ 
let called Plain Truth, which exhorted his fellow 
Pennsylvanians to volunteer for the militia. Included 
in it was a crude wood engraving showing a horse- 
drawn wagon bogged down in mud, its owner praying 
on his knees for help. Beneath it ran the legend (in 
Latin); “I didn’t wish for this...The publisher was 
benjamin FftANKLiN, and this simple engraving was 
the first known political cartoon printed in America. 
Franklin later credited the pamphlet with raising 
10,000 volunteers, From: this modest beginning, 
American political cartooning became a powerful, 
sometimes savage Weapon for social change. 

Early America had little time for cartoons, News¬ 
print was scarce, engraving was laborious and poorly 
paid. One historian asserts that no more than 78 polit- 
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ical caricatures were published in America before 
1829. Among them were several stiffly drawn efforts 
by PAUL REVERE, who made engravings whenever 
times were bad and the demand for line silver fell off. 
His best-known work was a deliberately falsified view 
of the BOSTON MASSACRE (1770) which did much to 
inflame anti-British passions in Boston. (It was later 
diseovered that Revere had copied the engraving 
from another’s drawing,) 

From the first, U.S, Presidents have been the hap¬ 
less victims of hostile cartoonists; within weeks of his 
inauguration in 1789, george Washington was de¬ 
picted (in a cartoon now lost) riding on an ass. thomas 
JEFFERSON and ANDREW JACKSON Were among the 
most frequently savaged of our early Presidents, but 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN probably received the worst 
abuse; both Northern and Southern cartoonists drew 
him as a baboon and worse. 

Lithography, introduced to the U.S. in 1819, made 
cartoons easier and cheaper to produce. The first 
lithographed cartoon appeared in 1829, Early litho¬ 
graphed cartoons were printed on single sheets for 
framing. To modern eyes they seem incredibly vulgar, 
crowded with prominent statesmen assaulting one 
another, staggering drunkenly, even vomiting-while 
orating elaborately into tiny balloons all the while. 
The most popular were published by Nathaniel Cur¬ 
rier and James M. Ives. (See currier and ives.) 
Among the 7000 lithographs they published on a va¬ 
riety of familiar subjects were some 80 cartoons re¬ 
flecting every shadeof political opinion. Most of these 
seem to have been sold as campaign literature. 

In 1855 FRANK LESLIE (an English immigrant whose 
real name was Henry Carter) began publishing his Il¬ 
lustrated Newspaper, America’s first picture magazine. 
It was an instant success and, with its countless imita¬ 
tors, opened up a whole new market for cartoonists. 
The most gifted of them was a young German immi¬ 
grant, THOMAS nast, wlio soon became America’s 
greatest political cartoonist, A professional artist at 15 
and, at 24, a full-fledged battlefield artist during the 
CIVIL WAR, Nast terrified postwar politicians. In 1870 
he drew 50 cartoons for Harper’s 'Weekly attacking the 
colossally venal rule of william marcy tweed, the 
bloated boss of New York’s Tammany Hall. Tweed 
recognized the force of Nast’s work when he said: “I 
don’t care a straw for your newspaper articles, my 
constituents don’t know how to read, but they can’t 
help seeing them damned, pictures.” Tweed went to 
jail, and Nast moved on, to other targets, notably 
Democrats, unorthodox Republicans and the Roman 
Catholic Church: His venomous attacks on Horace 
GREELEY, the Democratic and Liberal Republican 
presidential candidate in 1872, were thought by some 
historians to have hastened Greeley’s early death. A 
master of political symbolism, Nast created the Tam¬ 
many tiger, the Democratic donkey and the Republi¬ 
can elephant. 

The last decades of the ,19th century were the hey¬ 
day of tlie humor magazines. Within six years, from 


1877 to 1883, Puck, Judge and the original Life were 
founded and, with their imitators, vied for readers 
with the large, lavishly colored lithographs of such 
artists as Joseph keppler and Bernhard Gillam, 

In 1884 the first political cartoon in an American 
daily newspaper appeared in the New York World, a 
few days before tlie election, Titled “Belshazzar’s 
Feast” and drawn by illustrater Walt McDougall.it 
depicted the Republican candidate, james g, blaine, 
and a number of party fat cats dining sumptuously 
while the poor starved. Widely distributed, the car¬ 
toon helped defeat Blaine in New York, and the loss 
of that state contributed to his loss of the election. 
Soon other dailies followed the World’s example, and 
by the early years of the 20th century such fine car¬ 
toonists as Frederick Opper, Homer Davenport, 
Clifford IC, Berryman, John T, McCutcheon and Jay 
N. (Ding) Darling alternately delighted and outraged 
millions of daily readers. 

Perhaps the most influential American cartoonists 
of the modern era worked for The Masses, a relatively 
obscure left-wing magazine published between 1911. 
and 1917. The views of george bellows, john 
SLOAN, ART YOUNG, Boardnian Robinson and Roberi 
Minor were never popular—T7m Masses circulation 
averaged only 12,000—but their bold style influenced 
almost all the , cartoonists who followed them, Tk 
finest cartoonists of the 1920s, ’30s and ’40s—Daniel 
R, Fitzpatrick, Rollin Kirby, Tom Little and William 
Gropper—were heavily in their debt, 

A modern scholar estimates that there are now 
some 100 full-time political cartoonists at work in the 
United States. Among the best known are Paul Con¬ 
rad, Jules Feiffer, Herbert l. block (herblock), 
David Levine, bill (william henry) mauldin, Pat¬ 
rick Oliphant and Edward Sorel. While widely diller- 
ent in style and point of view, most of them would 
cheerfully echo Thomas Nast’s terse explanation of 
his craft: “I try to hit the enemy between the eye.s and 
knock him down,” 

See Allan Nevins and Frank Wertenkamp: kCemrj 
of Political Cartoons. 

CARTWRIGHT, Pete/* (i 7<9Ji-/S72) 

Methodist preacher and circuit rider/ Defeated 
for Congress by Abraham Lincoln, IS46 

Most famous of the frontier circuit riders, horse¬ 
back-riding Methodist minister Peter Cartwright u.sed 
. his fierce hellfire-and-damnation rhetoric to win 
Christian converts and spread the gospel on the ex¬ 
panding American frontier. ,Virginia-born (1785),lie 
grew into lusty manhood in a rough area of Keniuckj 
known as Rogue’s Harbor and, by his own admission, 
early took to a life of debauchery. But in 1801 hewas 
himself converted at a camp meeting and for the next 
half century rode as a circuit preacher in Kentucky, 
Temiessee, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, Twice elected 
a member of the Illinois legislature, he ranin 1846fi)r 
Congress but was beaten by his Whig opponent, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, By then Cartwright had preached, 
nearly 15,000 frontier sermons and baptized some 
12,000 persons. His final years were devoted to his 
writing, and he died in 1872 at the age of 87. 

CAmiSO,Enrico {1871-1921) ' 

Italian-born operatic tenor/ Gave more than 600 

performances at Metropolitan Opera, 1903-20 

Early in his singing career, Italian-born (1873) Enrico 
Caruso faced jeers in his native city of Naples, where 
audiences found his tenor voice thin, his range want¬ 
ing and his acting absurd, But with the guidance of 
voice coaches and managers, the young ex-mechanic 
and factory clerk went on to win fame on the operatic 
stage, first in Italy and then elsewhere in Europe and 
South America, In 1903 he came to New York’s Met¬ 
ropolitan Opera, where he made his debut In Riga- 
ktto. New York audiences were soon captivated by the 
purity of his “golden” tenor voice that had by then 
developed into perhaps the finest the world had ever 
known. Over the next 17years Caruso gave more than 
600 performances at the Met-his peak generally ac¬ 
knowledged as his 1919 role as Eleazar in La Juive. 
Made rich by his singing, he personally donated $5 
million to the Italian Red Cross in world war i and, 
raised another $21 million for the Allied cause. 
Forced from the stage late in 1920 by pneumonia, 
Caruso returned to his native Italy and died there the 
next year at age 48, 

CARVER, George Washington (c. 1864-1943) 

Negro scientist and educator/ His work with the 
peanu t, sweet potato and soybean contributed to 
diversification of Southern agriculture 

Bom to a slave mother near Diamond Grove, Mo,, 
about 1864, and kidnapped with her as a baby, 
George Washington Carver was ransomed and reared 
by his former while owner, Moses Carver, who en¬ 
couraged him to seek an education, In 1894 Carver 
graduated with a B.S. degree in agriculture and bot¬ 
any from Iowa State College, received, a master’s de¬ 
gree in botany two years later and taught briefly at 
Iowa State, In 1896, at the urging of booker t, 
WASHINGTON, he joined the staff of Tuskegee Institute 
(see colleges and universities, negro), where he 
taught and conducted research for the rest of his life. 
At Tuskegee, Carver improvised his own “movable 
school,” driving into the surrounding Alabama fields 
in a mule-drawn wagon to show poor farmers how to 
enrich their soil and improve their crop yields by 
planting sweet potatoes, soybeans and peanuts. To 
make diversification profitable for Southern farmers, 
who were traditionally bound to a one-crop cotton 
economy. Carver found more than 300 uses for the 
peanut, ranging from peanut butter to a component in 
the manufacture of insulating materials. For the sweet 
potato he devised more than 100 uses, ranging from 
postage stamp glue to sweet potato flour, which be¬ 


came an important food product during world war 
I. In addition to this work, which was instrumental in 
the ^ South’s increasing agricultural diversification 
during the 20th century, he carried on research into 
plant diseases and, in 1935, became a collaborator in 
the U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE’S Bureau of 
Plant Industry, for which he wrote many scientific 
bulletins. Before his death in 1943, at age 78, Carver 
was widely honored as one of the nation’s most influ¬ 
ential agronomists, 

CARWR, John (c. 1576-1621) 

First governor of the Plymouth Colony, 1620- 

21 / Chartered Mayflower for Pilgrims’ voyage/ 

A signer of the Mayflower Compact 

A stern and pious man with an acumen for business, 
English-born (c. 1576) merchant John, Carver left his 
native land where he had made his fortune to emi¬ 
grate to Holland in 1609-~and there, at Leyden, be¬ 
came a church deacon in the Puritan sect, In the next 
decade he airanged for the financing of the Pilgrims’ 
voyage to the New World, chartering the Mayflower 
for that purpose and obtaining the grant from the 
VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON Under wiiich the 
PLYMOUTH colony would be founded, He sailed with 
the Pilgrims in 1620 and, under the Mayflower 
COMPACT, of which he was a signer, was chosen first 
governor of the Colony. He died in office in 1621, 

See George F. Willison: Saints and Strangers, 

CAR\m, Jonathan {1710-1780) 

Explorer and author/ Publishedfirst account in 

English describing lands west of Mississippi 

River 

Although he would die in penury and maligned as a 
plagiarise Jonathan Carver—author of the first ac¬ 
count in English describing the regions beyond the 
Mississippi River—did, in his writings, encourage 
Western settlement. Massachusetts-born in 1710, 
Carver rose to the rank of captain in the Massachu¬ 
setts militia during the french and Indian war, and, 
in 1766, was sent West from Massachusetts by Maj, 
Robert Rogers (see Rogers’ rangers), probably as an 
agent for Rogers, who wanted to enter the fitt trade. 
Traveling westward by way of the Great Lakes, 
Carver crossed: the Mississippi and moved north, 
through What is now Minnesota. Frustrated in his at¬ 
tempt to publish his journals on his'return to Boston 
in 1768, he sailed to London the next year. Finally, he 
succeeded in puhlishingliis work in England. The first 
edition of his Havels Through the Interior Parts of 
North America came out in 1778 and went through 30 
reprints and many translations, Before his death in 
London in 1780, his fame was marred by the discovery 
that his accounts of Indian tribes were plagiarized 
from French sources, Buried in a pauper’s grave, his 
bones'were later-reihoved for a more respectable 
burial by British admirers. 
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CASABLANCA CONFERENCE (1943) 

Meeting at which Roosevelt and Churchill 
agreed to demand unconditional surrender of 
Axis nations in W, W. /// Invasion of Sicily and 
Italy planned, Eisenhower appointed theater 
commander 

Two months after the combined British and American 
invasion of North Africa in November, 1942, Allied 
prospects in world war ii for the first time appeared 
favorable, Hence in January, 1943, U.S. President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and British Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill met at the French Moroccan city 
of Casablanca in a spirit of confidence and optimism 
to plan future Allied policy and operations. To reas¬ 
sure their Russian ally that Britain and America 
would remain in the war and not sign a separate peace 
with Hitler’s Germany, the two Western leaders 
agreed to fight on until the Axis powers accepted an 
Allied demand for unconditional surrender, U,S, 
Gen. DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER was named overall the¬ 
ater commander for Allied forces, and the invasion of 
Sicily and Italy was set as the next Allied military step 
to follow the defeat of Axis armies in North Africa. 

CASS, Lewis {1782-1866) 

Soldier, statesman/ As governor of Michigan 
Territory extended white lands by Indian trea¬ 
ties/ As Secretary of War, 1831-36, suppressed 
Black Hawk uprising/ Minister to France, 1836- 
42/ U.S. senator, 1845-57/ Democratic presi¬ 
dential nominee, 1848/ Secretary of State, 
1857-60 

As the Democratic nominee for President in 1848, 
Michigan’s Lewis Cass lost the election probably be¬ 
cause he was considered by many Northerners as 
sympathetic to slavery. Yet, ironically, later in life he 
would resign his post as Secretary of State in protest 
against President james Buchanan’s softness toward 
the South on tlie eve of the civil war. New Hamp¬ 
shire-born (1782), Lewis Cass went West in 1799, 
making his name in the war of i 8 I2, in which he rose 
to the rank of major general. Appointed governor of 
the Michigan Territory (1813-31), he concluded a 
number of Indian treaties favorable to the white man 
and then, as Andrew jackson’s Secretary of War 
(1831-36), enforced these treaties in the black hawk 
WAR. Appointed minister to France by Jackson in 
1836, Cass, largely on the strength of his popularity as 
Jackson’s prot6g6, attempted but failed in 1844 to win 
the Democratic presidential nomination. The follow¬ 
ing year Michigan sent him to the U.S. Senate, where 
his stand on the wilmot proviso gave birth to the 
doctrine of popular sovEREiGNTY-the principle 
that a territory’s settlers should have the right to de¬ 
cide whether it be free or slave. This position, ac¬ 
ceptable to Southern Democrats, won him the party’s 
presidential nomination in 1848. But the party’s anti¬ 
slavery faction supported martin, van buren’s free 


SOIL PARTY candidacy, which won enough votes (o 
throw the election to Whig zachary taylor. Return¬ 
ing to the Senate in 1849, Cass served there until 1857 
when he became Buchanan’s Secretary of State, After 
resigning in protest against his chief’s policies in 1860, 
Cass retired from public life. He died in 1866. 

CASSATT, Alexander Johnston (1839-1906) 

President, Pennsylvania Railroad, 1899-1906/ 

Conceived plan for railroad tunnel between New 

Jersey and New York City 

Retired from the Pennsylvania Railroad for 17 years, 
Alexander Johnston Cassatt was recalled to become 
its president in 1899. After expanding and improving 
the road’s operations, the line’s former first vice presi- 
dent conceived the plan for the munificent Pennsyl¬ 
vania Station in New York City. His concept was to 
extend the line’s eastern terminus from New Jersey 
through a tunnel under the Hudson River, a project 
that was not completed until after his death in 1906, 
Pittsburgh-born (1839) and brother of the artist um 
CASSATT, he graduated from Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute as a civil engineer in 1859, first joining the 
Pennsylvania as a rodraan. 

CASSAn, Mary (1845-1926) 

American painter of impressionist school 

As a young woman, Mary Cassatt voyaged from he; 
native America to study art in Europe, living first in 
Italy and Spain and then in Paris, where she became 
a disciple of Edgar Degas and other French impres¬ 
sionist painters. Her work, for the most part remarka¬ 
bly fresh and astute studies of women and children, 
soon commanded such esteem from her Parisian 
mentors that she was invited, to exhibit with the im¬ 
pressionists from 1879 onward. Born to a socially 
prominent Pittsburgh family in 1845, the sister of in¬ 
dustrialist ALEXANDER CASSATT, Mary Cassatt encour¬ 
aged Americans to begin collecting the works of her 
fellow impressionists at a time when that school was 
still considered controversial in Europe. Mary Cassatl 
was the first major American artist to adopt success¬ 
fully the French impressionist palette and make of il 
a strong personal statement. Among her many noted 
works, a pastel, “The Young Mother,’’ hangs in the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris, and “Mother and 
Child” at the Metropolitan Museum in New York. 
Except for brief visits to her homeland, she spent her 
adult years in France, where she died in 1926. 

CASTLE, Vernon (1887-1918) and Irene (1894-1969) 

Dance team whose innovations revolutionuei 

ballroom dancing 

In their day, Vernon and Irene Castle revolutionized 
ballroom ,dancing, bringing a new excitement and 
elegance to the American dance floor. Indeed, their 
innovations—such as the one-step, turkey trot and 


Castle walk-were eagerly taken up on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Born Vernon Blythe in Norwich, England, 
in 1887, Vernon first trained to be a civil engineer. He 
became a dancer only by chance; In 1906, he accom¬ 
panied his actress sister, Coralie Blythe, to the U.S., 
where he was offered a bit part in a musical. The unu- 
sud dance he performed won him immediate ac¬ 
claim, and at 20 he launched upon this new career, 
changing his name from Blythe to Castle. In 1911 
Castle married Irene Foote (born in New Rochelle, 
N.Y., in 1894). The newly married couple journeyed 
to Paris, where they quickly won fame as a dance 
team. Returning to America in 1913, they were to 
enjoy tremendous popularity at home, earning up to 
$6000 a week for their performances on the stage. 
Their secret was to introduce simple steps that could 
easily be copied. Irene popularized bobbed hair and 
the slim boyish figure that was to become the trade¬ 
mark of the flapper of the 1920s. Meanwhile Vernon 
had taken up aviation, joining the Royal Flying Corps 
in 1916 and , flying .some 200 missions over enemy 
lines. A flight instructor of U.S. pilots at Fort Worth, 
Tex., he was killed in a crash in 1918, Before her death 
in 1969, Irene Castle twice remarried. 

CATEm,Willa(1876-m7) 

Novelist/ Best known for works on settlement of 
plains/ Won Pulitzer Prize, 1922 

Widely acclaimed as one of America’s most sensitive 
and creative novelists, Virginia-born (1876) Willa 
Gather often used the prairies of Nebraska, where she 
was raised, as the locale of her works, A graduate of 
the University of Nebraska (1895), she worked as a 
journalist, but after publication of her first novel, Al¬ 
exander’s Bridge (1912), devoted herself entirely to 
fiction, In many of her novels, such as 0 Pioneers! 
(1913), The Song of the Lark (1915) and My Antonia 
(1918), Miss Gather celebrated the courage and re¬ 
sourcefulness of European immigrants battling the 
hostile environment of the plains in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, Among her most popular novels are Death 
Comes for the Archbishop (1927) and Shadows on the 
Rock (1931), Her 1922 novel, One of Ours, was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize, Miss Gather died in New 
York City in 1947, 

CATHOLICISM (see Roman Catholic Church) 

CATLIN, George (1796-1872) 

Painter best remembered for his renderings of 
American Indians 

George Catlin, a lawyer turned painter, resolved to 
spend his artistic life “rescuing from oblivion” the 
vanishing race of Indians in America, To this end, he 
traveled and lived among the Indians, often risking 
death to paint them and write about their lives and 
customs. Eventually he produced hundreds of 
sketches and some 600 finished portraits of Indian 


warriors and squaws, along with depictions of their 
villages, domestic practices, games, mysteries and re¬ 
ligious ceremonies, Today his body of work remains 
an important fund of information on Indian life. 

Catlin was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa„ in 1796. As a 
child, his mother had been captured by Indians, and 
George grew up listening to her tales about them, He 
became a lawyer in 1818 but by then was also an ac¬ 
complished painter, In 1823 he quit the law and be¬ 
came a portraitist in Philadelphia; it was here that he 
saw a delegation of Indians en route to Washington, 
D.C., and made his resolution to capture on canvas 
the red man’s way of life. Following his death in 1872, 
his paintings were turned over to the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution, Among his numerous books was LifeAmom 
the Indians (\W). ^ 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS (set Appalachian 
Mountains) 

CATT, Carrie Chapman (1859-1947) 

A leader of the .suffragette movement/ Instru¬ 
mental in winning passage of the 19th Amend¬ 
ment, 1920, giving women right to vote 

WOMEN’S suffrage leader Carrie Chapman Catt de¬ 
vised and promoted the so-called “winning plan” that 
secured passage of the 19th Amendment, giving 
women the right to vote. A brilliant administrator, her 
strategy was to win the vote for women through con¬ 
stitutional amendment rather than by separate legis¬ 
lation in each of the states, After ratification of the 
19th Amendment in 1920, Mrs, Catt founded the 
league of women voTERS-with the mission of edu¬ 
cating women politically. Born in Ripon, Wis. in 1859, 
the daughter of Lucius and Maria Lane, she gradu¬ 
ated from Iowa State College in 1880, briefly studied 
law and then became school superintendent in Mason 
City, Iowa {1883-84), Following the death of her first 
husband, Leo Chapman, in 1886, she joined the Na¬ 
tional^ American Woman Suffrage Association as an 
organizer, In 1900 she was chosen by susan b. An¬ 
thony as her successor to lead the movement. The 
new president served until 1904, shortly before the 
death ofher second husband, George Catt, Drafted to 
return as president in 1915, she developed her suc¬ 
cessful strategy and remaiiiod active in women’s 
affairs and the peace movement' until her death in 
1947 at the age of 88. 

CATTLE BRANDS 

Introduced to America in 1500s by Spanish 

When, in the 1500s, the Spanish settlers of Mexico 
imported the first cattle seen in the New World, they 
introduced—at the same time—the custom of cattle 
branding to discourage rustling. Cattle branding was 
then common throughout southern Europe and can 
be traced back to ancient Egypt, As the Spanish ex¬ 
panded northwardoiit of Mexico, cattle bearing the 
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brand marks of Spanish ranchers appeared on the 
ranges of the present-day United States from Texas to 
California. A heated iron was applied to the flank of 
a roped and tied calf to sear the owner’s mark into the 
animal’s hide. To avoid ruining the hide and to min¬ 
imize screwworm infeetion, the brands were usually 
kept small, The Spanish practice was later adopted by 
American cattlemen in the old Spanish territories. 

CATTLE INDUSTRY 

Spanish and Mexican cattle raising in South¬ 
west, 1600-18S0s/ Texas Longhorns and trail 

drives, 1865-90/ Improvement of breeds and 

methods of cattle raising began, 1890 

In 1540, when the coronado expedition brought the 
Spanish army north out of Mexico in futile search of 
the Seven Cities of Cibola, a herd of lean Spanish cat¬ 
tle trotted along behind the column, They were the 
first cattle ever to enter what is now the United States. 
All but a few were eaten during the long journey, but 
enough remained for breeding and, by 1600, Spanish 
missionaries had begun training their Indian charges 
to raise cattle. By the 1830s there were more than 
400,000 cattle in caeifornia and the Southwest, 
roaming vast rancheros that surrounded the missions. 
The animals yielded tallow, hides, the basis of soap, 
and dried and pickled beef that were processed, sold 
and shipped East by land and sea. (Mexicans who did 
the unpleasant work of preparing these cattle prod¬ 
ucts were termed “greasers.”) 

Meanwhile, in the British Colonies along the At¬ 
lantic, small numbers of cattle were raised from the 
earliest days: “three heifers and a bull” arrived in 
Plymouth in 1624, Most New England villages and 
towns had official cowherds and laid out greens, or 
“commons,” for grazing, boston’s famous Common 
was intended “for a trayning ground and ,,. the 
feeding of cattell.” In the Colonial South, cattle were 
driven into enclosures called “cowpens” by mounted 
herdsmen, or “cowboys,” already known for their 
horsemanship and wildness, Cattle raisers helped 
push the frontier westward, searching for inexpensive 
pastureland. 

As Anglo-Americans moved into Texas in the early 
19th century, they brouglit with them their own cattle, 
derived from sturdy English stock. These mated with 
Spanish cattle to produce a new breed: the legendary 
Texas Longhorn. With horns spreading from three to 
six feet (occasionally eight feet), and long legs ideally 
suited for trekking across the parched Southwest, 
Longhorns were a lean, hardy breed and quickly be¬ 
came a mainstay of the Western cattle industry. 
Longhorn herds multiplied swiftly in Texas and, by 
1865, there was a glut of four million head in search 
of markets, They found them in Eastern cities now 
accessible for the first time by the newly built 
RAILROADS, In 1867 the first great cattle drive reached 
the new railhead at abilene, Kansas, by way of the 
CHISHOLM TRAIL from, Texas. By the 1870s the slaugh¬ 


ter of the BUFFALO and the restriction of the Plains 
Indians to reservations had left the plains states an 
almost empty expanse of grass. The area quickly filled 
with hundreds of thousands of Texas Longhorns and 
the relatively few men who herded them. This was the 
short-lived heyday of the cowboy and of the wild cow 
towns, such as Abilene and Dodge City, which pro- 
vided him with rough recreation on his rare days oil’. 
During the next 20-odd years, more than 10 million 
bawling Longhorns were driven to the railheads and 
shipped to Midwestern packing houses, notably in 
CHICAGO, where the huge Union Stockyards soon be¬ 
came the world’s largest. In 1875 the export of mil¬ 
lions of tons of beef to Europe began. During this era 
of the “beef bonanza,” ranchers, railroaders, bankers 
and meatpackers made enormous fortunes, But by 
1885 the range had already begun to .shrink as the 
HOMESTEAD ACT lurcd “ncsters” and sheepherders 
West to stake claims and tack up the hated baiuikii 
WIRE. Hostility between cattlemen and homesteaders 
was often violent: In just one of many range wars, 27 
men died by gunfire, 

The need to raise cattle on drastically reduced 
ranges, the introduction of new and improved breeds 
of short-horned cattle (such as the Hereford and 
Aberdeen Angus) and new government programs to 
improve the care and feeding of livestock radically 
altered the cattle industry. By the 1920s the Long¬ 
horns had been replaced by beefier breeds which fat¬ 
tened rapidly in smaller spaces, In recent times the 
feedlot system, in which many calves are penned to¬ 
gether and fed large amounts of grain, has made it 
possible to fatten cattle with unprecedented speed, 

The modem industry has grown to amazing pro¬ 
portions: more than 120 million cattle valued at about 
$25 billion. The U.S. produces almost a third of all the 
world’s beef, far more than any other nation, enougli 
to feed each American man, woman and child an 
average of 116 pounds of beef annually, while ex¬ 
porting some 50 million pounds to foreign markets, 

CAUCUS, CONGRESSIONAL 

Earliest method for choosing presidential and 

vice-presidential candidates, 1796-1824 

In the early 1700s, propertied Bostonians were se¬ 
cretly gathering in “caucus clubs” to endorse local 
candidates for office. (The word caucus is believed to 
be derived from an Algonquian word for elder or 
counselor,) A 1763 entry in the diary of JOHN adamS 
mentions such a caucus club: Its members met ai 
night in a garret, there, Adams wrote, to “drink (lip 
and smoke tobacco till you cannot see from one end 
of the room to another,” while choosing town oflicials 
“before they are chosen by the town.” 

Caucus clubs had been active throughout the rev¬ 
olutionary WAR, and it was natural that, when the 

DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN and EBDERALIST parties 

wished to choose candidates for’election, to succeed 
retiring President george Washington in 1796, each 
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should form its caucus in Congress, Meeting in secret, 
F ederalist congressmen agreed upon john adams and 
THOMAS PINCKNEY for President and Vice President 
respectively, while the Republicans tapped thomas 
JEFFERSON aiid AARON BURR, (Adams was elected 
President; Jefferson, Vice President,) In the next pres¬ 
idential election, the congressional caucuses met 
again to select candidates, but after 1800 a growing 
opposition to the caucus developed, as critics argued 
that it was undemocratic for closed meetings of con¬ 
gressmen to choose the President and Vice President 
of the United States, By 1824 .supporters of An¬ 
drew jackson had stirred such anticaucus sentiment 
that, in Jackson’s words, “a congressional caucus 
would politically Damn any name put forth by it.” 
That year a congressional caucus met for the last time 
—only a quarter of its members present—to angry 
shouts of “Adjourn! Adjourn!” from the Jackson- 
packed galleries. The caucus nominated william h, 
CRAWFORD for President, In the election, Crawford 
won fewer votes than either john quincy adams or 
Jackson, and the caucus system died with his can¬ 
didacy—to be replaced by the national convention. 
(See conventions, party nominating,) 

CAUCUS, PARTY 

Meeting of party members in House and Senate 

to select officers and plan party policy 

A few days before Congress begins its yearly session, 
members of each party in each house gather to choose 
officers and develop theirparty’s positions on pending 
legislation, 

Before the end of the civil war, party caucuses 
were relatively powerless: Slavery had so splintered 
party structure in both the House and the Senate that 
often no party could muster a majority to rule. In 
1869, however, the Republicans won two-thirds of the 
House seats and, led by Speaker james g. blaine, 
forged ironclad party discipline. Decisions voted by 
two-thirds of the caucus members were binding oh the 
rest. Strong Republican speakers, wielding power 
through control of the caucus, ruled the House for 
much of the next 41 years, until resentful dissidents 
overthrew the near-dictatorial rule of Speaker Joseph 
cannon in 1910, (By then the very word “caucus” had 
become so offensive to Republicans that they re¬ 
named their nonbinding meetings “conferences.”) 

Because Democrats have traditionallybeen divided 
over civil rights, their caucuses have never been as 
united or powerful as the OOP’s. In fact, Senate cau¬ 
cuses of both parties have been less formal or binding 
than those in tlie House, 

On most issues, a legislator is still expected to go 
along with the policy decisions of his party’s caucus. 
Though occasional displays of independence because 
of personal conscience or constituent pressure aretol- 
erated, habitual rebels are often roughly dealt with by 
the party leadership and may suffer loss of patronage 
0 r cherished committee appointments. 


CAVALIERS 

British royalists/ Emigrated to Va, during and 

after the Cromwellian revolution, 1641-49/ 

Added gentility and elegance to Colonial life 

During the 1640s many sturdy British farmers and 
their families who had remained loyal to the Stuart 
king, Charles I, in his contest with Puritan leader Ol¬ 
iver Cromwell emigrated to Virginia rather than re¬ 
main in England after Cromwell’s victory, Among 
them were a number of landed gentiy and their sons 
who had been forced to flee England as a result of the 
Cromwellian revolution. Many of these “cavaliers” 
became the masters of vast plantations. These gentle¬ 
man farmers—with their fine wines and furniture, 
their sleek horses and numerous servants-lived lives 
of luxury and ea,se unprecedented in America, The 
newcomers gave a distinctive tang of Briti,sh gentility 
and elegance to Virginia life, They remained fiercely 
loyal to the Stuarts, balking at parliamentary decrees 
issued in far-off London and rejoicing at the Stuart 
Restoration in 1660. (Ironically, among the cavaliers 
was John Washington, the great-grandfather of 
georgewashington who, more than a centuiylater, 
would lead the Colonies in revolt against another 
British king,) 

CAYUGA INDIANS (see Five Nations) 

C£L0R0N DE BLAINVILLE, Pierre Joseph de 

[1693-1759] 

French soldier and explorer/ Attempted to hold 

Ohio Valley for France, 1749 

In June, 1749,200 French soldiers and 30 friendly In¬ 
dians set out from Montreal on a long secret journey 
by canoe, Their object; to reassert French control of 
the Ohio, Valley, then menaced by growing British 
pressure from across the Alleghenies. They paddled 
more than 1300 miles, through the Great Lakes, down 
the Ohio, up the Miartii and home again byway of 
Detroit. Along the why they scared off British traders 
and parleyed with Indian allies, trying to convince 
them to remain loyal to France', At strategic points 
along the riverbank they buried inscribed lead plates 
proclaiming French ownership. The expedition’s 
leader was an experienced officer, Pierre Joseph de 
Cdloron deBlainville. The Montreal-born (1693) sol¬ 
dier son of a soldier, Cdloron was first commissioned 
at 22 and quickly won a reputation for daring and 
craft in fighting the British and their Indian allies, 
COloron’s 1749 expedition, however, did France little 
lasting good; ffie British traders returned, the Indians 
remained undependable and the Ohio Valley fell to 
the British after the french and Indian war, C6- 
loron died of wounds received in that war on April 12, 
1759, The inscribed tablets he had so painstakingly 
buried lay ignored in the ground until the 19th cen¬ 
tury, wheii a few were found and shown in ra useums. 
See W, J. Eccles; France in America. 
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CEMETERIES, NATIONAL 

Burial grounds provided by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for eligible citizens/ Congress authorized 
national graveyards, 1862/ Arlington, first na¬ 
tional cemetery, established, 1864/ 98 national 
cemeteries on U.S, territory hold more than one 
million interments 

The tradition of providing free gravesites and markers 
to those who have served the nation reflects the “citi¬ 
zen army” origins of the U.S, military establishment 
and the conditions faced by soldiers fighting on the 
nation’s Western frontier. Commanding officers of 
frontier outposts were required to bury all the dead of 
their garrison communities. 

During the civil war, Union Army regulations re¬ 
quired individual burial of soldiers in registered 
graves, and in 1862 Congress approved an act author¬ 
izing the President to purchase land “to be used as a 
national cemetery,” Accordingly, Arlington na¬ 
tional CEMETERY, in Virginia, across the Potomac 
from Washington, D.C., was established in 1864. 

Any member or honorably discharged former 
member of the U.S, armed forces, U.S. citizens who 
served honorably in armed services of allied coun¬ 
tries, their spouses and dependent children are eligi¬ 
ble for burial in national cemeteries. Certain other 
public officials are also entitled to national cemetery 
plots. There are more than one million graves in 98 
national cemeteries in the U.S, and Puerto Rico. 
Thirteen are administered by the National Park 
Service, 85 by the Department of the Army, 

CENSUS 

Decennial counting of U.S. population/ Re¬ 
quired by Constitution/ First national census, 

1190/ Census data used in Government economic 
planning and for congressional reapportionment 

As a means of periodic reapportionment of the House 
of Representatives, the authors of the constitution 
required that a national census be taken “within three 
years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent term of 
ten years,” Such a count has been made each decade 
since the 1790 census found that there were 3,9 million 
people in the U.S, For apportionment purposes, In¬ 
dians were not counted at all, and each Negro slave 
was counted as three-fifths of a white man. The, na¬ 
tional population was broken down by sex, and the 
numbers of white males over and under 16 were listed. 

As the country grew, Congress enlarged the scope 
of the census. In 1810, a list of manufactures was 
added; in 1840 statistics concerning agriculture, fish¬ 
eries and mining were gathered; and in 1850 places of 
national origins and birthrates were recorded. In 1880 
Congress established the first permanent census office 
which, in 1902, became the Bureau of the Census 
(now under the department of commerce). By then 
the need for statistics to forecast the nation’s future 


needs had greatly increased, and certain data were 
gathered at short intervals. Currently, enumerations 
of businesses, government agencies, employment, 
housing, construction, foreign trade, transportation 
and other indices are taken on five-year, annual, 
monthly or even weekly intervals, while population 
changes are recorded minute-by-minute according to 
the estimates of Government demographers. In 1970 
door-to-door census takers were, in part, replaced by 
a self-enumeration system in which householders re¬ 
ceived and returned questionnaires by mail. 

See Carroll Wright: History of the Census. 

CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION {1876) 

America's first world exposition/ Held in Phila¬ 
delphia/ Machinery Hall main attraction 

In 1876 the U.S, was gripped in a delirium of .self- 
congratulation. A centuiy had passed since the dec¬ 
laration OF independence, and nearly every city 
and town in the country held a celebration, with pa¬ 
rades, fireworks, oratory and acres of bunting. But the 
nation’s,official celebration was fittingly centered in 
Philadelphia, the city in which the Declaration had 
been issued, Flere 10 years of planning and an expen¬ 
diture of some $11 million came to fruition as Presi¬ 
dent ULYSSES s, grant Opened the exposition on May 
10 , and the first of some eight million paying visitors 
pushed through the gates. Inside they saw a bewilder¬ 
ing array of exhibits: about 30,000 exhibitors (includ¬ 
ing 50 foreign nations) showed their wares in 167 pa¬ 
vilions built in a wild variety of architectural styles, 
There were exhibits of almost every conceivable sub¬ 
ject, but the hit of the exposition was Machinery Hall, 
Long lines waited patiently for hours to view the vast 
throbbing machines—the steam engines and turbines 
and dynamos—that fueled the nation’s growing in¬ 
dustrial might. During the 1870s most Americans 
shared Walt Whitman’s unabashed belief in technol¬ 
ogy as “sacred industry.” One reporter wrote after 
he had seen Machinery Hall: “Surely here, and 
not in literature or art, is the true evidence of man's 
creative powers. Here is Prometheus unbound,” 

CENTRAL AMERICA-U.S. RELATIONS 

Polk Administration obtained right to build 
canal across Panamanian Isthmus, 1846/ In 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, 1850, Britain and U.S. 
renounced exclusive control over any future 
Isthmian canal/ Britain ceded full rights to U.S 
to construct canal, 1901/ U.S, supported Pana¬ 
manian revolution, 1908, obtained sovereignty in 
perpetuity over Panama Canal Zone/ Marines 
sent to Nicaragua, 1912, 1927/ Leftist Guate¬ 
malan regime deposed by CIA-armed exile 
groups, 1954/ Flags of both U.S. and Panama 
flown in Canal Zone since 1962 

For nearly a century and a half, U.S, policy toward 
Central America has been determined by the map. As 


far back as 1846, when the fames k, polk Administra¬ 
tion first signed a treaty with Colombia granting the 
U.S, the right to build a canal across the Panamanian 
Isthmus in return for a guarantee of Colombian sov¬ 
ereignty over Panama, American leaders saw such a 
canal as the key to water communication between the 
far coasts of the North American continent. But Brit¬ 
ain, too, nourished designs for a Central American 
canal, and the mid-19th century saw competition be¬ 
tween the two nations for influence throughout the 
region. In the clayton-bulwer treaty of 1850, both 
Britain and the U.S renounced exclusive national 
control over, or the right to fortify, such a canal. But 
their rivalry—often marked by military confrontation 
-went unabated until about 1855, when Great Brit¬ 
ain, distracted by the Crimean War, began withdraw¬ 
ing its military presence from Central America. 

With the departure of Britain, the U.S, inherited a 
free hand in Central America, In 1855, American pri¬ 
vate interests completed the Panamanian railway 
across the Isthmus, and the following year American 
soldier of fortune william walker was set up as 
“president” of anarchy-ridden Nicaragua by Com. 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, Vanderbilt established a 
portage across Nicaragua to compete with the Pana¬ 
manian railway, but he then had a falling-out with 
Walker, who was later executed by a firing squad, 

These Nicaraguan intrigues were to prove a model 
for America’s Panamanian intervention in the first 
yea.r of the 20th century. By then a French company 
which had begun a canal across the Isthmus had quit 
in failure, and the U.S.-now a “two ocean” power in 
the wake of the Spanish-American WAR-had signed 
a new treaty with Britain in 1901 that superseded the 
Clayton-Bulwer accord and gave America the right to 
build, operate and fortify a Central American canal. 
U.S. Secretary of State John hay, after arranging to 
buy out the bankrupt French company for $40 mil¬ 
lion, forced upon Colombia’s minister to Washington 
a treaty paying Colombia $10 million and an annual 
rental of $250,000 for U.S, sovereignty in perpetuity 
over the Canal Zone. When Colombia repudiated the 
agreement in August, 1903, Frenchman philippe jean 
bunau-varilla, with assurances of American sup¬ 
port, promptly organized a coup d’etat to detach Pan¬ 
ama from Colombia. The bloodless “revolution” 
came in early November, 1903, with Pre.sident Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT Ordering American warships to the 
area to prevent Colombia’s suppression of Bunau- 
Varilla’s insurrection. The U.S. instantly recognized 
the new Panamanian republic and, in the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty of 1903, obtained sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone in perpetuity. Construction on the pan¬ 
ama CANAL soon commenced, to be completed 12 
years later. But the terms of American occupation of 
the canal were to prove a constant source of friction 
between the U.S. and Panama, which has repeatedly 
demanded a revision of the 1903 treaty. As a gesture 
to Panama, its flag has been flown beside that of 
the U.S. inside the Canal Zone since 1962, 


After the Panama Canal had become a reality, the 
U.S. more than ever came to regard all of Central 
America as the nation’s own “backyard” and a region 
vital to America’s national and strategic interests. 
Moreover, by the time the canal was under way, U.S. 
private enterprise had established a strong foothold in 
Central America, Chief among the big American 
firms with interests in the area was the United Fruit 
Company, Founded in 1899 by minor c, keith, an 
American who had gone to Costa Rica to build rail¬ 
roads and began adding banana plantations to his 
holdings, United Fruit grew rapidly in economic 
muscle until it not only dominated the entire banana 

industry of Central America but local politics as well- 

maintaining in power friendly governments in “ba¬ 
nana republics” to assure its unimpeded operations. 
For decades. United Fruit was for many native Cen¬ 
tral Americans the very symbol of “Yankee imperial¬ 
ism”—with the “big stick” of American power at the 
ready to enforce its vital interests, 

By the end of the first decade of the 20th century, 
the Federal Government was thus committed both to 
the completion of the Panama Canal and to safe¬ 
guarding American investments in Central America, 
When, therefore, the dollar diplomacy of the wil¬ 
liam Howard TAFT Administration failed, in the case 
of Nicaragua, to maintain a docile environment for 
U.S. activities, military intervention under the mon- 
roe doctrine soon followed. First in 1912, and then 
again in 1927, American Presidents used U.S, Marines 
to intervene militarily in the internal affairs of Nica¬ 
ragua, and, in 1954, the U.S. central intelligence 
agency (CIA)—acting at the behest of dwight d, 
Eisenhower’s Secretary of State, john foster 
DULLEs-engineered the overthrow of a Communist- 
oriented regime in Guatemala, using Guatemalan 
exile forces trained and armed by the United States. 

Later, Guatemala itself was employed by the CIA 
as a staging area for 196Fs unsuccessful bay of pigs 
invasion against Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Founded by Congress, 1947, to centralize Gov¬ 
ernment's intelligence-gathering activities/ 

First director. Rear Adm, R. H. Hilknkoetter/ 
Best-known director, Allen W. Dulles, relieved 
after Bay of Pigsfiasco, 1961/ Later directors in¬ 
cluded John A. McCone, appointed 1961; Rich¬ 
ard M. Helms, 1966; James R. Schksinger, 1972; 
William E, Colby, 1973/ Agency's budget and 
operations kept secret even from Congress 

Until after world war ii the U.S. had no centralized 
intelligence-gathering arm, relying for its information 
about the activities of foreign, governments upon a 
host of separate sources, the reports of which filtered 
back to Washington Through channels such as the 
Army, Navy, the wartime office of strategic ser¬ 
vices and the State Department, But in 1947, angered 
by the Often contradictory intelligence reports that 
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crossed his desk, President harry s. truman, with 
characteristic bluntness, ordered the creation of 
“some outfit that can make sense out of all this stuff,” 
Congress obliged, and in July, 1947, Truman signed 
into law a bill establishing the Central Intelligence 
Agency (CIA). With Rear Adm. R. H. Hillenkoetter 
as its first director, the agency was responsible solely 
to the President through the national security 
COUNCIL. The size of the CIA’s budget, its methods of 
operation and all other aspects of the agency’s work 
were to be kept secret even from Congress. 

In the words of its best-known director (1953-61), 
Allen W, Dulles, the agency would “have nothing to 
do with policy” but only “try to get at the hard facts 
on which others must determine policy,” From its 
mammoth headquarters at Langley, Va., the CIA 
went on to become involved in virtually every major 
international crisis of the cold war; it is believed to 
have played key roles, for example in the overthrow 
of leftist governments in Iran (1953) and Guatemala 
(1954) and to have acted secretly to forward U.S. in¬ 
terests in the Suez Crisis (1956) and the Congolese 
(1961) and later the Vietnam wars. Yet only rarely has 
the public learned of such CIA involvements. Two 
notable exceptions were the disclosure of the CIA role 
in the u-2 INCIDENT of 1960 and the ill-starred bay of 
PIGS INVASION of 1961—a military fiasco that led 
President JOHN f. Kennedy quickly to replace Dulles 
with a new director, John A. McCone, Most recently, 
the CIA has been headed by Richard M. Helms 
(1966-72); James R. Schlesinger, appointed to suc¬ 
ceed Helms in 1972; and William E. Colby, who suc¬ 
ceeded Schlesinger in 1973. 

CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY (stt Railroads) 

CENTRAL POWERS (see World War I) 

mkdmCK,FrenchEnsor (1844-1919) 

U.S. admiral and naval theoretician/ President, 

U.S. Naval War College, 1900-03 

As one of a group of learned and scientifically minded 
U.S. naval officers who rose to command rank in the 
last years of the 19th century, French E. Chadwick, 
along with men such as Alfred t. mahan, helped 
build a modern American Navy that was the equal of 
any foreign fleet. Virginia-born in 1844, Chadwick 
saw CIVIL WAR combat as a midshipman on the Union 
side before graduating from the U.S. Naval Academy 
in 1864. The first man ever to be appointed a U.S, 
naval attache, he served in the U.S, Embassy in Lon¬ 
don from 1882 until 1889, there gathering intelligence 
on European navies that greatly aided the cause of 
American naval development. A member of the naval 
court of inquiry that investigated the sinking of the 
battleship Maine at the outbreak of, the Spanish- 
AMERICAN WAR (1898), Cliadwick was later cited 
for bravery during the war’s climactic battle of Santi¬ 
ago, Before his death in 1919, he served as president 


of the Naval War College (1900-03), and, after retir¬ 
ing as a rear admiral in 1906, he wrote widely on naval 
history, diplomacy and the underlying causes of war. 

CHAIN GANGS 

Groups of convicts chained together andforced to 

perform hard labor/ System flourished in South 

from post-Civil War era through 1940s 

Called by one observer “one of the more ingeniou.s 
systems of malicious oppression,” chain gangs of con¬ 
vict labor built highways and railroads and toiled in 
lumber camps and on plantations through wide 
reaches of the South between 1870 and the 1940s. 
Chained together so that they could be easily guarded, 
unknown numbers of convicts, usually Negroes, died 
from overwork, sunstroke, starvation and brutality. 
They were forced to work, said one prisoner, “from 
can to can’t—from when you can see in the morning 
to when you can’t at night,” 

In the post-Civil War period, Southern judges 
sometimes used the system to maintain the subser¬ 
vience of newly freed slaves, a chain-gang terra both 
punishing the prisoner and serving as a warning to 
other Negroes, Chain gangs worked on state projects 
or were leased out to private contractors who were 
often given life-and-death authority over the convicts. 
The leases were a form of political patronage, and 
many contractors amassed fortunes from the forced 
labor of prisoners in their charge. 

In 1885 Southern writer george Washington 
CABLE, in his book The Silent South, exposed the 
chain-gang system then prevalent in 10 Southern 
states, calling it “murder for money.” However, chain 
gangs (operated by the states rather tlian private con¬ 
tractors) were still common in 1932 when Robert El¬ 
liot Bums wrote his sensational autobiographical ex¬ 
pose, a Fugitive from a Georgia Chain Gang. The 

book, and a movie based on it, were instrumental in 
rousing public opinion and, by the late 1940s, prison 
reform laws had eliminated most chain gangs. 

See C. Vann Woodward: Origins of The New South, 

CHAMBERLAIN, Jo.shua Lawrence (1828-1914) 

Union general, educator/ Governor of Me,, 

1866-71 

Given his background as a college professor and 
former theology student, Joshua L, Chamberlain ap¬ 
peared an unlikely candidate for military honors. At 
the Battle of Gettysburg (1863), however, Union 
Colonel Chamberlain fought so fiercely that he was 
later awarded the medal of honor. Born in Maine In 
1828j Chamberlain graduated from Bowdoin College 
and then studied for the ministry before returning to 
his alma mater as a teacher in 1857. Granted a leave 
in 1862 to study abroad, he instead joined the 20lh 
Maine Infantry and, in 1863, was promoted to colo¬ 
nel. During the civil war he took part in 24 battles, 
was wounded six times and ended the war a major 


general of volunteers. His heroism was recognized by 
Gen, ULYSSES s. grant, who selected Chamberlain to 
accept the Confederate surrender at Appomattox 
COURT HOUSE in 1865, After the war, Chamberlain 
returned to Maine, serving as the state’s governor 
(1866-71)andpresidentofBowdoin(1871-83),Atthe 

time of his death in 1914, he was surveyor of the port 
of Portland, Me. 

See Wallace Willard: Soul of a Lion, 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wilt {Wilton Norman) 

(1936- ) 

All-time scoring leader of National Ba.sketball 

Association. 

By the end of the 1972-73 basketball season, his 14th 
in the professional leagues, Wilton Norman (Wilt the 
Stilt) Chamberlain had scored more points and 
grabbed more rebounds than any player in National 
Basketball Association (NBA) history.. In the 1971-72 
season he led the Los Angeles Lakers to their first 
world championship; five years earlier he had 
brought the Philadelphia 76ers a league title. 

A Negro, bom in Philadelphia in 1936, the seven- 
foot-one-inch Chamberlain first gained fame at 
Overbrook High School in 1955, then won All-Amer¬ 
ican honors at the University of Kansas in 1957 and 
1958. After joining the NBA’s Philadelphia Warriors 
in 1959, he had a record per-game average of 50.4 
points in 1961-62, scoring an incredible 100 in one 
game. In 1968 he signed a five-season contract with 
Los Angeles for a reported $300,000 per year, and in 
1973 he joined the American Basketball Association’s 
San Diego club as player-coach for an estimated 
$600,000 per year. 

CHAMBERS, Whittaker (see Hiss-Chambers Case) 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

Bumessmen’s organizations/ First American 
, chamber formed in Colonial New York, 1768/ 

National organization created, 1912/ Interna¬ 
tional chamber organized, 1920/ U.S. chambers 

claim some three million members, 1970s 

American chambers of commerce are a modern 
counterpart of medieval merchant guilds. The first 
chamber of commerce was formed in Marseilles, 
France, in 1599, and New York City merchants 
formed the first such organization on American soil in 
1768, when the province of New York was still a Brit¬ 
ish colony. The Colonial New Yorkers’ purpose 
—“encouraging commerce, supporting industry, ad¬ 
justing disputes relative to trade and navigation and 
producing such laws and regulations as may be found 
necessary for the benefit of trade in general”-re- 
mains the essential aim of modern chambers. 

Such local busine,ssmen’s organizations spread 
steadily across the country in the 19th century, some¬ 
times calling themselves Boards ofTrade. In 1912, at 


the suggestion of President william Howard taft, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, a 
federation of over 3100 local groups, was created to 
work for “good citizenship, good government and 
good business” Although approved by the Govern¬ 
ment, the national chamber is an independent entity, 
unlike many of its foreign counterparts, and has tra¬ 
ditionally opposed Government regulation of busi¬ 
ness. As the representative of some three million 
businesses and businessmen—the world’s largest as¬ 
sociation of its kind-the national chamber is the rec¬ 
ognized spokesman for an important segment of the 
American business community, espousing economy 
in government and the principles of a private, free- 
enterprise economy and individual business initiative. 
It publishes the periodical Nation's Business, and is 
affiliated with the International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, Formed in 1920, the latter body has grown to 
represent organizations in 40 nations, and enjoys con¬ 
sultative status with the united nations. 

CHAMPLAIN, Samuel de (c. 1570-1635) 

French explorer/ Made first voyage to Canada, 

1603/Founded Quebec, 1608 

One of the eager listeners to the exciting tales of New 
World exploration told in the French port city of 
Brouage in the late 16th century was young Samuel de 
Champlain, who was bom there about 1570. Swept 
into the vortex of France's religious wars, Champlain 
fought both as a soldier and a sailor before sailing on 
a Spanish ship to the West Indies and Mexico in 1599, 
Thereafter Henry lY of France persuaded Cham¬ 
plain to join an exploring and colonizing expedition 
to North America in 1603. During this first of 12 voy¬ 
ages he would make to what is now Canada, the ex¬ 
plorer ascended the St. Lawrence River as far as the 
Lachine Rapids above th& site of Montreal and noted 
the area’s suitability for colonization. In later voyages 
he expertly mapped the coast of New England as far 
south as Cape Cod. 

Cliamplain returned to the St. Lawrence lnT608, 
founding upon tlie site known by the Indian name 
"Quebec” the first while settlement in New France, 
The next yetu, on a raid with his friends the Mon- 
tagnais and their allies, the Hurons and Algonquins, 
against the Iroquois, Champlain reached the lake in 
New York to which he gave his name. On ano ther trip 
with the Hurons, he mapped Lake Huron, More than 
any other explorer of his time, Champlain made this 
part of North America known to the world. 

Champlain’s siding witli the Hurons against the Ir¬ 
oquois, who obtained aid from the Dutch and British, 
deepened hostilities in the protracted bloody warfare 
between the tribes that would continue for genera¬ 
tions. When the British besieged Quebec in 1629, 
Champlain-as govemorof New France since 1626- 
was forced toxuirender. Heldprisonerforashort time 
in England, he then lived in Paris until his return to 
Quebec as governor in 1633. He devoted himself to 
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strengthening the colony until his death on Christmas 
Day, 1635. Champlain’s collected Works, published in 
the years 1622--36, stand among the great accounts of 
conquest and exploration. 

See W, C. Eccles: France in America; and Samuel 
Eliot Morison: Samuel Champlain of New France. 

CHANCELLORSVILLE, BATTLE OF (see Civil 
War) 

CHANDLER, Zachariah (1813-1879) 

U.S. senator, 1857-75, 1879/ Radical Republi¬ 
can, sought to impeach President Johnson, 1868 

After amassing a fortune in trade, banking and land 
speculation in Michigan, New Hampshire-born 
(1813) Zachariah Chandler entered politics, He was 
elected mayor of Detroit in 1851 and three years later 
helped organize the republican party. Sent to the 
U.S. Senate in 1857, Chandler, in arguing against any 
concessions to the South on the eve of the civil war, 
held that “a little bloodletting” wouldn’t be a bad 
thing if it saved the Union, During the ensuing conflict 
he served on the committee on the conduct of the 
WAR, which he used as a sounding board to criticize 
President abraham Lincoln, demanding immediate 
abolition of slavery and more vigorous prosecution of 
the war. After Lincoln’s assassination in 1865, Chan¬ 
dler and other radical republicans pressed for 
harsh treatment of the defeated South, and the 
Michigan senator was a leader in the impeachment 
of President Andrew joi-inson (1868). Defeated for 
Senate reelection in 1875, Chandler served two years 
as President ulysses s. grant’s Secretary of the 
Interior (1875-77) and in early 1879 returned to the 
Senate but died later that year. 

CHANDLER ACT (sQt Bankruptcy Laws) 

CHANNING, William Ellery (1780-1842) 

Clergyman/ Early spokesman for Unitarianism 

After years of conflict between his conscience and the 
Congregational faith which he had long served as a 
minister, William Ellery Channing, in 1819, publicly 
renounced the Calvinist concept of a wrathful God 
and a depraved humanity in favor of the gentler, hu¬ 
manistic teachings of the nascent Unitarian move¬ 
ment, As the pastor of Boston’s prestigious Federal 
Street Church (1803-42) and a recognized religious 
leader, Channing saw his public conversion to Uni¬ 
tarianism greatly strengthen the movement, Born in 
Newport, R.L, in 1780, Channing graduated from 
Harvard in 1798 and, after a short Interval as a private 
tutor in Virginia, took up the ministry, In 1820 he 
published The Moral Argument Against Calvinism, 
and that same year formed the Berry Street Confer¬ 
ence of liberal ministers, which half a decade later was 
reorganized as the American Unitarian Association, 
Channing’s advocacy of pacifism, prison reform, 


temperance, public education and abolition of slaveiy 
greatly influenced his fellow New Englanders Ralph 

WALDO EMERSON, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU, and affected American 
thought long after his death of typhoid fever in 1842. 

Cmmm Octave (1832-1910) 

Aviation pioneer/ Conducted early gliding ex¬ 
periments/ Adviser to Wright brothers 

Following a successful career as a railroad civil engi¬ 
neer, Octave Chanute took up the study of aeronau¬ 
tics in the late 1800s, After examining the work of 
contemporary glider experimenters—particularly of 
the German pioneer Otto Lilienthal—he designed 
and developed his own gliders in Chicago, te.siin| 
them on the windswept shores of Lake Michigan. 
Progress in Flying Machines, a compilation of Cha- 
nute’s magazine articles, was published in 1894 and 
influenced wilbur and orville wright in their con¬ 
struction of gliders and then of a powered flight craft, 
Chanute became their adviser, visiting them at Kittj 
Hawk, North Carolina, 

Born in Paris, France, in 1832, Chanute came to 
America at an early age, was educated in New York 
City and then moved across the country working on 
railroads and overseeing construction, especially of 
bridges, The city of Chanute, Kansas, a railway cen¬ 
ter, was named for him. He died in 1910 in Chicago. 

CHAPBOOKS 

Popular, inexpensive books of the Colonial era 
and first half of the 19th century 

The comic books of their time, chapbooks-nanied 
after the chapmen, or peddlers, who sold them-were 
written to satisfy the popular taste in America during 
the Colonial period and in the early 19th century. 
Cheap in price and crudely illustrated, they offered 
Bible stories as well as action-packed tales and a rich 
trove of jokes, puzzles, riddles, songs, homespun say¬ 
ings, bizarre facts, marvels and practical advice. One 
of the most popular American chapbooks was Mary 
Rowlandson’s Captivity (1682), an account of a 
woman captured hy the Indians, which sold five mil¬ 
lion copies, At first the books were imported from 
England, where they had been introduced via France, 
but later they were produced on home soil by native 
publishers such as isaiah thomas, Achieving theit 
greatest popularity in the early 19th century, they 
had largely disappeared by the time of the civil war 

CHAPLIN, Charles Spencer (1889- ) 

Motion-picture actor, director, producer/ Made 
film debut, 1913/ Cofounder, United Artists, 
1919/ Best known for his silent film portrayals of 
“the little tramp ” and films satirizing society 

One of the major contributors to motion pictures in 
the first half of the 20th century, Charlie (Charles 


Spencer) Chaplin is perhaps best remembered for his 
silent-flim role as “the little tramp”—the jaunty and 
mischievous little fellow with the mou.stache, baggy 
pants, frock coat and oversize shoes for whom life was 
an endless sequence of defeats to be overcome only 
through pluck and humor, Bom in a London, En¬ 
gland, slum of music-hall-performer parents in 1889, 
Chaplin was early left to shift for himself when his 
father died and his mother entered an asylum, But he 
had already become a child actor at seven, and during 
a 1913 American tour was discovered by mack 
sennett, who offered him a Hollywood contract with 
Keystone Films, Chaplin made his movie debut in 
1913, and within a year was writing and directing his 
own films, By 1918 he had built his own motion-pic¬ 
ture studio in Hollywood, and in 1919 joined with 
MARY PiCKFORD and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS ill the for¬ 
mation of United Artists Releasing Corporation, 
through which the partners distributed their films. 
Among the great comic’s best-known movies are The 
Kid (1921), The Gold Rush (1925), City Lights (1931), 
Modern Times (1936) and his first talkie, The Great 
Dictator (1940), a satirical spoof of Nazi Germany’s 
Adolf Hitler, Many of Chaplin’s films were loaded 
with a social criticism underscored by humor, and in 
the U.S, he was often accused of leftist sympathies 
and Communist affiliations, which he denied, Con¬ 
troversial for his love life as well as his politics, 
Chaplin moved to Europe in 1952, returning to the 
U.S. only once—in 1972, to be honored by the Ameri¬ 
can motion-picture industry. 

CHAPMAN, John (see Appleseed, Johnny) 

CHAPULTEPEC, ACT OF 

Hemispheric mutual defense treaty signed at 
Mexico City, 1945, by U.S. andl9Latin-Ameri- 
can republics/ Broadened Monroe Doctrine to 
cover aggression by any American nation 

In providing for the common defense of the Americas 
against any aggressor nation, foreign or hemispheric, 
the 1945 Act of Chapultepec dramatically broadened 
the scope of the monroe doctrine, which had been 
aimed only at forestalling aggression directed against 
the Americas from outside the hemisphere, The act 
was adopted by the Inter-American Conference on 
Problems of War and Peace, which met at Chapiilte- 
pec Castle in Mexico City from Feh, 21 through 
March 8, 1945, In point of fact, the conference was 
designed by the U.S, to bring pressure to bear upon 
Argentina in the closing stages of world war ii, 
Throughout the war Argentina had expressed its 
sympathies with the Axis powers, Germany and 
Japan, and President franklin d, ROosEVELT—in 
freezing Argentine assets in the U.S. in 1944—accused 
that country of failing to fulfill its “solemn pledges to 
the other American republics,” All the American re¬ 
publics except Argentina and El Salvador were in¬ 
vited to the Chapultepec conference and placed their 


signatures upon the mutual defense document 
adopted in Mexico City early that March, The accord 
stated that aggression by one American state against 
another would be regarded as aggression against all 
the signatories, and specified the “use of armed force 
to prevent or repel aggression.” On March 27,1945- 
just three weeks after the Chapultepec agreement- 
Argentina reversed itself and formally declared war 
on Germany and Japan. 

CHARITY SCHOOLS (sk Public Schools) 

CHARLES RIVER BRIDGE CASE (1837) 

Established legal concept of the public responsi¬ 
bility of private corporations 

In the DARTMOUTH COLLEGE case of 1819, Chief Jus¬ 
tice JOHN MARSHALL had rulcd that a state cannot 
make laws infringing upon the charter of a private or¬ 
ganization. While Marshall’s decision had the effect 
of protecting private organizations from political en¬ 
croachment, in upholding the sanctity of the charter 
or contract, Marshall had appeared to grant blanket 
immunity to corporations against any action brought 
by the state, even on behalf of the public. In the 
Charles River Bridge Case (Charles River Bridge 
Company v. Warren Bridge) of 1837, Chief Justice 
ROGER TANEY modified Marshall’s ruling to protect 
the public interest from private infringement, The 
case grew out of the fact that, in 1785, Massachusetts 
had chartered the Charles River Bridge Company to 
build and operate a toll bridge across the Charles 
River at Boston. When the state, in 1828, approved a 
proposed free bridge—the Warren Bridge—across the 
Charles in the same area, the Charles River Bridge 
Company claimed monopoly rights and tried, 
through litigation, to block construction of the free 
bridge, Taney, rejected the company’s monopoly 
claims, and his decision for the first time enunciated 
the legal concept that private corporations do not 
have the right to retard or do injury to the public wel¬ 
fare. Moreover, Taney’s decision began to spell out 
the concept of the state’s “police power” to promote 
the public welfare at the expense of private rights and 
interests. 

CHARLESTON, CAPTURE OF (see 
Revolutionary War) ■ 

CHARTER COLONIES 

First Colonial charters granted to Virginia Com¬ 
pany of London and Plymouth Company, 1606/ 

Md. est. by proprietary charter, 1632; Pa., 1681/ 
Crown eventually rescinded most early Colonial 
charters to create royal Colonies 

After Sir waiter raleigh’s second failure in 1591 to 
plant a British colony in North America on Roanoke 
Island, Va. (now in North Carolina), 15 years passed 
before the Crown was to authorize new Colonial ven- 
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tures in the New World, When colonization was re¬ 
newed, Britain tried to assure the settlers better 
financing and management by means of commercial, 
or corporation, charters—granting the right, in 1606, 
to the VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON and the Plym¬ 
outh Company to issue stock to underwrite colonizing 
expeditions, Thereafter the Crown granted further 
commercial charters to the Massachusetts bay com¬ 
pany (1628) and the Hudson’s bay company (1670). 
Such charters defined the relationship between a Col¬ 
ony and the Crown and between a Colony’s financial 
backers and its settlers. Besides land and economic 
privileges, the charter gave the sponsors broad gov-: 
erning powers, including the authority to appoint the 
Colony’s governor and to make its laws, To attract 
settlers to the New World, the sponsors in turn often 
had to make generous concessions, including the right 
of self-government. As early as 1618 Virginia Colo¬ 
nists obtained a charter granting them the right to call 
an assembly of representatives, and ultimately all the 
charter Colonies had similar legislative bodies, (See 

COLONIAL LEGISLATURES.) 

After 1632, proprietary colonies, such as Mary¬ 
land and PENNSYLVANIA, became the chief form of 
charter Colony; a single person or group of per¬ 
sons, instead of a company, was given complete rights 
of ownership and government over the land to be 
colonized—but the proprietors, too, had to relinquish 
some of their powers to the people, by forming legis¬ 
lative bodies elected by the Colonies. A third type of 
charter was given to the incorporated, or squatter. 
Colonies of Rhode island (1643) and Connecticut 
(1662), whose leaders requested' charters from the 
Crown only after the Colonies had already been set¬ 
tled, The main feature of charter Colonies—whether 
corporation, proprietary or incorporated—was that 
they owed allegiance to the Crown but were removed 
from its direct jurisdiction—their charters serving as 
constitutions which, they claimed, gave them the 
“rights of Englishmen.” 

Sporadically,Throughout the Colonial period, the 
Crown attempted to reclaim authority over the settle¬ 
ments in America, changing the status of most to 
royal colonies, in which the, king was represented 
by a royal governor and had the power of veto over 
Colonial legislation. Mismanaged Virginia fell under 
royal sway first, in 1624; new Hampshire, small and 
weak, asked for royal status in 1679; and inde¬ 
pendent-minded Massachusetts had its charter re¬ 
voked in 1684 and became, in effect, a royal Colony, 
James 11 took away new York’s charter in 1685 and 
then united the northern Colonies into a dominion of 
NEW ENGLAND (1686-89) Under his control. But the 
new form of government ended soon after he was 
deposed in 1688, and all but Massachusetts and New 
York had their charters restored. 

Succeeding English monarchs continued the effort 
to reclaim the charter Colonies, new jersey’s propri¬ 
etors surrendered their charter in 1702; in 1719 the 
Crown bought north Carolina and south Caro¬ 


lina from their proprietors; and in 1753 Georgia 
reverted to the Crown by a provision of its charier. By 
1776 there were only four charter Colonies left: Con¬ 
necticut, Maryland, Pennsylvania (including the three 
Lower Counties comprising Delaware) and Rhode 
Island. 

CHARTER OAK 

According to tradition, hiding place of Conn.'s 

charter during dispute with Crown, Ml 

On the night of Oct, 31,1687, Connecticut’s Colonial 
governor and his council gathered reluctantly in 
Hartford, Conn, Summoned by Sir edmund andro.s, 
head of the newly created dominion of new En¬ 
gland, the officials had been ordered by King James 
II of Britain to turn over the Colony’s Crown charter 
to Andros. As the king’s agent. Sir Edmund was at¬ 
tempting to consolidate the Colonies under more di¬ 
rect and forceful rule by the Crown, In the midst of 
the meeting, with Andros present, someone snulfcd 
out the candles; the charter was spirited from the hall 
and, according to tradition, hidden in the hollow of 
an oak tree, Until 1856, when a hurricane felled the 
“Charter Oak,” it stood in Hartford as a venerated 
monument to the independent spirit of the Colonists. 

CHARTER OF LIBERTIES AND PRIVILEGES 

Legislation guaranteeing rights in New York 

Colony, 1683/Revoked by King James II 

By 1683 the Province of New York was under the .sole 
proprietorship of James, Duke of York. Though un¬ 
hampered by any obligation to obtain popular con¬ 
sent to his edicts, James was under pressure front 
some of his Colonists—particularly residents of Long 
Island, who refused to pay import diities-to calU 
representative assembly. This body, summoned in 
1683 by the Duke of York’s representative. Gov, Sir 
EDMUND ANDROS, passed 15 laws, including a Charter 
of Liberties and Privileges, Essentially a constitution 
for the Colony, the charter called for a legislative as¬ 
sembly based on population; guaranteed the rights of 
property and the liberties of Englishmen; and de¬ 
clared that the assembly’s consent must, be obtained 
for all taxes levied. The duke initially approved the 
charter,, but upon his accession to the throne as James 
11 (1685) he promptly rescinded it. Instead he formed 
the dominion of new England (1686), to which New 
York was annexed two.years later as a royal province, 

CHARTER OF PRIVILEGES 

Revised constitution of Pennsylvania Colony/ 

Became effective, 1701 

Although Pennsylvania’s first constitution, the First 
Frame of Government-written by william penn in 
1682—was the most popular of its time in America, it 
nonetheless proved asourcoof frustration to manyin 
the Colony. Power to originate laws was vested in the 
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governor and the council, only one-third of whose 
members were elected. The assembly, all of whose 
members were elected annually, had authority only to 
approve laws promulgated by the council. For years 
the assembly made known its annoyance with this 
system by obstructing and delaying the council’s 
measures. Finally Penn agreed to work with the as¬ 
sembly in drafting a revised constitution, Under the 
New Charter of Privileges, put into effect in 1701, the 
council’s lawmaking powers were eliminated; the as¬ 
sembly acquired these, as well as the right to levy 
taxes, Moreover, the governor was denied the author¬ 
ity to dissolve the assembly, Affirming all the rights 
granted in the earlier constitution, the charter went on 
to declare that all “who shall profess and acknowl¬ 
edge One Almighty God” could exercise religious 
freedom, Only Christians were permitted to hold 
office, however. The new constitution remained in 
force until Pennsylvania proclaimed the end of its 
Colonial status in 1776, 

See Gary Nash: Quakers and Politics. 

CHASE, Salmon Portland {1808-1873) 

Statesman, jurist/ Helped found Republican 

Party/ Secretary of the Treasury, 1861-64/ 

Chief Justice ofU.S., 1864-73 

An outspoken enemy of slavery, Salmon P. Chase 
served as lawyer for fugitive slaves so frequently that 
he was called "attorney general for runaway Ne¬ 
groes.” Born in Cornish, N.H., in 1808, Chase spent 
most of his youth in Ohio, went east to study at Dart¬ 
mouth college and returned to Cincinnati to begin 
law practice in 1830, Prominent as an opponent of the 
William Lloyd Garrison brand of abolitionism, which 
favored agitation over political action. Chase joined 
the new liberty party in 1840 and became its leader 
in Ohio. In 1848 he was elected to the U.S. Senate by 
a coalition of free soilers (the successors of the Lib¬ 
erty Party) and antislaveiy Democrats in the Ohio 
legislature. 

In 1854 Chase issued his “Appeal of Independent 
Democrats in Congress to the People of the United 
States,” in which he denounced the kansas-neb raska 
act (1854) as threatening to spread slavery through¬ 
out the West, Thereafter he turned his energies to the 
organization of the new republican party in Ohio, 
which elected him governor in 1854 and again in 1856, 

In IMO Chase unsuccessfully sought the Republican 
nomination for President, losing to abraham Lin¬ 
coln, who appointed him Secretary of the Treasury 
(1861--64), As secretary, Chase had the difficult task of 
directing the country’s finances during the civil war. 
He also proposed the national banking system, which 
was established in 1863. 

After several clashes with Lincoln over policy and 
patronage, which were aggravated by Chase’s con¬ 
tinuing itch to run for President, Chase resigned as 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1864, The President then 
appointed him Chief Justice of the United Slates 


(1864-73), As Chief Justice, Chase presided over the 
Senate during President Andrew Johnson’s im¬ 
peachment trial, and his calmness and good judgment 
helped a.ssure the President a fair trial. After again 
failing to obtain the presidential nomination in 1872, 
this time as a Democrat, Chase died in New York in 
1873. 

See Albert B. Hart: Salmon P, Chase. 

CHASE,Samiiel{1741-1811) 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 1796-1811/Im¬ 
peached in 1804 but acquitted 

In 1804 Justice Samuel Chase of the U.S. Supreme 
Court was impeached by the House of Representa¬ 
tives for “high crimes and misdemeanors” and tried 
the next year by the Senate. A staunch federalist and 
an irascible, overbearing man, Chase had delivered 
politicaJ speeches in court and denied Jeffersonian 
Republicans fair trials under the alien and sedition 
acts. Now the Republicans were in office and they 
resolved to punish Chase and curb the power of the 
Federalist-controlled Supreme Court. 

Chase’s conduct had admittedly been improper, 
but the necessary two-thirds majority of the Senate 
did not believe him guilty of a high crime or misde¬ 
meanor and he was acquitted, No other Supreme 
Court justice has ever been impeached, and Chase’s 
acquittal helped assure the independence of the court. 

Born in Somerset County, Md., .in 1741, Chase was 
a delegate to the continental congress and signed 
the declaration of independence. Originally ap¬ 
pointed to the Supreme Court by President george 
WASHINGTON, Chase resumed .his place on the bench 
after his trial and served until his death in 1811. 

CHASE, ) 

Economist, author/ Advocate of planned ecdii- 
omy to avoid depressions 

Believing that machines lield tlie key to prosperity 
and peace but had instead caused depressions and 
war, American economist S tuart Chase argued for an 
“economy of abundance” based on the rational u.se of 
men, machines and resources. In such books as The 
Tragedy ofWaste{m5) and and Machines {1929) 
he examined (he contradictions of poverty and waste 
under capitalism, and in the Economy of Abundance 
(1934) and Rich Land, Poor Land (1936) he proposed 
methods to fight the Depression of the 1930s. His later 
writings dealt with the problem of communica¬ 
tion—T/ie Tfranny of Words (1938)—and social 
science-r/i(? Proper Study of Mankind (1948) and 
Live and Jm Live (1960)^ Born in New Hampshire in 
1888, Chase graduated'from Harvard (1910); after 
working as an accountant, he investigated the meat 
industry for the federalirade commission andlater 
servedi as a consultant for the securities and ex¬ 
change commission and the iennessee valley 
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chAteau-thierry, battle of (see wom 

Warl) 

CHATTANOOGA CAMPAIGN (see Civil War) 

CnmCX Charles {1705-1787) 

Congregational theologian/ Minister, First 

Church of Boston, 1727-87/ Opposed views of 

Jonathan Edwards 

It was largely through his opposition to the stern Cal¬ 
vinist outlook of his more famous colleague in the 
church, JONATHAN EDWARDS, that Boston-born (1705) 
CONGREGATIONALIST cleric Charles Chauncy won 
eminence as a liberal theologian in 18th-century New 
England. In 1727 the Harvard-educated Chauncy was 
ordained a Congregational minister at the First 
Church of Boston-occupying the pulpit there for the 
next 60 years-and soon found himself at doctrinal 
sword’s point with his famous contemporary. Believ¬ 
ing that an inner transformation was necessary for 
spiritual regeneration, Edwards championed the re¬ 
vivalism of the GREAT AWAKENING that swept the 
Colonies in the 1730s and 1740s. This Chauncy op¬ 
posed, criticizing the extravagant emotionalism of re¬ 
vivalism in such writings as Enthusiasm Described 
(1742) and Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Reli¬ 
gion in New England {IWi). Insisting that mankind 
possessed free will, Chauncy also opposed Edwards’ 
strict Calvinist belief in predestination and original 
sin. Chauncy fought successfully against his church’s 
adoption of an Anglican system of bishoprics in 
America, and at his death in 1787 was better known 
abroad than any American preacher except Edwards. 
See Conrad Wright: The Beginnings of Unitarianism 
in America. 

CHAUTAUQUA MOVEMENT 

Established, 1874, at Chautaucjiia, N. 1/ Com¬ 
bined adult education with entertainment 

There is only one Chautauqua—a quiet town on 
Chautauqua Lake in western New York State. Yet by 
the early 1900s the educational institution to which it 
gave its name was so widely imitated that scores of 
‘Ithautauquas” appeared throughout the U;S. 

■Mlhe original institution had its beginning when 
JohnHeyl Vincent-an educator and Methodist min¬ 
ister (latera'bishop)-together with L^ 

Akron, Ohio, manufacturer—recommended to a 
Methodist assembly held at Chautauqua in 1873 that 
it set up an institute for Sunday-school teachers. The 
new facility was intended to satisfy the ‘‘general de¬ 
mand for summer rest by uniting daily study with 
healthful recreation,” The following year the Chau¬ 
tauqua Assembly opened its doors, and before long its 
directors broadened its program to include concerts, 
lectures and courses in the sciences and humanities, as 
well as general entertainment. Although founded by 
Methodists, the Chautauqua Assembly never at¬ 


tempted to make its programs denominational, and 
the public came in throngs each summer. 

In 1878 the Chautauquapioneeredinhome reading 

and correspondence school courses, giving impetus lo 
the adult education movement in America. A.s ite 
fame spread, the Chautauqua was imitated in many 
other places; “chautauqua,” with a small c, was used 
to describe any combination of popular education 
and entertainment—often given in a tent or out of 
doors, with the flavor of a revival meeting or counliy 
fair. 

The chautauquas were actually the second adult 
education movement of their kind witnessed in 
America. The first, the Lyceum movement, had been 
founded in 1826, and often the chautauquas engaged 
their lecturers through lyceum bureaus. In the early 
1900s, with the development of the circuit chautauqua 
plan, ‘‘packaged” chautauquas traveled from town to 
town in the summer, presenting varied programs in 
circus tents. Later in the 20th century-with the com¬ 
ing of the movies, automobiles and radio-the travel¬ 
ing chautauquas were destined to fade away, but the 
original one-incorporated as the Chautauqua Imii- 
tution—continues to draw large crowds every sum¬ 
mer. Its eight-week program provides lectures, music, 
operas and plays and also offers summer-school 
courses (carrying college credit) in music, education 
and other fields of study. 

CHAVEZ, Cew(/P2 7- ) 

Labor leader/ Organized United Farm Workers 

Union, charteredbyAFL-ClO, 1966 

In the early 1960s a community-action worker, Cesar 
Chavez, the son of Mexican-American migrant farm 
workers, took his life savings of $1200 and used it to 
launch the National Farm Workers Association, De¬ 
termined as a first step to organize California’s grape 
pickers into a union, Chavez—with the support of 
trade union leaders and national figures such as rod- 
ert f. KENNEDY— won a strong following among mi¬ 
grant workers, and in 1966 his United Farm Workers 
(UFW) received its AFL-CIO charter, In the late 
1960s the UFW conducted a long strike against lire 
grape growem, instigating a nationwide boycott of 
table grapes in 1968, Eventually grapes all but di.sap- 
peared from markets in many major cities, and finally 
the growers capitulated, signing union contracts with 
workers. In 1970 Chavez led a similar boycott against 
lettuce growers as part of his drive to win bargaining 
rights for other farm workers and defied a court in¬ 
junction to call off the nationwide boycott, spending 
20 days in jail as a result. His UFW union had serious 
competition from the rival Teamsters’ Union in or¬ 
ganizing migrant farm workers, 

Born near Yuma, Ariz„ in 1927, Chavez spent liis 
childhood in migrant labor camps. After naval service 
in woi^D WAR II, he returned to farm work before 
becoming a staff member (1952) and then general di¬ 
rector (1958-62) of veteran organizer Saul Alinsky’s 
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Community Service Organization, which encouraged 
self-help projects among slum dwellers, 

CHECKS AND BALANCES 

Safeguards against tyranny written into first 
three articles of US, Constitution, which created 
separate branches of government with competing 
powers 

‘‘It will not be denied,” wrote james madison in the 
FEDERALIST Papers (1787-88), “that power is of an 
encroaching nature,” Madison went on to argue that, 
for the three branches of the proposed new national 
government defined in the freshly written U.S, con- 
STiTUTiON-then awaiting ratification by the states— 
there must be “some practical security for each 
against the invasion of the others,” This, in fact, the 
authors of the Constitution had tried to provide in the 
document’s first three articles, for which the idea of 
the separation of powers and “checks and balances” 
had been the guiding principle. These articles created 
three separate branches of the Federal Government— 
executive, legislative and judicial. Each would act to 
limit, and influence, the exercise of power by the 
others. Thus, under the Constitution, for example, 
when the President vetoes a bill passed by Congress, 
the latter can refuse the former appropriations or leg¬ 
islation that would make his will law. And although 
Congress—by a two-thirds vote of both houses—can 
override a presidential veto, the Supreme Court can 
declare an act of Congress unconstitutional and 
therefore null and void. 

CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 

Use of smallpox-infected blankets to combat 
hostile Indians proposed, 1768/ Gas shells used 
in Civil War/ Widespread use of poison gas dur¬ 
ing W,W,1/ US, renouncedeven "second strike” 
use of biological warfare, 1970, and began de- 
. straying stockpiles of such weapons 

In 1943, in the midst of world war ii. President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT gave voicc to a long-assumed 
U.S, policy when he announced that the U.S.'would 
use chemical and biological weapons only if they were 
first used against Americans. Almost three decades 
later,, in the midst of the Vietnam war, President 
RICHARD M. NIXON took Iiis predecessor’s pledge a 
step farther by unilaterally renouncing the use of 
germ warfare under any circumstances, and, in the 
months to follow, U.S, stockpiles of many biological 
weapons were destroyed. Despite such statements, 
critics contend that chemical and biological warfare 
was employed in Vietnam. They cite, as evidence, the 
use of potent tear and nausea gas, defoliants and 
herbicides. The Government, however, claims these 
weapons are not in themselves lethal and are there¬ 
fore not covered by the ban. 

The* debate over the use of sickness-spreading 
weapons goes far back in American history, at least to 


1763, when General .ieffery amher.st suggested that 
smallpox-infested blankets be dnstributed to hostile 
Indians during pontiac’s war. The experiment was 
not tried because of fear that the disease might then 
spread among whites. During the civil war Confed¬ 
erate sailors on blockade runners set up smoke 
screens as concealment. And Union gunners, at the 
siege of Charleston (1863), fired shells containing a 
variety of gases, but without noticeable effect. Not 
until world war i did the full horror of chemical 
warfare become apparent. Shells containing deadly 
chlorine, phosgene and mustard gases came into use, 
first by the Germans and, in retaliation, by the Allies, 
including, in 1918, the Americans. All told, gas war¬ 
fare between 1915 and 1918 accounted for 1,3 million 
casualties, including 91,000 deaths. By the beginning 
of world war II (1939) all major nations had large 
stockpiles of chemically lethal weapons, but so great 
was the fear of retaliation that only Japan dared use 
them, and then only against the Chinese who could 
not respond in kind, Over the years there have been 
several efforts to control the use of gas and 
gerra-spreadingweapons by international agreement. 
But like war itself, the most effective deterrent seems 
to be the fear of retaliation. 

CHEROKEE INDIANS (see Five Civilized Tribes; 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia) 

CHEROKEE NATION v. GEORGIA (1881) 

Decision leading to forced removal of Cherokee 
Indians from Ga. to Okla. 

Of the FIVE civilized tribes of the southeastern U,S„ 
the Cherokees of western Georgia were the most “civ¬ 
ilized” in white man’s terms. Prosperous and Chris¬ 
tian, they lived in log cabins, farmed the land and 
had a written language (.see .SEQUOYAH).,But they 
also occupied land that white settlers coveted, and this 
proved their downfall. In 1802 Georgia secured a 
pledge from the Federal Government to remove all 
Indians from the state. When the Government— 
which had also pledged the Indians permanent occu- 

E —failed to act, Georgia enacted a statute in 
rat abrogated the Cherokees’ laws and divided 
up their lands. The Cherokees appealed to the U,S. 
Supreme Court, claiming that as a foreign nation with 
treaty rights, they had sovereignty over their lands. 
Speaking for the court majority, Chief Justice john 
marshall, in 1831, held that the high court had no 
jurisdiction in the case because the Cherokees were 
not, in fact, a foreign nation. Later, in Worcester v, 
GEORGIA (1832), Marshal] held that the state of Geor¬ 
gia could not pass laws affecting Cherokee territory 
because the tribe was under the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Government, When Georgia defied Mar¬ 
shall, President Andrew jackson refused to support 
the court, Thus the way was paved for the Federal 
Goverament’sforcedremoval,inl835-38,oftheCher- 
okeesfrom their tribalJands in Georgia to Oklahoma, 
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CHERRY VALLEY MASSACRE (see Brant, 
Joseph; Butler’s Rangers) 

CHESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE CANAL 
(see Canals) 

CHESAPEAKE-LEOPARD INCIDENT (1807) 

British frigate fired on U.S. ship, impimed al¬ 
leged deserters/ One of incidents leading to War 
of 1812 

In June, 1807, there occurred an impressment incident 
that brought Britain and the U.S. to the verge of war, 
The U,S. frigate Chesapeake hadjust left Norfolk, Va,, 
for a Mediterranean cruise on June 22 when she was 
ordered to halt by the captain of the British frigate 
Leopard, who demanded the right to search her for 
alleged British deserters. Although he had not pre¬ 
pared the Chesapeake for battle. Com, James Barron 
refused to allow a search. The Leopard then fired 
broadsides into the American ship, and after three 
men were killed and 18 wounded, Barron was forced 
to submit. He hauled down his flag, and a boarding 
party removed four men, three of them native Ameri¬ 
cans. The Chesapeake limped back to port, Barron 
was later court-martialed, found guilty of negligence 
and suspended from active duty for five years. 

Reports of the incident caused violent indignation 
in the U.S. and brought demands for immediate war 
against Britain, President thomas Jefferson issued a 
proclamation prohibiting British ships from entering 
American ports to obtain supplies, Britain offered to 
make reparations to the families of the wounded and 
dead, and finally returned two of the men, but she 
continued her policy of impressing British seamen 
from neutral ships. This issue of impressment kept 
relations strained between the U.S, and Great Britain, 
and was one of the main factors leading to the war 
ofi8i2, 

cams, Langdon {1776-1857) 

U,S. congressman/ Specdcer of the House, 

1814-15/ President, Second Bank of the U,S 

1819-22 

In 1819 Langdon Cheves reluctantly turned down a 
nomination to the U.S. Supreme Court in order to 
serve as president of the Second bank of the united 
STATES, a post he held until 1822, Cheves saved the 
bank, which had been poorly managed, from collapse 
by instituting sound money policies that were later 
followed by NICHOLAS BIDDLE, 

Born in 1776 in Abbeville District, S.C., Cheves 
served m the state legislature from 1802 to 1809 and 
was then elected to the U.S. House of Representatives 
(1811-15), where he succeeded henry clay as 
speaker in 1814. In later years Cheves was a successful 

planter, He died in 1857 in Columbia, S.C, 
CHEYENNE INDIANS (see/* Tribes) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Second most populous city in U.S., 3,569,559 
{1970)/ Major commercial, transport and indus¬ 
trial center/ Incorporated a city, 1857/ De- 
stroyedbyfire, 1871/ Intense labor strife, ISSOs- 
90s/ Period of gangland wars, 1920s/Became 
major port for international shipping with open¬ 
ing of St. Lawrence Seaway, 1959 

A triumph of human ingenuity and stubbornness over 
disasters both man-made and natural, Chicago-the 
nation’s second largest, city, with a population of 
3,369,359 (1970 census)-is one of the country’s lead¬ 
ing manufacturing, service, art, transportation and 
educational centers. As late as the 1860s, however, ihe 
future of Chicago seemed much in doubt, and a Mid- 
western newspaper predicted that the Illinois city on 
the^ banks of Lake Michigan might soon disappear 
owing m“the temporary character of [its] buildings, 
the transient feeling of [its] citizens, the general reel- 
lessness as to business reputation,,, and the general 
looseness of,,. morals.” Several years later the pre¬ 
diction almost came true when the Chicago fire of 
1871 burned down much of the city, 'The City of the 
West is dead!” opined the poet john greenleaf 
WHITTIER. But within a decade Chicago was all but 
rebuilt~its wood frame buildings in the downtown 
area replaced by structures of stone and brick, con¬ 
crete and steel, its nascent meat-packing and manu- 
facturingindustries thriving, its importance as the hub 
of the nation’s rail-transport system growing steadily 
and the brash confidence of its citizens restored. 

The city’s history began in the 1770s, when a Frenclt 
fur trader, Jean Baptiste Point du Sable, established 
a temporary^ trading post on the marsh that now lies 
beneath Chicago. In 1804 John Kinzie became the 
area’s first permanent settler, soon to be followed by 
a trickle of pioneers. In 1825 the opening of the brie 
CANAL helped Chicago become a thriving transship¬ 
ment point for Western agricultural commodities 
moving east and Eastern consumer goods heading 
west, and a gateway for westward-bound settlers,. 

By 1837 Chicago was large enough to be incorpor¬ 
ated a city, but it was a community that kept sinking 
into the mud on which it was built. So omnivorous 
was the mud in devouring streets and structures, and 
so fierce were the periodic floods that rushed over the 
shores of Lake Michigan and the banks of the Chi¬ 
cago River, that an Illinois banker once declared the 
site uninhabitable and refused its citizens a loan for 
civic improvements, For years Chicagoans bent their 
efforts toward shoring up their disappearing buildings 
and raising the levels of theirstreets by piling up land¬ 
fill over the boggy soil. In the 1850s the future de- 
the sleeping car, george m, pullman, 

supervising the raising of aiowntoL hotef a full 
eightfeet on 2500jackscrews, while patrons and staff 
went about their affairs, hardly noting their ascent. 
Later, after the great fire, much of the city was rebuilt 


on pilings and caissons imbedded in rock below the 
swamp. 

Even before the fire the nation’s growing continen¬ 
tal rail systems were converging on Chicago, and by 
the late 1870s the city was without peer as a national 
transportation center. Its role as meat packer to the 
nation was also growing rapidly, while new industries, 
such as steelmaking-both in the city and in nearby 
industrial suburbs-were attracting tens of thousands 
of immigrants from Europe, Half frontier town, half 
sophisticated metropolis, Chicago, in the last decades 
of the 19th century and the early years of the 20th, 
exemplified both the best and the worst in American 
society. Writers such as carl sandburg, Theodore 
DREISER and EDGAR LEE MASTERS; architect.s such as 
LOUIS H.„ SULLIVAN, JOHN W, ROOT and D, H. 
BURNHAM; educational institutions such as the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago, Northwestern and Illinois Institute 
of Technology; and burgeoning cultural attractions 
such as the Art Institute of Chicago, the Chicago 
Symphony and Field Museum of Natural History all 
combined to give the city a reputation for intellectual 
leadership. But Chicago’s miles of festering slums, its 
brazenly open “red light district,” its chronically cor¬ 
rupt political machine, its bloody labor-management 
warfare (see haymarket riot, pullman strike)- 
and, in the 1920s, its gangland slayings under the aegis 
of AL CAPONE— gave the city a less enviable repute. 

In recent decades Chicago, like other major U.S, 
cities, has continued to show a dual nature to the 
world. In Chicago enrico fermi achieved for science, 
in 1942, the , first sustained nuclear chain reaction. 
Here, too, commerce thrives in the world’s largest 
commodity market, and oceangoing freighters dock, 
after a journey up the st, Lawrence seaway (com¬ 
pleted in 1959) to disgorge the goods of Europe and 
load up with the manufactures and agricultural 
bounty of the Midwest, And here an ever-expanding 
array of elegant hotels, apartment houses and office 
buildings lines the shore of Lake Michigan or reaches 
skyward from the bustling streets of the business 
“Loop,” But Chicago, a mecca since World War II for 
hundreds of thousands of migrating Southern blacks, 
is also, according to a recent study, the most residen- 
dally segregated city in the North, Thus while Chi¬ 
cago rightly prides itself on its recent, near-boundless 
commercial growth, it remains, in the 1970s, party to 
many of the same problems of urban decay, poverty 
and racial division that afflict the nation at large. 
See Bessie Levine Pierce: Chicago. 

CHICAGO FIRE 

OctoberS-lO, 1871/ Took anestimated500 lives, 

left 90,000 homeles.i, destroyed about four sq, mi, 

of city , 

Legend holds that the epic Chicago fire of 1871 began 
when Mrs. O’Leary’s cow kicked over a lantern in the 
O’Leary barn, touching off a ,fire that consumed the 
barn and quickly enveloped surrounding buildings. 


Although no evidence exists to substantiate the story 
about the cow, the conflagration did start in the barn 
of Patrick O’Leary, a laborer whose residence lay near 
the heart of the city. Flames were first sighted about 
9:30 p.M,, Sunday, Oct. 8,1871, by a night fire lookout 
stationed on top of the Chicago courthouse. The vast 
scale of the ensuing damage is generally attributed to 
the lookout’s having given an inaccurate location for 
the fire, causing extensive delay in the marshaling of 
fire-fighting forces. Moreover, conditions were ideal 
for the rapid spread of the inferno: high winds, Chi¬ 
cago’s multitude of wooden structures that were 
tinder-dry from drought, and a fire department ex¬ 
hausted after fighting a 16-hour fire the day before. As 
the wall of flame driven by a strong southwest wind 
moved northeasterly across the city, men, women and 
children fled before it on foot, in carriages and on 
horseback, carrying infants and the infirm and what¬ 
ever valuables they could' manage. Authorities 
opened the city jail, freeing all prisoners except mur¬ 
derers, who were marched off under guard. In the 
pandemonium, looting was widespread. Many people 
sought refuge along the shore of Lake Michigan, 
standing in the water or burying themselves in wet 
sand to escape flying sparks and firebrands. Mean¬ 
while, fire fighters worked valiantly, at times blowing 
up buildings in a vain effort to cut off the advance of 
the flames. 

With the aid of an unexpected rainfall, the blaze 
was finally brought under control the morning of Oct, 
10. By then the 29-hour conflagration had taken an 
estimated 300 lives, injured hundreds more, caused 
some $200 million in property damage andJeft about 
90,000 people homeless. The burned-out area covered 
about four square miles, and the city’s business district 
was gutted. Refugee camps were set up at the edge of 
the still-smoldering city, and relief supplies poured in 
from around the nation and the world, By 1875 little 
trace of the disaster would remain, however, as a 
modern metropolis of concrete and steel was built 
upon the city’s ashes, 

CHICKAMAUGA, BATTLE OF (see ar//Ifar) 
CHICKASAW INDIANS {$cc Five CMixed Tribes) 

CHILD, Lydia Maria Francis {1802M880) 

Author, abolitionist/Mitedanti'sldvery fteekly , 

Lydia Maria Francis, born in Medford, Mass,, in 
1802, beganherlong, successfulcareeras aiWriter with 
the publication of two popular , novels, Hoborrwk 
(1824) and The ReMr (1825), .The next.year she 
started a bimonthly magazine, ./w;em7eMj6'e//n/7y, In 
1828 she married Boston lawyer David Lee Child, 
Both soon joined the abolitionist movement and, in 
1833, Mrs. Child published An Appeal in Favor of That 
Class of Americans Called Africans, a little book which 
made many converts but also aroused violent hostil¬ 
ity. The sale of her novels slumped, and her magazine 
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failed in 1834, but many prominent antislavery lead¬ 
ers—including CHARLES SUMNER and SALMON P. 
CHASE— were strongly influenced by her views. 

From 1841 to 1849 Mrs. Child edited the weekly 
National Anti-Slavery Standard ia'Hew York. She and 
her husband retired to a small farm in Weyland, 
Mass., in 1852, where she continued to write and to 
support the antislavery movement. She died in 1880. 

CHILD LABOR LAWS 

Legislative efforts at restricting employment of 
children/ Federal statutes, 1916, 1919, struck 
down by U.S. Supreme Court/ Proposed child 
labor amendment to U.S. Constitution, 1924, not 
ratified by states/ Fair Labor Standards Act, 
1938, upheld by Supreme Court, regulates labor 
of children in most occupations 

The employment of children in productive labor in 
America goes back to the days of the puritans, Chil¬ 
dren then worked beside their parents in the fields and 
in handicraft industries. Often children were appren¬ 
ticed, when still very young, to a craftsman in order to 
learn a trade and provide for their futures, a practice 
sanctioned by custom that had its origins in the guilds 
of medieval Europe. In the rural, handicraft, cottage- 
industry economy that characterized America from 
the first settlement until the rise of industrialism in the 
19th century, child labor, when considered at all, was 
thought to be merely part of the educative process of 
preparing youth for productive lives. 

With the coming of factories, large-scale mining 
and mammoth commercial enterprises in the 19th 
century, the nature of child labor underwent a radical 
change, No^ longer was the emphasis on preparation 
for a useful life. Rather it was on filling the need of 
mine and factory owners for cheap, docile, unskilled 
labor. By 1832 fully one-third of the nation’s factory 
work force was made up of children, many of them 
not yet in their teens. They worked under appalling 
conditions, 72 hours per week, at rates as low as 11 
cents a day. Although efforts were made in several 
states to limit child labor, such laws as were passed 
were generally vaguely worded, loosely enforced and 
subject to judicial review by state justices who often 
found the statutes in violation of the right of em¬ 
ployers and workers to make contracts. By 1900 the 
use of children in factories, mines and piecework 
SWEATSHOPS in city slums had become anational scan¬ 
dal. The census that year revealed that more than 1.7 
million children between the ages of 10 and 15 were 
employed. Thousands under the age of 12 labored in 
the mines, separating bits of coal from stone; thou¬ 
sands more toiled in textile mills and clothing fac¬ 
tories; and innumerable children, some as young as 
mur, helped their immigrant parents eke out livings 
in the tenements of New York and Boston, working at 

such tasks as makingpaperflowersandsnippingloose 
threads from newly made garments. 

Finally, during the Administration of President 


WOODROW WILSON, a Combination of social reformers 
and labor leaders managed to apply sufficient pres¬ 
sure on Congress to force through Federal legislation 
limiting child labor. In 1916 Congress passed the 
Keating-Owen Act, prohibiting interstate shipmentof 
goods made by children under 14, or by children 14 
to 16 who worked more than eight hours per day, Two 
years later, in hammer v, dagenhart, the U,S, Su¬ 
preme Court struck down this law, holding that it in¬ 
fringed upon freedom of contract and interfered with 
the states’ right to regulate local manufacturing con¬ 
ditions, Taking a different tack, Congress, in 1919, lev- 
ied a prohibitive 10 percent tax on the net income of 
mines and factories in which children under 14 (for 
factories) or 16 (for mines) were employed. Again the 
court, in 1922, ruled the attempt to regulate child 
labor unconstitutional. Thwarted once more, the 
Congress then passed, in 1924, a constitutional 
amendment that would grant it the power “to limit, 
regulate and prohibit the labor of persons under 18 
years of age,” Sent on to the states for ratification, the 
proposed amendment languished in one legislature 
after another and failed to win ratification by three- 
fourths of the states. 

Despite the fate of the amendment, the cause of 
child labor legislation was far from dead. Under the 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT (1933) many 
industries agreed to codes that forbade the hiring of 
children under 16. When the law was declared uncon¬ 
stitutional in 1935, the child labor provisions of the act 
were revived and enlarged in the fair labor stan¬ 
dards act of 1938. That law, which survived a Su¬ 
preme Court test in 1941, sets 16 as the minimum 
working age in factories and limits the labor of boys 
and girls between 16 and 18 in hazardous occupations, 
but provides that children of 14 and 15 may, under 
certain specified conditions, perform nonhazardous 
work. Certain categories of labor, farm work, in par¬ 
ticular, remain uncontrolled, and children are still an 
important element in the agricultural migrant-labor 
force, 

CHILDREN’S COURTS (see Juvenile Courts) 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

First children’s book published in America, John 
Cortow’r Spiritual MilkforBostonBabes,i54d/ 
Newbery books introduced with Little Pretty 
Pocketbook, 774-// Washington living’s "Leg¬ 
end of Sleepy Hollow,” 1819/ James Fenimore 
Cooper’s Leather-Stocking Tales, 1823-41/ 

Mary Mapes Dodge’s Hans Brinker, 1865/ 
Louisa MayAlcott’s Little Women, 1868/ Mark . 
Twain ’jTom Sawyer, 1876/In early 1970s, more 
than200Qjuvenile titles published annually, with 
sales about $150 million 

The first children’s book published in America was 
written by Puritan preacher JOHN cotton. Printed in 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1646, it bore the provocative 


title Spiritual Milkfor Boston Babes in Either England 
Drawn from the Breasts of Both Testaments for their 
Souls’ Nourishment. Like Cotton’s work, most early 
American children’s books were somber tracts written 
for the child’s moral and religious instruction. Among 
the late-17th-century and early-18th-century titles 
were cotton mather’s Token for Children of New 
England, examples of children in whom the fear of God 
wflj remarkably budding before they died, and The New 
England Primer. Starting with the famous couplet “In 
Adam’s Fall/ We sinned all,” Mather’s book taught 
the alphabet, the Ten Commandments, Bible verses 
and other religious homilies; it was illustrated with 
numerous woodcuts, one of the more forceful show¬ 
ing the burning of a Mr. John Rogers while his wife 
and 10 children looked on for their spiritual edifica¬ 
tion. Children of the time were also encouraged to 
read adult works of drama and imagination, such as 
Pilgrim'sProgress{l61i),Robinson Crusoe{1119) and 
Gulliver’s Travels {1116). 

Not until the middle of the 18th century was litera¬ 
ture published for children’s pleasure, Englishman 
John Newbery (for whom the publishing industry’s 
annual Newbery Medal award for distinguished chil¬ 
dren’s literature is named) then published a series of 
beautiful and entertaining books, beginning in 1744 
with A Little Pretty Pocket Book. He also published 
Mother Goose’s Melody: or Sonnets for the Cradle, a 
translation from the French of Charles Perrault’s 
Tales from Mother Goose, including such well-loved 
stories as “Little Red Ridinghood,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“Sleeping Beauty” and “Cinderella,” During Per¬ 
rault’s time, writing for children was looked down 
upon; he published his stories anonymously. 

The 19th century brought a change in attitudes, as 
many famous authors began writing for children. In¬ 
deed, numerous stories published during this flower¬ 
ing of children’s literature are still widely read today, 
including Washington irving’s “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow” and “Rip Van Winkle” (from Irving’s 
The Sketch Book, 1819); james fenimore cooper’s 
Leather-Stocking Tales (1823-41); Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne’s Wonder-Book for Boys and Girls {\m) and 
Tanglewood Tales for Boys and Girls (1853); mart 
MAPES dodge’s Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates 
(1865); and regional tales such as joel chandler 
HARRIS’ Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings 
(1881). American folk tales were also being recorded, 
and the exaggerated exploits of paul bunyan, John 
Henry and^ Pecos Bill became the, subjects of chil¬ 
dren’s reading. 

Along with this 19th-century burgeoning of tales of 
fantasy and imagination came a revival of didactic 
and inspirational books and an emerging realism: 
peter parley poured out biographies and moralistic 
tales; Jacob Abbott wrote a travel series of 28 volumes 
in which the hero Rollo traveled around the world ac¬ 
companied by a narrative stream of educational and 
uplifting talk; a top moralizer of the era, Martha Far- 
quharson Finlay, wrote the long and pious Elsie 


Dinsmore series (1867-1905); and horatio alger 
contributed his rags-to-riches inspirational novels for 
young boys. 

The epoch of realism began with louisa may al- 
cott’s Little Women (1868) and Mark Twain’s (Sam¬ 
uel Clemens) Tom Sawyer (1876) and Huckleberry 
Finn (1885)-Twain adding the fresh ingredients of 
humor, tolerance and the nonrespectable hero. The 
last half of the century also saw the rise of the popular 
DIME NOVELS, 

In the 1880s Howard Pyle’s excellent drawings for 
his own books started a trend toward lavish illustra¬ 
tion in children’s reading that has continued to the 
present day, as children’s books have become in¬ 
creasingly important commercially, By the early 1970s 
publishers were bringing out over 2000 new juvenile 
titles annually, more than double the 1950 figure, and 
sales had skyrocketed to nearly $ 150 million per year. 
The large sales of children’s books are partly account¬ 
able to new merchandising and promotion methods. 
One of the most successful innovations has been the 
introduction of low-cost juvenile paperbacks and ju¬ 
venile book clubs, Most children’s paperbacks are re¬ 
prints of classics and successful hard-cover titles. 
Some have had huge sales: For example, E. B. White’s 
Charlotte’s Web, originally published in 1952, has sold 
over one million copies. 

CHINA TRADE 

Begun after the American Revolution and 

reached $20 million per annum by 1820/ Caleb 

Cushing negotiated China trade agreement, 

1844/ Open Door policy proclaimed, 1899/ 

Trade with Communist China resumed, 1972 

In 1784 an American vessel that had served as a pri¬ 
vateer during the Revolution, now rechristened the 
Empress of China, sailed from New York around the 
Cape of Good Hope and across the Indian, Ocean to 
Canton, China, her hold stocked with raw cotton, furs 
and lead, and ginseng root from New England and the 
Hudson River valley. In Canton, this cargo was ex¬ 
changed for tea, spices, silks and crockery. From this 
beginning, a burgeoning China trade would develop 
in the next 40 years, with scores of American captains 
following the Cape of Good Hope route to Canton, 
the only Chinese port then open to U.S. ships. By 
1820, the China trade had reached an annual value of 
some $20 million. When Britain forced commercial 
concessions from the Chinese in the 1840s, the U.S, 
sent a squadron to China under Com, Lawrence 
Kearny to seek like concessions. These were finally 
gained in 1844 in a'treaty negotiated by Caleb 
CUSHING. Under tliis accord, the Chinese opened four 
“treaty ports” besides Canton to U.S. shipping, By 
1899 Japan and the European powers had carved up 
China into spheres of influence, and in that year, the 
U.S, asserted its open-door policy, calculated to 
preserve equal commercial rights in China for all the 
powers^andthereby secure American interests on an 
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equal footing with those of other nations. Within a 
year the powers, with U.S. involvement, put down the 
BOXER REBELLION (1900), and foreign nations contin¬ 
ued to dominate China commercially and politically, 
During world war ii the Japanese navy drastically 
curtailed American shipping to China, and, after the 
war, the official China trade was cut off entirely when 
the Chinese ,Communists took over the mainland in 
1949, Thereafter, the U.S. carried on extensive trade 
with the Nationalist regime on Taiwan (Formosa). Fi¬ 
nally in 1972, after President richard m, nixon’s 
summit conference with Chinese leaders in Peking, 
Communist China contracted to purchase considera¬ 
ble quantities of American grain and commercial 
airliners, resuming a trading relationship by then al¬ 
most 200 years old. 

See John K. Fairbmk: The U.S, and China. 

CHINA-U.S. RELATIONS 

First contacts made between U.S. and China in 
1784/ Caleb Cushing negotiated first of many 
binational treaties, 1844/ Burlingame Treaty, 
1868, permitted free Chinese immigration into 
U.S./ First of Chinese Exclusion Acts, 1882, 
ended Chinese immigration/ U.S. proclaimed 
Open-Door Policy, 1899, participated in sup¬ 
pression of Boxer Rebellion, 1900/ China and 
U.S. allied against Japan in W. W. 11/ U.S. re¬ 
fused recognition of victorious Communists in 
Chinese Civil War, 1946-49, backing Nationalist 
exile regime on Taiwan {Formosa)/ Red China 
came to assistance of North Korea against U.S. 
in Korean War, 1950-53/ Chinese Communists 
supported North Vietnam against U.S, in Viet¬ 
nam War, 1960s and early 1970s/ President 
Richard Nixon visited mainland China at invi¬ 
tation of Communist leaders in February, 1972, 
signaling new era in Sino-American relations 

“Ping-pong Diplomacy’-a novel approach to im¬ 
proving international relationship-was much in the 
headlines in 1971, the year of the easing of the long¬ 
standing Chinese Communist-U.S. enmity that had 
often imperiled world peace in the quarter century 
following WORLD WAR II. In 1971, Communist China 
employed the device of inviting an American Ping- 
pong team to mainland China as a signal of its will¬ 
ingness to relax tensions between the two nations. The 
Chinese Communists also invited five American cor¬ 
respondents to accompany the team-the first full¬ 
time American newsmen permitted to visit mainland 
China since the Communists had come to power in 
1949. In rapid succession after'the Ping-pong gesture, 
the U.S. ended its long trade embargo against the 
Chinese mainland, Pekmg invited President richard 
M, NIXON to visit China, and America withdrew its old 
opposition to seating the People’s Republic of China 
intheU.N, , 

Nixon made his historic trip to China in February, 
1972, trailed by television crews. After a week of ne¬ 


gotiations, the two countries announced that they had 
agreed to a gradual increase in Sino-American con¬ 
tacts and exchanges. Probably the most important 
single development was a U.S. pledge gradually to 
withdraw its 8000-man military contingent on the is¬ 
land of TAIWAN (Formosa), where the Chinese Na¬ 
tionalist forces had fled after being defeated by the 
Communists in 1949. As the world watched in won¬ 
der, a new era of cautious coexistence thus appeared 
to be opening between the U.S. and the Chinese 
Communists. 

U.S.-Chinese relations began in the year 1784, 
when an American ship first visited Canton, initialing 
the CHINA TRADE. Considering all Westerners barbar¬ 
ians, China tried to limit such contacts, while Ameri¬ 
cans had little interest in China or knowledge of it 
until the Opium War of 1839-42, which began when 
China seized opium owned by British merchants. The 
war ended with China ceding Hong Kong to Britain, 
opening five ports to British shipping and providing 
uniform tariffs on imports and exports. 

Although the U.S. had .sympathized with China, it 
nonetheless sent an American squadron to Chinese 
waters to demand the same commercial privileges the 
British had extorted by war. And, in 1843, the U.S, 
dispatched Commissioner Caleb gushing to China, 
where he negotiated the Treaty of Wanghia (1844),' 
which opened additional Chinese ports to American 
shipping and granted the U.S. trading privileges simi¬ 
lar to those won by Britain, The 1844 treaty also pro¬ 
vided for extraterritoriality-the right of Americans 
accused of crimes in China to be tried by American 
consular officials rather than by Chinese courts. 

Following the Cushing mission, trade flourished 
and American missionaries poured into China, osten¬ 
sibly to “save the heathen," while also imposing 
Western cultural values upon Chinese converts to 
Christianity, By 1890 there were thousands of Protes¬ 
tant and Catholic missionaries in China (not all of 
them from the U.S.), Officially, they were not entirely 
welcome, but the Chinese royal government proved 
as powerless to expel them as to control its own popu¬ 
lace or to ward off the incursions of the Great Powers. 

During the mid-19th century, China was torn by 
frequent internal disorders, and the U.S, feared this 
civil strife would encourage the partition of China by 
the European powers-~to the detriment of American 
commereial interests. In 1856 when Great Britain and 
France asked the U.S, to join in forcing China to 
honor its European treaties and grant even broader 
foreign trade concessions, the U.S. refused, citing its 
policy of nonentanglement. Britain and France 
quickly subjected the Chinese, extorting more privi¬ 
leges, and again the U.S, demanded and received the 
same rights. In 1860 the Europeans won more conces¬ 
sions by force of arms, and the Americans once more 
exacted identical gains for themselves on a “roost fa¬ 
vored nation” basis. 

In 1868 the U.S, and China signed theBURUNGAME 
treaty, which pledged America’s noninterference in 


Chinese domestic affairs and provided for free immi¬ 
gration between the two countries. A wave of Chinese 
immigrants poured into the U.S. primarily to work as 
railroad construction hands, But, anti-Chinese senti¬ 
ment among Pacific Coast white laborers soon led to, 
a modification of the Burlingame Treaty in the first of 
the CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTS (1882), which would vir¬ 
tually halt Chinese immigration into the U.S. for the 
next half century. 

Following U.K acquisition of the Philippines from 
Spain in 1898 (see spanish-american war), the U.S. 
became increasingly concerned about the Far East 
and European efforts to carve out spheres of influence 
in China, To protect American interests, the U.S. in 
1899 propounded the open-door poLiCY—granting 
to all the powers equal commercial, tariff and trans¬ 
portation rights within China. China, however, re¬ 
mained embittered in the face of foreign domination. 
Upon the outbreak of the boxer rebellion the next 
year, the U.S, contributed troops to an international 
force to rescue besieged foreigners in Peking, Eight 
years later the root-takahira agreement pledged 
the U.S, and Japan to respect one another’s territorial 
possessions in the Pacific and preserve the Open 
Door, Even then, however, Japan was already closing 
the Open Door through her economic penetration of 
China, following her vlctoiy in the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-05, The U.S. tried to head off Japanese 
domination of China by persuading American capi¬ 
talists to invest heavily in Chinese industries. But 
shortly after woodrow wilson assumed the Presi¬ 
dency in 1913, he denounced this so-called dollar 
DIPLOMACY and withdrew official support from 
American financial interests in China. . 

As world war I unfolded, preoccupying America 
and the nations of Europe, Japan, in 1915, presented 
her Twenty-one Demands, sharply curtailing Chinese 
sovereignty. Outraged, the U.S, was nevertheless 
obliged to acknowledge Japan’s rising, perhaps even 
commanding, position with respect to China. Then, 
after the war, the U.S, attempted, in the Washington 
CONFERENCE of 1922, to restore the battered Open- 
Door Policy. As a result of the conference, nine na¬ 
tions, including Japan, signed the Nine-Power Pact, 
affirming the equal principles of the Open Door, 

But a decade later Japan had moved closer toward 
global war over China by invading and occupying 
Manchuria, By then, the U.S. was so committed to 
isolationism that it would not go beyond a declaration 
of warning to Japan (stimson doctrine, 1932) thatit 
would not recognize any treaty or agreement impair¬ 
ing the sovereignty, independence or territorial and 
administrative integrity of China. Japan was hardly 
deterred by this declaration. In 1934 she stated that 
the Open Door and all treaties and agreements sup¬ 
porting it were null and void because of prevailing 
cireumstances, Washington countered by imposing an 
ecoriomic embargo against Japan and granting to the 
Chinese large loans and other aid to help China resist 
Japanese aggression, The U.S, demanded that Japan 


withdraw from China, and Japan’s ultimate answer 
was the December 7,1941, attack on pearl harbor, 
bringing the U,S, into WORLD WAR II. 

Suffering early defeats at the hands of the Japanese 
in the Pacific, the U.S, attempted, in 1943, to bolster 
Chinese morale by ending, domestically, the Chinese 
Exclusion Acts and signing a pact renouncing extra¬ 
territorial and other special privileges in China. The 
two countries pledged mutual cooperation until Japan 
was totally defeated. President franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt then made what many of his critics later consid¬ 
ered a major blunder. He persuaded the Soviet Union 
to join the U.S, and China in war against .Japan and, 
through the controversial Sino-Soviet friendship 
treaty of 1945, the Soviets gained a firm military foot¬ 
hold in north China, After the defeat of Japan in Au¬ 
gust, 1945, the Russians delayed removing their 
troops to promote a Chinese Communist uprising. 

Communist China and the U.S, 

Civil war soon erupted in China between the Ameri¬ 
can-backed Kuomintang Nationalists, headed by 
Chiang Kai-shek, and the Communists, led by Mao 
Tse-tung, Russia’s support of Mao at times vacillated, 
and the U,S. dispatched special envoys Patrick J, 
Hurley and Gen. george c. marshall to attempt to 
persuade the two Chinese parties to compose their dif¬ 
ferences. American mediation was unsuccessful, how¬ 
ever, and Mao’s troops marched against the 
Nationalist government. In 1948 Chiang Kai-shek 
and his Nationalists were forced to flee the mainland, 
establishing a governmertt in exile on the island of 
Taiwan, 110 miles off China’s eastern coast. The Na¬ 
tionalists still claimed to be the legitimate rulers of 
China, and the U.S, continued its support of their 
island regime with billions of dollars in military and 
economic aid, while refusing to recognize the Com¬ 
munist Chinese People’s Republic on the mainland 
and imposing a strict commercial embargo against the 
Communist regime, The Nationalists, with only a 
small fraction of the Chinese population, contiiruedto 
represent China in the United Nations. 

U.S. relations with the mainland worsened when 
Chinese Communist troops came to the aid of North 
Korea in the Korean war (1950-53). Then in 1954 
Communist China appeared to be massing troops for 
an assault on Chiang’s Taiwan refuge, preparing for 
the invasion by shelling the Nationalist-controlled 
offshore islands. The U.S. Congress responded in 1955 
with the Formosa Resolution, permitting the President 
to use U.S. naval forces to protect Nationalist China. 

U.S, involvement in the-viETNAM war in the 196‘0s 
and early 1970s brought a new, indirect confrontation 
witfi China, which backed North Vietnam and ac¬ 
cused the U.S. of imperialist designs in Asia. Butnow 
another element was- to bring- about a radical change 
in th|s highly strained situation, Chinese-Russian re¬ 
lations were rapidly deteriorating, and China moved 
to ease tensions with the U.S. as the lesser threat to its 
interests and survival. The histone invitation itete 
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U.S. Ping-pong team in April, 1971, was the first step. 
On October 25 of the same year, Red China was 
seated in the U.N. and the Nationalist regime was ex¬ 
pelled, Four months later Richard Nixon, an Ameri¬ 
can President who had made his reputation as a hard 
line anti-Communist, visited mainland China and 
held talks with Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai and other 
top Chinese officials, If no one could predict the ulti¬ 
mate outcome of the sudden thaw in U.S.-Chinese re¬ 
lations, it was at least clear that a new chapter had 
opened in those long and checkered annals, 

CHINESE EXCLUSION ACTS 

Legislation, 1882,1892, prohibiting ( Chinese im¬ 
migration to U.S./ Repealed, 1943 

By 1867 some 50,000 Chinese, mostly laborers, had 
come to the U.S,, the vast majority of them living in 
CALIFORNIA. There, agitation against them, for al¬ 
legedly undermining wages, was rife, Under pressure, 
Congress in 1879 passed a measure that prohibited 
further Chinese immigration, but President Ruther¬ 
ford B, HAYES vetoed the bill. The next year, however, 
China, after negotiations with the U.S., conceded the 
right of the latter to limit or suspend immigration, 
while not absolutely prohibiting it, But in 1882 Con¬ 
gress passed an act suspending the immigration of 
Chinese laborers for 10 years. In 1892 the measure 
was renewed, followed by other legislation further 
restricting Chinese immigration, Chinese already in 
the U.S. were also subject to various discriminatory 
practices, and in court cases were often denied bail 
and were sometimes deported on the flimsiest of 
grounds. In 1943, when China and the U.S. were 
WORLD WAR II allies. President franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt secured repeal of the exclusionary measures. 
These were replaced by a quota system allowing 105 
Chinese to immigrate to the U,S, annually. A 1965 
amendment of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
(see IMMIGRATION ACTS) abolished the quota system, 
and since 1968,20,000 Chinese have been permitted 
to enter the U.S. annually. 

CHINESE IMMIGRATION AND LABOR 

First Chinese immigrated, 1848/ Burlingame 
Treat}), 1868, provided for unlimited Chinese 
entry to supply labor for railroads/ Chinese Ex¬ 
clusion Acts, 1882,1892, cut off Chinese immi¬ 
gration/ Exclusion Acts repealed, 1943/ Since 
1968,20,000 Chinese allowed to enter annually 

Fleeing a war-torn, famine-stricken homeland and 
drawn by tales of California gold, Chinese began 
coming to America in the late 1840s, settling chiefly in 
San Francisco. After the civil war, industrial expan¬ 
sion and railroad construction created a great demand 
for labor and, in the Burlingame treaty of 1868, the 
for unlimited Chinese immigration. In 
1882 about 115,000 Chinese were living in America. 
By then, the railroads were completed, and anti- 


Chinese sentiment was running high among Ameri¬ 
can workers in California, who felt their livelihoods 
were threatened by competition from “coolie” labor. 
Congress responded with the first of the Chinese ex¬ 
clusion ACTS, Renewed in 1892 and in later years, 
the acts totally cut off Chinese immigration. With 
newcomers barred and Chinese emigration from the 
U.S, heavy, the number of Chinese in the country fell 
to 75,000 by about 1930, Only in 1943 did the U.S, 
repeal the exclusion acts, providing for a token imnii^ 
gration of 105 Chinese per year as a goodwill gesture 
to wartime ally Chiang Kai-shek, A 1965 revision of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act has, since 1968, 
permitted 20,000 Chinese to enter the nation an¬ 
nually, In 1969 official immigration lists-which have 
never recorded the large numbers of illegal entrants- 
showed a total of approximately 443,000 Chinese im- 
migrants in the past 150 years, Most who have re¬ 
mained have settled in the big cities, such as New 
York and San Francisco. 

CHIPPEWA, BATTLE OF (see War of 1812) 

CHISHOLM, Shirley Anita {1924- ) 

First black woman elected to U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, 1968 

“Of ray two ‘handicaps,’ being female put many more 
obstacles in my path than being black,” Democratic 
Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm once declared. As 
the first black woman elected to the U.S. house or 
representatives (1968), she was more the candidate 
of the people in her district, a black and Puerto Rican 
section of Brooklyn, N.Y,, than of the Democratic 
Party, In Congress, Representative Chisholm moved 
at once to introduce measures to benefit her mostly 
impoverished urban constituency and was over¬ 
whelmingly reelected to office in 1970, Still going her 
own way, Mrs. Chisholm—without the support of 
party regulars—campaigned unsuccessfully for the 
1972 Democratic presidential nomination. The same 
year, she easily won a third term in the House, Born 
in Brooklyn in 1924, Shirley Chisholm (nde St. Hill) 
was sent by her family to Barbados, where she was 
reared by her grandmother. She obtained an A.B. 
from Brooklyn College (1946) and an M.A, from Co- 
lumbia University (1952). After becoming a recog¬ 
nized authority on child welfare in the late 1950s, she 
entered politics, winning her first elective oflice, a 
New York State Assembly seat, in 1964, 

See Shirley Chisholm: Unbought and Unbossed, 

CHISHOLM TRAIL 

Most traveled of the great Western cattle trails 

No one knows how many Texas Longhorns were 
driven north along the Chisholm Trail between 1867 
and 1885, but estimates run as high as five million, 
The trail was really a series of pathways beginning in 
southern Texas and feeding into one channel as they 


neared the Union Pacific railhead at abilene, Kansas. 
It was named for Indian trader John Chisholm, him¬ 
self half-Cherokee, whose wagon ruts the first herd 
followed northward. As the railroads extended their 
operations into the Southwest, the Trail fell increas¬ 
ingly into disuse, and by 1885 it was all but deserted. 

CHISHOLM V. GEORGIA (1793) 

Suit by South Carolina citizens against Ga. 
seeking compensation for property confiscated 
during Revolution/ Supreme Court ruling for 
plaintiff led to llth Amendment 

When the Supreme Court, in 1793, ruled in favor of 
the plaintiffs in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia, the 
decision initiated a nationwide uproar that finally 
resulted in the adoption of the llth Amendment 
(1798) to the Constitution, (See constitutional 
amendments,) Alexander Chisholm, a Georgia resi¬ 
dent, had been a Loyalist during the revolutionary 
WAR, and his property had been confiscated by the 
state government. In the war’s aftermath, his heirs, 
then citizens of South Carolina, were suing Georgia 
for compensation. Despite the state’s claim that no 
individual could sue it without its consent, the Su¬ 
preme Court took jurisdiction under Section 2, Article 
III, of the Constitution; when representatives of 
Georgia failed to appear, a judgment by default was 
issued. The Federal court decision, if allowed to 
stand, threatened the financial health of several states 
which had confiscated much Loyalist property. To 
forestall this, Congress proposed and the states rati¬ 
fied the llth Amendment, barring Federal courts 
from jurisdiction in cases brought by citizens of one 
state against the government of another. As a matter 
of principle, states have continued to entertain suits 
by their own citizens, 

CHITTENDEN, Hiram Martin (1858-1917) 

Army engineer, historian/ Pioneer in water 
management and conservation 

Blending the disparate careers of civil engineer and 
historian. New York State-born (1858), West Point 
graduate (1884) Hiram Martin Chittenden was an 
early leader in the crusade to save the nation’s great 
naturalwilderness regions. AsafirstlieutenantofU.S. 
Army Engineers, he was assigned to road construction 
duty in Yellowstone National Park in 1891. He was so 
awed by what he saw thathe pleaded in his book, The 
Yellowstone National Park (1895), for a national 
parks’ policy that would preserve nature in a pristine 
state. Among Chittenden’s other writings are the 
American Fur Trade of the Far West (1902), a bril¬ 
liantly documented work that remains a classic on the 
opening of the West; Early Steamboat Navigation on 
the Missouri River (1903); and his report on irrigation, 
Reservoirs in Arid Regions, the basis of the National 
Reclamation Act of 1902, An au thority on flood con¬ 
trol, river management and harbors, 6iittenden, be¬ 


fore his death in 1917, supervised the construction of 
port facilities in Seattle. 

CHOATE, Joseph Hodges (1832-1917) 

Lawyer, diplomat/ Helped settle boundary dis¬ 
pute between Alaska and Canada 

Joseph Hodges Choate’s career in public life spanned 
60 years. Born in Salem, Mass., in 1832, Choate stud¬ 
ied law at Harvard and moved to New York in 1855, 
One of the most respected trial lawyers of his time and 
a lifelong Republican, Choate was a fervent opponent 
of political bossism. He was a leader in the campaign 
that smashed the tweed ring in 1871, and in 1894 
he opposed tammany hall boss richard croker. 

Of the scores of famous legal cases thathe handled, 
Choate considered his clearing of Gen. fitz-john 
PORTER of the charge of misconduct at the Second 
Battle of Bull Run to be his greatest victory. As U.S, 
ambassador to Britain (1899-1905), Choate helped 
settle the Alaskan-Canadian boundary dispute and 
greatly improved U,S,-British relations. He was U.S, 
ambassador to the International Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1907 and also found time to serve as a 
trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the 
American Museum of Natural History and as a gov¬ 
ernor of the New York Hospital (1877-1917), He died 
in New York in 1917, 

CHOCTAW INDIANS (see Five Civilized Tribes) 

CHOUTEAU, Pierre (1789-1865) 

Dominated the West’s fur trade, 1834-65 

The most successful of the extraordinary Chouteau 
clan, Pierre Chouteau was born in St. Louis, in 1789, 
a city his uncle had helped found, Chouteau’s father, 
Jean Pierre, and his brother, Auguste Pierre, were both 
prominent in the fur trade; his uncle. Rend, had es¬ 
tablished a vast trading empire with the Osage In¬ 
dians. In 1834 Pierre became copurchaser of the 
Western Department of JOHN Jacob astor’s Ameri¬ 
can Fur Company, and for 30 years thereafter he 
dominated the fur trade for thousands of wilderness 
miles on the upper Mississippi and Missouri rivers. 
When the fur trade declined in the 1850s, Chouteau 
branched out into other fields—railroads, m inin g 
and manufacturing, As St. Louis’ leading citizen, he 
served as host to visiting dignitaries. He died in his 
native city in 1865, many times a millionaire. 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Formed 1820/ Held New Testament to be sole 
guide to righteous life/ Merged with Congrega- 
tionalists, 1931/ Merged with Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, 1957, to form United Church 
of Christ/Approx, two million members 

Out of the religious ferment of the early 19th century, 
which arose in protest to the sectarianism and author- 


CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 

itarianism of the established Protestant denomina¬ 
tions, came numerous new sects. Some of these 
quickly disappeared; others grew and prospered. 
Among the latter was the Christian Church, a move¬ 
ment based upon the concept that the New Testament 
is man’s only guide, to be interpreted by the individ¬ 
ual for his own enlightenment and salvation. 

Three revolts brought about the formation of the 
Christian Church. In Virginia, James O’Kelly, a 
Methodist minister, left his denomination in 1792 in 
protest against the authority of Methodist bishops. 
Nine years later a Vermonter, Abner Jones, withdrew 
from the Baptist Church to organize his own church, 
a denomination calling itself the “Christians.” And in 
Kentucky, Barton W. Stone, a Presbyterian pastor, led 
many ofhis flock from their synod in 1803.1n 1820 the 
renegade groups joined forces and became known as 
the “Christians.” Some of the Christians later formed 
a loose union with the disciples of christ, but a ma¬ 
jority retained their separate identity and became the 
Christian Church. 

Under the rule of local control of congregations and 
individual interpretation of the Bible, the Christian 
Church grew into a major denomination. In 1931 it 
merged with the similarly inclined congregational 
CHURCH, a democratic union that left both elements 
free to continue their own organization and beliefs. 
This union was joinedin 1957 by the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. The new federation, numbering 
about two million members, called itself the united 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. As with the earlier merger, local 
control and individual interpretation remain the bed¬ 
rock of structure and faith, and in many instances the 
names Christian, Congregational, or Evangelical and 
Reformed remain inscribed on individual churches. 

CHRISTIAN COMMISSION 

Gave war relief to Union soldiers, 1861-65/ 

Founded by YMCA 

During the civil war the Christian Commission fol¬ 
lowed Union armies in the field, providing 
battle-weary soldiers with spiritual encouragement, 
religious literature, food, hospital supplies and cloth¬ 
ing. The commission was organized by the then 
strongly evangelical YMCA in New York in Novem¬ 
ber, 1861, and was patterned on the U.S. sanitary 
COMMISSION, formed in June that year to provide for 
hygienic and humane conditions in: Union camps. 
George H. Stuart of Philadelphia became the Chris¬ 
tian Commission’s president. The commission pro¬ 
vided individual soldiers with comforts and supplies 
not furnished by the Government. Its “delegates,” 
many of them ministers, comforted the sick and 
dying, distributing over a half million Bibles to the 
Union Army and thousands more to captured Con¬ 
federate soldiers. Funds to support the organization 
were raised largely through the churches. During the 
fouryears of the war, the commission collected more 
than $6 million in cash, food and clothing. 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

Church of Christ, Scientist, founded by Marv 

Baker Eddy, 1879/ Creed associates physical 

health with spiritual well-being 

The Christian Science religion traces its beginnings to 
a day in 1866 whenMARY baker eddy suffered a fall 
on the ice in Lynn, Mass,, and was carried home se- 
riously injured. Shortly afterward, she read a passage 
of the Bible in which Christ spiritually healed a man 
afflicted with palsy (Matthew 9:1-8), and she enjoyed 
a similar immediate recovery. Out of her experience 
came the basic tenets of the Christian Science reli- 
gion-that man is a spiritual being made in God’s like- 
ness, while all forms of sickness are illusions to be 
corrected through spiritual education and under¬ 
standing, Mrs. Eddy saw her recovery as the result of 
a fusion of spiritual and mental powers; she had pre¬ 
viously observed faith healing in her role as a patient 
and later assistant to mesmerist phineas p, quimby in 
Portland, Me. 

From the year 1870 she taught her science of heal- 
ing to students at Lynn, and during this period pub- 
lished the main text of the movement, Science and 
Health (1875), With a handful of followers, Mrs, Eddy 
organized the Church of Christ, Scientist, at Lynn in 
1879, Soon branches were organized in other locali¬ 
ties, and, in 1895, the building of the First Church of 
Clirist, Scientist, the Mother Church, was dedicated in 
Boston, The religion is designed to “re-instate primi¬ 
tive Christianity and its lost element of healing.” The 
church has no pastors, and worship is simple, At each 
service two readers address the congregation, one cit¬ 
ing from the King James version of the Bible and the 
other from Science and Health; all churches use the 
same passages on the same Sunday, 

Because the faith holds that physical health can be 
achieved through spiritual understanding, education 
has always played an important role in church affairs. 
In 1883 Mrs, Eddy established the Christian Semee 
Journal for the education of members and in 1908 
founded the Christian Science Monitor, an interna¬ 
tional daily newspaper that remains highly esteemed 
for its reporting. The religion is also among the 
world’s largest distributors of the Bible, All of its pub¬ 
lications are produced by the Christian Science Pub¬ 
lishing Society, now a separate entity from the church 
proper. To make Christian Science materials readily 
available to members and the public, each church 
maintains a local reading room. Membership figures 
are not given, but churches in the early 1970s num¬ 
bered more than 3200, two-thirds of them in the US, 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM (see Social Gospel) 

emSTY, MdwinP. {1815-1862) 

Originator (c, 1842) of Christy Minstrels 

As the paramount entrepreneur and innovator of 
MINSTREL SHOW days, E. P, Christy bought exclusive 


first performance rights to Stephen collins poster’s 
songs and played the Christy troupe before thousands 
of packed houses at home and abroad. The Philadel¬ 
phia-born (1815) showman, starting in Buffalo about 
1842, introduced what was to become standard in all 
minstrel shows-the white-faced interlocutor before 
a line of blackfaced musicians, including two joke¬ 
cracking end men, Mr, Tambo and Mr. Bones. In 1846 
he brought his show to New York-where it was a 
smash success through 2500 performances given over 
the next six years—then toured the country and Brit¬ 
ain, Before his death in 1862, Christy had put the 
minstrel show squarely on the entertainment map, 

CHURCH, Benjamin {1659-1718) 

New England military leader/ Architect of Col¬ 
onists’ victory in King Philip’s War, 1675-76 

The most renowned Indian fighter of 17th-centuiy 
New England, Benjamin Church was able to turn the 
tide of battle in king Philip’s war (1675-76) against 
the red man and in favor of the gravely threatened 
Colonists through a combination ofhis own intimate 
knowledge of the Indians and a ruthlessness in the 
prosecution of war unmatched by other Colonial offi¬ 
cers. Schooled by his father in the art of carpentry, 
Plymouth (Mass.)-born (1639) Church settled near 
the presentsite of Little Compton, R,I„ in 1674, where 
he built a homestead on what was then still frontier. 
He came to win the esteem of local tribesmen, whom 
he dissuaded from joining the Indians under King 
Philip (Metacomet) when the chief launched all-out 
warupon the Colonists in 1675, As a captain of Plym¬ 
outh militia, Church was twice wounded in one battle 
but recovered to lead his troops in the destruction of 
Indian corn supplies and the capture of many of the 
enemy, whom he offered a choice between enslave¬ 
ment and fighting against their own people. Many 
braves chose the latter alternative; with their, aid 
Church pressed hostilities until the Indians were de¬ 
feated and Philip himself was hunted down and killed 
by one of Church’s braves. Going on to fight in king 
william’s war and queen anne’s war, Church re¬ 
tired from military service in 1704. He died 14 years 
later from injuries suffered in a fall from a horse, 

CHURCH, Frederick Edwin {1826-1900} 

Painter of the Hudson River school 

A leading artist of the Hudson river school, Fred¬ 
erick Edwin Church studied geology, meteorology 
and optics, the better to render scenes of nature with 
scientific accuracy. Church eventually traveled the 
world in search ofhis subject matter, employing pre¬ 
cise detail to capture exotic landscapes and dramatic 
settings. In 1871 at the peak of his powers, rheuma¬ 
tism crippled his right arm, and he learned to use his 
left. But this, too, soon failed him, and for the last 20 
years of Itis life, before his death in 1900 at the age of 
73, he was physically unable to paint, Born in Hart- 
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ford. Conn., in 1826, Church studied under thomas 
COLE and at 18 was painting the mountains, rivers and 
coastlines of New York, Critical and popular acclaim 
came to him early—his work always in great demand 
at high prices. His best-known landscapes include the 
“Great Fall at Niagara” (1857), considered his mas¬ 
terpiece; “Heart of the Andes” (1859); “Icebergs” 
(1863); and “Jerusalem” and “Aegean Sea” (187iy 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

Recognized as independent denomination, 1960/ 
Evolved from Disciples of Christ, 1820s, and 
Christian Connection, 1840s/ Present member¬ 
ship approx. 2.5 million 

With a membership estimated at up to 2.5 million 
believers, the Churches of Christ have, in recent dec¬ 
ades, grown into one of the largest Protestant denom¬ 
inations in North America. Made up of some 20,000 
autonomous congregations, the faith is strongest in 
the South and Southwest, particularly in Tennessee 
and Texas, 

As a group of afflhated but independent religious 
congregations, the Churches of Christ trace their ori¬ 
gins to the time of the Apostles, holding that the first 
Church of Christ was founded on Pentecost, or Whit¬ 
sunday, the tenth day after Christ’s Ascension when 
the Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles, The faith¬ 
ful assert that the church -spread throughout the 
Roman empire bu t then went into a decline that was 
not to end until the early 19tb century when two Scots- 
born preachers, Alexander Campbell and his father, 
Thomas, were responsible for its restoration in Amer¬ 
ica, The last decade of the 18th and the first decades 
of the 19th centuries were a time of religiotis revival 
and splintering. As head of a segment Of the baptist 
CHURCH known as the disciples of christ, Alexan¬ 
der Campbell withdrew his followers from the Bap¬ 
tists in the mid 1820s. Combming with other groups 
that had splintered off the methodist and Presbyte¬ 
rian churches, Campbell’s Disciples later became 
part of a woluntary union with a group calhng itself 
the “Christian Connection”—or simply the ‘‘Chris- 
tians.”TSee Christian church.) After Campbell’s 
death in 1866, the Disciples differed among them¬ 
selves over missionary work and the use of musical 
instruments in church services, leading to the gradual 
withdrawal of those more conservative elements that 
were to take the name of the Churches of Christ and 
finally achieve formal listing as an independent de¬ 
nomination in 1906, 

Today each of the church’s some 20,000 autono¬ 
mous congregations is presided over by its own board 
of elders. Conducted by a preacher,, services entail 
weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, singing 
without instrumental accompaniment, and Bible in¬ 
struction. Fundamentalist in outlook and practicing 
baptism by immersion, the’church rejects any reli¬ 
gious practice not actually mentioned in the Scrip¬ 
tures. The independent congregations publish relig- 
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ious periodicals and maintain missionary programs in 
foreign countries. In the U.S. the churches operate 
more than 20 colleges and junior colleges, as well as 
lower schools, orphanages and old-age homes, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND Episcopal Church, 
Protestant) 

CHURCH OF THE NAZARENE 

Founded as an outgrowth of Methodism, 1895/ 
Reorganized through merger with Pentecostal 
Church of the Nazarene and Holiness Church of 
Christ, 1908/Approx. 875,000 members, 1970s 

In the decades following the civil war, as the Meth¬ 
odist Church in America increased in size and wealth, 
many of its members grew dissatisfied with what they 
came to feel was a loss of holiness and Christian per¬ 
fection, as advocated in the teachings of John Wesley, 
The resulting “holiness movement”—which sought to 
return the church to its former simplicity—caused 
much agitation within Methodist ranks, and numer¬ 
ous groups withdrew to establish new sects. One such 
was the Qiurch of the Nazarene, founded at Los An¬ 
geles in 1895 by Dr. P. F, Bresee. Thirteen years later 
the church was reorganized in its present form at Pilot 
Point, Tex,, as a union with the Association of Pente¬ 
costal Churches of America and the Holiness Church 
of Christ. Taking the name the Pentecostal Church of 
the Nazarene, the united church then claimed a total 
membership of some 10,000, In 1919 it dropped the 
term Pentecostal from its title in order to dissociate 
itself from pentecostal sects that practiced the 
“speaking in tongues”—a state of religious ecstasy in 
which a person speaks in strange languages. 

By the 1970s . the Church of the Nazarene had in¬ 
creased its membership to approximately 375,000, 
Subscribing to 15 articles of faith, including a belief 
in the second coming of Christ and the resurrection of 
the dead, local congregations choose their own minis¬ 
ters and manage their own affairs under the guidance 
of an elected church hierarchy. Maintaining nine col¬ 
leges in the U.S, and a worldwide organization of 
missionaries, the church has its headquarters, semi¬ 
nary and publishing house at Kansas Gty, Mo. 

CIBOLA (see Coronado's Expedition) 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Founded on Ohio River, 1788, with name Lo- 
santiville/ Renamed Cincinnati, 1790, by Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair/ Incorporated as town, 1802; 
chartered as city, 1819/ Completion of Miami 
Canal, 1827, Ohio and Erie Canal, 1830s, estab¬ 
lished^ city as national water-transport link/ 
Major rail lines later enhanced city’s position as 
transport center/ Pop., 452,524 {1970) 

Located on the Ohio River opposite the mouth of the 
Licking River in Kentucky, Cincinnati was founded, 


in 1788, by settlers who arrived by flatboat and laid 
out a small town, giving it the name Losantiville--a 
word of combined Delaware Indian, Greek, Liiiin 
and French origin meaning “the town opposite the 
mouth of the Licking River,” In 1789 the Federal 
Government built Fort Washington at Losantivilleas 
a defense against the northwest territory’s in- 
dians, and the following year Gen, Arthur st, clair. 
newly appointed governor of the territory, renamed 
the settlement Cincinnati in honor of the societv 
OF THE CINCINNATI— an Order of revolutionarv 
WAR officers. 

Despite recurrent hostilities with the Indians, Cin¬ 
cinnati prospered as a river port. By 1795 the coni- 
munity’s population had reached 500, and in 18(12 
Cincinnati was incorporated as a town. In 1819, wiili 
a populace of nearly 10,000, it was chartered as a citv. 
A book extolling the city, written by Dr, danie 
DRAKE in 1815, was subsequently translated into Ger¬ 
man, inducing heavy immigration from Germany, 
which continued throughout the 19th century and 
gave the city a distinctively German cultural flavor, 
After the completion of the Miami Canal in 1821 
and the Ohio and Erie Canal in the 1830s, Cincinna¬ 
tians found themselves perched on a major water 
route connecting the Mississippi River valley with the 
Great Lakes and the Eastern seaboard. In 1846 rail 
links with Columbus and Cleveland were completed, 
further enhancing Cincinnati’s position as a transpor¬ 
tation center, and by the outbreak of the civil war 
the city had become a metropolis of some 160,0(ll), 
Among its various claims to notability was the rather 
inglorious nickname “Porkopolis,” which had been 
given the town about 1850 by a British visitor op¬ 
pressed by the large number of local slaughterhouses. 

Although dependent upon Southern trade, Cincin¬ 
nati proved strongly pro-Union during the Civil War, 
Indeed, it had been a key station on the under¬ 
ground railroad for escaped slaves, and, as a resi¬ 
dent (1832-50), HARRIET BEECHER STOWE had gath¬ 
ered there much of the material for her antislaverv 
novel UNCLE tom’s cabin (1852). After the war a 
suspension bridge was built to connect the city with 
Kentucky, and a city-owned rail line to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., was completed in 1880, 

A transportation hub with rail as well as water links, 
Cincinnati was to continue its growth in the 20th cen¬ 
tury. The threat of floods that had ravaged the area, 
first in 1884 and then in 1937, was largely removed by 
the completion of the Mill Creek Barrier Dam in 
1947. In 1970, with a population of 452,524 (down 
some 50,000 from the 1960 census), Cincinnati, like 
most of the nation’s other major cities, was losing 
population to the suburbs. It is now Ohio’s third larg¬ 
est metropolis, after Cleveland and columbus. 

Today in the midst of a $ 100 million urban renewal 
program, Cincinnati is taking dramatic steps to refur¬ 
bish its commercial district, where a complex of office 
buildings interconnected by “skywalks” and covered 
arcades has been built. As the home of a major-league 


baseball team, the Reds, and a professional football 
team, the Bengals, the municipality erected the mod¬ 
ern 56,000-seat Riverfront Stadium in 1970, A leading 
Midwestern cultural center, the city is home to the 
Cincinnati Art Museum, the Cincinnati Symphony, 
the Taft House Museum and a variety of other centers 
of the arts and sciences. The University of Cincinnati, 
founded in 1819, is the country’s oldest municipal 
university, Cincinnati has become the nation’s leading 
manufacturer of machine tools, soap products and 
playing cards, as well as a broad range of other items 
such as jet engines, shoes and leather goods. 

CINCINNATI, SOCIETY OF THE 

Founded, 1783/ Oldest military .society in U.S. 

Attacked at the time of its inception as an elitist , order 
with aristocratic sympathies, the Society of the Cin¬ 
cinnati is the oldest and most exclusive military soci¬ 
ety in the nation. At the instigation of Gen, henry 
KNOX, it was founded, in 1783, by officers of the con¬ 
tinental army before they disbanded after the 
Revolution, They wished to perpetuate the ideals of 
the Revolution, to maintain friendships they had 
formed and to extend help to “those officers and 
their families who, unfortunately, may be under the 
necessity of receiving it,” george Washington be¬ 
came the society’s first president general. Membership 
was limited to military officers of the Continental 
Army and their oldest male descendants. The society 
was named after the famous Roman general Lucius 
Quinctius Cincinnatus, who originated the idea of the 
citizen-soldier who served only to the close of a war 
and then returned to civilian status. The society began 
with 2431 members (2029 of them Americans). Pres¬ 
ent membership is about 2350, The society’s primary 
activity is the support of historical research, and it 
maintains a Revolutionary ’War museum in its Wash¬ 
ington, D.C,, headquarters. 

CIO (see Congress of Industrial Organkations) 

CIRCUIT RIDERS 

Itinerant frontier preachers, mostly Methodist, 

who spread the gospel in early rural America 

On the often lawless American frontier, the traveling 
preacher known as the circuit rider was a familiar 
enough visitor, carrying the message of the gospel ,to 
a raw land where there were few established churches. 
Frequently employing a “hellflre” revivalistic style 
that outstripped any entertainment offered in a small¬ 
town saloon, the preacher on horseback practiced his 
calling in New England ,and in the South during the 
Revolutionary era and later in the West, The arrival 
from England in 1771 of Methodist missionary 
FRANCIS ASBURY gave impetus to the traveling minis¬ 
try. Asbury ordained many of the early circuit riders, 
concentrating his efforts in the South where Method¬ 
ism became one of the dominant religions. Perhaps 


the most famous circuit rider, peter Cartwright 
rode the Middle West, becoming so well known for his 
fiery revivalistic sermons that, in 1846, he was nomi¬ 
nated to run against abraham Lincoln for Congress 
in Illinois, (Lincoln won the election handily, how¬ 
ever.) When the West was tamed late in the 19th 
century and permanent churches were established 
nearly everywhere, the circuit rider faded into the 
pages of history. 

CIRCUSES 

First circus opened, 1793/ First '‘Big Top, ” 1826/ 

Barnum and Bailey circus formed, 1881/ Ring- 
lingBrolhersandBarnum&Bailey merged, 1907 

Aside from occasional hangings and militia musters, 
public entertainment in Colonial times was rare in 
most places. But from time to time a few itinerant 
jugglers and acrobats relieved the tedium of daily life 
by performing in town squares, and sometimes these 
traveling entertainers were accompanied by caged 
“lyons,” camels and polar bears. There was even a 
“learned pig” of modest repute that performed 
widely in the Colonies, But it was not until 1793 that 
the first real circus appeared in the U.S. Starring an 
English trick rider named John (Bill) Ricketts and 
modeled on British equestrian extravaganzas, it 
opened in Philadelphia, and included among its many 
patrons was President george Washington, whose 
aged horse later became Ricketts’ star attraction. 

By 1820 there were some 30 small “mud .shows” 
that performed in barns or in the open air. In 1824 the 
Buckley & Weeks Circus set up the first circus tent, 75 
feet in diameter and seating 800 spectators. Two 
years later, the 90-foot Big Top of the Turner Circus 
revolutionizedthebuslnessbypermittingfullperform- 
ances regardless of the weather, Despite opposition 
from many churches, which considered the shows 
frivolous and sometimes immoral, circuses flourished 
and grew increasingly elaborate, with acrobats, 
clowns, freaks, bands, parades and trapeze and high- 
wire artists all part of the show by the 1850s, There 
were even waterborne circuses: , circus boats steamed 
up and down the Mississippi and Ohio, in the 
mid-1800s, - 

It was phinbas t, barnum, America’s self-pro¬ 
claimed “greatest showman”, who ushered in the 
Golden Age of American circuses. Jn 1871 he and W, 
C, Coup formed a lavish entertainment that, 10 years 
later, merged with its chief rival, the circus of James 
A. Bailey, thus fulfilling its billing as “The Greatest 
Show on Barth ” Barnum and Bailey introduced the 
two-ring and later the three-ring circus. Purists de¬ 
plored the clamor and confusion, but audiences loved 
it. Competition was keen, with traveling .circuses run 
by Adam Forepaugh and the five Ringling Brothers 
trying to outdraw Barnum and Bailey. In 1907 the 
Ringling Brothers bought out Barnum and Bailey, 
and under the combined name of Ringling Brothers, 
Barnum and Bailey the show grew to mammoth pro- 
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portions. At its height, in the 1930s, it comprised 11 
older circuses and featured three rings, five stages and 
a hippodrome track—all beneath a tent that seated 
10,000. In 1956, however, this circus folded its tent and 
since has appeared only in indoor arenas. 

In recent years traveling circuses have fallen on 
hard times. High labor and transport costs and com¬ 
petition from television have combined to reduce the 
number of circuses to fewer than 30, only half of 
which still perform under canvas, 

CITIES, GROWTH OF 

Onlyfive U.S. citieshadpopuMonsofl0,000or 
more, 1789/ Industrialmtion and mechaniza¬ 
tion ofagriculture spurred growth ofcities in post- 
Civil War and W.WJ eras/ Two out of three 
Americans lived in cities, 1940/ Recent years 
have seen decline of central city and growth of 
metropolitan regions 

When GEORGE Washington took office as the first 
President of the United States in 1789, only five 
American cities could claim populations of 10,000 or 
more inhabitants. The fledgling republic’s largest me¬ 
tropolis was NEW YORK CITY, which had 33,000 resi¬ 
dents—some 4000 more than Philadelphia and 
15,000 more than boston— while Charleston, S.C., 
and BALTIMORE boasted populations of 16,000 and 
13,000 respectively. Overwhelmingly a country of 
small farmers, the young nation would remain so for 
many decades to come. By 1840 only a twelfth of 
America’s populace lived in cities of 8000 or more in¬ 
habitants, and this ratio would change little by the eve 
of the CIVIL WAR. 

It was only in the decades following the Civil War, 
when the nation started upon a period of rapid indus¬ 
trialization, thatlarge-scale population shifts began to 
occur in favor of the cities. Initially, industrialists lo¬ 
cated their new factories in the cities because urban 
populations were a ready source of needed labor. And 
as these industries prospered and expanded, they 
created still more jobs, which served as a magnet to 
attract more people to the cities from the farms, At the 
same time, new farm machinery-such as the com¬ 
bine and the McCormick reaper—was replacing 
human labor on the farms and casting loose millions 
of rural workers, who flocked to the cities to fill the 
jobs created by industry. The cities became increas¬ 
ingly crowded, and builders soon found there was no 
direction to expand but Upward. With the advent of 
the SKYSCRAPER in the 1880s, cities began to grow ver¬ 
tically more rapidly than horizontally. Still, by 1900, 
two-thirds of the American people remained on the 
farms and in rural villages. 

But along with rural Americans cut loose from the 
land, waves of European immigrants were settling in 
the cities—by 1920 more than 25 million had arrived, 
mainly from Ireland, Italy and eastern Europe. 
Spurred on by world war i, industrialization con¬ 
tinued its rapid expansion during the first decades of 


the 20th century, while simultaneously farming be¬ 
came increasingly mechanized. The exodus from the 
farms grew apace, until by 1940 two out of every three 
Americans were living in a city. 

This spectacular growth of the cities in the 20itt 
century brought with it monumental problems. Al¬ 
most every U.S. city eventually would sulfer over¬ 
crowding, housing shortages, slums, unemployment, 
poor transportation, paralyzing trafficjams, pollution 
and a lack of recreational facilities. Along with these 
ailments have come enormous social problems: fore¬ 
most among them crime, violence and, more recently, 
drug addiction. Such problems were exacerbated bv 
the flight of whites fro m the cities. Increasingly in the 
post-woRLD WAR II years, the combination of a new 
national economic prosperity and Federal incentives 
to home ownership caused the migration of millions 
of American families from obsolescent urban neigh¬ 
borhoods into mushrooming new^ suburban com¬ 
munities to build and buy homes. As the white middle 
classes fled to suburbia, they were replaced by a huge 
influx of Negroes from the rural South, By 1970 
WASHINGTON, D.c., Newark, N.J,, and Gary, Ind., had 
more blacks than whites, and 11 more major cities 
(including CHICAGO, Philadelphia and Detroit) are 
expected to have Negro majorities by the 1980s, 

By 1970 more people were living in the .suburbs 
near the central cities than in the cities themselves. 
Between 1960 and 1970 some 75 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s population growth had actually occurred in the 
metropolitan areas outside of the cities. In this period 
most cities grew only slightly, or actually declined in 
size, Detroit, for example, lost nearly 156,000 of its 
1960 populace, Chicago 180,000, Cleveland 125,000 
and Pittsburgh 84,000, In a sense, the phenomenal 
spillover from the cities into outlying regions had al¬ 
ready turned some parts of the nation, such as the 
Eastern Seaboard between Boston and Washington, 
into one almost continuous urban corridor, called a 
“megalopolis,” 

CITIZENSHIP, U.S. 

Defmedby 14thAmendment/ Conferred by birth 

or naturalization 

The U.S. constitution recognized that under the 
Federal system of government a person had dual citi¬ 
zenship, being a citizen both of the United States and 
of the state in which he lived. At first the view was 
generally held that a person owed primary allegiance 
to his state. But in the wake of the civil WAR-largely 
to guarantee the rights of emancipated slaves in the 
defeated South—Congress submitted to the states the 
14th Amendment (see constitutional amend¬ 
ments), which was ratified in 1868. It clearly estab¬ 
lished that national citizenship takes precedence over 
state citizenship. By its terms “all persons born or nat¬ 
uralized in the United States, and subject to the juris¬ 
diction thereof, are citizens of the United States ant) 
of the state wherein they reside,” As interpreted by the 
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U.S. Supreme Court, Orientals born in the United 
States also were citizens. (See wong kim ark case.) 
American Indians were not deemed to be covered by 
the 14th Amendment, but in 1924 Congress finally 
conferred citizenship upon all Indians who had been 
born in the United States. 

A child born of parents who are citizens, one of 
whom has lived in the U.S,, is automatically a citizen, 
regardless of his place of birth. But a child born out¬ 
side the U.S., to parents one of whom is not a citizen, 
must live in the U.S. for five years between the ages 
of 14 and 28 or lose his citizenship. The children of 
foreign diplomats serving in the U.S, are not recog¬ 
nized as citizens even though born in the country. 
Citizenship by naturalization may be conferred 
collectively by special act of Congress, as was the 
case with the populations of Hawaii (1900), Puerto 
Rico (1917) and the Virgin Islands (1927), Individual 
naturalization requires a minimum of five-year resi¬ 
dence in the U.S. 

CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 

Initiated by War Department, 1918/A forerun¬ 
ner of ROTC 

With the dark clouds of world war i looming on the 
European horizon. Citizens’ Military Training Camps 
were initiated by the War Department in the summer 
of 1913, at Gettysburg, Pa,, and Monterey, Cal, to 
provide a nucleus of civilian-trained officers for the 
Army. The first camps were attended by 244 under¬ 
graduate volunteers. Similar camps were held the fol¬ 
lowing year for 667 students at Monterey; Burlington, 
Vt,; Asheville, N.C,; and Ludington, Mich, The most 
publicized of these installations was one for business 
and professional men held at Plattsburgh, N.Y., in 
1915. The “preparedness” camps proved so successful 
that Congress, in the National Defense Act of 1916, 
went on to set up a reserve officers’ training 
CORPS (ROTC)—to be trained in field camps, colleges 
and universities. In addition to continuing the ROTC, 
the National Defense Act of 1920 provided for Citi¬ 
zens’ Military Training Camps at Army posts under 
the direction of Regular Army and organized reserve 
personnel. After world war ii, while ROTC was 
maintained, the camp program disappeared from the 
scene, its role largely preempted by the military re¬ 
serves and the national guard, 

CITY GOVERNMENTS 

Boston and St. Louis providedfor direct election 
of mayor, 1822/ Mo. first .stale to grant cities 
home rule, 1875/ National Civil Service Reform 
League est., 1881/ National Municipal League 
founded, 1894/ Commission sy.stem introducedat 
Galveston, Tex., 1901/ City manager plan intro¬ 
duced at Staunton, fa., 1908 ' 

After the American Revolution, the control of city 
government was placed in the hands of the newly sov¬ 


ereign states. The U.S. constitution, in fact, made 
no mention of cities, since local government was as¬ 
sumed by the Founding Fathers to be a state responsi¬ 
bility, The first movement for municipal autonomy 
and independence from state control came in 1822 
when Boston and St. Louis provided for the direct 
election of their mayors, formerly state appointees. 
Other cities soon followed Boston and St. Louis, 
making not only the mayoralty but all top city posts 
elective offices. 

Still, city governments were granted little real au¬ 
thority, State legislatures continued to determine the 
cities’ election systems and methods of taxation, and 
they wrote the laws controlling banking, credit, com¬ 
merce and other facets of the laissez-faire economy, 
which contributed to the growth and prosperity of the 
cities. City officials were restricted to providing house¬ 
keeping services, such as fire and police protection, 
and maintaining water supplies, sewers and streets! 
The states generally also reserved for themselves the 
power to write the penal code and create courts, as 
well as the privilege of granting profitable public util¬ 
ity franchises. 

Late in the 19th century the cities finally began to 
rebel against state dominance. In 1875 the state of 
Missourinesponded to urban demands by adopting 
constitutional home rule for local communities. Be¬ 
fore the turn of the century California, Washington 
and Minnesota had followed Missouri’s example. 
home rule authorized cities to write their own char¬ 
ters and establish their own forms of government. By 
the 1970s about two-thirds of U.S. cities with more 
than 200,000 population-in approximately half the 
50states-had beengranted home rule, Ironically, the 
home rule originally sought by the cities has more re¬ 
cently fostered the independent suburban communi¬ 
ties surrountog the central cities and has frustrated 
the formulation of unified policy in expanding met¬ 
ropolitan areas. 

In 1881, six years after Missouri had initiated the 
home rule measure, the National Civil Service Re¬ 
form League was formed and led a movement to di¬ 
vorce city administration from political patronage. 
Also coming under increasing attack was the “weak 
mayor” form of city government, in which the execu¬ 
tive power was fragmented among a large number of 
elected administrative officials, independent boards 
and commissions and ward-elected councilraen. Be¬ 
ginning in the 1880s cities started to strengthen the 
role-of the mayor by authorizing him to appoint his 
own department heads and so create a unified admin¬ 
istrative structure. The council was becoming limited 
to a legislative role. 

In 1894 the national municipal league was 
founded, It emphasized professionalism in govern¬ 
ment, the short ballot, an accountable executive and 
a small council elected at large. A quite different ap¬ 
proach to more efficient city governmen t was taken by 
the introduction of the commission form in Galves¬ 
ton, Tex., in 1'90L This provided for the election of 
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five commissioners who acted collectively as the city’s 
legislative council and individually as the heads of its 
administrative departments, Although the commis¬ 
sion form of government was adopted briefly by hun¬ 
dreds of cities, its effect was similar to the weak-mayor 
arrangement and resulted in the fragmentation of ad¬ 
ministrative responsibility and has gradually passed 
out of use. 

The next reformist step brought in the council- 
manager plan, Introduced at Staunton, Va,, in 1908, 
the plan was picked up by Dayton, Ohio, in 1913, and 
today is used by more cities than the strong mayor- 
council system—particularly by cities of between 
25,000 and 250,000 inhabitants. The council-manager 
or city manager plan places policy-making functions 
in an elected city council, or legislature, and adminis¬ 
trative responsibility in a professional city manager 
hired by the council. The objective of the coun¬ 
cil-manager plan, fostered by Richard S, Childs and 
the National Municipal League, was to insulate city 
administration from political influence and make it 
operate with the efficiency of a corporation. While the 
manager plan has been generally successful in intro¬ 
ducing competence and greater efficiency into city 
government, the expenditure of public funds is inher¬ 
ently a political decision-making process, and no ex¬ 
ecutive can be immune to political pressures exerted 
by council members. 

In recent years new waves of rural immigrants to 
the central cities and the flight of urban industry and 
the middle class from the cities to the suburbs have 
diminished the urban tax base while increasing the 
load of services for which the cities are responsible, As 
urban government has grown in size and complexity, 
the cities’ diverse populations have demanded a de¬ 
centralization of services and power and greater re¬ 
sponsiveness in city hall, The biggest cities—including 
New York, Chicago and Los Angeles—have resisted 
the council-manager plan, partly because politicians 
have been reluctant to yield to nonpolitical adminis¬ 
tration where the political stakes are as large as they 
are in the great metropolises. Another reason is that 
the complex issues that divide citizens in the largest 
cities seem to cry out for a strong elected leader at the 
head of government. 

As the decisions cities must make become more 
complex, and as the needs and problems of metropol¬ 
itan areas spill over the municipal boundaries into 
large metropolitan regions, the cities share more and 
more of their decision making with other levels of 
government. New functions of government have 
greatly expanded the costs of public service and have 
also required a sharing of governmental revenues 
among the national, state and local governments, 
Municipal home rule becomes an increasingly limited 
concept as decisions are made for broader areas and 
by the city, state and Federal governments acting to¬ 
gether to fulfill common aims. 

See C. M. Kneier: City Governments in the United 
States. 


CITY PLANNING 

Philadelphia laid out by William Penn, 16S2I 
Washington, D.C., designed by Pierre I'Enfuni, 

1791/ New York plan, 1807/ First city planning 
commission established in Hartford, Conn., 
1901/ Federal policy became influential in cit)/ 
planning, 1980s/ Federal Housing Act of 1951 
stressed "urban renewaP’/ City planning in the 
early 1970s involved governmental agencies at 
city, state and Federal levels, as well as commu¬ 
nity groups, private corporations and universities 

City planning in the United States has evolved gradu¬ 
ally from the simple act of laying out streets and parks 
in a community to the complex process of total envi- 
ronmental and social planning on a state, regional aitd 
national scale. This change in the scope and aims of 
city planning has occurred at an increasing rate in ihe 
20th century. The planners’ place in public decision 
making and the planned control of urban develop¬ 
ment are still subjects of intense controversy, and the 
future of broad-based planning is partially obscured 
by a haze of national political and social variable,s, 
The father of American city planning, william 
PENN, in 1682 laid out the design for Philadelphia, a 
two-square-mile grid of streets with the first planned 
public parks in the Colonies. While most U.S, cifo 
followed this same limited grid plan because of its 
simplicity, ease and economy of development, a no¬ 
table exception was Washington, d.c,, designed hy 
PIERRE l’enpant in 1791 and developed under the 
watchful eyes of a former surveyor named GEOntiE 
WASHINGTON and a distinguished architect, thomas 
JEFFERSON, By Superimposing on the basic grid plan 
broad diagonal boulevards, L’Enfant achieved an 
impressive variety of parks, circles, triangles and 
vistas that he felt befitted a national capital, 

A number of other cities also attempted thereafter 
to preserve open space for their people, among them 
Savannah, Ga„ which adopted the brilliant designs 
for public squares and gardens drawn up by Gen, 
JAMES EDWARD OGLETHORPE, But most American 
cities were either badly planned or just grew; and 
even if planned originally, they continued to expand 
in chaos for the next 50 or 100 years without furtlier 
direction or controls. The grid plan, as time went on, 
proved, peculiarly unsuited to increased population 
densities and changes in transportation. Thus, New 
York’s 1807 plan for 2000 small rectangular blocks 
would ultimately produce perhaps the most glaring 
example of traffic congestion of the 20th century. 

In the latter half of the 19th century, industrializa¬ 
tion and large-scale Immigration raised population 
densities in the obsolescent housing of American 
cities, and reformers began a crusade for more open 
urban space, lower population densities and better 
quality housing. About the same time, many large 
cities established park boards to create municipal 
park systems. These boards were the forerunners of 
city planning agencies, although it was not until 1901 


that the first American city planning commission was 
appointed—in Hartford, Conn, 

After the turn of the century, Ebenezer Howard’s 
Garden Cities of Tomorrow (1902), originally pub¬ 
lished in London in 1898 under the title Tomorrow: a 
Peaceful Path to Real Reform, bore fruit in the first of 
Britain’s planned cities, Letchworth and Welwyn, 
They were designed to create a living environment 
protected by open space from the ravages of industry. 
A number of such planned residential communities 
were later built in the U.S,, and the movement had a 
major impact on the planning profession. 

During the Depression of the 1930s, the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment was responsible for the building of a number 
of experimental residential satellite communities. 
And, at Norris, Tenn., a town was constructed as part 
of a planned social experiment designed to create a 
healthy economy and improved living conditions for 
the whole of the Tennessee Valley, At this time also, 
the NEW deal’s National Resources Planning Board 
was created as part of the nation’s first effort to plan 
comprehensively—not only for the country’s physical 
development but its use of manpower resources and 
social and economic development. The Federal Gov¬ 
ernment in the 1930s also began to finance slum 
clearance and the building of low-cost public hous¬ 
ing in the innercities. 

Not until after world war ii, however, did city 
planning face the total social and economic problem 
of the decaying city. In addition to public housing, the 
Federal Housing Act of 1949 provided for urban re¬ 
development subsidies for commercial, industrial and 
high-income housing in deteriorating areas. These re¬ 
development projects, though required to conform to 
an overall plan, frequently had unforeseen and drastic 
consequences. Combined with the National Highway 
Proj ect—some 42,500 miles of expressways conceived 
without regard to their effect on the cities—slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment often greatly re¬ 
duced existing low-rent housing without providing 
adequate replacement. Such projects thus unwittingly 
dispersed hundreds of thousands of low-income fam¬ 
ilies into neighborhoods unprepared to receive them, 
Overcrowding and deterioration were spread more 
widely through the cities., 

An added burden was placed upon the cities by the 
postwar migration, of poor families, displaced by 
technology from the farms of the South and the hills 
of Appalachia, to the central cities in search of jobs. 
Finally, in response to these problems, Congress 
■passed the Housing Act of 1954; this act stressed 
urban renewal— rehabilitation and conservation of 
neighborhoods—in addition to redevelopment. It also 
provided Federal funds for local, regional and state 
planning. Cities were forced to submit a “workable 
program” to qualify for Federal grants, including a 
plan for relocating persons displaced by clearance of 
sites, a housing code setting minimal standards and a 
program for citizen participation in the renewal proc¬ 
ess. City planners were being forced to consider social 


as well as economic and physical planning in the 
complex and comprehensive process of urban re¬ 
newal and development. 

In lecent years, as local city governments have ex¬ 
perienced demands for services beyond their financial 
capacity to provide, the Federal Government has in¬ 
creasingly subsidized costs. In the 80 years before 
1960, fewer than 45 urban grant-in-aid programs were 
authorizedby Congress; from 1960 to 1972, more than 
1350 such Federal-aid programs were effected, while 
no-strings Federal revenue sharing with local govern¬ 
ments was also initiated. These grants of direct Fed¬ 
eral aid to local governments marked the beginning of 
an important new planning trend. In order to avoid 
duplication and waste, the department of housing 
and urban development (HUD), followed by other 
Federal departments, began in 1965 to require that 
applications for grants be reviewed by a metropoli¬ 
tan-wide planning agency and conform to a regional 
plan. City planning today, therefore, has become only 
one aspect of comprehensive metropolitan planning. 
Metropolitan and local planning, moreover, have 
been extended beyond physical planning—for high¬ 
ways, sewers, waterworks or recreation areas-to en¬ 
compass social programs, such as Model Cities, which 
promote community participation in planning and 
community action, manpower retraining and public 

City planning is today a shared function, involving 
complex interrelationships among the city, the met¬ 
ropolitan or regional, and state and Federal govern¬ 
ments and agencies, as well as participation by citizen 
groups,^ special interests, social agencies, educational 
institutions and private enterprise. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS ACT 

Also called Lea-McCarran Act, 1988/ Created 

Civil Aeronautics Authority to regulate airline 

industry/ Federal Aviation Agency est., 1958 

Before 1938 the fledgling airlines industry was under 
the control of,the Bureau of Commercial Aviation, 
with the Post Office Department and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exercising separate jurisdic¬ 
tions over airline rates for carrying mail, passengers 
and freight, In 1938 the Civil Aeronautics Act (the 
Lea-McCarran Act) established the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority (CAA)—a five-member centralized regula¬ 
tory agency appointed by the President-responsible 
for the overall regulation of civil aviation, Under the 
CAA jurisdiction was the Civil Aeronautics Board 
(CAB), also composed of five members appointed by 
the President; it was charged specifically with over¬ 
seeing commercial passenger, freight and mail rates, 
flight rules, and industry agreements and financial 
transactions. In 1940 the CAA was transferred to the 
Department of Commerce, but the CAB remained an 
independent agency outside the Commerce Depart¬ 
ment in charge of airline safety rates and subsidies. To 
meet , the needs of a rapidly expanding industry, the 
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FederalAviation Act of 1958 was passed, creating the 
present Federal Aviation Agency; it took over the 
functions of both the CAA and CAB, with the latter 
board acting as its accident-investigatory arm. 

CIVIL DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION 

Civil Defense Act, 1950, created CDA under 
President's Executive Office/ Placed under Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, 1961; under Secretary of 
Army, 1964 

The concept of civil defense as something distinct 
from the idea of a home guard or a local militia arose 
during WORLD war ii, when massive aerial bombard¬ 
ment of civilian populations was a strategy used by 
both the Allies and the Axis powers. Against the pos¬ 
sibility that enemy bombers might strike at American 
cities, a national system of civil defense was put to¬ 
gether under direction of the war department, Its 
primary features were air raid alert drills and “black¬ 
outs” enforced by volunteer air raid wardens. In the 
early years of the cold war, as Soviet Russia armed 
herself with long-range bombers capable of deliver¬ 
ing nuclear weapons against U.S, cities, Congress 
passed the Civil Defense Act of 1950, which created 
a permanent Civil Defense Administration under 
the President’s Executive Office. Control over civil 
defense was transferred in 1961 to the office of the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense and in 1964 to the Secretary of the 
Army. Its chief function has been to establish in the 
nation’s cities a system of fallout and blast shelters— 
usually in'office buildings, schools and similar struc¬ 
tures—to protect civilians in the event of nuclear war. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 

Established by Congress, 1933, as first of New 
Deal programs to relieve unemployment of Great 
Depression/ By time of its dissolution, 1942,2.5 
million men had worked in conservation camps 

As governor of New York (1929-33), franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT sought to relieve some of the unemploy¬ 
ment caused by the Depression of the 1930s by putting 
jobless young men to work in state forests and parks, 
planting trees and constructing roads and erosion- 
control dams. On accepting the Democratic presiden¬ 
tial nomination in 1932, Roosevelt promised if elected 
to initiate a similar but much greater effort on a na¬ 
tional scale—both to give work to millions of jobless 
youiig men and to help reclaim the country’s natural 
resources. On March 31,1933, less than a month after 
his inauguration as President, Congress passed a 
Roosevelt Administration bill creating the Civilian 
Conservation Corps (CCC). By mid-June of that year, 
the Federal Government had set up 1300 CCC camps. 
Recruited by the department of labor largely from 
among the urban unemployed, young men began 
pouring into the camps, where they worked for wages 
of a dollar a day unfo supervision of Army officers. 
At first opposed by those among the public who 


questioned the wisdom of concentrating so many 
young men from the cities in rural camps, by Com¬ 
munists and other radicals who saw the program only 
as a move to drain off their potential followers from 
the cities, and by elements within organized labor 
who feared the CCC would prove but a first step to¬ 
ward the collectivization of the work force at low 
wages, the Civilian Conservation Corps nonetheless 
went on to gain the nation’s widespread approval. In 
1935,500,000 men between the ages of 18 and 25 were 
enrolled in more than 2600 camps; and by the time 
the CCC was finally dissolved in 1942 after America's 
entry into world War ii, some 2,5 million young men 
had seen service in its ranks. During its existence the 
corps was responsible for planting about 17 million 
acres of new forest, constructing many dams and 
effecting other conservation proj ects. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ACTS 

First Federal legislation to ensure Negroes equal 
rights enacted, 1866-75/ Second set of laws en¬ 
acted, 1960s 

Twice in U.S. history Congress has acted in a con¬ 
certed fashion to protect the civil rights of Negroes. 

In 1866 it passed a bill over President Andrew 
Johnson’s veto that granted citizenship to Negroes, 
entitling the freed slRve to the same rights enjoyed by 
white citizens. Designed to counter the restrictive 
BLACK CODES passed % Southern legislatures after the 
CIVIL WAR, this law was the first in a series of civil 
rights acts in the reconstruction era to guarantee 
Negroes equal rights with whites, and its wordingwas 
incorporated into the 14th Amendment (see coNSit- 
tutional amendments), guaranteeing all citizens : 
“the equal protection of the laws,” In 1869 Congress : 
passed the 15th Amendment, which stated that a cili- , 
zen’s right to vote "shall not be denied.,. on account : 
of race, color or previous condition of servitude.” The 
amendment was ratified by the states in 1870, and the : 
same year Congress enacted another civil rights law to 
assure that it was observed. But, what could no longer : 
be denied the Negro by law, white supremacist meni' 
bers of the Ku klux klan often accomplished by via- ; 
lence. In 1871 Congress thus made it a crime to at- 1 
tempt, by “force, intimidation or threat,” to deny a 
citizen the equal protection of the laws. Four years ■ 
later' Congress passed legislation guaranteeing the 
Negro equal access to hotels, restaurants and other ; 
public accommodations only to have the Supreme i 
Court declare the law unconstitutional in its rulingon ; 
the CIVIL RIGHTS GASES' of 1883, By then all civil rights i 
legislation not invalidated by the U.S, Supreme Court 
had, in effect, been vitiated by the compromisI! of 
1877 , which brought the withdrawal of Federal troops 
from the South. For in the absence of Federal forces, 
white .supremacists'felt'free to abridge the Negro's 
rights under discrlrninating jim crow laws. 
Three-quarters of a century later the Negro was still 
being denied his most basic right—the right to vote, 


But his discontent was being heard in a growing civil 
RIGHTS movement, and first in 1957, then in 1960, 
Congress passed legislation that sought to strengthen 
Federal powers to enforce black voting rights. The 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the most sweeping piece of 
civil rights legislation since the Reconstruction era, in 
combination with the voting rights act of 1965 , 
banished all vestiges of racial discrimination in vot¬ 
ing, including the use of literacy tests to deny blacks 
and other minority groups the franchise. Further¬ 
more, the provisions of the 1964 act, as reinforced and 
broadened by the Civil Rights Act of 1968, forbade 
racial discrimination in employment and public ac¬ 
commodations, The effects of the 1960s’ civil rights 
laws were widespread and immediately apparent; for 
the first time since Reconstruction, Southern blacks 
were elected to local offices, ranging from sheriff to 
mayor, and were admitted to numerous industries and 
public accommodations previously barred to them, 

CIVIL RIGHTS CASES (1883) 

U.S. Supreme Court struck down Civil Rights 

Act of1875, ruling Negro had no constitutional 

right of free access to public accommodations 

In the reconstruction era, while no state had laws 
requiring racial segregation in public places, individ¬ 
ual operators of inns, restaurants, theaters and rail¬ 
roads—North and South—often turned away the 
Negro or gave him second-class accommodations. 
Having recently passed the 13th, 14th and 15th con¬ 
stitutional amendments and three civil rights 
acts to assure Negroes the same rights enjoyed by 
whites, Congress in 1875 enacted further civil rights 
legislation specifically guaranteeing blacks the “full 
and. equal enjoyment of accommodations of inns, 
public conveyances.., theaters and other places of 
public amusement.” But the Civil Rights Act of 1875 
met with stiff resistance among whites, Soon Negroes, 
who continued to be, denied equal access to public ac¬ 
commodations, flooded the courts with suits charging 
violations of their civil rights. In 1876 the first such 
case reached the U.S. Supreme Court, But for the next 
seven years the court delayed acting, until finally it 
had before it five cases originating in various parts of 
the nation and concerning a variety of privately oper¬ 
ated public facilities, On Oct, 15,1883, the court de- 
livered its decision in an 8 -to-l ruling that struck 
down the Civil Rights Act of 1875 as unconstitutional. 

In delivering the court’s majority opinion, Justice Jo¬ 
seph P. Bradley held that, the discriminations com¬ 
plained of had nothing to do with slavery. Thus they 
could not be forbidden by Congress under the 13th 
Amendment, As for the 14th Amendment, Bradley 
said it forbade only state actions that deprived a per¬ 
son of his rights. It did not apply to private acts of dis- 
erknination taken, say, by a hotel or theater owner 
against a black person. Such private acts,, insisted 
Bradley,, could be prohibited only by state laws, not by 
Congress, 


Ironically, the lone dissenter to the ruling was a 
former Southern slaveowner. Justice john marshall 
HARLAN, He held that the 13th Amendment not only 
prohibited slavery but gave Congress power to forbid 
racial discrimination that tended to fix the “badge” of 
slavery on blacks. In his brief, the U.S. Solicitor Gen¬ 
eral had argued that, unless the court upheld the 1875 
act, discrimination that “yesterday was only ‘fact’ will 
become Moctrine’ tomorrow.” His reasoning proved 
prophetic, as many states went on to enact jim crow 
LAWS, mandatory segregation acts, and these were 
upheld by the Supreme Court in plessy v. ferguson 


CIVIL RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People est., 1910/ Urban League est, 
1911/ W.E. B. Du Bois best known early spokes¬ 
man for black rights/ In response to demonstra¬ 
tion called by A. Philip Randolph, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt created Fair Employment 
Practices Committee, 1941/ Congre.ss of Racial 
Equality est., 1942/ U.S. Supreme Court out¬ 
lawed school segregation, 1954/ Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., led Montgomery, Ala., bus boy¬ 
cott, 1955, first mass action by blacks against 
segregation in the South/ Congress passed Civil 
Rights Act, 1964, Voting Rights Act, 1965/ 

Not until the mid-1950s and 1960s did most white 
Americans become acutely aware of the seriousness 
and urgency of the civil rights movement, when what 
appeared to be a sudden nationwide upsurge of black 
discontent against racial discrimination created a new 
consciousness of age-old Negro grievances. But the 
origins of the civil rights movement go back at least 
to the first years of the 20 th century, when a group of 
young black men, led by sociologist and writer W.E.B, 
Du Bois, banded together in the Niagara movement 
todemandfullequalityforNegro citizens. Concerned 
blacks were joined, in 1910, by sympathetic whites in 
the formation of the national association for the 
advancement of COLORED PEOPLE (NAACP), 

By then it was clear that the 13th, I4th and 15th 
coNsmuTioNAL AMENDMENTS and the post-Civil War 
reconstruction policies had failed to gain equality 
for blacks. In the South, where the vast majority of 
Negroes then lived, tlxe Reconstruction regimes had 
Jong since been supplanted by state and local govern¬ 
ments determined to insure whitesupremacy through 
JIM CROW LAWS and a system of racial segregation. 
And in the North, whites were generally disinterested 
in the problems of-blacks. Among Negroes them¬ 
selves, demoralization was widespread. Even the 
leading black spokesman of the day, booker t. 
WASHINGTON, seemecl ready to accept a lengthy pe¬ 
riod of second-class citizenship in exchange for jobs 
and .financial aid for Negro trade .schools. 

Atits IPlOfounding the NAACP was considered by 
many whites to be. dangerously militant. Yet most of 
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its policy-making posts were held by whites. Only one 
of its original eight-member board of directors was 
black, and this was Du Bois, who for years was to edit 
the organization’s journal, The Crisis. Basically, the 
NAACP geared its strategy to court action to secure 
equality before the law for Negroes-an attack that 
finally began to bear significant fruit under the 
leadership of NAACP director roy wilkins in the 
1950s. A similar grouping was the urban league, 
formed in 1911 to help rural black migrants to the 
cities secure housing, learn trades and find jobs, func¬ 
tions that the organization continued under the 
leadership of the late whitney young and his suc¬ 
cessors. But until WORLD WAR II the Negro’s progress 
toward equality before the law was slow. 

Black leaders saw in the circumstances of the war 
a dramatic opportunity to press the Negro’s claim to 
first-class citizenship. As American entrance into the 
war loomed nearer, blacks were asked to serve in the 
nation’s armed forces and to iabor in its defense 
plants. Moreover, the war would ostensibly be fought 
by America to preserve the basic democratic values of 
human freedom and equality. Thus, black labor 
leader ASA PHILIP Randolph issued a call, in 1941, for 
a march on Washington to compel the Federal Gov- 
ernmentto insure equaljob opportunities forNegroes 
in defense industries. Randolph’s call was eventually 
endorsed by waller white of the NAACP, and, in 
June, 1941, President franklin d. roosevelt re¬ 
sponded with an executive order establishing a Fed¬ 
eral FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMITTEE US an 
earnest of Government’s intent to help the Negro, 
The next year in Chicago a small group of civil rights 
militants formed the congress of racial equality 
(CORE) which, unlike previous civil rights organiza¬ 
tions, espoused direct action in pursuit of black goals. 
Throughout the 1940s CORE developed its own tac¬ 
tics of passive resistance against local discriminatory 
laws and customs that would later become a model for 
the civil rights demonstrations of succeeding decades. 

By the early 1950s the civil rights movement could 
claim some significant progress. In the North cus¬ 
tomary segregation at inns and restaurants was de¬ 
clining; in Washington the harry s, truman Admin¬ 
istration had cast its lot on the side of black 
aspirations, ending segregation in the armed forces 
and calling for congressional enactment of Federal 
civil rights acts. In the courts a series of decisions 
had struck down white primaries in the South, while 
slowly ending racial segregation in higher education, 
Then, in 1954, the Supreme Court, in a unanimous 
landmark decision (see brown v. board of educa¬ 
tion OF TOPEKA), declared all racial segregation in 
U.S. public schools unconstitutional. Slowly, then, the 
weight of Federal power was being brought to bear on 
the citadels of racial discrimination, and in response, 
Negro leaders, particularly in the South, began or¬ 
ganizing their own pressure groups to quicken the 
pace of change. 

Among these leaders was the Rev. martin luther 


king, JR., who, in 1955, organized the Montgomery 
(ala.) bus boycott and went on, in 1957, to form the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC), 
which became the spearhead of nonviolent direct ac¬ 
tion movements to end segregation throughout the 
South, A moderate who sought cooperation between 
whites and blacks. King, in the early 1960s, saw his 
leadership challenged by the increasingly radical and 
revolutionary students non-violent coordinating 
committee (SNCC) and by the impatience of Negro 
urban masses, in both. North and South, for a full 
share in national prosperity. At the same time the 
widely publicized actions of “Freedom Riders"--who 
entered Southern bastions of segregation to take part 
in sit-in demonstrations and other civil rights activi¬ 
ties—was winning vast sympathy for the movement. 
By 1963, when Dr, King called a mass rally in the na¬ 
tion’s capital in support of civil rights legislation, 
more than 150,000 people converged on Washington, 
Under Presidents john f. Kennedy and lyndon «. 
JOHNSON, the Federal Government responded, first 
ti midly and then with increasing boldness, in a brotid- 
gauged legislative movement against discrimination 
and the material poverty it had spawned. The civil 
rights act of 1964 and the voting rights aci of 
1965 were two such responses. Another came in a host 
of economic and educational programs, called the 
“War on Poverty,” created by the economic: oppor¬ 
tunity ACT of 1964. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

Pendleton Act established Federal Civil Service 
Commission and competitive merit system of 
Government employment, 1883/ First state civil 
service laws enacted by N, X, 1883, and Mass,, 
1884/ About 90percent of 2.5 million Federal ci -. 
vilian employees have civil service status, 1970.1 

When GEORGE Washington assumed the President 
in 1789, he found himself with the responsibility of 
filling a small array of new Federal appointive po.sK 
ranging from Cabinet officers to customs collectors 
and minor departmental officials. Washington re¬ 
sponded by appointing to the majority of these offices 
his political allies or old comrades-in-arms from the 
officer corps of the continental army. By the era of 
the ANDREW JACKSON Administration, in the 1830s, 
the American politician’s practice of rewarding his 
supporters and cronies with Government jobs had 
grown so notorious as to affect even the hiring of 
Capitol scrubwomen. In exercising their rights of pa¬ 
tronage under this so-called spoils system, elected 
officials frequently made appointments without any 
regard for an individual’s competence to hold a given 
job. Against this background, and merely to insure 
minimal order and intelligence in the daily operations 
of Government, Congress, in 1853, enacted a law re¬ 
quiring Federal clerks to take simple “pass examina¬ 
tions” that at least proved their literacy, But radical 
reform of the patronage system was decades away. 


In 1871 Congre.ss gave President Ulysses s. grant 
the authority to set up a civil service board to draw up 
and administer competitive merit examinations that 
would screen candidates for Federal jobs. But when 
congressmen saw that such procedures might lead to 
a diminution of their own patronage powers, they 
quickly experienced a change of heart and refused to 
appropriate funds for the new agency. 

Real reform of Federal appointive practices fol¬ 
lowed only upon the tragedy of the assassination of 
Pi esident JAMES a. garfield by a disappointed office 
seeker in 1881, The assa.ssin claimed to have killed 
Garfield in order to cause the succession to office of 
his Vice President, Chester a. Arthur, a Republican 
stalwart with a tainted reputation as a hardened 
political “spoilsman.” Upon becoming President, 
Arthur astonished friends and foes alike by throwing 
his influence behind the efforts of civil service re¬ 
formers, which resulted in congressional passage of 
the PENDLETON ACT in 1883. The act established the 
Federal Civil Service Commission, charging it with 
the administration of a new set of rules requiring 
Federal appointments to be made as the result of 
open and competitive examinations. The rules of the 
new merit system also forbade monetary “kickbacks” 
by jobholders to elected or appointed officials and 
prohibited political parties or individual politicians 
from exacting financial assessments from Federal 
workers. Although the competitive civil service at first 
covered only about 10 percent of Federal civilian em¬ 
ployees, it has been gradually extended by a succes- 
.sion of Presidents, In the 1970s some 90 percent of the 
Federal Government’s approximately 2,5 million ci¬ 
vilian employees are part of the civil service system, 
The first state civil service commissions were estab¬ 
lished by New York (1883) and Massachusetts (1884) 
after Congress had created the Federal commission, 
but other states were slow to follow their lead. More 
than 20 years passed before another slate, Wisconsin, 
in 1905, enacted civil service legislation. After 1939 
states receiving Federal grants-in-aid under the so¬ 
cial SECURITY ACT (1935) were required to put local 
employees administering the program under merit 
systems, Since then most Federal grants-in-aid to the 
states, in areas such as health, education and welfare, 
have been made under similar merit-system adminis¬ 
trative requirements, and state civil service commis¬ 
sions have increasingly compelled cities to fill the 
rank-and-file municipal jobs according to the merit 
system, rather than by politically motivated appoint¬ 
ment. Thus of the nearly 10 million permanent state 
and local government employees in the nation today, 
a majority enjoys civil service status. However, top- 
echelon appointive positions in Federal, state and 
local governments-such as Federal Cabinet officers 
and state and municipal department heads, as well as 
the judiciary-generally remain beyond the purview 
of civil service systems. 

CIVIL SERVICE ACT Pendleton Act) 


CIVIL WAR (/Si5/-/^i55) 

1861—Feb. 4~March 11, after seceding from 
Union, seven Southern states formed Confeder- 
acy/ April 12, South fired on Fort Sumter/April 
17-May 20, four more states seceded and joined 
Confederacy/ July 21, first Battle of Bull Run 

mi-Feh.-April, Grant cleared rebels from 
we.stern Tennessee, opened upper Mississippi 
Valley to Union/ March-April, McClellan’s 
drive on Richmondfailed/April25, New Orleans 
surrendered to Union/ Sept. 17, Lee’s invasion of 
North halted at AiUietam/ Sept. 22, Lincoln is¬ 
sued preliminary Emancipation Proclamation/ 
Dec. 13, Union drive smashed at Fredericksburg 

1863—May-July, Grant besieged Vicksburg/ 
May 2-4, Lee routed North at Chancellorsville/ 
July 1-3, Battle of Getty.sburg ended Lee’s last 
invasion of North/ July 4, Vicksburg fell/ Nov. 

25, Battle of Missionary Ridge 

m4~May 4, Grant opened drive on Richmond, 
bogged down at Petersburg/ Sept. 1-2, Atlanta ■ 
taken by Sherman 

1865—April 2-3, Grant took Petersburg, and 
Richmond fell/April 9, Lee surrendered at Ap¬ 
pomattox Court House, Va./ April 26, Gen. 
Johnston surrendered last large Confederate 
army; war was over 

1861: The Beginning of Fratricidal War 

It was a resplendent, if weary, army under Gen. irvin 
MCDOWELL that took the field on July 21, 1861, at 
Manassas, Va, (Bull Run), after a long march from 
Washington, 25 miles away. There were regiments of 
“Zouaves,” their bright red, baggy trousers glistening 
in the boiling sun; units of state militia, clad in equally 
outlandish garb; and evident everywhere was the 
snappy blue of the Union Army, On little hillocks 
overlooking the scene were carriages Tilled with im¬ 
portant personages and their ladies who munched on 
picnic fare andjockeyed for positions from which they 
might view the long-awaited rout of “Johnny Reb” 
and the Confederate cause, In one sense, the specta¬ 
tors were not to be disappointed. That day, after a 
surging, confused and bloody battle between 34,000 
Confederates and 30,000 Unionists, there was indeed 
a rout. It was, however, tlie Northern troops who were 
in pell-mell retreat toward Washington, preceded 
by the now frightened, dust-laden, civilians, who 
streamed into the nation’s capital to spread the alarm 
and awaken panic. 

The Union defeat at Bull Run carried implications 
far beyond the smoke of battle. In one blow a Con¬ 
federate army had destroyed the easy assumptions the 
North had held about the conflict. Central to these 
assumptions was the belief that the North’s over- 
whelmi ng superiority in population and economic re¬ 
sources would quickly bring the rebellious South to its 
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knees. Superficially, there was much to be said for this 
argument. The North’s population was about 21 mil¬ 
lion compared to the South’s nine million, of whom 
more than a third were slaves and a potential source 
of subversion, sabotage and insurrection. In economic 
potential the North could build on an already well- 
established industrial base, Coal production, for ex¬ 
ample, jumped from 19 million tons in 1861 to 24 
million tons three years later. Manufacture of rifles in 
Government arsenals rose from 22,000 for the entire 
year of 1860 to 5000 per day in 1862, while the most 
the South could produce at the height of the war was 
300 rifles per day. 

In agriculture the North had similar advantages, 
producing more than enough to feed itself and its 
army and even increasing production to the extent 
that wheat exports quadrupled during the conflict 
while wool production climbed from 48 million 
pounds in 1860 to 97 million pounds in 1864. 

But the South, for all its weakness, was not without 
both immediate and potential advantages of its own. 
Like the North, the South was self-sufficient in agri¬ 
culture, (It was a situation, however, that would not 
last because of the Union’s occupation of large areas 
of the Confederacy’s best food-producing land,) Also, 


the Confederacy was fighting a mostly defensive war 
on familiar terrain and was thus able to make use of 
interior lines of communication and supply, And 
the South had one great trump card it thought would 
be decisive: cotton. As the primary source of raw 
cotton for the mills of England and France, the Con¬ 
federacy believed that these two nations would be 
forced to intervene in its behalf if only to secure the 
cottonneeded to forestall theirown industrial collapse. 

Though cotton was a strong card, it was much over¬ 
rated and badly played. As the war began, the Soulli 
was desperately short of arms and munitions, short¬ 
ages that might have been made up by purchases from 
abroad. But instead of selling its cotton stocks to fi¬ 
nance imports, the South deliberately withheld those 
stocks to create a shortage in Europe, thus hoping to 
force early intervention. (Low prices for cotton on the 
European market also affected this decision,) The 
plan failed, and by the time the Confederacy realized 
its error, prospects for exporting cotton and Imporiing 
supplies were severely limited by the tightening 
Northern blockade. 

Given the natural advantages of terrain, the mili¬ 
tary potential of its manpower, its near monopoly of 
cotton, the South entered the war with considerable 


strength and, in a short conflict, might even have had 
an advantage over its opponent, But in one decisive 
area-the quality of political leadership-the Con¬ 
federacy was distinctly overmatched. In Jefferson 
DAVIS, the president of the Confederacy, the South 
had a man deeply attached to the secessionist cause, 
but he was also headstrong and suspicious, stubborn 
and interfering-a man with the mentality of a bu¬ 
reaucrat rather than the vision of a revolutionary. 
Given these characteristics, Davis .yyas never able to 
gather round him a strong group of advisers, and his 
attempts to forge a national entity out of 11 states, 
each jealous of its sovereignty and dedicated to the 
cause of states’ rights, were fumbling and ultimately 
unsuccessful, 

Davis’ opposite number in the North, abraham 
LINCOLN, was a man whose lack of administrative and 
command experience seemed to disqualify him for 
the Presidency at the moment of supreme crisis. But 
Lincoln proved to be a genius at articulating the 
Union cause, a master at husbanding the resources of 
his nation for the struggle, a prodigy at dealing with 
threats from abroad and an expert in the art of bal¬ 
ancing political factions. 

Although Southern firebrands had succeeded in 
portraying Lincoln as the would-be destroyer of their 
region’s institutions, chiefly slavery, Lincoln came to 
the White House, not as a follower of the abolition¬ 
ist MOVEMENT, but as a moderate who opposed only 
the extension of slavery into the territories. He was 
content to permit it in those states where it had taken 
root. He was not a moderate, however, on the issue of 
preserving the Union, and in his first inaugural ad¬ 
dress on March 4,1861, he reminded the seven states 
that, had already seceded of his oath to “preserve, 
protect and defend” the nation. He was not long in 
implementing that oath. 

Informed that the Federal garrison at Fort Sumter, 
Charleston, S.C,, desperately needed supplies, Lin¬ 
coln, on April 6, dispatched a relief expedition by sea 
and informed South Carolina authorities of his ac¬ 
tion, The next move was up to the South, which but 
two months before had organized its own government 
at Montgomery, Ala, If the Confederacy permitted 
the relief of the beleaguered garrison, the South’s 
claim to sovereignty would be ludicrous. But if the 
new nation fired on the relief ship or the fort, war 
would certainly ensue, The South chose the latter 
course, and on April 12,1861, while the elegant ladies 
of Charleston cheered, shore batteries began pound¬ 
ing the fort, which surrendered on April 14. The war 
was on, 

,On April 15 Lincoln called for 75,000 three-month 
volunteers to put down the “insurrections” and flesh 
out the 16,000-man Union Army. By July he had se¬ 
cured from Congress authorization to raise an army of 
500,000 for three years. And when enlistments fal¬ 
tered, Congress passed the nation’s first military 
CONSCRIPTION act (March, 1863), In the Confeder¬ 
acy—now joined in the weeks after Fort Sumter by 


Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas— 
the response was similar, a call for volunteers being 
eventually replaced by conscription. 

For the war’s first few months there was little in the 
way of important combat, except for a Union sweep 
through the hills of northwestern Virginia, an offen¬ 
sive aided by that area’s population, which remained 
loyal to the Union when the rest of the state opted for 
the Confederacy, And after the Northern rout at Bull 
Run there was another lull. The South, hardly able to 
believe the extent of its victory and itself badly disor¬ 
ganized, failed to follow up its advantage with a 
march on Washington, despite the advice of Gen, t, j, 
(stonewall) JACKSON, In the wake of the Bull Run 
disaster, Lincoln relieved McDowell, replacing him 
with Gen. george b, mcclellan as commanding offi¬ 
cer of what was now called the Army of the Potomac, 
McClellan quickly established a ring of fortified posi¬ 
tions around Washington and set to work whipping 
his collection of uniformed civilians into a true army. 

1862 : Grant's victory in Tennessee; Drive on 
Richmond; Surrender of New Orleans; Antktam; 
Emancipation Proclamation; Fredericksburg 
It was not until early 1862 that serious combat again 
occurred, and the initial scene of action was far to the 
west of Washington. Union forces under the overall 
command of Gen. henry w, halleck and the field 
command of Gen. ulysses s. grant opened an offen¬ 
sive in Missouri and Tennessee that would eventually 
secure the entire Mississippi valley for the Union and 
split the Confederacy in two. 

By forcing the surrender of forts Henry (Feb. 6) and 
Donelson (Feb. 16) and then moving south to 
Shiloh-where a bloody battle (April 6) was fought 
near the town of Pittsburg Landing, Tenn.-Grant 
was able to achieve several objectives. He ended the 
Southern threat to the slave state of Missouri, which 
had a large population of Confederate sympathizers. 
He cleared western Tennessee of Southern troops and 
he secured control of the Mississippi valley down to 
Vicksburg, Miss. Shortly after Shiloh, a Union fleet 
under david g. farragut ran the Confederate shote 
defenses and attacked New Orleans, which fell on 
April 25, thus placing the South’s chief port and larg¬ 
est city in Union hands, to be occupied by Federal 
troops under the command of politician-general ben¬ 
jamin f, butler, 

In the East, however, events were not to go so well 
for the Union cause, McClellan had trained his army, 
secured supplies and now, despite Lincoln’s urgings, 
hesitated to commit his forces to battle. Finally he 
agreed to a massive offensive that would attack Rich¬ 
mond from the south, his army to be transported on 
Union vessels to the Virginia peninsula below Rich¬ 
mond. Although forced to leave behind a corps to 
protect Washington and deal with Stonewall Jack- 
son’s diversionary raids into the Shenandoah Valley, 
McClellan landed with more than 100,000 men—the 
largest single offensive force ever assembled on 
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American soil. Instead of marching directly on Rich¬ 
mond, however, McClellan insisted on first reducing 
every Confederate stronghold in his path to protect 
his rear and flanks, On April 5 McClellan laid siege to 
Yorktown, the first obstacle, and for a precious month 
he bombarded the town before it fell. This cautious 
approach gave the Confederate commander, Gen. 
JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, additional time to strengthen his 
forces defending Richmond, For three weeks John¬ 
ston played cat and mouse with McClellan, and then 
turned to meet him at Seven Pines on May 31. The 
battle, technically a Union victory, drained McClel¬ 
lan’s strength, but its most notable result was the 
wounding of Johnston and his replacement by Rob¬ 
ert E, LEE, who would become the greatest of South¬ 
ern generals. 

Lee, having received strong reinforcements when 
Jackson’s corps joined him, now took the offensive. 
McClellan then proved himself to be as expert on the 
defensive as he had been inept on the offensive. 
Although finally forced to retire to Flarrison’s Landing 
on the James River where he had the protection of 
Union Navy guns, McClellan, in a series of engage¬ 
ments called the Seven Days’ Battles, inflicted 20,000 
casualties on his opponents while sustaining 16,000 of 
his own, forcing Lee to retire from the field. Yet for all 
McClellan’s last-minute brilliance, the Peninsular 
Campaign was a failure, Richmond still stood as the 
Confederate capital, and the South, having held out 
against the best the Union could throw against it, was 
more confident than ever of ultimate victory. 

Convinced that the North was in bad straits, and 
that Maryland, at least, might be brought into the 
Confederacy by a dramatic Southern offensive, Lee 
prevailed upon a hesitant Jefferson Davis to authorize 
a full-scale invasion of the North. Lee was given per¬ 
mission to strike boldly at the Union with an invasion 
aimed at Harrisburg, Pa., the capture of which would 
cut the North’s main east-west rail link. On Aug, 29- 
30 Lee, with 54,000 men, met the Union Army of 
63,000 troops under Gen. john pope at Manassas 
Junction, site of the Battle of Bull Run a year before. 
History repeated itself, The Federal forces were again 
routed, and Lee’s path northward into Maryland and 
Pennsylvania lay open. On Sept, 7 Lee crossed the 
Potomac into Maryland and marched north. On the 
17th he met McClellan’s reorganized army at Sharps- 
burg, between Antietam Creek and the Potomac. 
This, the Battle of Antietam, was one of the most vi¬ 
cious of the war. Lee lost more than a quarter of his 
army and McClellan sustained casualties that were 
even heavier. The battle itself was a standoff. Neither 
side immediately withdrew from the field, and Mc¬ 
Clellan, cautious as always, refused to follow up his 
advantage in numbers and equipment with a sharp 
attack on the exhausted enemy, On the 18th, Lee 
withdrew across the Potomac, leaving McClellan to 
consider and then reject the temptation of pursuit. 

For Lincoln, McClellan’s refusal to follow up his 
advantage was too much, Still, it took Lincoln six 


more weeks—until after the congressional elections 
in November~to relieve McClellan and replace him 
with AMBROSE E. BURNSIDE. 

Although the Battle of Antietam was far from a tri¬ 
umph for the Union, it was the first bit of moderately 
good news the North had had in some time, Lincoln 
took this opportunity to declare the preliminary 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, in wltich he an¬ 
nounced freedom for all slaves in Confederate-held 
territory, It was only a statement of intent, for the 
North was not then in a position to enforce the edict. 
Nonetheless, the proclamation had far-reaching 
effects. Union war aims were now expanded from the 
limited political goal of preserving the Federal entity 
into what now appeared to be a moral crusade against 
slavery. Liberal opinion in Europe, which had been 
dispassionate toward the Northern cause, now rallied 
round the standard of freedom, making it much more 
difficult for the leaders of Britain and France to edge 
toward diplomatic recognition of the Confederacy, 

If McClellan was a disappointment to Lincoln, 
Burnside was a disaster. Vowing to take Richmond, 
the Union general moved south from Antietam with 
115,000 men and tried to cross the Rappahannock al 
Fredericksburg on Dec. 13,1862. Fredericksburg was 
just another exercise in futile carnage for the Army of 
the Potomac; Lee’s solidly entrenched Army of 
Northern Virginia—about 80,000 strong-repulsed 
assault after assault to inflict casualties of 12,000 while 
sustaining losses of only 5500, 

1863: Siege of Vicksburg; Chancellorsville; 

Battle of Gettysburg; Fall of Vicksburg; 

Union Army’s Victory at Missionary Ridge 

The year 1863 opened with what amounted to a 
bloody stalemate in the East together with a general 
pattern of dearly bought Union victories in the West. 
The only major Confederate bastion left in the Mi,s- 
sissippi Valley was Vicksburg, and on May 2 Grant 
laid siege to that city; it finally capitulated on July 4, 
Five days later the last Southern stronghold on the 
Mississippi—the fortified town of Port Hudson—sur¬ 
rendered to Union troops. In the West the tide of bat¬ 
tle was definitely surging toward the Union cause, but 
clearing the entire region of Confed erate forces would 
still require a vast expenditure of blood. On Sept, 19 
a Union force of 55,000, advancing on the vital Con¬ 
federate supply and communications base of Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tenn„ met a Southern army at Chickamaiiga 
Creek, south of the city. The Confederates, under llic 
command of Gen. braxton bragg, had pulled oul of 
the city in order to meet the Union forces in the open, 
Bragg, reinforced by troops under the command of 
Gen. JAMES longstreet, had a 14,000-man numerical 
advantage, and although the Union forces fought ad¬ 
mirably, the blundering tactics of their commander, 
Gen. w. s, ROSECRANS, contributed to their defeat on 
Sept, 20. The dispirited Union army took shelter 
within the city of Chattanooga. Bragg’s army occu¬ 
pied the heights—Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
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Mountain-overlooking the <.i[\ To restore the situa¬ 
tion, Grant now commander of all [ nion armies in 
I be \\LSt relieved Roseaans and appointed Gen 
utuaoE H. THOMAS as fiis succes^or; Grant then went 
to Chattanooga to take charge of Union operations. 
By Nov. 23, Union troops in and around Chattanooga 
numbered about 55,000, while Bragg now com¬ 
manded fewer than 50,000 men—Longstreet having 
withdrawn Ins forces foi an assault on Knoxville 
Driven from Lookout .Mountain. Bragg concentrated 
his defenses on Missionary Ridge, On Nov. 25 the 
Union army, in a massive frontal assault, stormed the 
ridge and brushed the Confederates aside by the sheer 
force of their crushing attack. Chattanooga was now 
secure for the Union, providing Gen. william t. 
SHERMAN with a base from which he would rampage 
through Georgia the following year. 

Meanwhile, in the East, Confederate pro.spects 
blossomed for a brief moment and then, on the san- 
guinarv field of Gettvsburg, Pa., withered and died. 


avoiuent. mortally wounded by his own men ) fo fol¬ 
low up this triumph Lee decided to in\ aJe the North 
once more At Gettysburg, in southern Pennoylvama, 
Lee.s Armyj of Northern Virginia met the Army of the 
Potomac, now commanded by yet another general 
GEORGE G. MEADE, Frpm July 1 to July 3 the battle 
raged back and fqrth^ 90,000 Northerners battling 
75,000 Confederates, Longstreet led the main Southn 

ern assault on July 2 against strongly fortified Union 

positions on Cemetery Ridge, and despite the fierce 
Confederate charge, the Union line held. The next 
day Meade counterattacked, retook several positions 
previous^ lost and withstood’the ftirious assault of 
15,000 Southern infantrymen (Pickett’s Charge) 
which was thrown back with heavy losses. Meanwhile, 
Confederate cavalry under Gen, j.b.b. stuart tried 
without success to outflank the Union positions. Bv 
the night of July 3 the battle was over. The South had 
20,000 casualties, the North 17,500, But the South's 
invasion of the North was broken, and on the night of 
July 4 Lee retreated southward, never again to mount 
a threat on Northern territory. 

With the loss of Vick.sbiirg and the defeat at Gei- 
lysbuig, the Confederate cause had sustained two 
mortal blows. Only war weariness m the jVorth or 
massive help from abroad could now avert defeat. But 





the string of Confederate reverses caused British and 
French leaders to pull back ever farther from com¬ 
mitments to the South, while Northern successes, the 
Emancipation Proclamation and increasing depend¬ 
ence on wheat imports from the U.S. gave Europeans 
added reasons to avoid offending Washington. Sooh 
after Gettysburg the British took steps to insure that 
blockade-breaching vessels, called rams^ being built 
for the Confederacy, would never be deUvered, and 
the American minister in London, Charles francis 
ADAMS, was assured of England’s pacific intentions. 

1864; Grant Placed in Command of All Union 
Forces; Battle of the Wilderness; Fall of 
Atlanta; Shernian's March Through Georgia 

Still, despite all reverses, as 1864 opened there was 
much fight left in the South, and Lincoln was contin¬ 
uing his search for a Union commander who would 
aggressively attack and defeat the Confederacy. He 
found that man in U, S. Grant, who was made overall 
commander of U.S. forces and took up his headquar¬ 
ters with the Army of the Potomac. On May 4 Grant, 
with 115,000 men, crossed the Rapidan and was at¬ 


tacked by Lee’s army in the thickets of northern Vir¬ 
ginia. On the 5 th, the bloody, confused Battle of the 
Wilderness began, and ended two days later in a 
stalemate. But Lee slipped from Grant’s grasp, Grant 
then pursued Lee southward to Spotsylvania, and for 
five days the Army of Northern Virginia withstood 
Grant’s fury before withdrawing toward Richmond. 
At Cold Harbor, 10 miles from Richmond, Grant 
again threw his troops into a massive frontal assault, 
only to be thrown back with 6000 casualties in one 
hour. Frustrated by Lee’s sturdy resistance. Gram 
wheeled southward, attacking and laying siege to the 
important rail and road junction at Petersburg-and 
there the main body of Grant’s troops would be 
bogged down Until April, 1865, 

Grant’s Wilderness campaign was an immediate 
failure but an eventual success. He lost 55,000 men to 
Lee’s 39,000; he failed to envelop Lee’s array and 
force a decisive battle. At year’s end the Confederate 
flag still flew over Richmond, emblem of a still defiant 
South, But by his stubborn drive, his unremittin| 
pressure, Grant was wearing down his opponent to a 
point where the death blow could eventually be 
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struck. Grant’s losses could be replaced; Lee’s could 
not, Elsewhere, the war was going well for the Union. 
Hoping to relieve the pressure on his army, Lee or¬ 
dered JUBAL early’s army to rampage through the 
Shenandoah Valley and threaten Washington. To 
meet this threat. Grant ordered Gen, Philip, sheridan 
to hunt down Early’s forces and destroy them, an 
order Sheridan carried out with dispatch and effec¬ 
tiveness in the battles of Winchester, Fisher’s Hill and 
Cedar Creek. And in the West, the same week that 
Grant moved into the Wilderness, Sherman with 
90,000 men set out for Atlanta, the South’s most im¬ 
portant manufacturing and rail center. Defeating first 
Gen. Joseph Johnston and then Gen. john b, hood, 
Sherman pushed inexorably toward Atlanta, which 
fell on Sept. 1-2. Now Sherman began his march 
southeastward toward the sea, leaving a trail of 
wrecked rail lines, smoldering factories and ravaged 
farms and homes. He captured Savannah on Dec. 21, 
and then wheeled northward through the Carolinas to 
form oneiarm of a giant pincer- (Grant being the 
other) that would crush the Confederacy, < 

For the South, the final, forlorn hope of victory 
faded in November, 1864, when Lincoln was re¬ 
elected President on a platform promising vigorous 
prosecution of the war. And while Grant remamed 
stuck in front of Petersburg, Sherman was racing 
northward, clearing everything from his path. There 
was little the South could do to impede himjalthough 
Gen. Joseph Johnston did manage to put together a 
ragtag force of 30,000 to harass Sherm’an’s flanks. 

1865; Petersburg in Union Hands; Fall of 
Richmond; Lee’s Capitulation at Appomattox 
Court House; Johnston’s Surrenderio Sherman 

By the end of March, 1865, Sherman had captured 
Bentonville in North Carolina and was still moving. 
Grant was now preparing his final'blows at Peters¬ 
burg, the citadel that had so long barred his way to 
Richmond, Finally, on April 2-3, With Gen, Lee’s 
army reduced to a mere 25,000, Grant broke through 
to capture Petersburg and force the evacuation of 
Richmond, which immediately fell. Lee, menaced by 
the jaws of a fast-closing Union trap, attempted to 
break out to the .south to join forces with Johnston, 
But the desperate effort failed, and on April 9 he 
surrendered his forces to Grant at appomattox 
COURT HOUSE. All that remained of the Confederacy 
was Johnston’s 30,000-man force, tmd its position was 
hopeless. Finally, on April 26, Johnston surrendered 
to Sherman at Raleigh; the war was over and the 
Union was restored. 

But between Lee’s surrender and Johnston’s, Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln-thc South’s best hope for a mild re- 
cONSTRUCTiON—was assassinated by john wilkes 
BOOTH. This then was the doleful climax to a tragic 
ware a conflict that had cost the South 260,000 dead 
and hundreds of millions of dollars in property dam¬ 
age and had left the region with a ravaged economy. 
For the victorious North, 360,000 men-had died, and 


the nation had been strained to the utmost to preserve 
the Union and eliminate the cancer of slavery, 

CIVIL WAR AMENDMENTS (see Constitutional 
Amendments-Bth, 14th and ISth Amendments) 

CIVIL WORKS ADMINISTRATION 

Created under Federal Emergency Relief Act, 

W3, as pilot program to relieve unemployment 

When FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT took the oath of office 
as President on March 4,1933, he assumed the helm 
of a nation in the depths of the Great Depression, with 
millions of its people unemployed. Among the coun¬ 
termeasures Roosevelt and his advisers urged through 
Congress in the famous first “Hundred Days” of his 
Administration was the act creating the federal 
EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION (May 12, 1933), 
One of the early actions of the new agency’s director, 
HARRY L. HOPKINS, was to Set Up an emergency body, 
the Civil Works Administration (CWA), to fight un¬ 
employment at its roots, On the premise that the out- 
of-work desired meaningful jobs rather than merely 
to be i put on the public dole, the CWA recruited 
workers for Government-sponsored public works 
proj ects—maintenance of roads and the improvement 
of schools, airports, parks, sewage systems and the 
like. 

During the winter of 1933-34, Hopkins’ “work re¬ 
lief” program provided jobs for some 2,5 million per¬ 
sons.- Gnly a stopgap measure, however, CWA was 
absorbed in the spring of 1934 by the Federal public 
WORKS administration, 

CLAIM ASSOCUTIONS 

Early and micl-lM century associations of 
squatters! Formed to protect interests of settlers 
west of frontier line 

At the close of the revolutionary war, the new U,S, 
Government was faced with the complex question of 
how to distribute America’s immense new acquisi¬ 
tions of unoccupied land-some 245,000 square miles 
in the Midwest alone. Part was held by speculators 
(GEORGE WASHINGTON had picked up 49,000 acres of 
Western land as an investment), and land already sur¬ 
veyed by the Government was sold for as little as 
$ 1.25 an acre. But many settlers chose to occupy tracts 
west of the frontier line that had not yet been surveyed 
or offered for sale, Claim associations were formed by 
these settlers, who took pledges among themselves to 
defend their land against all comers, They argued that 
a man who settled on vacant land and improved it 
owned it by natural right-or at 1 eas t had the first right 
to buy it from the Government. As the Government 
land line (i,e., the public lands the Government had 
surveyed and offered for sale) moved inexorably 
westward, the conflict witli the squatters began. 
Members of claim associations gathered at land sales 
tbMmidate or drive off purchasers, The situation 
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further deteriorated when claim jumpers and unscru¬ 
pulous speculators formed rival associations. Bonuses 
of land to ex-soldiers, who often sold their parcels or 
rights to speculators, further heated up the issue. As 
the conflict between the squatters and the Govern¬ 
ment increased, so did the agitation for a law granting 
settlers the right to take up free public land in the 
West. The pre-emption act of 1841, giving squatters 
the right of first bid at minimum prices on public land, 
was finally followed by the homestead act of 1862 , 
which opened up enormous tracts of Government 
land for the taking. The act gave each settler the right 
to claim a 160-acre parcel of surveyed public land 
without payment, provided he lived on it for five 
years, cultivated part of it and built some housing. 
See Roy Robbins: Our Landed Heritage. 

CLARK, Champ {James Beauchamp) {1850-1921) 

Democratic congressman from Mo., 1893-95, 

1897-1921/ Speaker of the House, 1911-19/ 

Opposed draft inW.W.l 

As the leader of the Democratic minority in the House 
of Representatives and in coalition with Republican 
insurgents, Champ (James Beauchamp) Clark 
pressed a long fight against Speaker of the House Jo¬ 
seph G. CANNON, In 1910 he succeeded in stripping the 
speakership of many of its dictatorial powers. (See 
HOUSE OF representatives.) Ironically, the next year 
Clark himself became speaker, but his influence was 
much reduced by the veiy reforms he had proposed. 
Born in Kentucky (1850), Clark served as a represen¬ 
tative from Missouri from 1893 to 1921, save for a sin¬ 
gle two-year interlude, 1895-97. A powerftil leader in 
the Democratic Party, he almost secured its nomina¬ 
tion for President in 1912, losing out to woodrow 
WILSON, An isolationist, Clark opposed the draft dur¬ 
ing WORLD WAR I, stating “there is precious little 
difference between a conscript and a convict.” De¬ 
feated for reelection in 1920, Clark died in Washing¬ 
ton the following year, 

CLARK, George Rogers {1752-1818) 

Revolutionary War general/ Captured Vin¬ 
cennes, 1779/ Saved St. Louis, 1780 

At the outset of the revolutionary war the British 
controlled the territory northwest of the Ohio River 
from their headquarters at Detroit, In 1778 George 
Rogers Clark—a young frontiersman, surveyor and 
skilled Indian fighter who had earlier been instru¬ 
mental in extending Virginia’s sovereignty westward 
to include Kentucky-persuaded Virginia Gov. Pat¬ 
rick henry to let him mount, partly at Clark’s own 
expense, an expedition of Virginia militia to over¬ 
throw British rule in the Nortliwest, When Clark’s 
force seized Kaskaskia and Cahokia in Illinois and 
won the allegiance of French settlers in the area, Lt. 
Gov. Henry Hamilton, the British commander at De¬ 
troit, led an expedition south to dislodge Clark. 


Reaching Vincennes in December, 1778, Hamilton 
settled in for the winter, certain that no fighting could 
take place until spring. Clark and about 200 Ameri¬ 
can and French volunteers immediately set out 
across the flooded prairie from Kaskaskia to surprise 
Hamilton. Marching 190 miles in three weeks, Clark’s 
men attacked the town and forced Hamilton’s surren¬ 
der on Feb. 24,1779. Although Clark never mustered 
enough men to take Detroit, his daring march had 
loosened Britain’s grip on the Old Northwest. One of 
the great heroes of the Revolutionary War, Clark 
never lost a battle, something no other general in that 
war could claim. In addition to his victory at Vin¬ 
cennes, he saved St. Louis from the British in 1780 and 
defeated Britain’s Shawnee allies in Ohio in 1781-83, 

Born the son of a wealthy Virginia planter in 1753, 
Clark was almost bankrupted when Virginia refused 
to repay $ 20,000 he had spent to provision his troQp.s, 
After the Revolution, his public career as Indian 
commissioner was wrecked by the scheming jame 
WILKINSON, who charged him with disloyalty and in¬ 
efficiency. Also the plan of the restless Qark to lead 
French forces in attacks on Spanish territory was 
quashed by the U.S. Government. After a stroke in 
1809, Clark was voted a $400 annuity by Virginia and 
received about 8000 acres of land nine years before his 
death in 1818. 

See John Bakeless: Background to Glory: the Life of 
George Rogers Clark, 

CLkM, Mark Wayne {1896- ) 

W. W. II and Korean War general/ Commanded 

5th Army {1943-44) in Italy/ U.N. commander, 

Korea, 1952-53 

Dubbed the “American eagle” by Winston Church¬ 
ill—a possible tribute to his lighting qualities ora 
comment on his prominent, beaked nose—Mark 
Clark first came to public attention in late 1942, In 
October of that year the 46-year-old west point 
graduate (class of 1917) led a secret mission to French 
North Africa to pave the way for the forthcoming 
American invasion. Born in New York State to an old 
Array family, Clark was wounded in battle during ^ 
World War I. Between wars he rose slowly in rank toi 
caught the eye of the U.S, Army chief of staff, Gen, 
GEORGE c. marshall, and in 1940 became a member 
of the Army’s General Headquarters staff responsible ’ 
to Marshall, After the U.S. entered world war ri, 
Clark was one of the officers who recommended 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER as Allied commander in Eu¬ 
rope, and in June, 1942, he became Eisenhower's 
deputy. After the American landings in North Africa, ' 
Clark took command of the 5 th Army, which he led 
through the Italian campaign in 1943 and 1944, He 
was promoted to full general in 1945. After the war ' 
Clark held a variety of political and military posts, 
including U.S. high commissioner for Austria (IMS) : 
and commander of U.N. forces in Korea (1952-53), 

He retired from the Army in 1953 and, from 195') to ^ 


1966, served as president of The Citadel, The Military 
College of South Carolina, 

CLARK, Thomas Campbell {1899- ) 

Supreme Court justice, 1949-67/ U.S. Attorney 

General, 1945-49 

When his son Ramsey Clark was appointed U.S, At¬ 
torney General in 1967, Associate Justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court Thomas C, (Tom) Clark resigned from 
the bench to avoid a possible conflict of interests. This 
marked the end of a long public career for the Texas- 
born (1899) lawyer that began in 1927 when he be¬ 
came district attorney for the city of Dallas, Clark 
came to Washington in 1943 to become an Assistant 
U.S. Attorney General, Two years later he became 
head of the Justice Department and served in that ca¬ 
pacity until 1949 when President harry s. truman 
appointed him to the Supreme Court, As Attorney 
General, Clark was a favorite of his nominal subordi¬ 
nate, FBI director j. edgar hoover, and the two 
worked closely in investigating and prosecuting ac¬ 
cused subversives, On the high bench, Clark wrote the 
majority opinion upholding the civil rights act of 
1964, After retirement, he campaigned for reforming 
the judicial system to make it more efficient, 

CLARK, TOam (7770-7555) 

Explorer, military officer, Indian agent/ Co¬ 
leader of Lewis and Clark Expedition, 1804-06/ 

Governor of Missouri Territory, 1813-21 

As a young Kentucky soldier who fought in many 
border skirmishes with hostile Indian tribes, William 
Clark was once called “as brave as Caesar” by a supe¬ 
rior officer, Virginia-born (1770) Clark grew up near 
Louisville, Ky., in a family of soldiers (his brother was 
the famous Indian fighter george Rogers clark). 
During one campaign a young soldier named Meri¬ 
wether lewis served under Clark, and the two 
formed a friendship that was to have historic conse¬ 
quences, In 1803 Clark eagerly accepted an invitation 
by Lewis to share the command of the Government- 
sponsored expedition to the Far West then being or¬ 
ganized at President THOMAS JEFFERSON’S behest, (See 
lewis AND CLARK EXPEDITION.) It was Clark who 
made the maps and drawings for the expedition and 
organized the party’s diaries for publication, After his 
return in 1806, Clark was appointed superintendent of 
Indian affairs for the Louisiana Territory and, later, 
governor of the Missouri Territory (1813-21). He died 
in St. Louis in 1838, 

CLARKE, James Freeman {1810-1888) 

Unitarian clerg)>man, author/ Founded Church 

of the Disciples in Boston, 1841 

One of the leading activist clergymen of his day, 
James Freeman Clarke refused to separate his minis¬ 
try from his “outside activity”-his vigorous support 


of such causes as temperance, women’s suffrage and 
antislavery, Born in New Hampshire in 1810, Clarke, 
an 1833 graduate of Harvard Divinity School, served 
as pastor of the Unitarian church in Louisville, Ky,, 
from 1833 to 1840. While there he was editor (1836- 
39) of the distinguished journal Western Messenger, to 
which his friends william ellery channing and 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON contributed, Returning to 
Boston, his boyhood home, Clarke founded (1841) 
and became pastor of the Church of the Disciples, 
where he served until his death in 1888, A leading ex¬ 
ponent of TRANSCENDENTALISM, Clarke Was a prolific 
writer and a sympathetic student of other religions. 
His best-known work, Ten Great Religions (2 vols„ 
1871-73), typifies the spirit of free inquiry he sought 
to foster. 

CLAWi, John {1609-1676) 

English-born Baptist clergyman/ Helped secure 

liberal charter for Rhode Island Colony, 1663 

A strong advocate of religious liberty, Baptist minister 
John Clarke was once arrested in Massachusetts for 
unauthorized preaching and sentenced to be fined or 
whipped. (The fine was paid.) Born in England in 
1609, Clarke emigrated to Boston in 1637, but he 
found the tolerant climate of Rhode Island more to 
his liking. He helped to settle the town of Newport in 
1639 and became pastor of the Newport Baptist 
Church in 1644. In 1651 Clarke went to England with 
ROGER williams to obtain a royal charter for the 
Rhode Island Colony, Clarke remained there until 
1664, and was largely instrumental in securing the 
liberal Charter of 1663 from Charles II. (See colo¬ 
nial CHARTERS.) In liis petition to the king, Clarke 
expressed his belief in liberty of conscience with the 
statement that “a most flourishing Civil State may 
stand, yea, and best be maintained,,. with a full lib¬ 
erty in religious concernments,” After Clarke’s return 
to Newport in 1664, he continued to serve as minister, 
was elected to the Colony’s General Assembly and 
thrice elected deputy governor, He died in 1676, 

CLARK-McNARY ACT {seii National Forests) 

ChA5l,Ca.ssm{seeAli,Muhammad) 

CLAY, Cassius Marcellus {1810-1903) 

Southern aholitionist/ Ky. legislator, 1835-41/ 

Edited antislavery newspaper 

“He would fight the wind did it blow from the South 
side when he wanted it to blow from .the North” said 
a contemporary of Cassius Marcellus Clay, one of 
America’s most pugnacious politicians, Born in Ken¬ 
tucky in 1810, Clay, the son of a slave owner, was in¬ 
fluenced by william LLOYD GARRISON while a student 
at Yale and became an implacable foe of slavery, 
During his three terms in the Kentucky legislature 
(1835-41), and in the columns of his militantly anti- 
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slavery newspaper, the True American, which he 
founded in 1845, Clay fought a hard and lonely battle 
for his antislavery ideals, Twin cannons protected his 
newspaper office from angry mobs. He fought a num¬ 
ber of duels and countless listflghts. One opponent he 
disemboweled with a Bowie knife; another lost an ear 
and an eye. In 1854 Clay joined the republican 
PARTY and, as a rare Southern abolitionist, gained 
stature within its ranks. President Abraham Lincoln 
appointed Clay minister to Russia in 1861; in 1862 
he wasrecalled and made a Union major general, but 
he refused to fight until Lincoln freed the slaves in the 
seceded states. Returning to Russia, he served as min¬ 
ister until 1869. After campaigning for Negro civil 
rights in Kentucky in 1870-71, the unpredictable Clay 
broke with the Republicans over mconstruction in 
1872. By 1884 Clay had returned to the Republican 
Party, but embittered by political failure and increas¬ 
ingly eccentric, he retired to his home, White Hali, 
which he fortified against his enemies, real and imag¬ 
inary. Before Clay’s death in 1903, a court judged him 
insane. 

CLAY,^en/)>(i777-iSi2) 

Speaker, House of Representatives, 1811-14, 
1815-21, 1823-25! Chosen to fill unexpired 
terms in Senate, 1806 and 1810/ Elected to Sen¬ 
ate, 1830, 1836, 1848/ Presidential candidate, 
1824,1832,1844f Sponsor of compromise legis¬ 
lation on slavery issue, including the Compro¬ 
mise of 1850 

A superb orator, a powerful and autocratic leader of 
the House of Representatives and a master of concili¬ 
ation, Henry Clay was renowned as the “Great Pacifi¬ 
cator," Three times he brought together the increas¬ 
ingly divided nation during hours of crisis. Known for 
his charm, wit, generosity and eloquence, he was one 
of the most popular figures in America, though he had 
his share of bitter political enemies. Clay, along with 
JOHN CALHOUN and DANIEL WEBSTER^Called the 
"great triumvirate”—largely controlled Congress 
frW 1825-50, 

As a Whig leader; Clay was instrumental in forming 
the two-party system in the U.S. He championed 
Latin-American independence and helped bring 
about Pan-Americanism. His domestic poiicies, par¬ 
ticularly high tariffs and internal improvements, were 
adopted by the republican party after the civil 
WAR and are credited with expanding the nation’s 
economic power. Clay sought the Presidency in al¬ 
most every election from 1824 through 1848, was 
nominated three times but never elected—probably 
because he had; throughout a long political career, 
become identified in the public mind with specific 
stands on specific issues, and could not make himself 
appear as the candidate of all the people. Moreover, 
his outspoken stands had simply made him too many 
political enemies. 

Clay was born in Hanover County, Va., in 1777, the 


son of a former Baptist minister turned farmer. He 
studied law in Richmond, moved to Lexington, Ky„ 
in 1798 and served in the Kentucky legisiature in 
1803-06 and 1807-10, becoming its speaker in 1807. 
Twice Clay was chosen to serve unexpired terms in the 
U.S. Senate (1806-07,1810-11), and later won elec¬ 
tion to full terms in that body, serving from 1831 to 
1843 and from 1849 until his death in 1852, He was 
elected to the House of Representatives in 1810 and 
chosen speaker on the day of his entrance. During the 
next 14 years he was reelected five times, serving as 
speaker from 1811 to 1814,1815 to 1821 and 1823 to 
1825; he was in retirement from 1821 to 1823. 

A conservative, often identified with special inter¬ 
ests and the privileged. Clay was a spokesman for 
Western expansion, and through his eioquence as 
leader of the nationalistic war hawks heiped bring 
about the war of i8i2. After the war he proposed his 
AMERICAN SYSTEM, which advocated and linked inter¬ 
nal improvements and a high tariff. In 1820 he was 
generally acclaimed for pushing through the House 
the controversial Missouri compromise. 

Clay was first nominated for the Presidency in 1824, 
None of the four presidential candidates won a ma¬ 
jority, so that the election was forced into the House 
of Representatives, Lowest in popular vote among the 
four and no longer a candidate, Ciay threw his sup¬ 
port to JOHN QUINCY ADAMS OVer ANDREW JACKSON, 
When Adams was elected, he named Clay his Secre¬ 
tary of State. JOHN RANDOLPH, a Jackson supporter, 
accused Clay of making a “corrupt bargain” and the 
two fought a duel over the insult. (Fortunately boll 
men were poor shots and no blood was shed,) 
Although Randolph’s charge was never proved, it lefi 
a shadow over Clay’s presidential aspirations. 

Clay was nominated for the Presidency by the Na¬ 
tional Republicans in 1832 and was defeated by his 
old foe Jackson, who ran as a Democrat, The follow¬ 
ing year the nation was rent over protectionist tariff 
policies, with South Carolina threatening to secede 
from the Union. Clay added to his reputation as a 
conciliator by supporting passage of the Compromise 
Tariff of 1833. Almost a decade elapsed before Clay 
made his next run for the Presidency, as the Whig 
candidate against james k, polk in 1844. The main 
issue in the election was whether Texas should be an¬ 
nexed as a free or slave state, and Clay, hoping to ap¬ 
pease both North and South, instead offended bothby 
not.taking a firm stand and lost to Polk, After retiring 
to his estate at Ashland, Ky„ Clay in 1848 again 
sought the Whig nomination but failed to receive il 
because the Whigs felt that he could not be elected. 

As the crisis over slavery deepened. Clay, although 
iU, returned to the Senate in 1849, The next year he 
mustered his strength and oratory to help save Ihe 
nation—temporarily—by conceiving and figliling 
valiantly for the compromise of 1850 , Fatally ill of 
tuberculosis, he died on June 29, ,1852. 

See Clement Eaton: Henry Clay and the Art of Amef- 
ican Politics. 
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CLAY, Lucius DuBignon {1897- ) 

General, diplomat/ Commander, U.S. forces in 
Europe, 1947-49/ Organized Berlin Airlift, 
1948-49 ^ 

Much to his own regret, Gen, Lucius D. Clay’s superb 
skill as an administrator kept him from achieving his 
ambition to command troops in battle during world 
war II, Instead, this Georgia-born (1897) son of a U.S. 
senator spent most of the war as a logistics expert in 
Washington, After Allied troops invaded France in 
1944, he did serve on Gen, dwight d, eisenhower’s 
staff, but again his duties were concerned with assur¬ 
ing an adequate flow of supplies to the armies. So suc¬ 
cessful was Clay in breaking through bureaucratic red 
tape that wartime mobilization chief james f, byrnes 
said of him that he “could run either General M otors 


The Clayton Act exempted labor unions and agri¬ 
cultural cooperatives from its provisions, declaring 
that “the labor of a human being is not a commodity 
or article of commerce,” It , restricted the use of re¬ 
straining orders and injunctions in labor disputes and 
sought to legalize peaceful strikes, picketing and boy¬ 
cotts. Though the act was originally hailed by samuel 
GOMPERS as “labor’s charter of freedom,” its trade 
union provisions were soon rendered almost mean¬ 
ingless by hostile judicial interpretation, (See con¬ 
spiracy labor laws.) 

CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY (1850) 

U.S.-British agreement guaranteeing neutrality 
of proposed isthmian canal/ Superseded by Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty in 1901 


or General Eisenhower’s armies.” 

A 1918 graduate of west point, Clay served be¬ 
tween the wars in a variety of Army administrative 
posts. It was not until after he had been promoted to 
full general (1947) that he came into national and 
world prominence. As post-World War II commander 
of U,S, forces in Europe and military governor of the 
U.S, Zone of Germany (1947-49), it was Clay’s job to 
counter increasing Communist pressure on West 
Berlin, When the Soviets clamped a rail and road 
blockade on the city in 1948, Clay, at the instruction 
of higher Allied authorities, countered by organizing 
a massive airlift (see Berlin crises) to supply the be¬ 
leaguered former German capital. In 1949 Clay re¬ 
tired from the Army to become an executive of the 
Continental Can Company, but in 1961 briefly reap¬ 
peared in the limelight when he served as President 
JOHN F, Kennedy’s special representative to the once- 
more threatened city of Berlin, 

CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT (1914) 


Designed as a compromise measure to cool British- 
American rivalry in Central America, the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty was highly unpopular in the U.S. 
Named for U.S. Secretary of State John M, Clayton 
and British emissary Sir Henry Bulwer, who negoti¬ 
ated the pact, the treaty stipulated that neither gov¬ 
ernment would fortify or retain exclusive control over 
an isthmian canal, then proposed for Nicaragua. The 
pact also contained a number of ambiguities. It speci¬ 
fied that neither government was to acquire Centrai 
American colonies. The U.S. took this to mean that 
Britain must give up interests already held in the area, 
while the British insisted that the^ were merely for¬ 
bidden future territorial acquisitions, The chief U.S, 
objection to the treaty, however, was that it would un¬ 
dermine American interests in the area by guarantee¬ 
ing the proposed canal’s neutrality. The pact was su¬ 
perseded in 1901 by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 
which gave the U.S. a free hand to construct, operate 
and protect its own canai, (See panama canal.) 


Extended Sherman Anti-Trust Law of 1890/ 
Barred price fixing, interlocking directorates 
and exclusive sales contracts/ Exempted labor 
unions from antitrust sanctions 

The Clayton Anti-Trust Act of 1914, which became 
the basis for numerous suits against large corpora¬ 
tions, was intended to clarify and reinforce the sher- 
MAN anti-trust ACT of 1890. Thc Sherman law had 
been an ineffective weapon against trusts partly be¬ 
cause it had failed to define the abuses it was meant 
to regulate and had no independent enforcement ma¬ 
chinery, Drafted by congressman and jurist Henry De 
Lamar Clayton, the Clayton Act contained specific 
provisions outlawing certain monopolistic practices 
by big business. It prohibited exclusive sales contracts, 
local price cutting to freeze out competition, rebates, 
intercorporate stock holdings and interlocking direc¬ 
torates. The effectiveness of the Clayton Act was 
greatly enhanced thatsame year by the creation of the 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, which had the power to 
investigate and control monopolistic practices. 


GLEAVELAND, Moses {1754-1806) 

Pioneer/ Founded Cleveland, Ohio, 1796 

An energetic and able man, Connecticut-born (1754) 
Moses Cleaveland was a prominent shareholder in 
the Connecticut Land Company, which in 1795 
bought a vast tract of land in Ohio, at the time re¬ 
served to Connecticut by Congress and subsequently 
known as the western reserve, In 1796 Cleaveland 
led a party of 52 settlers to the new lands, an expedi¬ 
tion that would link his name inseparably with the 
opening of the West, After successful negotiations 
with Indians who claimed certain rights to the region, 
Cleaveland selected a site at the mouth of the Cuya¬ 
hoga River as his principal settlement and began lay¬ 
ing out plans for a town. (Named "Cleaveland” in his 
honor, the city did not adopt its current spelling until 
around 1830, when anewspaper editor lopped off thc 
first-aforr^^^^ re¬ 

turned to Connecticut in the fall of 1796, where he 
devoted the last 10 years of his life to his law practice 
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ClEXym, {Leroy) Eldridge {1935- ) 

Black militant leader, essayist/ Author of Soul 

on Ice/ In self-imposed exile since 1968 

A self-educated ex-convict and a fiery essayist and or¬ 
ator, Eldridge Cleaver served, in the early 1970s, as 
“minister of information” for one faction of the mili¬ 
tant black PANTHER party, He first became prominent 
with the publication of his best-selling Soul on Ice 
(1968), a collection of memoirs and polemical essays. 
Born in Arkansas (1935), Cleaver moved as a boy to 
the Watts section of Los Angeles, where he was in 
constant trouble with the law. While serving a prison 
terra in 1954-56, he completed high school and read 
the works of Voltaire, Marx, w.e.b. du bois and Rich¬ 
ard WRIGHT. Jailed again for assault (1957-66), 
Cleaver wrote Soul on Ice in prison and became a fol¬ 
lower of black militant malcolm x. After being pa¬ 
roled in 1966, Cleaver met Huey P, Newton and 
Bobby Seale, founders of the Black Panther move¬ 
ment, Cleaver joined the Panthers, was wounded in 
a confrontation with the police in 1968 and his pa¬ 
role was revoked. Sent back to prison, released and 
then ordered back to jail again. Cleaver in late 1968 
fled the country to avoid imprisonment, first living in 
Cuba and then in Algeria. While in exile he broke 
with Newton and Seale over personal and ideological 
issues and claimed leadership of his own wing of the 
Panthers, Expelled from Algeria sometime in late 
1972 or early 1973, Cleaver went to Europe and was 
reported living in France, 

CLEMWS, Samuel Langhorne {Mark Twain) {1835- 
1910) 

Author o/Huckleberry Finn, Tom Sawyer and 

over 20 other major works/ Printer, miner, riv- 

erboat pilot, reporter, writer and lecturer 

If the 19th-century American dream has any single 
literary laureate it is Samuel Clemens, known to gen¬ 
erations by his pen name, Mark Twain. In his writings 
he mapped the continent from shore to shore, mark¬ 
ing where childhood grows, where the hidden treas¬ 
ures lie, where nightmares may be found. What most 
critics consider his greatest work. The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn (1884), is an American saga—the 
story of an idyllic raft journey on the Mississippi, the 
civilization on its shores and its young hero’s passage 
from innocence to experience. Clemens’ life resem¬ 
bled thatjourney. He was born in Florida, Mo. (1835), 
and grew up in Hannibal, Mo.—-a town which appears 
in his writings as the golden St, Petersburg of The Ad¬ 
ventures of Tom Sawyer (1876), and the isolated, suffo¬ 
cating Dawson’s Landing of Pudd’nhead Wilson 
(1894). Clemens’ father, a failure at law, storekeeping 
and farming, died when his son was 12. Sam quit 
school and for the next 15 years wandered, working 
sometimes as a printer, sometimes as a sketch writer 
for small newspapers. He also learned the riverboat- 
pilot trade {Life on the Mississippi, 1883) and mined 


silver in Nevada {Roughing It, 1872). In 1865 his story 
“The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” 
was published in New York, and suddenly his name 
was made. 

Now, as a special newspaper correspondent, he 
traveled to Hawaii. On his return he gave a series of 
lectures, which confirmed him in his true vocation: a 
humorist of the vernacular, a writer of the language 
as it is spoken. More travel followed to the Holy Land 
and Europe {The Innocents Abroad, 1869). In 1871, 
with his young wife, Clemens settled in Hartford, 
Conn., and there wrote most of his greatest works. 
Although there are odd notes of blackness in his ear¬ 
lier books—for example, Injun Joe in Tom-Sawyer 
might be called a classic American bogeyman—most 
of these works are characterized by a warm, sunny, 
youthful atmosphere. But starting witlU Connectictii 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court (1889), Clemens’ vision 
of life became darker. While continuing his lectures 
that made him internationally famous as the Great 
American Humorist, his later books, including The 
Personal Recollections of Joan ofArc{\i%), The Matt 
That Corrupted Hadleyburg (1900), The Mysterious 
(posthumously published, 1916), present a 
bleak and pessimistic view of mankind. His bitterness 
was deepened by the loss of his wife and two of his 
three daughters; a son had died in infancy, Hi.s con¬ 
demnation of the American imperialist venture in the 
Philippines at the turn of the century added yet an¬ 
other note of despair at the human condition. Still, the 
picture of him that history remembers—white haired, 
quick-eyed, sharp as a whip and with yet another mi¬ 
raculous tale coming from behind a cloud of cigar 
smoke—is certainly a true, if incomplete, portrait, He 
remains a legendary figure—mischievous, indomita¬ 
ble, inimitable and incomparable, 

CLERMONT (see Fulton, Robert; Steamboats) 

CLEVELAND, {Stephen) Grover {1837-1908) 

22nd President ofU, S. (1885-89), 24th President 

(1893-97)/ First Democratic President electeii 

after Civil War 

In the presidential campaign of 1884, .street children 
chanted, “Ma, ma, where’s my pa? Gone to the White 
House, ha ha ha!” This bit of ditty referred to anil- 
legitimate child fathered by Democratic candidate 
Stephen Grover Cleveland, On the other hand, his 
opponent, james g. blaine, was characterized as 
“Blaine, Blaine, that’s his name, continental liar from 
the state of Maine!”—an accusation which at least 
had the virtue of political relevance. Blaine, while 
Speaker of the House, had used his position to profit 
from railway deals; and it was on a “clean govern¬ 
ment” platform that Cleveland won the Presidency, 

He was born in 1837, in Caldwell, N.J., the fifth of 
nine children of a country minister. When Grover was 
15, his father died; by luck, an unde of his mother 
found him an apprenticeship in a Buffalo, N.Y., law 
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office. Admitted to the bar when he was 22, he quickly 
acquired a reptation-not only for good fellowship 
and fishing skill-but also for absolute honesty in his 
legal dealings, In 1881, when he was elected mayor of 
Buffalo, he said, “We believe,,, that when a man in 
office lays out a dollar in extravagance, he acts im¬ 
morally by the people,” 

Cleveland's frugal and honest management of 
Buffalo’s affairs commended him to Democratic Party 
reformers in New York State, and in 1882, campaign¬ 
ing against both tammany hall and Republican cor¬ 
ruption, he was elected governor, Two years later, 
capitalizing on his reputation for political virtue, 
Cleveland won the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion, and in defeating Blaine with the help of dis¬ 
affected Republicans (calledMUGWUMPS) became the 
first Democratic President since before the civil war. 

Although elected on a platform of reform, Cleve¬ 
land found it difficult to keep his election pledges, 
CIVIL SERVICE was Still run as a patronage system, and 
his efforts to keep meritorious Republicans in their 
posts ran afoul of Democratic hunger for jobs, Cleve¬ 
land’s convictions about the role of government were 
also, in some ways, a stumbling block to basic reform. 
He believed in absolute noninterference in the social 
and economic lives of the citizenry. In the President’s 
view, noninterference meant low tariffs, because high 
import duties seemed paternalistic protectionism of 
U.S. manufacturers, It also meant maintenance of the 
gold standard at a time when Western farmers and 
mining interests were agitating for a return to free 
SILVER, inflation and higher prices for agricultural 
commodities. Noninterference also meant resistance 
to the demands of labor, and to veterans seeking 
higher pensions, Although the nation seemed to pros¬ 
per during Cleveland’s first term, he was defeated for 
reelection in 1888 by benjamin harrison, though 
Cleveland secured a plurality of the popular vote. 
When Cleveland, after defeating Harrison in 1892, 
became in 1893 the first President to take office for a 
second but nonsuccessive term, the nation was on the 
brink of economic disaster. The bankruptcy of over- 
expanded railroads, together with low farm prices and 
a depression in Europe that cut the sales of American 
products abroad, touched off a financial panic that 
soon led to widespread business failures and protests 
by jobless men. Within a year of his taking office, four 
inillion were unemployed, Cleveland, in keeping wi th 
his principles, did little to ameliorate conditions, and 
in 1894, ignoring the protests, of Illinois Gov, john 
PETER ALTGELD, the President made himself anath¬ 
ema to organized labor by sending troops to Chicago 
to crush the pullman strike. By 1896 the Democratic 
Party was thoroughly tired of Cleveland’s conserva¬ 
tive rectitude, and that year Free Silver Democrats 
captured control of the party and nominated william 
JENNINGS BRYAN for the Presidency, Bryan Tost to 
william MCKINLEY and Cleveland retired, to Prince¬ 
ton, N,J,, where he died in 1908, His last words were, 

“I have tried so hard to do right.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Founded, 1796/ Became major shipping port 
with completion of Ohio and Erie Canal, 1833/ 
First major U.S, city to elect black mayor, 1967/ 
Pop., 750,000 (1970)/ Nation’s 10th largest city 

Once known as the Forest City because of its legion 
of tall trees shading its broad, pleasant streets, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio—now the state’s largest city—was founded 
in 1796 by a group of settlers from Connecticut led by 
MOSES CLEAVELAND. The town was laid out like, a 
Connecticut village, as was common in numerous 
Ohio settlements founded by New Englanders, on 
land claimed by their home states as part of the west¬ 
ern reserve. While some Ohio towns still have 
something of a New England look, today’s Cleveland 
is unmistakably a modern, industrial city, its village- 
green aspect having long since disappeared. 

For his settlement, Moses Cleaveland chose a pla¬ 
teau where the Cuyahoga River flows into Lake Erie, 
and here, for 36 years,^ Cleveland grew, but slowly. 
Then, in 1833, the Ohio and Erie Canal was com¬ 
pleted, and overnight a city was born. From the South, 
via the Ohio River and the canal, goods and produce 
were shipped to Cleveland, and from there, across 
Lake Erie to Buffalo and then down the Erie Canal to 
the cities of the East, Soon Cleveland was also the 
meeting point for iron ore from the North and coal 
from the mines of Ohio, Pennsylvania and western 
Virginia (now West Virginia). By the time the civil 
WAR ended, Cleveland’s strategic location had made 
it an important center of the iron industry, a junction 
of several railroads and a large shipbuilding center for 
the Great Lakes region. In 1863 johnd, rockefeller 
built his first oil refinery in Cleveland and seven years 
later made the city headquarters for his burgeoning 
Standard Oil Company. Immigrants, lured by jobs, 
now came to Cleveland by the tens of thousands. 

Today Cleveland, the 10th largest city in the U.S,, 
suffers from many of the same urban ills that afflict 
numerous other American metropolises, LakeErieis 
all but “dead,” industrial wastes and sewage having 
killed its once flourishing schools of fish, Between 
1960 and 1970 the city proper lost more than 100,000 
people, its population declining to 750,000. Most of 
those who left settled in nearby suburbs, making 
Cleveland the center of a metropolitan area of about 
two million people. Race relations in the city proper 
reached a nadir in 1966 when riots in Hough, one of 
Cleveland’s worst slum areas, caused a number of 
deaths and millions of dollars in property damage, On 
the other hand, Cleveland was the first major city to 
elect a black mayor, carl b. stokes, in 1967, The 
Cleveland Playhouse and biracial Karamu Theater 
are nationally famous and the Cleveland Orchestra 
is considered one of the best in the world. Similarly 
Cleveland’s art museum and public-library system 
rank among the best in the nation and i ts Case-Western 
Reserve University Is a leading institution of higher 
learning. 
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CLIFFORD, CM (iP06- ) 

Secretary of Defense, 1968-69/ Adviser to Presi¬ 
dents/ Became critic of Vietnam War 

A senior partner in a prestigious Washington law firm 
and a friend and adviser to several Democratic Presi¬ 
dents, Kansas-born (1906) Clark Clifford became one 
of the most influential men in the nation’s capital. 
During World War II he served in the Navy and in 
1945 was appointed naval aide to President harry s. 
TRUMAN. Remaining at the White House after leaving 
the service, Clifford helped engineer Truman’s star¬ 
tling victory over thomas e. dewey in the 1948 elec¬ 
tion. When, following the eight years of the dwight 
D. EISENHOWER Administration, the Democrats re¬ 
turned to power in 1961, Clifford served as an 
unofficial adviser to President john f. Kennedy and 
his successor, lyndon b. Johnson. A staunch sup¬ 
porter of the U.S. role in the Vietnam war, Clifford 
was appointed Secretary of Defense by Johnson in 
1968, While in office his views changed, and he is 
often credited with having persuaded the President to 
halt the bombing of North Vietnam and to end the 
American buildup in South Vietnam, After leaving 
office in January, 1969, when Republican richard m. 
NIXON took over the White House, Clifford signaled 
his change of views by writing that “American mili¬ 
tary power cannot build nations, any more than it can 
solve., . the problems that face us here at home.” 

CLINTON, DeJFiW (1759-/525) 

Promoter of the Erie Canal/ Four-tem governor 

of Kl State, 1817-22, 1825-28 

The construction of the Erie Canal, and the resultant 
rapid growth of the northeastern portion of the U.S., 
owes more to DeWitt Clinton than to any other man. 
His fame rests on his fatherhood of the “Big Ditch,” 
an achievement that has overshadowed his many 
other contributions to both New York State and the 
nation. Clinton was born in 1769 into an Irish-Dutch 
family of soldiers and politicians. His father was a 
general in the revolutionary war^ his uncle, 
GEORGE CLINTON, a govemor of New York, DeWitt 
graduated from Columbia College in 1786, served as 
secretary to his uncle and then began his practice of 
law in 1795, In 1802 he was elected U.S. senator, and 
during the single year he served he introduced the 
12th Amendment to the u.s. constitution, es¬ 
tablishing the present method of electing the Presi¬ 
dent and Vice President. (See constitutional 
AMENDMENTS.) In 1803 lie resigned to become mayor 
of New York City and simultaneously served in the 
state senate (1806-11), There he introduced social 
legislation of great importance: He was an enthusiastic 
sponsor of public education and he championed the 
rights of Irish immigrants by draftings law that re¬ 
moved voting restrictions against Catholics. He also 
worked to pass laws against slavery and imprisonment 
for debt. Although Clinton, running as a Federalist, 


lost the presidential campaign of 1812 to Democratic- 
Republican JAMES MADISON, his political career was 
far from finished. He had already been active in map¬ 
ping out a route for the Erie Canal, and now he led a 
movement to obtain state funds for its construction, 
From 1817 to 1822 he was governor of New York 
State, but opposition from the tammany hall wing of 
the Democratic-Republican Party, led by martin van 
buren, sent Clinton into temporary retirement from 
public life after two terms. Soon the Van Buren fac¬ 
tion forced Clinton off the Erie Canal Commission, an 
act of political revenge that led to the formation of the 
People’s Party—a coalition of Federalists and anti- 
Tammany Democrats—that swept Clinton back into 
the governorship in 1825, Thus he was governor when 
the canal opened in October of that year, and he won 
a fourth term before his death in 1828. 

CLINTON, Gaor^e(/7i9-/5/2) 

Governor ofN. Y, State, 1777-95,1801-04/ Vice 

President of U.S., 1805-12/ Revolutionary War 

general 

Although a member of the second continental 
congress, New York-born (1739) George Clinton 
missed signing the declaration of independence 
because of his duties as a brigadier in the militia. A 
popular and inspiring leader, but a military failure, 
Clinton gratefully relinquished command when he 
was elected in 1777 to the first of six terms (1777-95) 
as New York State’s governor. During this period he 
showed himself to be passionately anti-Federalist. In 
the late 1780s he engaged in newspaper debates with 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON over tile proposcd Federal 
Constitution, and as president of New York’s ratifying 
convention (1788), worked vigorously to prevent liis 
state’s adherence to the new Union. While Clinton 
failed in this, he did build a powerful political ma¬ 
chine in New York, one that soon became an impor¬ 
tant element in the democratic-republican pamv 
of THOMAS JEFFERSON. After five years of retirement 
from public office (1795-1800)—a period marked by 
FEDERALIST PARTY ascendancy in both New York 
State and in the nation—Clinton returned to the gov¬ 
ernorship in 1801, serving in that office until elected 
Vice President in 1804 in the second Administration 
of Thomas Jefferson. He also served as Vice Presi¬ 
dent under jambs madison, beginning in 1809, and 
died in 1812, while still in office. 

See E, Wilder Spaulding; Flis Excellency George 
Clinton, Critic of the Constitution. 

CLINTON, Sir Benry (c. 1738-1795) 

Commander of British forces in. America, 

1718-81/ Gained costly victory at Bunker 

{Breed’s) Hill, 1775 

A native son of tlic New World, Sir Henry Clinton was 
born in Newfoundland about 1738, when his father 
was governor of that colony. Educated in England, he 
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was commissioned a lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards and eventually rose to the rank of major gen¬ 
eral. After serving in America during the french and 
INDIAN WAR (1755-63), Clinton returned to Britain, 
but in 1775 he entered Boston at the head of an array 
of reinforcements for the rebellion-beset royal gover¬ 
nor. On June 17,1775, Clinton watched in dismay as 
the British won a costly victory at the so-called Battle 
of Bunker Hill (actually Breed’s Hill), “A dear bought 
victory,” he wrote. “Another such would have^ ruined 
us,” With the revolutionary war well begun, he 
was named second in command to Gen, william 
HOWE, After quarreling with Howe, Clinton was put 
in command of the abortive British expedition against 
Charleston, S.C,, in 1776, but by August of that year 
he had rejoined Howe, and distinguished himself in 
the capture of New York City. After again quarreling 
with Howe, he was sent out of the main theater of 
battle on an expedition to Rhode Island, where he 
took the city of Newport, In 1777 Clinton belatedly 
led an army up the Hudson in an attempt to relieve 
the embattled Gen. john burgoyne, but failed to 
save him from defeat and capitulation at Saratoga, 
The; following year Clinton succeeded Howe as Brit¬ 
ish commander in America, and his strategy boiled 
down tohit-and-run raids, in part because he felt he 
lacked sufficient forces to challenge the Americans 
and their French allies by taking and holding terri¬ 
tory.^ Gen, CHARLES CORNWALLIS, his Subordinate, 
despised Clinton’s tactics and there was continuous 
friction between the two. Nevertheless they cooper¬ 
ated in the capture of Charleston, S.C., in 1780; The 
next year Cornwallis, after fighting a costly campaign 
against Gen. nathanael grebne, disobeyed Clin¬ 
ton’s orders and marched into Virginia, where he was 
bottled up at Yorktown and forced to surrender; The 
war ended in defeat for Britain and when Clinton re¬ 
turned home he was blamed for the Yorktown disas¬ 
ter, In 1781 he lost the seat in Parliament he had held 
since 1774, but was reelected in 1790 and, in 1793, ap¬ 
pointed full general, The next year he was made gov¬ 
ernor of Gibraltar but died (1795) before taking office, 

CLIPPER SHIPS - . 

Fastest sailing ships of their era, approx. 1840s- 
60s/ Made obsolete by steamships and transcon¬ 
tinental railroad 

Until the early 19th century, sailing ships had re¬ 
mained basically unchanged for some 400 years, But 
with the growth of world trade, Americans saw the 
need for a new, faster vessel that could outrun the 
cornpetitibn. Speed was especially important for cer¬ 
tain cargoes; tea from the Orient, for example, would 
often spoil during a long voyage, f ' 

The first experiments were made by Chesapeake 
Bay shipbuilders who developed a schooner which, by 
the 1820s, became known as the Baltimore Clipper, 
(The name probably came from the phrase “moving 
at a fast clip;”) The hull was light, narrow andnearly 


V-shaped, yet the ship was stable enough to carry an 
enormous amount of sail. The combination meant 
great speed. From this Baltimore model came the 
most famous of all sailing ships, the Yankee Clipper, 
With her trim lines, sharply raked masts and clouds of 
sail, she could log speeds of m^re than 20 knots, faster 
than most of today’s Atlantic racing yachts. 

With the discovery of gold in California, the de¬ 
mand for rapid transportation of passengers and 
goods from the East to the West Coast of the U.S, 
brought a boom to the builders of Clipper ships. 
Within a decade some 250 of the vessels were 
launched, The trip to California meant sailing from 
an Eastern port southward down the entire length of 
South America, around Cape Horn and then north¬ 
ward to San Francisco, The voyage often took six 
months or more on ordinary sailing ships; Clippers 
frequently made it “in two figures,” under 100 days. 
But both shippers and travelers had to pay pre¬ 
mium rates for this speed. The narrow hulls meant 
limited cargo and passenger space, and the vast 
amount of sail and the need to drive constantly neces¬ 
sitated a large crew. The public willingly paid the 
extra tariff as long as the Clipper was unchallenged, 
but with the constant improvement of steamships, 
which were not dependent on the vagaries of the 
winds and therefore could offer scheduled runs, the 
speedy sailing ship lost much of her competitive edge. 
And when the transcontinental railroad was com¬ 
pleted in 1869, the day of the Clippers, was all but 
over, Now men and material could be moved from the 
East to the West Coast in a matter of days, not weeks. 
The reign of the Clipper ship was brief—something 
over two decades—but in that period she created leg¬ 
ends that have never faded for men who love the sea, 

CLOTHING INDUSTRY 

Invention of sewing machine in 1846 began 
modern clothing industry/ Post-Civil War influx 
of immigrant labor, and improved machines, 
created rapid growth of industry/ Unions formed 
in 1900s to fight "sweatshop” labor/ Today 
American clothing industry is world’s largest 

For the first 200 years of the country’s history Ameri¬ 
cans clothed tliemselvcs as their forefathers had done, 
with garments made laboriously by hand—either at 
great cost, using fabrics imported from Europe and 
professional tailors and seamstresses to style and sew, 
or with homespun fabrics worked into everyday gar¬ 
ments by housewives. Only in used-clothing stores or 
in “slop” shops—stores wliich catered to sailors on 
leave seeking quick, secondhand wardrobes—could 
clothing be bought off-thc'-rack. 

But agrowing andfasL-moving population needed 
readily available, inexpensive apparel, and slowly a 
clothing industry began to grow, In 1831, in the city of 
Boston alone, tailoring shops employed almost 2000 
workers. In. New York, Philadelpliia and Cincinnati 
the manufacture of men’s and boys’ clothing became 
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a thriving business, with the cutting done in the shops, 
the sewing usually sent out as homework for women 
or journeymen tailors, In 1846 elias howe invented 
the sewing machine, and a few years later Isaac, m, 
SINGER improved it, A foot-power machine could sew 
900 stitches a minute; a seamstress, at best, sewed 30 
to 40 by hand. Now it was possible to set up factories 
where clothing could be produced quickly, cheaply 
and in quantity. The concomitant growth of the do¬ 
mestic TEXTILE INDUSTRY Supplied an increasing vari¬ 
ety of inexpensive fabrics and the civil war provided 
still further impetus, creating an urgent need for mili¬ 
tary uniforms as well as a system of size standard¬ 
ization, based on the measurements of thousands of 
soldiers. Twenty years after the war the modern 
menswear industry had taken shape. Factories and 
SWEATSHOPS sprang up in New York City, Chicago 
and Philadelphia—wherever there was a large popu¬ 
lation of cheap immigrant labor. 

The women’s clothing industry was slower to de¬ 
velop, A few cloak factories appeared in the 1840s, but 
until the beginning of the 20th century, women of 
fashion continued to employ seamstresses, who often 
copied their styles from imported “babies”—French 
or English dolls dressed in perfect miniatures of the 
latest overseas fashions. But underwear, cotton shirt¬ 
waists and kimonos were beginning to be mass-pro¬ 
duced, In the early 1900s the automobile arrived, and 
with it a need for simpler, “sportier” styles. Ready¬ 
made silk dresses appeared in the chic shops, although 
working women still had to make do with cheap cot¬ 
ton blouses and skirts. The industry found its true vo¬ 
cation, however, when manufacturers of kimonos 
discovered, during this same period, that they could 
sell cotton housedresses to the masses of women who 
could not afford to buy silk. Thus “Seventh Avenue” 
was born, the New York City street that gave its name 
not only to the garment industry but to a way of life 
for thousands of new Americans, 

On the Lower East Side of New York City there is 
a corner once known as the “Pig Market,” Here, start¬ 
ing in the late 1800s, immigrant workers went to hire 
themselves out to clothing contractors. They worked, 
usually, 14 to 16 hours a day, earning barely enough 
to live on. Competition for work was fierce, and 
although small local crafts unions existed, they were 
powerless to change conditions. In 1891 the first na¬ 
tional clothing union, the United Garment Workers of 
America, was formed by merging many smaller local 
unions; and in 1900 the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union (ILGWU) was created. For years 
these two unions struggled to improve working con¬ 
ditions in the industry, In 1914, under a young leader 
named Sidney hillman, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union broke away from the more conserva¬ 
tive United Garment Workers and became the active 
union force in the menswear industry, Slowly and 
painfully, through strikes and walkouts, advances in 
pay and shorter working hours were made. The De¬ 
pression of the 1930s set the unions back, but World 


War II gave them industry-wide bargaining, social 
benefit programs and pensions. Under david dubis*- 
SKY the ILGWU became one of the most powerful 
unions in the nation. Today the garment unions and 
manufacturers work together, not only enlarging pro* 
grams of benefit to workers, but also improving 
methods of manufacture and marketing, Partially as 
a result of this close relationship, the American cloth¬ 
ing industry is the largest in the world. Some 30,OM 
firms produce everything from coats and suits to hats 
and handkerchiefs; range in size from small, family- 
owned businesses to giant, raultifirm organizations; 
and help to determine the length of skirts and the 
taper of trousers in every capital city in the world, 

CLOTURE 

Parliamentary means of limiting debate/ In 
House of Representatives, "five-minute” rule 
may be invoked by simple majority/ Senate re' 
quires two-thirds majority to invoke cloture 

Down through the years, groups of legislators or even 
individuals in both houses of Congress have tried to 
prevent or delay crucial votes by talking them to 
death, using a tactic of long-winded oratory known ai 
the filibuster. Cloture, or closure, is the parliameniaiy 
action that orders an end to unlimited debate on a bill, 
By a simple majority of those present and voting, tie 
HOUSE OF representatives may invoke the “live- 
minute” rule, restricting each member to live minutes' 
speaking time on a specific amendment to a bill. In tlie 
senate, however-under Rule XXII adoptedin 1917- 
cloture could be invoked only by two-thirds of those 
present and voting, and the vote on cloture could be 
called only after submission of a petition by no fewer 
than 16 senators. In 1949 the cloture rule was changed 
to require the votes of two-thirds of the total mem¬ 
bership of the Senate, but 10 years later the 1917 rule 
was restored. If cloture is invoked, each senator is ihca 
restricted to one hour of speaking time, Filibusterini 
has often impeded the workings of the Senate, and 53 
times betwen 1917 andMarch, 1972, members triediu 
invoke cloture, but they succeeded in only eight. Fili¬ 
bustering long had been a favorite ploy of Soulhem 
senators opposed to civil rights legislation;, llit 
landmark Civil Rights Act of 1964 was passed only 
when cloture ended many weeks of filibustering, 

COAL MINING 

Begun commercially in Va,, 1745/ National pro ¬ 
duction reached approx. 110,000 tons by 1800; id 
million tons by 1861/ Between Civil War and 
1900, coal provided 90 percent of nation's en¬ 
ergy/ United Mine Workers Union founded, 
1890/ ByW.W.l, petroleum and other fuels cut 
into coal’s consumption; today coal accounts for 
20 percent of annual U.S. energy consumption 

In recent decades petroleum, natural gas and nuclear 
fuels have supplied an increasing share of the nation's 


energy budget, while coal remains the source of only 
about 20 percent of the power generated in the coun¬ 
try every year. Affected by both labor strife and 
changing market conditions, annual coal production 
in the U.S, has fluctuated widely in recent years, gen¬ 
erally falling below the 611 million tons mined in 
1970, But the nation’s coal reserves remain vast- 
more than two trillion tons, which are believed to 
represent about a third of the entire world's reserves. 
Today coal mining is carried on in 28 states, with some 
90 percent of present production originating east of 
the Missis,sippi River, almost half of it in the states of 
West Virginia (28,9 percent) and Pennsylvania (15,9 
percent). 

The Indians mined shallow surface deposits of coal 
before white men set foot upon North America, but 
coal mines were not operated commercially in the 
Colonies until the 18th century. The black fossil fuel 
was first mined on a commercial scale in Virginia 
around 1745, Virginia was the only significant domes¬ 
tic producer of coal until about 1750, when new di.s- 
coveries of coal were made in Ohio, and afterward in 
Maryland, what was to become West Virginia, and 
Kentucky and Pennsylvania, 

By 1800,110,000 tons of domestic coal—mo,st of it 
bitu minous, or soft coal—were being mined annually. 
Because of its growing abundance, the liiel was now 
used in heating homes (previously it had gone almost 
exclusively into the blacksmith shop and the forge). 
As coal production increased in western Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee, the iron 
industry—which had relied primarily on char¬ 
coal for the smelting process—followed coal 
westward (see iron and steel industry), leading to 
the rise of a great coal and iron center around Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa, 

By the eve of the civil war, U.S, coal production 
had soared to 10 million tons annually. And, in the 
decades after the war, the Northeast and Midwest 
witnessed the rapid growth of heavy industry—a 
growth made possible almost by coal alone, which 
provided 90 percent of the nation’s energy in this pe¬ 
riod. The era was one of great labor unrest in the 
coalfields, as miners, crowded into company towns, 
found themselves in peril of their lives from “black 
lung” disease if they were spared death from explo¬ 
sions or cave-ins, Mining conditions were horren¬ 
dously unsafe, but owners proved generally callous to 
the miners’ plight. In the late 1860s and 1870s a secret 
organization of miners, the molly maguires, formed 
in eastern Pennsylvania and attempted to force im¬ 
provements upon the owners through terrorist activi¬ 
ties. Although not a union, the Molly Maguires were 
one of the forerunners: of mining unionism, which 
finally came in 1890 with the founding of the United 
Mine Workers Union, (See John l. lewis.) 

After 1900 coal began to decline in importance as 
the nation turned increasingly to oil, natural gas and 
hydroelectric power. Industry-wide strikes and disas¬ 
trous mine accidents had contributed to its diminish¬ 


ing use. In one year alone (1907), 362 miners had been 
killed in a mine explosion at Monongah, W.Va., and 
239 more had died at Jacob’s Cave, Pa. Such disasters 
inspired the Federal Government to create the U.S. 
Bureau of Mines in 1910, and Congress to pass the 
first mine-safety laws the .same year. 

As coal faced increasing competition from other 
fuels in the 20th century, underground mining was 
progressively mechanized for economy and, after 
world war II, the cheaper extraction process known 
as “strip-mining” was widely adopted. About half of 
all coal now produced in America is strip-mined by 
giant shovels that can dig 180 feet deep and remove 
nearly 20 tons of rock and soil in a .single bite. Conser¬ 
vationists have long protested the environmental 
havoc wrought by stripping, which leaves the land 
deeply scarred and prey to erosion and flooding. Op¬ 
erators, however, defend the practice on the grounds 
that it is cheap, safe and fast-and therefore the only 
way the nation’s coal demands can be met. 

Although environmentalists advocate the burning 
of anthracite, or hard coal, becau.se it emits fewer pol¬ 
lutants than bituminous coal, anthraci te lies deeper in 
the earth and is more expensive to extract. About 95 
percent of the coal now rained in the U.S. is bitu¬ 
minous. In addition to its use in making steel, this 
coal provides about half the fuel consumed by 
utilities in the production of electricity. With some 
exceptions, the Federal Government and the states 
have proved slow to Impose the restrictions on both 
strip-mining and pollutant levels in coal that have 
been advocated by environmentalists, 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY, U.S. (see 
National Ocean Surrey) 

COAST GUARD, U.S. 

Founded, 1790, as Revenue Marine/ Renamed 
Coast Guard, 1915/ Now part of Transportation 
Department/ Functions under Navy at discretion 
of President 

At the request of the nation’s first Secretary of the 
Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, Congress, in 1790. 
ordered construction of 10 armed cutters to assist the 
U.S, Revenue Service in preventing smuggling and 
collecting customs fees. The first of the cutters, the 
Massachusetts, put to sea in 1791, and the agency for 
which it sailed—initially known as the Revenue Ma¬ 
rine and later as the Revenue Cutter Service—was the 
forerunner of the Coast Guard. A part of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Treasury (the President, under a 1799 act 
of Congress, retains, the power to place it directly 
under the Navy at his discretion, usually done in time 
of war), the modern service was given the name Coast 
Guard only in 1915, when the Cutter Service was 
merged with the U.S. Life Saving Service. In 1939 the 
Lighthouse Service, formerly operated by the De¬ 
partment of Commerce, was also absorbed by the 
Coast Guard, and, in world war ii, when the agency 
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was temporarily made part of the Navy, it took on the 
safety-at-sea activities of the Bureau of Marine In¬ 
spection and Navigation. During the war, the guard 
had carried on antisubmarine, convoy-escort, coastal 
defense and amphibious operations. When it was re¬ 
turned to the Treasury Department in 1946 its array of 
peacetime duties was expanded to include: aiding 
ships and aircraft in distress, removing navigational 
hazards, enforcing sailing rules, putting down mu¬ 
tinies on merchant ships, supervising the cleaning up 
of oil spills, flood relief, participating in the Interna¬ 
tional Ice Patrol to warn seagoing vessels of icebergs, 
weather observation, investigating marine disasters, 
overseeing the recruitment of merchant marine per¬ 
sonnel and the outfitting of merchant ships, main¬ 
taining a coastal network of about 50,000 navigation 
aids (lighthouses, buoys, bells, sonar and radio bea¬ 
cons) and protecting seals, whales and other marine 
animals against illegal depredation. To train its officer 
corps, the agency maintains the Coast Guard Acad¬ 
emy at New London, Conn, In 1967 the guard was 
transferred from the Treasury to the Transportation 
Department, Its present strength numbers approxi- 
mately38,000ofiicers and men,2500 vessels and more 
than 150 aircraft 

COAST GUARD, WOMEN’S RESERVE (see 
Spars) 

COASTING TRADE 

Commerce carried on by ships sailing American 

coastal waters/ Principal trade of Colonial era/ 

Largely supplanted by other forms of transport 

In the early days of British settlement, the shipment 
of goods from one section of the Colonies to another 
was accomplished largely by vessels moving along the 
continent’s Atlantic coastline. By 1789 coasting vessels 
were transporting nearly 70,000 tons of cargo a year. 
As the country grew in size and intersectional trade 
expanded, this figure increased to half a million tons 
by 1830 and 2,6 million tons on the eve of the civil 
WAR, Schooners carried manufactured products from 
the Northeast down the Atlantic coast and on to New 
Orleans, returning with the South’s cotton and to¬ 
bacco as well as farm products from the Mississippi 
Valley, After the Civil War, steamers replaced the 
schooner as the workhorse of the trade; steamer- 
towed barges were soon introduced, and by 1920 the 
sailing vessel had virtually disappeared. With the ex¬ 
tension of the railroads, across the Appalachians 
beginning in the 1850s, the coasting trade’s rate of 
growth slowed but still kept increasing—passing 4 
million tons by 1900 and 10 million tons before 
WORLD WAR II, Although milHons of tons of petro¬ 
leum and other goods are still shipped along the na¬ 
tion’s coasts every year by coastal vessels, the rail¬ 
roads, truckers, pipelines and airlines were carrying 
the major portion of the nation’s total freight in the 
early 1970s. 


com, Howell {1815-1868) 

Georgia politician, secessionist leader/ JJ.S. con¬ 
gressman, 1848-51, 1855-57/ Governor ofGg, 
1851-58/ U.S. Secretary of Treasury, 1857-6(i/ 
Chairman, Montgomery Convention, which or¬ 
ganized Confederacy, 1861 

Born (1815) into a politically and socially prominent 
Georgia family, Howell Cobb made a dramatic switch 
in the midst of his long political career; First a staunch 
supporter of the Union, he became one of the fore¬ 
most leaders of the secessionist movement Elected to 
Congress as a Democrat in 1842, Cobb served as a 
congressman until 1851, becoming Speaker of the 
House in 1849. He was swept into the Georgia gover- 
norship (1851-53) as the leader of the forces advocat¬ 
ing acceptance of the compromise of i 850 ; but by the 
end of his term many Georgians were bitterly op- 
posed to his Unionist views, and he was defeated in 
the state legislature (1854) when he sought election to 
the U.S. Senate, He won reelection to the House of 
Representatives (1855-57) and, in 1857, President 
JAMES BUCHANAN appointed Cobb Secretary of the 
Treasury, But with abraham Lincoln’s election in 
1860, Cobb resigned his Cabinet po,st and declared fot 
immediate secession. In 1861 he was made chairman 
of the convention in Montgomery, Ala,, which orga¬ 
nized the CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, Dutlng 
the CIVIL WAR he served the South with devotion, he' 
coming a major general in 1863. After the war he op¬ 
posed RECONSTRUCTION pollcles Until lie died in 1868, 

COBB, Ty {Tyrus Raymond) {1886-1961 ) 

American League baseball player, 1905-28j 
Holder of numerous major league records 

Few challenge the claim that center fielder Ty Cobb 
was the greatest all-around player in the history of 
baseball, A left-handed batter who threw 
right-handed, Cobb played with a ferocity that en¬ 
gendered numerous fights and feuds with rival 
players. Maintaining that the base paths belonged ex¬ 
clusively to the runner, “the Georgia Peach,’’ when 
sliding into a base, never hesitated to hurl himself, 
spikes high, into a defending infielder. As a bailer, 
Cobb set records that are unlikely to be topped. As a 
player for the Detroit Tigers (1905-26) and the Phila¬ 
delphia Athletics (1927-28), he achieved a baiting 
average of ,300 or better for 23 straight season,s, thrice 
topped ,400, and, in a career of 3033 games, had a ,367 
lifetime batting average. His total Of stolen bases, 892, 
also remains unchallenged. Born in Narrows, Ga., in 
1886, Ty Cobb was elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame 
in 1936, He died in 1961, aged 75. 

comm, William {1768-1885) 

Porcupine’s Gazette, i7P7-P9 

English-born (1763) journalist William Cobbetl fled 
his homeland for France and then the U.S, in 1792 to 


escape a libel charge stemming from his attempt to 
expose corruption in the British army. More a gadfly 
than a serious reformer, Cobbett soon enraged Amer¬ 
icans by exhibiting a portrait of george hi In his 
Philadelphia bookshop, and his published attacks on 
the Jeffersonians caused even staunch Federalists 
acute embarrassment. Between 1797 and 1799, Cob¬ 
bett, writing under the name of Peter Porcupine, 
published the anti-French, pro-English Porcupine’s 
Gazette. Notable for its vituperative assaults on the 
Jeffersonians, the Gazette was a popular success but a 
financial failure, Cobbett’s financial condition wor¬ 
sened when he was fined $5000 (1799) for libeling 
Philadelphia physician benjamin Rusi-i-accusing the 
physician of hastening the deaths of yellow fever vic¬ 
tims through excessive bleeding. In 1800 Cobbett re¬ 
turned to England, where he became a leading radical 
journalist. Seventeen years later he was again a politi¬ 
cal refugee in the U.R While earning his living as a 
farmer, he wrote his highly regarded Grammar of the 
English Language (1818). In 1819 he went back to 
Britain, taking with him the bones of thomas paine. 
At home he published an account of his recent Amer¬ 
ican experience, Journal of a Year’s Residence in the 
United States of America (1818-19), and was elected 
to Parliament as a political reformer three years be¬ 
fore his death in' 1835, 

COCHISE (c, m/574) 

Chiricahua Apache chief/ Led war on whites, 

1861-72/ Surrendered to Oliver Howard 

Although his name was to become synonymous with 
terror along the Southwestern frontier, Cochise, the 
Chiricahua Apache chief, was, until his late 30s, quite 
friendly toward whites. Then, in 1861, a young cavalry 
oflicer wrongly accused him of having kidnapped a 
rancher’s son and tried to hold the Indian hostage to 
obtain the boy’s return. Infuriated, Cochise escaped 
from the tent where he was being held, leaving several 
Indian companions behind. Seizing white hostages to 
secure the release of his friends, Cochise killed several 
of them when his comrades were not let go. The 
whites retaliated in kind, and an 11 -year war without 
quarter began. 

Hiding with his Apache warriors in the Arizona 
mountains, Cochise led them in deadly raids on set¬ 
tlements and isolated ranches. Brutality, deceit and 
slaughter of women and children were common on 
both sides. During the civil war there were too few 
troops available to subdue the warrior and his band, 
but after the war the power of Federal forces slowly 
began to tell, and in 1872 Cochise finally surrendered 
to Gen, OLIVER 0 . Howard, The great Indian war 
chief agreed to live in peace only if Thomas Jeffords 
(1832-1914), a remarkable white army scout who had 
secured Cochise’s friendship, became the Indian 
agent. And it was in Jefford’s care that the Apache 
warrior peacefully died at the Chiricahua Apache 
Rbkervation in New Mexico in 1874, 


CODDINGTON, William {1601-1678) 

Governor Providence Plantations {R.L), 1674- 

78/ Founded Portsmouth, R.L, 1688, and New¬ 
port, R.L, 1689 

A religious dissenter who fled from puritan Mas¬ 
sachusetts, William Coddington established two 
settlements in rhode island, became a wealthy 
merchant and capped his career late in life by his 
election to the office of governor of the Providence 
Plantations (Rhode Island), Coddington—who had 
been born in England in 1601, coming to Boston as 
a commissioner of the Massachusetts bay company 
in 1630—became embroiled in the Boston-based 
antinomian dissent against Puritanism led by anne 
HUTCHINSON. After Mrs, Hutchinson was banished 
from Massachusetts in 1637, Coddington followed her 
to accept sanctuary from roger williams in Rhode 
Island. He joined other exiles In purchasing the island 
of Aquidneck from the Narragansett Indians in 1638, 
and that same year established a settlement called 
Pocasset, now Portsmouth, R.L After a dispute with 
Mrs. Hutchinson, Coddington and john clarke 
moved to the southern part of the island in 1639 and 
founded Newport. In 1640 the two communities 
founded by Coddington were united, with Coddington 
as governor, and in 1644 his domain was joined with 
Providence on the mainland. In 1674 he was elected 
governor of the combined colonies. He died in office 
in 1678. 

CODE NAPOLtlON 

French Code Civil, enacted 1804/ Renamed in 

honor of Napoleon Bonaparte, 1807/ Basis of 

Louisiana civil law 

“My real gloryF’ remarked exiled French emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte shortly before his death on St. 
Helena in 1821, “is not the forty battles I won, for 
Waterloo’s defeat will destroy the memory of as many 
victories,.., What will live forever is my Civil 
Code.” At the time Napoleon pressed for codification 
of French law, while first consul of France in the first 
years of the 19th century, Voltaire’s 18th-cenlury de¬ 
scription of theFrench legal structu re—that a. traveler 
changed laws in France as often as he changed horses 
—was still woefully accurate. Moreover, the conflict¬ 
ing provincial statutes were written innarrow, legal¬ 
istic language that no ordinary citizen could easily 
comprehend. Enacted in 1804, the French Code 
C/m'/-renamed the Code Napolkn in 1807 in Bona¬ 
parte’s honor—made the law consistent throughoutall 
of France. Its provisions embodied juristic concepts in 
readily understood and rational principles, such as: 
"Every act of man that causes harm to another binds 
him to repair it.” In-the New World the Code Napoleon 
became the informal basis of Louisiana civil law as 
early as 1808, becoming that state’s formal civil code 
m 1825. Although revised m 1870, the Louisiana code 
remains close kin tbits forerunner. Canada’s Code of 
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Quebec (1866) was also strongly influenced by the 
Code NapoUon, as were the civil codes of most Latin 
American republics, The civil codes of U.S, states 
other than Louisiana grew out of the British com¬ 
mon LAW, 

com, William Frederick [Buffalo Bill) [1846-1917) 

Famedfroniiermm, buffalo hunter, scout, 1860s 

and 7&/ Organised Wild West shows/ Toured at 

home and abroad, 1888 to 1916 

Part authentic frontier hero and part the creation of 
myth-making publicists, Buffalo Bill Cody came to 
symbolize the American West for millions of people 
around the world, A dashing figure in fringed buck¬ 
skins, with flowing, shoulder-length hair, waxed 
moustache and pointed goatee, he toured the U,S, and 
Europe from 1883 to 1916 with his spectacular Wild 
West shows, Among his shows’ most popular attrac¬ 
tions were reenacted Indian attacks on stagecoaches 
and wagon trains (the acts featured real Indians, for 
a time including Chief sitting bull) and trick riding 
exhibitions and sharpshooting by himself and annie 

OAKLEY, 

Bornin 1846 in Scott’s County, Iowa, William Fred¬ 
erick Cody by the age of 20 had worked as a wrangler, 
wagon-train messenger, pony express rider and Army 
scout, In 1867 he became a buffalo hunter in Kansas, 
supplying meat to the crews constructing the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad, and in a period of 17 months claimed 
to have killed 4280 bison singlehandedly, In 1868, and 
again during the Sioux War of 1872-77 (see Indian 
wars), he served as a cavalry scout. In time his daring, 
marksmanship and flair for drama made him the sub¬ 
ject of countless dime novels, which embroidered 
greatly upon his actual exploits, Often they required 
little exaggeration, however—as when Cody killed 
Yellow Hand, a Cheyenne chief, in man-to-man 
combat on July 17,1876, before scores of reliable wit¬ 
nesses. In 1883 Cody retired from the frontier and 
went into the theatrical business. His shows were 
enormously successful, but Cody was a heavy drinker 
and an unwise and far too trusting investor. His in¬ 
vestments generally lost money, and he ended his 
days on the pathetic note of applying for a small Gov¬ 
ernment pension due him for his war service. At his 
death in 1917 Cody was buried in a tomb hewn from 
solid rock atop Lookout Mountain in Colorado. 

COERCIVE ACTS (see Intolerable Acts) 

COFFIN, Levi [1789-1877) 

Antislavery activist/ Leader of Underground 

Railroad 

Known as “President” of the underground rail¬ 
road, Levi Coffin was given his title by exasperated 
slave hunters who couldn’t find their fugitives after 
they got into his hands, Coffin, who was born of 
Quaker parents in New Garden, N.C,, in 1789, began 


to aid runaway slaves even as a boy. In 1826 he moved 
to Newport (now Fountain City), Ind„ a Quaker set¬ 
tlement where three “lines” on the Underground 
Railroad converged. Coffin became active as a “con¬ 
ductor” on the “railroad,” hiding hundreds of fugi- 
tives in his store and home, and providing food, 
clothing and wagons for their escape. 

In 1847 Coffin moved to Cincinnati, where he re¬ 
mained active in the “railroad,” After the civil war 
began, he devoted his entire time to the cause of lib¬ 
erated slaves. His Reminiscences, published in 1876, 
the year before he died, remains a valuable source of 
information on the antislavery movement, 

COHAN, George Michael [1878-1942) 

Theatrical performer, writer of songs andmusical 

comedies/ Best remembered for "Over There," 

"Give My Regards to Broadway ” and "Pm a 

Yankee Doodle Dandy” 

Undoubtedly the most famous American show-busi¬ 
ness personality of his era, George M. Cohan became 
an overnight sensation with his 1904 starring role in 
Little Johnny Jones, a Broadway stage musical for 
which he had also written the words and music, In it 
Cohan sang his own “Give My Regards to Broadway" 
and “I’m a Yankee Doodle Dandy,’* songs which be¬ 
came popular standards. Born into a vaudevillian 
family at Providence, R.L, on July 3,1878 (he always 
claimed the Fourth of July as his birthday), Cohan 
early appeared on the stage as one of “The Four 
Cohans,” along with his parents and sister Josephine. 
Before his death in 1942 at age 64, he had written a 
number of plays and musical comedies, and a huge 
library of hit songs including “You’re a Grand Old 
Flag,” “Mary’s a Grand Old Name” and "Over 
There”—a patriotic number inspired by America’s 
entry into world war i, for which Cohan was 
awarded a special medal by Congress in 1941. 

COHENS V. VIRGINIA [1821) 

Supreme Court asserted right to review decisions 

of state courts 

By agreeing, in 1821, to review the conviction by Vir¬ 
ginia courts of P. J. and M. J, Cohen, the u.s. supremi 
COURT established a landmark precedent; that slate 
court decisions were subject to Federal court review. 
The Cohens had been convicted of illegally selling 
Federal lottery tickets—authorized by Congress fur 
sale in Washington, D.C,—within Virginia, When 
they appealed to the U.S, Supreme Court, Virginia 
authorities claimed that the Federal courts had no 
jurisdiction, since the 11th Amendment to the U.S, 
Constitution (see constitutional amendments) 
barred the Federal courts from intervention in cases 
brought by citizens of one state against the govern¬ 
ment of another. In a unanimous ruling the Supreme 
Court interpreted the 11 th Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution as empowering it to review the Virginia deci¬ 


sion, since the state, not a private citizen, had initiated 
the suit. The details of the case itself were of little im¬ 
portance except, of course, to the Cohens, whose con¬ 
viction was upheld by the U.S, Supreme Court on the 
grounds that the Federal lottery law did not permit 
the sale of tickets in states prohibiting lotteries. But by 
hearing the appeal, the Supreme Court firmly estab¬ 
lished the right of Federal judicial review of state 
court decisions that raised constitutional questions. 

COINAGE ACT OF 1792 

Provided for national currency/Established both 

gold and silver as monetary standards 

Under the articles of confederation, the individ¬ 
ual states had been empowered to coin money, But in 
1789, under the new u.s. constitution, Congress 
moved to establish a national currency and instructed 
the freshly inaugurated Secretary of the Treasury, Al¬ 
exander HAMILTON, to prepare a report on the best 
method of so doing. Reporting back to Congress in 

1791, Hamilton submitted the specifications that were 
embodied the following year in the Coinage Act of 

1792, The act adopted the decimal system of denomi¬ 
nation, with the dollar as the basic monetary unit; 
both gold and silver were to serve as standards for the 
currency, A ratio between gold and silver of 15 to 1 
was established (that is, with gold set as 15 times more 
valuable than silver). The act authorized the creation 
of a national mint to produce coinage, with the gold 
dollar to contain 24,75 grains of pure gold and the sil¬ 
ver dollar 371.25 grains of pure .silver; lesser coinage 
was assigned a proportionately smaller weight of the 
respective precious metal. Bimetallism continued to 
form the basis of U.S, currency until the demonetiza¬ 
tion of silver by the coinage act of 1873 . 

COINAGE ACT OF 1873 

Ended minting of silver and established gold 

standard/ Decried by silver interests as "Crime 

of 1878” 

Passed by Congress with littlenotice, the Coinage Act 
of 1873—which halted the minting of silver and made 
gold the sole standard for U.S, currency-was part of 
an effort to stabilize the value of U.S, public bonds 
and currency. Yet the act was to have far-reaching po¬ 
litical ramifications, The commercial price of silver 
had long been higher than the mint price, but follow¬ 
ing extensive Western finds of the metal, European 
demonetization of silver and the introduction of im¬ 
proved refining techniques in the late 1870s and 1880s, 
the commercial price of silver dropped, and producers 
found it profitable to sell to the mint. Discovering that 
silver had quietly been demonetized, producers 
charged that a sinister group of bankers had conspired 
to engineer the “Crime of 1873,” Then, thousands of 
debt-ridden farmers and others hurt by the Panic of 
1893 (see depressions, major) came to believe that 
unlimited coinage of silver would increase the money 


supply and alleviate their miseries. Banding together 
in the populist party, they joined the free silver 
interests to back Democrat william jennings 
BRYAN s 1896 presidential campaign against william 
MCKINLEY and the Republicans, whom Bryan accused 
of crucifying the people on a “cross of gold.” Bryan 
lost the election. A rise in farm prices after 1896 
caused silver to subside as an important issue in na¬ 
tional politics, and the Currency Act of 1900 put the 
nation firmly on the gold standard. 

See Walter T, K. Nugent: Money and American Soci- 
ety, 1865-1880, 

COIN’S FINANCIAL SCHOOL 

Influential pamphlet advocating free coinage of 

silver/ Published, 1894 

In the wake of the severe economic depression of 
1893, the question of inflating the currency through 
the free coinage of silver became a leading issue once 
again, In support of free coinage, an economist named 
William Hope Harvey (1851-1936) wrote a pamphlet 
called Coin's Financial School (1894) in which a fic¬ 
tional professor named Coin is depicted lecturing 
conservative gold-standard men on the benefits that 
would accrue to all if silver were monetized at a ratio 
of 16 ounces to one of gold. Written in a down-to-earth, 
easy-to-understand style, the pamphlet swept the 
country, generating renewed support for inflationary 
solutions to the nation’s economic problems and 
helping to pave the way for Democrat william jen¬ 
nings Bryan’s free silver presidential campaign 
of 1896, ^ ^ 

COLBY, Bainbridge [1869-1950) 

Secretary of State, 1920-21/A founder ofPro^ 

gressive Party, 1912 

After an ailing and angry President woodrow Wil¬ 
son dismissed Secretary of State Robert lansing in 
February, 1920, for failure to support his Administra¬ 
tion’s foreign policies, Wilson appointed New York 
lawyer, politician and public servant Bainbridge 
Colby as a replacement. For the next 12 months, 
Colby loyally supported the desperately sick Presi¬ 
dent. Colby tried to rally public support behindTbe 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS and firmly laid down a policy of 
nonrecognition of Soviet Russia that was to last until 
1933, A St. Louis-born (1869) New York resident, he 
had not always been an admirer of Wilson, As one of 
the founders of the Progressive Party in 1912, Colby 
supported Theodore Roosevelt’s presidential cam¬ 
paign against Wilson that year. By 1916, however, 
Colby had become a Democrat and would soon serve 
as a world war i bureaucrat, After Wilson left the 
White House in 1921, he and Colby formed a law 
partnership that lasted until Wilson’s retirement in 
1923, the year before Ms death. For the rest of his life 
Colby remained in private practice, HediedinBemus 
Point, N.Y., in 1950 
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GOLDEN, CadmlMer (1688-1776) 

Philosopher, scientist, physician/ Lieutenant 
governor of K Y., 1761-75 

As a member of the New York Governor’s Council for 
55 years, lieutenant governor of New York from 1761 
to 1775 and a scholar in the fields of philosophy, 
mathematics, history, botany and medicine, Cadwal- 
lader Golden rivaled his friend benjamin franklin as 
a man of many talents. But unlike Franklin, Golden, 
as actingNew York governor, supported British policy 
during the flash-point years before the revolution¬ 
ary WAR and was burned in effigy by New Yorkers 
protesting the stamp act in 1765. Golden was soon 
replaced as the Colony’s chief executive, and when 
the war finally came in 1775, the discredited and ma¬ 
ligned Golden retired to his Long Island estate, where 
he died a year later. 

Of Scottish parentage, Golden was born in Ireland 
in 1688 while his mother was visiting there. He re¬ 
ceived an A.B. from the University of Edinburgh, 
studied medicine in London and then moved to Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1710, where he was a physician and a 
merchant. Invited to live in New York by its governor, 
who appointed him to the Governor’s Council in 
1721, Golden began his long career as public servant 
and scholar. 

COLD WAR 

Post-W.W. U state of international tension be¬ 
tween Communist and capitalist worlds/ Began 
in 1947 when Communist expansion into Eastern 
Europe was countered by U,S, policy of “con¬ 
tainment”/ Frequent confrontations included; 
Berlin blockade, 1948; ^vision of Germany, 
1949; Korean War, 1950; Communist harass¬ 
ment of Berlin, 1958-61; Cuban missile crisis, 
1962/ Crisis atmosphere eased by U.S,-Soviet 
nuclear test-ban treaty, 1965; strategic arms lim¬ 
itation agreements, 1972; and Nixon visits to 
Pekingand Moscow, 1972 

After the world war ii surrender of Nazi Germany 
in May, 1945, the Soviet Union—motivated by a 
combination of Communist messianism and fear of 
“capitalist encirclement"—seemed bent on a policy of 
territorial expansion. For its part the U.S„ which had 
emerged from the war as the world’s No, 1 power, was 
determined to shun the isolationist role of its earlier 
history. It was not long before the policies of the two 
former wartime allies were in sharp conflict. The re¬ 
sult was a state of East-West international tension 
which became known as the Cold War—a phrase that 
first gained currency in the writing of American polit¬ 
ical analyst Walter lippmann. 

Intent upon safeguarding its Western borders, the 
Soviet Union set about creating a belt of Communist 
satellite states in Eastern Europe. Britain’s former 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill was the first West¬ 
ern leader to voice alarm at Russian actions when, in 


a speech at Fulton, Mo,, in March, 1946, he charged 
that Moscow had rung down an “Iron Curtain” across 
Europe. By 1947 the Soviet pledge to .spoasor free 
postwar elections in Poland had been broken; Com¬ 
munist guerrillas threatened the government of 
Greece; Communist parties had e.stablished .signifi- 
cant footholds in France and Italy, In March, 1947, 
U.S, President harry s, truman, seeking to take firm 
countermeasures, announced the truman doctrikf, 
in which he proclaimed America’s intention to un¬ 
derwrite any government threatened by a Communist 
takeover. The doctrine was immediately recognized 
as a turning point in postwar history: American “con¬ 
tainment” of communism had begun. 

Thereafter world politics was to see a drawn-oiii 
sequence of international crises, each of wiiicli 
seemed to contain the potential of war between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union. In July, 1947, when the 
U.S. inaugurated the marshall plan— an economic 
recovery program for war-ravaged Europe-Mosciiw 
bitterly opposed it as a device to perpetuate European 
capitalism, Disagreement over the destiny of con¬ 
quered Germany led, in the spring of 1948, to a Soviet 
blockade of Berlin—the German capital located in 
the Soviet zone but jointly occupied by the Allied 
powers. (See Berlin crises.) The U.S, responded by 
supplying the beleaguered city by means of an airlift 
for nearly a year. In 1949 Germany was divided into 
rival Communist and non-Communist states-thc 
Democratic Republic of Germany, or Communist 
East Germany, and the Federal Republic, or West 
Germany. The same year, the U.S,, Britain, France 
and other non-Gommunist European nations banded 
together in a new anti-Communist military alliance, 
the NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO). 

Communist successes in Asia—the defeat of Amer¬ 
ica’s wartime ally Chiang Kai-shek by the Chinese 
Communists in 1949, and the subsequent Communist 
invasion of South Korea in June, 1950—led Wash¬ 
ington to extend its “containment” policy to the Far 
East. Simultaneously, the U.S, and the U.S.S.R, con¬ 
ducted a costly arms race. In August, 1949, the Soviets 
exploded their first atomic bomb, ending the Ameri¬ 
can nuclear monopoly, and in February, 1950, the 
U.S, embarked on a program to develop the more 
powerful hydrogen bomb. 

Not until the death of Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin 
in 1953 did Cold War tensions begin to ea.se, Mas- 
cow’s new leadership proved more moderate in world 
outlook and the U.S,, taking note of the increasing 
stability of the economy and body politic of 
non-Communist nations, began to reassess America’s 
international role. By 1955, when an East-West .sum¬ 
mit conference was held in Geneva, both sides recog¬ 
nized that the realities of the nuclear era called for Ick 
volatile forms of big-power confrontation. Retreating 
from its policy of favoring violent world revolution, 
Russia enunciated a new policy of “peaceful coexis¬ 
tence” and economic competition with world capital¬ 
ism, and in 1956, though theoretically committed lu 


“rolling back” communism, the U.S, avoided inter¬ 
vention when Hungary rose in revolt against the So¬ 
viet Union. 

Berlin and the future of divided Germany re¬ 
mained sore points between the two superpowers, 
however. In 1958 the Communists attempted again to 
force the Western powers out of the former German 
capital by harassing access routes to the city. Three 
years later the Communists sealed off their half of the 
city with the Berlin Wall. In the interim, So- 
viet-American relations had been further strained by 
the u-2 INCIDENT of 1960. Finally, in 1962, the 
U.S.S.R. attempted to install intermediate-range bal¬ 
listic missiles 90 miles off the U.S, coast, on the island 
of Cuba, precipitating the Cuban missile crisis. 

Having stood at the brink of nuclear conflict over 
Cuba, Washington and Moscow appeared to perceive 
the need for defusing the Cold War. In 1963 the two 
adversaries signed a partial nuclear test-ban accord, 
and, in 1972-~after years of Strategic Arms Limita¬ 
tion Treaty (SALT) negotiations—formally agreed to 
place limits on the numbers of their strategic 
weapons. Despite American involvement in the, Viet¬ 
nam WAR, President richard m. nixon traveled, in 
1972, to the Communist capitals of Peking and Mos¬ 
cow, where he held talks with Communist leaders 
with a view to improving America’s relations with 
both hostile powers. By then the Soviet Union had 

signedanonaggressionpactwithWestGermany-and 
had encouraged closer contacts and better relations 
between the German Communist regime and the 
Federal Republic, Moscow had also agreed to treaties 
which assured Western access to Berlin. In Asia the 
U.S, pressed its policy of troop withdrawals from 
Vietnam, while in the wake of President Nixon’s Mos¬ 
cow and Peking visits, the U.S. made large grain sales 
to both Russia and China and entered into long-range 
plans with the former for joint U.S.-Soviet exploita¬ 
tion of Russian natural gas resources. 

Yet, unlike a traditional war, the Cold War did not 
terminate on a specific date, Some analysts argued 
that the Cuban missile crisis was its finiil confronta¬ 
tion; others believed that the Cold War had merely 
entered a new phase, U.S,-Communist rivalry re¬ 
mained apparent in a Soviet drive for a global mili¬ 
tary presence and influence, in continuing Chinese 
encouragement of foreign Communist revolution¬ 
aries and in a U.S, commitment of support to numer¬ 
ous non-Communist governments around the world. 

COUJhomas (1801-1848) 

Landscape painter/ Founder of Hudson River 
school 

Bedazzled by the lush wilderness of New York’s ma¬ 
jestic Hudson River Valley, English-born (1801) 
Thomas Cole determined, in the 1820s, to transfer its 
beauty to canvas, Flis romantic views of the broad 
Hudson and its surrounding Catskill Mountains were 
an instant success. Within a short time Cole’s influ¬ 


ence was evident in the works of several other artists, 
who, together with Cole, formed the Hudson river 
SCHOOL, the first distinct American school of painting 
and a radical departure from the stiff, formalistic ap¬ 
proach that had long dominated American art, 

Largely self-taught. Cole, who came to America in 
1819, had been a failure at portraiture before taking 
up landscapes. After traveling in Europe (1829-32), 
he began painting allegorical subjects, the most fa¬ 
mous of which is The Course of Empire—n series of 
five canvases that today hangs in the New York His¬ 
torical Society Museum, Much of his later work was 
done in Catskill, N.Y., where he died in 1848, 

COLFAX, Schuyler (1825-1885) 

Vice President of U.S,, 1869-75/ Involved in 

Cridit Mobilier scandal of 1872 

While serving as Vice President during President 
ULYSSES s, grant’s second term (1869-73), New 
York-born (1823) Schuyler Colfax of Indiana was 
deeply implicated in the criSdit mobilier scandal. In 
1872 the New York Sun revealed that Colfax, while 
Speaker of the House (1863-69), accepted shares in 
the Credit Mobilier—a corporation charged with 
swindling the Government out of millions during the 
construction of the union pacific RAiLROAD-pre- 
sumably in exchange for his influence. Although the 
Vice President was never indicted, his career was in 
ruins, and after leaving public office (1873) he sup¬ 
ported himself by delivering lectures. 

Colfax first came to public attention as a Whig edi¬ 
tor in Indiana and took a leading role in the formation 
of the new republican party in that state. From 1855 
to 1869 he served in the House of Representatives and 
was a leading radical republican during the post- 
civiL war era, a stance that helped him secure the 
vice-presidential nomination in 1868. He died in 1885. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING (see Labor, 
Organized; Taft-Hartley Act; Wagner Act) 

COLLEGE AID ACT (1965) 

Provided $1.2 billion In Federal aid to colleges 

In signing the College Aid Act of 1963, President 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON declared it “the most significant 
education bill passed by the Congress in the hi.story of 
the Republic.” Under the act the U.S, Government 
established a $1,2 billion fund to subsidize college li¬ 
brary, laboratory and classroom construction, where 
such, facilities were to be used in the sciences, mathe¬ 
matics, engineering and modem languages, Although 
privately endowed and church-connected schools 
were admitted to the program, no Federal funds were 
earmarked for chapels, divinity schools or sports 
arenas. Special provisions of the act allotted funds to 
community colleges. (See colleges, junior.) The 
Federal program-the mo>t extensive since the mor- 
RiLL ACT (1862), which gave Federal landgrants to the 
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states to establish agricultural and mechanical arts 
colleges—reflected a growing awareness on the part of 
Government of the rapidly increasing costs of higher 
education as well as a need to finance the expansion 
of educational facilities for a growing college-bound 
population of young people. When the act was passed, 
there were 4.2 million American college and univer¬ 
sity students; by the early 1970s, this figure had risen 
to more than 8 million. 

COLLEGES, JUNIOR 

First private junior college est., 1890s, at U. of 

Chicago/First public junior college est., 1901, at 

Joliet, III/ In 1970s private and public junior 

(community) colleges in nation exceeded 800 in 

number, with combined student body of almost 

18 million 

An American innovation, the junior college has re¬ 
cently blossomed as the embodiment of the American 
ideal of higher education for all who want it. Such 
schools are a relatively late development. The idea of 
a separate institution for the first two years of college, 
where students could mature before entering a uni¬ 
versity, was first proposed in 1852 by Henry Tappan, 
president of the University of Michigan. Other 
leaders in higher education later suggested similar 
systems, william rainey harper, first president of 
the newly founded University of Chicago (1891), held 
that universities should be patterned on the German 
model, devoted to graduate and professional training 
and research; a separate division, similar to the Ger¬ 
man gy/wmsimw, would handle freshmen and sopho¬ 
mores, During the 1890s Harper set up the first such 
institution at the University of Chicago, calling it a 
junior college. 

About the same time some academies and seminar¬ 
ies in the Midwest began to expand their secondary 
school curricula to include college courses, eventually 
evolving into junior colleges. By 1900 eight such pri¬ 
vate schools were giving instruction in the nation, 
and a year later the first such public institution, Joliet 
Junior College, was established at Joliet, Ill. Over the 
next 50 years, the number of junior colleges in the 
country increased nearly a hundredfold. The largest 
growth came among the publicjunior colleges, and by 
the 1970s more than 600 of these—generally called 
community colleges—enrolled 3.1 million students; 
approximately 110,000 were attending the 220 pri¬ 
vate junior colleges. California had the biggest of the 
state-run systems, with more than 70 percent of its 
college freshmen and sophomores attending its 87 
junior colleges. 

Underwritten by state or local funding, or some 
combination of both, community colleges—while 
providing traditional two-year academic or technical 
programs leading to an associate degree—often con¬ 
duct locally oriented job-retraining programs. With 
generally liberal admission policies, they are able 
—through minimal tuition charges and the fact that 


most students usually live at home~to offer a law- 
cost education. Chiefly for this reason, the number of 
students applying for admission to community col¬ 
leges has continued to rise dramatically. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
LAND-GRANT 

Established by Morrill Act, 1862/ Greatly ex¬ 
pandedpublic higher education/Pioneered home 
extension programs, fostered U.S. agricultural 
and mechanical training/ 69 land-grant colleges 
and universities now educate about a fifth of na¬ 
tion’s college students 

When President abraham Lincoln signed the Mor¬ 
rill ACT into law on July 2, 1862, the event repre¬ 
sented the fruition of a growing democratic sentiment 
in society to extend higher education more widely 
among the people. The land-grant colleges estab¬ 
lished under the Morrill Act represented a historic 
break with the classical tradition of higher education 
which mainly prepared the wealthy for professional 
careers as lawyers, professors, ministers, diplomats 
and physicians. The purpose of the act—named for its 
sponsor, Rep. Justin Morrill of Vermont—was to sup¬ 
port in each state “at least one college where the lead- 
ing object shall be ... to teach such branches of 
learning as are related to agriculture and the me¬ 
chanic arts... in order to promote the liberal and 
practical education of the industrial classes in the sev¬ 
eral pursuits and professions in life.” The Morrill Act 
specified that military science was to be included in 
the curriculum and that other sciences and cla.ssical 
studies were not to be excluded. 

The act provided a state with 30,000 acres of public 
lands for each member it sent to Congress—land to be 
sold or otherwise used in support of higher education. 
States in which no Federal lands existed were re¬ 
imbursed with scrip at the rate of $1,25 an acre. 
Within a year of the bill’s enactment, nine state.s had 
established land-grant schools. 

Land-grant schools offered a new curriculum for a 
new type of student. Elevating the practical arts and 
sciences—notably agriculture and engineering-lo 
academic pursuits, the colleges made applied research 
a legitimate function of higher education. As a restilt 
of the hatch act (1887), agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions were later set up at land-grant institutions, and 
were to play a large role in achieving for the United 
States the highest agricultural productivity in the 
world. Moreover, the land-grant schools generally fa¬ 
cilitated the expansion of public learning by oITeriiig 
students a higher education at a low cost. The provi¬ 
sions of the SMITH-LEVER ACT (1914) permitted the 
land-grant colleges to establish extension programv 
for the dissemination of information about new ferti¬ 
lizers, improved higher-yield seeds, more effective 
pest-control methods, new animal-feeding practices, 
human nutrition and other subjects directly related to 
the farm and home, 


At present at least one land-grant institution exists 
in each of the 50 states. About 70 percent of the col¬ 
leges’ costs are borne by the states and the Federal 
Government, whose share is administered by the de¬ 
partment OF AGRICULTURE and the DEPARTMENT OF 
health, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, After the passage 
of the second Morrill Act in 1890-which initiated a 
system of Government grants for specified fields of 
study and authorized endowments for land-grant 
colleges—many of the schools developed into com¬ 
prehensive state universities. The land-grant school 
thus functions today as the state university in 31 states 
and Puerto Rico. Seventeen Southern states have a 
second land-grant school that was originally set up for 
the separate education of Negroes, (See colleges 
AND UNIVERSITIES, NEGRO.) The nation’s 69 land- 
grant schools educate about one in five of all Ameri¬ 
can college students, issuing more than 60 percent of 
all engineering degrees and almost all those in agri¬ 
culture and veterinary medicine. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, NEGRO 

First Eegro college in America, Ashmun 
Institute, est. in Pa., 1854/ Wilberforce U. est. in 
Ohio, 1856/ Lincoln U. est., Jefferson City, Mo.; 
Shaw U., Raleigh, N.C.; Fisk U., Nashville, 
Tenn., 1866/ Howard U. opened, Washington, 
D.C., 1867/ Hampton Imtitutefounded, Hamp¬ 
ton, Va., 1868/ Alcorn A. & M. College, Miss., 
est. as first Negro land-grant college, 1872/ Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala., organized by Booker T. 
Washington, 1881 

As far back as the mid-1800s, before emancipation of 
the slaves, higher education for blacks was advocated 
by some concerned whites, as well as by wealthy free 
Negroes who wanted their children educated, In the 
South, however, there were severe laws against edu¬ 
cating Negroes, and until the civil war, there was 
almost as much opposition to the idea in the North as 
in the South. In 1831, for example, when steps were 
taken by educators and reformers to found a Negro 
college in New Haven, Conn,, local white citizens 
protested, and a town meeting resolved that colleges 
for Negroes were both unwarranted and dangerous to 
the prevailing order. 

Through the continuous efforts of religious groups 
and influential free Negroes, however, the first Negro 
institution of higher learning was eventually founded 
in the North in 1854, when the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly sanctioned the establishment of Ashmun 
Institute (its name changed, in 1866, to Lincoln Uni¬ 
versity), Two years later Wilberforce University was 
opened in Ohio by the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, After the close of the Civil War, under vari¬ 
ous auspices, including the freedmen’s bureau, there 
was a great leap forward in education for blacks. In 
1865 the Union Army’s 62nd and 65th Colored Regi¬ 
ments gave $6000 from their military pay to create 
Lincoln University at Jefferson City, Mo. (it was 
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founded in 1866), and the same year Shaw University 
was formed at Raleigh, N.C., and Fisk at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

HOWARD university, founded in Washington, 
D.C., in 1867, was to become the largest and most 
prominent of black universities and was the first to 
establish graduate and professional schools. In 1868 
Hampton Mstitute was established at Hampton, Va., 
with a curriculum devoted to industrial education, an 
innovation later adopted by numerous white schools. 
In 1881 Hampton Institute graduate booker t. Wash¬ 
ington became head of the newly founded Tuskegee 
Institute in Alabama. In 1872, Alcorn Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, in Mississippi, became'the first 
Negro land-grant college. (See colleges and 
universities, land-grant,) When Congress in 1890 
provided funds for Negro higher education while at 
the same time forwarding the so-called “separate but 
equal” doctrine of Negro schooling, all-Negro land- 
grant colleges were set up in 17 Southern and Border 
states. 

About the time of world war i there were nearly 
200 all-black institutions of higher learning in the 
country, mostly in Southern and Border states, and 
these schools turned out the overwhelming majority 
of educated Negroes in America. But changing social 
forces have had a profound effect on the Negro col¬ 
leges, Since world war ii many have been forced to 
close their doors for lack of students and/or financial 
support, as once segregated white colleges and uni¬ 
versities have begun to admit blacks in large numbers. 
Today, there are about 100 Negro colleges still 
operating in the country; Howard’s student body of 
some 9000 heads the li.st. Ironically, while the black 
colleges have dwindled in number, Negro college en¬ 
rollment has, since 1960, more than doubled. In the 
1970s almost half a million American Negroes were 
attending college, but only 34 percent of these stu¬ 
dents studied at predominantly black schools—and 
the enrollments at these were rapidly approaching 
half white. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, PRIVATE 

Harvard, 1616, William and Mary, 1691, and 
Yale, 1701, oldest private colleges in America/ 
Supreme Court ruling in Dartmouth College 
case, 1819, upheld private schools’right to inde¬ 
pendence from state government/ First (rue uni¬ 
versity, Johns Hopkins, organized 1876 

In 1636 the General Court of Massachusetts made a 
grant of 400 British pounds to open a college for the 
training of young Puritan ministers who, as mission¬ 
aries, would insure the spread and perpetuation of 
Puritanism on the Massachusetts frontier. Later 
named Harvard College (see harvard university) 
after a Colonial benefactor, John Harvard, the school 
was the first institution of higher learning founded in 
the British Colonies. Before the Revolution other 
sects—jealous of their own precepts of religious truth 
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and anxious to educate their own ministerial students 
on a level with the Puritans of Massachusetts- 
founded their own private colleges throughout the 
Colonies. In 1693 the Anglican Church opened the 
COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY in Virginia, and eight 
years later the congregationalists established yale 
in Connecticut, The religious revival of the first half 
of the 18th century known as the great awakening 
led to keen denominational rivalries and the founding 
of several more sectarian colleges, including the Col¬ 
lege of New Jersey (1746)—later PRINCETON univer¬ 
sity— by the Presbyterians; King’s College (1754) in 
New York-now Columbia UNiVERSiTY-by the 
Anglicans; the College of Rhode Island (1764)—now 
BROWN UNivERSiTY-by the Baptists; and Queen’s 
College (1766) inNew Jersey—nowRUTGERS—by the 
Dutch Reformed Church. In 1769 Dartmouth col¬ 
lege was founded in New Hampshire by the Congre¬ 
gationalists to educate both white and Indian 
preachers. 

Of all the private colleges founded during this era, 
only one was not church-related, the College and 
Academy of Philadelphia (1740)—today the univer¬ 
sity OF PENNSYLVANIA, With a curriculum leaning to¬ 
ward the natural and physical sciences, that school 
started the Colonies’ first medical college in 1765. 
Fourteen years later William and Mary established 
the Colonies’ first law school. 

The country’s firstRoman Catholic college, George¬ 
town (now situated in the District of Columbia), was 
established in Maryland in 1789, and:'six years later 
an interdenominational school. Union College, 
was opened in Schenectady, N.Y. Williams (1793), 
Bowdoin (1794) and Middlebury (1800) were found¬ 
ed as nonsectarian schools after the Revolution, in the 
spirit of the doctrine of the separation of church and 
state, 

In the decades following the Dartmouth college 
V, WOODWARD case of 1819—when the u.s. supreme 
COURT dashed New Hampshire’s attempt to bring the 
college under state control—hundreds of small pri¬ 
vate colleges appeared across the land. But most dis¬ 
appeared almost as quickly, unable to compete with 
the, growing number of new state institutions 
supported by public funds. (See colleges and 

UNIVERSITIES, STATE AND CITY.) The Hse of the great 
modern university—complete with graduate and pro¬ 
fessional schools—started with the establishment of 
JOHNS HOPKINS in Baltimore in 1876 with a grant of 
$3.5 million from philanthropist Johns Hopkins, The 
trend toward philanthropic underwriting of private 
education accelerated when Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
in 1873, gave $ 1 million for the establishment of Van¬ 
derbilt University, later to be topped by let,and 
Stanford’s grant of $20 million in 1885 for Stanford 
Universityand John d. rockefeller’s $30 million in 
1890 for the University of Chicago, 

Of the some 2200 colleges and universities in the 
nation today, more than half are privately run and ac¬ 
commodate about a third of the country’s more than 


eight million college and university students. Govern¬ 
ment grants help to support the work of private uni¬ 
versities, but the latter are financed chiefly by tuition 
fees, alumni contributions, private gifts and 
bequests—and by income from endowments, Witli 
more than $1 billion, Harvard headed the list of pri¬ 
vate colleges in size of endowment in the early 197()s, 
Next in rank stood Yale, with about $550 million, and 
then Columbia, the University of Rochester, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Princeton, the 
University of Chicago, Stanford, Northwestern and 
Cornell—each with endowments in excess of $250 
million. 

See Lawrence A. Cremin: American Education; The 
Colonial Experience and Robert L Kelley: American 
Colleges and The Social Order. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, STATE 
AND CITY 

Thomas Jefferson proposed creation of a state 
university in Va, 1779/ N. Y. and Ga, provided 
for universities embracing all educational facili¬ 
ties within their borders, 1784-85/ KC. took 
over existing college to form nation’s first true 
state university, 1789/ Late 19th century marked 
by growth of land-grant colleges and univer¬ 
sities/ State and city colleges and universities 
now enroll about 75 percent of country’s more 
than eight million college students 

Before the revolutionary war less than a dozen 
colleges existed in the 13 Colonies, and all but one of 
these were church-run institutions, (See colleges 
and universities, private.) But even while the out¬ 
come of the Revolution was still in doubt, many of the 
Founding Fathers had come to believe that a broadly 
educated citizenry would be the best guarantee 
against tyranny in a democracy, It was george 
Washington’s desire to have young Americans edu¬ 
cated at home under a democratic philosophy, rather 
than abroad where they might acquire principles un¬ 
friendly to a republican government, and he made 
a bequest of $25,000 to the Federal Government 
for this purpose. Earlier (1779) thomas Jefferson 
drew up a broad program for his home state of Vir¬ 
ginia, including a state university. Although Virginia 
proved slow to react to Jeflferson’s proposal, New 
York, in 1784, and Georgia, in 1785, established slate 
universities that were really , administrative bodies 
charged with governing public and private education 
at all grade levels. In 1789 the first actual state univer¬ 
sity was established in North Carolina from an exist¬ 
ing private college. In 1791 Vermont followed North 
Carolina’s lead by creating the University of Vermont 
from a private school 

Not all private colleges, however, were willing to be 
brought under state control (See Dartmouth col¬ 
lege V. WOODWARD.) Thus the states soon took to the 
practice of organizing totally new institutions of 
higher learning, The first state to do so was South 
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Carolina, which founded South Carolina College 
(today, the University of South Carolina) in 1801, The 
University of Michigan was created in 1817 to serve 
as a tax-supported central educational facility at all 
grade levels for the territory of Michigan, its small 
public revenues bolstered by funds raised through 
lotteries. It was rechartered in 1821 strictly as an insti¬ 
tution of higher learning and given yet another char¬ 
ter upon the state’s admission to the Union in 1837, 
Meanwhile, in 1819, Jefferson’s vision for his home 
state had finally been realized with the establishment 
of the University of Virginia, 

In the 19th century the growth of state universities 
was greatly accelerated by various types of land 
grants. From about 1804,onward the granting of lands 
by the Federal Government or the individual states 
accounted for the establishment of institutions of 
higher learning in some 18 states. The best endowed 
of these was the University of Texas, founded in 1881 
with one million acres of land granted by the state in 
1858, followed by a state grant of an additional mil¬ 
lion acres in 1883, Between 1865 and 1890, under the 
provisions of the morrill act of 1862, many more 
states established land-grant colleges, (See colleges 
and universities, land-grant.) Among the numer¬ 
ous state colleges that were aided by the Morrill Act 
and have-become great universities are Michigan 
State University, the University of California, the 
University of Minnesota, Pennsylvania State College 
(now Pennsylvania State University), Iowa State Uni¬ 
versity and Kansas State University, 

In addition to the states, many of the nation’s major 
cities have also acted to create and maintain public 
institutions of higher learning. The largest of these is 
the Gity University of New York, made up of the City 
College of New York and other colleges and commu¬ 
nity colleges (see colleges, junior) located within 
the city. -By the 1970s about 75 percent of the nation’s 
more than eight million college students were attend¬ 
ing state and city colleges and universities. 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, WOMEN’S 

Elizabeth Female Academy, Miss., first women’s 
college in U.S. to receive state charter, 1819/ 
Emma Willardfounded Troy Female Seminary, 
1821/ Mount Holyoke College founded, 1856; 
Vassar College, 1861; Wellesley College, 1870; 
Smith College, 1871; Bryn Mawr, 1880; New¬ 
comb, 1886; Barnard, 1889; Pembroke, 1891; 
Radcllffe, 1894/ Most women today attend coed¬ 
ucational colleges, while women ’r colleges admit 
male students 

In keeping with European biases of the time, women 
were usually held in Colonial and post-Revolutionary 
America to be unsuited for serious intellectual ac- 
' tivity. Yet in the first decades of the 19th century, sem¬ 
inaries' and convent schools for women began to 
appear about the country-founded by the Roman 
Catholic Church and various Protestant denomina¬ 


tions, as well as by individual benefactors. One of the 
first seminaries for women was Elizabeth Female 
Academy, established by the Methodist Church at 
Washington, Miss,, and chartered as a college in 1819— 
the first women’s college in the U.S. to receive a state 
charter. Often these early schools for women had 
inferior curricula. To improve upon this condition, 
EMMA hart WILLARD, in 1821, established the Troy 
Female Seminaiy (now the Emma Willard School) at 
Troy, N.'V. Its high academic standards did much to 
gain public support for the idea of higher education 
for women. Another academically excellent school 
was Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, chartered at 
South Hadley, Mass,, by Mary Lyon in 1836 (becom¬ 
ing Mount Holyoke College in 1893), Georgia Fe¬ 
male College (now Wesleyan College), founded in 
Macon, Ga., in 1836, was the first of the women’s col¬ 
leges chartered with the authority to grant academic 
degrees. 

The first coeducational school, offering the same 
education to women as to men, was oberlin college 
in Ohio; in 1841 it graduated three women, the first of 
their sex in the U.S, to hold bachelor degrees equal to 
men’s. In response to growing pressure for more liigh- 
quality facilities for women, a charter was granted by 
New York State in 1861 for Vassar Female College 
(vassar college)— among the first women’s colleges 
to give an education comparable to that in the best 
men’s college. Financed by Matthew Vassar, a 
Poughkeepsie brewer, it was to be a “college for 
women that shall be to them what Yale and Harvard 
are to young men.” In 1870 wellbsley, near Boston, 
was founded by henry f, durant “for the Glory of 
God ,., in and by the education and culture of 
women,” smith college was founded in 1871 at 
Northampton, Mass., with a bequest of almost 
$500,000 from Sophia Smith; like Vassar it had a 
course of study almost identical to those at leading 
men’s colleges. In emulation of Vassar and Smith, 
Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, was founded in 1880 
by Joseph W. Taylor, ■ : 

In the late 19th century anew type of women’s in¬ 
stitution emerged—the coordinate college. It grew out 
of the efforts of women who sought coeducation at 
established men’s colleges. The coordinate college* 
was a compromise by which men’s colleges formed 
branches for the education of women. Columbia 
university chartered Barnard as a women’s branch 
in 1889, In 1894 Radcliffc College was founded as an 
affiliate of harvard university, as, in 1886, New¬ 
comb had become a coordinate of Thlane, and Pem¬ 
broke in 1891 of BROWN university. 

By 1900,71perceatofU,S, colleges had become co¬ 
educational. After World war n the trend toward 
coeducation gathered momentum until, in the 1970s, 
less than 7-percent of all college students of either sex' 
were attending an all-female or all-male college. 
Yielding-to this trend some of the most hallowed of 
the women’s Schools, including Vassar and Smith, had 
opened their.daors to male students. 
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COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Navigation Acts, 1649-96, tightened British ad¬ 
ministrative control over Colonies/ Board of 

Trade and Plantations, Parliament, royal gover¬ 
nors so concentrated Colonial administration in 

British hands as to provoke rebellion in America 

For several decades after the first charter colonies 
were planted in America, the struggles between King 
Charles 1 (1625'-49) and Parliament allowed British 
officialdom little time to devote to the administration 
of the American Colonies, which conducted their 
affairs in America with a high degree of independence 
from British supervision, Under Charles 1 a commit¬ 
tee appointed by the Privy Council administered Co¬ 
lonial interests in an olfhand fashion, and various 
experiments by the Crown in Colonial administration 
were cut short by the outbreak of civil war in England 
in 1643. After the deposition and beheading of 
Charles I by Oliver Cromwell in 1649, Parliament as¬ 
sumed stronger control over the Colonies, enacting 
the first of the navigation acts aimed at regulating 
COLONIAL COMMERCE in the interests of British ship¬ 
ping and manufacturers, 

But not until the restoration of the monarchy in 
1660 did the Crown and Parliament begin the system¬ 
atic direction of Colonial trade and appoint special 
agencies to administer the Colonies. The second of 
the Navigation Acts was passed in 1660, and in 1675 
the Crown-appointed Lords of Trade took over the 
duties of the various royal councils that had pre¬ 
viously overseen Colonial affairs. In 1696 the final and 
most sweeping of the Trade and Navigation Acts was 
passed by Parliament, and that same year the Crown 
established the board of trade and plantations, 
ordering it to give close scrutiny to the acts of colo¬ 
nial legislatures, recommend measures to them for 
adoption and hear petitions originating from the 
Colonists and Colonial agents in England. In review¬ 
ing the measures enacted by Colonial legislatures, the 
board frequently advised the king to veto those it 
considered counter to British law or policy—and this 
caused resentment among Colonial lawmakers. 

In addition, to the administrative control over the 
Colonies exercised by the Crown-appointed royal 
governors and the Board of Trade, the British courts 
enjoyed wide authority over the Colonies, Moreover, 
any person in England or the Colonies who felt 
wronged by an act of a Colonial legislature or by any 
decision of a Colonial court could usually carry his 
case to the king in council acting as a court. During 
such trials the Crown often declared the acts of Colo¬ 
nial legislatures null and void as being contrary to 
British law. Although this machinery of British ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial control bore lightly upon the 
Colonists prior to the mid-18th century, its increasing 
use, coupled with the steadily tightening restrictions 
of the Trade and Navigation Acts in the late 1760s, 
helped bring on the crisis in Colonial affairs that cul¬ 
minated in the revolutionary war. 


See Leonard W. Labaree: Royal Government in 
America. 

COLONIAL CHARTERS Charter Colonies) 

COLONIAL COMMERCE 

Regulated by British Navigation Acts, beginning 
1649/ Southern Colonies exported tobacco and 
other staples to England/ Colonies traded with 
West Indies, Africa and Europe/ Colonial com¬ 
merce increased sevenfold, 1691-1175/ Trade 
deficit with Britain and British restriction of 
Colonies’commerce a cause of Revolution 

While the economy of Colonial America was marked 
by a large degree of self-sufficiency, England looked 
upon her Colonies not as self-reliant outposts but as 
suppliers of raw materials for processing and manu¬ 
facture-tobacco, indigo, naval stores, pig iron—and 
as consumers of its manufactured products, as well a.s 
such goods as tea from other parts of the empire. This 
principle of mercantilism dominated Colonial com¬ 
merce and underlay the passage of the navigation 
acts, beginning in the mid-17th century, to subordi¬ 
nate Colonial to British economic interests. 

Most of the 13 Colonies’ agricultural exports came 
from the South, Tobacco raised in Virginia, North 
Carolina and Maryland was much sought in Europe, 
and, by 1771, the value of the more than 100 million 
pounds of Southern tobacco sold abroad was nearly 
double that of the next most important export, flour 
from the Middle Colonies, Exports of South Caro¬ 
lina’s indigo, for which England paid commercial 
bounties, rose from 138,000 pounds in 1747 to 
550,800 pounds in 1770. Rice exports, mainly front 
South Carolina, shot up from 18.8 million pounds in 
1730 to 35.3 million in 1760 and 76.3 million in 1774. 
Silk, hemp, timber, naval stores and pig iron were 
other major Southern exports. 

But it was British, not Colonial merchants who 
dominated the thriving commerce between Britain 
and the Southern Colonies and provided the shipping 
and marketing services, In Maryland and Virginia, in 
particular, navigable rivers generally made port cities 
and native merchants unnecessary, as planters, pledg¬ 
ing their crops as security, often obtained supplies on 
credit direct from the British merchants’ shipboard 
agents. Although the statistics of the time .show a trade 
balance favorable to the Southern Colonies through- 
on t much of the Colonial period, they fail to reveal the 
hidden costs—most of which went into British pock¬ 
ets—of freight and insurance costs, comniis.sions, in¬ 
terest on debts, and taxes, 

North of Maryland, native American merchants in 
port cities controlled the coasting trade along the 
Colonies’ Atlantic Seaboard, as well as the trade with 
the West Indies on which New England’s maritirac 
success depended, The Middle Colonies, from Dela¬ 
ware to New York, exported grain, beef, pork and 
horses—products, the British did not need—to the 


other Colonies and the West Indies. In New England, 
where the rocky soil permitted only subsistence farm¬ 
ing, commercial strength lay in shipbuilding and in 
the whaling and fishing industries. But in New 
England and the Middle Colonies, imports consis¬ 
tently exceeded exports-for the Northern Colonies 
lacked important raw materials or agricultural staples 
marketable in England in exchange for manufactured 
goods, To find outlets for their products and specie to 
pay for their British imports. Northern Colonists de¬ 
veloped the complex triangular trade; its most fa¬ 
mous form was the traffic in molasses (obtained in the 
West Indies), rum (made from molasses in New En- 

gland}andslaves(boughtwithruminAfrica) that were 

sold in the West Indies and Southern Colonies. (See 
slave trade,) 

Because the Navigation Acts were only loosely en¬ 
forced during their first 100 years. Colonial merchants 
had little difficulty in trading directly with African 
and European ports and marketing smuggled Euro¬ 
pean goods in America. But after 1764 Parliament, in 
part to finance Britain’s war debts, made strenuous 
efforts to enforce all its trade laws, Although the value 
of Colonial exports to Britain in the 1770.S was seven 
times that in 1697, and Colonial commerce had grown 
in volume to rival that of European nations, the trade 
deficit with Britain reached £2,86 million in 1771, 
Britaiii’s insistence on its authority to tax and regulate 
Colonial commerce to its own advantage was a deci¬ 
sive factor in bringing on the revolutionary war, 

COLONIAL CONSTITUTIONS (see Charter 
Colonies) 

COLONIAL CURRENCY 

British law restrictedflow of British currency into 

Colonies, causing wide use of Spanish, French 

and Portuguese money/ Beginning in 1690, 

Colonies issued paper currencies/ Banning of 
Colonial paper money by Parliament, 1751 and 

1764, among causes of Revolutionary War 

In the. British Colonies in America, separated by a 
long, uncertain sea voyage from the mills and shops 
of England, many things were scarce-but nothing so 
much as British money, It was against the law to send 
British money to the Colonies, London’s policy being 
that the Colonists should always be paid for agricul¬ 
tural exports in British goods, Although Colonial mer¬ 
chants who sold produce to British garrisons in Amer¬ 
ica were paid in British pounds, shillings and pence, 
this hard coin soon was drained back to the mother 
country to pay Colonial debts and redress the balance 
of trade in Britain’s favor, (See mercantilism.) 

Thus, most of the hard currency in the Colonies was 
foreign-French, Spanish, Portuguese-brought in 
by trade with the West Indies or spent in Colonial 
seaports by pirates or privateers who had plundered 
Spanish or French vessels. The most common foreign 
coins were the Spanish milled dollar, or “piece of 


eight,” and the Spanish renfe-one-eighth of the dol¬ 
lar and equal to the .sixpenny “bit.” The Spanish dol¬ 
lar wa.s used as the standard for “lawful money” in the 
Colonies, although its value was usually expressed in 
terms of English .shillings and pence, 

In 1652 Massachusetts tried to relieve its currency 
famine by issuing its own coins, including the “Pine 
Tree shilling”; however, this money was eventually 
prohibited by Britain (1684), Backcountry people who 
seldom .saw hard currency had to make do with com¬ 
modity money: wampum, which the Indians ac¬ 
cepted, tobacco, wheat and other grains. Musket balls 
were another popular form of commodity currency, 
each one worth about a farthing (a fourth of a pence).’ 

When this hodgepodge of foreign coins and com¬ 
modity money proved inadequate, the Colonies, be¬ 
ginning with Mas.sachusetts in 1690, started printing 
paper money, or bills of credit. Such paper was usu¬ 
ally issued in anticipation of tax revenues and was 
therefore redeemable at the time taxes were collected. 
These bills were intended at first only for the payment 
of government obligations, not for private business 
transactions. But the Colonists soon began treating 
them as legal tender for all public and private debts. 
Some Colonial governments failed to provide ade¬ 
quate taxes for the redemption of their paper money, 
Among these, Rhode Island’s money depreciated 
rapidly; by the early 1700s it had dropped to only 
about a twenty-fifth of its face value, and Boston mer¬ 
chants were refusing to accept it. Several Colonies is¬ 
sued paper money on the basis of anticipated tax rev¬ 
enues and value of mortgages held by their land banks, 
Under such circumstances, the value of Colonial 
paper money depreciated so drastically that Parlia- 
rnent, in 1751, passed an act prohibiting the New 
England Colonies from issuing it except to pay cur¬ 
rent expenses and defense costs. In 1764 Parliament 
extended this p,rohibition to all the Colonies. With 
Colonial paper money all but banned, Americans 
found themselves without enough hard coin to carry 
on ordinary commerce; prices and wages fell, and not 
a few Colonial merchants and landowners faced ruin, 
The Colonial currency problem helped cause the 
Revolution, uniting many merchants, landowners, 
artisans and backcountry farmers against the Crown. 
See E, James Fergusen; The Power of the Purse, 

COLONIAL CUSTOMS {see Navigation Acts; 
TowmhendActs) 

COLONIAL INDUSTRIES 

Weaving of woolens and linens most important 
cottage industry of early Colonial era/ Timber, 
naval stores, shipbuilding andfishing largest ex¬ 
port industries/ Colonial ironmaking became 
major industry/ Britain’s policy of restricting 
Colonial industries among causes of Revolution 

The first order of business for the American Colonists 
was to provide themselves witli shelter and food. But 
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while the men were building houses and tilling the 
soil, the women were busy in the home developing 
one of the leading Colonial cottage industries—the 
production of linen and woolen cloth, Although very 
little cotton cloth was produced, even in the South, 
every New England farmhouse became a workshop in 
which the women spun yarn and wove coarse serges 
and linsey-woolseys for everyday wear. As early as the 
end of the 17th century, New England was producing 
a surplus of cloth for sale in the Southern Colonies 
and the West Indies. (See colonial commerce.) Mills 
were built to perform the more difficult processes of 
dyeing, carding and fulling, but spinning and weaving 
remained a home industry—and one in which the 
Dutch in New Netherland (later New York), the 
Swedes in Delaware and the Scotch-Irish farther south 
soon became as proficient as New Englanders. 

The ever-busy farm women also produced their 
own meal, hominy, maple sugar, dried fruits, candles, 
lye and soap for home consumption. And in a spirit 
of make-it-yourself or "make do,” the menfolk turned 
out furniture, tools, kitchen utensils, farm imple¬ 
ments, wagons, harness and nails. 

The virgin forests not only provided lumber for 
house and barn construction but also served as the 
basis for various industries. In clearing his land by 
burning off scrub , trees and brush, the farmer pro¬ 
duced wood ashes, which were employed in the pro¬ 
duction of potash and pearl ash, then in demand in 
England for bleaching and soapmaking. Naval stores 
including tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine—the prod¬ 
ucts of pine forests—as, well as masts and spars were 
exported to England from all sections of the seaboard. 
In addition, surplus planks, boards, shingles, barrel 
staves and house frames produced by Colonial saw¬ 
mills were exported, mainly to the West Indies. 

The abundance of naval stores and of hemp for 
rope proved the foundation for the important Colo¬ 
nial shipbuilding industry. Wooden vessels ranging in 
size from a few tons to several hundred tons were built 
for the fisheries and the coasting trade, and were 
sold to the West Indies, Britain and other countries. 

Aside from agriculture and related occupations. 
New England’s fisheries became its greatest single re¬ 
source. The region’s hardy sailors ranged the Atlantic 
with net and harpoon-even entering arctic waters, 
The better quality of cod, mackerel, herring and hali¬ 
but was sold in Spain, Portugal and Italy, while lower 
grades offish were taken to the West Indies for slave 
consumption and trading for sugar and molasses—the 
raw materials for the burgeoning New England rum 
industry, (See triangular trade.) Whaling pro¬ 
duced spermaceti, sperm oil, whalebone and am¬ 
bergris for a growing European market. 

Meanwhile, patient artisans were developing the 
art of ironworking—one of the most essential of all 
the Colonial industries. In the early and mid-1600s 
many smelters and forges were busy in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, and the industry quickly spread 
south through New Jersey, Pennsylvania and into 


Virginia. The ironworks produced bar iron, which i 
blacksmiths and other artisans used to turn out tools, ■ 
nails, anchors and spikes for the shipbuilders, as well ■ 
as farm implements and pots and pans. By the eve of ' 
the Revolution, the Colonies were producing mote ^ 
raw iron than England and Wales together, 

Although Britain’s navigation acts sought to re- ; 
strict the Colonial role to the supplying of raw mate- ^ 
rials, reserving the production of finished goods for i 
the mother country, the tinkerers, artisans, tanners, i 
hatmakers and other Colonial craftsmen were not ; 
easily constrainedby official policy. British merchants : 

who once enjoyed a monopoly of Colonial trade in ; 
many types of manufactured goods found in time that t 

their former customers were becoming their rivals in : 
the marketplace. A prophetic assessment of the link ^ 
between Colonial industries and Britain’s future in : 
America was provided in the early 18th century by a ; 
royal governor of New York after he had observed the ; 

busy spinning wheels and looms of that province: 
“The consequences will be that if they can clothe 1 
themselves, not only comfortably but handsomely 
too, without the help of England, they who .are al- ; 
ready not very fond of submitting to government will i 
soon think of putting in execution designs they have I 
long harboured in their breasts.” However, Britain's i 
attempts to insure that the Colonies would not be- ; 
come industrially selffsufiicient only contributed to ; 
the rising resentment of Americans, which finally i 
found expression in the revolutionary war. i 
Seel Leander Bishop: A History of American Manu- ‘ 
facturing. ; 

COLONIAL LEGISLATURES 

Typically consisted of an appointed upper house, i 

or council, and elected lower house, or assembly/ 

First assembly organized in Va., 1619/ Assem- 
blies eventually chllenged royal authority ' 

By the eve of the revolutionary war, all 13 Col- i 
onies except Rhode island, Connecticut, mary- I 

LAND, DELAWARE and PENNSYLVANIA had beCOmC : 
ROYAL colonies at the insistence of the British ; 
Crown, They were presided over by a governor ap- J 
pointed by the Crown and a council—in most Col- ; 
onies made up of men handpicked by the governor, t 
As the upper house of the typical Colonial legislature, ; 
the council was generally not a democratic body, ex- j 
cept in the incorporated Colonies of Massachusetts, ( 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, where its - members 
were elected by the assembly. By then. Colonial as- j 
semblies (the legislatures’ elective lower houses) bad J; 
assumed much of the real political pow er in the Colo- j 
nies, levying taxes and approving appropriations, 1 
The movement that culminated in the vesture ofllie ; 
assemblies with such, powers had long beeft building 
in the Colonies. The first British Colony in America, 
VIRGINIA, was only 12 years old when its representa- ;> 
tive assembly, the House of Burgesses, was formed in ; 
1619. It was a one-house (unicameral) legislature, - 


composed of the governor and his council and two 
burgesses elected from each of the towns, plantations 
and "hundreds” (parts of counties). A two-house leg¬ 
islature was established in Virginia in the late 1600s, 
and this form of legislative body was ultimately 
adopted in. most of the other Colonies, As the towns 
of Massachusetts Bay multiplied and grew, the idea of 
a representative assembly was accepted there in 1633. 
Connecticut formed a representative system under its 
FUNDAMENTAL ORDERS in 1639, ajid a legislature for 
the entire Colony was created by royal charter in 1662. 
Lord proprietors cecilius calvert and william 
PENN established representative assemblies in Mary¬ 
land (1630s) and Pennsylvania (1682), 

Although The assemblies were, representative 
bodies, the right ,to vote for assemblymen was limited 
to landowners and taxpayers—and, in Massachusetts, 
until 1691, to the members of the Congregational 
Church. The landholding qualification excluded 
from suffrage some of the artisans and mechanics in 
the towns. But a large number of Colonists were land- 
owners because land was cheap and plentiful, so the 
assemblies paid attention to the people’s opinions. 

The transplanted Englishman in the. Colonies had 
long been accustomed to sharing in taxation and law? 
making through his representatives in Parliament, 
and he expected to do the same in America. Thus it 
was not long before the, assemblies were challenging 
the royal and proprietory governors and their coun¬ 
cils. A clash between the governor and the House of 
Burgesses led to bacon’s rebellion in Virginia in 
J 676 and weakened the power of the governor and his 
favorites in that Colony. Presaging what was to hap¬ 
pen in other Colonies, Lord Proprietor William Penn 
bowed to popular pressure in 1701 and granted anew 
charter OF privileges that gave sole power over 
legislation to the Pennsylvania assembly, 

The Colonial assemblies’ power so increased that 
by 1747 the supporters of New York’s royal governor 
complained that "little more than a shadow of the 
royal authority remains in the Northern Colonies.” 
And a year later the governor of South Carolinanotcd 
that "the people have got the whole administration in 
their hands; the election of the members of the as¬ 
sembly is by ballot.,.” After the passage by Parlia¬ 
ment of the Stamp Act (1765), the Colonial assem blies 
became ever more assertive in the struggle for politi¬ 
cal power in the Colonies, challenging royal and Par¬ 
liamentary authority on tlte eve of the Revolution. 
See Jack P. Greene: The Quest for Power. 

COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS 

First Colonial newspaper, Publick Occurrences, 
founded and suppressed, 1690/ Boston News- 
Letter, 1704, first regularly publfshed paper/ 
Zenger case, 1735, advanced freedom ofpress/ 
Colonial papers opposed British rule, 1760s, ’70s ■ 

In the early Colonial era, Colonial authorities, recog¬ 
nizing that words could be used as political weapons, 


took care that such weaponry was not freely employed 
by printers and publishers. When the first printing 
press was brought to Massachusetts in 1638, the Puri¬ 
tan authorities turned it over to the official censor, 
who limited its output to religious works. More than 
half a century passed before Benjamin Harris of Bos¬ 
ton, on Sept. 25, 1690, published the first Colonial 
newspaper, PUBLICK occurrences both forreign 
AND DOMESTICK. Since he had acted “without li¬ 
cense first obtained,” the Massachusetts governor 
and council, in self-described "high resentment,” 
promptly suppressed his paper, 

After the quick demise of Harris’ effort, no news¬ 
paper was regularly published until John Campbell, 
Boston postmaster, working with a local printer, 
Bartholomew Green, brought out the duly licensed 
BOSTON NEWS-LETTER (1704-76). Printed on both 
sides of a 7-by-l iy 2 -inch sheet, it contained shipping 
news, as well as bits of gossip and rumors Campbell 
obtained from ship captains, sailors and postriders, 
Since postmasters were in a good spot to pick up news 
and rumors, and could make certain their papers were 
distributed by the postriders, it was logical that Colo¬ 
nial postmasters should also publish the second and 
third newspapers in America, both appearing in 1719, 
That year Andrew Bradford, Philadelphia postmas¬ 
ter, started the American Weekly Mercury, and Wil¬ 
liam Brooker, Campbell’s successor in Boston, issued 
the Boston Gazette. Two years later the New- 
England Courant was launched in Boston by James 
Franklin, and it was on this paper that the publisher’s 
younger brother benjamin franklin got his journal¬ 
istic training, The lively Courant was the first paper to 
risk political criticism of the authorities, who at one 
time briefly jailed James Franklin and continued to 
harass him until he moved to Rhode Island in 1726, 
In 1729 Benjamin bought an interest in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Gazette of Philadelphia and went on to make it 
one of the best-known Colonial newspapers. 

Although New York obtained a printing press as 
early as 1693, the governor did not license a newspa¬ 
per until 1725'-the New York Gazette, published by 
WILLIAM BRADFORD, father of Philadelphia publisher 
Andrew Bradford, After eight years the Gazette got 
unwelcome competition from John Peter Zenger’s ir¬ 
reverent, antigovernment New York Weekly Journal 
(1733). In 1735 Zenger was tried for libel for political 
attacks upon New York authorities made in his paper, 
but won acquittal in a historic case that helped estab¬ 
lish the principle of freedom of the press in America. 
(See ZENGER trial) 

By the mid- 18th century, most Colonialriewspapers 
had circulations of only a Tew hundred readers and 
generally restricted their political coverage to such 
news as the goyenxot and Ms associates wanted publi¬ 
cized Bui after the passage b\ Parliament of The 
Stamp Act (1765), an aroused Colonial press gave in¬ 
creased attention to discussions of British policy and 
the countermeasures proposed by Colonial assem¬ 
blies. By 1775 there was a total of S'* newspapers in 11 
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of the 13 Colonies, and slowly but surely they helped 
form a climate of opinion that precipitated the final 
break with Britain in 1776. 

See Sidney Kobre: The Colonial Newspaper. 

COLORADO, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 38th state, 1876/ Eighth 
largest state in area, 104,247sq. mi./30th in pop., 
2,207,259 (1970)/ Capital, Denver/ Organized 
as territory, 1861/ Major industries: manufac¬ 
turing, mining, farming, tourism/U.S. Air Force 
Academy located near Colorado Springs 

About 800 years ago in the canyons around what is 
now Mesa Verde, Colo., lived Indian cliff dwellers 
who farmed corn and beans, raised domesticated tur¬ 
keys, wove baskets and made pottery. But this civili¬ 
zation mysteriously vanished long before the arrival 
of the first Spanish explorers in the 17th century, the 
ruins not to be unearthed until the 1870s, 

During the age of New World exploration, both 
Spain and France claimed parts of Colorado (the 
name, in Spanish, means “red,” a reference to the 
muddy waters of the Colorado river). Neither Spain 
nor France, however, established permanent colonial 
settlements in the region; therefore when the U.S. 
completed the Louisiana purchase in 1803, and ac¬ 
quired title to that portion of Colorado north and east 
of the Arkansas River, little was known about the 
land—save that it was largely mountainous (see 
ROCKY mountains) and was inhabited by unfriendly 
Indians. 

In 1806 the Government dispatched an exploratory 
expedition under the command of Capt. zebulon m. 
PIKE (for whom Pikes Peak is named) into Colorado. 
Other expeditions followed, and in the next 40 years 
fur traders regularly ventured into the area in quest of 
beaver and, later, buffalo skins. Permanent settlement 
began only after 1848, when Mexico, in the treaty of 
GUADALUPE HIDALGO, Ceded to the U.S. those parts of 
Colorado south and west of the Arkansas River. Set¬ 
tlers thereafter trickled into Colorado from New 
Mexico, but another decade would elapse before 
whites arrived in -large numbers. In 1858 gold was 
discovered at Cherry Creek, near the present site of 
DENVER, and within a year some 100,000 settlers 
flocked to the region. The mountain gold camps were 
shortly being supplied from a rash of newly born 
boomtowns which included Denver and Boulder 
(present site of the University of Colorado). In 1861 
the Territory of Colorado was created by Congress, 
with approximately the same boundaries as those of 
the state today. 

After the civil war, F ederal troops were sent to the 
territory to quash the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, 
and in 1870 Denver was connected by rail with Chey¬ 
enne, Wyo., in the north, and Kansas City, Mo., in the 
east. Sixyearslater—on Aug. 1,1876—Colorado was 
admitted to the Union as the 38th state. 

Colorado’s early years of statehood saw irrigated 


and dry-land agriculture, as well as cattle ranching, 
flourish east of the Rockies. In the 1880s the discovery i 
of lead carbonate deposits, rich in silver, made Colo¬ 
rado one of the world’s leading silver producers, After i 
the suppression and deportation of the Ute Indians in ; 

1881, settlers moved into western Colorado where, in I 
the 1890s, gold was struck at Cripple Creek—and the 
state now became one of the great gold-producing re- I 

gions of the 19th century. 

The 20th century brought even more prosperity to 
Colorado’s economy, as coal, natural gas, oil, tung- } 
sten, copper, molybdenum, vanadium and uranium < 
have been mined in quantity, making mining one of ! 
the state’s important industries. Both World Wars of 
the 20th century contributed to mining and agricul¬ 
tural booms, and also ushered in industrial growth : 
with the granting of Government defense contracts to 
plants in and around Denver, Dam construction since 
WORLD WAR II has brought additional hundreds of 
thousands of acres under irrigation, further boosting 
the state’s agricultural production. The ’ Federal Gov- 1 
eminent made further contributions to the state's ? 
prestige and economy by locating the U.S. air force 1 
ACADEMY and the headquarters of the North Ameri- ' 
can Air Defense Command near Colorado Springs. In 
recent years tourism has added to the economic boom, 
with some six million tourists spending more than 
$500 million annually in the state. 

Bounded on the north by Wyoming and Nebraska, ( 
on the east by Nebraska and Kansas, on the south by 
Oklahoma and New Mexico and on the west by Utah, ( 
Colorado is eighth in size among the states, with an I 
area of 104,247 square miles. In 1970 its population | 
had reached 2,207,259, an increase of more than 25,8 ( 

percent over the 1960 figure; Colorado ranked 3()lh I 
among the most populated states. More than a million 
people are now concentrated in its capital and prinei- | 
pal city of Denver. ( 

COLORADO RIVER 

Spanish adventurer Hernando de Alarcdn first 
European to explore the 1440-mile-long Colo¬ 
rado, 1540/ John Wesley Powell expedition, 

1869/ Hoover Dam completed, 1936; Imperial ; 
and Parker dams, 1938; Davis Dam, 1949; Glen 
Canyon, Dam, 1964/ River and tributaries 
created Grand Canyon through erosion 

Rising from the melting snows of the rocky moun- ; 
TAINS along the western slope of the continental 
DIVIDE, the Colorado River traverses a 1440-mile ' 

southwestward course out of Colorado and through 
Utah into Arizona, where it forms the boundaries be¬ 
tween Arizona and Nevada and between Arizona and 
California before cutting through a narrow strip of 
Mexico to empty its reddish, silt-laden waters into the ‘ 
Gulf of California, The river’s great drainage basin i 
takes in parts of seven present-day states. Its erosive 
action and that of its some 50 major tributaries has ^ 
been responsible over the geological eons for carving 


out the Colorado Plateau, a stark and beautiful can- 
yonland, including North America’s most .spectacular 
geological wonder, the grand canyon. 

The first European to explore the Colorado River 
was Hernando de Alarcdn, a Spanish adventurer who, 
in 1540, sailed upstream from the Gulf of California 
as far as the present site of Yuma, Ariz, Two centuries 
later a Franciscan missionary, Francisco Tomas Her- 
menegildo Garces—noting the rusty hue of the river’s 
earth-laden watens—named it the Colorado, the 
Spanish word for “red.” In 1826 British naval officer 
R.W.H. Hardy explored the mouth of the river, and in 
1869 JOHN WESLEY POWELL led an expedition down a 
vast stretch of the Colorado and conducted the first 
scientific investigation of the river and the Grand 
Canyon, The surveying and mapping of the Colo¬ 
rado were completed by the u.s. geological survey 
in 1923. 

In 1922 the Colorado River Compact, negotiated by 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming, provided for the building of 
dams on the river and its tributaries for the sake of 
flood and erosion control, as well as for the produc¬ 
tion of hydroelectric power and irrigation for farm¬ 
lands. Since then, many huge dams have been built; 
among the major ones are the hoover dam (1936), 
Imperial Dam (1938), Parker Dam (1938), Davis Dam 
(1949) and the Glen Canyon Dam(1964), The Colo¬ 
rado’s hydroelectric power has spurred the growth of 
industry in the Southwest, while millions of irrigated 
acres in the region have been brought into agricultural 
production. 

COLl Samuel (1814-1862) 

Firearms manufacturer/ Invented revolver that 

helped win the West 

In 1829 a 15-year-old Connecticut sailor named Sam¬ 
uel Colt devised a new concept in firearms, a pistol 
whose barrel was backed by a revolving cylinder, each 
chamber of which held a cartridge, The cylinder ro¬ 
tated when the hammer was cocked, thus bringing an 
unspent cartridge rapidly into place for firing. It took 
Colt, the Hartford-born (1814) .son of a textile manu¬ 
facturer, several years to perfect the design of the re¬ 
volver, and a lack of capital forced him to work as a 
medicine show barker to raise the money needed to 
finance the development of his revolver. In 1835 he 
secured French and British patents for his invention 
and a year later an American patent—immediately 
after which he set up a small factory in Paterson, N,J., 
to produce the firearm. Attempts to sell the revolver 
to the U.S, Army failed, however, and in 1843 Colt 
went out of business, Meanwhile, the Texas rangers 
had found that the Colt revolver gave them quite an 
edge in fights with Comanche raiders, and Ranger 
Sam Walker came east at the time of the Mexican 
WAR to order more revolvers only to find that Colt had 
been out of business for several years. Walker gave 
Colt some battle-tested ideas to improve the rather 


frail 1836 revolver, and the inventor created a new, 
heavy, four-pound .44 caliber six-shooter later called 
the “Colt Walker model.” Colt received orders for 
1000 revolvers from Texas and many more were or¬ 
dered by the U.S. Army. At first Colt had the guns 
made at eli whitney’s armory at Whitneyville, 
Conn,, but by 1848 he had established his own factory 
in Hartford, By the time of Colt’s death in 1862, his 
revolver had already gained wide popularity among 
Union soldiers in the civil war, and in the hands of 
westbound settlers and miners, it would come to play 
an Important part In the winning of the West. 

COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION (see World's Fairs) 

COLUMBIAN ORDER (ste Tammany Hall) 

COLUMBIA RIVER 

1214-mile-long North American river, emptying 
into Pacific/ Discovered by white men, 1792/ 
Explored by Lewis and Clark, 1805/ A major 
source of hydroelectric power and irrigation 
water 

Long before he had seen it, the white man heard tales 
from Indians of a great “River of the West,” In 1792 
an American sea captain, Robert Gray, anchored his 
ship in the fabled river’s mouth, where it empties into 
the .Pacific Ocean at what is now the Oregon-Wash- 
ington border, After exploring the region, Gray 
named the waterway the Columbia, afterhis own ship. 
Gray’s visit laid the foundation for American claims 
to the entire region, then known as the Oregon Coun¬ 
try. Thirteen years later, under tlie leadership of Meri¬ 
wether Lewis and William Clark (see lewis and 
CLARK expedition), the first Americans came over¬ 
land to explore the river, traveling along the Snake 
River and down the Columbia to its mouth. The ex¬ 
plorers were soon followed by Canadian fur trader 
David Thompson and American traders in the em¬ 
ploy of JOHN JACOB ASTOR, and by the 1840s small set¬ 
tlements of farmers and tradesmen were springing up 
along the river’s banks. 

A Canadian as well as an American river, the Co¬ 
lumbia rises in a lake of the same name in British Co¬ 
lumbia, It flows 460 miles through Canada before 
crossing into the U.S., where it bears south through 
the state of Washington and is joined: by its largest 
tributary, the Snake. Turning westward again near 
Walla Walla, Wash., the river continues to the Pacific, 
its last several hundred miles forming the border be¬ 
tween the states of Washington and Oregon. From 
source to mouth, the Columbia flows 1214 miles. 
Today the site of a number of multipurpose dams (in¬ 
cluding the GRAND coulee), the river is a major natu¬ 
ral resource, providing both irrigation waters for 
fanning and vast quantities of hydroelectric power. 
Since Indian times its waters have sheltered spawning 
salmon, and the Columbia remains an important 
commercial source of this fish. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

Founded in New, York as Kind's College, 1754/ 
Rechartered as Columbia College, 1784/ Orga¬ 
nized as university, 1896/ In 1970s had about 
23,000 students, endowment over $420 million 

Initially feared by Colonial religious dissenters as a 
potential stronghold of Anglican power when it was 
founded in New York by royal charter in 1754, King s 
College would remain, to many, a suspect center of 
British influence until its reopening, after the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR in 1784, under the new name of Co¬ 
lumbia College. 

The first home of King’s College was a little school- 
house on lower Manhattan Island, and its small 
classes were personally taught by its first president 
(1754-63), Dr. Samuel Johnson, a clergyman and 
philosopher. The story of Columbia’s growth from a 
small undergraduate college to its present eminence 
as one of the nation’s leading private universities 
began before the Revolution, with the addition of a 
medical school (now the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons) in 1767. In 1858 Columbia established a 
separate law school; a school of engineering, 1864; 
architecture, 1896; journalism, 1912; business, 1916; 
international affairs, 1946; dramatic art, 1948; and 
painting and sculpture, 1948. Columbia founded its 
affiliated College of Pharmacy, 1829; Teachers Col¬ 
lege, 1888; Barnard College for women, 1889; and the 
New York School of Social Work, 1940. In the mean¬ 
time it had reorganized as a university in 1896, and the 
next year moved to its present site on Manhattan’s 
Morningside Heights. 

The university’s School of General Studies, 
founded in 1947, has become a leader in adult educa¬ 
tion, and~under the influence of philosopher John 
DEWEY (1859-1952)-Columbla’s Teachers College 
gained world fame for its pioneering role in progres¬ 
sive education. In recent years the expansion of the 
university into neighboring Negro sections of Harlem 
has been a major cause of community tension. In 1968 
many students showed their opposition to such ex¬ 
pansion by occupying campus buildings (including 
the president’s office) until ousted by police. 

Today Columbia has an enrollment of more than 
23,000 students and an endowment of more than $420 
million. Among its celebrated presidents have been 
FREDERICK A, P. BARNARD (1864-89), SETH LOW (1890- 
1901), NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER (1902-45) and 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER (1948-53). 

COLUMBUS, Christopher (c. 1451-1506) 

Italian-born explorer/ Discoverer of West In¬ 
dies, 1492; South America, 1498; . Central Amer-. 
ica, 1502/ Died without finding sought-after sea. 
route to Asia 

On Oct. 12, 1492, Christopher Columbus knelt in 
thanksgiving on the white coral beach of an isle he 
named San Salvador, certain he had landed on an 


outlying island of Cipangu (Japan). For years the 
Italian navigator had insisted that the rich Indies-as 
Europeans then called the whole of East Asia-could 
be reached by a westward ocean voyage. The maps he 
had studied, the books he had read and the distance 
and course his fleet had traveled for two months over ^ 
the Atlantic convinced him that this was part of the , 
Indies. He had in fact landed on a small island in the i 
present-day Bahamas, still called San Salvador, or 
Watling’s Island. He would never know that he had ■ 

discovered a completely new world. 

Born Cristoforo Colombo, in Genoa, Italy, about 
1451, the eldest son of a weaver, Columbus went to . 
sea at the age of 14 and, in 1476, settled in Lisbon, ; 
Portugal, then a center for both maritime trade and 
exploration. The Portuguese had colonized the 
Azores, 700 miles west of Lisbon in the Atlantic, and 
controlled trade on the west coast of Africa as far 
south as Guinea. Only an ocean route could afford ; 
safe and profitable trade with the Orient, and that 
meant rounding Africa. But the African continent 
seemed to stretch endlessly south, 

Working in Lisbon as a chartmaker, Columbus i 
heard sailors tell of the difficulties of pushing farther , 
south along the African coast. The idea of reaching j 
the Indies by sailing west from the Azores must often ; 
have been discussed, for no educated man then 
doubted that the earth was a sphere. The possibility of 
such a voyage came to obsess Columbus and, to gain 
experience in navigation, he made several African | 
voyages in the 1470s and ’80s. He observed that the ; 
winds in the southern latitudes as far north as the 
Canaries blew steadily from the east, With these pre* ; 
vailing easterlies behind it, Columbus reasoned, a 
fleet ought to be able to reach the Indies, In 1484 he 
presented a plan for such a voyage to John II of Por¬ 
tugal, whose advisers found no merit in it. Over the ; 
next eight years, Columbus sought support from 
Henry VII of England and Charles VIII of France, ■ 
only to be rebuffed. Finally, Queen Isabella of Spain, 
in April, 1492, agreed to outfit Columbus’ expedition. 

His fleet consisted of three ships: The Santa Maria, 
which he commanded, had a crew of 39; the Pima, 26; 
the Nina, 22, This tiny fleet sailed from Palos, Spain, 
into the Atlantic on Friday, Aug. 3,1492, and headed 
for the Canary Islands, On September 6 the westward 
voyage from the Canaries began. 

By October 7, when migrating birds flew over the 
ships, the voyage was already the longest ever re¬ 
corded across the open sea, but still there was no sign » 
of land. Columbus altered course to follow the birds, - 
and on October 12 the lookout on the Pinta cried int! 
at the sight of an island upon the horizon, lY'r isvci 
days Columbus explored the green little isle, search¬ 
ing for evidence of the fabled wealth of the Indies. Bui p, 
the only riches he saw were the gold nose rings worn 
by the natives (whom he confidently called In¬ 
dians”). Continuing his search for Cathay (China), 
Columbus discovered other islands, the two largest of 
which he named Cuba and Hispaniola (Haiti). When 


the Santa Maria m aground on Hispaniola, Colum¬ 
bus left some of his men behind to begin a colony, 
using wood from the ship to build a fort. Taking with 
him gold ornaments made by the natives, Columbus 
returned to Spain in 1493. He was well received by the 
royal court and mounted a new expedition, this time 
with 17 vessels and more than 1000 crew members and 
colonists. 

Columbus’ second expedition to the Americas 
sailed from Cadiz, Spain, on Sept. 25, 1493. During 
the voyage he claimed for Spain the islands sighted or 
visited along the way-among them Domenica, the 
Lesser Antilles, the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 
His large fleet reached Hispaniola on Nov. 22,1493, 
There Columbus found that the colony he had estab¬ 
lished a year earlier had dispersed, and he chose anew 
site on the island for a second colony, which he named 
Isabela. 

Now concerned only with further exploration, Co¬ 
lumbus gave little attention to the colony’s welfare. In 
the Nina ht set sail to explore, the southern coast of 
Cuba, which he believed to be part of mainland Asia. 
After discovering Jamaica he returned to Spain early 
in 1496 and, after two years’ preparation, sailed for 
the third time to the Americas in May, 1498, By then 
so many bad reports had been heard in Spain about 
the colony at Hispaniola that he was forced to recruit 
and impress much of his crew from Spanish prisons, 

Sending three of his ships to Hispaniola, Columbus 
himself went on to the Cape Verde Islands, exploring 
Trinidad and the coast of South America. Returning 
to Hispaniola, he found the colony of Isabela—and a 
new colony established at Santo Domingo by his 
brotlier Don Bartolom6—in turmoil, Many of the 
colonists had revolted, and the Indians, badly mis¬ 
treated by the whites, were no longer friendly. 
Although Columbus ultimately restored peace, com¬ 
plaints of his mismanagement had already been car¬ 
ried to Spain by defectors who had sailed home to 
Europe during his absence from the colony. Charges 
were pressed against him even while he remained at 
Hispaniola, and he was returned to Spain in chains. 

In May, 1502, having recouped his prestige at the 
Spanish court, Coluraks sailed on his fourth and 
final voyage to the New World—the voyage he hoped 
would restore his fortunes. At 51 he was in failing 
health but still bold in spirit, He explored the coast of 
Central America, in the vain attempt to find a passage 
into the Pacific, At the Isthmus of Panama he ob¬ 
tained considerable gold by bartering goods and 
weapons with the Indians, 

After more tlian a year of exploration, Columbus 
ran his unseaworthy, worm-ridden ships aground in 
an inlet in Jamaica, today called Don Christopher’s 
Cove. After a difficult year of ill healtli and rebellions 
by his crew, he was rescued and taken to Spain inNo- 
vetnber, 1504. There, his final days were spent bicker¬ 
ing over his share of the wealth he had brought to 
Spain, On May 20, 1506, Columbus died and was 
buried at Valladolid. In 1509 his body was reburied at 


Seville, and in 1541—in keeping with a wish ex¬ 
pressed in his son’s will—Columbus’ remains were 
shipped for burial at Santo Domingo. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: Admiral of the Ocean Sea, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Second largest city in Ohio/ First settlement, 
1797/ Became state capital, 1816/ Incorporated 
a city, 1834/ Ohio State U. founded, 1873/ Pop,, 
540,000 (1970)/ Major manufacturing center 

In 1812 four ambitious landowners olfered Ohio’s 
General Assembly 20 acres of high ground along the 
east bank of the Scioto River as a site for a statehouse 
and a penitentiary. Four, years later Ohio’s govern¬ 
ment was transferred to this semiwilderness and Co¬ 
lumbus became the state capital—eight years before 
it became a county seat and 18 years before it was in¬ 
corporated as a city, The first white settlement in what 
is now Columbus came in 1797, but plans for a city on 
the site did not take .shape until 1812 when a gridiron 
blueprint was drawn up, a pattern copied from Phila¬ 
delphia. Originally the site had been set aside by 
Congress as a place of sanctuary for Canadians who 
had supported the Colonies during the revolution¬ 
ary war. 

By 1834, with a population of 3500, Columbus offi¬ 
cially became a city. Spurred by the development of 
new access routes (a canal, 1831; the National Road, 
1833; a railroad, 1850), the city grew rapidly. In 1873, 
with the founding of Ohio State University, Colum¬ 
bus became an important academic and cultural cen¬ 
ter, In 1913 the city’s growth was briefly halted when 
the Scioto overflowed its banks, causing a disastrous 
flood that killed more than 100 and did millions of 
dollars of property damage, 

Favored by a modem network of railroads and 
highways, Columbus is today a major manufacturing 
center. Its factories produce railroad cars, aircraft, re¬ 
frigerators, telephones, electrical machinery, shoes 
and tools. The seat of Franklin County, it is also a 
trading center for a rich farming area. In 1969 Co¬ 
lumbus, like many other cities,, became the site of ra¬ 
cial violence, National Guard troops were called in to 
put down rioters, and, in the aftermath of the disturb¬ 
ances, major urban-renewal efforts were inaugurated. 

COMANCHE INDIANS (ae^ Indian Tribes) 

COMIC STRIPS 

First American newspaper comic, “Yellow Kid,’' 
appeared in New York World, 1896/ First true 
comic strip, “The Katzenjammer Kids,“ pub¬ 
lished 1897/'First daily strip, “Mutt and Jeff,” 
appeared 1907/ First Independent comic book, 
“New Fun,” 1935, inaugurated comic-book pub¬ 
lishing industry 

The popular American newspaper comic strip owes its 
birth to a fierce circulation war between two press 
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titans of the 1890s, Joseph pulitzer and william 
RANDOLPH HEARS!, On July 7, 1896, Pulitzer’s New 
York World printed the first of a series of cartoons by 
Richard Outcault. Brash lampoons of crowded shan¬ 
tytown life, each cartoon told a simple story and fea¬ 
tured a cocky little character dressed in a nightgown. 
The nightgown, printed in bright yellow, riveted the 
attention of readers accustomed to newspapers’ drab 
black and white and the “Yellow Kid” instantly won 
an increase in the World’s circulation—leading to the 
coining of a new term for newspaper sensationalism, 
“yellow journalism.” Hearst’s New York Journal 
countered swiftly by luring Outcault away from Pul¬ 
itzer and announcing a weekly, eight-page color 
comic supplement, which it billed as “a polychroma¬ 
tic effulgence that make(s) the rainbow look like a 
lead pipe.” Later, Outcault returned briefly to Pul¬ 
itzer’s employ before being bought back by Hearst, 
In the meantime Pulitzer acquired the copyrights to 
the “Yellow Kid,” and simply assigned the drawing of 
the waif’s adventures to another artist. 

One year later Hearst began publishing, in his 
weekly color supplement, the first true comic strip, 
“The Katzenjammer Kids,” based on a German car¬ 
toon series about two mischievous children, and 
drawn by a young artist, Rudolph Dirks. He estab¬ 
lished precedents still followed in most strips; simple, 
slapstick situations; continuing characters; stories told 
in successive panels; and dialogue floatingin balloons 
above the characters’ heads. Among Dirks’ most dis¬ 
tinguished contemporaries were Frederick B. Opper 
(“Happy Hooligan”), Winsor McCay ^ (“Little 
Nemo”) and Lyonel Feininger (“Kin-der-Kids”), 

The flrst-and longest-lived -daily strip began m 
1907, when Bud Fisher created a tall, seedy racetrack 
loafer named A. Mutt, who was soon joined in the 
strip by a short, amiable friend named Jeff, After the 
success of “Mutt and Jeff,” daily strips increased in 
number, while the growth of the great newspaper 
syndicates—beginning with Hearst’s International 
News Service in 1909 and eventually including King 
Features, United Features, the Chicago Tribune Syn¬ 
dicate and others-enabled a single artist’s work to 
reach scores of papers simultaneously. Among the 
best known of the early syndicated strips were 
“Bringing Up Father” by George McManus, and 
Harold Gray’s ageless “Little Orphan Annie,” 

The late 1920s and the 1930s saw the growth of ad¬ 
venture strips, beginning with Harold Foster’s “Tar- 
zan” and Dick Calkins’ “Buck Rogers”-both of 
which first appeared in 1929. They were followed in 
the late 1930s by a host of superheroes, starting in 
1938 with “Superman,” created by Jerry Siegel and 
Joe Shuster, During the Great Depression of the 
1930s, newspaper strips were particularly popular: 
Surveys showed them as the best-liked features of 
most American newspapers, At the time of the 1945 
newspaper deliverers’ strike in New York, the city’s 
colorful mayor, fiorello la guardia, kept his con¬ 
stituents informed of what they were missing (and his 


own popularity intact) by reading the comics aloud 
over the radio. It was during the 1930s that the inde¬ 
pendent comic book, sold separately from newspa¬ 
pers, first appeared, beginning in 1935 with “New , 
Fun,” Thereafter comic-book publishing, led by such 
firms as Fawcett and Dell, became an industry in its 
own right, with whole generations growing up reading 
comic books featuring crime-fighting heroes such as 
“Batman,” “Superman,” “Captain Marvel,” the 
“Green Lantern” and “Wonder Woman,” 

The most popular comic strip of all time has proved 
to be “Peanuts,” drawn by Charles Schulz. Beginning 
as a newspaper strip in 1950, “Peanuts,” and its child- 
hero Charley Brown and his dog, Snoopy, have in¬ 
spired a host of by-products, including toys, TV 

shows, feature films and best-selling books. i 

Historically, the comics have been the subject of 
much earnest commentary. Critics-including cler* ; 
gymen, educators, librarians and psychologists-have ; 

often branded them worthless, or worse. Some well- 
known intellectuals have defended the comics with 
equal fervor: The poet e. e. cummings professed to 
find profundity in George Herriman’s gentle “Kiazy ; 
Kat,” and novelist John Steinbeck once wrote that Al 
Capp, creator of “L’il Abner,” should be nominated 
for the Nobel Prize for Literature, Comic readers 
have never paid much attention to such solemnity; ; 
They just go on happily reading their favorite strips. 

And by the 1970s comic books were evoking such 
nostalgia among adults who had read them as chil¬ 
dren that collectors were paying hundreds of dollars 
at auctions for rare issues of early classics-editions 
that had sold originally, in the 1930s and 1940s, for 
only a few cents a copy. 

COMMAGU, Henry Steele (1902- ) 

Historian/Author o/The American Mind and 
other works on American history, politics and 
political philosophy 

One of the most influential and widely read of Amer¬ 
ican historians, Henry Steele Commager was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1902 and received his Ph.D, from the 
University of Chicago in 1928. Three years later 
Commager, then an associate professor at New York 
University, startled both the academic and lay com¬ 
munities with The Growth of the American Republic 
(1931), a history of the nation on which he collabo¬ 
rated with SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON. Of tllis WOlk 
the historian Allan Nevins wrote that it “may be pro¬ 
nounced the most entertaining, stimulating and in¬ 
structive single volume history of the United States as 
yet written...” And in the four decades that fol¬ 
lowed, the Commager-Morison work has gone 
through numerous editions and has been used as a 
basic text in many college American history courses. 

A prolific writer, Commager has written, edited or 
collaborated on scores of books dealing with almost 
every phase of American history and political 
thought, Among his more famous works arc The 


American Mind (1951) and Freedom, Loyalty, Dissent 
(1954), the latter an eloquent restatement of the ne¬ 
cessity for freedom of thought in a democratic society. 
In 1956 Professor Commager, after a 17-year associa¬ 
tion with Columbia University, became Smith Pro¬ 
fessor of History at Amherst College in Amherst, 
Mass., but remained an Adjunct Professor at Colum¬ 
bia until 1959, 

COMMERCE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Executive department of Federal Government, 
est., 1902/ Concerned with development of U.S. 
business interests/ Secretary serves on presiden¬ 
tial Cabinet 

Established in 1903 as the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, this executive department of the U.S, 
Government has long been considered the chief 
spokesman for business interests within succeeding 
Administrations, This has been particularly true since 
1913, when a separate department of labor was es¬ 
tablished. Headed by a Secretary of Commerce who 
sits in the President’s Cabinet, the department has 
grown apace with the commercial and business life of 
the nation and by the 1970s was employing some 
34,000 workers and had a budget of over $1.2 billion. 
Designed to foster the development of the nation’s 
commercial, manufacturing and mining interests, the 
department, under its broad charter, has over the 
years taken in a diverse group of agencies, including 
the bureaus of the census. Corporations, Standards, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Mines, the Patent 
Office and others. The power of the department to 
serve its business constituency and make its voice 
heard in the councils of Government has usually de¬ 
pended upon the personality of the secretary and the 
attitude of the incumbent President toward the busi¬ 
ness community. The first Secretary of Commerce was 
George B. Cortelyou, who swung the newly estab¬ 
lished department behind President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s war on the business trusts. During the 
1920s the department was headed by Herbert 
hoover, whose long incumbency (1921-28) helped 
him strengthen his ties with business interests and se¬ 
cure the 1928 Republican nomination for President, 
No other Commerce Secretary achieved such national 
prominence, although President franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt’s 1939 appointment of his new deal adviser 
HARRY HOPKINS to the post Outraged conservative el¬ 
ements in the business community and catapulted 
Hopkins into the news, Six years later Roosevelt com¬ 
pounded the insult by firing Hopkins’ successor, 
banker Jesse Jones, replacing him with the arch-New 
Dealer, former Vice President henry a, Wallace. 

Generally, however, the department is one of the 
less publicized arms of the Administration. But it has 
vast responsibilities, which include helping business 
Improve the, quality and increase the quantity of its 
products, bolstering U.S. exports and maintaining 
statistics on the nation’s population and economy. 


COMMERCE, U.S. (see Trade, Foreign) 
COMMERCE CLAUSE 

Clause in U,S. Constitution authorizing Con¬ 
gress to "regulate commerce among the several 
states”/ Strengthened by Supreme Court deci¬ 
sion in Gibbons v. Ogden, 1824/ Legal basis of 
Interstate Commerce Commission, created1887, 
and Sherman Anti-TYust Act, 1890/ Court broad¬ 
ened interpretation of commerce clause in late 
1930s and 1940s to give Federal Government 
power to regulate wages and child labor/ Com¬ 
merce clause used by Congress in 1960s to strike 
down state-sponsored racial discrimination in 
public transportation, inns and restaurants 

Few, if any, phrases in the u.s. C0N.STiTuri0N have 
been subject to more litigation and judicial interpre¬ 
tation than that which grants to Congress the power 
to “regulate commerce ,.. among the several 
states”—a statement generally known as the “inter¬ 
state commerce clause,” The clause has been used by 
both the courts and Congress as legal justification for 
such diverse actions as the striking down of state 
steamboat monopolies in the early 1800s, the attempt 
to regulate railroad rates in the latter part of the 19th 
century, efforts to bar child labor and set Federal 
minimum wages in the first decades of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, and was even employed, indirectly, by the su¬ 
preme COURT in the early 1900s as a weapon against 
labor unions. Because almost all business in the U.S. 
is involved, either directly or indirectly, with interstate 
commerce, the various and shifting Supreme Court 
interpretations of the limits of Federal power under 
the commerce clause have deeply influenced the po¬ 
litical and economic growth of the nation. 

Federal power to regulate interstate commerce was 
first dramatically underscored in 1824 by Chief Justice 
JOHN MARSHALL. Writing for the majority in the case 
of Gibbons v. Ogden, Marshall declared unconstitu¬ 
tional New York State’s attempt to grant monopoly 
rights to certain steamboat companies operating 
within its waters. The plaintiff in the case, Thomas 
Gibbons, had been operating, under Federal license, 
a steamboat in New York waters. Because he had not 
secured a New York license from the favored monop¬ 
oly holders, he was sued by New York licensee Aaron 
Ogden for being in violation of state law. In uphold¬ 
ing Gibbons, Marshall cited the commerce clause and 
firmly stated that commerce was not limited to mere 
buying and selling; it included transportation and 
navigation as well. And, said Marshall, Federal laws 
were superior to any state regulations on the subject. 
The immediate effect of the Marshall opinion was 
to invalidate all state-granted monopolies on steam¬ 
boat operations. In its larger implications the decision 
opened the way for a vast network of transportation 
systems to be built without undue reference to the 
local interests of any individual state. In the words of 
one historian, the decision did “more to knit the 
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American people into an indivisible nation than any 
other force.,. excepting only war,” 

During the next six decades Supreme Court rulings 
under the clause dealt mostly with state laws said to 
burden or interfere with interstate commerce, The 
first important use by Congress of its powers to regu¬ 
late trade came after the high court ruled, in 1886, that 
the states had no authority with respect to interstate 
railroads. Congress responded the next year by pass¬ 
ing the act establishing the interstate commerce 
COMMISSION, in order to assure some regulation of 
railroads. Three years later the nation’s lawmakers 
went on to pass the sherman anti-trust act, prohib¬ 
iting monopolies of, and conspiracies to restrain, in¬ 
terstate and foreign trade. But when the Federal 
Government sought to invoke the Sherman Act, in the 
SUGAR TRUST CASE of 1895, the court demurred, ruling 
that sugar refining was a “local” activity that affected 
interstate commerce only indirectly—and thus could 
be regulated only by the states. 

Moving toward a more activist, though still politi¬ 
cally conservative, position, the Supreme Court star¬ 
tled Congress and outraged labor by deciding, in the 
DANBURY hatters’ CASE of 1908, that a union could be 
punished under the Sherman Act as a conspiracy in 
restraint of trade. Six years later Congress, by passing 
the CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT, sought to exempt labor 
unions from the restraint-of-trade clause of the earlier 
legislation, (See conspiracy labor laws.) At the 
same time, Congress established the federal trade 
commission to fight unfair business practices. 

In 1918, ill hammer V, dagenhart, the Supreme 
Court once again took a narrow view of the commerce 
clause by denying that Congress had the right to bar 
interstate shipment of goods made by child labor, 
the court majority holding that this was a matter for 
state, not Federal, regulation, Yet the court, during 
the same period, upheld congressional power to for¬ 
bid the interstate transportation of prostitutes (see 
MANN act), lottery tickets and products made by con¬ 
vict labor. 

During the 1930s the court nullified numerous new 
deal acts (see agricultural adjustment adminis¬ 
tration; GUFFEY COAL ACTS; NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
RECOVERY act) that had as their legal underpinning 
the commerce clause. In these decisions the court 
again held that Congress was seeking to regulate 
"local” activities that were, in fact, beyond the reach 
of congressional power. Almost simultaneously the 
court also invalidated state attempts to regulate mini¬ 
mum wages for women, thus creating, in effect, a situ¬ 
ation in which neither the Federal nor state govern¬ 
ments were empowered to act. (See minimum-wage 
LAWS and CASES.), 

The high court’s wholesale invalidation of his New 
Deal economic reform measures led President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT into a retaliatory effort— 
namely, his plan to enlarge the Supreme Court to gain 
political control over it. Although FDR’s “court 
packing” legislation failed to pass the Congress, the 


President had evidently caused the court to review its 
positions. Quickly thereafter the court reversed itself, 
first upholding a Washington State minimum wage 
law and then, in 1937, in its most startling decision in 
years, declaring the National Labor Relatons Act 
(WAGNER act) constitutional under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. In upholding the act, the 
court found that industries, which but a few years be¬ 
fore had been adjudged purely “local,” were now 
considered directly related to interstate commerce 
and could be federally controlled, In 1941, in a further 
broadening of congressional power over commerce, 
the court reversed the 1918 hammer v, dagenhart 
decision in upholding the fair labor standard.s act 
of 1938, which banned child labor, extended Federal 
wage and hour protection to women and put “a ceil¬ 
ing over hours and a floor under wages” for previously 
uncovered millions of American workers. 

In the years since World War II, the Supreme Court 
has generally taken an increasingly broader view of 
the meaning of the commerce clause of the Constitu¬ 
tion. Under the sheltering wing of this clause, Con¬ 
gress has outlawed both private and state-enforced 
practices of racial discrimination, ordering the open¬ 
ing of transportation facilities, restaurants and places 
of public accommodation to members of all races 
throughout the land. (See civil rights act.s.) . 

COMMERCIAL BANKS (see Banking) 

COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN {set Committee on 
the Conduct of the War) 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Federal agency, 1917-19, charged with creating 

popular support for U.S. role inW.W.l 

In an effort to unite the American people behind the 
then recent U.S. entry into world war i, President 
WOODROW WILSON, by executive order on April 13, 
1917, created theiCoramittee on Public Information 
and appointed publicist George Creel as its chief. A 
man of passionate conviction in the justice of the Al¬ 
lied cause, Creel organized his forces in a masterly 
fashion. He soon, had at his disposal battalions of il¬ 
lustrators, historians,, actors, and journalists who^ drew 
patriotic posters, wrote patriotic pamphlets, sang pa¬ 
triotic songs and made patriotic speeches, Creel en¬ 
listed in his crusade some 75,000 “four-minule men," 
whose task was to deliver fourTminute speeches dur¬ 
ing theater, intermissions to whip up public support 
for the war effort and hatred ofthe "Hun,” Among the 
more ludicrous efl'ects of Creel’s propaganda were 
efforts to change the name of sauerkraut to "liberty 
cabbage” and ban performances of music composed 
by Germans. More sinister were the committee’s at¬ 
tempts to censor war news and make dissent from 
Government policy synonymous with treason, The 
committee was dissolved by executive order on Aug. 
21,1919. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE 
WAR 

Joint Committee of Congress, 1861-65, that in¬ 
vestigated performance of Union commanders in 

Civil War 

In an effort to assert congres.sional authority over 
Union military commands and to make known Con¬ 
gress’ discontent with the course of the civil war, the 
House and Senate established, in December, 1861, a 
joint Committee on the Conduct of the War. Under 
the chairnianship of Sen. benjamin f, wade, one 
of Congress’ leading radical republicans, the com¬ 
mittee quickly became an inquisitorial body, pe¬ 
remptorily summoning generals to its hearings, treat¬ 
ing them like errant schoolboys and denying them 
both counsel and the right to cross-examine witnesses. 
With each Union defeat the committee girded itself 
for action, and in its meeting room in the basement of 
the Capitol, words such as “treason,” “disloyalty” and 
“incompetence” were hurled at hapless Union offi¬ 
cers. Nor were highly placed civilians spared the 
committee’s wrath, Only the appearance of President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN at the Committee’s hearing room 
and his denial of charges against' “his family” pre¬ 
vented an investigation of rumors 'that mary todd 
LINCOLN was in treasonable correspondence with the 
enemy. Despite such incidents President Lincoln 
chose not to oppose the committee. He evidently pre¬ 
ferred to avoid battle with Congress and perhaps 
sensed that the committee was a useful goad with 
which to prod recalcitrant commanders. 

See T. Harry Williams: Lincoln and the Radicals. 

COMMITTEE TO DEFEND AMERICA BY 
AIDING THE ALLIES 

Founded, 1940/ Propagandized for aid to Allies 

before U.S. entered W.W.II 

Like many Americans william allen white, re¬ 
nowned editor of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette was 
stunned, in the spring of 1940, by the sudden and suc¬ 
cessful German thrust across Belgium into France. 
Viewing Nazi domination of Europe as a threat to 
U.S. interests. White, on May 17,1940, sent out tele¬ 
grams to many prominent Americans, which read, in 
part: “America must., .keep the war away from the 
Western Hemisphere... by aiding,,, the nations 
now fighting to stem the tides of aggression,” White’s 
Initiative soon sparked a nationwide movement to 
send military equipment and economic aid to the be¬ 
leaguered Allies, and by November, 1940, his newly 
created Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies had 750 chapters, with some 10,000 active 
workers. The committee quickly proved to be a potent 
propagan da force in support of President fraKklin d. 
ROOSEVELT’S evolvlng policy of granting Britain^ ma¬ 
terial support in the war against Germany. Although 
racked by internal differences between moderates and 
militants (White himsHf left the COminittee in De¬ 


cember, 1940), the organization was an effective 
counterweight to the isolationist America first com¬ 
mittee and helped sway public opinion toward a 
.strong pro-Allies position in the months before the 
Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor and brought the U.S. 
into WORLD WAR II, 

COMMITTEES OF CORRESPONDENCE 

Extralegal groups organized throughout Col¬ 
onies in early 1770s to direct resistance to Crown 

The spearhead of the American Revolution, the 
Committees of Correspondence—locally based 
group.s of Colonists who directed resistance to the 
Crown and maintained contact with similar groups 
spread throughout the Colonies—were the brainchild 
of SAMUEL ADAMS. luNovember, 1772, Adams formed 
the first such committee in Boston, and by January, 
1773, according to Massachusetts’ royal governor 
THOMAS HUTCHINSON, there were more than 80 such 
groups throughout Massachusetts. They held meet¬ 
ings, prepared political tracts and established links 
with other committees being formed as far away as 
Virginia and the Carolinas. (See Patrick henry; 
RICHARD HENRY LEE.) In Boston—whlcli in the early 
1770s was the focal point of resistance to the Crown— 
the committees helped organize the boston tea 
PARTY (1773), whipped up public support for agree¬ 
ments not to import British products, and in 1774 
branded (as) “enemies of the people” all who fur¬ 
nished material support to British forces stationed in 
the area. By early 1775, as tensions between the Col¬ 
onies and the motherland worsened, the Committees 
of Correspondence were supplanted by Committees 
of Safety, paramilitary bodies concerned with 
securing ammunition stores and training local militias 
in preparation for the outright hostilities that soon 
began at lexington and concord. 

COMMITTEES OF SAFETY (see Committees 
of Correspondence) 

COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 

Chief Federal agency for Jinancial support of 

farm prices/ Est., 1933 

Established by President franklin d. Roosevelt’s 
executive order in 1933, the Commodity Credit Cor¬ 
poration was given the primary function of maintain¬ 
ing farmers’ incomes by supporting the price of their 
crops through Government purchase, loans, sales and 
similar means. Typically the corporation lends money 
to farmers at “parity,” so much per bushel of corn, 
wheat or pound of cotton based upon the commod¬ 
ity’s average price -in the past. (See agricultural 
ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION.) If the market price 
falls beneath the amount ofthe loan, the farmer may 
turn his crop over to the corporation for disposal, with 
the Government bearing the loss. If, however, the 
market price is higher than the Government loan, the 
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farmer may sell his crop, repay the loan and pocket 
the difference, In this way the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has maintained a base income for 
growers of major crops. Its purchases have, at times, 
glutted Government warehouses with surplus com¬ 
modities, and its efforts to dispose of these surpluses 
at home and abroad have led to charges of dump- 
ing”—i.e., depressing world or domestic prices of 
produce, The corporation operated in affiliation with 

the RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION Until 

1939 , when it was transferred to the department of 
AGRICULTURE, and over the years its lending power 
has been extended to a variety of crops, ranging from 
sorghum and mohair to honey and tung nuts. 


COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Trading institutions where merchants buy and 
sell contracts for projected crops of agricultural 
commodities (futures)/ First exchange, Chicago 
Board of Trade, est. 1848/ Trading practices now 
regulated in conformity with Federal statutes 


Begun by 82 merchants in 1848, the Chicago Board of 
Trade has grown into a behemoth among commodity 
exchanges. Within its “pits” some 1400 members 
handle about 90 percent of the world’s futures trans¬ 
actions in grains, an annual business that now 
amounts to approximately $65 billion. There are nu¬ 
merous other commodity exchanges in the U.S., many 
of them dealing in only one crop. Among these are the 
Cotton Exchange (founded 1870), the Coffee Ex¬ 
change (1882) and the Cocoa Exchange (1925), In all 
such exchanges members make contracts to buy com¬ 
modities not yet harvested (hence the word “futures”) 
at a specified price. Prices for these futures rise and 
fall according to prospects concerning the ultimate 
selling price of the crop. (In addition to commodhy 
exchanges, there are commodity markets where bids 
are taken on crops ready for immediate delivery.) 

Because of the uncertainties surrounding the grow¬ 
ing of crops, trading in futures is a particularly risky 
form of speculation. Traditionally such transactions 
have been open to wide-scale market manipulations 


resources to control market prices for their own ad¬ 
vantage. To end unethical or economically unsound 
practices, the Federal Government in 1936 enacted 
the Commodity Exchange Act, which, like the Secur¬ 
ities Exchange Act (1934), establishes nationwide 
rules under which the exchanges must operate. 


COMMON LAW 


Body of law with antecedents in judicial rulings 
of English courts/ Brought to America by Colo¬ 
nists/ Elaborated on by an independent judici- 
----- • of 


ary/ Basic concepts included in Declaratic 


Unlike statutory law, which has its sanction in the acts 
of legislatures, common law draws upon court rulings. 


themselves based upon precedents that have their or¬ 
igins in the customs and widely held beliefs of a com¬ 
munity, In England, from the late Middle Ages on, 
the law was determined by the decisions of the 
King’s Court, the opinions of the judges forming the 
fundamental legal relationships common to all sub¬ 
jects of the realm, from the sovereign downward. 
Thus the basic rights of Englishmen were established 
without reference to legislative codes. The early Col¬ 
onists of America, having grown up under the com¬ 
mon-law tradition, quite naturally transferred it-s 
principles and its structures to the New World, thui» 
creating on American shores a framework of legal 
rights, obligations and responsibilities that closely 
paralleled that of England, Similarly, Colonial courts 
were established to interpret common law; they based 
their rulings on English precedents and only slowly 
modified the law to changed circumstances. 

When THOMAS jefferson wrote the declaration 
OF INDEPENDENCE, he made liberal use of basic 
common-law principles as a rationale for the rebel-, 
lion against the Crown. His statement “We hold lhe.se 
truths to be self-evident, that all men... are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that 
among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Hap¬ 
piness” was an expression of ancient common-law 
precepts. Similarly, most of the guarantees contained 
in the Bill of Rights (see constitutional amend¬ 
ments), such as the right against self-incriminaiioa 
and the right to a jury trial, are part of the common- 
law heritage. 

To be effective, common law must rest on an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary, free to make decisions based upon 
precedent, without political interference. Common 
law, however, does not stand alone. It has been in¬ 
creasingly supplemented by statutory law, although in 
the interpretation of statutes, judges frequently apply 
the principles of the older common-law tradition. 

COMMON SENSE 

Political tract, published Jan,, 1776, by Thomas 

Paine/ Advocated American independencepm 

Britain 

In January, 1776, the first copies of a 47-page pamph¬ 
let titled Common Sense came off the press in Piii!- 
adelphia, Although published anonymously it wa.x 
soon discovered that its author was Thomas paine, a 
little-known recent immigrant from Britain. Withm 
three months the tract—which proclaimed the neces¬ 
sity for American independence—had sold about 
120,000 copies. At the time the Colonies were already 
embattled, partially occupied and had a total popula¬ 
tion of fewer than 2.5 million freemen, many of whom 
were illiterate. Partly a treatise on the tactical reasons 
for immediate independence (to secure help from 
France and Spain) and partly an enunciation of 
America’s mission as a moral beacon to the world. 
Common Sense played a significant role in helping to 
pave the way toward national independence. Its 


forthright espousal of a republican form of govern¬ 
ment, however, frightened some patriot leaders such 
as JOHN ADAMS, who deiioimced it as “flowing from 
simple ignorance and a mere desire to please the 
Democratic Party in Philadelphia,” 

See Elijah P. Douglas: Rebels and Democrats, 

COMMONS, John Rogers (1862-1945) 

Economist, labor historian and advocate of re¬ 
form legislation to enhance workers’incomes 

At a time when “rugged individualism” was still an 
article of faith among most economists, Ohio-born 
(1862) John Rogers Commons advocated the un¬ 
orthodox view that national prosperity would be se¬ 
cured by paying workers sufficiently high wages to 
allow them to buy the consumer goods they produced. 
Thus Commons was a strong supporter of labor 
unions, which he saw as an effective force to raise the 
standard of living among workers. A graduate (1888) 
of OBERLIN COLLEGE, Commons first taught at his 
alma mater and then at Indiana University and Syra¬ 
cuse, In 1904 he joined the economics faculty at the 
University of Wisconsin, remaining there for almost 
three decades and participating in the reform move¬ 
ment led by Robert la follette. Among his many 
works were a four-volume History of Labor in (he U. S, 
(1918-35) and The Legal Foundations of Capitalism 
(1924), In 1934 he published his autobiography, My- 
je//and died 11 years later, 

COMMONWEALTH v. HUNT (1842) 

Massachusetts court decision granting labor 

unions freedom from prosecution as criminal 

conspiracies 

In a stunning reversal of earlier decisions, the Massa¬ 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, in 1842, handed 
down a landmark ruling in the case of Commonwealth 
V, Hunt, recognizing for .the first time that a labor 
union was a lawful institution so long as the methods 
it used in attaining its ends were “honorable and 
peaceful.” In 1840 a worker named Hunt, along with 
other members of the Boston Journeymen Boot¬ 
makers Society, refused to work for manufacturer 
Isaac B, Wait so long as he employed a nonmember 
of the society, Hunt was then indicted as being part of 
a criminal conspiracy-the common charge against 
union members at the time—and was duly convicted. 
Together with his associates. Hunt appealed to the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Chief Justice 
Lemuel Shaw, writing for the majority, held that a 
combination of union members was not in itself a 
criminal organization and that union members were 
within their rights in pressing for a closed shop and in, 
striking to protect their union. Widely copied in other 
states, the decision helped unions achieve a degree of 
legal standing as they fought against antiunion em¬ 
ployers in the late 1800s. (See conspiracy labor 
laws.). 


COMMUNAL SOCIETIES 

Religious and secular colonies in which property 
and work are shared by members/ First English 
settlers practiced forms of communality/ Com¬ 
munal religious groups arrived during Colonial 
era/ Secular communes, seeking to establish new 
social order, founded in mid-1800s/ New wave of 
communes during mid-1960s 

Communal societies in America predate the arrival of 
the white man by centuries. Indian tribes were typi¬ 
cally communal in that there was little sense of private 
property and the work of survival was shared. This, 
however, was a traditional communality, an accepted 
way of life. Not until the arrival of British settlers was 
the communal structure attempted either as a re¬ 
sponse to particular conditions or as an expression of 
religious or secular idealism. The first settlers—the 
PILGRIMS and the Virginia Colonists—experimented 
with communal economies, but often the result was 
starvation. As Capt, JOHN smith explained of the Vir¬ 
ginia settlers, “When our people were fed out of the 
common store, and laboured jointly together, glad 
was he who could slip from his labour or sleep over 
Ills task,, 

However, America did offer an ideal opportunity 
for social experimentation. Land was plentiful, and 
unorthodox social practices of communal societies 
might be tolerated, at least to a degree. Most commu¬ 
nal societies, however, fell of their own weight, prey 
to disputes over sharing, work quotas, philosophy or 
a combination of these. The few that were long lasting 
usually had as a philosophical basis some unusual in¬ 
terpretation of religious dogma and were highly 
structured in form. 

The Mennonites, who arrived in Pennsylvania 
from Germany in 1683, were among the first to seek 
in the New World a Utopia of communality. Some 
dozen Mennonite colonies later moved to the Mid¬ 
west, leaving a splinter sect, the amish, behind in 
Pennsylvania. Both groups prospered, although in re¬ 
cent decades the commune economy has increasingly 
given way to one based on private property. A less 
successful early effort was that of the Labadists, fol¬ 
lowers of the French mystic Jean de Labadie. This 
group, which immigrated to Maryland in 1683, held 
both property and children in common, but in a few 
years they disbanded, By contrast the shakers, a cel¬ 
ibate monastic society founded by Englishwoman 
ANN LEE in 1774 near Albany, N. Y., were still active 
until aboiU the mid-20th century. 

In the early 1800s scores of groups from Europe 
came to America with the idea of establishing either 
secular or religious communes, They founded or set¬ 
tled in places such as Harmony, Pa, (1805); Zoar, 
Ohio (1817); new harmony, Ind, (1825); and Na- 
shoba, Tenn, (1825). Each set out to remake the social 
order by their example, or to prepare for Judgment 
Day. Of these, only a few of the religious colonies sur¬ 
vived long, and most of these were forced sooner or 
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later to modify their communal practices, Among the 
religious groups, that trace their ancestry to 19th- 
century communal societies are the amana commu¬ 
nity in Iowa, the oneida community in New York 
and the mormons of Utah, 

During the mid-1800s, hundreds of Americans were 
inspired by the European theorist Charles Fourier, 

His American disciples included Horace greeley, 
ALBERT BRISBANE and many followers of transcen¬ 
dentalism, The most famous of several dozen Fou- 
rieristic societies was brook farm (1841-47) in West 
Roxbury, Mass, Another Fourier commune was 
begun at Red Bank, N.J„ in 1843, Members chose 
their jobs and were paid according to the “repulsive¬ 
ness” of the work, with a privy cleaner, for example, 
drawing a higher salary than a schoolteacher. The 
Red Bank community attracted some 1200 members, 

but after a decade or so it disbanded. 

In the mid-1960s there was a rebirth of communal- 
ism, with both hippie and nonhippie communes 
springing up around the country. They ranged in type 
from urban “crash pads’-i.e., sleeping space or food 
for almost anyone who requests it-to large rural es¬ 
tablishments, and in structure from anarchistic to 
authoritarian. Almost all of these communes, how¬ 
ever, had in common a rejection of the prevailing 
technological and commercial orientation of Ameri¬ 
can life and of conventional family structure. Few of 
these communes lasted more than a year or so, but 
those that have survived, like their prototypes of more 
than a century ago, are usually imbued with a deep 
philosophical, and often religious, commitment to 
communal living, 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITES (see rdstar) 

COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S. 

Organized) 1919/ Soon became arm of Soviet 
foreign policy/Achieved 102,000popular vote in 
1912 presidential election/ Gained influence 
during mid-1910s and W. W. II in labor and in¬ 
tellectual circles/ Leaders convicted ofSmith Act 
violations and jailed, 1949/ Declined to small, 
ineffective group by 1970s 

Known for its automatic adherence to the party line 
as laid down by Moscow, the Communist Party of the 
U,S, has never been able to gain signihcant support 
from the constituency it sought: the American 
workers. Instead the party has been ah ideological 
battleground for left-wing intellectuals and move¬ 
ment bureaucrats who have acted out small political 
dramas upon an isolated stage. Formed two years 
after the Russian revolution of October, 1917, the 
U,S. Communist Party was condemned to the periph¬ 
ery of American political life by the failure of the 
revolutionary tide to sweep away capitalism in West¬ 
ern Europe and America, Harassed by post-woRLD 
war i Government prosecutions (see palmer raids) 
and lacking a viable domestic base on which to build, 
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the party turned toward Russia for sustenance and di¬ 
rection, soon becoming little more than an adjunct to 
Soviet foreign policy and a mirror of the Soviet party’s 
ideological discord. 

In 1921 two American factions, each claiming So¬ 
viet support, merged, at Moscow’s behest, into asingle 
Communist organization. The decade of the 1920.S 
was a period of disillusionment and disarray, as Sta¬ 
linists fought Trotskyites for control, while economic 
prosperity in America offered barren soil for revolu¬ 
tionary agitation. By 1929 the party was firmly in the 
hands of the Stalinists, led by william z, foster and 
EARL r. BROWDER. Three years later, with the Great 
Depre,ssion at its worst, the party achieved a very 
modest electoral boost, polling its highest vote, total, 
102,000 out of about 40 million votes cast in the pre.si- 
dential balloting. Soon new deal reforms, then 
fiercely denounced by the Communists, would dull 
even this cutting edge of revolutionary sentiment. In 
1935, reflecting a change in Soviet policy, the Com¬ 
munists sought common cause with the so recently 
despised New Deal, and although their popularity re¬ 
mained minuscule, the party did gain considerable 
influence among intellectuals and in the resurgent 
labor movement, with party members capturing con¬ 
trol of several unions in the newly formed congress 

OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 

With the signing of the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression 
Pact in 1939, the fortunes of the party plummeted, but 
when Germany attacked Russia in 1941, the parly- 
shifted its stance to one of support of the Allied war 
effort in world war ii. After the war, however, re¬ 
newed Soviet-American tensions led the American 
Communist Party to take a strongly anti-U.S, posi¬ 
tion. Feared and despised as a subversive agency of 
Soviet power, the party came under intense harass¬ 
ment from both Government and private organiza¬ 
tions and, in 1949, II Communist leaders were jailed 
for violations of the smith act, which forbade con¬ 
spiracies to advocate the violent o verthrow of the U,S, 
Government. Then, in the 1950s, numerous congres- 
sional investigations chaired by Sen, Joseph r. 
MCCARTHY, Rep. J. Parnell Tliomas and others sought 
evidence of Communistinfluence in Governmentand 
private industry, leading to purges of Communists, 
fellow travelers and sometimes even anti-Communist 
liberals from Government agencies, the entertain¬ 
ment media and labor unions. New legislation was 
passed on both state and Federal levels against Com¬ 
munists and their suspected allies, the main effect of 
which was to drive the Communist Party’s members 
underground. 

During the 1960s, however, a combination of Su¬ 
preme Court decisions limiting Government prose¬ 
cutions of Communists, and growing public wearine.ss 
with anti-Communist agitation permitted the re- 
emergence of the party, which by then was a shambles. 
Many members had left after revelati,on.s of Stalin’^s 
crimes, during Russia’s period of “de-Stalinization 
under Premier Nikita Khrushchev in the 1950s; others 


departed in the aftermath of the Soviet invasion of 
Hungary in 1956; and still more were to leave after the 
Russians crushed Czechoslovakia in 1968. What was 
left by the 1970s was a skeleton organization, led, in 
the words of one historian, by “aged, dull and intimi¬ 
dated men.” 

COMMUNITY CHESTS 

Joint citywide fund-raising drives by various 
charities/ First campaign, 1887/ Name changed 
to United Way of America, 1970 

In 1887 in Denver two Protestant ministers, a Jewish 
rabbi and a Catholic priest organized a meeting of 
representatives of a number of local charities. Their 
goal was to bring order out of chaos, and cooperation 
out of competition by substituting a single fund-rais¬ 
ing drive for all philanthropies in place of the city’s 
separate and competing drives, This meeting marked 
the beginning of the Community Chest program in 
the U.S., a nationwide organization of community 
groups that raises money for distribution to local char¬ 
ities, By adopting the practices of mass marketing, 
computer programming and fund-raising quotas, the 
Community Chests’ organization—which in 1970 offi¬ 
cially changed its name to the United Way of Amer¬ 
ica—has been singularly successful. In the early 1970s 
there were some 2200 separate chests under the 
United Way umbrella, which mobilized 19 million 
workers to raise almost a billion dollars between 
Labor Day and Thanksgiving, The money thus raised 
was distributed by the organization to some 37,000 
agencies, ranging from local hospitals and day nurs¬ 
eries to Boy Scout troops. 

COMPANY UNIONS 

Company-sponsored, managemenl-dominated 
labor unions/After use, 1915, by Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Co., widely adopted as industry tactic to 
combat independent trade unionism/ Outlawed 
by Wagner Act of 1915 

Feeling itself threatened by a great surge in the 
growth of trade unionism in the first part of the 20th 
century, American management responded with var¬ 
ious tactics designed to preserve its traditional au¬ 
thority in labor relations. One such device was first 
tried in 1915 by the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com¬ 
pany. Colorado Fuel’s reasoning was simple enough: 
The workers wanted unions; give them unions con¬ 
trolled or strongly influenced by company manage¬ 
ment, Thus employees would have a semblance of 
democratic representation, while the company re¬ 
tained the final word on labor policy. 

Company unions soon appeared in numerous in¬ 
dustries and were usually run openly or secretly by 
management personnel, or by workers who could be 
trusted to follow management’s biddings. Manage¬ 
ment insured acceptance of its company union by 
making membership in it—and no other union—a 


requirement for employment, (See yellow dog 
contracts.) 

Company unions multiplied widely after President 
WOODROW WILSON Set Up the NATIONAL WAR LABOR 
BOARD in 1918 to insure that labor troubles did not 
disrupt war production, The board’s insistence that 
employers bargain collectively with unions was strong 
encouragement for more businesses to seek control 
over unions, and “employee representation plans”—a 
euphemism for company unions—soon proliferated 
throughout U.S.industry. By 1926 .some 400 company 
unions had enrolled about 1.4 million members, and 
labor organizers were generally powerless to combat 
them. Not until Congress enacted the 1933 national 
INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT (NRA), as part of 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL Of the I930s, WaS 
the demise of the company unions foreshadowed. 
Section 7a of NRA specifically gave workers the right 
to organize and bargain collectively “free from inter¬ 
ference, restraint, or coercion,” and struck down the 
requirement that new employees join company- 
sponsored unions. The job of dismantling the 
company unions was completed by Congress in the 
WAGNER ACT of 1935, cxprcssly prohibiting com¬ 
pany influence, control or domination of unions, If a 
company union was discovered, the national labor 
RELATIONS BOARD WES empowered to order the com¬ 
pany to break its collective bargaining relationship 
with it. In the decades since the 1930s, independent 
trade unionism evolved into the present powerful po¬ 
litical and economic force that more often than not is 
recognized by management as its coequal in deter¬ 
mining industry-wide labor policies, 

COMPROMISE OF 1850 

Effort to prevent secession of South by compro¬ 
mise ofantislavery and proslavery interests/ Cal. 
admitted to Union as free state, N. M. and Utah’s 
future status on slavery left open/ Stronger Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Act Included to appease South 

With California, the choicest plum of the territories 
acquired from Mexico after the Mexican war, clam¬ 
oring for admission to the Union as a free state, the 
proslavery forces in the U.S, Congress felt themselves 
under siege wi th the interests of their region seriously 
threatened. By January, 1850, President zachary 
TAY i.OR, though a slave owner, had declared himself 
in favor of California’s admission and threatened to 
crush any Southern attempts at secession. Into this in¬ 
cendiary situation stepped the aged Sen, henry clay 
who, on Jan. 29,1850, offered compromise proposals 
intended to calm the aroused passions of both North 
and South and .solve not only the California question 
but several others that divided the two major regions 
of the Union. Under Clay’s proposals, California 
would gain immediate entry into the Union as a free 
state; New Mexico and Utah would be organized as 
territories with the residents of each deciding later on 
slavery. Texas would be paid an indemnity in ex- 
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change for renouncing claims to land in New Mexico; 
the slave trade (but not slavery itself) would be abol¬ 
ished in the District of Columbia and, finally, a strong 
FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT would place the power of the 
Federal Government behind the apprehension and 
return of runaway slaves. 

The debate that followed Clay’s initiative has often 
been called the greatest in the Senate’s history. Both 
the diehard proslavery faction, led by the fatally ill 
JOHN c., CALHOUN, and antislavery Northerners op¬ 
posed the compromise, as did President Taylor who 
wanted California’s immediate admission but op¬ 
posed action on Utah and New Mexico, Clay, how¬ 
ever, found strong allies in Massachusetts’ daniel 
WEBSTER and Stephen a. douglas of Illinois, as well 
as'among other moderates in both North and South. 
When President Taylor suddenly died, on July 9,1850, 
the way to passage was opened. The new President, 
MILLARD FILLMORE, announced his support of the 
measures, and they were passed by Congress between 
Sept, 9 and 20,1850, Although militants in the North 
were outraged by the new Fugitive Slave Act, and 
their opposite numbers in the South were equally dis¬ 
mayed by the other provisions of the compromise, it 
did serve as a temporary dike against the onrushing 
tide of disunion and civil war. 

See Holman Hamilton: Prologue to Conflict. 


While commission members wrangled, a constitu¬ 
tional crisis brewed with the possibility that the office 
of President would remain vacant. Meanwhile, politi¬ 
cal passions were inflamed and feans of mass violence 
were expressed. Behind the scenes, however, forces of 
conciliation worked to break the deadlock. In the 
end Southern Democratic leaders and Republican,s 
worked out a deal, mutually beneficial to themselves 
but with the recently freed Negro sacrificed to expe¬ 
diency. In return for Democratic acceptance of Hayes, 
the Republicans agreed that the new President would 
withdraw the Federal troops that still remained in the 
South—in South Carolina and Louisana—thereby 
ending post-Civil War reconstruction. 

Thus, on March 2,1877, the electoral commission, 
each time by an eight to seven vote, rejected Demo¬ 
cratic returns in the doubtful states and declared 
Hayes the winner. The new President was publicly in¬ 
augurated three days later, and in April he withdrew 
U.S. troops from the South, With the end of Federal 
occupation came a resurgence of white supremacy. 
Soon all the former Confederate states were again 
controlled by Democrats who maintained their hold 
on power by denying the Negro his constitutional 
rights. 

COMPROMISE TARIFF OF 1833 Tariff Acts) 
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COM?TON, Arthur Holly {1892-1962) 


Arrangement between Southern Democrats and 
Republicans giving 1876presidential election to 
Republican Hayes, loser in the popular vote, in 
exchange for withdrawal of Federal troops from 
South 

Variously characterized as the “Great Swap” and the 
“Stolen Election,” the Compromise of 1877 was a po¬ 
litical maneuver whereby the apparent loser in the 
presidential election of the previous year, Republican 
RUTHERFORD B, HAYES, was declared victorious over 
his Democratic rival, Samuel j, tilden. When the 
votes were counted in the 1876 balloting. Democrat 
Tilden had a plurality of 250,000 votes and 184 elec¬ 
toral votes—one short of a majority—with the elec¬ 
toral votes of Florida, South Carolina and Louisiana, 
as well as one vote in Oregon, disputed. If the Repub¬ 
licans could win all the disputed votes, then victory 
would be theirs by a margin of 185 to 184. As neither 
party would give ground, Congress established a spe¬ 
cial electoral commission to be made up of five mem- 
bers of the Senate, five of the House and five of the 
U.S. Supreme Court to adjudicate the dispute. Seven 
of the members were Republicans and seven Demo¬ 
crats, and provision was made for the selection of Su¬ 
preme Court Justice david davis, an independent, as 
the 15th member. Davis escaped a duty he did notrel- 
ish when the legislature of his home state, Illinois, 
elected him to the U.S, Senate; to replace him, the 
remaining four justices chose Justice Joseph P. 
Bradley, a Republican. 


Physicist, educator/ Cowinner, Nobel Prize in 

Physics, 1927/ Helped develop atom bomb 

The son of a philosophy professor at the College of 
Wooster in Ohio, Arthur Holly Compton was inspired 
toward a scientific career by the discovery of radium 
by Pierre and Marie Curie. Born in Wooster in 1892, 
Compton received his Ph.D, in physics from prince- 
ton in 1916. Seven years later he discovered the 
"Compton effect”—that when X rays are scattered by 
electrons, a change occurs in their wavelengths, indi¬ 
cating that X rays behave as quanta (paekets of en¬ 
ergy) rather than as continuous waves. Compton’s 
discovery helped validate the long-debated quantum 
theory, and for this work he shared the Nobel Prize in 
Physics in 1927. During world war ii Compton was 
a member of the scientific team that achieved the first 
self-sustaining nuclear chain reaction at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago (see argonne project) and was a 
major participant in the Manhattan project, which 
developed the first atom bomb. At war’s end Comp¬ 
ton became an adviser on education to the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment and chancellor (1945-53) of Wa,shinglon 
University, St. Louis, Mo, He died in 1962 at age 69. 

COMPTON, Karl Taylor (1887-1954) 

Physicist, educator/ President, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology, 1930-48 

As president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology (1930-48) and later chairman of the corpora¬ 


tion of MIT (1949-54), Karl Compton persistently 
promoted his belief that engineers should be trained 
beyond their individual specialties. He thereby slowly 
and quietly revolutionized American higher technical 
education. His concept of introducing more pure sci¬ 
ence and humanities into technical curricula was 
eventually adopted by most U.S. engineering schools. 

Born in Ohio in 1887, Compton was educated at the 
College of Wooster and. at Princeton, where he re¬ 
ceived a Ph.D, in physics in 1912, While president of 
MIT in 1946, he served as chairman of the board that 
evaluated the bikini nuclear bomb tests, confirming 
the existence of a weapon that could destroy civiliza¬ 
tion—a weapon that his brother, the physicist Arthur 
HOLLY COMPTON, had helped develop, Compton died 
in 1954 at the age of 66. , , 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE U.S. 

Federal Governmenfs chief auditing official/ 
Heads General Accounting Office (GAO)/ Posi¬ 
tion created, 1921 

Until 1921 no one U.S. official held the power to audit 
and review all financial transactions of administrative 
officers and agencies of the Federal Government to 
insure their legality. Under the 1921 Budget and Ac¬ 
counting Act, Congress sought to remedy this defect 
by establishing the nonpolitical General Account¬ 
ing Office with a Comptroller General at its head. 
The agency operates as Congress’ watchdog over 
Federal expenditures with the Comptroller General, 
who serves a 15-year term, reporting annually to 
Congress, During the new deal era of the 1930s, con¬ 
siderable friction existed between a Comptroller 
General, appointed during a past Republican Ad¬ 
ministration, and Democratic agency chiefs eager to 
expend funds for the relief of the Great Depression. 
Arguments between the GAO head and the Adminis¬ 
tration continued until the Comptroller General’s 
term expired in 1936, when the Democrats were 
able to appoint a more sympathetic successor to the 
position, 

Although the Comptroller General is appointed by 
the President for a single 15^year term, he is responsi¬ 
ble only to Congress, and only Congress has the power 
to remove him. He lays down the principles for de¬ 
partmental accounting, supervises the collection of all 
debts owed the Government and renders advance de¬ 
cisions on the legality of proposed expenditures. 

COMPUTER INDUSTRY 

First electric tabulator, 1885/ Automatic digital 
computer developed, 1937/ All-elecironic model, 
1946/ Vacuum tubes replaced by transistors, 
1950s/ Microminiaturization, 1960s 

No machine has found uses in so many diverse activi¬ 
ties in modern Society as the computer, Computers are 
used today to teach schoolchildren, control air traffic, 
design sewage collection systems and operate nuclear 



reactors; they are employed to print books, magazines 
and newspapers, predict the weather, locate and re¬ 
trieve information in libraries, provide customer 
credit information in department stores, calculate the 
trajectories of spaceships and perform a myriad of 
other complex tasks. Modern computer systems store 
vast amounts of data in their memory banks, retrieve 
it instantly on signal and carry out complex arithmet¬ 
ical calculations in a fraction of a second. 

The origins of the computer can be traced back 
several centuries to 1642, when the French mathema¬ 
tician Blaise Pascal invented an adding machine, 
which the German mathematician Von Leibniz fol¬ 
lowed, in 1672, with a desk calculator, Both employed 
a series of wheels and other mechanical parts to per¬ 
form arithmetical calculations. Many of the com¬ 
puter’s mechanical principles, including the use of 
punched cards and automatically operated machin¬ 
ery, were developed thereafter in Europe, but the first 
person to use electrical tabulating equipment was an 
American, Dr. Herman Hollerith of the U.S. cen.sus 
Bureau. 

In the late 19th century the U.S. Government’s 
elaborate census data were usually obsolete before 
they could be fully analyzed. With each decade the 
problem became more severe as the nation’s popula¬ 
tion grew. To speed up the analysis. Dr. Hollerith, in 
1885, devised an ingenious If crude machine. He coded 
a person’s name, age, sex and address, along with 
other vital statistics, by means of holes punched in 
paper cards. The cards were then placed over rows of 
mercury-filled cups. At the touch of a lever a group of 
pins would descend onto the cards, and where there 
was a hole a pin passed through into the mercury, 
making an electrical contact, Hollerith’s device was so 
successful that the 1890 census was tabulated twice as 
fast as that of 1880, even though the population had 
increased by 25 percent during the decade. 

During the early 1900s punch-card machines based 
on Hollerith’s model were developed to run at much 
greater speeds; they were able to handle more com¬ 
plex tasks, including payrolls, accounting, billing and 
sales analysis. These new machines also made possi¬ 
ble the processing of mountains of government data, 
In the world of science the machines were pressed into 
service to calculate the moon’s orbit more accurately 
than ever before and to solve formidable mathemati¬ 
cal problems. 

As new scientific and mathematical data accumu¬ 
lated, new machines were developed, or old ones 
modified, to handle them, A major breakthrough 
came in 1937 when Howard H. Aiken, a doctoral can¬ 
didate in physics at Harvard, devised a machine that 
could solve differential equations automatically. 
Known as the Automatic Sequence Controlled Cal¬ 
culator, or Mark I, it was built by International Busi¬ 
ness Machines (IBM), Inc,, and was completed in 
1944, It weighed five tons and, as a complex of some 
78 separate units linked by 500 miles of wiring, con¬ 
tained more than 2000 adding wheels and 3304 elec- 
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tromechanical relays. A programmer prepared the 
special instructions by which the machine was direct¬ 
ed, punching this “program” into a roll of paper tape. 
Once started, the Mark I needed no further human 
direction until a new problem was posed. 

The first purely electronic calculator, ENIAC (Elec¬ 
tronic Numerical Integrator and Computer), was de¬ 
veloped in 1946 for the U.S. Army at the University 
of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, by I Presper Eckert, 
a graduate student, and the physicist John W. 
Maiichly. They eliminated the need for mechanically 
moving parts—such as counter wheels to represent 
digits and numbers—by employing electronic pulses 
to turn vacuum tubes on and oft'like .switches, with the 
“on” and “olf” states representing different numbers. 
This provided a great gain in calculating speed, since 
electronic pulses are thousands of times faster than 
mechanical parts. ENIAC performed an average 5000 
additions and 300 multiplications per second. It con¬ 
tained 20,000 vacuum tubes and dimmed the lights of 
West Philadelphia each time it was started, 

Although the new electronic computer could calcu¬ 
late at very high speeds, it lacked the capacity to store 
large amounts of information. In 1945 john von 
NEUMANN suggested that operating instructions (the 
program), as well as data, be stored in the computer 
“memory,” In 1948 IBM built the Selective Sequence 
Electronic Calculator, employing electromagnetic 
relays and high-speed paper tapes capable of storing 
almost a million units of information. This calculator 
was used to solve many complicated problems in sci¬ 
ence, ranging from celestial mechanics to atomic the¬ 
ory, The same year, IBM began to mass-produce a 
small electronic computer, known as the 604, primar¬ 
ily for scientific use. In the years that followed, more 
than two dozen firms at home and abroad produced 
scientific computers. 

In the late 1950s and 1960s a new generation of 
computers emerged—more compact and more rapid, 
using less power and with magnetic-core memories 
capable of storing vast amounts of information. Tran¬ 
sistors and solid state circuitry have replaced vacuum 
tubes, accounting for the greater compactness and 
lower power consumption of the new computer gen¬ 
eration, Room-size machines such as those of a dec¬ 
ade ago still exist, but the industry has now produced 
relatively inexpensive desk units not much larger 
than a suitcase; more than 1400 computer circuit ele¬ 
ments can be integrated on a .single silicon chip little 
more than a tenth of an inch square. In the early 1960s 
a millionth of a second was considered a fast calculat¬ 
ing speed; today additions and multiplication speeds 
are measured in billionths of a second, By the early 
1970s computers were functioning so swiftly that a 
single machine often served 100 or more people on 
“shared time,” while advanced units were able to 
work on several problems concurrently. In the early 
1970s more than 100,000 computers were in operation 
in the U.S,, many of them one-of-a-kind models— 
some primarily memory-retrieval units, others com¬ 


bining the function of data storage and mathematical 
calculation. 

COMSTOCK Jnthony (1844-1915) 

Antiobscenity crusader/ Secretary, N. Y. Society 

for Suppression of Vice 

“Comstockery” was the pejorative British playwright 
George Bernard Shaw coined for the brand of literary 
censorship practiced in the last decades of the 19th 
and the first years of the 20th centuries by American 
antiobscenity crusader and postal inspector Anthony 
Comstock. Others called Comstock’s approach to 
censorship of the mails “licensed bigotry,” while h, l. 
MENCKEN^ bemoaned the fact that Comstock had 
made it “positively dangerous to print certain ancient 
and essentially decent English words,” Born in Con¬ 
necticut in 1844, Comstock became secretary of the 
New York Society for Suppression of Vice in 1873, the 
same year winning appointment as a U.S. postal in¬ 
spector and persuading Congress to pass the so-called 
Comstock Law empowering the Post Ofiice Depart¬ 
ment to purge the mails of obscene matter. In these 
positions, and as “Roundsman of the Lord” of Bos¬ 
ton’s Watch and Ward Society, Comstock, before his 
death in 1915, led a nationwide campaign against ob¬ 
scenity that eventually caused the arrest of some 3000 
persons and the destruction of 160 tons of printed 
matter. 

COMSTOCK LODE 

Discovered, 1859/ Richest single deposit of silver , 

ever mined in U.S./ Yielded some $400 million 

in precious metals before its abandonment, 1898 

In 1859 a California trapper and prospector named 
Henry Tomkins Paige Comstock staked out near Vir¬ 
ginia City, on the eastern slope of Mount Davidson in 
western Nevada, what was to prove the greatest single 
deposit of silver ever mined in the U.S. Drawn to 
Mount Davidson by tales of smaller ore strikes made 
by other prospectors, Comstock did not realize the 
true extent of his discovery, for he sold his claim a few 
years later for only $10,000. In fact, he had hit upon 
the main silver-bearing, lode in Nevada—a 5G-foot- 
thick vein of the metal, laced with gold, that de¬ 
scended deep into the mountain. Over the next several 
decades it would yield some $400 million in silver and 
gold. The main shaft of the Comstock mine ultimately 
reached a depth of 2300 feet, and the five-mile-long 
Sutro Tunnel—an engineering miracle for its time— 
was built to ventilate and drain it. The Comstock 
lode’s ownership eventually passed into the hands of 
such San Francisco “silver kings” as James G. Fair, 
John W. MacKay, James C. Flood and George 
Hearst, who made great fortunes from it. In the 1870s 
a drop in the price of silver, coupled with wasteful 
mining practices, led, to a decline in the Comstock’s 
productivity. Worked only sporadically in the 1890s, 
it was virtually abandoned by 1898. 


CONANT, James Bryant (1895- ) 

President, Harvard U., 1938-55/ U.S. High 

Commmioner, 1953-55; ambassador to Ger¬ 
many, 1955-57/ Author of series of reports on 

American education 

A,s president of his alma mater, harvard university, 
James Bryant Conant shook that hallowed institu¬ 
tion’s aristocratic, New England-centered traditions 
by greatly increasing the ranks of its scholarship stu¬ 
dents and recruiting outstanding undergraduates 
from all sections of the country. Born in Massachu¬ 
setts in 1893, Conant graduated from Harvard in 1913, 
received a Harvard Ph.D, in chemistry in 1916, and 
taught chemistry there before his appointment as the 
university’s president in 1933, During World War II, 
while retaining the reins at Harvard, he served as head 
of the National Defense Research Committee, which 
guided the nation’s scientific and technical programs, 
including those that developed radar and the atomic 
bomb. Resigning Harvard’s presidency in 1953, he 
served first as U.S, High Commissioner to occupied 
Germany{1953-55)andthenU,S.Ambassador(1955- 
57) to the newly created Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many. Back home in 1957, Conant wrote an influen¬ 
tial series of reports on American education, 
including The American Pligh School Today (1959), in 
which he championed the cause of the comprehensive 
secondary school—as opposed to specialized aca¬ 
demic or vocational high schools, Conant maintained 
that only the comprehensive high school offered true 
equality of opportunity to students, and thus should 
be the American ideal. In Slums and Suburbs (1961), 
he accurately prophesied the harvest, both in social 
turmoil and lowered standards of academic achieve¬ 
ment, that would follow from the growing concentra¬ 
tion of disadvantaged pupils in big-city slum schools, 

CONCORD COACH (m Stagecoach) 

CONCORD GROUP 

Writers and thinkers who made Concord, Mass., 

a major intellectual center, c. 1834-88 

The Concord Group has been referred to as “the first 
appearance in full intellectual dress of an American 
intelligentsia,” And, indeed, the writers, philosophers 
and teachers who gathered in the historic, idyllic town 
of Concord, Mass,, through the middle years of the 
19 th century represented an elite of American letters. 

' Only one of the group, henry david thoreau, was a 
native of Concord. The others took up residence in the 
town, The first to arrive (1834) was Ralph waldo 
EMERSON, to be followed by, among otliers, nathan- 
IE[, HAWTHORNE, poet Ellery Channing, educator 
BRONSON ALCQTT and Ills daughter, LOUISA may al- 
corr, philosopher william t. Harris and feminist 
writer Margaret fuller, In revolt against New En¬ 
gland’s austere Puritan heritage and the rationalism 
of the UNITARIAN Chiirch, the Concord intellectuals 


developed their own philosophy, a curious blend of 
humanism, mysticism and reason they called tran¬ 
scendentalism. The transcendentalists held human 
intuition to be the source of true knowledge, found 
God within the souls of even the meanest of men and 
saw all nature as a reflection of divine harmony. 
Through their magazine The Dial (1840-44), the 
Concord intellectuals propagated their ideals, as they 
also did through the numerous books of their mem¬ 
bers. Among these works, not all transcendentalist in 
outlook, are many of the masterpieces of 19th-century 
American literature, including Emerson’s “Nature” 
and “Self-Reliance,” Thoreau’s Walden send “Civil 
Disobedience” and Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. 
In their efforts to live according to their beliefs, some 
members of the Concord Group engaged in bold so¬ 
cial experiments, including the establishment of the 
utopian communities of .Fruitlands and brook farm. 

In 1879 one of Emerson’s and Alcott’s fondest 
dreams was realized when the 80-year-old Alcott, to¬ 
gether with William Harris, formed the informal 
Concord School of Philosophy, This, the forerunner 
of the university summer session, drew students from 
far and wide. “The town swarms with budding philos¬ 
ophers,” wrote Louisa May Alcott, of one of the 
school sessions, “and they roost on our steps like hens 
waiting for corn,” After Bronson Alcott’s death in 
1888, She remnants of the Concord Group gradually 
disbanded. Its members left a legacy of gentle hu¬ 
manism that has had a deep and abiding impact on 
American thought. 

CONESTOGA WAGON (see Covered Wagon) 

CONFEDERATE ARMY 

Approximately one million men saw service/ 
First made up of volunteers/ South passed 
America^first draft law, 1862/ Two others fol¬ 
lowed but failed to meet manpower needs/ De¬ 
sertion and disease speeded military collapse of 
/ South 

Few armies ever fought under more adverse condi¬ 
tions than those of the South in the civil war, Con¬ 
federate troops were outnumbered, lacked supplies 
and often were hungry and cold; at times they had to 
march and fight barefoot, And yet, in their zealfor a 
“just cause,” they were superb soldiers, : 

Approximately a million Southerners served under, 
the Stars and Bars out of a total population of 9 mil¬ 
lion that included 3.5 million slaves. Total enlistments 
reached, 1,3 million, including short-termers and re¬ 
peaters; about 900,000. men served full, three-year 
terms,. At the start of the war, the South, like the 
North, depended solely on volunteers. In their fervor, 
recruits, swarmed in from mountains, bayous, cities 
and, primarily, from farms to fight for the cause, In 
the first month 350,000 Southerners volunteered. 
Often there were not enough officers and supplies to 
train and equip them. 
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In the early days of the war the individual states 
raised and outfitted troops. Anyone with money for 
equipment could, raise a regiment, and many did, 
Men in the same unit often came from the same re¬ 
gion, knew one another and elected their own officers. 
Some of these local units had colorful names, such as 
Tallaposse Thrashers, Cherokee Lincoln Killers and 
Southern Rejectors of Old Abe, They wore rough, 
homemade clothes or strange outfits; a few units 
marched into battle wearing the brilliant uniforms of 
the French Zouaves; others puton the uniforms of the 
Union dead. This confusion of uniforms occasionally 
led to tragedy when Southerners fired on one another, 

As the war progressed, glory diminished, hardships 
increased and manpower became a critical problem 
for the South. Men no longer volunteered, Those in 
for short terms did not reenlist. Many deserted. And 
states began withholding men and supplies for their 
own protection against Union invasions. 

Desperate for troops, the Confederacy passed 
America’s first draft law on April 17,1862, calling up 
men of 18-35 for three years. But the terms of the act 
caused resentment, Like its Northern counterpart (see 
CONSCRIPTION, MILITARY), passed a year later, the law 
permitted conscripts to hire substitutes, and the prices 
they paid soon became astronomical, The Confeder¬ 
ate conscription act also exempted one white man, as 
overseer or owner, for every 20 slaves owned and ex¬ 
cused many classes of educated and trained men. But 
no exemptions were made for the heads of poor fami¬ 
lies, and no family aid was provided. Soldiers were 
paid only $ 11 a month, and inflation steadily reduced 
the value of that pittance. Troops grumbled, as they 
did in the North, that, “This is a rich man’s war and 
a poor man’s fight.” 

Hampered by dwindling supplies of men, muni¬ 
tions and food, the army also suffered from severe 
command problems throughout the war. Gen. Rob¬ 
ert E. LEE saw himself mainly as a Virginia com¬ 
mander and gave little attention to coordinating his 
moves with those of Confederate commanders on the 
Western front. There was no overall commander in 
chief like Gen. ulysses s. grant on the Union side 
during 1864-65; not until the final desperate months 
of the war did Lee become commander in chief of all 
Confederate armies. Lee also was hampered by Pres¬ 
ident JEFFERSON DAVIS, who meddled in strategy to 
the army’s detriment, 

A second conscription law was passed Sept. 27, 
1863, increasing the age limit to 45 years, A third fol¬ 
lowed in January, 1864, expanding the eligibility 
range to 17-50 years. The hiring of substitutes was 
halted, and the 20-slave rule was canceled, Still the 
situation worsened. Battle casualties ran up to 80 per¬ 
cent. Desertions increased. Units were cut to a frac¬ 
tion of their strength. Disarray and confusion 
mounted. In 1865 the Confederate Congress.author¬ 
ized the requisitioning of 300,000 blacks to fight on 
the Confederate side, but the war ended before many 
were recruited, In the last year of the war, the North 


had 800,000 men in uniform and the South was re¬ 
duced to 200,000, many of them utterly debilitated by 
sickness and privation. The final exhaustion of these 
men, who had fought long and gallantly and were no 
longer replaceable, made the clownfall of the Con¬ 
federacy inevitable, 

See B, /. Wiley; The Life of Johnny Reb and D. S. 
Freeman: Lee’s Lieutenants. 

CONFEDERATE CONSTITUTION 

Adopted at Montgomery, Ak, March 11,1861, 
as law of the Confederate States of America, 
1861-65/ Modeled on U.S. Constitution 

Adopted March 11,1861,atMontgomery,Ala,,bythe 
Confederate Congress, the permanent Constitution of 
the CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA was modeled by 
its authors on a document they had so recently repu¬ 
diated: the U.S. CONSTITUTION, Like the older com¬ 
pact—which it repeats verbatim in some clauses-the 
Confederate document provided for three branches 
of the central government, further dividing power be¬ 
tween the state governments and the central regime. 
But in a number of crucial aspects, the Confederate 
Constitution differed from its model, reflecting both 
the conservative and states’ rights principles of its au¬ 
thors and the interests of Southern agriculture. 

On the all-important issue of slavery, the interests 
of slaveholders were specifically upheld, including 
their right to transport slaves from state to state. 
Moreover, slavery was established in the territories, 
rather than allowing the territories to choose, as most 
Southerners had argued during the 1850s, Participa¬ 
tion in the international slave trade, however, was 
outlawed as a concession to the sensibilities of Britain 
and France on whosesupport the Confederacy count¬ 
ed. In recognition of the South’s economic role as an 
exporter of agricultural goods and importer of manu¬ 
factured items, protective tariff's were forbidden. 

The Confederate document also differed from the 
Federal Constitution in granting a single six-year 
term to the president and allowing him to veto indi¬ 
vidual items in appropriation bills.' 

See Clement Eaton; A Histoiy of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

CONFEDERATE NAVY 

Formed at start of Civil War with U.S. Navy de¬ 
fectors and captured U.S. ship.s/ Armored ram 
Virginia, (Merrimack) attempted to raise Union 
blockade, spring, 1862, stymied by Monitor/ 

New Orleans lost to Farragut, Nov., 1862/ Ala¬ 
bama sunk by Kearsarge, 1864/ Port of Mobile, 

Ala., lost, Aug., 1864/ More than 1200 Confed¬ 
erate naval and merchant vessels sunk or cap¬ 
tured by North in war 

In popular romances about the.civiL war, the Con¬ 
federate naval seaman is most often shown as a daring 
blockade-runner fighting in a valiant but losing cause 
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against the overwhelming might of the Union naval 
blockade. Unfortunately for the South, after the 
Union’s ironclad Monitor put a stop, at Hampton 
Roads, Va., in the spring of 1862, to the brief reign of 
terror of the Confederate ironclad Virginia, or Merri¬ 
mack (see MONITOR AND MERRIMACK,_BATTLE OF), this 
romantic picture became cruel reality. By then the 
Union Navy—multiplyingits warships from 23 to 641 
by war’s end—had already begun to tighten its block¬ 
ade of Sou them ports. And by November, 1862—with 
Union Adm. david farragut’s capture of New Or¬ 
leans—the Confederate Navy could no longer control 
its own vital inland waterway, the Mississippi River. 

Under Confederate Secretary of the Navy Stephen 
II Mallory—former chairman of the U.S, Senate 
Naval Affairs Committee—the South’s navy had 
begun with a nucleus of several hundred officers and 
men who had defected from the U.S. Navy at the out¬ 
break of the Civil War and a dozen or so U.S, warships 
seized in Southern ports and shipyards. Without the 
industrial capacity to build steam-powered warships, 
Mallory was forced to requisition armored rams and 
coastal defense vessels abroad, chiefly in Britain, and 
at the same time to commission privateers to act as 
free-lance raiders of Union shipping on the high seas, 
Confederate ingenuity in raising the sunken U.S, 
frigate Merrimack and outfitting It as the ironclad ram 
Virginia to attack blockading Union ships was quickly 
matched by the Union’s creation of the Monitor, 
which fought the Virginia to a standolf at Hampton 
Roads. (The Virginia was later sunk by the Confeder¬ 
ate Navy to prevent its falling into Union hands.) 
Raiders, such a.s the cmisev Alabama, which were built 
in Britain, continued to take a heavy toll of Union 
commerce at sea. (See Alabama claims,) But a stilT 
protest by U.S. Minister to Britain Charles francis 
ADAMS halted the delivery to the Confederacy of the 
British-built armored rams that the South had 
planned to u.se to break the Union blockade. Southern 
naval ingenuity again showed itself late in the war 
when, in 1864, the Confederacy put into service a 35- 
root-long, eight-man submarine, the T/tmtey—its crew 
turning a screw inside the craft to propel it when sub¬ 
merged, But the Hunley succeeded in “torpedoing” 
(attacking with a floating mine) only one Union war- 
.ship, the U.S.S, Homatonic, and went down with her, 
Another craft, the steam-propelled semisubmersible 
David, damaged a Union warship at Charleston, S.C,, 
but lhi,s was the extent of Southern undersea warfare, 

By June of 1864, the North had capliired or sunk 
some 1227 of the South’s vessels, worth an estimated 
S17 million. The same year the Union warship Kear- 
.sarge sank the raider A the most successful of 
the South’s British-built corsairs—off the coast of 
France. By then the role of the Confederate Navy had 
become almost negligible in the war, while its inabil¬ 
ity to lift the Union blockade—or to prevent the clos¬ 
ing of (he port of Mobile, Ala,, by Admiral Farragut, 
in August, 1864—was to prove decisive in the South’s 
fateful economic strangulation. 


CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA 

Six .states of Deep South formed Confederacy, 
Feb. 8,1861/ Jejferson Davis inaugurated presi¬ 
dent, Feb. IS, 1861/ Tex. Joined Confederacy, 
March 2,1861/ Four states of upper South en¬ 
tered new nation, April, 1861/ Capital moved 
from Montgomery, Ala., to Richmond, Va., June, 
1861/ First conscription lawpas.sed, April, 1862/ 
Runaway inflation steadily and dra.stically de¬ 
based Confederate dollar/ With military sur¬ 
render at Appomattox, April 9, 1865, Confederate 
government disintegrated 

Formed on Feb, 8, 1861 by six states of the Deep 
South—South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Louisiana and Mi,ssissippi—and joined shortly by 
Texas, March 2, 1861, and then finally by Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas after the 
capture ofFOUTSUMTER, in April, 1861, the Confed¬ 
erate States of America fought, endured and finally 
succumbed to the overwhelming power of the Union 
after four years of civil war, Hobbled by a states’ 
rlghts-oriented confederate constitution that 
made effective central governmentextremely difficult, 
hampered by an almost total lack of manufacturing 
facilities, isolated from foreign sources of supply by 
an ever-tightening Union blockade, refused interna¬ 
tional recognition as a foreign nation and damaged 
by an inflationary paper currency, the Confederacy 
defied the laws of probability by surviving as long as 
it did. 

When JEFFERSON DAVIS was inaugurated president 
of the Confederacy on Feb. 18,1861, the new govern¬ 
ment-then located at Montgomery, Ala,—had high 
hopes that it would be permitted to depart the Union 
in peace. To this end Davis was authorized to appoint 
comraissionens to deal with the Union. In the event 
such hopes proved vain, however, he was also granted 
authority by the state representatives—who had con¬ 
stituted themselves a congress—to raise a confeder¬ 
ate ARMY of 100,000 one-year volunteers, to float 
loans from the Confederate citizenry and to seek aid 
from abroad, With the shelling of Fort Sumter (April 
12-13,1861), all hopes for a peaceful settlement van¬ 
ished, and the four states of the upper South now 
joined the new government. In June, 1861, the capital 
was moved from Montgomery to Richmond, Va.— 
scarcely more than 100 miles from Washington, an 
earne.st of Southern optimism, 

During the early stages of the war, this optimism 
seemed warranted. The Battle of Bull Run (July, 
1861) was a massive victory for Southern arms, and 
the elections the following November that confirmed 
Davis and his running mate, Alexander i-l Stephens, 
in office presented a picture of a unified nation deter¬ 
mined to endure, But already the seeds of destruction 
were growing in tlie South: Enlistments in the Con¬ 
federate forces were seriously falling off, while the 
Federal blockade of Southern ports was slowly, but 
inexorably, tightening, soon restricting exports of 
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Southern cotton and imports of armaments and sup¬ 
plies. Lacking gold for coin, the Confederate govern¬ 
ment printed paper money, its value resting on faith 
rather than specie. This faith eventually slackened 
and inflation grew apace, And as ever larger slices of 
Confederate territory (particularly in the food-grow¬ 
ing West) fell to the Union, shortages of the necessities 
of life developed and brought large regions of the 
Confederacy to the brink of famine. 

The story of the Confederate government became, 
then, one of increasingly futile attempts to deal with 
its great problems while, at the same time, maintain¬ 
ing an army in the field—in the face of an ever more 
critical military situation. Often the regime fumbled, 
failing to take advantage of such opportunities as it 
had. One of its most questioned decisions came early 
in the war, before the Federal blockade had reached 
maximum effectiveness, Instead of selling cotton for 
whatever it would bring on the European market in 
exchange for the sinews of war, the Confederate gov¬ 
ernment elected to declare an embargo on cotton in 
1861. There were two reasons for this action. The 
South was reluctant to accept the low prices then 
being offered for cotton in Europe, and hoped, by 
creating a shortage, not only to raise the price of cot¬ 
ton but to force Britain and France to recognize the 
Confederacy and come to its aid. Unfortunately for 
the South, European mills had ample stockpiles of 
cotton already on hand and alternate sources of sup¬ 
ply for future needs. But had the South not declared 
an embargo it could not have sent much cotton to 
Europe anyway; the Confederacy lacked an effective 
navy and merchant marine. (See confederate navy.) 

The problem of raising armies became almost as 
critical as that of the blockade. On April 17,1862, the 
Confederate Congress authorized conscription. As in 
the North, provisions permitting hired substitutes 
created serious class conflict. Exemptions for wealthy 
planters to oversee the slave population weakened 
Southern armies and caused disaffection in the ranks. 
Insistence on states’ rights led governors to denounce 
Davis as a potential dictator, while state courts often 
protected draft dodgers. To add to the South’s woes, 
state governments routinely issued scrip that further 
devalued Confederate currency; the purchasing 
power of its dollar dropped to 6,3 cents (December, 
1863), and from there to 1,7 cents (April, 1865), Nor 
would the slates necessarily yield to even the most ob¬ 
vious exigencies of war, Shortly after its congressional 
elections of 1863 revealed growing disaffection in the 
Confederacy, President Davis attempted to reserve 
half the cargo space of all privately owned blockade- 
runners for the use of the Confederate government. 
Again his order was denounced and its enforcement 
widely ignored. 

Even in 1865, as much of its territory lay in ruins 
and under Union occupation, the Confederate regime 
was unable to deal with—or sometimes even to recog- 
njze—realities, Desperate=for troops to fill depleted 
army ranks. Secretary of War judah p, benjamin, 


Gen, ROBERT E. LEE and others proposed that slaves be 
offered emancipation in exchange for enlistment. This 
proposal was savagely rejected in the Confederate 
Congress, although a bill authorizing President Davis 
to requisition 300,000 slaves from their masters- 
without an emancipation provision—was passed in 
1865, Davis then wrote into the enrolling instructions 
that no man was to be enlisted as a slave—his master 
had to free him. 

With General Lee’s surrender at appomattox 
COURT HOUSE, April 9,1865, the Confederate govern¬ 
ment ceased to exist, its members scattering and its 
president’s call for continued war ignored. 

See Clement Eaton: A History of the Southern Con¬ 
federacy. 

CONFISCATION ACTS 

Acts passed by Congress, Aug,, 1861; July, 1862, 

to free slaves of masters supporting Confederacy 

in Civil War/ Superseded by preliminary Einan' 

cipalion Proclamation, Sept., 1862 

Among the many severe political problems faced by 
President abraham Lincoln in the early days of the 
CIVIL war were those posed by the radical republi¬ 
cans in Congress who saw in the conflict an opportu¬ 
nity to weaken the South by immediately declaring 
the Confederacy’s three million .slaves free of their 
bondage. Lincoln, though certainly no supporter of 
slavery, feared that any such move would encourage 
those BORDER STATES Still loyal-particularly Ken¬ 
tucky and Missouri—to secede from the Union, 
Overriding the President’s objections, Congress, on 
Aug, 6,1861, passed the first Confiscation Act, pro¬ 
viding for the seizure of property, including slaves, 
that was used to aid the Confederacy. Seeking to ap¬ 
pease the sensibilities of loyal slaveholders, Lincoln 
asked Congress the following March for a resolution 
promising compensation to states inaugurating a sys¬ 
tem of gradual emancipation. Congress grudgingly 
approved, but the Border States refused to initiate 
emancipation. 

On July 17,1862, Congress again struck at slavery 
with a second Confiscation Act, providing for the sei¬ 
zure of the property of disloyal owners and declaring 
that their slaves “shall be forever free,., .’’Although 
Lincoln signed the act,it was only a. paper edict that 
could not be enforced until Union armies occupied 
the South, Lincoln met with Border State congress¬ 
men to urge gradual'compensated emancipation and 
warned that the alternative, if the war continued 
much longer, would be total, uncompensated eman¬ 
cipation, Again the Border States ignored Lincoln’s 
plea, and on Sept. 22,1862, the President issued his 
preliminary emancipation proclamation, which, 
though it freed only those slaves held in rebel areas, 
proved the first step toward the complete abolition of 
slavery in the U,S,—achieved after the Civil War with 
the pa,ssage of the 13th Amendment to the U,S, Con¬ 
stitution. (See constitutional amendments.) 


CONGLOMERATES 

Huge, diverse corporations that produce and dis¬ 
tribute most of the goods and services in the U. S. / 
“Conglomermtion" accelerated after W.W. 11/ 
Federal Government began restrictive measures, 
1968/ Government’s anti-inflationary policies 
temporarily slowed conglomerate mergers 

Thedominant trend in American business economics 
since WORLD war ii has been the emergence of the 
diversified corporate giant—the conglomerate. Today 
the top 200 American corporations control about 
two-thirds of all assets held by manufacturing com¬ 
panies. Some economists estimate that by 1990 some 
300 conglomerates—200 of them American—will 
control more than 50 percent of the goods and services 
produced in the non-Communist world. 

Many of these American supercorporations have 
total assets that are several times the gross national 
product (GNP) of many sovereign nations, By the 
1970s, for example, the annual sales turnover of Gen¬ 
eral Motors (roughly $28 billion) exceeded the indi¬ 
vidual GNP’s of Sweden, Belgium, Spain and the 
Netherlands; GM’s employees, who nearly equal the 
population of New York City, were earning more than 
three times the total private income of Ireland, 

Most conglomerates sprawl across national bound¬ 
aries. International Telephone and Telegraph (ITT), 
the ninth largest industrial corporation in the world in 
size of work force, derives about 60 percent of its in¬ 
come from holdings in 40 foreign countries. The 
American automotive “Big Three” (GM, Ford and 
Chrysler), which produce a variety of goods ranging 
from electronic equipment to refrigerators, have 
manufacturing plants in 20 nations and in 1968 con¬ 
trolled a third of the European car industry. As early 
as 1960 more than 43 percent of the capital of Cana¬ 
dian industry derived from U.S. sources, many of 
these being conglomerates, and in the 1970s some 700 
Canadian companies were under American owner¬ 
ship, This heavy mortgaging of the Canadian econ¬ 
omy to foreign capital has played a significant role in 
straining U.S.-Canadian relations. 

The advantages of being big are clear-cut for the 
conglomerates. Size helps the corporation reap the 
benefits of modern large-scale production and re¬ 
duces competition. It often helps financially by giving 
the acquiring company, which may be ailing finan¬ 
cially, the assets of a smaller, well-managed concern, 
Conversely, a small company may be helped by the 
financial resources of the conglomerate, which can 
offer much needed capital for expansion. 
Conglomerates attain their size by acquiring or 
merging with other companies—a proce-ss that has 
been described by a senator as “a form of big game 
him ting,” Mergers have traditionally marked the na¬ 
tion’s periods of rapid economic growth. At the turn 
of the century, mergers to consolidate certain indus¬ 
tries produced the flrstreally mammoth companies in 
U.S, history, such as Standard Oil, General Electric 


and American Can. But unlike early-20th-century 
trusts, conglomerates encompass a wide variety of 
unrelated industries and services, Textron, for exam¬ 
ple, one of the first conglomerates, began in the textile 
industry, but by 1968 owned 70 unrelated companies 
in 37 different industrial categories ranging from air¬ 
craft to watchbands. 

It was after World War II that conglomerates were 
spawned. Again, unlike the earlier trusts, the driving 
motivation was not a desire to monopolize trade 
within a specific industry but rather to control valua¬ 
ble companies in many industries. Diversification 
permits a conglomerate to contract its investments in 
one field, should profit margins be too slight, and to 
increase investments in a more promising industry. 
During the 1960s the building of conglomerates 
reached huge proportions. Mergers created industrial 
giants almost overnight. In 1968 the 100 largest con¬ 
glomerates had greater combined assets than those of 
the 200 largest companies of 10 years before. Accord¬ 
ing to the FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, between 1948 
and 1968 more than 1200 manufacturing companies 
with assets of $10 million or more were acquired by 
conglomerates. In 1969 alone (not the best year for 
conglomerates), some 4500 independent companies 
—large and small—were absorbed by mergers. 

By 1968 public concern over the role of conglomer¬ 
ates began to be reflected in Government action. That 
year the justice department’s Antitrust Division 
began prosecuting some of the largest conglomerates 
under the Celler-Kefauver Act. The next year there 
was a perceptible slowing in the growth of these 
mammoth corporations. One factor was adverse pub¬ 
licity generated by a House subcommittee’s hearings. 
Justice Department action and threats constituted a 
second factor. Most important, perhaps, were the 
RICHARD M. NIXON Administration’s anti-inflation 
measures, which significantly reduced the amount of 
risk capital banks were willing to advance for mergers. 

Supporters of conglomerates claim that the effi¬ 
ciency that derives from the pooling of financial re¬ 
sources will result In higher standards of living for 
Americans, Many critics, however, agree witluhisto- 
rian samuel eliot morison’s assessment: “The power 
that these [conglomerates] wield is terrific, their abil¬ 
ity to affect people’s lives is frightening and their lack 
of a guiding principle or philosophy is appalling.” 

CONGREGATIONALISTS 

Puritans who founded Plymouth (1620) and 
Massachusetts Bay {1629) Colonies/ Cambridge 
Platform, 1648, effectively established Congre¬ 
gationalism as a slate church throughout New 
England/ Instrumental in founding Harvard, 
..Yale and Dartmouth/ Doctrinal emphasis on 
autonomy injluenced U.S. Constitution/ Incor¬ 
porated into the United Church of Christ, 1957 

The religious freedom sought by the puritans who 
founded the Plymouth colony (1620) and massa- 
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CHUSETTS BAY Golony (1629) was not the freedom for 
all men to follow their conscience, but the freedom to 
establish their religion as the one true church. The first 
to arrive were the pilgrim Separatists, who were Pu¬ 
ritans wanting to separate completely from the 
Church of England. By far the greatest number of the 
early refugees from Anglican persecution, however, 
were the nonseparating Congregationalists, who 
sought to reform the Church of England according to 
their views that a true church existed when, and only 
when, a group of believers came together, professed 
their faith and took a covenant of allegiance to God, 
These churches, patterned after the congregations de¬ 
scribed in the New Testament, were self-governing 
units, independent of bishop or any other hierarchy. 
A minority among the early Massachusetts settlers 
were the Presbyterians, also Puritans, who had tried 
and failed to reform the established church according 
to their views. Whatever their differences, Presbyte¬ 
rians and Congregationalists agreed on the Calvinist 
doctrine of predestination and on the necessity for the 
unity of church and state. 

In Massachusetts Bay Colony, Congregationalists 
quickly set about establishing their faith as the state 
religion. Only church raembers-a minority among 
men who through a public confession of faith and re¬ 
ligious experience could prove their predestination 
for salvation—could vote in the elections for the 
Massachusetts General Court, the Colony’s legisla¬ 
ture; the civil magistrates had the authority to see that 
all Colonists observed the outward, forms of piety, 
such as attending church; and the ministers advised 
the legislature and magistrates on civil matters in¬ 
volving religious questions. But many Colonists 
chafed under the rigid authoritarianism of the Puritan 
theocracy, and in 1646, under the double threat of a 
rising Presbyterian tide at home and the birth of reli¬ 
gious toleration in England, the Massachusetts Gen¬ 
eral Court called for a conference of ministers at 
Cambridge, The resulting Cambridge Platform of 
1648, which defined church government and the rela¬ 
tion between church and state according to Puritan 
orthodoxy, effectively established Congregationalism 
as the state church in most of New England, Eventu¬ 
ally, in the harsh and hysterical spectacle of the salem 
WITCH TRIALS of the I690s, the Puritan ortliodoxy vir¬ 
tually destroyed itself, and liberal Congregationalism 
fell heir to its position of hegemony in New England 
life. In 1699 at Boston the Brattle Street Congrega¬ 
tional Church was founded with free and open mem¬ 
bership, dropping the previous requirement of a 
“confession of faith.” 

As members of the established church of Connecti¬ 
cut, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, the Congre¬ 
gationalists were active in founding harvard, yale, 
DARTMOUTH, Williams and Amherst colleges to pro¬ 
vide for an educated clergy. The Congregationalists 
became the most influential religious group of the 
Colonial era, and their tenets, which placed so high a 
value upon independence from centralized church 


authority, were mirrored in their support of the Rev¬ 
olution and reflected in the letter of the u.S. 
CONSTITUTION, Congregatioiialist political influence 
had reached its highwater mark by the late 18th cen¬ 
tury,, however, And in the first decades of the I9th 
century, a strong liberal dissent arose within the ranks 
of the church itself under the leadership of william 
ELLERY CHANNiNG and othei's opposing the strict 
Congregationalist adherence to Calvinism, with iLs 
emphasis upon predestination and the base state of 
human nature. In 1825 this group withdrew from the 
church to form the American Unitarian Association. 

(See UNITARIANS,) 

In 1931 the Congregational Churches united with 
the Christian Church to form the Congregational 
Christian Churches and in 1957 this body joined with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church to become the 
United Church of Christ, The latter merger was the 
first example of Protestant unification by churches 
having sharply differing backgrounds, organizations, 
rituals and liturgies. The church had approximately 
two million members in the early 1970s. 

CONGRESS, U.S. 

Authorizedby U.S. ConsHlution [raiijkd, 1789)1 
Legislative branch of Federal Government/ Di¬ 
vided into two chambers—Senate and House of 
Representatives/ Briefly dominant branch of 
Government duringpost-Civil War era/ Growth 
ofpolitical parties enhaticed presidential power, 
diluted that of Congress/Bricker Amendment, 
to limit President’s powers, defeated 

Based loosely on the models provided by the conti¬ 
nental CONGRESS and the British houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, the U.S, Congress was established by Article 1 
of the constitution and first met in New York on 
March 4, 1789. The form of the Congress-two 
chambers: a senate elected by state legislatures witli 
two senators per state, and a house of representa¬ 
tives elected popularly according to each stale’s pop¬ 
ulation—was the result of a much debated compro¬ 
mise at the constitutional convention, The 
two-house formulation was thus intended to satisfy 
demands by both the large and the small states, the 
latter gaining equal representation in the Senate, 
the former gaining greater representation in the lower 
house. As the legislative branch of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, Congress was specifically authorized by the 
Constitution to enact measures for the collection of 
taxes, to regulate commerce, to declare war and pro¬ 
vide for the national defense, to lay down tariffs and 
to provide for the general welfare. Congress, however, 
was forbidden to pass mea.sures abridging the rights 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights (see constitutional 
amendments) or other rights enumerated within the 
body of the Constitution. 

Among the important , powers shared by both 
houses is the right to conduct investigations, and over 
the years inquiries launched by standing or special 
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committees of Congress have uncovered a variety of 
abuses in American political, financial, industrial, 
labor union, diplomatic and law enforcement prac¬ 
tices. Such probes have focused public attention upon 
these problems and have often led to remedial legis¬ 
lation. Occasionally, however, Congress has been 
charged with abusing the investigative function, with 
individual congressmen using their power to investi¬ 
gate as a platform for publicity and as a stepping- 
stone to higher office, (See contempt of congress.) 

The authors of the Constitution clearly anticipated 
that Congress would be the dominant branch of gov¬ 
ernment; yet only rarely has Congress lived up to 
these expectations. The executive branch, headed by 
the President, has long been the major initiator of 
policy, while, in general, Congress has been relegated 
to the role of approving, disapproving or modifying 
these presidential initiatives. The potential power of 
Congress, however, remains great and at times has 
become real. Often in American history, Congress has 
acted to thwart a President, denying him legislative 
sanction for important parts of his program. The re¬ 
fusal of Congress to enact internal improvement 
measures recommended by President john quincy 
ADAMS (1825-29) or to pass into law a whole range of 
social welfare proposals of President harry s, tru- 
MAN (1945-53) are but two instances of the use of 
congressional power to prevent changes in the status 
quo. Similarly, Congress may force through legisla¬ 
tion opposed by the President by overriding his veto. 
This requires a two-thirds vote in each house and has 
often been accomplished, Congress also has the ulti¬ 
mate power over both executive and judicial officials 
in that it can deprive them of their offices through the 
impeachment process, This power has been used only 
rarely against a President, In 1868 President Andrew 
JOHNSON, at odds with Congress over post-civiL war 
domestic policy, was impeached by the House but the 
Senate acquitted him by one vote. In 1974 the House 
Judiciary Committee voted a bill of impeachment 
against President Richard m. nixon as a result of the 
WATERGATE SCANDAL, and Nixon, under heavy pres¬ 
sure from Congress and the public, resigned his office, 
the first President to do so. 

In general, though not always, tension between 
Congress and the President becomes most acute when 
one or both houses of Congress are dominated by the 
party opposed to the Chief Executive, A weak Presi¬ 
dent of whatever parly, however, invites congres¬ 
sional dominance. During the Administration of an 
ineffectual President, Andrew Johnson (1865--69), 
Congress, then controlled by a vigorous radical re¬ 
publican element, achieved a power it has never 
since regained, ordering reconstruction policies 
according to its own wishes and completely ignoring 
those of the President, 

Recently there has been strong sentiment in both 
houses to reassert congressional authority, particu¬ 
larly in foreign relations, This movement has grown 
out of disillusionment with the Chief Executive’s 


conduct of foreign relations and undeclared war, first 
in Korea (1950-53) and then in Vietnam (1964-73), 
An early effort to limit executive control of foreign 
policy was the bricker amendment, proposed in 
1953, which would have restricted the President’s 
treaty-making powers had it been adopted. Later, 
during the Vietnam war, increasingly strong senti¬ 
ment in both houses was displayed in favor of limiting 
the President’s war-making powers, 

Despite the longtime decline in congressional influ¬ 
ence, no President, however strong or popular, can 
afford to take the Federal legislature for granted, 
Several Presidents, assuming their strength and pop¬ 
ular support was too great to be resisted, have come 
to grief by ignoring or riding roughshod over congres¬ 
sional sensibilities, Such was the fate of President 
WOODROW WILSON who, in 1919-20, failed to secure 
Senate ratification of the treaty of Versailles, A 
more recent instance was the failure of President 
franklin d. Roosevelt’s effort, in 1937, to secure 
legislative approval of his plan to enlarge the supreme 
court. Roosevelt hoped that by increasing the num¬ 
ber of justices he would be able to secure a majority 
on the court that would declare his new deal social 
and economic legislation constitutional, The Senate, 
although heavily Democratic, was deeply incensed by 
what it considered to be an assault on a sacred institu¬ 
tion and issued a stinging rebuke to the President, 
Thereafter Roosevelt’s influence with the legislative 
branch was significantly lessened, and his domestic 
programs were increasingly blocked or drastically 
modified by the two houses. 

That the Congress has rarely been able to exert its 
primacy as an initiator of policy stems from: its struc¬ 
ture, in which power is fragmented among key com¬ 
mittee chairmen, who advance to these positions of 
power solely on the basis of long service; its size, par- 
ticularlyin the House-presently with 435 members— 
which makes for unwieldiness; the tendency of a rep¬ 
resentative to be more a promoter of the interests in 
his own district rather than a national legislator 
reflecting national concerns; and the lack of legal, re¬ 
search and clerical help for Congress (the executive 
branch presently has 1,5 million civilian employees 
compared to only 30,000 for Congress). In addition, 
the growth of the party system, with the President as 
party leader, has greatly enhanced the Chief Execu¬ 
tive’s power while lessening that of the Congress. 

CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS 

First drawn up, 1842, as electoral subdivisions 
within .states/ Supreme Court’s “one man, one 
vote” ruling, 1964, required districts to have 
nearly equal populations 

Before 1842, members of the U,S. house of repre¬ 
sentatives were chosen in statewide, at-large elec¬ 
tions, but that year the Congress directed state legis¬ 
latures to subdivide their polities into congressional 
election districts, each to send one representative to 
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the House. Thereafter it became common practice for 
the party in control of a state legislature to draw up 
misshapen districts tailored to contain a majority of 
voters favoring its candidates, a device known as 
GERRYMANDERING. Furthermore, most state legisla¬ 
tures, controlled by rural legislators, drew up districts 
so that rural areas continued to retain greater repre¬ 
sentation than the faster growing cities. Although re¬ 
formers attempted to correct such imbalances, legis¬ 
latures pretty much followed their own whim until 
1962, when the supreme court intervened and ruled 
that the courts could order reapportionment of state 
legislative districts if legislatures failed to do so. Two 
years later in the Wesberry u. Sanders om, the Su¬ 
preme Court handed down its “one man, one vote” 
decision requiring congressional districts throughout 
the nation to have nearly equal populations. As a re¬ 
sult of this decision and the new population figures of 
the 1970 census, the 93rd Congress, which met in Jan¬ 
uary, 1973, had more House members from districts 
nearly equal in population than any Congress in his¬ 
tory. In fact, in 385 of the 435 House districts, the 
population varied less than one percent from the state 
average congressional district population, The Con¬ 
stitution does not require a representative to reside in 
the district he or she represents (only within the state), 
but because it is good election politics to do so, the 
overwhelming majority of representatives live within 
their own district lines, 

CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL OF HONOR (see 
Medal of Honor) 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Unofficial "verbatim” record'of daily congres¬ 
sional proceedings! Published daily since March 
iim 

When a congressman arrives at his office in the morn¬ 
ing, he may read whatever he said the day before on 
the floor of the House or Senate, as set down in The 
Congressional Record, the unofficial “verbatim” ac¬ 
count of the daily proceedings of Congress that has 
been published each day that Congress has been in 
session since March 4,1873; If a congressman expe¬ 
riences second thoughts about what he has said from 
the floor, he may make the appropriate changes and 
his words will be corrected for posterity in the final 
version of the Record. And although he may have 
been unable to deliver his speech on the floor, he may 
still insert it in the Record Before 1873 private pub¬ 
lishers brought out accounts of congressional activi- 
iics-Annals of Congress, 1789-1824; ilegtoer of 
Debates, 1824-37; Congressional Globe, 1833-73; 
these journals were often inaccurate, to the extent that 
Congress finally decided to become the publisher of 
the unofficial record of its own daily proceedings. The 
official record of congressional activity is set down in 
the Journal of the Senate and, the Journal of the 
House, published annually since 1789. ' 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Originated within American Federation of Labor 
{AFL) as Committee for Industrial Organiza¬ 
tion, 1935, to organize ma.s's-production indus¬ 
tries/Expelled from AFL, 1937/ Reorganized as 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1938/ 
United with AFL,. 1955 " 

During the 1935 Atlantic City, N.J., convention of the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL), a debate 
raged that would change the future of millions of fac¬ 
tory workers and the American labor movement itself, 
The question: How should organized labor approach 
the armies of workers employed in the burgeoning 
mass-production industries—automotive, electrical, 
steel, rubber? Should they be organized, in the AFL 
tradition, along, craft lines such as sheet metal work¬ 
ers, or according to industry such as auto workers? 

At the 1935 convention the fiery john l. lewis, 
president of the United Mine Workers (UMW) and a 
veteran of bloody coalfield clashes with management, 
spoke of an earlier meeting with other members of the 
AFL leadership at which his arguments for industrial 
unionism had been sidestepped. On the subject of his 
AFL colleagues, Lewis thundered, “They seduced me 
.. .lam enraged and ready to rend my seducers limb 
from limb., . 

In rebuttal to Lewis’ charges of deception, Daniel 
Tobin of the Teamsters’ Union praised labor’s “rock 
of ages,” the principle of craft-union autonomy. Put 
to a vote at the convention, the resolution favoring 
industrial unionism was defeated, but afterward 10 of 
the defeated leaders formed within the AFL the 
Committee for Industrial Organization “to encourage 
and promote organization of workers in .the 
mass-production industries...In 1936 the AFL 
suspended 10 CIO unions, and following another year 
of bitter internal feuding, these unions were expelled 
altogether, The ejected group went on to organize le¬ 
gions of American factory workers. In its most mili¬ 
tant action, in 1936, the group encouraged some 
40,000 auto workers keeking union recognition to 
close General Motors’ plants in spectacular sitdown 
STRIKES. By 1937 CIO membership had grown to 3.7 
million, nearly a million more workers than in AFL 
ranks; ClO’slargest industrial unions were the United 
Automobile Workers (UAW) and the United Steel¬ 
workers. 

In 1938 the no-longer maverick committee reor¬ 
ganized itself as a completely independent body 
under the name Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
with Lewis as president. After Lewis resigned as CIO 
■chief executive in 1940 and pulled the UMW out of 
the CIO entirely in 1942, the stage was set for eventual 
accommodation between the two rival giants of orga¬ 
nized labor. In 1955 CIO president Walter reuther 
and AFL head george meany brought their organi¬ 
zations together in merger, with Meany winning elec¬ 
tion as president of the newly united AFL-CIO, 


CONGRESS OF RACIAL EQUALITY 

Founded in Chicago, 1942/ Used sit-ins and 
picket lines to fight discrimination against 
blacks/ Freedom Rides in South, early 1960s, 
won national attention/ CORE endorsed "Black 
Power” concept, 1966 

After campaigning for a quarter century to win blacks 
their full civil rights within white society through a 
program of direct, nonviolent action, the Congress of 
Racial Equality (CORE) veered sharply in the late 
1960s to advocacy of “Black Power” and “separat¬ 
ism." Disputing those who called separatism “reverse 
racism" and “self-segregation,” CORE officials con¬ 
tended that this concept, under which blacks and 
whites would each control their respective institu¬ 
tions, was the only means to achieve peaceful coexis¬ 
tence between the races. 

The idea for a nonviolent, direct-action civil rights 
group originated in the early 1940s with James 
Farmer while he,was race relations secretary for the 
pacifist Fellowship of Reconciliation in Chicago. 
Farmer was instrumental in the founding of CORE in 
1942, when a group of University of Chicago students 
staged the first successful sit-in at a Chicago restau¬ 
rant. In the late 1940s and 1950s CORE emerged as a 
loose federation of chapters using the sit-in and 
picket-line strategy to attack discrimination in public 
facilities, housing and employment. During this pe¬ 
riod, CORE’S membership was predominately white 
and middle class-people who believed that moral 
suasion would awaken the conscience of the nation. 

In the early 1960s,CbRE gained national attention 
for the CIVIL rights movement through its “Freedom 
Rides" in the South and began .to. attract many black 
members, particularly students. The beatings and bus 
burnings the Freedom Riders suffered helped win in¬ 
creasing sympathy for the movement throughput the 
country, and Congress responded by passing the civil 
rights act of 1964. CORE then expanded its activi¬ 
ties in the South to include massive voter registration 
drives, 

CORE entered its “Black Power” phase in 1966 
when Floyd McKissick became national director. In 
1968, after Roy Innis succeeded McKissick, CORE 
closed its, active membership roles to whites and 
pressed on with a program of separatism which 
stressed the right of .blacks to control businesses and 
public institutions within their own areas but did not 
rule out cooperation between blacks and whites when 
it was to their mutual advantage. 

CONKLING, Roscoc (i Wm) 

Republican political boss and U.S. senator from 
N.Y, 1867-81/ Opposed Civil Service reforms 

As the son of a former congressman and Federal 
judge, Albany, N,Y,-born:(1829) Roscoe Conkling, 
from the beginning: of his career, actpd almost as 
though positions of power were his by birthright. Ap¬ 



pointed Albany’s district attorney at 21, Conkling first 
won election to the U.S, House of Representatives in 
1858, and after serving in the House (1859-63; 1865- 
67), he was elected to the U.S, Senate in 1867, As a 
senator and stalwart supporter of President ulysses s, 
grant, he was awarded absolute control by Grant 
overall Federal appointments in New York. But when 
Grant left the White House in 1877, Conkling soon 
found himself at war with the general’s successor, 
RUTHERFORD B, HAYES, as Hayes supported civil 
service reformers bent on destroying the very spoils 
SYSTEM that formed the basis of Conkling’s power. In 
1880 Conkling’s attempt to engineer Grant’s nomina¬ 
tion for a third presidential terra failed, and the next 
occupant of the White House, James a. garfield, im¬ 
mediately appointed a Conkling foe as customs col¬ 
lector of the port of New York, In protest against what 
he called “snivel” service reforms. Conkling resigned 
from the Senate in 1881, expecting to be reelected by 
the New York State legislature the following year, But 
the no-longer pliant legislators shunned Conkling, 
and he was never returned to office. Retiring from 
politics, he practiced law in New York City until his 
death from the elTects of exposure in the blizzard of 
1888, 

CONNALLY, To/m (79/7- ) 

Governor of Tex., 1963-68/ Secretary of the 

Treasury, 1971/ Wounded in Kennedy assassin¬ 
ation, 1963/ Indicted for bribery, 1974 

First in state and then. in. national politics, Texas 
Democrat John B. Coimally forged a personal politi¬ 
cal career that was for decades closely linked to the 
fortunes of his powerful mentor, lyndon b. Johnson. 
Born in rural Floresville, Tex., in 1917, Connally 
earned a law degree from the University of Te'xas 
(1941) and joined Johnson’s group of political inti¬ 
mates as a campaign strategist while the future Senate 
majority leader and President was serving in Con¬ 
gress, As Johnson’s star rose, so did Connally’s. In 
1962, when Johnson was Vice President, of the U.S. 
under john. f, Kennedy, Connally was elected gover¬ 
nor of Texas—an office he would hold for three suc^ 
cessive two-year terms. On Nov, 22,1963, Connally 
rode in the same car that carried President Kennedy 
on a political tour of Dallas and. was wounded in the 
hail of assassin’s bullets that took the President’s life, 
A conservative identified with Texas oil interests, 
Connally-rafter Johnson’s departure from the Presi¬ 
dency in 1969—doffed his old party loyalties to accept 
President RICHARD m. Nixon’s appointment as Secre¬ 
tary of,the Treasury in 1971 and promptly negotiated 
a downward revaluation of the dollar. He supported 
Nixon in the 1972 presidential campaign and for¬ 
mally joined the Republican Party the next year, 
Connally was indicted in 1974 for bribery, perjury 
and conspiracy on charges of having taken a cash 
bribe in return for helping milk producers to obtain 
an increase in Federal milk-price supports in 1971, 
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CONNALLY, Tom (Thomas Terry) (1877-1963) 

U.S. representative, 1917-29, and senator, 

1929-53, from Tex./ Chairman, Senate Foreign 

Relations Committee, 1941-46,1949-53 . 

Few congressmen of the Great Depression and 
WORLD WAR II years could match Texas Democratic 
Senator Tom Connally either in the flamboyance of 
their performance on Capitol Hill or in the real 
wielding of power. In his later years the very model of 
a veteran congressman, with frock coat, silver hair and 
sonorous oratorical voice, Connally, as chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee (1941-46, 
1949-53), played a powerful role in winning congres¬ 
sional approval of the foreign policies of Presidents 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and HARRY S. TRUMAN at a 
time when America was emerging as a major force 
upon the world stage. His sponsorship of the con¬ 
nally RESOLUTION, in 1943, paved the way for the 
founding of the united nations. He served as vice 
chairman of the U.S. delegation at the founding con¬ 
ference of the U.N. in 1945 and as American repre¬ 
sentative to the General Assembly in 1946, 

Born in Texas in 1877 and raised on a cotton farm, 
Thomas Terry Connally won two terms in the Texas 
legislature before his election to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1916. He retained his House seat 
until elected to the Senate in 1928. In domestic affairs 
Connally regularly opposed the passage of civil rights 
legislation but supported farm relief and other eco¬ 
nomic measures of the new deal. Retiring from office 
in 1953, Connally remained influential in Democratic 
politics until his death at age 86 in 1963, 

CONNALLY RESOLUTION 

Passed by U.S. Senate, Nov., 1943/ Paved way 

for U.S, entry into U.N. 

In 1943, with the outcome of world war ii still in 
doubt, the U.S, was determined first to bring the war 
to a victorious conclusion and then to set up interna¬ 
tional peace-keeping machinery that would prevent 
its like ever happening again. Both the Senate and the 
House had discussed resolutions expressing U.S. in¬ 
tentions to help create an international peace-keeping 
organization, the united nations, but these had not 
been passed—primarily because they seemed to re¬ 
linquish too much of U, S. sovereignty to the prospec¬ 
tive world organization. Introduced in late October, 
1943, by U.S, Senator Thomas connally of Texas, the 
Connally Resolution on the U.N. was debated by the 
Senate for 12 days and finally passed, Nov. 5,1943, by 
a vote of 85-5. Stating in part that any treaty with re¬ 
spect to the U.N. “shall be made only by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate,” the resolution re¬ 
assured anxious lawmakers that U.S, sovereignty 
could not be compromised without congressional ap¬ 
proval and opened the way to American participation 
in the San Francisco Conference of 1945 at which the 
U.N. charter was drafted. 


CONNECTICUT, STATE OF 

Fifth state to ratify U.S. Constitution, Jan. 9, 
1788/ Area, 5009 scj, mi./ Pop., 3,032,217 
(1970)/ Capital, Hartford, founded 1636/ First 
explored by Dutch, 1614/ Settled by English 
imigrisfrom Plymouth Colony, 1633/ Chartered 
as Colony by British Crown, 1662/ New Haven 
Colony absorbed, 1665/ Western Reserve lands 
transferred to Ohio Territory, 1800/ Center of 
brass industry, insurance, arms manufacture, 
helicopter and submarine construction, 1970s 

Two hundred years ago, on the eve of the American 
Revolution, Connecticut was a relatively isolated 
Colony of small towns, impoverished farms and strict 
Puritanism. Today Connecticut is crisscrossed with an 
excellent network of highways, is heavily industrial¬ 
ized and ranks as the nation’s wealthiest state, with a 
per capita income of more than $5000. Its population 
of 3,032,217 (1970), nearly 50 percent Roman Catho¬ 
lic, is heavily concentrated in Connecticut’s 23 cities; 
the state’s population density of 623.7 persons per 
square mile is the fifth highest among the states in 
the Union. 

Connecticut’s history under the white man began in 
the early years of the 17th century when first the 
Dutch, and then the British, claimed the wide fertile 
valley that the Indians called Quinnehtukqut—“be¬ 
side the long tidal river.” Eventually its spelling was 
anglicized to “Connecticut,” and the name was also 
given to the broad river that flows through the region 
eri route to the sea at Long Island Sound, 

Although the Dutch had claimed the valley on the 
strength of an exploratory trip up the river by naviga¬ 
tor Adriaen Block in 1614, British settlers began mov¬ 
ing into what is now Connecticut in 1633, when a 
small group of emigres from the Plymouth colony 
sailed boldly upriver beneath the guns of the Dutch 
fort at the present site of Hartford and established the 
settlement of Windsor several miles to the north. The 
next year a handful of English traders established an 
independent settlement that eventually became the 
town of Wethersfield. 

The first large-scale migration into Connecticut 
came in 1636, whenTHOMAS hooker, a Puritan min¬ 
ister, led his flock of 60 persons out of massachuseto 
and overland to the site that he named Hartford. 
Connecticut was now the site of three independent 
“river towns,” which, after some squabbling over ter¬ 
ritorial rights, joined forces in 1637 for the sake of 
mutual defense in the wake of a surprise attack on 
Wethersfield by a band of Pequot Indians, In the re¬ 
sulting PEQUOT war a group of Colonists proceeded 
to hunt down and kill many of the tribe, ending the 
Indian, threat in Connecticut and opening the entire 
area for peaceful settlement. 

The union of the three towns was formalized in 
1639 with the drafting of the remarkable document 
called the fundamental orders of Connecticut, 
which marked the true beginning of the Connecticut 


Colony. Inspired by the preachings of Hooker, a 
strong believer in self-government, the Fundamental 
Orders established a unique and independent body of 
law that was to serve as the basis of Connecticut’s 
government, both as a Colony and a state, for almost 
the next 200 years. 

The dynamic Connecticut Colony soon absorbed its 
only rivals in the vicinity—Saybrook and the new 
HAVEN COLONY. The tiny fortified settlement of Say- 
brook, at the mouth of the Connecticut River, became 
part of Connecticut in 1644, ending an ambitious but 
unfulfilled colonization scheme that had begun when 
the Earl of Warwick granted the land from Narragan- 
sett Bay westward “to the South Sea” to Lord save 
AND sele and Lord Brooke in 1631. The lords had 
hoped that Puritans would migrate to Saybrook di¬ 
rectly from England, but the settlers never came. 
Connecticut’s acquisition of Saybrook only a year 
after the formation of the loosely knit new England 
CONFEDERATION gave it Control of the Connecticut 
Valley and a legal claim to the lands on either .side of 
the river, 

The absorption of the New Plaven Colony in 1665 
ended the rule of the only theocracy in Colonial 
America. Founded in 1638 by john davenport and 
theophilus EATON, New Haven was a church-ruled 
.state whose rigid code of blue laws was drawn al¬ 
most literally from the Mosaic law of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Although New Haven opposed the idea of 
joining Connecticut, it eventually agreed to do so, in 
1665, as the more palatable alternative to being swal¬ 
lowed up by NEW YORK, 

A powerful incentive for New Haven was the lib¬ 
eral charter granted to Connecticut in 1662 by King 
Charles II. Unlike most other Colonial charters, 
which established firm control by British authorities, 
GonnecticuGs was basically no more than royal affir¬ 
mation of the continuance of the political freedom 
and self-government that the Colony had been prac¬ 
ticing under its Fundamental Orders, The Colonists 
regarded the charter so highly that they refused to 
surrender it in 1685, when King James II sought to 
annul it and link Connecticut to the dominion of 
NEW ENGLAND. Two years later Sir edmund andros 
appeared in Hartford as the king’s agent and de¬ 
manded the charter. Though it was brought to him, 
while Gov. Robert Treat was arguing for its retention, 
the lamps in the room, were extinguished, and the 
charter mysteriously disappeared, Connecticut lore 
has it that the charter was concealed by the Colonists 
in a hollow tree that was to become famous as Hart¬ 
ford’s charter oak. The British Crown eventually 
restored the charter in 1689. 

Connecticut’s growth as a Colony proved slower 
than that of neighboring New York, Massachusetts 
and RHODE ISLAND. With its population scattered 
among some 70 small towns, each prizing its indepen¬ 
dence, the Colony was never able to develop a com¬ 
mercial center such as those of nearby new york 
city, boston and Newport, Its economy was based on 


farming, and agriculture was then so primitive that 
most farms produced only enough for the needs of the 
local area, To discourage religious dissent, the Col¬ 
ony’s powerful puritans forged the Saybrook Plat¬ 
form of 1708, providing for centralized control of all 
the Colony’s churches, With the approval of the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, the congregational church thus 
became the only official religious body of the Colony, 
Not until 1818, when Connecticut promulgated its 
first constitution, replacing the charter of 1662, were 
church and state officially separated. 

Resentful of British laws and taxes, Connecticut 
quickly embraced the rebel cause during the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR, supplying large numbers of soldiers 
and supplies to george Washington’s armies, The 
Revolution also marked the beginning of the trans¬ 
formation of the frugal Connecticut farmer, long ac¬ 
customed to improvising and repairing his own tools, 
into the fabled Yankee tinker, ready to pit his skill 
and ingenuity against any sort of mechanical prob¬ 
lem, As one of the 13 original states, Connecticut was 
the fifth to ratify the u.s, constitution, on January 
9, 1788. Two years earlier the state had ceded to the 
U.S, various lands claimed by it in the West, retaining 
title only to its western Reserve, a parcel of land be¬ 
yond PENNSYLVANIA that was transferred in 1800 to 
the OHIO Territory, leaving the State of Connecticut 
with its pre.sent borders and area of 5009 square 
miles. 

The small factories that had sprung up in Connect¬ 
icut during the Revolution were to multiply many 
times in the early 19th century. A combination of 
improved transportation, large-scale immigration of 
laborers into the state, readily available waterpower 
and the absence of British competition made Con¬ 
necticut a fertile area for industrialization. From a 
tiny button factory in Waterbury grew the state’s im¬ 
portant brass industry, which now embraces more 
than a dozen major firms with plants dotting the Nau¬ 
gatuck Valley from Ansonia to Torrington, as well as 
Bridgeport, Connecticut’s most industrialized city. 
Connecticut’s large modern firearms industry dates 
from 1798, when Eli whitney— a graduate of yale, 
founded in New Haven in 1701—opened a gun fac¬ 
tory near New Flaveii and successfully demonstrated 
his revolutionary technique of assembling rifles from 
standardized, interchangeable parts, The technique 
was later copied by samuel colt, whose Hartford 
factory became world famous for its handguns, Con¬ 
necticut remains the center of the nation’s small-arms 
industry and the insurance business, 

Today the state produces an enormous variety of 
goods ranging from silverware and sewing machines 
to helicopters and atomic submarines, valued at more 
than $7,7 billion per year. 

See Richard 1. Bushman: From Puritan to Yankee: 
Character and the Social Order in Connecticut, 

CONNECTICUT COMPROMISE (see 
Constitutional Convention) 
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CONQUISTADORS 

ICth-centwy Spanish explorers and soldiers of 
fortune/ Conquerors of Spain’s empire in the 
New World 

The age of New World conquest that began in 1492, 
with Columbus’ first American voyage, saw no more 
daring nor so avaricious or ruthless a breed of lead¬ 
ers as the Spanish conquistadors. In 1513, nine years 
after Columbus’ return from his final transatlantic 
crossing, juan ponce de LEdiN embarked upon his fa¬ 
bled search for the fountain of youth, discovering and 
claiming for Spain, instead, the peninsula of Florida. 
The same year, vasco niIiNez de balboa crossed the 
Isthmus of Panama, becoming the first white man to 
set eyes upon the Pacific Ocean. In 1519 hernando 
CORTES put ashore in Mexico and soon conquered, 
plundered and mercilessly subjected the Aztecs to his 
personal will. In 1528 Phnfilo de Narvdez (see nar- 
vAez expedition) perished with most of his men in a 
shipwreck off the present state of Texas, but a few 
men, including cabeza de vaca, survived to spread 
rumors of golden cities that, in 1540, lured Francisco 
Coronado out of Mexico into North America (see 
Coronado’s expedition), where he extended Span¬ 
ish claims over hundreds of thousands of square miles 
of new territory. About the same time, hernando de 
SOTO— who had served Francisco Pizarro in his 1532 
conquest of the Peruvian Incas—also went looking for 
a “city of gold.” Landing in Florida with a force of 600 
soldiers, he trekked northward into the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, westward to the Ozarks and Oklahoma 
and, before his death of fever in 1542, discovered the 
Mississippi River, Although none of the conquista¬ 
dors actually found a true golden city, they did indeed 
enrich themselves and Spain’s coifers with plundered 
Indian treasure and helped make Spain the greatest 
European power of the 16th century. 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America. 

CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 

Those who refuse to enter military service on 
moral or religious grounds/ Selective Service Act 
of 1917 recognized COs on religious grounds 
only/ W.W TI legislation broadened religious 
categories and providedfor alternative service in 
CO camps/ Vietnam War saw unsuccessful at¬ 
tempts to broaden CO categories 

“I preferred arrest to learning to hate and kill,” stated 
Henry Web er, an Array inductee in world war ii who 
had been drafted despite his claim of conscientious 
objection. Court-martialed for disobedience of 
orders, Weber was condemned to death, becoming the 
only conscientious objector (CO) ever to receive a 
capital sentence, This provoked such public outcry 
that his sentence was commuted to five years in 
prison. Yet his case illustrated many of the legal and 
moral dilemmas that have attended the question of 
conscientious objection ever since the passage of the 


SELECTIVE service Act of 1917 (see . CONSCRIPTION, 
military), in which the categories for conscientious 
objection were, defined. 

Among the settlers, the Quakers, the Mennonites 
and the Church of the Brethren were: pacifist sects 
(see pacifism), and, indeed, state constitutions were 
often written to exempt a particular local sect from the 
requirement to bear arms in time of war or to serve in 
state militias. But only Rhode Island, in 1673, had 
ever exempted nonreligious conscientious objectors 
from military service. 

In both the revolutionary war— when mass 
conscription wasn’t yet a, practice-and the civil 
WAR— when it was legal for a conscript to pay a sub¬ 
stitute to assume his place in the ranks—conscientious 
objection never became a serious issue. It was during 
WORLD WAR I. with the passage of the Selective 
Service Act, that the legal grounds for conscientious 
objection were first spelled out and tied to religion- 
requiring that the CO belong to a “well-recognized” 
religious sect or organization with a pacifist creed. 
Provisions were made for COs to do alternative 
service on farms, but 500 nonreligious COs were 
court-martialed during World War I for their refusal 
to report for noncombatant service, 

World War II saw legislation that broadened CO 
categories to include religious sects previously unrec¬ 
ognized as pacifist and established Civilian Public 
Service Camps in which recognized objectors were 
required to perform alternative service without payor 
family allowances. On their own authority, local draft 
boards were empowered to decide the sincerity or in¬ 
sincerity of each CO who came before them for a 
hearing, Some 6000 such were prosecuted and impris¬ 
oned during World War II, including large numbers of 
JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES, wliose religion denied gov¬ 
ernmental authority to compel any form of human 
service. 

During the controversial Vietnam war, the Su¬ 
preme Court, in a history-making 1970 case, granted 
CO status to Eliott Ashton Welsh II even though 
Welsh had not based his request on belief in a Su¬ 
preme Being and had in fact struck the word “reli¬ 
gious” from his CO application. Instead, Welsh said 
his pacifist beliefs developed from the reading of his¬ 
tory and sociology. The important thing, said Justice 
HUGO BLACK in his majority opinion, was that Welsh 
stuck to his beliefs with the tenacity of a deeply reli¬ 
gious person, In a 1971 case, however, the Supreme 
Court refused to exempt from the draft men who 
claimed the right to choose the wars in which they 
would fight. In turning down the appeals of two men, 

Justice THURGOOD MARSHALL Said each was sincere in 
his conscientious objection to the Vietnam War, but 
they could not qualify for CO exemption because they 
did not oppose all wars. The refusal of the draft 
boards and the courts to expand the CO exemption 
for objectors to the Vietnam War caused many young 
men to go into exile in Canada and other foreign 
countries. 
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CONSCRIPTION, MILITARY 

Conscription Act of 1861 nation’s first compul¬ 
sory military service law/ Selective Service Act 
of 1911 basis of draft in W.W. I/ Selective Ser¬ 
vice Training Act of1940 basis of conscription in 
W. W. 11/ Selective Service Act of1948 and Uni¬ 
versal Military Training Act of 1951 effective in 
Korean War and, as amended, in Vietnam War 

Until the CIVIL WAR, nationwide military conscription 
was unknown in America. During the revolution¬ 
ary WAR, Virginia and Massachusetts resorted to tak¬ 
ing conscripts when invaded by the British, but de¬ 
spite the pleadings of Gen. george Washington and 
the efibrts of the continental congress, national 
conscription was never implemented. (See conti¬ 
nental ARMY.) In the war of i8i2 the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment called upon the states to meet military quotas 
mobilized from their own State Militias, but as often 
as not its requests were ignored by the states. 

At the onset of the Civil War, floods of volunteers 
at first answered the call to arms in both the North and 
the South, but by April, 1862, the Confederacy had to 
resort, to compulsory conscription to fill out the thin¬ 
ning ranks of its forces, and less than a year later the 
Union did likewise. The Conscription Act of 1863— 
passed by Congress, on March 3 of that:year and 
shortly signed into law by President abraham Lin¬ 
coln— required all men between 20 and 45 years of 
age to register for the draft. However, the law allowed 
any prospective conscript to buy temporary ex¬ 
emption from military service for the sum of $300 or 
he could be permanently exempt if he hired a substi¬ 
tute to fight in his place. These inequities in favor of 
the rich were partly responsible for the bloody New 
York DRAFT RIOTS of 1863. 

After the Civil War, conscription was dropped, not 
to be revived again until 1917, the year of U.S. entry 
into world WAR I. Widely attacked at the time as un¬ 
constitutional and as a step that would “Prussianize” 
America, the SELECTIVE service Act of May 18,1917, 
established a Federal Selective Service Board above 
a broad system of local boards. Within three weeks of 
. (he act’s passage, nearly 10 million men were regis¬ 
tered for the draft. A second law enacted in August, 
1918, raised total enrollment by the war’s end, on 
Nov. 11,1918, to more than 24 million. The World 
War I legislation provided for exemption from the 
draft for certain categories of conscientious objec¬ 
tors and certain hardship , cases. In the course of 
World War I, the Selective Service System inducted 
some 2.8 million men. 

: On Sept. 16,1940, about 15 months before U.S. en¬ 
trance into WORLD WAR 11 , Congress passed the Selec¬ 
tive Service Training Act of 1940, the first peacetime 
draft in tlie nation’s histoiy'. Modeled on the World 
War I plan, it placed central administrative authority 
in National Selective Service Headquarters in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C,, while local boards handled the details of 
calling men for conscription. Within a month of the 


act’s passage, some 16,5 million men between ages 21 
and 35 were registered for the draft, with those in¬ 
ducted to serve for a period of one year. A few weeks 
before Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7,1941, 
sentiment against conscription ran so high that an 
amendment to extend the period of military service by 
30 months carried in the House of Representatives by 
the margin of a single vote. Although Selective Ser¬ 
vice rarely met its monthly quotas thereafter, it nev¬ 
ertheless provided some 10 million of the nearly 15 
million Americans under arms in World War II. 

Under the Selective Service Act of 1948 and later 
the Universal Military Training Act of 1951, the U.S, 
mobilized for the Korean war and maintained a 
large standing army throughout most of the cold 
WAR years of the 1950s and early 1960s. The 1951 act, 
with later technical amendments, provided the basis 
for conscription for the Vietnam war of the 1960s and 
early 1970.S— a war in which resistance to the draft 
often took the form of violent attacks by protesters on 
local boards, or the flight of resisters to foreign coun¬ 
tries to avoid service, In 1970 President richard m, 
NIXON proposed the elimination of the peacetime 
draft and its replacement with a professional, all¬ 
volunteer army. Congress permitted the Selective Ser¬ 
vice law to lapse in June, 1973. 

CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 

Begun in 19th century as a movement to protect 

U. S. natural resources such as timber/ Today fo¬ 
cuses on environment as a whole 

The deterioration of the environment concerned 
some thinkers as early as the beginning of the 19th 
century, when thomas Jefferson lamented the num¬ 
ber of American farms whose soil had already been 
ruined by poor farming methods. But a frontier spirit 
filled the land, and most Americans long believed that 
the continent’s natural resources were inexhaustible. 

The voice of a true conservation movement was first 
heard in America in the 1850s, when naturalists began 
to warn of possible disaster if the exploitation of na¬ 
ture by farmer, huntsman and industrialist was not 
regulated. Among them were henry dayid thoreau 
and the scholar and diplomat george perkins 
MARSH, who, in his writings such as Man and Nature 
(1864), warned that the earth was fast becoming, an 
unfit place for habitation. 

But still such pleas went largely unheard, Following 
the CIVIL WAR die great buffalo herds were virtually 
destroyed, passenger pigeons were hunted to extinc¬ 
tion and vast sections of the American wilderness 
were, subjected to savage exploitation. The carnage 
committed against wildlife was accompanied by, huge 
Federal giveaways of land and mineral resources, 
as between 1850 and 1871 millions of acres of public 
lands were ,.either sold cheaply or granted outright 
to the railroads and other private interests. 

During the Presidency of rutherford b. hayes, 
(1877-81), Interior Secretary carl schurz helped 
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publicize the need to save the forests from timber 
raiders, and in 1891, Interior Secretary John V, Noble, 
inspired by the eloquent pleadings of naturalist john 
MUIR, managed to get Congress to pass the Forest Re¬ 
serve Act that empowered the President to set aside 
and reserve public forest lands, President benjamin 
HARRISON promptly designated 13 million acres for 
this purpose. President grover Cleveland set aside 
another 21 million acres later in the 1890s, and in the 
first decade of the 20th century President Theodore 
ROOSEVELT— prodded by gifford pinchot, who 
headed the Division of Forestry—increased forest re¬ 
serves to 172 million acres in 21 states, at the same 
time setting aside mineral, water and fuel resources 
and doing much to convince the public of the need for 
a serious national conservation program, Roosevelt 
established extensive wildlife preserves and 18 na¬ 
tional monuments (four of which later became na¬ 
tional parks—grand canyon, Olympic, Lassen 
and the Petrified Forest), It was Pinchot who probably 
coined the word “conservation"—based on “conserv- 
ance,” a British term then used to describe govern¬ 
ment forests in India—and the term would give focus 
to the growing movement to preserve natural re¬ 
sources. 

The Weeks Act, passed in 1911, empowered the 
Government to buy lands for inclusion in a national 
forest system. Five years later Congress established 
the National Park Service to oversee existing national 
parks and.establish new ones. Yellowstone Park, cov¬ 
ering some two million acres, had become the first na¬ 
tional park in 1872, After the creation of the National 
Park Service, the number of national parks rose from 
14 to 21 by 1929—often over vigorous opposition 
from private developers and the timber industry. 
Eventually the Government would hold one-fifth of 
all standing timber in the nation. 

In the 1930s President franklin d, Roosevelt, 
working through Congress, made the next major push 
for conservation, motivated in part by a desire to alle¬ 
viate the social effects of the Depression and the great 
dust storms that blew out of the drought-ridden 
Southwest. In 1933 Congress created the Tennessee 
valley authority to help restore ruined farms, con¬ 
trol floods and supply low-cost electricity to a large 
area of the South, and, in 1935, the Soil Conservation 
Service was formed to combat nationwide erosion 
losses. In many parts of the country both cattle and 
sheep grazing were more closely regulated. Mean¬ 
while state funds for wildlife projects were raised 
through the licensing of hunters and fishermen, and 
national forests were increased by 11 million acres at 
the same time as huge reforestation projects were un¬ 
dertaken by the civilian conservation corps. 

By the time of world war ii, various organizations 
founded over the years—among them the Sierra Club 
(1892), Audubon Society (1905), Izaak Walton 
League of America (1922) and the Wilderness Society 
(1935)—were active jn lobbying for conservation 
measures. By the early 1970s there were more than 65 


such major conservation organizations and untold 
numbers of smaller ones. Largely because of the 
efforts of these groups, a broader view of the goals of 
the conservation movement has taken hold. Recently 
the movement has seen as its object not merely the 
preservation of wilderness and wetlands areas but the 
correction of a whole related complex of environ¬ 
mental problems, ranging from urban air pollution to 
the possible despoiling of the arctic wilderness by the 
petroleum industry. 

Conservation groups have increasingly resorted to 
court action to forward their ends, bringing suits 
against Federal agencies and private companies 
deemed guilty of environmental irresponsibility. 
Chief among such organizations is the Environmental 
Defense Fund founded in 1967, which counts among 
its activists both scientists and legal experts. Groups of 
scientists have also organized to educate the public 
about environmental problems. Among these, the 
Committee for Environmental Information is based 
at Washington University, St, Louis, Mo., and the Sci¬ 
entists Institute for Public Information has chapters 
throughout the nation. 

See Samuel P. Hays: Conservation and the Gospel of 
Efficiency. 

CONSPIRACY LABOR LAWS 

Courts followed precedent of English common 
law in holding labor unions to be “conspiracies, ” 
early 1800s/ This doctrine overturned in Com¬ 
monwealth V. Hunt, 1842/ Unions prosecuted 
under Sherman Anti-Trust Act as conspiracies in 
restraint of trade, 1894,1908/ Clayton Anti-Trust 
Act’s exemption of unions struck down by U,S. 
Supreme Court, 1921,1927/ Norris-La Guardia 
Act, 1932, iimiied use of injunctions in labor dis¬ 
putes/ Supreme Court exempted unions from 
conspiracy prosecution, 1941 

In thelate 18th and early 19thcenturies, organizations 
of journeymen began forming in America for the 
purpose of forcing improvements in working condi¬ 
tions from employers. At this time skilled workers 
were earning .$4 to $6 for a workweek averaging more 
than 70 hours. Between 1805 and 1815 local societies 
of journeymen cordwainers—or shoemakers-in 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore and Pittsburgh 
staged frequent strikes to enforce their demands for 
higher wages and a 10-hour day. Many of the strikers 
were arrested and convicted under the English com¬ 
mon law holding that an act which is innocent and 
legal when performed by an individual nevertheless 
becomes dangerous and unlawful when carried on by 
a group. Thus “a conspiracy of workmen to raise their 
wages” was held by the courts to be a criminal offen.se, 
Armed with this weapon, employers went on to smash 
most fledgling unions and break their strikes. 

Not until 1842 was the conspiracy doctrine over¬ 
turned in court. The Supreme Judicial Court of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in the case of commonwealth v. hunt, 


held that a labor union was a lawful institution so long 
as the methods it used in attaining its ends were “hon¬ 
orable and peaceful.” But during the next several 
decades, state legislatures, at the behest of employers, 
passed laws that redefined the phrase “honorable and 
peaceful,” pinning the tag “malicious mischief” on 
such labor union activities as picketing during strikes. 
In 1890 Congress heeded the protests of consumers 
and small businessmen who felt themselves victim¬ 
ized by the monopolistic practices of the nation’s 
growing corporate trusts, and passed the sherman 
anti-trust act to outlaw “every contract, combina¬ 
tion in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, 
in restraint of trade or commerce, ,..” But it was 
labor, not the trusts, that would first rim afoul of the 
Sherman Act, During the Pullman strike of 1894 the 
American Railway Union supported the striking 
workers of the Pullman Company by refusing to work 
on any train carrying a Pullman car. The Government 
reacted by obtaining a Federal court injunction that 
forbade the union from interfering with the railroads’ 
operations or encouraging any worker to strike. The 
injunction was based on the ground that the strike was 
a conspiracy in restraint of trade and therefore a vio¬ 
lation of the Sherman Act. When EUGENE v. debs and 
other union officials defied the injunction, they were 
convicted andjailed for contempt, the Pullman strike 
ending in a defeat for labor. From 1894 on, employers 
regularly obtained injunctions in Federal and state 
courts to blunt labor’s efforts to organize unions and 
conduct strikes. But the heaviest blow yet dealt to 
unions came in 1908, in the danbury hatters’ ca.se, 
The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision held that a union 
attempting to boycott the goods of any firm engaged 
in interstate commerce could be sued for triple dam¬ 
ages under the Sherman Act as a conspiracy in re¬ 
straint of trade. 

In 1914 a Congress that had grown increa.singly 
sympathetic to the cause of trade unionism included 
in the clayton anti-trust act a provision barring 
the use of court injunctions in labor disputes, except 
where necessary to prevent “imminent and irrepara¬ 
ble injury”.to property. The act also declared that “the 
labor of a human being is not a commodity or article 
of commerce,” and that unions were not to be “con¬ 
strued to be illegal combinations in restraint of trade 
under the anti-trust laws,” 

AMERICAN federation OF LABOR President SAMUEL 
GOMPERS hailed the Clayton Act of 1914 as “labor’s 
charter of freedom,” But the U.S. Supreme Court 
later made Gompers choke on his words, when in a 
sweeping decision in 1921, it permitted the Duplex 
Printing Press Company to obtain an injunction 
against the International Association of Machinists, 
which had called a strike against Duplex and an¬ 
nounced a boycott of the company’s presses, The high 
court held that the labor-protection clauses in tlie 
Clayton Act applied only to action by the workers 
employed by Duplex, and not the 60,000 members of 
the international union who, said the court, had no 


personal controversy with the company. Therefore, a 
boycott against Duplex’s presses was an illegal com¬ 
bination or conspiracy in restraint of trade, still un¬ 
lawful under the Sherman Act. 

A few years later the Supreme Court further weak¬ 
ened the Clayton Act by ruling in the Bedford Stone 
Case (1927) that the refusal of the members of a 
stonecutters’ union to work on stone quarried by men 
hostile to their union was an “unreasonable” restraint 
of trade. The Bedford decision plus a rash of injunc¬ 
tions issued by Federal courts against unions in the 
1920s touched off a prolonged drive by congressional 
prolabor forces against “government by injunction” 
that culminated in the passage of the norris-la 
GUARDIA anti-injunction ACT in 1932. This act 
sharply restricted the power of Federal courts to issue 
injunctions in labor disputes and thus revived the 
Clayton Act’s protection of union rights, In 1941 the 
Supreme Court followed Congre.ss’lead by overruling 
its earlier decision in the Duplex Printing Press Case 
and affirming the Clayton Act’s exemption of unions 
from prosecution as conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
See Foster R, Dulles: Labor in America, A History. 

CONSTITUTION Old Ironsides) 

CONSTITUTION, U.S. 

Signed by delegates to Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, Sept. 11,1787/ Ratified by all 13 states be¬ 
tween Dec. 7,1787, and May 29,1790/ Oldest 

operative national comstitution in the world 

Now the oldest written national instrument of gov¬ 
ernment in force anywhere in the world, the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States had its genesis in the 
failure of the first charter of the young nation, the 
ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION, to provide for a strong 
and workable central government, Drawn up during 
the summer of 1787 by the constitutional conven¬ 
tion meeting in Philadelphia and signed by the dele¬ 
gates on September 17 of that year, the new document 
was later ratified by all 13 states—the first to do so, 
Delaware, on Dec, 7,1787; the last, Rhode Island, 
May 29,1790, With its ratification on June 21,1788, 
by New Hampshire—the ninth .state to do so—it took 
effect as the law of the land. 

The Constitution established a wholly novel form 
of government, a federal republic in, which certain 
powers were granted to the central government while 
others were reserved for the states, and the ultimate 
wellspring of power lay with the people’s vote. 
Although its basic provisions have remained un¬ 
changed for nearly 200 years, the Constitution, which 
provided for its own amendment, has nonetheless 
been broadly altered in its dictums and precise mean¬ 
ings through, interpretation by the Federal judiciary 
and 26 constitutional amendments. 

In its , broad statement of principles, embodied in 
the Preamble, the document recognizes that the peo¬ 
ple are the ultimate source of power through the 
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opening phrase, “We the People of the United States, 
in Order to form a more perfect Union,.The Pre¬ 
amble goes on to state that the purpose of government 
is to “establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general 
Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to our¬ 
selves and our Posterity ..The phrase “promote 
' the general Welfare” has, particularly in recent dec¬ 
ades, been interpreted by the courts as an enabling 
clause empowering the Congress and the executive 
to engage in a variety of programs—such as social 
SECURITY and Federal aid to education—that the 
document’s authors could hardly have foreseen. 

Article I of the Constitution establishes the Con¬ 
gress, dividing that body into two chambers: a senate, 
in which each state is represented by two members; 
and a HOUSE of representatives, in which the size of 
each state’s delegation is apportioned according to its 
population. Thus the interests of the small states were 
thought to he guaranteed by their equal representa¬ 
tion in the, upper house, while the interests of the large 
states and the needs of the Federal Government itself 
were to find champions in the presumably more na¬ 
tionally oriented lower house. Of Article I’s further 
sections. Section 8 enumerates the powers of the Con¬ 
gress while Section 9 lists several fundamental restric¬ 
tions on congressional power. Section 10 limits the 
sovereignty of the states, prohibiting to them such 
powers as the right to issue currency or make war. Ar¬ 
ticle I is by far the longest and most detailed portion 
of the Constitution, reflecting the authors’ view that 
Congress should be the most powerful branch, 
Article II establishes the executive department, 
vesting “executive Power” in the President. The arti¬ 
cle goes on to describe the powers of the President, the 
manner of hiS: election and the qualifications neces¬ 
sary for the office—that he be a native-born American 
over the age of 35., 

. Article III establishes the Federal judiciary and de¬ 
fines the powers of the Federal courts, while Article 
IV outlines relations between the Federal Govern¬ 
ment and the states and defines duties and obligations 
among the states.. Article IV provides for the admis¬ 
sion of new states into the Union and guarantees each 
state “a Republican Form of Government,” 

Article V establishes procedures for amending the 
Constitution, while Article VI declares the Constitu¬ 
tion to be the “supreme Law of the Land,” binding on 
all Federal and state officials and requiring them to 
take an oath to support and uphold its provisions. Ar¬ 
ticle VIR the last article in the document, merely pro¬ 
vides for the ratification of the Constitution by the 
states. The first 10 amendments to the Constitution- 
known as the Bill of Rights—guarantee such rights 
as freedom of speech, religion and the press, and due 
process of law in civil and criminal trials. The Bill of 
Rights was amended to the Constitution in 1791 after 
if had already been ratified by the states. But its inclu¬ 
sion had been promised earlier in order to assure the 
document’s acceptance by the states. 


Recognizing that their powers of prediction were 
small, the authors of the Constitution contented 
themselves with a brief document, limited in scope to 
defining the general forms and powers of the Federal 
Government and its branches, Historians hold that it 
is this very brevity and lack of detail that has per¬ 
mitted the Constitution to survive the vicissitudes of 
time and events, its wording being general enough to 
allow for new interpretations necessary to meet the 
challenges of a changing nation and world. Yet in its 
basic outlines—which both define and limit the 
powers of the Federal and state governments—the 
Constitution remains steadfast and unchanging. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 

First 10 amendments, the Bill of Rights, adopted 
in 1791 to guarantee the citizen’s basic individual 
liberties/llth Amendment, 1795, denied Federal 
courts jurisdiction in disputes between citizens of 
one State and the government of another/ Uth 
Amendment, 1804, decreed that electors in presi¬ 
dential contest shall cast separate ballots for 
Fresident and Vice President/ IM Amendment, 
1865, abolished slavery in U,S./ 14th Amend¬ 
ment, 1868,grantedcitizenshiprightsto Negroes/ 
15th Amendment, 1870, barred states from deny- 
. ing franchise on racial grounds/ 16th Amend¬ 
ment, 19 B, granted Federal Government right to 
impose income tax/ 17th Amendment, 19B, es- ' 
tablished popular election of senators/ 18th, 
Amendment, 1919, prohibited manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic beverages in U,S. / 19th Amend¬ 
ment, 1920, enfranchised women/ 20th Amend¬ 
ment, 1923, abolished “lame duck" session of 
Congress and established new date for presiden¬ 
tial inauguration/ 21st Amendment, 1933, re¬ 
pealed 18th Amendment [Prohibition)/ 22nd 
Amendment, 1951, Imited a President to a max¬ 
imum of two terms/ 23rd Amendment, 1961, 
granted franchise to citizens of Washington, 

D. C., in presidential elections/ 24th Amendment, 
1964, ended poll taxes/ 25 th Amendment, 1967, 
empowered President to appoint a Vice President 
when that office falls vacant/ 26th Amendment, 
1971,loweredvotingagefrom21 to 18 

Recognizing that the constitution of the, united 
states was not a document to be preseived un¬ 
changed for all time, but a foundation for rational 
rule, its authors provided—in Article V of the Consti¬ 
tution—for its amendment in the future. Being essen¬ 
tially suspicious of shifting popular opinion, the 
Founding Fathers purposely made the amendment 
procedure difficult. They were, determined to, insure 
that each proposed amendment would be required to 
pass a grueling test of discussion, debate and analysis 
before being enacted into law, And, indeed, of the 
more than 2500 amendments proposed in Congress 
since 1789, only. 26 have weathered the requirements 
of passage by two-thirds of both Federal houses and 


approval by three-quarters of the state legislatures, 
Yet, taken as a whole, these 26 amendments have 
drastically altered the original document. They have 
enormously enlarged th.e powers of the central Gov¬ 
ernment, wliile significantly decreasing those of the 
state governments. 

First through 10th Amendments: Bill of Rights 

It was in keeping with the liberal philosophy of the 
day, with its emphasis on the “natural rights of man,” 
that the first 10 amendments to the Constitution, 
known as the Bill of Rights, were adopted. The dele¬ 
gates to the Constitutional Convention discussed the 
inclusion of a bill of rights with the original docu¬ 
ments, but the general feeling was that such a spelling 
out of citizens’ rights would be superfluous since the 
states had already guaranteed such rights in their own 
constitutions. However, strong anti-federalist op¬ 
position to the Constitution arose, based on the fears 
of many that a powerful central government was in¬ 
compatible with liberty, and it soon became apparent 
that the ratification of the Constitution by the states 
would be endangered without a promise that a bill of 
rights would be added to it. In fact, the Massachusetts 
ratifying convention specifically demanded a bill of 
rights—as did Maryland and later New York, When 
the 1st Congress under the new Federal regime met in 
1789, one of its first actions—formally put forth by 
JAMES MADISON— was a proposal to adopt a series of 
constitutional amendments affirming the individ¬ 
ual’s rights to life, liberty and property. Quickly rati¬ 
fied by the states, these 10 amendments became part 
of the supreme law of the land in 1791—only a year 
after the last of the states, Rhode Island, had ratified 
the basic Constitution. 

The First Amendment in the Bill of Rights pro¬ 
hibits Congress from legislating to create an estab¬ 
lished national religion or to abridge “the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition... for a re¬ 
dress of grievances.” Straightforward in its language, 
the First Amendment lias nonetheless been the source 
of deep controversy,, particularly in recent years. 
The Supreme Court has sometimes interpreted this 
. amendment loosely—stating, for example, that the 
power of a congressional committee to require tes¬ 
timony of a witness does not violate his right of free 
speech. Yet, in the School Prayer decision (1963), the 
court narrowly held that the age-old custom of open¬ 
ing the public-school day with a reading from the 
Bible was in violation of the “religious establishment” 
clause of the amendment, 

In recent years the Second Amendment has proved 
equally controversial. It confers upon the people the 
right “to keep and bear Arms” to maintain “a well 
regulated Militia.” Whether the right to bear arms 
should be construed today as an all-inclusive right 
to keep firearms remains a debatableissue. — 

Amendments Three through Eight are intended to 
pro tect the individual from any arbitrary action by the 


Federal Government that might affect either his 
property or his liberty. A direct reaction to the Colo¬ 
nial experience, the Third Amendment severely limits 
the Federal Government’s right to quarter troops on 
private property; in time of peace the owner’s consent 
is required, while in time of war forced quartering is 
permitted only as “prescribed by law.” 

Protecting citizens from “unreasonable searches 
and seizures” of “their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects,” the Fourth Amendment holds such searches 
permissible only upon the issuance of a warrant based 
“upon probable cause”—in other words, where there 
is evidence of a crime or a conspiracy to commit a 
crime. The extent to which the Fourth Amendment 
pro tects the citizen against wiretaps and other modern 
forms of electronic eavesdropping remains a moot 
point of law, constantly under adjudication in the 
courts. 

The basic guarantor of the rights of the accused, the 
Fifth Amendment not only protects a person from 
forced self-incrimination—giving evidence against 
himself—in Federal proceedings, but also demands 
that “No person shall be held to answer for a capital, 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment 
or indictment of a Grand Jury. ..” It protects the in-, 
dividual against double jeopardy and demands that 
no one be “deprived of life, liberty, or property, with¬ 
out due process of law” within Federal jurisdictions. 

Guaranteeing “a speedy and public trial” in Fed¬ 
eral criminal proceedings, the Sixth Amendment 
grants the defendant the right to confront his accusers, 
obtain “witnesses in his favor, and,.. have the As¬ 
sistance of Counsel for his defence.” The Seventh 
Amendment grants the right of a jury trial in Federal 
civil cases where the amount at issue exceeds $20, 

The Eighth Amendment protects the individual 
from “excessive bail,,. excessive fines.,. [and] cruel 
and unusual punishments” for his crimes. The defini¬ 
tion of a “cruel and unusual punishment” has long 
been debated, particularly in respect to the death 
penalty, A 1972 Supreme Court decision while, in 
effect, forbidding capital punishment—at least tem¬ 
porarily—left the door open for additional adjudica¬ 
tion on this question and the possible reinstatement of 
the death penalty under redrawn and carefully 
worded statutes. 

The Ninth Amendment states that no natural rights 
are abridged merely because they were not enumer¬ 
ated in the preceding eight amendments of the Bill of 
Rights, while the lOtli Amendment specifically pre¬ 
serves for the people and the states all powers “not 
delegated to the United Stales by the Constitution.” 

While protecting the Individual from Federal in¬ 
terference with his traditional liberties, the Bill of 
Rights makes no mention of state responsibilities for 
guarding these same rights. In the last decade of the 
18th century, it was the central Government that was 
widely felt to pose a potential threat to liberty. The 
state governments—many of which already had bills 
of rights in their own constitutions—were generally 
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thought to be the guarantors of liberty. Often this 
proved not to be the case, but it was not until ratifica¬ 
tion of the 14th Amendment that the Federal courts 
were granted a weapon to enforce many of the guar¬ 
antees stated in the first 10 amendments upon state 
jurisdictions. 

11th Amendment: Limiting Jurisdiction 
of Federal Courts 

Ratified in 1795, the 11th Amendment grew out of a 
court case (chisholm v. Georgia) in which two citi¬ 
zens of South Carolina sued the state of Georgia, de¬ 
manding return of property it had seized. Although 
the Constitution specifically provided for Federal ju¬ 
risdiction in such cases, representatives of Georgia 
held to the common-law proposition that a sovereign 
state cannot be sued—whether by its own citizens, cit¬ 
izens of another state or the government of another 
state—without its consent. The Supreme Court 
upheld the plaintifl's, but in the wake of the decision, 
the threat to state sovereignty was quickly realized. 
The 11th Amendment was thus soon proposed and 
ratified to deny Federal courts such jurisdiction. In¬ 
terestingly, this was to prove the last amendment that 
lessened the power of the Federal Government. 

12th Amendment; Election of President 
and Vice President 

In the presidential elections of 1800, a tie vote oc¬ 
curred in the electoral college, motivating the 
12th Amendment, ratified in 1804. Under the original 
electoral procedure, as defined by the Constitution, 
the presidential candidate receiving the highest total 
vote in the Electoral College was to be President and 
the candidate receiving the next highest total, Vice 
President. On Feb, 11,1801, the Electoral College- 
primarily through misunderstanding—cast 73 votes 
apiece for thomas Jefferson and aaron burr, 
throwing the election into the Flouse of Representa¬ 
tives, where each state cast a single vote. Not until the 
36th ballot, and after much political maneuvering, 
was Jefferson elected President. To prevent a recur¬ 
rence of this situation, the 12th Amendment stipu¬ 
lated that electors cast separate ballots for President 
and Vice President, with the candidate receiving the 
majority of the vote for each office winning election. 
In the event that no candidate receives a majority, 
then the election goes to the House, where that body 
chooses among the three candidates who polled the 
highest votes in the Electoral College. Only once since 
adoption of the 12th Amendment has the election of 
either the President or the Vice President been de¬ 
cided in the House of Representatives. This was in the 
1824-25 election when a deadlock in the Electoral 
College was resolved by a House vote placing john 
QUINCY ADAMS in the Presidency, 

13 th A mendment: A bolition of Slavery 

Not until 1865 was there to be another amendment 
to the Constitution. Then came the first of three 


amendments, ratified in quick succession, to confirm 
changes that had already occurred in the nation, while 
at the same time laying the legal basis for drastic 
change in both the immediate and distant future. The 
13th (ratified, 1865), 14th (ratified, 1868) and 15lh 
(ratified, 1870) Amendments were a direct result of 
the CIVIL WAR. The 13th abolished slavery within the 
U.S. and the 15th specifically denied to the states the 
right to abridge or deny a citizen’s voting rights “on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servi¬ 
tude.” But of the three Civil War amendments, it is the 
14th that stands preeminent. 

Uih Amendment: Protection of Citizens’Rights 

The 14th Amendment was written to meet specific 
political requirements: To punish former officials of 
the defeated confederate states of America by 
denying them citizenship rights; to punish Confeder¬ 
ate creditors by repudiating the South’s debt; to give 
citizenship to former Negro slaves. However, the 
amendment was so worded as to have implications far 
beyond the limited intention of its authors, 

Section One of the 14th Amendment grants citi¬ 
zenship to “All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof,,, .’’This, in effect, extended all rights of cit¬ 
izenship to former slaves. The Section goes on to de¬ 
clare that “No state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States, nor shall any State de¬ 
prive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any person within its 
jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws,” The 
“due process of law” phrase—which also appears in 
the Fifth Amendment—was now specifically applied 
to the states. Numerous Supreme Court decisions have 
since interpreted this linkage as enforcing upon the 
states many of the guarantees stipulated in the Fed¬ 
eral Bill of Rights, such as freedom of speech, therighi 
to counsel in all criminal cases and the privilege of 
refusing to testify against oneself. Similarly, the 
phrase “equal protection of the laws” has, within the 
past few decades, been employed by the Supreme 
Court as a weapon with which to strike down state 
racial ordinances, such as school segregation. (See 
BROWN V. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA.) 

Section Two of the Nth Amendment recognized 
that the end, of slavery had abolished the Three-fifths 
Clause of the Constitution, under which five “other 
persons” (slaves) had counted as three whites in fixing 
the number of representatives each state had in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. Thus with the end of 
slavery the Southern states gained representation 
based on their total populations (whites and blacks 
counted equally), a result that seemed unfair to the 
Republicans. Radical Republican leader Rep, tuad- 
DEUS STEVENS complained that this amounted to re¬ 
warding the South for having revolted against the 
U.S, Government, Therefore, Section Two provided 
that if a state denied the right to vote to citizens of the 
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U.S,, “the basis of representation therein shall be re¬ 
duced in the proportion which the number of such 
male citizens shall bear to the whole number of male 
citizens twenty-one years of age in such State.” The 
South was, in effect, given a choice—either enfran¬ 
chise blacks or lose the representation based on those 
blacks who were not allowed to vote. But in the 
years after reconstruction, the Southern states 
denied the vote to blacks and no effort was made by 
Congress to punish them. 

IStli Amendment: Voting Rights of All Citizens 

Similarly, the stronger provisions of the 15th Amend¬ 
ment, barring states from denying the vote to blacks, 
were for many years evaded in the South by such 
tactics as literacy tests, poll taxes, the grandfather 
CLAUSE and white primaries, 

Uth Amendment; Income Tax 

If the Civil War amendments attempted to extend 
political democracy in the U.S,, the 16th Amendment 
(ratified, 1913), by authorizing the Federal income 
tax, laid the groundwork for increased economic 
equality and the vast growth of the national Govern¬ 
ment. This amendment was made necessary when the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in 1895, invalidated an income 
tax law enacted by Congress. 

17th Amendment; Election of Senators 
by Popular Vote 

With the adoption of the 17th Amendment (ratified, 
1913), providing for the direct election of senators, 
one of the Founding Fathers’ most cherished bul¬ 
warks against more direct control of Government 
by the people was abolished. Under the Constitution, 
senators were to be chosen by state legislatures, on the 
theory that these bodies—themselves elected by a re¬ 
stricted electorate—would select members of the 
educated propertied elite to the Federal upper house, 
Senators so chosen presumably would protect prop¬ 
erty interests against the assumedly more democratic 
inclinations of the lower house. By the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, the Senate had become, not the 
enlightened conservative body envisaged but, in the 
view of many, a generally reactionary bastion of 
wealth and privilege. As a surge of progressive feeling 
swept the nation during the Administrations of Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT, sentiment grew apace for the direct 
popular election of senators, thus making them more 
responsible to the public will, By the time woodrow 
WILSON was elected President in 1912, the sentiment 
was .so strong as to be irresistible, and the following 
year the 17tli Amendment was ratified and went into 
eflfect. 

18lb Amendment: Prohibition 

Although not every amendment has extended the 
liberties of Americans, only one has forthrightly cur¬ 
tailed them: the 18th Amendment (ratified, 1919) that 
outlawed the manufacture, sale and transportation of 


intoxicating beverages, The culmination of a decades- 
long reform effort that had achieved full or partial 
success in a number of states, the prohibition move¬ 
ment found fertile soil in the climate of moral up¬ 
lift surrounding U.S. participation in world war i. 
Although Prohibition was only loosely and capri¬ 
ciously enforced throughout the 1920s, the power of 
the “dry” lobby remained such as to turn back all 
attempts to repeal—or even to modify—the amend¬ 
ment for more than a decade. 

19th Amendment: Women's Suffrage 

Like the Nth, 15th and 17th Amendments—all of 
which broadened popular control of Government— 
the Uth Amendment (ratified, 1920) struck another 
blow for democracy by enfranchising women. Since 
many of the leaders in women’s .suffrage movement 
had long been a,s,sociated with the Prohibition move¬ 
ment, it was logical that the success of one should 
quickly be followed by the success of the other, Like 
Prohibition, the cause of women’s suffrage benefited 
from the moral fervor of the World War I years, To an 
extent never before true, women had taken part in 
national defense: selling Liberty Bonds, working in 
war plants and volunteering for duty in military hos¬ 
pitals, The granting of the vote was, in part, recogni¬ 
tion of these services, but it was also linked to a feeling 
of hypocrisy about fighting a war abroad to “make the 
world safe for democracy,” while simultaneously 
denying at home the fundamental democratic right of 
the vote to about half the population. 

20th Amendment: Terms for President, 

Vice President and Members of Congress 

The 20th Amendment (ratified, 1933) democratized 
the Government still more—if only indirectly—by 
abolishing the “lame duck” session of Congress and 
significantly shortening tlie “lame duck” term of the 
President, It authorizes a new Congress to meet on the 
third day of January following the November election 
and provides for a new President and Vice President 
to assume office on the 20th day of January following 
election, instead of two months later, in March, as had 
previously been the case, 

list Amendment; Repeal of Prohibition 

After a 14-year experiment with Prohibition, the 
21st Amendment (ratified, 1933) repealed the Federal 
injunction against alcoholic beverages, returning the 
issue to the states, where it has remained ever since. 

22nd Amendment: Limiting Presidential Term 
of Office 

The 22nd Amendment (ratified, 1951) provides that 
no President may remain in office for more than two 
full terms (or, in the case of a Vice President who suc¬ 
ceeds to the Presidency, for more than, one full terra 
if he has served more than two years of his predeces¬ 
sor’s terra), The amendment was enacted largely in 
response to the four successive electoral successes of 
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President franklin d. Roosevelt and to prevent the 
rise of a popular presidential despot. 

23rd Amendment: Vote for District of Columbia 
Residents in Presidential Elections 

The 23rd Amendment (ratified, 1961) enfranchises 
the citizens of the Federal city of Washington, D.C„ in 
presidential elections, Although the amendment per¬ 
mits Washingtonians to vote for Presidents, they re¬ 
main largely disfranchised since they still have no 
voting representation in Congress and possess only 
marginal power in the government of their own city. 

24th Amendment: Abolition of Poll Tax 

The 24th Amendment (ratified, 1964) again broad¬ 
ened the franchise, this time by forbidding poll taxes 
in primaries of general elections for Federal offices, 

25th Amendment: Presidential Disability 
and Succession 

Twice during the 20th century the President of the 
U.S, has, by reason of illness, been unable to carry on 
the duties of his office. Four times in this century the 
nation has been left without a Vice President when 
that official succeeded to the Presidency upon the 
death of his predecessor. To deal with such situations 
the 25th Amendment (ratified, 1967) was proposed 
and ratified. It provides that when the office of Vice 
President is vacant the President may appoint a new 
Vice President, subject to the approval of both houses 
of Congress, and this provision was carried out when 
the Vice President resigned in 1973, The Vice Presi¬ 
dent may also become acting President when the 
President formally states that he is incapacitated or 
when “the Vice President and a majority of either 
the principal officers of the executive departments or 
of such other body of Congress may by law provide” 
declare “that the President is unable to discharge 
the powers and duties of his office.” The 25th 
Amendment is hedged with provisions that would 
prevent a cabal from overthrowing the President and 
that provide for the resumption of his office by the 
President when he ceases to be incapacitated. 

26ih Amendment: Lowering Voting Age to 18 

The 26th Amendment (ratified, 1971) lowers the 
voting age from 21 to 18. The impetus for this reform 
grew out of the Vietnam war, fought, in large part, by 
men too young to vote, Opposition to the war by 
the young brought attention to the irony of demand¬ 
ing sacrifice from the young without giving them a 
voice in the decision leading up to such demands, 
The amendment procedure, slow and cumbersome 
as it is, has initiated profound changes in the nature 
of the American Government, society and economy. 
What began two centuries ago as a Constitution to 
uphold the rights of property and the liberties of the 
individual against the tyranny of the majority has, 
largely through the amendment procedure, evolved 
into a document that grants sovereignty to the major¬ 


ity while still respecting minority rights. Because of 
the amendments, the Constitution has remained a 
“living” document, responsive to changing times and 
changing values, 

CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Convened, May 25,1787, in Philadelphia/ “Vir¬ 
ginia Plan’’for strong central government pre¬ 
sented, May 29/ Demand by NJ, for unicameral 
legislature, with equal state representation, voted 
down, June 19/ “Connecticut compromise” on 
popular representation adopted, July 16/ Final 
draft of Constitution signed. Sept. 17, 1787/ 
Document sent on for ratification by the states 

On May 25,1787,55 delegates from 12 of the 13 newly 
independent American states—only Rhode Island re¬ 
fused its invitation to participate—gathered in an at¬ 
mosphere of mixed apprehension and expectation in 
Philadelphia’s independence hall, They had been 
called together by Congress, at the suggestion of the 
ANNAPOLIS convention of 1786, and charged with 
the task of amending the articles of confedera¬ 
tion. The latter had served as the law of the land 
since 1781, But under the Articles Congress suffered 
from a lack of power to enforce its measures, while 
the central government possessed neither an execu¬ 
tive to carry out unified national policy nor a judici¬ 
ary to resolve interstate disputes, such as those that 
had already arisen over navigable waterways and 
interstate commerce, Goaded by the inadequacies of 
the Articles of Confederation, the convention sought 
to produce a charter that would balance a host of 
competing countrywide interests, protect minority 
rights and, at the same time, establish an effective 
central government. The odds against success in this 
endeavor were staggering, but the document ham¬ 
mered out that summer in Philadelphia has stood 
for nearly 200 years as the Constitution of the 
United States. 

To THOMAS JEFFERSON, lookiug On from his distant 
vantage point as U.S. minister to France, the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention appeared an “assembly of 
demigods,” and, in truth, it was an extraordinary ag¬ 
gregation of political talent that included george 
WASHINGTON (chosen president of the convention), 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, ROBERT MORRIS, JAMES MADISON 
and ALEXANDER HAMILTON, For the most part the del¬ 
egates were young, relatively wealthy men who were 
dismayed by the seeming impotence of the central 
authority established by the Articles of Confedera¬ 
tion, Many were fearful that the lack of a strong, 
united government would invite either anarchy or 
dictatorship in separate parts of the whole and were 
frightened by the extremely democratic tendencies 
that had been unleashed in the states by the Revolu¬ 
tion, Such signs of impending chaos as the recent 
debtors’ revolt in Massachusetts, shays’ rebellion, 
were a major factor in convincing moderates and 
conservatives alike that a stronger central government 
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was necessary. Although a few delegates were vehe¬ 
mently opposed to any form of strong central govern¬ 
ment, most were agreed that if the United States were 
to survive, a drastic realignment between the powers 
of the states and of the Union would be necessary. 

Called by the Congress only to amend the Articles 
of Confederation, the convention began by boldly ig¬ 
noring its limited charge and set to work at once to 
write the totally new Constitution. Debate quickly 
centered on how the states were to be represented; 
whether ail states would have an equal vote in the 
Federal legislature or would be represented there ac¬ 
cording to population. On May 29, four days after the 
body had convened, Gov. edmund Randolph of Vir¬ 
ginia presented a plan—probably drawn up by Madi- 
son—that proposed a strong national government, A 
bicameral legislature would be chosen, each state 
being represented in both houses according to its 
population; the members of the upper house, the 
Senate, would be selected by members of the lower 
house. Both houses would vote to choose members of 
the executive branch and the judges of the Federal 
judiciary, the latter having the authority to declare 
stale laws unconstitutional. 

It was this “Virginia Plan” that served thereafter as 
the convention’s focus of debate. For a time it seemed 
that the Virginia Plan might be adopted with few 
changes. Despite the fact that Connecticut’s roger 
SHERMAN and Massachusetts’ elbridge gerry argued 
against all popular elections, Virginia delegate 
GEORGE MASON firmly opposed their views, and his 
arguments carried the day for an elected lower house 
in keeping with the Virginia position, With this ques¬ 
tion decided, debate shifted to the make-up of the 
upper house and whether it, too, should be popularly 
chosen. Before this issue could be thoroughly ex¬ 
plored, New Jersey, as a spokesman for the smaller 
slates, threatened to wreck the convention by de¬ 
manding, on June 15, a unicameral legislature in 
which all states would have equal representation. 

This, then, was the nub of controversy—the fear 
expressed by the smaller states that their interests 
would be ignored unless each state had an equal vote 
in the national councils. On June 19 the New Jersey 
Plan was voted down, but almost a month of conten¬ 
tious debate would follow before the issue of repre¬ 
sentation was finally settled. Then Roger Sherman 
and OLIVER ellsworth of Connecticut introduced a 
compromise proposal providing for a popularly 
elected House of Representatives, each state’s repre¬ 
sentation being determined proportionally according 
to its free population to which would be added—for 
purposes of proportional representation—three-fifths 
of its slave population. The Senate, on the other hand, 
would directly represent the states, each having two 
senators elected by the state legislatures. 

The Connecticut compromise secured the interests 
of the smaller states by guaranteeing their equal rep¬ 
resentation in the Senate. At the same time the fears 
aroused in tlie wealthy, creditor class by direct popu¬ 


lar elections were also assuaged by the indirect man¬ 
ner of choosing senators, The South—already sensing 
a threat to its interests from the more populous 
North—gained additional representation on the basis 
of its slave population through the Three-Fifths 
Clause, Most significant, the Connecticut Compro¬ 
mise established the formula for a Federal Govern¬ 
ment, with the people as a whole being represented in 
the lower house, the states in the upper. 

With the representation issue resolved, the back of 
contention was broken. Before the convention’s work 
was complete, however, more debates—some of them 
rancorou.s—would ensue. Among the issues argued 
were the nature of the executive and the judiciary and 
the power of Congress to levy export duties, which 
was forbidden, As to the slave trade, morally offen¬ 
sive to many delegates, the Constitution as adopted 
prohibited Congress from putting an end to it before 
January, 1808. 

With the threat of failure that had hung over the 
convention removed, by early September all that re¬ 
mained was the task of translating agreement and 
compromise into acceptable prose, 

Finally, on September 17, 1787, the work of the 
convention came to an end. Only 42 of the original 55 
delegates still remained in attendance, and of these, 
three refused to sign the document. From Massachu¬ 
setts in the North to Georgia in the South, many who 
feared that the Federal Government under the pro¬ 
posed Constitution would be too powerful were al¬ 
ready girding themselves to work against its 
ratification by the states. But the supporters of the 
document, led by Hamilton and Madison, were also 
forming their battle lines for the great national de¬ 
bate. (See THE FEDERALIST.) And with the prestige of 
such men as Washington and Franklin at their dis¬ 
posal, the supporters would have their way; the 13th 
and last of the states, Rhode Island, voted to ratify the 
new Constitution on May 29, 1790, (See constitu¬ 
tion, u.s.) 

See Carl Van Doren: The Great Rehearsal, Catherine 
D. Bowen: Miracle at Philadelphia and Clinton Ros- 
siter; 1787: The Grand Convention, 

CONSTITUTIONAL UNION PARTY 

Founded, Baltimore, 1860/ Carried three border 

states in 1860presidential election 

To many in the North and South, and particularly the 
border states, the dread of Southern secession on 
the eve of the civil war was as great as the hatred of, 
or support for, slavery, Thus, in a desperate hope of 
preserving the Union, like-minded men from 20 
states—mostly Southern Unionists, former Whigs and 
members of the AMERICAN (know-nothing) party- 
convened in Baltimore in May, 1860, to form the 
Constitutional Union Party, Avoiding any position on 
the issue of slavery, the delegates drafted a platform 
with just three planks: loyalty to the Union, support 
of the Constitution and enforcement of the nation’s 
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laws. Sen. JOHN bell of Tennessee and former Sen. 
EDWARD EVERETT of Massachusetts were nominated 
for President and Vice President) respectively, Be¬ 
cause the Constitutional Unionists took no stand on 
the great issue of the day, they became known to de¬ 
tractors as the “Do-Nothing” Party, and in the 1860 
presidential election carried only the border states of 
Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, which strongly 
supported compromise between North and South, 
See Robert G. Sunderson: The Old Gentlemen’s Con¬ 
vention. 

CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS PROSECUTIONS 

Congress’ power to cite witnesses for contempt 

acknowledged bp Snpreme^ Court, 1818/ Au¬ 
thority to convict and punish in contempt cases 

transferred to Federal courts, 1857/ Greatest 

number of contempt citations have come since 

W.W.II 

Almost from its beginnings congress has claimed the 
right to conduct hearings at which it could compel re¬ 
luctant witnesses to give testimony under the threat of 
being found in contempt of Congress. Although the 
u.s. CONSTITUTION made no .specific mention of such 
congressional authority, in 1818 the supreme court 
ruled that the Congress required this power to prevent 
its own exposure to “indignity and interruption.,. 
even conspiracy.” 

Most of the early contempt cases arose from con¬ 
gressional investigations into the attempted bribery of 
senators and representatives or of insult to and phys¬ 
ical attacks upon lawmakers. Until 1857 a person cited 
for contempt was tried and sentenced by the accusing 
body itself. That year, however, Congress enacted a 
statute giving such authority to the Federal courts, 
Ever since, in ruling on contempt cases, the courts 
have been faced with difficult decisions in weighing 
the powers of Congress against the constitutional 
rights of witnesses. 

Until 1942 Congress had made a total of only 108 
citations for contempt. Since that time congressional 
committees have increasingly resorted to contempt 
citations as a weapon against alleged subversives and 
criminals in and out of Government. Between 1944 
and 1957 congre.ssionar bodies—such as the House 
Un-American Activities Committee (HUAC) and the 
Senate Permanent Investigations Subcommittee (see 
Sen, JOSEPH MCCARTHY) —issued some 226 contempt 
citations, mostly to witnesses who had invoked the 
protection of the First and Fifth constitutional 
AMENDMENTS to preserve wliat they regarded as their 
rights of free speech and against self-incrimination, 
Among the most publicized of such hearings were the 
“Hollywood Trials” of 1947, at which 10 writers, di¬ 
rectors and producers among the many called from 
the movie industry were cited for contempt for refus¬ 
ing to answer HUAC questions about alleged Com¬ 
munist affiliations and sent to prison, Again, in the 
late 1950s, 343 witnesses appearing before a Senate 


committee on organized crime in the labor movement 
invoked the Fifth Amendment, and many of these 
were also cited for contempt. 

In deciding guilt and meting out sentences in con¬ 
tempt cases, the Federal courts have frequently 
seemed to contradict themselves. In 1957, in Watkins 
v. United States, for example, the Supreme Court 
overturned the contempt conviction of former labor 
leader John T. Watkins—he had refused to give 
HUAC the names of ex-Communists known to hira- 
on the grounds that such exposure would have been 
for the sake of exposure alone and not for any legisla¬ 
tive purpose. Commenting on the Watkins’ ruling, 
Chief Justice earl warren then observed that in “the 
decade following World War II there [had] appeared 
a new kind of congressional inquiry unknown in prior 
periods of American history [that] .., involved a 
broad-scale intrusion into the lives and affairs of pri¬ 
vate citizens,” But two years later the same ^ court 
upheld a similar contempt of Congress conviction 
{Barenblatt v. United States) where a witness had re- 
loused testimony concerning Communist affiliations, 
leaving the line between congressional power and a 
citizen’s constitutional rights seemingly to be decided 
on a case-by-case basis, 

CONTINENTAL ARMY 

Authorized by Continental Congress, June, 
1775/ Washington assumed command, July, 
1775/ Foreign officers arrived, 1777-78/ Army 
disbanded after Revolution, 1784, having ac¬ 
countedfor some 251,000 enlistments 

In Cambridge, Mass,, on July 3, 1775, General 
GEORGE WASHINGTON took Command of a ragtag col¬ 
lection of militiamen who had been recruited into the 
newly authorized Continental Army, He faced a situ¬ 
ation that, in military terms, could only be called ap¬ 
palling, The men were clothed in a variety of home¬ 
made uniforms; their weaponry consisted mostly of 
the light arms they carried on their backs; their mili¬ 
tary bearing was nonexistent; their discipline was 
more a matter of personal whim than the imposition 
of authority by their elected officers, In the ensuing 
eight years of struggle, despite the best efforts of 
Washington—and foreign officers such as the mar¬ 
quis DE LAFAYETTE and the Barons de kalb and von 
STEUBEN, who began arriving in 1777 to aid the 
Americans—the military bearing and discipline of 
the Continental Army remained generally far below 
European norms. 

Plagued by desertions, often teetering on the brink 
of mutiny, paid—when at all-in the debased cur¬ 
rency of the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, and augmented 
by the even less reliable forces of the state militias, 
Washington’s army nonetheless endured. Indeed, it 
was able to capitalize on the blunders of the British, 
loyalist and Hessian forces opposing it until, finally 
benefiting from the growing war-weariness of the 
mother country and the massive matdriel and military 
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intervention of France (see revolutionary war), it 
ultimately emerged victorious. 

Although the rolls indicate that during the Revolu¬ 
tion some 231,000, men served in the ranks of the 
Continental Army (another 145,000 served in the state 
militias), this figure is more shadow than substance, 
As enlistments were usually for only a year (a few 
months was the rule in state militias), thousands of 
this number represented reenlistments rather than 
actual reinforcements. In addition, many men had 
deserted, then had reenlisted to get enlistment bo¬ 
nuses, (See BOUNTIES, military.) At no time, there¬ 
fore, did General Washington have more than 17,000 
men under his immediate command—his strength 
temporarily falling off to a mere 4000 regulars and 
militia in the Trenton-Princeton Campaign, Never 
was the Continental Army adequately supplied with 
either weapons or the necessities of life, its poorly 
armed soldiers often going both hungry and bootless. 
Conflict between the army and the state militias fur¬ 
ther exacerbated the situation, with the states often 
actively discouraging enlistment under the Continen¬ 
tal banner so. as to keep their men nearby for ,home 
defense. And when, through the exertions of Wash¬ 
ington and his foreign advisers, a distinct officer corps 
was established, relatively few of those selected for 
commissions actually possessed the leadership quali¬ 
ties necessary for their positions. Sometimes officers 
even helped plan mass desertions in order to be quit 
of their responsibilities. At one point the problem of 
desertions reached such an extreme that Washington 
remarked, in bitter jest: “We shall have to detach one 
half of the army to bring back the other,” 

Yet for all its failings, the Continental Army was 
able, at limes of crisis, to remain intact and, at mo¬ 
ments of opportunity (Saratoga, Trenton, Yorktown), 
to carry the day. Though disbanded by Congress in 
1784 it had provided the military tradition on, which 
a future U,S. Army could be built. 

See Don Higginbotham: The War of American Inde¬ 
pendence, 

CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 

First Continental Congress met in Fhikdelphia 
to coordinate Colonial actions against Crown, 
1774/ Reassembled, 1775, to direct anti-British 
resistance/ Adopted Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, July 4,1776/ Submitted Articles of Con¬ 
federation to states, 1777/ Ratified Peace of 
Paris ending Revolutionary War, 1785/ Passed 
northwest Ordinance, 1787/ Sent proposed 
Constitution to states for ratification, 1787/ 
Yielded power to new Federal Government, 1789 

More an assembly of envoys from the several Col¬ 
onies (later states) than a true national legislature, the 
Continental Congress, from its inception in 1774 to its 
final adjournment in 1789, was a far more effective 
body than is generally acknowledged. At the call of 
various committees of correspondence, delegates 


from 12 of the 13 Colonies assembled in Philadelphia 
on Sept, 5,1774, to devise concerted action against 
British-imposed taxes and restrictive measures (see 
intolerable acts) and to seek restoration of Colo¬ 
nial rights, A number of petitions to the Crown were 
composed, and the First Continental Congress then 
adjourned on Oct, 26,1774, to await developments. 

When the Second Continental Congress met on 
May 10,1775, again in Philadelphia, the battle of 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD had already taken place 
and the need for concerted Colonial action was more 
pressing than ever. Rising to the challenge despite its 
lack of legal authority, the Congress authorized a 
continental army to be formed from the troops then 
besieging the British in Boston and placed george 
WASHINGTON at the army’s command. To finance the 
struggle Congress issued paper money; although the 
CONTINENTAL CURRENCY qulckly became depreci¬ 
ated, for a time it helped defray the expenses of war, 

In these early days opinion in the Congress was still 
moderate, most of its members seeking accommoda¬ 
tion with the motherland rather than independence. 
But as the fighting enlarged, views hardened, and on 
July 4,1776, Congress adopted the declaration of 
INDEPENDENCE drafted by thomas Jefferson. With¬ 
out any basis in law—and able to employ only such 
powers as its shifting membership could successfully 
arrogate to itself—the Congress soon recognized that 
some written standards were necessary to define its 
powers and its manner of operation, Thus, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1777, the delegates agreed upon the articles of 
CONFEDERATION, whlcli Were then submitted to the 
states and unanimously ratified. 

It was not, however, until March 1,1781, that the 
last of the states ratified the Articles, In the meantime 
the Congress continued to oversee the general con¬ 
duct of the war, while authorizing loans from abroad 
and, in 1778, sealing an alliance with France. On 
March 2,1781, the Continental Congress changed its 
name to the United States in Congress Assembled. 

With the ratification by the Congress of the peace 
OF PARIS, April 15, 1783, the revolutionary war 
ended, and Congress became the legal Government 
of the United States, During this postwar period, 
when the Congress is often referred to as the Congress 
of the Confederation, its powers were , severely lim¬ 
ited. Each state, whether large or small, had a single 
vote in its deliberations; as only the states could raise 
taxes, the central Government was dependent on their 
charity for revenues. 

Within the new nation sectional and interstate jeal¬ 
ousies were rife-as exemplified in the states’ imposi¬ 
tion of internal tariffs and disputes over navigation 
rights on waterways, Paper money, issued by the 
states, was badly inflated, and both creditors and 
debtors felt aggrieved. The Congress was powerless to 
resolve such problems, yetit endured and contributed 
to the national welfare. 

Chief among its postwar accomplishments was the 
adoption of the northwest ordinance, July 13, 
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1787) which provided for the governance of territories 
arid their eventual admission to the Union, No less 
significant, of course, was its endorsement of the deli¬ 
berations of the CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, In 
1787 the Congress sent on the convention’s recom¬ 
mendations to the several states for ratification and 
thus, in effect, authorized its own death warrant. Fi¬ 
nally, in 1789, after the ratification process was com¬ 
pleted, the Congress of the Confederation adjourned, 
never to reassemble. 

Much abused for its impotence and the quarrel¬ 
someness of its members, the Continental Congress 
nonetheless managed to maintain a unity among the 
states throughout the most difficult periods of Revo¬ 
lution and postwar experimentation. It turned over to 
a new and more powerful government a body of pre¬ 
cedent and law on which the new nation could build, 
See Edmund Cody Burnett: The Continental Con¬ 
gress. 

CONTINENTAL CURRENCY 

Paper money issued by Continental Congress and 
stateSf 1775-791 Became nearly valueless by 
1781, giving birth to phrase “not worth a Conti-. 
nental” 

Desperately needing money to finance the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR but not empowered to levy taxes, the 
continental congress, in June, 1775, issued 82 mil¬ 
lion in paper currency that was not backed by either 
gold or silver. By December, 1779, the Congress and 
individual states had put about $450 million of such 
issues into circulation. So vast an amount of unbacked 
paper was bound to depreciate drastically in value, 
andby 1781, despite Congress’ partial measures to re¬ 
deem it, it had fallen in value to about a cent on the 
dollar with respect to specie. Merchants, banks and 
other creditors were so loath to accept the paper in 
exchange for goods or the repayment of debts that the 
conteniporary phrase “not worth a Continental” was 
born. Only after the establishment of a'strong central 
government under the new u.s. constitution did 
the Federal treasury department, in the 1790s, 
make an effort to redeem the old paper issues, at the 
rate of 100 to 1, with U.S. bonds based upon specie, 
(See bullion IN CURRENCY.) 

See E, James Ferguson: The Power of the, Purse. 

CONTINENTAL DIVIDE 

■ Ridgeline of Rocky Mountains, dividing waters 
that flow into Pacific Ocean from those that 
empty into Mantic via GulfofMexicoandHud- 
. son Bay 

Relief maps of North America show the clearly 
marked "spine” of the rocky mountains snaking 
south from Canada into Mexico, about a thousand 
miles east of the Pacific Ocean. This ridgeline forms 
the Continental Divide (or Great Divide): to the east 
of it, all water runs into the Atlantic Ocean or the Gulf 


of Mexico; west of the Divide, the rivers flow into the 
Pacific Ocean or the Gulf of California, The first U.S. 
explorers to cross the Divide were Meriwether Lewis 
and William Clark, who during the lewis and clark 
expedition found a passage through the Idaho range 
in 1805. Thousands of settlers would later follow and, 
for most of them, the Great Divide represented not 
only an arduous and often dangerous mountain trek, 
but also the true beginning of the frontier, for beyond 
lay the open, unpeopled lands of the Far West, 

CONTINENTAL NAVY 

Created by Continental Congress, 1775/ At its 
largest, Continental fleet contained 53 ships/ 
Negkctedby Congress after entry of French navy 
into Revolutionary War, 1778. 

In the spring of 1775 the citizens of Machias, Me,, 
seized two British ships in the town harbor. The Red¬ 
coats had come to acquire local lumber, which the 
townspeople were not eager to supply, and the result 
was the first naval action of the revolutionary war . 
The guns from one captured British vessel were re¬ 
mounted on the other, which was rechristened the 
Machias Liberty, and became the first warship in the 
possession of the rebels. 

At the start of the Revolution, no official American 
navy existed. While the Colonists owned many 
merchant ships that could be privately outfitted as 
privateers to prey on British shipping, it was only in 
October, 1775, when the continental congress ap¬ 
propriated funds for the construction of American 
men-of-war, that the Continental Navy came into ex¬ 
istence. The first American squadron—a fleet of eight 
converted merchant ships—sailed from Philadelphia 
in February, 1776, under command of esek hopkins, 
who was appointed by Congress as the new Conti- 
nentah Navy’s commander in chief, Hopkins con¬ 
ducted successful raids against British shipping in the 
Bahamas, but by March, 1777, a mixture of bad luck, 
incompetence and undermanned crews resulted in the 
grounding or capture of his entire squadron and his 
suspension from command. Although the Continental 
Navy thereafter ceased to, exist as a coherent military 
force,, at its peak strength it numbered 53 ships that, 
under some highly individualistic captains, kept up 
scattered naval operations against the British. In 1776, 
BENEDICT ARNOLD Constructed a small flotilla of ships 
on Lake Champlain that, by holding off a British fleet, 
delayed die Britishinvasion of New York State almost 
a year. Privateers, officially authorized by Congress to 
pursue and capture enemy merchant shipping on the 
high ,seas, reached about 1100 ,in number and took 
some 600 British vessels as prizes, in the course of the 
war. Several American commanders would become 
legendary names in U,S, naval annals for their tactics 
and gallantry in action against the British—amoiig 
them, JOHN BARRY, JOSHUA BARNEY and JOHN PAUL 
JONES. But tlie decisive naval role in the Revolution¬ 
ary War was destined to be played by the French fleet, 
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not the Continental Navy, which after French entry 
into the war in 1778 received little in the way of atten¬ 
tion or appropriations from Congre,s,s, ., 

See Gardner W, Allen: A Naval History of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution. 

CONTRACT LABOR 

System by which U.S, employers imported in- 
dentured foreign workers/ Curtailed by Con¬ 
gress, 1885 

To meet a labor shortage during the civil war, Con¬ 
gress in 1864 passed a contract labor act that legalized 
the entry of foreign workers into the U.S, After the 
war Congress repealed the act (1868), but nothing was 
actually done to bar contract labor from the country, 
and over almost the next 20 years thousands upon 
thousands of foreign workers were brought into the 
nation by American employers, Genm'ally, foreign 
laborers contracted for a period of seven years’ work 
with a given employer at, wages far below those paid 
U.S. workers, in return for which the employer paid 
the immigrant’s passage to America. Often recruited 
inJheir homelands by unscrupulous company agents, 
those hired usually could not read the contracts they 
signed and, were furthermore deceived, by fantastic 
stories of the prosperity that awaited them. By the 
1880s American labor unions were bringing pressure 
on Congress to curtail the competition from foreign 
contract workers, and Congress responded by passing 
the Contract Labor Law of 1885. As later amended it 
prohibited the use of contract labor in most industries. 
Numerous, categories of workers were subsequently 
exempted frorp :cov,erage, however, and remain so 
today; among these, are domestic servants, farm help, 
artists, professors and clergymen, 

CONVENTIONS, PARTY NOMINATING 

Quadrennial meetings of political parties to 
nominate candidates for President and Vice 
President/ First Democratic convention, 1832/ 
First Republican convention, 1856 

For nearly half a century "King Caucus” reigned su¬ 
preme in American politics. Parly caucuses, made up 
of senators and congressmen, met toselect candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, With the rise 
of "Jacksonian democracy” and the institution of 
nearly universalsuffrage, among adult white males, a 
more, open method of choosing national candidates 
became necessary. In 1831 the small anti-masonic 
PARTY showed the way as it nominated its candidates 
at a, party convention in Baltimore, The following 
year the demo.gratic party followed suit, nominat¬ 
ing President, Andrew, jackson for a second term. 
The new r,epublican party held its first national 
convention in; 1856, norainating JOHN c, fr^mont. 

The actual operation of a national convention is the 
responsibility of a' party’s national committee, It se¬ 
lects the convention city, chooses convention com¬ 


mittees—such as, those on the party platform, rules, 
credentials and the like. The credentials committee 
often has to settle complicated disputes between state 
party factions vying for delegate seats. At the, 1952 
Republican convention, the committee’s decision to 
seat a Texas delegation pledged to dwight d. Eisen¬ 
hower assured the general a first-ballot nomination 
over his rival, Robert a. taft. In 1972 the attempt of 
the Democratic Party’s credentials committee to deny 
GEORGE MCGOVERN the entire California delegation 
was overruled in a floor fight that enabled the South 
Dakota senator to win his first-ballot nomination. 
Reports of platform committees are also often subject 
to intense floor debate, even though it is generally 
recognized that party platforms are something less 
than strict guides to future political action,,Reports of 
the Committee on, Rules may also engender bitter 
floor battles. At the 1936 Democratic convention, the 
rules committee’s endorsement of a plan to scuttle the 
104-year-old two-thirds rule for nominating candi¬ 
dates in favor of a simple majority vote was fiercely, 
though fiitilely, opposed by Southern delegations, 
who rightly feared the loss of their veto power over 
nominations. 

The main work of a convention, of course, is the 
selection of the presidential candidate, When one 
man has sufficient delegates—elected in state pri¬ 
maries or chosen in state conventions—to assure his 
nomination, the procedure is usually pro forma. 
Sometimes, however, no potential nominee is strong 
enough to steaniroller the convention. At the 1924 
Democratic convention, 103 votes had to be taken be¬ 
fore compromise candidate john w. dayis was 
chosen, Balloting for the vice-presidential candidate 
is almost always a matter of the presidential nomi¬ 
nee’s choosing his running mate and the delegates 
falling into line. An exception was the Democratic 
convention of 1956, when nominee adlai stevenson 
declined to make a choice for running mate and a 
fierce battle ensued between delegates favoring estes 
KEFAUVER and those in favor of john f, Kennedy for 
the second spot on the ticket. Kefauver won. 

For decades a polite fiction existed that the party 
nominee remained ignorant of his nomination until 
informed, sometimes weeks after the convention, by 
a convention-chosen delegation. This custom was 
shattered in 1932 when franklin d, roosevelt flew 
to Chicago to address delegates at the Democratic 
convention immediately after he was nominated. 

CONVICT LABOR SYSTEMS 

British convicts sent to Colonies to serve out 

terms, beginning in 17lh century/ System of con- 

macting out prisoners for work began, tSlOs/ 

Some states barred marketing of prison manufac- 
' tures, 1880s/ Systems often criticised by penal 

reformers and trade unions 

As early as the 17th century Britain, began, using its 
North,American Colonies, (particularly Virginia and 
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Maryland) as dumping grounds for its overflowing 
prison population. In 1718 Parliament set fixed labor 
terms, from seven years to life, for prisoners trans¬ 
ported to the Colonies, those completing their terms 
being permitted to live out their days as free'men in 
America. After independence, Pennsylvania, in 1790, 
established a prison labor system in which convicts 
made handicrafts while being kept in solitary con¬ 
finement. In the 1820s the prison at Auburn, N.Y., 
began to permit prisoners to work in teams, and soon 
officials at numerous prisons were hiring out convict 
labor to private contractors. (See prisons and prison 
REFORM.) This system of contract prison labor, which 
had begun as a humanitarian reform, became subject 
to widespread abuses, particularly in the South during 
the post-civiL WAR era.. Short of prison facilities, 
Southern authorities leased large groups of prisoners 
to road and railroad construction firms and to planta¬ 
tion owners. The lessors, through private guards and 
overseers, maintained strict discipline and often 
worked the prisoners beyond the point of exhaustion. 
By the 1880s, however, a coalition of humanitarians 
and trade union officials was pressing for reforms, and 
during the following decade some states barred the 
hiring out of convict labor and even the sale of pris- 
onmade goods on the open market~to avoid unfair 
competition with free labor. In the South, however, 
the old system generally continued, and well into the 
1930s CHAIN GANGS remained a familiar sight work¬ 
ing along Southern roads and in private mills and 
quarries. In 1967 a Federal commission recom¬ 
mended the increased use of meaningful labor as a 
means of prisoner rehabilitation, but potential oppo¬ 
sition from trade unions, as well as a lack of funds to 
implement penal work programs, has generally pre¬ 
vented this recommendation from being carried out 
by the nation’s prison systems. 

CONWAY CABAL 

Intrigue in Congress and Army against General 

Washington, 1777-78/ Led by Richard H. Lee 

and Benjamin Rush 

Dissatisfied with the performance of Gen, gborge 
WASHINGTON at the battles of Brandywine and Ger¬ 
mantown, a faction in the continental congress 
and the Continental Army sought to replace him as 
commander of American forces with Gen. horatio 
GATES, the victor at Saratoga. In November, 1777, the 
cabal, led by ricfiard henry lee, Dr. benjamin rush 
and the then quartermaster general, Thomas Mifflin, 
succeeded in having Congress appoint Gates as presi¬ 
dent of the Board of War. A new inspector general, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Conway, an officer of little com¬ 
petence, was also appointed over Washington’s, em¬ 
phatic obj ections. In a series of letters to Washington, 
Conway accused him of noncooperation and disre¬ 
spect; the letters were so poorly documented that 
Washington felt safe in turning them over to Con¬ 
gress. Meanwhile, Conway’s insults to Washington 


achieved wide circulation through the ambitious 
Gates, whose own reputation had been tarnished by 
his ill-conceived plan to invade Canada. In 1778 
Washington’s supporters in Congress struck back, re¬ 
moving both Gates and Conway from their com¬ 
mands. Deserted by his friends, Conway resigned his 
commission. Although his name was given to the 
cabal, the hapless officer was really a tool of the con¬ 
spirators rather than their leader. 

See Bernhard Knollenberg: Washington and the Rev¬ 
olution: A Reappraisal. 

conmil, RussellH. {184S-1925) 

Baptist minister/ Founded Temple U., 1888/ 

Sought to reconcile capitalism with Christianliy 

Justifying the quest for wealth as a Christian en¬ 
deavor, Baptist preacher Russell H. Conwell did as 
much in the late 1800s as any of his contemporaries to 
clothe both the capitalist’s and ordinary man’s mate¬ 
rialistic strivings in the mantle of religious virtue, In 
his famed “Acres of Diamonds” lecture-which he 
delivered some 6000 times—Conwell held that 
“money is power,” that opportunity was to be found 
in “your own backyard,” and that the purpose of 
wealth was to permit good works. Massachusetts-born 
(1843) and Yale-educated, Conwell was turned from 
avowed atheism first by the shock of a civil war 
wound suffered as a Union officer and then by the 
death of his first wife in 1872, By 1879 he was ordained 
a minister at Lexington, Mass,, and was shortly called 
to Philadelphia’s Grace Baptist Church, Under his 
pastorship the great Baptist Temple was dedicated in 
Philadelphia in 1891; a night school he founded for 
workers in 1884 evolved into Temple University, of 
which he served as president until his death in 1925. 
The $8 million in proceeds from his "Acres” sermon 
was donated for the education of young men, 

COOK, Frederick Albert (1865-1940) 

Explorer/ Falsely claimed discovery of North 

Pole/ Later receivedjail sentence for oil swindle 

Explorer-physician Frederick A, Cook cast himself 
into a whirlwind of controversy when he claimed to 
have set foot on the North Pole in 1908, the year be¬ 
fore ROBERT E, PEARY did SO. Cook’s claims were im¬ 
mediately disputed by Peary and other scientists. 
When two Eskimos who had accompanied Cook re¬ 
vealed that his “photographic evidence” had actually 
been made many miles short of the Pole, the claim¬ 
ant’s reputation was ruined. Cook, who was born in 
Hortonville, N.Y. (1865), had served as a surgeon with 
Peary’s 1891-92 Arctic expedition and later partici¬ 
pated in several exploratory journeys to the Far 
North. Although scorned by many explorers after the 
false claim, Cook lectured and wrote on his supposed 
exploits and then, in 1923, was sentenced to prison for 
an oil-well swindle. Paroled in 1930, he was pardoned 
a few months before his death in 1940, 


COOK, James (1728-1779) 

British navigator/ Charted New Zealand and 
Australian coasts, 1760s and 1770s/ Discovered 
Hawaiian Islands, 1778/ Explored northwest 
coast of North America, 1778 

Famed as a navigator and daring explorer of the 
South Pacific, Capt. James Cook began his career as 
a British naval officer in North American waters. 
From 1760 to 1767 he conducted a survey of the St, 
Lawrence River and the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. The following year he sailed for the South 
Seas, During three expeditions, beginning in 1768, 
Cook explored the shores of the islands of New Zea¬ 
land, charted the east coast of Australia and sailed 
deep into the Antarctic Ocean. On his last expedition 
in 1778 he discovered the Sandwich Islands. (See 
HAWAII.) He then voyaged on to North America, 
where he surveyed the northwest coast to beyond the 
Bering Strait. Finding no water passage to the Atlan¬ 
tic, Cook returned to Hawaii where, on Feb, 14,1779, 
he was killed by hostile natives. 

Born in Marton, Yorkshire, England, in 1728, 
James Cook is remembered not only for his maritime 
accomplishments but for his success in combating 
scurvy, the debilitating disease of long voyages, by 
prescribing a proper diet for his crews. 

COOU, Jay (1821-1905) 

Financier/ Founded own bank/ Sold more than 
Si billion worth of Union bonds during Civil War 

When financier Jay Cooke remarked during the civil 
WAR that Federal departments stood at the spigots but 
he had to worry about the barrel, he was describing 
the situation accurately. Union spending easily ex¬ 
ceeded $2 million a day and, more than anyone else, 
Cooke replenished the Union money barrel. In per¬ 
suading people to dig into their pockets and buy 
Union bonds, Cooke originated the modern mass- 
appeal campaign for raising money. 

Born in Ohio in 1821, Cooke moved east when he 
was 16 and rose rapidly through the leading banking 
houses to head his own Philadelphia firm, Jay Cooke 
& Company in 1861. When, a year later, Secretary of 
the Treasury salmon p. chase selected Cooke to sell 
$500 million worth of Government bonds, the banker 
organized an appeal not only to private bankers but 
to the average citizen and exceeded his goal by $13 
million. In 1865 he again bailed out the Government 
by selling$830 million in bonds. Although Cooke lost 
his fortune during the Panic of 1873, he regained it 
before his death in Ogontz, Pa., in 1905, 

COOKE, Philip St George (1809-1895) 

Union general in Civil War/ Outwilied in battle 
by son-in-law, J.E.B. Stuart, 1862 

Virginia-born (1809) Philip St. George Cooke was 
expected to remain loyal to his state and the South 


when the civil war flamed in 1861, But although his 
Mn, John R.; his nephew, John Esten; and his son- 
in-law, Gen, j. E, B. STUART all .served in the Confed¬ 
erate Army, Brig, Gen. Philip Cooke of the Regular 
Army fought for the Union, 

After graduation from west point in 1827, Cooke 
distinguished himself fighting Indians in the West, 
and in the Mexican war and published an excellent 
book on cavalry tactics in 1861, But during Gen, 
GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN’S Campaign against Richmond, 
in March-July, 1862, Cooke, who commanded the re¬ 
serve cavalry, was outwitted and embarrassed when 
J.E.B, Stuart made his famous “ride around McClel¬ 
lan,” After the resulting shake-up of the Union cav¬ 
alry, Cooke saw no more combat. He commanded the 
Union-occupied Baton Rouge, La„ district (1863-64) 
and headed the army recruiting service (1864-66). He 
then commanded military districts in the West until 
his retirement in 1873 and died in Detroit in 1895. 

COOLIDGE, Cn/w7i(i572-/Wj) 

mh President of the US., 1928-29/ Succeeded 

Harding upon the laiter's death in 1928/ Advo¬ 
cate of government economy and laissez-faire 

private enterprise/ Governor, Mas.s„ 1919-20 

The epitome of the dour New Englander, once jok¬ 
ingly accused of having been weaned on a pickle, 
Calvin Coolidge, 30th President of the Uni ted States, 
professed that “The business of America is business,” 
and that the role of government was simply not to in¬ 
terfere with free enterprise. As President during a pe¬ 
riod of general prosperity in the 1920s, he made no 
real effort to work closely with Congress, to carry 
issues to the people or to use the powers of his office 
forcefully. As a person he was thrifty, conscientious, 
honest and professed to sleep 11 hours every night. 
“Silent Cal,” as he was known, was as closely conser¬ 
vative with words as he was in his politics. 

Born at Plymouth, Vt„ in 1872, Coolidge graduated 
from Amherst College (1895) and practiced law at 
Northampton, Mass. Entering state politics as a Re¬ 
publican, he rose step by step to become governor of 
Massachusetts (1919-20), In 1919 he won national 
prominence overnight when he called out the state 
militia to end the boston police strike, j us tifying his 
stern action with the statement: “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, 
anytime.”. 

Elected Vice President on the Republican ticket 
under warren g, harding in 1920, Coolidge was 
untouched by the scandals that besmirched the Hard¬ 
ing Administration. (See teapot dome oil scandal.) 
When Harding died in office on Aug, 2, 1923, Coo¬ 
lidge, who was vacationing at his father’s Vermont 
farm, was sworn in as President by his father, a local 
magistrate, at two o’clock the next morning by the 
light of a kerosene lamp. On the crest of “Coolidge 
prosperity,” he was nominated by the Republicans for 
the Presidency in 1924 and won the election by a 
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landslide, Following the nominating convention, he 
uttered his strongest expression of his political con¬ 
victions: “I am for economy, After that I am for more 
economy. At this time and under present conditions, 
that is my conception of serving the people.” 

During his Administration (1924-28) Coolidge 
twice vetoed the mcnary-haugen bill, which would 
have provided relief to financially hard-pressed 
farmers, while favoring tax cuts in keeping with his 
policy of aiding business, Although most observers 
believed his reelection in 1928 would have been as¬ 
sured, near the end of his term Coolidge called an un¬ 
expected press conference and handed each reporter 
a slip of paper bearing a terse message: “I do not 
choose to run for President in nineteen twenty-eight,” 
After supporting his Secretary of the Interior, Her¬ 
bert HOOVER, in the 1928 campaign for the Presi- 
dency—which Hoover won—Coolidge retired from 
public life to Northampton, Mass., where he died in 
1933, 

See William Allen White: A Puritan in Babylon, 

COO?m,JamesFenimoreim9-mi) 

First important American novelist/ Author of 

Leatherstocking Tales 

The first novelist to do justice to the American heri¬ 
tage as a theme turned to writing by accident. While 
reading a novel aloud to his wife one day, James Fen¬ 
imore Cooper boasted that he could write a better 
one, and she promptly challenged him to do it. 
Cooper’s first novel, Precaution (1820), was a failure, 
but his second, The Spy (1821), an adventure story of 
the American Revolution, was immensely successful 
and quickly established his reputation as a romantic 
novelist of great narrative power. 

Cooper was born in Burlington, N.J., in 1789, but 
was reared on a large estate at the edge of the wilder¬ 
ness in Cooperstown, N.Y., a village settled by his fa¬ 
ther, Expelled from Yale for a prank in 1806, he went 
to sea for five years, three as a midshipman in the U.S, 
Navy, After his marriage in 1811, Cooper lived the life 
of a gentleman farmer until 1822, when he moved to 
New York City to further his writing career. 

Cooper’s masterwork was the Leatherstocking 
Tales, a series of novels comprising The Pioneers 
(1823), The Last of the Mohicans (1826), The Prairie 
(1827), The Pathfinder (1840) and The Deerslayer 
(1841). Named for their chief character, Natty 
Bumppo (“Leatherstocking”), the group of novels 
dramatized many elements still dear to American fic¬ 
tion: the forthright frontiersman, the noble Indian, 
the clash between encroaching civilization and the 
untamed wilderness. 

Returning from a seven-year stay in Europe in 
1833, Cooper found himself increasingly repelled by 
American society, which he felt had fallen far short of 
the ideal expressed in his novels. When newspapers 
attacked his books and his personal character, Cooper 
sued for libel, argued his own cases and regularly won. 


Often at work on several books simultaneously, he 
managed to intersperse his sagas of wilderness and sea 
with scholarly historical works, such as his History of 
the Navy. He died in Cooperstown in 1851. 

COOVm,Peter{l791-}883) 

Inventor, industrialist, philanthropist/ Built 
Tom Thmh, first practical American steam lo¬ 
comotive, 1830/ Founded Cooper Union in New 
York, 1859/ Presidential candidate of Greenback 
Party, 1876 

Apprenticed at the age of 17 to a coachmaker in New 
York City, where he was born in 1791, Peter Cooper, 
by 1828, had formed a partnership with two friends 
and established the Canton Iron Works in Baltimore, 
near the tracks of the fledgling Baltimore & ohio 
RAILROAD. B & 0 trains were then pulled by horses, 
and a British engineering expert had pronounced the 
tracks too crooked for conversion to use by steam lo¬ 
comotives. Cooper thought dilferently, predictingthat 
he would “knock an engine together in six weeks” that 
could operate on the tracks. By 1830 Cooper made 
good his promise with his tiny tom thumb, the first 
successful steam locomotive in America, Cooper’s lo¬ 
comotive signaled the beginning of the end of stage¬ 
coach travel and saved the B & 0 from bankruptcy, 
In 1845 he started a rolling mill in Trenton, N,J,, 
where nine years later he made the first structural iron 
for fireproof buildings. He was the chief financial 
backer of cyrus field’s transatlantic telegraph cable, 
completed in 1858. Believing that his fortune should 
be used “for the benefit of my fellow man,” he 
founded Cooper Union in New York City in 1859; it 
was the country’s first free, night school for working 
people, offering practical courses in art and engineer¬ 
ing. In 1876, seven years before his death in 1883, 
Cooper was nominated for the Presidency by the 
greenback party but polled fewer than 82,000 votes, 

COOPERATIVES, CONSUMERS’ 

Consumer organizations for joint purchase and 
distribution of goods with members,sharing prof¬ 
its proportionate to their purchases/ First con¬ 
sumer co-op, Boston, 1844 

In 1844 a Boston tailor named John Kaulbach orga¬ 
nized the members of his trade union into the first 
consumers’ cooperative in the U.S. Originally the 
purpose was limited: to pool purchasing power and 
thus secure household goods at, a discount. By 1852, 
however, Kaulbach’s organization—by then named 
the Working Men’s Protective Union—was supplying 
about $4 million in goods annually to its several thou¬ 
sand members. Despite its early success, this initial 
venture in cooperative purchasing finally collapsed in 
the 1860s, a victim of internal dissension. 

In the post-civiL war era, however, the national 
GRANGE, an organization of farmers, began its own 
consumerco-ops, and in the 1870s it built an elaborate 
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system of stores and even member-owned factories to 
produce and sell consumer goods and farm imple¬ 
ments at low prices. But during the next decade these 
enterprises failed because of mismanagement and 
unfavorable economic conditions, 

The Grange’s failing effort to build and maintain a 
nationwide system of co-ops was a warning against a 
too rapid expansion, and in the years between 1880 
and 1914 the consumer co-op movement was limited 
mainly to small local enterprises, It was,during this 
period, however, that one of the basic principles of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement was formulated by 
the Sovereigns of Industry, a wageworkers’ organi¬ 
zation: that members share in the profits of a cooper¬ 
ative store in proportion to the amount of money they 
spend there. In 1916 the Cooperative League was 
formed and, over the years, it has become a clear¬ 
inghouse for information on the organization and op¬ 
eration of member-owned retail outlehs. By the early 
1970s there were some 1700 consumer and student 
cooperatives in the U.S, selling everything from gro¬ 
ceries to books to some 1,3 million profit-sharing 
members and to millions of nonmembers as well, 

COOPERATIVES, FARMERS’ 

Farmer-owned concerns for producing, storing 
and marketing agricultural commodities/ First 
farm co-op formed by dairy farmers in Connecti¬ 
cut River valley, 1808/ Massive growth of farm 
co-ops initiated by Grange, 1867-80/ First rural 
electric co-op, 1914 

Although the number of farmers’ cooperative pur¬ 
chasing and marketing groups has shrunk from nearly 
15,000 in 1922 to about 7700 five decades later, the 
importance of such societies in the economy of 
. American agriculture has steadily risen. In 1971 the 
gross income of such organizations was more than $25 
billion, a more than 400 percent increase over the fig¬ 
ures for 1922. Nor are farm co-ops merely purchasing 
and marketing organizations. Many co-ops provide 
cheap credit and life insurance for members. Others 
are chiefly concerned with generating electricity, and 
today more than 1000 rural cooperatives supply elec¬ 
tric power to some 6,7 million farm families, Some 
co-ops exist primarily to afford members facilities to 
store agricultural crops such as grains; still others are 
producing co-ops-dairy-farm “factories” that pas¬ 
teurize and bottle milk and cream, and make butter 
and cheese. 

In fact, the first farm cooperative was set up in 1808 
by dairy farmers, in the Connecticut River valley, who 
established a jointly owned facility for making cheese 
and butter. By 1841 the movement had spread as far 
west as the dairy farms of Wisconsin. During the 
1870s the national organization of farmers called the 
GRANGE established a wide network of co-ops, not 
only for the production andmarketing of agricultural 
commodities, but also for the purchasing of farm hur* 
plements and seed, the storage of grains, the shipping 


of produce and even the fabrication of household 
goods. Furiously opposed by the railroads, retailers, 
manufacturers and other entrepreneurs who applied 
fierce competitive pressures against these societies, 
most of the 19th-century co-ops soon collapsed. They 
were victims not only of cutthroat competition but of 
their own undercapitalization and poor administra¬ 
tion, In the decades that followed, however, better or¬ 
ganized, more highly capitalized and professionally 
administered co-ops were formed under the aegis of 
such groups as the farmers’ alliance, the American 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION and the Farmers Union. In 
recent decades, both Federal and state laws have en¬ 
couraged the formation of farm cooperatives, which 
have a total membership of some ,6.3 million, 

COOPER UNION {sec Cooper, Peter) 

COPLAND, (7990- ) 

Composer, conductor, author/ Won Pulitzer 

Prize for music, 1945 

By combining folk and jazz idioms with the disso¬ 
nance of contemporary styles, the composer Aaron 
Copland struck a responsive chord among American 
audiences, and his music has probably been more 
widely performed—in concert halls, radio broadcasts, 
theaters and films—than that of any other living U.S, 
composer of serious music, Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 
1900, Copland studied in Paris with Nadia Boulanger, 
who introduced his work in the U.S. by performing his 
Symphony for Organ and Orchestra in New York and 
Boston ini 925. 

By the i930s Copland had become one of Amer¬ 
ica’s leading exponents of contemporary music. He 
was a founder of the American Festivals of Contem¬ 
porary Music at “Yaddo,” Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

(1932), and the American Composers’Alliance (1937). 
Among his best-known works are the ballets Billy the 
Kid (1938), Rodeo (1942) and Appalachian Spring 
(1944); an orchestral suite derived from the last was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for music in 1945. Copland 
is also famed for his film scores and won an Oscar for 
The Heiress in 1950. In recent years he has concen¬ 
trated on conducting, but in 1962 he wrote Connota¬ 
tions, a work commissioned for and performed at the 
opening concert at Philharmonic Hall in New York 
City’s Lincoln Center, His books include Music and 
Imagination (1952) and Copland on Music (1960), 

COPLEY, John Singleton (7 738-1815) 

Foremost American portraitist of Colonial era/ 

Emigrated to Britain, 7 774, remaining there until 

his death 

America’s finest painter of the Colonial era in the 
opinion of many authorities, John Singleton Copley 
built his reputation primarily as a portraitist whose 
austere, direct renderings of subjects such as John 
HANCOCK and paul reverb told as much about the 
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American character as could be found in any work of 
literature. Born in Boston in 1738, Copley studied 
painting under John smibert and became a profes¬ 
sional portraitist at 18. Ten years later, in 1766, his 
“The Boy with a Squirrel” went on exhibit in London 
and attracted the attention of American expatriate 
painter benjamin west, who encouraged Copley to 
abandon America for the more fashionable art capi¬ 
tals of London and Paris. Loyalist in political sym¬ 
pathies, or at least neutral, Copley finally sailed for 
Britain in 1774 and lived and worked there until his 
death in 1815. He came under the influence of Lon¬ 
don’s most successful portrait painters, and, although 
his work gained in polish and subtlety, he never re¬ 
covered the powerful simplicity of his earlier paint¬ 
ing; hence, in his later years, public regard for his 
work declined, 

See James T, Flexner; American Painting, 

COPPAGE V. KANSAS (1915) 

Supreme Court ruling upholding Yellow Dog 

labor contracts/ Such contracts banned by Con¬ 
gress, 1932 

When a worker for the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railway named Hedges refused to sign a yellow dog 
CONTRACT that would have forced his resignation 
from a switchmen’s union, his superintendent, whose 
name was Coppage, fired him. Hedges appealed to 
the Kansas courts, basing his case on a state law for¬ 
bidding such contracts, and won, Coppage and the 
railroad then went into the Federal courts and, in 
1915, the Supreme Court, in a 6-to-3 decision, de¬ 
clared the Kansas statute, and similar laws in 12 other 
states, unconstitutional. Writing for the majority. Jus¬ 
tice Mahlon Pitney held that anti-Yellow Dog legisla¬ 
tion violated the due-process clause of the 14th 
Amendment to the Constitution by depriving an em¬ 
ployer of his freedom of contract to employ workers 
on his own terms. The effect of the decision was to 
make the Yellow Dog contract one of industry’s prime 
weapons in its battle against unionization, as it made 
employment contingent on a worker’s promise not to 
join a union. In 1932, however, Congress passed the 
NORiis-LA guardia ACT, Outlawing such contracts 
throughout the nation. 

COPPERHEADS 

Derogatory name for Northerners opposed to 

Union war policies during Civil War 

Speaking contemptuously of Northern Democrats 
who advoca.ted an early end to the civil war on the 
South’s terms, an editorial in the New York Tribune of 
July 20,1861, stated: “A rattlesnake rattles, a viper 
hisses, an adder spits ... but a copperhead just 
sneaks!” That President abraham Lincoln took seri¬ 
ously the “Copperhead” threat to Union resolve in an 
increasingly war-weary North became apparent in his 
demands for strong executive powers—including the 


right to impose press censorship and suspend the writ 
of habeas coRPUS-in dealing with antiwar .spokes¬ 
men. Concentrated chiefly in the Midwest wing of the 
Democratic Party, Copperhead sentiment reached its 
peak at the 1864 Democratic National convention, at 
which pro-Southern delegates, led by former Ohio 
Congressman clement l. vallandigham, forced the 
acceptance of a peace plank in the party’s campaign 
platform. Although Democratic presidential candi¬ 
date Gen. GEORGE B. MCCLELLAN largely ignored the 
Copperhead peace plank during his unsuccessful 1864 
run against Lincoln, Lincoln hi mself complained that 
“the enemy behind us is more dangerous than the 
enemy before us,” The Copperheads created various 
Northern antiwar organizations, including the 
knights of the golden circle, the Order of Ameri¬ 
can Knights and the Sons of Liberty (after the pre- 
Revolutionary New England patriotic society)— 
groups widely suspected in the North of conspiring to 
sabotage the Union war effort. Although the Copper¬ 
heads failed to reverse Lincoln’s war policies, their 
activities left a taint on the Democratic Parly, For 
decades after the Civil War, it suffered at the polls 
in the North for having harbored Copperheads within 
its ranks, 

COPPER INDUSTRY 

Copper worked by Indians of pre-Columbian pe¬ 
riod/ Colonial farmers in NJ. and Conn, mined 
the metal/ Discovery of vast supply in Mich, ini¬ 
tiated modern copper industry, 1846/ New 
sources found in Ariz., Mont., Alaska, late 19th 
and early 20th centuries 

As late as the years 1925-29, more than half the 
world’s supply of copper was produced by U.S. 
smelters, Although this percentage has dropped dras¬ 
tically in recent decades, copper raining and smelling 
remains one of the leading industries in the nation, It 
is also one of the oldest, Archaeological finds have 
shown that long before Columbus some North Amer¬ 
ican Indians were familiar with the fabrication of raw 
copper into tools, implements and ornaments. British 
settlers along the New Jersey and Connecticut coasts 
were also working copper in the 17th century, and, by 
the early days of the Republic, American mined, 
smelted and rolled copper sheets were being used as 
sheathing for ships’ hulls. 

Not until the mid-19th century, however, did cop¬ 
per begin to become a major element in the U.S. 
economy, In 1830, Dr, Douglas Houghton, while on 
an exploratory expedition to Michigan’s Upper Pe¬ 
ninsula, discovered along the shore of Lake Superior 
a rich source of pure copper. Sixteen years later this 
bonanza began to be exploited by what soon became 
the first giant of the American copper industry: the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company. By the last 
decades of the 19th century the new electrical industry 
had begun placing heavy demands on the nation’s 
limited copper supply, but discoveries of new sources 


in Arizona and Montana helped meet the need. Simi¬ 
larly, copper ore finds in Alaska during the early years 
of this century were to satisfy the rising requirements 
of the automotive industry, which remains—along 
with electrical supplies, shipbuilding and munitions- 
among the chief users of the metal, 

As the 20th century wore on, the exploitation of 
low-grade copper ore in the U.S. became increasingly 
expensive, and American producers stepped up their 
investments in foreign copper mines, specifically in 
Chile and Peru. The maintenance of American own¬ 
ership of these mines has long been a major area of 
contention in south america-u.s. relations. 

The difficulties of extracting copper from ore—re¬ 
quiring extensive equipment and, sophisticated tech¬ 
niques—coupled with wildly fluctuating prices for the 
metal have long made the industry profitable only to 
highly capitalized concerns capable of sustaining 
sharp, if temporary, drops in income. Thus American 
copper mining has for decades been dominated by 
four mammoth companies: Anaconda, Kennecotl, 
American Smelting and Refining, and Phelps, Dodge, 
After an era of intense competition, major copper 
producers in the late 19th century began the first of a 
series of attempts to regulate prices, limit supplies and 
bar competition. During world war i President 
WOODROW WILSON tacitly recognized at least a tem¬ 
porary necessity for a copper trust by signing an 
agreement with producers setting an industry-wide 
price per pound for the metal. After the war. Congress 
passed the Webb-Pomerene Act (1918), which per¬ 
mitted U.S. producers to establish the Copper Export 
Association to set prices. During the late 1920s Euro¬ 
pean producers joined with the Americans to estab¬ 
lish, in effect, a worldwide cartel which lasted only 
until the exigencies of the Depression of the 1930s ini¬ 
tiated a new era of cutthroat com petition. 

Since world war ii the U.S. copper industry has 
been riding the usual roller coaster of sharp increases 
and declines in copper prices, though some observers 
discern a general trend toward higher prices. A new 
element of concern for copper producers has been the 
recent campaign for pollution control, and smelters 
fear that clean-air standards may drastically increase 
the cost of copper production. In the early 1970s the 
U.S, industry accounted for nearly a quarter of the 
world’s annual copper production. 

COPYRIGHT LEGISLATION 

Earliest copyright laws enacted by 12 of 13 states, 

1783-86/ First Federal statute, 1790/ Copyright 
protection extended to prints, 1802; to musical 
compositiotts, 1831; to performances of plays, 
1856/ Foreigners granted U.S. copyrights, 1891 

Eager to protect his rights to \m American Spelling 
Book, grammarian and lexicographer noah Webster, 
in the fall of 1782, embarked on a one-man crusade 
to secure copyright legislation throughout the U.S, 
Webster’s campaign was complicated by the fact that 


under the articles of confederation the central 
Government had no power in the field, leaving the 
matter to the individual states. Webster was suffi¬ 
ciently eloquent in his cause to convince 12 of 13 state 
legislatures (Delaware excepted) to enact copyright 
statutes during the next four years, Webster’s victory 
was expanded during the constitutional conven¬ 
tion when the nation’s founding fathers included in 
the constitution a clause empowering Congress to 
secure “for a limited time to authors and inventors the 
exclusive right to their respective writings and discov¬ 
eries.” In keeping with that authorization. Congress, 
in 1790, enacted the first Federal copyright statute, 
protecting authors’ and artists’ rights to books, maps 
and charts for a term of 14 years, with renewal possi¬ 
ble for another 14 years, 

Over the years copyright protection has been 
widely extended; to engravings and prints in 1802; to 
musical compositions in 1831; to the public perfor¬ 
mance of dramatic compositions in 1856; to photo¬ 
graphs in 1865; to motion pictures in 1912 and to 
public readings of nondramatic works—e.g., novels 
and poems—in 1952. The sum effect of this legislation 
is to forbid the use of copyrighted material without 
the permission of the copyright owner, a permission 
usually secured upon the payment of a fee or royalty. 

Authors, artists and composers were granted addi¬ 
tional protection through the International Copyright 
Act of 1891, Under its provisions a work copyrighted 
in any one of the signatory nations was deemed pro¬ 
tected in the others, In 1909 copyright protection was 
extended to 28 years with renewal rights granted for 
an additional 28-year period, Despite international 
conventions on copyrights, “pirated” editions of 
works are still being produced, primarily in Asian 
countries, while several Communist nations publish 
the works of American authors without securing per¬ 
mission or paying royalties. 

CORAL SEA, BATTLE OF (see World War II) 

COnET:T,JamesJohn{I866-I933} 

World heavyweight champion, 1892-97 

Before a huge crowd in New Orleans on Sept, 7,1892, 
atalland lithe James J. (Gentleman Jim) Corbett had 
been slickly bobbing and weaving around the fight 
ring, adroitly dodging the wild lunges of an aging 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN, heavyweight champion of the 
world, When the fans began roaring their disapproval 
of Corbett’s evasive tactics, the officials momentarily 
.stopped the fight to allow Corbett to address the 
crowd, After promising to give the spectators their 
"money’s worth” if they would quiet down, Corbett 
went to work jabbing, feinting and hooking until the 
puffing, bewildered champion collapsed in the 21st 
round. Born in San Francisco in 1866, Corbett began 
boxing at 18, swiftly winning a reputation both for his 
urbanity and his pugilistic innovations—the quick 
jab, the feint and the left hook, He fought in the first 
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filmed fight, organized by thomas Edison in the 
1890s. After his defeat as world champion by Bob 
Fitzsimmons on March 17,1897, he twice failed in at¬ 
tempts to regain his crown and retired from the ring. 
He died in 1933. 

CORBIN, Margflfd(i75i-i5W) 

Revolutionary War heroine/ Replaced fallen 
husband as a cannoneer during attack on Fort 
Washington, 1776 

At her husband’s side cooking for the men of a de¬ 
fending regiment of artillery when the British at¬ 
tacked Fort Washington (Manhattan) in November, 
1776, Pennsylvama-born( 1751) Margaret Corbin—or 
Captain Molly, as she was known to her Revolution¬ 
ary compatriots—saw her husband killed by enemy 
fire. Taking his place at a cannon, Margaret Corbin 
carried on the fight until she was herself severely 
wounded. Thereafter, she was stationed at West Point 
with the CONTINENTAI, army’s Invalid Regiment, the 
only woman in the detachment. In 1783 she left the 
army, with a pension from Congress, and settled in 
Highland Falls, N.Y., where she died and was buried 
in 1800. In 1926 her remains were moved to West 
Point, where a monument now stands in her honor. 

CORN 

First cultivated by American Indians in prehis¬ 
toric times/ Introduced to Europe as "Turkey’^ 
corn by Columbus, 1490s/ Indians taught Pil¬ 
grims how to raise corn, 1620s/ Henry A. Wallace 
and other experimenters produced hybrid varie- 
ties in 20th century, greatly raising yields/ U.S. 
world’s leading corn producer 

Now known first to have been cultivated by American 
Indians many thousands of years ago, Indian com, or 
maize, had never been seen by Europeans until 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS Carried the strange grain 
back to Spain in the 1490s, Assuming it had come 
from Asia, Europeans called it “Turkey” corn {corn 
being the contemporary name for all grains and Tur¬ 
key the name for all things Asiatic). A little more than 
a century later, in 1621, corn was to prove more than 
a mere curiosity to the newly arrived pilgrims of the 
PLYMOUTH COLONY. After a disastrous winter of near 
starvation, the Colonists were instructed in the plant¬ 
ing of maize by friendly Indians, and thereafter corn 
became a staple for the settlers. 

■ Until the 20th century, farmers’ com yields seldom 
were greater than 10 to 12 bushels per acre. Then, in 
1905, George Harrison Shull, of princeton 
UNIVERSITY, and Edward Murray East, of harvard, 
began crossbreeding corn plants to create strains with 
higher yields. After world war i their “hybrid corn 
method” was advanced with great success by HENRY 
A^ WALLACE, later Secretary of Agriculture under 
President FRANKLIN d. roosevblt. By the mid-1930s, 
most Midwest Corn Belt farmers were harvesting 


yields of more than 40 bushels per acre. Plant 
breeders continued their work, until, by the late 
1960s, American farmers, sowing newly developed 
hybrid seed, were generally averaging more than 80 
bushels per acre. A record crop of nearly 5.5 billion 
bushels was harvested in the U.S. in 1971, about 50 
percent of the entire world production, and the U.S, 
share of world corn exports continues to fluctuate 
around 60 percent. 

Today, as in the past, only small portions of the 
country’s total com acreage is allotted to raising sweet 
corn as a table vegetable,. While some com is used in 
making meal, oil and starch products, most is grown 
as feed grain for hogs and other livestock and to pro¬ 
vide silage for dairy cattle. Annual U,S, production 
of com now surpasses that of the nation’s wheat, oats, 
barley, rye and all other cereal crops combined. 

CORMLl, Alonzo {1832-1904) 

Businessman/ Governor of N, Y., 1880-83 

After a dispute with a fellow Republican, President 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, businessman-politician Al¬ 
onzo Cornell was suspended, in 1878, from his Fed¬ 
eral post in the New York customhouse. In retaliation, 
the New York State Republican Party nominated 
Cornell for governor and, in 1880, the former Western 
Union executive took office. Expected to be an obedi¬ 
ent servant of “Boss” roscoe conkling, with whom 
he had long been associated, Cornell quickly sur¬ 
prised both friend and foe by his independence. He 
virtually ignored Conkling in filling patronage posts 
and infuriated the state legislature by vetoing scores 
of its pet bills during his single term. Unable to secure 
renoraination, Cornell returned to private life in 
1883. He died in Ithaca, N.Y, in 1904, where he had 
been born 72 years before, - 

CORNING, £rasto(i 794-7^72) 

Financier, politician/ First president of New 

York Central Railroad, 18S3-64/ NY Con¬ 
gressman, 1857-59,1861-63 

Beginning his adult life as a clerk in his uncle’s Troy, 
N.Y, hardware store. Connecticut-born (1794) Er- 
astus Coming became one of the nation’s foremost 
railroad pioneers, a founder and first president (1853-- 
64) of the New York Central Railroad and a congress¬ 
man from New York (1857-59, 1861-63), After leav¬ 
ing his uncle’s employ in 1814, Coming moved to 
Albany, N.Y, and soon bought a small foundry and 
rolling mill that produced nails! In 1833 Corning, 
foreseeing the importance that railroads would have, 
became a promoter of the Utica & Schenectady line, 
one of the first in the nation. Twenty years later he 
helped form the mammoth New York Central Rail¬ 
road, a consolidation of several smaller lines. As the 
company’s president he was one of the most power¬ 
ful businessmen in the nation. Four times mayor of 
Albany and twice serving in Congress, Corning was 
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a fervent Democrat, and during the civil war he 
roundly attacked President abraham Lincoln’s ar¬ 
rest of Confederate sympathizers as unconstitutional, 
In the early 1860s poor health forced his gradual 
withdrawal from active business and political life, 
He died in 1872, The town of Coming, N.Y, is 
named for him. 

CORmALUS,Charks{1738~1805) 

British general defeated at Yorktown, 1781/De¬ 
feat Fflj decisive in ending Revolutionary War 

London-born (1738) British Gen, Charles Cornwallis 
had the unhappy distinction of losing the decisive 
battle of the REVOLUTIONARY war at Yorktown, Va., 
in 1781, Five years before, he had shipped to America 
as a major general under British Commander in Chief 
Sir WILLIAM HOWE. After fighting skillfully on Long 
Island, in New Jersey and at Brandywine, the aggres¬ 
sive, ambitious Cornwallis hoped to become British 
commander in chief, but, in 1778, the post was given 
to sir henry CLINTON, Comwallis was made second 
in command, a subordinate role that rankled him and 
led to feuding between the two olficers. After defeat¬ 
ing the American Gen, horatio gates at Camden, 
S.C., in 1780, Cornwallis marched north through the 
Carolinas, where he was outmaneuvered by Gen. 
NATHANAEL GREENE, and the British army suffered 
heavy casualties. Cornwallis then marched into Vir¬ 
ginia and, in August, 1781, entrenched at Yorktown, 
where he expected the support of the British fleet in 
Chesapeake Bay, Comwallis soon found, however, 
that he had put his army into a trap. Hemmed in by 
American and French , land forces and the, French 
fleet, which had recently arrived on the scenefrom the 
French West indies, he surrendered on Oct. 19,1781. 
After his parole by the Americans, he was exonerated 
by a British board of inquiry of responsibility for the 
Yorktown disaster and became Britain’s governor 
general in India, where he died in 1805. The shock of 
his defeat at Yorktown strengthened the peace forces 
in Britain and led to a change of government in Lon¬ 
don and eventual peace. 

See Don Higginbotham: The War of American Inde¬ 
pendence, 

CORONADO’S EXPEDITION (iJ40-iJ42) 

First European exploration of North American 

Southwest/ Search for gold failed 

In 1540 the 30-year-old Spanish explorer Francisco 
Vdsqiiez de Poronado—inflamed by, tales of fabu¬ 
lously wealthy cities to the north-led an expedition 
ofsome350 Spaniards and 800Indians outof Mexico 
in search of the "Seven Golden Cities of Cibola.” 
Abandoning his duties as Spanish governor of Mex- 
ieO) Coronado crossed the desert wilderness of what 
is now southeastern Arizona into present-day New 
fi^lexico, while his lieutenants took a party and pushed 
northwestward as far as the Grand Canyon, The only 


cities they discovered, however, turned out to be Hopi 
and Ziini pueblos. Still determined to find riches, 
Coronado next moved into the upper Rio Grande 
River valley, through what are now Texas and Okla¬ 
homa into Kansas—now led on by an Indian claiming 
to know of a magnificently wealthy city called Qui- 
vira, This, too, proved only a poor Indian village, and 
Coronado was forced to return to Mexico in 1542 with 
only his failures to report, In 1544 he was tried and 
convicted of several misdeeds, including the neglect 
of his administrative duties as governor and expedi¬ 
tion leader, Before his death in 1554, at age 44, he was 
cleared of these charges and received a grant of land 
from the Spanish Crown for his services—belated ac¬ 
knowledgment that his expedition had greatly ex¬ 
tended Spanish knowledge of the North American 
Southwest. 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America. 

CORPORATIONS 

Corporation legally defined as autonomous "ar¬ 
tificial being” by U.S. Supreme Court, 1819/ 
Rights of corporations restriciedby series of Su¬ 
preme Court rulings, 1824-47/ High court 
granted corporations immunity from most state 
regulations under I4lh Amendment, 1886/ Court 
reversed former position, making corporations 
subject to state and Federal controls 1937-42/ 

U.S. corporations possessed more than $1 trillion 
in assets, provided about 17 percent of Federal 
tax revenues, 1970s 

The corporations that dominate the modern Ameri¬ 
can economy are an outgrowth of an old British and 
European legal concept, It had been the custom of 
English kings to delegate authority to certain organi¬ 
zations, including those that colonized America, by 
means of a royal charter of incorporation. In Colonial 
America such charters permitted approved groups to 
purchaseland, establish new settlements and to build 
churches, and schools, Such organizations were per¬ 
mitted to raise funds by selling shares of the corpora¬ 
tion ownership, and the corporation’s owners had 
only limited liability for the corporation’s debts and 
obligations in case of financial failure. 

After the Revolution the states assumed the former 
royal prerogative of granting corporate charters. But 
this soon produced the knotty legal question of the 
state’s authority to revoke as well as to grant such 
charters. In 1819 U.S, supreme court Chief Justice 
JOHN MARSHALL ruled in Dartmouth college v. 
WOODWARD that the state of New Hampshire could 
not revoke the charter of Dartmouth College without 
its consent,because to do so would violate the original 
contract of the college. Marshall ruled that, as a cor¬ 
poration, the college existed as “an artificial being,” 
possessing “those properties which the charter of its 
creation confers upon it,” Thus, as in Britain and Eu¬ 
rope, a corporation could buy, sell, sign contracts and 
own property in its own right, as though it were an 
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individual, and its existence as a legal “person” con¬ 
tinued independently of its creators. 

. The state legislatures acted quickly to offset the 
consequences of the Dartmouth decision, which 
seemed to bestow complete autonomy upon corpora¬ 
tions. New laws provided that corporate charters 
thereafter contain clauses providing that they come 
up for periodic renewal, permitting their revision or 
revocation by the state. Corporate power was further 
restricted by a series of later Supreme Court decisions. 
In Gibbons v, Ogden in 1824 the court established the 
authority of the Federal Government “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations, and among the sev¬ 
eral states,” a ruling that, in effect, gave Congress the 
power to pass laws governing many activities of busi¬ 
ness corporations, The court’s ruling in the Charles 
RIVER BRIDGE CASE of 1837 restricted the rights of cor¬ 
porations wherein those rights conflicted with those of 
the community in which the corporations were lo¬ 
cated, and the decision in the so-called license cases 
( 1847 ) gave a state the police power to regulate the use 
of private property—including that of corporations 
—“for the protection of the health of its citizens." 

The tremendous growth of business corporations 
after the Civil War was accelerated by the Supreme 
Court’s interpretation of the “Due Process Clauses” 
of the 14th Amendment to the Constitution. (See 
constitutional amendments.) Approved in, 1868 
the amendment was intended to protect freed Ne¬ 
groes from oppressive state laws by forbidding states 
to “deprive any person of life, liberty or property 
without due process of law.” Corporate lawyers were 
quick to point out that the 14th Amendment should 
also apply to corporations, which enjoyed the legal 
status of “persons,” By agreeing to this interpretation 
in Santa Clara County v. Southern Pacific Railroad, in 
1886, the Supreme Court established the 14th 
Amendment as a protective umbrella for corporations 
against almost any form of restrictive state legislation. 

With corporations now virtually immune to state 
authority, it proved only a matter of time before their 
worst excesses provoked a public demand for Federal 
action. Through financial devices such as trusts and 
HOLDING COMPANIES, a few giant corporations such as 
standard OIL began to exercise monopoly powers 
over many industries to the point of dominating the 
whole nation’s economy. In 1887 Congress reacted by 
establishing the interstate commerce commission 
as a regulatory agency, following this three years later 
with the SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT, the first of a series 
of ANTITRUST LAWS designed to broaden the Federal 
arsenal of regulatory powers over corporate enter- 
rise, In the NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE of 1904, the 
upreme Court affirmed such Federal authority over 
corporations. The passage of the 16th Amendment in 
1913, applying the Federal income tax to corpora¬ 
tions, and of the clayton anti-trust ACT, in 1914, 
closely followed by the creation of the watchdog fed¬ 
eral trade commission, completed the modern 
framework of Federal controls over corporations. 


Even under the new laws corporate legal depart¬ 
ments generally continued to win the day whenever 
their clients were brought into the courts. It was not 
until the late 1930s and early 1940s that the Supreme 
Court finally stripped away much of the American 
corporation’s old protection against union organizing 
and wage-and-hour laws. In a 1937 demon, National 
Labor Relations Board v. Jones & Laughlin Steel Cor¬ 
poration, the court—in a historic reversal of its earlier 
rulings (see conspiracy labor laws and commerce 
CLAUSE- ruled that workers had the right to organize 
in trade unions without interference from employers. 
And, in 1942, when the high court upheld the consti¬ 
tutionality of the FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT, the way 
was finally cleared for a flood of new state and Fed¬ 
eral laws regulating wages, hours and working condi¬ 
tions of corporate employees. 

Aside from businesses, nonprofit institutions such 
as hospitals, churches, universities and municipalities 
generally exist as legally incorporated organizations, 
Although the Federal Government has the power to 
create public corporations such as telstar, the great 
number of U.S. corporations have always received 
their charters from the states. Despite Government 
regulatory efforts, American business corporations— 
most recently by employing the modern counterpart 
of the holding company, the conglomerate— have 
succeeded in bringing about an increasing concentra¬ 
tion of financial power in a small number of hands. 
Present estimates suggest that as few as 200 corpora¬ 
tions control at least 60 percent of the nation’s wealth. 
In the early 1970s total U.S, corporate assets were val¬ 
ued at more than $1 trillion. Corporations today pro¬ 
vide employment for more than half the nation’s work 
force and about 17 percent of Federal tax revenues. 
See G. Heberton Evans: Business Incorporations in the 
United States, 1800-1943, 

CORREGIDOR (see World War 11) 

corns, Hernando {1485-1547) 

Spanish explorer and conqueror of Mexico, 1521 

The son of minor nobility, Spanish-born (1485) Her¬ 
nando Cortes early in life showed the qualities of an 
adventurer; his romantic escapades led to his expul¬ 
sion from the University of Salamanca, At 19 Cortes 
sailed to Santo Domingo, where his talent for admin¬ 
istration soon made him a figure of importance in the 
Spanish Antilles, Not until Feb. 19,1519, however, 
did the Spaniard begin the adventure that was to 
make him world renowned: the conquest of Mexico, 
Then, at the head of 508 soldiers, Cortes embarked 
from Cuba. A month later he landed at Tabasco, 
Mexico, where the sight of his ships, his horses and his 
men in glittering armor struck awe into the hearts of 
the natives. They immediately paid tribute to the 
Spaniard and joined his march toward Tenochtitldn 
(Mexico City), the capital of the Aztec nation—the 
most powerful and richest tribe in the region. 


On Nov. 8,1519, Cortes entered the Aztec capital 
to be received by Emperor Montezuma almost as a 
god. But when it became apparent that Cortes meant 
to conquer his land, Montezuma turned on the Span¬ 
iard and secretly ordered his murder, When the plot 
failed the hapless emperor was forced to acknowledge 
the sovereignty of the Spanish king, Charles V, and 
give gold and precious stones to Cortes. Such tribute 
was insufficient to satiate the Spaniards’ appetite and 
in August, 1521, after months of fighting and diplo¬ 
matic maneuvering—during which time Montezuma 
was killed by his own people—Cortes captured Mex¬ 
ico City and the Aztec empire was dead, 

Cortes* iater years were marked by bitterness, 
Mexico soon became Spain’s chief source of treasure, 
but jealous critics of Cortes prevailed and much of his 
power was taken from him. In 1535 Cortes led an ex¬ 
pedition that discovered California, but by then his 
glory had faded and he soon returned to Spain where, 
ignored by King Charles, on whom he had showered 
treasure, Cortes lived out his days quietly and died in 
1547, 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America, 

COTTON 

Minor American crop until invention of cotton 
gin, 1795! Cotton fanning expanded into fertile 
“black belt” of Ala., Miss, and Tenn. in first 
quarter of 19th century, as large-scale revival of 
slavery produced record yields/ About five mil¬ 
lion bales harvested, 1860—accounting for 
nearly two-thirds of nation’s total exports/ After 
Civil War, tenant farming and sharecropping 
were introduced/ Record production of 16.1 mil¬ 
lion bales~60 percent of total world supply- 
achieved in 1914/ Boll weevil plague, 1920s, and 
Great Depression, 1930s, huif cotton production/ 
Some 10 inillion bales ayear produced in 1970s 

Cotton’s century of greatest impact on American eco¬ 
nomic, social and political history began shortly after 
the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, Up to then cotton had been 
grown as a minor crop in the South, its commercial 
value limited by the diflflculty of separating the seeds 
from the fiber. But the steadily growing demand for 
raw cotton by British cotton mills in the 1780s soon 
provided a newimpetus for American cotton growing, 
In 1786 enterprising plantation owners introduced 
(he long-fibered sea-island type of cotton from the 
West Indies to the United States. Although its seeds 
were easily removed, sea-island cotton could be 
grown successfully only in the hot, moist coastal areas 
of Georgia and South Carolina, Thus, American cot¬ 
ton production remained at only a few thousand bales 
ayear until 1793, when eli Whitney’s invention of the 
COTTON GIN provided a simple but efficient method of 
processing domestic or “upland” cotton. 

Whitney’s invention revolutionized the infant 
American cotton industry. Production jumped from 
10,000 bales in 1793 to more than 100,000 bales by 


1801, as Southern planters began to concentrate on 
this single crop. The cotton boom stimulated the rapid 
rise of cotton mills in New England, where , Samuel 
.slater had built the first such American mill in 1791, 
By 1810 there were 87 domestic mills, most of them in 
New England. 

While cotton was providing a new economic base 
for both the South and the North, it was also per¬ 
petuating and promoting the growth of slavery. The 
demand for labor to work the expanding cotton fields 
of the South triggered a revival of the long-dormant 
African slave trade, and the price of a slave doubled 
between 1795 and 1804, Although the slave trade 
ended in 1808 under the Constitution, the states of the 
upper South, particularly Virginia, entered into the 
raising of slaves for the deep South and Southwest, 
The 700,000 slaves of 1790 had increased to nearly 
four million by 1860, with approximately 60 percent 
working in cotton growing or processing. 

Briefly prevented from shipping to the lucrative 
British market, first by the embargo act of 1807 and 
then by the war of i8i2, American cotton growers 
quickly recouped with a record production of259,000 
bales in 1816, A decade later that figure had doubled, 
as cotton became the nation’s leading export. During 
this period the chief cotton-growing area of the South 
shifted from the coastal states to the black belt— an 
exceptionally fertile region extending across Alabama 
into Mississippi—so named for its dark soil. 

During the second quarter of the 19th century cot¬ 
ton also became the chief market crop in the Delta of 
the lower Mississippi Valley, and then leapfrogged 
across the Mississippi to take over the farmlands of 
Arkansas and East Texas, By 1835 production had 
reached more than a million bales a year and the 
“cotton kingdom” had become the dominant force in 
the entire American economy. The record cotton crop 
of 1860 totaled about five million bales and accounted 
for almost $191 million of the $334 million in U.S, 
exports that year. Southern cotton supplied most of 
the needs of Great Britain’s 2650 mills and virtually 
all of the raw material required by 1094 American 
cotton mills, employing 122,000 people and produc¬ 
ing cotton goods valued at $ 115.5 million. 

To a large measure it was the prosperity of the cot¬ 
ton-rich South—coupled with the conviction held by 
many Southerners that the nation’s' economic ex¬ 
istence virtually depended on cotton—that fed rising 
Southern sentiment for secession, Southern leaders 
felt confident that the North would prove unable to 
survive, economically without cotton, and that, in any 
event, Great Britain would come to the South’s aid to 
preserve its raw-cotton supply. Indeed, the glowing 
mood of the South on the eve of the civil war was 
reflected in the slogan “Cotton is Ki ng.” 

With the opening of hostilities in 1861, the con¬ 
federate, states promptly embargoed the shipment 
of cotton abroad, hoping to apply economic pressure 
on Great Britain that would result in official recog¬ 
nition of and assistance to the seceding states, But 
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British warehouses were full of cotton from the 
South’s bumper crop of 1860, and it was more than 
a year before British mills began to feel the effects 
of the embargo, By then Britain had developed new 
cotton resources in Egypt and India, and the only 
market for Southern cotton remained Northern 
mills. Throughout most of the war, a thriving illegal 
trade, centered in Memphis, supplied cotton to the 
North in exchange for trade goods and provisions. 

Cotton production rebounded soon after the war 
ended, as landowners, no longer able to use slave la¬ 
bor and also short of cash, resorted to sharecrop¬ 
ping: an exchange of land use for labor, The share¬ 
cropper paid for the land he tilled by giving part of 
his crop to the landowner. The owner might also ad¬ 
vance certain supplies—tools, seeds, food—and the 
value of these had to be repaid in a share of the crop. 
This system accounted for nearly a third of all cotton 
farming during the 1870s, when production matched 
and then surpassed the highest prewar cotton yields. 

By 1914 cotton production had reached an alltime 
high of 16.1 million bales, and during v/orld war I 
the United States supplied 60 percent of the world’s 
cotton. But in the 1920s postwar deflation and the 
ravages of the boll weevil— which destroyed 30 
percent of the 1921 crop—severely reduced cotton 
production. Later, during the Depression of the 1930s, 
when all agricultural markets were at a financial low, 
nearly 900,000 foundering cotton farms were ab¬ 
sorbed into larger units or used for other crops. 

Today many cotton plantations are highly mecha¬ 
nized, providing yields of more than 500 pounds of 
cotton per acre—more than double the average of just 
20 years ago. Although production levels are re¬ 
stricted under the terms of the Cotton Control Act of 
1934, the United States still leads all countries with 
annual yields of more than 10 million bales. 

See David Cohn: The Life and Times of King Cotton, 

COTTON,Mn{}58U652) 

Puritan theologian and leader/ Fled England for 

Mass., 1633/ Agreed to banishment of Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson/Instrumental in 

development of New England church oligarch^p 

Often represented as the arch religious authoritarian, 
one of the persecuted turned persecutor, puritan 
minister John Cotton did no more than reflect the 
common rehgious thinking of his day by rejecting 
both democracy and religious freedom and seeking to 
establish in New England what to him and his fellow 
Puritan congregationalists was the only “true 
church.” Born in England in 1584 and educated at 
Cambridge, Cotton won fame as the “soul-melting” 
preacher of St. Botolph’s Church, Boston, Lincoln¬ 
shire, before fleeing to Massachusetts bay colony in 
1633 to avoid prosecution for his Puritan religious be¬ 
liefs, Ete was hardly settled as a pastor of the Boston, 
Mass., church when religious disputes . centering on 
ROGER WILLIAMS and ANNE HUTCHINSON embroiled 


the Colony in theological turmoil. Once convinced 
that the latter’s dissident views could not be recon¬ 
ciled to Congregationalism, Cotton gave his weighty 
approval to their banishment. For 20 years, through 
his popular sermons, prolific writings and frequently 
sought advice in church and civil affairs, he set forth 
the doctrinal basis for the Congregational Puritan 
theocracy that came to rule most of New England. 
Toward the end of his life, Massachusetts’ relentless 
persecution of dissenters drew criticism from English 
Puritans, who were learning the principle of tolera¬ 
tion, but Cotton firmly defended the “New England 
way” in its entirety. He died in 1652, content that he 
had seen the establishment of a Puritan common¬ 
wealth—“the Heav’n on Earth, if any be.” 

COTTON GIN 

Invented by Eli Whitney, 1793/ Mechanised 

cotton seed-separation process/ Revolutionized 

Southern economy, spurred slaver/s growth 

While a guest, in 1793, at the Savannah, Ga., planta¬ 
tion of Mrs. Nathanael Greene, youthful ,eli whitney 
was encouraged by his hostess to apply his mechanical 
bent to the making of a device for separating cotton 
from its seed. At the time it took a worker about a day 
just to clean one pound of short-fibered cotton by 
hand. The longer-fibered sea-island strain (see 
cotton) was easier to process, but it could be grown 
only in the South’s hot, moist coastal belts. Whitney 
set to work and within 10 days had produced his 
"gin”—short for engine. A toothed cylinder encased 
in a wooden box, the gin had a handle that, when 
turned, caused the cylinder to rotate and its teeth to 
tear the cotton fiber from the seeds. With a hand- 
operated gin, one worker could process 50 pounds of 
cotton in a day, while a water-powered machine could 
separate more than 1000 pounds daily. The gin’s eco¬ 
nomic impact was immediate: In 1792 Southern cot¬ 
ton exports had totaled less than 150,000 pounds; by 
1794 this figure had leaped to more than 1.5 million 
pounds and continued rising thereafter. Now able to 
make a profit from short-fibered cotton, planters 
expanded the growing belt throughout the South- 
while the near-dormant slave trade was revived to 
provide field labor. Because of the pirating of his in¬ 
vention, which was easy to duplicate, and a denial 
of his patent renewal by Congress in 1812, Whit¬ 
ney never realized a great fortune from his inven¬ 
tion. However, he went on to greater successes as an 
arms manufacturer, 

See Constance M, Green: Eli Whitney and the Birth of 
American Technology. 

COTTON WHIGS 

Pro-Southern faction of Whig Party/ Party split 

over slavery, Cotton Whigs joining Democrats 

Many, perhaps most of Massachusetts’ wealthy cot¬ 
ton-textile manufacturers, who had controlled the 


WHIG PARTY in their state since its founding in 1834, 
may have considered slavery morally wrong, but their 
economic ties to the South—the source of their cotton 
and a major market for their finished products—led 
them to support the Southern position on almost every 
national issue of the 1840s. Like Massachusetts’ pro- 
Southern Whigs, proslavery memhers of the party in 
other states also came to be called “Cotton Whigs” 
and were opposed for control of the party by “Con¬ 
science Whigs,” for whom opposition to slavery was 
at first little more than a useful political gambit but 
ultimately became a matter of moral principle. In 
1845 the Cotton Whigs reluctantly supported U.S, an¬ 
nexation of TEXAS as a slave state, with the Conscience 
Whigs in vehement opposition. After the Cotton 
Whigs in 1848 swung the party against the wilmot 
PROVISO, which proposed to ban slavery in all territory 
obtained by the Mexican war, the Conscience Whigs 
bolted the party. But the Cotton Whigs found them¬ 
selves masters of a crumbling house. The compromise 
OF 1850 , which opened up vast new territories to slav¬ 
ery and included the harsh fugitive slave act, pol¬ 
arized the nation on the issue of slavery—soon driving 
Cotton Whigs into the democratic party and their 
. opponents into the newly created republican party 
—and served to bring on the Civil War. 

See Thomas H. O’Cormor: Lords of the Loom. 

COUGHLIN, C/iflrfes£(iS9i- ) 

Roman Catholic priest/ Radio personality of the 

1930s and 1940s/Attacked policies of President 

FrankUn D. Roosevelt 

The most popular radio personality of 1934 was not 
an entertainer but a Canadian-born (1891), 
Irish-American priest, Father Charles E. Coughlin, 
His weekly broadcasts attracted some 10 million reg¬ 
ular listeners and drew more than 80,000 letters per 
week—far more than did the man in the White House 
at the time, President franklin d. Roosevelt. Father 
Coughlin began preaching bn the radio in 1926 from 
his Shrine of the Little Flower in Royal Oak, Mich., 
a DETROIT suburb. A deep-voiced, impassioned 
speaker, he grew more political in his message as the 
Depression of the 1930s deepened. He preached that 
the "mtematlonal bankers” and the “filthy gold 
standard” lay behind the country’s economic ills. At 
first a devoted admirer of Franklin Roosevelt—he 
once asserted “the new deal is Christ’s deal”—he 
later came to see the President as part of the world¬ 
wide conspiracy against which the priest inveighed. In 
his newsletter, Social Justice, he ceaselessly attacked 
the alleged conspiratorial influence of Jews upon 
Government policies. In 1936 he helped found the 
abortive Union Party, an odd amalgam of anti-New 
Deal reformers, and later in the decade he opposed 
any U.S, involvement in world war ii. His popular¬ 
ity plummeted after Japan’s 1941 attack upon pearl 
harbor brought America into the war, and in 1944 he 
retired from radio to his pastorate in Royal Oak, 


where he was still acting as a parish priest in the early 
1970s. 

COUNCIL FOR NEW ENGLAND i&ct Gorges, 
Ferdinando) 

COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 

Professional economists who report to President 

and recommend policies to insure economic 

health of nation/ Council esl, 1946 

With bitter memories of the Depression of the 1930s 
riill fresh. Congress passed the U.S, Employment Act 
in 1946, asserting the obligation of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to “promote maximum employment, pro¬ 
duction and purchasing power,” To plan policies 
aimed at achieving these goals, the President was di¬ 
rected to appoint an adequately staffed three-member 
Council of Economic Adylsers. Among the many 
functions the council performs are a continuing 
analysis of the national economy, recommendations 
to the President on means of achieving the Adminis¬ 
tration’s economic goals and preparation of the Presi 
ident’s economic reports to Congress. Membership on 
the council varies with changing Administrations and, 
as the specter of severe depression has , receded, the 
goals of the CEA have changed somewhat from con¬ 
cern with possible economic collapse to the drafting 
of policies to bring inflation under control without 
hindering economic growth, The means of achieving 
this twin purpose have varied. In general Democratic 
Councils have stressed the growth aspect, while Re¬ 
publican Councils have concentrated more on infla- 
tioncontrol, 

COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

W.W I agency to mobilize nation’s resources 

"It is not an army that we must shape..., it is a 
nation,” said President woodrow wilson in 1916. 
Therefore his first step, toward possible U.S. partici¬ 
pation in WORLD WAR I was to form the Council of 
National ,Defense, charged with, mobilizing the na¬ 
tion’s industrial and agricultural might. Following the 
declaration of war on Germany in April, 1917, the 
council—six Cabinet officers, assisted by seven advi¬ 
sory commissioners—moved, its operations into high 
gear. Its war labor board set up patterns of collec¬ 
tive bargaining; its Food Administration under Her¬ 
bert hoover quickly increased agricultural output 
and then sought to cut domestic consumption to 
permit the export of three times the normal amount 
of grain, meat and sugar; and its war industries 
BOARD, under BERNARD BARUCH, exerclsed virtually 
dictatorial powers to fix prices and establish priorities 
in industry. Although the war ended, before America’s 
economic might could be brought wholly to bear, the 
experience the council provided was useful years later 
in combating the Depression of the ,1930s and estab¬ 
lishing the defense effort for world war ii. 
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COUNTERFEITING 

Manufacture of bogus money/ Rampant in Col¬ 
onies/Used by British to depreciate Continental 
currency during Revolution/ Easilyforged state- 
bank paper money issues caused chaos in pre- 
Civil War period/ Secret Service, est. 1865, has 
brought activity under control 

A criminal practice with a tradition that dates back to 
Colonial days, counterfeiting of currency has often 
been a highly lucrative, if dangerous, undertaking. As 
early as 1650 the burgers of new Amsterdam con¬ 
demned the “nefarious practice” of counterfeiting 
Indian wampum by dyeing small beads. Similarly in 
Colonial Massachusetts, so much spurious foreign 
coin was circulating that the Colony's leaders defied 
British law and began to mint their own silver pine- 
tree shillings—only to find that these coins were im¬ 
mediately duplicated in pewter by craftsmen eager to 
turn a quick and easy profit, By 1730 all the Colonies 
were issuing paper money, and so, too, were counter¬ 
feiters who plied their trade despite threats of whip¬ 
ping, life imprisonment and even hanging. During the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR Counterfeiting was sanctioned 
by the British government In an attempt to further 
depreciate the already next to worthless Continental 
currency, the British flooded the rebellious Colonies 
with counterfeit copies. A popular rhyme of the day 
had Sir henry Clinton, British commander in chief 
in America, declaring: “I’llshow this damn’d country 
that I can enslave her/ And that by the help of a 
skilled engraver/’ 

The era between the Revolution and the civil war 
offered a bonanza to counterfeiters, State banks were 
authorized to print paper currency, and their many 
and various designs were easily copied, Bogus bills 
flooded the marketplace. This time of easy profits for 
counterfeiters eame to an end in the 1860s. To 
strengthen the national banks and aid the financing of 
the Civil War, the Government in 1865 levied a 10 
percent tax on currency issued by state banks, a meas¬ 
ure that soon drove both genuine and bogus state 
issues out of circulation, (See banking.) The year be¬ 
fore Congress had established the secret service to 
protect the paper money of the national banks and the 
greenbacks issued by the U.S. Treasury. In time this 
agency’s centralized detection system and public edu¬ 
cation campaigns helped crack numerous counter¬ 
feiting rings. Even so, counterfeiting remains a 
profitable industry for criminal syndicates. Today, 
however, their major efforts are usually focused on 
copying stock and bond certificates and credit cards. 

COUNTIES 

Units of government within astate/. May encom¬ 
pass numerous towns within territorial boun¬ 
daries/First counties in Va., 1634 

Based upon British practices, the county as a unit of 
government first appeared in North America in 1634 


in Virginia, As the British Colonies grew, so too did 
the county governing role, particularly in the South 
where scattered farms and plantations made town 
governments impractical. In New England, however, 
where elustered settlements were the rule, town orga¬ 
nization became the primary system of government, 
while in the Middle Colonies town and county gov¬ 
ernmental structures existed side by side. After the 
revolutionary war. Congress passed the north¬ 
west ordinance, a blueprint for Westward expan¬ 
sion. Newly settled territories were organized along 
county governmental lines, a form of demarcation 
that did not preclude city and town governments. 

Today, there are 3069 counties unevenly distributed 
among 50 states. Delaware has three and Hawaii four 
counties, while Texas has 254, The eight counties of 
Connecticut are no longer functioning governmental 
units, having been abolished in 1960, and exist only as 
geographical expressions, while in Rhode Island 
counties exist only as judicial districts, In Louisiana, 
counties are called parishes; in Alaska, boroughs. 
The powers of county governments, vis-d-vis city 
and township governments, vary widely from state to 
state and sometimes even within a single state. Often 
a county, which may include within its boundaries a 
number of towns, will assume responsibility for such 
services as garbage collection, education and police 
protection. In such instances the county regime will 
usually have more power than any of the town gov¬ 
ernments it encompasses. In other instances, county 
government is merely a skeleton structure with town 
bodies exercising primary service responsibilities and 
collecting the lion’s share of locally mandated taxes. 
In recent years there has been something of a resur¬ 
gence in county government, a reflection of the need 
of rapidly mushrooming suburbs to consolidate ser¬ 
vices and increase efficiency, thus holding down costs, 

COURTS, FEDERAL 

Authorized by Article HI of U.S. Constitution/ 
U.S. Supreme Court and U.S. Circuit and Dis¬ 
trict Courts establishedby Judiciary Act of1789/- 
Power of judicial review over Congress, est. 
1803; state legislatures, 1810; and state courts, 
1816-21/ New Court of Appeals created, 1891/ . 
Circuit courts abolished by Congress, 1911/ 
Present system operates under Revised Judicial 
Code of 1948 

Today’s extensive and far-flung Federal court system 
rests on a single sentence in the u.s. constitution: 
“The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior 
courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.” 

It was under this mandate that the first Congress 
under the new Constitution quickly passed the judi¬ 
ciary act of 1789, which forms the framework of the 
present three-tiered Federal court system. Drafted by 
Connecticut’s Federalist senator and statesman, ol- 
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COURTS, STATE 


IVER ELLSWORTH, the act established a six-man su¬ 
preme COURT consisting of a Chief Justice of the U.S. 
and five associate justices, and 13 Federal district 
courts—one in each of the 13 states. In addition, it set 
up three circuit courts, each of which was to consist of 
twojusticesofthe U.S. Supreme Court and one dis¬ 
trict court judge. The circuit courts were to hear ap¬ 
peals from the district courts and also hold trials in 
many civil and criminal cases. The required service of 
Supreme Court justices on the circuit courts, which 
required much travel, brought a complaint from 
them, Congress relented in 1791 to the extent of re¬ 
quiring that but one Supreme Court justice serve on 
each circuit court, allowing the justices to rotate 
among the circuits, distant and near, instead of serv¬ 
ing permanently on one circuit court. 

Although the Constitution had clearly spelled out 
thejurisdiction of the Federal courts in Article III, re¬ 
serving most legal matters for the state courts, be¬ 
lievers in states’ rights remained suspicious of the 
Federal judiciary and fearful of its power. As early as 
1793 this opposition to Federal authority exploded 
when the U.l Supreme Court held, in chisholm v, 
GEORGIA, that a state could be sued by a nonresident 
in a Federal court. The decision provoked such a furor 
among states’ rights advocates that Congress passed 
the 11th Amendment, ratified by the states in 1798, 
expressly forbidding Federal courts from accepting 
such suits. 

A few years later, however, the power of the Fed¬ 
eral courts was dramatically broadened with the in¬ 
troduction of judicial REVIEW. In MARBURY V, 
MADISON, 1803, the Supreme Court for the first time 
asserted its right to annul an act of Congress that it 
considered to be in conflict with the Constitution, The 
Federal courts’ right of review was extended to the 
actionsofstatelegislatures in 1810 (fletcher v. peck) 
and, in the next decade, to state courts (martin v, 
hunter’s lessee and cqhens v. Virginia), 

As the workload of the Federal courts increased 
during the 19th Century, the judicial apparatus was 
steadily enlarged. (See judiciary acts.) In 1855 
Congress established the U.S, Court of Claims to re¬ 
lieve the Supreme Court of the task of reviewing suits 
by citizens against the Federal Government, More 
district courts were added, and the number of Su¬ 
preme Court justices was raised by Congress from the 
original six to ten in 1863; six years later, the high 
court’s membership was reduced by one to its present 
nine-justice makeup. The justices were relieved of 
their dual duties on the Supreme Court and the circuit 
courts in 1891, when Congress added a new judge to 
each of the old circuit courts. The same year Congress 
created a new Court of Appeals for each circuit in the 
country. Then in 1911 it finally abolished the old cir¬ 
cuit courts because their work increasingly over¬ 
lapped that of the district courts. 

^ established by the revised judicial code of 1948, 
the present Federal court system is organized in py¬ 
ramidal fashion. Nearly 100 Federal district courts, 


serving as courts of originaljurisdiction, form the base 
of the pyramid and supply most of the caseload for the 
11 U.S. Courts of Appeal above them. At the top of 
the pyramid is the U.S, Supreme Court, with both 
original and appellate jurisdiction. The Federal court 
system also embraces territorial courts in Guam, the 
Panama Canal Zone and the Virgin Islands, as well as 
the Court of Claims, the Customs Court and the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

See Leo Pfeffer: This Honorable Court and William F. 
Swindler: Court and Constitution in the 20th Century 
(2vols). 

COURTS, STATE 

Mass, established Superior Court, 1699, assum¬ 
ing power of review formerly held by Colonial 
governor/ Other Colonies followed Massachu¬ 
setts’example/ After Revolution, states generally 
set up judiciaries of two or three tiers, with lower 
courts of general jurisdiction below appeals 
courts/ Later, states established special courts, 
such as surrogate andjuvenile courts 

After the Revolution, the original 13 states used their 
former British Colonial courts as bases for the organi¬ 
zation of their state courts—but with some significant 
changes. Aware of the abuses that had taken place 
under the Colonial system, when the decisions of 
lower courts could be reversed by a governor, the leg¬ 
islature or a higher British court, the new states gave 
their judiciaries considerably more autonomy. 

Indeed, as early as 1699, one of the Colonies, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, established its own Superior Court as the 
highest court of review, rejecting a system that would 
have lodged the power of review either in the legisla¬ 
ture Or the Colonial governor and his council, Penn¬ 
sylvania and Rhode Island soon followed suit. 

Now that independence had been achieved, all of 
the states had an opportunity to reexamine their es¬ 
tablished judiciaries and to effect changes. Most 
moved to establish judicial systems organized into 
courts of general or first jurisdiction, with appeals 
courts above them—the system upoii which the fed¬ 
eral COURTS were later modeled. In state courts of 
general jurisdiction, civil and criminal cases are first 
heard, and these courts are known by a bewildering 
assortment of names in the various states. They can be 
county courts, circuit courts, superior courts or district 
courts. In New York State, the Supreme Court is at the 
base of the pyramid, the court of general jurisdiction. 
New York’s highest court is the Court of Appeals, 

In almost half the states two levels of appeals courts 
stand above the courts of general jurisdiction. Analo¬ 
gous to the Federal appeals courts, the lower or inter¬ 
mediate appellate courts are generally limited in their 
jurisdiction and are only Intended to take some of the 
load from the states’ highest appellate courts. All state 
constitutions provide for one court of ultimate review, 
generally known as the supreme court, Like the U.S, 
supreme court, it hears appeals from lower courts 
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CRANDALL, 


and also practices judicial review: reconciling the 
decisions of lower courts and the acts of the state leg¬ 
islature to the state constitution, 

The states also provide three types of special courts; 
probate or surrogate courts, which administer estates 
and provide for the adoption and guardianship of 
minors; domestic relations or family courts, which 
handle cases of divorce and legal separation; and ju¬ 
venile COURTS, which act as courts of original juris¬ 
diction for minors, 

State courts also embrace a variety of lower courts 
of limited jurisdiction, including county and munici¬ 
pal courts, A typical assortment of such lower courts 
would include a police court for minor offenses, a 
traffic court for cases involving motor vehicle viola¬ 
tions and a small claims court for prompt settlement 
of minor suits. The lowest court level in most states is 
the justice of the peace, a public official empowered 
to preside over minor civil and criminal cases, 

COURTS-MARTIAL (see Military Law) 

COVERED BRIDGES (see 

COVERED WAGON 

Played major role in settlement of West/ Cones¬ 
toga was first of type, in 18th century 

Often called “prairie schooners” because their bil¬ 
lowing canvas tops, seen at a distance, suggested ships 
sailing across a sea of grass, covered wagons played a 
major part in the settlement of the West, The original 
covered wagon was the famous Conestoga, developed 
in southeastern Pennsylvania in the, 18th century to 
haul farm produce to local markets. Its big wheels 
could negotiate ruts and potlioles; its body, curving 
upward at each end, helped keep the load from shift¬ 
ing and spilling on steep grades; the top, of coarse 
canvas cloth supported on wooden hoops, prevented 
rain from damaging goods inside. The covered 
wagons used in the 19th century by Westbound set¬ 
tlers and freighters ranged from the great ,16-foot 
"Murphy wagon” of the Santa Fe traders, which car¬ 
ried several tons, to lightweight , wagons. Most were 
based on the Conestoga design. West of the Missis¬ 
sippi, mules and oxen were the main draft animals, 
for horses did poorly on the Great Plains. The covered 
wagon remained important in Western transportation 
until superseded by the transcontinental railroad after 
the civil war, but in some remote localities it was still 
used to carry freight in the early 20th century, 

COWBOYS 

Cattle-tending range riders drove massive herds, 
from grasslands to railheads, 1860s-1900s/ Free 
life-style, outdoor skills and raucous behavior 
made them legendary figures 

Extolled in countless motion pictures, “pulp” novels, 
radio and television series and comic books, the cow¬ 


boy has long been the quintessential American hero. 
His propensities for hard riding, rough fighting and 
justifiable gunplay have enshrined him as an adniira- 
ble man of action, free of domestic restraint or re¬ 
sponsibility, while, his supposed gallantry in saving 
pioneer women from marauding'Indians, gunslingers 
and mortgage-foreclosing bank agents has endowed 
him with the aspect of a knight errant of the sage¬ 
brush. The real cowboy, however, bore only a family 
resemblance to this mythic cousin. Beginning in the 
Texas of the 1820s, he perfected his skill with horse, 
rope, gun, lariat and branding iron, and on through 
the succeeding decades of the 19th century he became 
a vital element in the cattle business. He was a day 
laborer, often a migrant worker on horseback who 
shepherded the cattle on the open range, protected 
them from rustlers and marked them with the brand 
of his employer,: 

. The heyday of the cowboy began in 1867, when Jo¬ 
seph G, McCoy built a stockyard at a Kansas railhead 
named abilene. Within , four years, these lowly 
rangehands, recruited from every race and national¬ 
ity, drove 1,5 million head of cattle hundreds of miles 
along hazardous trails from Texas, to the railheads, 
where they were sold, loaded into cars and trans¬ 
ported east to the slaughterhouses. Along the, way the 
cowboy faced innumerable dangers, of which stam¬ 
pedes, Indian attacks, rustlers and thirst werej'ust a 
few. Once paid, he would usually spend several days 
celebrating in the cowtowns—-such as Abilene, Dodge 
City, Wichita and Hays City, Kan.—a ready victim of 
shills, watered whiskey, crooked gambling halls and 
his own drunken high spirits that often led him into 
fatal giinfights, Technology,brought an end to the era 
of the old-fashioned cowboy. By the end of the cen¬ 
tury BARBED WIRE had enclosed much of the gras.s- 
lands, and the railroads were slowly inching into 
the heart of the cattle country, Both the open range 
and the long cattle drives became but memories,. 

COWPENS, BATTLE OF jsse Revolutionary IFar) 

mjarnes Middleton [1870-1957) 

Political leader/ Newspaperpublisher/ Governor 
of Ohio, 1915-15,1917-21/ Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate, 1920 

Although James M,, Cox labeled himself an "ad¬ 
vanced political progressive,” conservative Ohioans 
found him “safe” enough to elect to two terms in 
Congress (1909-13) and three as governor. Born near 
Jacksonburg, Ohio, in, 1870, Cox became a reporter 
for the Cincinnati Enquirer inthe early 1890s. Inl898 
he bought and revived:the xm-iomDayton (Ohio) 
Daily News and later acquired a chain of newspapers, 

, Duringhis governorship (1913-15,1917^21), Cox’s 
record as a foe of corruption and a friend of labor 
thrust him into national politics, k 1920, with 
FRANKLiN D. ROOSEVELT as Iiis running mate, Cox won 
the Democratic Party’s presidential nomination. He 


campaigned vigorously against Republican warren 
G. HARDING blit won Only 34,1 percent of the popular 
vote, beaten, he said, by those who hated retiring 
President woodrow wilson. After his defeat Cox 
went back to publishing, reentering public life briefly 
in 1933 as vice chairman of the American delegation 
to the ill-fated world economic conference in 
London. He died in Dayton in 1,957. 

COmjench{m5-!824) 

Political economist/ Advocated economy bal¬ 
anced between manufacturing and agriculture 

Philadelphia-born (1755) political economist Tench 
Coxeadvocatedin 1787 anational economy balanced 
between manufacturing and agriculture, and later he 
ably supported the financial program of Secretary of 
the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, But despite his 
far-reaching talents, Coxe never attained an office of 
first rank in the new Federal Government. 

During the revolutionary war, Coxe; who had 
entered his father’s mercantile business in 1776, sur¬ 
vived charges of Toryism to become a member of the 
continental CONGRESS in 1788. He then joined the 
Federalist Party and served as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury (1789-92) and Commissioner of the 
Revenue (1792-97). When President John adams 
ousted him, Coxe switched to the Republicans and 
was appointed Purveyor of Public Supplies by Presi¬ 
dent thomasjefferson in 1803, a minor post he held 
until it was abolished in 1812. Coxe then retired to his 
home in Philadelphia, writing brilliant studies of the 
U.S. economy and dreaming-futilely, as it turned 
out-of a return to public olTice, He died in 1824. 

COXlXJacobSechleril854-1951) 

Businessman, social reformer/ Led march of un¬ 
employed on Washington, 1894 

Hoping to inspire Congress to adopt measures that 
would relieve the severe economic distress resulting 
from the Panic of 1893, a raildmiannered, middle- 
aged, Pennsylvania-born (1854) quarry owner named 
Jacob S.^Coxey led a contingent of unemployed 
workmen out of Massillon, Ohio, on Easter Sunday, 
1894, on a march to the nation’s capital. Coxey pro¬ 
posed to create employment , and relieve the tight- 
money situation by having Congress authorize the 
issue of $500 million in legal tender notes, not 
backed by , specie,, to be used in a nationwide road- 
construction program. Despite his hope of attracting 
100,000 recruits on the six-week march of “Coxey’s 
Army" to Washington, the number of marchers sel¬ 
dom exceeded 250, The march ended in anticlimax on 
May 1,1894, wlien Coxey, attempting to read a peti¬ 
tion from the Capitol steps, was arrested for carrying 
banners and trampling on the Capitol lawn. 

' An inveterate campaigner, Coxey ran frequently 
for public office, winning election only once, as mayor 
of Massillon in the Depression year of 1931. Yet he 


lived to see his basic ideas adopted under franklin 
D, Roosevelt’s NEW deal. In 1944, on the 50th anni¬ 
versary of his march, he was permitted to ascend the 
Capitol steps and deliver the speech he had intended 
to give half a century before. Coxey died in 1951, 

COXEY’S ARMY [ice Coxey, Jacob Sechler) 

CRADLE OF LIBERTY (see Faneuil Hall) 

CRAM, Ralph Adams [1865-1942) 

Architect, author/ New York’s Cathedral of St. 

John the Divine his best-known work 

Architect Ralph Adams Cram envisioned the wave of 
the iTiture as a revival of the aesthetic, social and 
moral values of the Middle Ages, which he believed 
“the period most nearly perfect in form,” After archi¬ 
tectural studies in Europe, the New Hampshire-born 
(1863) Cram returned to the United States in 1889, an 
ardent admirer of Gothic architecture. A year later he 
organized his own architectural firm. Wishing to show 
that religion is “of the very essence of human life,” he 
devoted himself to the design of many churches. In 
1911 he took over the work on the Cathedral of St, 
John the Divine in New York City, which had been 
begun in the Romanesque style in 1892. Cram trans¬ 
formed its design to late Gothic and made of the 
building—still not entirely completed today—one of 
the largest Gothic cathedrals in the world. Buildings 
he designed at we.st point and princeton univer¬ 
sity are examples of his “collegiate Gothic,” which he 
saw as an adaptation of the style to modern use. Be¬ 
fore his death in 1942, Cram presented his theories in 
his autobiography, My Life in Architecture (1936). 

CRANDALL, Prudence [1803-1889) 

Abolitionist, educatorj Pier attempt to educate 

Negroes in Conn, ended by mob violence, 1854 

An abolitionist taught'in early childhood by her 
Quaker parerits that the institution of slavery was sin¬ 
ful, Rhode Island^bom (1803) Prudence Crandall, in 
1831, admitted a black girl to her school at Canter¬ 
bury, Conn. When her white pupils were withdrawn 
by their offended parents, Prudence Crandall re¬ 
solved to convert her school into one exclusively for 
black girls, many coming as boarders from outside the 
community andstate.ThetownspeopleofCanterbury 
reacted by fouling the school’s drinking water, 
smashing its windows and jeering at the schoolmis¬ 
tress and her pupils in the streets. In May, 1833, the 
Connecticut legislature passed a series of “Black 
Laws,” prohibiting the establishment of schools for 
nonresident Negroes without prior consent of local 
authorities. When Prudence Crandall refused to close 
her doors, she was arrested and convicted. However, 
her conviction was^ overturned by a higher court, and 
she reopened her school only to see it again damaged 
by amobirt 1834, By then she had married a preacher, 
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eventually settling with him in Illinois and then 
Kansas, where she died in 1889. 

CRkm, Stephen {1871-1900) 

Writer/ Author o/The Red Badge of Courage, 

1895/ Also wrote poetry and short stories 

With the publication in 1895 of his novel The Red 
Badge of Courage, a deeply moving study of coward¬ 
ice and bravery among soldiers in the civil war, a 
previously little-known writer named Stephen Crane 
suddenly achieved nationwide fame. Crane’s work, 
remarkable for its psychological insights, was all the 
more astounding because the author’s knowledge of 
war had been limited to books and talks with veterans, 
Born in Newark, N.J., in 1871, the 14th child of a 
Methodist preacher. Crane completed two years of 
college before submerging himself in the slums of 
New York City, where he investigated the lives of the 
poor and labored over his writing, His first novel, 
Maggie: A Girl of the Streets, was published at his own 
expense in 1892, but its description of slum life was far 
too grim for Victorian sensibilities, and few copies 
were then sold. The Red Badge of Courage made 
Crane’s literary reputation, but his health was already 
broken. Despite being afflicted with tuberculosis, he 
leaped at the chance to observe combat and covered 
the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR for the New York World. 

During his last years. Crane’s output was limited to 
poetry and short stories that heightened his literary 
reputation. He died in 1900 while visiting Germany. 

CRATER LAKE NATIONAL PARK {see National 
Parks) 

CRAWFORD, Francis Marion (1854-1909) 

Novelist, linguist, man of letters/ Author of The 

White Sister and other works 

Born of American parents in Italy in 1854, privately 
tutored and then further educated at the outstanding 
schools and universities of the U,S,, Italy, Britain and 
Germany, Francis Marion Crawford was raised to the 
life of a cultivated gentleman. So he lived, fluent in 
numerous modern and classical languages (including 
Turkish and Sanskrit), but without gainful occupation 
until financial straits forced him, in 1879, to take on 
the editorsliip of the Indian Herald at Allahabad in 
northern India, Although he enjoyed a reputation 
among his intimates as a fine storyteller, not until 
1882, while visiting first his uncle, Samuel Howe, in 
New York, and then his aunt, julia ward howe, in 
Boston, was he convinced to turn this talent to profit. 
After six weeks of intensive writing he completed his 
first novel, Mr. Isaacs, the adventures of a j ewel dealer 
in India—an instant success that launched him on a 
literary career. Before his death in Italy in 1909, 
Crawford produced some 40 novels, among them Dr. 
Claudius (1883), In the Palace of the King{l%Q) and 
The White Sister (1909). Romantic, fast paced and il¬ 


lustrating moral ideals, many of his fictional works 
were best sellers. He also wrote history and criticism, 
as well as one play, Francesca da Rimini, which was 
produced by Sarah Bernhardt in Paris in 1902. 

CRAWFORD, William Harris {1772-1834) 

U.S. senator, 1807-13/ Secretary of War, 1815- 

16/Secretary of Treasury, 1816-25 

A man of fierce partisanship, Virginia-born (1772), 
Georgia-raised William Haiiis Crawford killed one 
political opponent and was wounded by another in 
two duels during his successful 1806 bid for a U.S, 
Senate seat from Georgia. Although he had little for¬ 
mal education, Crawford’s native intelligence and 
ready wit soon made him a power among his fellow 
Democratic-Republicans in Washington. By 1812 he 
was president pro tempore of the Senate and one year 
later was appointed minister to France by President 
JAMES MADISON. Crawford returned to Washington in 
1815 to become Madison’s Secretary of War, and, a 
year later, was appointed Secretary of the Treasury, 
By then it was widely assumed that he would be Ma¬ 
dison’s successor, but in 1816 he withdrew his name 
from consideration in favor of the President’s per¬ 
sonal choice, JAMES MONROE, For the next eight years 
Crawford stayed on at the Treasury, hoping that he 
would succeed Monroe, but a paralytic stroke in 1823 
doomed Crawford’s chances. Although he never fully 
recovered, he continued to cherish dreams of the 
Presidency almost until his death in 1834, 

CRAZY HORSE (c. iWP-iS77) 

Oglala Sioux war chief/ Victor in Battle of Little 

Big Horn, 1876 

An implacable enemy of the white man and the 
greatest war chief ever to lead the Sioux Indians, 
Crazy Horse was widely feared and respected as a 
strategist by the U.S. Army in the Far West. Born 
about 1849, the son of an Oglala medicine man. Crazy 
Horse first built a reputation among his own people 
by wiping out an 80-man force of white soldiers near 
Fort Phil Kearney in 1866 and attacking union paci¬ 
fic RAILROAD surveying parties the following year. 
Then, in the 1870s, he whipped up Sioux resistance 
against white encroachments upon the tribe’s sacred 
BLACK HILLS, Refusing to go onto a reservation in 
1876, Crazy Horse led his people to victory at the 
Rosebud River in mid-June of that year, then took 
his exultant warriors into battle against Gen. george 
ARMSTRONG CUSTER at the LITTLE BIG HORN On June 
25. After the Indian annihilation of Custer’s forces, 
many Sioux fled north into Canada to escape the 
avenging U.S, Army, Resolving to stay and fight, 
Crazy Horse, after a winter of starvation, finally gave 
up in May, 1877, to Gen, nelson a, miles, one of 
whose offlcers called him ,“one of the great soldiers of 
his day and generation." But such esteem from his 
enemies was to prove of little value, Imprisoned^ by 
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the Army later in 1877 because he refused to stay on 
the reservation, Crazy Horse was stabbed to death— 
either by a soldier or an Indian scout—while in mili¬ 
tary custody. His body was taken away and buried in 
a secret place by his grieving people. 

See Dee Brown: Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee. 

CREDIT MOBILIER OF AMERICA 

Construction company that swindled millions of 
dollars during building of Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road/ Scandal exposed in 1872 

Even in an age of political and financial corruption, 
the Credit Mobilier scandal was sufficiently rank to 
outrage the public. The scandal broke in 1872, when 
the Yew York Sun published information exposing fi¬ 
nancial skulduggeiy during the building of the union 
PACIFIC RAILROAD (U.P,), a line that bad received 
loans and land grants from the Federal Government. 
The roots of the fraud were planted in 1864, after 
Thomas C. Durant, vice president and chief operating 
officer of the Union Pacific, purchased the charter of 
a Pennsylvania holding company and renamed it the 
Credit Mobilier, Then he gave the Crddit Mobilier the 
job of building the U,P. westward out of Omaha, 
Neb., meanwhile overcharging the railroad for the 
company’s services. Durant saw no hope of profit 
from the U.P., and his idea was “to grab a wad from 
the construction fees and get out.’’ Among the stock¬ 
holders and offlcers of the U,P, and the Crddit Mobi¬ 
lier were Rep. Oakes Ames and his brother Oliver, 
wealthy manufacturers, who had invested $1 mi llion 
of their own funds in the railroad. They were not ad¬ 
verse to skimming profits from the U.P. but felt that 
Durant’s greed, which resulted in overcharges of from 
57 million to ,523 million during the construction of 
the U.P., was bound to come to light and cause trou¬ 
ble. When rumors of the Credit Mobilier chicanery 
began to circulate, Oakes Ames sought to forestall a 
congressional investigation by arranging for influen¬ 
tial congressmen and officials to purchase Crddit 
Mobilier stock at a fraction of its true value. Deeply 
implicated by the ensuing congressional investiga¬ 
tion were Grant’s Vice President, Schuyler colfax, 
a future President (james a, Garfield) and some 
other members of Congress. Although reputations 
were damaged and Oakes Ames was censured by the 
House, no indictments were obtained against the 
Union Pacific or Credit Mobilier officials. 

CREE INDIANS (ste Indian Tribes) 

CREEK INDIANS (see Fhe Civilized Tribes) 

CREOLES 

Descendants of La. original French and Span¬ 
ish settlers 

The name Creole is taken by various peoples of the 
Americas whose ancestry is at least in part French or 


Spanish and who speak some patois of either of these 
languages. In the United States, however, the term has 
usually meant only those of pure French or Spanish 
blood, more specifically the old, once-flourishing 
French culture of Louisiana, French settlers, the first 
of whom came to Louisiana in 1718 and established 
the city of new Orleans, created a unique and elegant 
French-speaking culture based upon slave labor that 
produced a thriving trade in tobacco, timber, rice, in¬ 
digo and later cotton and sugar. The term Creole was 
later used to distinguish these original French settlers 
from the Cajuns, or acadians, who, as exiles from 
British rule in Nova Scotia, sought refuge in Louisi¬ 
ana at the start of the french and Indian war (1755), 
The LOUISIANA purchase of 1803 opened New,Or¬ 
leans and its environs to floods of Americans; by 1856 
the Creoles were outnumbered three to one. Despite 
their minority status, they fiercely resisted cultural as¬ 
similation and attempted to maintain their own cus¬ 
toms by discouraging intermarriage, supporting their 
own schools and retaining a strict social exclusive¬ 
ness, Time, however, has served to erode Creole soci¬ 
ety. What remains today of Creole culture in New 
Orleans is to be found in a thin veneer of French 
manners, food and architecture that enchants the 
city’s thousands of tourists. 

CREVECOEUR, Michel Guillaume Jean de (1735- 
1813) 

Contemporary commentator On Revolutionary 
America/ Won European intellectuals to Ameri¬ 
can cause 

After fighting on the side of France in Canada during 
the FRENCH and INDIAN WAR, French-bom (1735) ar¬ 
istocrat Michel Guillaume Jean de Crbvecoeur wan¬ 
dered for a time through the Great Lakes region, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania before settling, about 1769, on a 
farm in New York State. When Cr6vecoeur was not 
farming, he was busy recording his impressions of 
American rural life in his Letters from an American 
Farmer, which he published in Europe in 1782 under 
the name J. Hector St, John de Cr^vecoeur. Depict¬ 
ing the American as a “new man’’-a composite of 
various nationalities, with new, unique democratic 
characteristics-he praised American industry, self- 
reliance and egalitarian values; his book, widely read 
in European intellectual circles, did much to win Eu¬ 
ropean converts to the American cause in the first 
years of U.S, independence, Cr6vecoeur served as 
French consul at New York from 1783 to 1790, after 
which he returned to France, where he died in 1813, 

A collection of his unpublished manuscripts, discov¬ 
ered in the,20tlvcentury, was published in 1925 as 
Sketches of 18th Century America. In addition to his 
several books and his contributions to American 
newspapers published under the name of Agricola, 
Cr6vecoeur claimed to be responsible for the intro¬ 
duction of alfalfa into America and of the American 
potato into France, 
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CRIME OF 1873 (see Coinage Act 0/1873) 

CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE {I860) 

Abortive effort by Sen. John J. Crittenden of Ky. 

to head off secession and civil war 

On Dec, 18,1860, two days before South Carolina se¬ 
ceded from the Union, Sen, John J. Crittenden of 
Kentucky,—who saw himself as the heir of henry 
CLAY, architect of previous compromises to avert dis¬ 
union over the issue of SLAVERV-made a last-ditch 
elfort to keep the nation united. His compromise pro¬ 
posed amendments to the Constitution that, if 
adopted, would have prevented Congress from ever 
abolishing slavery in the South and would have ex¬ 
tended the MISSOURI COMPROMISE line westward to the 
Pacific Coast: all territory north of this line to be per¬ 
manently free; all territory south of it or “hereafter 
acquired” to be permanently slave, 

Crittenden’s proposals were rejected by a Senate 
committee, chiefly because of the opposition of Presi¬ 
dent-elect ABRAHAM LINCOLN, who pointed out that 
he had been elected on a pledge to keep slavery out 
of the Western territories, When editor thurlow 
WEED, Sen. STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS and others argued 
that the compromise was acceptable because slavery 
was unsuited to the West, Lincoln replied that even a 
pro forma acceptance of slavery in the territories 
would only whet the South’s appetite for more con¬ 
cessions, In fact, he feared that the “hereafter ac¬ 
quired” wording in Crittenden’s proposal would 
prove an invitation to the South to press for the na¬ 
tion’s expansion southward into Mexico, Central 
America and Cuba to acquire more slave land, Lin¬ 
coln was willing to accept an amendment forever pro¬ 
hibiting the abolition of slavery in the South, and it 
was passed by Congress in February-March, 1861. But 
the CIVIL WAR, which began in April, prevented its 
ratification by the states and made this proposed 
amendment a dead letter. 

CROCKETT, Davy (David) (1786-1836) 

Frontiersman and U.S. congressman from Tenn., 

: 1827-31,1833-35/ Died at Alamo, 1836 

After serving under Gen. Andrew jackson in the 
Creek Indian War of 1813-14, Tennessee-born (1786) 
Davy Crockett entered politics in his native state, 
holding several local offices before his election to the 
state legislature in 1821, Rugged enough to triumph 
in the boisterous, whiskey-sodden arena of frontier 
electioneering, Crockett won three terms (1827-31, 
1833-35) as a U.S. congressman. During his first term 
in the House, Crockett clashed with Andrew Jackson 
and the democratic party by insisting on generous 
treatment of squatters occupying land in western 
Tennessee, The whig party backed Crockett to offset 
Jackson, who won the Presidency in 1828, but Crock¬ 
ett’s opposition to the President’s Indian removal bill 
(see FIVE civilized tribes) cost him his seat in the 


House in 1831. Crockett won back his se at in 1833, but 
the all-out opposition of Jacksonians in Tennessee 
brought his final defeat in 1835. Claiming Jackson had 
betrayed his frontier constituency, Crockett de¬ 
nounced his old commander, stating, “I am still a 
Jackson man, but General Jackson is not.” In a bitter 
mood Crockett then left his home state to join Texans 
in their fight for independence from Mexico and was 
killed at the ALAMO in 1836, 

CROGUm George (?-1782) 

Trader, Mian agent, land speculator/ Helped 

negotiate end to Pontiac’s War, 1766 

Shortly after arriving in America in 1741, Irish-born 
(date unknown) George Croghan headed for the 
Pennsylvania frontier to trade with the Indians, He 
became fluent in Indian languages and built a pros¬ 
perous trading empire that was destroyed in 1754 in 
a skirmish preceding the french and Indian war, 
After participating in Gen. edward braddock’s dis¬ 
astrous expedition against the French-held Fort 
Duquesne (1755), Croghan served as a deputy superin¬ 
tendent of Indian affairs (1756-68), and in 1766 he 
arranged a truce that eventually was replaced with a 
treaty ending pontiac’s War. During the next decade 
he joined benjamin franklin and others in massive 
land speculations in the Western territories. Accused 
of Tory sympathies during the revolutionary war, 
Croghan eventually cleared his name of the charge, 
but the conflict destroyed his speculative enterprises, 
and he died in poverty in 1782. 

See Nicholas B. Wainwright; George Croghan; Wil¬ 
derness Diplomat. 

aiOm,Richard(1841-I922) 

Headed New York City’s Tammany Hall, 

1886-1902/ Made fortune from politics 

Once charged with the murder of a political opponent 
but freed when the case was dismissed for lack of evi¬ 
dence (1874), Ireland-born (1841), New York City 
Democratic politician Richard Croker went on, in 
1886, to lead the city’s powerful tammany hall 
Democratic machine—controlling New York politics 
until the defeat of his slate in 1901 by a fusion ticket 
under reform mayoral candidate seth low. Brought 
to New York as an infant by his Irish immigrant par¬ 
ents, Croker grew up in the city’s festering East Side 
slums, where he won election as an alderman at age 
28. After 1871 he was chief lieutenant to Tammany 
leader “Honest John” Kelly, successor to the notori¬ 
ous bo.ss, william m. tweed. After Kelly’s death in 
1886, Croker took over at Tammany and regularly 
filled city hall with his hand-picked candidates until 
Low’s election as mayor. By his own admission, 
Croker made a fortune out of politics, and following 
his resignation as Tammany leader in 1902, he retired 
to Britain and Ireland, where he led a sportsman’s life 
until his death in 1922, 
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CROhY, Herbert (1869-1930) 

Political reformer, author, editor/ FoundedNcw 
Republic, 1914 

Eulogized by the dean of American political com¬ 
mentators, WALTER LIPPMANN, as “the first important 
political philosopher who appeared in America in the 
20 th century,” political reformer, author and editor 
Herbert Croly first achieved national prominence 
with his books The Promise of American Life (1909) 
and Progressive Democracy (1914), In them he advo¬ 
cated the use of Government power to regulate pri¬ 
vate enterprise for the public good. His views influ¬ 
enced the formulation of Theodore roosevelt’s new 
NATIONALISM, which sought to regulate private mo¬ 
nopoly, and of WOODROW Wilson’s new freedom, 
aimed at the destruction, rather than the mere regula¬ 
tion, of the trusts. New York-born (1869) and Har¬ 
vard-educated, Croly first made his mark as editor of 
the Architectural Record (1900-06) before turning to 
politics in his books, In 1914 he founded the New Re¬ 
public as a weekly magazine of liberal political opin¬ 
ion; before his death in 1930, he built it into one of 
the nation’s powerful and influential politicaljournals. 

CROSBY, Bing (Harry LMs) (1904- ) 

Popular singer, motion picture actor/ First 
gained national fame as radio star/ Won Acad¬ 
emy Awardfor Going My Way, 1944 

Starling as a happy-go-lucky performer with Paul 
WHITEMAN’S orchestm and other dance bands in the 
late 1920s, singer Bing Crosby—capitalizing upon his 
relaxed style of crooning—went on to become one of 
the most successful and most famous entertainers in 
show business, After leaving Whiteman in the early 
1930s, he became a nationally known radio star, His 
hit records, such as “Silent Night” and “White 
Christmaii,” sold millions of copies, and his roles in 
more than 30 motion pictures, including Going My 
Way (for which he won an Academy Award in 1944), 
The Country Girl (1954) and a series of comedies witli 
DOB HOPE and Dorothy Lamour won him more fame. 

Born in Tacoma, Wash,, in 1904, as Harry Lillis 
Crosby (he was nicknamed Bing after a comic strip), 
the performer gave up a possible career in law for 
music. A multimillionaire and an ardent sportsman, 
he sponsors a major national golf tournament and has 
been a part owner of major league baseball teams. 

CROSWELL LIBEL SUIT (1803-1804) 

Editor convicted of libeling President Jefferson/ 
Defended on appeal by Alexander Hamilton/ 
Truth later established as defense in libel suits 

In 1803 Harry Croswell, Federalist editor of the Wasp 
in Hudson, N.Y,, was convicted of libel for publishing 
an article accusing then-PresidentTHOMAS Jefferson 
of bribery. At the time, the New York libel law did not 
require that questions of fact be submitted to the jury. 


and Croswell was not allowed to try to prove the truth 
of his allegations. Convicted, Croswell was repre¬ 
sented by ALEXANDER HAMILTON ill his appeal to the 
New York Supreme Court, In a famous brief Hamil¬ 
ton argued (as Andrew Hamilton had earlier, and 
successfully, done in the zenger trial in 1735) that 
freedom of the press did indeed consist of the right to 
print the truth, even if it reflected on “the govern¬ 
ment, magistracy or individuals,” provided the intent 
was not malicious, The court nonetheless upheld 
Croswell’sconviction, butin 1805 the New York legis¬ 
lature incorporated Hamilton’s position on libel into 
law-a position now accepted throughout the U.S. 

CROW INDIANS (see Man Tnbes) 

CROWN POINT (scQ French and Indian War) 

CRUMP, Ed (Edward Hull) (1876-1954) 

Tennessee political boss/ Mayor of Memphis, 

1910-16,1939-41/ U.S, congressman, 1931-35 

A colorful, iron-fisted Democratic political boss, Ed¬ 
ward Crump controlled one of the most powerful 
machines in the U.S, for more than 40 years. His or¬ 
ganization directly ruled Memphis and the surround¬ 
ing county and exercised enormous influence 
throughout the state of Tennessee, A master of politi¬ 
cal invective. Crump once said of an opponent that 
“he would milk his neighbor’s cow through a crack in 
the fence.” Bom in Mississippi (1876), Crump came 
to Memphis as a young man with little money or edu¬ 
cation, kt hard work and an auspicious marriage 
helped him become a successful businessman while 
still in his twenties. Entering politics as a progressive 
Democrat, he served as mayor (1910-16, 1939-41) 
and congressman (1931-35), But he generally pre¬ 
ferred to work behind the scenes, and the efficiency of 
his machine was based on thorough ward organiza¬ 
tion, a paternalistic concern for blacks, judiciously 
bestowed favors to friends and ruthlessness toward 
political enemies. By the late 1940s the rise of such 
independent politicians as estes kefauver had 
brought about Crump’s decline, When he died in 
1954, the power of his machine was broken. 

CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 

Incident arising out of Soviet attempts to install 

nuclear missiles in Cuba, Oct., 1962/ Brought 

U.S.^ and Soviet Union to brink of war 

The Cuban Missile Crisis began for President john f, 
KENNEDY at breakfast on Tuesday, Oct. 16,1962, when 
his national security affairs adviser McGeorge Bundy 
brought him the alarming word that the Soviet Union 
was constructing mffensive, nuclear missile bases in 
Cuba. Rumors of such activity had circulated in 
Washington and in the press for weeks, drawing Rus¬ 
sian denials. But now U.S. intelligence agencies had 
proof: Detailed photographs, made from.high-flying 
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U‘2 reconnaissance planes, clearly showed the pre¬ 
pared sites and the machines with which the missile 
bases were being built. U,S, experts estimated that the 
bases would be operable within a week, posing the 
threat of destruction to U,S, cities. 

Later that morning Kennedy met with his top na¬ 
tional security advisers. Secretary of Defense Robert 
MCNAMARA and the President’s brother, Attorney 
General Robert f. Kennedy, both urged a U.S, 
blockade of the island, employing naval power to bar 
Russian delivery of nuclear missiles to Cuban ports. 
This entailed the risk of U.S. naval forces stopping 
and boarding Russian ships in search of arms—a step 
that might easily escalate into war. But at least, Ken¬ 
nedy believed, a blockade would provide the Russians 
with a way out of the crisis if they wanted one, On 
Monday, October 22, the President, in a broadcast 
statement, informed the world of his decision to initi¬ 
ate the blockade. 

Kennedy’s announcement apparently took the 
Kremlin by surprise. Presumably, the Soviets had not 
expected the U.S. to react so swiftly. While Russian 
spokesmen continued to deny the presence of “offen¬ 
sive weapons” in Cuba—insisting that the missile sites 
under construction were for defensive antiaircraft 
missiles—activity at the bases accelerated, and Soviet 
ships bearing on their decks unmistakable, canvas- 
shrouded nuclear rockets continued steaming toward 
the island. 

As tensions mounted American military forces 
were put on alert. The first sign that a peaceful resolu¬ 
tion of the affair might be possible occurred on 
Friday, Oct. 26,1962, when Russian ships steaming 
toward Cuba slowed their speed, although activity at 
the existing missile sites continued. That same day 
unofficial word reached the White House through tele¬ 
vision newsman John Scali that the Russians would 
be willing to dismantle their bases under U.N. super¬ 
vision if the U.S, pledged, in return, not to invade 
Cuba. Two hours after Scab’s report, a lengthy, emo¬ 
tional cable arrived from Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, recalling the horrors the Russian people 
had endured during World War II and urging that the 
“knot of war” be “untied” by both sides. If the U.S, 
would end its quarantine of Cuban ports and pledge 
not to invade Cuba, Khrushchev suggested, a Soviet 
presence would no longer be necessary on the island 
and Russian arms would be withdrawn. 

But the next day a second Khrushchev cable was 
received at the White House, stating far tougher terms 
for the proposed Soviet withdrawal of its missiles, in¬ 
cluding the removal of north Atlantic treaty or¬ 
ganization (NATO) bases from Turkey. Kennedy 
felt he could not give in to such pressure, and when 
he shortly got word that a U.S. reconnaissance plane 
had been shot down over Cuba, war seemed near, 

According to later recountings, Robert Kennedy 
then suggested that the President ignore the second, 
more bellicose cable, and agree to the easier terms first 
stated by Khrushchev. The President did so, cabling 


back to Moscow his willingness to negotiate along the 
lines of the first Russian cablegram, and on Sunday, 
October 28, Khrushchev agreed to dismantle the 
bases, withdraw all the arms “which you describe as 
offensive” and “to allow U.N. representatives to ver¬ 
ify the dismantling of bases,” In rapid succession 
thereafter, the missiles were removed, the American 
naval blockade was lifted and war was averted. The 
agreed-upon negotiations at the U.N. grew so tangled, 
however, that international teams never inspected the 
missile sites, and the U.S, never gave its pledge against 
an invasion of Cuba. 

CUBA-U.S. RELATIONS 

President Polk offered Spain 1100 million for 
Cuba, 1848, but Spain rejected offer/ In Ostend 
Manifesto, 1854, U.S. ambassadors ur^ed Presi¬ 
dent Pierce either to purcha.se Cuba from Spain 
or take it by force/ In wake of Spanish-American 
War, Cuba formally became independent, 1902, 
but .subject to U.S. control and intervention/ 
U.S. Good Neighbor Policy, 1980s and 1940.S, 
ruled out U.S. military intervention in Cuba/ 
Castro led Cuba into Communist world, 1959/ 
U.S. severed diplomatic relations with Cuba, 
1961/ Bay of Pigs invasion, 1961, and Culm 
Missile Crisis, 1962, aggravated.situation/ Anti- 
hijacking treaty .signed by U.S. and Cuba, 1978, 
signaled possible improvement in relations 

In 1823 as Secretary of State during the Presidency of 
JAMES MONROE, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS Spelled OUt what 
many Americans of the time thought about the island 
of Cuba. “The apple severed from the tree,” stated 
Adams, “must fall to the ground, Cuba severed from 
Spain, and incapable of self-support, can gravitate 
only toward the North American Union, which by the 
same law of nature cannot cast her off from its 
bosom.” 

Lying only 90 miles off the coast of Florida, the 
sugar-rich island remained, in 1823, within the realm 
of the decaying Spanish empire, even after mo,sl of 
Spain’s other American colonies had won their inde¬ 
pendence, Cuba’s position in the Caribbean gave it 
strategic importance, and both France and Britain 
wished to supplant Spain as master of the isle, Ameri¬ 
cans reasoned that if Spain were to lose Cuba, the 
U.S.—and not one of the European powers—should 
gather in the “Pearl of the Antilles,” 

As the 19th century neared its midpoint, and the 
U.S. embarked upon the era of manife.st de-STINY, 
American interest in Cuba increased accordingly, 
Since Havana was a natural port of call for Yankee 
ships engaged in the “around the Horn” trade with 
California, American commercial interests hoped to 
see the island placed firmly in U.S, control, And 
Southern planters, eager for new areas to spread the 
“peculiar institution” of slavery, particu larly favored 
U.S, annexation of the island. In 1848 President JAMES 
K, POLK offered Spain $100 million for Cuba, but the 


Spaniards—determined to cling to their Caribbean 
outpost—brusquely rejected the offer. Six years later 
the American ministers to France, Spain and England 
joined in writing a confidential memorandum to 
Washington—known as the ostend manifesto— urg¬ 
ing President franklin pierce to make a fresh effort 
to purchase Cuba or take it by force. 

Pierce rejected the ministers’ advice. But Ameri¬ 
cans—particularly in the South—encouraged fili¬ 
busters (military expeditions by private adventurers) 
in an attempt to drive Spain off the island, Cuban pa¬ 
triots such as Jos6 Marti also operated from U.S, soil, 
and during Cuba’s Ten Years’ War for independence 
(1868-78), American sympathies were on the side of 
the rebels. The native revolt ultimately failed, but as 
the century advanced Spain’s grip on the island grew 
weaker and weaker, With the slavery issue now dead 
in the U.S,, few Americans yearned to annex Cuba, 
but most supported the idea of Cuban independence, 

U.S. Intermtion in Cuba 

The year 1898 was a landmark in U.S, relations with 
Cuba. With insurrection flaring on the island, Presi¬ 
dent william MCKINLEY ordered the battleship Maine 
to Havana on a “friendly visit,” and on February 15 
a IremendoiLS explosion sent the vessel to the bottom 
of Havana harbor with a loss of260 officers and men, 
Thanks to the yellow journalism of the day, most 
Americans came to hold the Spanish accountable, and 
war fever mounted in the U.S. In April Congress 
passed a resoliUion asserting that “the people of Cuba 
are, and of a right ought to be, free and independent,” 
It demanded that Spain withdraw from the island and 
authorized the President to use armed force to ac¬ 
complish that end. The Teller Amendment (see tel¬ 
ler, HENRY moore) to the resolution declared that the 
U.S, had no intention of annexing Cuba, 

The congressional action was tantamount to a dec¬ 
laration of war, and Spain re.sponded by formally de¬ 
claring war on the U.S, A few sharp land engagements 
ensued in Cuba, but the spanish-american war was 
settled when American naval forces blew the Spanish 
fleet out of the water in Manila Harbor and off the 
coast of Cuba. The fighting was over in August, and 
in December, 1898, the U.S, and Spain signed the 
Treaty of Paris marking the formal end of the conflict 
and providing that the status of Cuba should “be de¬ 
termined by the Congress” of the United States, The 
American military occupation of Cuba was ended in 
May, 1902, and Cuba became formally independent 
-but not before the platt amendment was passed 
by the U,S, Senate and incorporated into the new 
Cuban constitution. This amendment required Cuba 
to .sell or lease lands to the U.S. for naval bases and 
limited Cuba’s treaty-making power and its capacity 
(0 contract debts. It also gave the U.S, the authority to 
intervene to pre.serve Cuba’s independence and 
maintain law and ordei' on the island, 

^ The Platt Amendment was to dominate U.S, rela¬ 
tions with Cuba for more than 30 years. Administra¬ 


tion followed administration in Havana, each one 
weaker and more corrupt than its predecessor. Rebel¬ 
lion flared frequently, and time after time the U.S. in¬ 
tervened or threatened to intervene to restore order 
on the island. But with the advent of America’s good 
NEIGHBOR POLICY in the 1930s, U.S, intervention in 
Latin America was temporarily shunted aside, When 
serious disorders erupted in Cuba in protest over the 
bloody rule of Gerardo (“The Butcher”) Machado, 
President franklin d. roosevelt refused to send 
U.S, troops to the island. In May, 1934, after the 
Cuban army ousted Machado, the U.S. signed a new 
treaty with Cuba, releasing the island from the re¬ 
strictions of the Platt Amendment (though retaining 
the American naval base at Guantanamo). 

After 1933 Cuban politics were dominated for a 
quarter of a century by Fulgencio Batista, who was 
either in office as Cuba’s president or making policy 
from behind the scenes. At first Batista appeared to be 
a reform-minded ultranationalist. But as the years 
went by Batista’s Cuba was increasingly marked by 
graft, corruption and the cruel suppression of enemies 
of the regime, A number of unsuccessful revolts were 
made against the Batista tyranny. But it was not until 
late 1958 that Fidel Castro’s guerrillas finally toppled 
the dictator and sent him fleeing into exile. 

Unsure of Castro’s political bent, the U.S. tried to 
establish friendly relations with the new regime in 
Havana. But Castro, who now proclaimed himself as 
a dedicated Marxist-Leninist and refused to institute 
the democratic reforms he had promised, brushed 
aside American overtures. Instead, Castro looked to¬ 
ward the Soviet Union for support, and Moscow 
-eager to gain a foothold in the western hemisphere 
-readily accepted. In .lanuary, 1961, after a series of 
anti-Yankee provocations, Castro demanded that the 
U.S, embassy be reduced from an alleged 300 persons 
(there were only 87) to 11. Within 48 hours the U.S. 
severed diplomatic relations. 

The next decade saw Cuban-American relations 
sink to a new low, In an attempt to topple Castro, the 
JOHN F. KENNEDY Administration clandestinely direc¬ 
ted the ill-fated bay of pigs operation. For his part 
Castro attempted to foment revolution throughout 
Latin America, and Cuba was consequently expelled 
from the Organization of American States. As the 
Havana-Moscow relationship grew stronger during 
1962, Soviet technicians secretly began to install in 
Cuba mksiles capable of nuclear strikes against the 
U.S,, provoking the Cuban missile crisis. 

After the Soviet Union backed down and removed 
the weapons, U.S, relations with Cuba took a less dra¬ 
matic turn, Throughout the 1960s the U.S. maintained 
an embargo on trade with Cuba. In 1972, just before 
his reelection to a second term as President, Richard 
M, NIXON stated that the U.S. had no intention of 
seeking improved relations with Cuba, But in 1973, 
the two countries-acting through a Swiss intermed¬ 
iary-negotiated and signed a bilateral treaty that 
discouraged hijacking of ships and airplanes by 
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fugitives seeking asylum in either land. And in an era 
of growing U.S. d6tente with the Communist world, 
some observers felt that improved U.S. relations with 
Castro’s Cuba were a distinct possibility in the future. 
SeeRussellH. Fitzgibbon: Cuba and the United States. 

CULLOM, Shelby Moore (1829-1914) 

Governor, 111, 1876-88/ U.S. senator, 1883- 

1913/ Instrumental in passage of Interstate 

Commerce Commission Act of 1887 

A bland, genial man who was satisfied to play the role 
of inconspicuous party regular, Republican stalwart 
Shelby Moore Cullom, first as congressman and then 
as senator from Illinois, knew and worked with a long 
string of Presidents, from abraham Lincoln through 
WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT. Indeed, he began building 
one of the longest political careers on record largely 
through the help of his father’s old friend, Lincoln, 
who advised him to study law and recommended him 
to a Springfield, Ill., law firm. Born in Kentucky in 
1829, Cullom served as city attorney in Springfield 
(1855) and then in the Illinois state legislature before 
his election, in 1864, to the U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives. He sat in the House until 1871 and, after two 
terms as Illinois governor (1876-83), entered the U.S. 
Senate in 1883. Remaining in the Senate until a year 
before his death in 1914, he ehaired the Foreign Rela¬ 
tions Committee longer than any predecessor, and as 
chairman of a committee investigating railroad regu¬ 
lation, he was instrumental in securing passage of the 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION Act of 1887. 

CUMBERLAND GAP 

Passage through Appalachian Mountains into 

Ky. and Penn./ Route of numerous settlers 

Affording one of the few portals through the great 
wall of the Appalachian Mountains from the Atlantic 
Seaboard into the North American interior, the 
Cumberland Gap, in the decades following the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, became a natural funnel through 
which thousands of land-hungry settlers poured to' 
take up farming on the Western frontier. Discovered 
in 1750 by a party exploring for a Virginia land com¬ 
pany, the gap—cut through the' mountains over the 
ages by the Cumberland River—was little used by 
whites until 1775. Then daniel boone blazed the 
Wilderness Road from western Virginia through the 
gap into Kentucky, following a long-established In¬ 
dian trail. Thereafter, the Wilderness Road became 
the main path for pioneers moving West to settle 
Kentucky, Tennessee, southern Ohio, Indiana and 
southern Illinois. Today it is part of a national park 
shared by Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. 

CUMBERLAND MOUNTAINS (stt Appalachian 
Mountains) 

CUMBERLAND ROAD (see National Road) 


CmUNJanrn Michael (1874-1958) 

Massachusetts Democratic political leader/ 
Served four terms in U.S. House of Reptmnta- 
tives, four as mayor of Boston, one as governor 

One historian wrote of perennial 20th-century bos¬ 
ton Mayor James M. Curley that he was the symbol 
of the city’s “political rascality.” If Curley was that, he 
was also a symbol to the Irish wards of Boston, which 
repeatedly returned him to office, of Irish aspirations 
in America. Born in Boston in 1874, himself the son 
of poor Irish immigrants, Gurley early evinced a taste 
for the rough-and-tumble of Boston politics and, in 
1902, was elected as a Democrat to the Massachusetts 
legislature. Building a strong Democratic machine 
that commanded the loyalty of Boston’s Irish major¬ 
ity, he subsequently was elected four times a U.S. 
congressman (1910,1912,1942,1944), Massachusetts 
governor (1935) and four times Boston’s mayor (1913, 
1921, 1929, 1945)-winning his last mayoral term 
while imprisoned on a mail-fraud conviction (for 
which he was later pardoned by a fellow Democrat, 
President harry s. truman). Curley died at the age 
of 83 in 1958, two years too soon to enjoy what would 
have been liis ultimate political reward—the election 
of Massachusetts’ Irish son, John f. Kennedy, as 
President of the United States. 

CURRENCY (see Bullion in Currency; Coloniai 
Currency) 

CURRIER & IVES 

Publishers of popular lithographic prints/ Issued 
about 7000 individual editions of prints portray¬ 
ing American life and events, 1835-1907 

In the 1830s an enterprising young lithographer 
named Nathaniel Currier hit upon the idea of using 
the recently perfected technology of lithography to 
create a novel form of illustrated journalism, low-cost 
prints depicting recent newsworthy events. Born in 
Roxbury, Mass., in 1813, Currier moved to New York 
in 1833, after an apprenticeship with a New England 
lithographic firm, In 1835 he produced his first print 
of the type that was to make him famous, a scene 
showing “The Ruins of Merchants’ Exchange” after a 
fire in New York. His major breakthrough came in 
1840, with a depiction of the destruction by fire of the 
steamship Lexington on Long Island Sound, with a 
detailed written account of the tragedy, Currier put 
this print into circulation only three days after the dis¬ 
aster, and it won nationwide popularity for his work. 

New York City-born (1824) James Merritt Ives en¬ 
tered Currier’s firm as a bookkeeper in 1852, Five 
years later he became a partner, the firm was renamed 
Currier & Ives and all its prints—executed by profes¬ 
sional artists—thereafter bore the legend Currier & 
Ives. A man of considerable artistic and critical abil¬ 
ity, Ives proved a shrewd judge of popular tastes, 
Currier & Ives prints, which were printed in black 


and white and then colored by hand, sold at prices 
from 25 cents to $4,00, depending primarily on size. 
Fires, shipwrecks and other disasters proved to be 
perennially popular subjects. Sentimental scenes ap¬ 
pealed to a sometimes sentimental nation, and views 
of cities and natural wonders provided the public with 
information about a large and expanding country. 
Other popular prints were those depicting hunting 
and fishing scenes, rural life, horses and horse racing, 
sporting events, railroads, ships and caricatures of ce¬ 
lebrities, In all, more than 7000 individual editions, in 
millions of copies, were issued between 1835 and 
1907, when the firm ceased operations. Although 
Currier died in 1888 and Ives in 1895, their heirs car¬ 
ried on a declining operation into the 20th century. 
Today Currier & Ives prints, surviving in scant num¬ 
bers, have become collectors’ items. 

See 0. W, Larkin; Art and Life in America, 

CURRY, Jabei Lamar Monroe (1825-1903) 

Southern educator and politician/ Represented 
Ala, in U.S. Congress, 1857-61; Confederate 
Congress, 1861-64 

Often called “The Horace Mann of the South,” Jabez 
L. M. Curry was an early advocate of free education 
for all races. An eloquent, leonine figure at the ros¬ 
trum, he won over many an audience cool to the idea 
of universal education, Georgia-born in 1825, Curry 
was educated at the University of Georgia and: Har- 
vardLaw School, and wasinfluenced by educator hor- 
acemann, “whose earnest enthusiasm and democratic 
ideas,” he wrote, “fire my young heart and mind,” 
Curry returned to the South to serve in the Ala¬ 
bama state legislature and as U;S, congressman from 
Alabama (1857-6!) before sitting in the Confederate 
Congress (1861-64) during the civil war. But it was 
as an educator that Curry would make his lasting con¬ 
tribution to his native region. As professor of English, 
philosophy and constitutional law at Richmond (Va.) 
College (1868-81) and later as administrator of the 
PEABODY EDUCATION FUND, he greatly enhanced the 
scope and stature of higher education in the South. 
Curry died in Ashevillef N.C, in 1903. 

CURTIS, Benjamin Robbins (1809-1874) 

Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 1851- 
57/ Dissented in DredScott decision, 1857/ De¬ 
fended Andrew Johnson during impeachment, 

1868 

One of the leading members of the Boston bar of his 
day, Massachusetts-born (1809) Benjamin Curtis was 
educated (1825-31) atHARVARD College and Harvard 
Law School. A successful lawyer in Boston in the 
1830s and 1840s, Curtis became a member of the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1851, and later that year 
—with the backing of his mentor daniel webster— 
he was nominated and confirmed as an Associate Jus¬ 
tice of the U.S. Supreme Court. In 1857 Curtis dif¬ 


fered sharply with Chief Justice ROGER b, taney and 
the court majority in the dred scott decision (Curtis 
would have freed theslave Scott), After his break with 
Taney, Curtis left the bench to resume private practice 
of law in Boston, His strict approach to constitutional 
questions was perhaps best revealed by his later criti¬ 
cism of President abraham Lincoln’s suspension of 
the writ of habeas corpus during the civil war and 
the issuance of the emancipation proclamation 
as illegal abuses of executive power. In 1868 Curtis 
led the successful defense of President Andrew John¬ 
son in the impeachment proceedings against him, 
but later turned down Johnson’s offer of the U.S. At¬ 
torney Generalship, He died at Newport, R.L, in 1874, 

CUmS, Charles (1860-1936) 

Vice President of U.S,, 1929-33/ Congressman 

from Kan., 1893-1907/ US. senator, 1907-13; 

1915-29 

A conservative Republican and a party regular, Kan¬ 
sas-born (1860) Charles Curtis was the first senator 
and the first Vice President with American Indian an¬ 
cestry. (The actual percentage of Indian blood in 
Curtis’ veins was debatable, but his skill in using it to 
political advantage was not,) A lawyer specializing in 
criminal practice, Curtis was first elected to the U.S. 
House of Representatives from Kansas in 1892, and 
served until he was elected by the legislature to the 
U.S, Senate in 1907. Reelected in 1914 by popular 
vote, he served continuously as a U.S, senator from 
1915 to 1929 and was elected to the Vice Presidency 
in 1928 as Herbert hoover’s running mate. During 
his long service in the Senate, Curtis was made Re¬ 
publican whip (1915) and Republican majority leader 
(1924), Again Hoover’s running mate in 1932, Curtis 
retired from politics after franklin d. Roosevelt’s 
overwhelming victory and practiced law in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., until his death in 1936. ■ 

CURTIS, Cyrus Hermann Kotzschmar (1850-1933) 

Founder of Curtis Publishing Company/ Pub¬ 
lished Saturday Evening Post, other magazines 

As head of his own publishing company, Portland 
(Me,)-born (1850), Cyrus Curtis gave the public a 
quiet, reassuring mirror image of the virtu es of Amer¬ 
ican middle-class life and thereby rose to become one 
of the giants of the magazine business. In the 1870s 
Curtis—who had entered publishing as an advertising 
man—ran small newspapers, first in Boston and then 
in Philadelphia. For the weekly woman’s supplement 
of his Philadelphia venture, he hired his wife, Louisa 
Knapp Curtis, as editor in 1883, and she rapidly built 
up its readership, Within a year Curtis sold his other 
interests to concentrate on this supplement, the 
Ladies^ Home Journal, which continued to prosper 
under edward w. bok, who became editor in 1889. 
Through his acquisition, in 1897, of the Saturday 
EVENING POST and, in 1911, the Country Gentleman, 
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Curtis rounded out the top three of a publishing em¬ 
pire that, by his death in 193 3, had become the nation’s 
largest in the field of mass-circulation magazines. 

CURTISS, Glenn Hammond (1878-1930) 

Pioneer aviator> mentorj Designer offirst prac¬ 
tical amphibious airplane, 1911; W. WJ "Jenny” 
and first airplane, NC-4, to make transatlantic 
flight, 1919 

As an aviation pioneer, Glenn Curtiss was second 
only to WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT; as an innova¬ 
tor and inventor, he was in a class by himself. Follow¬ 
ing his invention of a retractable landing gear in 1911, 
he built the world’s first practical amphibious airplane 
and the first flying boat the next year. He was also one 
of the developers of the aileron. 

Following an early career as a racer of bicycles, 
then as a builder and racer of motorcycles (he estab¬ 
lished a motorcycle speed record of 137 mph in 1902), 
Curtiss turned his interests to aviation. As a member 
of the Aerial Experiment Association headed by Al¬ 
exander GRAHAM BELL, he designed and flew a num¬ 
ber of airplanes, notably the June Bug in 1908. .He 
won the james Gordon bennett speed event (aver¬ 
aging 46.65 mph) in the 1909 International Air Meet, 
Rheims, France, and a year later captured the New 
York World’s $10,000 prize for the first Albany-New 
York flight. 

Born in Hammondsport, N.Y., in 1878, Curtiss was 
hampered in his career by patent disputes with the 
Wright brothers. These legal conflicts were settled in 
WORLD WAR I through a U.S, Government-sponsored 
cross-licensing agreement. Among the planes he built 
were the World War 1 trainer, the Jenny {JN-4) and 
the NC-4 flying boat, which made the world’s first 
transatlantic flight in 1919. Curtiss died in 1930, 

CVSmG, Caleb (1800-1879) 

Statesman and political leader/ Negotiated 
China trade pact, 1844/ Engineered Democratic 
nomination of Franklin Pierce for President, 
1852/ U.S. Attorney General and advocate of 
Manifest Destiny, 1853-57/ Minister to Spain, 
1873-77 ■ ' 

Massachusetts politician Caleb Cushing twice 
switched political parties, and each of his shifts had its 
repercussions in American political life. A,s a Whig 
from his native Massachusetts, where he was born at 
Salisbury, in 1800, Gushing first served in the state 
legislature and then in the U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives (1835-43), Refusing to go along with his party’s 
repudiation of Vice President JOHN TYLER upon the 
death of President william henry harrison in 1841, 
he was rewarded for his loyalty when lyier, as Presi¬ 
dent in 1843, appointed him commissioner to China 
—a post in which he negotiated a treaty (1844) open¬ 
ing Chinese ports to U.S. shipping, (See china 
TRADE,) In 1852, as a converted Democrat, he helped 


obtain the party’s presidential nomination for 
franklin pierce and then served as Pierce’s Attorney 
General (1853-57)—championing the expansionist 
policy of MANIFEST DESTINY. As a Republican during 
the CIVIL WAR, Cushing backed abraham Lincoln, 
Some years later President ulysses s, grant named 
Gushing as senior U.S, counsel in the alabama 
CLAIMS (1872) negotiations with Britain, and after¬ 
ward he served as minister to Spain (1873-77), Before 
his death in 1879, Cushing had achieved a reputation 
as one of the most learned men in American life, 

CUSHMAN, Charlotte Saunders (1816-1876) 

American actress/ Famed for Shakespearean 

roles/ Scored major success in Britain 

On the evening of Nov, 7,1874, Edwin Booth’s theater 
in New York was packed with dignitaries on hand to 
bid a sentimental farewell to America’s greatest ac¬ 
tress of the day, Boston-born (1816) Charlotte Saun¬ 
ders Cushman, Poet and editor william cullen 
BRYANT crowned her with laurel, and afterward she 
was escorted back to her hotel by a torchlight parade 
while fireworks lit up the surrounding sky. After fail¬ 
ing in opera, Charlotte Cushman began acting at 19, 
achieving her first success in 1835 at New Orleans, 
where she played Lady Macbeth in a borrowed cos¬ 
tume. She won her true fame in Britain, where critics 
hailed her “irresistible passion” during four years of 
London stage appearances (1845-49). Most cele¬ 
brated for her Lady Macbeth, and Queen Katharine 
in Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, she also played in melo¬ 
drama and performed in many male roles, including 
Romeo and Hamlet. Although she announced her re¬ 
tirement in 1852, she gave repeated “farewell” per¬ 
formances until shortly before her death in 1876, 

CVSmmPaulm(1835-1893) 

Actress who served as Union spy in Civil War/ 

Sentenced to hang by Confederacy but rescued by 

Union troops 

In March, 1863, actress Pauline Cushman arrived in 
Louisville, Ky., a Border State city controlled by the 
Union but divided in its sympathies between North 
and South, During a performance in Louisville, the 
New Orleans-born (1835), Michigan-raised beauty 
offered a toast to the Confederacy and was fired by the 
outraged theater owner, who predicted she would be 
promptly arrested, Unknown to the owner and to her 
Southern admirers, Pauline Cushman was a commis¬ 
sioned Union spy. Later welcomed behind Southern 
lines in Nashville, Tenn,, she wangled militaiy secrets 
from rebel officers until June, 1863, when compro¬ 
mising maps found in her possession led to her arrest. 
Convicted as a spy and sentenced to hang, she was left 
behind in Shelbyville,.Tenn., by retreating Confeder¬ 
ates and rescued by Union troops. Gen, william s, 
ROSECRANS appointed her an honorary “Major of 
Cavalry” in recognition of her services. After the war 


she lectured throughout the country wearing a Union 
uniform. Twice widowed and losing her adopted child 
in infancy, she later operated hotels in the West but 
was finally reduced to earning her living as a scrub¬ 
woman in San Francisco. In December, 1893, the cor¬ 
oner reported that Pauline Cushman had died of an 
overdose of morphine “taken, without suicidal intent, 
to relieve pain.” The city rallied to honor her and she 
was given an impressive military funeral. 

CUSTER, George Armstrong (1839-1876) 

U.S, cavalry officer/ Outstanding record in Civil 

War/ Killed with his troops at Battle of the Little 

Big Horn, 1876 

As the epitome of the dashing young Union civil 
WAR cavalry officer, George Armstrong Custer rose 
with meteoric swiftness from the rank of second lieu¬ 
tenant to major general of volunteers. But with the 
disbandment of volunteer forces in 1866, Ohio-born 
(1839) Custer, who had graduated at the bottom of his 
1861 West Point class, was left only a captain in the 
Regular Army. A favorite of Gen. philip sheridan 
and President Andrew Johnson, however, Custer 
was quickly elevated to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and assumed a cavalry command at Fort Riley, Kan, 
Outfitted in frontier buckskins and wearing his long 
yellow hair streaming down his back, Custer fought a 
number of victorious campaigns against the Chey¬ 
enne and other Plains Indians before an 1874 expedi¬ 
tion led by him discovered gold in the Sioux tribal 
homeland, the black hills. Custer looked forward to 
winning more laurels in the projected campaign to 
wrest the Black Hills from Sioux control, but his dam¬ 
aging testimony, early in 1876 before a congressional 
committee investigating corruption in the assignment 
of post traderships on Indian reservations (see bel- 
KNAP scandal) angered President ulysses s. grant, 
who stripped Custer of his command. Custer’s supe¬ 
rior officers later prevailed upon Grant to let their 
restless subordinate take part in the summer cam¬ 
paign, resulting in Custer’s defeat and death at the 
little big horn on June 25,1876. Whether the anni¬ 
hilation of Custer and five companies of ,his Seventh 
Cavalry was the fault of Custer himself—recklessly 
ignoring the odds against him in his eagerness to re¬ 
gain the prestige he had lost—or was owed more to 
the failure of his subordinates—commanding the 
other seven companies of the. Seventh Cavalry—to 
come to his aid, is still debated by historians. 

CUSTOMHOUSES 

Built at U.S. ports of entry for collection of cus¬ 
toms duties/ Customs Service placed under ju¬ 
risdiction of Theasury Department, 1789/ In 
1970s, approximately 300 U.S. customhouses 
collected more than $5 billion in duties annually 

When customs officers were first appointed in the 
American Colonies about the year 1675, there were 


few customhouses as such. Most of the officials used 
their own homes or places of business as offices for the 
levying of duties on imports and the investigation of 
smuggling activities. After the revolutionary war 
ended, the states collected their own customs and the 
lack of national customhouses inhibited the raising of 
revenue and the control of shipping, But the u.s, con¬ 
stitution later gave Congress the power “to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises,” and the first 
Federal tariff act was passed in July, 1789. President 
GEORGE WASHINGTON then appointed the first U.S, 
collectors of customs from the members of the officer 
corps that had served under him during the Revolu¬ 
tion. By the act of September, 1789, the Customs 
Service was placed under the Treasury Department, 
which became responsible for the construction of 
customhouses at U.S, ports of entiy. (Designed by 
such noted architects of the period as Robert mills 
and Ammi Burnham Young, a number of these 
buildings have since been designated as historical 
landmarks.) Not until 1949 was the Treasury’s role 
as customhouse architect transferred to the General 
Services Administration. In the 1970s there were ap¬ 
proximately 300 customs ports of entry in the U.S,, 
including PUERTO Rico and the virgin islands, each 
with its respective customhouse, 

; As late as 1913, when the 16th Amendment was rati¬ 
fied authorizing the income tax, customs revenues 
were the chief source of income for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. The lowering of tariff duties later reduced 
customs revenues but in 1972 total annual customs 
duties were over $3 billion. 

Cmim.,Manasseh (1742-1823) 

Congregational clergyman, colonist, educator, 

scientist/ Congressman from Ohio, 1801-05 

Driven by an intense curiosity and zest for life, Man- 
asseh Cutler , became, sufficiently professional as a 
lawyer, preacher, educator, physician, botanist, 
mathematician and astronomer to win recognition in 
all these pursuits during his lifetime. 

Born in Connecticut in 1742, Cutler graduated from 
YALE (1765) and moved to Dedham, Mass., where he 
began teaching school. Taking up the study of law, he 
was. admitted to the bar and set up practice on 
Martha’s Vineyard. After returning to Dedham to 
study for the Gongregational ministry, he settled 
down as a preacher in Hamilton, Mass. He served as 
a chaplain with Massachusetts troops in the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR, after which he studied medicine, later 
caring for smallpox patients. Next, Cutler took up 
both astronomy and botany—doing work in the 
measurement of star distances and identifying more 
than300 species ofNew England flora, In 1786 Cutler 
joined the Ohio Company and then moved west in 
1788 to help found Marietta, Ohio, He served as a 
congressman from Ohio, 1801-05, refusing nomina¬ 
tion for a third term in order to return to preach at 
Hamilton, where he died in 1823, 



DAHLGREN, John Adolphus Bernard (1809-1870) 

U.S. naval officer/ Inventor, Dahlgren guns/ 
Aided W, T, Sherman in capture of Savannah 

Philadelphia-born (1809) John Adolphus Bernard 
Dahlgren entered the Navy as an acting midshipman 
at the age of 16, In 1834 Dahlgren, who fast made a 
reputation for his mathematical and scientific ability, 
was assigned to a coast survey and was later trans¬ 
ferred to the naval ordnance department, Dahlgren is 
chiefly remembered as the inventor of 9-inch and 
11 -inch smooth-bore guns, popularly dubbed “soda 
bottles,” or Dahlgren guns. The 11-inch weapon, first 
used on a ship in 1857, became the major heavy gun 
of U,S, warships in succeeding decades. In spite of his 
Confederate sympathies, Dahlgren elected to serve 
the Union during the civil War as commander of the 
Washington navy yard. There he built a gun factory 
to manufacture ordnance for the Union Navy and 
helped direct the, defense of the city while serving as 
President abraham Lincoln’s unofficial aide. Ap¬ 
pointed a rear admiral of the U,S. fleet in 1863, Dahl¬ 
gren assisted Gen, william tecumseh sherman in 
the Union capture of Savannah. After the war Dahl¬ 
gren served as chief of the naval ordnance bureau and 
was in command of the Washington navy yard when 
he died in 1870, ' 

DAIRY INDUSTRY 

One of largest industries in U.S./ First stall- 
feeding of cowj, mid-UOQs/ Beginnings of 
modern distribution system, 1841, with train 
, shipment of milk to New York City/ First pas- 
teurkation, 1893/ Homogenized milk, 1899/ 
Use of refrigerated tank trucks, 1913/ Average 
American now consumes 560 pounds of dairy 
products per year 

In light of the fact that almost 20 cents of every food 
dollar spent in the U.S, in the early 1970s was going 
for milk or milk by-products, that the average Ameri¬ 
can was consuming about 560 pounds of such foods 
each year and that total national'expenditures, for 
the$e items amounted to some $ 10 billion annually, it 
can come as no surprise that the American dairy busi¬ 
ness today ranks as one of the major industries in the 


U.S. economy. In fact, a recent list of the 25 largest 
food companies in the nation included four associated 
with the production, processing and distribution of 
milk, cream, cheese and butter, while one American 
worker in seven was shown to be in some way con¬ 
nected with the production or sales of such products. 

The American dairy industry could be said to stem 
from the year 1493, when Christopher columbus 
brought the first cows to North America. By the mid- 
1600s dairy cows were common throughout the Col¬ 
onies, and William Pynchon of Massachusetts had 
begun stall-feeding his cattle to make possible the 
production of milk year round, For many years the 
production and distribu tion of milk remained a sim¬ 
ple affair. In rural areas farmers milked their cows by 
hand, churned their own butter, made their own 
cheese and, after providing for their families, trans¬ 
ported any excess to sell in nearby towns. Nor was it 
uncommon, even into the early 20th century, for vil¬ 
lagers to keep a few cows to insure their own families’ 
dairy needs, However, with the inexorable rise of 
large cities, the small family dairy farm began slowly 
to yield to larger, more efficient operations that could 
more easily handle the problems of supply and distri¬ 
bution. Although from Vermont to California the 
family-run dairy farm remains a part of the American 
scene, its economic importance is steadily diminish¬ 
ing, and it is a rare family farm today that both pro¬ 
cesses and distributes its own milk products. Instead, 
such farms usually sell their raw milk to large dairies 
or processors. 

The modern dairy industry, now dominated by 
such processing giants as Kraftco and the Borden 
Company, had its beginnings as far back as 1841 when 
milk was first shipped to New York by train. By the 
close of the 19th century such developments as the 
centrifugal cream separator (1878), pasteurization 
(introduced in the U.S, in 1893) and homogenization 
(1899) had made the production of dairy products 
more efficient and their consumption generally safer. 
The use of mechanical refrigeration on delivery 
trucks, a, practice begun in 1913, the increasingly 
widespread use of automatic milking machinery and 
the scientific breeding and feeding of herds all con¬ 
tributed to the growing efficiency of the dairy industry 
during the first half of the 20th century. State inspec- 
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tion teams now insure high standards of sanitation 
both on dairy farms and in processing plants, and 
herders maintain programs to forestall once wide¬ 
spread cattle ailments—such as anthrax, tuberculosis, 
brucellosis and foot-and-mouth disease. At the same 
lime, modern feeding and breeding methods have 
greatly increased milk and butterfat yields to an an¬ 
nual average of over 10,200 pounds and 375 pounds 
respectively for each dairy cow in the nation. 

DAKOTA INDIANS (see Indian Tribes; Dakota 
Territory) 

DAKOTA TERRITORY 

Created by Congress, 1861/ Existeduntil admis¬ 
sion of ND. andS.D. to Union, 1889 

Once the homeland of the Dakota Sioux Indians, the 
Dakota Territory was created by Congress as an ad¬ 
ministrative region in 1861 and included much of 
Montana and Wyoming as well as the present-day 
slates of NORTH DAKOTA and SOUTH DAKOTA. By 1868, 
however, the territory was reduced in size to the area 
from which the two states were later carved. The first 
white man in the region was the French-Canadian fur 
trader pierre la v^endrye, who wintered there in 
1738-39. Other traders followed, and in the wake of 
the LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION (1804-06) Ameri¬ 
can MOUNTAIN MEN swarmcd into the region. They 
were followed in the 1850s by a few farmers, but 
major migration into the area did not begin until after 
Congress passed the homestead act in 1862, which 
made the territory’s rich farmland widely available. 
The arrival of the railroad in Bismarck (1873) and the 
discovery of gold in the black hills (1874) greatly 
stimulated settlement, The latter event also triggered 
a Sioux uprising that culminated in the massacre of 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG eusTER’s cavaliy force at the 
little big horn (1876) and the subsequent pacifiea- 
tion of the Indians, In 1889 North and South Dakota 
were admitted to the Union, and the territoiy ceased 
to exist. 

Mim, Rickard {1902- ) 

Democratic politician/ Elected mayor of Chi- 
t^ttgo for five consecutive terms, 1955-71/ Also 
served in state and county governments 

By his own admission, Chicago’s longtime mayor 
Richard Daley has never pretended to be anything 
other than a politician, while claiming that politics is 
a worthy profession for which no one need make 
apologies. Born (1902) in Chieago to Irish Catholic 
parents, Daley worked in the city’s stockyards while 
earning a law degree from DePaul University (1933). 
At the same time he entered politics and, by the age 
of 21, was made a Democratic precinct captain. Then, 
touching all political bases, he became Illinois state 
legislator (1936-38), state senator (1938-46), county 
clerk (1950-55), county Democratic chairman (1954) 


and finally, in 1955, mayor of Chicago. Reelected to 
a fifth consecutive term in 1971, he has held the post 
longer than any other mayor in the city’s history. 
Moreover, with Chicago’s mayoral office as his plat¬ 
form, he has played a national role as a political king¬ 
maker, influencing the Democratic Party’s selection 
of its candidates in most recent presidential elections. 

As Chicago mayor, Daley has ruled the city with a 
strong hand while encouraging a massive building 
boom that has modernized much of the city’s business 
district, 

MllAS, Alexander James (1759-1817) 

Secretary of the Treasury, 1814-16/ Helped or¬ 
ganize Second Bank of U.S. 

Already 24 when he emigrated from the West Indies 
to settle in the U.S. in the first days of the nation’s in¬ 
dependence, Alexander James Dallas displayed 
enormous energies that quickly propelled him into 
the mainstream of American political and literary ac¬ 
tivity. Born in Jamaica (1759), Dallas was educated at 
Scotland’s Edinburgh University. After returning to 
the West Indies for a short time, he moved to Phila¬ 
delphia in 1783, There he wrote plays, and his wit and 
connections brought him entry into the city’s most 
prestigious circles, In 1791 he was appointed Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s secreta^ of state and from 1801 to 1814served 
as a U.S, District Attorney. President james madison 
appointed him Secretary of the Treasury in 1814, near 
the end of the war of i8i2. Dallas’ success in raising 
revenues for the Treasury through the collection of 
taxes and duties, and through the sale of U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment interest-bearing notes, is widely credited 
with saving the financially hard-pressed nation from 
bankruptcy. He was among those who helped restore 
America’s monetary system by establishing, in 1816, 
the Second bank of the u.s. After retiring from the 
Treasury in 1816, he returned to Philadelphia, where 
he died the next year. 

DALLAS, George Mifflin (1792-1864) 

Vice President of U.S. under James K, Polk, 

1845-49/ U S. senator from Pa., 1831-33 

Exposed to the workings of government from his 
youth (his father, Alexander fames Dallas, was Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury under President fames 
MADISON), Philadelphia-born (1792) George Mifflin 
Dallas was a thoroughly political person whose life 
was dedicated to public service. Among the numerous 
appointive and elective positions he held were mayor 
of Philadelphia (1819), U.S, senator from Pennsyl- 
vania(1831-33) and attorney general of Pennsylvania 
(1833-35), Dallas’ most significant moment nationally 
came in 1846, when, as Vice President (1845-49) 
under JAMES K. polk, he cast the tie-breaking vote for 
the low-tariff Walker Bill, a move that destroyed him 
politically in Pennsylvania, where he had earlier pub¬ 
licly favored high tariffs, A skilled diplomat who 
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served as minister to Russia (1835-39) and Britain 
(1856-61), Dallas, in this latter post, helped smooth 
out longstanding Anglo-American differences over 
Central America, He died in 1864, 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

First settler, 1841; incorporated, 1856/ Leader 
in electronics and insurance industries/ Finan¬ 
cial, transportation, trade and cultural center of 
Southwest/Eighth largest U. S. city, with 844,401 
population, 1970 

Most recently remembered as the city in which Presi¬ 
dent JOHN F, KENNEDY was fatally shot in November, 
1963, Dallas, Tex,, is also known, depending upon the 
observer, as “the Athens of the alfalfa fields,” “the 
best Northern city in the South,” the home of the lav¬ 
ish Neiman-Marcus department store or one of the 
most staunchly conservative cities in the nation, Its 
51-story, 615-foot First National Bank Building is 
among the tallest skyscrapers west of the Mississippi; 
its Dallas-Fort Worth Regional Airport, opened in 
1973, gave it the largest commercial airport in the 
country and its population, which nearly tripled be¬ 
tween 1940 and 1970, made it one of the fastest-grow¬ 
ing cities in the U,S. 

Although Dallas has become a modem boom town, 
its beginnings were unpromising. In 1841 John Neely 
Bryan, a Tennessee trader, built the first house at what 
was to become Dallas, Located in the center of the 
North Texas prairie country, the site’s only distin¬ 
guishing feature was a road crossing the Trinity River, 
little more than a creek except at flood stage, In 1856 
Bryan’s town was incorporated as Dallas, reputedly to 
honor george mifflin Dallas, Vice President under 
JAMES K. POLK, Not contiguous to any shipping port 
and, indeed, not even on a railroad line until 1872— 
when Some public-spirited citizens persuaded the 
Houston & Texas Central Railroad to do a little bend¬ 
ing on its way north to pass through the town—the city 
really began to grow after the arrival of the Texas and 
Pacific Railroad in 1873, Dallas, which had six rail¬ 
roads by 1886, was already a hub of trade in the South 
(the cotton market, banking and insurance were 
among its leading industries) when the discovery of 
oil in East Texas, largely financed by Dallas banks, 
created hundreds of Dallas millionaires. But the city’s 
greatest period of growth came during and after 
WORLD WAR 11 with the development, first of the air¬ 
craft and later, in the 1950s, of the electronics indus¬ 
tries, The seat of Dallas County and the second largest 
city in Texas (after Houston), Dallas is today the com¬ 
mercial, transportation and financial center of the 
Southwest, with a population of more than 844,000 
and more than 1,5 million in its metropolitan area. 
The city has a thriving cultural life buttressed by the 
Dallas Symphony, the Dallas Civic Opera, the Owens 
Fine Arts Center and the Dallas Theater Center, 
which boasts the only theater ever designed by frank 
LLOYD WRIGHT, 


MIY, Manus [1841-1900) 

Montana copper magnate/ Founded Anaconda 

Copper Mining Co. 

Landing in America at the age of 15 with no assets 
save his self-professed “Irish smile,” Ireland-born 
(1841) Marcus Daly became one of the wealthiest 
men in America, opening up the vast copper-mining 
industry that came to dominate the economy of 
MONTANA, As a young man Daly worked in the mines 
of CALIFORNIA and NEVADA, When he arrived in Butte, 
Mont,, in 1876, most experts considered the area al¬ 
ready depleted of valuable ore, Daly thought other¬ 
wise, and in 1881, while looking for silver, he sank a 
deep shaft on a claim previously thought worthless 
(the Anaconda Silver Mine) and found a rich vein of 
copper. Quietly buying up other mines in the area, he 
began the great copper-raining operations that were 
to make his fortune and build much of Butte. Daly’s 
holdings eventually included banks, forests, coal 
mines and power plants, and his dazzlingly successful 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co, became world famous. 
A year before his death in 1900, he combined many 
of his copper and lumber holdings into the Amalga¬ 
mated Copper Company. 

DANA, Charles Anderson [1819-1897) 

Journalist/ EditedlAt'^YQtkSm, 1868-97 

Self-taught in Latin and Greek, New Hampshire- 
born (1819) Charles Anderson Dana seemed destined 
for an academic career until a temporary case of im¬ 
paired eyesight forced him to drop out of harvard in 
1841, at the age of22. He later joined the brook farm 
community, where his contributions to literary jour¬ 
nals gave him an abiding taste for journalism. In 1847 
he became city editor andlater managing editor of the 
New York Tribune, but in 1862 he was fired by editor 
HORACE GREELEY becausc of a difference in views on 
how the CIVIL war should be conducted. Dana soon 
went to work in the War Department, where first as an 
investigator in the West, and in 1864 as Assistant Sec¬ 
retary of War, he was a firm supporter of Gen. ulysses 
s. GRANT. In 1868 Dana bougM an interest in the New 
York Sun, which he was to edit until his death in 1897. 
Under Dana the Sun became one of the, liveliest and 
most influential newspapers of its time, “the news¬ 
paperman’s newspaper." Dana introduced such inno¬ 
vations as eye-catching headlines and human-interest 
stories, and his famous staff included JACOB Riis and 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 

MM, James Dwight[1813-1895) 

Geologist, mineralogist, zoologist/ Served with, 

Wilkes Expedition, 1838-42 

Born in New York State (1813), James Dwight Dana 
entered yale in 1830 to study science under benjamin 
siLLiMAN, Greatly influenced by Silliman, Dana 
served as his assistant before joining the wilkes ex¬ 


pedition as geologist and mineralogist (183 8-42), and 
in 1849 he succeeded his mentor at Yale as Professor 
of Natural History (the title was changed in 1864 to 
Professor of Geology and Mineralogy), a position he 
held until five years before his death in 1895. Dana’s 
immense productivity as a writer resulted in a bibli¬ 
ography of 214 titles, including System of Mineralogy 
(1837), Manual of Geology (1862) and Corals and 
Coral Islands [W2), studies that helped place Ameri¬ 
can geology on a par with European science. 

DANA, Richard Henry [1815-1882) 

Writer, lawyer/ Author, Two Years Before the 

Mast, 1840/ Active in antislavery movement 

When he signed aboard the brig Pilgrim in 1834, 
bound around Cape Horn for California, Cambridge, 
Mass.-bom (1815) Richard Henry Dana expected a 
restful sea voyage that would help him recuperate 
from a serious illness. Instead the youthful Harvard 
student became witness to the many cruelties, such as 
flogging, routinely inflicted on America’s common 
seamen. Returning to his native Cambridge, Dana 
completed his education, was admitted to the bar in 
1840 and that same year published the immensely 
successful Two Years Before the Mast, a lively account 
of his voyage and a moving plea for justice to sailors. 
Anotherbook, The Seaman’s Friend [IU\), became a 
standard work on maritime law. Dana was also active 
in the antislavery movement and a founder of the 
FREE soil party. He died during a trip abroad in 1882. 
See Samuel Shapiro: Richard Henry Dana, Jr. 

DANBURY HATTERS’ CASE 

Applied Sherman Anti-trust Act to organized 
labor/ U.S. Supreme Court held, 1908, that sec¬ 
ondary boycott constituted conspiracy in restraint 
of trade 

In 1902 the United Hatters of North America orga¬ 
nized a nationwide boycott against the products of a 
nonunion Danbury, Conn,, hat company, whereupon 
the Arm sued the union for “combining to restrain 
trade” in alleged violation of the sherman anti¬ 
trust ACT. After a Federal circuit court ruled against 
the company, the case reached the U.S. Supreme 
Court in 190R The high court reversed the lower- 
court decision, ruling unanimously that the boycott 
constituted a conspiracy in restraint of trade, and sent 
the case back to a lower Federal court for disposition. 
In a 1912 decision the company was awarded triple 
damages in court, a sum amounting to more than 
$250,000, which was upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1915. The cost of fines levied on the union menlbers 
through attachments on homes and bank accounts 
threatened near calamity to the city of Danbury itself, 
and the American federation of labor staged 
“Hatters’ Day” appeals to help pay the judgments. A 
severe blow to unionism, the case helped bring on 
passage by Congress of the clayton anti-trust act 


of 1914, which sought to exempt unions from conspir¬ 
acy prosecution in the matter of boycotts and organ¬ 
izing activities, (See conspiracy labor laws.) , 

DANCE 

First American performance in Charleston, S. C, 

1735/ Bose to leading position in world of ballet 

and modern dance 

Although the dance is one of the oldest art forms 
known to mankind, it was the last to win the status of 
a high art in Europe, and attained such status even 
later in America. Charleston, S.C,, witnessed Amer¬ 
ica’s first ballet in 1735, in a performance of The Ad¬ 
ventures of Harlequin and Scaramouch staged by an 
otherwise unknown Henry Holt. In the 1780s thomas 
JEFFERSON, a scrious music-lover, sojourned for sev¬ 
eral years in Paris and was deeply impressed by the 
ballets he saw. At that time French ballet had enjoyed 
royal support for more than a centuiy, and with the 
coming of the French Revolution (1789) and the sub¬ 
sequent Reign of Terror (1792-94), some of the 
dancers Jefferson had admired were uprooted and 
came to the U.S,, thus beginning a “French period” in 
American ballet. The bmigre French artists founded 
schools that were to furnish corps de ballet for the 
country’s many small opera houses, and in 1821 a 
French-trained company of American dancers 
opened at the Park Theatre in New York City. Within 
another 20 years the American public had so warmed 
to the dance that when the Austrian ballerina Fanny 
Elssler (1810-83) arrived on tour in 1840, Congress 
was recessed for her Washington debut. 

In the post-Civil War decades American ballet went 
into a decline, from which it did not recover until after 
the turn of the century when a handful of extraordi¬ 
nary talents-iSADORA duncan, Ruth St, Denis and 
Ted Shawn (the denishawn dancers) and Martha 
GRAHAM~led a revolution in ballet that ushered in 
the present era of modern dance. By the opening of 
AGNES DE MiLLE’s Rodeo (1927), American ballet was 
no longer a fledgling art form. Starting with Duncan, 
whose self-taught style and insistence on natural pose 
won Russian dance impresario Sergei Diaghilev’s 
reluctant admiration, the new American dancers 
were now recognized innovators in a grand tradition. 

The arrival in the U.S, in 1932 of Michael Fokine, 
a pioneer of modern ballet and a Diaghilev collabo-, 
rator, marked the beginning of a new era in American 
dance. Becoming a U.S. citizen, Fokine soon opened 
a ballet school and formed his own companies. In 
1933 another celebrated member of the Diaghilev 
circle, GEORGE BALANCHINE, became director of the 
School of American Ballet, where he created in the 
New York City Center Ballet a distinctive style, en¬ 
riched by the athleticism and jazz orientation of his 
collaborator and codirector Jerome Robbins. 

Since World War II, American dance audiences 
have grown substantially, Where there were once less 
than a dozen, there are now scores of fine American 
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ballet companies and the number is increasing every 
year. Composers such as aaron Copland, virgil 
THOMSON and lbonard BERNSTEIN have written pro- 
lifically for the dance. Since economics is a yardstick 
of importance in the arts as elsewhere, it is worth 
mentioning that more ford foundation nioney was 
spent during the 1960s on ballet than on any other art. 
Moreover, U.S. dancers and choreographers have at¬ 
tained worldwide respect and acclaim. 

DANCING RABBIT CREEK, TREATY OF 

{1830) 

Choclaw cession of tribal lands in South to U.S. 

In the view of President Andrew jackson and other 
American leaders in the late 1820s, the presence of 
Indian tribes in the South retarded the white man’s 
"improvement” of the growing nation. (See five civ¬ 
ilized tribes,) Some of the Southern areas most cov¬ 
eted by whites were potentially rich cottonlands held 
by the Choctaw tribe in Mississippi; in 1830, after 
years of harassment, the Choctaws were forced to ac¬ 
quiesce in the Treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, ceding 
some 7,8 million acres to the U.S. and agreeing to 
move to Oklahoma over a three-year period. The 
U.S., in turn, promised the Choctaws payment for 
their lands, transportation west and food—or to give 
them individual allotments of land in Mississippi if 
they took U.S. citizenship, Within three years some 
18,000 Choctaws emigrated, hundreds of them dying 
on the trek west for lack of proper food and clothing, 
which the Government had promised to supply. The 
1500 who stayed behind sank into poverty, the white 
man’s promise of land and citizenship broken, 

Virginia {1587-?) 

First English child born in America/ Her fate, 

like others of Roanoke Colony, unknown 

Among the English Colonists who landed with sir 
WALTER Raleigh’s ill-fated colonizing expedition on 
Roanoke Island in 1587 was Ellinor (or Elyoner) 
Dare, Gov, John white’s daughter, who was soon to 
have a child, The baby, bom on Aug. 18,1587, and 
christened Virginia, was the first English child born in 
America, Nine days later Governor White sailed for 
England to bring help to the floundering Colony, but 
on his return in 1591 the Colonists had vanished, 
leaving only rifled chests, rusting armor and the mys¬ 
terious word “Croatan” carved on a tree. The fate of 
Virginia and the other members of the “lost Colony” 
isunknown. 

MmO% ClarenceSewardil857-1938) 

Trial lawyer, reformer/ One of most famous at¬ 
torneys of his day/ Defense counsel in Scopes 

Trial, 1925 

In 1894 Ohio-born (1857) Chicago attorney Clarence 
Darrow represented a convicted murderer, Robert 


Prendergast, on appeal to a higher court. Darrow lost, 
and his client was subsequently hanged. But over the 
next several decades the former corporation lawyer 
was to represent more than 50 accused murderers, not 
one of whom he lost to the executioner. 

The son of an Ohio freethinker, Darrow was ad¬ 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1878 and nine years later 
moved to Chicago, There he soon became involved in 
the political reform efforts of john peter altgeld 
and also made a reputation as a shrewd corporate at¬ 
torney. Although corporation law paid handsomely, it 
satisfied neither Darrow’s conscience nor his flam¬ 
boyant personality. In 1894 he turned his back on the 
business world to defend labor leader eugene v. debs 
on charges of having violated a court injunction in 
connection with the Pullman strike of that year. 
Darrow’s widely publicized defense of Debs launched 
him on a career as a trial lawyer. In 1906-07 he de¬ 
fended radical labor leader william d. haywood on 
a charge of conspiracy to commit murder, securing an 
acquittal, but four years later was unsuccessful in his 
defense of the McNamara brothers (see mcnamara 
case) who were charged with dynamiting the Los An¬ 
geles Times Building. They were jailed. 

Darrow’s most publicized cases occurred in the 
1920s. In 1924 he undertook the defense of two 
wealthy Chicago youths, Nathan Leopold and 
Richard Loeb, charged with a thrill murder, and by 
his skillful use of psychiatric evidence, he saved them 
from execution. In Tennessee’s scopes trial (1925), 
he matched wits with william Jennings bryan over 
the theory of evolution and shattered Bryan’s aplomb 
on the witness stand. Although Darrow’s great name 
as a trial lawyer rested upon his brilliant courtroom 
pleading, his success was due as much to careful case 
preparation and his mastery of the art of jury selec¬ 
tion. A deeply committed political reformer, he was 
long active in an effort to make the democratic 
party a vehicle of liberal causes, particularly in penal 
reform. He lectured widely around the nation and 
wrote severalbooks, includinghis autobiography, The 
Story of My L(/e, published in 1932, six years before 
his death at age 81, 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Founded 1769, Hanover, N.H,/ Ninth oldest col¬ 
lege in nation 

Although Dartmouth College was granted a royal 
charter in 1769 specifically for the “Instruction of 
Youth of the Indian Tribes,” the school eventually be¬ 
came one of the nation’s primary training grounds for 
the sons of the well-to-do. Financed originally by 
£12,000 raised in England by the Indian convert sam- 
soN occom, Dartmouth College was at first housed in 
a single log cabin set in the wilderness of Hanover, 
N.H, In 1771, under its president eleazar wheelock, 
Dartmouth graduated its first class of four students. 
The ninth oldest college in the U.S,, Dartmouth has 
grown greatly in both size and prestige since its hum¬ 
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ble beginnings. Efforts to bring it under state control 
were beaten back in 1819 (see Dartmouth college 
v, woodward), and the school has remained pri¬ 
vately financed. Today it has a student body of about 
3200 and a faculty of over 480. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE v. WOODWARD 
(1819] 

Landmark U.S.^ Supreme Court decision on 
sanctity ofcontracts/ Encouraged growth of U. S. 
corporations 

In 1816 the democratic-republican dominated new 
HAMPSHIRE legislature decided to act against what it 
considered antidemocratic tendencies at Dartmouth 
college, whose board of trustees was controlled by 
men loyal to the federalist party. The legislature 
revised the royal charter granted the college in 1769, 
increasing the number of trustees to permit the ap¬ 
pointment of men unsympathetic to the Federalists, 
and providing for a board of overseers with a veto 
power over the trustees, In a move to regain their con¬ 
trol, the original trustees brought suit against William 
H. Woodward, former secretary-treasurer of Dart¬ 
mouth. In 1819, after Dartmouth graduate daniel 
WEBSTER had argued on behalf of the plaintiffs before 
the U.S, Supreme Court, Chief Justice JOHN mar¬ 
shall read the majority opinion holding that the 
charier revision was unconstitutional as an impair¬ 
ment of contractual obligations, forbidden by the u.s, 
CONSTITUTION. The landmark decision encouraged 
the growth of corporations by freeing them from state 
interference. Later decisions of the court, notably in 
the CHARLES river bridge CASE (1837), Weakened 
the 1819decision. 

DARWINISM IN U.S. 

Biological theory of evolution.of life, formulated 
by British naturalist Charles Darwin, 1859/ Op¬ 
posed by U.S. religious fundamentalists, notably 
in Scopes Trial, 1925 

In 1859 British naturalist Charles Darwin’s On the 
Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection ms 
published in his homeland. Within a few years it set 
off a great philosophical debate , on both sides of the 
Atlantic tliat has yet to be completely resolved. Dar¬ 
win’s meticulously researched theory that present 
species are evolved from extinct ones, that species that 
survive are those that can adapt to changing environ¬ 
ments and that man and the ape share a common an¬ 
cestor represented a direct challenge to the Biblical 
interpretation of Creation, In the social sciences a 
companion theory called social Darwinism, empha¬ 
sizing (he “survival of the fittest” in economic life, 
soon emerged to justify uncontrolled capitalism. 
Because Darwin’s theory castdoubt upon the literal 
truth of the Book of Genesis, theological conserva¬ 
tives abhorred it and sought to combat it through all 
available means, including suppression. Scientists in 


general (with a few notable exceptions) embraced 
Darwinism, while liberal Protestant clergymen and 
philosophers, such as john fiske, henry ward 
BEECHER and LYMAN ABBOTT, sought a philosophical 
synthesis between evolution and Christianity. By the 
turn of the century many felt that such a synthesis had 
been reached, and were consequently unprepared for 
the revival of militant fundamentalism that in the 
1920s was strong enough to bar Darwinian teachings 
from classrooms in Mississippi, Arkansas, Kansas and 
Tennessee. It was in this last state, in 1925, that the 
forces of evolutionary science and religious Funda¬ 
mentalism met head on in the famous scopes trial. 

Today scientists remain almost unanimous in their 
acceptance of Darwin’s basic thesis, modified by re¬ 
cent discoveries in genetics. Fundamentalism, while 
still strongly opposed to the theory of evolution, has 
lost much of its power to sway legislatures in prescrib¬ 
ing public school curricula. 

See Richard Hofstadter: Social Darwinism in Ameri¬ 
can Thought. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Founded, 1890/ Patriotic society of women 

Dedicated to preserving the memory of those who 
fought or worked for American independence, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) was 
founded in Washington, D.C., in 1890. To gain mem¬ 
bership, a woman must prove direct lineal descent 
from American ancestry of the revolutionary war 
period and be “personally acceptable” to the society. 
Through its various programs the DAR encourages 
the study of U.S, history, restores and marks historical 
sites and maintains museums and genealogical rec¬ 
ords, At its conventions the society takes stands on 
current issues, its positions often embroiling it in con¬ 
troversy with liberal and internationalist groups. In 
1939 the DAR created a national furor when it refused 
to allow its Constitution Hall in Washington to be 
used by black singer marian anderson for a recital. 
In the early 1970s the DAR had a membership of 
280,000 and published a periodical and a Manual for 
Citizenship. 

DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY, 
UNITED 

Organized, Nashville, Tenn., 1894/ Membership 

open to descendants., of men and women who 

served the Confederacy 

Composed of descendants of men and women who 
served in the military or civil service of the Confeder¬ 
acy or gave material aid to the^ Southern cause, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy was formed in 
Nashville, Tenn., Sept, 10, 1894, With a membership 
of about 33,000, organized into 1000 chapters in 37 
states, the society offers prizes to authors of outstand¬ 
ing works on Southern subjects. It also provides 
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scholarships for the descendants of Confederates and 
is particularly active in recording the contributions of 
Southern women during the civil war and the period 

of RECONSTRUCTION. 

DAVENPORT, James [1716-1 757) 

Evangelist of the Great Awakening/ Attacked 

Increase Mather and other conservative 

preachers 

Scion of a distinguished line of Congregational cler¬ 
gymen, including his great-grandfather, John 
DAVENPORT, Conuecticut-bom (1716) James Daven¬ 
port graduated from Yale in 1732 at age 16, was li¬ 
censed to preach in New Haven in 1735 and three 
years later was ordained a minister at Southold, Long 
Island. Soon Davenport fell under the influence of 
evangelist george whitefield and the religious fer¬ 
vor of the GREAT AWAKENING, and thereafter devoted 
himself to itinerant preaching in numerous New En¬ 
gland, New York and New Jersey towns, Convinced 
that the spirit of God was in him, Davenport fre¬ 
quently exhibited an excess of zeal that manifested 
itself in day-long sermons, mad singing in the streets 
and public burnings of his converts’ worldly goods 
and books. Twice imprisoned and adjudged insane, he 
refused counsel of moderation and delighted in at¬ 
tacking New England’s ministerial elite. He held that 
such conservative preachers as increase mather 
would bum in hell’s fire. In 1744, after a protracted 
illness, Davenport recanted, but at his death, in 1757, 
he was still embroiled in controversy, his parishioners 
in Hopewell, N.J,, having petitioned for his removal. 
See Edwin S. Gaustad: Great Awakening in New 
England, 

nmnpom John {1597-1670) 

Euritan clergyman/ A founder of New Haven, 

Conn., 1638 

English-born (1597), Oxford-educated, religious non¬ 
conformist John Davenport left his homeland in 1633 
for the more tolerant atmosphere of Holland. He 
came to the New World in 1637 and, a year later, he 
and his friend theophilus Eaton established a puri¬ 
tan settlement at what is now New Haven, Conn. 
Orthodox in their Calvinism, Davenport and Eaton 
ruled their colony in strict accordance with their Puri¬ 
tanical beliefs, Davenport outlined his views on the¬ 
ocracy in his Discourse About Civil Government in a 
New Plantation Whose Design Is Religion (1633), and 
in sermons and writings bitterly attacked those who 
favored religious freedom, In 1668 Davenport be¬ 
came pastor of Boston’s First Church, where he 
stauncWy opposed all liberalizing influence. He died 
in 1670, shortly after many of lus parishioners had 
withdrawn their support for his views and organized 
Boston’s Old South Church, Davenport’s letters were 
publishedinJ937. „ 

See Isabel Colder: The; New Haven Colony. 


MmSON Jo {1883-1952) 

Sculptor/ Known for portrait busts 

Born in 1883 on New York’s Lower East Side, Jo Da¬ 
vidson studied at the Henry Street Settlement and the 
Art Students League in New York before leaving his 
native land in 1907 for Paris, where he lived for the 
greater part of his life. There he entered the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts and reveled in the life of a young artist on 
the Left Bank, A commission to do busts of such 
prominent figures of the 1919 Paris Peace Conference 
as Gen. JOHN PERSHING, PresidentwooDROW wiisoN 
and French premier Georges Clemenceau established 
for him an international reputation as a sculptor. In 
time he was to do portrait busts in bronze of many of 
the leading .figures of the 20 th century, including 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, ALBERT EINSTEIN and HELEN 
KELLER, Davidson’s autobiography, Between Sittings, 
was published a year before his death in 1952. 

DAVIES, Snm«e/(i72i-i 7(57) 

Presbyterian evangelist/ President of Princeton, 

1759-61 

A leader of the great awakening, Samuel Davies 
was often called the greatest pulpit orator of his gen¬ 
eration.. Born in New Castle County, Del. (1723), 
Davies became a Presbyterian minister in 1746 and 
the next year began preaching in the inhospitable An¬ 
glican atmosphere of Hanover County, Va, Despite 
harassment by Virginia authorities, the eloquent 
Davies soon attracted many members to the Presby¬ 
terian faith. In 1753 he and gilbert tennent jour¬ 
neyed to Britain to raise funds for the College of New 
Jersey (now princeton university) and succeeded in 
garnering about £3000, mostly from Scottish Presby¬ 
terians. Six years later Davies was named president of 
Princeton and served in that post until his death in 
1761. So great was his reputation that many of his 
orations were still read long after he died, 

See Wesley M. Gewehr: A Great Awakening in Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Mmjlexander Jackson {1803-1892) 

Architect and lithographer/ Designed numerous 

government buildings 

Toward the end of his life Alexander Jackson Davis 
liked to boast that he had designed more buildings 
than any other living architect. Few if any commenta¬ 
tors were rash enough to dispute this claim, for in 
more than half a century Davis, either alone or as a 
collaborator, designed score upon score of govern¬ 
ment buildings (including four state capitals), office 
structures, churches and private residences. Adept at 
any style, he is best remembered for his early Greek 
revival work (see architecture), which included the 
New York Customs House and the U.S, Patent Office, 
both built in 1832, Bom in New York City in 1803, 
Davis trained in. New York but was little known until 
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1829 when he became the partner of the city’s then 
leading architect, Ithiel Town. Famous as a meticu¬ 
lous draftsman, Davis was also an expert lithog¬ 
rapher; many of his works are exhibited in New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum. He also helped found, 
in 1857, the American Institute of Architects. He died 
in 1892. 

DAVIS, Benjamin Oliver {1877-1970) . 

' First Negro general in U.S. Army 

The grandson of a slave, Benjamin 0, Davis, in a mil¬ 
itary career that spanned half a century and three 
wars, rose from the ranks to become the U.S. Army’s 
first black general. Born in Washington, D,C„ in 1877, 
Davis attended Howard university before leaving in 
1898 to accept a commission as a lieutenant in the 
spanish-american war. Discharged at war’s end, he 
reenlisted as a private and secured a second lieuten¬ 
ant’s commission in 1901, After service in the Philip¬ 
pines, Davis was made the U.S. military attache in 
Liberia (1911-12) and then intermittently taught mil¬ 
itary science at two Negro schools, Wilberforce Uni¬ 
versity and Tuskegee Institute, Shortly after being 
promoted to the rank of brigadier general in 1940, he 
retired, then returned to active duty in world war ii. 
In his wartime post as an assistant inspector general, 
he helped ease racial tensions in a still segregated U.S. 
Army. Davis retired permanently in 1948 and died 22 
years later, in 1970. 

DAVIS, Benjamin Oliver, Jr, {1912- ) 

First Negro general in U.S. Air Force/ First 
black graduate of West Point/ W.W. II pilot 

Following in the footsteps of his father, benjamin o. 
DAVIS, the first black general in the U.S. Army, Benja¬ 
min 0. Davis, Jr. became, in 1954, the first Negro to 
wear the star of an Air Force brigadier general. Born 
in Washington, D.C. (1912), Davis was also the first of 
his race to graduate from west point (1936), despite 
the ostracism of his classmates. An infantry officer, he 
transferred to the Army Air Corps in 1942 and, as a 
fighter pilot, flew 60 combat missions in Europe in 
WORLD WAR II. Davis was made a brigadier general 

in 1954, appointed director ofraanpower and organiza¬ 
tion for the Air Force in 1961 and promoted to lieu¬ 
tenant general in 1965, That same year he was made 
Chief of Staff U.S. Forces Korea and Chief of Staff 
U.N, Comraaiid {1965-67), Davis retired from the Air 
Force in 1970 and later became director of civil avia¬ 
tion security for the Department of Transportation, 

DAVIS, David {1815-1886) 

U.S. Supreme Court justice, 1862-77/ Close as¬ 
sociate of Abraham Lincoln/ Left court, 1877, to 
become U.S. Senator from III 

As an Illinois circuit court judge, David Davis formed 
so' close a friendship with lawyer abraham Lincoln 


that he sometimes turned over his court to Lincoln 
when pressing business required his presence else¬ 
where. Later, in 1860, Davis led the Lincoln forces at 
the Republican Convention, where some credited him 
with doing more than anyone else to secure the nomi¬ 
nation for his friend. Maryland-born (1815), Davis 
graduated from Yale Law School in 1835 and the next 
year opened his practice in Bloomington, Ill, After 
Lmcoln was elected President, the judge accompanied 
him to Washington in 1861, and the following year 
was appointed by Lincoln to the U.S. Supreme Court. 
While on the bench Davis wrote the majority opinion 
in the milligan case (1866), whichlimited the Army’s 
wartime, authority over civilians, While still a Su¬ 
preme Court justice, Davis sought but failed to gain 
the liberal republican nomination for the Presi¬ 
dency in 1872. Five years later, in order to avoid a role 
on the commission formed to resolve , the disputed 
Hap-Tilden election (see compromise of 1877 ), he 
resigned from the bench and accepted election as a 
U.S. senator by the Illinois legislature. He served in 
the Senate until three years before his death in 1886, 

DAVIS, Henry Winter {1817-1865) 

Radical Republican congressman from Md., 

1855-61,1863-65/ Advocated harsh peace for 

South 

As one of the most militant radical republicans in 
the U.S. House of Representatives during the civil 
war, Henry Winter Davis was a frequent critic of 
President abraham Lincoln, and the coauthor of the 
1864 Wade-Davis bill that would have mandated a 
punitive peace on the South, When Lincoln killed the 
measure with a pocket veto, the furious Davis ac¬ 
cused him of a “studied outrage on the legislative au¬ 
thority of the people, ,. .’’Earlier that year Davis had 
sought to prevent Lincoln’s renomination for. the 
Presidency and later he advised the President to with¬ 
draw from the campaign in favor of Gen. ulysses s. 
grant. Born in Maryland in 1817, Davis practiced 
law in Baltimore before serving three terms (1855-61) 
in Congress. After his defeat for reelection to the 
House in 1860, Davis toured his home state, his spell¬ 
binding oratory helping to keep Maryland in the 
Union, Returned to Congress in 1863, Davis remained 
a vigorous influence in Washington until his sudden 
deathonDec, 30,1865, 

See Hans L Trefousse: The Radical Republicans. 

DAVIS Jefferson {1808-1889) 

President, Confederate States of America, 1861- 

65/ Led South in Civil War/ U.S. Secretary of 

War, 1853-57/ Imprisoned for treason, 1865/ 

Freed, 1867 

As president of the embattled confederate states of 
AMERICA during the civil war (1861-65), Jefferson 
Davis was plagued not only by the superior military 
and industrial forces of the North but by rampant dis- 
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sension among his followers in the South. Colorless, 
stubbornly self-righteous and egotistical, endowed 
with a flaring temper and unable to delegate author¬ 
ity, Davis was scarcely the man to cast oil on troubled 
waters by composing the clashing ambitions of other 
Southern military and civil leaders. Yet, through his 
almost fanatical devotion to the secession movement 
and his willingness to undertake and pursue its 
leadership, Davis played no small role in creating 
military and civil institutions that survived for four 
bloody years against the increasingly overwhelming 
strength of the Union, 

Bom in Christian (now Todd) County, Ky., in 1808, 
Jelferson Davis grew up in Mississippi on a small 
plantation, graduated from west point in 1828 and 
served in the U,S. Army for seven years before retiring 
to the life of a Mississippi planter. Elected to Congress 
as aDemocratin 1845, Davis resigned his seat the next 
year to serve as commander of the Mississippi Rifles 
in the Mexican war. His leadership at the Battle of 
Buena Vista in 1847 made Davis something of a war 
hero, and in December, 1847, he was chosen to fill an 
unexpired term as a U.S. senator from Mississippi. 
During his three years in the Senate he became well 
known for his expansionist views and his defense of 
the institution of slavery. After a short retirement 
from public life in the early 1850s, Davis was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of War (1853-57) by President 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. In this post he successfully urged 
the GADSDEN PURCHASE of territory from Mexico and 
unsuccessfully sought to detach Cuba from Spain in 
an attempt to add new slave territories to the U.S, (See 
OSTEND MANIFESTO.) In 1857 Davis returned to the 
U.S. Senate and in the years just preceding the Civil 
War he stood as a firm advocate of the Southern view¬ 
point. The election of abraham Lincoln to the Presi¬ 
dency in 1860 and Mississippi’s subsequent secession 
from the Union ended any doubts Davis may have 
entertained on the wisdom of Southern secession, and 
in January, 1861, he resigned his seat to take up the 
cause of the Confederacy, Davis hoped that he would 
be chosen commander of Southern armies; instead, 
on Feb. 18,1861, he was inaugurated, in Montgom¬ 
ery, Ala., as president of the newly formed Confed¬ 
erate States of America. 

Almost from the start of the Civil War, Davis was 
widely blamed for the South’s shortcomings. He was 
accused of meddling in military affairs, of making 
strategic blunders and of being responsible for the 
failure of Britain and France to recognize the Con¬ 
federacy, Ironically, Davis’ vigorous efforts to enforce 
conscription led to charges that he was a military dic¬ 
tator opposed to states’ rights, the very principle for 
which the South was supposedly fighting. Finally, in 
his efforts to save the South, Davis, in 1864, argued in 
favor of arming the slaves for battle against the 
North—once the most serious of Southern heresies— 
and the Confederate Congress belatedly passed such 
an act in the closing months of the war. By then the 
South was all but beaten, but Davis, accoring to his 


wife “a mere mass of throbbing nerves,” seemed ob¬ 
livious to impending defeat. As late as February, 
1865, he predicted an early victory, and in April of 
that year, after Gen, Robert e. lee’s surrender at Ap¬ 
pomattox COURT HOUSE, Davis still hoped for a mir¬ 
acle to save the Confederacy. That month he fled from 
the Confederate capital, Richmond, Va., only to be 
captured by victorious Union troops in Georgia on 
May 10,1865, Charged with treason and complicity in 
the assassination of President Lincoln, Davis was im¬ 
prisoned in irons but was never brought to trial. After 
two years in a Federal prison he was released on bond, 
an impoverished victim of the war he had helped di¬ 
rect, Dependent upon the charity of friends, he spent 
much of his time writing The Rise andFall of the Con¬ 
federate Government, published in 1881. He died in 
1889 at the age of 81, still refusing to ask a pardon 
from the national Government he had both served 
and fought. 

See Hudson Strode: Jefferson Davis and Clement 
Eaton: A History of the Southern Confederacy, 

Mmjohn William {1873-1955) 

Democratic presidential candidate, 19241 U.S. 

Solicitor General, 1913-18/ Ambassador to 

Britain, 1918-21 

Chosen as a compromise candidate for the Presidency 
by the Democratic National Convention of 1924 on 
the 103rd ballot, John W. Davis, a distinguished Wall 
Street lawyer and former congressman from West 
Virginia (1911-13), U.S, Solicitor General (1913-18) 
and ambassador to Britain (1918-21), failed to stir the 
electorate. In the November election he was beaten 
almost two to one in the popular vote by Republican 
incumbent Calvin coolidge. Davis, who was born in 
West Virginia in 1873, later became a vociferous critic 
of fellow Democrats franklin d. roosevelt and 
HARRY s, TRUMAN. A noted authority on constitutional 
law, Davis may have argued more cases (about 140) 
before the U.S. Supreme Court than any other attor¬ 
ney, In the year before his death in 1955, Davis ap¬ 
peared before the high court to argue unsuccessfully 
against the forced desegregation of schools. (See 
BROWN V, board OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA,) 

Mm, Richard Harding {1864-1916} 

News correspondent/ Covered six wars/ Novel¬ 
ist/ Author of CuU in Wartime andotherworks 

Handsome, dashing, courageous, Richard Harding 
Davis, while covering six wars—from the Cuban 
struggle for independence (1895) to World War I-for 
newspapers and magazines, cast the mold for the 
cool-headed, quick-witted foreign correspondent of 
fact and legend. Bom in Philadelphia in 1864, Davis 
began his newspaper career 22 years later, working 
first for Philadelphia journals. By 1890 he was man¬ 
aging editor ofHarpeFs Weekly, in which post he con¬ 
tinued to act primarily as a reporter. The articles he 
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wrote about trips to the American West, a tour of the 
Mediterranean and a war-reporting journey to Cuba 
later appeared in book form as The West from a Car 
Window (1892), The Rulers of the Mediterranean 
(1894) and Cubain Wartime{Wl). Other of his jour¬ 
nalistic endeavors-ranging from his coverage of the 
Boer War to his reportage of the early years of world 
WAR I— also appeared in book form, A prolific writer, 
Davis tried his hand at novels and plays, and although 
these works have only historical interest today, many 
were very popular in their time and were said to have 
influenced such other writers as Sinclair lewis and 
STEPHEN CRANE, Davis died in 1916, 

See Fairfax D. Downey: Richard Harding Davis: His 
Day. 

UyiS, Stuart {1894-1964) 

. Pioneer in modern painting/ Exhibited work at 

Armory Show, 1913 

Sometimes called a precursor of pop art because he 
often painted such mundane objects as egg beatens, 
signboards' and gasoline pumps, Philadelphia-born 
(1894) Stuart Davis was among the first American 
modernists and exhibited at the famous armory 
show in New York in 1913. In his canvases Davis 
often combined typically American images with such 
techniques of modem art as dissonant, brilliant colors 
and cubistic forms. Among his best-known works are 
"New York Under Gaslight” (1941), “Visa” (1951) 
and “Colonial Cubism” (1954), Davis died in 1964, a 
few months before the issuance of a U.S. postage 
stamp he had designed. 

DAWES, Charles Gates {1865-1951) 

Vice President, U. S., 1925-29/ Authored Dawes 

Plan, 1924/ Cowinner, Nobel Peace Prize, 1925 

A man whose many talents were manifest in a multi¬ 
faceted career, Ohio-born (1865) Charles Gates 
Dawes rose to high national office as Vice President 
of the U.S. during the second Administration of Re¬ 
publican CALVIN COOLIDGE (1925-29), But the pinna¬ 
cle of Dawes’ professional life probably came when 
he was named cowinner of the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1925, Honored for his authorship of the dawes plan 
(1924) dealing with German world war i repara¬ 
tions, Dawes was widely credited—temporarily, as it 
turned out—with reducing tensions in Europe and 
helping Germany toward economic recovery. A 
staunch Republican and a lawyer, Dawes first made 
a national reputation in 1896 as an architect of the 
successful presidential campaign of william mckin- 
LEY. During World War I he was a brigadier general 
in the U.S, Army, and in 1921 was made first director 
of the U.S. Bureau of the Budget. After serving as Vice 
President, Dawes became ambassador to Britain 
(1929-32), ending his public service in 1932 as head of 
the RECONSTRUCTION finance CORPORATION. He died 
in 1951 at age 85. 


DAWES PLAN {1924) 

Set schedule for Germany’s W.W.l reparations 

payments to Allies 

Her economy all but destroyed by the explo.sive in¬ 
flation that followed her defeat in world war i, Ger¬ 
many, by 1923, found it impossible to maintain her 
reparations payments to the victorious Allies as stipu¬ 
lated by the treaty of Versailles, To seek some so¬ 
lution to the problem that threatened the complete 
collapse of the German republic, President Calvin 
coolidge appointed a commission headed by former 
U.S, budget director Charles g, dawes. Under the 
Dawes Plan, Germany was to pay a rising schedule of 
reparations to the Allies; one billion gold marks in 
1924-25, reaching 2.5 billion in 1928-29 and continu¬ 
ing in that amount annually until the Allied claims 
were satisfied. The plan also called for the reorgani¬ 
zation of Germany’s monetaiy system to stabilize the 
mark, and payments that were to be based on foreign 
loans, excise and customs duties. For a time the plan 
worked well, but by 1929 Germany was again having 
economic problems. In 1930 the Dawes Plan was re¬ 
placed by the young plan, reducing reparations. 

DAWES SEVERALTY ACT {1887) 

Attempt to integrate Indians into American life 

by encouragingfarming on private homesteads 

In the aftermath of white settlement of the plains and 
mountain states of the West and the concomitant de¬ 
struction of Indian tribal society, the UiS, Govern¬ 
ment herded the remaining Indians onto reservations 
where they existed as wards of the state. In 1881 Helen 
HUNT Jackson’s book, A Century of Dishonor, bit¬ 
terly assailed the white man’s treatment of the Indians, 
and the following year the Indian Rights Association 
began a campaign for a reversal of Government pol¬ 
icy, In response Congress, in 1887, passed the Dawes 
Severalty Act awarding citizenship to Indians who 
renounced tribal allegiance. To those Indians, a grant 
of 160 acres of reservation lands was also made, full 
title being transferred to the homesteader after 25 
years, Few of thelndians who applied for homesteads 
were equipped, either by training or by culture, for 
farming life. Many leased their lands to white settlers 
for a few cents an acre, and by 1906 about 60 percent 
of reservation lands were in white hands. That year, 
in an effort to protect Indian land holdings, Congress 
passed the burke act, amending the Dawes Act, 
SeeLoringB, Priest: Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren, The 
Reformation of United States Indian Policyj 1865- 
1887. 

MY, Benjamin {1810-1889) 

Newspaper publisher/. Pioneered in popular, 

journalism as owner dfHcwYQxkSvLn, 1833-38 . 

An aggressive, newspaper owner who resorted even to 
fraud in building the circulation of his New York Sun, 
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Benjamin Day showed by his success that newspapers 
sold at a popular price could command large Ameri¬ 
can readerships. Massachusetts-born (1810), Day 
began his career in 1824 as a 14-year-old apprentice 
printer-on a Springfield, Mass., newspaper. At the 
time he founded the Sun (1833) to sell at the price of 
one penny, several such “penny papers” had already 
been tried in New York and elsewhere, only to fail. 
But by lifting advertisements from other papers and 
printing them as his own to give the Sun an initial air 
of success, and by sometimes featuring preposterous 
hoaxes, such as one reporting the discovery of life on 
the moon. Day rapidly built up his circulation to more 
than 19,000 by 1835-greater than that of The Times 
of London and, he boasted, double that of all New 
York’s more respectable six-penny newspapers com¬ 
bined. Day'was among the first publishers to employ 
newsboys. He sold the Sun in 1838, and after trying his 
hand at a few other publishing ventures, retired from 
business in 1862 and died 27 years later. 

See Frank M. O’Brien: The Story of the Sun, N.Y.: 
1833-1928. 

DAY, Clarence Shepard, Jr. {1874-1935) 

Humorist, writer/ Author, This Simian World, 

1920, and Life with Father, 1935 

After serving in the spanish-american war (1898) as 
a U.S. sailor. New York City bom (1874), Yale gradu¬ 
ate Clarence Shepard Day, Jr., seemed destined for a 
commercial career in his father’s prosperous broker¬ 
age house, when he began suffering from the arthritis 
that later rendered him an almost helpless invalid. 
Day’s infirmity turned him from an active business 
career to the more sedentary life of a writer and, de¬ 
spite his almost constant pain, his books proved 
abundant with humor, warmth and affection for his 
fellowman. This Simian IforW (1920), a satirization 
of human nature employing humanlike animal char¬ 
acters, became a favorite with both the critics and the 
public. In his final years Day wrote his most famous 
work. Life with Father {1935), a witty trove of family 
reminiscences that was adapted by Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse as the hit play of the same name. 
It began a phenomenally successful Broadway run in 
1939, four years after the author’s death. 

BSSiorDSSE), Stephen (c. 1594-1668) 

First printer in the British Colonies/ Published 

Bay Psalm Book, 

Although barely literate, Stephen Day (or Daye) be¬ 
came the first printer in Britain’s New World Col¬ 
onies. Born in England about 1594, Day, a locksmith 
by trade, left for the Colonies in 1638. Traveling with 
him was the Rev, Josse Glover, who was bringing a 
printing press across the Atlantic, Glover died at sea, 
but Day helped his widow establish the press at Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass, Together with his son Matthew, Day is¬ 
sued the first imprints in North America. The most 


famous of these was the bay psalm book (1640), 
widely considered the first book printed in the Col¬ 
onies, Day later became a prospector. He died in 1668, 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING TIME 

Adjustment of clocks to extend daylight hours 

later into the evening/ First adopted in U.S., 

1918/ Congress passed Uniform Time Act, 1966 

Among the first Americans to suggest that clocks be 
moved ahead to extend daylight during the spring and 
summer months was benjamin franklin. But it was 
not until 1917, more than a century after Franklin’s 
death, that Congress adopted the proposal as a war¬ 
time measure to save electricity. The next spring the 
entire country went on daylight-saving time (DST), 
but in 1919 the act was repealed at the behest of 
farmers who objected to readjusting their work 
schedules, DST was later locally adopted by many 
state and municipal governments, creating confusing 
“pockets” of different time readings within each of the 
nation’s four time zones. During world war ii Con¬ 
gress reinstated DST nationally as a year-round, 
emergency electricity-saving measure. After the war 
many states and localities elected to retain DST dur¬ 
ing the spring and summer months, moving clocks 
ahead one hour on the last Sunday of April and back 
again on the last Sunday of October. Finally, in 1966, 
Congress passed the Uniform Time Act requiring all 
states to use DST during the late spring, summer and 
early fall months unless an entire state chose to re¬ 
main on Standard Time. In 1972 only four states™ 
Arizona, Hawaii, Indiana and Michigan—held to 
Standard Time throughout the year. As a result of an 
energy crisis resulting from a sudden fuel shortage in 
1973, Congress approved and the President signed a 
bill establishing temporarily year-around daylight- 
saving time as an energy conservation measure. 

mmom, Henry {1751-1829) 

Revolutionary War officer/ Secretary of War, 

1801-09/General in War of 1812 

New Hampshire-born (1751) Henry Dearborn served 
with distinction during the revolutionary war, at 
Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, Saratoga and Yorktown, 
But as a general during his later years he proved in¬ 
competent. By then Dearborn was so fat that he had 
to travel in a , specially built cart. At the start of the 
Revolution in 1775, Dearborn, then 24, was already a 
captain of militia. By war’s end Dearborn’s regiment 
had won a commendation from Gen. George 
WASHINGTON, who appointed the young officer to his 
staff in 1781. From 1801 to 1809 Dearborn served as 
Secretary of War. At the onset of the war OF 1812 , he 
was given command of the Army of the North, He led 
two bungled invasions of Canada in 1812 and 1813 
and was relieved of his command in July, 1813, Dear¬ 
born’s last public service (1822-24) was as American 
minister to Portugal, He died in 1829. 


DEATH VALLEY 

California desert/ Lowest, hottest and driest 
place in the U.S, 

“Slick lizards,” small reptiles that use twig stilts to 
walk over burning sands, may exist only in the tall 
tales of Death Valley prospectors, but Death Valley in 
southern California and southwest Nevada is, in fact, 
the hottest place in the U.S, and the home of some of 
North America’s strangest creatures. The narrow 6 - 
to-14-mile-wide, approximately 100-mile-long desert 
lakes its macabre name from a party of emigrants who 
lost 13 of their number there in 1849. Borax was dis¬ 
covered in the valley in 1873 and carried out by the 
famous 20 -mule teams. In 1933,2981 square miles of 
the valley were included in the Death Valley National 
Monument. 

Death Valley is known for its extremes. Near Bad- 
water, the valley floor is 282 feet below sea level—the 
lowest dry land in the Western Hemisphere. In the 
summer it is the hottest and driest place in the U.S, Air 
temperature in the shade has reached 134°F, while 
humidity frequently drops to one-fourth of 1 percent, 
Annual rainfall averages less than two inches. Still, 
some 40 species of mammals and birds inhabit the 
valley floor, plus a tiny fish, the “desert sardine,” 
which lives in small brackish pools. 

DE BOW, James Danwoody Brownson {1820-1867) 

Editor, De Bow’s Review, 1846-67/ Influential 
Southern journalist/ Supporter of secession 

The illegitimate son of a financially ruined merchant, 
James Dunwoody Brownson De Bow was bom in 
Charleston, S.C,, in 1820, Orphaned at seven and al¬ 
most without funds, he managed, through grim re¬ 
gimes of self-denial, to secure an education and, in 
1844, was admitted to the bar. That year he joined the 
staff of Charleston’s Southern Quarterly Review, but 
two years later he moved to New Orleans, where he 
established his own magazine, published under sev¬ 
eral titles but generally known as De Bow’s Review. 
Beginning as a fervent nationalist, De Bow eventually 
became one of the leading publicists for the Southern 
point of view. By the eve of the civil war he was a 
firm advocate of secession and even proposed the 
reopening of the slave trade. During the war he served 
the Confederacy as its chief agent for the sale of cot¬ 
ton, De Bow died in New Jersey in 1867, two years 
after the Confederacy was crushed, 

DEBS, Eugene Victor {1855-1926) 

Social Democratic Party candidate for President, 
1900/ Four times Socialist Party candidate for 
■ President, 1904,1908,1912,1920/Led Pullman 
strike, 1894/ Jailedfor sedition, 1919-21 

During the election year of 1920, an odd scene took 
place in the warden’s ofllce at the Federal Peniten¬ 
tiary in Atlanta, Ga, An official delegation of the so¬ 


cialist PARTY Stood before a tall gaunt prisoner and 
notified him that he, Eugene V. Debs, had been nomi¬ 
nated as the party’s candidate for President, For Debs, 
then 64, this was to be his last campaign, one con¬ 
ducted from behind prison walls, but one that would 
give him the largest popular vote (919,799) he had 
ever received in his five unsuccessful bids for the 
Presidency of the U.S. 

Born in Terre Haute, Ind,, in 1855, Debs began 
working in the railroads at 14, While still a youth he 
showed remarkable organizing abilities and in 1875 
helped form a railroad firemen’s local. Ten years later 
he was elected as a Democrat to the Indiana legisla¬ 
ture, but that body’s failure to pass prolabor legisla¬ 
tion disillusioned him with the traditional parties, 
which he later called just “wings of the same old bird 
of prey.” In 1893 Debs was made president of the 
American Railway Union and the next year led the 
massive pullman strike, President grover Cleve¬ 
land intervened with troops to crush the strike, and 
Debs was imprisoned for six months. Although he 
studied Socialist philosophies while in prison, it was 
the Government’s intervention against the Pullman 
strikers that converted him to radicalism. “In the 
gleam of every bayonet and the flash of every rifle,” 
he wrote, “the class struggle was revealed,” Soon 
Debs announced his conversion to socialism and in 
1897-98 he brought about the formation of the Social 
Democratic Party of America, In 1901, with Debs in 
the vanguard, a coalition of leftists formed the Social¬ 
ist Party. 

Never a theoretician—“ink pots have never been 
inviting to me,” he once commented—Debs’ preemi¬ 
nence rested on his devotion to the cause of socialism, 
his stump-speaking skills and his homey American¬ 
ism that attracted many native-born workers and 
farmers to an ideology that had previously been asso¬ 
ciated only with recent immigrants. Within party 
ranks Debs walked a tightrope between revolution¬ 
aries and evolutionists so successfully that he was 
nominated for the Presidency by the Social Demo¬ 
crats in 1900, and in 1904,1908,1912 and 1920 by the 
Socialist Party, Like most Socialists he opposed 
WORLD WAR I, and after assailing the woodrow Wil¬ 
son Administration in 1918 he was arrested for sedi¬ 
tion. Sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment, Debs was 
pardoned in 1921 by President warren g. harding. 
Debs spent the last five years of his life working qui¬ 
etly for his cause and died in Illinois in 1926, 

DEBT, IMPRISONMENT FOR 

In accordance with British law all Colonies per¬ 
mitted imprisonment for debt/ Ky, first state to 

abolish debtors’prisons, 1821/ Imprisonment for 

debt now illegal in U.S, 

In 1615, in an effort to lower its prison population, 
Britain shipped off to the Colonies a number of 
debtors who had been incarcerated on the demand of 
their creditors. Imprisonment for debt—even for tri- 
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fling sums—was in accordance with common law, 
and in America the Colonies were quick to adopt this 
procedure. Thus debtors were often sent to prison, the 
one place where they had no chance of earning funds 
to satisfy their creditors. After the adoption of the u.s. 
CONSTITUTION (1789), Congresshad the power to pass 
national BANKRUPTCY laws, while the states were free 
to enact statutes operative only within their own bor¬ 
ders, The first national law, passed in 1800, was re¬ 
pealed just three years later, and no new measure was 
approved by Congress until 1841, By then the New 
York State legislature, in 1817, had forbidden the im¬ 
prisonment of debtors for indebtedness of less than 
$25, while Kentucky, in 1821, had abolished jailing 
for debt altogether. Over the years all the states have 
followed Kentucky’s lead, and today imprisonment 
for debt alone is forbidden in the U.S. 

DEBT, PUBLIC 

Obligations of U,S. Government to its creditors/ 
First debt left over from Revolution/ Has gener¬ 
ally risen since 19S0s/ Amounted to nearly $500 
billion, early 1970s 

Believing that the credit of the new U.S. Government 
was at stake. Treasury Secretary Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton, in 1790, drew up a bill for Congress authorizing 
the Federal Government to assume the debts of the 
several states that had been contracted during the 
revolutionary war. With the passage of the As¬ 
sumption Act of 1790, by which the new Government 
assumed the debts of both the Continental Congress 
and the states, the U.S. incurred a public debt of some 
$76 million—and almost without a break the Federal 
Government has been in debt ever since, 

By the end of the war of 1812 the debt had risen 
to some $ 127 million, but in 1835, for the first and only 
time in the nation’s history, the debt was paid off al¬ 
most in full. The civil war, however, elevated the 
debt to a new level of magnitude—$2,8 billion. The 
steady rise in Federal spending that began in the early 
years of this century brought with it a rise in the na¬ 
tional debt, and a constitutional amendment (the 
16th, in 1913) authorizing a Federal income tax, a 
measure that has since become the Government’s 
chief method of raising revenue for current expendi¬ 
tures and for the funding of its debt. By 1919, in the 
wake of world war i, the debt totaled $26 billion, to 
be pushed ever higher by the new deal relief meas¬ 
ures of the 1930s and the vast expenditures necessi¬ 
tated by world war ii. Increased deficits caused by 
the KOREAN war in the 1950s and the costs of the 
VIETNAM WAR of the late 196()s and early 1970s pushed 
the national debt to the astronomical figure of nearly 
$500 billion. 

From time to time Congress lias placed limits on 
the amount of the national debt, but when faced with 
the need for new Federal expenditures the national 
legislature has always authorized “temporary” ex¬ 
pansions of that amount. 


mCATm, Stephen {1779-1820) 

Naval hero of Barbary Wars and War of 1812 

On the night of Feb, 16,1804, Lt. Stephen Decatur of 
the U.S, Navy and 80 men under his command quietly 
boarded the frigate Philadelphia, an American ship 
recently captured and anchored in Tripoli harbor by 
Barbary pirates with whom the U.S. was then at war. 
(See BARBARY WARS.) After 20 minutes of hand-to- 
hand combat, with cutlass, sword and pistol, Decatur 
seized control Of the vessel, set it afire and then, to¬ 
gether with his men, returned to his own ship. This 
feat, which British admiral Lord Nelson called "the 
most... daring act of the age,” established Decatur 
as an American hero, a role he would continue to play 
throughout his life. 

Born in Maryland in 1779, Decatur took to the sea 
at age 19, Before a year had passed, he was commis¬ 
sioned an officer and fought his first duel. His reputa¬ 
tion for daring in the long series of incidents known 
as the Barbary Wars (1801-15) was reinforced during 
the WAR OF 1812 . Then, in command of the warship 
United States, Decatur, on Oct. 25,1812, engaged the 
faster British frigate Macedonian and, by feats of ma¬ 
neuver and ^accurate long-range gunnery, crippled 
and captured the foe. Decatur’s reputation suffered 
somewhat in 1815 when he surrendered his badly 
damaged warship President to a British squadron, but 
later that year he recouped by sailing to Algiers, cap¬ 
turing the Algerian flagship and forcing the Barbary 
pirates to terms. Given a hero’s welcome on his return 
home, Decatur offered his famous toast, “Our country 
., .right or wrong.” Five years later, in 1820, Decatur, 
by then a commodore, was killed in a duel with Com- 
modore James Barron, who had been suspended from 
duty after the chesapeake-leopard incident and 
whose return to the service Decatur had opposed. 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE (7776) 

Proclaimed American independence from Brit¬ 
ain/ Enumerated grievances against the Crown 
and asserted American ideals/ Committee of 
Congress appointed to draft document, June 10, 
1776/ Congressional debate on draft, July 2, 
1776/ Adopted July 4,1776 

Rivaled only by the constitution (1787) as the most 
important state document in U.S. history, the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence was not proclaimed until the 
revolutionary war was more than a year old. In the 
months following the battle of lexington and 
concord (April, 1775), sentiment for a complete 
break with the motherland grew slowly but inexora¬ 
bly. By June, 1776, most of the leaders of the second 
continental congress had reached the conclusion 
that if the rebellion were to succeed and American 
rights were to be secured, independence was needed. 

On June 7,1776, Virginia’s richard henry lee, 
addressing the Congress in Philadelphia, proposed a 
resolution that “these United Colonies are, and of 
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rightought to be, free and independent..,.” Debate 
followed, and on June 10 a committee of five— 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, JOHN ADAMS, BENJAMIN FRANK¬ 
LIN,ROGER SHERMAN and ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON— Was 

appointed to draw up a formal declaration. Although 
he did not want the job, Jefferson was chosen to write 
the rough draft. "1 did not consider it any part of my 
charge to invent new ideas,” Jefferson later remarked, 
“but to place before mankind the common sense of 
the subject, in terms so plain and firm as to command 
their assent,... It [the Declaration] was intended to 
be an expre.ssion of the American mind.” 

The central principle of Jefferson’s document de¬ 
rived mainly from the writings of 17th-century En¬ 
glish philosopher John Locke. As Jefferson stated it, 
this central principle was that “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they .are endowed by their Creator with certain unal¬ 
ienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness.” The Declaration went on to 
explain that when a ruler denies these truths he vio¬ 
lates the “consent of the governed,,who may 
then “institute new Government... on such Princi¬ 
ples , ,, as to them shall seem most likely to effect 
their Safely and Happiness.” Such ideas, while not 
new, had never before been used as the direct justifica¬ 
tion for rebellion against oppression, For Americans, 
and ultimately for others as well, the Declaration was, 
as Jefferson said, “the signal of arousing men to burst 
[their] chains,” Following the statement of principles, 
the Declaration presented a list of “injuries and usur¬ 
pations” by King George III, The section emphasized 
the Crown’s urging “merciless” Indians to attack the 
Colonists, and slaves to revolt against their masters, as 
well as its interference with the civil rights of Ameri¬ 
cans. It was an argument to justify exercising the 
rights of free men to rebellion and to convince Amer¬ 
icans who retained feelings of loyalty to Britain that 
.separation from the motherland was necessary. 

Jefferson, it is said, wrote his rough draft In less than 
two weeks, Many changes of wording were then made 
by Franklin, Adams and Jefferson himself until, said 
one obseiver, the manuscript was “scored and 
.scratched like a school boy’s exercise,” On June 28, 
the revised draft was submitted to Congress, which 
made other changes. A bitter attack on the slave trade 
and a reference to mercenary soldiers employed by 
the British were deleted, On July 2, Congress, without 
dissent, adopted the first and essential clause of the 
Declaration—that proclaiming American independ¬ 
ence. During the next two days Congress debated and 
made other changes in the draft, and on the evening 
of July 4, 1776, the final proclamation was adopted 
without oppo.sition, but with New York abstaining. 

The formal signing of the Declaration by 56 mem¬ 
bers of Congress did not begin until Aug. 2,1776, an 
occasion at which Jefferson was supposed to have re¬ 
marked, “We must all hang together or most assuredly 
we will all hang separately.” 

Besides its political importance, the Declaration of 


Independence i.s a remarkable literary achievement, 
In the words of one historian, it is "a kind of war- 
song ... a stately passionate chant of human free¬ 
dom ... a prose lyric of civil and military heroism.” 
See Carl L Becker: The Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence, 

DECLARATORY ACT (7766) 

Act of Parliament affirming British supremacy 
over the Colonies 

When Colonial resistance forced Parliament to repeal 
the revenue-raising stamp act, British authorities 
sought a face-saving measure that would assert Parli¬ 
ament’s authority over the Colonies—including the 
right to tax-without antagonizing William Pitt and 
his followers who advocated conciliation between the 
Crown and its North American possessions. A for¬ 
mula was found in the Declaratory Act, which passed 
Parliament on March 18, 1766, the same day the 
Stamp Act was repealed, Essentially a declaration of 
principles, the Declaratory Act affirmed the right of 
Parliament to make laws “to bind the colonies in all 
cases wlialsoever,” Thus, the following year, the prin¬ 
ciples contained in, the Declaratory Act were, in fact, 
used to suspen d the N ew York Assembly for its resist¬ 
ance to the QUARTERING ACT, and that same year, as 
threatened in the 1766 legislation, new taxes in the 
form of the townshend acts were imposed on the 
Colonies, adding to the grievances that eventually,led 
to the REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

DECORATION DAY (see Memorial Day) 

D-m {see World War II) 

dmm, John {1804-1886) 

Inventor of the steel-blade plow, 1857 

Shortly after Vermont-born (1804) John Deere moved 
west in 1837 and set up his blacksmith’s forge in Il¬ 
linois, he became aware that the wrought-iron plows 
that local farmers brought from the East were oflittle 
use in turning the tough soil of the prairie. Before the 
year was out, Deere had devised a plow with a steel 
plowshare and moldboard—an instrument well 
matched to the resistant local earth. At first Deere sold 
his new plows only locally, but in 1847, after testing 
50 of the implements, he decided to mass-produce 
them, A decade later Deere was selling 10,000 of his 
plows annually and, in 1868, he formed an equipment 
company which still bears his name, Deere served as 
company president until his death in 1886, 

DEERFIELD MASSACRE {1704) 

French and Indian raid on Massachusetts vil¬ 
lage/ 47 residents killed, 109 taken captive 

Before dawn on Feb, 29,1704, a mixed party of some 
200 Indians and 50 French soldiers descended on the 
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Massachusetts frontier settlement of Deerfield. Be¬ 
fore the raid ended that morning, 47 villagers were 
killed, 109 taken captive and every house in the 
settlement, save one, was burned, The raid on Deer¬ 
field, although particularly bloody, was but one inci¬ 
dent in the continuing struggle between Britain and 
France for dominance in North America, The 109 
captives taken during the Deerfield Massacre were 
marched off to Canada, 19 of them dying during the 
diicult trek through ice-cold streams and snow- 
covered forests. Most of the survivors eventually 
made their way home, and one of them, the Rev, John 
Williams, wrote a widely read account of the massa¬ 
cre. In later years Deerfield was raided several times 
before the British victory in the french and Indian 
WAR (1755-63) ended French-incited Indian attacks. 

DEFENSE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Cabinet-level department responsible for direct¬ 
ing all branches of armedforces/ Formed as Na¬ 
tional Military Establishment, 1941/ Renamed, 
Department of Defense, 1949/ Combined func¬ 
tions of former separate service departments/ 
Headed by Secretary of Defense 

In the wake of world war ii it became clear to nu¬ 
merous experts both within and outside the military 
that the traditional division of responsibilities for 
maintaining an adequate national defense would no 
longer suffice. In the dawning age of nuclear arsenals, 
high-speed deployment of forces and enormous ex¬ 
penditures on scientific and technological weaponry, 
the long-standing separation of the services through 
independent Cabinet-level departments ran counter 
to the needs of an integrated, efficient and effective 
defense arm. In simpler days, before World War II, 
America’s peacetime military services were small and 
their tasks well defined. The Army, operating under 
the civilian-headed war department and a military 
chief of staff, was responsible for defense assignments 
on land and, later, in the air, through the Army Air 
Corps, The Navy, under the navy department, had 
similar responsibilities on the seas. During wartime, 
temporary command bureaucracies were often cre¬ 
ated to integrate interservice strategy and tactics. With 
the restoration of peace, however, the independence 
of individual services was restored. 

Even before World War II the neat lines of author¬ 
ity between Army and Navy were breaking down. 
Both services had air arras, and traditionally, the 
Navy had under its command the Marines, a quasi¬ 
independent service made up primarily of assault 
troops. And during World War II the Army developed 
a seagoing force of its own, in the form of landing 
craft. By 1946, a year after the end of World War II, 
it was becoming increasingly evident that the tradi¬ 
tional peacetime practices of command and service 
independence would not meet the requirements of 
America’s new global responsibilities. The nation’s 
commitments required the maintenance of a huge 


peacetime military force, and technological advances 
had blurred the once relatively clear service respon¬ 
sibilities. Most experts agreed that a solution to such 
overlapping authority lay in the creation of a single 
command whose authority would cover all services, 
But beyond this agreement in principle lay the prob¬ 
lem of devising a unified command structure that 
would give due weight to the requirements of each 
service, The Array and the Navy each saw its own role 
as predominant and the other’s role as secondary. The 
situation was further complicated by officers in the 
Army Air Force who believed that their organization 
should be made a separate service and endowed with 
the primary responsibility and authority for the na¬ 
tional defense. 

In the ensuing bureaucratic battle over unification, 
which began as early as 1945, the Army was first to go 
on the attack. It presented its own plan, which, if ac¬ 
cepted, would have accorded it the nation’s primary 
defense role, while establishing an air force as a sepa¬ 
rate service. Army airmen generally supported this 
plan, seeing in it the fulfillment of their first goal, the 
creation of a U.S. Air Force distinct from the com¬ 
mand structures of the older services. But the Navy, 
which did not wish to lose its air arm and thus much 
of its strategic importance, demurred. Led by Navy 
Secretary JAMES forrestal, it offered its own unifica¬ 
tion plan, under which the Navy would retain its air 
arm and considerable autonomy as well. Finally, after 
two years, a compromise was reached. On Sept. 17, 
1947, James Forrestal became the first Secretary of 
Defense, head of what was then called the National 
Military Establishment. The compromise soon 
proved unworkable, for the Secretary of Defense had 
too little authority to force cooperation among the 
services. As a result, a further reorganization was 
ordered by Congress on Aug, 10, 1949. Under con¬ 
gressional sanction the National Military Establish¬ 
ment was renamed the Department of Defense, and 
its secretary was given new and broader powers. 

Under unification, as it evolved during these years, 
the secretaries of the Array and Navy lost their Cabi¬ 
net status but retained their departments, Instead of 
reporting directly to the President, however, these offi¬ 
cials now reported to the Secretary of Defense. In 
addition a new sub-Cabinet department, that of the 
Department of the Air Force, was set up with its 
own secretary, reflecting the fact that the Air Force 
now existed as a separate military service. The Navy, 
however, retained its own air arm. The top military 
commanders of the separate services became mem¬ 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, on which body the 
Marines gained a representative. 

DE FOREST, John William {1826M906) 

Author, journalist/ Civil War novel and realistic 

account of battles among his works 

Because he abjured the sentimentality typical of mid- 
19th-century American fiction but instead wrote in a 


harshly realistic style, the works of Connecticut-born 
(1826) John William De Forest enjoyed only limited 
popularity during his own day. His Civil War novel, 
Miss RaveneRs Conversion from Secession to Loyalty 
(1867) was based on his own wartime experiences as 
a Union officer and presented an accurate picture of 
the confusions of that bleak time. Bom into a wealthy 
family, De Forest traveled widely in the Middle East 
and Europe before settling into a literary career. 
With the exception of his Civil War reportage— 
A Volunteer’s Adventures— originally published in 
Harper’s Monthly, De Forest was little read. In¬ 
difference to his work did not, however, limit his out¬ 
put, which included nine novels and numerous travel 
memoirs, short stories and books of verse, De Forest 
died in 1906 at age 80. 

DEVOmSX Lee {1873-1961) 

Electronic pioneer/ Invented audion amplifier, 
1906, and more than 300 other devices used in 
radio, television and telegraphy 

Like his older fellow inventor thomas Edison, Lee De 
Forest was able to turn his insatiable curiosity and 
infinite patience into a profusion of inventions that 
have helped change the world. His audion amplifier 
(1906), which regulates and magnifies sound waves, 
was basic to the development of radio and, later, tele¬ 
vision broadcasting. In 1919 De Forest produced an 
ea riy form of sound motion pictures, and in later years 
he invented and perfected numerous devices in the 
fields of telegraphy, radiotherapy, telephony and high¬ 
speed facsimile transmission. Called the “father of 
radio,” the Iowa-born (1873) De Forest strongly ad¬ 
vocated the use of his inventions for educational 
rather than commercial purposes. In 1950 De Forest 
published his autobiography. He died in Hollywood 
in 196L 

DEISM 

Liberal religious concept holding that man needs 
no formal church for worship/ Primarily utili¬ 
tarian, stressing moral actions rather than 
theology/ Many Revolutionary War leaders 
influenced by deism 

Unlike many of his contemporaries but in common 
with benjamin franklin, JOHN ADAMS and thomas 
PAINE, THOMAS JEFFERSON questioned the literal truth 
of the Bible, the necessity for an established church 
and the authority of any clergy. Jefferson basically 
conceived of Christianity as a practical moral pro¬ 
gram by which men might guide their lives. Such be¬ 
liefs, which in the late 18th century went under the 
general heading of deism, enraged theologically tra¬ 
ditional Americans but played a major role in the 
adoption of the basic constitutional doctrine of sepa¬ 
ration of church and state. The most effective and 
controversial statement of deist philosophy was 
Paine’s book The Age of Reason (1794,1796), Many of 


the humanistic, antitheological elements of deism 
later found expression in the Unitarian Church, an 
organized, but loosely structured, denomination. 

DE KALB,/oAa«n (see JoAfl/w) 


DE KOONING, H7//m(i9W- ) 



Born in Holland in 1904 and trained in art at night 
school classes, Willem de Kooning came to America 
in 1926 as a stowaway on a cattle boat. Supporting 
himself as a house painter, sign maker and carpenter, 
de Kooning was unable to devote himself to art until 
1935, when he joined the federal arts program. But 
it was not until the mid-1950s, when his cadaverously 
colored, almost formless series of paintings, Women, 
was exhibited in New York City that de Kooning 
achieved renown and economic security. Although he 
once said that “style is a fraud,” de Kooning, together 
with JACKSON pollock, was the generating force be¬ 
hind a distinct style-abstract expressionism—that 
helped make New York a major center of modern 
painting. 

MINNCEYJames (1703-1760) 

New York Colonial jurist and political leader/ 

Presided at Zenger Trial 

A member of one of Colonial New York’s three most 
powerful families—the Clintons, Livingstons and De 
Lanceys—James De Lancey held office first as a jus¬ 
tice (1731-33), then as chief justice (1733-60) of the 
provincial supreme court and, concurrent for a period 
with his chief-justice post, as New York’s lieutenant 
governor (1753-55, 1757-60), thus becoming a domi¬ 
nant force in the politics of his Colony. The son of a 
wealthy huguenot merchant, De Lancey was born in 
New York (1703) and educated in England. As a 
leader at the Albany congress (1754), De Lancey 
urged the British Colonies to unite, the better to de¬ 
fend themselves against the French. As chief justice 
he presided at the trial of printer John Peter Zenger 
(see zenger trial), when Zenger was accused of li¬ 
beling New York Gov. William Cosby. In De Lan- 
cey’s last years he assumed the powers of the governor 
after the suicide of a holder of that office. De Lancey 
died in 1760, more than a decade before the onset of 
the revolutionary war. Then his proud family, 
headed by his brother Oliver de lancey, fought as 
Loyalists on the British side-only to see the De Lan¬ 
cey lands confiscated by the Patriots. 

DE LANCEY, 0//wr (7775-7755) 

Senior Loyalist officer in British army during 

Revolutionary War 

When the revolutionary war began in 1775, 
prominent New York-born (1718) Loyalist Oliver De 
Lancey used his wealth to raise and equip a force of 
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1500 men, the famous “De Lancey’s Battalions,” 
which fought brilliantly for the British both on Long 
Island and in the South. Before the war ended, De 
Lancey, raised in rank by the British to brigadier gen¬ 
eral, was the senior Loyalist officer in America. With 
the victory of the Patriots in 1783, De Lancey fled to 
London, where a claims commission, established for 
the benefit of Loyalists, awarded him $125,000 in 
payment for his property that had been confiscated by 
the revolutionists in New York. De Lancey died in 
England two years later, in 1785, 

mum,Martin Robmon{1812-1885) 

Black nationalist/ Sought emigration of Ameri¬ 
can Negroes andformation of black-ruled nation 

“I thank God for making me a man simply,” wrote 
Negro abolitionist Frederick douglass, “but De- 
lany , always thanks Him for making him a black 
man,” Short, fiery and of a “most defiant blackness,” 
Martin Delany was born in 1812 of free Negro parents 
in what is now West Virginia. A brilliant student, he 
studied law and medicine at Harvard, then worked 
with Douglass (1847-49) on the abolitionist newspa¬ 
per North Star. Delany, soon becoming impatient 
with the pace toward freedom, began a campaign for 
the establishment of a Negro nation. He went so far 
as to explore Africa’s Niger Valley as a likely site 
(1859), but the civil war intervened before he could 
further his plans, During the conflict, Delany lobbied 
for an all-black army unit led by Negro officers and, 
in 1865, President abraham Lincoln appointed him 
the first black major in the Union Army, Later Delany 
served as a judge in South Carolina’s reconstruc¬ 
tion government. He died in Ohio in 1885, 

DELAWARE, STATE OF 

First state to ratify U.S. Constitution, Dec. 1, 
IWj Second smallest state; area, 2057 sq. mi./ 
Pop., 548,000 {1970)/ Capital, Dover/ Largest 
city, Wilmington; pop., 85,586 {1970)/Claimed 
for Dutch by Henry Hudson, 1609/ Seized by 
Britain, 1664/ Remained loyal to Union in Civil 
War/ Among wealthiest of states, it is head¬ 
quarters for many major corporations and home 
of Du Pont industries 

HENRY HUDSON was probing for the elusive north¬ 
west passage when he nosed his ship into Delaware 
Bay in 1609, Although an Englishman by birth, Hud¬ 
son was sailing for the Dutch, and it was in the name 
of Holland that he claimed the territory around the 
bay before sailing off to discover the Hudson River. 
For the next 22 years the Lenni-Lenape Indians of the 
Delaware Bay region were to remain undisturbed by 
foreign intruders. Then, in 1631, the Dutch estab¬ 
lished their first settlement. Swedes followed in 1638, 
bringing with them their particular style of home ar¬ 
chitecture, the log cabin, which would soon become 
the standard form of frontier shelter. Dutchmen and 


Swedes fought over the territory, but it was the British 
who won it. In 1664 King Charles II, ignoring Dutch 
claims, granted his brother, the Duke of York, an 
enormous area of America, including what is now 
New York State and all the land between the Con¬ 
necticut and Delaware rivers. Acting on royal author¬ 
ity, the British quickly, and without much resistance, 
seized the region. In 1682 the Duke of York deeded 
the three counties of Delaware to william penn, who 
granted the Delaware Colonists the right to local self- 
government but retained for the Pennsylvania legis¬ 
lature ultimate power over these “Lower'Counties." 
In 1776, however, Delaware officially broke its ties 
with Pennsylvania and declared its statehood, its del¬ 
egates to the continental congress having voted 
for U.S, independence that same year. 

During the revolutionary war the British navy 
ravaged settlements along the Delaware River, and 
the state capital was moved inland, from New Castle 
to Dover, where it remains to this day. Although Del¬ 
aware troops fought with distinction in the Revolu¬ 
tion, only one major battle took place within the state: 
at Cooch’s Bridge in September, 1777, It was at this 
engagement that the new national flag, the Stars and 
Stripes, was flown for the first time during combat. At 
the constitutional convention (1787), Delaware 
delegates firmly upheld the rights of small states, and 
when the final draft of the u.s. constitution gave all 
states—large and small-equal power in the Senate, 
Delaware hastened to ratify the document, becoming, 
in 1787, the first state to do so. 

Delaware’s own constitution, written in 1776, for¬ 
bade the continued importation of slaves, and in the 
early 1800s the antislavery movement was strong 
within the state. By 1860 there were fewer than 2000 
enslaved Negroes within Delaware’s borders, but the 
loyalties of her citizens were divided between North 
and South. Thus, although the state remained in the 
Union during the civil war, Delaware contributed 
about the same number of soldiers to each of the con¬ 
tending armies. After the war the state tended for a 
time to identify more strongly with the South than the 
North and, until 1900, Democrats consistently, con¬ 
trolled the state’s government, Then, with the passions 
generated by secession and reconstruction fading, 
Republicans became the dominant party until the 
Great Depression of the 1930s brought the Democrats 
back into office, In recent years Delaware has been a 
“swing state,” although it gave its vote to Republican 
RICHARD M. NIXON in both 1968 and 1972. 

One of the richest and most highly industrialized 
states in the nation, Delaware owes its wealth, in large 
measure, to flLEUTHfiRE IRfiNfe DU PONT de NEMOURS, 
who established a small gunpowder mill on the banks 
of the Brandywine Creek in 1802. 'Within 100 years 
Du Font’s mill had become a mammoth chemical 
empire. (See du Pont family.) The state’s strategic 
position between Philadelphia and Baltimore, its 
navigable Delaware River arid its lenient corporation 
laws have all contributed to its prosperity. Scores of 
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major corporations have taken advantage of these 
laws and have their headquarters, and often factories, 
within the state. While dependent on industry, Dela¬ 
ware is also famous for two agricultural products from 
its western regions: the Delaware chicken and 
peaches. Delaware is the second smallest state, with 
an area of only 2057 sq. mi, Its capital is Dover; its 
largest city Wilmington, with a population of 83,386 
(1970), Delaware has experienced, in recent years, a 
population boom. Between 1960 and 1970 population 
soared from 446,000 to 548,000, a growth rate of al¬ 
most 23 percent for the decade. 

DELAWARE INDIANS (see Indian Tribes) 

DELAWARE RIVER 

280-mile-long waterway forming part of bound¬ 
ary between N. Y., Pa., N.J. and Del. 

Beginning as a trickle in the Catskill Mountains of 
southern New York, the Delaware River gathers 
strength and size as it flows 280 miles southeastward 
to empty into the great mouth of the Delaware Bay, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Trenton and Camden, N,J., and 
Wilmington, Del, are situated on its banks^ and the 
river has served since Colonial times as a shipping 
route among these cities, helping to create one of the 
principal industrial regions in the U.S, The Chesa- 
peake-Delaware Canal, completed in 1829 and en¬ 
larged by the Federal Governmentbetween 1935 and 
1939, connects the estuary with the head of Chesa¬ 
peake Bay, Among other canals once important but 
since abandoned was the Delaware and Hudson, 
which carried commerce between the Delaware and 
Hudson rivers from 1828 until 1899. Today many 
bridges span the river. 

During its millennia of life, the river carved out the 
great gorge of the Delaware Water Gap between New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, a winding, tliree-raile-long 
channel with rocky walls that rise more than 1200 feet, 
Gen, GEORGE WASHINGTON made his famous crossing 
of the Delaware on Christmas night, 1776, at McKon- 
key’s Ferry, nine miles upriver from Trenton. His 2400 
troops and 18 cannon were carried in small boats 
which, for eight hours through the night, in multiple 
crossings, picked a perilous route back and forth 
through the ice cakes clogging the river. The cro.ssing 
was followed by a forced march and a successful at¬ 
tack upon the Hessian mercenaries encamped at 
Trenton, 

DE LA WARR, [Thomas West) Baron {1577-1618) 

First governor of Virginia Colony, 1610-11/ 
Kept Colonists from abandoning Jame.stown 

In 1610 Thomas West, Baron De La Warr, first gover¬ 
nor of the Virginia Colony, sailed into Jamestown 
harbor with 150 settlers. De La Warr arrived just as 
the original Colonists, decimated by sickness and 
starvation, were about to abandon their settlement. 


By a regime of strict laws and harsh punishment, he 
revived the enfeebled settlement but soon fell ill him¬ 
self and in 1611 returned to England, Born in Britain 
in 1577, De La Warr, heir to an ancient barony, had 
been a soldier before taking up his Colonial post, He 
died in 1618 while on a voyage back to Virginia, Both 
the Colony of Delaware and the Delaware River were 
named for him, 

DELEGATION OF POWERS (see National 
Industrial Recovery Act) 

muon, Daniel {1852-1914) 

Marxist theoretician and Socialist leader 

The principal spokesman for Marxism within the 
burgeoning 19th-century American Socialist move¬ 
ment, Daniel De Leon was, for his followers, an in¬ 
corruptible champion of the poor, But to those who 
opposed him, De Leon came to represent everything 
that was authoritarian and vindictive in Marxism. 
Born in Dutch Curasao in 1852, De Leon studied in 
Europe and New York, earning a law degree from 
Columbia University in 1878. After practicing in 
Texas, he returned to New York in 1883 and became 
active in the labor movement and radical politics. In 
1890 he joined the socialist labor party and was 
soon its chief theoretician, the editor of its journal and 
its frequent candidate for political office. A rigorous 
Marxist—the Russian Communist leader V, I, Lenin 
adrtiired his writings-he violently attacked fellow 
radicals who disagreed with him. With the formation 
of the rival and less doctrinaire socialist party in 
1899, De Leon’s influence on the left began rapidly to 
wane and did not survive his death in 1914, 

See Howard H. Quint: The Forging of American So¬ 
cialism: Origins of the Modern Movement, 

DE LOME LETTER 

Written by Spanish minister to U.S., stolefi and 
published in New York Journal, Feb. 9,1898/ 
Criticism of President helped arouse war senti¬ 
ment agaimsi Spain 

Gn Feb, 9,1898, with Spanish-American relations al¬ 
ready inflamed over the Cuba issue, a letter from En¬ 
rique Dupuy de L6me, Spanish minister to the U.S,, 
to a friend in Cuba was published in the New York 
Journal. The letter, which had been stolen from the 
Havana post office, was a stroke of luck for Journal 
publisher william Randolph hearst, who was de¬ 
termined that the U.S. should war on Spain. Promi¬ 
nently featured on the Journal front page, the letter 
revealed De L6me’s opinion that President william 
MCKINLEY was “weak, and a bidder for the admiration 
of the crowd.” Although De Lbme immediately re¬ 
signed, the incident served well in a mounting propa¬ 
ganda: campaign against Spain (see yellow jour¬ 
nalism), which continued right up to the outbreak of 
the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR some two months later. 
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DEMILLE,Agm(iPOS- ) 

Choreographer/ Created numerous ballets for 
Broadway musicals 

After years of only modest success as an actress, 
dancer and choreographer (she created Rodeo, 1942, 
the first important American ballet), Agnes De Mille 
was suddenly catapulted into national renown in 
1943 when Broadway audiences found themselves 
enthralled by her ballets for the musical comedy Okla¬ 
homa! By blending traditional American folk dance 
idioms with her own choreographic vision, Miss De 
Mille created a form of dance that was both uniquely 
American and universal in its appeal. The success of 
Oklahoma! immediately brought great demands for 
Miss De Mille’s talents, and in the years to follow she 
choreographed such Broadway shows Bloomer Girl 
(1944), Carousel (1945), Brigadoon (1947) and Paint 
Your Wagon (1951). The transformation of several of 
these shows into motion pictures has made Miss De 
Mille’s choreographic style famous around the world, 
Born in New York City in 1908, the granddaughter of 
reformer henry george and niece of movie producer 
CECIL B. DE MILLE, Agnes De Mille is also the author 
of several books on dancing. 

DE MILLE, Cecil Blount (1881-1959) 

Pioneer motion picture producer/ Noted for Bib¬ 
lical and historical spectaculars/ Fostered Hol¬ 
lywood “star system” 

In 1900,19-year-old Cecil B. De Mille began a career 
as an actor, thus inaugurating an association with 
show business that would continue until his deatli in 
1959. The Massachusetts-born (1881) son of play¬ 
wright Henry C, De Mille, Cecil achieved some re¬ 
nown as a playwright himself before he entered the 
infant motion picture industry in 1913. That year, 
De Mille, with samuel goldwyn as coproducer, 
made Hollywood’s first feature-length film. The 
Squaw Man, a production that revealed the new me¬ 
dium’s power as a vehicle for storytelling. In the years 
to follow, De Mille pioneered in establishing numer¬ 
ous Hollywood traditions, including the publicizing of 
featured film actors, a practice tkt grew into the 
movies’ “star system,” But it was as a master story¬ 
teller that De Mille achieved his greatest fame, Often 
he turned to Biblical and historical narratives for his 
inspiration, and in these cinematic epics he sur¬ 
rounded his actors with lavish sets and clothed them 
in equally extravagant costumes. Among his films in 
this category are: The King of Kings (1921), Cleopatra 
(1934), The Plainsman (1936), Union Pacific (1939) 
and The Greatest Show on Earth (1953), which won 
him an Academy Award. Although critics often found 
De Mille’s movies lacking in historical verisimilitude 
and emotionally shallow, audiences generally flocked 
to his spectacular productions. His last major film was 
a 1956 remake of his 1923 production, The Ten Com¬ 
mandments, which was, as usual, a huge box-office 


success despite the lukewarm reaction of many critics. 
See Gene Ringgold and Dewitt Bodeen: The Films of 
Cecil B. De Mille. 

DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

Oldest continuing political party in world/ De¬ 
rived from Jacksonian wing of Democratic- 
Republican Party, 1824-32/ Instituted party 
nominating conventions, 1832/ Weakened by 
sectional disputes,, particularly on slavery, 
1830s-60s/ Generally lost elections to Republi¬ 
can Party after Civil War/ Woodrow Wilson 
forged winning coalition of Southerners, urban 
masses, intellectuals, 1912, 1916/ Franklin 
Roosevelt revived and expanded coalition, 
1932-44/ Coalition fragmented in 1968,1912 
Democratic orators generally claim their party’s direct 
descent from the democratic-republican party of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON. Actually, the modern Democratic 
Party dates from the time of Andrew jackson and 
represents only one of several outgrowths of Jeffer¬ 
son’s loosely organized grouping, Still the Democratic 
Party is the oldest continuing political party in the 
world, remarkable both for its longevity and its resil¬ 
ience. After a century and a half of existence, it re¬ 
mains the party to which most registered U,S. voters 
grant their allegiance, 

In 1824 the Democratic-Republicans were so tom 
with dissension that four candidates, all nominally 
party members, vied for the Presidency. Although 
Andrew Jackson won a plurality of the popular vote, 
his failure to gain a clear majority in the electoral 
college threw the contest into the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives where an anti-Jackson coalition chose his 
rival JOHN QUINCY ADAMS to be President, Bitter pro- 
Jackson forces found an organizational focus in the 
person of New York’s martin van buren who, over 
the next four years, helped assemble an impressive 
Jackson political machine. By 1828 most states had 
adopted universal, white manhood suffrage and the 
vote of the average man had become all important, 
None was better suited to appeal to this vote than 
Jackson, the roughhewn, plainspoken frontiersman 
and military hero. To display Jackson’s qualities and 
flay the opposition, Van Buren, in 1828, organized a 
very modern style campaign, complete with local 
committees to stage rallies and to get out the vote, and 
promises of Government jobs to the Jacksonian faith¬ 
ful. Adams, running for reelection, was soundly 
beaten, Jackson taking 56 percent of the popular vote. 

This split in its rank.s, between Jacksonians and 
their rivals, marked the utter collapse of the old Jeff¬ 
ersonian Democratic-Republican Parly and the gen¬ 
esis of both the modern Democratic Party and the 
WHIG PARTY, By 1832 most Jacksonians were calling 
themselves merely “Democrats,” and in that year, for 
the first time, a party nominating convention, rather 
than traditional congressional caucus, was held to 
choose a candidate for President, Jackson was renom¬ 


inated and duly reelected by an even greater margin. 
Impressive as were the achievements of the Jack¬ 
sonians in creating a nationwide Democratic Party, 
weaknesses in the organization soon became appar¬ 
ent, Sectional controversies over tariffs, internal im¬ 
provements and, most of all, slavery took their toll on 
party unity. At election time, however, the party was 
generally able to unite sufficiently to carry its candi¬ 
date into the Presidency, and between Jackson’s re¬ 
tirement in 1837 and 1861, Democrats (Van Buren, 
JAMES polk, franklin PIERCE, JAMES BUCHANAN) 
held the White House for 16 of the 24 years, By the 
1850s, however, the issue of slavery was deeply rend¬ 
ing the party fabric, despite the efforts of such com¬ 
promisers as Illinois Sen. Stephen a, dougi.as to find 
a solution. In 1860 the party split in two, the South¬ 
ern wing nominating john c, Breckinridge, the 
Northern wing, Stephen A. Douglas, Thus the way 
was open for the election of abraham Lincoln, the 
new republican party’s first President, 

Temporary Eclipse, Then Revival 

In the wake of Lincoln’s election and the ensuing 
civil war the Democratic Party lay severely 
wounded. For 24 years (1860-84) no Democrat won 
the Presidency. As most leaders of the confederate 
STATES OF AMERICA had been Democrats, as had most 
copperheads (Northern sympathizers with the 
South), Republicans were able to tar all Democrats 
with the brush of treason, (See bloody shirt, wav¬ 
ing THE.) Typical was the speech of one Republican 
during the 1876 election, Addressing Union veterans, 
he remarked that “every scar you have on your heroic 
bodies was given you by a Democrat,” But slowly the 
Democratic Party recovered, and with the end of re¬ 
construction in 1877, the states of the former Con¬ 
federacy (and many Border States as well) became 
bastions of Democratic rule. Even while failing to win 
the White House, the Democratic Party was elect¬ 
ing hosts of congressmen and local and state officials, 
On major issues, however, the two great parties dif¬ 
fered little. They were united in their devotion to 
business expansion, to conservative fiscal policies 
and to gaining the spoils of office. Despite jubilation 
of loyal Democrats, grover Cleveland’s election 
to the Presidency in 1884 (and his reelection to a 
second, butnonconsecutive lermin 1892) augured only 
margined changes from the policies pursued by his 
immediate Republican predecessors and successors. 

It was during the 1880s and 1890s, however, that the 
Democrats solidified their hold, through big-city 
machines, on the votes of ethnic minorities. These, 
logether with the votes from the “Solid South" soon 
formed the mainstay of party strength. 

Led by agrarian reformer, william jennings 
BRYAN, the Democrats shook up conservative business 
interests when they advocated free silver in the 1896 
campaign, hammered at imperialism in 1900 and fa¬ 
vored tariff revision, banking reform and the 
strengthening of antitrust laws in 1908. Although 


Bryan lost three times, many of his party’s proposals 
were adopted by the 1912 Democratic presidential 
candidate, woodrow wilson. Aided by a Republi¬ 
can split (see bull moose party), Wilson was elected 
and brought into his party new strength in the form of 
intellectuals, progressives and labor union leaders, 
Reelected in 1916, Wilson pushed a program of do¬ 
mestic reform, but it was brought to an end by world 
WAR I, his futile struggle for the league of nations 
and his own ill health, By 1920 the nation, weary of 
Wilsonian idealism, turned once again to the Repub¬ 
licans and elected warren g. harding as President, 
There followed another dozen years of Democratic 
drought, as the faction-torn Democratic Party divided 
into “wets” and “drys” over prohibition, and liberals 
and conservatives over such issues as civil liberties 
and the ku klux KLAN-all of which doomed the 
1928 presidential candidacy of Roman Catholic 
ALFRED E. SMITH, The Great Depression of the 1930Sj 
however, brought the party together under the 
leadership of New York’s Gov. franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt. In 1932 Roosevelt was swept into the White 
House, and after assuming office the following year 
began his massive new deal reforms of the American 
economy, In the process he also rebuilt and expanded 
the old Wilsonian coalition, adding many Western 
farmers, small businessmen and, for the first time, a 
large bloc of Negroes to Democratic Party rolls, This 
vast, unwieldy mass elected Roosevelt an unprece¬ 
dented four times (1932, 1936,1940,1944), despite the 
barely contained and ever-growing hostility between 
Southern conservatives and Northern liberals within 
its ranks. After Roosevelt’s death in 1945, the coalition 
showed every sign of cracking, In 1948 the extreme 
left (called Progressives) and states’ rights Southern¬ 
ers (called DixiECRATS) both left the national party to 
support their own presidential candidates. Nonethe¬ 
less, it was Democrat harry s. truman who carried 
the election that year against the overconfident Re¬ 
publican candidate, thomas e. dewey. 

Four years later, with war hero dwight d. Eisen¬ 
hower leading them, the Republicans defeated 
adlai e, .STEVENSON and won the White House, but 
only for two of the eight Eisenhower years were they 
able to capture control of Congress. The Democrats 
rebounded in 1960 by electing john f, Kennedy Pres¬ 
ident, and on Kennedy’s assassination in 1963, lyn- 
DON B, JOHNSON became President, securing election 
in his own righ t, by an overwhelming margin, the next 
year. It was during these years that the Democratic 
Party became ever more closely associated with the 
aspirations of the nation’s poor (particularly the 
blacks) and with the increasingly unpopular Vietnam 
war. Rising opposition to that war among many 
Democrats, particularly the young, forced President 
Johnson to announce his retirement in 1968, Seizing 
upon war weariness on the one hand, and racial dis¬ 
sension, civil strife and lawlessness on the other, the 
Republicans, under Richard m. nixon, won the presi¬ 
dential election of 1968, Four years later, using much 
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the same issues and opposed by Democrat georoe 
MCGOVERN— who was widely associated in the public 
mind with the far left—Nixon won reelection by a 
stunning margin, Yet even in this debacle the Demo¬ 
cratic Party retained its control of Congress, thus 
showing itself still to be the nation’s majority party. 
See Herbert Agar: The Price of Union and Ralph M. 
Goldman: The Democratic Party in American Politics. 

DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Establishedinearly 1790s/ OpposedFederalists/ 

Party leader Thomas Jefferson won Presidency, 

1800/ Party remained in power until 1824/ 

Eventually evolved into Democratic and Whig 

parties 

No provision was made in the u.s, constitution for 
political parties, and almost all of the early leaders of 
the Republic hoped to govern without them. But 
Americans were far too contentious a people to avoil 
political confrontation for long, and inevitably fac¬ 
tions quickly developed in the national leadership 
around which pohtical parties grew, By the second 
Administration (1793-97) of President oeorge 
WASHINGTON, factionalism was already rife. One 
group, led by Alexander Hamilton and Vice Presi¬ 
dent JOHN ADAMS (see FEDERALIST PARTY), favored a 
strong central Government, a policy of reconciliation 
with Great Britain and domestic programs intended 
to promote capitalism and industry and keep power 
in the hands ofThe rich, the well born and the able,” 
to quote Adams. To oppose these policies, to promote 
democratic tendencies and uphold the interests of 
rural Americans, the Democratic-Republican Party 
was formed, primarily around such Virginia states¬ 
men as JAMES MADISON and, after 1795, thomas 
JEFFERSON. 

By 1794 some 40-odd “Democratic” or “Republi¬ 
can” clubs had been formed to put pressure on the 
Federalist-dominated Government to adopt a friend¬ 
lier attitude toward Revolutionary France and a less 
merchant-oriented domestic policy. Alliances of con¬ 
venience were quickly formed between Jeffersonians, 
on the one hand, and nascent urban political ma¬ 
chines, such as that one led by New York’s aaron 
BURR. In 1796 the Democratic-Republicans were suffi¬ 
ciently strong to come within three electoral votes of 
the Presidency. During the Administration of Presi¬ 
dent John Adams (1797-1801) the Federalists tried to 
stifle dissent with the alien and sedition acts of 
1798. Instead, they succeeded only in uniting tlie op¬ 
position at a time when their own party was rapidly 
distintegrating into mutually hostile factions. In 1801 
Jefferson became the first Democratic-Republican 
President, and the Federalist Party went into a pre¬ 
cipitous decline, disappearing after 1816. 

A one-party system, however, could not long sur¬ 
vive in a growing nation of many diverse interests. 
The Democratic-Republicans soon became a loose 
coalition of interest groups and politicians whose am¬ 


bitions were certain to clash, Factions within the party 
rose around such commanding figures as joiin 
QUINCY ADAMS, HENRY CLAY, WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 
and ANDREW JACKSON. In the 1824 election the lack of 
an electoral majority threw the choice for President 
into the House of Representatives, where a coalition 
opposed to the popular favorite, Andrew Jackson, 
succeeded in electing Adams, Four years later, with 
Jackson at last triumphant, the aging Democratic- 
Republican coalition was in a shambles, the Jackson- 
ians beginning to be known merely as democratic 
PARTY men and the Adams-Clay forces as National 
Republicans, the precursors of the whig party. 
SeeK E. Cunningham, Jr.: The Jeffersonian Repub¬ 
licans. 

DEMPSEY, {William Harrison) (1895- ) 

Heavyweight boxing champion, 1919-16/ Lost 

title to Gene Tunney 

When heavyweight boxing champion Jess Willard 
entered the ring on July 4,1919, he seemed a good bet 
to demolish his younger, far lighter opponent, Four 
rounds later there was a new champion, Willard being 
left with four fewer teeth, a jaw broken in seven places 
and several cracked ribs, The old champ had just been 
the hapless victim of Jack Dempsey, perhaps the most 
savage brawler in heavyweight history. Nicknamed 
the “Manassa Mauler”--he was born in Manassa, 
Colo,, in 1895~Dempsey began fighting in his teens. 
He soon proved himself a superb slugger who could 
knock a man senseless with either hand. During his 
career he defended his title five times and drew a total 
of $5 million at the gate before losing to gene tunney 
in 1926, He almost won his crown back a year later in 
the famous “long count” fight, during which his fail¬ 
ure to retreat to a neutral corner allowed a fallen 
Tunney a few extra seconds to recover. In 1928 
Dempsey retired from boxing, later becoming a 
Broadway restaurateur. 

DENISHAWN DANGERS 

Pioneer modern and ethnic dance company,. 

1915-1931/ Formed by Ruth St. Denis and Ted 

Shawn 

Already famous for her Oriental dance Impressions, 
Ruth St. Denis (1877-1968) and her dancer husband, 
Ted Shawn (1891-1971), formed, in 1915, the Deni- 
shawn School in Los Angeles, the first of several dance 
schools to be operated by the two. Out of the schools 
grew the Denishawn Dancers, a touring group whose 
expertise in classical, ethnic (particularly Oriental) 
and interpretive dance made it world famous. Be¬ 
cause Denishawn recitals generated wide interest, 
particularly in New York, where a second school was 
established in 1920, some newspapers began, for the 
first time, to employ dance critics whose reports 
helped build interest in the American professional 
dance. In 1925 the Denishawn Dancers embarked on 
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a tour of the Orient, the first American dance com¬ 
pany ever to appear in the Far East, Critical acclaim 
followed them everywhere, and their performances of 
India’s classical dances helped revive a feeling among 
Indians for their nation’s unique dance heritage. 

In 1931 disagreement between the founders ended 
with the disbanding of the company, Ruth St. Denis 
going on to form her own troupe for ritualistic dance 
and Ted Shawn organizing an all-male company. By 
then the Denishawn Dancers had done their work, 
modern dance having become a major . American 
cultural phenomenon with such artists as martha 
GRAHAM, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman all 
having been Denishawn students. 

Mmm, Joseph (1768-1812) 

Editor, essayist/ Espoused Federalist values/ 

Cofounder of Port Folio, leading literary mam- 

zineofera ^ 

Elegant in his writing style and fastidious in manner. 
Boston-born (1768) Joseph Dennie sought to bring to 
American letters the quality and wit of the English 
essayists Addison, Steele and Goldsmith whom he 
deeply admired. Trained as a lawyer, Dennie early 
gave up the practice of law in favor of writing, his first 
literary contributions appearing in small New Hamp¬ 
shire newspapers. Later (1796-99) he edited the 
widely rend Farmer’s Weekly Museum of Walpole, 
N.H., and his “Lay Preacher” essays—appearing in 
the weekly and espousing the views of the federalist 
PARTY-caught the eye of Federalist leaders in the 
nation’s capital, then Philadelphia. In 1799 Dennie 
moved there, where after some months working as 
personal secretary to Timothy Pickering, President 
JOHN ADAMS Secretary of State, Dennie became co¬ 
founder of Port Folio, which flourished as the nation’s 
leading literary magazine under his editorship from 
1801 until his death in 1812, An avid Federalist, Den¬ 
nie admitted to a strong distaste for democracy and 
delighted in attacking Jeffersonian Republicans in 
print, The Republicans retaliated in 1803 by suing 
him for seditious libel—a charge they failed to prove. 
Collections of Dennie’s essays have been published as 
recently as 1943. 

See Annie Marble; Heralds of American Literature. 

DENTISTRY 

First professionally trained dentist arrived in 
U.S. from Britain, 1776/ Earliest dental school 
esi., 1840/ Anesthesia introduced, 1840s/ Cur¬ 
rent emphasis on preventive dentistry 

A Colonial American seeking relief from a toothache 
had little choice but to place himself in the hands of 
a barber, goldsmith, wigmaker, blacksmith, carpen¬ 
ter, jeweler or perhaps even a physician. Whoever his 
chosen savior, the treatment was always the same: an 
excruciatingly painful extraction of the offending 
tooth. Perhaps the most famous victim of early Amer¬ 


ican dentistry was GEORGE Washington who, having 
lost most of his teeth by middle age, eventually wore 
dentures made of hippopotamus ivory to which 
human teeth were attached. Not until Robert Woof- 
endale arrived from Britain in 1776 was there a 
trained dentist in America. Woofendale, in turn, 
trained Boston physician Josiah Flagg, who became 
the first native American dentist. Flagg went on to ex¬ 
periment with the French process of employing por¬ 
celain as a material for artificial teeth and established 
it as a substitute for the wood and ivory dentures then 
commonly in use in America. During the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR two French dentists came to America 
and taught their skill to several members of the con¬ 
tinental ARMY. 

By 1800 some 65 dentists were practicing in the U.S. 
Over the next several decades, American dentists 
gradually shifted the emphasis of their profession to 
attempting to save bad teeth rather than automati¬ 
cally extracting them. Dentistry moved toward true 
professional status in 1839, when the periodical, The 
American Journal ofDental Science, was founded. The 
next year the world’s first school of dentistry, the Bal¬ 
timore College of Dental Surgery, opened its doors. 
This was followed, in 18,59, by the founding of the 
American Dental Association. 

One of the important advances in 19th-century 
dentistry and medicine was the discovery of anesthe¬ 
sia. In 1844HORACE WELLS, a Hartford, Conn., dentist 
who had been experimenting with nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) and ether as anesthetics, publicly dem¬ 
onstrated the pulling of a tooth from the jaw of an 
anesthetized patient, who later stated that he had felt 
no pain, By the mid-1860s anesthesia was widely in ' 
use. Another American dental pioneer who improved 
techniques and designed instruments was Greene V. 
Black (1836-1915) of the Northwestern University 
Dental School His papers on the drilling and filling 
of cavities form the basis of modern practice. X rays, 
introduced in 1896, did not attain general use among 
dentists until the 1920s. 

Today dentists place much greater emphasis than 
before on preventive practices through oral hygiene, 
including the use of fluoridated toothpastes and 
drinking water, There are now some 90,000 practicing 
dentists in the U.S,, about a tenth of whom are spe¬ 
cialists, such as orthodontists and periodontists. In 
addition there are approximately 150,000 laboratory 
and dental assistants. 

See Robert M. McCluggage: A History of the Ameri¬ 
can Dental Association, 

DENVER, COLORADO 

Capital of Colo./Founded, 1858/ Early prosper¬ 
ity based on gold and silver mining/ Modern 
jfSu? center/ Pop., 

Dominating Denver’s impressive skyline is the golden 
dome of the Colorado State Capitol, which drama- 
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tizes the mineral wealth that gave birth to the city. The 
dome, plated with 250 ounces of 24-carat gold, com¬ 
memorates the roistering gold-rush days of the mid- 
19th century, Today the city is more mellow, though 
no less prosperous, its wealth deriving from tourism, 
finance, agriculture and aerospace industries, and it is 
a center for Federal and state offices, The largest city in 
COLORADO, Denver lies only a dozen miles east of the 
Rocky Mountains’ foothills, and its average elevation 
of about 5280 feet gives it its nickname, the “Mile- 
High City.” Favored by a dry climate (more than 300 
sunny days in an average year), Denver is a mecca for 
thousands of tourists who converge upon the city to 
take advantage of the mountain air and scenic views 
and participate in summer and winter sports, many of 
which can be pursued in the city’s 100 parks. 

Founded in 1858 following the discovery of placer 
gold in the nearby South Platte River, Denver quickly 
became a supply station for prospectors, Incorporated 
in 1861, it became Colorado’s capital six years later. 
After the short gold-rush boom, Denver endured a 
period of stagnation, but prosperity was restored 
when a rail line, in 1870, linked it to both coasts. With 
the subsequent discovery of great silver deposits in the 
Rockies, tremendous wealth poured into the city, and 
Denver became the home of scores of “bonanza 
kings,” successful silver prospectors who lavished 
their money freely. Gaudy, rich, rough and striving 
for culture, the city by the close of the century was 
famous for its saloons, its opera house, its ornate cap- 
itol and its luxurious Brown’s Palace Hotel, all of 
which fed the pride and the appetites of the silver 
magnates. As silver began to assume less importance 
in the region’s economy, such industries as livestock 
raising and finance grew. Today, with a population of 
over 514,000, Denver has more than 1500 manufac¬ 
turing concerns, and the metropolitan area is home to 
250 Federal agencies (including a U,S. mint), more 
than any other city save Washington, D.C, 

See Ray B. Westied.): Rocky Mountain Cities, 

DEPARTMENT STORES 

Stores carrying wide variety of goods under one 
roof/ First such U.S. establishment, 1862/ 6000 , 
in U. S„ 1970s, with sales approaching $50 billion 

Until the mid-1800s most Americans did their shop¬ 
ping either at specialty stores that carried only a single 
type of article (such as men’s or women’s clothing) or 
at general stores that carried a small variety of goods. 
But about the time of the civil war (1861-65)—with 
the rapid growth of cities, the burgeoning of the mass 
production of consumer goods, the development of 
display newspaper advertising and the building of 
multistory structures—a new type of merchandising 
facility began to appear. This was the department 
store, distinguished by its size, its variety of depart¬ 
ments, each specializing in a single category of goods, 
and its policy of one price and equal service to all cus¬ 
tomers regardless of social status. Probably the first 


American department store was opened by Alexan¬ 
der T. STEWART in New York City in 1862. Stewart’s 
“marble palace,” which employed some 2000 people, 
was soon followed by similar stores elsewhere, most 
of them beginning as dry goods establishments, mar¬ 
shall FIELD opened his store in Chicago in 1865; 
R, H. Macy’s, which began as a general merchandise 
store in New York in 1858, by 1877 had become a full- 
fledged department store; and in 1876, john wana- 
MAKER opened his mammoth establishment in 
Philadelphia. (Rural Americans began getting 
department-store services of their own through mail¬ 
order houses,) 

Originally most department stores eschewed the 
opulence of specialty houses, featuring instead quick 
service and low price in exchange for cash purchases, 
Gradually this changed, as competition forced one 
store after another to adopt charge accounts and, 
later, time-payment plans. In addition, such luxuries 
as restaurants, playrooms for children and sumptuous 
lounges were added by many of the firms to attract 
customers. 

At the start of the 1970s, according to the U.S, Cen¬ 
sus Bureau, there were more than 6000 department 
stores with gross annual sales amounting to almost 
$50 billion annually, or about 10 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s total retail business. Recent trends have been 
toward the expansion of suburban department-store 
branches in shopping centers and the closing of some 
central-city stores. 

See John W, Ferry: A History of the Department 
Store. 

DEPEW, Chauncey Mitchell (1834-1928) 

Railroad magnate, politician/ U.S. senator, 

1899-1911/A leader of N. K Republican Party 

Endowed with a political acumen that early im¬ 
pressed his elders in business and politics and the gift 
of persuasion as an orator, Peekskill, N,Y,-bom 
(1834), Yale graduate (1856) Chauncey Mitchell 
Depew joined the newly born republican party in 
1856. He quickly rose to prominence as a party 
speaker and a practicing lawyer in his home state. By 
the end of the civil war, Depew had served as a New 
York legislator and as New York secretaiy of state. 
Offered appointment by President Andrew Johnson 
in 1865 as U.S. minister to Japan, he instead joined 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT’S New York Central Railroad 
in 1866 as general counsel, effectively employing his 
state and national political connections in forwarding 
Vanderbilt’s interests, Later he served as New York 
Central president (1885-99) and board chairman 
(1899-1928), Although railroad officials were gener¬ 
ally unpopular among the people in the ISSOs, 
Depew’s beholden fellow state delegates put his name 
in nomination for the Presidency before the Republi¬ 
can National Convention of 1888. Depew won few 
votes outside the New York delegation and withdrew 
in favor of benjamin harrison, Sent to Washington 


as a U.S. senator by the Republican-controlled New 
York legislature in 1899 and again in 1905, he failed 
to win a third consecutive term after the disclosure 
that he was taking a $20,000 yearly retainer from an 
insurance company. Politically active into his 80s, 
Depew died at 93 in 1928, 

DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR 

Five major depressions hit nation in 19th cen¬ 
tury: 1819, 1837,1857, 1873 and 1893/ 1893 
depression was worst of century, putting four 
million out of work/ Most severe crisis in na¬ 
tion’s history was Great Depression of1929-39; 

15 million were unemployed and a third of coun¬ 
try’s banks failed/ Great Depression led to re¬ 
forms altering nature of U.S. economy 

American depressions^ have resulted from any one 
or a combination of factors, including an overexten¬ 
sion of credit, a sudden decline in the export market 
or runaway speculation in land or stocks, to name bqt 
a few. Whatever the cause or causes, depressions have 
generally followed a predictable pattern; reduced 
spending leading to production cutbacks that result in 
unemployment and further cuts in spending, the cycle 
continuing and gathering momentum as it enmeshes 
increasing numbers in an ever-broadening web of 
economic disaster, 

^ During the Colonial era there were recurrent pe¬ 
riods of economic distress due to shortages of hard 
money and the restrictions of Britain’s navigation 
acts on colonial commerce, The first economic re¬ 
cession to affect the newly born U.S, occurred in 1785, 
in the wake of the revolutionary war. Peace meant 
the loss of army contracts and the resumption of Brit¬ 
ish imports, both factors cutting into infant American 
industries,which were further hampered by an unsta¬ 
ble paper currency, The recession lasted three years 
and helped generate support among the people for a 
strong Federal Government, 

In the pre-crviL war decades, depression followed 
on depression at intervals of about 20 years: 1819, 
1837,1857. All had their genesis in wild speculation 
in land and an overextension of credit; overexpansion 
in the building of canals and railroads also contrib¬ 
uted to the 1837 and 1857 disasters. So severe was the 
six-year crisis beginning in 1837 that New Yorkers 
rioted at one point to protest the cost of flour. The de¬ 
pression of 1857 was not overcome until relieved by 
Civil War spending in 1861, As this crisis ran ite 
course, thousands of debt-ridden farmers in the Mid¬ 
west were forced to sell out and migrate farther west¬ 
ward, The only part of the nation largely imaflfected 
was the South, where cotton exports primed the econ¬ 
omy and pave' the region a false sense of the crop’s 
national^ importance, an assessment upon which 
much misguided secessionist planning was based, 

In the immediate post-Civil War years, the North 
and West benefited from a surge of economic expan¬ 
sion, but this was soon followed by the Panic of 1873. 


It stemmed in part from the Chicago fire of 1871 and 
the Boston fire of 1872, which cost insurance compa¬ 
nies almost $300 million and caused several major 
firms to go bankrupt. But the panic was touched oflF by 
the failure of the great Philadelphia banking house of 
JAY coop, which had underwritten railroad bonds 
too heavily. The collapse of this highly respected firm 
was sufficient to start the familiar cycle in motion, and 
by 1878 more than 18,000 companies had gone out of 
business and most railroads were in receivership, 
After business recovered in 1879, there was another 
minp upset in 1884, but more ominous was a steady 
decline in farm prices and a rash of strikes that pre¬ 
saged trouhle-and it came in 1893, Like earlier de¬ 
pressions, the Panic of 1893 was attributed to an 
overexppsioii by the railroads and speculation by 
overoptimistic businessmen; furthermore, unstable 
conditions in agriculture and industry caused worried 
European investors to sell American bonds, which 
drained gold from the U.S, Treasury. The year 1894 
was one of the bleakest Americans ever faced as 
thousands of businesses failed and four million men 
vainly hunted for work. The hardships experienced by 
farmers and workers in the late 1880s and early 1890s 
generated a mass movement for economic and politic 
cal reform marked by the rise of the populist party 
and the domination of the Democratic Party by free 
SILVER inflationists in 1896, 

During the early years of the 20th century there 
were only two minor recessions, that of 1907 and the 
short-lived economic readjustment of 1920, following 
WORLD war l Butin 1929, after some six years of un¬ 
paralleled prosperity for most segments of the econ¬ 
omy, save agriculture, a precipitous drop in the stock 
market began a slide into the decade-long Great De¬ 
pression whose effects were more far-reaching than 
any similar disaster in the past. The prime causes of 
the Depression of the 1930s are generally held to be 
a massive overextension of credit that, among other 
things, financed an orgy of speculation in stocks, to¬ 
gether with a lack of enough consum er buying power 
to keep production and employment at continuing 
high levels. The prevailing atmosphere in which so 
much ill-considered speculation had occurred just 
before the 1929 crash is apparent in the words of in¬ 
dustrialist and Democratic politician John Ra,skob. 
“Suppose a man,,, begins a regular savings of $15 
a month... .Ifhe invests in good common stocks and 
allows the dividends to accumulate, he will, at the end 
of 20 years, have at least $80,000. l am firm in my be¬ 
lief that anyone not only can be rich, but ought to be,” 
Raskob’s theory, of course, was based on the assump¬ 
tion of an ever-rising stock market, a belief he shared 
with millions of Americans, many of whom bought 
stock on margin, paying but a small percentage of the 
securities’ selling price and borrowing the rest from 
brokers (who in turn borrowed from banks), with 
everyone quite certain that rising values would secure 
their investments. Like a chain letter, the system 
worked for awhile, Then on Thursday, Oct. 24,1929, 
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the market began to crack; on Tuesday the 29th, the 
fissure split wide open: Stock prices plummeted, bro¬ 
kers sent out margin calls, banks tried to call in loans 
and an estimated $30 billion in stock values vanished. 

For a time after the stock market crash, it appeared 
that only those who had been directly involved in 
speculation would suffer. Such illusions were notlong 
lasting. In the U.S., 5 percent of the population con¬ 
sumed a third of the nation’s goods and services, and 
any significant reduction in this minority’s spending 
was bound to have nationwide repercussions. It was 
this 5 percent that was most hard hit by the crash, and 
as they reduced their consumption and investments in 
new enterprises, business cut back production, laid off 
workers and reduced payrolls—further diminishing 
the buying power of the other 95 percent of the peo¬ 
ple. Similarly, the sudden drying up of credit that fol¬ 
lowed the crash meant, that companies which had 
overexpanded during the boom had neither cus- 
■ tomers to buy their wares nor funds to service their 
financial obligations, Thus the familiar pattern of 
production cutbacks, bankruptcies and unemploy¬ 
ment reappeared, but this time with a severity un¬ 
known before. President Herbert hoover’s efforts to 
stem the tide proved unavailing, and even the creation 
in 1932 of the Federal reconstruction finance 
CORPORATION, with vast lending powers, did little to 
ameliorate conditions. By the time that Democrat 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT became President on March 
4, 1933, the bottom had dropped from the national 
economy: Unemployment had soared to 15 million 
(with additional millions earning near-starvation 
wages) and a third of the nation’s banks had failed. 
Roosevelt’s first act was to close the rest of the banks, 
while examiners checked on their solvency. This was 
followed by a plethora of measures, popularly 
grouped together under the title new deal, which al¬ 
tered the nation’s economy by placing a new emphasis 
upon the Federal Government’s role in providing jobs 
and security for the people and upon Government 
spending and economic planning to restore prosper¬ 
ity. Among these measures were the banking acts of 
1933 AND 1935 ; the NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 
ACT (1933); the Agricultural Adjustment Act (1933) 
(see agricultural adjustment administration); 
the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, (see securities 

AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION); the SOCIAL SECURITY 

ACT (1935), and the creation of the works progress 
ADMINISTRATION to provide Government-financed 
employment, . 

By 1940 these New Deal measures had established 
the Federal Government as the overall manager of 
the national economy, and the increased production 
and rising employment brought about by world 
WAR II eventually brought the Great Depression to 
an end. 

See John Kenneth Galbraith: The Great Crash, 
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DESERT LAND ACT (iS77) 

Allowed settlers to purchase up to 640 acres of 
federally owned arid land on condition owner ir¬ 
rigated holding/ Aided cattlemen rather than 
homesteaders 

Hoping to facilitate the transformation of federally 
owned arid lands into prosperous farms, Congress, in 
1877, passed the Desert Land Act. Settlers in the West 
were permitted to purchase up to 640 acres of Federal 
dry lands, with a down payment of only 25 cents per 
acre. After three years a settler could secure clear title 
to his holding by paying an additional $ 1 per acre and 
providing evidence that he had irrigated his tract. In 
response to the act, thousands of would-be farmers 
went West, but few were able to secure sufflcientwater 
to transform the arid soil into crop-producing acreage. 
Cattle- barons, however, who wanted the land for 
grazing, registered thousands of acres in the names of 
cowhands, and by this method secured vast holdings. 
By 189G, 3.5 million acres of arid land had been offi¬ 
cially “reclaimed,” but little of this helped the small 
farmer for whose benefit the act had supposedly been 
passed. Purther Federal efforts to open up arid lands 
to settlers came in the carey desert land grant act 
of 1894 and the newlands reclamation act of 1902. 
See Marion Clawson: The Land System of the United 
States: An Introduction to the History and Practice of 
Land Use and Land Tenure. 

DE SMET, Pierre Jean {1801-1873) 

Jesuit missionary among Plains Indians/ Sought 
peace between Indians and Whites 

Known to the Indians of the great plains as “black- 
robe,” Jesuit priest Jean De Smet was trusted by white 
men and red men alike. A man of great physical en¬ 
durance, De Smet worked among the Indians of the 
plains and Pacific Northwest for more than three dec¬ 
ades (1838-73), seeking their conversion to Christian¬ 
ity and attempting to secure both tribal and racial 
peace. Born in Belgium in 1801, De Smet came to the 
U.S. 20 years later, studying with the Jesuits at Balti¬ 
more before being ordained near St. Louis in 1827. 
After working for his order, in 1838. he founded a 
mission at the site of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and two 
years later was assigned to help establish missions 
further west, in the Oregon country, De Smet then 
began his travels through the wilderness. Eventually 
he would cross many thousands of miles of the high 
plains and the Pacific Northwest, making the ac¬ 
quaintance of numerous tribes and establishing both 
temporary and permanent missions. Several limes 
Father De Smet helped pacify the Indians who were 
becoming increasingly resentful of white penetration 
into their lands, his most notable such venture occur¬ 
ring in 1868, when—ignoring a threat of death to all 
whites—he entered sitting bull’s camp alone and 
arranged a truce between whites and the Sioux of the 
Big Horn Valley, De Smet died in St. Louis in 1873. 
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dESOTO, Hernando {c. 1500-1542) 

Spanish explorer of southeastern North Amer¬ 
ica/ Creditedwithdiscov&y of Mississippi River, 

1541 

The child of impoverished nobility, Hernando de 
Soto was born in Spain about 1500, and at 19 shipped 
with a Spanish force to Central America in search of 
fame and fortune. After 13 years as a soldier in the 
service of Spanish governors there, in 1532 he joined 
conquistador Francisco Pizarro in his conquest of 
Peru. Later returning to Spain, De Soto was ap¬ 
pointed governor of Cuba by the Spanish crown and 
given permission to lead a treasure-hunting expedi¬ 
tion to Florida, 

Burning with gold fever and heading a force of 
nearly 1000 men and 200 horses, De Soto left Spain 
in 1538, landed in Florida’s Charlotte Harbor the next 
year and quickly struck inland. Marching northwest¬ 
ward, the expedition carried on intermittent and bru- 
tal warfare with the Indians but secured little treasure, 
save for some pearls that were later lost. Passing 
through what is now southern Tennessee, then south 
through present-day Alabama toward the Gulf of 
Mexico, De Soto’s party plodded onward, Once, at 
Mabila, in present-day Alabama, they were trapped 
and almost wiped out by Indians. But after making 
good their escape they came upon a greatriver (1541), 
which De Soto called Rio del Espiritu Santo—in. time 
to become known as the Mississippi river. Although 
De Soto was. not the first European to see the Missis¬ 
sippi (other Spanish expeditions had passed by its 
wide mouth), he was the first to determine that it was 
a river and thus is usually given credit for its discov¬ 
ery. After crossing the river, the Spaniards probed 
west, but were soon discouraged by their lack of suc¬ 
cess in finding gold. Disease and constantiffghting 
with the Indians progressively reduced their number 
until, on May 21,1542, De Soto himself succumbed to 
sickness, and he was buried in the Mississippi. The 
following year the expedition’s survivors reached 
safety in Mexico, 

See C/tmfej G/hm/j.'Spain in America. 

DESTROYERS-FOR-BASES AGREEMENT 

{1940) 

Transferred 50 U.S. destroyers to Britain in ex¬ 
change for leases on air and naval bases 

In June, 1940, as British and French forces reeled 
under the Impact of the German blitrtkrieg in 
WAR II, President franklin d. Roosevelt promised to 
“extend to the opponents of force” the material re¬ 
sources of this nation. Certain, that a British defeat 
would gravely imperil U.S, security, the President de¬ 
termined to make good on his promise and on Sept. 

2,1940, announced that America was transferring 50 
overage destroyers to the;British in exchange for 99- 
year leases on British naval and air bases, in the West¬ 
ern Hemisphere. The executive agreement benefited 


the hard-pressed British in two ways: The destroyers 
provedyaluable as convoy escort vessels, and Britain 
was relieved of some of its defense obligations in the 
Americas. The arrangement proved a forerunner of 
the LEND-LEASE ACT (1941), which helped keep Britain 
fighting while America mobilized for eventual parti¬ 
cipation in the conflict. 

DETOCQUEVILLEj^feAM (see Tocqueville, 

Alexis de) 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

Fifth largest U.S/city;pop., 1.5 million {1970)/ 

, Founded 1701, as French trading post/ Ceded to 

Britain, 1763, then U.S,, 1796/ Center of modern 

American automotive industry 

Known for decades as the “Motor City,” Detroit is a 
city made great by the automobile industry. The fifth 
largest U.S. city, with a population of 1.5 million, De¬ 
troit is the focal point of a metropolitan area of more 
than four million people, where one-fourth of all cars 
and trucks produced in'the U.S. are made. Because of 
its industry, Detroit has been for decades a magnet for 
tens of thousands of job-seeking workers both from 

overseas and from other parts of the U.S. 

Founded in 1701 by antoine de la mothe Cadil¬ 
lac, a French soldier-administrator, Detroit was 
originally a French fur-trading post. It was ceded to 
Britain in 1763, and the U.S, acquired possession of 
the village and its fort in .1796. Detroit was incorpo¬ 
rated in 1802, and from 1837 to 1847 was Michigan’s 
capital. With the opening of the Erie Canal, the city, 
located on a strait between Lake, Saint Clair and Lake 
Erie, became a major commercial center, and after the 
civil war various industries began taking root there. 
By 1880 its population was ;116,000, and the city had 
some 825 factories, among which was a large number 
of metal-working and carriageshops. The availability 
of skilled carriage and metalworkers made Detroit a 
natural site for the automotive industry, and in 1899 
the Olds Motor Co. established the city’s first auto¬ 
mobile factory.^ By 1903 Ford and Packard had also 
built factories in Detroit, and soon other manufac¬ 
turers followed suit. (See automobile industry.) 
During the 1930s, with wages low and the city gripped 
by the Depression, union organizers made an all-out, 
and ultimately successful, attempt to organize the au¬ 
tomobile factories, but the conflicts that resulted from 
the effort gave the city something of a^ reputation for 
labor unrest and violence. During the world war ii 
defense-manufacturing boom—when Detroit fac¬ 
tories turned out tens of thousands of planes, trucks 
and jeeps—a new, wave of migrants poured into the 
city: unskilled Negroes and whites from the South. 
Tensions arising from the competition for jobs, hous¬ 
ing and high wages resulted in a fierce race riot in 
1943, repeated after decades ofuneasy peace between 
the races in a new and more destructive riot in 1967. 
By 1970 Detroit Jiad the third highest black popula- 
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tion of any city in, the nation—660,000, or 43.7 percent 
of its total populace. The arrival of mostly unskilled 
blacks, combined with the concomitant flight of rela¬ 
tively affluent whites to the suburbs, had greatly in¬ 
creased the need for social services in the city at a time 
when the tax base was progressively shrinking, De¬ 
spite such troubles, Detroit civic leaders, heartened by 
the completion of recent massive urban renewal 
programs, including a $100 million civic center and 
the prospect of receiving Federal revenue-sharing 
funds, remained hopeful, in the 1970s, of finding so¬ 
lutions to the city’s problems, A cultural as well as an 
industrial center, Detroit boasts 11 metropolitan area 
colleges and universities, including Wayne State Uni¬ 
versity; a symphony orchestra and an institute of arts. 
See Constance M. Gree/i,'Cities in the Growth of the 
Nation. 

DE VOTO, Bernard Augustine {1897-1955) 

Author, historian, editor/ Won fulitm Prize, 

1948, /or Across the Wide Missouri 

A master of many literary trades-historian, novelist, 
editor and commentator on the issues of his day— 
Utah-born (1897) Bernard Augustine De Voto gradu¬ 
ated from Harvard in 1920 and taught English for a 
number of years before opting for a full-time career 
as author and editor. From 1936 to 1938 De Voto 
edited the Saturday Review of Literature. A year be¬ 
fore taking over the editorial reins at the Saturday Re¬ 
view, he had also begun his long career with Harper’s 
Magazine, an association that lasted until his death in 
1955. For Harper’s he wrote the monthly feature “The 
Easy Chair,” in which he gave vent to his views on 
subjects historical, political and literary. He was an 
authority on samuel clemens, about whom he wrote 
two books, and on U.S. history, producing his major 
historical work with his trilogy on the development of 
the West: The Year of Decision: 1846 (1943), the Pul¬ 
itzer-winning Across the Wide Missouri (1947) and 
The Course of Empire (1952). 

DE\4,Thomas Roderick [1802-1846] 

Political economist and advocate of slavery/ 

President, William and Mary, 1836-46 

Already well established as an economist and teacher 
of economics at Virginia’s william and mary col¬ 
lege, 30-year-old Thomas R, Dew published an essay 
in 18M that came to be known as “The Proslavery Ar¬ 
gument.” In the essay Dew fervently expounded the 
slaveholders’ position and helped give a degree of in¬ 
tellectual respectability to the white South’s view of 
the race question. A strong advocate of free trade. 
Dew, as early as 1829, predicted the break up of the 
Union should Northern politicians impose the high 
tariflfs opposed by the South. Born in Virginia in 1802, 
Dew graduated from William and Mary in 1820 and 
seven years later returned there as a professor, He be¬ 
came president of his alma mater in 1836, serving in 


that role until he died suddenly in 1846 while on his 
wedding trip. 

See Williams. Jenkins: Pro-Slavery Thought in the 
Old South. 

mmY, George (1837-1917) 

U.S. naval officer/ Destroyed Spanish fleet at 

Manila, May, 1898, in Spanish-American War 

Under cover of darkness, an American flotilla com¬ 
manded by Com. George Dewey slipped into Manila 
Bay on the night of April 30,1898. There, unsuspect¬ 
ing, despite the onset of the spanish-american war 
four days earlier, lay the Spanish Pacific fleet at an¬ 
chor. At 5:40 A.M., May 1, Dewey gave his famous 
order to the captain of his flagship: “You may fire 
when you are ready, Gridley.” Two hours later, 11 
Spanish warships in the harbor had been sunk and the 
rest captured, with the loss of no U.S. ships and only 
eight American wounded. The destruction of the 
Spanish .fleet signaled the end of Spain’s power in the 
Far East and eventually led to U.S. control of the Phil¬ 
ippines, As for Dewey, for whom Congress would 
later create the special rank of admiral of the Navy, 
he was acclaimed as the nation’s greatest war hero, 
Born in Vermont in 1837, Dewey had graduated from 
ANNAPOLIS (1858), served with the Union Navy dur¬ 
ing the CIVIL WAR and was commander of the U.S. 
Asiatic Squadron when war on Spain was declared. 
After returning home Dewey was briefly ballyhooed 
as a possible presidential candidate and indicated that 
he would accept a nomination since he fell the office 
was “not such a very difficult one to fill" Failing to 
secure the nomination of either party, however, he 
had to content himself with the presidency of the 
General Board of the Navy Department, an office he 
held from 1900 until his death in 1917. 

DimX John (1859-1952) 

Philosopher, educator/ Helped inaugurate theo¬ 
ries and practice of progressive education 

One of the seminal thinkers of modern society, John 
Dewey’s philosophical concepts on the relative nature 
of truth have strongly affected a variety of fields, 
including philosophy, psychology, law and political 
science. But it is for his contributions to the field of 
education that Dewey is best remembered. Strongly 
influenced by the pragmatism of fellow philosopher 
WILLIAM JAMES, Dewey held that morality, rather than 
being unchanging, is relative to the needs and pur¬ 
poses of society. An opponent of rote learning and 
abstract philosophy without clear practical applica¬ 
tion, Dewey initiated a revolution in education with 
the publication of his book The School and Society 
(1899), In this work he coined the phrase “learning by 
doing,” an educational concept he felt was the oppo¬ 
site of the usual practice of learning by absorbing and 
repeating the thought of a teacher or writer, In De- 
mocracy and Education (1916), Dewey argued that 
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distinctions between academic and vocational educa¬ 
tion should be removed, that it was the function of all 
education to help the child reach his full potential and 
that courses should conform to the needs of the stu¬ 
dent rather than vice versa. In response to Dewey’s 
thinking, the progressive education movement in the 
U.S, and abroad was born. 

Bom near Burlington, Vt., in 1859, Dewey was 
educated at the University of Vermont and received 
his Ph.D. from johns hopkins (1884), From 1894 to 
1904 he headed the department of philosophy, psy¬ 
chology and education at the University of Chicago, 
and from 1904 to 1930 he was professor of philosophy 

at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, After retiring from teach¬ 
ing, Dewey spent much of his time writing. He died 
in 1952. 

mmy,Meh>H (1851-1931) 

Devised decimal system of library-book classifi¬ 
cation, 1876/ Established first U.S. school for 

librarians, 1887 

Originator of the Dewey Decimal System for the stor¬ 
age and quick retrieval of books in libraries, Melvil 
Dewey was born in Adams Center, N.Y,, in 1851, and 
began formulating his library reference ideas while 
still an Amherst College student in the early 1870s. By 
ip6, as Amherst’s acting librarian, he had perfected 
his system, under which books are grouped according 
to subject and assigned to one of 10 major classifica¬ 
tions, such as history, biography or fiction, and then 
identified by a series of whole numbers and decimals, 
The broad category of history, for example, falls 
under the numerical classification, 900.00 to 999.99, 
Dewey’s classification system has long been in general 
use. As librarian at Columbia university (1883-88), 
Dewey, in 1887, founded there the first school for the 
training of librarians, From 1889 to 1906 he headed 
the New York State Libraiy at Albany. Before his 
death in 1931 he was also active in promoting spelling 
reform and the general use of the metric system. 

DEWEY, Thomas Edmund (1902-1971) 

Governor of N, Y., 1943-55/ Twice Republican 
presidential candidate, 1944,1948 

When Thomas E. Dewey, governor of New York, won 
the Republican nomination for the Presidency in 
1948, almost eveiyone took it for granted that he 
would be elected One who did not, however, was 
President harry s, truman, the Democratic candi¬ 
date to succeed himself as President. As Dewey toured 
the nation, seeking only to avoid controversy, Truman 
hit hard at his opponent and at the Republican- 
controlled Congress, When the votes were counted, 
the nation and world were astonished to discover that 
Dewey had lost, a victim of his own complacency and 
overconfidence and Truman’s campaign. For Thomas 
E, Dewey, defeat in 1948, which followed his defeat 
four years earlier at the hands of franklin d, Roose¬ 


velt, meant the end of presidential ambitions, but not 
the end of political power. As leader of the Eastern 
and internationalist wing of the Republican Party, 
Dewey played a major role in the successful effort of 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER to sccure the Presidency in 
1952, Born in Michigan in 1902, Dewey first became 
prominent nationally as a rackets-busting district at¬ 
torney in New York County during the 1930s, In 1942 
he was elected to the first of his three consecutive 
terms as New York’s governor. After leaving office in 
1955 he retired to private life as a member of a New 
York law firm. He died in 1971, 

DICKINSON, Emily (1830-1886) 

Poet/ Her work, discovered after her death, es¬ 
tablished her as one ofAmerica’s greatest poets of 

19th century 

Never marrying and, in her later years, choosing to 
live almost as a recluse in her family’s staid Amherst, 
Mass., home, Emily Dickinson, in an age of lingering 
Puritan values, found in her poems, written in secret 
and rarely shown even to her few intimate friends, an 
outlet for the deep emotions, the frustrations and the 
minute ecstasies that stirred her private life. While she 
lived, only seven of her poems saw publication-and 
these were printed without her permission. Emily 
Dickinson was born in Amherst in 1830, the daughter 
of a wealthy lawyer who served in Congress and as 
Amherst College treasurer. After her death in 1886, 
more than 1000 of her poems were found among her 
effects. Beginning with the selection Poems (1890), six 
volumes were subsequently published and won her 
posthumous acclaim as one of the finest American 
poets of her day. “I like a look of agony/Because I 
know it’s true,” she wrote of her life; and of her seek¬ 
ing after religious fulfillment; 

“At least to pray is left, is left 
Oh Jesus! in the air 
I know not which thy chamber is,- 
I’m knocking everywhere.” 

See David J, M, Higgins: Portrait of Emily Dickinson; 
The Poet and Her Prose. ; 

DICKINSON, M«(i7i2~/M) 

Anti-British pamphleteer and Colonial politi¬ 
cian/ Helped draft U.S. Constitution, 1787 

Through his widely read writings against British poli- 
ciM in America, Maryland-born (1732) lawyer John 
Dickinson helped stir the embers of rebellion in 
America in the years leading up to the revolution¬ 
ary war, But Dickinson himself long opposed the use 
of violence against Britain, arguing for reconciliation 
with the mother country rather than separation, An 
assemblyman both in Delaware (1760) and Pennsyl¬ 
vania (1762-65), Dickinson rose to prominence as a 
Pennsylvania delegate to the stamp act congress 
(1765), where he advocated an American alliance with 
English merchants to achieve the reversal of British 
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taxation laws, In Letters from a Farmer in Pennsyl¬ 
vania to the Inhabitants of the British Colonies (1768), 
he presented a lucid exposition of the evils of British 
policy as represented by the townshend acts passed 
the previous year, but again urged conciliation with 
Britain as the best hope of the Colonists, Later, Dick¬ 
inson’s conciliatory approach to Britain angered and 
alienated many other Colonial leaders, particularly in 
New England. As a Pennsylvania delegate to the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS he refused to sign the dec¬ 
laration OF INDEPENDENCE in 1776, but subse¬ 
quently fought in the Revolution both as an officer 
and an enlisted man on the rebel side, Following three 
years as Pennsylvania’s governor (1782--85), Dickin¬ 
son became a member of the constitutional con¬ 
vention (1787) and later urged the adoption by the 
states of the document produced by that body, the 
u,s. CONSTITUTION. Once he saw the new instrument 
of government adopted, he retired from public life to 
devote himself to writing, and died in 1808 at age 75, 

DICTIONARIES {sec American Language) 

DIDRIKSON, Babe (see Zaharias, Babe (Mildred 
Ella) Didrikson) 

ms, Martin (1901-1972) 

Congressman from Tex., 1931-45, 1953-59/ 

Headed House Committee on Un-American Ac¬ 
tivities, 1938-44 

As chairman (1938-44) of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, Texas Democratic Con¬ 
gressman Martin Dies made a nationwide reputation 
as a vigorous and colorful hunter of alleged subver¬ 
sives. Dies, in fact, was largely responsible for creating 
the investigative body that was, for years, popularly 
known as the Dies Committee. Denounced by many 
liberals for blackening reputations with unproved al¬ 
legations and for his attacks on new deal agencies, 
labor unions and the motion-picture industry as being 
heavily infiltrated by Communists, Dies was vigor¬ 
ously defended by veterans’ groups and other patri¬ 
otic organizations for his zeal. After resigning his seat 
in 1945 to practice law in his native Texas, Dies re¬ 
turned to Congress in 1953 but found his influence 
much diminished. He served until 1959 before retiring 
again and died in 1972, at age 71, 

miumm, John (1902-1934) 

Bank robber, murderer/ Led gang on rampage, 

1933-34/ Killed by FBI 

July 22,1934, was a hot, humid night in Chicago, and 
patrons of the “air-cooled” Biograph Theatre were 
reluctant to leave after the late show. In the audience 
slowly ra aking its way out of the theater that night was 
a young man in a straw boater. With him were two 
women. As the man emerged onto the street, an ob¬ 
server stepped from the shadows and whispered to 


him, “Hello, John,” As the movie patron reached for 
a gun, three FBI agents simultaneously opened fire, 
John Dillinger, America’s most notorious bank rob¬ 
ber since JESSE JAMES fell dead in an alley. Born in 
1902 in Indianapolis, Ind,, Dillinger spent nine of his 
childhood years in reform schools. In August, 1933, as 
leader of a small murderous gang, he began a 12- 
month crime spree, robbing numerous banks in the 
rural Midwest and killing perhaps as many as 20 peo¬ 
ple. Twice captured; he twice escaped, but a weakness 
for women finally proved his undoing. One of his 
companions the night of his death was Anna Sage, 
who betrayed him, to the FBI. 

DIMAGGIO, Joe (Joseph Paul, Jr.) (1914- ) 

Baseball player for New York Yankees, 1936-42, 
1946-51/Elected to baseball Hall of Fame, 1955 

“I’m paid to hit the long ball,” Joe DiMaggio once re¬ 
marked, and for the 13 years of his American League 
career, “the Yankee Clipper” did just that, runningup 
a total of 361 home runs. Known for his reliability in 
the outfield and at the plate, DiMaggio, in 1941, hit 
safely in 56 consecutive games, a record that still 
stands. At the end of his career with the New York 
Yankees, DiMaggio had compiled an impressive life¬ 
time batting average of.325 and had appeared in 1736 
games. 

Born in Martinez, Calif,, in 1914, DiMaggio came 
to the Yankees from the Pacific Coast League’s San 
Francisco Seals in 1936. By the end of his second sea¬ 
son as a Yankee outfielder he had established himself 
as a star, batting .347. Except for three years (1943-45) 
in the armed forces, DiMaggio remained a Yankee 
until his retirement in 1951. In 1955 he was elected to 
baseball’s Hall of Fame. 

DIME NOVELS 

Paper-covered novels, adventure tales, etc., .sell¬ 
ing for 10 cents/ Widely popular in mid-to-Me 
19th century/ Extolled patriotic virtues and pio¬ 
neer spirit/ First issued by Erastus Beadle, 1860 

In the summer of 1860, Erastus Beadle, an Otsego 
County, N.Y., printer, published a Dime Song Book of 
lyrics of popular airs. So successful was the venture 
that before the year was out. Beadle issued another 
10-cent book, this time an adventure novel called 
Malaeska: the Indian Wife of the White Hunter. It too 
sold extremely well, and soon Beadle and other entre¬ 
preneurs were publishing scores of paper-covered 
books, many of which were adventure tales loosely 
based on American history. An advertisement of the 
period promised that a particular dime novel would 
breathe “the spirit which, for two and a half cenlurie.s, 
shaped the conquest and development of the Conti¬ 
nent north of the Rio Grande,” 

Intensely nationalistic in character, dime novels, 
most of which were cheaply bound, were, according 
to one enthusiast, “designed to stimulate adventure, 


self-reliance and achievement.” Whether a book was 
a historical novel, an adventure or a detective story, it 
had one thing in common with others of its genre; 
virtue was in the end handsomely rewarded; vice, 
harshly puni.shed. Among the fictional characters 
made famous by dime novels were John R, Coryell’s 
detective Nick Carter (who first appeared in the 
1880s) and Gilbert Patten’s all-American hero Frank 
Merriwell whose adventures were recounted in nu¬ 
merous novels, issued under the pseudonym Burt L, 
Standish, that together sold some 125 million copies. 
Although dime novels were often considered “trash” 
by literary critics and educated readers, the books 
often conveyed an atmosphere of excitement and 
projected a sense of American idealism that was not 
found in more literary works. By 1910 dime books, 
having made a fortune for Beadle and a few other 
publishers, began to pass from the American scene to 
be replaced by pulp magazines, and later by comic 
books. 

See Edmund L Pearson; Dime Novels; Or, Following 
an Old Trail in Popular Literature, 

DIRECT PRIMARY 

Political reform, begun in late IBOOs/ Voters se¬ 
lect candidatesfor office/ System first adopted by 

Wi.s.,1903 

In an effort to weaken the control of party machines 
and “bosses” over the choice of candidates for local 
and stalewid e offices, reformers, at the end of the 19th 
century, began agitating for the election of party 
nominees, a system called the direct primai 7 . In 1903 
Wisconsin became the first state to mandate a state¬ 
wide primary, and by 1917 all but four stales had fol¬ 
lowed .suit. Today all states hold direct primaries for 
choosing candidates for some or all major offices, and 
in many states delegates to party national conventions 
are chosen in this manner. In general, slates use one 
of two systems: the open primary, in which a voter, 
whether a party member or not, can cast a ballot on 
anyone party’s primary slate; and the closed primary, 
which predominates and requires that a voter be a 
registered member of the party in whose primary he 
votes. Although primaries have democratized party 
practices, the reform has not been as far-reacliing as 
expected. The expense of running a primary cam¬ 
paign together with generally low voter participation 
has meant that party machines—which can help an 
aspirant with money and with the almost guaranteed 
votes of the party faithful—retain considerable influ¬ 
ence in the choice of nominees, 

DIRKSEN, Everett McKinley (1896-1969) 

Republican conginsman from III., 1933-49/ 
Senator, 1951-69/ Senate minority leader, 
1959-69 

In his long and successful, political career, Illinois- 
born (1896) Everett McKinley Dirksen often ex¬ 


pressed the deeply conservative philosophy of his 
southern Illinois constituents. But as an acknowl¬ 
edged master of compromise, and above all as a polit¬ 
ical realist, Dirksen, particularly during his decade as 
Republican minority leader in the U.S. Senate 
(1959-69), threw his considerable influence behind 
important policies of Democratic Presidents john f, 
KENNEDY and LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Dlrksen played a 
leading role in securing the passage of the nuclear 
TEST-BAN TREATY (1963), the CIVIL RIGHTS ACT of 1964 
and the voting rights act of the following year. 
When questioned about his frequent right-about-face 
on many issues, the Illinois senator was fond of reply¬ 
ing that “change is an inherent way of life.” Dirksen 
served in the House of Representatives from 1933 to 
1949, In 1950 he was elected to the Senate, serving 
there until his death in 1969. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 

Protestant denomination/ Outgrowth of 19th- 
century revival movement/1.5 million members, 
mos 

One of the largest religious bodies of purely American 
origin, the Disciples of Christ came into being and 
grew in membership with the westward settlement of 
the continent during the 19th century. The denomi¬ 
nation’s basic tenet is that the New Testament alone 
should guide Christians in their everyday lives. The 
initial impetus for the formation of the Disciples grew 
from the preachings of Thomas Campbell and his son 
ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, The elder Campbell, an Irish 
immigrant, settled in western Pennsylvania in the 
early 1800s, and there he preached on the Presbyte¬ 
rian circuit, (See circuit riders,) He outraged his 
ecclesiastical superiors by inviting everyone to his 
revival services, where he urged that all live accord¬ 
ing to the tenets of the New Testament and denied 
the Presbyterian credo that only the elect were saved, 
Campbell instead held that salvation was a gift to 
all who believed in Christ, 

In 1809 Thomas and Alexander Campbell orga¬ 
nized the Christian Association of Washington, Pa. 
From this the Disciples trace their beginnings. In 1832 
they were joined in a loose union by dissident groups 
from the Methodists, baptists and Presbyterians, 
who collectively called themselves Christians— 
although many other of these Christians stood aloof 
and formed their own Christian church. Following 
the Civil War, a schism developed among the Disci¬ 
ples when conservatives withdrew in protest over the 
use of instrumental music in churches and because of 
difl'ereaces over missionary work. These separatists 
joined others to form the churches of christ. 

In organization the Disciples of Christ, who today 
claim 1.5 million members, are congregational; each 
church elects its own officers and acknowledges no 
outside ecclesiastical authority. In addition to their 
missionary activities, the Disciples operate some, 30 
colleges, undergraduate schools of religion and foun- 
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dations, Local congregations are generally known as 
the Christian Church, but the body’s official name is 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) International 
Convention. 

DISNEY, Walt {WalterElias) {1901-1966) 

Pioneer in cinema animation/ Created Mickey 
Mouse, 1928/ Made world's first full-length ani¬ 
mated film, Snow White, 1987/ Built entertain¬ 
ment empire 

By combining his talents for cartooning, showman¬ 
ship, storytelling and business, Chicago-born (1901) 
Walt Disney created a cinematic fantasy world peo¬ 
pled by endearing, humanlike animals, and in the 
process became a man of vast wealth, At the time of 
his death in 1966, the corporation he headed, Walt 
Disney Productions, Ltd,, owned a major Hollywood 
film studio, an amusement park—Disneyland in 
California—and numerous other revenue-producing 
interests. In 1971 a second amusement park, Florida’s 
Disney World, was opened by his corporate heirs. 
After growing up on a Missouri farm and studying 
art at Chicago’s Academy of Fine Arts, Disney, in 
1923, organized a company to make animated car¬ 
toons, then a little-practiced cinema technique. After 
a modest success with a creature of his creation he 
called Oswald the Rabbit (1926), Disney hit upon a 
motion-picture gold mine when he produced his first 
cartoon featuring Mickey Mouse (1928), Other popu¬ 
lar Disney animated figures followed, including Don¬ 
ald Duck and Pluto the dog. In 1937 Disney produced 
the world’s first full-length animated film. Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs. This was followed by 
other cartoon feature films, including Fantasia (1940), 
Dumbo (1941) and Bambi (1942), In ensuing decades 
his studio branched out into nature films and movies 
using live actors^the most financially successful of 
the latter was Mary Poppins (1964). Disney’s creations 
brought him more than 700 awards, including 29 from 
the Motion Picture Academy. 

DISPLACED PERSONS ACT {1948) 

Emergency measure permitting immigration of 
W.W.ll refugees into U.S,/ More than 400,000 
admitted under its provisions, 1948-52 

In the aftermath of world war ii Europe found itself 
forced to cope with the resettlement of millions of war 
refugees, many of whom were homeless. As a human¬ 
itarian measure, the U.S. Congress, in 1948, re¬ 
sponded with the Displaced Persons Act, authorizing 
the admission of 205,000 war refugees into the U.S. 
over the next two years. Moreover the national or¬ 
igins quotas of the Johnson-Reed Act (1924) were 
stretched, admitting many from Eastern European 
countries who would otherwise have been barred. In 
1950 and 1951 the act was extended, and by June 30, 
1952, when the legislation finally expired, a total of 
415,744 displaced persons had entered the U.S. under 


its auspices. In addition to meeting most regular im¬ 
migration requirements, the refugees were required to 
pass rigid security checks and possess assurance of a 
home and job in the U.S. In 1953 Congress passed the 
Refugee Relief Act, aimed at granting sanctuary to 
displaced persons who had fled communism. During 
the next three years, some 190,000 immigrants were 
admitted under its provisions. In 1956, after the So¬ 
viet-crushed revolt in Hungary, President dwight d. 
EISENHOWER Ordered liberalization of previous legi,s- 
lation to admit refugees fleeing Hungary. 

DISTILLING INDUSTRY 

First distillery est. in Va., 1620/ Rum-making 
begun in Boston, 1657/ Kentucky bourbon origi¬ 
nated, 1789/ Federal tax imposed on liquor, 
1791/ Whiskey standards .set, 1909/ Prohibition 
began, 1920, ending in 1983/ Some 183 million 
gallons of liquor produced annually in 1970s 

American Indians are known to have drunk a wine 
made from, fermented corn and may even have pro¬ 
duced distilled spirits, but the first recorded distillery 
in America was established in 1620 by white settlers 
in Virginia. Two decades later the Dutch in new 
NETHERLAND Were making liquor from corn, rye and 
barley, and in 1657 New England gained its first dis¬ 
tillery when molasses imported from the West Indies 
was made into rum in Boston. For a time, rum was an 
extremely popular drink, and by 1750 there were 63 
distilleries in America producing it. Whiskey was also 
popular, so much so that during the revolutionary 
WAR the use of grain for making whiskey threatened 
to produce a shortage of bread. 

After the Revolution whiskey became an increas¬ 
ingly popular drink, largely because it could be dis¬ 
tilled even on the frontier from native-raised grains, 
In 1789 Elijah Craig, of Bourbon County, Ky., created 
the elixir known as Kentucky bourbon, with a for¬ 
mula of at least 51 percent corn. By 1810 Kentucky 
was the greatest whiskey-producing state, its output 
well over two million gallons annually. By then the 
U.S. had over 14,000 distilleries, most of them small 
family operations for home consumption . As whiskey 
distilling flourished, the new Federal Government 
under President george Washington (who himself 
owned a small home distillery that produced excellent 
rye) had quickly seen it as a source of revenue, and in 
1791 applied taxes to liquor—a practice that con¬ 
tinues on both the Federal and slate level to this day. 
Citizens’ efforts to evade these taxes were manifested 
first in the whiskey rebellion of 1794 and later in the 
large-scale operation of illegal distilleries producing 
a product popularly known as moonshine. As late as 
1959 Federal revenue agents seized 225,000 gallons of 
illegal liquor, and even today “moonshiners” con¬ 
tinue to prosper despite efforts by the U.S. Treasury 
Department to destroy their businesses, 

In spite of increasing public sentiment for prohibi¬ 
tion in the mid-19th century, by 1860 distillers were 


producing 88 million gallons of whiskey annually. In 
1909 (he Federal Government began setting stand¬ 
ards for quality and ingredients in liquor, an action 
that drove out many marginal distillers, at the same 
time greatly enhancing the quality of the American 
product. Government regulation, however, became 
Government prosecution during the Prohibition era 
(1920-33), when the nation’s legitimate distilleries 
were forced to cease their operations. With the end of 
Prohibition in 1933, the liquor industry rapidly recov¬ 
ered, although many smaller companies had disap¬ 
peared. Per capita consumption of distilled spirits in 
America has declined over the years, from about 3.25 
gallons in i860 to 1.31 gallons a century later as con¬ 
sumption of wine and ker increased, (See brewing 
industry; wine making.) Total production of liquor, 
which stood at about 212 million gallons annually in 
1970, fell to 183 million gallons later in the decade. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (see Washington, 

D.C.) 

DIVORCE LAWS 

Vary widely from state to state/ First divorce in 
America granted in Mass., 1639/ Divorce laws 
liberalized in mid-1800s; tightened, late 1800s/ 
Trend is now toward liberalization of grounds 

From earliest Colonial times until the present, divorce 
laws in America have varied greatly, first among Col¬ 
onies and then among states. The Puritans of New 
England believed that both marriage and divorce 
were civil matters, hence in Puritan Colonies the leg- 
Matures heard pleas for divorce. In 1639 Massachu¬ 
setts granted the first divorce in America, and over the 
next 52 years 39 more divorces were granted in the 
Colony. Grounds were bigamy, adultery, desertion, 
impotence and incest. In the Anglican South, how¬ 
ever, English tradition prevailed, and divorce was 
nonexistent; in the Middle Colonies, though legally 
obtainable, it wa.s so rare as to be all but unheard of, 
Following the revolutionary war, states began en¬ 
acting their own divorce statutes, a situation that led 
to a great variety of practices, in which grounds for 
divorce in one state were not considered sufficient in 
another, Yet each .state was, and is, legally bound to 
accept the judicial proceedings of another. 

Initially, following the Colonial practice, divorce 
proceedings were handled by legislatures, but by 1860 
nio.st states had turned the matter over to the courts, 
which were instructed to act within statutory guide¬ 
lines, The ascendancy of the courts helped crystallize 
the concept of adversary proceedings in divorce ac¬ 
tions, together with the notion that one party must be 
found at fault for the failure of a marriage. 

During the mid-1800s most states liberalized their 
laws, broadening the grounds for divorce. Still there 
was strong opposition among religious .groups— 
chiefly Roman Catholic, Anglican and Fundamen¬ 
talist—to the liberalization of divorce laws, and when 


statistics eventually revealed that generally loosened 
divorce laws had led to a great increase in the rate of 
divorce-from 10,000 divorced people in 1867 to 
25,000 in 1886—.statutes were again generally tight¬ 
ened. South Carolina had no divorce code until 1949, 
and New York, typical of many state,s, until 1966 per¬ 
mitted the legal dis,solution of a marriage by divorce 
only in cases involving adultery, As a result, partners 
in unhappy marriages who were unable to secure di¬ 
vorces in their home states often evaded restrictions 
by establi,siting short but legal “permanent residency” 
in states with more liberal statutes. Others, who could 
afford it, went abroad and hoped that the divorces 
they secured there would go unchallenged at home. 

By the mid-20th century all .states recognized adul¬ 
tery as grounds for divorce, and most held that deser¬ 
tion, cruelty and bigamy were acceptable reasons to 
dis,solve a marriage. Imprisonment for a felony, non- 
support and drug addiction were also widely accepted 
grounds. But re.sidency requirements to gain a divorce 
continued to vary widely, ranging from ,.six weeks in 
Nevada to live years in Massachusetts, 

Since World War II there has been a general relax¬ 
ation of divorce .statutes, and many states have tried 
to eliminate the “guilty party” concept, instituting di¬ 
vorce by mutual consent after a couple has been sepa¬ 
rated for a specified length of time. Liberalization of 
statutes has been reflected in a rise in divorce rates. 
Experts estimate that one in four of today’s marriages 
will end in divorce. This does not include the thou¬ 
sands of so-called poor man’s divorces, in which one 
partner merely deserts the other without benefit of 
legal sanction. Of those who do divorce, nine in ten 
remarry. 

DIX, Dorothea Lynde {1802-1887) 

Crusader for humane care of mentally ill/ 

Effected mgjor reforms in a.sylums 

A visit in 1841 to a Massachusetts prison where men¬ 
tally ill inmates were kept under brutal conditions 
turned teacher Dorothea Lynde Dix Into a crusader in 
behalf of the feebleminded and insane, then generally 
regarded as moral degenerates. Her next two years 
were spent investigating conditions in facilities for the 
mentally ill. In her famous 1843 Memorial to the Leg¬ 
islature of Massachusetts, Miss Dix depicted these 
places as pestholes of torture and neglect. Still it was 
only after intense debate in the legislature that reform 
measures were eventually passed, Over the next dec¬ 
ades the Maine-born (1802) Miss Dix carried on a na¬ 
tionwide campaign for the reform of insane asylums, 
and through her efforts more than 100 mental institu¬ 
tions acros.s the country were founded or improved. 
During the civil war she served as the Union Army’s 
Superintendent of Women Nurses and then returned 
to her crusade for humane treatment of the insane. 
She died in New Jersey in 1887, 

See Helen E. Marshall: Dorothea Dix, Forgotten 
Samaritan, 
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DOLLIVER, Jonathan Prentiss 


DIXIECRATS 

Anti-civil rights Southern Democrats who 
formed States’Rights Party, 1948/ Their presi¬ 
dential candidate, Strom Thurmond, won 39 
electoral votes, 1,2 million popular votes 

When the 1948 Democratic National Convention, at 
the urging of Hubert h. Humphrey and other liberals, 
adopted a strong civil rights plank in the party plat¬ 
form, the delegates from Alabama and Mississippi 
responded by walking out of the convention in pro¬ 
test, A week later 6000 anti-clvil rights insurgents held 
a rump convention in Birmingham, Ala,, where they 
formed the States’ Rights Party, informally known as 
the Dixiecrats, Nominating Gov, ,strom thurmond 
of South Carolina for President, the Dixiecrats carried 
on an extensive presidential campaign that year 
throughout the South, but won less than 1,2 million 
out of a total of 48,7 million popular votes, while cap¬ 
turing 39 electoral votes. By opposing the candidacy 
of President HARRY s. truman, the Dixiecrats may 
actually have helped his cause. Liberals who had been 
lukewarm toward Truman as their standard bearer 
rallied behind him and helped him win reelection 
over Republican THOMAS E, DEWEY, ■ 

DIXIELAND (see/flz?:) 

mm, William Edward (1869-1940) 

Historian, diplomat/ U.S. ambassador to Ger¬ 
many, 1933-37/ Attacked Nazis after resigning 

A prominent historian who received his doctorate at 
Germany’s Leipzig University (1900), William E, 
Dodd was appointed U.S. ambassador to Germany in 
1933. A man of deep democratic principles, Dodd was 
quickly outraged by the totalitarian and terroristic at¬ 
mosphere pervading Germany under , the Nazi re¬ 
gime. Hoping to act as a moderating fbrce upon the 
Nazis, he soon discovered that he had no influence at 
all in Berlin, neither upon Kilter’s policies nor within 
much of the diplomatic community that was seeking 
accommodation with Germany’s ruler. Dodd came to 
regard his mission as “a hopeless task,” and in De¬ 
cember, 1937, resigned to write a bitter attack upon 
Nazi Germany, Ambas.sador Dodd’s Diary; it was 
published in 1941, the year after his death, Dodd was 
born in North Carolina (1869) and taught history at 
Randolph-Macon College and the University of Chi¬ 
cago before becoming a diplomat. Besides the Diary, 
he wrote extensively on American history. 

DODGE, Grenville Mellen (1831-1916) 

Railroad engineer/ Supervised construction of 
Union Pacific Railroad 1869 

Born in Danvers, Mass., in 1831, Grenville Mellen 
Dodge first gained a measure of fame as a railroad 
engineer for the Union Army during the civil war. 
He was credited with near miracles of efficiency in 


restoring damaged track iand repairing shelled 
bridges, rising to the rank of major general of volun¬ 
teers, In one 40-day period, according to Gen. ulysses 
s. grant. Dodge supervised the rebuilding of some 
182 bridges, “many of them over deep and wide 
chasms.” But it was as chief engineer of the Union 
Pacific Railroad that Dodge’s reputation was secured, 
Beginning outside Omaha in 1866, Dodge pushed his 
rail-building crews so hard that the Union Pacific was 
able to link up with its rival, the Central Pacific, at 
Promontory Point, Utah, on May 10, 1869—seven 
years ahead of schedule. This feat of track laying ,se¬ 
cured for the Union Pacific enormous potential 
wealth in rights of way and opened the country’s first 
cross-continental rail line. As a railroad developer in 
the West and Southwest, Dodge supervised the laying 
of some 9000 miles of track and the surveying of a 
total of 60,000 miles. He died in 1916 at the age of 84, 

mmi,MaryMapes(1831-1905) 

Author of children's stories/ Editor, St. Nicholas 
magazine, 1873-1905 

Although she never visited Holland, Mary Mapes 
Dodge wrote a classic tale of Dutch life in 1865, Her 
children’s story Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates re¬ 
mains among the best-loved juvenile books to this 
day. Born in New York City in 1831, Mrs. Dodge 
began writing juvenile fiction after her husband died 
in 1858, seven years after their marriage. Her first 
book, the Irvington Stories (1864), was followed by 
Hans Brinker, which was based on information she 
had collected about Holland, From 1873 until her 
death in 1905, Mrs, Dodge was editor of the popular 
St, Nicholas magazine for children. Both as author 
and editor she did much to improve the quality of ju¬ 
venile literature, making it more interesting through 
emphasis on characterization and bringing the be,st 
writers to St, Nicholas. When she died at her summer 
home in Onteora Park, N.Y., her friends, the children 
of the town, formed her funeral cortege, 

DODGE CITY, KANSAS 

(Railheadfor cattle trade, 1880-86/ Notorious for 
its unfettered amusements and frequent murders 

In its heyday during the early 1880s, Dodge City, 
Kan,, was notorious as the “wickedest little city in 
America,” For hundreds of cowhands driving their 
herds of longhorns up from Texas; Dodge was the end 
of the rainbow. In its stockyards they disposed of their 
cattle, drew their pay and went out on the town in 
search of long-deferred entertainment. Along Dodge 
City’s Front Street they found what they sought: sa¬ 
loons, bawdy houses, gambling halls, flstfights and 
frequent gunplay. In one year alone, 25 victims of 
gunslingers were buried in Dodge’s Boot Hill Ceme¬ 
tery. Named for Col, Henry I, Dodge, former com¬ 
mander of nearby Fort Dodge, the city began as a 
trading post for buffalo hunters in 1872, In 1880 it be¬ 


came a Santa Fe railhead, shipping out as many as 
half a million steers per year. By 1886, however, the 
great cattle drives were over, and Dodge lapsed into 
respectability, becoming a commercial center, 

mil, Sanford Ballard (1844-1926) 

President, Republic of Hawaii, 1894-98/ Nego¬ 
tiated Hawaii’s annexation by U. S., 1898 

As President of the short-lived Republic of Hawaii 
(1894-98), it was Sanford Ballard Dole’s unswerving 
goal to achieve his nation’s annexation by the U,S, In 
1898 Dole’s efforts were crowned with success when 
President william mckinley signed the annexation 
resolution passed by both houses of Congress. In 1900 
Dole exchanged his office of president for that of ter¬ 
ritorial governor, a position he retained until 1903. 
The son of American missionaries, Dole was bom in 
Honolulu in 1844, went to the U.S. to study law in 
1868 and later served in the legislature (1884-87) of 
the independent Kingdom of Hawaii, In 1887 Dole, 
together with influential American businessmen in 
the islands, forced the king to grant a liberal constitu¬ 
tion which gave the Americans effective control over 
Hawaii’s government. When, in 1893, the new queen 
revoked the constitution, a coup d’etat, staged with 
the help of U.S, Marines, overthrew the queen, and 
the next year Dole became president of the new Ha¬ 
waiian republic. Unable to secure the support of U.S. 
President grover Cleveland for annexation, Dole 
bided his time until the more sympathetic McKinley 
took office, and then negotiations for annexation were 
completed. After resigning the territorial governor¬ 
ship, Dole served (1903-15) asjudge of the U.S. Dis¬ 
trict Court in Hawaii, He died in Honolulu in 1926. 

DOLLAH-A-YEAR MAN 

Any industrialist who gave .services to Govern- 
. ment during W W. I for token payment 

During the crisis of world war t the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment sought the services of many prominent indi¬ 
viduals from private life to help mobilize industry, 
Many of these volunteers considered their service a 
patriotic duty and, as most were wealthy industrialists, 
they sought no payment from the Government. Un¬ 
able to grant them official status without .salaries, the 
Government offered a token payment of a dollar a 
year plus expenses. Although a few “dollar-a-year 
men” may have used this influence for self-advantage 
and still others authorized extravagant purchases, 
most were distinguished officials. 

DOLLAR DIPLOMACY 

President William Howard Taft’s policy of using 

U.S, investments abroad so as to extend Ameri¬ 
can influence/ Promulgated, 1909-12 

In a speech before Congress in 1912, President wil¬ 
liam HOWARD TAFT described his Administration’s 


foreign policy as “substituting dollars for bullets,” 
Taft went on to say that “the government of the 
United States shall extend all proper support to every 
legitimate and beneficial American enterprise 
abroad.” 

Thus the term “dollar diplomacy” was coined by 
Taft’s critics as a scornful euphemism for imperialist 
intentions. Taft wished to extend American influence 
in the Caribbean and elsewhere by replacing Euro¬ 
pean investments with loans from American banks. 
The basis for this had been provided earlier in 1904, 
when President Theodore roosevelt issued the 
“Roosevelt Corollary,” Roosevelt reaffirmed the 
MONROE DOCTRINE by asserting that the U.S, would 
intetwene in Latin American disputes if its security 
was threatened. The corollary came about because in 
1904 the Dominican Republic had defaulted on a 
$32-million debt owed to European investors, whose 
governments threatened military action if they were 
notreimbursed.TliefollowingyearRooseveltsecretly 
arranged for the U,S. to collect customs duties from 
the Dominican Republic and thus help pay the debts, 
a practice continued for several years although Con¬ 
gress did not sanction it by law until 1907. 

Taft’s dollar diplomacy sought firmer action, In 
1909 Secretary of State philander c. knox tried to 
interest American banks in paying off debts incurred 
by Honduras; in this way he hoped the U.S. would 
eventually control that nation’s economy, But revolu¬ 
tions broke out in neighboring Nicaragua, and Knox 
dispatched U.S, Marines to safeguard American in¬ 
terests. What had begun as dollar diplomacy had now 
turned into armed intervention, something Roosevelt 
tried to avoid, 

'Attemptsby the Taft Administration to apply eco¬ 
nomic influence in the sphere of china-u.s. rela¬ 
tions met with similar diplomatic crises. When the 
U.S, in 1909 encouraged China to take a large loan 
from American banks in order to “internationalize” 
Manchurian railroads (so as to remove any one for¬ 
eign influence in the Pacific), Russia and Japan de¬ 
murred,, and other U.S. proposals with regard to 
China were rejected, Taft’s dollar diplomacy came to 
be criticized both at home and abroad as a not-so- 
siibtle form of American imperialism, and by the 
post-woRLD war I era, the policy fell into disfavor, 

DOLLIVER, Jonathan Prentiss (1858-1910) 

U,S. congressman (1889-1901) and senator 

(1901-10) from Iowa/ Insurgent Republican 

A man of great oratorical skill and a s talwart Repub¬ 
lican conservative through most of his political career, 
Jonathan P, Dolliver finally broke with the orthodox 
wing of his party to join with the burgeoning progres¬ 
sive movement of Robert la follette, Born in what 
is now West Virginia in 1858, Dolliver studied law in 
his native state before moving to Iowa (c, 1878), In his 
new home Dolliver exhibited a flair for public speak¬ 
ing and conservative political principles that com- 
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mended him to Republican leaders, and in 1888 he 
was elected to the first of six tertns in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, There he hewed closely to the 
policies of business-oriented party chieftans, After he 
was advanced to the Senate in 1901, however, Dol- 
liver slowly began to show a streak of independence, 
and by 1909 he was a leader of the Republican pro¬ 
gressive wing’s futile i efforts to force through tariff"- 
reducing legislation. In 1910 Dolliver’s health was 
undermined partly by his unremitting work in behalf 
of his cause, and he died that fall. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-U.S. RELATIONS 

Dominican Republic won independence from 
Haiti, 1844/ U.S. Congress rejected annexation, 
18/0/ U.S. affirmed right to intervene in Do¬ 
minican internal affairs, 1905/Marines occupied 
Dominican Republic, 1916--24/ Fearing Com¬ 
munist take-over, U.S. again sent in troops, 1965 

Since gaining independence from , Haiti in 1844, the 
Dominican Republic has consistently proved of spe¬ 
cial concern to U.S. policy makers. Weak and faction- 
ridden, the little Caribbean country—which occupies 
almost two-thirds of the island of Hispaniola~the 
rest of the island belonging to Haiti—was long a 
prime candidate for European rule, an eventuality 
that the U.S,, operating under the monroe doctrine, 
was determined to prevent. The U.S, State Depart¬ 
ment went so far, in 1869, as to negotiate a treaty with 
the island republic that provided for its^ annexation. 
But the Senate, in 1870, rejected the treaty—over the 
objections of. President ulysses s, grant, the U.S. 
Navy and various American land speculators. 

After several European nations, in 1904, threatened 
to send troops to the Dominican Republic to collect 
debts. President Theodore roosevelt, thoroughly 
alarmed, early the next year pronounced the “Roose¬ 
velt Corollary” to the Monroe Doctrine, in which he 
stated that the U.S, would be responsible for rectify¬ 
ing “chronic wrongdoing” by Western Hemisphere 
nations. Roosevelt then negotiated an agreement with 
the Dominican Republic giving the U.S. control over 
that nation’s customs and expenditures as a means of 
paying olf Dominican foreign debts. For several years 
the Dominican Republic enjoyed a degree of stability 
under American customs control, butin, 1916, with the 
island nation once again in turmoil, President wood- 
row wmsoN dispatched U.S, Marines. This time an 
American military government ruled the republic di¬ 
rectly. In 1924 the Marines were at last withdrawn, but 
the U.S. retained control over Dominican customs 
until 1941, For the next two decades U.S. influence 
remained indirectj with the U.S, slowly moving 
after 1956 from support of Dominican dictator Rafael 
Trujillo to outright opposition to his rule. In 1961 Tru¬ 
jillo was assassinated, and the following year moder¬ 
ate leftist Juan Bosch was elected'president of the 
Dominican Republic, only to be overthrown by the 
armed forces nine months later, In 1965, after Bosch 


supporters precipitated civil war, President lyndon 
B. JOHNSONsent some 20,000 U.S. troops to theDomin- 
ican Republic, justifying American intervention on 
the grounds that Bosch was now a front man for inter¬ 
national communism. After the organization of 
AMERICAN states voted to establish an Inter-Ameri¬ 
can peace force, U.S. troops were withdrawn. Presi¬ 
dential elections held in the republic in 1966 placed in 
power a moderate, Joaquin Balaguer, who brought a 
greater measure of stability to Dominican politics. He 
was reelected in 1970. 

DOMINION OF NEW ENGLAND [1686-1689) 

Effort bp James II of England to combine 
northern Colonies under royal control/ Col 
lapsed when James was deposed, 1688 

In an attempt to bring his northern Colonies more 
closely under royal control and to strengthen their de¬ 
fenses against the French in Canada, James II of En¬ 
gland secured the revocation of Massachusetts’charter 
by the British courts and established the Dominion of 
New England in June, 1686. At first set up in tem¬ 
porary form under Joseph Dudley, it was formally 
launched in December of that year with the arrival of 
the governor. Sir Edmund andros. Under his rule the 
Colonies. or regions of Massachusetts, Plymouth, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
Maine were consolidated into a single province, In 
1688 New York and New Jersey were added to 
Andros’ domain. 

Acting in accord with royal directions and ruling 
without a representative assembly, Andros soon gen¬ 
erated great resentment by his strict enforcement of 
the navigation acts regulating Colonial trade, and 
declaring all land titles void unless validated, for a fee, 
by his government. When news that James II had 
been deposed in the Glorious Revolution of 1688-89 
reached the Colonies, Andros was ousted and im¬ 
prisoned, the Dominion of New England collapsed 
and separate Colonial governments were revived,. 

DONELSON, FORT (seeCm7IF«r) 

DOmmANi Alexander Willim (1808-1887) 

Missouri lawyer, soldier/ Led expedition in 

Mexican War/ Advocated Missouri’s neuiraliiy 

in Civil War 

Leaving his Missouri law practice in 1838 to serve as 
brigadier general of militia during the state’s cam¬ 
paign to drive out the mormons, Kentucky-born 
(1808) Alexander William Doniphan refused an order 
to execute Joseph smith and other Mormon leaders. 
Confirmed in his judgment when the execution, order 
was later rescinded, Doniphan returned to civilian 
life, only to be summoned back to arms in May, 
1846—to lead, with the rank of colonel, a regiment of 
Missouri volunteers in the Mexican war. Doniphan’s 
troops joined Gen. Stephen w. kearny’s expedition 


to New Mexico, where Doniphan helped set up a civil 
government and obtained a treaty from the Navaho 
Indians, Doniphan’s regiment then moved south, 
winning several battles and taking Chihuahua and 
Saltillo in northern Mexico, All in all, Doniphan’s ex¬ 
pedition covered 3600 miles in seven months, consid¬ 
ered the greatest long march in U.S, military annals, 
Later in life Doniphan opposed Missouri’s secession, 
advocating his state’s neutrality in the Civil War and 
declining to serve in the war himself. After the war he 
practiced law in Missouri until his death in 1887. 

DONNELLY, Ignatius (1851-1901) 

Author, political reformer/ Helped organize Na¬ 
tional Grange, Populist Party 

Lawyer, land speculator, orator, legislator, political 
reformer, author and literary eccentric, Philadelphia- 
born (1831) Ignatius Donnelly was acclaimed by his 
fellow radicals as a genius and castigated by his oppo¬ 
nents as the “prince of cranks,” After a short career as 
a lawyer, Donnelly sought riches as a Minnesota land 
speculator but was wiped out in the Panic of 1857. 
Turning to politics, he was elected as a Republican to 
the U.S, House of Representatives in 1862, serving 
there until 1869, by which time he had become reform 
minded. In 1867 he helped organize the Grange 
movement (see grange, national) and later became 
a LIBERAL republican and then a Greenback Demo¬ 
crat (see greenback movement) before helping to 
organize the populist party in 1892, at which time he 
made his oft-quoted remark: “Government injustice 
[breeds] the two great classes of tramps and million¬ 
aires.” In 1900 Donnelly was the Populist candidate 
for Vice President, by which, time he was almost as 
well known for Ills books as for his political views. In 
1882 he had published Atlantis: the Antediluvian 
World, which held that civilization began on that long- 
vanished, legendary island. In The Great Cryptogram 
(1888) Donnelly tried to prove that the plays attrib¬ 
uted to William Shakespeare were actually written by 
Francis Bacon. Donnelly’s last major work, the popu¬ 
lar Caesar’s Column (1891), forecast dirigibles and 
television and predicted world catastrophe unless 
economic and political reforms were effected in the 
U.S. Donnelly died in 1901, 

See Martin Ridge: Ignatius Donnelly. 

DONNER PARTY 

California-bound .settlers trapped in Sierra Ne¬ 
vada Mountains, 1846-41/ Survivors resorted to 
cannibalism 

In April, 1846, a party of settlers from Iowa, Missouri 
and Illinois set out in more than 40 horse- and ox- 
drawn wagons from Illinois for California, On July 
20, 1846, at Fort Bridget, Wyo., 87 members of the 
party made a fatal error. Instead of continuing on the 
established trail, they elected to follow George Don- 
ner and take the “Hastings Cut-off,” a little-known 


route south of Great Salt Lake in Utah. (The majority 
of the settlers took the accustomed trail and arrived 
safely in California.) 

After breaking a new trail through the rugged 
Wasatch Mountains, the Donner Party trekked across 
the searing Great Salt Lake Desert where many of 
their animals died from thirst or were stolen by In¬ 
dians, By Oct. 31, weeks behind schedule, they 
reached Truckee (now Donner) Lake, beneath the 
awesome Sierra Nevada range, the last barrier to Cal¬ 
ifornia. Already the pass through the mountains was 
choked with snow. Desperately short of food and 
weakened by hunger, the travelers built several log 
cabins to house themselves, and soon new snows 
sealed them in their mountain pri.son, The first death 
at the lake occurred Dec, 15, and the next day 10 men 
and 5 women set out on snowshoes to bring relief, 
During the two months it took for them to cross the 
range and then send back rescuers, meat gave out 
among those left behind, and to survive, the living ate 
the flesh of the dead, The party seeking help suffered 
similarly, living off their five fallen campanions be¬ 
fore reaching an outpost of civilization, Rescue par¬ 
ties were formed to bring out survivors, but heavy 
snows delayed them, and not until April 17,1847, was 
the last traveler saved. The Donner Party lost 39 
members, the worst toll of the California migration. 

DOOLEY, MR. (set Dunne, Finley Peter) 

DOOLITTLE, James Harold (1896- ) 

Army Air Corps general who led first U.S. W.W. 

II raid on Tokyo, April 18,1942/ Also fought in 
Africa and Europe 

With U,S. fortunes in world war ii at their lowest 
ebb, the American public was cheered by news that on 
April 18,1942, a flight of 16 carrier-based Army Air 
Corps B-25 medium bombers had raided the Japa¬ 
nese capita!, Tokyo, This action, the first American air 
offensive of the war against the Japanese homeland, 
was led by Lt. Col, (later Lt. Gen,) James H, Doolittle, 
a pioneer aviator who, both as a military and a civilian 
pilot, had achieved fame for his daredevil flying in 
numerous air races. 

The son of a California carpenter, Doolittle was 
born in 1896 and served as a pilot instructor during 
world war i. After the Tokyo raid he became a com¬ 
mander of American air forces in North Africa and 
Europe, Following the war Doolittle returned to pri¬ 
vate life but also served in anumber of advisory capac¬ 
ities to the Federal Government, 

DORR’S REBELLION (1842) 

Armed attempt, led by Thomas Dorr, to force re¬ 
form of Rhode Island’s constitution/ Dorr im¬ 
prisoned, 1844; released, 1845 

Still operating in the mid-1800s under the provisions 
of its 1663 Colonial charter, which granted suffrage 
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only to freeholders and their eldest sons, the govern¬ 
ment of Rhode Island was challenged in 1841 by a 
reform movement led by lawyer Thomas Wilson 
Dorr. In that year Dorr called a convention of the 
state’s disenfranchised to approve a new constitution 
based on universal manhood suffrage. When the leg¬ 
islature rejected this constitution, Dorr declared him¬ 
self governor in April, 1842, after an “election” in 
which his supporters were the main participants. The 
legally constituted government declared martial law 
and called out the militia to suppress the dissidents, In 
reply Dorr, together with a small group of followers, 
attempted to capture a state arsenal and to arm them¬ 
selves. Defeated, Dorr fled the state, but then returned 
to stand trial on a charge of high treason. Convicted 
(1844) and sentenced to life in prison, he was par¬ 
doned in 1845 by the state legislature, which by then 
was operating unde: a reformed constitution that had 
been the primary goal of the rebels. 

See Chilton Willimson: American Suffrage: From 
Property to Democracy, 1760-1860. 

DOS ?ASSOS John Roderigo (1896-1970) 

Novelist/ Critic of American institutions/ Au¬ 
thor of trilogy U.S.A, and other works 

Although applauded first by the extreme left and then 
by the extreme right, Chicago-born (1896) novelist 
John Dos Passes showed a remarkable intellectual 
consistency throughout his life. From first to last he 
remained a scathing critic of American political, eco¬ 
nomic and social practices that he felt debased the 
lofty idealism of the Founding Fathers, Deeply hos¬ 
tile to government power, regardless of its proposed 
uses, Dos Passes in almost all his works revealed the 
mind and heart of a philosophical anarchist. In his 
trilogy U.S.A. (1937)—composed of the novels The 
42nd Parallel (1930)^ 1919 (1932) and The Big Money 
(1936)—his villains included bureaucrats, con¬ 
servative trade unionists and industrialists, all of 
whom, he felt, combined to destroy the potential for 
decency and originality in ordinary men. His vitriolic 
portraits of American leaders in U.SJ., combined 
with his episodic and documentary style, made Dos 
Passes a literary and political celebrity. Later, after 
NEW DEAL liberalism had become enshrined in Amer¬ 
ican political life, Dos Passes turned his withering 
scorn upon many of the heroes of the moderate left, 
attacking them in works such as Mideentury {l%l) for 
the hypocrisy of their humanistic pretensions. Among 
his other notable novels are Three Soldiers (1921), 
Manhattan Transfer (1925) and the trilogy District of 
Columbia (1952), Dos Passos died in 1970 at age 74. 

DOUBLEDAY, Abner (1819-1898) 

Once thought to be originator of baseball/ Union 

officer/ Directed first Union shots of Civil War 

Although the claim that he invented the game of 
BASEBALL in 1839, at Cooperstown, N.Y,, has long 


since been discounted by most historians of the sport, 
Abner Doubleday’s fame still rests on the discredited 
story. The claim was never put forth by Doubleday 
himself but rather rested on the unsubstantiated rec¬ 
ollections of an elderly man who told the story in 
1907, many years after Doubleday’s death in 1893. 
Regardless of the baseball myth. Doubleday has a le¬ 
gitimate place in American history. As an artillery 
captain at Fort Sumter, S.C,, Doubleday aimed the 
first Union fire of the civil war in answer to the Con¬ 
federate bombardment of April 12,1861. Born in New 
York State in 1819, Doubleday graduated from West 
Point in 1842 and saw action in the Mexican war 
(1846-48); during the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
major general of volunteers, 

DOUGLAS, Stephen Arnold (1818-1861) 

Democratic senator from III, 1847-61/ Author 
of Kansas-Nebraska Act, 1854/ Participant in 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 1858/ Defeated for 
Presidency by Abraham Lincoln, 1860/Advocate 
of Western expansion and compromise between 
North and South 

As a pragmatic politician interested mainly in the 
preservation of the Union and its economic develop¬ 
ment, Illinois’ popular “Little Giant,” Stephen A, 
Douglas, strove mightily as his state’s Democratic 
senator to dampen the national passions aroused by 
the slavery issue. 

Born in Vermont in 1813, Douglas moved to Illinois 
when he was 20. There, as a young lawyer, he quickly 
made his mark in local Democratic politics, serving in 
the state legislature and on the state’s supreme court 
before his election, in 1842, to the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives. During his four years (1843-47) in the 
lower house, Douglas gained stature as an orator and 
a firm proponent of the settlement and exploitationof 
the West. In 1847 he was elected to the U.S. Senate 
where he would remain for the rest of his life, As 
chairman of the Committee on Territories, Douglas 
now had to deal with the ripening issue of the exten¬ 
sion of slavery to the new lands in the West. Searching 
for formulas that would satisfy both Northern anti¬ 
slavery and' Southern proslavery interests, Douglas 
joined henry clay in piloting the compromise of 
1850 through Congress, and then drafted the Kansas- 
NEBRASKA ACT of 1854, the latter an attempt to permit 
residents of the territories to decide the slavery ques¬ 
tion for themselves—'U policy that Douglas called 
“popular sovereignty.” In his search for an effective 
compromise on the slavery issue, Douglas apparently 
failed to appreciate,that the depth of feeling on both 
sides of the issue foredoomed all such efforts. He was 
appalled by the civil strife in Kansas that followed 
passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, when Northern¬ 
ers and Southerners poured into the territory and en¬ 
gaged in riot, rampage and murder to secure the 
upperhand, 

When, in 1857, Democratic President james bu- 
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chanan announced his support for Kansas’ proslav¬ 
ery lecompton CONSTITUTION, Douglas denounced 
the President’s policy as contrary to the true meaning 
of popular sovereignty.. By this act Douglas lost much 
of his support in the South, but he still believed in 
compromise and could not bring himself to join the 
antislavery forces. In the famous lincoln-douglas 
DEBATES (185 8), he stood on his record of conciliation, 
while ABRAHAM LINCOLN, his Illinois opponent for the 
Senate, declared firmly for a ban on the extension of 
slavery to the territories. Douglas retained his Senate 
seat that year, but the two men would meet again in 
1860 when Lincoln received the Republican nomina¬ 
tion for President, and Douglas became his Demo¬ 
cratic opponent. Douglas won his party’s nomination 
only after a bruising convention battle and the with¬ 
drawal of delegates from Southern states, who orga¬ 
nized a rump party and nominated a candidate of 
their own. The split in the Democratic Party doomed 
Douglas’ cause; although he received only 12 elec¬ 
toral votes, his popular vote total was less than half 
a million short of Lincoln’s, 

During the last months of the Buchanan Adminis¬ 
tration, Douglas worked furiously for yet another 
compromise to prevent Southern secession and civil 
war. But when war came he announced his complete 
support for President Lincoln’s policies and toured 
the Midwest making speeches urging “every Ameri¬ 
can citizen to rally around the flag of his country.” It 
was during this tour that he contracted typhoid fever, 
succumbing to the disease on June 3,1861, in Chicago, 
at age 48, 

See Damon Wells; Stephen A, Douglas: The Last 
Years, 1857-1861 and Robert Johannsen: Stephen A, 
Douglas, 

mUGUS, William Orville (1898- ) 

Appointed Associate Justice, U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1989/ Noted for many pro-civil liberties 
opinions/ Conservationist, author of books on 
wilderness 

A firm advocate of practically unlimited free speech. 
Supreme Court Justice William 0. Douglas wrote in 
a 1949 opinion that this right must be protected even 
when a speaker “stirs the public to anger, invites dis¬ 
putes, brings about.,, unrest or creates a distur¬ 
bance.” During his long tenure on the - Supreme 
Court-he was appointed in 4939—the keynote of 
Dou^as’ career has been a consistent effort to uphold 
the citizen’s civil liberties against challenges by local, 
state and Federal authority. This advocacy has earned 
him the general enmity of conservative lawyers and 
jurists who often accuse Douglas of defending indi¬ 
vidual rights at the expense of society’s well-being. 

Born in Minnesota in 1898, Douglas first achieved 
prominence as a professor at yale university Law 
School, Appointed to the securities and exchange 
commission in 1936, he,soon became its chairman 
(1937-39), A conservationist, Douglas is almost as 


well known for his many books on the wilderness as 
for his opinions as a justice. He is a forthright judicial 
activist and refers to the Supreme Court as the 
“keeper of the nation’s conscience,” 

T)Ol]GlASSJrederick(c. 1817-1895) 

Negro abolitionist, lecturer, writer/ Escaped 
slave/ Organized black regiments for Union 
in Civil War 

The son of an unknown white father and a Negro 
mother, Maryland-born (c, 1817) Frederick Douglass 
spent the first 21 years of his life as a slave, working 
as a house servant, a field hand and a shipyard 
laborer, During his childhood a kindly mistress 
schooled him in the alphabet, and Douglass then 
taught himself to read and write. Once imprisoned for 
attempting to flee bondage, Douglass, in 1838, finally 
made good his escape, marrying a free black woman 
and settling at New Bedford, Mass, There, taking the 
name Frederick Douglass (his name as a slave had 
been Frederick Augustus Washington Bailey),, he 
worked first as a laborer and then, after addressing an 
antislavery convention, as a full-time agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. (See abolition¬ 
ist MOVEMENT.) By the mid-1840s Douglass was fa¬ 
mous for his eloquence on behalf of his people, and 
to refute rumors that he had never been a slave, he 
published, in 1845, a full account of his years in bond¬ 
age. Fearing that the story of his early years would 
lead to his arrest and reenslavement, Douglass fled to 
Britain, where for two years he lectured on the evils 
of slavery, 

Wlnle in Britain Douglass secured sufficient funds 
to purchase his freedom, and in 1847 he returned ,to 
the U.S. to resume his work for the abolitionist cause, 
Settling in Rochester, N.Y., he published, for the next 
17 years, a weekly aimed at blacks called the North 
Star, later retitled Frederick Douglass's Paper. He also 
continued to lecture and lent his support to the 
women’s suffrage movement.‘During the civil war 
(1861-65) Douglass redoubled his efforts on behalf of 
his people, his numerous speeches against slaveiy at- 
tracting wide audiences. He urged fellow blacks to 
take up arms on behalf of the Union and helped or^ 
ganize two Negro regiments. In the postwar era 
Douglass, in, the Washington, D.C., weekly New Na¬ 
tional Era, urged that full civil rights be granted Ne¬ 
groes, During this period he also held a succession of 
Federal jobs, the last of which was U.S., minister to 
Haiti (1889-91), In 1884 Douglass was widely criti¬ 
cized for marrying a white woman. Unruffled, he re¬ 
plied that he was impartial—his first wife, he said, 
“was the color of my mother, and the second, the color 
of my father,” Politically active into his last years, 
Douglass died on Feb. 20, 1895, a day he spent at¬ 
tending a women’s suffrage, convention. 

See Philips. Foner; Frederick Douglass and Frederick 
Douglass: Life and Times of Frederick Douglass, 
Written by Himself, 
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Itinerant evangelical preacher/ Gave fire-and- 

brimstone sermons from Conn, to Miss. 

Hot-tempered, quarrelsome, energetic and eccentric, 
evangelist Lorenzo Dow wandered as an itinerant 
preacher through the backwoods of his native Con¬ 
necticut, where he was bom in 1777, down the east 
coast of the U.S. and from there into Alabama and 
Mississippi. His mission was to preach the Gospel and 
save sinners from the hellfire that he warned awaited 
the unrepentant, Dow even spent 18 months in Ire¬ 
land (1799-1801) trying to convert its firmly Roman 
Catholic population to his brand of Protestantism. 
His intemperate remarks once led to his conviction 
for libel and proved to be a frequent source of embar¬ 
rassment to his superiors in the Methodist Church, 
with which he was nominally affiliated. Toward the 
end of his life Dow gave up preaching, contenting 
himself with issuing tracts on salvation and preparing 
medicines he claimed would cure biliousness, Dow 
died in 1834 while sojourning in Maryland. 

m% Neal (1804-1897) 

Temperance advocate and politician/ Presiden¬ 
tial candidate, Prohibition Party, 1880 

A successful businessman, Maine-born (1804) Neal 
Dow turned away from commerce in middle age to 
devote his life to the cause of temperance. Both his 
training as a Quaker and his experience as an em¬ 
ployer led him to believe that liquor was an unmiti¬ 
gated evil. Elected mayor of Portland, Me,, in 1851, 
Dow lobbied for prohibition, his efforts achieving 
success when the legislature passed a temperance 
measure, the maine law, “stringent in its provisions 
and summary in its processes” as Dow had demanded. 
This success made Dow a sought-after lecturer at 
home and abroad. During the civil war Dow served 
as a brigadier general in the Union Army and then 
returned to the campaign for worldwide prohibition. 
In 1880 he received 10,305 votes as the prohibition 
party’s candidate for President, and five years later 
he helped secure a prohibition amendment to the 
Maine constitution. Dow remained active in the tem¬ 
perance movement until his death in 1897. 

See Frank L. Byrne: Prophet of Prohibition; Neal 
Dow and His Crusade, 

DOWNING, Andrew Jackson (1815-1852) 

Landscape andbuildingarchitect/ Specializedin 
: country houses and public gardens/ Designed 

White House grounds 

As a landscape arcliitect. New York-born (1815) An¬ 
drew Jackson Downing designed the grounds of the 
White House, the nation’s Capitol and the Smithso¬ 
nian Institution, As a building architect, he and cal- 
VERT VAUX designed many of the manor houses and 
gardens that graced the banks of the Hudson in 


Downing’s native New York, Among the architectural 
features for which Downing was noted in his day was 
the deep porch, or portico, supported and decorated 
by spidery columns and railings. Downing favored the 
use of wood, rather than stone or brick, as the basic 
building material for his houses. His architectural 
concepts, both for gardens and houses, had a lasting 
impact on America. These were expressed in his 
books, among them A Treatise on the Theory and 
Practice of Landscape Gardening (Ml) and Cottage 
Residences (1842). Downing died in 1852. 

DRAFT (see Conscription, Military; Selective Service) 

DRAFT RIOTS (1863) 

Provoked by Civil War conscription/ Worst riots 

occurred in New York City, July 13-16,1863 

Angered by the Union Conscription Act of March 3, 
1863, that allowed the rich to buy their way out of 
military service, and inflamed by the many antidraft 
statements of Democratic political leaders, the 
slum-dwelling masses of New York City were in a 
rebellious mood in July, 1863, as the date for the in¬ 
auguration of the draft drew near. Resentment was 
particularly high among thousands of impoverished 
Irish immigrants in the city, who angrily blamed Ne¬ 
groes for causing the civil war and feared competi¬ 
tion from free blacks for jobs. On Monday, July 13, 
1863, the day after publication of the first names 
drawn in New York for the draft, a frenzied crowd of 
about 50,000 destroyed conscription offices at Third 
Avenue and 46th Street. Yelling “to hell with the draft 
and the war,” mobs hunted down and hanged Ne¬ 
groes and looted and set fire to dozens of buildings. 
Among the mobs’ targets was the Colored Orphan 
Asylum, which was burned to the ground, its 233 chil¬ 
dren barely escaping the flames. Mobs also attacked 
the armory at Second Avenue and 21st Street, u.sing 
the weapons they obtained to increase the carnage. 

Virtually defenseless, with only 1000 police and 800 
militia on hand, New York City had fallen prey to 
mob rule. Citizens not participating in the riot could 
do little more than barricade themselves in their 
homes and hope for the best. For four days the wild 
rampage continued, ending only when 13 Union 
regiments arrived in New York to restore order. Con¬ 
ciliatory moves also helped. New York Democratic 
Governor horatio seymour, one of the draft’s most 
severe critics, now urged compliance with the law, and 
President abraham Lincoln announced his support 
for a Democratic-dominated commission to investi¬ 
gate conscription in the city. The Democratic machine 
that controlled New York City’s government also 
voted to pay the necessary $300 to buy temporary ex¬ 
emption for every reluctant draftee. By August, peace 
had returned, and the draft was resumed. 

The exact number of people killed in the riots.is 
unknown—and estimates vary widely from less than 
100 to as many as 2000—while property damage came 
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to more than $5 million. Similar riots occurred in 
Boston, Rutland, Vt,, Wooster, Ohio, and Portsmouth, 
N.H.; but none came close to matching the ferocity 
and intensity of the July 13-16,1863, rampage in New 
York, —‘ 

See James McCague: The Second Rebellion. 

DRAKE, Daniel (1785-1852) 

Physician, hospital administrator, medical 

educator/ Founded Ohio Medical College, 1819 

Born in 1785 into a poor Quaker family residing near 
Plainfield, N.J., and initially educated in medicine as 
an apprentice in a Cincinnati physician’s office. Dr. 
Daniel Drake became one of the nation’s pioneering 
medical educators and public health administrators. 
Founder of the Ohio Medical College (1819) (now the 
medical school of the University of Cincinnati), a 
mental asylum (1821), an eye infirmary (1827) and a 
school for the blind (1837)-all in Cincinnati—Dr. 
Drake was also a medical researcher of note. He was 
among the first to correlate disease with geography, 
and his Systematic Treatise... on the Principal Dis" 
eases of the Interior Valley of North America (1854) 
was long a classic medical text, Drake, who died in 
1852, was also a civic leader who helped establish 
Cincinnati’s circulating library and its teachers’ col¬ 
lege, and played an important role in planning Ohio’s 
system of canals, 

DRAKE, Sir Francis (c. 1540-1596) 

British admiral and privateer/ First Englishman 

and second European to circumnavigate globe, 

1577-80/ Claimed Pacific Northwest for Britain, 

1579 

In 1579 the first British ves.sel ever to cruise Pacific 
waters anchored in either what is now San Francisco 
Bay or Drake’s Bay farther north. The ship was the 
75-foot-long Golden Hind; its master, Francis Drake; 
its purpose, a voyage of plunder and exploration. 
After meeting on shore with Indians, the British sea 
captain named the land, now part of California, 
New Albion, and claimed it for Queen Elizabeth I, 
Since Britain never secured this claim upon Califor¬ 
nia, Drake’s North American explorations proved of 
secondary importance to his harassment and plunder 
of Spanish settlements and treasure ships along the 
Pacific coast of South and Central America. In this, 
Drake’s mission was a signal success, and when he re¬ 
turned to England in 1580-the second man to cir¬ 
cumnavigate the globe (the first being Ferdinand 
MAGELLAN)— his ship was loaded down with stolen 
bullion, a feat for which the queen knighted him. 
Born in England about 1540, Drake was appren¬ 
ticed as a youth to a sea captain, By the time he was 
in his early 20s, he was master of his own ship and 
soon was the scourge of the Spanish Main. Drake’s 
early raids on the Spanish made him, a hero in En¬ 
gland, and when in 1587 he sailed into Cadiz harbor 


and destroyed 33 Spanish vessels being outfitted for 
an attack upon Britain, he became the idol of his na¬ 
tion, Promoted to vice admiral in 1588, Drake played 
a leading role in destroying the Spanish Armada in 
the Engli.sh Channel on July 29 of that year. The rest 
of his life was an anticlimax. He returned to priva¬ 
teering against the Spanish and won some rich prizes, 
but he also suflered some defeats, before dying at sea 
in 1596, 

See A. L Rowse: Expansion of Elizabethan England. 

DRAKE’S OIL WELL 

First well drilled to secure petroleum, Titusville, 

Pa., 1859/ Salt-drilling technique adopted 

Until 1859 oil, then widely used in lamps and for pa¬ 
tent medicine, was scooped up from shallow, hand- 
dug pits at sites where the petroleum seeped to the 
surface. This primitive method of collection could not 
supply the growing demand, and in the late 1850s a 
New York lawyer, George H. Bissell, hit upon the idea 
of drilling for oil. Bissell hired a former railroad con¬ 
ductor, Edwin L. Drake, to conduct this operation on 
oil-seep land at Titusville, Pa, After months of frus¬ 
tration caused by the soft, water-logged soil that kept 
collapsing into the well shaft, Drake decided to use 
iron pipe to line the hole as it was being drilled, thus 
preventing cave-ins. The technique, already in use for 
salt drillingj proved successful and has been used ever 
since. Drake’s crew struck oil at about 69 feet on Aug, 
28,1859, and in a few weeks the world’s first oil rush 
was on, (See petroleum industry.) 

DRAPER, John William (1811-1882) 

Physician, scientist, historian and phiksopher/ 

President, New York V. Medical School, 

1850-73 „ 

Philosopher, chemist, historian and educator, En¬ 
glish-born (1811) John William Draper pursued his 
multifaceted career with a distinction that was to 
make him famous in scientific and academic circles 
throughout the Western world. After immigrating to 
the U.S. about 1834, Draper took his medical degree 
at the University of Peiimsylvania in 1836 and three 
years later was prominent in organizing New York 
University’s medical school, which he served as a pro¬ 
fessor of chemistry and as president (1850-73), In his 
book Human Physiology (1856) Draper included the 
first photomicrographs-pictures taken through a 
microscope-ever printed, and the text was for many 
years a standard work for medical students. As a phi¬ 
losopher and historian, Draper is best remembered 
for his History of the Intellectual Development of Eu¬ 
rope (1863), History of the American Civil War (3 vols,, 
1867-70) and his History of the Conflict between Reli¬ 
gion and Science (Wd)—[]\i 2 last being one of the 
19th century’s major philosophical attacks upon mys¬ 
ticism and revelation as sources of knowledge. Draper 
died in 1882 at the age of 70, 
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See Edward A. White; Science and Religion in Ameri¬ 
can Tliouglit; The Impact of Naturalism. 

DRED SCOTT DECISION (1557) 

Supreme Court ruling that denied Negro right to 

sue for freedom in Federal court/ Prohibited 

Congress from barring slaveryin territories 

Upon his inauguration as President, March 4,1857, 
Democrat james buchanan spoke to the people of a 
pending Supreme Court decision, which was awaited 
with uneasy anticipation throughout the land, Refer¬ 
ring to the case of Dred Scott v. Sandford, the Presi¬ 
dent appealed to “all good citizens” to accept the 
court’s ruling “whatever this may be,” Buchanan had, 
in fact, already learned that the suit for freedom by 
the slave Dred Scott, which was based on his having 
lived inn territory where slavery was prohibited, was 
to be: rejected and that the ruling would deny Con¬ 
gress the power to keep slavery out of a U.S, territory, 

Dred Scott (c. 1795-1858) lived most of his life as 
an , obscure, illiterate slave. In the 1830s, Scott had 
been purchased by Array surgeon John Emerson and 
accompanied his master to military posts in the free 
state of Illinois and Wisconsin Territory, where slav¬ 
ery was barred under the Missouri compromise of 
1820, After Emerson’s death in 1844, his widow in¬ 
herited Scott, Mrs, Emerson opposed slavery, but in¬ 
stead of giving Scott his freedom, she agreed to allow 
several antislavery men, including Henry Blow, the 
son of Scott’s original owner, to seek a court decision 
on the rights of a slave who had lived in free territory. 
Scott’s lawyers sued Mrs. Emerson, and a lower court 
in St. Louis declared Scott free, but the Missouri Su¬ 
preme Court in 1852 returned him to servitude. At this 
time Mrs, Emerson married Dr, C, C, Chaffee, an 
abolitionist congressman from Massachusetts, who 
decided to use Scott to launch another legal attack on 
slavery. As an abolitionist congressman, Dr, Chaffee 
did not want to be sued by Scott’s lawyers, for the ac¬ 
tion would have. seemed too obviously contrived as a 
test case. So he “sold” Scott to his wife’s brother, J, F. 
A, Sanford of New York, and the cm of Dred Scott 
V. , Sandford (Sanford’smame was misspelled by the 
court clerk) reached the U.S, Supreme Court in 1856. 

Two days after Buchanan’s appeal for unity, Chief 
Justice RocjER B. TANEY announced the decision of the 
court. By a seven to two vote it denied Scott his free¬ 
dom. on the grounds that he remained a slave in Mis¬ 
souri and therefore had no right to sue. But Taney’s 
ruling went far beyond the narrow confines of the 
case. In his written opinion, the Chief Justice stated 
that blacks had since the time of the Declaration of 
Independence been regarded “as beings of an inferior 
order,.. who had no rights a white man was bound 
to respect,” and no Negro could be a citizen of any 
state regardless of whether ;he was slave or free, 
Therefore, no Negro was, ever entitled to sue. If Taney 
had ended: his opinion here, the outcry against the 
court might not have been so widespread and bitter 


throughout the North, But he went on to say that even 
were Scott accorded the right to sue, he would lose his 
case, since the mere fact of his having lived in free 
territory did not make him a free man. This was so, 
said Taney, because the Fifth Amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution (see constitutional amendments) 
provides that no person may be deprived of his prop¬ 
erty without due process of law; therefore, the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise, which prohibited slavery in the 
Wisconsin Territory,was unconstitutional-becauseit 
denied a slave owner the right to take his property into 
that territory without running the risk of loss. Taney’s 
opinion was the more unusual in that the Missouri 
Compromise, which he ruled unconstitutional, had 
already been effectively repealed three years earlier 
by Congress when it passed the kansas-nebraska 
ACT. But by denying Congress the power to ban slav¬ 
ery in any territory, Taney’s opinion dealt a stinging 
blow to antislavery forces. 

Reaction to the decision was instantaneous and in 
direct conflict with Buchanan’s pious appeal for unity, 
While supporters of slavery rejoiced, Buchanan’s own 
Democrats split over the decision, and Republicans 
were universally outraged. Throughout the North, 
defiance of the court’s “wicked and false judgmenf’ 
was proclaimed, and the slavery question, far from 
receding, burned with renewed incandescence. 

As for Scott, his owner freed him a few days after 
the court decision, and he worked at odd jobs in St. 
Louis until his death in 1858. 

mmm,Theodore [1871-1945) 

Novelist and critic of American society/ Author 

of An American Tragedy and many other works 

Harshly realistic in style, bitter in condemnation of 
American values and pessimistic in tone, the novels of 
Indiana-born (1871) Theodore Dreiser stand today as 
slashing attacks on American capitalism of an earlier 
era. Condemned at the start of his novelistic careeras 
a pornographer and in his later years as a Socialist, 
Dreiser remained, from first to last, an unremitting 
social critic, Dreiser began his career as a Midwestern 
journalist and came to New York City in 1904, There 
for many years he earned his living as an editor of 
pulp magazines while practicing his craft as a novelist. 
His first novel. Sister Carrie (1900), published before 
he came to New York, had been widely condemned 
as obscene and was quickly withdrawn from circula¬ 
tion, Several other novels soon followed, but it was 
not until the publication of An American Dagedy 
(1925) that Dreiser achieved recognition as a major 
literary figure, a naturahst in the tradition of French 
author Emile Zola, Dreiser then devoted most of the 
remainder of his life to nonfictional works, most of 
which were tracts in favor of socialism, His lastnovel. 
The Stoic> was published in 1947, two years after'his 
death. ■ . , 

See Robert H. Elias: Theodore Dreiser, Apostle of 
Nature. 
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Daniel [1797-1879) 

Stock manipulator/ Railroad magnate/ Impor¬ 
tant figure in battle over control of Erie R.R. 

Born in 1797 to a New York State larm family, Daniel 
Drew secured great wealth as one of the most infa¬ 
mous Wall Street speculators of the mid-19th century, 
before dying penniless in 1879. After working as a 
circus hand, cattle drover, innkeeper and operator of 
a steamboat line, Drew first appeared on Wall Street 
in 1844 and through shrewd and;sometimes unethical 
stock , dealings made himself a director of the Erie 
Railroad by the late 1850s, Now able to manipulate 
Erie securities. Drew issued watered stock in the line 
and so neglected rail maintenance that the Erie soon 
became notorious for accidents, After unsuccessfully 
trying to wrest control of the New York and Harlem 
Railroad from Cornelius Vanderbilt in 1864, Drew 
was joined by jay gould and james risk in a fight 
(1866-68) to prevent Vanderbilt from gaining control 
of the Erie, in this “Erie War,” both sides hired thugs, 
issued fraudulent securities and bribed politicians, 
with the Drew-Fisk-Gould triumvirate emerging the 
victor. In 1870, however, Gould and FLsk turned on 
Drew and nearly destroyed him financially by their 
manipulations of Erie stock, Drew never recovered 
from this blow, and the Panic of 1873 brought about 
his utter.ruin. Before his financial collapse, Drew, a 
Methodist, helped establish Drew Theological Semi¬ 
nary, now a part of Drew University, at Madison, N.J, 
See Bouck White: The Book of Daniel Drew. 

John (1858-1927) 

Actor noted for Shakespearean comedy roles/ 

Starred with Maude Adams among others 

The son of an actor and actress, the younger John 
Drew was born in Philadelphia in 1853, He began his 
stage career in his mother’s theatrical company but in 
1875 joined the troupe of Augustine Daly with whom 
he would be associated for, many years. In the ensuing 
decades the artistocratic-Iooking Drew established a 
reputation as America’s leading actor in both Shake¬ 
spearean and modern comedies, his Petruchio in The 
Taming of the Shrew being widely considered a classic 
performance, and his several roles opposite maude 
ADAMS making him one of the most admired leading 
men of his day, Drew gloried in his title, “the first 
gentleman of the stage,” and so successful was he in 
imparting nobility to the characters he portrayed that 
author booth tarkington once wrote of him that he 
could even “play Simon Legree into a misunderstood 
gentlemen,” Active into his 70Si Drew wrote an auto-: 
biography, Years on the Stage, beforehis death in 
1927, The Drew family acting tradition continued 
through, his sister Georgiana who had married 
Maurice Barrymore, (See BARRYMORE FAMILY.): 

DRUG ADDICTION [see Narcotics and Narcotic 
Drug Acts) 


DUANE, William (1760-1885) 

Pro-Jefferson editor and Journalist/ Twice in¬ 
dicted under Alien and Sedition Acts for attacks 
on John Adams 

As a journalist in India in the late 1780s, American- 
born (1760) William Duane so persistently criticized 
British policies in that country that his property was 
confiscated and his deportation ordered. After a so¬ 
journ in London, where he pleaded in vain for resti¬ 
tution of his losses, Duane returned to America and 
settled in Philadelphia, where he was an editor of 
the Aurora, a political journal of which he became 
sole editor in 1798, With the Aurora as his platform, 
Duane pilloried the.policies of federalist President 
JOHN ADAMS and was twice indicted (though never 
convicted) under the alien and sedition acts. 
Duane’s hammering attacks on these acts, his opposi¬ 
tion to the brewing conflict with France (see xyz 
affair) and his exposure of a Federalist plot to pre¬ 
vent the election of THOMAS JEFFERSON as President 
made Duane a hero to the Jeffersonians, With Jeffer¬ 
son’s election in 1800, Duane’s major work was done, 
Appointed thereafter to, a number of minor public 
offices, he continued as editor of the Aurora until 
1822, Duane, died in 1835. 

DmmiY, David [1892- ) 

President, International Ladies Garment Work¬ 
ers Union [ILGWU), 1982-66/ Political ally of 
Democratic Administrations/Built ILGWU into 
one of the nation’s strongest unions 

As a 16-year-old baker in Lodz, Russia, in 1908, 
Russian-born (1892) David Dubin.sky led his first 
strike against an employer—in this case his own fa¬ 
ther. Later exiled as a radical to Siberia by the czarist 
police, Dubinsky escaped and immigrated (1911) to 
New York, where he found employment in the gar¬ 
ment trade, then notorious for its sweatshop working 
conditions. Soon the young immigrant was in the 
thick of union organizing activities for the fledgling 
International Ladies Garment' Workers Union 
(ILGWU), By 1920 he was chairman of a local and a 
known opponent of the Communists and labor rack¬ 
eteers, both of whom had infiltrated the union, After 
a series of disastrous strikes led by the Communists, 
Dubinsky was called, upon to take over the chief 
office of the ILGWU, becoming its president in 1932. 
Taking advantage of the prolabor atmosphere gener¬ 
ated by the new deal, Dubinsky was able to increase 
his union’s membership from less than 40,000 to 
about 200,000 by 1935, In thatyearhehelped organize 
the Committee for Industrial Organizations, but did 
not join in when it bolted the American federation 
OF LABOR (AFL) to establish a rival labor organiza¬ 
tion, the CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

(CIO),. 

Throughout the 1930s and 1940s Dubinsky main¬ 
tained a close , tie with the-Democratic Administra- 
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tions in Washington. Under his leadership the union 
became the dominant power in the garment industry, 
its many resources being put at the disposal of small 
employers as well as workers, and its welfare pro¬ 
grams of medical and retirement benefits, vacation 
retreats, housing and college scholarships serving as a 
model for other unions. In the 1950s Dubinsky used 
his influence to help reunite the AFL and CIO into a 
single labor federation; his authority was employed in 
establishing an antiracketeering code for member 
unions, Heretired in 1966. 

DU BOIS, William Edward Burghardt {I868~196i) 

Black educator, writer, spokesman/ Helped or¬ 
ganize Niagara Movement, 1905/ Edited Crisis, 

1910-34/ Renounced U.S. citizenship, 1962 

A personally fastidious, elegantly goateed scholar, 
William Edward Burghardt (W.E.B.) Du Bois fought 
for Negro rights with an aggressiveness that antici¬ 
pated the black militancy of half a centuiy later. From 
his teens until his death at 95, Du Bois dedicated his 
life to securing equality for his fellow Negroes, Born 
in Massachusetts in 1868, Du Bois studied at Fisk and 
Harvard and in Berlin before becoming a professor of 
economics, history and sociology at Wilberforce Col¬ 
lege and Atlanta University, He was a prolific writer, 
his two most admired works being The Philadelphia 
Negro iim) and Souls of Black Folk (1903). By the 
turn of the century Du Bois was widely recognized as 
the leader of Negro opposition to the gradualism of 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON whose acceptance of segre¬ 
gation would lead, said Du Bois, only to perpetual 
“humiliation and inferiority” for America’s blacks. In 
1905 Du Bois helped organize the Niagara Movement 
out of which grew the national association for the 

ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE (NAACP), and 
from 1910 to 1934 he edited the NAACP’s journal, the 
Crisis. With the Crisis as his vehicle, Du Bois slowly 
moved from a supporter of integration to a spokes¬ 
man for black separatism. His increasingly radical 
views caused him to leave the NAACP in 1948, and 
finally, embittered at the slow pace of black libera¬ 
tion, he joined the U.S. Communist Party in 1961,left 
the U.S, for Ghana in 1962 and soon renounced his 
American citizenship. He died in Ghana in 1963. 

See W. E, B. Du Bois: The Autobiography of W. E. B. 
Du Bois; A Soliloquy on Viewing My Life from tire 
Last Decade of Its First Century. 

DWmJoseph {1647-1720). 

Governor, Dominion of New England,^ 1686/ 

Governor, Mass., 1702-15 

Son of a Colonial governor of Massachusetts and 
himself a governor of the Colony, Joseph Dudley was 
one of the most detested men of his time. Born in 
Roxbury, Mass,, in 1647, and a graduate of harvard 
(1665), Dudley was chosen by his compatriots to go to 
England in 1682 to protest against the loss of the Mas¬ 


sachusetts Colony’s charter. Though he may have 
protested, he also feathered his own nest, securing for 
himself appointment as temporary head of the 
Crown’s newly established dominion of new En¬ 
gland, After seven months in office he was replaced, 
In December, 1686, by Sir edmund andros, whom he 
served loyally as a member of the governor’s council, 
When Andros was overthrown in 1689, Dudley was 
charged with numerous crimes but was exonerated 
during a trial In England, He returned to the Colonies 
in 1690, this time to New York, where he served as a 
Colonial official and finally, in 1702, achieved his 
lifetime goal of being appointed governor of Massa¬ 
chusetts, Immensely unpopular, both for his earlier 
activities and his autocratic rule, Dudley was finally 
replaced in 1715, five years before his death in 1720 
at the age of 72. 

DUE PROCESS CLAUSES (see Constitutional 
AmendmentsSth and 14th Amendments) 

dVm, William (1747-1799) 

Revolutionary leader, financier and speculator/ 

Delegate to Continental Congress, 1777-79 

As a supplier of masts for the Royal Navy, English- 
born (1747) William Duer grew rich in America, es¬ 
tablishing himself as a gentleman merchant with an 
estate on the banks of the Hudson River. As a New 
York delegate (1777-79) to the continental 
CONGRESS, he built a reputation as a skilled financier. 
As one of the chief contractors for the Continental 
Army, he enriched himself still more. After the Revo¬ 
lution, Duer served briefly (1789-90) as Assistant 
Secretaiy of the Treasury, but prospects for increased 
wealth beckoned, and he resigned his post to specu¬ 
late firstin land and then in Government bonds. When 
the price of his holdings sharply declined in 1792, 
Duer and his associates were ruined. Their downfall 
is often credited with setting off the New York City 
financial panic of that year. Imprisoned for debt in 
1792, Duer threatened to expose corruption in high 
Government circles unless his release was secured, But 
the threats proved empty, and Duer stayed in prison 
for most of his remaining years. He died a broken 
man in 1799, 

WMKfAlene Bertha (1920- ) 

Becamefirst woman admiral in U.S. Navy, 1972/ 

Served as nurse in W.W.II and Korean War 

During her long career as a U.S. Navy nurse, Alene 
Bertha Duerk asserts that she has attempted to lead by 
the force of “the example that I set” rather than 
through the maintenance of strict discipline,'So suc¬ 
cessful has she been in this that in 1970, tlie then Cap¬ 
tain Duerk was made director of the Navy’s Nurse 
Corps and two years later was appointed the first 
woman rear admiral in the history of the U.S, Navy. 
Born in Ohio in 1920, Alene Duerk graduated from 


the Toledo (Ohio) School of Nursing in 1941 and was 
commissioned an ensign in 1943, She served in the 
Pacific during world war ii, returning to private life 
in 1946, Recalled to active duty during the Korean 
war (1950-53), she decided to make the U.S, naval 
service her life career and advanced in rank to captain 
in 1967. Upon her nomination to flag rank, a fellow 
admiral, referring to the growing feminist movement, 
stated that Admiral Duerk would be a “visible repre¬ 
sentative of [all] women” in the Navy. 

DUKE,/fl/MCs Buchanan (1856-1925) 

Founder of American Tobacco Co., 1890/ Bene¬ 
factor of Duke U. 

Working shortly after the civil war as a young boy 
with his father and brother on their devastated family 
farm near Durham, N.C,, James Buchanan Duke 
helped his elders parlay a small tobacco crop into 
what would become a major fortune, After transport¬ 
ing their tobacco to market in a tobacco-short region 
of the state, the Dukes returned home and used their 
proceeds to buy up other farmers’ tobacco, which they 
then marketed at a further profit, By 1872 the Duke 
family had built a large tobacco business, and 15- 
year-old James, who had been born on the family 
farm in 1856, was already an executive. In 1881 the 
Dukes, at the urging of James, began using new ma¬ 
chines to roll massive quantities of cigarettes. Cutting 
prices and employing heavy advertising, James and 
his competitors went on to change the nation’s smok¬ 
ing habits, weaning tobacco users away from cigars, 
So successful was James Duke that by 1890 he had 
provided the leadership for the formation of a nation¬ 
wide tobacco combine, the American Tobacco Co,, 
which soon monopolized the sale of all tobacco 
products in the nation except cigars, Although the 
monopoly was dissolved by court order In 1911, Duke 
was already one of the world’s richest men and, as the 
founder of the mammoth Southern Power Co, (1904), 
his interests now extended into public utilities, In 
1924, the year before his death, Duke established the 
Duke Endowment, which has grown into one of the 
nation’s largest foundations, Its best-known project 
was the funding of Duke University, in Durham. 

dVim, Daniel, Jr. (1722-1797) 

Maryland lawyer, public official and pamphlet¬ 
eer/Attacked British Stamp Act with phrase '‘no 
taxation without representation" 

Although he opposed taxation of the Colonies by 
Parliament, Maryland-born (1722) Daniel Dulany- 
son of the prominent Maryland Colonial legislator of 
the same name—was essentially a moderate and a 
loyal subject of the Crown, Trained in England, well 
read in the law and highly articulate, Dulany was 
widely considered the Colonies’ leading attorney, and 
his career was marked by a variety of high elective and 
appointive positions in his native Maryland. He 


achieved wide popularity through his pamphlet 
(1765) attacking the Stamp Act~a broadside that 
raised the cry of “no taxation without representation.” 
He could not, however, support the growing radical 
faction among the Colonists, and during the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR he did not hide his Loyalist sym¬ 
pathies, In 1781 the victorious patriots confiscated 
most of Dulany’s property, and the once-hailed attor¬ 
ney was now generally reviled. He lived out his life in 
obscurity, dying in Baltimore in 1797 at the age of 74, 
See Aubrey Land: The Dulanys of Maryland. 

DULLES, John Foster (1888-1959) 

Secretary of State, 1953-59/Adviser, San Fran¬ 
cisco Conference, 1945/ Negotiator, Japanese- 
American Peace Weaty, 1951/ Advocated strong 
opposition to Soviet expansionist policies in 
post-W.W. II era 

Few Americans played a more crucial role in deter¬ 
mining U.S. foreign policy during tlie post-woRLD 
WAR II years than John Foster Dulles, For decades a 
prominent New York attorney and Protestant lay 
leader, Dulles was a stalwart opponent of commu¬ 
nism, which he opposed on religious as well as politi¬ 
cal grounds. During his tenure as President dwight 
D. EISENHOWER’S Secretary of State (1953-59), Dulles 
sought to create a globe-girdling system of alliances 
among the non*Communist powers with which to ring 
the Communist nations: the Soviet Union, the Peo¬ 
ple’s Republic of China and the East European satel¬ 
lite nations, His aim was not only to contain Soviet 
expansionism but ultimately to roll back the tide by 
ousting Communist governments at least from East 
Europe if not from China as well. Using the already 
established north Atlantic treaty organization 
as a model, Dulles created the southeast asia treaty 
organization in 1954 and helped sponsor the Cen¬ 
tral Treaty Organization of the Middle East in 1959. 
The U.S. did not officially join this latter alliance, 
which became moribund almost as soon as it was 
formed, 

Impatient with and scornful of the policy of con¬ 
tainment practiced by the Administration (1945-53) 
of President harry s, truman, Dulles often spoke in 
bellicose terms, and during the 1952 election cam¬ 
paign called for the liberation of the “captive na¬ 
tions,” Once in office, however, Dulles found it next 
to impossible to match actions to his words, His at¬ 
tempt to force Egyptian cooperation with the U.S. re¬ 
sulted only in Egypt’s drift toward close ties with the 
Soviets, In 1956, when Hungarians rose up against 
their Communist leaders, Dulles could do little more 
than express sympathy for the Hungarians after So¬ 
viet tanks crushed their rebellion, Despite such set¬ 
backs, Dulles’ stewardship was marred by only minor 
accretions to Communist power, specifically in North 
Vietnam and Cuba, and at the same time there was a 
slight thaw in Soviet-American relations following the 
armistice that ended the Korean war (July, 1953), 
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For six years Dulles retained the confidence of Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, and resigned his office only when 
gravely ill with cancer. 

John Foster Dulles was born in Washington, D.C,, 
in 1888, the grandson of President benjamin 
Harrison's Secretary of State, John Watson Foster, 
Upon graduating from Princeton (1908), Dulles stud¬ 
ied law and then took up its practice in New York 
City, After serving as counsel to the U.S, Peace Com¬ 
mission (1918-19) that helped draw up the Versailles 
TREATY ending world war i, Dulles returned to pri¬ 
vate practice. Prominent as both a churchman and a 
Republican with internationalist leanings, he was an 
obvious choice as adviser to attend the San Francisco 
Conference (1945) that organized the united 
nations. In 1948 he was a close counselor of Repub¬ 
lican presidential candidate Thomas e. dewey and 
would almost certainly have been Dewey’s Secretary 
of State had the New York governor won the election. 
Appointed by Dewey to the U.S, Senate from New 
York in July, 1949, Dulles failed to win election to that 
post the following November, In 1951 the Truman 
Administration appointed him chief U.S, negotiator 
in the peace talks with Japan, and the resulting treaty 
(September, 1951) was largely his work. A strong sup¬ 
porter of General Eisenhower’s presidential candi¬ 
dacy in 1952, Dulles secured his lifetime ambition 
when President-elect Eisenhower designated him 
Secretary of State. During Dulles’ tenure in office, the 
President generally deferred to his judgment on for¬ 
eign. policy matters, Dulles died in May, 1959, a 
month after resigning from the Cabinet. 

DULUTH (DULHUT), Sieur {Daniel Greysolon) 
{1636-1710) 

French explorerl Clamed Lake Superior and 

upper Mississippi regions for France 

A talent for making friends among Indians was to 
serve French explorer Daniel Greysolon, Sieur 
Duluth (DuLhut), well during his journeys into the 
wilderness around Lake Superior and in the upper 
Mississippi River valley. Thanks to Duluth’s explora¬ 
tions, France gained a vast, if short-lived, empire in 
what is now the American Midwest. Born of nobility 
near Paris in 1636, Duluth went to Montreal in 1672, 
and six years later, under orders from the French 
Governor of new prance, comte de frontenac, set 
out on an expedition into the uncharted West. In 1679, 
after negotiating a peace between the Sioux and their 
hereditary Ojibway enemies, he explored the region 
southwest of Lake Superior and claimed the area for 
France; An alliance with the Sioux, worked out by 
Duluth, opened the area to French trappers and fur 
traders, Duluth later built Fort St, Joseph on the St. 
Clair River (1686), but Indian wars kept him from 
achieving his ambition oftraveling west to the Pacific, 
Duluth died in Montreal in 1710, The city of Duluth, 
in Minnesota, is named for him. 

See Francis Parkinan: A Half Century of Conflict, 


DUMBARTON OAKS CONFERENCE {1944) 

Drafted blueprint for United Nations 

With victory in world war ii drawing steadily closer, 
representatives of the U.S,, Britain, the Soviet Union 
and China met, in 1944, at Dumbarton Oaks, an estate 
in Washington, D.C., to plan a postwar international 
peacekeeping organization. From their deliberations, 
which began on Aug. 21, 1944, and ended the fol¬ 
lowing October, came the framework of the united 
nations, an organization that the delegates agreed 
would be “open to all peace-loving nations as sover¬ 
eign equals,” But not all issues concerning U.N, pro¬ 
cedures were resolved at the conference and a major 
outstanding question was that of the right of the Great 
Powers to veto Security Council resolutions, Such 
issues were later settled at the Yalta and san Fran¬ 
cisco conferences of 1945. 

DUNBAR, Paul Laurence {1872-1906) 

Negro poet, novelist/ Author of lym of Lowly 

Uk and other works 

When Paul Laurence Dunbar graduated from a Day- 
ton, Ohio, high school in 1891, he yearned to become 
a lawyer. But being poor and black, Dunbar was 
forced to settle for a job as an elevator operator. He 
was, however, a talented writer and .soon found an 
outlet for his poems in local newspapers. In 1893 
Dunbar paid $125 to have his poetry published in 
booklet form, meeting the cost by selling the workj 
called Oak and Ivy, to passengers on his elevator, 
With the help of white friends, Dunbar, in 1895, pub¬ 
lished a second collection of poems, Majors and 
Minors, that was eventually reviewed in Harper's 
Weekly by prominent author-editor william dean 
HOWELLS, Howells, who became Dunbar’s foremost 
literary champion, saw in the young black’s work a 
unique lyrical quality that expressed the sufferings 
and strivings of the Negro race. In 1896 Dunbar pub¬ 
lished Lyrics of Lowly Life, and soon his writing, 
which included novels as well as poems, became 
widely popular, and he was in great demand for pub¬ 
lic readings. Worn out from overwork, and in ill 
health, he died in his birthplace, Dayton, in. 1906. 

Dmcmjsadora {1878-1927) 

Pioneer of interpretive dancing/ Ghampion of 

freedom of expression in art and in lifestyles 

When a freakish auto accident took the life of Isadora 
Duncan at the age of 49, her name was still anathema 
to many Americans, For years she had been attacked 
as an artistic clown, a loose-living bohemian and a 
Communist menace, Born in San Francisco (1878), 
Isadora Duncan began dancing almost as soon as she 
could walk and by the age of six had formed a dancing 
“school” for neighborhood children. At 17 she went 
to Chicago and then New York, but unable to gain 
acceptance for her fiighly personal dancing style- 


which was neither in the tradition of formal ballet nor 
in keeping with musical-comedy practices—she soon 
left for Europe aboard a cattle boat. Traveling 
through Europe from London to Budapest, Miss 
Duncan established herself as a revolutionary dance 
artist; Her barefooted performances, spontaneous in¬ 
terpretive movements, diaphanous Greek tunics and 
great beauty ail found ready acceptance among the 
Continent’s artistic elite and .sophisticated audiences, 
for whom classical ballet had come to seem overly 
stylized and mechanical.: As she danced freely, she 
lived freely, paying scant mind to proper society’s 
conventions. She scandalized and titillated two conti¬ 
nents with her two illegitimate children, numerous 
affairs and public espousal of free love. At the height 
of her fame, in 1913, both her children were drowned, 
but eventually recovering from this blow, Isadora 
Duncan moved to Russia in 1921, there to open a 
dancing school in Moscow. In 1922 Miss Duncan 
married a half-mad Russian poet, and after his suicide 
a few years later, she took up residence on the French 
Riviera. There, in 1927, while riding in an open car, 
her scarf caught in a wheel spoke and strangled her. 
See Victor I. Seroff: The Real Isadora. 

DUNCANSON, Robert {c. 1820-c. 1872) 

Negro painter/ Known for landscapes andmurals 

Thefirst American black to achieve wide recognition 
as a painter, Robert S. Duncanson was born about 
1820 in New York State and grew up in Canada. In 
1841, when other Negroes were fleeing to Canada via 
the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, Duncauson returned 
to the U.S. and settled near Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
he worked as a daguerreotypist and spent his' spare 
time painting. Although Cincinnati at the time was 
quite Sou them in outlook,ithad a large abolitionist 
faction whose members encouraged Duncanson in his 
artistic ambitions, Within a few years Duncanson’s 
lyrical nature scenes had made him well known lo¬ 
cally, and he secured numerous commissions. His 
most famous works are his murals (1843-51) for tlie 
Cincinnati home of Nicholas Longwortli (now the 
TaflMuseura) and the paintings titled “Lotus Eaters” 
(1870) and “Blue Hole” (1851), in the collection of the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Duncanson died in Detroit 
about 1872, 

DUNKARDS (CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN) 

Pacifist religious sect of German-Baptist origins/ 

First settled in Pa., 1719 

A Protestant sect that had its origins in early 18th- 
century Germany, the Dimkards, or Bunkers (offi¬ 
cially Church of the Brethren), derive their name 
from their unusual method of baptism, Those about 
to be accepted into the denomination kneel in the 
water and are dunked face forward three times, each 
submersion performed in the name of a different 
member of the Trinity, Driven from Germany for 


their religious nonconformity and pacifism, the Dun- 
kards settled in Germantown (now part of Philadel¬ 
phia), Pa., in 1719 on land donated by william penn. 
There they printed the first German Bible in America 
and from Germantown eventually spread out across 
Pennsylvania and the nation, 

Dunkards follow the New Testament with literal 
devotion, practicing rituals such as the love feast (the 
Lord’s Supper) and the wa,shing of feet. Their ideals 
are to live simply, avoiding alcohol, tobacco, worldly 
amusements, oaths, legal entanglements and partici¬ 
pation in war. Their refusal to serve in the armed 
forces early earned them the condemnation of their 
fellow citizens, but their willing contributions to war 
relief during recent major conflicts have been widely 
praised, Today the Church of the Brethren claims 
about 200,000 members. Three smaller offshoot 
churches have a total of about 50,000 congregants, 

DUNMORE, Earl of {John Murray) {1 7 j 2-1809) 
Royal governor of Va,, 1771-76 

After twice dissolving the Virginia House of Burgesses 
because of its anti-British agitation, Virginia Gov. 
John Murray, Lord Dunmore, in 1774, led his subjects 
in “Dunmore’s War”—a campaign against the In¬ 
dians that his critics labeled a tactic to divert the peo¬ 
ple’s attention from their differences with Britain, 
Born in Scotland (1732), the son of a Scottish peer, 
Dunmore was appointed royal governor of New York 
in 1770 and the next year of Virginia, While Dunmore 
quarreled with the House of Burgesses in 1773 and 
1774, one of his agents stirred up trouble among the 
Indians in disputed western regions of the Colony, 
Dunmore then led one of two columns that defeated 
and forced a treaty upon the Indians later in 1774, 
Any popularity Dunmore may have won among the 
Colonists was soon lost when, receiving news of the 
Battle of LEXINGTON and concord in 1775,,he re¬ 
moved the Colony’s powder stores to a British,war¬ 
ship. Seeking refuge himself on a British man-of-war, 
he staged several abortive attacks on the rebels and 
then was recalled to England in 1776. Before his death 
in 1809, he served as British governor of Bermuda. 

Dmm, Finley Peter {1867-1936) 

Journalist, humorist/ Creator of “Mr. Dooley" 

“Justice is blind; blind she is, and deaf and dumb, and 
has a wooden leg.” It was just such pithy comments 
from the fictional character “Mr. Dooley” that 
charmed, enraged and entranced more than a genera¬ 
tion of American newspaper readers between 1893 
and 1919, The creation of a Chicago-born (1867) 
newspaperman named Finley Peter Dunne, Mr. 
Dooley, a saloonkeeper-philosopher, first appearedin 
Dunne’s writings for the Chicago Evening Post and by 
the end of the century his caustic comments on Amer¬ 
ican life—usually expressed in a rich Irish dialect— 
were famous throughout the nation. In 1900 Dunne 
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left Chicago for New York and eventually joined the 
MUCKRAKERS on t\is American Magazine in 1906. Per¬ 
haps the most widely read humorist ofhis day, he saw 
his writing collected in several volumes, beg inni ng 
with Mr. Dooley in Peace and Ifar (1898) and ending 
with Mr, Dooley on Making a Will and Other Neces¬ 
sary Evils (1919). Dunne died in 1936 after many 
years of retirement. 

See Elmer Ellis; Mr, Dooley’s America, A Life of 
Finley Peter Dunne. 

WmU, Henry il609-c. 1659) 

First president, Harvard College, 1640-54 

Arriving in massachusehs from Britain in 1640, 
English-horn (1609), Cambridge graduate Henry 
Dunster brought with him a reputation as a scholar 
and was almost immediately named president of 
Harvard, a school that as yet had no legal sanction to 
call itself a college. Under Dunster’s leadership Har¬ 
vard was reorganized along the lines of the great Eng¬ 
lish universities, and definite standards for admission 
and the granting of degrees were established, Upon 
Dunster’s petition to the Massachusetts General 
Court, Harvard was officially recognized as a college 
in 1650, Dunster received no stipend in his academic 
position but was allotted the revenues from certain 
taxes he himself was required to collect. Forced by 
Massachusetts authorities to resign in 1654 when, 
adopting some Baptist principles, he became em¬ 
broiled in a dispute over religious doctrine, he moved 
from Cambridge to Scituate, Mass,, serving there 
as a minister until his death about five years later. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS, FleuMre Irenk 

{1771-1854) 

Gunpowder manufacturer/ Founded E. 1. Du 

Pont de Nemours d Co., 1802 

The talented son of a prominent French family (see 
DU PONT family), Bleuthdre Ir6n6e du Pont, founder 
of one of the world’s largest business empires, learned 
the manufacture of high-quality gunpowder at the 
French Royal Powder Works, A refugee from the 
French Revolution, du Pont came to the U,S, with his 
father Pierre in 1800 at the age of 28, He soon discov¬ 
ered that American-made gunpowder was inferior to 
the product he could produce, and in 1802 he estab¬ 
lished a factory on the Brandywine Creek near Wil¬ 
mington, Del Almost from the beginning the venture 
was a success, but the war of i8i2 brought un¬ 
dreamed of prosperity to du Pont through U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment purchases. He also sold large amounts of 
powder to the American Fur Company and to several 
South American governments but once refused a 
$24,000 cash deal offered by potentially rebellious 
South Carolinians during the nullification crisis of 
1833. (See nullification doctrine.) Du Pout’s in¬ 
terests early went beyond gunpowder, and in 1811 he 
invested in a textile mill, thus laying the foundation 


for his company’s later involvement in a wide variety 
of activities. Du Pont remained active in company 
affairs until his death in 1834, 

DU PONT FAMILY 

Prominent in industry, politics, philanthropy/ 

One of world’s wealthiest families 

From their stronghold on the Brandywine Creek in 
Wilmington, Del, the du Pont family has helped 
shape world history. For well over a century the prod¬ 
ucts that the family business, E. I, Du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours & Co., hasproduced-ranging from explosives 
to fertilizers to synthetic fibers-have played signifi¬ 
cant roles both in military affairs and in the day-to- 
day living habits of millions of people. The Du Pont 
industries have also made the family one of the 
world’s wealthiest and one of America’s most influen¬ 
tial, From the early 1800s to the present, du Fonts 
have been governors, U.S, senators, presidential elec¬ 
tors, judges, financiers and military heroes, 

So far as the U,S. is concerned, the du Pont family 
can be traced back to Pierre Samuel du Pont de Ne¬ 
mours (1739-1817), one of France’s leading econo¬ 
mists in the closing days of the monarchy. During the 
chaos of the French Revolution, Pierre and his son 
liLEUTHhRE IRfiN^E DU PONT DE NEMOURS emigrated tO 
the U.S, (1800), and in 1802 the younger du Pont es¬ 
tablished a gunpowder plant on Delaware’s Brandy¬ 
wine Creek, It was from this small beginning that the 
world’s largest chemical complex grew. By the early 
1970s E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co, had annual 
sales exceeding $4 billion; it had more than 100 plants 
in the U,S. and abroad, employed more than 100,000 
persons-including some 3000 with Ph.D, degrees- 
and produced 1600 different products, many based 
upon the chemistry of plastics, in which the company 
was a pioneer, 

fileuthdre’s son Henry (1812-89), a west point 
graduate, headed the family firm from 1850 to 1889, 
and it was Henry’s nephew Lammot I. (1831-84) who 
made the company one of the world’s leading muni¬ 
tions makers through his invention of an advanced 
and inexpensive blasting powder. Vast expansion of 
the company began under Pierre Samuel du Pont 
(1870-1954) who, as the firm’s president (1915-19), 
began a program of chemical research and develop¬ 
ment—a move that has paid off with a variety of 
products including nylon and cellophane. 

Under the leadership of its dynamic family mem¬ 
bers, the Du Pont Company has been so successful 
that many attempts have been made to break up its 
holdings. In 1959, for example, Du Pont was ordered 
■ by the Supreme Court to give up the voting rights of 
its 23-percent share in General Motors, a company 
the du Fonts helped organize in 1908 and of which 
Pierre Samuel du Pont served as president (1920-23). 
Although the Du Pont Company is no longer a wholly 
family owned concern, family members own much of 
its stock, and many du Fonts are employed by the 
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firm, Others have interests in the Wall Street broker¬ 
age firm of Francis I. du Pont and Co,, one of the larg¬ 
est brokerage houses in the nation. Still others control 
newspapers, are educators or are prominent in other 
professions. 

The du Pont family today consists of more than 
1600 members scattered over the nation, but the core 
is made up of about 250 men and women who control 
most of the clan’s huge fortune. Some live on baronial 
estates along the Brandywine; others, however, have 
shunned the family tradition of opulence and live on 
a scale that is relatively modest, According to popular 
legend, the du Fonts virtually own the state of Dela¬ 
ware, While this is undoubtedly an overstatement, the 
du Fonts have had an enormous effect on the state’s 
development through the family’s vast real estate and 
industrial holdings, its capacity to provide broad-scale 
employment and the often paternalistic nature of its 
enterprises. 

See William E Carr; The du Fonts of Delaware. 

DUQUESNE, FORT {$k French and Indian War; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyimnia) 

DURANT, Henry Fowls (1822-1881) 

Lawyer, philanthropist/ Founded Wellesley 

College, 1870 

Theatrical in personality but practical-minded in his 
deeds, Hanover, N.H.-born (1822) Henry F. Durant 
first came to public notice as one of Boston’s leading 
attorneys. His skill at cross-examination and his dra¬ 
matic flair made him one of the most sought-after 
practitioners in New England, At the peak ofhis suc¬ 
cess, in 1863, just after the death of his young son, 
Durant abandoned the law, and when he reappeared 
in a public role it was as an evangelist. To this new 
calling Durant brought the same dedication and the¬ 
atrical approach he had used to such advantage in the 
courtroom. Law had made Durant a wealthy man, 
and shrewd investments increased his fortune. Seek¬ 
ing a worthy cause on which to bestow his wealth, 
Durant, in 1870, founded Wellesley College for 
women on his estate near Boston, He endowed the 
new school, which opened in 1875, with $1 million 
and for the rest ofhis life contributed at least $50,000 
annually to defray its expenses, It was at Wellesley 
that he died in 1881, 

DURYEA, Charles Edgar (1861-1958) 

Developer of early U.S. gasoline-powered auto¬ 
mobile 

While visiting the Ohio State Fairin 1886, Springfield, 
Mass, bicycle maker Charles Duryea saw a gasoline 
engine “as big as a kitchen stove.’’ Duryea perceived 
that a smaller gasoline engine miglitbe used, to power 
a wagon, and he began devising a suitable motor and 
carriage. In 1891, together with his brother, J, Frank 
Duryea,: he began construction on his vehicle in a 


Springfield loft, and two years later it made its first run 
on a Springfield street, Although in Europe there had 
already been several successful efforts to build a mo¬ 
torcar, the Duryea brothers’ model could boast a 
number of innovations, including a spray carburetor, 
which Charles invented in 1892. After several road 
tests, the brothers, in 1895, established the nation’s 
first automobile plant, the Duryea Motor Wagon Co., 
which produced 13 cars the next year, In 1900 Charles 
organized the Duryea Power Co, of Reading, Pa,, 
where until 1914 he manufactured a car with a three- 
cylinder engine. Thereafter he became a consulting 
engineer and automotive writer. Born in Canton, Ill., 
in 1861, Duryea died in Philadelphia, in 1938 at the 
ageof76, 

DUST BOWL 

Region of Great Plains ravaged by dust storms, 

1950s/ Thousands of farmers mined/ Soil con¬ 
servation programs have helped restore fertility 

Recalling the devastation in the wake of a dust storm 
in November, 1933, a South Dakota farmer said: “By 
mid-morning a gale was blowing, cold and black, By 
noon it was blacker than night.... It was a wall of 
dirt. When the wind died,.. it was a difi'ereiitworld. 
There were no fields, only sand drifting into mounds 
and eddies,’’ During the next several years, that Da¬ 
kotan’s experience was repeated thousands of times, 
as farmers from Texas to Canada watched helplessly 
while high winds blew away the topsoil of their farms; 
and with it, their livelihoods. Decades of overplowing 
and overplanting had broken the soil structure of the 
once grass-rich high plains, and after several years of 
drought the soil had become so powdery as to be prey 
to every gust of wind. All told, during the 1930s, about 
150,000 square miles of farmland in the heart of the 
country were denuded by howling winds that swept 
up the parched soil, depositing it hundreds and thou¬ 
sands of miles away in cities, in forests and even on 
ships far out in the Atlantic, 

For myriad farm families of the Dust Bowl, the dust 
storms Were the final burden in what had seemed a 
never-ending season of despair. Ever since the early 
1920s farming had been a depressed segment of the 
economy, and with, the general economic depression 
that began in 1929 conditions became even worse. 
Those who had held on through a decade of falling 
prices now faced the literal disappearance of the land 
itself. One storm: alone, that of May 11,1934, blew 
away an estimated 300 million tons of topsoil. With¬ 
out jobs to sustain them or money to buy food, thou¬ 
sands of farm families could do nothing but flee. In 
fact, some 60 percent of the people of the Dust Bowl 
counties of Kansas, Nebraska,- Colorado,' Texas, 
South Dakota and Oklahoma left their homes during 
the 1930s; many of them heading west to California, 
where they hoped to find work as migrant laborers. 

In response to the conditions on the plains, the U.S, 
Soil Conservation Service and other Government 
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agencies began, in the mid-l930s, a program of relief 
and rehabilitation. Millions of acres were eventually 
restored to soil-conserving grass, rows of trees were 
planted to break the wind and anchor the soil, con¬ 
tour plowing was initiated to reduce erosion and 
drought-resistant crops were planted. By 1941 the 
Dust Bowl was once more a wheat bowl, but few agri¬ 
cultural experts believe dust storms can be eliminated 
in the plains. Conservation has shown, however, that 
the damage these storms do can be limited. 

See John Steinbeck: The Grapes of Wrath, 

DUSTIN,//afl«<//j(c.idJ7-i7id) 

Frontier heroine of Colonial Mass,/Escaped In¬ 
dian captivity by killing her captors, 1697 

Surprised in her Haverhill, Mass., cabin by maraud¬ 
ing Indians in mid-March, 1697, Mrs. Hannah Dustin, 
then about 40 years old, witnessed the slaying of her 
week-old child before she and the child’s nurse were 
taken into captivity by a small party of the raiders. 
After a march of some days, their captors halted on an 
island to rest. Resolving to escape, the two women— 
aided by a 12-year-old white boy who had been held 
by other Indians on the island for more than a year- 
slew 10 of their'captors while they slept, then took 
scalps to provide proof of their feat. They stole a 
canoe and paddled down the Merrimack River, even¬ 
tually reaching safety at a white settlement, where 
they were hailed as heroes returned from the dead. In 
recognition of their deed the three were awarded a 
total of £50, In 1874 citizens of Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire raised a monument to the three on 
the Merrimack River island where they had been held 
captive. Hannah Dustin is believed to have been born 
at Haverhill about 1657 and died near Ipswich, Mass,, 
in 1736. 

DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY 

Dutch trading company chartered, 1621/ 

Founded colony of New Netherland, 1624; town 

of New Amsterdam, 1625/ NortkAmerican pos- 
, sessions taken by British, 1664 

Chartered by the Netherlands Estates-General in 
1621, the Dutch West India Company from the begin¬ 
ning had a dual purpose: to exploit the potential for 
trade along the Atlantic coasts of Africa and the 
Americas, as well as in the West Indies and Australia, 
and to interfere as much as possible with Spanish 
commerce. Colonization was considered important by 
the Dutch only insofar as it would enhance their trad-, 
ing prospects. Nonetheless, the Netherlands claimed 
vast areas of the Atlantic coast of North.America, 
thanks to the explorations of henry Hudson in 1609. 
In the interest of securing those claims,, as well as 
furthering commerce, the Dutch West India Com¬ 
pany, in 1624, founded the colony of new nether¬ 
land, establishing the town of New Amsterdam at the 
mouth of the Hudson river the next year. Under the 


leadership of the company’s first director general 
(1626-31) PETER MINUET, the Dutch purchased Man¬ 
hattan Island from the Indians and, in time, founded 
settlements in New .lersey, Staten Island, Connecticui, 
Long Island and up the Hudson at the present .site of 
Albany, The company ofl'ered large tracts of land to 
any Dutch subject who would bring over 50 people to 
the growing colony, the landholders being known as 
PATROONS. In rural areas the patroons exercised most 
of the powers of feudal lords while other settlers had 
only the limited rights of serfs. In New Amsterdam, 
which, by 1664 numbered many Frenchmen, Swedes 
and Negroes among its 7000 residents, political power 
was held by only a tiny minority of Dutch settlers. 
That year British monarch Charles II sent a fleet to 
take New Amsterdam and New Netherland from the 
Dutch. Wearied by long years of harsh, autocratic rule 
under peter stuyvesant, few of the .settlers cared to 
defend Dutch interests, and the city and surrounding 
area fell to the British without a struggle. Thus ended 
the Dutch West India Company’s venture of 40-odd 
years in North America. The British renamed New 
Amsterdam and its surrounding area new York, 

See Van Cleef Bachman: Peltries or Plantations. 

dVYim Joseph 0869-1959) 

Art dealer/ Sold masterpieces to American col¬ 
lectors/ Helped create Frick and Mellon collec¬ 
tions 

A British subject all his life (1869-1939), art dealer 
Joseph Duveen probably had more influence in as¬ 
sembling the private art collections of wealthy Amer¬ 
icans than any other individual. At 17 Duveen left 
England to work in the New York branch of the fam¬ 
ily business, Duveen Brothers, and soon saw the profit 
possibilities in buying European masterpieces and 
selling them to culture-hungry American millionaires. 
By the turn of the century, Duveen wa.s famous for his 
mammoth art transactions, Appearing at European 
art auctions and private sales, Duveen often bought 
whole collections at enormous sums, many of the 
paintings to be resold to American galleries, museums 
and individuals. Among his millionaire clients were 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, HENRY C,LAY FRICK, AN¬ 
DREW MELLON, Samuel H. Kress and Henry Hunting- 
ton. Works they bought from Duveen became the 
basis of major collections, many of which were later 
turned over to museums such as the National Gallery 
of Art in Washington, D,C„ and The Frick Collection 
in New York City. 

See Samuel N. Behrman: Duveen, 

DYOUK, Anton 0841-1904) . ■ 

Czech composer of New World Symphony, 1895/ 

Headed National Conservalnry of Music in New 

York, 1892-95 

Although Bohemia-born (1841) composer Anton 
DvoMk spent only three consecutive years (1892-95) 


in the U.S., it was here that he wrote some of his most 
famous works, including the symphony From the New 
World (1893), Humoresque in G Flat Major (1894) and 
Cello Concerto in B Minor (1895). Some critics per¬ 
ceive in these works strains of American Negro and 
Indian musical idioms, but others contend that his 
true inspiration derived from the 'folk music of his na¬ 


THAN EDWARDS. His most famous work, The Conquest 
of Canaan (1785), is an epic poem of nearly 10,000 
lines that draws analogies between the Israelites’ con¬ 
quest of Canaan and America’s Revolution. Ap¬ 
pointed president of Yale in 1795, Dwight initiated a 
number of reforms including the abolition of flogging 
and the introduction of English as an academic disci- 


tive Bohemia, Trained as a violinist and organist, 
DvoMk began composing when he was about 19, and 
by the 1880s he was world renowned for his melodic 
works. In 1892 he was appointed head of the National 
Conservatory of Music in New York City, and it was 
then, at the behest of impresario james Morrison 
STEELE MACKAYE, that the composer began working on 
his symphony From the New World, intended to be the 
score for a massive patriotic entertainment at the 
Chicago Exposition of 1893, MacKaye’s drama was 
never produced, but DvoMk’s work soon became a 
part of the standard orchestral repertory, Homesick 
for Bohemia, DvoMk left the U.S. for Prague in 1895 
and died in his native land nine years later. 

DWIGHT, (2752-/5/7) 

Theologian, educator/ President, Yale U„ 

1795-1817 

So precocious was Massachusetts-born (1752) Timo¬ 
thy Dwight that he was said to be ready for college at 
age eight. Whatever his early academic attainments, 
he did not enter yale until he was 13, graduating four 
years later. After serving in the continental army 
during the revolutionary war, Dwight spent 12 
years as a Congregational pastor in Greenfield Hill, 
Conn. There he made a reputation as an effective 
preacher, an educator and a writer; his theology was 
greatly influenced by that of his grandfather, jona- 


plme. In politics Dwight was no reformer; but a 
staunch Federalist and opponent of democracy. He 
held Yale’s presidency until his death in 1817. 

DYER, Mmj) (7-/560) 

Quaker martyr/ Hanged by Mass, authorities 

because of her religion 

Determined to bear witness to her Quaker faith in the 
intolerant precincts of the Massachusetts Colony, 
Mary Dyer eventually suffered death for her beliefs, 
Born in England, she and her husband came to Boston 
about 1635. Both became followers of anne Hutch¬ 
inson in the Antinomian controversy of 1638, and 
both accompanied Mrs. Hutchinson into exile in 
Rhode Island. During a sojourn in England (1650-57) 
Mrs. Dyer became a Quaker, and after returning to 
the Colonies she visited fellow Quakers imprisoned in 
Boston. Arrested and banished from Boston in Sep¬ 
tember, 1659, she reappeared in the city the following 
month, and this time was condemned to be hanged. 
Reprieved at the last moment, she was banished once 
more but returned again in 1660. Again condemned 
to death, she was offered her freedom if she would 
accept permanent exile from the city, “Nay, I cannot,” 
she said, “for in obedience to the will of the Lord God 
I came, and in His will I abide faithful to the death.” 
On June 1,1660, Mary Dyer was hanged, a gentle 
martyr to a gentle faith. 







ESDS, James Buchanan (1820-1887) 

. Self-taught engineer, inventor! Built first U.S. 
ironclads, 1862/ Completed steel-arch bridge 
across Mississippi at St. Louis, 1874! Opened 
Mississippi ship channels 

James Buchanan Eads, a self-taught engineer, 
achieved triumphs on the Mississippi that trained en¬ 
gineers said were impossible, Eads was born in Law- 
renceburg, Ind., in 1820, At 13 he went to work as a 
peddler to help his family, left destitute by a fire, but 
managed to devote every spare minute to study. In 
1839 he went to work on a Mississippi steamboat as 
a clerk, and soon invented a diving bell and other de¬ 
vices for recovering .sunken boats and their cargoes. 
During the second year of the civil war, Eads kilt, 
within 100 days, seven ironclad gunboats for the 
Union, the first constructed in the U,S. 

After the war Eads won world fame for a steel-arch 
bridge he built over the Mississippi at St, Louis, ac¬ 
cording to specifications (including a 520-foot center 
span and 50-foot clearance) that otlier engineers had 
said were impossible to meet. The bridge was com¬ 
pleted in 1874, the same year he devised a way of 
deepening the mouth of the Mississippi, a task that 
other experts had tried to accomplish for 40 years, 
Eads built jetties that narrowed the river, increasing 
the speed and force of the current, so that the Missis¬ 
sippi dredged out sand and silt and created its own 
channel. This made New Orleans a better port and 
improved river navigation, Eads worked on other 
river projects througlioiit the world before his death 
in 1887, 

UKmSJhornas (1844-1916) 

Painter and leader of modern realism/ Teacher 
and photographer/ Director of Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, 1882-86 

Rejecting the romanticism of the late 19th century, 
Thomas Eakins painted with a powerful realism that 
made him one of the most original artists of his time 
and gave American art a new force and direction, 
Eakins was born in Philadelphia in 1844, studied 
drawing and anatomy there, then went on to study in 
Paris. Crucial to his development was a visit to Spain, 
where he studied the paintings of VeUzquez, Goya 


and other masters of realism. Returning to Philadel¬ 
phia in 1870 he began to paint commonplace scenes 
in a raw detail that olfended many viewers, His best- 
known work of the period was “The Gross Clinic” 
{1875), showing the surgeon Samuel D. Gross operat¬ 
ing. In photography he became a brilliant pioneer in 
the field of human motion study. 

Eakins taught painting and anatomy at the Penn¬ 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, becoming its director 
in 1882 , His emphasis on the study of nudes led to de¬ 
mands that he re,sign in 1886, Most of his male stu¬ 
dents left with him and formed the Art Students 
League of Philadelphia, with Eakins as its unsalaried 
director. Despite his innovations and influence upon 
other artists, Eakins enjoyed little commercial success. 
He received some recognition during his lifetime but 
fame came only after his death in 1916, 

EAmABX Amelia (1898-1937) 

Aviator and pioneer long-distance flier/ First 
woman to solo Atlantic, 1932/ First to solo Pa¬ 
cific from Plawaii to Cal, 1935/ Disappeared 
mysteriously on Pacific flight from New Guinea 
to Howland island, 1937 

Amelia Earhart vanished when she was 39 years old, 
doing the thing she loved above all else, flying. She 
left behind a legend and a mystery. Born in Atchison, 
Kan., in 1898, and educated at several schools, in¬ 
cluding Columbia Univensity and the University of 
California, she learned to fly in Los Angeles in 1920, 
and the next year set a woman’s altitude record of 
14,000 feet, She was a social worker in Boston in 1928 
when the pilot Wilmer Stutz invited her to fly with 
him from Newfoundland to Wales, making her the 
first woman passenger on a transatlantic flight. After 
that she devoted herself to aviation. 

Her most celebrated feat was a nonstop solo flight 
across the Atlantic, in 1932, In 1935 she was first to lly 
solo from Hawaii to California; the same year she 
made a nonstop flight from Mexico City to Newark, 
N.J, In 1937 she set out on her most ambitious flight 
yet, a round-the-world trip, With her navigator, 
Frederick Noonan, she left New Guinea bound for 
Howland Island in the Pacific, 2700 miles away. They 
never arrived, and a massive search failed to find 
either of them. 
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EARLY, JubalA nderson (1816-1894) 

Confederate officer 1861-65/ (Vest Point gradu¬ 
ate, 1837/ Served in Mexican War/ Delegate to 

Virginia convention, 1861 

At the end of the civil war Gen, Jubal A, Early was 
a man without a country. He refused to swear alle¬ 
giance to the United States, and despite his bravery 
and zealous efforts for the Confederacy, he was widely 
criticized in the South. But it was his bitterness toward 
the North that drove him to his quixotic actions after 
the surrender of Robert e. lee at Appomattox. Deter¬ 
mined to continue the tight, Early .sought to join Gen. 
Kirby Smith in Texas, But Smith and his army surren¬ 
dered before Early arrived. Still the unreconstructed 
rebel, Early escaped to Mexico and later went into 
exile in Canada. 

His intransigence seems especially strange in view 
of earlier political views. Born in Franklin County, 
Va., in 1816, a West Point graduate and a volunteer in 
the U.S, war against Mexico, he opposed dissolution 
of the Union and, as a delegate to the Virginia con¬ 
vention of 1861, voted against secession by that state. 
But when war came. Early accepted a commission as 
colonel in the Confederate army. He fought in all the 
campaigns of Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia, rising 
to the rank of lieutenant general in May, 1864. 

Early won his greatest fame when, in July, 1864, as 
commander of an independent corps in the Shenan¬ 
doah Valley, he began a drive that threatened Wash¬ 
ington, Only a tenacious stand by Gen. lew Wal¬ 
lace’s outnumbered troops and the dispatch of two 
army corps by Gen, ulysses s. grant prevented 
Early from reaching the capital, but the rebel com¬ 
mander did succeed in his main mission: to drain off 
Union troops from Richmond. Later, his defeats by 
PHILIP SHERIDAN at Cedar Creek (October, 1864) and 
by GEORGE CUSTER at Waynesboro (March, 1865) re¬ 
sulted in a public clamor in the South, which forced 
Lee to relieve Early of his command. 

During his self-imposed exile in Canada, Early 
published A Memoir of the Last Year of the War for 
Independence, a book noted more for its vituperation 
than its accuracy. He finally returned to Virginia in 
1869 to practice law and write. His continued devo¬ 
tion to the “Lost Cause” gradually won him back his 
position as a popular hero. He died in 1894, 

MX Wyatt (1848-1929) 

Gunfighter and peace officer/ Marshal at Tomb¬ 
stone, Ariz, 

Wyatt Earp fought his way to Western immortality in 
(he bloody shoot-out at the O.K. Corral in Tomb¬ 
stone, Ariz,, in 1881. Earp as marshal, with his 
brothers Virgil and Morgan and his friend John H. 
(Doc) Holliday, had had trouble with a band of cow¬ 
boys whom Earp had branded as outlaws. The two 
factions met at the O.K. Corral. Less than 60 seconds 
^ater three of the five cowboys were dead, and Harp’s 


reputation as a fast and deadly gunfighter was estab¬ 
lished. But the question of which side of the law Earp 
was really on in Tombstone has never been satisfacto¬ 
rily answered for many historians, Wyatt himself later 
became a hunted man, having killed several men in 
revenge for his brother Morgan’s death in an ambush. 
He was charged with murder and fled to California, 
where he became a saloonkeeper and rancher. Earp 
was bom near Monmouth, III, in 1848, became a 
stagecoach driver, railroad construction worker, 
buffalo hunter, a policeman in Wichita, Kan., and a 
peace officer in Dodge City, Kan,, before turning up 
in Tombstone in 1879. He died peacefully in Los An¬ 
geles in 1929, 

EARTHQUAKES 

Recorded since Colonial days/ First severe 
quake, 1811/ San Francisco quake, 1906, took 
700 lives with damage over $400 million/ Most 
severe shock, Alaska, 1964: 114 dead, $ 750 mil¬ 
lion loss 

Since its settlement by white men, America has ex¬ 
perienced earthquakes of varying intensity, ranging 
from mild to disastrous. The first recorded quake was 
in New England in 1638, On a clear, warm June day, 
according to the records, the earth shook so violently 
in places that people had difficulty staying on their 
feet. Preceded by a noise like thunder, the shock 
lasted about four minutes; it caused no great damage, 
but tremors were fell in the earth for the next 20 days. 
In 1663 the most notable earthquake of Colonial days 
took place; it had its center in Canada, where bells 
rang by themselves, “walls were split asunder.. .and 
the mountains seemed to be moving out of their 
places.” The shocks rippled through New England 
and New York, where the Hudson River overflowed 
its banks and crops were ruined. 

More than 60 years passed before the next quake 
struck, again in New England, It was a severe tremor, 
in October, 1727, that threw pots and dishes from their 
shelves and toppled chimneys during the two, minutes 
it lasted, A fourth quake was felt.in New England in 
1775, this time emanating from Nova Scotia, Both 
Boston and New Haven reported damaged houses, 
leveled chimneys and a terrified populace. 

These early earthquakes are considered minor 
ones. A great eartliqiiake usually causes changes in 
the earth’s surface. The first of this type recorded in 
North America was felt in New Madrid, Mo., in De¬ 
cember, 1811, followed by two oilier shocks during 
January and February, 1812, The grealest tremor was 
felt across an area of 40,000 sq. ml The ground sank 
in .some places and rose in others, in some cases as 
much as 15 feet; forests were uprooted, and the Mis¬ 
sissippi River changed its course, Damage was sur¬ 
prisingly light because most of the houses in this 
sparsely settled area were log cabins and as a result 
of their flexible construction were especially resistant 
to earthquakes, Such was not the case in Charleston, 
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S.C., when an 1886 quake destroyed a large part of 
the city, killing many and heavily damaging three- 
quarters of the brick and wooden kildings; property 
loss was estimated at $8 million. 

Although earthquakes can and do occur anywhere, 
80 percent of the seismic energy released in the world 
comes from the belt of land encircling the Pacific 
Ocean, One of the most active zones within this belt 
is California’s San Andreas fault, extending 650 mi, 
from the Gulf of California in the south to Cape 
Mendocino in the north. A fault, as the name suggests, 
is a fracture in the earth’s crust. Scientists believe that 
slowly accumulating pressures along the fault eventu¬ 
ally cause the rock to give way; in the resulting read- 
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Because of its numerous geologic faults, 
California has been the center of some of the 
nation's most devastating earthquakes. Among 
them: 1874, the most violent quake ever re¬ 
corded; 1906, the San Francisco quake and fire 
which killed 700 persons and did $400 million 
in property damage; 19^, destruction in the 
San Fernando Valley of about a billion dollars, 


justment along the line of the fault powerful shock 
waves are released, much like the snap of the bow 
when the archer releases the arrow. 

California has a half dozen or more major fault 
lines. Among them is the Sierra Nevada fault; in 1874 
it caused the most violent quake ever recorded in the 
state, though not the most damaging. The mammoth 
San Andreas fault, which experts say has been moving 
and generating severe quakes for over 20 million 
years, caused the great San Francisco earthquake in 
1906. In this disaster a 270-mi. section of the San An¬ 
dreas fault ruptured and a series of powerful shocks 
rocked the city; roads and fences heaved as much as 
20 feet. Before the fires that followed were brought 
under control, some 700 persons were killed, over 
28,000 buildings were destroyed, fire damage ex¬ 
ceeded $400 million and other quake-related damage 
cost more than $20 million. 

The next major quake occurred in Helena, Mont., 
in 1935; it was accompanied by hundreds of shocks 
before and after the major jolt, extending over a pe¬ 
riod of several weeks. The quake caused four deathS' 
and property damage of $4 million. 

North America’s most savage earthquake was re¬ 
corded at Prince William Sound in south-central 
Alaska, on March 27,1964, tilting one-third of Alaska, 
displacing 25,000 sq, mi, of coast and generating sea 
waves that caused major damage as far away as Japan 
and Hawaii, Although the death toll was relatively 
low, the known dead numbering 114, damage was es¬ 
timated at more than $750 million. The quake mea¬ 
sured 8.4 on the Richter scale. This scale, expressing 
the amount of energy released by the earth-wave 
movement during a quake, ranges from 1 to 8.9 on a 
standard seismograph. Each unit increase on the scale 
represents a tenfold increase in the magnitude of the 
quake. 

The Richter rating, however, does not convey the 
extent of damage a quake causes, A1971 California 
earthquake in the San Fernando Valley had a 6.5 
Richter rating, which is considered "moderate," but 
because of the high concentration of structures, resto¬ 
ration and replacement costs were estimated at about 
$ 1 billion. The density of population in urban centers 
is a matter of increasing concern in known earthquake 
areas, especially in Gahfomia, There have been more 
than 20 severe shocks there in the last 100 years, and 
experts say there are likely to be 10 more by the end 
of the century, with one of them probably disastrous, 
Although the U.S. has had a relatively low death 
toll from earthquakes—fewer than 1600 persons 
killed since 1900-property damage has run into the 
billions. In an effort to reduce the disastrous effects of 
earthquakes, private research organizations and the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA) conduct a 
program to try to discover causes of earthquakes and 
find warning signals. In addition the NOAA monitors 
global seismic activity and sends warnings of destruc¬ 
tive sea waves generated by earthquakes. 


EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES 

Russian Orthodox missionaries came to Aleutian 
Islands, 17941 Greek Church established in New 
Orleans, 1870/ Now about three million Ortho¬ 
dox communicants in U,S. 

Once part of a united Christendom that stretched 
from westernmost Europe to the Near East, the East¬ 
ern Orthodox churches split from the Western Roman 
Catholic Church in 1054, to become the major Chris¬ 
tian churches of Greece, Russia and Eastern Europe. 
One of the main sources of difference between the 
Eastern and Western churches is the pope, whose pri¬ 
macy and infallibility the Orthodox churches do not 
recognize. Although united in doctrine and worship, 
the major Orthodox churches-organized along na¬ 
tional lines—are autonomous, each of them ruled by 
its own patriarch. The first Orthodox missionaries to 
arrive in America were Russian missionaries who 
came to the Aleutian Islands in 1794 but did not es¬ 
tablish a permanent mission there until 1867. Three 
years later the first Greek Orthodox Church was 
started in New Orleans, The greatest numbers of 
Eastern Orthodox Christians arrived with the in¬ 
flux of immigrants from the Slavic countries (see 
immigration) that began in the 1880s and reached its 
peak just before world war i. Until the Russian 
Revolution (1917) all Orthodox Churches in the U.S. 
were under the authority of the Russian church, which 
appointed the U.S. archbishops and bishops. When 
the Revolution cut off the American archdiocese from 
the Russian church, the various Eastern Orthodox 
Churches began to establish their own dioceses in 
America, Today there are 11 Eastern Orthodox 
Churches in the U.S,, with origins in Greece, Russia, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Syria and other parts of Europe and 
the Near East. Their total membership is about three 
million, and several churches have established semi¬ 
naries in the U.S, Although Eastern Orthodox 
Churches retain the names of their national origin, the 
congregations consider themselves part of one faith, 
and many adopted English as the church language, 

EAST INDIA COMPANY 

British trading company, chartered 1600/ Influ¬ 
ence on Colonial policy, 1 775, set off tea tax cri¬ 
sis leading to Revolutionary War. 

Of the numerous trading companies established by 
European governments during the 16th-19th cen¬ 
turies to do business with India and the Far East, the 
British East India Company was the largest, richest 
and most influential. Chartered in 1600 by Queen 
Elizabeth, the company wielded immense power in 
Parliament during the American Colonial period, but 
had little direct effect on American affairs until nearly 
the eve of the revolutionary war, 

^ In 1773 the East India Company experienced a se¬ 
ries of financial reverses. These were caused princi¬ 
pally by the continuing boycott of British tea by the 


American Colonists, as a result of the tea tax imposed 
by one of the townshend acts in 1767. Finding itself 
in serious trouble because of a surplus of 17 million 
pounds of tea in its warehouses, the company ap¬ 
pealed for assistance to the British prime minister. 
Lord Frederick North, He responded by refunding 
the British import duties paid by the company on tea, 
thus allowing it to be sold directly to American agents 
without a markup for taxes. The effect was to lower 
the price Americans would have to pay and still leave 
the company a good profit. However, Lord North al¬ 
lowed tlie Townshend Acts to continue in effect to 
preserve the principle of Parliament’s right to tax the 
Colonists. 

The Americans were incensed. Not only was the 
hated tax retained, but now, thanks to lower prices, 
the East India Company had a monopoly on the tea 
trade, In reprisal American captains refused to carry 
the tea in their ships, and the tea consignees in the 
Colonies were harassed so that tea could only be un¬ 
loaded “under the Point of the Bayonet and Muzzle 
of the Cannon.’’ One of the results was the boston 
tea PARTY, on Dec. 16,1773—a relatively minor inci¬ 
dent for the East India Company, but one that had 
far-reaching effects, culminating in the revolution¬ 
ary WAR, In 1858 Parliament dissolved the company 
following its political involvement in another colonial 
rebellion, this one in India. 

mmkN, George {1854-1982) 

Inventor and manufacturer of photographic 
equipment ,, industrialist and philanthropist/ 
Patented machine for making dry photographic 
plates, 1879/ First commercial roll film, 1885/ 
First simple, inexpensive camera, 1888 

With the slogan “You press the button—we do the 
rest,” George Eastman in 1888 put the first simple 
camera into the hands of the American public, His 
success at making picture-taking easy and inexpensive 
brou ght him huge wealth as founder and leader of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. He fostered and led it from in¬ 
fancy to international gianthood. 

Son of a Rochester, N.Y,, educator, Eastman was 
born on July 12,1854, in Waterville, N.Y, When the 
boy was eight his father died, and the mother had to 
take in boarders to support the family. Young East¬ 
man had only seven years of schooling before he went 
to, work, first in an insurance office, then as book¬ 
keeper in a Rochester bank. 

To indulge a growing interest in photography, 
Eastman in 1877 purchased a photographic outfit. At 
the time photography was an expensive pursuit, the 
equipment cumbersome and the process complicated. 
Photographs were made on glass plates that had a 
light-sensitive coating and had to be exposed and de¬ 
veloped before the coating dried. 

Dissatisfied, Eastman read of a new dry-plate pro¬ 
cess then in an experimental stage in Britain and be¬ 
gan to experiment at night in his mother’s kitchen. He 
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succeeded in making dry plates, More important, he 
invented a machine to make the plates uniformly and 
in quantity, In 1879 Eastman went to England to pat¬ 
ent his machine; he received a U.S. patent in 1880. 
That year Eastman began commercial production of 
his plates in Rochester and formed the Eastman Dry 
Plate Company in partnership with businessman 
Henry A. Strong, one of his mother’s boarders, 

In 1885 Eastman was the first to market roll film. 
With a holder the rolls could fit any plate camera then 
in use. The No. 1 Kodak camera (1888) was the first 
simple and cheap picture-making tool. It cost $25 and 
took 100 pictures on one roll of film. When the film 
was used up, both camera and film were returned to 
Rochester, where for $10 the film was developed, 
prints were made and a new roll was loaded in the 
camera. This camera’s appearance marked the debut 
of the trade name “Kodak,” which Eastman coined to 
be easily spelled and pronounced in any language. 

In 1889 Eastman introduced film on transparent, 
flexible celluloid (in 1914 the courts ruled that Kodak 
had infringed on a patent for this process, and East¬ 
man was required to pay several million dollars in 
damages to a rival company), and he subsequently 
marketed a variety of sizes and styles of cameras. The 
original company changed names several times until 
the Eastman Kodak Co. (of New York) was formed in 
1892 with Eastman as president, 

Eastman’s photographic business profited from 
low-cost mass production, international distribution 
and extensive advertising. These were backed up by 
able managers and a research laboratory that regu¬ 
larly yielded new products and proce.sses. 

From 1892 onward Eastman devoted much of his 
time to employee welfare and philanthropy, Kodak 
was one of the first companies with a profit-sharing 
incentive plan. Eastman donated more than $75 mil¬ 
lion to the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
University of Rochester, the Eastman School of Music 
and the Tuskegee and Hampton institutes. In addition 
Eastman founded the Rochester Dental Dispensary 
and dental clinics in major European cities, A lonely 
man who never married, Eastman took his own life on 
March 14,1932, after a long illness, 

EATON, John H. (see Eaton, Peggy) 

EATON, Peggy (Margaret O'Neak) (1796-1879) 

Her love life cause of scandal in Andrew Jackson 

Administralion/ Wife of Jackson’s Secretary of 

War/ Cause of Cabinet crisis 

The beautifiil daughter of a District of Columbia inn¬ 
keeper, and the wife of a Navy purser, Washington- 
born (1796) Margaret O’Neale Timbeiiake became 
the target of widespread gossip for her long friendship 
with ANDRiiW Jackson’s close friend .lohn Eaton, a 
boarder at her father’s inn. When her husband died 
at sea (1828), a suicide, Mrs, Timberlake accepted 
Eaton’s proposal of marriage, and the two were wed 


on Jan, 1,1829, Two months later Eaton took up his 
duties as the newly inaugurated Jackson’s Secretary of 
War, To the wives of other Government officials, Mrs, 
Eaton’s tainted reputation made her persona non 
grata and in consequence they snubbed her. To the 
recent widower Jackson, who retained searing mem¬ 
ories of insults to his own beloved wife, the situation 
was intolerable, and he demanded that Mrs, Eaton be 
received by all with courtesy, In 1831 the affair 
reached a climax with Eaton’s resignation from the 
Cabinet, an event that permitted the President to 
reorganize his Administration and remove from posi¬ 
tions of influence supporters of Vice President john 
c. CALHOUN, with whom Jackson had split over politi¬ 
cal issues (see nullification doctrine) and whose 
wife had been among Mrs, Eaton’s most persistent 
detractors. As for Peggy Eaton, she later accompanied 
her husband to Florida (1834-36), where he became 
governor, and then to Spain (1836-40) when he was 
appointed U.S. minister. After John Eaton’s death in 
Washingtonin 1856, Peggy married an Italian dancing 
master who cheated her out of her money and then 
ran off with her granddaughter. Peggy Eaton died 
destitute in Washington in 1879. 

See Samuel Hopkins Adams: The Gorgeous Hussy. 

mON Jheophilus (1590-1658) 

Founder and lifelong governor of New Haven 

Colony/ Author of strict Puritan "blue laws" 

When Theophilus Eaton, a wealthy English mer¬ 
chant, looked over New England to find a site for a 
new trading city to compete with New York and Bos¬ 
ton, he chose Quinnipiac (now New Haven) on a 
broad deep bay on Long Island Sound. Eaton, who 
was born in England in 1590,founded theNew Haven 
Colony in 1638 with his lifelong friend, clergyman 
JOHN DAVENPORT, They were called the “Moses and 
Aaron” of the community. 

Although their commercial enterprises did not 
prosper as well as expected, the settlement grew and 
became the most rigorous of the Puritan Colonies, 
Voting and officeholding were restricted to church 
members, who became such mainly on the recom¬ 
mendations of Eaton and Davenport, Eaton was 
elected governor in 1639 and every year thereafter 
until his death in 1658, In 1655 he and Davenport 
drew up the Colony’s strict legal code regulating per¬ 
sonal conduct, which became known as blue laws for 
the color of paper on which they were printed, Six 
years after Eaton’s death, New Haven was absorbed 
into the CONNECTICUT Colony, 

mon, William (1764-1811) 

Soldier-adventurer/ Led 600~mi. march over 

North African desert, 1804-05, during Barbary 

Wars/ Captured Derna, Libya, in 1805 

William Eaton began his life as a soldier and adven¬ 
turer at the age of 16, when he ran away from home 


to fight on the Colonist side during the revolution¬ 
ary war. By the close of the century, Connecticut- 
born (1764) Eaton had earned a name as an Indian 
fighter and had been appointed (1798) U.S, consul in 
Tunis. In 1804, as an American agent in North Africa, 
he set about executing a plan to end the war that had 
erupted in 1801 be tween Tripoli, a Barbary state, and 
the U.S., by returning Hamet Kararaanli, the deposed 
pasha of Tripoli, to his throne, (See barbary wars.) 
Eaton found Karamanli, who was hiding in Upper 
Egypt, and began an arduous 600-mile march across 
the North African desert with Karamanli and an im¬ 
probable pickup army that included Greeks, Italians, 
Arabs and a few U.S, Marines. The Arabs frequently 
mutinied, but in 1805 Eaton, with help from U.S. 
gunboats, took the seaport of Derna, Libya, News of 
the city’s capture influenced the usurping pasha at 
Tripoli to sign a treaty with the U.S, But the treaty 
thwarted Eaton’s plan to restore Karamanli to power, 
and Eaton returned home an embittered hero. Worn 
out and disappointed, he died in 1811 at age 47. 

ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT (1964) 

Main instrument of President Lyndon Johnson’s 

"War on Poverty"/ Passed Congress, August, 

1964/ Set up Office of Economic Opportunity 

“I have called for a national war on poverty,” Presi¬ 
dent LYNDON B, JOHNSON declared in his first State of 
the Union address, in 1964. “There are millions of 
Americans, one fifth of our people, who have not 
shared in the abundance which has been granted to 
most of us,” The main thrust of Johnson’s fight on 
poverty took form in the Economic Opportunity Act 
(EGA), which was passed by Congress, August, 1964, 
with a budget of .$947,5 million to finance the first year 
of operation. 

The EOA established the Office of Economic Op¬ 
portunity (OEO) under former Peace Corps director 
Sargent Shriven The program’s main projects were: 

(1) a Job Corps, similar to the civilian conservation 
CORPS of the 1930s, to train men and women 16-21 
years old; (2) a student job program to help low- 
iiicome-family students to work their way through 
college; (3) on-the-job training for youths; (4) $340 
million for community-improvement programs and 
(5) a domestic Peace Corps (Volunteers in Service to 
Ameiica, vista) through which youths could serve as 
teachers and social workersfor disadvantaged groups. 
Other progranus were aimed at helping migrant 
workers, the aged, Indians, farmers and, through the 
Head Start program, poor children of preschool age. 

Seven regional offices were set up. In the next few 
years hundreds of communities, 250 colleges and uni- 
versitie,s and 23,000 youngsters in the Upward Bound 
college-entrance program alone were aided by OEO 
projects, and what director Shriver called “the largest 
peacetime volunteer army the U.S, has ever seen” 
—more than half a million citizens—were working 
without pay in OEO programs in ghettos and rural 


areas. Within four years the Government estimated 
that some four million Americans had been helped to 
climb above the poverty line. 

In 1967 the existence of the OEO seemed threat¬ 
ened in Congress, but finally a poverty bill of $1.87 
billion pas,sed—$300 million less than President 
Johnson had requested, In 1969 the Administration of 
President richard m. nixon .supported the War on 
Poverty, but in 1973 his economy-motivated budget 
slashes blunted many of the program’s projects. This 
aggravated a clash with Congress over the question of 
the President’s right to impound funds already voted 
by the legislature. 

EDDY, Mary Morse Baker (1821-1910) 

Founder of Christian Science and the Church of 

Christ, Scientist/ Published Science and Health, 

1875/ Began Christian Science Monitor, 1908 

At age 12 Mary Baker Eddy suffered a fever and her 
mother suggested prayer. “I prayed,” she later re¬ 
membered, “and a soft glow of inelTable joy came 
over me, The fever was, gone...” This experience 
marked the beginning of a life of religious and spiri¬ 
tual healing for one of the most influential women in 
American history. 

Bom (1821) Mary Baker, the youngest of six chil¬ 
dren of a New Hampshire farmer, she sulfered from, 
frail health much of her life, and her childhood edu¬ 
cation was often interrupted by illne,ss. Her brief first 
marriage ended with the death of her husband in 
1844, and in 1862, in the middle of an unhappy second 
marriage, she met phineas p. quimby, a mental 
healer, who restored her to comparative health. For a 
time she practiced Quimby’s art herself. It was in 1866 
that Mary Baker slipped on an icy sidewalk and doc¬ 
tors held out little hope that she would fully recuper¬ 
ate from the internal injuries she incurred. After 
suffering for three days, and fearful of dying, she read 
a Biblical account of Christian healing ( Matt, 9:2) and 
experienced a remarkable recovery. She devoted the 
next three years of her life to studying the Scriptures 
for a better understanding of what she saw as a divine 
law controlling healing and in 1875 published the 
fundamentals of her metaphysical system in her book 
Science and Health. The next year she founded the 
CHRISTIAN science Association, She married Asa 
Gilbert Eddy, one of her students, in 1877, and 
founded the Church of Christ, Scientist, in 1879. In 
1908, two years beforeherdeath,sheft)iinded theinter- 
national daily newspaper Christian Science Monitor. 
See Robert Peel: Mary Baker Eddy, the Years of Dis¬ 
covery. 

EDERLE, Gertrude Caroline (1906- ) 

First woman to swim English Channel, 1926/ 

Member U.S. Olympic team, 1924 

On Aug. 6,1926,19-year-old Gertrude Ederle became 
the first woman swimmer to conquer the English 
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Channel by negotiating the 35 miles between Gris- 
nez, France, and Dover, England—and she did so in 
a time of 14 hours and 31 minutes that broke the ex¬ 
isting men’s record, The feat brought her interna¬ 
tional acclaim, and she was given a clamorous New 
York ticker-tape parade on her return to her native 
America, A song, “Trudy," was written for her, and a 
new dance was introduced, the “Trudy Trot," Bom in 
New York City, Oct, 23,1906, Gertrude Ederle broke 
seven world records in one day when she was 15, and 
at 17 was a member of the 1924 U,S. Olympic swim¬ 
ming team. After growing deafness and a spinal injury 
brought about her retirement in the 1930s, she found 
a new career teaching swimming to deaf children in 
her home city, 

mSO^JhomasAlm{m7-mi) 

Pioneer electrical inventor/ Invented phono¬ 
graph, 1S77/ First practical incandescent lamp, 

1879/ Built first central electric power station, 

1882/ Discovered ’'Edison effect, “ 1888 

Although he distrusted academic science, Thomas 
Edison nonetheless exploited discoveries in pure sci¬ 
ence for their practical and commercial use on a scale 
hitherto unknown in the annals of technology. To 
many, Edison was the “Wizard of Menlo Park," so 
called after the New Jersey town where he located his 
“invention factory” in 1876. Edison ascribed his 
achievements to his indifference to the warnings of 
scientists of the impossibility of a given scheme, and 
to backing up his obstinacy with sheer hard work. 

When Thomas Edison was born on Feb. 11,1847, 
in Milan, Ohio, his father, Samuel Edison, was a 
well-to-do shingle manufacturer. When the railroad 
bypassed Milan, the town declined, and the Edison 
family moved in 1854 to Port Huron, Mich., where 
Samuel Edison was never to prosper as in former 
years. In Port Huron young Edison’s formal schooling 
lasted only three months; his teachers found him slow 
and unadaptable, Taken out of school, Edison was 
taught by his mother, a former teacher. He read 
widely and avidly, but he had no patience for mathe¬ 
matics, When he was 10, he became interested in 
chemistry and started a laboratory at home. 

At 12 Edison went to work on the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, establishing a profitable business selling 
newspapers, candy and tobacco to passengers on the 
run from Port Huron to Detroit. He often spent his 
layover hours at the Detroit Free Library, reading and 
gathering information for experiments. This period 
marked the onset of Edison’s deafness, which he at¬ 
tributed to having once been lifted by the ears onto a 
moving train. Today the primary cause of his deafness 
is ascribed to scarlet fever, which he contracted as a 
child, 

Edison’s deafness did not prevent him from be¬ 
coming fascinated with the clicks of telegraphs to be 
found in every railway station ofiice. He built and 
operated his own telegraph set. Late in the summer of 


1862 the youth rescued the child of a stationmaster 
from the path of a runaway freight car and was re¬ 
warded for his heroism with an apprenticeship as a 
telegraph operator. In 1863, his apprenticeship com¬ 
pleted, Edison began his years as an itinerant telegra¬ 
pher, working in Canada, the Midwest, South and 
East, During this period he began to invent telegra¬ 
phic devices. At first they were laborsaving schemes to 
give him more time to study on the job. Later he in¬ 
vented more elaborate devices, and in 1869 he was 
granted his first patent, for an electrographic vote re¬ 
corder. He demonstrated it to members of the House 
of Representatives, who were unimpressed by the 
merit of his invention. He also patented a stock ticker, 
which failed to compete successfully with another de¬ 
vice already in commercial use. 

In the spring of 1869 Edison went to New York City, 
nearly penniless from investing his own time and 
money in inventions that came to naught. But he soon 
went into partnership with another inventor, Franklin 
L. Pope, Pope, Edison & Co,, electrical engineers, de¬ 
signed and installed many kinds of telegraphic equip¬ 
ment, but the company was short-lived. In 1870 
Edison received $40,000 for improvements he had 
devised for the stock ticker and used the money to go 
into business for himself By 1876 he had invented a 
telephone transmitter containing carbon granules that 
is basically the device still used in telephone mouth¬ 
pieces. The same year he patented the mimeograph 
machine and moved his laboratory and workrooms to 
Menlo Park, N,J, There in 1877 Edison invented the 
phonograph. 

The invention of the practical incandescent lamp in 
1879 perhaps best illustrates Edison’s experimental 
methods. He is said to have tried some 6000 kinds of 
vegetable fiber before he hit on threads of carbonized 
bristol cardboard for a filament that would glow long 
enough and brightly enough. His second electriclamp 
patent specified carbonized bamboo for a filament. By 
1882 Edison had opened the Pearl Street Station in 
New York City—the first central electric power sta¬ 
tion in the world. The entire system was developed by 
Edison; generators, underground cables, plugs, safety 
fuses. In short, it was equipped with almost all the de¬ 
vices that make possible today’s electric light and 
power industry as well as electricity in the home. 

Not all of Edison’s projects were successful. He 
spent from 1891 to 1900 trying to work out a method 
for magnetically separating iron from low-grade ore, 
only to find his scheme uncompetitive at a time when 
Minnesota high-grade ores were becoming plentiful. 
Not all of his inventions were truly original; many 
were the work of his employees, and many were im¬ 
provements on older devices—including the electric 
lamp, electric motor and motion picture. Edison con¬ 
tributed but one basic discovery to the world of pure 
science; the “Edison effect” patented in 1883, which 
showed thatnegative but not positive electricity could 
be made to flow between a filament and a small plate 
of metal sealeffin an electric lamp. It remained for 
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others to explain and then exploit the effect in the first 
radio tubes. 

It was Edison’s genius (which he is supposed to 
have said was “1 percent inspiration and 99 percent 
perspiration,’’) to make tilings work. Driven by over¬ 
whelming curiosity and devotion to hard work, 
Edison poured the money he received from his inven¬ 
tions and commercial enterprises into more inventing. 
At the time of his death, on Oct, 18,1931, he was still 
at work at his West Orange, N.J., laboratories (where 
he moved his operations in 1887) on a method for 
making synthetic rubber from goldenrod plants. In his 
lifetime he had acquired more than 1300 U.S, and 
foreign patents on his Inventions. 

Emms, Jonathan (1708-1758) 

Preacher and theologian/ Father of the "Great 

Awakening”/ Author of A Faithful Narrative, 

/7i7/Freedom of the Will,/75-/ 

When he preached to his Northampton, Mass., con¬ 
gregation, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards had no need to 
rant or gesticulate to make his hearers quake with 
fear. According to one commentary, Edwards spoke 
in low even tones, with “habitual and great solemnity, 
looking and speaking as if in the presence of God.” In 
this grave manner, he painted a terrifyingly vivid pic¬ 
ture of the ghastly fate that awaited those who failed 
to repent and join the church, 

Edwards was born Oct, 5,1703, at East Windsor, 
Conn., the son and grandson of clergymen. A pious 
and precocious youth, he entered Yale at 12, where he 
studied science and philosophy and trained for the 
pulpit. At 17 he underwent a “conversion” and dedi¬ 
cated his life to the ministry. In 1727 he began 
preaching at Northampton and seven years later ac¬ 
complished his first conversions, among them a well- 
known loose woman. The news of her sincere repent¬ 
ance, according to Edwards, struck “like a flash of 
lightning, upon the hearts of the young people,” Soon 
his. congregation grew so large with jubilant new 
members (lOOjoined on a single Sunday) that a larger 
meetinghouse had to be built, Edwards’ widely pub- 
lished account of the Northampton conversions, A 
Faithful Narrative of the Surprising Work of God 
(1737), helped inspire the great awakening, the re¬ 
ligious revival that swept the Colonies in the 1730s 
and 1740s, 

But in his own parish, fears arose that Edward’s 
methods might be harmful to impressionable people, 
and his refusal to comply with the half-way 
covenant’s qualifications for communion created 
much bitterness, Edwards compounded his difficulties 
by insisting upon reading the names of a group of 
young sinners from the pulpit, the children of influ¬ 
ential citizens among them. He was dismissed in 1750 
and then became a missionary to the Indians at 
Slockbridge, Mass. There he wrote influential trea¬ 
tises on theological subjects, among thm Freedom of 
the Will (1754), his masterpiece, and Original Sin 


(1758), His profound and original explorations of 
concepts basic to Calvinism, which he steadfastly fol¬ 
lowed, established him as one of America’s greatest 
religious thinkers, Edwards was appointed president 
of the College of New Jersey (now princeton) but 
died on March 22,1758, within weeks of taking office, 
from the effects of a faulty inoculation for smallpox. 

EDWARDS, M/H'fl«(i 775-7533) 

Governor, Illinois Territory, 1809-18/ U.S sen¬ 
ator, 1818-24/ Governor, III., 1827-81 

The nephew and prot6g6 of one of Kentucky’s first 
U.S.;senators, John Edwards, Maryland-born (1775) 
Ninian Edwards served as chief justice of Kentucky’s 
Court of Appeals (1807), as President james 
Madison’s appointed governor of the Illinois Terri¬ 
tory (1809-18 ) and as US, senator from the new state 
of ILLINOIS (1818-24), But if Edwards harbored am¬ 
bition for higher national office, his chances vanished 
after his involvement, in 1824, in the “A,B. Plot,” 
seemingly a design to discredit presidential aspirant 
WILLIAM H, CRAWFORD. Publishing a series of articles 
in a Washington journal under the ciyptic signature 
“A.B.,” Edwards accused then Secretary of the Treas¬ 
ury Crawford of using his banking connections for his 
own political advantage, Called to back up his charges 
before a House investigating committee, Edwards 
could not do so. Although exonerated, Crawford 
never won the Presidency, while Edwards, his reputa¬ 
tion tarnished, returned to state politics. Elected Il¬ 
linois governor in 1826, he served from 1827 to 1831, 
two years before he died of cholera, 

EINSTEIN, Albert (/579-7P55) 

Leading theoretical physicist of modern times/ 
Revolutionized man’s understanding of physics 
and forecast the atomic age/ Special theory of 
. relativity published, 1905/ Announced general 
theory of relativity, 1916/ Informed President 
Roosevelt of possibility of an atomic bomb, 1989/ / 
Published unified field theory in 1950 and 1953 . [ 

On Aug. 2,1939, President franklin delano Roose¬ 
velt received a letter informing him of the possibility 
of building an “extremely powerful” new weapon- 
the atomic bomb. The letter, which forecast a new age 
for mankind, was written by a shy pacifist, a German- 
born Jew who already had changed man’s concept of 
the world several times with his theories, 

Albert Einstein was born in Ulm in 1879, and edu¬ 
cated in Germany and Switzerland. At 26, when he 
was living in Switzerland, he had published three of 
his major physical theories. His theory of Brownian 
movement explains phenomena caused by molecular 
collisions. His theory on photoelectricity, which deals 
with the emission of electrons from metal when illu¬ 
minated, is the basis of the electronics industry. His 
special theory of relativity, published in 1905, and 
his general theory, which followed in 1916, equate 
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energy with matter and define the relationships of 
space and time. 

In 1909 he was appointed professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Zurich, There followed professorships at the 
German university in Prague, then at the Federal In¬ 
stitute of Technology in Zurich, and finally his ap¬ 
pointment in 1913 as director of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute of Physics in Berlin. A strong Zionist, Ein¬ 
stein early became distressed at the rise of Nazism and 
the position of science in Hitler’s Germany, He immi¬ 
grated to the U.S. in 1933 and became a professor of 
physics at the Institute for Advanced Study in Prince¬ 
ton, N.J. In 1934 he was deprived of his German citi¬ 
zenship by the Nazi regime and in 1940 became a U.S. 
citizen. A year earlier he and other scientists had be¬ 
come alarmed at Germany’s atomic research and de¬ 
cided to warn President Roosevelt. Ironically, pacifist 
Einstein’s letter to the President was the first move 
toward the development of the atomic bomb (see nu¬ 
clear WEAPONS), and the bomb itself proved his the¬ 
ories about matter and energy. 

In 1950 and 1953 Einstein published his unified 
field theory, which describes the relationships be¬ 
tween gravitation and electromagnetism. To critics of 
this theory, who preferred the explanation of these 
relationships by probabilities, Einstein said, “I cannot 
believe that God plays dice with the cosmos....” 
Summing up his philosophy, Einstein once wrote, 
“God is subtle, but he is not malicious,” Revered 
throughout the world, Einstein died at Princeton on 
April 18,1955. 

Dwight David (1890-1969). 

34th U.S. President, 1953-61/ Graduated West 
Point, 1915/ Supreme Commander, Allied 
Forces in Europe, W.W.II/ Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Army, 1945-48/ Head, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
1949-50/ Supreme Commander NATO, 1951-52 

“I hate war,” Dwight D, Eisenhower, 34th President 
of the United States, once said, “as only a soldier who 
has lived it can, only as one who has seen its brutality, 
its futility, its stupidity,” Yet it was world war i that 
brought Dwight Eisenhower swift promotion from 
the rank of 2nd Heutenant to the temporary rank of 
lieutenant colonel, and it was world war ii that ele¬ 
vated him to Supreme Commander of Allied Forces 
in Europe—a role that won him world renown and, 
eventually, led to his ascension to the Presidency of 
the United States., 

David Dwight Eisenhower (his mother later re¬ 
versed his name to Dwight David) was born Oct, 14, 
1890, in Denison, Tex., to parents of the sternly reli¬ 
gious River Brethren sect, which opposed war and 
violence. When he was an infant, the family moved 
to Abilene, Kan. After graduating from Abilene High 
School, “Ike,” as he had been nicknamed, entered 
WEST POINT, graduating in 1915, As a young officer, he 
married (1916) Mamie Geneva Doud, daughter of a 
prosperous Denver, Colo,, businessman, and with her 


had two sons, David Dwight, who died in infancy, and 
John Sheldon Doud, born 1922, who became a U.S. 
Army career officer (1944-63) and U.S, ambassador to 
Belgium (1969). 

In World War I Eisenhower commanded the Tank 
Corps Training Center at Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa,, 
with the temporary rank of lieutenant colonel. After 
service in the Panama Canal Zone (1922-24) and at¬ 
tendance at both the Command and General Staff 
School and the army war college, he was assigned 
to the staff of the Assistant Secretary of War (1929- 
32). In 1932 he was made an aide to Gen, douglas 
macarthur. Chief of Staff, U.S, Army, serving with, 
him in the Philippine Islands from 1935 to 1939. 

Returning to the mainland, Eisenhower was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of full colonel in March, 1941, and 
to brigadier general (temporary) in September, 1941. 
His skill as a strategist during the Louisiana Army 
maneuvers in the fall of 1941 won him the favorable 
notice of Gen. george c, marshall, then Army 
Chief of Staff, In February, 1942, following America’s 
entry into World War II, Eisenhower was appointed 
assistant chief of the War Plans Division, It was the 
beginning of an upward spiral of promotions for 
Dwight D. Eisenhower that took him successively to 
the post of Chief of Operations Division, War De¬ 
partment General Staff (March, 1942), to command¬ 
ing general of the European Theater of Operations 
(June, 1942), to Allied commander in chief for the in¬ 
vasion of North Africa (November, 1942), Sicily 
(May, 1943), Italy (September, I943)-and finally to 
his ultimate designation by President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT on Dec, 24, 1943, as Supreme Com¬ 
mander, Allied Expeditionary Force for the invasion 
of Europe. 

Combining a talent for administration with an 
affable personality, Eisenhower fostered cooperation 
among the diverse and often jealous military com¬ 
manders who served under him, After Nazi Germany 
surrendered, on May 7, 1945, Eisenhower, now a 
five-star general, returned briefly to the U.S., where he 
received a hero’s welcome. He went back to Europe 
as chief of U.S. Occupation forces in Germany; then 
in November, 1945, he replaced General Marshall as 
Army Chief of Staff. He left active military duty in 
1948 to become president of Columbia university, 
but took a leave of absence from that post to serve as 
head of the Joint Chiefs of Staff (1949-50), In 1951 he 
assumed command of the newly created north 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION (NATO) forceS in 
Europe, He resigned from NATO in June, 1952, and 
a few weeks later, at the Republican National Con¬ 
vention in Chicago, he became the Republican nomi¬ 
nee for President of the United States, Eisenhower 
went on to defeat the Democratic governor of Illinois, 
ADLAi STEVENSON, in the November presidential elec¬ 
tion and, on Jan. 20,1953, was inaugurated 34th Pres¬ 
ident of the U.S., with former U.S. Sen. richard m. 
NIXON as his Vice President. Six months later his Ad¬ 
ministration ended the Korean WAR. 
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President Eisenhower was labeled a “moderate 
Republican,” and he himself called his policies “dy¬ 
namic conservatism.” During his two terms in office 
(he was reelected in 1956, again defeating Stevenson) 
he initiated expanded Social Security coverage, ob¬ 
tained an increase of the minimum wage, promoted 
a vast highway system and aided urban renewal. With 
the guidance of his stern Secretary of State john fos¬ 
ter DULLES he shifted the nation’s defenses from 
major reliance upon conventional weapons to a strat¬ 
egy of “massive retaliation” with nuclear weapons, 
initiated the southeast asia treaty organization 
and attempted to strengthen Latin American Rela¬ 
tions, In perhaps his most controversial domestic 
move, Eisenhower, in September, 1957, reluctantly 
ordered Federal troops into Little Rock, Ark,, to en¬ 
force the desegregation of schools in keeping with the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 ruling in brown v. board of 
education of TOPEKA, 

In foreign affairs Eisenhower endeavored to keep 
the world peace by maintaining the status quo in in¬ 
ternational relations. He condemned the 1956 British- 
French-Israeli invasion of Egypt, compelling the 
withdrawal of the invaders from Suez; announced the 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE to aid Middle East nations 
threatened by communism; and in July, 1958, sent 
U.S, Marines to Lebanon to forestall a Communist 
take-over there. In summit meetings with Soviet 
leaders at the geneva conference, in 1955, and at 
Camp David, Md,, in 1959, Eisenhower succes,sfully 
sougffi to lessen cold war tensions. But his projected 
May, 1960, summit meeting with Russian Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev in Paris collapsed in the wake of 
the u -2 incident, when an American spy plane was 
shot down by the Russians over Soviet territory—an 
event that revived all the Cold War hostilities the 
President had previously worked to mollify. 

After he left office in 1961, Eisenhower retired to his 
farm home in Gettysburg, Pa, He died of congestive 
heart failure at Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C., on March 28,1969, at the age of 78, 
During his lifetime he wrote several books, among 
them: Crusade in Europe (1948), The White House 
Years (1965) and At Base; Stories I Tell My Friends 
(1967). 

See Merlo J. Pusey: Eisenhower the President. 

EISENHOWER DOCTRINE (1957) 

Promulgated President’s authority to forestall 
Communist aggression in Middle East through 
military intervention 

After the U.S. compelled Britain, France and Israel to 
withdraw their armed forces from Egypt following 
their joint invasion of that land during the Suez Crisis 
of 1956-57, President dwight d, eisenhower and his 
vehemently anti-Communist Secretary of State john 
FOSTER DULLES foresaw an effort by the Soviet Union 
to fill the resulting power vacuum in the oil-rich Mid¬ 
dle East states at American expense. Thus, at the 


height of the cold war, the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion promulgated the doctrine that the U.S. had the 
right and respon.sibility to guarantee that none of the 
nations of the Middle East would fall prey to Com¬ 
munist military might or subversion, Eisenhower 
asked Congress for the appropriate authority, and 
Congress responded with a resolution on March 9, 
1957. It granted him authority “to use armed force to 
assist any such nation or group of nations requesting 
assistance against armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism.,.Six¬ 
teen months later Eisenhower put the doctrine forci¬ 
bly into effect by dispatching the U.S. Sixth Fleet and 
14,000 U.S, Marines to Lebanon, forestalling the sub¬ 
version of the pro-Western Beirut regime by the 
Soviet-encouraged governments of Syria and Egypt. 
American forces were later withdrawn from Lebanon, 
and the U.S. did not again intervene militarily in the 
Middle East in the decade and a half after 1958. But 
the Eisenhower Doctrine remained among the 
grounds cited by subsequent Administrations for con¬ 
tinuing aid to various Middle East nations. 

ELASTIC CLAUSE (see Implied Powers) 

ELECTIONS, PRESIDENTIAL (see Presidential 
Elections) 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

Method of electing President and Vice President 
adopted by Constitutional Convention, 1787/ 
System altered by 12th Amendment, 1804/ Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia given electors by the 23rd 
Amendment, 1961 

Because delegates to the constitutional con¬ 
vention, which met in Philadelphia, Pa., in 1787, 
considered that the general public lacked, the infor¬ 
mation and judgment necessary for the selection of a 
President and Vice President, they provided for an 
Electoral College to fill those top executive offices. 
Each state, by a method to be determined by its legis¬ 
lature, would appoint “a number of electors, equal to 
the whole number of Senators and Representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the Congress,.. 

Not surprisingly, the legislatures at first reserved for 
themselves the privilege of selecting electors, 

The theory behind this somewhat involved system 
was simple enough, Presumably the chosen electors 
would be the wisest and most responsible men in their 
respective states and thus exercise sound and inde¬ 
pendent judgment in making their choices. But ,this 
concept of electors’ independence was soon doomed 
by the rise of political parties and by the growing 
trend toward the more democratic selection of elec¬ 
tors by popular vote, By the early 1800s nominees for 
the Electoral College were under strong pressure to 
pledge themselves in advance to cast a ballot for the 
candidates of a specific, party, And the record shows 
that out of 16,321 electoral votes cast in elections from 
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1820 to 1972, only five were contrary to preelection 
pledges, In fact, the Electoral College vote has be¬ 
come so much a pro forma matter that many states no 
longer list the names of the electors on the general- 
election ballot—only the names of the presidential 
and vice-presidential nominees. But while the Elec¬ 
toral College has become a mere formality, the ritual 
still goes on, On a specific day in December following 
the presidential election, the electors meet in the vari¬ 
ous state capitals and cast their ballots. On January 6 
the votes are solemnly counted in Washington before 
a joint session of the House and Senate. 

The Constitution itself had to be amended in the 
early 19th century to remedy a serious flaw in the 
original plan for the Electoral College. Under Article 
II, Section l. each elector voted for two candidates. 
The one receiving a majority was declared President, 
the one receiving the second highest number became 
Vice President. In the election of 1800 thomas Jef¬ 
ferson and AARON BURR, who were the democratic- 
republican party’s candidates for President and 
Vice President, respectively, had the same number of 
electoral votes for President—73. As provided in the 
Constitu tion, the House of Representatives then had 
to make the choice of President, After a bitter and di¬ 
visive struggle, Jefferson was elected to the office on 
the 36th ballot. Burr then became Vice President. To 
prevent such a recurrence, the 12th Amendment- 
providing for separate balloting for President and 
Vice President—was adopted in 1804, 

But even the adoption of the 12th Amendment and 
the preelection pledges of Electoral College delegates 
failed to insure that the Electoral College vote would 
always mirror the popular vote for President, With 
prepledged delegates, the party receiving a bare ma¬ 
jority of the popular vote-or even a plurality, if more 
than two parties are in volved—commands all of the 
state’s electoral votes, regardless of how narrow its 
margin of victory. It is thus possible for a candidate to 
receive more popular votes nationally than his oppo¬ 
nent and still lose the election, because of the unequal 
distribution of each candidate’s popular vote among 
the states. In the race of 1888, for example. Democrat 
GROVER CLEVELAND had a popular vote of approxi¬ 
mately 5.5 million; Republican benjamin harrison 
had about 5,4 million. But Cleveland’s electoral vote 
was 168, while Harrison’s was 233 and he became 
President. When there have been relatively strong 
minority parties in contention, the situation has 
proved even more complicated. In 1824, for example, 
there were four candidates in the presidential contest. 
ANDREW JACKSON outdistanced his competitors in the 
popular vote, receiving 43,1 percent. His nearest op¬ 
ponent was JOHN QUINCY ADAMS With 30.5 percent. 
But because Jackson did not win a majority of the 
electoral vote, the eleetion went to the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, which chose Adams, There were also 
four presidential slates, each with a considerable fol¬ 
lowing, in the election of 1860, but this time the House 
did not decide the matter. Although Republican 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN received less than 40 percent of the 
popular vote, he captured 180 out of 303 electoral 
votes to win the election. 

In 1961 the 23rd Amendment enfranchised the 
voters of the District of Columbia, giving them three 
electors in the Electoral College. Over the years the 
Electoral College system of electing Presidents and 
Vice Presidents has been bitterly attacked by many 
critics. In 1967 an American Bar Association commis¬ 
sion labeled the Electoral College “archaic, undemo¬ 
cratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect and dangerous.” 
A number of Presidents, including harry s. truman, 

DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER, JOHN F. KENNEDY and LYN¬ 
DON B. JOHNSON, have also recommended major 
changes in the method of electing the two highest ex¬ 
ecutives in the nation. Although Constitutional 
Amendments calling for the abolition or reform of the 
Electoral College have been introduced in the Con¬ 
gress, there seems little likelihood that any of the 
measures will become law in the near future. 


First electric power station built by Thomas 
Edison, 1882/ First AC plant built by George 
Westinghouse, 1886/ Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion created, 1920/ TVA created, 1922/ First 
commercial atomic power plant built, 1957/ 
America now generates and consumes more than 
one-third of all electricity produced in world 
On the evening of Sept. 4,1882, a switch was thrown 
in THOMAS edison’s new power plant on Pearl Street 
in New York City, steam-driven dynamos whirred 
and the street outside was bathed in a strange glow 
few people in the world had ever seen—incandescent 
light. Edison’s power station could transmit electricity 
over a distance of only 5000 feet, and it served 59 cus¬ 
tomers who had a total of just 400 light bulbs. By the 
early 1970s there were more than 65.5 million electri¬ 
cally equipped American homes, each of which had, 
in addition to lighting, an average of nine or more 
electrical appliances. Some 3500 power plants, most 
burning fossil fuels, had a generating capacity of 
about 390 million kilowatts—almost as much as the 
five next most productive countries in the world com¬ 
bined. The 1.6 trillion kilowatt-hours consumed in tile 
U.S. each year represents more than a third of all the 
electricity used in the world. 

Edison’s strong belief in direct current (DC) hin¬ 
dered early power services, because DC cannot be 
transmitted over long distances. But before the 1880s 
were out, the work of other inventors laid the founda¬ 
tion for the broad expansion, of electrical services. In 
1886 GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE Organized the company 
that still bears his name and built the first commercial 
alternating current (AC) generating and distribution 
system, in Pittsburgh, William Stanley developed an 
efficient transformer that same year which made it 
possible to increase or decrease the AC voltage. In 
1888 NIKOLA TESLA invented the polyphase AC motor 


and generator, Stanley’s transformers allowed alter¬ 
nating current to be stepped up to high voltages for 
efficient long-range transmission and then stepped 
down for practical household or factory use, Tesla’s 
motor, which is still used today in improved form, 
made electricity useful for power as well as lighting. 
By 1892, when the General Electric Co. was incor¬ 
porated, it was clear that the electrical industry was 
here to stay. When historian henry brooks adams 
visited the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 and 
saw the first lavish use of electric lighting (powered by 
Westinghouse’s AC generators), he concluded that the 
discovery of electrical power production was the most 
important event in modern history, Edison still railed 
against the use of high-voltage AC, predicting “We.s- 
tinghouse will kill a customer within .six months,” But 
when an international commission of scientists in 
1895 recommended that a hydroelectric plant planned 
for Niagara Falls be designed to generate alternating 
current, DC was all but dead in the U.S, 

After the turn of the century the steam turbine, 
more efficient than the steam piston, increased the 
potential of coal-burning power stations, and the 
high-voltage technology necessary to transmit elec¬ 
tricity over longer distances was Improved. By 1920 
high-voltage power could be transmitted as far as 200 
miles from the point at which it was generated. Mo,st 
of the new power companies developed without com¬ 
petition in their immediate areas, and during the early 
20lh"Century boom years of the electrical industry, 
holding companies sprang up and began raising 
rates. To counteract this, Congress e.stablished the 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION (FPC) in 1920, giving it 
regulatory powers over companies whose plants were 
located on interstate waterways or on public lands. 
During the 1920s technological advances in the pro¬ 
duction of electricity doubled the amount of electric 
power generated in the U.S,, with only a 33 percent 
increase in fuel consumption. This increase in effi¬ 
ciency so reduced electricity costs that by 1929 some 
70 percent of American factory machinery was pow¬ 
ered by electric motors. Electricity incubated egg,s, 
ground and delivered feed and milked cows. Electro¬ 
chemical processes made electricity an industrial 
handmaiden, which speeded the production of alu¬ 
minum, copper, lead and silver, and more than tripled 
the amount of gasoline extractable from a gallon of 
crude oil In 1930 another revolutionary use of electric 
power—for electric welding—came into its own when 
the first all-welded cargo vessel was built. 

By 1933 the newly established SECURiTins and ex¬ 
change COMMISSION was helping to regulate the fi¬ 
nancing of power utilities, and in 1935 the FPC’s 
powers were extended to include regulating interstate 
rates. During the Great Depre.ssion of the 1930s, for 
the first time the Federal Government became a pro¬ 
ducer and distributor of electric power, with the crea¬ 
tion (1933) of the Tennessee valley authority. In 
the mid-1930s the Government greatly increased 
electrical services to farms by . creating the rural 


electrification administration. About the same 
time the Public Utilities Holding Company Act (see 
public utilities, regulation of) was passed by 
Congress, It limited the size of electric (and gas) hold¬ 
ing companies and required them to be localized, 
useful and efficient or face dissolution. 

At the outbreak of world war ii the generating 
capacity of the U.S, was about 55 million kilowatts, 
nearly double that of 15 years earlier, and made pos¬ 
sible the amazing wartime increase in the nation’s in¬ 
dustrial capacity. The war itself resulted in a dramatic 
new motive force to spin generators—atomic energy, 
which could be employed to create steam. In 1957 a 
commercial nuclear reactor produced electricity for 
the finst time, and the atom was harnessed to its most 
important peacetime role, 

^ When the war was over, the generation, transmis- 
.sion and con.sumption of electricity increased at an 
even faster rate. By the early 1970s 30 nuclear power 
plants were in operation in the U.S., with some 104 
new plants projected or already under construction. 
Transmission voltages, which were only about 30,000 
volts in 1900, had increased to as high as 765,000 volts 
in the 1970s, and research was under way to increase 
transmission efficiency even further with ultrahigli- 
voltage power lines capable of carrying 1.5 million 
volts. The industry is expected to grow as nuclear- 
power capacity increases, and by the year 2000 nearly 
half of all fuel (both fossil and nuclear) consumed in 
the U.S, will probably be used to generate electricity. 

ELEVATED RAILWAYS 

First tried experimentally in U.S. in New York 

City in 1867/ Largely abandoned by 19S0s in 

favor of subways/ Elevated monorail used in 

Seattle after 1962 World’s Fair 

In the last half of the 19th century the streets of large 
American cities were glutted with pedestrians, push¬ 
carts, mounted riders, carriages and nearly 30,000 
horsecars for public transit. (See cities, growth of.) 
To avoid the start-and-stop congestion of street-level 
traffic. Col. Charles T. Harvey designed the first ele¬ 
vated railway, a one-track experimental line to run 
from Battery Place, in New York City, up Ninth Ave¬ 
nue to 30th Street. It began operation in 1867. At first 
the trains, which consisted of three to six cars, were 
pulled by a cable which ran in a groove between the 
tracks. Later they were pulled by small steam loco¬ 
motives, Harvey’s experiment was short-lived; by 
1871 the company was broke, It was reorganized the 
next year, and the original line was extended and 
other lines were built up Sixth and Third avenues. 
Eventually the steam locomotives were scrapped, and 
the line was electrified, 

Chicago adopted the idea in 1893, the year of the 
city’s World’s Columbian Exposition. Circling Chi¬ 
cago’s downtown area, the city’s first “El” gave the 
district its name, the “Loop,” The lines were later ex¬ 
tended to the suburbs in Chicago’s North and South 
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Shore areas, Another El began operation in Boston in 
1901. 

Although most elevated lines had been abandoned 
in favor of subways by the 1950s, there was soon re¬ 
newed interest in the U.S. in another type of elevated 
mass transit—the monorail Monorailcars, suspended 
from a single overhead rail, are faster, quieter and re¬ 
quire less elaborate supporting structures than the 
conventional type. Although monorail experiments 
were made in the U.S, as long ago as 1888 (in St. Paul, 
Minn.), the first successful monorail was not built 
until 1955 in Houston, wait Disney successfully 
adapted a 1957 German-designed monorail for his 
Disneyland amusement park in California. A mono- 
rail built for the Seattle World’s Fair in 1962 was kept 
in use for public transportation, and it is one of the 
few recent extensive elevated railway systems. 

ELEVATORS 

First modern elevator develo]]ed, 1850/ First 

passenger elevator installed, 1857/ Otis electric 

traction elevator, 1904, ended limitations on 

height of shafts/ First completely automatic el-, 

evator installed, 1953 

More than any other invention except skeletal steel 
construction, the elevator made possible the con¬ 
struction of modern skyscrapers. Although primi¬ 
tive types of elevators were used as early as the 3rd 
century B.C., the first modern elevator, simply a plat¬ 
form raised and lowered on ropes, was developed by 
Henry Waterman of New York in 1850, but it ran only 
between two floors and was used solely for freight. 
The predecessor of the passenger elevator was exhib¬ 
ited % its inventor, elisha graves otis, in the Crystal 
Palace of the 1853 New York World’s Fair. It was the 
first safety elevator, which would automatically stop 
during a fall—a feature the inventor boldly demon¬ 
strated by occasionally cutting the rope. In 1857 Otis 
installed a five-story elevator, the first designed exclu¬ 
sively for passengers, in the E. V. Haughwout china 
store in New York City. Elevators were first driven by 
steam or hydraulic engines, and later by electricity, 
but it was the invention of an electric-powered gear¬ 
less traction elevator, whose ascent was not limited by 
the amount of cable that could be wound around a 
drum, that permitted elevators to rise to any height, It 
was first installed by the Otis Company in 1904 in 
New York City, and its basic design is used in most 
present-day elevators. 

In 1915 Otis developed an automatic device to level 
the elevator car with each floor, and in 1922 he intro¬ 
duced an automatic elevator which required only the 
punching of the floor buttons. The development of 
scheduling and automation devices continued rapidly 
as higher and higher skyscrapers were built, requiring 
more eflicient passenger loading. In 1948 the first dis¬ 
patcher-controlled computer for elevators was in¬ 
stalled, and in 1953 the first fully automatic elevator, 
requiring no dispatcher, was put into operation. 


mOT, Charles William {1834-1926) 

President of Harvard, 1869-1909/ Remade col¬ 
lege into a world-famous university 

When Boston-born (1834) Charles William Eliot be¬ 
came president of harvard university in 1869, at the 
age of 35, college in America was a place, as he put it, 
“to which ayoung man is sent/' Eliotlabored mightily 
to make it a place “to which he goes.” Eliot had grad¬ 
uated from Harvard in 1853 and later tutored there. 
In 1858 he was appointed assistant professor of math¬ 
ematics and chemistry. From 1863 to 1865 he studied 
in Europe, When named president of Harvard, he 
lost little time in transforming his alma mater, After 
introducing the elective system and eliminating re¬ 
quired courses, he did away with the daily grades a 
student received for routine recitals, Eliot went on to 
upgrade the standards of the medical school (with the 
help of Dr. Oliver wendell holmes), raise entrance 
requirements and improve the faculty-to-student 
ratio. During Eliot’s dynamic leadership the number 
of teachers increased from 60 to 600, and student en¬ 
rollment rose from 1000 to 4000, 

In 1892 Eliot was named chairman of a national 
committee on secondary education that proposed a 
number of important high school reforms. In 1909, 
the year he retired from the Harvard presidency, he 
began editing the 50-volume selection of world litera¬ 
ture called the “Harvard Classics” or "Dr. Eliot’s 
five-foot shelf”—a milestone in adult education. 
Eliot died in 1926, 

%U.O%Mn{1604~mO) 

“Apostle to the Praying Indians"/ Translated 
Bible into Indian language, 1661 and 1663/Esl 
14 communities of Christianized “praying Indi¬ 
ans" by 1674 

When a group of his Puritan friends in Essex asked 
John Eliot, a deeply religious Cambridge scholar, to 
accompany them to the New World as their pastor, he 
quickly accepted. The party reached Boston in 1631 
and Eliot settled in Roxbury, Mass., where he came to 
know the Indians and studied their language, 

Eliot first preached to the Indians in English in 1646 
at an Indian settlement at Dorchester Mills, but by the 
next year he was preaching to them in their own lan¬ 
guage, He soon organized a wilderness community of 
“praying Indians” whom he had converted, and in 
1651 received a land grant for his settlement at Natick. 
With financial help from missionary societies in En¬ 
gland, Eliot published a New Testamentin the Indian 
language in 1661 and, two years later, an Old Testa¬ 
ment. By 1674 Eliot had organized 14 villages of more 
than a thousand Christian Indians and had trained 
many Indian missionaries to spread the word among 
their own people, However, with the outbreak of 
KING PHILIP’S WAR in 1675, the “praying Indians” 
were cruelly attacked by both their “wild” brethren 
and their Puritan confessors, in spite of efforts by Eliot 
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and others to save them. After the war only four vil¬ 
lages of “praying Indians” remained and those grad¬ 
ually disbanded, Eliot died in 1690, 

ELIOT, Z S. (Thomas Stearns) (1888-1965) 

Poet, playwright, critic/ Won acclaim with The 

Waste Land, 1922/ Became British subject, 

1927/ Winner of Nobel Prize, 1948 

An innovator in poetic expression, T. S. Eliot was one 
of the most influential poets and critics in the first half 
of the 20th century. Eliot received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1948 “for his work as a trail-blazing pio¬ 
neer of modern poetry.” His major themes-often 
expressed symbolically—in his poems and plays were 
disillusionment, loneliness and spiritual isolation in a 
materialistic civilization, Among his best-known 
works are "The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” 
(1917), The Waste Land (1922), which first won him 
fame, and Four Quartets (1943). He also wrote Old 
Possum'sBook of Practical to (1939), light humor¬ 
ous verse about cats. Among his theatrical successes 
are Murder in the Cathedral (1935) and The Cocktail 
Party [im. 

Eliot was born in St. Louis, Mo., in 1888, and was 
educated at Harvard, the Sorbonne and Oxford. He 
completed his doctoral dissertation at Harvard but 
never returned to accept the degree. After teaching 
briefly in London (1915-16), he became a clerk in 
Lloyd’s Bank, While working as a clerk, he wrote 
poems that eventually won him the attention and 
favor of modernist poet ezu pound, whose guidance 
proved crucial to Eliot’s eventual success. Although 
he became a British citizen in 1927, Eliot returned to 
the U.S. periodically thereafter to give lectures. He 
died in 1965. 

ELKINS, Stephen Benton (1841-1911) 

Republican senator, 1895-1911, and industrial¬ 
ist/ Sponsor of antirebate act of 1903 

Shedding crocodile tears over the responsibilities of 
great wealth, West Virginia’s conservative millionaire 
Sen. Stephen B, Elkins once remarked; “Very rich 
men never whistle, poor men always do; bird songs 
are in the hearts of the people.” As a man who had 
made a fortune in railroads. Republican Senator 
Elkins was a member in good standing of the Senate, 
often called the Millionaires’ Club, and as chairman 
of the powerful Interstate Commerce Committee he 
was a ready ally of business interests, His sponsorship 
of the antirebate elkins act (1903), while hurtful to 
some industrialists, was helpful to others, particularly 
the raOroad. magnates. Born in Ohio in 1841 and 
raised in Missouri, Elkins served in the Union Army 
during the civil war and then began his law practice 
in the New Mexico territory. He was New Mexico’s 
delegate to Congress in 1872 and from, 1874 to 1877, 
and became a prominent financier and industrialist in 
the West, In 1890 Elkins moved to West Virginia, 


where he had large holdings in coal. He served as 
Secretary ofWar (1891-95) under PresidentBENJAMiN 
HARRISON before being elected to the Senate, where 
he remained until his death in 1911 . 

ELKINS ACT (1903) 

Barredrailroadsfrom granting rebates to favored 

shippers 

The power of large shippers to demand rebates from 
railroads during the late 19th centuiy rankled their 
less powerful competitors. The standard oil trust, 
a leader in this practice, received a rebate of as much 
as 25 cents a barrel on all oil it shipped, while its rivals 
had to pay the published rate of 35 cents a barrel, The 
railroads, after at first encouraging rebates, later 
found themselves victimized by Standard Oil and 
other powerful trusts, which demanded not only re¬ 
bates but drawbacks-under which a shipper was 
given part of the freight rate paid to the railroads by 
his competitors. So the railroads joined antimonopoly 
reformers in supporting the Elkins Act of 1903, spon¬ 
sored by West Virginia Sen. Stephen b. elkins. The 
act abolished rebates and forbade the railroads to 
deviate from their published freight rates. In 1910 
the Mann-Elkins Act further strengthened the regu¬ 
latory powers of the interstate commerce commis¬ 
sion oyer railroad rates, 

ELKS, BENEVOLENT AND PROTECTIVE 
ORDER OF 

Social and charitable order founded in 1868 

The Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks was 
founded in New York City in 1868 for social purposes 
by a group of actors and writers. Later charitable ac¬ 
tivities were added, and the membership expanded, 
but for more than a century the constitution required 
that a member be “a white male citizen of the U.S.” 
In 1973 the “whites only” clause was rescinded at a 
national Elks meeting by an overwhelming vote. In 
the early 1970s the order had 2182 lodges in the 50 
states, Puerto Rico, Guam, the Canal Zone and the 
Philippines, and a membership of about 1.5 million. 
In recent years the individui BPOE lodges have 
given a total of about |16 million annually to “benev¬ 
olences,” including hospitalized veterans, retarded 
children, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and cancer pa¬ 
tients. The Elks National Foundation, with assets of 
more than $28 million, raised through gifts and sub¬ 
scriptions, has spent about $7 million on college 
scholarships for nearly 10,000 students since 1928. 

FlUCOTT, Andrew (1754-1820) 

Surveyor and mathematician/ Surveyed District 
of Columbia and completed design of capital, 
1791-93/Helped in survey of Pa,-Md. border 

With the Negro surveyor and amateur astronomer 
BENJAMIN bannepr as his assistant, Andrew Ellicott, 
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from 1791 to 1793, surveyed the marshy area that was 
to become the District of Columbia, while at the same 
time completing and slightly revising the design for 
the city begun by pierre Charles, l’enfant. By that 
time the Pennsylvania-born (1754) Ellicott had estab¬ 
lished himself as one of the leading surveyors in the 
U,S. In 1784 he helped complete the delineation of 
the Pennsylvania-Maryland border begun by Mason 
and Dixon, Ellicott also helped to determine the 
southern boundary of New York and the northern and 
western boundaries of Pennsylvania, as well as the 
border between the U.S. and Spanish-held Florida. In 
1813 he accepted an appointment as professor of 
mathematics at the U.S. Military Academy at West 
Point, N.Y,, and remained there until he died in 1820. 

ELLINGTON, Dnfe {Edward Kennedy) (1899-1974) 
Jazz pianist, composer, bandleader 

On Dec. 4,1927, a new band from Washington, D.C,, 
began what became a triumphant five-year engage¬ 
ment at New York City’s famous Cotton Club in 
Harlem. On that opening night the nightclub’s pa¬ 
trons had little idea that they were listening and danc¬ 
ing to the music of the man who would become one 
of America’s two most widely acclaimed jazz musi¬ 
cians. (LOUIS ARMSTRONG was the other.) 

Edward Kennedy Ellington was born in Washing¬ 
ton, D,C„ on April 29, 1899. As a boy, he hoped to be 
a commercial artist but switched to music when he 
heard the complex rhythms of ragtime piano. He 
began working as a professional piano player at 17 
and soon gathered a small group of other musicians 
who formed the nucleus of his orchestra. After some 
years of struggle, Ellington’s band—with its then 
unique muted brass, its exotic rhythms and, above all, 
the distinctive tunes written by its leader-gained na¬ 
tional fame via radio broadcasts from the Cotton 
Club. Although the personnel changed, Ellington 
continued to lead his band throughout the world for 
almost half a century. 

Ellington wrote literally hundreds of songs, includ¬ 
ing “Mood Indigo” (the band’s first hit, in 1930), 
“Sophisticated Lady,” “Satin Doll,” and “Take the 
A-1^ain.” In collaboration with arranger Billy Stray- 
horn (1915'67), he also produced lengthy concert 
works, film and ballet scores and religious music. 
He died in 1974. 

ELLIS ISLAND 

Opened as immigration station, 1892/ Processed 
20 million immigrants/ Ceased its receiving 
functions, 1943/ Used as detention center for 
aliens until 1954/ Proclaimed part of Statue of 
Liberty National Monument, 1965 

A 27-acre island in New York Harbor, Ellis Island be¬ 
came an immigration station in 1892 when the great 
tides of immigration of the late 19th century were 
inundating^ the nation’s largest port of entry and 


swamping existing facilities. Named for one of its 
early owners, Samuel Ellis, the island was the site of 
a U.S. fort and then an arsenal before it became an 
immigration depot. The first immigrants arrived at 
Ellis Island on Jan. 1, 1892, and for decades they 
poured through it in an unending stream, a polyglot 
of races speaking a babel of languages. In their ap¬ 
pearance, manner and worldly goods, they presented 
often startling contrasts, but in common all brought 
hope and their eagerness to make a fresh start in a new 
land. 

Immigration reached its peak in 1907 when nearly 
1.3 million newcomers arrived; as many as 5000 a day 
were processed at Ellis Island. They were cared for in 
rambling red-brick buildings with an institutional air. 
Facilities included dormitories for 1500 people, 
kitchens, a laundry, recreation rooms and a special 
ferryboat service to the mainland. Most immigrants 
remained only long enough to have their papers 
cleared, but some were detained in quarantine, for 
health checks, and some were turned back. For those 
who went through, a familiar landmark on the island 
was the “kissing post,” where families were reunited. 

With WORLD WAR 1, immigration began to decline, 
and it continued to do so after the war.. Procedures 
were changed so that most of the paperwork was done 
by American consuls abroad, and final document ex¬ 
aminations were given on shipboard before reaching 
New York. In 1943 the receiving station was moved to 
Manhattan Island, and Ellis Island was used primarily 
as a detention center for aliens whose papers were not 
in order, the sick and those who were being deported; 
it rarely housed more than 300 persons. In 1954 the 
Government ended Ellis Island’s Immigration func¬ 
tions, and in 1965 it was made part of the Statue of 
Liberty National Monument in honor of the some 
20 million people who had passed through Ellis 
Island. 

ELLSBER.G, Daniel {SQe Pentagon Papers) 

Elismnn, Lincoln {1880-1951) 

Explorer, aviator, first man to fiy over both 
poles/ Flew over North Pole, 1926; South Pole, 
1935/ Claimed 380,000 sq. ml in Antarctica 
for US. 

As a young man, Chicago-born (1880) Lincoln Ells¬ 
worth explored the Canadian wilderness, surveyed 
the Rockies and mapped the jagged Peruvian Andes. 
But it was the icy vastness of the Arctic~the “gleam 
of the Northern Lights over the silent snow fields"- 
that first drew him to great feats of exploration. After 
an abortive attempt in 1925 to fly near the North Pole 
with Roald Amundsen, he tried again and succeeded 
in 1926 when, with Italian aviator Umberto Nobile,he 
flew over the North Pole in the dirigible Norge, In 
1931 Ellsworth tried but failed to reach the North Pole 
in a submarine. In 1935 he became the first man to 
have flown over both poles when he flew across Ant¬ 
arctica. He made his second Antarctic and final polar 
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flight in 1938-39, discovering two new mountain 
ranges. During his career he claimed some 380,000 sq. 
mi. in Antarctica for the U.S. He died in New York 
City in 1951, 

ELLSWORTH, Oliver {1745-1807) 

US. senator, 1789-96, Chief Justice of US., 
1796-1800/ Coauthor of Connecticut Compro¬ 
mise at Constitutional Convention, 1787/ Au- 
■ thor ofFederal Judiciary Act, 1789/ Named chief 
negotiator of treaty of1800 with France 

As coauthor of the Connecticut Compromise at the 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION in 1787, Oliver Ells¬ 
worth helped to break the deadlock between large 
and small states over the issue of representation in 
Congress. Born at Windsor, Conn., on April 29,1745, 
Ellsworth trained in the law at the College of New 
Jersey (Princeton), and served in the continental 
CONGRESS from 1777 to 1784. After his contributions 
to the Constitutional Convention, the Connecticut 
legislature elected him to the U.S. Senate, where he 
served from 1789 to 1796 and was, in the words of 
Vice President john adams, “the firmest pillar of... 
Washington’s administration.” As a senator Ells¬ 
worth helped draw up the Bill of Rights, and his vig¬ 
orous espousal of Alexander Hamilton’s plan for a 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES helped assure passage of 
the enabling legislation. Most important of all, Ells¬ 
worth in 1789 drafted the act that organized the Fed¬ 
eral judiciary, In 1796 he was appointed Chief Justice 
of the United States, While still serving on the court, 
Ellsworth traveled to France and in 1800 negotiated 
a treaty with Napoleon that is widely credited with 
ending the undeclared naval war between the U.S. 
and its erstwhile ally. (See France, undeclared war 
WITH.) Ill health forced Ellsworth to resign from the 
Court in 1800, and he retired to his home in Windsor, 
Conn., where he died in 1807. 

ELY, Richard Theodore {1854-1943) 

Progressive economist and advocate of planned 

economy/ Author and adviser on legislation 

One of the most influential economists of his day, 
New York-born (1854) Richard Ely was a leading 
critic of strict laissez-faire capitalism. Unlike most of 
his contemporaries, Ely believed that the economy 
should be managed for the furtherance of social jus¬ 
tice and a high standard of living for everyone. As a 
professor of economics at john hopkins ( 1881-92), 
Wisconsin (1892-1925) and Northwestern (1925-33), 
he advocated public ownership of utilities and natural 
resources and supported trade unionism, Founder in 
1920 of the Institute for Economic Research, Ely was 
for many years a close associate of Gov. Robert la 
FOLLEHE, helping him to formulate legislation in 
Wisconsin, Ely was a prolific writer, and his Outline 
of Economics (18 89) was for decades a standard text 
in the field. He died in Connecticut in 1943, 


EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 

Preliminary prociamalion issued Sept. 22, 1862 , 

by President Lincoln/Finalproclamation issued 

Jan, 1, 1863/ Freed three million slaves in those 
state.s in rebellion against the Union 

One of the major documents of American history, the 
Emancipation Proclamation was issued by President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Only after a protracted agony of 
doubt over what its strategic impact would be, From 
the beginning of the civil war there had been heavy 
pre.ssures on Lincoln to free the slaves. Not only the 
abolitionists and Republican congressmen from the 
North but many of Lincoln’s own generals, who were 
eager to enlist Negroes in the services, pushed him 
toward some sort of declaration. 

In his first Inaugural Address, Lincoln disclaimed 
both the power and the desire “to interfere with the 
institution of slavery where it exists.” For political 
reasons he hesitated to force a crisis in the still loyal 
slaveholding Border States-particularly Kentucky 
and Missouri—as well as to create disalfection among 
Union soliders by changing the basis of the war from 
that of saving the Union to that of freeing the slaves. 

While Congress struck twice at slavery in 1862 by 
passing confiscation acts, Lincoln kept urging 
Border State congressmen to support his plan for 
gradual, compensated emancipation of the slaves. 
When the congressmen balked, Lincoln reluctantly 
concluded that emancipation was “a military neces¬ 
sity,” and he resolved to free the slaves by proclama¬ 
tion, basing his action on his presidential war powers, 
Lincoln read his preliminary Emancipation Procla¬ 
mation to the Cabinet on July 22,1862, The Cabinet 
members were generally favorable, hut Secretary of 
State WILLIAM H. SEWARD Said the proclamation 
should be delayed until the Union forces had won a 
victory. He pointed out that Gen. George b. Mc¬ 
Clellan’s army had failed to take Richmond, and to 
issue a proclamation at this time might sound like 
“the last shriek of our retreat,” So Lincoln delayed 
until General McClellan’s army turned back Gen. 
ROBERT E. lee’s invading forces at Antietam, On Sept. 
22,1862, five days after that battle, the President is¬ 
sued the preliminary Emancipation Proclamation, 
which declared that all persons held as slaves within 
any state or part of a state that was in “rebellion 
against the United States” would be free on and after 
Jan, 1, 1863. Southern reaction to the proclamation 
was predictably negative, damning it as an invitation 
to slaves to murder their masters. The reaction in the 
North was mixed, with the legislature of Lincoln’s 
own state, Illinois, declaring the proclamation “a gi¬ 
gantic usurpation .,. converting the war.,. into a 
crusade for the sudden ,,.. violent liberation of 
3,000,000 Negro slaves....” 

The final Emancipation Proclamation, issued by 
Lincoln on Jan, 1,1863, gave the Union moral stature 
among the nations of the world and had profound 
eonsequenees in redefining the issues of the war, 
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There was some demurral among those who thought 
it a strange document that actually freed no slaves 
immediately, since it abolished slavery only in the 
states of the Confederacy not yet occupied by Union 
armies and did not touch it in the slaveholding Border 
States, But for the most part the Abolitionists were 
well satisfied with their victory, and celebrations were 
held throughout the North on that New Year’s Day. 
Because of the humanitarian significance of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the war to save the 
Union became also a war to promote the freedom of 
blacks, and thousands of ex-slaves served in the 
Union Army. The document was also the basis for a 
new attitude and policy toward Negroes that culmi¬ 
nated in 1865 with passage of the 13th Amendment, 
(See CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS,) 

EMBALMED BEEF 

Scandal affecting War Department during Span- 
ish-American War, 1898/ Officials accused of 
sending troops tainted meat rations 

Reports that U.S. fighting men were being fed tainted 
beef as part of their rations received wide publicity in 
the press during the spanish-american war (1898), 
forcing President william mckinley to appoint a 
special commission to investigate possible inefficiency 
and misconduct on the part of his Secretary of War, 
RUSSELL A. ALGER. Testifying before the commission, 
Gen, NELSON a, miles— himself suspected of harbor¬ 
ing ambitions for the upcoming 1900 Democratic 
presidential nomination—charged that Alger and 
other War Department officials, in collusion with 
meat-packers, had deliberately sent the troops meat 
injected with dangerous chemicals as an experiment, 
and that this “embalmed beef” had been the cause of 
widespread sickness among the troops. Miles could 
not prove his charges, but the uproar forced Alger to 
resign as S ecretary of War in 1899, 

EMBARGO ACT {1807) 

Forbade American vessels to trade abroad/Effort 
by President Thomas Jefferson to end seizures of 
U.S. merchant ships by England and France/ 
Repealed, 1809 

In the Napoleonic Wars between Britain and France, 
the two nations regularly seized neutral ships that had 
stopped at enemy ports. Between 1803 and 1812- 
when the situation culminated in the war of 1812 be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Britain—about 1500 American 
merchantmen were confiscated by both France and 
Britain. In addition the British, short of seamen, fre¬ 
quently raided American vessels to impress American 
seamen into His Majesty’s service. By 1807 the situa¬ 
tion had already grown serious enough to threaten 
war between the U.S. and either of the European 
powers. To forestall war and punish both the British 
and French by denying tliem the raw materials of the 
New World, President thomas Jefferson in Decem¬ 


ber, 1807, signed into law the Embargo Act, which 
forbade U.S, ships to sail to any foreign ports. 

The results were immediate, but hardly those the 
President had foreseen. As exports fell from ,U08 
million in 1807 to a mere $22 million the following 
year, numerous ports in the North were shut down, 
scores of merchants were ruined and thousands of 
sailors and shipyard workers lost their jobs. The agri¬ 
cultural South also was hard hit as cotton and tobacco 
piled up in warehouses. At the same time, however, 
the embargo gave Northern industry a big boost by 
creating a scarcity of British-made goods. Farmers 
who had no market for their crops moved into towns 
to work in factories. The embargo’s disruption of old 
established patterns of life brought bitter protests 
from some of Jefferson’s own democratic-repubii- 
cans and aroused the federalists to renewed oppo¬ 
sition, In New England there was even open talk of 
secession. Diplomatically, too, the Embargo Act was 
a failure, for Britain and France refused to alter their 
blockade tactics and respect the rights of neutral ship¬ 
pers. Finally, on March 1, 1809, three days before 
leaving office, Jefferson reluctantly signed a bill re¬ 
pealing the 14-month-old embargo, which was later 
replaced by the Nonintercourse Act, banning trade 
with Britain and France but permitting commerce 
with other nations. 

See Bradford Perkins: Prologue to War. 
EMBASSIES, U.S. 

First four U.S, embassies established in 1893/ In 

early 1970s US. had ambassadorial relations 

with more than 110 nations 

Although the U.S. constitution (Article II, Section 
2 ) specifically authorizes the establishment of embas¬ 
sies abroad, for more than 100 years of the nation’s 
existence no ambassadors were appointed and no 
embassies were established. Instead the U.S, was rep¬ 
resented by ministries (headed by a minister) or by 
consulates. Because an ambassador is the direct rep¬ 
resentative of one head of state to another, the ap¬ 
pointment of such envoys was considered a device of 
monarchies, and for decades no President was willing 
to risk the opprobrium of being charged with monar¬ 
chical pretensions. Even when Congress, in 1856, 
specifically endorsed the dispatch of some ambassa¬ 
dors, President JAMES buchanan and his immediate 
successors declined to avail themselves of the appoint¬ 
ive power. The first President to appoint arabas- 
sadors—and thus establish embassies-was groves 
CLEVELAND who, in 1893, established ambassadorial 
relations with four countries: Britain, France, Ger¬ 
many and Italy. By the mid-1930s, however, the U.S. 
was represented in 20 nations by ambassadors and, in 
the years since world war ii, ambassadors have been 
almost routinely appointed to scores of nations, large 
and small. 

In the days when the ambassadorial function was as 
much social as political or economic, appointment to 
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an ambassadorship was considered a highly prized 
plum to be offered to large contributors to the party 
in power. Increasingly, however, the ranks of ambas¬ 
sadors are being filled with career Foreign Service 
officers whose long years of training qualify them for 
the job. Although the U.S, now has ambassadors ac¬ 
credited to more than 110 powers, the position of em¬ 
bassy chief is no longer as powerful as once it was. 
Swift communications between foreign capitals and 
Washington have tended to increase the State De¬ 
partment’s control over all phases of an embassy’s 
work, and thus the discretionary power of the ambas¬ 
sador has been significantly lessened. 

EMERGENCY BANKING RELIEF ACT (1933) 

Emergency act to provide stricter Government 
regulation over nation’s banks/ Executive order 
took U.S. off gold standard 

Deep in the throes of the worst economic depression 
the nation had ever known and with all the country’s 
banks closed by the order of the new Democratic 
President, franklin d, roosevelt, the Congress met 
in special session on March 9, 1933, to confirm and 
buttress the emergency steps already taken by the 
Chief Executive, The first measure presented to the 
Congress was the Emergency Banking Relief Bill, a 
far-reaching piece of legislation confirming the Presi¬ 
dent’s right to close the banks, setting standards for 
their reopening and giving the President broad 
powers over the nation’s money and banking systems. 
In the crisis atmosphere of the time, the House passed 
the Emergency Banking Bill in less than 40 minutes 
and sent it on to the Senate, which passed the bill a 
few hours later. The hurried approval of this sweeping 
measure was explained by Republican minority 
leader Bertrand H. Snell with these words: “The 
house is burning down and the President of the 
United States says this is the way to put out the fire.” 
Under the provisions of the act, the nation’s banks, 
closed since March 6 , began reopening on March 13; 
solvent banks were under strict new regulations while 
insolvent ones were placed under Government su¬ 
pervision. In April the President issued an executive 
order prohibiting the export of gold, thus taking the 
U,S. off the international gold standard. Then 
Roosevelt pressed for legislation to institute basic re¬ 
forms of the banking system, (See banking acts of 
1933 AND I935-) 

EMERGENCY DETENTION {stc McCarran Act) 

EMERSON, Ralph Waldo (1803-1882) 

Philosopher, clergyman, essayist, poet/ Major 
voice of transcendentalism/ His 1837 oration 
“The American Scholar” hailed as “America’s 
intellectual declaration of independence” 

In the 1830s Americans were beginning seriously to 
look to themselves rather than abroad for intellectual 


inspiration, and no man of letters better symbolized 
that search than Boston-born (1803) Harvard gradu¬ 
ate Ralph Waldo Emerson, In 1836, after leaving the 
pastorate of the Second Church of Boston when as¬ 
sailed by doubts over religion, Emerson published his 
first book. Nature, the fundamental document of his 
philosophy. Its insistence that a new existence was 
possible for man, if he would but awaken his instincts 
and discipline his life, drew Emerson into New Eng¬ 
land TRANSCENDENTALISM circleS— HENRY DAVID 
THOREAU, AMOS BRONSON ALCOTT, NATHANIEL HAW¬ 
THORNE and others who sought a new vision of life. 

In 1837, Emerson was asked to deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration at Harvard, He responded with 
his now famous oration, “The American Scholar,” in 
which he urged liis countrymen,toward self-reliance: 
to eschew the dead cultures of Europe and look for 
greatness in their own experience. The address was 
widely praised, Oliver wendell holmes calling it 
“our intellectual declaration of independence,” But 
when Emerson next appeared at Harvard in 1838 to 
deliver his “Divinity School Address,” his rejection of 
formalized religion in favor of intuitive spiritual ex¬ 
perience so offended many in the audience that he 
was not invited back to his alma mater for almost 30 
years. Meanwhile his Essays (1841,1844) established 
his reputation as the “Sage of Concord”; his poems, 
often metaphysical in content, are generally conceded 
to rank with the best produced in America in the 19th 
century. In the 1850s Emerson took a strongly anti¬ 
slavery stance, decrying the fugitive slave act and 
the annexation of Texas as a slave state, championing 
JOHN BROWN and greeting the outbreak of the civil 
WAR with the remark: “Sometimes gunpowder smells 
good.” 

Until a few years before his death in 1882, Emerson 
frequently traveled abroad, where he was honored by 
many of the world’s leading literary figures. 

See R. L. Rusk: The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 

EMIGRANT AID COMPANY (secAbolitionist 
Movement; Kansas, State of) 

EMINENT DOMAIN 

Right of Federal or state government to condemn 

private property for public need/ Constitution 

requires “dueprocess” and “just compensation” 

For the Federal or state government to exercise 
eminent domain—the right to expropriate private 
property without the consent of the owner when 
deemed necessary for the public welfare—the 5th 
and 14th constitutional amendments require 
“due process of law” and “just compensation.” Fur¬ 
ther, eminent domain may not be invoked without 
specific legislative authority. When this authority is 
granted, however, it may be delegated to local public 
agencies or even to private organizations providing 
public services, such as utilities, if the community’s 
need warrants such action. If the owner of the prop- 
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erty elects to fight the condemnation proceedings, the 
courts decide if eminent domain is justified and, if it 
is, fix a fair market value of the property. 

Except for necessary roads, gristmills and similar 
purposes, eminent domain was seldom exercised in 
early America. But under the impact of industrializa¬ 
tion and urbanization, condemnation actions in¬ 
creased sharply, especially in the 20th century, as land 
was needed for canals, flood control, conservation, 
slum clearance, highways, electric power plants, air¬ 
ports and innumerable otherprojects. This broadened 
use of expropriation has created complex legal prob¬ 
lems, as, for example, when the Federal Government 
exercises the power of eminent domain in a state 
without the latter’s consent. Many of these legal ques¬ 
tions have yet to be decided by the Supreme Court. 

EMMETT, Daniel Decatur {1815-1904) 

Early minstrel and composerj Formed one of first 
minstrel troupes, 1842/ Wrote “Dixie," 1859 

When Fields’ minstrels toured the South in the early 
1890s, they had at least one surefire act, At a certain 
point an old, white-moustached man would walk be¬ 
fore the footlights and begin to sing in an unsteady 
quaver the first few bars of “Dixie,” Pandemonium 
usually followed—shouts, cheers, rebel yells, stamp¬ 
ing, the whole crowd on its feet—as wet-eyed Confed¬ 
erate veterans, their relatives and friends were 
stirred again by the defeated South’s unoflicial an¬ 
them as sung by its aged composer, Daniel (Uncle 
Dan) Emmett, 

Ironically, the composer of “Dixie” was a loyal 
Northerner whose father had been an abolitionist. 
Born in Mount Vernon, Ohio, on Oct. 29,1815, Em¬ 
mett began to write songs at 15. Among his best- 
known works are “Old Dan Tucker” and “Blue Tail 
Fly.” In 1842 he and three friends formed the “Vir¬ 
ginia Minstrels,” one of the first of hundreds of trav¬ 
eling MINSTREL SHOWS. Later Emmett joined Dan 
Bryant’s minstrels as performer and songwriter, and it 
was at Bryant’s request in 1859 that he dashed off the 
simple “walk-around” tune that became “Dixie.” 
Emmett toured the country until his retirement in 
1896, He died in 1904, at the age of 88, in the town of 
his birth. 

See Carl F. Wittke: Tambo and Bones. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, BUREAU OF 

Set up within Department of Labor, 1918, to di¬ 
rect nation's W.W,1 manpower resources/ Rees¬ 
tablished, 1983, to help relieve unemployment of 
Great Depression/ Now named U.S. Training 
and Employment Service, it has responsibility of 
manpower retraining 

During world war i, with the labor force depleted 
to provide fighting men, the woodrow Wilson Ad¬ 
ministration saw the need to bring as much efficiency 
as possible into the nation’s utilization of its 


hard-pressed manpower to keep war industries roll¬ 
ing. Thus in 1918 the Government created the U.S, 
Employment Service as part of the department of 
LABOR, and its more than 800 national offices were 
charged with the mission of shuffling job seekers rap¬ 
idly into open jobs. Allowed to lie almost dormant 
during the peacetime prosperity of the 1920s, the Bu¬ 
reau of Employment Service was reestablished in the 
Department of Labor by the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933. Masses of laborers had then been thrown out of 
work by the Great Depression, and now the service 
was given the task of helping to relieve unemploy¬ 
ment, It brought under its aegis a network of state 
employment offices, which during world war ii were 
placed under direct control of the war manpower 
COMMISSION. After the war the U.S. Employment 
Service shifted back to the Labor Department, and its 
local employment offices were returned to control by 
the states. By 1969 it had been renamed the U.S. 
Training and Employment Service and, as an arm of 
the Department of Labor, had taken on new re.spon- 
sibilities in manpower retraining, particularly with 
respect to Vietnam war veterans seekingjobs in civil¬ 
ian life. The Federal Government contributes to the 
maintenance of state employment services and con¬ 
trols the purse strings for the umfiMPloyment com¬ 
pensation provided through state offices. 

ENCOMIENDA SYSTEM 

16th-century system of land grants in Spanish 

America/ Reduced Indians to peons 

To reward the conquistadors, the Spani.sh king estab¬ 
lished in the New World a form of feudalism and 
serfdom known as the encomienda. Under the system 
huge parcels of land were granted in trust to favored 
subjects for two generations, The grantee was per¬ 
mitted to exact tribute—sometimes in the form of 
goods, sometimes in services—from the Indians living 
upon the land. In exchange the Spaniard was sup¬ 
posed to protect the Indians, see to their well-being 
and instruct them in the Christian faith, In practice, 
however, the system was subject to wholesale abuses 
which—particularly in Puerto Rico, but also in New 
Mexico—were responsible for the reduction of In¬ 
dians to the status of little more than slaves. In 1542, 
at the urging of the missionary bartolom^ de las 
CASAS, Spain passed laws abolishing the encomienda, 
and the system gradually died out, only to be re¬ 
placed by other forms of Indian forced labor. 

ENDECOTT,/u/in(c, 1589-1665) 

Governor of Massachusetts Bay Colony, 1628- 

30,1655-65/ Persecutor of non-Puritans 

As the first governor (1628-30) of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, as an assistant to his successor John 
Winthrop and later as governor again (1655-65), 
English-born (c. 1589) John Endecott (or Endicott) 
showed himself to be an able administrator but a reli¬ 


gious bigot. Ever vigilant in the service of Puritan or¬ 
thodoxy, he played a major role in the persecution 
and expulsion of Quakers and others who deviated in 
word or deed from the established religion of the 
Colony. A military bungler, he led an unsuccessful 
punitive campaign against the Indians in 1636, an ep¬ 
isode so badly handled that it helped bring on a major 
confrontation, the pequot War. However, Endecott 
also worked to establish a free school in Salem, Mass,, 
and his interest in education led to his appointment as 
an overseer of Flarvard College. He died in 1665 while 
serving as governor of the Bay Colony. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: Builders of the Bay 
Colony. 

ENGINEERS, CORPS OF 

West Point Military Academy established to train 
Army engineers, 1794-1802/ Corps entrusted 
with civil canal, dam and road construction/ 
Produced first atomic bomb, 1945/ Present 
dam-construction programs effective but contro¬ 
versial 

No soldier proved more valuable to george Wash¬ 
ington in the revolutionary war than his French 
Chief of Engineers Louis Duportail, who built the de¬ 
fenses at VALLEY porge, the fortifications at west 
POINT to control the Hudson and the siege lines that 
led to Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorklown in 1781. It 
was thus not surprising that Washington, as President, 
organized, in 1794, a Corps of Artillerists and Engi¬ 
neers, with a training center at West Point. In 1802, at 
the behest of President thomas jefferson. Congress 
went a step farther, establishing a permanent Corps of 
Engineers and providing that it “shall be stationed at 
West Point... and shall constitute a Military Acad¬ 
emy,” Jefferson saw the academy more as a scientific 
and technical school than a professional military in¬ 
stitution, and he kept the Army busy at such peace¬ 
time occupations as road construction and Western 
exploration. (See lewis and clark expedition,) In 
fact Jefferson and his successor, jambs madison, gen¬ 
erally neglected West Point; by 1812 the school’s total 
complement consisted of just one professor and one 
cadet, But the brilliant performance of West Point en¬ 
gineers during the war of i 8 i 2 , when no fort built by 
a former West Pointer fell to the British, influenced 
Congress to rejuvenate the academy at war’s end, 
Congress then appropriated funds to fortify the capi¬ 
tal, with construction supervised by the corps. 

By 1824 Congress had made the corps directly re¬ 
sponsible for the building of roads and canals, and in 
the 1840s JOHN c. friImont, of the Topographical En¬ 
gineers, was charged with mapping portions of the 
OREGON TRAIL. Thereafter the corps carried out a se¬ 
ries of civil works projects interrupted by occasional 
calls to battle, first in the Mexican war and then in the 
CIVIL WAR. In 1866, in an attemptto improve military 
instruction at West Point, Congress separated the 
corps from the academy, and three years later Gen, 


WILLIAM T, SHERMAN Created the Engineering School 
of Application to provide advanced engineering 
training for officers of the corps. 

In the first decade of the 20th century the corps, 
under the direction of Chief Engineer george w, 
goethals, took on the gigantic task of building the 
panama canal and, in the 1930s, assumed responsi¬ 
bilities for national flood control, inaugurating a 
massive program of dam and levee construction along 
major rivers that continues to the present day. During 
world war II the corps’ strength expanded to some 
700,000 men, a quarter of whom were civilians. It built 
more than 300 industrial projects vital to the war 
effort—as well as camps, airfields, docks and hospitals 
for the military. The Engineers’ Amphibious Com¬ 
mand was responsible for transporting several million 
men in assault landings on Japanese-held Pacific is¬ 
lands and in the Allied Invasion of German-occupied 
Europe, suffering heavy casualties clearing the 
beaches of Normandy of mines and obstacles on D- 
day, June 6,1944, The corps made one even more sig¬ 
nificant contribution to U.S, victory in World War II 
when its Manhattan District of Army Engineers, 
under Maj, Gen. Leslie R, Groves, with the help of 
many civilian scientists, produced the world’s first 
atomic bomb. (See Manhattan project.) 

In recent years the corps has come under increasing 
critical fire from environmentalists, who charge in 
particular that it has been overzealous in developing 
hydroelectric power sites, building unnecessary dams 
at the expense of scenic wilderness areas. For its part 
the corps has responded that the dams and numerous 
other civil works projects it espouses are necessary for 
the nation’s continuing growth and prosperity. 

mGhm,John{1786-1842) 

First bishop of diocese of Charleston, S.C., 
1820-42/Est. first Catholic newspaper in U.S. 

So forthright was Roman Catholic priest John Eng¬ 
land in his espousal of Irish nationalism, that when he 
was made first bishop of Charleston, S.C., in 1820 it 
was widely believed he was given the promotion to 
force him out of his native Ireland, Once in South 
Carolina, England quickly established himself as one 
of the leading Roman Catholic clergymen in the U,S. 
By proclaiming a diocesan constitution that stressed 
participation of parish priests and laymen, he showed 
himself to be far in advance of his fellow bishops in 
seeking democratic reform of the Church, An inde¬ 
fatigable speaker and writer, England was the first 
Catholic clergyman to address the U.S, House of 
Representatives (1826), and in 1822 he founded the 
first Catholic newspaper in the nation, the United 
States Catholic Miscellany, Although personally op¬ 
posed to slavery, he accepted the institution while at¬ 
tempting to ameliorate the condition of Negroes, 
England died in 1842, at the age of 55, 

ENUMERATED ARTICLES (see Nangation Acts) 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION (see 
Conservation Movement; Federal Water Pollution 
ControlActs) 

EPIDEMICS, MAJOR 

Smallpox, yellowfever and diphtheria virulent in 

Colonial America/ Cholera epidemics in 1849, 

1866 and 1878/ Worldwide flu epidemic, 1918- 

19/ Poliomyelitis outbreaks in 1916 and 1952 

With the advent of modern drugs, stringent public 
health measures and vaccines and other immuniza¬ 
tion techniques, the word epidemic has lost some of its 
former terror. However, American history is replete 
with major epidemics, which played a particularly 
disruptive role in Colonial times. Smallpox, typhus, 
measles and influenza were carried by the earliest set¬ 
tlers on the filthy, overcrowded ships that brought 
them from Europe, and once introduced into the New 
World the diseases flourished. Moreover, such dis¬ 
eases as yellow fever and malaria, previously unfa¬ 
miliar to the settlers, were frequently acquired during 
stopovers for fruit and water in the Antilles and West 
Indies. All found an ideal environment for spreading 
among the Colonists, who lived under primitive con¬ 
ditions, had few trained doctors and were frequently 
undernourished. 

Smallpox, with its high mortality rate and proba¬ 
bility of severe disfigurement, was the most feared of 
diseases in Colonial America. Introduced into the 
Western Hemisphere by Spaniards only 15 years after 
the discovery of America, smallpox had decimated 
the Indians who had no natural immunity. It is be¬ 
lieved that 3.5 million out of an estimated 6 million 
pre-Columbian natives of the Americas were killed by 
it. The first major smallpox epidemic developed in 
1635, when Dutch traders carried the disease to the 
Indians on the Connecticut River. There were out¬ 
breaks in the Boston area in 1648-49,1677-78,1689, 
1721 and 1752 (at which time 5545 out of apopulation 
of 15,684 contracted the disease). Smallpox occurred 
sporadically in all the Colonies; in 1738 Charleston, 
S.C., suffered an epidemic which reportedly killed 
half of the Cherokee Indians in the vicinity. Smallpox 
peaked in the 1760s, after which “variolation,” or di¬ 
rect inoculation of human beings with live smallpox 
virus from a victim-first used successfully in the 
Colonies by zabdiel boylston in 1721—became 
tentatively aecepted as a means of control. Variola- 
tion,:however, was too dangerous for general use be¬ 
cause it could also spread the disease; by the early 
19th century Edward Jenner’s Improved form of vac¬ 
cination had replaced it. Jenner’s method was safer 
than variolation because cowpox virus was used in¬ 
stead of live smallpox virus. Subsequently, smallpox 
was finally brought under control. 

Diphtheria, the “throat distemper” or “malignant 
quinsy,” also came in epidemic waves, proving par¬ 
ticularly virulent in 1735. Yellow fever, an infectious 
tropical disease transmitted by the Aedes aegypti mos¬ 


quito, was particularly prevalent in coastal cities. One 
of the worst outbreaks in the U.S. hit Philadelphia in 
1793, when about 5000 people died. New Orleans was 
similarly afilicted in 1832, when one person in ten 
succumbed to the dreaded “yellow jack,” as it was 
called. The cause of the disease was not discovered 
until 1901, when a U.S. commission in Cuba headed 
by WALTER REED established the connection between 
the mosquito and the virus. Incidence of the disease 
declined markedly after mosquito breeding grounds 
were drained. 

Cholera, a classic epidemic disease, first appeared 
in the United States in 1832, largely as a result of poor 
sanitation in the cities. Cholera would strike first in 
the poor sections, where hygiene was apt to be ne¬ 
glected, and then advance to the hinterlands. Major 
cholera epidemics occurred throughout the U.S, in 
1849, 1866 and 1873. After a number of epidemics 
many cities organized public health programs, lead¬ 
ing to improved sanitation and ultimate control of 
cholera and other infectious diseases, 

Probably the most dramatic epidemic in recent 
times was the influenza outbreak of 1918-19. Origi¬ 
nating in Europe and brought to America by return¬ 
ing WORLD WAR I servicemen to East Coast ports, 
from where it spread to 46 states, influenza resulted in 
more than 500,000 deaths by December, 1918; 20 
million more were seriously ill. Poliomyelitis-or 
“polio” for short—was also a prolific killer and 
crippler before immunization techniques were devel¬ 
oped, Polio was particularly dreaded because of its 
high incidence among children and young adults; it 
could condemn them to a life of paralysis. But even 
in the epidemic years of 1916 (41,100 cases) and 1952 
(57,879 cases), it was never as widespread as earlier 
m enaces, and by the late 1960s the vaccines developed 
by JONAS SALK and albert sabin had brought it under 
control. 

At present health officials are concerned over the 
spread of gonorrhea and syphilis in the United Stales, 
particularly because of new penicillin-resistant 
strains, However, modern medicine is such that, if 
aflflicted persons seek medical attention, venereal dis¬ 
ease can be contained, just as most other communica¬ 
ble diseases have been. It is now possible to immunize 
against smallpox, measles, diphtheria, whooping 
cough, yellow fever, certain strains of influenza, chol¬ 
era, polio and tuberculosis, greatly diminishing the 
chances of major epidemics of these diseases. 

See Charles E. Rosenberg; The Cholera Years and 
Hans Zinsser: Rats, Lice and History, 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, PROTESTANT 

Anglican sect dominant in much of Colonial 

America/ Became Protestant Episcopal Church, 

part of Church of England, after Revolution 

In Colonial New England the Congregational Church 
(see CONGREGATIONALISTS) was Virtually a state reli¬ 
gion, but the Anglican Church, or Church of England 
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(later to become the Protestant Episcopal Church), 
was established by law in Virginia, Maryland, the 
Carolinas and Georgia, as well as in much of New 
York. In these locales only Anglican priests could 
perform marriage and baptismal rites, and the church 
was supported by assessments, tithes and Govern¬ 
ment taxes. Where the church did not receive state 
support, the English Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospels in Foreign Parts provided funds for An¬ 
glican priests, Christ Church in Philadelphia (1694) 
and Trinity Church in New York City (1697) were 
chartered by King William III of England. The first 
Anglican parish in Connecticut was formed at Strat¬ 
ford in 1706, The church also became a leader in edu¬ 
cation, founding the College of william and mary 
(1693), the second oldest (after harvard) in the Col¬ 
onies, and King’s College (1754), now Columbia 

UNIVERSITY. 

During the revolutionary war many of the An¬ 
glican clergy in the northern Colonies and a few in the 
South remained loyal to the Crown and fled to Can¬ 
ada or England, But the majority of Anglican laity, 
including george Washington and two-thirds of the 
signers of the declaration of independence, sup¬ 
ported the Revolution, After the war the church was 
reconstructed as the Protestant Episcopal Church. A 
revised Book of Common Prayer deleted references to 
British royalty, and samuel seabury became the first 
presiding bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in America in 1789. 

There are three orders in the Episcopal ministry: 
bishops, priests and deacons, The General Conven¬ 
tion, the church’s highest authority, which consists of 
tlie House of Bishops and the House of Deputies, 
meets every three years to discuss and act on church 
issu es. The National Council administers all mission¬ 
ary, educational and social works. In 1970 the Church 
ordained its first women deacons and experienced 
continued pressure in its councils for the ordainment 
of women priests, In the early 1970s the church mem¬ 
bership was about 3,5 million. 

See William W. Sweei: Religion in Colonial America 
and Raymond W Albright; A History of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT (1972) 

Expanded coverage and enforcement powers of 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act tv prohibit discrimina¬ 
tion in hiring and employment practices 

Hailed as a major step forward in assuring equal em¬ 
ployment to millions of women and minority-group 
members, the Equal Employment Opportunities Act 
was signed by President richard m, nixon on March 
24,1972, It extended coverage of that part of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act prohibiting discrimination because 
of race, rolor, religion, sex or national origin in hiring, 
upgrading and all other conditions of employment. 
(See civil RIGHTS ACTS.) 


The 1972 act broadened coverage to include em¬ 
ployees of state and local governments (but not 
elected or high-ranking appointed officials) and em¬ 
ployees of educational institutions. Labor unions with 
15 or more members, and businesses employing 15 or 
more persons, were also required to adhere to the 
Federal antidiscrimination regulations, (The mini¬ 
mum under the 1964 act was 25 persons.) The 1972 act 
also empowered the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission (created by the 1964 act) to file suit in 
Federal district courts to achieve compliance, 

EQUAL PROTECTION CLAUSE (see 
Brown r. Board of Education of Topeka; Constitutional 
Amendments—I4th Amendment) 

EQUAL RIGHTS PARTY (sec Loco-Foco Party) 

ERA OF GOOD FEELINGS 

Term used to describe Administrations of James 
Monroe (1817-25) 

A few months after his inauguration in 1817, demo¬ 
cratic-republican President James monroe toured 
the traditional strongholds of the moribund federal¬ 
ist party in the North, In Boston, the “Citadel of 
Federalism,” his five-day visit, extending over the 
Fourth of July, was a triumph. A staunch Federalist 
newspaper, the Columbian Centinel, hailed the “Pres¬ 
idential Jubilee” and said it marked an “era of good 
feelings,” In a sense, this was true enough. The issues 
arising out of 20 years of war in Europe had been laid 
to rest in 1815, and most Americans greatly admired 
their President, the last Revolutionary War veteran to 
live in the White House. Despite the Panic of 1819, 
Monroe won all but one electoral vote in the 1820 
Presidential election; the Federalists did not run a 
candidate, and no other party opposed him. But be¬ 
neath the surface of unity, coming crises boiled: the 
struggle over slavery; debate over tariffs and internal 
improvements, which pitted believers in a strong 
Federal Government against advocates of states’ 
rights; the political backbiting among henry clay, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, WILLIAM H, CRAWFORD and 
ANDREW JACKSON, which would Split the Democratic- 
Republicans during the 1824 presidential campaign, 
See George Dangerfield; The Era of Good Feelings. 

ERICSSON, Ml (i^Oi-iS^P) 

Swedish-born inventor who built.first screw-pro¬ 
peller warship, 1844, and ironcladUonHox, 1862 

In 1844 after a life of struggle and indebtedness, suc¬ 
cess seemed finally to have arrived for Swedish-born 
(1803) engineer John Ericsson, Five years before he 
had come to America from Britain, where he first 
began experimenting with a submerged screw pro¬ 
peller for warships to replace the exposed paddle 
wheel, cumbersome at all times and extremely vul¬ 
nerable in battle. In the, U.S. he carried his early work 
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to fruition in designing and building the world’s first 
such screw-driven warship, the U.S.S, Princeton. 
Then, on Feb, 8, 1844, President john tyler and a 
delegation of political leaders and their ladies went 
aboard, to inspect the new wonder. A gun exploded 
accidentally, and when the smoke cleared, three dig¬ 
nitaries, including the secretaries of State and Navy, 
lay dead amid a score of moaning wounded. Unfairly 
blamed for the disaster, Ericsson nevertheless contin¬ 
ued working as an engineer, and by 1861—finally 
cleared of the Princeton debacle—he was assigned the 
task of building the Union’s first ironclad warship, the 
Monitor, which he rushed to completion in less than 
100 days. By March 9,1862, the Monitor'^as ready to 
do battle with the Confederate ironclad Afem'mac/c 
and fought it to a standstill, (See monitor and merri- 
hack, BATTLE OF.) Ericsson became a national hero at 
last, and he went on laboring at such projects as tor¬ 
pedoes and solar-powered engines until his death in 
1889, 

See George lies: Leading American Inventors. 
ERICSSON, Leif i&tc Leif Ericsson) 

ERIE CANAL (see Canals) 

ESCMkNTE,SilvestreVMezde 

Spanish missionary and explorer I In 1776 led 
first party of whites into what is now Utah 

A Franciscan missionary to the Pueblo Indians of 
Spanish-held New Mexico, Silvestre Vdlez de Esca¬ 
lante was also an explorer of note. In an effort to open 
an all-weather trail between the Spanish towns of 
Santa Fe, N.M,, and Monterey, Cal, Escalante, in 
1776, led a party of trailblazers northwestward from 
New Mexico to the vicinity of present-day Provo, 
Utah, then southwest some 200 miles toward Mon¬ 
terey. But their progress was slow, and raging snow¬ 
storms finally forced the party to return to Santa Fe, 
after five months and some 2000 miles of exploration. 
The mission was not a failure, however, for the maps 
Escalante made of the previously uncharted region, 
and the journal he kept proved to be valuable for fu¬ 
ture explorers of the Southwest. The date and place of 
his birth in Spain are unknown, as is the date of his 
death. 

ESCALATOR CLAUSE {sec London Naval Treaty) 

ESCH-CUMMINS ACT (see Interstate Commerce 
Commission; Railroads) 

ESPIONAGE ACTS {1917-1918) 

World Warlmeasures to silence antiwar dissent/ 
Approx, 1500prosecuted under the acts 

“Once lead this people into war,” said President 
WOODROW WILSON, on April 1,1917, “and they’ll for¬ 
get there ever was such a thing as tolerance_” As 


it turned out the prophecy was correct; for the next 
day the President asked Congress for a declaration of 
war against Germany, and in the months following, 
Wilson himself felt forced to support steps to silence 
many of the most vehement voices of opposition to 
U.S, participation in the global conflict. In June, 1917, 
and May, 1918, Congress pa,s,sed and Wilson ap¬ 
proved two espionage acts that were more repressive 
of civil liberties than any legislation previously en¬ 
acted in the U.S. Under theterms of the laws, individ¬ 
uals could be fined up to 3510,000 and imprisoned for 
20 years for a variety of offenses, such as interfering 
with the draft, encouraging disloyalty or even using 
“disloyal... or abusive language about the form of 
government,,,Loosely : drawn and vaguely 
worded, the two measures,provided a legal frame¬ 
work for Federal prosecution of pacifists, .socialists 
and others opposed to U.S, participation in world 
WAR I, Some 1500 dissenters, few of whom had done 
more than write or speak against the war, were prose¬ 
cuted under the acts, and such prominent left-wing 
political leaders as eugene v. dehs and william (Big 
Bill) HAYWOOD were among those imprisoned. 

ESPIONAGE AND SABOTAGE ACT (1954) 

Made espionage and .sabotage during peacetime 
a capital crime/ Law extended in 1958 to include 
acts committed against the U.S, by Americans 
overseas 

During the cold war Congress concluded that more 
drastic safeguards were needed against internal sub¬ 
version than those prescribed by the old espionage 
ACTS (1917-1918), The Espionage and Sabotage Act 
of 1954, passed by Congress at a time of widespread 
fear of Communist spying (see rosenberg case), 
autliorized the death penalty or life imprisonment for 
espionage and sabotage in peacetime as well as during 
periods of war. The act also required that all foreign 
agents operating in the U.S, register with the Govern¬ 
ment, risking a $10,000 fine or five years’ imprison¬ 
ment for failure to do so. 

Formerly spies could escape prosecution for a cap¬ 
ital offense under the Federal statute of limitations 
which fixed a 10-year period of liability for a crime of 
treason during peacetime. But the 1954 Espionage Act 
rewrote the statute of limitations for saboteurs and 
spies-suspending the statute of limitations in rela¬ 
tion to treasonable activities, The scope of the act was 
broadened by Congress in 1958 to cover Americans 
spying against the U.S, overseas. 

RSPY, James Pollard {1785-1860) 

Meteorologist and author of the convective the- 
ory of precipitation/ Pioneer in .science of 
weather forecasting 

Althougli he was trained in the law and, taught math¬ 
ematics and the classics. Pennsylvania-born (1785) 
James Espy made his reputation in meteorology. 
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which he did not take up as a full-time occupation 
until he was well into his middle years. About 1835 he 
announced his convective theory of storms, which, 
although incorrect in some respects, rightly attributed 
rainfall to the upward movement, expansion and 
cooling of moisture-laden air. After several years of 
lecturing on his theory in Europe and the U.S,, Espy 
was appointed War Department meteorologist in 
1842, a service he later performed for the Navy De¬ 
partment as well. Although he was a contentious per¬ 
son who brushed aside criticism and gloried in the 
title “Storm King,” Espy made important contribu¬ 
tions to the infant science of weather forecasting, not 
the least of which was his use of the telegraph to col¬ 
lect and transmit meteorological data. E,spy died in 
January, I860, at the age of 74. 

ESSEX JUNTO {1778-1815) 

Prominent Massachusetts Federalists who first 
met in 1778m Essex County, Mass,/Constituted 
informal political pressure group/ Became 
mainstay of extreme pro-British faction of Fed¬ 
eralist party 

When GEORGE cabot, theophilus parsons and other 
prominent Massachusetts Federalists first met in 
Essex County, Mass,, in 1778, it was to oppose demo¬ 
cratic provisions in the proposed constitution of their 
state. Partially successful, the group, dubbed the Essex 
Junto by their critic john Hancock, continued to 
meet, and over themext quarter century exerted a 
powerful influence in both state and national politics. 
Members of the, group helped secure ratification of 
the U.S, CONSTITUTION by Massachusetts, During the 
Administration of President john adams (1797-1801) 
the Junto, as a mainstay of the extreme pro-British 
faction of the federalist party, advocated all-out 
war with France, opposing the conciliatory stand of 
the President, After the Jeffersonian Republicans 
took control of the Federal Government in 1801, the 
Junto became the focus of secessionist sentiment in 
New England, particularly when President thomas 
JEFFERSON damped severe trade restrictions on the 
nation. (See embargo act.) During the war of 1812 
with Britain, Junto members again proposed seces- 
sion(seeHARTFORDCONVENTION),butaftertheTREATY 
OF GHENT (December, 1814) ended the war, the Junto 
was discredited, its influence gone forever. 

See David H, Fischer; The Revolution of American 
Conservatism, 

EUROPEAN PROGRAM {see Marshall Plan) 
EVANGELISM {see Great Awakening; Revivals) 

EVANS, George Henry {1805-1856) 

Labor journalist and land-reform advocate 

Deeply impressed with the egalitarian writings of 
THOMAS PAINE and THOMAS JEFFERSON, English-bom 


(1805) George Henry Evans came to America in 1820 
and devoted his life to the incipient labor movement 
in the U.S. and to promoting a land-reform scheme 
that would guarantee every family its own homestead, 
Trained as a printer, Evans, in 1829, established one 
of the first labor new.spapers in the nation, the Work¬ 
ing Man's Advocate, and strongly supported a labor 
party to represent the workers’ interests. (See work¬ 
ing man’s PARTY,) These interests Evans increasingly 
defined as the right of every American to own his own 
farm through the purchase of public land, at low 
prices, The farms were to be limited in size and could 
not be .sold. Evans saw this agrarian, movement not 
only as good in itself but also as a method of keeping 
wages high by siphoning off, excess labor to the fron¬ 
tier, Many of his land-reform proposals were incor¬ 
porated into the homestead act, passed In 1862, six 
years afterhisdeath in 1856. 

See Walter Hugins: Jacksonian Democracy and the 
Working Class. 

EVANS, 0/tw(c.7755-/^iP) 

Inventor and entrepreneur/ Devised flour-mill¬ 
ing machinery/ Built high-pressure steam en¬ 
gines u.sed in factories 

Apprenticed as a boy to a wagonmaker, Delaware- 
born(c. 1755) Oliver Evansjoined his brothers in 1780 
in a flour-milling venture in Wilmington, Here he 
made his greatest contribution to manufacturing 
techniques by designing a series of interconnected 
machines that eliminated man power in the milling of 
wheat into flour, His mechanical gristmill anticipated 
mass-production methods by more than a century, 
Always fascinated by what he had heard of British 
steam engines, Evans, in ,1813-~about 15 years before 
the first practical railway locomotive ran in the U.S.- 
conceived of a self-propelled carriage run by steam. 
Unable to raise funds for the project, he .contented 
himself with building stationary high-pressure steam 
engines-probably the first to be built in the U.S, By 
1819, the year of his death, some 50 of his engines 
were in use in factories up and down the East Coast, 
See Greville Bathe and Dorothy Bathe: Oliver Evans. 

IVmS, William Maxwell {1818-1901) 

Lawyer, statesman/ Defended President Andrew 
Johnson in impeachment trial, 1868/ Secretary 
of State, 1877-81/ US. senator from New York, 
1885-91 

Midway in his meteoric legal career William Maxwell 
Evans had the unique experience of helping prepare 
the prosecution of one president-Confederate Chief 
Executive jeffer,son davis, on charges of treason- 
and defending another-U.S. President Andrew 
JOHNSON, during his impeachment. In Davis’ case, the 
treason charges were ultimately not pressed, and he 
was released from prison (1867). But it was Evarts’ 
vigorous and eloquent defense that was credited with 
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helping win Johnson’s acquittal in his trial before the 
U.S. Senate in 1868, Boston-bom (1818) Evarts grad¬ 
uated from YALE (1837), attended harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the New York bar (1841), 
Already nationally prominent by 1860, that year he 
attracted the favorable attention of abraham Lin¬ 
coln when, in the Lemmon Slave Case, Evarts ob¬ 
tained freedom for a slave who had been brought into 
a free state by his owner. During the civil war Lin¬ 
coln sent Evarts to Britain (1863) to help dissuade the 
British from building warships for the confederate 
NAVY. After the war Evarts continued to serve the na¬ 
tion, first as U.S. Attorney General (1868-69), then as 
a U.S, counsel in the alabama claims negotiations 
with Britain in 1872, as chief counsel for the Republi¬ 
can Party in the disputed Hayes-Tilden election of 
1877 (see compromise of 1877 ) and as Secretary of 
State'(1877-81) under President rutherford b. 
HAYES, In 1885 Evarts was elected a U.S, senator from 
New York, Despite failing eyesight, he served in the 
Senate until 1891, dying 10 years later in New York 
City, 

See Chester L Barrows: William M, Evarts, Lawyer, 
Diplomat, Statesman. 

mmT% Edward (1794-1865) 

Orator, politician and educator! Speaker at Get¬ 
tysburg, 1868 

The day after the ceremonies dedicating the national 
cemetery at Gettysburg (Nov. 19,1863), it was not the 
brief remarks of abraham Lincoln (see Gettysburg 
address) but the two-hour oration of the silver¬ 
maned Edward Everett that won the greatest praise 
in the nation’s press. Everett’s speech, a fervid hymn 
to national unity, was delivered with dramatic style 
and an arresting voice that made him America’s best- 
known orator in an age when public speaking was a 
highly prized art, 

Everett was bom in Dorchester, Mass., April 11, 
1794, An educator, editor and Unitarian clergyman, 
he had an eloquence and “radiant beauty of person” 
that served him well in politics: He served five terms 
in the House of Representatives (1825-35), four terms 
as governor of Massachusetts (1836-39), four years 
as U,S. minister to Britain (1841-45) and then was 
appointed Secretary of State in 1852, Elected to the 
Senate in 1852, he was unable, because of illness, to 
vote on the crucial kansas-nebraska act. Although 
he was opposed to it, antislavery forces hammered at 
his failure to vote against the act until Everett resigned 
his seat in 1854, He then toured the country, lecturing 
on GEORGE WASHINGTON and earning some $70,000, 
which he gave toward the purchase of mount vernon 
as a national monument. In 1860 he ran unsuccess¬ 


fully for Vice President on the constitutional 
UNION ticket, and during the civil war he tirelessly 
toured to rally Union sentiment. He died in Boston, 
Jan. 15,1865. 

See Orie W. Long: Literary Pioneers. 

EXECUTIVE AGREEMENTS (sec Presidency) 
EXPORTS (see Trade, Foreign) 

EXTRADITION 

Constitution provides for return of fugitives 
across state lines/ Supreme Court has held that 
states are morally, but not legally, required to ex¬ 
tradite fugitives/ Jay’s Treaty, 1194,, with Britain 
was first of many pacts to provide for return of 
fugitives from foreign countries. 

Although the u.s, constitution (Article IV, Sec. 2) 
specifically provides that a fugitive who crosses a state 
border shall be returned to the state from which he 
fled, the supreme court has held that this is a volun¬ 
tary rather than a mandatory duty of the host state. In 
the overwhelming majority of such cases, extradition 
is routinely arranged between states, and suspects, ac¬ 
cused criminals and escaped convicts are returned to 
the jurisdictions seeking them. Sometimes, however, 
a host state refuses to extradite. Generally this occurs 
when sentiment has been rallied to the cause of the 
fugitive, and host-state authorities believe that extra¬ 
dition will result in a miscarriage of justice, There 
have also been a number of cases in which fugitives 
have lived undetected for many years in a host state, 
establishing a long record of honest dealings only to 
be ultimately discovered and made subject to extradi¬ 
tion requests. In such instances—particularly if the 
crime with which the fugitive was originally charged 
was not extremely serious—it is not unusual for host- 
state authorities to refuse to extradite. On the whole, 
the Federal Government has stayed out of extradition 
disputes among the states. A notable exception was 
the passage of the fugitive slave act of 1850 , a 
measure vitiated by widespread noncompliance by 
the authorities and citizens of many Northern states 
and by the enactment of personal liberty laws in 
several of these states. 

Beginning with jay’s treaty (1794) with Britain, 
the U.S, has made numerous extradition arrange¬ 
ments with foreign powers. Some of these pacts list a 
wide variety of crimes for which a person may be ex¬ 
tradited; in others, only crimes of a major nature are 
included. Often the U.R will refuse extradition-and 
foreign powers will do the same—when authorities 
are convinced that the offense in question is of a po¬ 
litical rather than a criminal nature. 



FAIRBANKS, Charles Warren (1852-1918) 

Vice President under Theodore Roosevelt, 1905- 
09/U.S. senator, 1897-1905 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT only reluctantly agreed to the 
choice of conservative Indiana Sen. Charles W. Fair¬ 
banks as his 1904 running mate. Unwilling to alienate 
Republican conservatives and eager to win Indiana, 
he saw no alternative, Ohio-born (1852) Fairbanks 
was a wealthy railroad lawyer in Indianapolis and an 
effective political organizer. He had earned national 
prominence with a fiery keynote address at the 1896 
Republican National Convention and entered the 
U.l Senate the following year. As Vice President, the 
reserved Fairbanks was the antithesis of his ebullient, 
activist chief, in personality as well as politics, and in 
the 1912 presidential election he supported william 
HOWARD TAFT against Roosevelt. In 1916, a year and 
a half before his death in June, 1918, Fairbanks ran 
unsuccessfully for Vice President on the Republican 
ticket headed by Charles evans hughes, 

FAIRBANKS, Douglas {1888-1939) 

Early film star noted for swashbuckling roles/ 
One of founders of United Artists 

Even in his 50s, Douglas Fairbanks never went 
through a gate when he could leap the fence. One of 
HollywoodvS most popular early stars, Fairbanks was 
born Douglas Ulraan in Denver, Colo,, in 1883. He 
made his stage debut in 1901, appeared in several 
New York plays and in 1915 went to Hollywood, 
where silent films proved to be the perfect showcase 
for his broad, athletic style. Thereafter Fairbanks 
performed film heroics until his retirement from the 
screen in 1934, With Charles chaplin, d, w. Grif¬ 
fith and MARY pickford, his second wife, Fairbanks 
formed the United Artists Corp. in 1919, His better- 
known pictures include The Mark of Zorro, Robin 
Hood and The Thief of Bagdad. His son, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., also became a popular film star. The 
elder Fairbanks died in Santa Monica, Gal„ in 1939, 

FAIR DEAL 

President Harry S. Truman’s domestic program 

In January, 1949, after his surprising election victory 
over Republican Thomas e, dewey. President harry 


s. TRUMAN addressed the Congress and outlined a 
broad-gauged program of domestic reform he called 
the Fair Deal, Essentially an extension of the new 
deal social reforms of the 1930s, the President’s pro¬ 
posals included massive Federal aid to education, a 
large Government commitment toward ending the 
housing shortage, civil rights acts to insure equality 
of opportunity for blacks, repeal of the taft-hartley 
ACT dealing with labor relations and a medical in¬ 
surance plan, Despite the President’s victory at the 
polls. Congress was still controlled by a coalition of 
conservative Southern Democrats and Northern Re¬ 
publicans, few of whom had much sympathy with the 
Fair Deal program. In consequence, only a few of 
Truman’s less controversial legislative proposals— 
among them an increase in the minimum wage and 
expansion of Social Security coverage—were enacted 
into law during his tenure. All hope that he might 
push major Fair Deal measures through Congress 
faded after June, 1950, when the Administration was 
forced to divert its attention, and the nation’s finances, 
to the exigencies of the Korean war, 

FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES 
COMMITTEE 

Formedbyexecutiveorder, 1941 /Barred discrim¬ 
inatory hiring practices in defense industries/ 
Terminated, 1946/ Model for later state and Fed¬ 
eral civil rights measures 

In the years just before the U,S. entered world war 
II, thousands of Negroes bitterly protested their ex¬ 
clusion from the nation’s booming defense industries. 
Although the defense plants urgently needed help, 
black applicants were usually rejected, and, when 
they did get jobs, “hate strikes" were often organized 
against them. After repeated but fruitless efforts by 
Negro leaders to persuade President franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT to issue an executive order opening de¬ 
fense jobs to blacks, A. PHILIP RANDOLPH, president of 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, called for a 
protest march on Washington by 50,000 Negroes, The 
march was called off when, in June, 1941, Roosevelt 
finally issued Executive Order 8802 banning discrim¬ 
inatory hiring practices in all plants involved in na¬ 
tional defense contracts, When congressional, em¬ 
ployer and union opposition vitiated this order the 
President issued a second order in 1943, creating the 
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Fair Employment Practices Committee (FEPC), with 
stronger financing and broader policing powers to en¬ 
force the nondiscrimination clauses in all defense 
contracts and siibcontracts--and to open union mem¬ 
bership to minority groups, 

By 1945, with the war coming to an end, appropria¬ 
tions for the FEPC had been dra,stically reduced by 
Congress, and in 1946 the agency was terminated for 
lack of funds. Efforts by Pre,sident harry s. truman 
to establish a permanent peacetime FEPC were re¬ 
peatedly blocked by the Senate, although a number of 
states passed their own fair employment laws. New 
York did so in 1945 and was followed within four 
years by New Jersey, Massachusetts, New Mexico, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Washington. 

In 1951 during the korkan war, Truman reinstated 
the FEPC program when he set up the Committee on 
Government Contract Compliance, and President 
DWIGHT D„ EiSBNHOWiiR retained the committee, re¬ 
named the President’s Committee on Government 
Contracts in 1953. The Executive branch of the Gov¬ 
ernment continued to strike at di,scrimination based 
on color, sex, age and religion by the use of the exec¬ 
utive order, but control was limited to the civil .service, 
the armed forces and holders of Government con¬ 
tracts. Strong national legislation barring discrimina¬ 
tory hiring practices in the general economy was not 
enacted until Congress passed the civil right.s acts 
ofthel960.s. 

FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT (1938) 

Set minimum howiy wage, maximum work¬ 
week/ Amended to increase coverage, Imejits 

In 1938, with the active support of President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, Coiigrcss pu.ssccl the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, the last major reform enacted 
by the new deal. Also known as the Wages and Hours 
Law, the act provided for an initial minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour and a maximum workweek of 44 
hour.?; it also set up a schedule under which hourly 
wages were gradually lifted to 40 cents and the work¬ 
week reduced to 40 hours, with time and a half for 
overtime. These controls applied only to firms en¬ 
gaged in interstate commerce (sec C’OMMErce 
clause), exempting domestics, farm workers, em- 
ployetes in local bu.sines.se.s. seamen and fishermen. 
When the law went into effect, more than 750,000 
workers who had been earning less than 25 cents an 
hour received immediate raise.s, and 1.5 million 
Americans got a shorter workweek. Child labor-with 
such important exceptions as migrant labor-wa.s 
forbidden in industries engaging in, interstate com¬ 
merce. The law was challenged but upheld in 1941 by 
the U.S. Supreme Court, 

The act, which is administered by the Wage and 
Hour Division of the U.S, Department of Labor, ha.s 
been periodically amended to increa.se the minimum 
wage and extend coverage to more and more cate¬ 
gories of workers. 


FAIRS, AGRICUI/niRAL 

First formal fair sponsored by Berkshire Agricul- 

luraiSociety, 1811/ Movement expanded widely 

(ifler 1840/ Offers commercial, social, recrea¬ 
tional and edii cal tonal opportunities to farmers 

Elkanah Watson, an enthusiastic promoter of the do¬ 
mestic woolen industry, staged the first recorded 
country fair in America. In 1810 Watson, with the 
support of his neighbors, provided an entertainment 
in the Pittsfield, Mass,, town square, a chief attraction 
of which was the promoter’s two prized Merino sheep. 
From this modest beginning came the Berkshire Ag¬ 
ricultural Society, which in 1811 put on its first annual 
show, from which modern agricultural fairs trace their 
origin,s, The Berkshire fair featured a parade, a loom 
and spinning jenny, livestock prizes, a hand, an ad¬ 
dress by Watson and 60 yoke of oxen drawing a plow. 
So succc.ssful was the Berkshire fair, .so tireless were 
Watson's publicity cllbris, that within a .short time ag- 
ricu 1 tiiral clubs were springing iip throughoiii muchol 
New England and New York, the annual fairs the) 
spon.sorcd stimulating interest in agricultural product 
lion and a healthy competition among farmers to 
produce the largest pumpkin, the woolliest sheep and 
the tastiest tomatoes. Such gatherings al.so ollered a 
line recreational outlet for hardworking people and 
a method of keeping them informed of agricultural 
developments, 

In 1841 the first state fair took place in Syracuse. 
N. Y„ under the auspices of the New York Agricultural 
Society, and by 1868 there were sume 1300 stale, 
county and township societies, most of which held 
annual fairs. As the lairs grew in importance they be¬ 
came increasingly complicated and commercialized. 
They served as platforms on which politicians could 
make their own variety of hay. as showplaces where 
.stockbreeders and agricultural-implement makers 
exhibited their wares, and as the arena for everything 
from pie-baking to livestock-breeding competitions. 
Today the old-time country fair remains an element 
of the American .scene, but increa.singly, large-,scale 
slate and regional fairs, and specialized agricultural 
expositions, are performing the services that the mure 
intimate local .shows once provided. 

FAIR-TRADE LAWS 

Permitted price-selling by manufacturers/ Ati- 

ihorhed by Federal and state statutes, I9/IOs-5lh 

In the early years of the Depression of the 1930,s 
cuithroat competition among manufacturers and re¬ 
tailers of consumer goods led to greatly reduced profit 
margins, forcing many merchants and .suppliers into 
bankruptcy. To protect profits and maintain employ¬ 
ment, many states passed laws permitting manufac¬ 
turers to set retail prices for advertised brand-name 
products, In 1933, with the passage of the national 
1NDU.STRIAL RECOVERY ACT (NIRA), both manufac- 
turer,s and retailers were encouraged to set prices 


through fair-trade codes. After the NIRA was de¬ 
clared unconstitutional, Congre.s,s in 1937 enacted a 
new .statute exempting many price-setting agreements 
from the provisions of the antitrust laws, and through 
the 1940s brand-name products were protected by 
fair-trade laws in many states. As retailers increas¬ 
ingly balked at "fair-trading,” Congress, in 1952, 
through the McGuire Act, made a price-fixing agree¬ 
ment signed by one retailer binding on all others in 
states permitting fair trade, But retailers found loop¬ 
holes in the Federal law, and in the 1950s and 1960s 
several state fair-trade acts were found unconstitu¬ 
tional. By the early 197().s attempts to enforce fair¬ 
trade statutes had declined although a number of stale 
fair-trade laws remained on the books. 

FALLEN TIMBERS, BATTLE OF 

U,S. forces defeatei British-hacked Indians on 

Maumee River in Ohio, 1794/ Forced Indians to 

cede portion ofblorthwest Territory 

From their hiding places amid the trunks and 
branches of scores of tornado-felled trees, some 800 
Indian warriors-Miami, Shawnee, Ottawa, Chip¬ 
pewa, Iroquois, Sauk and FoX“-watched in silence as 
blue-coated U.S, troops and mounted buckskin-clad 
Kentucky rifiemen advanced toward them acro.ss the 
Maumee plain in what is now Ohio. It wa.s Aug, 20, 
1794, and an army led by Gen. anthony wayne had 
invaded the Indian’s ancestral lands to open them for 
settlement and erase a series of British border forts 
manned and supplied from Canada. Agents of the 
governor general of Canada had encouraged the 
tribes to resist by giving them arms, supplies and 
vague promises of aid. In the summer of 1794 Wayne 
started out from the site of present day Cincinnati 
with a force of 2600 men; he built a chain of forts as 
he pushed farther into the Ohio country, and rigor¬ 
ously trained his men for forest warfare. After the In¬ 
dians rejected a final offer of peace, Wayne moved 
against the massed tribesmen, who were led by the 
Miami Chief Little Turtle. The battle was fierce, but 
after 40 minutes the Indians were overwhelmed. The 
defeated warriors scattered into the forest; some 
sought sanctuary at nearby Fort Miami, biff the Brit¬ 
ish turned them back, unwilling to risk a direct con¬ 
frontation with the Americans. 

Wayne’s victory (and his subsequent destruction of 
Indian stores) broke the Indians’ resistance. The BriF 
ish abandoned their forte under the provisions of jay’s 
TREATY of 1794, and the next year, under the treaty 
OF GUEENviLi.E, the defeated tribes ceded the south¬ 
eastern portion of the Northwest Territory. 

mWlU Peter iJ700M743) 

Boston merchant/ Donated Faneuil Sail to city 
of Boston, 1742 

One of Boston’s wealthiest merchants in the first half 
of the 18th century, New York-born (1700) Peter 



Fancuil was the .son of a well-to-do French Protestant 
refugee, Faneuil dwelt in a stylo undreamed of by 
most of his plain-living Boston neighbors; he even 
sent his watch to London just for cleaning, But Fan¬ 
euil is now remembered for his gift to the city of Bos¬ 
ton of a market house and meeting halL-the building 
since known as faneuil hali.. in 1740 Faneuil made 
his offer to “erect a noble and complete .structure” for 
Boston’s marketplace, and in 1742 the building, with 
the architect’s addition of a hall on top, was com¬ 
pleted, Ironically, the first town meeting to be held in 
Faneuil Hall heard the eulogy of its donor, who had 
died of drop.sy in March, 1743, In time, the hall would 
become the site of patriot gatherings protesting the 
tyranny of the British Crown, 

FANEUIL HALL 

Famed Boston market and meeting hall, built, 

1742/ Rebuilt after fire, 17blf Enlarged l80Ii-()6 

In 1740 Boston merchant petisR l■ANEUII, offered to 
build Boston anew public market, and upon its com¬ 
pletion two years later the building was heralded as 
"Incomparably the greatest benefaction ever yet 
known to our western .shore,” When it wa,s destroyed 
by fire in 1761, the people of Boston held a lottery to 
finance its rebuilding in 1763; in 1805-06 it was 
greatly enlarged by architect criARtite iiulftnch. 
Although the ground-floor market remains busy to 
this day, it is the great meeting hall above that has 
made Faneuil Hall famous. Here patriot orators 
thundered against the British Crown, the marquis de 
LAFAYETTE was honored with a splendid banquet after 
the Revolution, and meetings were held in opposition 
to the MEXICAN war and to denounce si,avf;ry. From 
Colonial day,s through the civil war era, virtually 
every great issue of American history was holly de¬ 
bated in this red brick “Cradle of Liberty,” 

, fJames Aloysius {1888- ) 

PoiHical leader/ Managed presidential cam- 

palgpns of Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1922, 1926/ 

Postmaster Qeneral, 1922-40/ Retired from 

politics, 1940 

On presidential election eve, 1936, Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee Chairman Jim Farley made a stun¬ 
ningly accurate prediction: He foresaw that his chief, 
FRANKLIN a ROOSEVELT, wolild win by an unprece¬ 
dented landslide and that Alfred m, landon, the 
Republican candidate, would carry only two states, 
Maine and Vermont, Though even Roosevelt thought 
his view too optimistic,, Farley’s forecast proved to be 
precisely eorrect, 

* Bom in New York State (1888), Farley, a prosper¬ 
ous businessman, rose steadily in Democratic politics 
in his home slate, He managed Roosevelt's successful 
gubernatorial campaign in 1928, became chairman of 
the state Democratic committee in 1930 and of the 
national committee in 1932, That same year, and 
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FAULKNER, WHlim Cuthbert 


again in 1936, he masterminded Roosevelt’s success¬ 
ful bid for the Presidency and was rewarded with the 
job of Postmaster General (1933-40). A tall, genial, 
gura-chewing man and a master of organization and 
cajolery, Farley nourished presidential ambitions of 
his own and opposed Roosevelt’s nomination for a 
third term in 1940; thereafter Farley resigned from 
Government and returned to private business. 

FARM CREDIT AGENCIES, FEDERAL 

Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 granted farmers 
long-term credit/ Great depression led to 
broader relief/ Farm Credit Administration 
formed, 1935 

Farmers have traditionally counted on long-term 
loans to acquire property and refinance existing debts 
and short-term borrowing to make improvements and 
buy equipment, seed and livestock. But because 
farmers were at the mercy of not only the weather but 
also price fluctuations, they were long considered a 
high risk by commercial banks. If banks lent to 
farmers at all, they did so on less favorable terms than 
to industry or commerce. The farmers wanted a 
banking system adapted to the needs of agriculture, 
and they finally got it in 1916, when Congress passed 
the Federal Farm Loan Act, the first farm-credit leg¬ 
islation in the U.S, The act set up the Federal Farm 



with a Federal Land Bank that would grant long-term 
loans to farmers at low interest rates. Most of the 
original capital was supplied by the Government. In 
1923 Federal Intermediate Credit Banks were estab¬ 
lished in each of the 12 districts to provide short-term 
loans. 

During the Great Depression, with prices falling 
and farms rapidly declining in value, the whole Ian d- 
bank structure was threatened until President Her¬ 
bert hoover’s Administration bolstered it in 1931 
with an investment of $125 million. 

In 1933 President franklin d. koosevelt, by ex¬ 
ecutive order, created the Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion (FCA), reorganizing all the units dealing with 
agricultural credit under one agency, which super¬ 
seded the Federal Farm Loan Board Then in 1933 
Congress passed the Farm Credit Act, which .set up 
Production Credit Corporations in each of the 12 dis¬ 
tricts to provide additional long-term financing for 
farmers, The next year Congress established the Fed¬ 
eral Farm, Mortgage Corporation to assist the loan 
operations of the Federal Land Banks by purchasing 
their bonds. Twelve Regional Banks for Cooperatives 
and a Central Bank for Cooperatives were also set up 
in 1933 to make loans to farm cooperatives. 

The FCA became part of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in 1939 but was restored to its original status 
as an independent agency of the executive branch in 
1953. In 1970 farmers and farm cooperatives bor-, 
rowed a total of nearly $15 billion from credit agen¬ 
cies supervised by FCA. 


price-manipulating trusts and the unfair rates 
charged by the railroads was taken over by the Na¬ 
tional Farmers’ Alliance (Northwestern Alliance) and 
the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
(Southern Alliance), The Northwestern Alliance, or¬ 
ganized in 1880, went into politics as a third party and 
elected state legislators and U.S. congressmen and 
senators in Kansas, Nebraska and South Dakota. The 
Southern Alliance spread out of Texas after 1879 and 
over much of the South. Eschewing third-party poli¬ 
tics, it set out to control the Democratic Party in the 
South and by 1890 at least 25 victorious Democratic 
congressmen promised to support alliance policies, 
Efibrts to combine the two alliances collapsed when 
the Northwestern Alliance joined labor and free sil¬ 
ver groups in organizing the populist party in 1892, 
while the Southern Alliance remained loyal to the 
DemocraticParty. Both alliancessupported the Demo¬ 
cratic-Populist candidate william jennings bryan 
for President in 1896, and both lost much of their po¬ 
litical power after his defeat. 

See John d. Hicks: The Populist Revolt. 

FARMING (see Agriculture) 

FARM LOAN ACT OF 1916 (see Farm Credit 
Agencies, Federal) 

FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


national hero. The Tenne.ssee-b()rn (1801) .son of a 
naval officer, adopted at the age of seven by Coradr. 
DAVID PORTER, Famigut became a midshipman at 9, 
fought in his first battle at 13 and received bis first 
command at 23. He spent the next 36 years in futile, 
frustrating search for action; except for desultory 
pirate-cluLsing, he found little. 

After the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, Farra- 
gut at last got his chance for combat. As commander 
of the West Gulf Blockading Squadron, he blocked 
the rebel coast from the Rio Grande to Florida, Then, 
in a daring night foray on April 24,1862, he ran his 
fleet past tlie forts guarding New Orleans and occu¬ 
pied the city the next day, thus closing the mouth of 
the Mississippi to the Confederacy. In 1864 Farragut 
was ordered to capture Mobile Bay and .seal off the 
port of Mobile. Guarded by a long sandspit, two huge 
forts and strings of mines (then called "torpedoes”), 
the bay seemed impregnable. On the morning of Aug. 
5, Farragut’s fleet entered Mobile Bay, As firing 
began, a Union ironclad hit a mine and sank. The 
other Union ships wavered, but the 63-yeai'-old Far¬ 
ragut clambered into the rigging, ordered his flagship, 
the Hartford, into the lead and bellowed, “Damn the 
torpedoes: Full .speed ahead!” The fleet rallied and 
plunged on, hulls scraping but luckily not detonating 
the mines. After three hours of fierce struggle, Mobile 
Bay was in Union hands, and the last Confederate 
port on the Gulf of Mexico was clo.sed. 


FARMER, Fannie Merritt (1857-1915) 

Authority on American cooking/ Published Bos¬ 
ton Cooking School Cook Book, 1896 

Before Fannie Farmer introduced the use of accurate 
measurements to American cooking, housewives had 
to rely on memory, guesswork and intuition to pre¬ 
pare food. Recipes called for “handfuls,” “pinches” 
and “dashes” of this or that; definitions, and results, 
varied dramatically. Boston-born (1857) Fannie 
Farmer, who at 16 was forced to abandon her plans 
for a college education because of ill health, turned to 
cooking and, in 1889, graduated from the Boston 
Cooking School. She remained there as assistant di¬ 
rector, became principal of the school in 1891, and in 
1902 left to form Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery to 
train housewives. But her greatest contribution was 
The Boston Cooking School Cook Book, with its per¬ 
sonally tested recipes and accurate measurements, 
which appeared in 1896, Reissued in a number of new 
editions and revi.sions, it has since sold nearly four 
million copies. Miss Farmer died in 1915, 

FARMER-LABOR PARTY OF MINNESOTA 

Evolved from Nonpartisan League of N,d./ 
Farmer-Labor ticket successful in 1922 election/ 
Party dominant in state in 1950s/ Merged with 
democratic Party, 1944 

In his ongoing battle to protect his interests against the 
often conflicting ones of business, the farmer, late in 
the 19th century, began to make use of his political 
power, either joining reformist political parties or 
forming new ones of his own, One of these was the 
Farmer-Labor Party of Minne.sota, an offshoot of the 
national nonpartisan league, a farmer-oriented 
reform movement that spread out of North Dakota 
after 1916, Failing to gain control of the Minnesota 
Republican Party in the 1918 and 1920 elections, the 
Nonpartisan Leaguers (who shunned the national 
Farmer-Labor Party) entered a .state Farmer-Labor 
Party ticketin the 1922 elections, electing a U.S. sena¬ 
tor, Henrik Shipstead, and three congre.ssnien. Gain¬ 
ing strength year after year, the parly elected Floyd B. 
Olson to three two-year terms as governor beginning 
in 1930 and carried the state for franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt in 1932 and 1936. Farmer-Labor proposals for 
Social Security, tax reform and aid to debt-burdened 
farmers were adopted in modified form by the new 
DEAL. In 1944 HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, later a U.S, sen¬ 
ator and Vice President (1965--69), helped to bring 
about a merger of the democratic party and the 
Fanner-Labor Party of Minnesota. 

FARMERS’ ALLIANCE 

Name applied to two infiuential agricultural or¬ 
ganizations in Midwest and South, ]880s-90s 

After the decline of the Granger Movement (see 
grange, national), the farmers' campaign against 


Created, 1957, to help tenant farmers buy and 
maintain land/ Superseded by Farmers Home 
Administraiion, 1946 

So many families lost their farms during the Great 
Depression that by 1935 more than two-fiftbs of the 
farmers in the U.S.—and more than half in most 
Southernstates—hadbecomeTENANTFARMERS,eking 
out a hard living on other people’s land, In an effort 
to halt the .steady decline in farm ownership, Congress 
in 1937 passed the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
which set up the Farm Security Administration (FSA) 
to provide low-interest, long-term loans that would 
enable tenant farmers to buy and operate their own 
farms and retire worn-out land from use. The FSA 
took over the work of the earlier Resettlement Ad¬ 
ministration (1935), which had granted both loans 
and technical assistance to tenant farmers. Against 
strong opposition from Southern conservatives, the 
FSA also regulated the wages and hours of migrant 
workers, Before it was superseded in 1946 by the 
Farmers Home Administration, which has continued 
most of its functions, the FSA helped nearly 41,000 
families buy their own farms. 

FARRAGUT, david Glasgow (1801-1870) 

Union admiral in Civil War/ Seized New Or¬ 
leans, 1862/ Captured Mobile Bay, 1864 

David Farragut, the U.S, Navy’s first admiral, spent 
more than half a century at sea before he became a 


In 1864 Farragut was promoted to the newly estab¬ 
lished rank of vice admiral, and in 1866 was ap¬ 
pointed admiral, the first in U.S. history. But ill health 
soon forced his retirement, and he died at Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H„ in 1870, 

See Charles L Lewis: David Glasgow Farragut. 

FAULKNER, William Cuthbert (1897-1962) 

Novelist and short-story writer/ Portrayed 
Southern decadence/ Won Nobel Prize, 1949, 
and Pulitzer Prizes, 1955, 1965 

In his novels William Faulkner created an entire fic¬ 
tional world-the mythical Yoknapatawpha County 
in northern Missis.sippi and its county seat of .felfer- 
son—and populated it with cliaracters-decadent 
Southern aristocrats and the unseriipulous, social¬ 
climbing Snopes clan-who represented in micro¬ 
cosm the whole South and its antagonistic social 
classes. Recognition was slow in coming to Faulkner, 
but in 1949 he received the Nobel Prize for literature, 
and in 1955 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in let¬ 
ters for/I Fr/We. 

Born in 1897 in New Albany, Miss., Faulkner grew 
up in Oxford, Miss,, the Jefferson of his novels. His 
sketchy formal education was interrupted by service 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force in world war i, 
and in 1921 he moved to New York to pursue a liter¬ 
ary career. Returning to Oxford in 1922, he published 
his first book, a collection of poems titled The Marble 
Faun, two years later. With the help of isherwood 
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ANDERSONj he published his first novel, Soldier’s Pay, 
in 1926. But it was not until he wrote Sartoris (1929) 
that he began to create Yoknapatawpha County and 
its world, There followed, among other novels, The 
Sound and the Fury (1929), which many critics con¬ 
sider his finest work; As I Lay Dying (1,930); Sanctu¬ 
ary (1931); mi Absalom, Absaloml (1936), Faulkner 
died in Oxford in 1962, the year that saw the publica¬ 
tion of,his second Pulitzer Prize-winning novel, The 
Reivers. 

FAVORITE SON 

Presidential nominee whose name is put forward 
at national convention by his own state delega¬ 
tion/ Often used as bargaining tactic 

A candidate nominated at a presidential convention 
by his own state’s delegation is generally known as a 
“favorite son.” Such a nomination is sometimes made 
simply to honor a popular individual, and conven¬ 
tions do not usually take favorite sons seriously as 
candidates in themselves. But more often the nomi¬ 
nation proves to be a powerful bargaining weapon: In 
a deadlocked convention the favorite son has the 
power to influence the final decision by throwing his 
followers’ support to, a leading candidate, 

FEDERAL AID TO HIGHWAYS 

Early Federal highway acts passed in 1916,1921/ 
1944 act envisioned national roads system/ Im¬ 
plemented by 1956 act, broadened by 1968 a'ct, 
together authorizing 42,50(l-mile interstate 
highway network/ 1911 Federal highway act 
provided for use of Highway Trust Fund monies 
for improvement of mass transit 

In the early days of the automobile, states and coun¬ 
ties were responsible for all roads, But with the advent 
of mass production of vehicles, an integrated national 
highway system became essential. In 1916~with car 
and truck production almost double that of the pre¬ 
vious year, and 3,5 million vehicles on the roads—. 
President woodrow wilson signed the first Federal 
Aid Road Act, which appropriated |75 million in 
Federal funds to use during the succeeding five years 
by states willing to supply half the cost of eonstriiction 
programs, This act was amended by the Federal 
Highway Act of 1921, which provided for a federally 
aided .system of state highways of 221,000 miles. Se¬ 
lection design and operation of the roads was left to 
the states, .subject to Federal approval. 

The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1944 called for a 
national system of interstate and defense highways to 
“connect by routes as direct as practicable, the princi¬ 
pal metropolitan areas, cities and industrial centers to 
serve national defense, and to connect at suitable 
points with routes of continental importance in the 
Dominion of Canada and the Republic of Mexico.” 
But this sweeping project was not implemented until, 
President dwight d. eisenhower signed the Federal 


Aid Highway Act of 1956 (the Interstate and Defense 
Highway Act). This act, broadened by the Federal 
Highway Act of 1968, authorized a 13-year program 
of highway construction, its goal a42,500-mile system 
of interstate highways spanning the nation. 

The 1956 act created the Federal Flighway Trust 
Fund, to be made up of revenues from Federal taxes 
on gasoline, tires and truck tonnage. The fund’s use 
was to be restricted to road construction to implement 
the nation’s far-reaching highway program. By 1973, 
when President richard m, Nixon signed into law a 
new $23 billion Federal highway bill to continue road 
expansion over the next three years, pressure had 
mounted in traffic-congested and polluted urban 
areas to divert some highway monies into such mass- 
transit facilities as subways, bus lines and commuter 
railroads. In response to such demands, the 1973 act 
provided for the release of $200 million in Highway 
Trust Fund monies—then totaling some $6 billion- 
for the purchase of new city buses beginning July i, 
1974, and ,$800 million for bmses, rail sy,stems and 
subways in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1975, 


Initiated by Works Progress Administration, 
1935/ Employed writers, artists, musicians, the¬ 
ater people/ Supported arts in U.S. on unprece¬ 
dented scale/ Congressional appropriations cut, 
1939, and program ended, 1943 

One of the most successful, if controversial, projects 
undertaken by the works progress administration 
(WPA) during the Great Depression was the Federal 
Arts Program, launched in 1935, To those who 
sneered at the notion that the Federal Government 
provide employment for artists, musicians, actors and 
writers, WPA head HARRY HOPKINS replied, “Hell! 
They’ve got to eat just like other people.” The Federal 
Art Project employed such major painters as ben 
SHAHN and REGINALD MARSH, as Well as unknown art¬ 
ists, commissioning their work for public buildings- 
largely murals in the then-current genre of social 
realism-and paying a top salary of $94.90 per month. 
At its peak in 1936 the art project employed 5300 
painters, sculptors, teacher,s and researchers. The 
Federal Writers’ Project, which employed more than 
6500 at one time, organized archives, indexed news¬ 
papers and prepared the “American Guide," a series 
of state, regional and city guidebooks, employing such 
writers as conrad aiken and richard wright. The 
Federal Theater Project gave work to 12,000 actors, 
directors and allied craftsmen. It spon,sored scores of 
repertory companies, bringing live theatrical produc- 
tions~at little or no cost to audiences-to communi¬ 
ties that had never seen them before, One ofits most 
unusual achievements was the creation of the experi¬ 
mental “Living Newspaper,” which treated .social 
problems in dramatic form, The Federal Music Proj¬ 
ect, rescued 15,000 musicians from the relief rolls, 
maintained some 30 symphony orchestras, opened 


centers for free music lessons and, with the library 
OE congress, sponsored the work of folklorists such 
as JOHN and alan lomaX, 

By 1939 sharp congressional criticism of the WPA 
had led to drastic cuts in the agency’s appropriations. 
The Federal Theater Project, whose experimentalism 
had aroused the antipathy of many citizens, was de¬ 
nied appropriations by (Jongress in the summer of 
1939, and in 1943 the whole Federal Arts Program 
went out of existence, 

FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION 

Organized, 1908/ J, Edgar Hoover .served as di¬ 
rector, 1924-72/ As arm of Justice Department 

investigates violations of Federal law and eon- 

duels cQunlerespionage activities 

In 1908 the department of justice, lacking investi¬ 
gators of its own, was forced to borrow detectives 
from other Federal agencies to look into a vast land- 
fraud case. Hoping to establish its own investigative 
unit, the department asked Congress for the necessary 
authority and funds in 1908, but Congress, fearing the 
establishment of a national police force, refu.sed. 
Nonetheless, that same year Attorney General 
Charles J, Bonaparte quietly established within his 
department the very force that Congress had refused 
to authorize. Bonaparte called this new force the Bu¬ 
reau of Investigation, 

Little-noticed at first, the bureau made headlines a 
couple of years later with its investigations of violators 
of the MANN act, which prohibits the transportation 
of women across state lines for immoral purposes. 
During world war i and in the immediate postwar 
years, the bureau vastly enlarged the scope of its ac¬ 
tivities, pursuing antiwar activists, draft dodgers and 
accused security risks (see palmer raids), and later 
investigating the ku klux klan. A dark era followed 
during the Administration of President warren g. 
HARDING (1921-23), when the bureau became, in the 
words of one historian, “a private secret service for 
corrupt force,s within the government,” To re.store the 
bureau’s prestige, Attorney General harlan f, stone 
appointed J, edgar hoover director in 1924, and 
Hoover quickly reorganized it, removing corrupt offi¬ 
cials, establishing highly professional standards for 
investigators and imposing upon them strict rules of 
conduct, In 1935 the unit was renamed the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, and in the next few years the 
FBI became famous for its nationwide campaigns 
against racketeers,, kidnappers and bank robbers. 
During world war ii FBI agents conducted wide- 
ranging counterespionage investigations, and in the 
postwar years its infiltration of the communist party 
resulted in Federal prosecutions and convictions of 
parly leaders. 

Now responsible for investigating violations of a 
wide variety of Federal laws—including those con¬ 
cerning kidnapping, espionage, treason and theft in¬ 
volving interstate commerce—the FBI is today a vast 
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organization for the detection of crime and the ap¬ 
prehension of criminals. It maintains an identification 
division, with more than 190 million fingerprints on 
file; technical laboratories; an FBI Academy, which 
trains local and state law enforcement officers; and a 
National Crime Information Center, 

With the death of Hoover in 1972, L. Patrick Gray 
III became acting director and later was nominated by 
President richard m, nixon to be director. But 
Gray’s name was withdrawn after discovery of his in¬ 
volvement in the WATERGATE scandal, and the FBI 
was without a permanent head until the summer of 
1973, when the Senate approved the nomination of 
Clarence M. Kelley, police chief of Kansas City, Mo., 
as FBI director, 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

E.st., 1934/ Replaced Federal Radio Commis¬ 
sion, est., 1927/ Now charged with licetising 
radio and television .stations, regulating their use 
of frequencies and maintaining Ihcir services in 
the public interest 

In the third decade of this century, when radio was in 
its infancy, it became apparent that some 1 form of 
Federal regulation of the new medium was necessary 
to prevent chaos on the airwaves and insure the in¬ 
dustry’s orderly growth. Given the fact that there are 
a limited number of frequencies available for broad¬ 
cast purposes, it was necessary to devise a means of 
licensing stations, assigning frequencies and regulat¬ 
ing hours of broadcast. At first it was assumed that the 
interstate commerce commission (ICC) would 
perform this function, but in 1926 a Federal judge 
upheld a Chicago station’s contention that the ICC 
had no such powers, The decision posed the threat of 
a multiplicity of stations attempting to broadcast on 
overlapping frequencies. To forestall such a situation 
Congress in 1927 established the Federal Radio 
Commission, empowered to issue licenses to radio 
stations, regulate their use of the airwaves and review 
applications for relicensing. Seven years later Con¬ 
gress amended the act by establishing the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) to, consolidate 
in a single agency all Government licensing and 
regulatory powers over the various means of elec¬ 
tronic communications. Today the powers of the 
seven-member commission extend to, radio, televi¬ 
sion, telephone, telegraph and cable services. The 
FCC is charged with maintaining “a rapid, efficient, 
nationwide,.. communications service,” and with 
seeing to it that stations broadcast in the “public in¬ 
terest.” Although the FCC htis implied powers to 
deny a station’s relicensing application on “public in¬ 
terest” grounds, such authority has been used only 
rarely, as its application invites charges of Govern¬ 
ment censorship. 

FEDERAL CORRUPT PRACTICES ACT (see 
Hatch A ct, 1939) 
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FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

EsL, 1935/ Insures deposits in member banks, up 

to $20,000 per account 

In the wake of the stock market crash of 1929 (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR), thousands of banks failed, vic¬ 
tims of their own unsound practices and of massive 
runs by panicky depositors anxious to recover their 
savings. Tens of thousands of depositors lost every¬ 
thing, as bank after bank declared its insolvency and 
barred its doors. To restore confidence in the banking 
system, Congress passed the Banking Act of 1933, 
which among other reforms established a temporary 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation (FDIC), 
made permanent in 1935. (See banking actsof 1933 
AND 1935 .) The main purpose of the FDIC was to in¬ 
sure savings accounts, originally to the amount of 
$2500 per account; later the limit was raised to 
$20,000. All banks in the federal reserve system are 
members of the FDIC, as are many banks outside the 
system. Today some 98 percent of the nation’s com¬ 
mercial banks and two-thirds of the savings banks are 
insured, The corporation is administered by two di¬ 
rectors and the Comptroller of the Currency, and in¬ 
surance funds are raised by a levy of one-twelfth of 
one percent of each member bank’s yearly average 
deposits. The FDIC is empowered to regulate some 
banking procedures to maintain member banks’ sol¬ 
vency and may cancel insurance or even close banks 
that fail to abide by corporation rules, 

FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Est„ 1933/ Spent billions to employ Jobless 

through Civil Works Administration and Public 

Works Administration 

Perhaps the most pressing problem facing President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT when he took office in 1933 
was to aid the nation’s 13 to 15 million unemployed 
workers and their families. In response to this domes¬ 
tic crisis, Congress, during the first “Hundred Days” 
of Roosevelt’s new deal, appropriated .$500 million 
for relief to be dispensed by the new Federal Emer¬ 
gency Relief Administration (FERA), directed by 
HARRY HOPKINS. Under the terms of the act, half this 
sum was to be distributed directly to the states and 
half was to be given them on the basis of $ 1 in Federal 
money for every $3 spent locally. Reflecting the ur¬ 
gency that massive need created, Hopkins,, in his first 
two hours on the job, allocated $5 million, The FERA 
focused forthrightly on providing food and other ne¬ 
cessities to the unemployed. Little attempt was made 
at first to put people to work, but within a few months 
the newly created civil works administration 
(CWA), under the aegis of the FERA, made such an 
effort. The CWA spent about $900 million on work 
projects, mainly for maintenance and repair of local 
facilities, before being absorbed in April, 1934, by the 


Federal public works administration (PWA) 
which concentrated on construction and conservatiotj 
projects. In 1935, under Hopkins’ prodding, the PW/\ 
(and its umbrella agency, the FERA) was replaced by 
the WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, a prograip 
similar to that of the PWA but more comprehensive 
in scope, better organized and better funded. 

FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 

Formed, 1934, to insure mortgage loans on pri¬ 
vate dwellings/ Approx. 15 percent of all home 
loans FHA-insured 

Among the industries most severely hurt by the De¬ 
pression of the 1930s was the housing industry, With 
nationwide unemployment at record levels and with 
few Americans in a position to undertake the burden 
of financing a new home, construction of private 
dwellings and two-, three- and four-family houses 
plummeted, To help the industry, stimulate the econ¬ 
omy and aid homeowners. Congress in 1934 passed 
the Federal Housing Act, which established the Fed¬ 
eral Housing Administration (FHA), The FHA is es¬ 
sentially an insurer of mortgage loans m ade by private 
banks on new and existing homes, and rental and co¬ 
operative projects. It makes no loans itself but merely 
underwrites the financing arrangements between 
bank and borrower. The FHA finances its operations 
by fees, premiums charged on insured loans and re¬ 
turns on its investments, The amount of mortgage and 
property-improvement loans guaranteed by the FHA 
has increased steadily-from $533 million in 1936 to 
$4.3 billionin 1950, $8.7 billion in 1965 andabout$12 
billion in 1970. In the early 1970s the FHA, which had 
become an agency of the department of housing 
AND urban development, insured about 15 percent 
of all private, nonfarm housing loans. Foreclosures 
are relatively rare, but when one occurs, the FHA pays 
off the lender and then tries to sell the dwelling at a 
fair market price. 

FEDERALIST, THE 

Essays written by Alexander Hamilton, James 
Madison and John Jay to promote ratification of 
U.S, Constitution/ First appeared in New York 
newspapers, 1787-88/ Helped win ratification by 
necessary nine states by June, 1788 

“It is vain to,say that enlightened statesmen will be 
able to adjust these clashing interests, and render 
them all subservient to the public good, Enlightened 
statesmen will not always be at the helm." So cau¬ 
tioned jambs MADISON in one of the essays that would 
eventually be collected under the title. The Federalist- 
snicks designed to persuade a wary public of the 
need to ratify the newly drafted u.s. constitution, 
The CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION Completed ils 
work in the fall of 1787, but ratification of the Consti¬ 
tution by the required 9 of the 13 states remained a 
formidable obstacle. Two of the most influential 
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states, New York and Virginia, at first opposed ratifi¬ 
cation, viewing the Constitution’s provision for a 
strong central Government as a threat to state sover¬ 
eignty. To exhort the delegates at state conventions to 
ratify promptly, three of the Constitution’s prime 
supporters—ALEXANDBR HAMILTON, James Madison 
and JOHN JAY— joined together in publishing 85 
essays, under the pseudonym “Publius,” which de¬ 
fended the Constitution and argued forits speedy rati¬ 
fication, Each author was a specialist in his field: 
Hamilton wrote at least 50 essays emphasizing finan¬ 
cial and economic issues and arguing persuasively for 
a strong central executive; Madison’s 30 articles fo¬ 
cused on political theory, arguing that Federal power, 
rather than oppressing the people, would prevent self- 
seekers from imposing their wishes on all; and Jay 
offered five essays on foreign affairs. The articles first 
appeared in various New York newspapers from Oc¬ 
tober, 1787, until the following August and were col¬ 
lated in book form as The Federalist in 1788. 

The cogent arguments of Hamilton, Madison and 
Jay-plus a promise that the first Congress elected 
under the Constitution would approve aBill of Rights 
(see CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS)— helped wiu 
ratification of the Constitution by the necessary nine 
states by mid-June, 1788. The Federalist papers stand 
today among the most profound treatises ever written 
on political philosophy. 

FEDERALIST PARTY 

Party of Washington, Hamilton and Adams/ 
Formed first U.S. Government, 1789/ Defeated 
by Jefferson, 1800/ Dissolved after running its 
last presidential candidate in election of 1816 

During the heated presidential campaign of 1800, one 
Federalist editor shuddered at what he was sure 
would follow a victory by thomas jefferson and his 
democratic-republicans; “There is scarcely a pos¬ 
sibility that we shall escape a Civil War. .. murder, 
robbery, rape, adultery and incest will be openly 
taught and practiced,” While an extreme view even at 
the time, it gives a hint of the soberly held Federalist 
conviction that the party alone stood between the U.S, 
and anarchy. 

The original “Federalists” were those who ignored 
economic and sectional differences to support adop¬ 
tion of the Federal constitution of 1787, But with its 
adaption the rationale for unity was gone, and real 
differences among the promoters of the Constitution 
reasserted themselves, Despite the best efforts of 
President george Washington, the “daemon of 
party spirit” began to thrive, owing in large part to 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, 
whose bold policies were soon opposed by Jefferson 
and his anti-federalists. The followers of Hamil¬ 
ton—generally conservative, capitalistic, urban and 
often well-to-do—formed the backbone of the Fed¬ 
eralist Party that governed the United States during its 
first 11 crucial years, 


But brilliant as they were as managers, the Federal¬ 
ists proved uncomfortable in the sweaty world of elec¬ 
toral politics. Out of tune with America’s increasingly 
democratic mood, they often equated opposition with 
treason, compromise with cowardice. Their attempts 
to stifle their adversaries through the alien and sedi¬ 
tion ACTS backfired, They lost the Presidency to 
Jefferson in 1800—and never regained it. Their affin¬ 
ity for aristocratic England, their opposition to the 
EMBARGO ACT of 1807, and the increasing domination 
of the party by New England reactionaries (see Essex 
junto) hastened their ruin. They opposed the war of 
1812 and even threatened secession. (See Hartford 
convention.) But Andrew Jackson’s resounding vic¬ 
tory over the British at New Orleans in January, 1815, 
coupled with news of the signing of the treaty of 
GHENT, restored the popularity of the Democratic- 
Republicans and discredited the Federalists, They ran 
no presidential candidate after the 1816 election, in 
which the Federalist rufus king received only 34 of 
the 217 electoral votes cast. 

See John C. Miller: The Federalist Era, 1789-1801. 

FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION 
SERVICE 

Formed 1947, under Taft-Hartley Act, to seek 

peaceful settlement of labor-management dis¬ 
putes/ Outgrowth of earlier U.S. Conciliation 

Service 

With the increasing strength of organized labor after 
1900, mediation became an important tool in settling 
labor-management disputes before they caused 
strikes. In 1913 the U.S. Conciliation Service was es¬ 
tablished as part of the new Bureau of Labor, The 
service expanded rapidly during the world war i 
period, and in 1919 alone it handled almost 2000 
cases. After WORLD war ii the agency was separated 
from the Department of Labor under the taft-hart- 
LEY ACT of 1947 and given independent status as the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service (FMCS), 
Its primary function became the settlement of labor- 
management disputes in industries affecting interstate 
commerce (with the exception of railroad and airline 
disputes, which are covered by the National Media¬ 
tion Board), 

If either party to a dispute under FMCS jurisdiction 
is unable to reach a contract settlement after 30 days, 
the party seeking change must notify the FMCS that 
a dispute exists; if both parties are willing, the service 
intervenes to try to avoid a strike or lockout, In 1973 
the FMCS monitored more than 16,000 disputes. 
Although neither party is bound to accept the service’s 
offer of help and its recommendations are not bind¬ 
ing, over the years about 80 percent of the cases where 
an FMCS commissioner has sat in on negotiations 
have resulted in settlement, 

FEDERAL MUSIC PROJECT (set Federal Arts 
Program) 
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FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

; Formed, 1920, to conserve water resources, regu¬ 
late power/ Reorganized, 1930/ Authority ex¬ 
tended to electrical transmission, 1935; natural 
gas, 1938 

The period immediately after world war i was one 
of great industrial expansion, with the adoption of 
cheap electrical power in place of steam; in 1914 
barely a third of the nation’s industries used electric¬ 
ity, but by 1929 almost three-fourths of them did. As 
the use of water power in the production of electricity 
increased, Congress in 1920 passed the Federal Water 
Power Act, establishing the Federal Power Commis¬ 
sion (FPC) to protect the Government’s interest in 
power sites, The commission was authorized to su¬ 
pervise and regulate the development of hydroelectric 
power by private, municipal and state agencies on 
navigable waters and public lands. Originally an in¬ 
terdepartmental agency of the War, Agriculture and 
Interior departments, the commission was em¬ 
powered to issue licenses, for up to 50 years, for the 
construction and operation of power facilities; upon 
expiration of the lease the Government had the right 
to take over operation of the facilities. 

During its early years the commission was often ac¬ 
cused of being the tool of power interests, and in 1930 
it was reorganized as an independent agency with a 
chairman and four commissioners, appointed by the 
President, In 1935 under the new deal, Congress 
passed the wheeler-rayburn act, extending the 
FPC’s jurisdiction to cover transmission and sale of 
electric energy at wholesale rates in interstate com¬ 
merce and to regulate public utilities engaged in such 
commerce. In 1938 an amendment to the Federal 
FLOOD CONTROL Act authorized the commission to 
begin developing hydroelectric plants at Federal 
dams and reservoirs. And in 1938, too, the regulation 
of another source of power, natural gas, was placed 
under the FPC by the Natural Gas Act, giving the 
commission jurisdiction over the interstate transpor¬ 
tation, sale and pricing of natural gas. 

FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Formed, 1913/ Consists of 12 regional banks 
governed by seven-member board appointed by 
President/ Regulates flow of credit, helping pro¬ 
mote orderly economic growth/ Some 5700 com¬ 
mercial banks are members 

After his inauguration in 1913, President woodrow 
WILSON, recognizing that the continued growth of the 
economy required an expansion of the money supply 
and a larger credit pool for industry, called for broad- 
gauged banking reforms that would serve these pur¬ 
poses, The credit pool would be in the form of a 
Government-controlled, nonprofit central bank, To 
be known as the Federal Reserve, it would also be 
empowered to increase the amount of money in cir¬ 
culation according to the nation’s needs. 


After a six-month debate the Congress passed the 
Federal Reserve Act of 1913, founding the Federal 
Reserve System, which wa,s intended to “furnish an 
elastic currency [and]... to establish a more efiec- 
tive supervision of banking .,,’’ All national banks 
were required to become members of the ,system, and 
state-chartered banks were invited to join upon ful¬ 
fillment of membership requirements. Memberbanks 
were required to subscribe a percentage of their capi¬ 
tal, fixed by law, to the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Essentially the system was established to provide 
Federal regulation of banking (particularly credit) 
procedures while leaving the banks themselves in pri¬ 
vate hands. Thus the Federal Reserve Bank is a 
bankers’ bank. It provides the same services for mem¬ 
ber banks that an ordinary bank does for the public. 
The Federal Reserve Bank holds members’ depo,sils, 
makes loans, and may create new credit in the form 
of additional reserves. By raising and lowering the 
discount rate (the interest percentage that member 
banks must pay the Federal Reserve in order to bor¬ 
row money), it exerts considerable influence upon the 
availability of credit that private borrowers seek from 
private banks. During periods of recession, for exam¬ 
ple, the Federal Reserve often makes credit more eas¬ 
ily available by cutting its own interest rate on loans, 
while expanding the money supply; in periods of 
inflation, it often does just the opposite. 

The Federal Reserve System went into operation in 
1914, and proved its value during world war i by 
creating sufficient credit for war purchases. By 1923 
“the Fed’’ embraced 70 percent of the nation’s bank¬ 
ing resources, but in the supercharged economy of the 
1920s, it failed to maintain sufficient credit controls to 
halt the runaway speculation that contributed to the 
crash of 1929. (See depressions, major.) Subse¬ 
quently Congress passed several banking acts (sec 
banking; banking acts of 1933 and 1935 ) increas¬ 
ing the Federal Reserve’s power to regulate credit. In 
1963 the Federal Reserve Act was amended to allow 
the Fed to increase money in circulation by issuing 
Federal Reserve notes in place of silver certificates. 
Federal Reserve notes now constitute virtually all the 
nation’s paper currency, which is no longer directly 
backed by either silver or gold bullion. (See gold 
standard.) 

Today the system includes about 5700 commercial 
banks as members; their total assets represent some 80 
percent of the nation’s bank deposits. The Federal 
Reserve System is headed by a seven-member board 
of governors appointed by the President. Under the 
board are 12 regional Federal Reserve Banks and 24 
smaller branches scattered around the country. Each 
regional bank has nine directors, six chosen by mem¬ 
ber banks and three by the board of governors. 

See Clay J. Anderson: A Half-Century of Federal Re¬ 
serve Policy-Making, 1914-1964. 

FEDERAL SECURITIES ACT (see Seeurities and 
Exchange Commission) 
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FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACTS 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Organized, 1914, to prevent formation of trusts 
and eliminate false and deceptive business prac¬ 
tices/Act strengthened, 1938 

During the late 19th century, as huge trusts began to 
form in major industries such as oil, sugar, steel and 
meat, the result was often to drive independents out 
of business, while stifling competition and increasing 
consumer prices. When the states were unable to con¬ 
trol these nationwide business combinations, Con¬ 
gress intervened in 1890 with the SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST 
ACT, which declared illegal “every contract... or 
conspiracy in restraint of trade." In 1914 at the be¬ 
hest of President woodrow Wilson, Congress 
strengthened the antitrust law with two more meas¬ 
ures; the CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT, which Outlawed 
specific abuses such as price-fixing, interlocking di¬ 
rectorates and the acquisition of stock in competing 
companies, if the effect was to lead to monopoly; and 
a second act, forming the Federal Trade Commission 
(FTC), "to kill monopoly in the seed," 

The FTC was designed as a nonpartisan agency, its 
five commissioners appointed by the President for 
seven-year terms with the consent of the Senate, It was 
authorized to prevent the growth of monopoly by in¬ 
vestigating the operations of all interstate businesses 
(other than banks and common carriers covered by 
other laws) and to issue cease-and-desist orders when 
finding unfair business practices. But the FTC’s efforts 
to pinpoint and prohibit unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion were hamstrung by the Supreme Court in 1921, 
when the court ruled that it was for the courts, not the 
commission, to decide what constituted unfair com¬ 
petition, The Federal Trade Commission Act also said 
that FTC “findings of fact" about violations of the 
antitrust laws should be final. But frequently the Su¬ 
preme Court refused to accept the commission’s facts 
as facts and would stay its cease-and-desist order on 
that basis. 

During the Depression of the 1930s many deceptive 
business practices formerly tolerated came under 
closer Government scrutiny. To protect consumers 
against the misbranding of products, in 1938 Congress 
revised the Pure Food and Drug Act of 1906 (see food 
AND DRUG LAWS) by passing the Wheeler-Lea Act, 
which also empowered the FTC to act against decep¬ 
tive advertising. 

In 1936 the FTC was charged with enforcing the 
Anliprice Discrimination (Robinson-Patman) Act, 
which amended the Clayton Act to protect small in¬ 
dependent merchants against the lower prices their 
larger, chain-store competitors could obtain because 
of greater purchase volume. The act also sought to 
prevent a firm from setting unreasonably low prices so 
as to drive a competitor out of business, 

Oyer the years the FTC has been credited with im¬ 
proving business ethics and limiting sucli practices as 
mislabeling, price-fixing and false advertising, despite 
setbacks in the Federal courts and Coagress’ refusal 


to strengthen the commission’s enforcement powers. 
See Susan Wagner: The Federal Trade Commis.sion, 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
ACTS 

First such legislation. Rivers and Harbors Act 
{Refuse Act), 1899, banned dumping in navigable 
waters/ Followed by Water Pollution Control 
Act, 1948; Water Quality Act, 1965; Clean Waters 
Restoration Act, 1966; Water Quality Improve¬ 
ment Act, 1970; Water Pollution Act, 1972 

The problem of water pollution in the U,S. was rec¬ 
ognized many years ago, then largely ignored until in 
recent decades it became a serious threat. The first 
effort to combat water pollution on a nationwide level 
came in the Rivers and Harbors Act (Refuse Act) of 
1899, which prohibited the discharge of refuse into the 
nation’s navigable waterways. The law was generally 
disregarded, and the next such Federal legislation was 
the Water Pollution Control Act of 1948, amended in 
1956 and 1961, under which the states were primarily 
responsible for correcting water pollution, with the 
Federal Government supplying money and research. 
If waterways crossed state lines, the Government’s 
only recourse was to call a conference with the offend¬ 
ing states, which had six months to dean up their pol¬ 
lution. If they failed to act, the Government could sue, 
but the suits often dragged on for yeans, 

In 1965 Congress passed the Water Quality Act, re¬ 
quiring the states to set standards of quality for 
streams, subject to Federal approval, but the law was 
weakened by the absence of strong enforcement pro¬ 
cedures. The Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966 
strengthened the law by allocating more than $3 bil¬ 
lion to help the states install sewers and build plants 
for the treatment of sewage, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment paying up to 55 percent of the cost. And in 
1970 Congress passed the Water Quality Improve¬ 
ment Act, which dealt mainly with oil spills, providing 
stiffpenalties for violators, 

_ But all these laws were compromise measures, 
timid and piecemeal, making no real attempt to face 
the pollution problem head-on, and in 1970 by presi¬ 
dential directive, the 1899 Refuse Act was revived as 
a major weapon against polluters. Violators could be 
fined as much as $2500 for each incident or given up 
to a year in jail, or both. 

' The strongest legislation to date is the Water Pollu¬ 
tion Act of 1972™passed over President Richard m, 
NIXON’S veto-which calls for an end to industrial and 
municipal discharges into the nation’s waterways by 
1985. Under the law industries are required to use the 
“best practicable technology” for waste treatment by 
1977 and the “best available technology’’ by 1981. 
Meanwhile, industries discharging wastes into 
streams must obtain a, state permit, approved by the 
Federal Government, The act also authorizes the use 
of Federal funds to provide 75 percent of the cost of 
community waste-treatment plants, 
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FEMINISM Women’s Rights Mowment) 
FENIANS 

Irish-American group dedicated to Irish inde¬ 
pendence, 1858-77/ Invaded Canada, 1866 

Established in 1858 by Irishman John O’Mahony to 
aid Irish rebels in their homeland, the American Fe¬ 
nian Brotherhood at its peak boasted an “army” of 
some 250,000 men, all bound by secret oath to “the 
Irish Republic, now virtually established,” Before 
long, however, the Fenians split. The moderate wing 
sent volunteers to Ireland to fight in the abortive re¬ 
bellion of 1866, That same year the militant wing 
struck at Britain through Canada; “General" .lohn 
O’Neill led a Fenian contingent of 600 across the Ca¬ 
nadian border near Buffalo and defeated a column of 
Canadian militia before retreating back across the 
border. The leaders were arrested but promptly re¬ 
leased in response to political pressure; neither 
American political party dared alienate the Irish vote, 
The outraged Canadian government jailed all cap¬ 
tured Fenian rebels, but skilled maneuvering by U.S, 
Secretary of State william sbward obtained the re¬ 
lease of most of them, With O’Mahony’s death in 
1877, the Fenian Brotherhood also died, 

See William D’Arcy: The Fenian Movement in the 
United States: 1858-1886. 

mm, Enrico (1901-1954) 

Nobel Prize-winning physicist, 1938/ Achieved 

first controlled nuclear chain reaction, 1942/ 

Helped develop atomic bomb 

“The Italian navigator has entered the New World,” 
Italian-born nuclear physicist Enrico Fermi tele- 
grammed his superiors in Washington, D.C,, early in 
December, 1942. He was referring to the fact that, on 
Dec. 2, in a laboratory under the abandoned west 
grandstands of the University of Chicago’s Stagg 
Field a team of physicists under his direction had 
been responsible for a momentous achievement; the 
first sustained and controlled release of atomic en¬ 
ergy, giving birth to the nuclear age. Born in Rome 
(1901), Fermi early showed that new radioactive ele¬ 
ments could be made by bombarding other elements 
with neutrons. Following a trip to Stockholm in 1938 
to accept the Nobel Prize in physics, awarded for his 
experiments in radioactivity, Fermi and his family, 
who found life increasingly difficult in Fascist Italy, 
emigrated to the U.S. the next year. After three years 
at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, Fermi went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago in 1942 where, as the leader of the 
ARGONNE PROJECT, he achieved the first atomic chain 
reaction. In 1943 he was appointed associate director 
of the MANHATTAN PROJECT’S Los Alamos laboratory, 
where he was instrumental in the development of the 
atomic bomb. Shortly before his death in 1954, he re¬ 
ceived the first ATOMIC energy commission Award 
(later renamed the Fermi Award), 


FESSENDEN, William Pitt (1806-1869) 

Republican senator from Me., 1855-69/ Chair¬ 
man of Joint Committee on Reconstruction, 
1865-69/ Votedfor acquittal of impeached Pres¬ 
ident Andrew Johnson, 1868 

“I wish,., my friends and constituents to understand 
that... I, not they, have solemnly sworn to do impar- 
tialjustice,” Thus Senate majority leader William Pitt 
Fessenden, despite great pressure from his fellow Re¬ 
publicans and his Maine constituents, voted “not 
guilty” in the impeachment trial of the unpopular 
President, Andrew Johnson, in 1 868. Had Fessenden 
not died in office the next year, he might well have 
suffered the ruin of his political career for this action. 
Born in 1806 in New Hampshire, he became a promi¬ 
nent lawyer in Maine and in 1831 was elected to the 
Maine legislature, An abolitionist and one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the new, antislavery republican party, 
he was elected in 1854 to the U.S. Senate, where he 
quickly became a powerful figure. Except for a short 
period in 1864-65 as abraham Lincoln’s Secretary of 
the Treasury, Fessenden served continuously in the 
Senate until his death in 1869. Appointed chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Reconstruction in 1865, Fes¬ 
senden was the chief author of its 1866 report which 
maintained that Congress rather than President 
Johnson had the authority to direct reconstruction 
in the South, But despite his disagreement with the 
President and his personal dislike of him, Fessenden 
placed respect for the office of the Presidency, as a 
separate branch of the Government, above politics in 
voting for the acquittal of Johnson. 

See Charles A. Jellison: Fessenden of Maine: Civil 
War Senator, 

mW, Cyrus West (1819-1892) 

Promoter offirst successful Atlantic Cable, 1866 

The news travels at telegraph speed from Europe to 
America and back again, thanks almost exclusively to 
the stubborn efforts of a 19th-century busiiiessman, 
Cyrus Field, He had only a layman’s knowledge of the 
techniques needed bu t, possessed by a vision of what 
ought to be possible, he persisted for 12 difficult years 
in his attempts to lay a submarine cable for transmit¬ 
ting telegraph signals across the Atlantic, Born in 
Massachusetts (1819) to a distinguished New England 
family (his brother was Supreme Court Justice Ste¬ 
phen JOHNSON field), Cyrus left home at 15 to seek 
his fortune. At 33 he had made enough money as a 
merchant to retire. In 1854 he became interested in 
the possibilities of a telegraph cable between New¬ 
foundland and England, He formed a jointly-owned 
British-American company to help fund the effort 
and, despite incredible mishaps and the defection of 
many of his backers, the first successful Atlantic 
CABLE was finally completed in 1866, Before his death 
in 1892, Field involved himself in other spectaculai 
veiitureSj including a transpacific cable and the con- 
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struction of New York City’s elevated railway system. 
See Samuel Carter: Cyrus Field: Man of Two Worlds, 

mm, Marshall (1834-1906) 

Merchant/ Founded Chicago’s largest depart¬ 
ment store, Marshall Field & Co./ Gave city 

Field Museum of National History 

The tiny mountain town of Conway, Mass., boasts a 
white marble library, the gift of its most illustrious 
citizen, Marshall Field. Born near Conway in 1834, 
Field left home at 17 and in 1856 went west to Chi¬ 
cago-still a city of mud streets and wooden sidewalks 
but growing like a weed. Here Field clerked in a dry- 
goods.firm, earning $400 the first year and saving half 
of it by sleeping in the store. Within live years he had 
risen to general manager, and at the age of 30 was a 
partner in the firm (Field, Palmer & Leiter) that 
would become Marshall Field & Company in 1881, A 
merchandising genius. Field made many innovations: 
clearly marked prices, the use of advertising to create 
consumer demand, the organization of the company’s 
own manufacturing plants, By 1906, when he died, the 
public was spending over $65 million a year in Field’s 
Chicago store. Field also donated land for the site of 
the University of Chicago, and he gave the city the 
FieldMuseum of Natural History. His innovations in 
merchandising were quickly copied by entrepreneurs 
in other cities, (See department stores.) 

See John W. Trebbel: The Marshall Fields; A Study in 
Wealth. , 

FIELD, Stephen Johnson (1816-1899) 

U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 1863-97/ Strong 

defender of property rights 

With a full beard and flowing black judicial robes, 
U,S, Supreme Court Justice Stephen Johnson Field 
was the very image of a Biblical patriarch and judge, 
His Bible, however, was the u.s. constitution, and 
his interpretation of its words had consequences that 
were felt long after his death. Field was born in Con¬ 
necticut in 1816, one of 10 children, among whom was 
CYRUS w, FIELD. A graduate of Williams College in 
1832, he practiced law in New York City for several 
years. In 1849, in the midst of the California gold 
RUSH, he moved to California; there he quickly estab¬ 
lished a statewide reputation for legal brilliance and 
in 1857 was elected to the California Supreme Court. 
In 1863 President abraham Lincoln named Field a 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court and it was on the 
cou rl that his essential conservatism began to emerge, 
Some of his most important opinions involved the 
protection of private property. Dissenting from the 
court’s 1877 decision in munn v, Illinois, which 
upheld a state law regulating grain elevator rates. 
Field warned: “If this be sound law.,, all property 
and all business in the state are at the mercy of a ma¬ 
jority of the legislature.” Later the court came around 
to Field’s view and sharply limited the powers of state 


regulatory bodies, In 1895, declaring with the major¬ 
ity that the income tax was unconstitutional. Field 
called it the beginning of “a war of the poor against 
the rich”-expressmg a stand-pat attitude that influ¬ 
enced the court into the 20th century. He resigned 
from the court in 1897, having served longer than any 
other justice up to that time, and died in 1899, 

See Carl B. Swisher: Stephen J. Field: Craftsman of 
the Law. 

FIELDS, W. C (William Claude Dukenfield) 
(1880-1946) \ 

Comic actor/Appeared in vaudeville, on Broad¬ 
way stage and in motion pictures 

As cantankerous, rasping and eccentric in real life as 
he was on the screen, W, C. Fields, born William 
Claude Dukenfield in Philadelphia (1880), ran away 
from home at 11 and became an itinerant entertainer. 
He battled his way up the show-business ladder to 
achieve fame as America’s best-known comic juggler 
and a star of The Ziegfeld Follies from 1915 to 1921, 
Fields gave up juggling after his triumph in Poppy, a 
1923 Broadway musical in which he first played the 
drawling nimble-fingered fraud he was later to im¬ 
mortalize in such films as My Little Chickadee (1940) 
and The Bank Dick (1940)—for which he wrote the 
screenplay under the. pseudonym Mahatma Kane 
Jeeves. His off-screen eccentricities were legendary; 
his alleged two quarts of liquor a day (double martinis 
before breakfast), distaste for children and dogs and 
famous tightfistedness, Fields died in 1946 on Dec. 25, 
a day he claimed to detest, 

FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 

FIFTH AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 

FIFTY-POUR FORTY OR FIGHT (see Oregon 
Question) 

FILIBUSTERS 

Adventurers who conducted armed expeditions 
into Latin-American countries for. conquest, 
often to expand slaveholding territory/ Most no¬ 
torious war William Walker/ Practice ended 
after Civil War/ Term also used to describe ora¬ 
tory used by Congressmen as parliamentary de¬ 
laying tactic 

In the 19th century the term “filibuster” (loosely 
derived from the Dutch vrijbuiier, or freebooter) 
described an adventurer who, by private initiative, 
armed and led expeditions into countries with which 
the U.S, was at peace, aaron burr became the first 
American filibuster when he concocted the burr 
conspiracy, his abortive attempt to carve out a per¬ 
sonal empire in the American West, , , , 








FILLMORE, MW 


'Soiitiiem expansionism—the determination of 
many Southerners to enlarge slaveholding territories 
—led to frequent filibustering episodes in the years 
before the civil war. john a, quitman, governor of 
Mississippi, resigned in 1851 when indicted by a Fed¬ 
eral grand jury for conspiring to lead a filibustering 
expedition to Cuba, william walker, who had twice 
invaded Mexico with a private army, managed to 
filibuster his way to the presidency of Nicaragua in 
1856. His regime was recognized by the U.S., and 
President franklin pierce even considered the idea 
of admitting Nicaragua to the Union as a slave state 
before Walker was deposed in 1857, Walker was the 
last of his kind; the practice of filibustering died out 
after the Civil War and the abolition of slavery, More 
recently the term has been used to describe parlia¬ 
mentary obstructionist tactics in legislative bodies, 
particularly the U.S. Senate. (See cloture.) 

Millard (1800-1874) 

m President of U.S,, 1850-53, after Zachary 
Taylor’s death/ Vice President of US, 1849- 
50/ Supported Compromise of 1850/ Defeated 
as presidential candidate of Know-Nothing 
Party, 1856 

Leading the dignitaries who, in April, 1865, escorted 
the flag-draped train bearing abraham Lincoln’s re¬ 
mains from Batavia, N.Y„ to Buffalo, enroute to a last 
resting place in Illinois, was a tall, dignified, white- 
haired man, ex-President Millard Fillmore, He had 
come tb pay his respects to a former political op¬ 
ponent who had died trying to restore the Union that 
Fillmore himself had earlier done his inadequate best 
to hold together. 

Like Lincoln, Fillmore spent his childhood in a 
backwoods cabin. Bom in New York State in 1800, he 
was apprenticed to a wool carder at 15. With almost 
no formal schooling, he memorized words from a dic¬ 
tionary as he worked. At 18 he became a law clerk and 
in'1823 was admitted tO 'the bar. A successful lawyer 
in Buffalo, Fillmore was elected to the state assembly 
in 1828 on the anti-masonic ticket, but by 1834 had 
become a whig. Four times elected to the U.S, Coni’ 
gress between 1832 and 1840, he rose rapidly in the 
party and eventually became chairman of the influ¬ 
ential House Ways and Means Committee, In 1844 he 
ran unsuccessfully for governor of New York, attrib¬ 
uting this setback to "abolitionists and foreign 
Catholics.” ' 

Elected Vice President as zachary taylor’s run¬ 
ning mate in 1848, Fillmore served only briefly in that 
office; Taylor died on July 9, 1850, and after a sleep*- 
less night, Fillmore took charge as President, Taylor’s 
Cabinet resigned, and Fillmore replaced it with men 
of his own choosing, including daniel Webster as 
Secretary of Stale and John Ji Crittenden as Attorney 
General. Believing above all in the Union as “the last 
hope of free government in the world,” Fillmore- 
backed by Webster and Grittenden—gave his whole¬ 


hearted support to the measures of the compromise 
OF 1850 , Among them was the harsh fugitive slave 
ACT OF 1850 , requiring that escaped slaves be re¬ 
turned to their owners, Fillmore pledged to enforce 
the act with troops if necessary—a position that 
damned him with the abolitionlsts, Fillmore’s un¬ 
ceasing efforts to preserve the Union at any cost 
pleased neither North nor South, and he was denied 
his party’s nomination in 1852. In 1856 he accepted 
the presidential nomination of the nativist, anti- 
Catholic AMERICAN (KNOW-NOTHING) PARTY, and 
carried only one state, and in 1864 he backed the 
presidential candidacy of Democrat george d. 
MCCLELLAN, declaring that he had “no faith” in 
Lincoln’s policies, But after his 1856 defeat, Fillmore 
took no active part in politics, retiring to private life 
in Buffalo, where he died in 1874. 

See Robert J. Payback; Millard'Fillmore; Biography 
of a President. 

FINNEY, Charles Grandison (1792-1875) 

Evangelist, educator/ President of Oherlin Col¬ 
lege, 1851-66 , 

The greatest revivalist of his age, Connecticut-horn 
(1792) Charles Finney was trained in the law bill 
spurned its practice in favor of a calling as a preacher, 
Scornful of the pedantic sermonizing he had endured 
as a youth, Finney nonetheless underwent a personal 
conversion in 1821 and devoted the rest of his life to 
the ministry. He became a Presbyterian minister in 
1824 and began a 10-year crusade through the Eastern 
states, converting thousands amid wild scenes ofweep 
ing and rejoicing. Finney’s great gifts were his simple 
message-'Tree and full salvation”—and his plain- 
spoken pulpit style. Neither pleased his more staid 
and scholarly cblleagues. 

In 1835 he began teaching at the newly formed 
OBERLIN college in Ohio, and in 1837 he left the 
Presbyterians for the Congregational Church. He 
spent the last 40 years of his life conducting revivals 
and teaching at Oberlin, where he served as president 
from 1851 to 1866. He died in 1875. 

FIRE DEPARTMENTS 

’’Bucket brigades" existed in Colonial settle¬ 
ments/ New Amsterdam created first municipal 
fm department, 1647/ Benjamin Franklin orga¬ 
nized volunteer company in Philadelphia, 1736/ 
Fire companies turned professional in mifl9lk 
century with advent of city water systems aiti 
steam engines 

Fire fighting as a responsibility to be shared by all 
adult male residents was an idea as old as the earliest 
American settlements. But the honor of appointing 
the first official fire department belongs to the gover* 
nor of New Amsterdam, peter stuyvesant. In 1641 
he created his “Rattle Watch”—a group of eight men 
who snooped up chimneys to make sure they were 
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clean, fined citizens who insisted on thatching their 
roofs and fought the fires they could not prevent. 
Money collected from lines was used to buy ladders, 
leather fire buckets and hooks for pulling down burn¬ 
ing buildings. And when the fire bell clanged, all male 
residents were expected to turn out for the bucket bri¬ 
gade, New Amsterdam’s methods were followed, with 
more or less rigor, by all the other large settlements. 
Pumping machines, worked by hand and often pulled 
fay human brawn, were first im ported in the late 1700s. 
But despite these "engines,” a citizen whose house 
was ablaze was still largely dependent on the alacrity 
of his neighbors, a stream or pond nearby and sheer 
goodluck, 

In an effort to increase municipal fire protection, 
some cities organized volunteer units. One of the first 
of these was the Union Fire Company of Philadel¬ 
phia, founded in 1736 by benjamin franklin. The 
company was initially composed of 30 men, who had 
to provide their own buckets. Sometimes communi¬ 
ties had several volunteer companies, each striving to 
be first to put out a fire, and more than one building 
is known to have burned to the ground while rival fire 
fighters brawled in the street, Most fire departments 
continued on a voluntary basis until the 1850s. By 
then horse-drawn, steam-powered fire engines had 
begun to replace the old hand pumpers, and as com¬ 
munities began to build their own water-supply sys¬ 
tems, fire hydrants dotted the streets. Cities could no 
longer afford to depend on amateur volunteers, and 
the new techniques of fire fighting required rigorous 
training, ciNCiNNATi swore in its first professional fire 
department in 1853; new york city installed profes¬ 
sional, salaried companies in 1865, The fireproof 
buildings, chemical extinguishers and sprinkler .sys¬ 
tems introduced in the late 19th century helped to 
keep down fire damage; in the 20 th century the gaso¬ 
line engine filled the fire fighter’s final urgent require¬ 
ment; speed in reaching a blaze, Modern fire-alarm 
systems, diesel-powered pumper trucks, hook-and- 
! adder trucks and on-the-scene emergency rescue 
equipment have all made great contributions to fire¬ 
fighting efficiency. And although fighting a fire today 
is still fosically a matter of putting water on it# the use 
of chemical foam and the introduction of lightweight, 
high-pressure hoses have vastly speeded up the pro¬ 
cess, Many urban fire departments, in addition .to fire 
lighting as such, engage in other activities,;, including 
salvage work to save property from lire and water 
damage, emergency rescue and first-aid services, fire 
inspection, disaster planning and “mutual aid” plans 
with fire departments in neighboring districts to in¬ 
sure that no one area will be left unprotected at any 
time, 

FIRST AMENDMENT (see 
Amendments) 

FIRST BANK OF THE U.S. (see« of the 
US, First and Second) 


FISCHER, Bobby (Robert James) (1943- , ) 

First Americantowinmodernworldches'schampi- 

onship, 1972/At 14, won U.S. open championship 

“Chess is life,” Bobby Fischer once said, thereby re¬ 
vealing one secret of his genius. Since the age of six, 
when his sister brought him a cheap plastic chess set, 
the infinite intricacies of the game have obsessed this 
tall, intense young man. Born in Chicago (1943) and 
reared in Brooklyn, N.Y, Fischer, at 12, was already 
a player to be reckoned with. At 13-when he became 
the,youngest contestant ever to win the U.S, junior 
championship-he played his se]f-profe.ssed “Game 
of the Century,” in which his 17tli-move Queen sac¬ 
rifice created a new theme in the annals of the game. 
At 14 he won the U.S, open championship, and at 15 
was named International Grand Master, the youngest 
in the history of the game; After leaving high school 
in his junior year, he devoted all his time, to his pas¬ 
sion. Playing regularly in international chess tourneys, 
he became embroiled in a years-long fight with the 
Russians over tournament rules, frequently quitting 
tournaments in anger or refusing invitations to com¬ 
pete. Finally, in the summer of 1972, he met Russian 
world champion Boris Spassky in Iceland in a widely 
televised duel that ended with the temperamental 
Fischer’s triumph: At the age of 29 he became the first 
Americanevertowin the modern worldchampionship 
of chess, 

flSlf Hamilton (1808-1893) 

Governor of N.Y., 1849-50/ U.S. senator, 1851- 

57/ Secretary of State under President Grant, 

1869-77 

Hamilton Fish never wanted to be Secretary of State. 
When PresidentULYSSES s, grant offered him the job, 
Fish accepted reluctantly, stipulating that he would 
resign when U.S. foreign affairs became sufficiently 
stabilized. In Fish’s judgment this apparently never 
happened, for he ended up serving longer than any 
other of Grant’s Cabinet meihbers, through both of 
Grant’s Administrations.:, 

Urbane,:.cultured and wealthyi Fish was born in 
New York City (1808) and named for his father’s fed¬ 
eralist friend ALEXANDER HAMILTON. A graduate ,of 
COLUMBIA (1827), Fish entered politics as a whig, 
serving as U.S. congressman (1843-45), governor of 
:New York,(1849~50) and U.S. senator (1851-57). He 
then .retired from the hurly-burly of politics, and it 
was with great reluctance that he left his. New York 
mansion in 1869 to become one of the ablest secretar¬ 
ies of state in American history. His great, achieve¬ 
ment was the patient negotiations with Britain over 
the ALABAMA CLAIMS involving reparations for the 
damage inflicted to Union shipping by warships Brit¬ 
ain: had built for the gpnfederate navy during the 
■civil war. The result of Fish’s diplomacy, was the 
Treaty of Washington (1871) which provided for, in¬ 
ternational arbitration of the, dispute and satisfied the 
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wiiiian theory of evolution with Christian tradition, It 
was largely through his lectures and books that liberal 
Christians came to accept Darwin’s theories. Fiske 
claimed that evolution was “God’s way” and made his 
ideas even more palatable to some by espousing so¬ 
cial DARWINISM, an economic survival-of-the-fittest 
theory often used to justify rampant capitalism. Born 
in Connecticut (1842), Fiske could read 14 languages 
by the age of 20. After he was granted a lectureship by 
Harvard College (his alma mater) in 1869, Fiske’s 
fame as a speaker and author quickly spread. His 
ability to make science simple and bring history to life 
brought him enormous audiences, and his 26 books 
on history, religion and science were widely popular. 
Fiske died in Massachusetts in 1901, 

See Milton Berman: John Fiske: The Evolution of a 
Popuiarizer. 

FISKE, Minnie Maddem [1865-1912) 

AclressJ Introduced Ibsen’splays to the U. S. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske’s major contribution to the 
American theater was her championing of the contro¬ 
versial plays of Norwegian Henrik Ibsen, In 1894 she 
created a furor by playing Nora, the wife who leaves 
home and children in Ibsen’s A Doll's House, Born 
Maria Davey in 1865 to a New Orleans theatrical 
family, she first appeared on stage at three and by the 
age of 15 had achieved stardom. Her career spanned 
several generations, and centuries of dramatic litera¬ 
ture: Mrs. Fiske’s last role was the delightful word- 
abuser, Mrs, Malaprop, in a revival of Sheridan’s 
18th-century play. The Rivals. She toured the country 
i n it until just before her death in 1932, 


the sounds of black music to the world, Fisk did not 
graduate its first class until 1875, but by the early 1900s 
it had become a nationally recognized institution. 
Today it enrolls 1300 students and is particularly re¬ 
nowned for its courses in music, social science and 
race relations, 

FITCH,/o/in(i74J~i7P^) 

Inventedfirst working steamboat, 1181 j Unable 

to raise funds for commercial exploitation 

“Poor John” Fitch’s great invention, his steam- 
powered paddleboat, came long before the country 
was ready for it: Not until 20 years later, with the 
launching of Robert Fulton’s 1807 boat, Clermont, 
did America recognize the potential of steam in 
transportation. Born in Connecticut in 1743, Fitch 
spent years wandering as a surveyor through the 
Northwest Territory; but from 1785 onward, his life 
was given over to the perfection of his steamboat. 
In 1787, on the Delaware River at Philadelphia, he 
demonstrated a vessel powered by steam-driven oars; 
and in 1788 launched a 60-foot paddle-wheeled 
boat that carried 30 passengers, Fitch called himself 
“Lord High Admiral of the Delaware,” but despite 
his construction of another successful steamboat, he 
never gained sufficient financial backing to develop 
his invention commercially. Embittered and frus¬ 
trated, he died a suicide in Bardstown, Ky„ in 1798, 
See Thomas Boyd: Poor John Fitch: Inventor of the 
Steamboat, 

FITZGERALD, F, Scott [Francis Scott Key) 
[1896-1940) 


outraged patriots of both countries. His handling of 
the viRGiNius AFFAIR (1873), a touchy episode which 
nearly brought the U.S, into a war with Spain, was 
another triumph for Fish’s tact and political wisdom. 
At the end of Grant’s second term (1877), Fish grate¬ 
fully retired. He died in 1893, 

See Allan Kevins: Hamilton Fish: The Inner History 
of the Grant Administration. 

FISHING INDUSTRY 

Oldest industry in America/ Begun by French in 
Newfoundland, early 1500s/ Thriving fisheries 
developed by British settlers in New England, 
1600s/ World’s second ranking fishing nation in 
1950s, U.S. position declined, in recent years/ 
Much of market in 1910s filled by imports 

When King James I asked the pilgrims what profit 
might arise from their proposed settlement in New 
England, they mentioned fishing. He promptly gave 
his approval, for by 1620 fishing had already become 
the principal source of riches from the New World 
and a cause of stiff competition with England’s conti¬ 
nental rival, France, 

As early as 1497 the Italian explorer John cabot, 
sailing under the British flag, had written of the great 
abundance of fish in the waters off Newfoundland. 
By the early 1500s many French fishermen had offi¬ 
cially staked out their territories off the Grand Banks, 
and in the 1520s they established settlements on 
Newfoundland. By the end of the 16th century, the 
British—basing their claims on Cabot’s voyage—were 
fighting the French for ownership of the richest fish¬ 
ing grounds in the known world. Captain JOHN smith 
had explored coastalNewEnglandin 1614, predicting 
that the New England fisheries would furnish more 
treasure than all the New World gold mines of Spain. 
Six years later, when the Pilgrims landed at Plym¬ 
outh, small settlements of wintering British fisher¬ 
men existed precariously along the shore, 

A century later the lure of vast catches of cod and 
mackerel had helped create thriving commercial 
seaports along the Northeast coast of America. 
Although New England fishermen were accustomed 
to fish off the Canadian coast, this right was directly 
threatened by Britain’s New England Restraining Act 
of 1775, which denied Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New Hampshire and Connecticut access to the fishing 
banks off Newfoundland and Nova Scotia. Although 
American fishing rights along the entire Atlantic coast 
were confirmed by the peace of Paris after the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, the right of American fishermen to 
land and dry fish on the Canadian coast remained in 
contention. Americans and Canadians sniped at each 
other in Newfoundland waters for more than a cen¬ 
tury, and the issue was not finally settled until 1910 at 
the Hague Tribunal; By then the U,S, fishing industry 
had grown to encompass two oceans, with Pacific 
fleets operating out of ports in California, Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska, In the present day, interna¬ 


tional fishing rights remain a source of recurring con- 
troversy and contention, with the confiscation of 
trawlers or entire fishing fleets, for alleged encroach¬ 
ments on territorial waters, a commonplace of inter¬ 
national relations. 

In fact, the competition for world fishing rights is 
probably stiffer today than at any time in history; 
modern trawlers, greatly increased in size and.effi¬ 
ciency, employ such advanced technology as sonar 
and infrared photography in tracking and netting 
schools of fish in the oceans. The U.S. industry has 
lagged behind that of other nations in modernizing its 
methods, however, and the U.S.—as recently as 1957 
the world’s second ranking fishing nation with a total 
catch of more than 6,5 billion pounds—saw its land¬ 
ings fall beneath 5 billion pounds in the early 1970s, 
dropping it into sixth place behind Peru, Japan, Rus¬ 
sia, China and Norway. By 1972 the U.S, was import¬ 
ing some 2.3 billion pounds of its yearly need for fish, 

While U.S. fishermen were suffering at the hands of 
more efficient foreign fleets, another grave threat to 
the domestic fishing industry was identified in the 
early 1970s~the increasing pollution of estuaries and 
coastal waters by industrial and urban wastes. Such 
pollution appeared to pose the greatest danger to 
shellfisheries in the Chesapeake Bay, Long Island and 
New England areas. Moreover, by the 1970s, envi¬ 
ronmental pollution, notably in the form of mercury 
poisoning, posed an as yet unmeasured threat to 
fisheries around the world. 

nSK, James [1824-1812) 

Financial speculator/ Helped engineer gold con¬ 
spiracy that caused ’’Black Friday”panic of 1869 

Vermont-born (1834) James Fisk, the most ostenta¬ 
tiously opulent of the 19th-century “robber barons," 
entered the commercial world as a circus worker and 
peddler. He graduated to big business during the 
CIVIL WAR by making a fortune in confiscated South¬ 
ern cotton and selling Confederate bonds in England, 

With partners DANIEL DREW and jay gould, he 
wrested control of the Erie Railroad from Cornelius 
VANDERBILT in 1868 by printing fake stock and selling 
it to Vanderbilt, (Fisk said, while printing the fake 
stock: “If this printing press don’t break down, I’ll be 
damned if I don’t give the old hog all he wants of 
Erie!”) Fisk and Gould also engineered an attempt to 
corner the nation’s gold market that caused the black 
FRIDAY financial panic of 1869. In 1872 Fisk was mur¬ 
dered by a rival for the love of his actress-mistress. 

See W. A. Swanberg: Jim Fisk, The Career of an Im¬ 
probable Rascal, 

msm John [1842-1901) 

Historian, lecturer/ Popularized Darwinian the¬ 
ory of evolution 

John Fiske, a popular lecturer and historian in the late [■ 
1800s, attempted to reconcile the then-shocking Bar- | 


FISK UNIVERSITY 

Negro university in Nashville, Tenn./ Founded 
by Gen, Clinton B. Fisk in 1866, under auspices 
of Freedmen’s Bureau 

In the last quarter of the 19th century, thousands of 
blacks—many born in slavery-dreamed of changing 
their.lives and the lives of their people by going to 
"the great school at Nashville,” The great school was 
Fisk University, founded in 1866 by a Northerner, 
Civil War Gen. Clinton B, Fisk. Working through the 
frebdmen’s bureau and the American Missionary 
Association, Fisk hoped to educate young people “ir¬ 
respective of color,” A Tennessee statute restricted at¬ 
tendance to blacks; later the school was open to all, 
but it has remained primarily a Negro institution. 
Like many other black schools, it has always been 
financially dependent on the good will of philanthro¬ 
pists; and in 1871, in order to stave off bankruptcy, the 
group known as the Jubilee Singers was organized— 
"four half-clothed black boys and five girl-women.,. 
who sang across the land and across the sea,,. and 
broughtbackSl50,000.” (So wrote w, e, b, dubois, the 
Negro author who had been a Fisk student himself.) 
They saved Fisk and, equally important, introduced 


Novelist, short-story writer/ The Great Gatsby 
[1925) generally considered his best work 

Seldom has a writer been as closely identified with the 
era in which he wrote as was F. Scott Fitzgerald, the 
laureate of the “Lost Generation” that held sway in 
American letters between world war i and the Great 
Depression, Fitzgerald’s writing career not only began 
with the “Jazz Age” buthelped to define it. Minnesota- 
born (1896) and transplanted to the East via prince- 
ton UNIVERSITY, Fitzgerald married the glamorous 
but unstable Zelda Sayre in 1920, and together they 
became the center of an international society of the 
wealthy and talented, staging their escapades and 
marital battles in plush bars and hotels from the 
Hamptons on Long Island to the French Riviera, 
There is a highly autobiographical component in all 
Fitzgerald’s fiction beginning with This Side of Para¬ 
dise (1920), an instant critical and financial success. 
This was followed a year later by The Beautiful and 
Damned and then in 1925 by The Great Gatsby, the 
classic account of the failure of the American dream, 
generally conceded to be his masterpiece. Three years 
after the publication of his most ambitious novel, 
Tender Is the Night (1934), Fitzgerald went to Holly¬ 
wood as a screenwriter. The Crack-Up, an autoblo- 
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graphical account of the emotional and physical crisis 
of his last years in Hollywood, was published five 
years after his death, of a heart attack, in 1940. 

mZWGU, George {1806^881) 

Southern lawyer, writer/ Polemicist for slavery 

According to George Fitzhugh, the most influential 
proslavery propagandist of the 1850s, the laissez-faire 
capitalism of the North was doomed to failure. In his 
1857 tract, Cannibals Alii: or Slaves Without Masters, 
he argued that free laborers, having no economic se¬ 
curity, were essentially worse off than slaves. Only the 
patriarchal, benevolent system of slavery could 
achieve a true civilization, argued Fitzhugh, with an 
aristocracy at its head, yeomen whites educated to be¬ 
come mechanics and artisans, and black and white 
slaves tilling the soil. A Virginia-born (1806) lawyer, 
Fitzhugh developed his proslavery theories in articles 
that were published in the North as well as the South, 
Sociology for the South (1854), his other major work, 
is a collection of articles written for the Richmond Ex¬ 
aminer, After the civil war, Fitzhugh favored pro¬ 
grams to industrialize the South. He died in 1881. 

See Harvey IFM.' George Fitzhugh: Propagandist of 
the Old South. 

FITZPATRICK, Thomas (c. 1799-1854) 

Trapper, guide, "Mountain Man ”/ Helped open 
Wyoming’s famous South Pass, 1824 

Western guide Thomas Fitzpatrick was rated with 
such MOUNTAIN MEN aS KIT CARSON, JAMES BRIDGER 
and JBDEDiAH STRONG SMITH who Opened Up the 
Rocp MOUNTAINS and the lands beyond. Born in Ire¬ 
land (c. 1799), Fitzpatrick emigrated to the U.S. as a 
youth and worked as a trapper, fur trader and guide 
in the Rocky Mountains, the Great Plains and the 
Southwest. In 1823-24 Smith and Fitzpatrick led the 
party that discovered the since-famous south pass in 
Wyoming. Fitzpatrick later led wagon trains west¬ 
ward, served as a guide for john Charles frEmont’s 
expedition into Oregon and California (1843-44) and 
in 1846 guided the troops of Gen. Stephen watts 
KEARNY to Santa Fe during the Mexican war. Ap¬ 
pointed Indian agent for part of present-day Colorado 
in 1846, he was called by an Arapaho chief the "one 
fair agent” they ever had. Fitzpatrick died in 1854. 

See Le Roy R. Hafen: Broken Hand: The Life Story 
of Thomas Fitzpatrick, Chief of the Mountain Men. 

FIVE CIVILIZED TRIBES 

Name applied in 19th century to Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, Seminole, Creek and Cherokee In¬ 
dians in Southeast/ Tribes removed to Indian 
Territory in present-day Okla., 18S0s and 1840s/ 
Gradually lost tribal lands after Civil War 

In the 19th century the Choctaw, Chickasaw, Chero¬ 
kee, Creek and Seminole Indians, who lived on tribal 


lands in the Southeast assigned to them "forever” by 
treaty, became known as the Five Civilized Tribe.s be¬ 
cause of their rapid assimilation of white culture. 
Many of them raised stock, operated large farms, 
traded extensively with the whites, adopted Chris¬ 
tianity and even owned Negro .slaves. A remarkable 
Cherokee, sequoyah, created a .syllabic alphabet for 
the previously unwritten Cherokee language about 
1821, and in 1827 the Cherokee nation adopted a for¬ 
mal constitution, with provisions for a popularly 
elected legislature. 

But the expansion of white settlement, and particu¬ 
larly the discovery of gold on Cherokee lands, put an 
abrupt end to the tribes’ peaceful existence. After an 
1831 Supreme Court decision (see cherokee nation 
v, GEORGIA) that refused to recognize the tribe's sov¬ 
ereignty over its territory, the state of Georgia deter¬ 
mined to remove the Cherokees by force. Georgia 
had a powerful ally in President Andrew jacrson, 
whom the Indians called "Sharp Knife” for his role in 
earlier frontier wars against them, Jackson’s first an¬ 
nual message to Congress as President in 1829 had 
included the recommendation that the Five Tribes be 
removed to territory beyond the Mississippi "to be 
guaranteed to the Indian tribes, as long as they shall 
occupy it,” In 1830 Congress approved Jackson's rec¬ 
ommendation, and later in the decade the tribes were 
removed, sometimes forcibly, to the Indian Territory 
(present-day Oklahoma), then thought to be unsiiil- 
able for white settlement. The emigration itself was a 
bitter trial; when the Cherokees were forced westward 
on their “trail of tears” in the winter of 1838 (a Few 
hundred escaped to the Smoky Mountains and were 
later given a small reservation in North Carolina), one 
out of every four died from cold, hunger or disease. 
The Semlnoles of Florida, led by osceola, refused to 
go; their resistance: led to a bitter eight-year war, and 
most of the tribe were not finally removed until after 
the conflict, Some Seminoles fled to the Everglades, 
where their descendants still live. 

Once settled in Indian Territory, the members of 
the Five Tribes adjusted to the new country, becoming 
farmers and herdsmen and some even intermarrying 
with the whites. During the civil war a majority of 
the tribesmen supported the Confederacy; for this 
“disloyalty” the Federal Government later punished 
the Five Tribes by assigning some of their lands lo 
other tribes and opening up still more to whites in the 
famous Oklahoma “land runs.” (See Oklahoma, 
STATE OF.) Under the 1887 Dawes severalty act and 
the BURKE ACT of 1906 the Government vigorously 
pursued a policy of breaking up tribal governmenis 
and granting individual land allotments and citizen¬ 
ship to the Indians, and in 1907 the remaining lands 
of the Five Tribes became part of the new stale of 
Oklalioma, The Indians joined in organizing the gov¬ 
ernment, and today many of them hold positions of 

prominence in politics and businefis. 

See Grant Foreman: Indian Removal: The Emigra¬ 
tion of the Five Civilized Tribes. 


FIVE FORKS, BATTLE OF (see Civil War) 

FIVE NATIONS 

Powerful league of five Iroquois tribes/ Formed 
to end Intertribal war/ Reached peak 1650s/ 
Joined by Tuscarora in 1722/ Most nations 
backed British in Revolutionary War/ Lost 
power, lands after war 

When the white settlers arrived in America in the 17th 
century they were confronted by a confederation of 
Indian tribes known as the Five Nations, which 
played an important role in American history. Made 
up of the Mohawk, Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga and On¬ 
ondaga tribes, the Five Nations were the most power¬ 
ful of the group of Indians known as the Iroquois and 
are often referred to as the League of the Iroquois, 
According lo tradition the league began in the 16th 
century, when Mohawk prophet Dekanawidah and 
his disciple hiawatha— probably a Mohawk chief- 
organized a loose confederation to end intertribal Ir¬ 
oquois warfare, At its peak in the mid-17th century, 
the league’s territory spread from New England in the 
East to the Mississippi River in the West and from the 
St. Lawrence River in the North to the Tennessee 
River in the South. 

The influence of the Iroquois stemmed from their 
unique political organization and prowess in war. 
Lineage was based on the mother’s line, and kinship 
groups were known as ohwachiras; three ohwachiras 
made up a clan, and the various clans composed a na¬ 
tion. Women had a special and powerful position, 
nominating the males to represent the ohwachiras in 
the councils, as well as the 50 sachems (chiefs) who 
made up the ruling council of the Five Nations, Each 
nation (tribe) had one vote in deliberations, and ab¬ 
solute unanimity was required for any decision. The 
league did not intervene in the internal affairs of indi¬ 
vidual tribes, but it mediated and ended many serious 
conflicts between the tribes, strengthening and help¬ 
ing unify the Iroquois, The league’s political organi¬ 
zation is said to have influenced benjamin franklin 
in planning the government of the newly formed U.S. 
republic. 

Although they numbered only about 5500 in the 
early 1600s, the Iroquois managed to subdue most of 
the hostile tribes surrounding them and began the 
practice of adopting members of conquered tribes 
wholesale, thus increasing their numbers to 16,000 by 
the middle of the 17th century. 

Both the British and French sought the support of 
these remarkable people as they struggled for control 
of territory and the fur trade in the New World. 
Most tribes sided with the British against the French, 
in part because samuel de ckamplain had accom¬ 
panied a war parly of their old enemies, the Huron, 
into Iroquois territory in 1609, Thereafter the aid that 
the Five Nations gave the British was important in 
limiting French power in North America, while help¬ 
ing the British establish forts and settlements. 


In 1722 the Tuscarora, driven out of the South by 
white settlers, joined the league, henceforth known as 
the Six Nations, Warfare and disease took a heavy toll 
of the Iroquois; by the late 18th century they had been 
reduced from 16,000 to 12,000, The revolutionary 
WAR was a disaster for the league; each tribe was al¬ 
lowed lo decide for itself which side to support, and 
all but the Oneida and about half the Tuscarora .sided 
with the British. Iroquois warriors participated with 
butler’s RANGERS in two notorious massacres at pa¬ 
triot frontier settlements, Cherry Valley in New York 
and Wyoming Valley in Pennsylvania, in 1778, A puni¬ 
tive expedition led by Gen, JOHN sullivan ended in 
the defeat of Butler’s Rangers and their Indian allies 
at Newtown, N.Y., in 1779, With their numbers fur¬ 
ther diminished at the end of the war, the Iroquois 
eventually lost much of their land to the whites, often 
through treaty violation and fraud. Today they are 
largely settled on reservations in New York, Wi.sconsin 
and Canada, 

See Cadwallader Golden: History of the Five Indian 
Nations. 

FLAG DAY 

Anniversary of adoption U.S. emblem, June 14, 

1777/ Officially designated by law, 1949 

Flag Day, June 14, commemorates the date on which 
the Continental Congress in 1777 passed a resolution 
adopting the Stars and Stripes as the official flag of 
the united states, The origins of Flag Day go back 
to 1877, when the Government requested that the flag 
be flown from all public buildings to celebrate the 
100th anniversary of its adoption, The National Flag 
Day Bill, officially designating June 14 as Flag Day, 
was signed by President harry s. truman, Aug. 3, 
1949. Although Flag Day is observed nationally by 
presidential proclamation and is celebrated by the 
display of the flag and by patriotic programs, it is 
officially a legal holiday only in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, 

FLAGG, James Montgomery (1877-1960) 

Artist, illustrator, author/Best known for W.W.l 

recruiting posters 

An immensely popular artist during his lifetime, 
James Montgomery Flagg is best remembered for his 
lively military posters. Born in New York State (1877), 
Flagg studied in New York, London and Paris; as, an 
artist he quickly established a reputation for versatil¬ 
ity, humor and great technical skill with his numerous 
magazine illustrations, Appointed official military 
artist for New York State during world war i, Flagg 
did 45 recruiting posters, the most celebrated of which 
pictured a grim-faced uncle sam pointing a stern 
Anger and declaring, "I want you,” Flagg was also the 
author of books of humor and satire as well as an 
autobiography, Roses and Buckshot, published in 
1946. He died in 1960. 
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FLAGLER, Henry Morrison [1830-1913] 

Financier/ Helped form Standard Oil Co,/De¬ 
veloped Fk, as a resort state 

After making a fortune as an early partner in the 
Standard Oil Company, Henry Morrison Flagler in¬ 
vested much of it—more than $40 million—to de¬ 
velop FLORIDA as a national playground. Born in New 
York State (1830), Flagler worked as a grain merchant 
in Ohio, where he met john davison rockefeller, 
became his business partner and in 1870 helped him 
form the Standard Oil Company. Flagler became fes- 
cinated with Florida’s possibilities as a resort during 
a visit in 1883. He built a railroad from Daytona to 
Miami (1896) and later extended it to Key West 
(1912); erected a string of luxurious hotels; dredged 
the Miami harbor; established steamship lines to Key 
West and Nassau; and anonymously financed the con¬ 
struction of schools, churches and hospitals in the 
state. He died in 1913 at his home in West Palm Beach. 

FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 

First U.S. flag was the Grand Union, 1775/ First 

official flag, the Stars and Stripes, 1777/ Design 

standardized, 1818 

The symbolism of the Stars and Stripes was attributed 
to GEORGE WASHINGTON: “We take the stars from 
Heaven, the red from our mother country, separating 
it by white stripes, thus showing that we have sepa¬ 
rated from her, and the white stripes shall go down to 
posterity representing liberty.” Before the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR the closest thing to a national standard 
was the British Union Flag, which flew over the Col¬ 
onies from 1606 until the Revolution. When George 
Washington took command of the Continental Army, 
July 3,1775, at Cambridge, Mass., he hoisted a flag 
that became known as the “Union Flag," the “Con¬ 
gress Flag” or the “Colors of the United Colonies.” It 
had 13 alternate red and white stripes, and the canton, 
or union (the segment at the upper-left corner), con¬ 
sisted of the united crosses of St. George and St. An¬ 
drew from the British Union Flag. After the Colonies 
declared for independence, the Continental Congress 
passed the Flag Resolution, June 14 (see flag day), 
1777, resolving that the flag be “13 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union be 13 stars, white in a 
blue field, representing a new constellation.” (The 
traditional story that betsy ross made the first Stars 
and Stripes has never been proved.) By 1795 the flag 
had two more stars and two additional stripes, repre¬ 
senting the addition of Vermont and Kentucky to the 
Union. With the admission of five more states in the 
next 22 years, the flag became increasingly unwieldy 
in design, and in 1818 Congress standardized the de¬ 
sign, reducing the number of stripes to the original 13 
and providing that a star be added to the blue canton 
for each new state. The flag attained its present 50 
stars with the admission to statehood of Alaska and 
Hawaii in 1959. 


FLETCHER v. PECK (1810) 

First Supreme Court decision to declare a state 

legislative act unconstitutional 

A unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
Fletcher v. Peck involved conflicting land claims 
stemming from the yazoo land frauds of 1795. The 
scandal concerned a notorious bribe in which the 
Georgia legislature sold enormous tracts of state land 
to several land companies for a pittance, only to have 
the sale rescinded on the ground of fraud by a new 
legislature the next year. In the resulting confusion 
there were many conflicting claims, one such being 
Fletcher v. Peck. Peck had obtained some Yazoo land 
and sold it to Fletcher, who later sued to get his money 
back on the ground that, because of the 1796 action of 
the legislature. Peck had no claim to the land that he 
had sold, Peck insisted that his title to the land was 
valid. The case came to the court in 1810, and its 
opinion, written by Chief Justice John marshall, 
held that the original 1795 land grant was a valid con¬ 
tract, even if fraudulently made. Thus, added Mar¬ 
shall, the 1796 legislative act rescinding the grant was 
unconstitutional because it impaired the obligation of 
contracts. This was the first decision by the U.S, Su¬ 
preme Court that held an act by a state legislature was 
unconstitutional, and it was widely denounced as an 
example of the court’s willingness to condone fraud 
in order to protect property rights. 

FLEXNER, A braham (see H merican Medical 
Association; Medicine and Surgery) 

FLOOD CONTROL 

Federal action began, 1879/ First limited to Mis¬ 
sissippi River/ Extended, 1917/ Comprehensive 

Federal program launched, 1936 

Unlike other natural disasters, such as hurricanes, 
tornadoes andEARTHQUAKEs, floods, though they often 
cause huge loss of life and property damage, are sus¬ 
ceptible to control. In colonial days settlers combated 
flooding by building levees to keep rivers or streams 
from overflowing their banks. At first each farmer 
protected his own piece of land, but later landowners 
began working cooperatively. As the nation grew and 
great cities and farms located on waterways were reg¬ 
ularly flooded, the states took over responsibility for 
flood control, Gradually it became apparent that the 
enormous outlays called for could not be met by indi¬ 
vidual states; after repeated floods along the alluvial 
plain of the Mississippi river, Congress in 1879 
authorized the Mississippi River Commission to di¬ 
rect flood control. The Federal Flood Control Acts of 
1917, 1925 and 1928 provided for comprehensive 
flood-control projects in the Mississippi Vaiiey, In 
1917 Congress authorized a similar project for flood 
control and the preservation of navigable channels in 
the Sacramento, San Joaquin and other rivers in the 
State of California. 


Following a devastating flood in the lower Missis¬ 
sippi River Valley in 1927, Congress passed the River 
and Harbor Act of 1927; it authorized the U.S. Army 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS to suivey the nation’s waterways 
and formulate plans for improving the rivers for flood 
control, navigation, power development and irriga¬ 
tion, During the next decade 191 rivers and their trib¬ 
utaries were surveyed. The Flood Control Act of 1936 
was the first to establish a nationwide policy of Fed¬ 
eral participation in flood-control projects, authoriz¬ 
ing the construction of 211 such projects throughout 
the U.S, Responsibility for the program was divided 
between the Army Corps of Engineers and the U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, The act has been 
amended since then, but it remains the basic U.S. pol¬ 
icy for controlling floods. 

In the early days of flood control, the primary strat¬ 
egies were to build levees ever higher to contain 
rampaging water, improve soil-conservation practices 
and reforest barren areas to prevent erosion and ex¬ 
cessive runoff. But gradually new programs were 
begun, including multipurpose reservoirs, river-bank 
protection, the straightening and enlarging of chan¬ 
nels and the construction of cutoff's and bypasses to 
divert floodwaters when they threatened to break 
levees. Among the most important U.S, flood-control 
projects are the hoover dam (completed, 1936) on the 
COLORADO RIVER, whlch marked the beginning of in¬ 
tegrating flood control with hydroelectric power; the 
numerous installations of the Tennessee valley 
AUTHORITY, authorized in 1933; and the grand cou¬ 
lee DAM (completed, 1942) on the Columbia river, 
Since the beginning of the Federal programs Con¬ 
gress has appropriated more than $4 billion for flood- 
control projects, with the overall job about 65 percent 
completed by 1973. The work is said to have cut flood 
damage by about $300 million a year, 

FLORIDA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 27th state, 1845/ Area, 
54,252 sq. ml/Pop., 6,789,443 [1970]/ Capital, 
Tallahasse/ Explored by Ponce de Ledn, 1513/ 

First permanent European settlement in North' 
America, St, Augustine, est., 1565/Ceded to U.S. ' 
by Spain, 1819/ Seceded from Union, 1861/ 
Readmitted, 1868/ Tourism leading industry 
today 

The most southerly state in the continental U.S., 
Florida is a land of extraordinary beauty, variously 
called the Sunshine State, the Peninsula State, the 
Everglades State and the American Riviera. Florida 
is bordered on the north by Georgia and Alabama, 
and its northern section—with its live oaks, winding 
rivers and crumbling plantations-has the flavor, of 
the Old South. But most of the state forms a peninsula 
stretching some 460 miles south, washed on one side 
by the Atlantic and on the other by the Gulf of Mex¬ 
ico. With its more than 1300 miles of coastline, its lux¬ 
urious “Gold Coast” resort area between Palm Beach 


and Miami and its booming tourist economy (about 
24 million visitors a year, spending more than $5 bil¬ 
lion annually), most of Florida is light years away 
from the Old South in character. 

At the southern tip of the state are the Florida Keys, 
a string of islands stretching southwest in a 150-mile 
arc and linked to the mainland by causeway. On the 
southernmost part of the peninsula itself is one of the 
nation’s great wildlife preserves, the 1.3 million-acre 
Everglades National Park, In the .Everglades live 
some lOOO Seminole Indians, whose ancestors fled to 
the area after the Seminole War ended in 1842, In 
south central Florida—an area dominated by the 
giant Lake Okeechobee—are the grassy prairies that 
give Florida its thriving cattle industry. And in central 
Florida are the vast groves of citrus trees that produce 
80 percent of the U.S, citrus crop and a fourth of the 
world’s, Florida abounds in natural wonders, with its 
30,000 lakes, its vast forests and a coastline laced with 
mysterious lagoons and bays; it is also famous for 
such man-made wonders as Disney World—a 27,500- 
acre fairyland, dwarfing California’s Disneyland- 
and Cape Canaveral, the U.S. Air Force Missile Test 
Center, site of the first raan-on-the-moon launch in 
1969. 

Europeans were originally drawn to Florida in their 
search for the legendary El Dorado, ponce de le6n is 
credited with discovering the land while looking for 
the fabled island of Bimini, which was said to contain 
a spring that would restore youth to all who drank its 
magic waters, Ponce de Le6n landed on the east coast, 
near the present site of St. Augustine, in April, 1513, 
during the Easter season. Believing he had found his 
wonderful island, he named the place Florida to 
commemorate the Easter feast, Pa.ma Florida (the 
feast of flowers). Later conquistadors, including Her¬ 
nando de SOTO (1539), established the fact that Flor¬ 
ida is not an island and claimed for Spain the vast 
region that now comprises.much of the southeastern 
part of the U.S. 

The Spanish founded a colony at Pensacola in 1559 
but abandoned it two years later because of Indian 
attacks. The French, seeking to establish a claim to the 
area, established a colony at Fort Caroline, on the St. 
Johns River, in 1564. Determined to retain Florida to 
protect their trade routes, the Spanish sent pedro 
MEN^NDEZDEAViLiiS to destroy the French settlement. 
His mission accomplished, Men6ndez founded a set¬ 
tlement at ST. AUGUSTINE (1565), the oldest perma¬ 
nent European settlement in what is now the U.S, 

In the 17th century the British began making incur¬ 
sions into Spain’s New World domain, establishing a 
colony at JAMESTOWN in 1607, In 1733 the founding of 
Savannah, Ga., marked further British inroads into 
Spanish territory. Florida’s northern boundary was 
established in 1742 when Gen. james oglethorpe of 
Georgia defeated the Spanish at the Battle of Bloody 
Marsh.i In 1763 Spain was forced, to cede Florida to 
the British as ransom for her, even richer colony of 
Cuba, captured by Britain in the Seven Years’ War, 
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For 20 years Britain administered Florida as two col¬ 
onies, East and West Florida; both, prospered under 
British rule, and during the revolutionary war 
many Tory refugees from the North flocked there. But 
by the terms of the peace of Paris in 1783, Florida 
again reverted to Spanish control, and most of the 
British settlers departed. 

As Spain’s power declined and her hold on Florida 
weakened, the U.S. began to encroach upon it, taking 
West Florida between 1810 and 1813. In 1818 An¬ 
drew. JACKSON, defying Spnish authority, invaded 
Florida on a punitive.expedition against the Seminole 
Indians, Finally in 1819, under the. adams-onIs 
TREATY, Spain ceded East Florida to the U.S. in return 
for the assumption by the U.S. of $5 million in Span¬ 
ish debts. Florida was officially occupied by the U.S. 
in 1821 and organized as a' territory in 1822, with 
Jackson as its first governor. White settlers poured inj 
displacing the hard-pressed Seminoles; the bloody 
wars with the Seminoles'(1835-42) greatly hindered 
the state’s development until most of the Indians were 
removed to Oklahoma'after the war. (See five civi¬ 
lized tribes.) 

Florida became the 27th state in 1845; but less than 
two decades later, in 1861, it seceded from the Union 
to join the Confederate cause in the civil war. It was 
readmitted to the- Union'in 1868, The phenomenal 
development that characterizes the state today began 
in the late 19th century, when enterprising investors 
such as oil magnate HENRY morrison flagler built 
railroads and tourist facilities. Despite occasional set¬ 
backs from hurricanes'and a disastrous land-boom 
collapse in the 1920s, the state has grown spectac¬ 
ularly, Its’pdpulation, which leapedTrom less than 
threemillionin 1950 tonearly seven millioii in 1970, 
is one of the nation’s most cosmopolitan, owing to the 
constant influx of sun-seekers and sport fishermen 
from'dll over the U.S. Today Florida has bustling 
commercial and manufacturing centers and is a leader 
in many industries. It produces more phosphate rock 
than any other state in the Union. With a climate su¬ 
perbly suited to winter Farming, it is second only to 
California in the production of fresh vegetables. The 
state also has thriving cultural centers, including more 
than two dozen universities and four-year colleges 
and a wide varietymf museums, among them such 
specialized facilities as the Ringling Museum, of the 
Circus; Marineland of Florida, with some 2500'exotic 
marine: specimens; and the Naval Aviation Museum 
at Pensacola.' ; . i , .. 

See Marjorie S. Douglas: Florida: The Long Frontier, 

FLYNN, Elizabeth Gurley [1890-1964) ■ ' 

... Radical labor org0zer/ Communist leader/. .. 

Convicted of Smith Act . violations, served two . . 

; years in prison 

To her admirers on the Left, she was the “Rebel Girl,” 
celebrated in song and story. To a'uch detractors as F.Br 
Director J. edgar hOovER, she Was a leader of a “for¬ 


midable core of conspiratorial Reds,” By her own as¬ 
sessment, 'New Hampshire-born (1890) Elizabeth 
Gurley Flynn was a “professional revolutionist and 
agitator.” She was still in her teens when she dropped 
out of a New York City high school to become a full¬ 
time worker for the radical labor organization the in¬ 
dustrial WORKERS OF THE WORLD, and her fiery 
leadership of textile strikes in Lawrence, Mass. (1912), 
and Paterson, N.J. (1913), brought her the friend,sliip 
and admiration of such dedicated American radicals 
as WILLIAM D, HAYWOOD and EUGENE V. DEB,S. In 1920 
Miss Flynn helped form the American civil liber¬ 
ties UNION, but was expelled from that organization 
after she joined the communist party in 1937, For 
her activities in the party. Miss Flynn was prosecuted 
and convicted, in 1952, for violations of the smith act. 
She served two years in prison (1955-57) and in 1961 
was made national chairman of the U.S, Communist 
Party, the first Woman to hold that post, and remained 
chairman until her'death in Moscow three years later. 
See Elizabeth G, Flynn: I Speak My Own Piece, 

¥OlK/JosephWingateim9-1928) 

. Lawyer, prosecutor/ Fought political corruption 
in St. Louis/ Governor of Mo., 1905-09. 

As a publid prosecutor, Joseph W, Folk vaulted into 
national prominence at the start of the 20th century 
with revelations of corruption in the municipal gov¬ 
ernment of St.'Louis, Mo, Born in Brownsville, Tenn, 
(1869), Folk Was admitted to the bar in 1890 and four 
years later moved to St, Louis. A Democrat, he was 
nominated for the office of circuit attorney (chief law- 
enforcement officer) for St. Louis in 1900 both by re¬ 
formers and by Democratic bosses, who mistakenly 
assumed he could be controlled. Folk won the elec¬ 
tion and the next year he began an investigation of 
local corruption that led to 24 indictments for bribery 
and 13 for perjury; his victims included city boss Ed¬ 
ward Butler and some of the community’s wealthiest 
men. As governor of Missouri (1905-09), Folk ob¬ 
tained, numerous laws regulating lobbying and child 
labor, and aiding the public schools. He served as so- 
licitor for the U.i Department of State (1913-14) and 
as chief counsel for the Interstate Commerce 6ni- 
mission'(19!4-18) before his death in 1923. 

See Louis G. Geiger: Joseph W, Folk of Missouri. 

FOLKLORE, AMERICAN 

Tales, songs and beliefs passed on by oral tradi¬ 
tion/ Origins in Colonial, times/ Legends fol- 
lowed, frontier, took on regional flavor in I9th \ 
centuryj Influenced literature 

In the wilderness of Colonial America the earliest .set¬ 
tlers had few diversions and little entertainment. Tlie 
Colonists often amused themselves by telling stories. 
Some tales came from Europe; others they heard 
from the Indians or invented. Gfadually the tales 
merged, overlapped and took on a uniquely American 


character. They were passed along from one genera¬ 
tion to another byword of mouth, and in the retelling 
were changed or embellished. Humorous, sad or 
boastful, these tales revealed much about the people 
who told them. Out of this oral transmi.ssion grew 
American folklore~a rich collection of stories, songs, 
sayings, superstitions, games, riddles and rhymes. 

From the Indians came myths and legends that 
kindled the early settlers’ super,stitions. Many Colo¬ 
nists believed in the supernatural; there were tales of 
monsters, ghost ships and mysterious apparitions. As 
the frontier moved westward, some of the old stories 
went along; new tales were invented and old ones 
changed to fit new circumstances. Stories and songs 
look on a regional flavor, expressing some quality ad¬ 
mired there or capturing a dominant aspect of lilc. 
There were heroes, villains and buffoons; larger-than- 
life imaginary characters; and real people whose ex¬ 
ploits were exaggerated to wild proportions. Among 
the latter the mountain men of the Old West were the 
most imaginative yarn spinners, casually adopting 
one another’s brave deeds and embroidering them out 
of all recognition. One lusty frontiersman who be¬ 
came a legend was Mike Fink, crack marksman, 
brawler and “king of the keelboatraen” in the early 
1800s. Itwas said that Fink could shootacup ofwhis¬ 
key off a man’s head at 70 paces and never miss— 
unless he intended to. davy crockett and, later, 
WILD BILL HICKOK built legends around themselves in 
the same heroic mold, and the “tall tales”—reflecting 
the characteristically American worship of anything 
big—became the most popular form of folklore. 

One of the most celebrated of the “tall tale” heroes 
was the legendary giant Paul bunyan. Stories of the 
fabulous lumberjack and his blue ox, Babe, are part 
of the'American tradition, (A lesser-known mythical 
lumberjack, Tony Beaver, was said to have invented 
peanut brittle when he dammed a river with peanuts 
and molasses to prevent a flood.) Other heroes in this 
category include the giant cowboy Pecos Bill and the 
Negro steel driver John Henry, who died with his 
sledge, in bis hand while competing with a steam- 
powered spike driver on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad in. 1870, John Henry represented man’s last 
stand against the machine, and he is celebrated in 
song and story for liis strength, endurance and grit. 
Another popular type of folktale was the animal 
story, which developed in the South out of the African 
roots of the Negro slaves. In sucli tales the animals 
had. human characteristics, and the. weak triumphed 
over the strong, through cleverness—reflecting the 
slaves’ longing to overwhelm the forces subjecting 
them, (Later these stories became world famous 
through the writings of JOEL chandler HARRIS,) 

.,. Folklore has long had a powerful influence on 
American literature. The Indian lore of james feni- 
MORE COOPER, the gold rush stories of bret harte 
and the Mississippi yarns of Mark Twain (see 
CLEMENS, SAMUEL langhorne) all drew from,this rich 
vein. Other celebrated writers who drew from folk 


material were Washington irving, henry wad.s- 

WORTH LONGFELLOW and HERMAN MELVILLE, 

See Richard Dorson: American Folklore, 

FOOD AND DRUG LAWS 

Ineffectivene.ss of Federal and state laws to pro¬ 
tect consumer agamt harmful products led to 
passage of Pure hod and Drug Act, 1906/ Food 
and Drug Administration created, 1927/ Origi¬ 
nal act revised, 1988; amended, 1958, to widen 
protection 

Until the 20th century Federal laws protecting citizens 
from impure foods and dangerous drugs applied 
mainly to the import and export of these products. 
State laws were weak or poorly enforced, and they 
could not ban the interstate shipment of adulterated 
foods or medicines containing dangerous drugs, A 
strong Federal law was needed, and the fight for such 
a measure was led in the late 19th century by Dr, Har¬ 
vey W, Wiley, chief chemist of the department of 
AGRICULTURE. He Steadily bombarded Congress and 
consumers with such unsavory facts as: coffee was 
made of flour and sawdust; canned vegetables often 
contained copper salts and sulfurous acid; butter was 
adulterated with deodorized lard; ice cream usually 
contained no cream, but was made of neutral lard and 
condensed milk; eider vinegar usually contained no 
apple juice; boric acid was a common ingredient in 
dried beef and smoked meats; cough syrups and pat¬ 
ent medicines were often laced with narcotics. 

In 1906 Congress finally shook off the restraining 
hands of business lobbyists and passed the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, It banned all harmful substances from 
foods, .provided penalties for falsely branding foods 
and drugs, and was administered by Dr, Wiley, as 
head of the Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of 
Chemistry. Wiley’s attempts to implement the act met 
with frustration, and in 1912 he resigned, claiming 
that enforcement had been blunted by commercial 
interests and their allies in the Government, But he 
continued his crusade outside of Government, and in 
1927 the Food and Drug Administration (FDA) was 
set up to administer the act, replacing.the Bureau of 
Chemistry. Congress did nothing to strengthen the 
original act until 1938,.however. In that year it passed 
the Food, Drug and’Co.smetic Act to tighten regula¬ 
tions over all foods, drugs and. cosmetics, provide 
stiffer penalties for violations, widen the definition of 
the terms “adulteration” and “misbranding” and lay 
down specific regulations for truthful and inform¬ 
ative labeling. 

The law originally barred “poisonous” or “delete¬ 
rious” substances except in certain special cases (as in 
the use of pesticides in farming); it did not, however, 
require premarket testing of food additives to prede¬ 
termine whether , they were, in fact, “deleterious,” 
Finally, in .1958,■ Congress passed an amendment re¬ 
quiring prior testing and approval by the FDA before 
any new additives could be marketed. Additives.on 
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the admiaistration’s Generally Recognized as Safe 
(GRAS) list were exempt from general testing, but 
any additive found to induce cancer in animals was 
banned, Consumer groups have contended that the 
FDA has been slow to ban suspect additives, pointing 
out that some 3000 such compounds are permitted in 
foods, The FDA has replied that the permitted levels 
of suspect additives such as nitrites and nitrates (in 
smoked and prepared meats) and carragenan (a gel¬ 
ling agent extracted from seaweed and used in ice 
cream, puddings and evaporated milk) have already 
been reduced to provide an adequate margin of 
safety. Constant testing, the FDA maintains, will con¬ 
tinue to protect consumers from harmful additives, 

FOOD PROCESSING 

Canning industry began, 1820/ Tin can patented 

in U.S., 1825/ Industry grew during Civil War/ 

Processes automated about 1900/ Frozen foods 

developed, 1920s 

Until the early 19th century, methods of preserving 
food were limited to the age-old practices of drying, 
salting and smoking, done primarily in the home. The 
food-processing industry was born in 1809 when a 
French baker, Nicolas Appert, discovered that food 
would keep if sealed in a glass jar and heated. The 
idea was brought to the U,S, by William Underwood, 
who established a food-processing operation in Bos¬ 
ton in 1820; he put up fruits and pickles and other 
condiments. 

In 1825 the first tin can (of tin-plated iron) was pat¬ 
ented in the U,S,, rapidly replacing the glass jar. Early 
tin cans were expensive and laboriously handmade; a 
good tinsmith could produce only about 60 a day. In 
1847 the machine-made stamp can was invented, and 
the infant industry’s growth was greatly stimulated by 
military demands for canned meats, vegetables and 
condensed milk during the civil war. (See borden, 
GAIL.) By 1900 the largest tin can manufacturer, Nor¬ 
ton Brothers of Chicago, had stopped importing tin¬ 
plate from England and set up its own tinning mill, 
Complex machinery was developed to prepare, pack 
and seal food automatically. 

In the 1920s inventor Clarence Birdseye developed 
a system of quick-freezing packaged foods between 
refrigerated metal plates. And what the Civil War had 
done for canning, world war ii did for frozen foods: 
the Army ordered 70 million pounds of frozen fruits 
and vegetables, A stream of new products followed 
the war; within 10 years the annual business in pre¬ 
pared “convenience” foods alone was $700 million. 

A vital aspect of food preserving, whether canning 
or freezing, is speed from harvest to processing. Plants 
are often built near sources, and many companies 
today own farms and orchards. Packaging itself has 
become a huge industry: the tin-plated can is still the 
primary container, with about 35 billion cans pro¬ 
duced annually, but aluminum, cellophane and plas¬ 
tics are increasingly popular. By the 1970s American 


processors were producing more than 15 billion 
pounds of frozen foods and beverages annually and in 
excess of 20 billion pounds of canned goods and em¬ 
ploying more than 1.7 million workers. 

FOOTBALL 

First intercollegiate football match, Rutgers v 
Princeton, 1869/ First All-American selection, 

1889/ First professional game, 1895/ First Rose 
Bowl game, 1902/ Professional football orga¬ 
nized, 1920/ First Super Bowl game, 1967 

American football has come a long way since that day 
in 1873 when the president of Cornell refused to allow 
his team to go to Cleveland to play a game. “I will not 
permit 30 men to travel 400 miles,” he declared, 
“merely to agitate a bag of wind.” When the English 
sport was first introduced to American colleges in the 
raid-1800s, it was a wild soccerlike game played by 
groups of 20,30 or more to a side. The main purpose 
was to kick the ball over an opponent’s goal line. No 
handling of or running with the ball was permitted, 

The game was sometimes played so exuberantly 
that in 1860 football was banned from Harvard be¬ 
cause of its roughness. Other colleges censured their 
players but allowed the game to continue, and on 
Nov, 6, 1869, the first intercollegiate football game 
was held at New Brunswick, N.J,, with Rutgers Uni¬ 
versity defeating Princeton 6 goals to 4. Harvard’s 
football ban was finally lifted in 1871, but instead of 
returning to the no-hands type of football, Harvard 
students began to play a variation called the Boston 
Game, which allowed a player to pick up the ball and 
run with it. Harvard players became so dedicated to 
the new game that they declined an invitation in 1873 
to meet with Yale, Princeton, Rutgers and Columbia 
to draft a set of standard football rules. 

Cut off by its own action from competing with 
Eastern colleges, Harvard arranged, in the spring of 
1874, to play two football games with McGill Univer¬ 
sity of Canada. The first contest, won by Harvard 3-0, 
was played under the rules of the Boston Game, The 
second encounter, a scoreless tie, was conducted 
under the rules of rugby football, a game played at 
McGill and other Canadian colleges, 

Rugby, which had evolved at Rugby College in 
England early in the 19th century, was a fast-moving 
sport that allowed not only running with the ball but 
passing as well. The ball, which was elongated instead 
of round, could be carried across the goal line to score 
a “try” (later termed a touchdown in the U.S.), Tack¬ 
ling the ballcarrier was also allowed. 

The games with McGill had a profound effect on t, 
the Harvard players. They were so taken with rugby i 
that they began playing it in their own intramural | 
games. Before long, Yale, Princeton and Columbia | 
followed Harvard’s example and, in November, 1876, i 

a meeting of Eastern colleges was held at Springfield, I 
Mass, There the Intercollegiate Football Association * 
was organized and the rules of rugby adopted, But a!- 


mostimmediately thereafter, important changes were 
introduced in the rules and method of play which 
brought about, in effect, the birth of present-day 
American football. Most of the innovations were the 
inspiration of a Yale student named Walter chaun- 
CEY camp, the "father of American football,” who in 
1888 became Yale football coach and in 1889 adopted 
the practice of selecting All-American football teams, 
an idea originated by Casper Whitney. Teams were 
reduced from rugby’s 15 players to 11, a scrimmage 
line replaced the rugby “scrum” (in which the ball had 
been put into play in a free-for-all scramble), the key 
position of quarterback was established, the calling of 
numbers originated and a system of downs and the 
gridiron pattern of the field were established. With the 
development of the new sport, emphasis was placed 
on plays of mass formation. The flying wedge was in¬ 
troduced by Harvard in 1892, and the game soon grew 
so violent that, in 1905,18 players were killed and 159 
severely injured. Direct intervention by President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT brought about drastic modi¬ 
fications in the game; emphasis was shifted from bru¬ 
tal mass encounters to the rapid movement of the ball 
downfield through such new plays as the forward pass. 

Football’s popularity as a collegiate sport spread 
rapidly from the East to the Midwest, the South and 
the West Coast, The Yale Bowl (1914) and other king- 
size stadiums were built to accommodate the throngs 
of spectators. The imaginative coaching of Amos A. 
Stagg at Chicago and of knute rockne at Notre 
Dame and the sensational playing of red grange for 
the University of Illinois during the 1920s further 
stimulated public enthusiasm. By the early 1970s 
more than 600 collegiate teams were playing sched¬ 
uled games in more than 60 college conferences and 
drawing crowds of 31 million a year. 

Professional football began in Latrobe, Pa., in 1895, 
between two paid local teams. But organized profes¬ 
sional football did not come into existence until 1920, 
with the formation of the American Professional 
Football Association, renamed the National Football 
League (NFL) in 1922, The American Football 
League (AFL), created in 1960, combined with the 
NFL in 1970. A total of 26 professional teams now 
play each season before more than 10 million specta¬ 
tors, while many times that number watch the action 
on television. Outstanding pro football players in¬ 
clude quarterbacks Sammy Baugh, Otto Graham, 
John Unitas and Joe Namath; running backs jim 
THORPE, Jim Brown, Gale Sayers and 0, J. Simp¬ 
son; and ends Don Hutson and Ray Berry. The yearly 
championship of professional football is decided in a 
play-oflf game in the Super Bowl between the Na¬ 
tional and American conference winners. The great 
Green Bay teams of Coach Vince Lombardi won the 
first two Super Bowl games, in 1967 and 1968; this 
winning feat was matched by the Miami Dolphins in 
the 1973 and 1974 championship contests. 

See Allison Danzig; The History of American Foot¬ 
ball: Its Great Teams, Players and Coaches. 


FORAKER ACT (1900) 

Gave civil government to Puerto Rico/ 
Amended, 1917, to provide U.S. citizenship 

With the annexation of Puerto rico after the span- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR, the U.S, faced the problem of 
teaching a people with little political experience how 
to rule themselves. Civil government was instituted on 
the island by the Foraker Act of 1900, which author¬ 
ized the President of the U.S, to appoint the governor 
and an 11-member executive council consisting of six 
department heads and five other Puerto Ricans. Leg¬ 
islative power was vested in the council and a house 
of delegates elected by the people. Under the act a 
tariff was imposed on goods shipped either way be¬ 
tween the U.S, and Puerto Rico. (See insular cases.) 
The Foraker Act was amended by the Jones Act of 
1917, which made Puerto Ricans U.S, citizens and 
gave them a greater measure of self-government. 

FORCE,Peter (1790-1868) 

Printer, archivist, historian/ Compiled Amer¬ 
ican Archives, a documentary history of Colonies 

As a collector and printer of Colonial documents, 
New Jersey-born (1790) Peter Force made a monu¬ 
mental contribution to historical scholarship. A 
printer and publisher in Washington, D.C., from 1820 
to 1836, Force contracted with the Department of 
State in 1833 to publish a 20-volume documentary 
history of the American Colonies through, the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR. In preparation for this massive 
work, Force purchased more than 60,000 rare books, 
manuscripts, maps and plans. Butin 1853, after Force 
had completed nine volumes covering the years 
1774-76, Secretary of State william marcy refused to 
authorize further works on the ground that the project 
had no utility. Financially pressed. Force sold his col¬ 
lection of papers to the Library of Congress for 
$100,000. He died in 1868, 

FORCE ACTS (sqq Civil Rights Acts; Constitutional 
Amendments~14th Amendment) 

FORD, Gerald Rudolph (1913- ) 

38th President ofV,S„ 1974- /40th Vice Pres¬ 
ident ofU.S., 1973-74/ First President and Vice 
President not elected to either office/ Became 
Vice President after resignation of Spiro Agnew, 
President after resignation of Richard M. Nixon/ 
Member, House of Representatives from Mich., 
1949-73/ Republican minority leader, 1965-73 

Faced with certain impeachment by the U.S, House 
of Representatives and conviction by the Senate as 
a result of the Watergate scandal, richard m. 
NIXON announced his resignation as President of the 
United States on Aug, 8, 1974, The next day at 
noon. Vice President Gerald Rudolph Ford was 
sworn in as Chief Executive, He thus became the 
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mmEST, Edwin 


first person in U.S, history to hold the nation’s two 
top posts without being elected to either. About 10 
months earlier spiro t, agnew had resigned the Vice 
Presidency under a cloud of financial scandal and 
Nixon had named Ford as a replacement under the 
provisions of the 25th Amendment, (See constitu¬ 
tional AMENDMENTS.) Now Nixon’s resignation cat¬ 
apulted Ford into the White House. ■ 

Though well known and respected by his political 
colleagues, Ford was an unfamiliar figure to most 
Americans before he became Vice President. Born 
in Nebraska in 1913, he was raised in Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and attended the University of Michigan, 
where he was a star lineman on the football team. 
After graduation in 1935, Ford worked his way 
through Yale Law School and received his degree in 
1941. He served with the Navy during World War II 
and then returned to Grand Rapids to practice law. In 
1948 he decided to run for Congress. Upsetting the 
incumbent by a two-to-one vote in the Republican 
primary, he went on to win a close election in No¬ 
vember, and was never seriously challenged in 11 
subsequent reelection campaigns. 

In the House of Representatives Ford eventually 
became known for his work on the Appropriations 
Committee, where he specialized in military and for¬ 
eign aid budgets. A conservative and staunchly parti¬ 
san “team player,” he advanced steadily in the Re¬ 
publican hierarchy, becoming House minority leader 
in 1965. Following Nixon’s 1968 presidential victory, 
Ford-a close friend of the President since their early 
congressional days—emerged as one of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s most loyal supporters in Congress, Labor 
unions and civil liberties organizations, who knew 
Ford as a firm if genial reactionary, were not overly 
enthusiastic about his nomination as Vice President. 
But after several weeks of hearings the Senate ap¬ 
proved Ford on Nov. 27 by an overwhelming 92 to 3 
vote, and on Dec. 6 the House followed suit, 387 to 
35. At the time, many members of both houses and 
numerous ordinary citizens believed—correctly, as it 
turned out—that Nixon would not finish his second 
term and that Ford would be the next President. 

¥OW, Henry il86S~1947) 

Industriulist/ Pioneer automobile manufac¬ 
turer/ Developed first popular low-priced car, the 

Model! 

In January, 1914, Henry Ford created a sensation by 
announcing that in the future his workers would be 
paid the unheard-of minimum wage of $5 a day, plus 
a share of the profits, for only eight hours’ work, 
Thousands of men clamored for the jobs, and six 
months later Ford hit the headlines again, offering to 
give a rebate to every buyer of a new Ford if the com¬ 
pany sold a certain number within a year, 

A loner whose relations with the rest of the business 
community were often strained (he persistently re¬ 
fused to allow outside investment in his company). 


Henry Ford was also a mechanical genius of excep¬ 
tional business acumen. In 1908 he had designed the 
Model T—the durable, lightweight, economical “Tin 
Lizzie” that gave millions of Americans a hitherto 
undreamed-of mobility. By adapting the assembly 
line to automobile production, by mass-producing a 
standardized, inexpensive car (he had sold more than 
15 million Model Ts by 1928), by controlling raw ma¬ 
terials and the means of distribution and by paying 
relatively high wages. Ford revolutionized the auto¬ 
mobile industry. 

In 1879 when he was 16, Ford left his father’s farm 
near Dearborn, Mich., where he had been born in 
1863, and became a machinist’s apprentice in Detroit. 
In 1892 while working as an engineer for the Edison 
Co,, he built his first gasoline-powered car—mostly 
with bicycle parts—in his backyard toolshed. Eleven 
years later he formed the Ford Motor Co., and in 1907 
he bought out most of his associates; thereafter the 
Ford family retained control of the firm. During the 
heyday of the Model T, whose popularity soon made 
Ford the world’s largest au tomobile manufacturer, he 
persistently refused to vary the design-customers 
could buy the car in any color, he said, "as long as it 
is black.” By the time Ford brought out the Model A 
(1928), his stubbornness had cost the company su¬ 
premacy in the low-priced field. 

An eccentric of mercurial temperament. Ford was 
a paternalistic employer and a lifelong foe of trade 
unionism, An isolationist and pacifist (he headed a 
privately sponsored and futile peace expedition to 
Europe early'in world war i), he nevertheless con¬ 
verted his plants to military production during both 
World Wars. Ford was an avowed anti-Semite 
(though he later repudiated his active support of anti- 
Jewish propaganda) and a man of few intellectual 
pretensions, yet with his son, Edsel, he established the 
FORD FOUNDATION, which became the world’s largest 
philanthropic endowment. Ford retired in 1945, two 
years before his death, and relinquished control of the 
company to his grandson, henry ford ii. 

See Allan Nevins and Frank E. Hill; 

¥OW,Henry,II{1917- ) 

President, Ford Motor Co„ 1945--60; chairman 

and chief executive officer from 1960/ Restored 

firm to prosperity with new management methods 

On the same day founder henry ford retired as pres¬ 
ident of the Ford Motor Co, in 1945, his grandson, 
Henry Ford II, took over, The company was then fal¬ 
tering and rapidly losing ground in the highly com¬ 
petitive automobile business, Under the younger 
Ford, the firm soon made a dramatic recovery. Henry 
Ford II was born in Detroit in 1917, attended yale 
university and became a lieutenant in the U.S. Navy 
in 1941, Released from service after the death of liis 
father, Edsel Ford, in 1943, he assisted in war produc¬ 
tion at the Ford Motor Co, and became its executive 
vice president in 1944, After taking command in 1945, 


Ford brought in the “whiz kids”—a team of young 
executives that included Robert mcnamara, who 
later became Secretary of Defense, Ford reorganized 
the company, adopted a more enlightened labor pol¬ 
icy, increased production, and introduced modern 
methods of finance. In I960 he became chairman and 
chief executive officer of the company. Ford, who is 
often a spokesman for the automotive industry, is ac¬ 
tive in the ford foundation and has served as an 
alternate delegate to the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

FORD FOUNDATION 


Created, 1936/ World’s largest endowed founda¬ 
tion, with assets of more than $3 billion/ Has 



The world’s largest philanthropic trust, the Ford 
Foundation has given grants of more than $4.2 billion 
for educational, scientific, artistic and charitable pur¬ 
poses. (See foundations, endowed.) Established in 
1936 by HENRY FORD and his son, Edsel, the founda¬ 
tion was originally restricted to helping charitable and 
educational institutions in Michigan. But since 1950, 
when it received the bulk of the estates of Henry Ford, 
his wife and his son, Edsel, the foundation has be¬ 
come international in scope. Beneficiaries have in¬ 
cluded more than 6000 nonprofit institutions in the 
U.S. and 78 foreign countries, 

The Ford Foundation is primarily interested in ed¬ 
ucation; approximately two-thirds of its grants have 
beenia that area, Among projects it has supported are 
teacher training, educational television and grants for 
faculty salaries in higher education. Other programs, 
at home and abroad, are in communications, public 
health, economic development, science and engi¬ 
neering, problems of the aging, and the humanities 
and arts. 

Since 1950 the Ford Foundation has funded several 
independent organizations, among them the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education (1951), which pro¬ 
motes experimental programs in higher education in 
the U.S., and the National Merit Scholarship Program 
(1955), establishedjointly with the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion. The Ford Foundation in 1972 had assets of more 
than $3 billion; grants have averaged more than $175 
million a year. Its headquarters are in New York City. 

FOREIGN-LANGUAGE PRESS 

Began with Philadelphia Zeitung, 1732/ Flour¬ 
ished after 1830/ Led by German press/ Reached 
peak, 1914, with 1300publications, total circula¬ 
tion 2.6 million/ Declined after 1920 

The foreign-language press has played a maj or role in 
helping millions of immigrants make the transition 
between their homelands and the New World. Most 
foreign-language publications have had brief lives, 
but some have become part of the cultural fabric of 




American life, The first foreign-language paper in 
America was the Philadelphia Zeitung, begun in 1732 
by benjamin franklin to serve the city’s large Ger¬ 
man population. It perished after a few issues but was 
followed by several others in Philadelphia and nearby 
Germantown. One was the Germantown Zeitung 
(1739-78), a weekly, founded by Christopher Saur, 
which became the most popular foreign-language 
paper of the 18th century. The first foreign-language 
daily was a French, newspaper, the Philadelphia 
.CourrierFrangais{llU-%), 

The foreign-language press began to boom with the 
heavy German immigration that began around 1830, 
In 1852 there were 133 German publications in the 
U.S., the number having almost tripled in a decade. 
The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung{\?)24), which claimed 
a circulation of more than 50,000 by 1880, was the 
most successful of these papers. 

Between 1872 and 1892 the foreign-language press 
nearly doubled, accounting for 6 percent of all Amer¬ 
ican newspapers. Eighteen languages were repre¬ 
sented in 1892, with German papers making up about 
80 percent of the total. Next were the Scandinavian 
publications—about , 110 periodicals of all types but 
mostly religious. 

By 1914 the foreign-language press had reached its 
peak; there were 1300 publications, about 1000 of 
them newspapers, with a total circulation around 2,6 
million. New York City led the field with 32 papers in 
14 languages, among them the highly successful Yid¬ 
dish newspaper, the Jewish Daily Forward (founded, 
1897), which reached a peak circulation of 175,000. 

During World War I the provision of the espionage 
ACTS of 1917-1918 fell heavily on the German press, 
which often sympathized with the homeland. More 
than 75 Socialist and German-American papers lost 
their mailing privileges or were forced to change their 
editorial policies under the Acts, and three editors 
were jailed. About half the German press went out of 
business during the fighting. After the war, with the 
widespread assimilation of immigrants, the foreign 
press in general declined. By the early 1970s there 
were some 250 foreign-language newspapers in the 
U.S., the majority of them German, Polish, Spanish 
and Chinese; however, their circulation tended to be 
small and their influence limited. 

See Robert E, Park: The Immigrant Press and Its 
Control, 

FOREIGN SERVICE (see State, Department of) 
FOREIGN TRADE (see We, 

fOmEST, Edwin {1806-1872) 

Actor/ Feud with English player, Macready, led 

to Astor Place Riot, 1849 

The first idol of the American theater, Philadelphia- 
born (1806) Edwin Forrest established himself at the 
age of 20 as a popular tragedian with his energetic 
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from the Vice Presidency to the Presidency in 1963. 
Born in Memphis, Tenn, (1910), Fortas graduated 
from Yale Law School (1933), served in numerous 
NEW DEAL agencies, became Under Secretary of the 
Interior (1942-46) and cofounded the Washington law 
firm of Arnold, Fortas & Porter, In 1965 Johnson 
named Fortas to the Supreme Court, where he be¬ 
came a firm defender of the rights of the accused in 
criminal cases. Three years later the President nomi¬ 
nated Fortas for Chief Justice, but withdrew the 
nomination at Fortas’ request after controversy 
erupted in the Senate over his continued closeness to 
Johnson. Fortas resigned from the court in 1969 and 
returned to private life after a magazine had exposed 
his connection to a foundation established by con¬ 
victed stock manipulator Louis Wolfson. 


portrayal of Othello in New York (1826). In 1845 an 
intense, bitter rivalry began between Forrest and the 
British Shakespearean actor William Macready that 
spread to their respective admirers. The climax came 
on May 10,1849, when Macready, on a U.S. tour, ap¬ 
peared at New York’s Astor Place Opera House. A 
mob of Forrest adherents stormed the theater, the 
militia was called, 22 people were killed and many 
more were injured. (See astor place riot.) Although 
Forrest was not directly implicated, his reputation was 
damaged. He continued to appear on stage until 1871, 
the year before his death, and left most of his fortune 
for a home for aged actors in Philadelphia. 

See Richard Moody: Edwin Forrest: First Star of the 
American Stage, 

FORREST, Nathan Bedford {1821M877) 

Confederate general/ Noted for daring cavalry 

raids disrupting Union supply lines 

Hewing to his tactical rule of action, “Get there first 
with the most men,” Confederate Gen, Nathan B. 
Forrest sent his cavaliy rampaging through Alabama, 
Georgia, Tennessee and Kentucky, hitting Union 
supply lines and garrisons and even destroying a fleet 
of riverboats at Johnsonville, Tenn. Union Gen. wil¬ 
liam TECUMSEH SHERMAN Called him “that devil For¬ 
rest,” and said he was “the most remarkable man on 
either side” in the civil war. Forrest’s ferocity in 
battle was legendary; always in the thick of the fight¬ 
ing, he was wounded four times and had 29 horses 
killed under him. 

Bom in Tennessee (1821), Forrest began working as 
a farm laborer at 16. He later became a livestock 
dealer and eventually a wealthy planter. In 1861 he 
joined the Confederate army as a private but soon was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel after raising a 
mounted battalion that he equipped out of his own 
pocket, By 1865 he had risen to lieutenant general. His 
reputation was damaged by charges that he permitted 
his troops to massacre Negro soldiers captured at Ft, 
Pillow, Tenn., in 1864, After the war Forrest became 
a planter again and a promoter of railroads, and he 
reportedly served as the first Grand Wizard of the 
racist KU klux klan in 1867-68. He died in 1877, 

See Robert S, Henry: “First with the Most” Forrest. 

FORRESTAL, James Vincent {1892-1949) 

Secretary of the Navy, 1944-47/ First Secretary 
of Defense, 1947-49/ Actively supportedunifica- 

tion of armed forces 

A tough and thoroughly competent administrator, 
James V, Forrestal left a highly successful career as a 
Wall Street investment banker in 1940 to become an 
administrative assistant to President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT. Born in New York State (1892) and edu¬ 
cated at Dartmouth and Princeton (he had to drop out 
of school in 1915 for lack of funds), Forrestal was ap¬ 
pointed in August, 1940, to the newly created post of 


Under Secretary of the Navy. He was given the im¬ 
mense responsibility of converting the two-ocean 
Navy, just voted by Congress, from the blueprint stage 
to actuality. Appointed Secretary of the Navy in 1944, 
he was an important figure during the first Adminis¬ 
tration of President harry s. truman. An active sup¬ 
porter of the unification act for the armed forces that 
created the National Military Establishment in 1947, 
Forrestal was sworn in as the nation’s first Secretary 
of Defense in September of that year. (See defense, 
department of.) He devoted the next year and a half 
to reorganizing and coordinating the three services, 
but exhaustion and illness forced his resignation in 
1949, He died, a suicide, that same year. 

VOmm, John {1780-1841) 

Politician, diplomat/ Represented Ga. in House, 

Senate/ Minister to Spain, 1819-23/ Governor 

of Ga., 1827-29/ U.S. Secretary of State, 

1834-41 

Burned in effigy in his home state of Georgia for his 
eloquent support in the U.S. Senate of President An¬ 
drew Jackson’s strong 1833 stand on the primacy of 
Federal over states’ rights (see nullification 
doctrine), John Forsyth proved instrumental in 
Jackson’s triumph over South Carolina and Georgia 
factions who would have made null and void Federal 
tariff acts in their states. A Georgia congressman 
(1813-18, 1823-27) and governor (1827-29) before 
entering the Senate in 1829, Virginia-born (1780) 
Forsyth was thereafter so closely identified with the 
unyielding champion of Federal power who occupied 
the White House that reelection to further office in his 
home state became impossible. Already he had served 
the Federal Government in a diplomatic post as min¬ 
ister to Spain (1819-23) at the time of the negotiation 
of the ADAMS-ONls TREATY Ceding Florida to the U.S., 
and Jackson now plucked him from the midst of his 
angry Georgia constituents to make him Secretary of 
State (1834). Reappointed by President martin van 
BUREN in 1837, Forsyth remained in the post until his 
death in 1841, His tenure as secretary was quiet and 
marked by no events of great moment in matters of 
foreign policy. 

See Alvin L. Duckett: John Forsyth: The Political 
Tactician, 

fOmS, Abe {1910-^ ) 

Lawyer/ Adviser to President Lyndon B. John¬ 
son/U.S. Supreme Court Justice, 1965-69 

President lyndon baines johnson once gave his 
longtime friend and adviser Abe Fortas a photograph 
of himself inscribed, “To Abe, who makes the most of 
the horsepower God gave him,” A close associate of 
the President since Johnson was a young congressman 
from Texas in the 1930s, Fortas was the first person 
Johnson called after the assassination of President 
JOHN F. KENNEDY and Johnson’s sudden accession 


James {1766-1842) 

Wealthy Negro sailmaker/ Used his fortune to 

fight slavery 

The grandson of a slave, James Forten in the early 
1800s accumulated a considerable fortune from his 
sailraaking business and spent much of it fighting 
slavery. He bought slaves their freedom, gave to 
Negro schools and contributed large sums to aboli¬ 
tionist WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, Bom in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1766, Forten briefly attended the Negro school 
fou nded by Quaker abolitionist anthony benezet. In 
1780 Forten entered the Colonial navy as a powder 
boy at age 14, was captured by the British at 15 and 
lived on a prison ship for seven months. On his return 
to Philadelphia he became an apprentice sailmaker, 
rose to foreman of the sail loft at the age of 20 and 
bought the firm in 1798, Half of Forten’s 38 em¬ 
ployees were white, and his interests encompassed not 
only Negro freedom but women’s rights, peace and 
temperance. By the time of his death in 1842, his 
charities had used up most of his fortune, 

FORT STANWIX, TREATIES OF 

Iroquois ceded western lands to British Crown, 

1768, and to U.S, in second treaty, 1784 

In October, 1763, as a conciliatory gesture, the British 
Crown issued a proclamation reserving as hunting 
grounds for the Indians all the lands west of the Al¬ 
leghenies and ordering settlers there to withdraw. But 
the Colonists’ opposition to the proclamation forced 
Britain to reconsider her promise, and in 1768 Sir 
WILLIAM JOHNSON, superintendent of Indian affairs 
north of the Ohio, negotiated a treaty with the Iro¬ 
quois Confederacy (see five nations) at Fort Stan- 
wix, N.Y, For the sum of $10,000 the Indians agreed 
to cede their rights to present-day Kentucky, West 
Virginia and western Pennsylvania. The revolu¬ 
tionary WAR further weakened the power of the Iro¬ 
quois, many of whom had sided with the British; and 
in 1784 the fledgling U.S. Government signed its first 
Indian treaty, the second Treaty of Fort Stanwix, It 


reestablished peace with the Iroquois and obtained 
their agreement to further land cessions in western 
New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

See J. M. Sosin: Whitehall and the Wilderness. 

FORTY-NINERS (see California Gold Rush) 

FOSDICK, Harry Emerson {1878-1969) 

Baptist minister/ Promoted interdenomination- 
. alism/ Pastor of New York's Riverside Church, 
1930-46 

A Baptist minister who strongly believed in breaking 
down barriers among faiths, Harry Emerson Fosdick 
spoke from the pulpit in numerous Protestant 
churches of varying creeds. Fosdick had an enormous 
following during the 1920s and 1930s; he lectured 
widely, had his own radio program and in his lifetime 
wrote nearly 40 books. Besides preaching interfaith, 
interracial and international understanding, he took 
the leadership in relating religion to 20th-century sci¬ 
entific knowledge and was a vigorous opponent of 
FUNDAMENTALISM, Bom in Buffalo, N.Y., in 1878, 
Fosdick was ordained in 1903 and taught theology at 
Union Theological Seminary, where he had been 
trained, from 1915 to 1946. Named pastor of New 
York’s First Presbyterian Church in 1919 as an inter¬ 
faith experiment, he resigned in 1924 when the church 
demanded that he become a Presbyterian, In 1930 he 
became pastor of New York’s interdenominational 
Riverside Church (at the request of its builder, john 

D. ROCKEFELLER, JR,), Fosdick remained there until 
his retirement in 1946. He died in 1969. 

FOSTER, %/Kn Cuto (7525-7564) 

Popular composer/ Wrote "Oh! Susanna,”“Old 
Black Joe” and other popular songs 

Ironically, the man who created many of the most 
popular songs ever written about the Old South was 
a merchant’s son from Pittsburgh, Pa. Born in 1826, 
Stephen Foster had little formal education, Many of 
his Negro dialect songs, such as “Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground” (1852) and “Old Black Joe” (1860), 
were written for the minstrel shows of the famous 

E. P. Christy troupe. Fo.ster remained in Pittsburgh 
until 1860 (with the exception of a visit to New Or¬ 
leans in 1852, probably his only trip to the South), and 
it was in Pittsburgh that he composed the music, and 
often the words, of his best-remembered works, 
among them “My Old Kentucky Home” (1853) and 
the enormously popular “Old Folks at Home” (1851; 
also called “Swanee River”), Foster spent his last 
years in New York City, and though he wrote cease¬ 
lessly, his songs by then had lost their originality and 
flair. Depressed, and living in poverty, he began to 
drink heavily. He died after a fall in a Bowery, flop- 
house in 1864, 

See John T. Howard: Stephen Foster: America’s 
Troubadour. 
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FOSTER, William Zebulon {18814961) 

First head of American Communist Party/ Pres¬ 
idential candidate 1924,1928,1952 

One of the U.S. communist party’s early leaders, 
Massachusetts-born (1881) William Z, Foster quit 
school at 10, became an itinerant worker and was a 
confirmed Marxist by the time he joined the socialist 
PARTY in 1900, In 1919, as an American federation 
OF LABOR official, lie led a famous but unsuccessful 
strike against U.S, Steel. Foster became chairman of 
the newly formed American Communist Party in 1921 
and was its presidential candidate in 1924,1928 and 
1932, After suffering a heart attack in 1932, he was 
replaced as party chairman by earl russell 
BROWDER, but Foster again took charge from 1945 to 
1957, In 1948, with 11 other Communist leaders, Fos¬ 
ter was indicted on charges of advocating the forceful 
overthrow of the U,S. Government, but he was able 
to avoid the sensational trial that followed (1949),be¬ 
cause of ill health. In 1960 Foster went to the Soviet 
Union for medical treatment;: he died there the fol¬ 
lowing year. 

See Elizabeth Gurley Flynn: Labor’s Own William Z. 
Foster: A Communist’s Fifty Years of Working-Class 
Leadership and Struggle, , . 

FOUNDATIONS, ENDOWED 

First endowmentfundfor philanthropic purposes , 
left by. Benjamin, Franklin, 1790/ More than 
25,000 such funds exist today/ Grants totaling 
some$2.2 billion annually support education, re¬ 
ligion, scientific research, health, social welfare, 
humanities, fine arts 

Endowed foundations are a particularly American in- 
stitution—a means of using private funds to meet 
public needs without government intervention. Sev¬ 
eral kinds of grant-making foundations exist, includ¬ 
ing family, corporate, community and such private 
general-purpose foundations as the ford founda¬ 
tion, the Guggenheim Foundations and the Rocke¬ 
feller, Andrew W. Mellon, Carnegie and Kresge 
foundations. In the early 1970s there were more than 
25,000 endowed foundations in the U.S.,. making 
yearly grants totaling approximately $2,2 billion. The 
top 31 private general-purpose foundations had com¬ 
bined assets estimated at nearly $ 12 billion and made 
grants exceeding $520 million a year. As repositories 
of massive private capital, they serve areas notusually 
covered by government agencies or organized chari¬ 
ties dependent on voluntary contributions, their mis¬ 
sion being not so much to provide funds for the direct 
relief of society’s problems as to support research and 
education in an effort to eliminate their causes. In the 
early 1970s about 23 percent of foundation grants 
went for the support of education; the rest were dis¬ 
tributed among welfare, health services,,, scientific 
research; theffiumanities and fine arts, ^ 
Foundation grants have been instrumental in fi¬ 


nancing research that has led to important scientific 
breakthroughs. No fewer than 30 Nobel Prize winners 
were working under Rockefeller Foundation fellow¬ 
ships before winning the award. Foundations have 
endowed or supported such great institutions of 
learning as the University of Chicago, California In¬ 
stitute of Technology and Duke University, 

Endowed foundations are nonprofit institutions, 
usually administered under a state or Federal charter 
by an independent governing board. Their forerunner 
was an endowment by benjamin franklin in 1790 to 
the cities of Philadelphia and Boston of £1000 
($4,444.49) each, to make loans “to young married 
artificers [artisans] of good character,” The earliest 
and perhaps the.first true foundation was the Magda¬ 
len Society, established in Philadelphia in 1800 “to 
ameliorate the distressed condition of those unhappy 
females who have been seduced from the paths of vir¬ 
tue, and are desirous of returning to a life of recti¬ 
tude”—a project that failed for lack of applicants. 

The landmark Smithsonian institution (1846) 
was the first American foundation for the promotion 
of scientific research. After the civil war the desper¬ 
ate conditions in the South spurred the growth of 
educational foundations such as the peahody educa¬ 
tion fund (1867), By the turn of the century founda¬ 
tions were becoming broader and more flexible and 
had begun to advocate attacks on the cause of suffer¬ 
ing rather than merely alleviating the effects, Such 
captains of industry as joi-in d, rockefeller and An¬ 
drew CARNEGIE, with tlieir immense private fortunes, 
were beginning to feel the pangs of social conscience. 
Rockefeller set up the General Education Board in 
1902 and the Rockefeller Foundation in 1913, and in 
1911 Carnegie established the Carnegie Corporation. 
The largest fund of all, the Ford Foundation, with 
assets of more than $3 billion in the early 1970s, was 
founded by henry ford and his .son, Edsel, in 1936. 
See Dwight MacDonald: The Philanthropoids. . 

FOUR FREEDOMS 

Phrase used by President Franklin Roosevelt to 

describe goals of U,S, foreign policy 

OnJan. 6,1941, in his annual State of the Union Mes¬ 
sage delivered to Congress, President franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT called for “a world founded upon four es¬ 
sential human freedoms:” freedom of speech and ex¬ 
pression, freedom of worship, freedom from wantand 
freedom from fear. With U.S. entry into world war 
II still nearly a year away, Roosevelt urged material 
support of the nations who were fighting to defend 
freedom and democracy on other continents, Two 
months later Congress passed the lend-lease act, 
which authorized the President to send war supplies 
to the Allies, making the U.S., in Roosevelt’s words, 
the “arsenal of,:democracy.” Thus the U.S. finally 
abandoned any pretense of neutrality, The principles 
of the Four Freedoms were substantially incorporated 
into the Atlantic charter in August, 1941. 
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FOURTEEN POINTS, 
PRESIDENT WILSON’S 


FOUR-H (4-H) CLUBS 

Organization for rural boys and girls/Movement 
began in III, 1900/ Federal participation, 1914/ 
Approx, four million members, 1970s 

Organizations for rural boys and girls, 10 to 21 years 
of age, 4-H clubs are formed to teach leadership, citi¬ 
zenship and agricultural and home-economics skills. 
The club name is derived from its pledge, “My Head 
to clearer thinking, my Heart to greater loyalty, my 
Hands to larger service, and my Health to better liv¬ 
ing .. .’’The movement began in Macoupin County, 
Ill., in 1900, when 500 boys were given special corn 
seed to plant and asked to exhibit the result at the next 
county fair. In 1904 the 4-H clubs in Ohio were united 
on a statewide basis; by 1909 the idea had spread to 
20 slates. In 1914 the Department of Agriculture took 
over supervision of the clubs which were established 
as a national organization under the smith-lever act. 
The dubs are organized and led by volunteers, usually 
parents, with the support of Department of Agricul¬ 
ture county agents and of state agricultural colleges. 
At county, state and national agricultural exhibitions, 
members compete for prizes and display their achieve¬ 
ments in such fields as stock breeding, food canning 
and handicrafts, There are almost four million mem¬ 
bers in the U.S. 

FOUR HUNDRED, THE 

List of socially elite/ Selected in 1892 by Ward 
McAllister 

In 1892 a socially prominent New York lawyer, (Sam¬ 
uel) ward MCALLISTER, : told a newspaper reporter 
that New York society embraced only 400 names, 
“Why only four hundred?” he was asked. “Because 
Mrs. Aslor’s.ballroom holds only that number,” he 
replied, explaining further that “if you go outside that 
number you strike'people who are not at ease,” 
McAllister’s widely publicized statement evoked both 
indignation and amusement, but the term “The Four 
Hundred” quickly became a national phrase to de¬ 
scribe Gotham’s social aristocracy and, later, the so¬ 
cial.elite of any, community, When McAllister later 
published a social register, his “Officially Supervised” 
list of New York society, “The 400” had expanded to 
554 names, among them the john Jacob astors, the 
William Astors, the Cornelius Vanderbilts, the 
CHAUNCEY' DEPEWS, the HAMILTON FISHES, the Stuy- 
vesant Fishes and, of course, McAllister himself. 

FOURIERISM {see Brisbane, Albert; Communal 
Societies) 

FOUR-POWER TREATY {1972) 

Signed by U.S., Britain, France and U.SS.R./ 
Recognized Western right of access to Berlin 

Desolate and strewn with rubble after world war ii, 
the once-glittering city of Berlin was reduced in 1945 


from capital of Nazi Germany to cockpit of the cold 
WAR, Though Berlin stands 110 miles inside Commu¬ 
nist East Germany, the wartime victors agreed to oc¬ 
cupy it jointly. But as postwar East-West differences 
grew increasingly severe, the Soviet Union attempted 
to push the U.S,, Britain and France out of Berlin 
altogether by cutting their access routes to the West¬ 
ern-controlled sectors of the city. The 1948-49 Amer¬ 
ican airlift enabled Berlin to withstand this blockade, 
but in 1958 the Russians demanded amend to the 
Western presence, and three years later they cut the 
city in two with the Berlin Wall, (See Berlin crises,) 

When West German Chancellor Willy Brandt took 
office in 1969, he was committed to a policy of recon¬ 
ciliation with Germany’s World War II enemies, even 
to the extent of acquiescing to the loss of territory to 
Communist Poland, Eager to obtain this German 
treaty commitment, Moscow promised unimpeded 
Western access to Berlin. The Four-Power Treaty for¬ 
malizing this Soviet undertaking was signed in June, 
1972, and a bitter chapter in the Cold War was closed. 

FOURTEEN POINTS, PRESIDENT WILSON’S 

Peace program set forth in address to Congress, 

Jan. 8,1918/ Designed to Hasten end of W. W. 1/ 

Largely ignored at Versailles treaty negotiations 

Addressing both houses of Congress on Jan. 8,1918, 
President woodrow wilson outlined his famous 
“Fourteen Points,” which he claimed were, taken to¬ 
gether, the “only possible program” for peace after 
world WAR I, Part idealism, part practical politics, 
the Fourteen Points had several aims: to serve notice 
that the U.S. would notbe a party to a selfish, narrow 
peace; to encourage Germany and its allies to end the 
war and to provide a framework for peace discussions. 
In summarized form, the program called for: (1) 
“open covenants openly arrived at”; (2) freedom of 
the seas;, (3) removal of trade barriers; (4) reduction 
of armaments; (5) adjustment of colonial claims, with 
equal consideration for the claimants and the colonies 
involved; (6) evacuation of conquered Russian terri¬ 
tory and the independent determination by Russia of 
her national policies; (7) preservation of Belgian sov¬ 
ereignty; (8) evacuation and restoration of French 
territory, and return of Alsace-Lorraine; (9), (10) and 
(11) readjustment of Italian, Austro-Hungarian and 
Balkan frontiers along, historically established na¬ 
tional lines; (12) self-determination of peoples under 
Turkish rule and free passage through Dardanelles; 

(13) : an independent Poland with free sea access; and 

(14) establishment of a general as.sodation of nations 
“under specific covenants.” (The last point led to the 
founding of the league of nations), , 

^ Unfortunately Wilson’s far-reaching program con¬ 
flicted with secret treaties negotiated by several of the 
Allies, This became clear after the Armistice, During 
negotiations for the treaty of Versailles, Wilson 
was forced to compromise and sometimes abandon 
many of the points. 
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FRANCE-U.S. RELATIONS 


FOURTEENTH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

FOURTH AMENDMENT Constitutional 
Amendments) 

VOX, George (see Quakers) 

FRANCE, UNDECLARED WAR WITH 

(1798-1800) 

U.S.-French relations deteriorated after Jay’s 
Treaty and XYZ Affair/French seized more than 
SOO U.S. merchant ships, 1797/ U.S. mobilized 
for war, 1798/ Fighting on sea only/ Ended by 
Convention of1800 which guaranteed U.S. neu¬ 
tral rights on the seas 

As the 18th century neared an end, England and rev¬ 
olutionary France were embroiled in a war that the 
U.S. was desperately trying to avoid.'(See neuthal- 
ITY PROGLAMATION.) But Several events . Under¬ 
mined American neutrality: the shady maneuverings 
of a French minister to the U.S;, “Citizen” EDMOND 
genIt, who arrived in 1793 and began commissioning 
American privateers in violation of U.S. neutrality 
laws; French alarm over jay’s treaty (1794), which 
allowed the British to confiscate French goods found 
on American ships; a strong pro-French sentiment 
among Jeffersonian democratic-republicans; and 
an equally strong fear of France on the part of the 
Federalists. By March, 1797, the French had arro¬ 
gantly seized more than 300 U.S. merchant ships and 
ordered the American minister to leave France, Many 
Federalists were clamoring for war with France, but 
President JOHN ADAMS ignored them and sent a com¬ 
mission to negotiate with the French government in 
October, 1797. The commission was so contemp¬ 
tuously treated by French agents (see xyz affair) that 
by January, 1798, negotiations had completely broken 
down, and America began preparations for war. Con¬ 
gress authorized a greatly enlarged Army, com¬ 
manded by the aged george Washington, The de¬ 
partment OF the navy was established, and' 15 
cruisers, were commissioned. During the next two 
years President Adams steadfastly refused to make 
the war official, and the only action took'place at sea. 
The U.S, captured 84 armed French vessels, mostly 
privateers except for the .frigate L’Insurgente, taken 
by the Constellation, and lost only the 14-gun Retalia¬ 
tion. Most of the French fleet was bottled up by a 
British blockade. In 1800 Adams, convinced that the 
French did not want an all-out war, sent a commission 
to negotiate with Napoleon in Paris; the resulting 
Convention of 1800 ended the conflict, guaranteed 
American neutral rights at sea and relieved the U.S, 
of all obligations under the franco-american alli¬ 
ance of 1778, 

See Alexander DeConde: The Quasi-War: The Politics 
and Diplomacy of the Undeclared War with France, 
1797-1801, 


FRANCE-U.S. RELATIONS 

France formally backed Americans during Rev¬ 
olutionary War, 1778/ French seizures of U.S. 
merchant ships led to undeclared naval war, 

1798-1800/ U. S. purcha.sed La. from Napoleon, 
1808/ Disregarding the Monroe Doctrine, 
French installed Maximilian as Mexican em¬ 
peror, 1863/ U.S. fought as ally of France in 
W.W. // U.S. and France allied again in W.W. 
11/ U S. contributed to postwar French economic 
recovery/ Gaullist pursuit of independent foreign 
policy created tensions with US., 1960s/ French 
diplomacy assisted American withdrawal from 
Vietnam War, 1973 

Presidents of the United States from george Wash¬ 
ington to the present have lauded France as Amer¬ 
ica’s “oldest ally and oldest friend,” richard m, 
NIXON used precisely these words in 1970, when 
French President Georges Pompidou paid a state visit 
to Washington, D.C., adding that the marquis de 
Lafayette, the French officer who served as a major 
general on the American side in the revolutionary 
WAR, “lives in our hearts.” 

Despite such sentimental rhetoric, the path of 
Franco-American friendship has seldom been 
smooth, although relations between the French and 
American peoples started on a promising enough 
note. Eager to contribute to the woes of her long¬ 
standing rival, Britain, France began supplying arras 
to the American rebels as early as 1776, Through the 
efforts of a commission headed by benjamin frank¬ 
lin, a formal alliance was struck between France and 
the American Revolutionary government (see 
franco-american alliance), and French assistance 
proved crucial to the Americans’ ultimate success. But 
the peace of Paris (1783), by which Britain accepted 
American independence, marked the beginning of an 
era of growing Franco-American discord, 

From the outset the French monarchy treated the 
fledgling U.S, as a very junior partner in their dealings 
together, An opportunity for better relations seemed 
to arise when the French king was deposed in 1789 
and a wave of enthusiasm for the French Revolution 
swept the U.S,—where Americans credited their own 
revolution with inspiring the French. But the subse¬ 
quent Reign of Terror soon turned more conservative 
Americans against France, and when fighting broke 
out in Europe in 1793, domestic opinion was sharply 
divided on the advisability of challenging Britain by 
backing the new French regime, At length President 
Washington-^determined to pursue a policy of non¬ 
involvement in European disputes—issued the neu¬ 
trality proclamation (1793), And when French 
minister to the U.S, edmond oenAt commissioned 
American privateers for use against the British, his 
undiplomatic behavior drew a rebuke from Wash¬ 
ington’s Administration, 

Ill feeling continued to build as, during the course 
of the European hostilities, the French seized Ameri¬ 


can merchant ships on the high seas. In 1797, when an 
American delegation traveled to France to discuss this 
grievance, they were met by French government 
agents who attempted to elicit from the U,S, a large 
loan and a $250,000 bribe for the French foreign min¬ 
ister. In the uproar that followed (see xyz affair), the 
U.S. Government in 1798 declared the 20-year-old 
Franco-American Alliance null and void, and for two 
years U.S. and French warships clashed at sea. (See 
FRANCE, undeclared WAR WITH,) But through the 
determination of President john adams, an agree¬ 
ment was worked out in September, 1800, ending the 
naval war and formally terminating the 1778 U.S,- 
French alliance to the satisfaction of both sides. This 
agreement soon paid off handsomely for the U.S., for 
in 1803 Napoleon I agreed to sell French lands in 
America to the U.S. under the terms of the Louisiana 
purchase. 

But during the Napoleonic Wars that embroiled 
Europe early in the 19th century, the French were as 
highhanded as the British in confiscating American 
vessels at sea, and the U.S. barely avoided fighting 
France at the time of the war of i 8 iz. In proclaiming 
the MONROE doctrine in 1823, the U.S. hoped once 
and for all to deter European interference in the 
Americas. Forty years later, however, with the U.S. 
involved in the civil war, Napoleon III of France, 
who sympathized with the confederate states, 
tested the strength of that doctrine. Beginning as a 
third partner with Britain and Spain, France inter¬ 
vened in Mexico for the avowed purpose of collecting 
international debts. Persevering after the two other 
nations had withdrawn, Napoleon III in 1863 set up 
a satellite state in Mexico under a puppet emperor, 
the Archduke Maximilian of Austria. Until the end of 
the Civil War, the U.S, was in no position to prevent 
this French maneuver; but following the South’s de¬ 
feat, the U.S. stepped up its diplomatic pressure on 
Napoleonlll, and the French finally departed Mexico 
—leaving Maximilian to the mercies of a Mexican 
firing squad, in 1867. 

Improved Ties in 20th Century 

Despite the many rifts with France during the first 
century of American history, the vestiges of Franco- 
American affection dating from the Revolution never 
vanished entirely. In, commemoration of this old 
amity, the French presented the statue of liberty to 
America in 1886. And as the U.S. began to pursue its 
.own great-power role in the final decades of the 19th 
century, the paths of American and French global 
ambition did not cross. When world war i broke out 
in 1914, the U.S. was determined to remain aloof. Ul¬ 
timately, however, the U.S. joined the war on the side 
of the Allies, and in 1917 American doughboys sailed 
off to France to help fight the Germans, 

The Allied victory again set the U.S. and France to 
bickering, President woodrow Wilson’s plan was to 
guarantee world peace through a new international 
body, the league of nations. The skeptical French 


statesman, Georges Clemenceau, however, was more 
concerned with Germany's payment of war repara¬ 
tions and future French security from German ag¬ 
gression. Clemenceau proposed to occupy part of 
Germany or create a buffer state there, and it was to 
avoid this that Wilson proposed a security agreement 
with Britain and France, guaranteeing U.S. military 
assistance in the event of a German attack. But the 
isolationist mood in the U.S. Senate would not permit 
ratification of the peace treaty that included this 
agreement (see Versailles, treaty of), and Amer¬ 
ica’s subsequent retreat from international involve¬ 
ment made the French apprehensive. Thereafter, 
France’s dogged refusal to pay war debts owed the 
U.S, until Germany’s debts to the Allies were paid 
angered Americans. 

Such mutual grievances were pushed into the back¬ 
ground by the rise of Adolf Hitler. Germany’s defeat 
of France in June, 1940, and the rise of two French 
governing authorities—the German puppet regime 
with headquarters at Vichy and Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s Free French in London-complicated U.S,- 
French relations, Even after the U.S. entered world 
WAR ii in December, 1941, the U.S, continued to rec¬ 
ognize the Vichy regime for a time, and President 
franklin Roosevelt’s personal antipathy to De 
Gaulle led him to seek alternative leadership for the 
French forces in exile. The real and imagined slights 
dealt to De Gaulle by Roosevelt and British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill only hardened De 
Gaulle’s suspicion of the “Anglo-Saxons,” and the 
general’s self-importance in turn irritated the Allies, 
Before the end of the war, De Gaulle’s popularity 
with the French people forced the Allies to grant him 
equal status as a victor and to recognize his leadership 
of the French provisional government. But this be¬ 
lated acceptance did not erase De Gaulle’s bitterness 
toward the U.S, 

After De Gaulle’s retirement as president in 1946, 
America’s role in rebuilding France’s war-ravaged 
economy kept U.S.-French relations on an even keel 
for the next 12 years—with the notable exception of 
the 1956 Suez Crisis, when the U.S. was instrumental 
in halting a combined French-British-Israeli attack on 
Egypt. In 1958, however, the political chaos of the 
Fourth Republic led the French people once more to 
seek out the leadership of De Gaulle, Firmly installed 
in power, the aging French president plotted an inde¬ 
pendent course in foreign aflfairs that soon led to re¬ 
newed Franco-American discord. 

High on De Gaulle’s list, of priorities were French 
withdrawal from active membership in the U.S,- 
dominated north Atlantic treaty organization 
(NATO) and the establishment of an independent 
French nuclear force. Both actions cut across U.S, 
designs for Europe at the same time as American 
policies, especially the pursuit of the Vietnam war, 
fed French disillusionment with Washington. 

In the years that followed De Gaulle’s retirement in 
1969, Franco-American relations slowly improved. 
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FRANKLIN, STATE OF 


President Georges Pompidou’s trip to America in 1970 
and a 1971 summit meeting attended by Pompidou 
and President Nixon reopened the long-stifled dia¬ 
logue between the two nations, while French diplo¬ 
macy proved useful in keeping communication open 
between the U.S. and North Vietnam and helping the 
U.S. to extricate itself from the unpopular Vietnam 
War early in 1973, 

See Henry Blumenthal: France and the United States: 
Their Diplomatic Relations 1789-1914 and William 
L. Langer:. Our Vichy Gamble. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE (1778) 

Mutual assistance pact against Britain/ Offi¬ 
cially recognized American independence/ Alli¬ 
ance became effective when France went to war 
with Britain 

Ever since the outbreak of the revolutionary war, 
France had covertly aided the American Colonies 
against her traditional enemy Britain. In 1776 the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS Sent a commission headed by 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN to induce France to recognize 
American independence. But France delayed, un¬ 
willing to take the step without some assurance of an 
American victory, This came with the American de¬ 
feat of Gen, JOHN burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777. In 
February, 1778, France proposed treaties of amity 
and commerce with the rebels, officially recognizing 
American independence and agreeing to an alliance 
of mutual aid and defense if and when war broke out 
between Britain and France, as it very soon did. The 
Franco-American Alliance of 1778 was ratified by the 
Continental Congress in May and brought the Amer¬ 
icans sorely needed aid in the form of strong naval 
forces, generous loans in money and supplies, and a 
large, well-trained body of French officers and sol¬ 
diers, The alliance was formally terminated in 1800, 
following the naval conflict with France, (See France, 

UNDECLARED WAR WITH.) 

See Samuel R Bemis: The Diplomacy of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution, 

mAM, Leo (1884-1915) 

Viciim of anii-Semitism in Gaf Convicted of 
murdering 14-year-old girl/ Lynched, 1915 

In the early 20th century anti-Semitism was a potent 
force in the South, and one of its victims was an At¬ 
lanta businessman, Leo Frank, who was lynched in 
1915. Frank, a Cornell graduate and president of the 
local chapter of b’nai b’rith, was charged in 1913 
with murdering a 14-year-old girl whose body had 
been found in the basement of an Atlanta pencil fac¬ 
tory he managed. Despite evidence of a police frame- 
up, he was convicted and sentenced to death. The case 
aroused bitter feelings throughout the nation; mass 
meetings were held in the North, and 415,000 Chica¬ 
goans petitioned Georgia’s Gov, John M. Slaton to 
commute the death sentence. In 1915, after Slaton had 


reduced Frank’s sentence to life imprisonment, en¬ 
raged mobs marched on the governor’s office. Two 
months after the commutation, Frank was kidnapped 
from the state prison at Milledgeville by 25 armed and 
masked men; the next day his lynched body was 
found near Marietta, home of the murdered girl. 

See Harry Golden: A Little Girl Is Dead. 


Lawyer and teacher/ Adviser to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt/ U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice, 1939-62 

An eminent legal philosopher, Supreme Court Justice 
Felix Frankfurter exerted a strong influence on the 
court’s decisions in his years on the bench (1939-62), 
Previously Frankfurter had been one of President 
franklin d, Roosevelt’s most trusted advisers dur¬ 
ing the early years of the new deal; as a Harvard law 
professor (1914-39) he trained many of the men who 
helped frame New Deal legislation, During this pe¬ 
riod he was once described as “the most influential 
single individual in the United Slates,” 

Born in Vienna, Austria, in 1882, Frankfurter was 
brought to the U,S, as a child and was graduated from 
Harvard Law School in 1906, He was an adviser to the 
Government during world war i, and it was then 
that he met Roosevelt, whom he later counseled dur¬ 
ing Roosevelt’s governorship of New York as well as 
during his Presidency, A civil libertarian (he helped 
organize the American civil liberties union in 
1920), Frankfurter, as a Supreme Court Justice, 
showed himself to be a firm believer in judicial re¬ 
straint, declaring that the court had not been author¬ 
ized by the Constitution “to sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of what Congress and the Executive Branch 
do,” He retired from the court after suffering a stroke 
in 1962 and died three years later. His writings include 
The Case of Sacco and Vanzetli (1927), The Public and 
Its Government (1930) and Law and Politics (1939), 


Colonial leader/ Scholar, inventor, statesman, 
diplomat/ Wrote ?oqt Richard’s Almanack 
[1732-57)/ Made notable electrical experi¬ 
ments/ Helped draft Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, 1776/ Instrumental in gaining French rec¬ 
ognition of Anterican independence, 1778/ 
Member, Constituiional Convention, 1787 

Probably the most versatile, worldly-wise and famous 
American of his time, Benjamin Franklin made his 
mark as a printer, publisher, author, inventor, scien¬ 
tist, philosopher, philanthropist, statesman and dip¬ 
lomat, He was one of the foremost leaders of Colonial 
America, playing a major role in winning freedom 
from Britain and establishing the new nation. He 
taught himself four foreign languages, made impor¬ 
tant scientific discoveries and attempted to uplift his 
fellow men with homilies that are still quoted today. 


He lived almost 25 years abroad, in London and Pari.s, 
and had an international view in a parochial age. His 
nature and modesty were such that he had the deep 
affection ofhis contemporaries. Nothing was too large 
or too insignificant to excite his curiosity and interest. 
One of his admirers said of him that by very small 
means he established grand truths. This remarkable 
man was, to his compatriots, that mo.st esteemed of 
individuals in Colonial America—“a practical man.” 

Franklin was born in Boston in 1706, the tenth and 
youngest son of a family of modest means; he left 
school at age 10 to work in his father’s tallow shop. At 
12 he was apprenticed to his half brother James, a 
printer, to whose paper, the New England Couranl 
(founded 1721) he became a frequent, if anonymous, 
contributor. Meanwhile Franklin read the classics and 
polished his writing style, which he modeled after that 
of Addison and Steele’s Spectator. Restless and ambi¬ 
tious, he left his brother’s shop in 1723 and went to 
Philadelphia, where he soon found employment in a 
printshop. 

By the age of 26 Franklin became sole owner and 
editor of the highly successful Pennsylvania Gazette 
(1732-48). Between 1732 and 1757 Franklin also 
wrote and published the enormously popular Poor 
Richard's Almanack, many of whose homespun 
aphorisms (“It is hard for an empty sack to stand up¬ 
right”) remain standard American proverbs today. 
In 1727 Franklin’s passion for improving himself 
and others led him to found the junto club, a di,scu.s- 
sion group which later (1743) developed into the 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, In 1731 lie formed 
a circulating library, the firstin America. Beginningin 
1733 he taught himself to read French, Spanish, Ital¬ 
ian and Latin. He developed Philadelphia’s first fire 
company (1736) and founded a city hospital and an 
academy (1 75 1) that later became the university of 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

By 1748 Franklin’s interest in “philosophical stud- 
ie.s and amusements” was so compelling that he re¬ 
tired from business to devote himself to science and 
“natural philosophy.” Although he invented such di¬ 
verse items as the Franklin stove, the bifocal lens and 
a harmonica, his worldwide fame as a scientist chiefly 
rests on his electrical experiments. Franklin’s deter¬ 
mination to prove the identity of lightning and elec¬ 
tricity led to his invention of the lightning rod and to 
his famous kite experiment (1752), in which a key was 
.sent aloft in a storm, drawing sparks when struck by 
lightning. 

After 1754 Franklin reluctantly gave up the con¬ 
templative life for politics and diplomacy. That year 
he represented ■ Pennsylvania at the albany 
coNGRiLSS, presenting his “Plan of Union” to unite the 
Colonies in the war against the French and Indians. 
His plan was accepted by the congress but eventually 
rejected by both the provincial assemblies and Brit¬ 
ain. Franklin al.so served as postmaster general of the 
Colonies (1753-74), reorganizing the postal system 
into an efficient and profif able venture. In 1757 he was 


FRANKLIN, Beniamin (1706-1790) 


FRANKFURTER, Felix (1882-1965) 


sent to England by the Pennsylvania Assembly to seek 
permission to tax the Colony’s vast proprietary es¬ 
tates, He won his case in 1760, but he found his Eng¬ 
lish vi.sit so delightful that he delayed his return to 
Pennsylvania for two years. Again sent to England 
(1764) to represent various Colonial interests, 
Franklin defended American rights during the parlia¬ 
mentary debates on the repeal of the Stamp Act 
(1766), In 1772 heobtained andsentto Mas.sachu,setts 
letters written to English friends in 1767-69 by Ma.s- 
sachusetts Chief Justice thomas hutchinson, calling 
for abridgment of American liberties. .SAMUEL adams’ 
publication of the letters in 1773, against Franklin’s 
instructions, caused a furor and cost Franklin his job 
as postma.ster general, 

The day after his return from England to Philadel¬ 
phia in 1775, Franklin was made a member of the 
second continental congress and became the first 
postmaster general of the rebellious Colonies (1775- 
76). He served on the commi.ssions sent to Canada to 
seek its support against Britain and advised Gen, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON ou defense. Franklin was also 
a member of the committee that drafted the decla¬ 
ration OF INDEPENDENCE and was one of its signers. 
When almost 70 (“I am but a fag end, and you may 
have me for what you please”), he was appointed to 
a commission (the other members were Silas'Deane 
and Arthur Lee) sent to France in 1776 to help nego¬ 
tiate an alliance with the French, He was eventually 
succe.ssful (see franco-american alliance), and he 
remained in France for nine happy years, 

Finally released from his diplomatic duties in 1785, 
Franklin returned home, The last service to his coun¬ 
try was as a member of the constitutional conven¬ 
tion (1787), Though few ofhis ideas were adopted, 
his enormous prestige and genius for compromise 
helped bring the Constitution into being. 

Franklin spent his last years in semiretirement He 
puttered with his inventions and entertained a cease¬ 
less flow of guests at his Philadelphia home, One of 
his last act,s was to petition Congress to abolish slav¬ 
ery, Franklin’s Autobiography, covering his life to 
1757, is considered a masterly work, displaying clarity 
of thought, precision of language and a ready wit as 
well as the unquenchable zest for living that made 
him one of the most genuinely beloved men of his 
time. When Franklin died in 1790, at the age of 84, 
20,000 people came to, do him honor. 

Crt/7 Hw Doren; Benjamin Franklin. 

FRANKLIN, STATE OF 

Western lands ceded to U.S. by N. C./ Settlers set 

up Slate of Franklin, 1784/ Slate collapsed, 

1788/ Became part ofTenn,, 1796 

To avoid the expense of governing and protecting 
what are now Tennessee’s Washington, Sullivan and 
Greene counties, north Carolina in June, 1784, 
ceded them lo the U.S. The alarmed settlers, fearful 
of being left with no government, met at Jonesboro in 
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August, proclaimed a new state, named for benjamin 
FRANKLIN, and asked Congress to admit it to the 
Union. Though the request went unheeded, and 
North Carolina, in December, 1784, repealed its act of 
cession, the first assembly of the state of Franklin 
nevertheless met in Greenville early in 1785, elected 
JOHN SEVIER governor, levied taxes and passed other 
laws. For the next three years Franklin fended off 
efforts by North Carolina to reestablish its authority, 
but finally collapsed at the end of Sevier’s term as 
governor in 1788, In 1789 North Carolina regained 
complete control, and in 1796 the region became part 
of the new state of Tennessee. 

FRAZIER, Edward Franklin (1894-1962) 

Negro sociologist, author/ Specialized in study of 
black families in America 

A Negro sociologist whose studies of black families 
and their problems in the U.S, earned him wide rec¬ 
ognition, Edward Franklin Frazier was best known 
for his books The Negro Family in the United States 
(1939) and Black Bourgeoisie (1957). In the latter he 
contended that middle-class Negroes had “status 
without substance,” because in their upward struggle 
they cut themselves off from the problems of lower- 
class blacks. Born in Baltimore in 1894, Frazier grad¬ 
uated from HOWARD UNIVERSITY in 1916. While 
teaching sociology at Atlanta’s Morehouse College in 
1927 he published a paper, “The Pathology of Race 
Prejudice,” linking prejudice and mental disease, 
which caused such a furor that he was forced to leave 
Atlanta after a threat to his life, A professor of sociol¬ 
ogy at FISK UNIVERSITY (1929-34) and chairman of the 
department at Howard University (1934-59), Frazier 
was also a founder of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, He died in 1962. 

FRAZIER-LEMKE ACTS 

1924 act designed to prevent farm foreclosures, 
enable farmers to buy back property/ Struck 
down by Supreme Court, 1925/ Similar act 
passed, 1925; upheld by Supreme Court, 1927 

By the time President franklin d, roosevelt took 
office in 1933, during the depths of the Great Depres¬ 
sion, more than 10 percent of the nation’s farms had 
been lost to their owners through foreclosure of mort¬ 
gages. Among various measures designed to alleviate 
the farmers’ sorry plight was the Federal Farm Bank¬ 
ruptcy Act of 1934, sponsored by Sen, Lynn Frazier 
and Rep. william lemke, both of North Dakota, 
which enabled a bankrupt farmer to buy back his 
property at a lower appraised value, paying for it at 1 
percent interest over a six-year period. If a creditor 
was unwilling to accept this procedure, he had to let 
the farmer keep possession of his land for five years 
at a reasonable rent. The act was struck down as a de¬ 
nial of the rights of creditors by the Supreme Court in 
,1935, but that same year a similar bill was passed, the 


Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. It 
provided a five-year moratorium against seizure of a 
foreclosed farm with the creditors’ consent, during 
which a farmer could retain his property by paying a 
reasonable rent, to be determined by the courts, and 
it also gave him credit on generous terms so as to en¬ 
able him to buy his land. The measure was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in 1937. 

FREDERICKSBURG, BATTLE OF (see 
Civil War) 

FREEDMEN’S BUREAU 

Est. by Congress, 1865, to aid freed slaves and 
destitute whites/ Provided jobs, land, medical 
care, schools; protected civil rights of former 
slaves and others 

After the civil war the plight of the South was des¬ 
perate, with some four million penniless, illiterate 
freed slaves-and many destitute whites-in need of 
aid and protection. To provide for them, Congress in 
1865 established, under the War Department, a “Bu¬ 
reau of refugees, freedmen and abandoned lands,” 
commonly called the Freedmen’s Bureau. In 1866 
Congress extended the life of the bureau and tlie 
scope of its operations in a second act passed over the 
veto of President Andrew Johnson, who claimed that 
the measure was unconstitutional 
Between 1865 and 1869 the bureau issued millions 
of food rations to Negroes and whites. It settled 
freedmen on abandoned lands~or encouraged them 
to work for their former masters—and drew up labor 
contracts to protect the rights of illiterate Negroes, 
When local courts proved unwilling to grant justice to 
Negroes, the bureau organized freedmen’s courts and 
boards of arbitration. In education the bureau estab¬ 
lished the first free schools in the South that the Negro 
had ever had, and aided such institutions of higher 
learning as Atlanta, fisk and Howard universities 
and Hampton Institute. In health care the bureau’s 46 
hospitals treated more than 450,000 cases, 
Throughout its career the Freedmen’s Bureau was 
opposed by Democrats in Congress as little more than 
a political machine to organize the Negro vote in the 
South for the Republican Party, Southerners also de¬ 
nounced the bureau’s agents as “nigger lovers” who 
were “spoiling” the Negro with education and ad¬ 
vancing his rights at the expense of the whites. 
Although some of the bureau’s agents abused their 
powers, and were corrupt, the agency was a unique 
and successful experiment in using the powers of the 
Federal Government to aid the poor-both blacks 
and whites—during the reconstruction period in 
the South. 

Several acts of Congress extended the operations of 
the bureau beyond the original cutoff date of June, 
1868j but before it finally ceased operations in 1872, 
most of its duties had been abolished or transferred to 
other Government agencies. 
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See George Bentley: A History of The Freedmen’s 
Bureau. 

FREEDOM DUES (ssc Headrights) 

FREEMAN, Douglas Southall (1886-1952) 

Historian, journalist/ Author of Pulitzer Prize- 

winning biographies of Robert E. Lee, George 

Washington 

A distinguished journalist and historian, Virginia- 
born (1886) Douglas Southall Freeman spent much of 
his life writing about Robert e, lee and other Confed¬ 
erate generals in the civil war. A 1904 graduate of 
Richmond College, Freeman received his Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1908. Editor of the 
Richmond News Leader for nearly 35 years (1915-49), 
Freeman was also a professor of journalism at Co¬ 
lumbia university (1935-41), and his knowledge of 
military history and strategy brought him frequent 
invitations to lecture at the National War College, 
Freeman was the author of a classic four-volume 
biography, Robert E. Lee (1934), winner of the 1935 
Pulitzer Prize in biography, and the equally brilliant 
Lee*s Lieutenants (3 vols,, 1942-44). After his retire¬ 
ment from the News Leader he devoted the remainder 
of his life to a projected seven-volume biography of 
George Washington, Freeman had completed six vol¬ 
umes by the time of his death in 1953; the last volume 
was written by his assistants. For this work Freeman 
was posthumously awarded a second Pulitzer Prize in 
1958. 

FREEMAN’S FARM, BATTLE OF (see 
Revolutionary War) 

FREEMASONS 

Secret fraternal organization/ Introduced to 
American Colonies, 1720/ Membership has in¬ 
cluded many Presidents, other prominent citi¬ 
zens/Approx, four million members, early 1970s 

The secret fraternal order of Free and Accepted 
Masons, or Freemasons, has had remarkable success 
in America. Tracing its origins to the medieval English 
and Scottish societies of stonemasons, the order em¬ 
ploys elaborate rites and ceremonies, but its teachings 
are basically simple, prescribing morality, charity and 
obedience to the law of the land, benjamin franklin 
was a member of the Colonies’ first Masonic lodge, 
established in Philadelphia in 1730, and by the time 
of the Revolution there were 100 lodges. One of the 
most notable was St. Andrew’s in Boston, which 
numbered JOHN HANCOCK and paul revere among 
its members. At this time the American Masons began 
to break their British ties, and Boston established the 
firstU.S, Grand Lodgein 1777. georgb Washington 
took his oath of office as President upon a Masonic 
Bible, and at least 14 other Presidents have belonged 
to the order. 


Despite the essentially nonpolitical and phil¬ 
anthropic nature of Freemasonry in the U,S., oppo¬ 
sition to the movement was once intense. Suspicion of 
the organization’s secret oaths gave rise to a short¬ 
lived anti-masonic party in the 1830s, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, until 1974, forbade its 
members to join, In the early 1970s there were ap¬ 
proximately four million members in the U.S„ many 
of them men prominent in public life. 

See Joseph F. Newton: The Builders: A Story and 
Study of Freemasonry, 

FREEPORT DOCTRINE (1858) 

Douglas upheld “popular sovereignty” of terri¬ 
tories during Lincoln-Douglas debates/ Cost him 
support of Southern Democrats in 1860 presi¬ 
dential election 

In ,1854 Sen, Stephen a, douglas of Illinois spon¬ 
sored the kansas-nebraska act that provided for 
“popular sovereignty” in those territories, permitting 
their residents to decide for themselves whether or not 
they wanted slavery. Three years later the Supreme 
Court ruled that to forbid slavery in a territory de¬ 
prived persons of their property without due process 
of law. (See dred scott decision.) During one of the 
1858 LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES in Freeport, Ill., 
Lincoln asked how Douglas could reconcile his doc¬ 
trine of popular sovereignty with the Dred Scott deci¬ 
sion. The question was intended to put Douglas in the 
uncomfortable position of either abandoning popular 
sovereignty or separating himself from the Southern 
wing of the Democratic Party by repudiating the Dred 
Scott decision. 

Douglas tried to resolve the dilemma by saying that 
a legislature could make it impossible for slavery to 
exist without actually banning it. Unless a legislature 
makes laws to enforce and protect slavery, he argued, 
“it cannot exist for a day or an hour anywhere.” This 
became known as Douglas’ Freeport Doctrine. It 
helped Douglas win reelection to the Senate in Illinois 
but cost him the support of the Southern Democrats, 
splitting the party into Northern and Southern wings 
in 1860 and practically assuring the election of Re¬ 
publican ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

FREE SILVER 

Became political issue, late 19th century/Sought 
by farmers, workers, mining interests/ Led to 
limited silver coinage, 1878/ Basis o/ Bryan’s 
1896presidential campaign 

The first currency legislation in the U.S., the coinage 
ACT OF 1792 , established bimetallism as a monetary 
standard, with a value ratio between silver and gold 
of 15 to 1, which was changed in the 1830s to approxi¬ 
mately 16 to 1. But by the last quarter of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, the market value of silver had become greater 
than the value set by the Government, and conse¬ 
quently little silver was used for coinage, The coin- 
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AGE ACT OF 1873 ended legal bimetallism, making 
gold the sole monetary standard, 

In this same period, following the severe financial 
panic of 1873, many farmers and working people were 
overwhelmed by debts, Joined later by .silver-mining 
interests, they called for the restoration of the free 
coinage of silver so as to increase the money supply 
and ease their burden of debt. They dramatized their 
case by referring to the Coinage Act of 1873 as the 
“Crime of 1873,” and their increasing demand for 
“free silver” finally led to the passage of the compro¬ 
mise BLAND-ALUSON ACT of 1878, providing for the 
limited coinage of silver at the legal ratio of 16 to 1 . 
But more .silver was produced than the Treasury 
minted, causing the price of metal to decline still fur¬ 
ther, while at the same time crop overproduction 
caused farm prices to fall and heated up still more the 
demand for freer coinage of silver. In 1890 Congress 
passed the sherman silver purchase act, which 
called for the Treasury to purchase 4.5 million ounces 
of silver each month, paid for in silver certificates. But 
since the certificates could be exchanged for gold, they 
caused a heavy drain on the Treasury’s gold reserves, 
The Sherman Act was repealed by Congre.ss after the 
Panic of 1893, which it had helped induce. 

By 1896 “Free Silver” had become a popular slo¬ 
gan, and Western Democrats and members of the 
POPULIST PARTY echoed it as a’panacea for most of the 
nation’s ills, Free silver was virtually the entire basis 
of Democrat-Populist candidate william jennings 
bryan’s unsuccessful presidential campaign in 1896, 
But by then deflation was under control, and the 
money supply had, been increased by the gold discov¬ 
eries in the Klondike, The Gold Standard Act of 1900 
established the gold dollar as the standard unit of 
value, and free .silver no longer was an issue. 

See Walter T Nugent: Money and American Society, 
1865-1880, 

FREE SOIL PARTY 

Est„ 1848/ Opposed extension of slavery/ 

Nomination of Martin Van Buren for President, 

1848, helped swing election to Zachary Taylor/ 

Absorbed by Republican Party, 1854 

In 1846 and again in 1847 Congress failed to pass the 
wiLMOT proviso, whicli would have prohibited the 
extension of slavery into any territories acquired by 
the U,S, in the Mexican war (1846-48), The defeat of 
the measure consolidated the antislavery forces and 
brought the antislavery issue into presidential politics 
for the first time in American history—in the form of 
the Free Soil Party. The Free Soil forces were com¬ 
posed of three elements; the New York Democratic 
faction known as Barnburners (so called for their al¬ 
leged willingness to burn down the Democratic 
“barn” in order to rid the party of proslavery "rats”); 
the old abolitionist liberty party; and the “Con¬ 
science” (antislavery) Whigs, Formally organized at a 
convention in Buffalo in August, 1848, the party 


nominated martin van buren and Charles francis 
ADAMS for President and Vice President, In the No¬ 
vember presidential election, the Free Soilers re¬ 
ceived almost 300,000 votes—enough of them in New 
York to swing the state into the Whig column and so 
help give a national victory to the Whig candidate Za¬ 
chary TAYLOR over his Democratic opponent lewis 
CASS. After the passage of the compromise op 1850 , 
the Free Soil Party lost some of its crusading zeal, and 
its presidential candidate in 1852 polled fewer than 
160,000 votes. Then, in 1854, the passage by Congress 
of the KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT, which Opened the 
Western plains to possible occupation by slavehold¬ 
ers, sent most of the Free Soilers into the new repub¬ 
lican party. 

See Joseph G. Payback: Free Soil: The Election of 
1848, 

FREMONT, Charles {1813-1890) 

Soldier, explorer, politician/ Led three expedi¬ 
tions into Far West, 1842-46/ Republican presi¬ 
dential candidate, 1856/ Utfion general during 

Civil War 

Despite the tragically anticlimatic events of his later 
life, .John C. Fr 6 mont is remembered as one of the 
greatest American explorers. His three major expedi¬ 
tions into the Far West in the 1840s yielded the most 
comprehensive and accurate maps and geological 
knowledge then existing' of the region beyond the 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS, Frdmont’s mapping of the Ore¬ 
gon TRAIL and the south pass in the Rockies helped 
make possible the dramatic Western expansion of 
white settlement in the mid-19th century, winning for 
him widespread fame and reverence among his coun¬ 
trymen as the great “Pathfinder." 

Born in Savannah, Ga., in 1813, the son of a French 
emigre, Fremont, as a young officer in the Army’.s 
Topographical Engineers, gained his,first significant 
experience in Western trailblazing as an aide during 
nicolet’s EXPLORATIONS of the upper Mississippi 
and MISSOURI rivers in the late 1830s, In 1842, largely 
through the influence of his father-in-law, Missouri's 
powerful U.S. Sen, thomas hart bbnton, he was able 
to mount the first of his three major expeditions to the 
West, On this first exploration, with kit carson 
among his guides, Frdmont mapped the Oregon Trail. 
Both his second (1843-44) and third (1845-46) expe¬ 
ditions carried him beyond the Sierra Nevadas into 
CALIFORNIA, and on the third he arrived in time to 
take part in the American conquest of California dur¬ 
ing the MEXICAN WAR. Appointed civil governor of 
California in 1847 by Com, Robert stockton, Fre¬ 
mont sided with Stockton against the hew military 
commander in California, Gen, Stephen wahs 
KEARNY; court-martialed and convicted of mutiny 
and disobedience of orders, Fremont resigned his 
military commission and returned to civilian life. 

Between 1848'*and 1853 Fr 6 mont led two more 
Western exploratory expeditions and served briefly in 


the U.S, Senate from California (1850-51), His fame 
as an explorer coupled with his strong antislavery 
views led to his nomination for the Presidency in 1856 
by the republican party, but he lost the election to 
Democrat James buchanan. At the outbreak of the 
CIVIL war Frdmont was appointed a major general of 
volunteers and was given command of the Western 
Department with headquarters at st louis. He soon 
angered President abraham Lincoln by issuing a 
proclamation placing Missouri under military law 
and freeing the slaves of ail supporters of the Confed¬ 
eracy. When Fremont refused to withdraw his procla¬ 
mation, Lincoln revoked it and later relieved him of 
command, Thereafter he played no important part in 
the war, .sitting out his last two years “awaiting 
orders," Fremont’s unsuccessful involvements in rail¬ 
roads during the 1870s left him nearly penniless, 
From 1878 to 1881 he was territorial governor of 
ARIZONA. A few months before his death in 1890, 
Congress heeded his wife’s pleas for assistance and 
placed Fremont on the Army’s retired list with the pay 
ofa major general 

See Allan Neuins: Frdmont: Pathmarkerofthe West, 

FRENCH, Daniel Chester {1850-1931) 

Sculptor/ Best known for “The Minute Man” 

and the Lincoln statue at Lincoln Memorial, 

Washington, D.C. 

The immense, calm figure of abraham Lincoln in the 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C., is the work of 
sculptor Daniel Chester French, The New Hamp¬ 
shire-born (1850) French studied in New York, Paris 
and Florence, developing a simple, realistic style and 
great technical proficiency. His first major work, “The 
Minute Man," commissioned by the town of Con¬ 
cord, Mass., was completed when he was only 25, 
Years later, during world war ii, the statue became 
an emblem of liberty on defense bonds, stamps and 
posters. Among the works that brought French fame 
are a bust of ralph waldo emerson (1879), done 
from life; the bronze doors of the Boston Public Li¬ 
brary; the nude “Memory” (1919) in New York’s 
metropolitan MUSEUM OF ART; a sculpture group 
entitled “Four Continents” (1907) for the New York 
Customhouse and, of course, the Lincoln statue, dedi- 
catedin 1922. Fie died in Stockbridge, Mass,, in 1931, 

FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR {1755-1763). 

Most important and decisive.of North American 
Colonial wars between Great Britain andFrance/ 
Btought about by rival British and French claims 
in Ohio Valley/ Braddock defeated at Fort Du- 
qimne, '1755/ Amherst and Wolfe captured 
Loulshourg, 1758/ Wolfe took Quebec, 1759/ 
Canada surrendered to Britain, 1760/ War ended ; 
with Peace bf Paris, 1763 

The constant rivalry between Britain and France in 
the 17th and 18th centuries was of immediate concern 



to the settlers in America; it meant not only battles 
between the British and French a,s they struggled for 
supremacy in Canada, on the western frontier and in 
the West Indies but also the omnipresent threat of 
border raid.s by the Indian allies of one .side or the 
other. The Colonists looked upon these .struggles for 
power (king william’s war, queen anne’.s war, the 
WAR OF JENKINS’ EAR and KING george’s war) as an 
enduring conflict for control of the North American 
continent, 

Rival British and French claims in the Ohio Valley 
touched off the final and most important contest be¬ 
tween these two nations in North America, In 1747 a 
group of prominent Virginians, interested in land 
speculation and the fur trade, organized the ohio 
COMPANY OF Virginia; two years later a royal charter 
granted its members some 200,000 acres in the Ohio 
Valley, The French, viewing the company’s moves as 
a challenge to its own claims in the region, retaliated 
by building two forts on the upper Ohio River. In 1753 
Virginia Gov. Robert Dinwiddle sent a 21-year-old 
militia officer, Maj. george Washington, to protest 
the French intrusion on Virginia’s western claims; he 
was politely entertained by the French, then bluntly 
told he was trespassing on French territory, Rivalry 
then became focused on the spot where the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers join to form the Ohio, the 
site of present-day Pittsburgh. The Virginians began 
work on a fort there early in 1754, but were expelled 
by a large French force, which built Fort Diiquesne 
on the site. Virginia sent a small expedition under 
Washington against the French, and in May, 1754, the 
young officer routed a French patrol and killed its 
commander, Expecting an attack from the main force 
at Fort Duquesne, Washington fell back to Great 
Meadows and hastily built Fort Necessity. After being 
attacked by a strong French and Indian force, Wash¬ 
ington was finally forced to surrender on July 4, giving 
France control of the whole Ohio region. 

Meanwhile, a few weeks before Washington’s sur¬ 
render, alarmed delegates from New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Maryland and the four New England Colonies 
met at the Albany (N,Y.) congress, Aware of the 
Imminence of war with France, the delegates sought 
to work out a closer league of friendship with the Iro¬ 
quois (see FIVE nations) and to arrange a permanent 
union of the beleaguered Colonies, benjamin frank¬ 
lin drafted a Plan of Union, and although the Colo¬ 
nial assemblies refused to ratify it, the plan did set a 
precedent for later Colonial congresses. 

When news of Washington’s defeat reached Lon¬ 
don, the British government sent 60-year-old Gen. 
EDWARD BRADDOCK to America, with two half- 
strengtli regiments, to defend Britain’s claims, The 
British hoped to capture five French outposts: 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain, FortBeausdjour on 
the Bay of Fimdy, Fort Frontenac on Lake Ontario, 
Fort Niagara and Fort Duquesne-the last being 
Braddock’s immediate target, He was a courageous, 
energetic soldier with 45 years’ service, but he knew 
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nothing of wilderness fighting, refused the advice of 
Colonial officers and ignored warnings to beware of 
Indian ambushes, It took his army (some 1400 British 
regulars and 700 Colonial militiamen) 32 days to 
cover the 110 miles from Fort Cumberland, Md., to an 
area near Fort Duquesne—all of it through trackless 
hardwood forest. On July 9, 1755, a 900-man force of 
French and Indians from Fort Duquesne stumbled 
into the British advance guard, Both sides were sur¬ 


prised, but the French recovered first. Vanishing into 
the wooded ravines paralleling the road, they mowed 
down the bewildered British Redcoats standing erect 
in highly visible ranks and firing blindly into the 
woods, Braddock had four horses shot from under 
him, was shot through the lungs and mumbled, as he 
was carried away: “Who could have thought it?" 
Washington, one of Braddock’s aides-de-camp, tried 
to rally the demoralized troops, but in the end they 


ran, abandoning wagons, artillery and muskets. Out 
of 1373 British and Colonials actually engaged in the 
fight, 977 were killed or wounded, Braddock himself 
shortly died of his wounds, and a panicky retreat fol¬ 
lowed. The Western frontier was now exposed to 
devastating Indian attacks, and Braddock’s defeat 
caused the Iroquois to waver in their support of the 
British, 

In September, 1755, the British had rallied suffi¬ 
ciently, under Sir william Johnson, to defeat the 
French at Lake George, but the first expeditions 
against Niagara and Crown Point failed. Meanwhile 
France had started building Fort Ticonderoga, near 
Crown Point, to strengthen its hold on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, Col, John Winslow of Massachusetts took Fort 
Beatis^jour on the Bay of Fundy after two lucky shells 
from the British fleet blew up a French ammunition 
depot. The capture of the fort assured British control 
of Nova Scotia but was followed by one of the sorriest 
chapters in Colonial history, when Lt. Gov. Charles 
Lawrence ordered the wholesale deportation of the 
French-speaking acadians from Nova Scotia, 
Although Lawrence did in fact fear the Acadians as 
security risks, the opportunity for, British settlers to 
take over the rich lands of the Acadians seems to have 
been a consideration in the decision. 

In May, 1756, the Seven Years’ War began in Eu¬ 
rope, with Britain and Prussia pitted against France, 
Austria, Sweden, some small German states and, 
later, Spain. During the next two years in America, 
Britain stumbled into one defeat after another. The 
Earl of Loudoun, then commander in chief of British 
forces in America, did little to prevent the brilliant 
LOUIS JOSEPH DE MONTCALM from taking Fort Oswego 
on Lake Ontario in August, 1756, and Fort William 
Henry on Lake George a year later. Loudoun’s one 
accomplishment was to approve the increase to nine 
companies of rangers under Capt. Robert Rogers to 
serve as scouts and raiders, Rogers’ rangers kept the 
French and Indians ofif balance by repeated forays 
and the training of many British officers in the intri¬ 
cacies of wilderness fighting. 

After the elder William Pitt became prime minister 
in 1758, British fortunes in the war began to improve, 
Pitt, who recognized the immense value of Canada 
and the American West, sent excellent officers to the 
Colonies. Lord jeffery amherst, ably supported by 
the 31-year-oid Brig, james wolfe and Adm. Edward 
Boscawen, captured the great fortress at Louisbourg, 
Canada, in July, 1758. Then Col. John Bradstreet, 
with a New England force, took Fort Frontenac, and 
Brig, John Forbes, with Col, George Washington on 
his staff, captured Fort Duquesne, renaming it Pitts¬ 
burgh after William Pitt, 

While Amherst was besieging Louisbourg, the new 
commander in chief of British forces in America, 
Gen. James Abercromby, led a force of 15,000 men 
against Ticonderoga, where he ran into the shrewd 
Montcalm and disaster. Abercromby insisted on a 
frontal attack; his men were cut to pieces by Mont¬ 


calm’s fire and forced into disorderly retreat after 
losses of nearly 2000. He was then replaced by Am¬ 
herst as commander in chief 

BtitM Victories End the War 

The year 1759 was a triumphant one for Britain. 
Guadeloupe in the West Indies was captured, French 
power in India was destroyed and a French fleet car¬ 
rying reinforcements to Canada was smashed by 
Adm. Sir Edward Hawke. Sir William Johnson and 
his Iroquois warriors helped the British capture Fort 
Niagara, a vital stronghold on the Great Lakes. Now 
the war became a last-ditch fight for control of the St, 
Lawrence, with Montcalm at Quebec facing Gen, 
James Wolfe and Adm. Charles Saunders. General 
Amherst, marching overland from New York, mean¬ 
while recaptured Ticonderoga and Crown Point, but 
his army moved too slowly to figure in the Quebec 
campaign, 

Amherst’s tardiness failed to disturb Wolfe. His 
small force--4000 to Montcalm’s 14,000—comprised 
some of the best regiments in the British army. Admi¬ 
ral Saunders’ ships controlled the St, Lawrence, en¬ 
abling Wolfe to keep his troops on the move up and 
down the river and keep the French busy chasing 
them. In September Wolfe’s scouts spotted a lightly 
guarded narrow pass leading up the cliffs on the 
river’s north bank to the Plains of Abraham, By the 
morning of September 13, while Admiral Saunders 
faked a landing at another point, Wolfe secretly posi¬ 
tioned his troops on the Plains, thus forcing Montcalm 
to leave his fortifications and meet Wolfe in open bat¬ 
tle, Montcalm hastily assembled 4000 men to meet the 
British; when the French were only 40 yards away 
they were cut down by deadly British fire, followed by 
a bayonet charge. Both commanders were mortally 
wounded, the French were routed and Quebec 
quickly surrendered. The next year (1760) Montreal 
was taken, and the French governor surrendered all of 
Canada to Britain, The war was now over in North 
America except for a last desperate campaign led by 
the Ottawa Indian chief pontiac against frontier set¬ 
tlements in 1763-64, 

The Seven Years War ended in 1763 with the treaty 
OF PARIS, which stripped France of almost all her 
American claims and holdings, save for the islands of 
St, Pierre and Miquelon off Newfoundland and a 
handful of Caribbean islands, France’s ally, Spain, 
ceded Florida to Britain; France ceded Louisiana and 
all her claims to territory west of the Mississippi to 
Spain. 

As for the American Colonists,, they had been al¬ 
lowed considerable freedom to manage their own 
affairs during the war and had grown greatly in con¬ 
fidence and strength. During the revolutionary 
WAR, American troops would be commanded by offi¬ 
cers such as Washington, ,iOHN stark and Israel 
PUTNAM, who had gained invaluable military experi¬ 
ence in the last of the American Colonial wars. 

See Howard Peckham: The Colonial Wars, 
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VIJIOINIA 


The French and indian War, the iast of a series of 
bitter confiicts between France and Engiand on the 
North American continent, ali but wiped out 
France as a coioniai power in the New Worid, 
France lost Canada to Engiand, and all land claimed 
by France west of the Mississippi was ceded to 
Spain, Only two islands off Newfoundland and a 
few in the Caribbean remained French, 

The opening stages of the war, however, were 
not encouraging for the British, Their only bright 
spot was the capture of Fort Beausejour on June 19, 
17S5, But this triumph was followed less than a 
month later by the ignominious defeat of Gen, Ed¬ 
ward Braddock's forces by the French near Fort 
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Duquesne. In August of the following year, French 
General Montcalm captured Fort Oswego on Lake 
Ontario, and in August, 1757, he scored another 
victory at Fori William Henry on Lake George, In ■ 
July, 1758, some 15,000 British troops met disas¬ 
trous defeat when they attempted to wrest Fort 
Ticonderoga from General Montcalm, 

But British fortunes improved dramatically later 
in 1758. Louisbourg, Fori Fronlenac and Fort Dii- 
quesne all fell before British onslaughts. In july, 
1759, the British took Fort Niagara and in Septem¬ 
ber captured Quebec, When Montreal fell in 1760, 
the fighting came to an end. The Treaty of Paris 
was signed in 1763, 
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FRENCH EXPLORATIONS 

France ordered Western explorations under 

Champlain, 1612/ Joliet and Marquette explored 

Mississippi River, 1613! La Salle descended to 

mouth of Mississippi, 1682/ La Verendrye ex¬ 
plored Black Hills, Dakota region 

In the early 17th century, while Spain relentlessly ex¬ 
ploited the Americas for gold and silver, the French 
were becoming interested in the less glamorous but 
more lucrative American fur trade and also in the 
search form northwest passage that would lead 
them to the'riches of the Orient, jacques cartier, 
who made three voyages to America between 1533 
and 1541, had established France’s claims to the St 
Lawrence region. But the French did little more to 
explore present-day Canada and the U,S, until 1612, 
when SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, founder of Quebec and 
discoverer of Lake Champlain, was granted a mo¬ 
nopoly on the fur trade by the French government, 
on condition that he push exploration westward, 
Shrewdly, he cultivated friendly relations with the In¬ 
dians, instructing his men to live with them, learn 
their languages ’and explore their trails and water¬ 
ways. Champlain himself was led by the Hurons to 
tiieir “Sweetwater Seas,” Lakes Huron and Ontario, 
in 1615, In 1634 Jean Nicolet, sent by Champlain to 
explore the West, extended French claims as far as 
Wisconsin. {See nicolet’s EXPLORATIONS.) 

In 1654-56 Pierre Radisson and Medart Chouart, 
Sieur de Groseilliers, seeking the elusive Northwest 
Passage, reached Lake Michigan, Later the two men 
broke with France and explored the Hudson Bay area 
for Britain, helping to found the great Hudson’s bay 

COMPANY. 

In the spring of 1673 comte de frontenac, gover¬ 
nor of New France, sent LOUIS jolliet and Father 
JACQUES MARQUETTE to coufirm rumors of a great 
southward-running river; the two explorers de¬ 
scended the Mississippi as far as the mouth of the Ar¬ 
kansas and reported to their sponsor that the great 
river did not flow westward to the Pacific, as he had 
hoped, but south to the Gulf of Mexico. Their 2500- 
mile canoe trip opened up the heart of the American 
continent for.France, and they were followed in 1682 
by ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE, who reached 
the mouth of the Mississippi and claimed the river, its 
tributaries and all of “this country of Louisiana” for 
the French king Louis XIV, Five years later La Salle 
was murdered by his own men during a fruitless at¬ 
tempt to reach the mouth of the Mississippi by sea, 
but his dream of establishing a colony there was real¬ 
ized in 1699 by the brothers dienville and iberville, 
who founded Old Biloxi on the Gulf Coast, 

In the early 170Gs French explorers crossed Texas, 
probed the Missouri and Arkansas rivers and crossed 
the Great Plains in Nebraska. In 1742-43 the fur 
trader la vjIrendrye and his two sons explored the 
Black Hills in South Dakota. France’s exploration of 
North America ended after the french and Indian 


war, but Frenchmen continued to roam the West as 
trappers and fur traders until the end of the reign of 
“King Beaver” in the mid-1800s. 

See Francis Parkman: Pioneers of France in the New 
World; La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West 
and A Half-Century of Conflict, 

FRENEAU, Philip Morin (1752-1832) 

‘Foet of the American Revolution, “journalist/ 
Edited Jeffersonian N ational Gazette, 1791-93 

The first major lyric poet in America, Philip Freneau 
was also a powerful propagandist for the revolution¬ 
ary war and later one of the nation’s first political 
crusading newspapermen. . Born in New York City in 
1752, Freneau graduated from the College of New 
Jersey (now princeton) at 19. After teaching school, 
studying law and trying his hand at journalism, Fre¬ 
neau spent three years in the West Indies as secretary 
to a planter. While there he wrote several of his most 
significant romantic poems, including the “House of 
Night.” The restless, adventurous Freneau became a 
privateer during the Revolution, was captured by the 
British and confined on the notorious prison ship 
Scorpion in New York harbor. Freneau’s bitter de¬ 
scription of his experience in “The British Prison- 
Ship”(1781) and his patriotic poems earned him the 
sobriquet “poet of the American Revolution,” 

In 1791 Freneau became editor of the Jeffersonian 
National Gazette, in which he attacked the federalist 
PARTY with vitriolic glee until the Gazette went bank¬ 
rupt in 1793, After his retirement from journalism, 
Freneau divided his time between sea voyages and his 
New Jersey farm. He died in 1832 and is chiefly re¬ 
membered today for such lyric poems as “The Wild 
Honeysuckle” and “The Indian Burying Ground," 
See Jacob Axelrad: Philip Freneau: Champion of 
Democracy, 

YmCKJIenryClayil849-1919) 

Industrialist/ Chairman, Carnegie Steel Co., 
1889-99/ Antiunion policy led 'to Homestead 
Strike, 1892/ Helped organize U.S. Steel, 1901 


strengthened the resistance of other steel companies 
lo organized labor. Frick broke with Carnegie in 
1899; two years later Frick joined j. p, Morgan in 
organizing the U.S. Steel Corp. and became one of its 
directors. He died in 1919 after willing his New York 
mansion and its priceless art collection to the public 
asamuseum. 

See George B, M, Harvey: Henry Clay Frick, the Man, 

FRIEDAN, i?ertp(iP2i- ) 

WomeWs rights advocate/Author o/The Femi¬ 
nine Mystique, 7965/ First president of NOW, 
iheNationalOrganizationfor Women, established 
1111966 

Betty (n6e Goldstein) Friedan—Illinois-born (1921), 
summa cum laude graduate of smith college, wife 
of' a prosperous busihessman, mother of three and 
New York suburbanite—wrote one of the most effec¬ 
tive revolutionary books of the 1960s; the best-selling 
The Feminine Mystique (1963), Its central thesis is that 
women are pressured by society into attempting to 
find their identities within the home, instead of at 
work in the world—with the result that in middle age, 
after their children have left the home, they may dis¬ 
cover themselves with no meaningful role in life and 
little sense of personal identification. The success of 
the book paved the way for the growth of “Women’s 
Lib,” the American feminist movement, whose largest 
organization, the National Organization for Women, 
was founded by Betty Friedan and other feminist 
leaders in 1966, (See women’s rights movement.) 
The organization lobbied successfully for congres¬ 
sional approval in 1972 of the Equal Rights Amend¬ 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting discrimination 
on the basis of sex; if ratified by three-fourths of the 
states it will be the 27th Amendment. 

FRIENDS, SOCIETY OF (see Quakers) 

FROBISHER, Martin (c. 1535-1594) 

English explorer/ Sought Northwest Passage/ 
Frobisher Bay named for him 


Henry Clay Frick was the one man at the Carnegie 
Steel Co, whom everyone—including ANDREW Car¬ 
negie— called “Mister,” Imperious, ruthless and 
clever, Frick built one of America’s great fortunes in 
the era of laissez-faire capitalism. Born in West Over- 
ton, Pa, (1849), Frick started out as a clerk and book¬ 
keeper. When he was 21 he boldly borrowed $10,000 
to buy coalfields and coke ovens; during the Panic of 
1873 he continued to buy while others sold. A mil¬ 
lionaire “coke king” at 30, Frick acquired large hold¬ 
ings in Carnegie’s steel company and became its 
chairman in 1889, His determination to wreck the 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OP LABOR’S Amalgamated As¬ 
sociation of Iron and Steel Workers, which had a con¬ 
tract with Carnegie Steel, led to the homestead 
strike of 1892, and his victory over the union 


An English naval hero who served under sir francis 
DRAKE, Martin Frobisher was one of the earliest ex¬ 
plorers to seek the fabled northwest passage. Born 
about 1535; .he sailed for the Arctic region of North 
America in 1576, sighted the island later named for 
WILLIAM BAFFIN and entered the bay that today bears 
his own name, believing he had found a strait leading 
to Asia, Frobisher returned on two later voyages 
(1577; 1578), gathering some black ore he at first be¬ 
lieved To'contain gold, and exploring Hudson Strait. 
But after both his ore and his “passage” proved val¬ 
ueless, his reputation was damaged, Frobisher re¬ 
deemed himself during the great naval battle against 
the Spanish Armada in 1588 and was knighted for 
valor. He died six years later. 

Seed. Bi Brehner: Explorers of North America, 


mOnUAn,Charles{1860-1915) 

Theatrical manager, producer/ Exercised near 

monopoly over U.S. theater 

Ohio-born (1860) Charles Frohman, who in heading 
a theatrical empire came to be called the Napoleon of 
the drama, produced his first successful New York 
play, Shenandoah, in 1889, Soon thereafter he had ac¬ 
quired six New York theaters, and in 1895-96 he or¬ 
ganized the Theatrical Syndicate, through which he 
exercised a virtual monopoly over theatrical affairs in 
America, Among the stars he managed were Ethel 
Barrymore, John drew and maude adams, Frohman 
leased theaters in, London, where he introduced 
American plays, and stimulated the exchange of suc¬ 
cessful productions between London and New York. 
Frohman’s death was appropriately dramatic for a 
man of the theater: He was lost on the torpedoed Lu¬ 
sitania in 1915. 

FRONTENAC, Comte de (Louis de Buade) 
(1620-1698) 

Governor, New France, 1672-82, 1689-98/ 

Strengthened colony’s defenses, pacified Iroquois 

Almost immediately after the 52-year-old Louis de 
Buade, Comte de Frontenac, became governor of the 
French North American empire, new France, in 
1672, he incurred King Louis XIV’s displeasure with 
his independence of mind and his policy uf colonial 
expansion. But before his recall to the motherland in 
1682, Frontenac accomplished much: he strengthened 
the colony’s defenses and obtained peace between the 
Iroquois on one side, and the French and their Huron 
and Ottawa allies on the other. Sent back to New 
France in 1689 after the Iroquois had resumed their 
bloody attacks (see king william’s war), Frontenac 
unleashed the fury of his Indian allies on New Eng¬ 
land, repulsed a British attack on Quebec in 1690 and 
again pacified the Iroquois, He also sponsored the ex¬ 
plorations of MARQUETTE, JOLLIET and LA SALLE, 
Frontenac died in Quebec in 1698, 

See W. J. Eccles: Frontenac: The Courtier Governor, 

¥ROST,RobertLee(1874-1963) 

. Poet/ Wrote of pastoral New England/ Four- 

time winner of Pulitzer Prize 

A poem is “never a put-up job..,, It begins as a lump 
in the throat, a sense of wrong, a homesickness, a 
loneliness.” So spoke Robert Frost of the- art he 
practiced over a longer span of years than any other 
American poet Deceptively simple in its homey, con¬ 
versational tone, Frost’s poetry dwells almost exclu¬ 
sively on man’s relationship to nature in the harsh, 
isolated new Hampshire wilderness where he lived 
most of his life, and it often displays a fatalistic grim- 
ness about human purpose. Humanity, Frost seems to 
say, will always come up wanting when measured 
agaihst nature’s tests and its timelessness: Well, 
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FULTON, iJoAerf 


there’s—the storm. That says I must go on./Thatmnts 
me as a M>ar might if it came./ Ask any man. 

San Francisco-born (1874), Frost moved with his 
family to New England as a boy and studied at Dart¬ 
mouth and HARVARD, He held severaljobs, including 
one as a schoolteacher, before settling on a New 
Hampshire farm in 1900, Although his poems saw 
publication before his journey to Britain in 1912, it 
was only the favorable reception given the volumes of 
poetry he published in England—i Boy’s Will (1913) 
and North of Boston (1914)—that led to his acceptance 
as a major poet on his return to America in 1915, Four 
times Frost was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for poetry; 
first, for New Hampshire (1924)-which contains his 
widely popular “Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy 
Evening”—for. Collected Poems (1931), A Further 
Range (1937) and lastfor^ Witness Tree(1943), Frost 
died in 1963. 

FUGITIVE SLAVE ACT OF 1850 

Strengthened Fugitive Slave Law of \W/ Re¬ 
quired return of all runaway slaveSi setting pen¬ 
alties of fines and imprisonment for those aiding 
fugitives/ Intendedto appease South but widened 
split over slavery 

Alarmed in the 1840s by increasing antislavery senti¬ 
ment in the North and particularly by the activities of 
the UNDERGROUND RAILROAD, the slaveholding states 
of the South pressed for a more stringent fugitive 
slave law than the one enacted by Congress in 1793, 
After long and bitter debate Congress passed the Fu¬ 
gitive Slave Act of 1850 as part of the compromise of 
1850 , conceived by HENRY clay. Under the actanyone 
aiding a fugitive was subject to six months’ imprison¬ 
ment and $2000 in damages and fines, and U.i mar¬ 
shals were subject to a $1000 fine for refusing to arrest 
and detain a fugitive. The act authorized the captor of 
a runaway slave to take him before a Federal com¬ 
missioner empowered to issue an extradition cer¬ 
tificate for his return—no matter how long he had 
been a fugitive—to the state or territory from which 
he had escaped. The only proof required that the 
Negro was a runaway slave was the oath of the slave 
owner, who could take his alleged property without a 
trial 

The new law, which provided inspiration for Har¬ 
riet BEECHER stowe’s novel Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
(1852), quickly aroused a storm of indignation in the 
North, Antislavery feeling was further inflamed by 
cases such as that of anthony burns, captured in 
Boston in 1854, whom Federal troops had to escort to 
a Southbound ship, so violent was the citizens’ oppo¬ 
sition to his being reenslaved,„The free soil party 
and, later, the republican party demanded the law’s 
repeal. Most Northern states defied it by passing 
strong personal liberty laws, and it soon became 
apparent that the act was more efficient in creating 
abolitionists than in returning slaves. Southern fear 
that the Republican victory in the 1860 presidential 


election would lead to repeal of the act was among the 
causes of secession in 1860-61. For some time after 
the beginning of the civil war, the act was still en¬ 
forced in the case of slaves escaped from owners in 
Border States loyal to the Union. In 1864, along with 
the earlier 1793 law, it was finally repealed. 

See Allan Nevins: Ordeal of the Union, 

FULBRIGHT, James William {1905- ) 

U.S. congressman from Art, 1943-45/ Senator, 
1945-15/ Sponsor of Fulbright Act to aid cul¬ 
tural exchange between U.S. and foreign nations, 
1946/ Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, 1959-75 

One of Congress’ leading intellectuals in the post- 
WORLD WAR II era, Democratic Sen, J. William Ful¬ 
bright was born in Missouri (1905), studied at Oxford 
University as a Rhodes Scholar and earned his law 
degree from George Wa.shington University in 1934, 
A lecturer in law at the University of Arkansas 
(1936-39), he served briefly as its president (1939-41) 
before his election in 1942 to the U,S, House of Rep¬ 
resentatives from Arkansas, The next year, anticipat¬ 
ing the need for an organization such as the united 
NATIONS, he successfully promoted the Fulbright 
Resolution, advocating U.S, membership in an inter¬ 
national peace-keeping body. Elected to the Senate 
in 1944, he sponsored the fulbright act (1946) 
providing for the exchange of students, teachers and 
various specialists between the U.S. and other coun¬ 
tries, and in 1959 became chairman of the influential 
Foreign Relations Committee, As its chairman, he 
supported U.S, military and economic aid to Western 
nations, and during the 1960s and early 1970s was the 
Senate’s most powerful critic of the Vietnam war, He 
sought his sixth Senate term in 1974 but was defeated 
in the Democratic primary election, 

FULBRIGHT ACT (1946) 

Providedfor international exchange of students, 
teachers/ Sponsored by Sen. J. William Ful¬ 
bright 

Initiated by its sponsor, Sen. J . william FULBRiGHiof 
Arkansas, to meet the need for "increasing our un¬ 
derstanding of others and their understanding of us," 
the Fulbright Act of 1946 established an international 
cultural exchange program financed at first by pro¬ 
ceeds from the sale of surplus war.goods and later by 
funds voted by Congress, Under the act, which 
created the world’s largest fund for a long-term inter¬ 
national program, agreements were reached between 
the U.S, and other countries providing for the ex¬ 
change of students and teachers as well as journalists, 
scientists, governmental leaders and specialists in 
many fields. Between 1949 and 1972 Fulbright Schol¬ 
arships enabled more than 18,000 Americans to study 
and teach in 31 countries; more than 42,000 foreigners 
have visited the U,S. on similar projects, and some 


5900 have attended American-supported schools 
in 126 countries and territories, 

FULLER, (Sarah) Margaret (1810-1850) 

Prominent early feminist/ Writer, lecturer, critic/ 

Author o/Woman in the Nineteenth Century, 

1845 

An ardent feminist and one of the most influential lit¬ 
erary critics of her day, Margaret Fuller was accepted 
as an intellectual equal by ralph waldo emerson, 
HENRY DAVID THOREAU and Other members of the 
CONCORD GROUP. Bom in Cambridgeport, Mass. 
(1810), Miss Fuller was a highly precocious child who 
had mastered five languages by the time she entered 
her teens. From 1839 to 1844 she conducted her fa¬ 
mous "Conversations”“a series of discussion groups 
for Boston women on social and literary topics. These 
discussions formed the nucleus ofher prophetic book, 
Woman in the Nineteenth Century (1845), which dealt 
with feminism in its political, economic, intellectual 
and sexual aspects, As editor in chief of the transcen- 
denlalist magazine the Dial (1840-42) and literary 
critic for Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune (1844- 
46), Miss Fuller was widely recognized as the fore¬ 
most American literary critic ofher day. After 1846 
she lived in Rome, where she married the Marchese 
Ossoli, an impoverished Italian nobleman. The cou¬ 
ple and their infant son sailed for America in 1850, 
but were drowned in a shipwreck ofifNew York, 

FULLER, Melville Weston (1833-1910) 

Prominent jurist/ Chief Justice of the U.S., 
1888-1910/ Member of The Hague Court, 
1900-10 

Respected for his legal knowledge, his thoroughness 
and his common sense, Melville Weston Fuller gave 
up a highly successful Chicago law practice to become 
Chief Justice of the U.S, in 1888. As Chief Justice he 
is remembered for presiding over one of the most 
conservative courts in history and as the originator of 
the custom of all Justices shaking hands before a court 
session. Born into a prominent Augusta, Me,, family 
in 1833, Fuller began practicing law in his hometown 
in 1855, The next year he moved to Chicago, where he 
built a large practice and soon became a prominent 
figure in Democratic politics, first as a member of the 
Illinois constitutional convention (1862), then the 
state legislature (1863-64) and finally the Democratic 
National Conventions of 1864,1872 and 1876, 
Appointed Chief Justice of the U.S, in 1888 by 
President GROVER Cleveland, Fuller-in a time of 
unparalleled national expansion—favored a strict in¬ 
terpretation of the Constitution, No reformer, he 
consistently upheld the traditional rights of persons 
and property against government regulation. His 
court severely limited the jurisdiction of the Sherman 
ANTI-TRUST ACT in the SUGAR TRUST CASE of 1895, and 
the next year gave legal sanction to the jim crow 


LAWS, upholding the concept of “separate but equal” 
facilities for Negroes and whites. (See plessy v. 
FERGUSON,) An extremely able administrator, Fuller 
also served as a member of the hagub court from 
1900 until 1910, the year of his death, ' 

See WilkrdL. King: Melville W. Fuller: Chief Justice 
of the United States. , 

FULLER, Richard Buckminster (1895- ) 

Architect, engineer/Inventor of geodesic dome 

Massachusetts-born (1895) Buckminster Fuller, who 
was dismissed from Harvard in 1915 for irregular at¬ 
tendance and whose genius went largely unrecog¬ 
nized for 35 years more, is chiefly known today for his 
invention of the geodesic dome. Called “the most 
revolutionary advance in architecture since the arch,” 
the hemispherical dome, which Fuller began to de¬ 
velop in 1917, combines lightness with astonishing 
strength and has been widely used by industry and the 
military since the 1950s. Fuller’s other inventions in¬ 
clude a portable luxury house built around a mast 
(1927), a three-wheeled car (1932) and a method for 
producing an almost distortion-free world map 
(1940), the first such to receive a U.S, patent, A prom¬ 
inent conservationist, Fuller published his theories in 
Operating Manual for Spaceship Earth (1968), liken¬ 
ing the earth to a machine “you have to keep in good 
order or it’s going to fail,” 

See R. Buckminster Fuller: Ideas and Integrities. 

FUhTON,Robert(1765-1815) 

Engineer, inventor/ Designed submarine Nauti¬ 
lus, 1800/ Launched Clermont, successful 
steamboat, 1807 

On Aug, 17, 1807, Robert Fulton’s steamboat Cler¬ 
mont, described by an eyewitness as “looking pre¬ 
cisely like a backwoods sawmill mounted on a scow 
and set on fire,” left a New York City wharf and began 
splashing up the Hudson toward Albany. Though 
Fulton’s craft was not the first steamboat— john 
FITCH had successfully launched one 20 years earlier 
-it was the first to achieve commercial success in 
the U.S, , 

Born on a Pennsylvania farm in 1765, Fulton as a 
child exhibited a genius for drawing and invention. 
He became an expert gunsmith while still in his teens, 
builtasmall, manually-operatedpaddle wheel boat in 
1779 and by the age of 20 had become a successful 
portrait painter in Philadelphia. In 1786 Fulton 
moved to England, where his interest in painting soon 
gave way to his growing passion for machinery and 
engineering. In 1797 he left for France, where he de¬ 
voted the next three years to the development of a 
practical “diving boat,” the submarine nautilus, 
which was successfully demonstrated in 1800, but 
Fulton eventually abandoned the project for lack of 
support, 

In 1802 he formed a partnership with Robert r. 
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LIVINGSTON, then U.S. minister to France, who was 
deeply interested in building a steamboat for use on 
the Hudson River. With Livingston’s financial back¬ 
ing, Fulton returned to the U.S. in 1806 and began 
construction of the Clermont, which was equipped 
with a British steam engine, side paddle wheels'and a 
slim, efficient hull. She made the first round trip from 
New York City to Albany and back in 62 hours, hitting 
a top speed of 5 mph. Thereafter Fulton spent the rest 
of his life overseeing, further steamboat construction 
and organizing regular freight and passenger lines. 
During the war of 1812 Fulton constructed a huge 
steam-powered floating fort, the Demologus, to de¬ 
fend New York harbor, He died in 1815 shortly after 
the craft was launched. 

See Henry W Dickinson: Robert Fulton: Engineer 
and Artist. 

FUNDAMENTALISM 

Early 20th-century Protestant movement/ In¬ 
sisted on literal truth of Bible, opposed liberal 
theology/ Controversy reached climax in Scopes 
Dial, 1925 

The Fundamentalist crusade of the early 1900s grew 
out of conservative Protestants’ insistence on the lit¬ 
eral truth of the Bible and their increasing alarm at the 
emergence of liberal theology, which attempted to 
reconcile Christian teachings with modern scientific 
thought, particularly Darwin’s theories. (See Dar¬ 
winism IN U.S.) A group of Protestant conservatives 
issued a 12-volume publication, The Fundamentals 
(1910-12), in which five “fundamental” points of 
doctrine were enumerated: the infallibility of the 
Bible, the Virgin Birth, the physical Resurrection of 
Christ, the atoning sacrifice of His death and His Sec¬ 
ond Coming in bodily form. 

In many states the Fundamentalist movement took 
the form of campaigns to bar the teaching of evolu¬ 
tion in the public schools. The climactic battle be¬ 
tween the , forces of fundamentalism and liberalism 
was the nationally publicized scopes trial of 1925, in 
which a Tennessee public schoolteacher was accused 
of violating a state law prohibiting the teaching of ev¬ 
olution. The state won its case, but defense lawyer 
clarence Harrow’s pitiless questioning of william 
JENNINGS BRYAN, who represented the state, exposed 
enormous gaps in the latter’s learning and held the 
Fundamentalist cause up to public ridicule. There¬ 
after the movement lost much of its militancy. 

See Stewart G. Cole: The History of Fundamentalism. 

FUNDAMENTAL ORDERS OF 
CONNECTICUT 

Written constitution drawn up by settlers of Con¬ 
necticut Colony, 1659/ Superseded by 1662 
charter 

Led by the Rev. thomas hooker, a group of dis- 
afifected inhabitants of the Massachusetts Bay Col¬ 


ony left it in 1636 and settled the town.s of Hartford, 
Windsor and Wethersfield, which became the nucleus 
of CONNECTICUT Colony. Meeting three years later to 
form a government, the group framed a document 
consisting of a preamble and 11 orders, or laws, that 
were .similar in most respects to the laws of Massa¬ 
chusetts, They provided for the election of a governor 
and magistrates and of deputies to the legislature, and 
specified the qualifications for voting. In one impor¬ 
tant respect, however, the orders differed from Mas¬ 
sachusetts law: Although the framers assumed the 
union of church and state, they did not make church 
membership a prerequisite for voting. Connecticut’s 
Fundamental Orders were superseded in 1662 by a 
charter from Charles II uniting the Connecticut Col¬ 
ony with the NEW haven colony; but many of their 
essential features were incorporated into the new 
charter, 

FUR TRADE 

Begun by French fishermen, early 1500s/ Greatly 
expanded by Champlain, other French explorers, 
by end of 17th century/ Rival British Hudson’s 
Bay Co. founded, 1670/ Exp brers and trappers 
from Rocky Mountain Fur Co. opened American 
We.st, 1820s 

Nearly a thousand years ago Norsemen returned 
home in their dragon ships with “gray furs, sables, and 
all kinds of peltries” bartered from the natives of the 
New World. Later the insatiable European demand 
for furs—fox, mink, badger, raccoon, .seal, otter, bear 
and above all beaver—would finance explorations, 
maintain colonies and cause bitter clashes between 
rival European empires in the Western Hemisphere, 
The fur trade was the main avenue of contact between 
the Indian and the white man. For his furs the Indian 
got trinkets, tools, weapons, “fire water” and, unavoid¬ 
ably, the white man’s diseases—all of which would 
ultimately help bring about the end of his way of life. 

During their first visits to the northern shores of 
North America in the early 1500s, French fishermen 
traded with the Indians for furs; .some of them set up 
trading posts on land, Jacques cartier' went deep 
into the fur country on the St. Lawrence in 1533. The 
next century brought a quick succession of Briti,shand 
Dutch settlements on the Atlantic seaboard, which 
often depended heavily on'the fur trade for their very 
survival. 

After SAMUEL de champlain founded his colony at 
Quebec in 1608, he began sending his iwyngeuw and 
trappers into the western wilderness in search.of furs. 
By the end of the 17th century French forts and trad¬ 
ing posts were scattered through the Great Lakes re¬ 
gion and the Ohio and Mississippi valleys, (See 
french EXPI.ORATIONS.) France’s only serious com¬ 
petitor in the trade, until their ouster by the British in 
1664, were the Dutch in new netherland. After the 
formation of the great hudson’.s bay company by the 
British in 1670, which took over the Dutch fur terri¬ 


tory and challenged the French in Canada, the British- 
French rivalry became increasingly bitter, leading to 
war soon after French-led Indians wiped out a British 
trading post at Pickawillany, Ohio, in 1752. (See 
FRENCH and INDIAN WAR.) France ceded Canada to 
Britain in 1763, but that year the supremacy of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company was again challenged, this 
time by a group of Montreal-based Scottish and 
French traders who formed the North West Company 
(which finally merged with Hudson’s Bay in 1821), 
Meanwhile, from the 1670s onward, British fur 
traders in the Carolinas had been extending their op¬ 
erations farther south and west. After the founding of 
GEORGIA in 1733, the fur trade became important in 
that Colony, while French and Spanish traders con¬ 
tended with the British for control of the region ex¬ 
tending to the MISSISSIPPI RIVER. Deerskins, carried to 
market on pack horses, were the most valuable item 
in (he Southern peltry trade. 

After the revolutionary war Americans took 
over the rich fur country south of the Great Lakes, 
and in 1795 Congress established, a network of gov¬ 
ernment fur-trading posts. The Louisiana purchase, 
the LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION and an 1816 law 
excluding British fur traders from U.S, territory all 


gave tremendous impetus to the American fur trade. 
The largest of the U.S, companies was JOHN JACOB 
astor’s American Fur Company, chartered in 1808, 
which swallowed up most of its competitors and had 
a virtual monopoly of the U.S, trade in the 1820s, The 
rival Rocky Mountain Fur Company, established in 
1822, played a crucial part in the opening of the 
West. Founder William Henry Ashley’s expeditions 
(1822-24) up the Missouri and into the Rockies, often 
through totally uncharted country, paved the way for 
future explorers and settlers. As trappers and guides 
he hired the greatest of the mountain men—jededi- 
AH SMITH, THOMAS FITZPATRICK and JAMES BRIDGER, 

By the 1840s the declining popularity of the beaver 
hat, the depleted stock of wild fur-bearing animals 
and the relentless advance of settlement had virtually 
halted the American fur trade and with it one of the 
most colorful chapters in U.S, history. But the legacy 
of generations of anonymous traders and trappers is 
incalculable: It was they, more than anyone else, who 
opened up the, North American continent from coast 
to coast. 

See Hiram M. Chittenden: The American Fur Trade in 
the Far West and Bernard De Voto: Across the Wide 
Missouri, 
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Gmm,iWilliam)aarkimi-mO) 

Hollywood film star/ Best remembered for roles 
in It Happened One Night, 1934; Mutiny on the 
Bounty, 1935; Gone with the Wind, 1939 

One of the brightest and most constant of Hollywood 
stars, Ohio-born (1901) Clark Gable worked at a va¬ 
riety of odd jobs before he decided on acting because, 
in his estimation, it looked so easy, Failing in his at¬ 
tempts to make a mark in silent films and on Broad¬ 
way, Gable achieved his first Hollywood success in 
The Painted Desert (1931) and won stardom and an 
Academy Award with It Happened One Night (1934), 
a style-setting comedy in which he was paired with 
Claudette Colbert. Gable is perhaps best remembered 
for his portrayal of Fletcher Christian in Mutiny on 
the Bounty (1935) and as the roguish Rhett Butler in 
Gone with the Wind (1939). Gable married five times. 
After his third wife, film star Carole Lombard, died in 
a plane crash in 1942, he joined the Army Air Corps 
and served in world war ii. His fifth wife, Kay 
Spreckels, bore him a son, his only offspring, four 
months after his death in November, 1960, 

GABRIEL’S INSURRECTION 

Unsuccessful slave revolt/ Band attempted to 
seise Richmond, Va., 1800/ Gabriel and others 
hanged 

Under cover of darkness a few hundred slaves, armed 
with rusty muskets, scythes, axes and pikes, crouched 
in Old Brook Swamp, six miles from Richmond, Va„ 
praying that the storm that lashed the trees and 
soaked their clothes would stop. It was Aug, 30,1800, 
the night chosen by their 24-year-old leader, Gabriel, 
to seize the state capital, slaughter its white inhabi¬ 
tants and capture its arsenal. Once Richmond was in 
his hands, Gabriel hoped, slaves throughout the state 
would overthrow their masters. But two house slaves 
betrayed Gabriel to their masters, and in Richmond, 
Gov. JAMES MONROE called out the militia. Only 30 
men were mustered, however, and the city might still 
have fallen had the storm stopped. But it did not, and 
soon the James River overflowed its banks, cutting off 
the city, Gabriel and many of his followers were 
rounded up. Some 34 of them were publicly hanged, 
among them Gabriel, on Oct. 7,1800, Gabriel’s In¬ 
surrection opened the eyes of many Southern whites 


who had believed their slaves content; as Governor 
Monroe declared, Southerners could no longer “count 
with certainty” on the slaves’ "tranquil submission.” 
See Herbert Aptheker; American Negro Slave Revolts. 

GADSDEN, Christopher {1124M805) 

South Carolina patriot and soldier in Revolu¬ 
tion/ A leader at Stamp Act Congress, 1765 

“There ought to be no more New England men, no 

New Yorkers_But all of us Americans,” This call 

for unity was voiced after the stamp act congress of 
1765 by Christopher Gadsden, an early leader of the 
opposition to British policy in the American Colonies, 
Born in Charleston, S.C. (1724), Gadsden had be¬ 
come a well-to-do Charleston merchant by 1757, 
when he began three decades of service in the South 
Carolina Assembly, A delegate to the First continen¬ 
tal CONGRESS in 1774, he left the Second Congress in 
1776 to take up arras in the revolutionary war, 
After the fall of Charleston to the British in 1780, 
Gadsden spent 10 months as a prisoner of war, Ironi¬ 
cally, once the conflict was over he reasserted his in¬ 
dependent spirit on behalf of his former opponents, 
defying popular pressure and mob violence to oppose 
confiscation of Loyalist property. As a delegate to the 
South Carolina convention, he voted for ratification 
of the u.s, constitution in 1788, Gadsden died in 
Charleston in 1805, 

GADSDEN PURCHASE (1853) 

U.S. bought from Mexico 45,535 .sq. mi. of land 

in present-day southern Ariz. ■N.M.,for $10 mil¬ 
lion/ Section needed for railroad line 

The treaty of Guadalupe hidalgo, which ended 
the MEXICAN WAR in 1848, transferred a huge piece of 
western territory from Mexico to the U,S, But the 
exact border of what is today southern Arizona and 
New Mexico remained in dispute. Meanwhile advo¬ 
cates of four alternate transcontinental railroad routes 
were bickering in Washington (see pacific railroad 
act), and lobbyists for the southern route pressured 
the Government to buy the disputed Mexican border 
region to provide a right of way for their projected 
line. 

When Mississippi’s jefferson davis became Sec¬ 
retary of War in 1853, he persuaded President 


GADSDEN PURCHASE 



With four sections of the nation competing for 
the route of the first transcontinentai raiiroad, 
the South strengthened its bid for a Southern 
lirie with the Gadsden Purchase of 1853, For $10 
mtilion the United States bought from Mexico 
some 30,000 sq, mi. of land to permit construc¬ 
tion of an economical rail line between New 
Orleans and California. But growing tension be¬ 
tween North and South and then the Civil War 
blocked early completion of the project. Not 
until 1884 was the Southern Pacific able to pro¬ 
vide through rail service. 


franklin pierce to send railroad magnate James 
Gadsden to Mexico as minister, with instructions to 
purchase the strip of land for the southern line; in re¬ 
turn the U.S. was to pa,y Mexico $15 million. This ar¬ 
rangement, arrived at in late 1853, seemed a bargain 
to Pierce and Davis but not to the U.S, Senate. Before 
ratifying the treaty in June, 1854, the Senate cut the 
purchase price to $ 10 million and the area to be pur¬ 
chased to about 30,000 sq, mi. Mexico accepted these 
terms. Later the Southern Pacific was built through the 
territory of the Gadsden Purchase. 

GkGEJhomas (1721-1787) 

Lastroyal governor of Mass., 1774-75/Resigned 

po^, returned to London after Battle of Bunker 

Trapped between a remote, equivocating government 
in London and rebels hell-bent on forcing an armed 
confrontation, British-born (1721) Thomas Gage, 
though he did his best to stay on top of the situation 
in MASSACHUSETTS after his appointment as royal 
governor in 1774, found himself being burned in 
e fflgy at patriot rallies at the same time as his own men 
were calling him “Tommy, the old woman” for his 
failure to act decisively. After serving as a British 
officer in the french and Indian war. Gage was ap¬ 
pointed military governor of Montreal in 1760, and by 
1763 he was commander of British forces in North 
America, Married to a beautiful American and known 
as a skilled administrator, he seemed the ideal man to 


calm the growing agitation in Massachusetts, London 
finally authorized him to use force against the rebels 
in April, 1775, and Gage’s first direct action, a raid on 
Concord, precipitated the “shot heard ’round the 
world,” After the patriots inflicted heavy casualties on 
his troops at the battle of Bunker Hill on June 17, 
1775, he resigned his post in disgrace and returned to 
London, where he died in 1787. 

See John R. Alden: General Gage in America, 

GAG RULES 

Congressional bans on antislavery petitions, 
begun, 1836/ Ended, 1844, mainly through 
efforts of John Quincy Adams 

In the 1830s a flood of antislavery petitions engulfed 
both houses of Congress. Inspired by abolitionist 
firebrand Theodore weld, they advocated abolition 
in the District of Columbia, where slaves were auc¬ 
tioned within rifle shot of the Capitol, called for ban¬ 
ning the slave trade and opposed the admission of 
more slave states. The thousands of petitions angered 
proslavery congressmen who believed slavery was 
strictly a matter for the states to decide. The Senate’s 
way of handling the petitions was to receive them and 
then reject them by vote of the members, but the 
House, on May 25-26,1836, passed the first of an an¬ 
nual series of “gag rules,” which automatically tabled 
all antislavery petitions. 

The slaveiy forces played into abolitionist hands. 
Many Americans who had no strong opinion about 
slavery were outraged by what they saw as a threat to 
the constitutional right of petition, Their formidable 
spokesman in the House was john quincy adams, the 
elderly former President. For eight years he battled 
for repeal, reading aloud every petition he received, 
and by 1844, Northern opinion had swung behind 
him. On Dec, 3,1844, the gag rule then in force was 
repealed, and slavery, soon to become the nation’s 
most urgent issue, could be debated again in Congress. 
Rmjjc/R Aye,'Fettered Freedom. 

GAINES, Edmund Pendleton (1777-1849) 

U. S, general who turned back British at Fort Erie 
in War of 1812/ Fought in Indian wars 

In late July, 1814, American forces fighting to check 
a British invasion from Canada in the war of 1812 
were sorely pressed. Although the Americans had just 
fought a successful action along the Canadian border 
at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, top U.S, commanders 
Gens, WINFIELD SCOTT and Jacob brown had been 
wounded and evacuated from the field of battle, leav¬ 
ing an outnumbered force under Brig, Gen, Edmund 
Pendleton Gaines to hold Fort Erie in the face of the 
British advance. On August 14 a British column pene¬ 
trated the fort and held part of it for a time, but 
Gaines’ Yankees, aided by the explosion of a powder 
magazine thatkilled many of the enemy, fought them 
off; together with a later American victory at Platts- 
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GARBO, Greta {Greta Gustafsson) 


burgh, N.Y., Gaines’ triumph turned back the British 
thrust. Virginia-born (1777) Gaines fought in nearly 
all the INDIAN WARS of the next 30 years, including the 
BLACK HAWK WAR (1832) and the war against the 
Seminoles (1835-42). In 1846 he wa.s removed from 
command for raising an unauthorized army of volun¬ 
teers in anticipation of the as yet undeclared Mexican 
WAR, The cities of Gainesville in Florida, Georgia and 
Texas are named in his honor, Before his death from 
cholera in 1849, Gaines lo bbied for a transcontinental 
network of railroads to unite the nation. 

See James W. Silver: Edmund Pendleton Gaines, 
Frontier General, 

GALBRAITH, John Kenneth (1908- ) 

Economist, diplomat/Author, The Affluent So¬ 
ciety, 1958, and other works/Ambassador to 

India, 1961-63 

In his best-known book. The Affluent Society (1958), 
liberal economist John Kenneth Galbraith chal¬ 
lenged what he called the “conventional wisdom” of 
KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS, wliicli had been the touch¬ 
stone of liberal economic thinking since the new 
DEAL. Galbraith admitted that the Keynesian reliance 
on the ever-expanding production of goods had pro¬ 
duced a “great and quite unprecedented affluence” 
but argued that it had gravely upset the “social bal¬ 
ance” by ignoring the .social, environmental, educa¬ 
tional and cultural factors that affect all live.s, “What 
counts,” he said, “is not the quantity of our goods but 
the quality of life.” 

John Kenneth Galbraith was born in Canada on an 
Ontario farm (1908) and graduated from the Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto. He earned graduate degrees at Berke¬ 
ley, Harvard and Princeton. After becoming a U.S. 
citizen, he served in a variety of Government posts 
during WORLD war ii and spent live years as a jour- 
nalist .before beginning to teach and write economics 
at Harvard in 1949. He also became prominent in 
Democratic politics, serving as chairman of Ameri¬ 
cans for Democratic Action and as adviser to adlai 
STEVENSON and President JOHN f. Kennedy, A prolific, 
lucid and witty writer, he holds a possibly unique dis¬ 
tinction among economists: Three of his books have 
been be.st sellers—T/n? Affluent Society; The New In¬ 
dustrial State i\%l) &nd Ambassador's Journal (1910), 
an intimate diary of his tenure as U.S. Amba.ssador to 
India (1961-63), 

GALLATIN, (Almham Alfonse) Albert (1761-1849) 

Diplomat, congressman, financial expert/ Sec- 

retaiy of Treasury, 1801-14/ Helped negotiate 

Treaty of Ghent, 1814 

Perhaps because he was Swiss-born, refused to “pa¬ 
rade [hi.s] patriotism” and excelled in the arcane world 
of high fmance, Albert Gallatin remains little known 
to most Americans. Yet few men played a more cru¬ 
cial role ill the early development of the republic, 


Born (1761) into an aristocratic family in Geneva, 
Gallatin at 19 sailed to America and eventually settled 
in Pennsylvania, Here he lived and worked as a 
farmer and storekeeper until, as a member of a con¬ 
ference held at Harrisburg in 1789-90 to consider re¬ 
visions of the u.s. CONSTITUTION, he embarked on a 
public career. 

Gallatin’s remarkable talents as an organizer and 
political spokesman were immediately evident, and in 
1790 he was elected to the Pennsylvania state legisla¬ 
ture, where he quickly acquired a reputation as an ex¬ 
pert in financial alfairs. A DEMOCRATtc-itEPUBLiCAN, 
he was nonetheless elected to the U.S. Senate in 1792 
by the Federalist-controlled legislature. Rejected by 
the Senate in 1793 on the ground that he had not been 
a citizen for the required number of years, Gallatin 
returned to his home in Fayette County, which was 
seething with the fury of the whiskey rebellion, He 
succeeded in calming his fellow citizens, averting 
bloodshed that might have turned into civil war. In 
1794 he was elected to the first of three terms in the 
U.S. House of Representatives, where he fought for 
congre.ssional control of the purse strings, set up what 
was to become the House Ways and Means Commit¬ 
tee and helped establish the precedent that funds 
could be spent only for the purposes for which they 
had been appropriated. 

With the inauguration of thomas JEFFiiRiiON in 
1801, Gallatin became Secretary of the Treasury, a 
post he held for more than 12 years. Despite the Loui¬ 
siana PURCHASE, thC'BARBARY WARS and the costly 
EMB ARGO ACT of 1807, he managed nearly to halve the 
national debt within 10 years. He proved to be the 
ablest member of the U.S, delegation in the hard bar¬ 
gaining with Britain that produced the treaty of 
GHENT ending the war of 1812 . Gallatin .served as 
minister to France from 1816 to 1823 and minister to 
Britain in 1826-27. Seeking the Vice Pre.sidency in 
1824, Gallatin stepped aside after gossip ascribed to 
him “alien sympathies” because of his foreign birth. 

After he retired from public life in the 183()s Galla¬ 
tin became president of the National (later Gallatin) 
Bank of New York. He also found time to write about 
his lifelong interest, the American Indian, earningfor 
himself the title of “Father of American ethnology," 
He died in Astoria, on long Island, in 1849. 

,8ee Raymond Walter: Albert Gallatin. 

GMlOmiJosephic. 1731-1803) 

Loyalist spoicesmn/Introduced plan of Union, 

1774/ Fled to Britain after Revolution 

“I am as much a friend of liberty as exists,” declared 
Loyalist Joseph Galloway at the First continental 
congre,s.s in 1774, and even his most radical foes 
grudgingly agreed. Galloway submitted a carefully 
worked out “plan of Union” between England and 
her angry Colonies. It provided for a royally ap¬ 
pointed president-general and a Colonial legislature 
empowered with all the rights, liberties and privileges 


of Parliament. Had Galloway’s plan been adopted it 
might have easily averted the revolutionary war, 
It was not, as radical forces in Congress defeated it 
by a single vote. Born about 1731 in West River, Md,, 
Galloway moved to Philadelphia as a young man. A 
brilliant lawyer, he became an eloquent leader in the 
Pennsylvania assembly (1756-75), Although sympa¬ 
thetic to American grievances, he thought the Revo¬ 
lutionary cause was basically treasonous, Fearing for 
his life at rebel hand.s, he joined British Gen. william 
HOWE in 1775 and served with him in the Philadelphia 
campaign. After the British evacuated the city in 1778, 
Galloway sailed for England, where he died in 1803, 
See WlHiam Nelson: The American Tory, 

GALLUP POLL (see Polls, Public Opinion) 

GAMBLING, LEGALIZED 

Colonies ran lotteries prior to Revolution/ Con¬ 
tinental Congress used lottery to help finance 
Revolutionary War/ Every state except Penn¬ 
sylvania had legalized lotteries in first half of 
19th century/ Last legal lottery of 19th century, 
in Louisiana, abolished by Federal Government, 
1892/ Nevada legalized games of chance, 1931/ 
New Hampshire first state in 20th century to in- 
stiMe lottery, 1963/ New York City legalized 
off-track betting on horse racing, 1971 

Sir William Petty, aBritish economist of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, wroteof gambling that it was a “tax upon unfor¬ 
tunate self-conceited fools.” To protect gamblers 
against their own worst instincts, Petty maintained, 
required that “the Sovereign should guard these fools, 
even, as in the case of lunatics and idiots.” Despite 
such views in the mother country, little was done to 
curb gambling in the Colonies, Southerners gambled 
Ppenly, winning and losing slaves, plantations and 
fortunes at such games and sports as cribbage, cards, 
dominoes, thimble-rig-T-the ever-popular shell game 
—and HORSE racing. New Englanders were divided 
over the moral issue posed by gambling, some arguing 
it had divine sanction because the “casting of lots” is 
mentioned in the Bible, while others felt gambling 
should be banned because it preyed on the “needy 
and ignorant,” Nonetheless gambling was common in 
the convivial backrooms of many New England inns 
and taverns, and during the Colonial period every 
Colony except Pennsylvania (with its large Quaker 
population) authorized loheries to raise money for 
internal improvements and educational instituliions. 
To raise funds to fight the revolutionary war, the 
continental CONGRESS ran a lottery, and thereafter 
the craze for legalized lotteries so,proliferated in the 
new nation that some 2000 lotteries were ip operation 
by 1820. But corruption grew so rife that by the last 
decade of the 19th century all the slates except LOUI¬ 
SIANA had abolished lotteries, and in 1892 the Federal 
Government stepped in to end the rich, corrupt and 
politically powerful Louisiana operation. For the next 


71 years lotteries were illegal in every state of the 
Union, Butin 1963 new Hampshire became the first 
state in the 20 th century to legalize a sweepstake lot¬ 
tery, and it was soon followed by new york, new 
JER.SEY, MASSACHUSETTS and PENNSYLVANIA, 

Betting at the track on horse racing has long been 
legal in many parts of the nation and is so today in a 
majority of the states. Yet enormous sums were being 
placed as wagers on hor,ses through unlicensed book¬ 
ies, and it was to tap this illegal betting as a source of 
public revenue that new York city created its Off- 
Track Betting Corp, (0TB) in 1971. In its first year of 
operation New York OTB’s city-wide network of bet¬ 
ting parlors grossed about .$50 million. In the early 
1970s only one state, Nevada, permitted games of 
chance, Since 1931, when such games as roulette and 
poker were legalized in Nevada, plush casinos have 
sprung up in Reno, Las Vegas and other gambling 
centers, producing by the 1970s upward of $500 mil¬ 
lion in annual taxable income. 

Despite the recent rise in legalized gambling, ex¬ 
perts suggest that for every dollar bet legally in the 
1970s, $16,50 was still being bet illegally—or more 
than $80 billion a year, More and more, political 
leaders were beginning to eye such large illegal sums 
as potential bonanzas to hard-pressed public treas¬ 
uries and advocated the continued legalization of 
various types of gambling. Opponents attacked such 
proposals on moral grounds, pointing out that when 
states have legalized lotteries they have also actively 
proselytized for customers, increasing the number of 
people who gamble. Moreover, other critics noted 
that illegal gambling operations, such as the numbers 
racket, offer better odds than state-run lotteries, ac¬ 
cept smaller wagers and extend credit-tending to re¬ 
tain for organized crime a large clientele, particularly 
among the poor, despite legalized gambling, 

GAR (see Grand A rmy of the Republic) 

GNMO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) {1905- ) 

Swedish-born film star/ Appeared in such films 

as Anna Christie, Camille and Ninotchka 

Dubbed the Sphinx by Hollywood columnists and fan 
magazines for her incommunicativeness with the 
public, Greta Garbo is still celebrated by film critic 
and moviegoer alike as one of the most beautiful and 
mysteriousiof the silver screen’s femmes fatales. Born 
Greta Gustafsson in Stockholm, Sweden (1905), she 
early came to the attention of director Mauritz Stiller, 
who took her to Hollywood in 1925, There in some 24 
films in the ensuing 16 years she won acclaim as the 
leading actress of international cinema, Best remem¬ 
bered for her roles in Flesh and the Devil ( 1927), Anna 
Christie (1930), Grand Hotel (1932), Camille (1937) 
and Ninotchka (1939), she rarely liked her own per¬ 
formances and loathed the “bad womens” (sic) her 
fans most wanted to see her play. She made a fetish 
of avoiding the press, affecting dark glasses, scarves 
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and drab clothes supposedly to avoid attention, In 
1941, at the age of 36 and at the peak of her fame, she 
withdrew from lilms and went into an almost total 
seclusion from which she has rarely emerged. 

Gmm, Mary [1874-1967) 

Scotti.sh-Ainerican soprano/ Lonp; ussociaii’d 
with Chicaff) Ciuic Opera 

When Mary Garden sang the title role of Salome on 
a U,S, tour, many clergymen were outraged. Daringly 
clad in a clinging pink gown, .she kissed the cold lips 
of .lohn the Baptist’s head with such distinctly unbib- 
lical passion that men blanched and women are said 
to have Dinted, In one city, evangeli.st billy Sunday 
urged a boycott of her performance, As imperious as 
she was handsome and talented, Mary Garden sought 
him out and, over ice cream sodas, brought him 
around. Born in Aberdeen, Scotland (1874), Mary 
Garden was raised in Chicago where .she first .studied 
voice. Sent to Paris by a wealthy patron for further 
training, she made her debut as the .star of Louise at 
the Opera Comique in 1900, She first appeared in the 
U.S, in Massenet’s Thais, in 1907, and three years later 
joined the Chicago Civic Opera with which .she re¬ 
mained until her retirement in 1934. Her private life 
was often as dramatic as her stage roles. Although she 
never married, she had love alTairs with many smitten 
admirers. She died at Aberdeen in 1967, 

GARFIELD, James Abram {18314881 ) 

20th President of the U.S., 1881/ Wounded by. 
assassin, July 2,1881; died Sept. 19/ Succeeded 
by Chester A, Arthur/ Union genered, 1862-63/ 
Congressman from Ohio, 1863-80 

On July 2,1881, President James A. Garfield was act¬ 
ing more as doting father than chief executive. He 
planned to go by train from Washington to Williams 
College in Massachusetts, where he hoped to intro¬ 
duce his two college-age sons to his beloved alma 
mater and deliver a commencement addre,ss. As he 
and Secretary of State james g, blaine entered a 
Washington railroad station, a bearded man stepped 
behind them and—shouting “I am a Stalwart and now 
Arthur is President!’’—fired two shots at the Presi¬ 
dent. One grazed the President’s arm, but the other 
entered his back. The President fell to the floor, while 
Blaine and others seized the assailant. Charles 
guiteau, a demented, disappointed office-seeker. 
Garfield had been President for only four months; he 
would live another 80 days in agony, 

James Garfield was born in 1831 on a small farm 
near Orange, Ohio. After graduating from Williams 
in 1856, he returned to Ohio and became a teacher 
and a lay evangelist for the disciples of christ, and 
in 1859 entered politics, winning election to the Ohio 
state senate, When the civil war broke out in 1861, 
he accepted a lieutenant colonel’.s commis.sion in an 
Ohio regiment and proved him.self a better soldier 


than mo.st of the “ptilitical generals” that plagued the 
Union Army, After leading hi,s men to a daring victor 
at Middle Creek, Ky,, in January. 1862, he was pro¬ 
moted to brigadier general. The same year he won 
election to the U.S, House of Representatives but be¬ 
fore taking his scat, he served as chid'of staff to (lea. 
WILLIAM iu)Si';( RAN,s, distinguished himself at Chiek- 
amauga and emerged from the war a mtijor genera!. 

In December, 1863, Garfield began serving in Con¬ 
gress; he held bis seat for 18 years, became one of his 
party’s leading spokesmen and voted the orthodox 
Republican line on almost every issue. When the 
CREDIT MOiiiLiERseandul, involving the Union Pacilk 
Railroad, broke in 1872, Garfield was implicated, hut 
he rode out the storm and in 1880 was elected In the 
U.S, Senate by the Ohio legislature. He would never 
serve in the Senate, however. Going to the 1880 Re¬ 
publican presidential convention as floor manager for 
Sen, JOHN .SHiiRMAN, Oliio’s favorite son, Gartkld 
found hiniselfin the right spot at the right lime to gain 
a far greater prize than a senatorship. The party ma¬ 
chine .STALWART, s, led by New York Sen. 

(.‘ONKLiNd, favored former i’resideiu ut.v.ssLS s. 
GRANT, while the "Half-Breed" faction supported 
JAMES 0. DLAiNii, Gurlield's adroit maneuvering 
helped keep Grant from victory, and on the 36th bal¬ 
lot the exhausted delegates turned to Garfield as their 
candidate. Stalwart boss C’onkling was infuriated, and 
the nomination of Conkling’s crony, ciiiisiTR .a, 
ARTHUR, for Vice Pre,sident did little to appease him. 

In a lackluster campaign Garfield defeated Deratrai 

WINFIELD .SCOTT HANCOCK. 

Garfield’,s few months in Presidency were largely 
devoted to struggles with fellow Republicans over ap¬ 
pointments, Garfield made Blaine, Conkling’.s arch¬ 
enemy, Secretary of Slate, and then, de.spite a firm 
campaign pledge to Conkling men, he nominated an 
enemy of Conkling as ciistom.s collector of the Port of 
New York. Angry Stalwarts were further outraged 
when Garfield authorized a full-scale investigation of 
the corruption-riddled Post Office Department. His 
party was dangerou.sly .split, but the haras.sed Garfield 
held his ground. Hi,s appointments were confirmed, 
and the once all-powerful Conkling resigned. 

But Garfield’s victory over the Stalwarts would cost 
him his life. On July 2,1881, he was shot by a man 
who called himself a Stalwart and professed fury over 
the President’s appointments polide.s, Garfield died ■ 
at Elberon, N.J, on Sept, 19,1881, from a hemorrhage ' 

resulting from his wound, and was succeeded as Pres* 
idem by Chester A. Arthur, 

Gknm, Hamlin {1860-1940) 

Awi/mr o/Main-Travelled Roads and other 

works/ Wrote realislically of frontier life 

"The main-travelled road of life is.., desolate and 
drear..,. [It] is traversed by many clas.ses of people. i 

but the poor and weary predominate," So wrote ■■ 

Hamlin Garland in bis first and finest book, Maim I 


Travelled Roads (1891), a collection of piiweiful short 
stories that chronicled the hard,ship, daily drudgery 
and frequent hopele.ssness of the Frontier dirt farmer 
and his family. Garland’s bleak picture of life down 
on the farm, coming as it did when the frontier was 
still being romanticized, caused a literary sensation 
and established Garland, for a time at least, as mie of 
America’s mo.st important writers. Gaiiainl knew of 
what he wrote. Born (1860) near West .Salem, Wis„ 
and raised on a.scrie.s of unsuccessful hiwa and South 
Dakota farm.s, he early grew disillusioned with the 
scrabbiing, desperate life led by his Father, Meeing to 
Boston he began wriiing in earnest and was encour¬ 
aged by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS, tlic apo.Hilc of liter¬ 
ary ‘‘realism." Garland's early work combined 
powerful wriiing with a call for social refurrii, Hut a 
tendency toward melodrama .soon bhiiiied his clfect. 

and his later work.s.except for A .Son ufihe Middle 

Border {Wl), a surprisingly mellow account of his 

boyhood-.are rarely read today. He dieil in 194(1, 

See Jean Holloway: Hamlin Garlaiul, A Biography. 

GAmmjahnNanceim-1%7) 

Vice President of IJ.,S., 1933-41/ U.,S. repre- 
sentalwe, 1903-33/ Speaker of House, I'MI 33 

'The Vice Pre.sklency," John "CaeUis Jack" Garner 
used to say, "isn’t worth a pitcher of warm spit." He 
k new what he wa.s talking about; He held the office for 
eight yeans (1933-41) under one of the most dynamic 
of U.S. Pre.sident,s, franklin d. Roo.siiviiia; 

John Nance Garner was born in Texas in 1868. A 
lawyer and businessman, he won a seat as a Democrat 
in the Texas legislature in 1898. A.s chairman of the 
legis]ature’.s redistricting committee, he carved out a 
congres.sional district for himself, won election to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1902 and served 
in the House for the next three decades, becoming its 
Speaker in 1931, At the Democratic National Con- 
veniion in 1932, Garner threw his .support to Roo,se- 
velt. When Roosevelt won the nomination. Garner 
was rewarded with the vice-presidential spot on the 
ticket. Miserable In the job after his election and un¬ 
easy with the increa.singly activi.st new diai., he 
nonetheless performed yeoman service for his 
"Cap'n" during the Administration’s early years, But 
during the light over Roosevelt's Judiciary Reorgani¬ 
zation Bill, in which it was proposed to enlarge the 
SUPREME COURT, Gamer Went to Texas "on vacation," 
and when FDR ran for a third term in 1940, the em¬ 
bittered Garner (who had hoped to run himself) re¬ 
tired to Texas. He died there 27 years later, on Nov, 
9,1967, just 15 day.s before his 99tb birthday. 

GARRISON, William Lioyd (1805-1879) 

Aboliilonlst leader and reformer/ Founder of 
Liberator, militant antisiavery paper 

“I am in ea.rne.st-I will not equivocate-Twill not 
excuse—1 will not retreat a single inch—and I will be 


heard!" With this dedaralion William Lloyd Garri¬ 
son laundied hi.s liery antislavery newspaper, IJbmu 
tor, and he acted on it for the rest of his long, stormy, 
and Iwtly controversial career Known today mainly 
for his role in the ahgi.hioni.st moviiMENt, Massa- 
clni.selts-born (1805) (.hirrison was also dcviiicd U» the 
causes of temperance, pacili.sra and women’s rights, 
and, before his death in 1879, look up the cause of 
persecuted Indians and Chinese. 

In 1829 Garrison, a zealous Puritan moralist, joined 
Quaker publisher iiiiNJAMiN lundy in Baltimore a,s 
coeditor of his antisiavery paper, The (limius of Uni¬ 
versal Imincipatm Jailed for libel in Balliint,ire, 
(iarrison was freed through the intervention of phi- 
hiiithropi.st artiiur tafpan. He then moved to Boston 
to found Liberator in 1831, The next year Garri.son 
became one of the founders of the New Hngland 
Anti-Slavery .Society, and in 1833 he played an active 
part in organizing the Amcriciin An ti-Shivery Society. 
Undaimicd by widespread hostility, he extended the 
aboliiioni.si position by opposing Negro colonization 
(see AMiiRK AN (OLONIZA'IION .SGCTi'i Y) and demand¬ 
ing immediate emancipation. Garrison urged his fol¬ 
lowers to boycott ihe political .system, renounced his 
allegiance to the U.S,, called the Con.siituiion "a cov¬ 
enant with death and an agreement with Hell" and 
proposed .secession of the free state,s ("No Union with 
slaveholders"), His crowning act of defiance came in 
1854, when he burned the Constitution in publie to 
show his opposition to the kansas-nebraska act. 

Historians remain divided on Garrison’s value to 
the cause of emancipation, Some hold that he did 
more than anyone else to make Americans aware of 
the evils of the slave .system, while others believe that 
his antagonistic, vituperative approach did the anti- 
slavery movement more harm than good. 

See John L Thomas: The Liberator: William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

GkmS, Marcus {1887-1940) 

Hegro leader who .sought homeland for blacks in 

Africa/ Won millions of followers/ Jailed for 

mail fraud, 1925-27, and deponed 

Known as the Black Mo,ses, Marcus Garvey envi¬ 
sioned "uniting all the Negro peoples of the world 
into one great body to establish a country and govern¬ 
ment absolutely their own"-an ideal to, which he de¬ 
voted his life, Garvey was born in Jamaica, British 
West Indies, in 1887, After working on newspapers in 
Costa Rica and Panama, he returned to Jamaica in 
1914 to form the Universal Negro Improvement As¬ 
sociation and the African Communities League, 
Coming to New York in 1916, he opened a branch of 
the association in Harlem and published a weekly 
paper, Negro World. Within five years he had built up 
a membership estimated at several million blacks in 
the U.S,, the West Indies, Latin America and Africa, 
Garvey felt that free and independent Negro nations 
inAfrica would make"tbeir)mpress upon civilization, 
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causing a new light to dawn upon the human race.” 

Ill 1920 Garvey held an International Convention 
of the Negro People of the World In New York City, 
and the body elected him Provisional President of 
Africa, To finance his black nationalist movement, he 
collected money from investors and formed the Black 
Star Steamship Line, equipping it with three ships, 
But the venture, along with other enterprises, failed, 
and some 35,000 of his Negro backers lost $750,000, 
Garvey was convicted of mail fraud in 1923 and im¬ 
prisoned in 1925, In 1927 his sentence was commuted, 
and he was deported to Jamaica, In 1935 he went to 
London, where he tried but failed to revive the move¬ 
ment, and he died there in 1940, Although his grandi¬ 
ose schemes never materialized, Garvey was for a 
time a wellspring of black pride and purpose, and is 
regarded as one of the first militant black nationalists. 
See E. David Cronon: Black Moses. 

GAM, Elbert Henry {1846-1927) 

Organizer of V.S. Steel Corp., 1901/ Board 
chairman, 1903-27 

Deeply religious, devoid of humor and with a calcu¬ 
lator mind, Elbert Henry Gary was chosen by john 
piERPONT MORGAN to Organize the mammoth U,S. 
Steel Corp. in 1901. Gary was chairman of the firrn’s 
executive committee until 1903 and then board chair¬ 
man, directing company policies until his death in 
1927, Although highly conservative in philosophy and 
in politics, Gary introduced various employee welfare 
plans, among them participation in stock ownership 
and pension plans, that were to prove a model for 
other industries. At the same time he fought both the 
closed shop and any reduction of the 12-hour-day, 7- 
day workweek, and his refusal to negotiate on these 
matters with union leaders touched off the bitter steel 
strike of 1919. (See labor, organized,) Within the 
steel industry itself he promoted cooperation among 
firms rather than competition. The town of Gary, Ind„ 
builtby U.S. Steel, was named for him. Gary was born 
near Wheaton, Ill., in 1846 and became a lawyer in 
1868, after a desultory career that included school- 
teaching. As a lawyer he was brilliant and successful, 
and he served as a judge in Du Page County (1882- 
90), He thereafter sat on the boards of various rail¬ 
ways and industrial corporations. In 1898 he orga¬ 
nized and became president of the Federal Steel Co,, 
which led to his selection by Morgan to form the U.S, 
Steel Corp, (See iron and steel industry.) 

GXm, Horatio [c. 1728-1806) 

American general in Revolutmar)i Warf Hon¬ 
ored for victor)! over Burgoyne at Saratoga/ 
Suffered disastrous defeat at Camden, S. C., 1780 

After serving as an officer in the British army during 
the french aNd Indian war, Horatio Gates returned 
to England in 1765, retiring as a major seven years 
later. With george Washington’s encouragement 


British-born (c, 1728) Gates went to live in Virginia in 
1772, and when the revolutionary war began he 
accepted a commission as brigadier general in the 
continental army. In 1776 he was m ade major gen¬ 
eral and given command of the northern department, 

In the crucial Battle of Saratoga (1777), Gates 
commanded the army that defeated Gen. john 
burgoyne, becoming a national hero and a favorite 
of Congress, which appointed him president of the 
Board of War. Gates lost some of his luster when he 
became implicated in the conway cabal (1777), an 
attempt by some members of Congress to use him in 
their effort to oust Washington. In 1780 Gates was 
given command of the army in the South, where Con¬ 
tinental troops were being desperately pressed by 
British regulars. His forces suffered a disastrous defeat 
at the hands of Gen. Charles Cornwallis near 
Camden, S,C,, and Gates was promptly replaced by 
Gen. NATHANAEL. GREENE, Congress ordered an in¬ 
quiry into Gates’s conduct at Camden, but the inquiry 
was never held, and in 1782 the order was repealed. 
From then until the end of the war. Gates served at 
Washington’s headquarters, After the war he remained 
at his Virginia plantation until 1790, when he moved 
to New York. He served one term (1800-01) in the 
New York legislature and died in 1806, 

GAm,Thomasic, 1558-1621) 

Governor of Va„ 1611-14/ His shipwreck en 

route to America probably inspired Shake¬ 
speare’s The Tempest 

Named first grantee in the London Company’s 1606 
charter to colonize Jamestown, English-born (c. 
1558) Sir Thomas Gates, as lieutenant governor of the 
Colony, set sail for America in 1609 with a fleet of 
nine ships carrying 500 settlers. But his ship and one 
other foundered in a storm, and for nine months 
Gates and his followers lived in the Bermudas while 
rebuilding their vessels. One of the party, William 
Strachey, wrote an account of the adventure (hat is 
believed to have inspired Shakespeare’s The Tempest, 
Driven on by Gates, the stranded company readied 
their ships and sailed, in 1610, for Virginia, Arriving 
there. Gates found that Gov, thomas de la warr had 
returned to England, The remaining Colonists were in 
such wretched condition, that Gates determined to 
take them home, The, Colony was saved, however, 
when Gates’ fleet was Intercepted by De La Wards 
returning relief expedition. From 1611 to 1614, Gates 
was Colonial governor, He died in England in 1621, 
See Wesley E Craven: The Southern Colonies in the 
17th Century. 

GATLING GUN 

First successful machine gun, invented by li I 

Gatling, 1862/ Adopted by U.S, Army, 1866 

An early, crank-operated machine gun, the Galling 
gun was invented by a North Carolina-born physi¬ 


cian, R. J, Gatling, in 1862. The gun’s potential was at 
first underestimated by the military, and the weapon 
was ignored during the civil war, although several of 
the guns were positioned to guard The New York Times 
offices during the New York draft riots of 1863. 
Formally adopted by the U.S, military in 1866, the 
original Gatling gun had six (later more) rotating 
barrels that were fed from a magazine as the gunner 
turned a crank to fire the weapon, which was mounted 
on an artillery carriage. The Gatling gun eventually 
saw service with the Army in the West, on Navy ships 
and at San Juan Flill in the spanish-american war, 
as well as with, other armies around the world. Not 
until 1911 did the U.S. replace the weapon with re¬ 
coil-operated machine guns of a more efficient and 
lighter design, 

GEDmS, James (1763-1838) 

lawyer, judge, self-taught engineer/ Became 
canal expert, worked on Erie and Champlain 
canals 

A New York businessman turned lawyer and politi¬ 
cian, James Geddes, as a self-taught engineer, became 
an authority on the construction of the canal.s that 
were to .spur the young nation’s economic develop¬ 
ment, While serving in the N.Y, State Assembly in 
1804, Geddes first became interested in the possibility 
of a canal connecting the Great Lakes and the Hudson 
River, He himself ran the first survey for such a wa¬ 
terway in 1808 on orders from Simeon DeWitte, state 
surveyor-general. Continuing his political life Geddes 
served as a county judge in 1809 and then as a rep¬ 
resentative in the Congress (1813,-15), before acting 
(1816-22) as one of four principal engineers on the 
Erie and Champlain canals which, when completed in 
1825, soon made New York City the nation’s leading 
port, In 1822 Geddes surveyed a canal for Ohio lead¬ 
ing from the Ohio River to Lake Erie; five years later, 
for the Federal Government, he investigated a route 
for the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

Bom near Carlisle, Pa„ in 1763, Geddes moved to 
New York in 1794 to pioneer in the salt industry 
around Syracuse. He studied law, was admitted to the 
bar and entered politics , as a justice of the peace in 
1800, He died in New York in 1838, 

GEHRIG, Lou {Henry Louis) (1903-1941) 

New York Yankees first baseman, 1925-39/ 

PIayed record 2130 consecutive games/ Elected 
BaseballHallof Fame, 1939 

Though he played for most of his major league career, 
ill the shadow of his teammate, home run king babe 
RUTH, Lou Gehrig is regarded as one of the great hit¬ 
ters in baseball history, First ba,seman for the New 
York Yankees of the American League from 1925 to 
i 939, Gehrig established a record by playing in 2130 
consecutive games and was voted “most valuable 
player” four times. “Larrupin’ Lou,” as he was called, 


had a lifetime batting average of .341, with a total of 
493 home runs, He participated in seven World Series, 
batting .361. 

Born in New York City (1903), Gehrig was signed 
by the Yankees in 1923 while attending Columbia 
University, He spent two years with the Hartford farm 
club before becoming first baseman for the Yankees, 
a position he held for almost 14 seasons. Stricken with 
amyotrophic lateral sclerosis, a form of paralysis, 
Gehrig died in the Bronx, N.Y, in 1941, but not be¬ 
fore he was elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame in. 1939. 

GEMINI SPACE PROGRAM (stc National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration) 

GENET, Edmond Charles Edouard (1763-1834) 

As French minister to U.S, attempted, in 1793, to 
influence American foreign policy/ Removed 
frompost at US, demand 

Edmond Genet, the first French minister sent to the 
U,S, after the French Revolution, arrived in 1793 
while the country was in the midst of a heated for- 
eip-policy debate, President george Washington 
wished to keep his weak new nation out of the hostili¬ 
ties then raging in Europe, American friends of 
France, on the other hand, felt that the U.S, owed 
France something in return for the help she had given 
America during the revolutionary war, 

An impulsive man of 30, Genffi believed that, given 
the popular enthusiasm for the French, proselytizing 
would swing U.S, policy in France’s favor, Attracting 
crowds wherever he went, the impetuous diplomat, 
known as Citizen Gen6t, purposely stined up vehe¬ 
ment pro-French feeling. His disregard of President 
Washington’sl793ProclamationofNeutralitybysend- 
ing out American privateers against British shipping 
strained U.S, relations with France (see France, un¬ 
declared War with), and when he also appeared 
intent on appealing directly to the American people, 
tile irate American government demanded his recall 
to Paris. Stripped of his post, Edmond GenSt decided, 
nevertheless, to,remain in the New World, Setfiing in 
New York, he married the daughter of Gov, George 
CLINTON, became a U,S, citizen and lived the life of 
a farmer until his death in 1834, 

GENEVA CONFERENCE (1955) 

Summit meeting of President Dwight D, Eisen¬ 
hower with Soviet, French and British leaders at 
Geneva, Switzerland, July 18-23,1955/ Resulted 
in temporary thaw in Cold War 

By 1955, with the unyielding Joseph Stalin dead and 
the KOREAN WAR over, the time seemed right on both 
sides of the Iron Curtain for an easing of cold war 
tensions. On July 18,1955, U.S. President dwightd, 
EISENHOWER joined in a summit meeting with Soviet, 
French and British leaders at Geneva, Switzerland, 
where the Big Four convened in the Palace of Na- 
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tions. From the outset an air of amiability surrounded 
the summit, The Soviet delegation, headed by Pre¬ 
mier Nikolai Bulganin and Communist Party Secre¬ 
tary Nikita Khrushchev, proposed that all foreign 
troops he withdrawn from Europe—a suggestion the 
West found unacceptable. President Eisenhower put 
forth an “open skies” arms limitation proposal-en¬ 
visioning a mutual exchange of Soviet and Western 
military blueprints and aerial inspection of each side’s 
missile bases. This the Soviets labeled unworkable. 
The problem of German reuniflcation proved intrac¬ 
table, But the rhetoric on both sides reflected moder¬ 
ation, and there was talk of a new and friendly “spirit 
of Geneva” in East-West relations. When the confer¬ 
ence came to a close on July 23, the leaders went home 
leaving outstanding problems to a subsequent foreign 
ministers’ conference, which broke down mainly on 
issues of German reuniflcation and disarmament, The 
“spirit of Geneva” was short-lived, but the meeting 
marked the dawning of a new era in which the leaders 
of the Western nations and the Soviet Union at last 
began to talk face to face about the problems of world 



GENEVA CONVENTIONS: RULES OF WAR 

International rules governing conduct of war/ 

First promulgated at Geneva, Switzerland, 1864 

InAugust, 1864, at Geneva, Switzerland, 12European 
nations signed the Geneva Convention for the Ame¬ 
lioration of the Condition of the Wounded and Sick 
of the Armies in the Field, pledging the adherents not 
to fire upon enemy medical personnel, to provide for 
the humane treatment of captured enemy wounded, 
to respect the neutrality of civilians and to assure rec¬ 
ognition of the RED CROSS emblem as an international 
symbol of mercy. This first of the Geneva conven¬ 
tions, as revised in 1868, was soon subscribed to by 
most of the world’s nations, including the U.S, Subse¬ 
quent conventions in 1906,1929 and 1949 broadened 
the rules of war to further protect hospital ships and 
other medical units, to guarantee the humane treat¬ 
ment of prisoners of war and to prevent civilian casu¬ 
alties, The Geneva conventions, which today most 
nations of the world are officially committed to honor, 
have been supplemented by the work of the Hague 
PEACE CONFERENCES, which proscribe such practices 
as the use of poison gas, and by recent international 
agreements also restricting chemical and biological 
warfare, 

GENTLEMEN’S AGREEMENT {1907) 

Secret agreement between Japan and U, S. to curb 

Japanese immigration 

Strong resentment among Californians over a rising 
tide of Japanese immigrant labor around the turn of 
the century resulted in the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 
1907, After 1885 more than 100,000 Japanese had 
poured into the U.S„ settling mostly in California 


where they aroused local opposition by their willing¬ 
ness to work at lower wages than American laborers, 
while reviving old fears of the “yellow peril,” In re¬ 
sponse to the vehement feeling in California, Con¬ 
gress in 1907 was on the verge of passing legislation 
to cut off Japanese immigration altogether—as had 
been done with respect to the Chinese in the Chinese 
EXCLUSION ACTS of 1882 and 1892. At this point the 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT Administration stepped into 
the picture and, in the interest of preserving good 
jAPAN-u.s, RELATIONS, concluded the secret Gentle¬ 
men’s Agreement, In it the Japanese government is 
presumed to have pledged to stop issuing passports to 
Japanese laborers in exchange for a U.S, promise not 
to pass an exclusion law. Although no specific Japa¬ 
nese exclusion act was ever passed, a quota was placed 
on Japanese immigration in the Immigration Act of 
1924, (See JOHNSON-REED ACT.) 

See Charles E. Neu: An Uncertain Friendship: Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt and Japan, 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, U.S. 

Government agency founded 1879 to make basic 

maps/Also keeps track of mineral and water re¬ 
sources 

Best known for its making of detailed topographical 
and geological maps of the territory encompassed 
within the nation’s boundaries, the U.S, Geological 
Survey (USGS) has calculated the heights of Amer¬ 
ica’s mountains and the volume of the water flowing 
in her streams and rivers, while also locating the 
places where valuable minerals and petroleum are 
most apt to be found beneath the earth’s surface at 
home and abroad. For nearly a century the survey has 
done inestimable service in the development of the 
nation and in the exploitation as well as the conserva¬ 
tion of its rival natural resources. 

Founded by an act of Congress in 1879, the USGS 
was established as part of the U.S. department of 
THE INTERIOR, The suiwey’s tasks were defined as 
“classification of the public lands, and the examina¬ 
tion of the geological structure, mineral resources,, 
and products of the national domain,” In 1962 this 
mandate was expanded to include similar explora¬ 
tions beyond U.S, borders. 

When the survey was founded, much of the far West 
was still unexplored. The first director of the USGS, 
Clarence King, had previously headed a congres¬ 
sional survey of the region between eastern Colorado 
and California. His work was an example of thorough 
exploratory field research ranking in value with the 
exploration of the Colorado River by john wesley 
POWELL, who became the survey’s second director in 
1881, 

Today’s Geological Survey combines science and 
exploration with enforcement and regulatory duties. 
It investigates, surveys and maps the topography, ge¬ 
ology and mineral resources of the nation. Its scien¬ 
tists study earthquakes, volcanoes and the forces that 


shape the earth and its continents. As part of the De¬ 
partment of the Interior, the survey oversees and en¬ 
forces regulations with respect to private companies’ 
exploitation of oil, gas and mineral resources on Fed¬ 
eral land, Indian land and the outer continental shelf. 
In the course of its work the USGS has made many 
contributions to the science of geology. It has pio¬ 
neered the use of aircraft and spacecraft for the find¬ 
ing of mineral resources and for mapmaking. The 
survey’s list of achievements ranges from the first ac¬ 
curate measurement of the amount of water that flows 
through the mouth of the Amazon River to making 
the first detailed map of another planet—from data 
gathered by the Mariner 9 spacecraft, which orbited 
Mars in 1972, 

GEORGE III (i7iS-i^20) 

, King of Great Britain and Ireland, 1760-1820/ 
Pursued policies that led to Revolutionary War 
and loss of American Colonies 

When he ascended the throne in 1760, Britain’s King 
George III lost no time in heeding his mother’s words, 
“George, be King!” First he ousted popular Prime 
Minister William Pitt and, passing out royal gifts and 
favors to the right people, won control over Parlia¬ 
ment. Then, through a series of subservient prime 
niinisters-George Grenville, Charles Townshend 
and Lord North-the king sought to tighten his con¬ 
trol over the American Colonies, particularly to levy 
taxes on them to help pay off the staggering debt Brit¬ 
ain had incurred during the french and Indian war. 
The Colonists balked and George and his ministers 
gave ground, but not enough to prevent the outbreak 
of the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, When he bowed to the 
inevitable after Cornwallis’ surrender at Yorktown in 
1781, . George III showed a generous spirit, telling 
JOHN ADAMS, the first U.S, Minister to Britain, that he 
was glad to “meet the friendship of the United States 
as an independent power.” While the young nation 
prospered, the king suffered steadily worsening fits of 
insanity, the first as early as 1765, and from 1811 till 
his death in 1820 was hopelessly mad, 

GEORGEJ-hnry{m9-1897) 

Reformer, author/ Leader of worldwide single’ 
tax movement in last quarter of 19th century 

Forced by his family’s poverty to leave school and go 
to work at the age of 14, Philadelphia-born (1839) 
Henry George thereafter toiled in a number of un¬ 
skilled trades for low wages until 1857, when he trav¬ 
eled the breadth of the country to California where he 
eventually became a newspaperman. Motivated by 
his own experience with poverty and seeing the num¬ 
bers of the poor multiplying even while the American 
nation as a whole increased its wealth, George came 
to the conclusion that the paradox of poverty in the 
midst of plenty could best be solved by a single tax 
upon landholders. Poverty existed, he believed, be¬ 


cause the rents and other income obtained from the 
land and its natural resources served to enrich only a 
small body of wealthy landowners. In his pamphlet, 
Our Land and Land Policy (1871), and his widely read 
book, Progress and Poverty (1879), George argued 
that a single tax on land could make any other form 
of taxation unnecessary, while at the same time curing 
poverty in the world. Progress and Poverty won him 
millions of readers in many nations, and his single-tax 
movement had an impact upon tax reform in some 
Western states as well as in Britain, Canada, Australia 
and Europe. Twice George descended into the rough 
and tumble of New York mayoral politics. He ran un¬ 
successfully for mayor in 1886, and running again in 
1897, he died of apoplexy just a few days before the 
election. 

See Steven B, Cord: Henry George: Dreamer or 
Realist? 

GEORGIA, STATE OF 

Fourth state to ratify U.S. Constitution, Jan. 2, 
1788/ Area, 58,876 sq. ml/ Pop., 4,589,575 
{197(1)/ Capital, Atlanta; pop., 497,421 {1970)/ 
Chartered as Colony, 1732/ In pre-Civil War 
era became largest cotton’producing state/ 
Seceded from Union, 1861/ Became increas¬ 
ingly industrialized after Reconstruction 

The backdrop for the most famous novel ever written 
about the South, Gone with the Wind, Georgia 
achieved its antebellum zenith of prosperity and gen¬ 
tility on the strength of its slavery-based cotton cul¬ 
ture. Then, quickly, Georgia siilfered the ravages of 
the CIVIL WAR and emerged from the severe experi¬ 
ence of postwar reconstruction only to find itself 
caught up in a whirlwind of change unleashed by the 
emancipation of the slave and the full flowering of the 
industrial revolution in America, Indeed, in Georgia’s 
development, like that of the whole South, Civil War 
and Reconstruction stand like the twin peaks of a 
great divide in time. 

Geographically, Georgia is divided into three 
parts-the mountainous north, tail end of the Appa¬ 
lachian chain, which flattens out into the rich central 
Piedmont plateau and ends in low tidal lands to the 
southeast. What is now Georgia was first explored by 
Spanish soldier of fortune hernando de soto about 
1540, In 1663, despite Spanish claims to it, the region 
was included in a huge tract of land that Charles II 
granted to the eight proprietors of Carolina, For al¬ 
most a century the territory remained the object of 
dispute between Spain, which controlled Florida to 
the south, and England, Finally, in 1732, George II 
chartered Georgia as an independent Colony to serve 
as a buffer zone between the Spanish in Florida and 
the French in Louisiana, Georgia was named in the 
king’s honor and became the 13th and last of the 13 
original Colonies, 

Initially chartered as an enormous east-west strip 
between the Savannah and Altamaha rivers, extend- 
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ing from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans, the Col¬ 
ony was formed by a group led by james Edward 
OGLETHORPE, An idealist, Oglethorpe envisioned 
Georgia mainly as a refuge for imprisoned English 
debtors, The trustees banned the importation of rum 
and brandy and outlawed slavery. The first settlers, 
112 in number, arrived in 1733 to form the settlement 
of Savannah, 

Over the next decade the Spanish tried repeatedly 
and unsuccessfully to oust the British and were finally 
defeated in the Battle of Bloody Marsh (1742). The 
early settlers received grants of 50 acres of land per 
person, with a maximum of 500 acres per family—a 
stricture aimed at preventing the rise of a highly strati¬ 
fied society, Although Georgia’s trustees wanted an 
economy based on silk, and required that each settler 
plant a certain number of mulberry trees to encourage 
the proliferation of silkworms, neither the trees nor 
the worms flourished in Georgia’s hot climate. More¬ 
over, the settlers soon opposed the policy of restricted 
land grants and the bans on spirits and slavery, which 
hampered both large-scale farming and trade with the 
West Indies. Gradually these restrictions were re¬ 
voked: Permissible land holdings rose to 2000 acres in 
1740, rum imports were permitted in 1742 and slaves 
began to appear in 1750. 

The British Crown took over direct governance of 
the Colony in 1754 at the start of an era of prosperity. 
Following the french and Indian war, Georgia’s 
southern border was fixed at the St. Marys River, and 
its western border along the Mississippi River, During 
the REVOLUTIONARY WAR Georgia was slow to join the 
Continental cause, largely because of the underde-: 
veloped state of its political institutions. The Colony 
was not represented at the stamp act congress, but 
it did send representatives to the Second continen¬ 
tal congress. In 1778 the British subjugated the state 
and captured Savannah, occupying it until 1782, With 
the end of the war, Georgia, anticipating a strong na¬ 
tional role because of its large landholdings, was the 
fourth state to ratify the new u.s. constitution, 

Georgia’s early development's a state was ham¬ 
pered by the yazoo land frauds (1795), and in 1802 
it ceded to the Federal Government the Western lands 
that became the states of Alabama and Mississippi— 
leaving it with approximately its present , area of 
58,876 sq, mi. The cession agreement called for the 
Federal Government to clear Georgia of the Chero¬ 
kee Indians, although they had adopted white ways, 
even to the extent of running factories and businesses 
and establishing their own schools. By 1838 the 
Indians had been evicted (see cherokee nation v, 
GEORGIA), opening a vast acreage for plantations. 
Rapidly Georgia rose to become the nation’s largest 
cotton-producing state, employing the plantation sys¬ 
tem and slave labor. 

On Januai 7 19, 1861, Georgia seceded from the 
Union, During the civil war the state supplied the 
Confederacy with most of its food until it suffered the 
devastation of Sherman’s March to the Sea, which 


began with the burning, in mid-November, 1864, of 
ATLANTA, Georgia’s largest city, Georgia was read¬ 
mitted to the Union in 1868, but its expulsion of 
Negro members of the legislature resulted in Federal 
control over its affairs until 1871. During recon¬ 
struction, the plantation system began to break up, 
with the resultant emergence of sharecroppers and 
TENANT FARMERS, By the end of the 19th century the 
impoverishment of the soil after more than half a 
century of continuous use for cotton and the appear¬ 
ance of the boll WEEVIL forced Georgia’s planters to 
switch to more diversified farming. 

In the 20th century Georgia has turned increasingly 
toward industrialization. Today it ranks second in 
producing lumber and is a primary source of turpen¬ 
tine and pulp; it is also a major producer of textiles, 
peaches, cotton, peanuts, tobacco products, marble 
and gravel. By 1970 Georgia’s population stood at 
4,589,575, a 16 percent increase over 1960, and Geor¬ 
gians could point with pride to the state’s vigorous 
economic growth. 


GERMANY-U.S. RELATIONS 

Complicated by economic and polilical rivalry 
following German unification in 1871/ ul 
helped defeat Germany in W.W. 1,1917-18/ U. S, 
interceded to ease Germanfinancial crisis caused 
by war reparations, 1920s/ U.S. again fought 
Germany during W.W. If 1941-45/ U.S aided 
W. Germany’s post-W.W. H economic recovery 


Coming of age as great powers during the final dec¬ 
ades of the 19th century, both the U.S. and.Germany 
were destined soon to play leading roles on the world 
stage. Simultaneously both nations industrialized ex¬ 
tensively, a feat that led to mutual respect for each 
country’s economic achievement. However, funda¬ 
mental differences in political philosophy between 
the authoritarian government of Germany and the 
republican democracy of the U.S. could not help but 
promote political rivalry. 

Until the Prussian statesman Otto von Bismarck 
engineered German national unity under the aegis of 
Prussia in 1871, Germany had been a mere collection 
of often antagonistic princely states. The history of 
relations between Germany and the U.S, before Ger¬ 
man unification was largely the story of German emi¬ 
gration to America, Some Germans came to improve 
their economic lot; others came to partake of the 
American experiment in democracy. Whatever their 
motives, Germans have succumbed to the lure of the 
New World since the days of peter minuit, the Rhine¬ 
lander who bought New York from the Indians on 
behalf of the Dutch. The American Revolution saw 
Germans fighting on both sides: the German baron 
VON STEUBEN as drillmastcr for Washington’s army; 
29,875 HESSIANS as paid mercenaries of the British 
Crown. After 1848, with the potato famine and the 
failure of liberal revolution in Europe, the flow of 
German immigration to America became a flood. 




Despite these human ties, economic rivalry and po¬ 
litical antagonism poisoned U.S,-German relations 
for decades after the establishment of modern Ger¬ 
many. With accession to the throne by the unstable 
and militaristic Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1888, Germany 
was no longer satisfied simply to wield power on the 
continent of Europe, but desired a global role as well. 
In the great powers’ final imperial rush for colonial 
territory just before the start of world war i, Ger¬ 
many’s ambitions clashed with U.S, interests in 
Samoa and Mexico. 

When tangled European alliances culminated in 
W.W, I, the U.S. at first determined to keep out of 
what it regarded as a senseless conflict. Nonetheless, 
American sentiments lay largely on the side of Britain 
and France and against the kaiser. Despite the 
olTense given to the sizable German-American com¬ 
munity in the U.S,, President WOODROW WILSON sup¬ 
plied war material and credits to the Allied side. 
Americans were aroused when the Germans torpe¬ 
doed the British ocean Imr Lusitania in May, 1915, 
killing 128 Americans on board. The U.S, severed 
diplomatic relations with Germany in February, 1917, 
over Berlin’s unrestricted use of submarine warfare 
and its covert plans to win the aid of Mexico and 
Japan against the U.S. (See zimmermann note.) In 
April, 1917, America declared war on Germany. 

After the World War I armistice in November, 1918, 
President Wilson worked for a peace based on inter¬ 
national cooperation through the league of nations. 
In this, aim Wilson was thwarted by the U.S. Senate, 
which rejected the treaty of Versailles and mem¬ 
bership in the league, and by France, which was more 
intent on revenge and protection against a revived 
Germany. Following Wilson’s physical collapse, the 
US, signed a separate peace with Germany and sank 
into isolationism. 

The U.S,, however, did not ignore events in Europe, 
Concerned over the crippling reparations payments 
that the Allied Powers had forced on Germany, 
Washington sought to reduce the sum. (See dawes 
PLAN.) At the same time American investors lent some 
$2,2 billion, between 1924 and 1931, to foster German 
recovery. But after the 1929 Wall Street crash, the 
German economy collapsed, and by 1933 the ensuing 
financial crisis had combined with widespread Ger¬ 
man resentment over World War I peace terms to 
bring Adolf Hitler to power as Germany’s dictator. 

As war clouds again gathered over Europe, the U.S. 
at first reacted to the rise of Hitler and his rearmament 
of Germany as it had to Kaiser Wilhelm—by remain¬ 
ing aloof. Though Americans were openly critical of 
Nazi persecution of Germany’s Jews, neither Hitler’s 
seizure of Austria in 1938 nor Germany’s subsequent 
absorption of Czechoslovakia brought more than a 
diplom a tic protest from Washington. When Germany 
attacked Poland in September, 1939, triggering 
WORLD WAR II, the U.l invoked neutrality. But 
American sympathy for the European democracies 
was strong, and the fall of France in 1940 and Britain’s 


ensuing desperation jolted America into a more active 
stance against Hitler. (See lend-lease act.) Finally, 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem¬ 
ber 7,1941, and the U.S, declaration of war against 
Japan, Hitler, as Japan’s ally, declared war on the U.S, 

Germany proved no match for the powerful Allied 
forces marshaled against her, and upon Berlin’s sur¬ 
render in May, 1945, the victorious Allies divided 
Germany into four occupation zones, arraigning cap¬ 
tured Nazi leaders for war crimes at the Nuremberg 
TRIALS. Washington’s postwar policy toward con¬ 
quered Germany combined massive economic aid for 
its internal reconstruction with a firm program of de¬ 
nazification aimed at ensuring that Germany would 
not again fall prey to dictatorship, In short order, 
however, the Soviet Union balked at cooperation with 
the West on the future of Germany, More fearful of 
possible Soviet aggression than of any danger from a 
German renascence, the Western Allies combined 
their three occupation zones to create the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany; for their part, the Russians set up 
a Communist state in East Germany, the German 
Democratic Republic, Under the leadership of 
staunchly anti-Nazi and anti-Commimist Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, West Germany rose phoenixlike 
from the ashes of war to become one of the world’s 
great economic powers. The politically stable Aden¬ 
auer government was permitted to rearm and to join 
the north ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION in 1955, 

Increa.singly close ties were thereafter woven be¬ 
tween America and Germany, Twice in the postwar 
era, in 1948-49 and 1961, the U.S. faced up to serious 
Soviet challenges to Western—and West German- 
rights in Berlin, (See BERLIN CRISES.) As a result the 
German people gave visible proof of their strong pro- 
American attitude with an emotional welcome for the 
visiting President John f. Kennedy in 1963. By the 
1970s West Germany’s prosperous economy was fully 
integrated into the European Common Market, and 
its domestic politics were actively democratic, Under 
Chancellor Willy Brandt Germany’s foreign policy of 
reconciliation with its World War II Soviet and East¬ 
ern European enemies held out the promise for last¬ 
ing stability and peace in Europe for the first time in 
modenvhistory, while-witli Germany’s major polit¬ 
ical parties also committed to firm American links— 
the prospects for continued warm U.S.-German rela¬ 
tions seemed bright. 

GERONIMO (c,i529-/P{)9) 

Apache war chief/. Led raids in Mexico and 

U.S/Surrendereho U.S. troops, 1886 

The slaughter of his entire family by Mexicans when 
he was a young man turned Geronimo, who, by his 
own accountj was born in Arizona in 1829, from a 
peaceful Indian into a bold warrior. Originally named 
Goyathlay (“one who yawns”), Geronimo (Spanish 
for Jerome) joined a fierce band of Mexican Apaches 
known as Chiricahuas, and with them took part in 
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raids in northern Mexico and across the border into 
U,S, territory, Through his cunning and ferocity he 
became chief of the Chiricahuas, and his highly pub¬ 
licized raids provoked a national clamor for his cap¬ 
ture and detention, 

In 1876 Federal authorities forced Geronimo and 
his followers onto a reservation at San Carlos, Ariz,, 
described as “Hell’s Forty Acres.” Geronimo soon 
fled to Mexico but was recaptured and returned. 
Three times after 1881 he escaped to resume raiding. 
In 1885 Geronimo fled detention for the last time. 
With only 35 warriors, he had eight half-grown boys 
and 101 women and ehildren to care for. For a year 
the band ranged over Arizona and New Mexico, pur¬ 
sued relentlessly by more than 5000 U.S. troops and 
500 Indian auxiliaries, Exhausted and hopelessly out¬ 
numbered, Geronimo finally surrendered in 1886. 
After imprisonment at Pensacola, Fla., Geronimo was 
resettled at Fort Sill, Okla. Following a drinking spree 
in 1909 he fell off'his horse, lay on the chilled ground 
all night and died of pneumonia—the last of the great 
Apache chiefs. 

GEm;Elbridgeil744-}8I4) 

Member of Continental Congress, 1776-85/ 

Governor of Massachusetts, 1810-12/ Signedbill 

redistricting state, leading to term "gerryman-, 

der"/ Vice President under Madison, 18H-14 

Although Elbridge Gerry was a signer of both the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE and the U.S. 
CONSTITUTION, he is best remembered today as the 
inspiration for the term gerrymander. Born at Mar¬ 
blehead, Mass, (1744), and a graduate of Harvard 
(1762), Gerry was first elected to public oice as a 
representative to the General Court of Massachusetts 
(1772-74), Encouraged by his friend samuel adams, 
Gerry worked on behalf of the rebel cause, serving in 
the Continental Congress, from 1776 until 1785, and 
as a delegate to the constitutional convention in 
1787. A follower of thomas jefferson, Gerry served 
in the U.S, House of Representatives (1789-93) and in 
1797 was one of the U.S. negotiators who resisted 
French pressures in the notorious xyz affair with 
France. As governor of Massachusetts (1810-12), he 
signed, in 1812, controversial legislation redistricting 
the state in such a way that a democratic-repub¬ 
lican majority was obtained in the state senate, hence 
giving his name to the practice thereafter known as 
the gerrymander, Although Gerry was defeated for 
reelection in 1812, he was nominated and elected the 
same year as Vice President under james madison. 
Gerry died in office on Nov, 23,1814. 

GERRYMANDER 

Term for tailoring voting districts for partisan 

advantage/ Named for Elbridge Gerry, 1812 

Coined in 1812 during elbridge gerry’s tenure as 
democratic-republican governor of Massachu¬ 


setts, the term “gerrymander” referred to Gerry’s 
complicity in redrawing state senatorial districts in 
such a way as to insure the election of a majority of 
his fellow, party members. One district was so gro¬ 
tesquely carved up that its curling, twisting shape was 
caricatured as a salamander’s, and when Gerry signed 
the redistricting bill, it was quickly disparaged as the 
“gerrymander” act. 

To stop this practice, some states eventually re¬ 
quired that voting districts be contiguous, compact 
and have approximately equal population; and in 
1964 the Supreme Court, in two “one man, one vote” 
decisions, which evolved from the baker v, carr de¬ 
cision two years earlier, ruled that both congressional 
and state legislative voting districts must be of ap¬ 
proximately equal population. 

GERSHWIN, George (1898-1937) 

Popular composer/ Wrote Rhapsody in Blue and 
scoresfor Of Thee I Sing, Lady Be Good, Porgy 
and Bess and other musicals 

While not the first composer to combine jazz motifs 
with serious music, George Gershwin was the most 
successful. His Rhapsody in Blue (1923), first per¬ 
formed by PAUL WHITEMAN in 1924, brought Gersh¬ 
win wealth and international acclaim as the originator 
of a unique musical idiom. 

Born in Brooklyn, N.Y. (1898), to an unmusical 
family named Gershvin, he began taking piano les¬ 
sons when he was 12. At 15 Gershwin became a song 
plugger in Tin Pan Alley, and in 1916 his first song, 
“When You Want ‘Em You Can’t Get ‘Em” was pub¬ 
lished. His first big success was “Swanee” (1919), as 
sung by al jolson. Gershwin’s first musical comedy. 
La, La, Lucille, appeared in 1919. He went on to write 
some 30 musical comedies for the stage and films, 
with most of the lyrics provided by his brother Ira, 
Am ong his successes were Lady Be Good (1 924), Funny 
Face (1927) and Of Thee 1 Sing (1931), the first mu¬ 
sical comedy to win a Pulitzer Prize in drama, 
Gershwin first combined jazz and serious music 
with a one-act opera, 135th Street (1923). It led 
Whiteman to invite him to write a similar, serious or¬ 
chestral work which resulted in the triumphant 1924 
presentation q 9 Rhapsody in Blue. The tone poemA/t 
American in Paris (1928), and the opera Porgy and 
Bess (1935), followed. After 1935 Gershwin wrote 
only for motion pictures. He died in Los Angeles of 
a brain tumor in 1937 at age 39. 

GETTYSBURG, BATTLE OF (see Civil War) 

GETTYSBURG ADDRESS (1863) 

Lincoln’s classic dedication of Gettysburg, Pa., 
national cemetery 

Abraham Lincoln had been invited to the dedication 
of the new national cemetery at Gettysburg, Pa., on 
Nov, 19,1863, almost as an afterthought by the ceme¬ 


tery commission. He was expected to make a few re¬ 
marks after the famous orator edward everett had 
finished speaking. 

Some 15,000 people gathered on Cemetery Ridge, 
the site of the 17-acre cemetery, which was still strewn 
with the debris of July’s three-day battle that had 
marked the failure of the Confederacy’s last great 
CIVIL war olTenslve, After Everett’s two-hour address 
Lincoln read his short speech, which was over before 
a photographer could adjust his cumbersome camera 
and take the President’s picture. Only perfunctory 
handclapping greeted Lincoln’s effort, and he later 
whispered to an aide: “That speech went sour,” But 
the next day Everett wrote to Lincoln: “I should be 
glad if I could flatter myself that I came as near to the 
central idea of the occasion in two hours, as you did 
in two minutes,” Lincoln quickly replied: “In our re¬ 
spective parts yesterday, you could not have been ex¬ 
cused to make a short address, nor I a long one. I am 
pleased to know that, in your judgment, the little I did 
say was not entirely a failure.” 

Newspaper comment on Lincoln’s speech was 
mixed, ranging from the Harrisburg (Pa.) Patriot &. 
Union's reaction, “We will skip over the silly re¬ 
marks of the President” to the judgment of a Chicago 
Tribune reporter: "The dedicatory remarks of Presi¬ 
dent Lincoln will live among the annals of man.” And 
over the years the Gettysburg Address has come to be 
regarded as one of the most profound expressions of 
the democratic ideal in the English language. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address: “Four score and 
seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this con¬ 
tinent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedi¬ 
cated to the proposition that all men are created 
equ al, Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation or any nation so conceived and so 
dedicated, can long endure. We are met on a great 
battle-field of that war. We have come to dedicate a 
portion of that field, as a final resting place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do 
this. But, ill a larger sense, we can not dedicate—we 
can not consecrate—we can not hallow—this ground. 
The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, 
have consecrated it, far above our poor power to add 
or detract, The world will little note, nor long remem¬ 
ber what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here, It is for us the living, rather, to be dedicated 
here to the unfinished work which they who fought 
here have thus far so nobly advanced. It. is rather for 
us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us—that from these honored dead we take in¬ 
creased devotion to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion-that we here highly re¬ 
solve that these dead shall not have died in vain—that 
this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of free¬ 
dom—and that government of. the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from. , the 
earth,” 

See W. E, Barton; Lincoln at Gettysburg, 


GHENT, TREATY OF (1814) 

Ended War of 1812/ Signed by British and U.S. 

repimntatives at Ghent, Belgium 

Britain and the U.S. began peace talks to end the war 
OF i8i2 soon after that conflict began. But these talks 
collapsed when Britain refused to cease its practice of 
impressing American seamen. By 1814 both sides had 
suffered heavy losses—the U.S. on land, including the 
burning of Washington; Britain at sea, where it had 
been badly hurt by American privateers, British ne¬ 
gotiators finally met the American commissioners— 
HENRY CLAY, Jonathan Russell, James Bayard, john 
QUINCY ADAMS and ALBERT GALLATIN~at Ghent, 
Belgium, in August, 1814. The talks quickly dead¬ 
locked over Britain’s demand for an Indian buffer 
.state between Canada and the U.S, in the Northwest, 
control of the Great Lakes and cession of territory in 
Maine. Then, in October, came news of British de¬ 
feats at Plattsburgh and Baltimore, plus more damag¬ 
ing raids by American privateers. The British decided 
to seek a peace without territorial gains, and the 
Americans decided to forget about impressment, The 
treaty that was signed at Ghent, Dec. 24, 1814, re¬ 
stored the status quo ante helium (no territory changed 
hands). Questions involving fishing rights and the 
U.S.-Canadian border were to be settled by joint 
commissions of the two nations. But before the treaty 
was ratified by the U.S. on Feb, 16,1815, Britain made 
a final gamble for territory, which ended with Gen, 
ANDREW JACKSON’S Slaughter of a British army at New 
Orleans, on Jan. 8,1815, 

GHOST DANCE UPRISING (see Mian Wars; 
Wounded Knee) 

GIBBONS, James Cardinal (1834-1921) 

Catholic leader/ Named archbishop of Balti¬ 
more, 1877/ Elevated to cardinal, 1886 

The ranking Catholic prelate in the U.S. during the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries and one of the 
world’s foremost churchmen, James Cardinal Gib¬ 
bons was acclaimed, for his ability to interpret Ameri¬ 
can ways to Catholic officials in Rome and Catholic 
principles to Americans, 

Gibbons was born in Baltimore in 1834, was or¬ 
dained in 1861 and became pastor of St, Bridget’s 
Church in Baltimore that year. Named secretary to 
the archbishop of Baltimore in 1865 and vicar apos¬ 
tolic of North Carolina in 1868, by 1872 he was made 
bishop of Richmond, Va,, and in 1877 became coad¬ 
jutor to the archbishop of Baltimore, succeeding as 
archbishop upon the death of his superior later that 
year. He became a cardinal in 1886, 

Gibbons often expressed his political and social 
opinions; his outspoken defense of the knights of 
LABOR tempered condemnation of the union, then 
America’s leading labor organization. He helped 
found the Catholic University of America in Wash- 
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ington, D.C., in 1889, serving as its first chancellor. 
Gibbons was the friend and adviser of Presidents 
GROVER CLEVELAND, THEODORE ROOSEVELT and WIL¬ 
LIAM HOWARD TAFT. He died in 1921 in Baltimore. 
See John T Ellis: The Life of James Cardinal Gib¬ 
bons, Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834'-1921. 

GIBBONS V. OGDEN (see Commerce Clause) 

Gins, Josiah Willard {m9-190J) 

Professor ofmathematical physics at Yale, Wl- 
19031 His theoretical work eventually found 
wide application in chemical industry 

At a time when most Americans who claimed the title 
of scientist were really practical-minded, if ingenious, 
tinkerers and inventors, Josiah Willard Gibbs was one 
of a handful of his countrymen whose calling lay in 
the realm of pure science. As a theoretical physicist he 
made contributions ranking with those of the great 
19th-century European theoreticians, such as James 
Clerk Maxwell and R. J. E. Clausius, in laying the 
foundations for the modern understanding of elec¬ 
tromagnetic phenomena and thermodynamics, while 
his theoretical descriptions of the behavior of sub¬ 
atomic particles have only recently been recognized 
for their true importance by nuclear physicists. Con¬ 
necticut-born (1839) Gibbs graduated from Yale 
(1858), studied abroad and returned to Yale as pro¬ 
fessor of mathematical physics in 1871, serving in that 
capacity until his death in 1903. Although his work 
did not have immediate practicality, his theories 
formed the basis for the science of physical chemistry, 
and his formulas have found wide application in the 
chemical industry, particularly in the production of 
ammonia, drugs, dyes and plastics. 

GI BILL OF RIGHTS 

Act passed, 1944, to provide economic and edu¬ 
cational aid to W.W. II veterans/ Extended to 
Korean War veterans, 1952/ New GI Bill for 
veterans of Vietnam promulgated, 1966 

With the end of world war ii millions of men dis¬ 
charged from the armed forces had to make the diffi¬ 
cult transition back to civilian life. To assist them 
Congress passed the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944™popularly known as the GI Bill of Rights. 
The measure provided a number of major benefits; 
low-interest Government-backed mortgages for the 
purchase of new houses, farms and businesses; unem¬ 
ployment benefits of .$20 a week up to 52 weeks and 
a maximum of four years of advanced education, for 
which up to $500 was paid as an annual allowance for 
tuition and books, together with a monthly stipend of 
at least $75, The GI Bill also provided help either in 
finding new jobs for veterans or in restoring former 
peacetime ones. 

Similar assistance was provided for veterans of the 
Korean War in the Veterans Readjustment Act of 


1952, The education and training programs for World 
War II veterans ended in 1956, after providing help 
for millions; educational benefits for Korean War 
veterans expired nine years later. 

For Vietnam veterans Congress passed a new GI 
Bill in 1966, It provided educational aid, home and 
farm loans, medical assistance, job coun.seling and 
placement and preference for veterans in Federal 
jobs. Veterans are eligible who had 180 days or more 
service following Jan. 31,1955. Home loans are also 
available to any person presently in the U.S, armed 
forces who has served for at least two years. 

Ginon, Charles Dana {1867-1944) 

Illustrator, portrait painter/ His “Gibson Girl” 

symbolized ideal American womanhood in 1890s 

With her upswept hair, aristocratic features and 
always properly feminine attire, the “Gibson Girl,” 
appearing on the covers of the nation’s most widely 
read mass-circulation magazines, became the sensa¬ 
tion of the 1890s and the ideal representation of 
American womanhood at the turn of the centuiy, The 
creation of Massachusetts-born (1867) illustrator 
Charles Dana Gibson, the “Gibson Girl,” with her 
hourglass figure, was the very model of genteel femi¬ 
ninity for a generation of American women—urban 
and rural—who sought to personify her image in dress 
and bearing. Gibson’s “girls" appeared regularly in 
such periodicals as Life, Century, Harper’s and Col¬ 
lier’s Weekly, and the artist’s drawings were collected 
in many books, including The Americans (W), The 
Social Ladder (1902) and The Gibson Rook (1906). 
Among the highest-paid illustrators of his time, Gib¬ 
son, before his death in 1944, enjoyed popularity as 
a society portraitist, 

GIDDINGS, Joshua Reed {1795-1864) 

Antislavery politician and congressman, 1839- 

59/ Joined Republican Party, 1854/ Con¬ 
sul general to Canada, 1861-64 

During his 20 years in Congress (1839-59), Joshua 
Reed Giddings waged a blistering, unyielding cam¬ 
paign against slavery. Toughened by the rigors of the 
Ohio frontier, where his family had settled 10 years 
after his birth at Tioga Point, Pa. (1795), Giddings was 
mostly self-educated but built a successful law prac¬ 
tice in Jefferson, Ohio, First elected to the U.S, Hou.se . 
of Representatives as a Whigin 1838, Giddingsjoined 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS’ attack against the gag rule, 
which squelched free debate of the slavery issue. 
When his fiery oratory and combativeness resulted in 
a vote of censure against him by the House in 1842, 
Giddings promptly resigned his seat, only to be re¬ 
elected by an overwhelming majority in his home dis¬ 
trict, Giddings opposed the Mexican war, which he 
regarded only as a maneuver to extend the territory of 
the slave states, and in 1848 he refused to support the 
pro-Southem candidacy of Zachary TAYLORfor the 
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Presidency, turning first to the free soil party, and 
then in 1854 to the republican party, Giddings left 
the House for good in 1859, but two years later, Pre,si- 
dent ABRAHAM LINCOLN, in appreciation of his long 
struggle against slavery, made him consul general to 
Canada, a post he held until his death on May 27, 
1864, in Montreal. 

GIDEON INTERNATIONAL {see Bible Societies) 

GILBERT, Humphrey {c. 1537-1583) 

British explorer/ Attempted to plant first English 

colony in America, 1583 

British explorer Sir Humphrey Gilbert was last seen 
alive on his tiny vessel the Squirrel south of the Azores 
on Sept. 9, 1583, “sitting abaft with a book” and 
shouting to the captain of the nearby Golden Hind, 
“We are as near heaven by sea as by land.” That night 
the storm-battered Squirrel’s running lights disap¬ 
peared beneath the waves, ending Gilbert’s attempt 
to plant the first British colony in North America. 

Born inDevon about 1537, Gilbert, the half brother 
of SIR WALTER RALEIGH, Soldiered in Ireland and the 
Netherlands before writing his Discourse on the 
Northwest Passage (1576). His theory that North 
America was merely an island off the Asian mainland 
so impressed Queen Elizabeth that she granted him a 
charter "to discover and settle heathen lands,” After 
storms and desertions ended a 1578 expedition, Gil¬ 
bert led a small fleet to what is now St, John’s, New¬ 
foundland, setting up a fishing settlement in August, 
1583, Unable to cope with the lawlessness of many of 
the settlers, Gilbert soon headed home with most of 
his followers on the journey that ended his life, 

GILDED AGE 

Post-Civil War period marked by scandal and 

corruption in business and government 

‘‘The great barbecue with the state supplying the 
beef” was the way one contemporary observer de¬ 
scribed the Gilded Age, the period of two and a half 
decades following the civil war during which Amer¬ 
ican life was generally marked by enormous industrial 
growth and loose business and political morals. The 
era, which took its name from the title of a satirical 
novel by Charles Dudley Warner and samuel 
CLEMENS published in 1873, witnessed robust national 
economic expansion and a succession of domestic fi¬ 
nancial and political scandals of previously unparal¬ 
leled magnitude. Among the worst of the era’s dep¬ 
redations was that surrounding the gold-market crash 
on black FRIDAY, in September, 1869, The distribu¬ 
tion of CREDIT MOBiLiER stock to influential congress¬ 
men and the machinations of the whiskey ring, in 
collusion with President ulysses s, grant’s private 
.secretary, Orville Babcock, further testified to corrup¬ 
tion at all levels of the Federal Government, while the 
notorious activities of the william-marcy tweed 


Ring in New York City demonstrated that states and 
municipalities were not to be outdone by the national 
spoilsmen, 

GILDERSLEEVE, Virginia Crocheron {1877-1965) 

Dean of Barnard College, 1910-47/ President, 
International Federation of University Women, 
1924-26, 1936-39/ Delegate to San Francisco 
Conference, 1945, where U.N. was organized 

A quiet but effective crusader for human rights, and 
particularly for the equality of women, New York 
City-born (1877) Virginia Gildersleeve had a way of 
translating her ideas into action. Appointed dean of 
Barnard College in 1910, .she began an eventually 
successful campaign to win admission for women to 
the professional schools of Columbia university. 
She also strove on behalf of many international 
causes, her greatest interest being in the International 
Federation of University Women, of which she was 
twice president (1924-26,1936-39). In 1945 she was 
the only woman member of the U.S. delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference that organized the United 
Nations, and she became one of the founders of 
UNESCO, the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cul¬ 
tural Organization. (See UNESCO,) Miss Gildersleeve’s 
memoirs, written after her retirement as Barnard dean 
in 1947 and appropriately entitled Many a Good Cru¬ 
sade, tell of her fight against fear and ignorance in the 
world. She died at Centerville, Mass,, in 1965, 

GlimN,DanielCoit{1831~190S) 

First president of Johns Hopkins University, 
1876-1901/ Set new American standards for 
graduate study 

As the first president of johns hopicins university 
(1876-1901), Daniel Coit Gilman collected there the 
most remarkable group of productive scholars in the 
U.S. One of them, wooDROW wiLSON, later said, 
“Gilman was the first to organize and create in Amer¬ 
ica a university in which the discovery and dissemina¬ 
tion of new truth was conceded a rank superior to 
mere instruction,” 

Born in Norwich, Conn. (1831), Gilman helped 
found Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School and acted as 
its librarian until he assumed the presidency of the 
new University of California in 1872, serving in that 
post until 187i At Johns Hopkins, Gilman not only 
developed the first American university stressing 
graduate study and research but also the first medical 
school open only to graduate students. . He died at 
Norwich on Oct. 13,1908. 

GlhVm, William {1813-1894) 

Soldier and politician/ First territorial governor 
ofCdh, 1861-62/ Preserved territory for Union 

After several tense confrontations between Northern 
and Southern sympathizers in Denver in April, 1861, 
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President abraham Lincoln realized the necessity of 
strengthening the newly organized Colorado Terri¬ 
tory’s political ties to the Union. His chosen instru¬ 
ment for this purpose was William Gilpin, whom he 
quickly appointed territorial governor. Gilpin had 
seen plenty of action since his birth in Brandywine, 
Pa., in 1813. Besides a brief stint as a frontier editor 
and lawyer, he had fought against the Seminoles and 
in the Mexican war and accompanied John friImont 
on his 1844 Oregon expedition. Assuming the Colo¬ 
rado governorship in May, 1861, Gilpin promptly or¬ 
ganized a territorial legislature, and its first act was to 
pass a resolution proclaiming Colorado loyal to the 
Union. The governor also mustered a regiment of mi¬ 
litia that helped repulse a Confederate force in 
March, 1862. Gilpin equipped and paid his volunteers 
by issuing drafts on the U.i Treasury, which were not 
immediately honored. After a heated wrangle the 
drafts were paid, but the governor was removed from 
oice by Lincoln in July, 1862. Nevertheless, Colo¬ 
rado remained in the Union, and Gilpin resided there 
as a respected citizen until his death in Denver in 
1894. 

GINSBERG, (7926- ) 

Poet/ Spokesman of Beat Generation, 1950s/ 

Early advocate of liberalized marijuana laws 

The spokesman of the 1950s’ beat generation and a 
high priest of the “hippie” drug culture of the 1960s, 
New Jersey-born (1926) Allen Ginsberg was more 
closely linked with youthful protest and yearning for 
experience than any other American literary figure of 
recent years. Ginsberg first burst upon the national 
scene in the staid literary atmosphere of the 1950s 
with his sensational Plowl and Other Poems (1956), 
which lionized the outcasts of American life—the 
dropout, the ex-con, the derelict and the drug addict 
—as the true heroes of a materialistic and predatory 
society. In 1961 Ginsberg published Kaddish and 
Other Poems, a moving portrayal of his mother’s 
mental breakdown. After his return from a tour of 
India in 1963, Ginsberg preached the superiority of 
Eastern culture and spirituality. This, together with 
his advocacy of more liberal marijuana laws, made 
him a magnet for a new generation of youth in revolt 
against their elders. 

GmhPiG, Stephen (1750-1851) 

Financier, philanthropist/ Became richest man, 

in U.S. in 1850/ Financed launching of Second 

Bank of U.S./ Left fund to found school for 

poor orphan boys 

“To rest is to rust.” This favorite motto of Stephen 
Girard exemplified his life, Born blind in one eye on 
May 20,1750, in Bordeaux, France, Girard escaped a 
lonely, restless childhood by going to sea at 14, By 
1776, when he settled in Philadelphia, he was half 
owner of a vessel. In the following years he engaged 


in a ceaseless round of shrewd commercial operations 
that soon made him possessor of a fleet of ships, After 
founding his own bank, he helped finance the war of 
i8i2 and subscribed enough .stock to enable the Sec¬ 
ond BANK OF THE U.S, to be Organized in 1816. By 1830 
he was considered the richest man in the country, 

Girard’s life was on the whole an Isolated one. His 
wife, whom he married in 1777, was insane for many 
years of their life together. Although he gave alms to 
many applicants, he developed a reputation for close- 
fistedness. It was, therefore, the more .surprising that 
on his death in 1831 he left the bulk of his fortune- 
more than .116 million—for a school for poor white or¬ 
phan boys. The school, which became Girard College 
in Philadelphia, is a monument to the “lonely Midas,” 

GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 

National organization for girls ages 7 through 

17/ Founded by Juliette Low, 7972; incorpor¬ 
ated, 1915/ Membership, 5.5 million 

Lonely and aimle.ss at 59, Mrs. Juliette Gordon Low 
(1860-1927), an eccentric, childless widow, first 
learned of scouting from the movement’s founder, Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell, while living in England in 
1911. From then on she devoted the rest of her life to 
spreading the gospel of scouting. After working with 
Girl Guides in, England, she bustled back to her Sa¬ 
vannah, Ga., home and, announcing to a friend that 
she had brought with her “something for the girls of 
Savannah, the United States, and the world,” in 1912 
she organized America’s first Girl Guides, 16 neigh¬ 
borhood girls who met with her in the carriage house 
at the back of her garden, ,Due largely to the inex¬ 
haustible energy and zeal of Mrs. Low, the movement 
spread swiftly. When the Girl Scouts were incorpor¬ 
ated under their present name in 1915, Mrs, Low 
became their first president and by the time she 
resigned in 1920, national membership had reached 
50,000, 

National headquarters have been in Washington, 
D.C., since 1916, and the wife of the incumbent U.S. 
President has been honorary president of the Girl 
Scouts since Mrs, Woodrow Wilson first agreed to 
serve in 1916, There is a Girl Scout group for girls of 
every age from 7 through 17; Brownies (7 through 8), 
Juniors (9 through 11), Cadettes (12 through 14) and 
Seniors (15 through 17), The organization has grown 
hugely since those early meetings in,Mrs, Low’s car¬ 
riage house; there are now almost 3.5 million mem¬ 
bers, whose activities are supervised by some 700,000 
adults. 

GIST, Cbmtopher(c. 1706-1759) 

Explorer, scout/ Find white American to explore 

the Ohio Valley 

Christopher Gist, the man who saved georoe 
Washington’s life, was born in Maryland about 1706, 
the son of a surveyor. In 1750, when he was livingwitii 


his family in northern North Carolina near daniel 
BOONE, Gist received a commission from the ohio 
COMPANY OF VIRGINIA to explore the OHIO RIVER, He 
explored and trapped in southern Ohio and ea.stern 
Kentucky 18 years before the more famous Boone 
ventured in the region. 

Washington met Gist in Pennsylvania in 1753, and 
the two set out together on ajourney to Fort Le Boeuf, 
on Lake Erie,'to order the French to quit the Ohio 
Valley, During the arduous trip Gist rescued the fu¬ 
ture general and President from drowning in the icy 
Allegheny River, Two years later Gist guided Gen. 
EDWARD braddock’s ill-fated expedition against Fort 
Duquesne in the french and Indian war, Gist died 
of smallpox in 1759, in either South Carolina or 
Georgia, while trying to obtain military aid from the 
Cherokee. 

GLACIER NATIONAL PARK (see National Parks) 

GLADDEN, Washington (1856-1918) 

Congregational clergyman/ As leader in Social 

Gospel movement, urged reforms of capitalism 

Asserting in his sermons and writings that the church 
could not content itself with the saving of souls but 
must wield its moral force on the side of positive so¬ 
cial change, Pennsylvania-born (1836) Congrega¬ 
tional clergyman Washington Gladden was a leader in 
the SOCIAL GOSPEL movement of the late 19th century. 
As a pastor of churches in Springfield, Mass., and Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, Gladden, while accepting the basic 
principles of capitalism, also believed that a system 
based solely on competition was “antisocial and anti- 
Christian.” Consequently he argued for reforms of 
the capitalist system—including granting workers the 
right to organize trade unions. At one point before his 
death in 1918, when the Congregational Church ac¬ 
cepted a .S 100,000 gift from john d. rockefeller. 
Gladden chastised his fellow Congregationallsts, ac¬ 
cusing the church of willingly accepting “tainted 
money,” 

GLASGOW, Ellen Anderson Gholson (1874-1945) 

Southern novelist/ Won Pulitzer Prize, 1942, for 

her novel In This Our Life/ Presented unsenti- 

mental view of South 

Because of poor health as a child, Ellen Glasgow re¬ 
ceived no formal education; she learned her ABC’s 
from, the books of Sir Walter Scott in her father’s li¬ 
brary, Born in Richmond, Va. (1874), she had written 
her first: novel by the time she was 18, but she de¬ 
stroyed it, Even her own family did not know she was 
a serious writer until she was revealed as the author 
of the novel The Descendant, published in 1897 when 
she was 23 years old, Although she traveled widely, 
Miss Glasgow spent most of her life in Richmond 
Her, work is m arked by a strong sense of “belonging” 
to the South, yet her South is never sentimentalized or 


romanticized. Rather, her books present a picture of 
Southern life that has been called devastating, all the 
more so because of their caustic satire. In 1942 she was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for her novel In This Our 
Life. She died In Richmond in 1945, 

See E. S. Godbold: Ellen Glasgow and the Woman 
Within. 

GUSS, Carter (1858-1946) 

Congressman, 1902-18; U.S. senator, 1920-46, 
from Va./Author ofact creating Federal Reserve 
System, 1915/ Secretary of Treasury, 1918-20/ 
Cosponsor, Gkss-Steagallbankreformact, 1955 

Chastised by fellow Democrat President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT as an “unreconstructed rebel,” Virginia’s 
perennial Sen, Carter Glass refused his chief’s des¬ 
ignation as Secretary of the Treasury in the 1930.S and 
rallied Southern opposition in Congress to most of 
Roosevelt’s new deal measures. Rising from printer’s 
devil to newspaper owner in Lynchburg, where he was 
born in 1858, Glass won election to the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1902. Becoming chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, he drafted, 
in 1913, the act that established, the federal reserve 
system, Resigning his House seat to accept President 
WOODROW Wilson’s appointment as Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1918, Glass served in this post 14 months 
before being appointed to the U.S. Senate in 1920 to 
fill an unexpired term. Consistently elected thereafter. 
Glass by 1933— though cosponsor of the Glass-Stea- 
gall Act of 1933 curbing banking speculation and 
protecting small depositors through creation of the 
federal deposit insurance corporation— stood 
strongly opposed to most Roosevelt domestic pro¬ 
grams. But he supported the Administration’s foreign 
policy and called for a declaration of war on Germany 
as early as 1940. Glass held his Senate seat until his 
death in 1946, 

GLASSMAKING 

First gkss produced in Va., 1608/ Pressed glass 
developed, 1820s/ Ohio became industry center, 
late 1800s/ Automation introduced, 1899/ Mod¬ 
ern industry has annual sales exceeding $5 billion 

The early settlers of the English Colonies imported 
glass from England, but this was costly and breakage 
was high. The answer, of course, was to start making 
glass in America, and in 1608 Capt. john smith 
started a glassworks at Jamestown, Va, The necessary 
raw materials were abundant—wood for fuel, sand 
and potash—but the harrowing hunger, want and dis¬ 
sension that afflicted the settlement in its first years 
probably were responsible for the project’s demise. 

Several more abortive attempts were made to es¬ 
tablish glass industries elsewhere in North America, 
About 1650 the Dutch had a Glassblower’s Lane in 
New Amsterdam, on the present site of the New York 
Stock Exchange. But this and all such early glassworks 
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had a short existence, Not until the Wistarberg works 
was established in Salem County, N.J., in the 1730s, 
did commercial glassmaking take root in America, 
With the help of German and Dutch craftsmen, Cas¬ 
par Wistar produced window glass, bottles and other 
small items for more than 40 years. In the 1760s 
HENRY WILLIAM .STiEGEL Opened two glassworks in 
Pennsylvania, where artisans recruited in Europe 
produced beautiful flint glass for tableware, 

Despite the achievements of Stiegel and others, 
most wealthy Americans continued to turn to Europe 
for their fine glassware, even after a protective tariff 
in 1824 greatly increased the cost of imports. Then 
came a major technological change in glassmaking; 
the development of pressed glass. Instead of blowing 
glass in the fashioning of such items as drinking 
glasses, the molten glass was now pressed into shape 
in a mold, Although some objects had been made by 
this method in America as early as 1820, the real rev¬ 
olution began when Deming Jarves, in his Sandwich, 
Mass,, factory, in 1827, invented a machine that could 
press a tumbler, Jarves’ machine soon made possible 
inexpensive glass in unlimited shapes and patterns 
and led to a wave of ma.ss production. Whiskey bottles 
were among the objects thus produced; an American 
glassmaker named Booz supplied them in quantity, 
giving rise to the slang "booze” for whiskey. 

Shortly after Jarves introduced his mass-production 
method, developments in other industries brought 
about new needs for glass, among them jars for can¬ 
ning, and bases and chimneys for the new oil lamps 
that were fast replacing candles. In 1864 a remarkably 
clean and inexpensive glass, known as lime glass, 
made of bicarbonate of soda and lime, was developed 
at Wheeling, W.Va., and gla.ss companies began 
moving to the Pittsburgh-Wheeling area, where sup¬ 
plies of coal for fuel, and soda and lime, were plenti¬ 
ful, In time this region was surpassed by neighboring 
Ohio as the center of the American industry. In 1873 
Gapt, John B. Ford established a plate-glass factory in 
Indiana, which he moved to Pittsburgh in 1883; it was 
the predecessor of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com¬ 
pany. Earlier (1869), the Corning Glassworks had 
been established in Corning, N.Y,; it eventually pro¬ 
duced the first bulbs for thomas edison’s electric 
light. , 

With the development of M. J. Owen’s fully auto¬ 
matic bottle machine in 1899, glassmaking entered a 
new era of growth and automation, The five basic uses 
of glass—for bottles, tableware, windows, lenses and 
decoration—grew in the 20th century to more than 
1000, ranging from fiber glass to construction blocks 
and rocket parts. In the 1970s there were more than 
1000 establishments making glass and glass products, 
with annual sales surpassing$3 billion, 

GLASS-STEAGALL ACT (see Brnkiitg; 
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GOWmO, Robert Hutchings (1882-1945) 

Physicist and rocket pioneer/ Launched world's 

first liquid-fuel rocket, March 16,1926/ Con¬ 
ducted advanced rocket research at Roswell 

NM, 1930-42 

It has been said that the space age began on March 16, 
1926, the day Dr. Robert Hutchings Goddard suc¬ 
cessfully launched the world’s first liquid-fuel rocket 
at Auburn, Mass, 

Bornin 1882 in Worcester, Mass., Goddard pursued 
an interest in rocketry and space exploration from 
boyhood. By the time he received his Ph.D. from 
Clark University in Worcester in 1911, he had already 
developed the idea of a multistage rocket, patenting 
the concept in 1914. During world war i he evolved 
a rocketlike weapon that was a forerunner of the ba¬ 
zooka of WORLD WAR II. Four years after the success¬ 
ful Auburn launching, Goddard moved to the isolated 
desert around Roswell, N.M, Financed principally by 
grants from the Daniel and Florence Guggenheim 
Foundation, Goddard, with his wife and a small stalf, 
conducted advanced propulsion research, building 
and launching a series of rockets. One in 1935 flew 
faster than the speed of sound; another reached an 
altitude of 75,000 feet. Goddard introduced gyro¬ 
scopic control, propellant pumps and other rocketry 
innovations, and from 1942 to 1945 he was director 
of research for the Navy Department’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

Although in his lifetime Goddard’s work wasuften 
misundenstood, disbelieved or ridiculed, he was 
posthumously honored with the congressional Gold 
Medal and the Langley Gold Medal in 1959 and is 
generally acknowledged today as the visionary father 
of the space age. He died in Baltimore, Md,, in 1945. 

GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 

Monthly magazine, first published in 1830/ Be¬ 
came most influential periodical for the home 

For some 40 years during the 19th century, tens of 
thousands of American women looked to the monthly 
magazine Godey’s Lady’s Book hr advice in matters 
regarding etiquette, fashion, cooking and child care. 
Louis Godey first published the magazine in Phila¬ 
delphia in 1830 as the Lady’s Book, later adding his 
name to the title, In 1837, when he bought out the 
'Boston-hmi Ladies’Magazine, he gained the services 
of its editor, SARAH josepha hale; and under heredit- 
orship, Godey’s Lady's Book soon became the coun¬ 
try’s most popular and influential home periodical. By 
1858 it had a monthly circulation of 150,000. Its col¬ 
ored fashion plates, authoritative advice, advocacy of 
women’s causes and sentimental verse and Action 
made the magazine and its editor household bywords 
for two generations. In 1877 Godey sold his interests 
in the venture, Mrs, Hale retired and the periodical 
was moved to New York, where it continued to be 
published until 1892. ' 
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GOmm, Edwin Lawrence (1831-1902) 

Founder, 1865, of the}la.tm/ Editor, New York 

Evening Post, 1883-99 

By the time Irish-born (1831) Edwin Lawrence God- 
kin arrived on American shores at the age of 25, he 
had already established his credentials as a journalist 
in England and continued, to write for British news¬ 
papers while studying law in New York, In 1865, nine 
years after coming to the U.S., he founded the Nation 
as a weekly journal of opinion and quickly built it into 
a leading intellectual forum for the discussion of pub¬ 
lic affairs, politics, art, literature and music. In 1881 
Godkin sold the Nation and joined the New York Eve¬ 
ning Post, which he later served as editor in chief 
(1883-99). In 1884 he led the mugwump revolt against 
Republican presidential candidate James g. blaine. 
Godkin retired in 1899 and died in England in 1902, 

GOETHALS, George Washington (1858-1928) 

Chief engineer, Panama Canal, 1908-14/ First 

governor of the Canal Zone, 1914-16 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT was always bullish about the 
PANAMA CANAL andjust as enthusiastic about George 
W. Goethals, the man he chose to dig it. “It would be 
impossible to overstate what he has done...” wrote 
Roosevelt. “It is the greatest task, of its own kind that 
has ever, been performed in the world at all.” While 
historians have shown that credit should be shared 
with Goethals’ predecessor, engineer john f. stevens, 
and with Dr. william^ c. gorgas, among others, 
Goethals’ great contribution to the creation of the 
canal is undeniable, 

Born inBrooklyn, N.Y, (1858), and graduated from 
west point in 1880, Goethals began his long service 
as an officer in the Army Corps of Engineers, Until 
1907 he helped build harbors, canals, locks and 
dams—all useful experience for the great task that lay 
in his future. By 1908 the Panama Canal was in trou¬ 
ble, Red tape, disease, confused chains of command 
and the awesome scale of the task itself had caused 
costly delays, such that the project was fast losing 
publicsupport. In January, 1908, President Roosevelt 
called Lieutenant Colonel Goethals to the White 
House and placed total control of the project and the 
Canal Zone in his hands. Stubborn, unsmiling and 
ramrod straight, Goethals soon whipped bis 30,000- 
man army of engineers and workers into an efificient 
and dedicated working force and took personal com¬ 
mand of virtually every detail of the project. It took 
him more than six years, but Goethals did the job. 

Flis great task completed by 1914, Goethals stayed 
on as the zone’s first governor until his retirement in 
1916. He then became the head of his own engineer¬ 
ing firm, returning to active military duty briefly dur¬ 
ing WORLD WAR I. Goethals died in 1928 at Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., revered as the “Genius of the Canal.” 

GOLD (see Bullion in Currency; Gold Standard) 


GOWBERG, Arthur Joseph (1908- ) 

Secretary of Labor, 1961-62/ Associate justice, 
U.S. Supreme Court, 1962-65/ U.S. ambassador 
to UM, 1965-68 

One of the chief legal minds behind the 1955 merger of 
the CONGRESS OF industrial organizations (CIO) 
and the American federation of labor, Arthur J, 
Goldberg was brought into the Federal Government 
as Secretary of Labor in 1961 by President JOHN F. 
KENNEDY. Bom in Chicago (1908) to Russian immi¬ 
grant parents, Goldberg made a reputation as a “boy 
wonder” during his student days, graduating from 
Northwestern University Law Bchool and winning 
admission to the Illinois bar in 1929 at age 21. The 
Great Depression saw Goldberg working as counsel 
to several labor unions, and after world war ii duty 
with the OFFICE OF strategic services he was ap¬ 
pointed general counsel for both the CIO (1948-55) 
and the United Steel Workers (1948-61). Goldberg 
had spent but two years as Secretary of Labor when 
Kennedy appointed him an associate justice on the 
U.S, Supreme Court in 1962, In 1965 Goldberg re¬ 
signed from the court to serve the lyndon baines 
JOHNSON Administration as U.S. ambassador to the 
U.N, Retiring from that post in 1968, he returned to 
his private law practice in New York City, and in 1970 
he ran unsuccessfully as the Democratic candidate for 
governor of New York State, 

GOLDMAN, Edwin Franko (1878-1956) 

Bandmaster and composer of marches 

Few scenes were as familiar or typically American in 
the years before the rise of movies, radio and televi¬ 
sion as mass entertainment media than that of people 
gathering on a park green before a bandstand or pa¬ 
vilion to hear musicians in outdoor concert. As a 
younger contemporary of, and then successor to, 
famed American bandmaster john philip sousa, 
Kentucky-born (1878) Edwin Goldman was one of 
the most popular bandmasters of his day. Like Sousa, 
Goldman brought classical training and breadth,as a 
musician to enrich the basic martial flavor of band 
music. Before he formed his own bandin 1911, he had 
studied under Czech composer anton moik. and 
performed as solo cornetist with the metropolitan 
opera company, First on the green at Columbia uni¬ 
versity and then, on the mall in New York’s Central 
Park, Goldman long made his music synonymous 
with summer in Manhattan, Before his death in 1956, 
he had composed more than 100 marches, , including 
the enormously popular 0«//le iWfl//, : ,, 

GOLdUm, Emma (1869-1940) 

, Lithuatiian-born anarchist/Twicejailedin U,S.; 
deported to U.S.S.R, 1919 

As the ship bearing anarchist Emma Goldman into 
exile steamed out of New York harbor on ,Dec. , 21, 
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1919, a derisive legislator aboard a nearby launch 
is reported to have shouted loudly to her, “Merry 
Christmas, Emma!” Emma Goldman then leaned 
down and thumbed her nose, If the event occurred, 
her gesture was characteristically defiant: Prison had 
not made her defer to authority; neither would exile. 
Born in Lithuania (1869), she emigrated to the U.S. in 
1885, at the age of 16. After four years of factory work, 
she moved to New York City, where she became an 
anarchist and fell in love with the Russian-born revo¬ 
lutionary Alexander Berkman, In 1892 Berkman shot 
but failed to kill steel magnate henry clay prick 
during the homestead strike. While Berkman served 
14 years for attempted murder, Emma Goldman be¬ 
came a well-known activist on her own, A forceful, 
impassioned speaker and an eloquent pamphleteer, 
she was an outspoken advocate of every “radical" 
cause of her day, including union organizing, femi¬ 
nism,^ draft resistance and birth control. She was 
branded “Red Emma" by the authorities, but as an 
anarchist was actually an anti-Communist, deploring 
all governments with equal vehemence, She was her¬ 
self twice jailed~in 1893 for “inciting to riot” (she 
had told workers they had a “sacred right” to steal 
food if their families were starving), and again in 1917 
for obstructing the draft. In 1919 she and Berkman 
were deported to the U.S.S.R, without trial. Horrified 
by “Bolshevik tyranny," she soon left Russia, spend- 
in her last years in travel to support her many causes. 
She died in Toronto, Canada, in 1940. 

GOLD RUSH (see California Gold Rush; Klondike 
Gold Rush) 

GOLD STANDARD 

U.S. went on gold standard with passage of Gold 
Standard Act of1900/ Gold Reserve Act of W4 
put nation on modified gold standard/ Until re¬ 
cently most major international currencies have 
been based on U, S. dollar, which in turn is based 
on limited gold reserve 

At the time of the adoption of the u.s. constitution 
(1787), European nations generally based their cur¬ 
rencies on some combination of gold and silver, and 
the United States did likewise. (See bullion in 
CURRENCY.) But soon Britain, under acts passed by its 
Parliament in 1798 and 1816, officially abandoned 
silver and went onto the gold standard. By 1873 the 
German empire had done the same. That year the 
U.S, also demonetized silver under the coinage act 
OF 1873 . Although the bland-allison act of 1878 
revived the limited coinage of silver, and the “silver 
wings” of both major political parties kept free sil¬ 
ver a national issue until the end of the century, 
America went onto the gold standard in law as well 
as in fact with the passage of the Gold Standard Act 
of 1900, 

Between 1900 and 1933, gold was coined by the 
U.S, Mint, and all paper currency was fully backed by 


and convertible into gold—thus officially tying the 
money supply to the amount of gold held in reserve 
by the U.S. Treasury. The 1900 act set the dollar at 
2122 grains of pure gold and the price of gold at 
$20.67 per ounce. During the Great Depression (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR), President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt felt compelled to seek from Congress, in the 
Gold Reserve Act, passed in 1934, the power to re¬ 
value the dollar downward in terms of gold—and to 
take other steps that, in effect, removed the nation 
from a full gold standard. Roosevelt quickly raised 
the price of gold to $35 an ounce, thus devaluing the 
dollar. Further, the 1934 act prohibited gold’s use do¬ 
mestically as money. The law also prohibited the re¬ 
demption of dollars in gold and forbade private indi¬ 
viduals to hold gold, except under Federal license for 
defined industrial or export purposes. Most signifi¬ 
cant, although the 1934 act provided for the continu¬ 
ing use of gold as a currency reserve, it specified that 
not every dollar need be backed fully by gold. This 
permitted the federal reserve system to increase the 
money supply as a means of stimulating the economy, 
Today, U.S. currency is based on a 25 percent gold 
reserve—that is, the Federal Treasury is required to 
hold only 25 cents in gold for every dollar in circula¬ 
tion. Since the 1930s, therefore, U.S. currency, once 
strictly tied to gold, has been only loosely based on the 
metal, with far more money in circulation than there 
is gold in the Treasury to redeem it at face value. 

Once the foundation of world trade, the interna¬ 
tional gold standard has been virtually scrapped in the 
20th century. In the wake of world wars and world¬ 
wide depression, most non-Communist nations even¬ 
tually agreed to base their money on the dollar as a 
reserve currency rather than on gold. But with the 
growth of American overseas military expenditures, 
foreign aid programs, foreign investments and other 
forms of dollar spending abroad, many nations by the 
1970s had accumulated such vast amounts of Ameri¬ 
can currency as to weaken the dollar’s strength as a 
reserve currency and to bring into question its real 
worth in relation to gold. As early as the 1960s France 
began demanding the redemption of her dollar hold¬ 
ings in gold from the U.S. Treasury, and by 1973 the 
RICHARD M. NIXON Administration had twice deval¬ 
ued the dollar with respect to gold. While gold’s 
official price thus rose to about $42 an ounce, its free- 
market price soared to well over $ 100 , further de¬ 
pressing the value of the dollar relative to other na¬ 
tional currencies. Given such instability in currency 
values, a few economists talked of returning to the 
gold standard, but most maintained that the great 
volume of world trade made gold unworkable even as 
a yardstick of values. They agreed, however, that 
some form of monetary system was needed to provide 
for a free exchange of the currencies of different na¬ 
tions, which would in turn promote the continued 
growth of world trade. , 

See Milton Friedman and Anna J. Schwartz: A Mone¬ 
tary History of the United States, 1867-1960, 


G 0 U)S 9 mR,Barry Morris {1909- ) 

Senator from Ariz., 1952-64, 1968- / Repub¬ 
lican presidential candidate, 1964 

The 1964 Republican slogan, “A Choice, Not an 
Echo,” delighted the conservative wing of the party. 
In Barry Goldwater, at last, they had a candidate 
whose staunch fiscal conservatism and militant anti¬ 
communism appeared to contrast vividly with the 
views of his Democratic opponent, President lyndon 
D, JOHNSON, as well as with those of the more moder¬ 
ate candidates the party had sometimes chosen in the 
past. Goldwater partisans cheered wildly when their 
candidate declared during his acceptance speech at 
the Republican National Convention in 1964: “Ex¬ 
tremism in the defense of liberty is no vice! ,. .Mod¬ 
eration in the pursuit of justice is no virtue!” But 
Goldwater’s “extremism” alarmed millions of voters 
—including traditional Republicans—and on Elec¬ 
tion Day he received only 39 percent of the vote. 

Barry Goldwater was born in Phoenix, Ariz., in 
1909. A wealthy merchant and world war ii pilot, he 
successfully entered politics with his election to the 
Phoenix City Council in 1949, Three years later he 
was elected to the U.S, Senate, where he swiftly 
earned a reputation for outspoken and consistent 
conservatism. But he was no humorless zealot; he was 
an affable, engaging candidate, with a penchant for 
blunt answers to the nation’s problems. Four years 
after his 1964 election defeat, Goldwater again ran 
for the Senate in Arizona and was easily elected. 

GOWmN, Samuel (1882-1974) 

Polish-born movie producer/ Began jilm career 

in Hollywood, 1918/ Be.st-known productions 

include Wuthering Heights, 1939; The Best 

Years of Our Lives, 7P4(5 

“Include me out,” is only the most famous of the 
twisted phrases with which Samuel Goldwyn enliv¬ 
ened his personal and business dealings. There are 
scores of other well-known “Goldwynisms” (many of 
them invented by his associates), including: “A verbal 
contract isn’t worth the paper it’s written on;” and 
"They’re always biting the hand that lays the golden 
egg.” But Goldwyn’s eccentric speech masked a keen 
business mind that made him one of the most success¬ 
ful producers of the golden age of Hollywood, Born 
in Warsaw, Poland (1882), Goldwyn came to the U.S, 
as a young boy. After becoming a successful glove 
manufacturer, he entered the movie business in 1913, 
forming a production company with his brother-in- 
law, impresario Jesse Lasky, and director cecil b. de 
M iLLE, Together they produced the first Hollywood- 
made feature film. The Squaw Man. Five years later, 
Goldwyn formed the Goldwyn Picture Corporation 
with Edgar Selwyn; in 1923 he sold his interest in it to 
LOUIS B. MAYER, who then formed Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. As one of America’s most important indepen¬ 
dent producers, Goldwyn went on to produce , such 


films as Wuthering Heights (1939), The Little Foxes 
(1941), Hans Christian Andersen (1952) and Porgy and 
Rm (1959), The Best Years of Our Lives (1946) won 
him a special Academy Award. He died in 1974, 

GOLF 

Foxburg (Pa.) Country Club, est. 1887, oldest 
continuing golf club in U.S./ U.S Golf Associa¬ 
tion, est. 1894/ First U.S Amateur and U.S 
Open tournaments, 1895/ Professional Golfers 
Association formed, 1916/ First PGA tourna¬ 
ment, 1916/ First Masters tournament, 1934 

Despite samuel clemens’s tart remark that “Golf is 
a good walk spoiled,” more than 12 million Ameri¬ 
cans were playing the game in the early 1970s. They 
were playing on some 10,500 golf courses (double the 
number elsewhere in the world) and spending upward 
of a half billion each year on golf equipment. Such 
popularity was not only accorded to the particular as¬ 
pect of the game but to the spectator side as well. 
Today galleries of up to 100,000 enthusiasts regularly 
crowd the fairways at major tournaments, while 
millions more follow the events on television. 

There is no, record of the identity of the first golfer 
to play the game on American soil. Since the sport 
flourished in Scotland and England from before the 
16th century, it is possible that games such as golf 
were played in the Colonies prior to the Revolution, 
But the first recorded golf club in the U.S. with its own 
links, the Foxburg (Pa.) Country Club, was not 
founded until 1887. The club is still active and is the 
home of the American Golf Hall of Fame. A second 
golf club, St, Andrew’s of Yonkers, N.Y., came into 
being in 1888. Other clubs soon followed, most of 
them in the East, The first golf club exclusively for 
women was the Morris County (N.J.) Country Club, 
established in 1893. 

A tournament for the U.S, golf championship was 
held at St. Andrew’s in 1894, Proclaimed “open to the 
world,” the tournament’s organizers welcomed all 
entrants, American and foreign, amateur and profes¬ 
sional, This first “open” tourney was won by Scottish- 
born Willie Dunn who defeated a fellow Scot, Willie 
Campbell, in match play, two holes up. That same 
year golfing competition became confused when two 
national amateur championships were run off, one at 
Newport, R,I., the other at St. Andrew’s. To avoid fu¬ 
ture misunderstanding, representatives of five golf 
clubs met in December, 1894, to establish national 
rules and regulations for the sport. From this gather¬ 
ing was formed the United States Golf Association 
(USGA), the game’s present governing board. In 1895 
the USGA held its first National Amateur tournament 
(for men), its first Women’s Amateur and the first offi¬ 
cial U.S. Open. These three tournaments have been 
yearly fixtures except during both world,wars. 

In the first years of the 20th century the general 
public regarded golf, with good reason, as a pastime 
for the well-to-do or as an old man’s game. This atti- 
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tude underwent a dramatic change with the playing of 
the 1913 U.S, Open. In that contest at Brookline, 
Mass., an ex-caddie from Boston, Francis Ouimet, 
aged 20 and an amateur, tied the two favored English 
professionals, Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, and then 
went on to defeat them in the play-off for the cham¬ 
pionship, Ouimet’s feat made headlines from coast to 
coast, and golf was suddenly no longer only a game 
for the privileged and the elderly. More and more 
people bought clubs and took lessons. New courses, 
private and public, were opened, (The first public golf 
course had been built in Van Cortlandt Park, New 
York City, in 1896.) 

By 1914 there were more than 750,000 golfers in the 
U.S. and the membership in the USGA had swelled 
to close to 200 dubs, The popularity of the game was 
given extra impetus in the 1920s by the playing of 
BOBBY JONES, the great amateur from Atlanta, Ga., 
winner of 13 major golf titles and, in 1934, founder of 
the annual Masters invitational tournament. In re¬ 
sponse to the growing public interest,,the USGA in¬ 
augurated an Amateur Public Links Championship in 
1922 and established other annual tournaments: the 
Women's Open, Junior Amateur, Girls’ Junior, Senior 
Amateur, Senior Women’s Amateur. Teams of ama¬ 
teur golfers from the U.S. and the British Isles first 
contested for the Walker Cup (men) in 1922, and for 
the Curtis Cup (women) in 1930, International com¬ 
petition widened in 1952 when amateurs from Can¬ 
ada, Mexico and the U.S, played for the American 
Cup; in 1958 a World Team championship was origi¬ 
nated for the Eisenhower Trophy (men) and in 1964 
for the Espiri to Santo Trophy (women). Intercollegi¬ 
ate golf, with individual and team championships, 
was begun in 1897 and continues to flourish. 

Before the turn of the century professional golfers 
had been, in the main, Scottish or English. But Amer¬ 
ican-born golfers soon began to join the ranks, and 
in 1916 the Professional Golfers Association was 
founded, its first tournament being played that same 
year. International team matches between U.S. and 
British pros for the Ryder Cup were initiated in 1926, 
The majority of professionals were employed by golf 
clubs to give lessons and sell and repair equipment. A 
smaller group, the playing professionals, made their 
living by competing in tournaments for cash prizes, 
With the exception of such stars as Walter Hagen and 
Gene Sarazen, the average playing pro of the 1920s 
’andmid-1930s found it difficult to do more than meet 
expenses because of the few tournaments and the low 
cash prizes. In the late 1930s the situation began to 
change when an unofficial pro circuit was developed 
with an increased number of tournaments and much 
higher purses, for which such great golfers as Byron 
Nelson, Sam Snead and Ben Hogan competed, But it 
was the coming of television that turned professional 
golf into a major spectator sport, and the playing pro¬ 
fessional into an athlete competing for rich prizes. 

Between 1938 and 1973 the number of tournaments 
tripled with the total yearly purses increasing from 


$121,000 in 1939 to $8 million-plus in 1973, Profes¬ 
sionals such as JACK NICKLAUS, ARNOLD PALMER, Lee 
Trevino and Billy Casper began winning in excess of 
$200,000 for a single season (Nicklaus topped 
$300,000 in 1972 and the following year his career 
earnings in prizes soared past the $2 million mark). 

GOM?EKS, Samuel {1850-1924) 

Labor leader/ A founder of American Federation 

of Labor, 1886; president 1886-95,1896-1924 

By concentrating his efforts on organizing highly 
skilled workers into craft unions and by opposing al¬ 
liances between labor and Marxist political parties, 
London-born (1850) Samuel Gompers helped lay the 
foundations for the modern American labor move¬ 
ment, Together with his family, Gompers emigrated 
from England to New York City in 1863. He immedi¬ 
ately went to work as a cigarmaker and was soon 
deeply involved in union activities. By the time he was 
24, Gompers was head of the cigarmakers’ local and 
was insisting on policies that would characterize the 
rest of his career; the use of strikes and boycotts to 
achieve solely economic, rather than ideological, 
goals; the maintenance of emergency funds to help 
members during strikes; the employment of paid or¬ 
ganizers to sign up members in nonunion shops, By 
professionalizing union activities and limiting union 
goals to practical considerations, Gompers made his 
cigarmakers a power in the industry and a model for 
other unions. In 1886 he helped form the American 
FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL) and was elected its pres- 
ident—a post he held, with the exception of one year, 
for the rest of his life. 

Under Gompers’ leadership the AFL grew into the 
first successful confederation of trade unions in U.S. 
history. Although he largely ignored the need of un¬ 
skilled and semiskilled workers for union representa¬ 
tion (feeling they were unorganizable), Gompers-by 
leading the battle to organize the skilled, such as 
plumbers, carpenters and electricians—helped indi¬ 
rectly to bring closer the day when assembly-line 
workers would have unions of their own. And by his 
lifelong opposition to revolutionary Ideologies, he 
helped make trade unionism respectable, so much so 
that during world WAR I he was asked to serve on 
numerous governmental boards concerned with na¬ 
tional defense. The last years of Gompers’ life were 
saddened by a temporary decline in the trade union 
movement. A1919 effort—which Gompers opposed 
—to organize the steel industry failed after a bitter 
strike, and at the time of his death in 1924, AFL 
membership was sagging, , 

GOOCH, William {1681-1751) 

Colonial leader ofVa„ 1727-49/ Major promoter 

of tobacco trade 

Few British officials in the American Colonies en¬ 
joyed so much popular support for their policies as 


did Sir William Gooch during his long rule in 
VIRGINIA, England-born(168l) Gooch was appointed 
lieutenant governor of Virginia in 1727 and, de.spite 
that title, functioned as Virginia’s chief executive for 
the next 22 years. Gooch’s greatest service to Virginia 
lay in his promotion of the tobacco trade. He obtained 
passage by the House of Burgesses of the 1730 tobacco 
act, which provided for the inspection of tobacco and 
its sale through warehouses, resulting in the market¬ 
ing of a better-quality leaf at higher prices. The efforts 
of London merchants to manipulate the tobacco trade 
to the disadvantage of the Colonists were firmly op¬ 
posed by Gooch, and grateful Virginians tried to dis¬ 
suade their ailing lieutenant governor Irom retiring in 
1749, But he returned to England and died there two 
years later. 

GOODMAN, Benny {Benjamin David) {1909- ) 

Clarinetist, bandleader/ Known as **King of 

Swing'’/ Gave Carnegie Hall jazz concert, 1938 

To millions of jitterbugging young people during the 
Great Depression and world war ii era, Benny 
Goodman was the unparalleled “King of Swing”— 
the most admired jazz musician of his day. Born 
{1909} in a Chicago slum, Benjamin David Goodman 
took clarinet lessons at jane addams’ Hull House and 
made his professional debut at age 12. By 1934 he was 
leading his own band on a weekly NBC radio show. 
With drummer Gene Krupa and pianist Teddy Wil¬ 
son, Goodman formed the Benny Goodman Trio in 
1935, which a year later became the Quartet, with the 
addition of vibraphonist Lionel Hampton. The full 
Goodman orchestra featured the brilliant arrange¬ 
ments of Fletcher Henderson and such talented side- 
men as trumpeter Harry James, In January, 1938, 
Goodman gave the first jazz concert ever held at Car¬ 
negie Hall, an evening still considered among the 
great events in jazz history, Goodman broke up his 
orchestra in 1944, but frequently came out of retire¬ 
ment in the 1950s to make tours sponsored by the 
State Department, In 1973 he revived the famed 
Quartet for the Newport Jazz Festival. 

GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY 

Name given to Franklin D, Roosevelt Adminis¬ 
tration’s efforts to improve U.S. relations with 

Latin America/Highlighted by Roosevelt’s at¬ 
tendance at Buenos Aires Conference, 1936 

“In the field of world policy I would dedicate this na¬ 
tion to the policy of the goodneighbor-the neighbor 
who resolutely respects himself and, because he does 
so, respects the rights of others.” So said franklin d. 
ROOSEVELTinhisinaugural addressonMarchd, 1933, 
and there was no area of U.S, foreign relations in 
greater need of repair than those with the nation’s sis¬ 
ter republics of Latin America. When Roosevelt as¬ 
sumed office, Latin Americans were stilL smarting 
from American interventionist policies stemming 


from the days of President Theodore Roosevelt’s 
“Big Stick” and william Howard taft’s dollar 
DIPLOMACY, (See also Caribbean, u.s, in; central 
AMER iCA-u.s. RELATIONS.) On becoming President, 
Roosevelt found U.S, Marines still engaged in a 19- 
year occupation of Haiti, while Nicaragua—only re¬ 
cently occupied by the Marines—and the Dominican 
Republic (see Dominican republic-u.s, relations) 
remained under effective American control. Cuba 
also was kept in a virtual state of vassalage under the 
terms of the platt amendment. Roosevelt moved 
quickly to change this atmosphere when, in 1934, he 
withdrew the Marines from Haiti, released Cuba from 
U.S. supervision and raised Panama’s annuity for the 
PANAMA canal. Ill 1936 he went in person to the 
Inter-American Conference for, Maintenance of 
Peace, at Buenos Aires, and there pledged to consult 
with Latin American nations in a spirit of mutuality 
with respect to hemispheric defense and security. 

The Good Neighbor Policy’s most immediate effect 
was the promotion of Pan American solidarity during 
WORLD war II. But by the 1970s—despite the creation 
of the ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES and the 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS in the intervening years-the 
U.S,, in the wake of the bay of pigs and the 1965 
Dominican intervention, was once again cast as the 
“Yankee” enemy throughout much of Latin America. 

GOODRICH, Samuel Griswold {see Parley, Peter) 

GOOOnm, Charles {1800-1860) 

Inventor who patented vulcanization process for 

rubber, 1844/ Made little money from discovery 

Although he made possible the commercial use of 
rubber, Charles Goodyear did not prosper financially 
from his life’s work. The profits that flowed from his 
patent went to others. 

Born in 1800 Charles Goodyear was the son of a 
New Haven, Conn,, hardware merchant and manu¬ 
facturer, with whom he went into partnership in 1821, 
Their business went bankrupt in 1830, and over the 
next four years Goodyear turned his interests to im¬ 
proving the qualities of rubber. At the time rubber 
goods were far from perfect; In summer they melted 
and decomposed; in winter they hardened and 
cracked. On borrowed capital Goodyear began his 
experiments with rubber, carrying on his research 
even during a time spent in debtors prison. By 1837 
he had patented a crude process of curing rubber that 
did not prove applicable in industry, A year later 
Goodyear purchased the rights to a more promising, 
but still unperfected, method using sulfur mixed with 
rubber. 

It is commonly told that Goodyear came upon his 
vulcanization process accidentally in 1839, when he 
dropped a rubkr-sulfur mixture on a hot stove. Acci¬ 
dent or not, heat provided the long-sought solution to 
Goodyear’s puzzle, and a vulcanization, patent was 
granted to him in 1844, But he still had to defend his 
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up among eight council members, But these efforts 
were soon curtailed by the Puritan revolution and 
civil war in England, which gave the Massachusetts 
Puritans time to secure their political foothold in 
America, In 1639 Gorges acquired a royal charter for 
a tract of land in what is now maine. Thirty years after 
his death in 1647 his descendants sold the area to 
Massachusetts, 

See Charles M Andrews: The Colonial Period of 
American History. 

GORMAN-WILSON TARIFF (see Tariff Acts) 
GOTHIC REVIVAL {SQUrchitecture) 

GOVID, Jay (Jason) {I836-1892) 

Railroad magnate, financier, speculator/ Impli¬ 
cated in Black Friday scandal, 1869 

. . Jay Gould is the worst man on earth since the 
beginning of the Christian era,” commented an em¬ 
bittered speculator who had been bested by the noto¬ 
rious freebooting 19th-century financier, and Gould 
himself admitted to being the “most hated man in 
America.” Roxbury, N.Y.-born (1836) Gould started 
in business as a partner in a tannery, gaining control 
of the venture through a series of maneuvers that 
drove one of his partners to suicide. By 1863 Gould 
was a Wall Street broker. In partnership first with the 
profligate james fisk and then with the parsimonious 
RUSSELL SACiE, Gould brought an unprecedented au¬ 
dacity and cunning to high finance, bribing officials 
when he could not simply circumvent the law. In 1868, 
in one of his most infamous coups, Gould, together 
with Fi.sk* tricked Cornelius Vanderbilt into pur¬ 
chasing huge blocks of counterfeit Erie Railroad 
slock, emerging as Erie’s controlling power, Gould 
later controlled other railroad systems as well as the 
Western Union Telegraph Co,, and his efforts to cor¬ 
ner the gold market resulted in the black Friday 
scandal of 1869, which drove other speculators into 
bankruptcy while further enriching Gould. Before his 
death of tuberculosis in 1892, he was said to have 
owned one out of every ten miles of railroad in the 
country. 

See Thomas B, Brewer: The Robber Barons: Saints or 
Sinners, 
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rights in court. Lawyer daniel Webster helped win 
Goodyear’s patent suit in 1852, for which he received 
a $25,000 legal fee—more than Goodyear was himself 
ever to gain from his efforts. To pay off his indebted¬ 
ness Goodyear sold grossly undervalued patent rights. 
Although the rubber industry was established in the 
U.S. and Europe as the result of his work, Goodyear 
left some $200,000 in debts when he died in New York 
ini 860. 

GORDON, John Brown (1832-1904) 

Confederate general, 1861-65/ CS. senator 

from Ga., 18/3-80, 1891-97/ Governor ofGa., 

1886-90 

When Gen. Robert e, lee surrendered his Army of 
Northern Virginia at Appomattox court house in 
April, 1865, Maj. Gen, John B, Gordon, who had led 
the last charge of the Confederates before the surren¬ 
der, rode with moist eyes at the head of a tattered 
Confederate column. But after his men laid down 
their arms, he urged them to work for a reunited na¬ 
tion. The still youthful Gordon then made the most of 
his brilliant military record (he had been wounded 
eight times) by entering politics to fight for the end of 
reconstruction in Georgia. Georgia-born (1832) 
Gordon was twice elected to the U.S. Senate, serving 
from 1873 to 1880, when he resigned to enter the rail¬ 
road business, Six years later he was back in politics, 
first winning the Georgia governorship (1886-90) and 
then returning to the U.S, Senate (1891-97), A symbol 
of resurgent white Southern pride, Gordon was re¬ 
portedly a Grand Dragon in the ku klux klan and 
served as commander in chief of the United Confed¬ 
erate Veterans from its organization in 1890 until his 
death in 1904. 

See Allen P. Tankersley: John B. Gordon: A Study in 
Gallantry. 

GORGAS, William Crawford (1854-1920) 

Conqueror of yellow fever in Havana, 1902/ 

Purged Panama Canal Zone of yellow fever and 

malaria, 1904-13 

In the summer of 1880 yellow fever struck the U.S. 
Army post at Fort Brown,, Tex. Among the fever- 
wracked victims was a young Army doctor, William 
Gorgas, He survived eight days of delirium, and 20 
years later he helped eradicate the tropical scourge 
that had killed as many as 2000 Americans in a single 
year, 

Born near Mobile, Ala. (1854), the son of .losiah 
Gorgas, chief of ordnance for the confederate army, 
young Gorgas became a physician in 1879 and en¬ 
tered the Army, He remained in the service, and with 
the U.S, victory in the Spanish-American war, he was 
made chief sanitary officer of American-occupied 
Havana. No one then knew what caused yellow .fever, 
but most experts agreed filth and decay were some¬ 
how involved. Accordingly, Gorgas cleaned up the 


teeming Cuban capital, but the disease only grew 
worse. Gorgas remained as baffled as everyone else- 
despite his friendship with Dr, Carlos Juan Finlay, 
who believed, but could not prove, that the disease 
was carried bjAedes aegypti mosquitos, which bred in 
stagnant water, Butin 1901 a U.S. commission headed 
by WALTER REED proved Finlay correct, and Gorgas 
threw his great energies into wiping out the insect’s 
breeding grounds. Even Reed thought this an inipo,s- 
sible task, but Gorgas inventoried every receptacle in 
the city, literally from cisterns to water jugs, and made 
sure they were either kept empty, covered or blan¬ 
keted with a thin coat of oil to smother the mosquito 
larvae. Within a year yellow fever was brought under 
control in Havana. 

In 1904 Gorgas was sent to the Canal Zone where 
malaria, which is also carried by mosquitoes, and yel¬ 
low fever were hampering the digging of the panama 
CANAL. De,spite his Cuban triumph Gorgas faced op¬ 
position from doctors, who still disbelieved Finlay’s 
theory, and from the canal’s dictatorial chief engineer, 
GEORGE w, GOETHAL.S, who thought .sanitary pro¬ 
grams wasteful of time and energy, Nonethele,ss, 
Gorgas nearly eradicated both diseases in Panama by 
1913. 

An international hero, Gorgas spent his la,st years 
teaching his mosquito-control methods in Africa and 
Central and South America. Before his death in 1920 
he served as head of the U.S. Army medical service in 
WORLD WAR I and on the International Health Board, 
See M, C, Gorgas and B. /, Hendrick: William Craw¬ 
ford Gorgas, His Life and Work, 

GORGES, Ferdinando (c, 1568-164?) 

British colonizer/ President, Council for New 

England, 1620-35/ Acquired grant to colonize 

Maine, 1639 

Ferdinando Gorges’ far-reaching plans for a feudal 
empire in the New World, with fiefs and manors in the 
prevailing English pattern, never met with success. 
But if his vision—and that of the council for new 
ENGLAND ofwliich lie scrved as president (1620-35)- 
had been realized, American Colonial history would 
have developed far diflerently, .Knighted in 1591, 
England-born (c, 1568) Gorges headed a circle of no¬ 
blemen who had been part of the Plymouth ofTshoot 
of the VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON (chartered, 
1606), In 1620 they reorganized as the Council for 
New England and acquired, from the Crown a huge 
tract of land in North America extending from sea to 
sea between the 40th and 48th parallels (the approxi¬ 
mate girth of southern Penn.sylvania to northern 
Maine). The council failed to establish fiefdoms but 
granted two small patents to nonmembers-tlie pil¬ 
grims who settled the Plymouth colony in 1620, and 
the PURITAN founders of the ma.sSachusbtts hay 
company in 1628, As late as 1635 Gorges and Jhe 
council were seeking to have Massachusetts’ charier 
annulled by the Crown and their vast grant parceled 


A uthorized by Congress, 1860/ Largest publish¬ 
ing concern in world 

Authorized by a joint resolution of Congress in 1860 
and set up in 1861 with a printing plant costing 
$135,000, the Government Printing Office (GPO) has 
grown in the intervening 100-odd years into the larg¬ 
est publishing concern in the world, The Constitution 
empowered both houses of Congress to hire printers 
to publish their journals (see congressional rec¬ 
ord), and public printing soon became a lucrative 


political plum, handed out by the party in power to 
loyal newspaper owners and printers. Charges of cor¬ 
ruption in the letting out of printing contracts led 
Congress in 1860 to establish the GPO to handle all 
Government printing. The Printing Act of 1895 set 
forth the activities of the GPO, which include print¬ 
ing, binding and distributing Government publica¬ 
tions and reprinting documents for public purchase. 

GRADUATE EDUCATION 

First doctoral degree in U.S, awarded at Yale, 
1861/Johns Hopkins est, 1876as first major U.S. 
facility for graduate education/ By 1970s most 
major universities offered broad spectrum of 
graduate studies 

Prior to the civil war the master’s degree was the su¬ 
preme achievement in U.S. “graduate education”; it 
was a degree that was unearned and awarded only to 
an institution’s own alumni who qualified for it by, as 
one educator said, “staying alive and out of trouble 
... for three years after graduating,” 

After 1850 several schools attempted to establish a 
true graduate educational system but failed, yale and 
HARVARD began successful, though limited, graduate 
programs in the civil war years, and the first doctoral 
degree given in the country was awarded at Yale in 
1861. By the early 1870s both schools had organized 
special graduate divisions, but the true beginning of 
graduate education in America did not come until 
1876, when the first school primarily for graduate 
study, JOHNS HOPKINS, opened its doors to students. 
The president of the new school was daniel coit 
GILMAN, who was greatly influenced by the German 
university system; he followed its example, empha¬ 
sizing research training in laboratories and seminars. 
Another graduate school, Clark University, in Worces¬ 
ter, Mass,, opened in 1887, 

The formation of schools exclusively for graduate 
students was a short-lived trend, and successful grad¬ 
uate programs were steadily improved at private 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES and STATE AND CITY 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Meanwhile those 
schools that began exclusively as graduate schools 
soon found they had to provide.undergraduate study 
to survive financially. Professional schools offering 
graduate degrees also underwent change during the 
1870s; CHARLES w, ELIOT, president of Harvard, redi¬ 
rected his medical school to teach the science, not the 
art, of medicine, and his reforms were followed na¬ 
tionwide, Around the turn of the century schools of 
law, dentistry, business administration, education and 
journalism were established at many of the nation’s 
major universities, 

An early divergence of opinion occurred on the 
question of whether graduate school faculties should 
emphasize teaching or research. In 1890 Harvard an¬ 
nounced that faculty promotions would depend 
“more largely” on research than on teaching, setting 
graduate education on the course it has followed until 
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the present time, By 1900 seven private universities 
were offering doctoral programs—Chicago, Co¬ 
lumbia, Cornell, Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Yale, By 1920 the number had risen to only 
10 , but within the next decade most of today’s large 
private graduate schools had been established, and 
since the 1930s state and city universities have added 
graduate schools surpassing in size and scope those of 
many of the older private schools. 

See Richard J. Storr: The Beginnings of Graduate 
Education in America, 

GRm, Henry Woodjin {1850-1889) 

Editor of Atlanh Constitution, 1879-89/Advo¬ 
cated Southern indusirialization 

In the last quarter of the 19th century, when the South 
still lay prostrate in the aftermath of civil war and 
RECONSTRUCTION, a youthful spokesman for a New 
South, whose prosperity would be founded on indus¬ 
trialization rather than agriculture, arose in the person 
of Henry Woodfin Grady, editor of the Atlanta Con¬ 
stitution (1879-89), While all around him the once 
prosperous plantations provided only a meager exist¬ 
ence for TENANT FARMERS and SHARECROPPERS, 
Georgia-born (1850) Grady urged his fellow South¬ 
erners to emulate Northern industrialists and then 
went North on lecture tours, hoping to persuade 
Northern financiers to invest their capital in develop¬ 
ing Southern industry. Arguing that the South could 
solve its racial problems if it were just left alone and 
given an infusion of Northern capital, he succeeded in 
attracting some investment money to the South from 
such entrepreneurs as j, p, Morgan and russell sage 
before dying from pneumonia in 1889, 

See Joseph Wall; Henry Grady, Spokesman of the 
New South, 

GRAHAM, Billy (William Franklin) {1918- ) 

Evangelist/ Led first''crusade” in 1949/ Estab¬ 
lished international reputation for number of 

conversions 

“No one,” Billy Graham once said, “ever called me a 
great preacher. There are thousands of better ones,” 
Yet the magnetic fervor of Graham’s preaching made 
him the most widely known evangelist of the modern 
era, Like dwight l, moody, Charles g. finney and 
others before him, Graham drew criticism from some 
clergymen who questioned the permanence of the 
thousands of “decisions for Christ” that accompanied 
each of his “crusades,” but none ever denied his ex¬ 
traordinary gifts as a preacher or his conviction. Born 
at Charlotte, N,C. (1918), Billy Graham was ordained 
a Baptist minister in 1939 and seven years later be¬ 
came a vice president of Youth for Christ Interna¬ 
tional, an evangelistic movement. In 1949 he con¬ 
ducted his first personal evangelistic crusade^in Los 
Angeles, where he attracted an audience of 350,000. 
During the next two decades he led crusades on five 


continents, while his simple, Bible-based message of 
redemption reached countless millions over radio and 
television and through a number of inspirational 
books. 

GMEm,Martlia{c. 1894- ) 

Pioneer in modern dance/ Choreographed some 
150 works 

Unlike her ancestor, Miles Standish, Martha Graham, 
through the medium of modern dance, spoke for her¬ 
self Born in Pittsburgh, about 1894, she moved with 
her family to California when she was 10. After seeing 
American dancer Ruth St, Denis perform, she studied 
with the denishawn dancers and in 1920 made her 
professional debut, with Ted Shawn, in New York. 
Several years later she left the Denishawn troupe to 
find her own dance idiom. Aided by her musical di¬ 
rector, Louis Horst, Martha Graham went on to de¬ 
velop her own personal technique, which involved 
gymnastic movements never.before employed in 
dance. In 1926 she made her solo debut in New York, 
and three years later she was performing with her own 
group of trained, dedicated young women. But her 
concerts were ridiculed and misunderstood by critics 
and audiences as little more than misconceived 
writhings. Making no concession to popular tastes, 
Martha Graham continued to teach and perform, 
creating a dance theater and integrating her company 
sexually and racially. Gradually the magnitude of her 
talent and her extensive influence on modern dance 
were recognized, and by the 1970s, having choreo¬ 
graphed some 150 works, she had toured most of the 
world and received many honors. She supervises her 
company and the world famous School of Contem¬ 
porary Dance in New York, 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC 

Influential organization of Union Civil War vet¬ 
erans, est, 1866/ Initiated observance of Decora¬ 
tion Day {now Memorial Day), in honor of war 
dead, 1868/ Lobbied for veterans' pensions/ 
Wielded great political power, 1880s-90s 

In the spring of 1866 Dr, Benjamin „F, Stephenson, 
who had served in the civil war as surgeon of the 
14th Illinois Infantry, organized the Grand Army of 
the Republic (GAR) with a group of fellow Union 
veterans in Springfield, Ill, Ostensibly dedicated to the 
principles of “fraternity, charity and loyalty,” the or¬ 
ganization soon grew into one of the country’s most 
powerful political pressure groups. In April, 1866, the 
Grand Army’s first post, or local branch, was estab¬ 
lished at Decatur, III, and by July, 39 posts had been 
chartered. In 1868 the GAR commander in chief, 
Gen, John A, Logan, asked members to commemo¬ 
rate the war dead by placing decorations on soldiers’ 
graves, the firstobservance ofDecoration Day (which 
later became memorial day). , 

ByT 878, witli its membership at 31,000 and growing 
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rapidly, the GAR began pressing Congress to pass 
veterans’ pension legislation. Finally in 1887 Con¬ 
gress responded with the Dependent Pension bill, 
granting pensions to all Union veterans suffering dis¬ 
abilities, whether or not they were war-related, but it 
was vetoed by President grover Cleveland. The 
veto enraged the GAR, which had already taken 
Cleveland to task for appointing two former Confed¬ 
erates to his Cabinet—Augustus Hill Garland as At¬ 
torney General and lucius q. c. lamar as Secretary 
of the Interior—and for proposing to return captured 
Confederate battle flags to their home slates. Un¬ 
questionably Cleveland’s alienation of the GAR con¬ 
tributed to his defeat in 1888. 

The year 1890 saw the high-water mark of GAR 
political power and enrollment, which reached 
409,489, In many states the group forced the censor¬ 
ship of textbooks that did not present its own views of 
the Civil War and agitated for the establishment of old 
soldiers’ homes. In that same year Congress passed 
and President benjamin harrlson, a former Union 
general, signed, the Disability Pension Act that incor¬ 
porated the provisions of the 1887 bill, In the 1900s 
the GAR declined in influence, as increasing numbers 
of its membership died with each passing year. In 
1956 the last remaining GAR member, Albert Wool- 
son of Duluth, Minn., died at the age of 109. 

See Mary R, Hearing; Veterans in Politics, 

GRAND CANYON 

Gorge of the Colorado River in Art./211 miles 

in length, 4-18 miles wide, 1 mile deep/ National 

Park unsurpassed in wild beauty 

Awesome in its size, spectacular in its beauty, the 
Grand Canyon stands unrivaled as a visible geologic 
record of time and change in the earth’s formation. 
The canyon is located in northwest Arizona; it is 4 to 
18 miles wide, and its spectacular clilfs soar a mile 
above the Colorado river as it snakes for 217 miles 
through the mighty gorge. Geologists believe that the 
landscape in which the canyon was formed was 
created by a series of great upheavals in the earth’s 
crust, piling up layer upon layer of rock and com¬ 
pressing the remains of plant and animal life. In the 
ages that followed, the river, over millions of years, 
cut relentlessly through the rock, Thus it revealed the 
history of each layer, sculpting its own configurations, 
some grotesque, others stately or exquisitely beauti¬ 
ful, to form a breathtaking panorama of towers, 
temples, mesas, plateaus, buttes and caves. 

The Grand Canyon was discovered in 1540 by a 
member of Coronado’s expedition, The first Amer¬ 
ican to explore it was james q, pattie, a trapper, in 
1826, JOHN WESLEY POWELL led a geologic expedition 
to investigate the canyon by boat in 1869. The canyon 
was set aside as a national monument in 1908. It be¬ 
came Grand Canyon National Parkin 1919, compris¬ 
ing 673,575 acres. More than two million tourists 
come annually to experience its majestic sights,. 


GRAND COULEE DAM 

Completed across Columbia River, 1941/ 
Brought power and irrigation to Pacific North¬ 
west/ World’s largest concrete dam 

The world’s largest concrete dam, the Grand Coulee 
breasts the Columbia River in north-central Wash¬ 
ington, Completed in 1941, it was built by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation in less than eight years as part 
of the Columbia River Basin Proj ect. The project was 
begun under President franklin d. roosevelt dur¬ 
ing the Great Depression to follow the example of the 
TENNESSEE valley AUTHORITY and dcvelop the river 
resources of the Pacific Northwest, 

More than a third of the nation’s potential water 
power is concentrated in the Columbia River Basin, 
Of some 25 dams on the river, the Grand Coulee pro¬ 
vides the most power, more than two billion kilowatts 
of electricity. The dam itself is 4173 feet long, 500 feet 
thick at the base and 550 feet high. It stands near the 
head of the Grand Coulee, a 50-mile-long, 1000-foot- 
deep chasm where the Columbia has flowed since be¬ 
fore the ice ages. When the dam was completed, Lake 
Roosevelt, 115 miles long, began to form behind it; 
today it is the source of water that irrigates more than 
a million acres of farmland in the Northwestern states, 
(See FLOOD control; irrigation, laws on.) 

GRANDFATHER CLAUSE 

Legal device, first employed by S.C., 1895, to 
disenfranchise Negroes/ Declared unconstitu- 
tionalby Supreme Court, 1915 

The most powerful weapon used to deny the vote to 
blacks in the South after the civil war was the devi¬ 
ous “grandfather clause,” One by one—beginning 
with South Carolina (1895) and followed by Louisi¬ 
ana (1898), Alabama (1901), North Carolina (1902), 
Virginia (1902), Georgia (1908) and Oklahoma 
(1910)—the Southern states altered their constitutions 
to bar the ballot to blacks. On the surface their 
method was nondiscrimlnatory. Exemption from the 
property-owning, tax-paying, literacy and educa¬ 
tional requirements was granted to all those whose 
father or grandfather had been a voter before Jan. 1, 
1867. This gave the vote to thousands of impoverished 
and illiterate whites, but most blacks, of course, had 
been slaves before 1867 and so were disenfranchised. 

Until they were declared unconstitutional in 1915, 
the grandfather clauses served their purpose ex¬ 
tremely well, But in 1915 the fledgling national as¬ 
sociation FOR THE advancement OF COLORED PEO¬ 
PLE brought a test case before the u.s. supreme court 
that found Oklahoma’s grandfather clause in viola¬ 
tion of the intent of the 15th Amendment, which for¬ 
bids denial of the vote “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude.”, 

GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK (see 
National Parks) 
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GRANGE, NATIONAL 

Farmers’ organization est., 1867/ Instrumental 
in passage of “Granger laws” of1870s, securing 
public regulation of railroads and grain eleva¬ 
tors/ Membership reached 850,000 during 1970s 

In 1866 Oliver Hudson Kelley, an employee of the 
Bureau of Agriculture, toured the South and was 
shocked by the ignorance and poverty of most of the 
farmers there, The next year Kelley founded the Pa¬ 
trons of Husbandry, an organization to bring together 
isolated farmers for education and social functions. 
Each local chapter of the Patrons of Husbandry was 
called a Grange, the name under which the parent or¬ 
ganization eventually became a nationally known 
power. Within a few years the Granger movement 
began to catch on, particularly among farmers in 
Midwest grain-growing regions, It succeeded not so 
much as an educational organization but as a medium 
through which farmers could mount united political 
action against such monopolistic business operations 
as railroads and grain elevators, which were charging 
exorbitant rates for their services. By the mid-1870s 
membership in the National Grange totaled 800,000, 
in some 20,000 local Granges across the country, 
The Granges pioneered the fight for government 
control over railroad freight-rate schedules, which in 
some cases made it more expensive to ship wheat 
from the Dakotas to Minneapolis than from Chicago 
to Liverpool, England. The movement’s first successes 
came in 1871, when Granger laws enacted in Illinois 
established maximum rates for railway freight and 
passenger service. The Grange went on to set up farm¬ 
er-owned cooperatives, grain elevators and factories 
to manufacture farm machinery, and it also appointed 
its own agents to deal collectively with suppliers of 
farm-equipment. And in 1877 the U.S, Supreme 
Court in munn v, Illinois and associated “Granger 
cases,” upheld laws ruling that railroads and grain el¬ 
evators devoted to public use are subject to public 
regulation. The National Grange was active on a 
number of other political fronts, lobbying for higher 
rural-school standards, and demanding that the MOR¬ 
RILL ACT, establishing land-grant colleges, be tailored 
more specifically to educate farm youths. 

Grange membership fell to a low of 107,000 mem¬ 
bers in 1889, but in the 20th century the movement 
experienced a resurgence, especially in the East, 
Again becoming politically influential, the Grange 
campaigned for rural free delivery, rural elec¬ 
trification and better rural transportation facilities, 
Its rolls increased to 850,000 during the 1970s, 

GMmE, Red {Harold Edward) {1908- ) 

Star football player famed for broken-field run¬ 
ning/Played with U. of III, 1928-25; Chicago 
Bears and NX Yankees, 1925-85 

Known as the Galloping Ghost for his feat of once 
running for five touchdowns in five consecutive times 


carrying the ball for the University of Illinois football 
team, Pennsylvania-born (1903) Harold Edward 
(Red) Grange dominated football in the 1920s. Dur¬ 
ing his three years with the Illinois team (1923-25), he 
gained a total of 3637 yards by rushing and scored 31 
touchdowns. He was named All-American three 
times, as a halfback in 1923 and 1924 and as a quar¬ 
terback in 1925. Leaving college before graduating, 
Grange joined the Chicago Bears professional foot¬ 
ball team in November, 1925, Grange continued to 
play for the Bears until 1935, with a brief interruption 
as a back for the N.Y. Yankees football team in 
1926-27. After the close of his football career, he was 
a sportscaster until his retirement in 1964, 

GRANGER CASES {ste Grange, National; Munn v. 
Illinois) 

GRANT, Ulysses Simpson {1822-1885} 

18th President of the U.S., 1869-77, and General 
in Chief of the Union Army, 1864-65/ Graduated 
from West Point, 1848/ Resigned commission, 
1854/ Appointed colonel of Illinois volunteers, 
1861/ Captured Confederate strongholds of Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson, Feb., 1862/ Took 
Vicksburg, Miss., July, 1868; appointed Union 
commander in the West, Oct., 1868/ Appointed 
General in Chief of Union Army, March, 1864; 
opened Virginia campaign. May, 1864/ Forced 
Lee’s surrender, April 9,1865 

The life of Ulysses Simpson Grant was punctuated by 
wildly varying fortunes that plunged him to the edge 
of poverty and disgrace, lifted him to the heights of 
mass adulation and the Presidency of the U.S, and 
then dragged him down again into dire want. 
Although Grant’s two terms (1869-77) as President 
were marked by an astounding degree of financial 
corruption carried on by his friends and associates, his 
memory was secured by his role as the leading Union 
general of the civil war, by his victory at Vicksburg 
and by his ultimately successful Virginia campaign 
that forced the surrender of Robert e, lee and broke 
the back of the confederate states. 

Born in Point Pleasant, Ohio on April 27,1822, 
Grant graduated from west point in 1843 after 
showing himself to be an indiiferent student but an 
expert horseman. During the Mexican war, Captain 
Grant served with distinction, but in 1854 he resigned, 
his commission, reportedly because his superior ofli- 
cer was going to prefer charges of excessive drinking 
against him. The next seven years were a period of 
despair for Grant, as he first tried his hand at farming 
near St, Louis only to eke out a tenuous living for 
himself and his family; then, in 1860, he turned to bis 
relatives who gave him a job as a clerk in their Galena, 
III, dry goods store. As a man with com bat experience 
as an officer, Grant found in the outbreak of the Civil 
War his unexpected salvation. Securing a commission 
as colonel of Illinois volunteers in 1861, he was soon 


named a brigadier general, and his victories in early 
1862 at Forts Henry and Donelson brought him to the 
attention of President abraham Lincoln, who rai.sed 
him to major general. The bloody battle of Shiloh 
(April, 1862) almost proved to be his undoing. Con¬ 
federate troops surprised his forces, inflicting heavy 
casualties on them before being driven off. Grant, 
who but weeks before had been hailed as a hero was 
now scorned as a drunken incompetent, and only 
Lincoln’s faith in him staved off insistent demands for 
his dismissal, “I can’t spare this man,” the President 
said, “He fights,” 

Grant more than redeemed himself later by out- 
maneuvering two Confederate armies and forcing the 
surrender of Vicksburg, on July 4, 1863~a victory 
many historians believe to have been a turning point 
in the war, In October, 1863, Lincoln made Grant a 
major general in the regular Army and appointed him 
commander in the Western theater. The following 
month Grant’s forces smashed the Confederate army 
besieging Chattanooga-securing a route into the 
South’s heartland from the northwest. In February, 
1864, Congress revived the rank of lieutenant general, 
and Lincoln lost no time in promoting Grant and giv¬ 
ing him command of all Union armies on March 12. 

Making Iris headquarters with the Army of the Po¬ 
tomac (technically commanded by Gen, george g. 
MEADE), Grant launched that army toward Richmond 
in May, 1864, Despite heavy losses Grant maneuvered 
skillfully around the right flank of Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia, forcing the Confederate com- 
manderto fight aseries ofwasting defensive battles all 
the way south to Petersburg, the vital railroad junc¬ 
tion near Richmond, For months Grant tightened his 
siege lines at Petersburg, finally piercing the Confed¬ 
erate defenses on April 2,1865, and leaving Lee no 
option but retreat. Pursued and at last hemmed in by 
Grant’s army, Lee surrendered at appomattox court 
HOUSE on April 9,1865, effectively ending the Civil 
War, As generous in peace as he had been implacable 
in war. Grant allowed Confederate cavalrymen to 
take their horses home for the .spring plowing. 

Grant now became the nation’s leading military 
hero, and the first four-star general since george 
WASHINGTON. Praised by all and mentioned promi¬ 
nently as a possible candidate for the Presidency, he 
could look toward the future with assurance. After 
Lincoln’s assassination he served for a time as AN¬ 
DREW Johnson’s Secretary of War but incurred the 
wrath of that hapless President by forming close rela¬ 
tions with RADICAL REPUBLICANS, In 1868 the REPUB- 
.LICAN PARTY nominated Grant for President, and he 
was swept into office by an electoral majority of 214 
to 80. As President, Grant was far out of his element. 
The pressures of office were a constant frustration, 
and he soon revealed a side of his character—petty, 
tyrannical and obstinate—previously unknown, per¬ 
haps even to himself, More important, in his eight 
years in office he showed an unenviable instinct to ap¬ 
point the corrupt, the incompetent and the venal to 


high office, His Secretary of State, Hamilton fish, was 
a man of great ability, as was benjamin h, bristow, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but most of the other 
officials he appointed conceived of public office as a 
money trough in which to wallow, enriching them¬ 
selves at the nation’s expense. Scandal was the key¬ 
note of Grant’s Administration, and the President 
himself, personally honest but politically inept, be¬ 
came the dupe of his friends, whom he defended and 
protected from retribution, (See black Friday, bel- 
KNAP scandal, credit MOBILIER, WHISKEY RING,) 

Having turned back an attempt by a coalition of 
liberal Republicans and Democrats to deny him re- 
election in 1872, Grant had come to conceive of him¬ 
self as almost indispensable to the nation. But the 
scandals of his Administration, combined with the 
strong tradition against a third presidential term in 
office, were enough to deny him renomination in 
1876, and he gracefully retired from the Presidency to 
make a triumphant tour of Europe and Asia. On re¬ 
turning to the U.S. the former President again showed 
his inability to judge men. He invested heavily in the 
brokerage firm of Grant & Ward, and its collapse in 
1884, due to Ward’s dishonesty, left Grant deeply in 
debt. Already stricken with throat cancer. Grant now 
set about writing his memoirs, and despite agonizing 
pain he managed to complete the work two days be¬ 
fore, his death on July 23, 1885, Published posthu¬ 
mously, his Personal Memoirs became an instant best 
seller, wiping out his debts and leaving his widow with 
a considerable fortune. The general’s and his wife’s 
remains are interred in Grant’s Tomb, New York City. 
See William B. fejeW/ie,'Ulysses S, Grant; Politician 
and Bruce Cation: U.S. Grant andthe American Mil¬ 
itary Tradition. 

GUSSE,Fran^oisJosephPaul, Comte de {1722-1788) 

French admiral/ Defeated British fleet off Va., 

insuring American victory at Yorktown, 1781 

In late summer, 1781, Gen. george Washington was 
at the head of a combined American-French army 
marching on the British at Yorktown, aware that un¬ 
less help came from the French West Indies Fleet 
under Adm. Francois de Grasse, the British might 
well “frustrate all our prospects” and win the war, De 
Grasse, a veteran of warfare in European waters, 
averted interception by a British fleet and landed 
reinforcements near Yorktown in early September, 
When the British warships finally appeared, De Grasse 
drove them off and then blockaded the York and 
James rivers, denying naval support to Gen, Charles 
CORNWALLIS’ trapped army and insuring the British 
surrender. Defeated and taken prisoner by a British 
fleet in the West Indies the next year, De Grasse was 
later banished from the court of Louis XVI for per¬ 
sisting in charging his captains with incompetence. He 
regained royal favor before his death in 1788. 

See Charles L. Lewis: Admiral de Grasse and Ameri¬ 
can Independence. 
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GMn,Rebecca{1781-m) 

Philadelphia philanthropist/ Model for char¬ 
acter Rebecca in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 

The daughter of a Silesian-born Jewish immigrant, 
Michael Gratz, who settled in Philadelphia in the 
mid-18th century and made a fortune first as a mer¬ 
chant and then buying and selling Western lands, 
Philadelphia-born (1781) Rebecca Gratz used her 
wealth and influence in numerous philanthropic en¬ 
deavors, In 1815 she helped found the Philadelphia 
Orphan Society and served as its secretary for more 
than 40 years, She was also active in Jewish causes, 
helping in the founding of an American home for or¬ 
phaned Jewish children. But Rebecca Gratz is best 
remembered as the model for the character Rebecca 
in Sir Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe. Scott himself never met 
the real Rebecca, but American novelist Washington 
IRVING knew her through his fiancee, and upon meet¬ 
ing Scott in England, he described her beauty and vir¬ 
tue to the British author. She died in 1869. 

GM% Asa (1810-1888) 

Pioneer botanist and early supporter of Darwin's 
theories/ Professor, natural history at Harvard, 
1842-78 

Roaming the meadows and woods around his family’s 
home in Oneida County, N.Y., where he was born in 
1810, Asa Gray took a special interest as a boy in col¬ 
lecting plants, studying them and grouping them ac¬ 
cording to their properties. Educated for a career in 
medicine, he practiced as a physician for only a few 
months in 1831 before returning to his boyhood inter¬ 
est, The textbooks he wrote thereafter, including Ele¬ 
ments of Botany &ndManual of Botany (lUS), 

were long standards in the science of descriptive bot¬ 
any. As professor of natural history at Harvard from 
1842 until 1873, he trained many of the nation’s young 
botanists, and as a correspondent and supporter of 
British naturalist Charles Darwin, he championed 
Darwin’s revolutionary theory of the evolution of life 
at a time when most of his colleagues, Including Har¬ 
vard geologist LOUIS AGASSIZ, rejected Darwinism. 
Gray died at Cambridge, Mass,, in 1888, 

GREAT AMERICAN DESERT 

Misnomer for Great Plains/ So named by MaJ. 

. Stephen Long, 1820/ Thought uninhabitable 
until 1860s 

Between 1820 and 1860 every schoolchild’s map of the 
United States showed a wide band of unexplored ter¬ 
ritory between the Rocky Mountains and, roughly, 
the 100th meridian that was labeled the , “Great 
American Desert.” (The 100th meridian more or less 
bisects the states of North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne¬ 
braska and Kansas,) As early as 1810 explorer zebu- 
LON PIKE reported that the region now known as part 
of the GREAT plains was a treeless waste on which set¬ 


tlers could never survive. Pike saw in this natural bar¬ 
rier a national blessing: Americans “so prone to ram¬ 
bling” would now be forced to stay east of that area, 
keeping the Union a manageable size, while the desert 
would provide a home for the “wandering and unciv¬ 
ilized aborigines of the country.” This view was later 
shared by President Andrew jackson, whose policy 
of Indian Removal herded Eastern tribes onto the 
plains. Maj, Stephen H. Long, leader of the long ex¬ 
pedition of 1819-20, supported Pike’s report and 
gave the region its evocative hut misleading name, the 
Great American Desert, He found it “almost wholly 
unfit for cultivation ,.. uninhabitable by a people 
depending upon agriculture for their subsistence.” 

It is hard for a modern visitor to the now-fertile 
plains to understand how such an erroneous a notion 
could have survived so long. But modern farming and 
irrigation methods were required to make plains agri¬ 
culture possible, and recurring drought could swiftly 
render some parts of the land desertlike, as happened 
during the dust bowl storms of the 1930.S, 

See W. Eugene Hollon: The Great American Desert: 
Then and Now. ^ 

GREAT AWAKENING 

Period of intense religious revivalism in first half 

of 18th century 

The Great Awakening was brought about by a series 
of revival meetings in the early decades of tjfieJ7()0s, 
Largely a reaction against the materialism and sterile 
ritualism of the established religions, the revivals 
were often conducted by intinerant lay preachers. At 
times they became frenzied to the point of hysteria, 
with the congregation weeping, screaming and writh¬ 
ing in the ecstasy of salvation. Some evangelists went 
so far as to enact Christ’s agonies from the pulpit. 

The first stirrings of the Great Awakening are at¬ 
tributed to revivals held by Theodorus Frelinghuysen, 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church in New 
Jersey, about 1719. But over a .score of years the 
awakening reached an emotional peak in New Eng¬ 
land, led by the forceful Jonathan edwards, and 
spread throughout the Colonies, gilbert tennent, a 
Presbyterian, carried the movement into the Middle 
Colonies, SAMUEL DAVIES fanned the flames in Vir¬ 
ginia, GEORGE WHITEFIELD, au English minister, car¬ 
ried his evangelical zeal to the South and into New 
England, exciting huge outdoor meetings to a high 
emotional pitch. 

By 1742 the Great Awakening had Created such 
turmoil that it threatened the existence of many es¬ 
tablished churches, And although the movement sub¬ 
sided thereafter, it left bitter doctrinal schisms within 
many denominations, pitting traditionalists against 
those who wanted a less formal religion based on per¬ 
sonal experience. The Great Awakening also had 
lastingsocial elfects as a more tolerant and democratic 
popular spirit began to emerge in America and was 
carried over into social and political thought, The 


movement also gave impetus to missionary work 
among the Indians, the first stirrings of Abolitionism 
and higher education, leading to the founding of de¬ 
nominational colleges such as princeton (1746), 
BROWN (1764), RUTGERS (1766) and Dartmouth 
(1769). By midcentury the Great Awakening had 
largely exhausted its revivalist fervor, but its effects 
were to echo on for generations in American life. 

See Edwin S. Gaustad: The Great Awakening in New 
England. 

GREAT BASIN 

Arid region bounded by Rocky Mountains and 
Sierra Nevadas/ Explored by Benjamin Bonne¬ 
ville, 1832-85/ Named by John C, Fremont, 
1840s/ Mormons first to settle in region, 1847 

A vast, more than 200,000-square-mile triangular ex¬ 
panse between the Sierra Nevada range and the 
ROCKY mountains, the Great Basin takes in parts of 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, California and most of Nevada. 
A region of high plateaus, rugged mountain chains 
and deep valleys, the basin ranges in elevation from 
about two miles in height at its center to a low point 
of 282 feet below sea level in death valley at its 
southeastern edge. Although it serves as a great catch¬ 
ment for waters running off both the eastern face of 
the Sierras and the western slope of the Rockies, little 
rain crosses these mountain walls—most of it falling 
on the windward side of the Sierras along the Pacific 
coast. Thus the Great Basin varies fromsemiaridinits 
wettest, northern portions to true desert in Utah, Ne¬ 
vada and southeastern California, None of its streams 
or rivers ever reaches the sea, emptying instead into 
such dead-end repositories as Utah’s Great Salt Lake, 
where under the searing sun the evaporating water 
leaves behind accumulating salt residues. The Great 
Salt Lake Desert and the Great Salt Lake are the 
remnants of ancient Lake Bonneville, an immense 
body of water that covered much of the Great Basin 
in an earlier geological age. The prehistoric lake is 
named after French- born U.S, Army officer Benjamin 
L. E, Bonneville, who first mapped the area during the 
BONNEVILLE EXPEDITION of 1832-35, The Great Basin 
itself was named by john c. frEmont during his ex¬ 
plorations of 1843-46 and in later years was meticu¬ 
lously mapped by the u.s. geological survey. The 
first people to settle this austere region were the 
MORMONS who, led by brigham young, arrived on 
the shores of the Great Salt Lake in 1847, The discov¬ 
ery of silver near the site of Virginia City, Nev., in 
1859 (see comstock lode) and of gold at nearby 
Humboldt andEsmeralda counties touched off a great 
mining boom that continued until near the end of the 
19th century. In recent decades irrigation has opened 
to agriculture some parts of the basin that were 
formerly barren or suited only to grazing. The basin 
is now a commercial source of many minerals: silver, 
gold, copper, mercury, molybdenum, gypsum, potash, 
boron, lead, tungsten, zinc, lithium and magnesium. 


GREAT BRITAIN-U.S. RELATIONS 

In Peace of Paris, 1783, Britain recognized U.S. 
.sovereignty/ Britain seized merchant ships, im¬ 
pressed American seamen during Napoleonic 
wars, 1796-1815/ U.S. declared war on Britain 
in War of 1812, ended by Treaty of Ghent, 1814/ 
Britain supported Monroe Doctrine and negoti¬ 
ated peaceful settlement of Canadian borders 
problem, i820-I840s, then aided South in Civil 
War, 1861-1865/ Britain supported U.S. in 
Spanish-American War, 1898/ Anglo-American 
alliance irhmphani in W.W. I and 11, instru¬ 
mental in resisting Sovietpost-W.W. II expan¬ 
sion in Europe 

Stormy disputation and conflict ruffled Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican affairs almost from the moment the two sides, on 
September 3,1783, signed the peace of Paris, bring¬ 
ing the REVOLUTIONARY WAR to an Official end, Britain 
recognized the United States of America as an inde¬ 
pendent nation, but the problems presented by the 
continued presence of British troops in the north¬ 
west TERRITORY, Compensation for the property of 
Loyalists seized during the Revolution and the 
boundaries of northern Maine remained unsettled. 
Although the bulk of these matters was resolved by 
treaty in 1794, hostility between the two countries re¬ 
mained at a fever pitch. 

By the early 1800s the U.S., eager for foreign trade, 
found Britain once again at war with France and un¬ 
blushing in its imposition of blockades against Amer¬ 
ican shipping, its searching and seizing of Yankee 
merchantmen and impressment of American seamen. 
As the years went by, the British, from their bases in 
Canada, stirred up Indian discontent in the N orthwest 
Territory. Anxious to strike at Britain and to annex 
Canada, American war hawks clamored for battle, 
and on June 18,1812, the U.S. declared war on Brit¬ 
ain. At sea and on Lakes Erie and Champlain, the 
fledgling Yankee Navy won some extraordinary, vic¬ 
tories. On land the Americans barely succeeded in 
defending their territory and suffered the humiliation 
of seeing British troops temporarily capture Wash¬ 
ington and burn the White House, Capitol and other 
public buildings. The stunning American victory at 
the Battle of New Orleans actually took place two 
weeks after the treaty of ghbnt had ended the war 
in December of 1814, and thus had no bearing on the 
final terms. Since neither side could claim a clearcut 
victory, the treaty did little more than restore the pre¬ 
war status quo.. 

Indecisive as it was, the war of 1812 gained the up¬ 
start United States a grudging respect in Britain. In the 
next several decades the borders with Canada were 
firmly and peaceably established, both in the East 
and in the settlement of the 1846 Oregon question, 
as far west as the Pacific Ocean, Britain, fearful of 
losingitstradewiththenewlyindependentLatinAmer- 
ican states if they should be reconquered by the other 
European powers, gave strong support to America’s 
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GREAT SOCIETY 


MONROE DOCTRINE, and in the clayton-eulwer 
TREATY (1850), the U,S, and Britain reached a compro¬ 
mise on their respective interests in Central America, 
During the civil war, however, the two countries 
once again teetered on the brink of conflict. Many 
upper-class Britons favored the Southern cause, and 
soon after the fighting erupted, London recognized 
the belligerent rights of the confederate STATES-an 
act unfriendly to the Union that caused much bitter¬ 
ness in the North. Feelings were further heightened 
on both sides of the Atlantic by such events as the 
TRENT AFFAIR and the building of confederate navy 
sea raiders in British shipyards. But the slavery issue 
won the North widespread sympathy among the Brit¬ 
ish middle and working classes, and the government 
in London, though tempted, refrained from breaking 
the Union blockade of the South and from extending 
diplomatic recognition to the Confederacy, 

After the defeat of the Confederacy, public opinion 
in the North remained bitterly anti-British, Nor did 
the 1872 settlement of the Alabama claims against 
Britain—for its Civil War role in the destruction of 
U.S. shipping—make relations between London and 
Washington any more cordial. Goaded by popular 
anglophobia, the U.S. engaged in angry verbal battles 
with Britain over fishing rights off the coast of Can¬ 
ada, sealing practices in the Bering Sea and—in the 
1890s—the VENEZUELA claims. On that occasion 
the U.S, sided with its sister republic of Venezuela in 
the dispute over its boundaries with British Gui¬ 
ana, and some hot-tempered voices on both sides of 
the Atlantic once again cried out for war. The crisis 
eventually cooled when Britain accepted arbitration 
and a subsequent compromise on the disputed fron¬ 
tier, As the last 19th-century wrangle between Uncle 
Sam and John Bull, the Venezuela dispute was some¬ 
thing of a landmark. For as the turn of the century 
neared, the growing democratization of Britain and 
the swift increase of transatlantic travel encouraged 
friendlier ties between the two English-speaking peo¬ 
ples. And during the spanisei-american war of 1898, 
British public opinion—to the astonishment of many 
Americans—rallied behind the U.S, The rise of Ger¬ 
man power also impressed upon London the need for 
strong links with the English-speaking democracy 
across the ocean. With rumors abroad that Kaiser 
Wilhelm had designs on naval bases in Mexico, offi¬ 
cials in Washington also came to see the wisdom of 
closer Anglo-American cooperation, 

This late 19th-century drawing together of U.S. and 
British interests was to have profound implications for 
the course of world affairs in the 20th century. From 
the beginning of world war i, even when the U.S, 
professed neutrality, many Americans and the Gov¬ 
ernment itself displayed an open bias toward Britain 
and its allies. The woodrow Wilson Administration 
acquiesced in the British blockade of German ports, 
sent huge amounts of food and munitions to Britain 
and advanced London large sums in cash and credit. 
Only when Germany became convinced that America 


could not be wooed away from Britain did it unleash 
the unrestricted submarine warfare that brought the 
U.S, into the war, (See germany-u.s, relations.) 

A score of years later, as the Axis powers embarked 
on the path of aggression that led to world war ii, 
the U.S, and Britain again stood together-both ap¬ 
palled and unable to act decisively. With the fall of 
France in the spring of 1940, and with Britain seem¬ 
ingly on the verge of collapse, the U.S, abandoned all 
pretense of neutrality. British ships were permitted to 
undergo repairs in American shipyards, and in Sep¬ 
tember of 1940 the U.S. promised to turn over 50 de¬ 
stroyers to Britain in exchange for naval bases in the 
Atlantic. This destroyers-for-i)a.ses agreement 
was followed, in early 1941, by the lend-lease act, 
under which the U.S, shipped massive amounts of 
military equipment to Britain. And once the U.S, ca¬ 
tered the battle against the Axis in December, 1941, 
cooperation between the British and American peo¬ 
ples reached an unprecedentedlevel. In the years fol¬ 
lowing the 1945 Allied victory, the U.S. sent billions 
of dollars in economic aid to Britain to assist its re¬ 
covery from the ravages of war, Britain, now the jun¬ 
ior partner of the American superpower, stood at the 
side of the U.S. in its cold war confrontations with 
the SovietUnion. Anotable breach in the close Anglo- 
American rapport on foreign policy occurred during 
the Suez Crisis of 1956, when the dwight d, Eisen¬ 
hower Administration—stunned by the British- 
French-Israeli invasion of Egypt—lined up with those 
who demanded that the invaders withdraw, (See Ei¬ 
senhower doctrine.) But despite that temporary 
strain, the “special relationship” that had grown up 
between the two countries continued tluough the 1960s. 

In the 1970s what lay ahead for the Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can partnership became a matter of concern in both 
Washington and London, And political analysts on 
both sides of the Atlantic pondered a number of 
weighty questions: Would the U.S., intent on promot¬ 
ing detente with the Soviet Union and China, pay 
correspondingly less attention to Britain? And would 
Britain, having joined the European Common Mar¬ 
ket, downgrade the importance of its links with the 
U.S.? Given the changes abroad in the world, only 
time would tell whether America and Britain could 
maintain the same close identity of interests that 
marked their partnership during the first seven dec¬ 
ades of the 20 th century, 

GREAT DEPRESSION Depressions, Majof) 
GREAT DIVIDE (see Continental Divide) 

GREAT LAKES 

Form world‘s largest body of fresh water/ Be¬ 
came important inland waterway with comple¬ 
tion of St, Lawrence Seaway, 1959 

Covering an area of about 95,000 square miles, an ex¬ 
panse nearly a third greater than all six New England 


states combined, the five Great Lakes—Erie, Huron, 
Superior, Michigan and Ontario—form the largest 
body of fresh water in the world. Lake Superior is the 
westernmost, biggest and deepest (489 feet) of the 
1 akes; Lake Ontario is the smallest and easternmost of 
the chain. Gouged from the earth by glaciers during 
the last Ice Age, the five lake basins are fed by rivers 
draining a vast 300,000-square-mile area of the U.S, 
and Canada, The lakes’ outlet lies in the east, where 
their waters flow through the channel of the St, Law¬ 
rence River into the North Atlantic Ocean. 

For uncounted centuries North America’s Indians 
plied the waters of the Great Lakes in birclibark 
canoes, hunting, fishing and tending small gardens on 
their shores. Huronwasprobably thefirstof the Lakes 
to be seen by a white man, the French voyageur 
isTiENNE BRULiS, who reached the adjacent Georgian 
Bay in 1613, by river through the Canadian wilder¬ 
ness. In 1679 the French explorer la salle navigated 
the Great Lakes from Lake Erie through Lake Huron 
to the present site of Green Bay, Wis., on Lake Michi¬ 
gan. By 1699 CHAMPLAIN, marquehe and jolliet 
had thoroughly explored all five lakes, 

For the next century the Great Lakes carried ex¬ 
plorers and traders hundreds of miles into the heart¬ 
land of the North American continent and served as 
the main artery of the fur trade. Their control was 
at the heart of the dispute between the French and the 
British in the french and Indian war, and Britain 
gained mastery over the lakes through the treaty of 
par[s(1763). During the war OF 1812 the lakes again 
became the sites of battles, this time between the U.S, 
and Britain. Gen. william hull surrendered Detroit 
to the British in 1812, but in 1813 Adra. Oliver haz¬ 
ard PERRY, after an engagement with a British squad¬ 
ron on Lake Erie, accurately reported, “We have met 
the enemy and they are ours.” Finky, the rush- 
BAGOT AGREEMENT (1817) between Britain and the 
U.S. limited armaments on the lakes. 

As settlement of the continent progressed west¬ 
ward, traffic on the lakes increased. The first steam¬ 
ship chugged across the Great Lakes in 1818, and 11 
years later the first canal on the lakes was built to by¬ 
pass NIAGARA falls, Where Lake Erie empties into 
Lake Ontario. The Erie Canal (1825), which con¬ 
nected the Great Lakes with the Hudson River, made 
New York City the chief U.S. port, Canals subse¬ 
quently built along the St, Lawrence River allowed 
small ships to pass the rapids and move between the 
lakes and the Atlantic; in 1844 the brigantine Pacific, 
stowed full of Ohio wheat, hoisted canvas at Cleve¬ 
land and set sail for Liverpool. In 1853 the first iron 
ore from the rich Great Lakes deposits was shipped 
across Lake Superior, and two years later a canal was 
opened at Sault Sainte Marie, making navigation 
possible between Lakes Superior and Huron. There¬ 
after the shipping of ore to the lower lakes—near 
which coal existed to fuel the growing iron and steel 
iNDUSTRY—exceeded in tonnage any other commerce 
in the world. 


At the start of the 20th century a group of Chicago 
merchants experimented unprofitably with shipping 
Midwestern grain to northern Europe. From that time 
Great Lakes merchants began urging the construction 
of an enlarged outlet from the lakes to the Atlantic, 
Nearly 60 years passed before the completion in 1959 
of the st, LAWRENCE SEAWAY. Penetrating deep into 
the heart of the continent, the seaway has made such 
cities as Duluth, Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Buffalo international seaports. Today the lakes form 
the most important inland waterway in the world, 
running through an area which is the home of some 
40 million Americans and Canadians, the center of 
Canadian industry and the region in which 40 percent 
of the total U.S. income is earned from mining, farm¬ 
ing and manufacturing. 

GREAT MIGRATION (s&t Puritans) 

GREAT PLAINS 

Plateau extending from Canada to Texas/ Lewis 

and Clark reports discouraged early settlement/ 

Ranching in area began in 1850s 

The Great Plains were America’s last frontier, un¬ 
tamed until after the civil war, They form a 400- 
mile-wide plateau running 2500 miles from Alberta, 
Can,, in the north, to Texas, and from the rocky 
mountains on the west to the plains regions adjoining 
the MISSISSIPPI RIVER Valley. The plains comprise al¬ 
most a quarter of the area of the continental U.S, 

Most of the region is flat or rolling prairie, sloping 
gently from about 7000 feet at the Rockies to 2000 feet 
farther east, Generally treeless and receiving scant 
rainfall, the western p art of the plains were early given 
the misnomer the great American desert. The re¬ 
port of the lewis and clark (1804-06) and other ex¬ 
peditions discouraged settlement for many years and 
left the area to Indians and great herds of buffalo, 
Pioneers began crossing the plains in the 1840s, and 
ranching began just before the Civil War. The cow¬ 
boy’s grazing longhorns were eventually pushed off 
the eastern plains by the farmer’s plow, and by the 
turn of the century the prairie had become the wheat¬ 
growing breadbasket of America, During the drought 
of the 1930s much of the area became infamous as the 
DUST BOWL, Today the plains are still a major wheat- 
producing region, as well as the source of other im¬ 
portant crops, such as corn, cotton, sugar beets and 
soybeans, Cattle still predominate in the western 
areas of the plains, and such major cities as Amarillo, 
Wichita and Oklahoma City have sprung up where 
buffalo once roamed, 

GREAT SOCIETY 

Slogan for the domestic goals of the Lyndon B, 

Johnson Administration, Wbd-bS 

Eager, in the spring of 1964, to find a resounding 
phrase for his domestic programs, President lyndon 
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B. JOHNSON first used the words “Great Society” to 
describe an America in which poverty and racial in¬ 
justice would have no place, Johnson was elected that 
year by a wide popular margin (defeating barry m. 
goldwater), and he self-confldently outlined to 
Congress the most sweeping array of domestic legis¬ 
lation since the NEW DEAL. It included medicare, the 
economic OPPORTUNITY ACT, the VOTING RIGHTS ACT 

of 1965, the War on Poverty, the Model Cities Program 
and massive Federal aid for job training, education, 
housing and conservation, Backed by a lopsided 
Democratic congressional majority swept into office 
in the Johnson landslide, the President obtained the 
passage of'most of his Great Society programs. But 
the increasingly unpopular Vietnam war forced the 
President’s attention away from domestic programs, 
and he was never able to shift it back again. 

GREEK ORTHODOX CHURCH (stQ Eastern 
Orthodox Churches) 

GREEK REVIVAL {&&& Architecture) 

GMELEY, Horace (1811-1872) 

Journalist, reformer/ Among founders of Repub¬ 
lican Party, 1854/ Liberal Republican and 

Defnocratic presidential candidate, 1872/ De¬ 
feated by Grant 

“I have been so bitterly assailed that I hardly know 
whether l am running for the Presidency or the peni¬ 
tentiary.” This was Horace Greeley’s rueful comment 
during his 1872 campaign for the Presidency—a cam¬ 
paign particularly noted for its malice. His crushing 
defeat by incumbent President ulysses s. grant 
marked the end of Greeley’s prominent career, which 
embraced both journalism and politics. 

Bora to a poor New Hampshire farmer in 1811, 
Greeley began his career at 15 as an apprentice on a 
Vermont newspaper and gradually worked his way up 
the ladder to become founder and editor, in 1841, of 
the New York Tribune. Designed as a low-priced whig 
PARTY-oriented paper for mass readership, the 7>i- 
itme soon became one of New York’s leading dailies, 
and a national edition, the Weekly Mime, gained 
even wider popularity and influence. The Tribune 
made Greeley a power in New York Whig politics, 
serving at the same time as a forum for the many 
causes Greeley espoused—among them. Free Soil,, 
Abolition, temperance, a protective tariff, free land 
for homesteaders, free public education and a trans¬ 
continental railroad. Enthusiastic about the potenti¬ 
alities of the Mississippi Valley, he continually ex¬ 
horted his Eastern readers to “go West.” 

Alarmed by mounting Southern intransigence over 
slavery and estranged from the dying Whig Party, 
Greeley was active in founding the republican 
PARTY (1854). He supported abraham Lincoln in the 
1860 presidential election, but believing Lincoln had 
been insufficiently zealous in the abolitionist cause. 


he gave only grudging support to Lincoln’.s candidacy 
in 1864. After the civil war Greeley urged universal 
suffrage for Negroes and universal amnesty for 
former Confederates. 

During President Grant’s first terra in office 
(1869-73), Greeley unsparingly exposed the Admin¬ 
istration’s corruption. His reward came in 1872 when 
he received the presidential nominations of both the 
reform-minded liberal republicans and the demo¬ 
cratic PARTY— amid dissension among some leaders 
of both parties. During the campaign Greeley’s per¬ 
sonal eccentricities—such as his dietary fads and his 
wearing of a long white coat, antiquated white bell- 
crowned hat and farmer’s boots—were viciously cari¬ 
catured. Moreover, the spectacle of Greeley embrac¬ 
ing the Democratic Party, which he himselfhad long 
equated with TAMMANY hall corruption and copper¬ 
heads sentiment, made an all too easy target. The 
strain of the campaign, together with the death of his 
wife, proved too much for Greeley, and he died on 
Nov, 29,1872, shortly after losing the election. 

See G. G. Van Deusen: Horace Greeley. 

GMWl, Adolphus Washington (1844-1985) 

Signal officer, arctic explorer/ Directed relief 

operation after San Francisco earthquake 

In 1881 Army Lt, Adolphus Greely was given com¬ 
mand of an American arctic meteorological expedi¬ 
tion because of his experience in setting up communi¬ 
cations systems. Massachusetts-born (1844) Greely 
had supervised telegraph construction in the West, 
and his assignment was to erect a string of circum¬ 
polar weather stations. By May, 1882, Greely’s parly 
had explored northwest Greenland; some expedition 
members had traveled by sled to 83 “24' N. latitude, 
the northernmost exploration thenrecorded. Butrelief 
ships could not reach the explorers until 1884, by 
which time only Greely and six others—of the 25-man 
party—were still alive. After his return to the U,S„ 
Greely was promoted to chiefsignal officer, eventually 
with the rank of major general. From 1898 to 1902 
he built telegraph systems in Puerto Rico, Cuba, the 
Philippines and China, and directed relief operations 
after the 1906 san Francisco earthquake, (See earth¬ 
quakes,) Shortly before his death in 1935 he was 
awarded the medal of honor in recognition of the 
heroism that distinguished his life, 

GREEN, Hetty (Henrietta Howland) (1884-1916) 

Financier/ “Richest Woman in America” in her 

day/ Made fortune in stock market 

Hetty Green, the “witch of Wall Street,” made a for¬ 
tune in the stock market during an era when finance 
was considered the preserve of men, Born Henrietta 
Howland Robinson, in New Bedford, Mass., in ISJ*!, 
she inherited about $6 million from her family and 
married Edward Green, a wealthy silk merchant, in 
1867. About 1880 Mrs, Green began investing in the 
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New York stock market, primarily in railroads. Her 
financial skill astonished her male counterparts no 
less than her appearance when she walked onto the 
floor of the exchange: She always wore a black dress 
and carried an umbrella, giving rise to her nickname. 
The stories of her parsimony were legend; she always 
carried graham crackers to avoid paying the “prohib¬ 
itive prices” charged by New York restaurants. She 
also took out a license to carry a gun: “Mostly to 
protect myself against lawyers, I’m not much afraid 
of burglars or highwaymen.’’ She died in 1916, leaving 
over $100 million to her son and daughter, 

See Boyden Sparkes and S. T. Morse: Hetty Green: 
A Woman Who Loved Money. 

GREEN, William (1878-1952) 

President, AFL, 1924-52/ Helped labor win 

gains under New Deal/ Broke with John L 

Lewis, 1935 

Under the leadership of William L, Green, the Amer¬ 
ican federation of labor (AFL) made dramatic 
gains in membership during the 1930s, despite a split 
in the union when john l, lewis challenged Green’s 
conservative policies. When Green became AFL 
president Gti 1924, succeeding Samuel gompers, 
membership was steadily declining because of the 
prosperity offhe 1920s and the antiunion decisions of 
the courts. But with the Great Depression and job¬ 
lessness that came in the 1930s, workers began to join 
unions—most ofwhich were affiliated with the AFL 
—under, the protection afforded organized labor 
by the new deal. Union membership rose sharply, 
climbing from 2 million to 12 million, in the decade 
following 1933.. 

The split with Lewis took place in 1935: over oppos¬ 
ing views on how the AFL was to develop. Green 
wanted to keep it a craft organization, while Lewis 
insisted on industrywide unions that would include 
semiskilled and unskilled labor. Lewis finally left the 
AFL to found the congress of industrial organi¬ 
zations (CIO). 

William Green, born in Coshocton, Ohio, in 1873, 
quit school at 16 to work in the mines, He became 
subdistrict president of the United Mine , Workers in 
1900 and district president in 1906; in 1913 he became 
the AFL’s vice president. When Green was elected 
president in 19k, Lewis was his most influential 
backer. Green remained AFL president until his 
death ill 1952, 

See Philip Taft: The AFL from the Death of Gom¬ 
pers to the Merger, 

GREENBACK MOVEMENT 

Movement mainly of debtor farmers favoring , 
circulation of cheap greenback currency to ease 
debts and raise farm prices, 1867-1880s 

By the end of the civil war some $450 million in 
greenbacks were in circulation, Authorized by Con¬ 


gress in 1862 to help meet war expenses, they were not 
backed by gold, and theirvalue declined, atonepoint, 
to less than 50 cents on the dollar. Popular with West¬ 
ern farmers and others who wanted cheap money to 
raise prices for their products while easing the pay¬ 
ment of debts, greenbacks were nonetheless gradually 
withdrawn from circulation after the war—largely 
because of pressure from creditors who favored a hard 
currency, But a movement began in 1867, mainly 
among debtor farmers, to oppose their withdrawal, 
causing Congress to strike a compromise in 1868 by 
leaving $346 million in greenbacks in circulation. 

In reaction to the panic of 1873 (see depressions, 
major), farmers banded together in 1876 to form the 
Greenback Party, which called for the issue of more 
greenbacks. By then the Resumption Act of 1875 (see 
resumption of species payment) had provided for 
the . eventual redemption of greenbacks in gold, and 
Greenbackers campaigned vigorously in the late 
1870s for the act’s repeal, In 1878 and 1880 Greenback 
Labor Party candidates polled more than a million 
votes and won about two dozen congressional elec¬ 
tions, But in 1879 the redemption of greenbacks be¬ 
gan, and frustrated Greenbackers soon looked to 
leaders who promised them relief through the free 
coinage of silver. (See free silver,) The greenback 
movement had disappeared by the end of the 1880s. 
See Irwin Unger: The Greenback Era: A Social and 
Political History of American Finance. 

GREENE, Nathanael (1742-1786) 

Revolutionary War general/ Ranked second only 

to Washington as a leader of rebelforces 

Plagued by a stiff knee that at first barred him from 
service as a militia olficer, Rhode Island-born (1742) 
Nathanael Greene, a Quaker, was given command of 
a Rhode Island brigade at the onset of hostilities in the 
revolutionary war, and by August, 1776, he had 
won a commission as a major general in the conti¬ 
nental army,; He became george Washington’s 
most trusted adviser and ranked second to Washing¬ 
ton as a commander of rebel forces. By December, 
1780, Greene had been sent to North Carolina to pick 
up the pieces for the patriots after the defeat of Gen, 
HORATIO gates’ Southern army by the British near 
Camden, S.G. Although he faced a numerically supe¬ 
rior British force under Gen, Charles Cornwallis, 
Greene was to prove a genius in his use of the often 
unreliable state militias. And with the assistance of 
such able .subordinates as thaddeus kosciusko, 
henry lee, DANIEL MORGAN and guerrilla leader 
FRANCIS MARION, lie outmaiieuvered, outguessed and 
inflicted heavy losses on Cornwallis, By the summer 
of 1781 Cornwallis began the withdrawal from North 
Carolina that ended in his crushing defeat at York- 
town in October, Meanwhile Greene moved south, 
where he began snapping up British forts in South 
Carolina, finally penning up the foe, in Charleston. 

, Greene’s, last years, ironically, were burdened by 
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debts he had incurred largely in obtaining supplies for 
his troops, In 1785 he was rewarded with a plantation 
in Georgia, but he died there of sunstroke the next 
year at the age of 44. 

GREENHOW,7?o5^ O'Neal {c, 1815-1864) 

Confederate spy/ Information she supplied 
South played important role in Union rout at 
Bull Run 

Born Rose O’Neal in Maryland about 1815, as an 
adolescent she came to Washington, D.C., where her 
beauty. Southern charm and obvious intelligence 
found favor with many statesmen. In 1835 Rose 
O’Neal married Robert Greenhow, a State Depart¬ 
ment official, and after Greenhow’s death in 1854 she 
remained one of the capital’s most sought-after host¬ 
esses, Despite many Northern friends she was a 
staunch Southerner, and when the civil war broke 
out she became a Confederate spy, employing “every 
capacity with which God has endowed me’’ to obtain 
information from Union officers, In My, 1861, she 
sent Union military plans to the Rebels, helping to 
turn Bull Run into a Federal rout, Arrested in August 
and imprisoned in her own house, she proved a diffi¬ 
cult prisoner, charming her guards and smuggling out 
military secrets to the Confederates, It was with some 
relief that Federal authorities sent her South in June, 
1862, Received as a heroine at Richmond, she later 
traveled to England as an unofficial Confederate 
envoy. Even her death was melodramatic; Returning 
to America in 1864 she was washed from a small boat 
and drowned while fleeing a Federal warship off Wil¬ 
mington, N.C. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS 

Backwoodsmen organized by Ethan Allen to de¬ 
fend Vermont, 1770-91/ Fought against British 
in Revolution 

When in 1764 george hi ruled that lands which had 
been settled under grants from new Hampshire ac¬ 
tually belonged to new york, the rugged backwoods¬ 
men of the Green Mountains dug in for a siege. The 
governor of New York, under pressure from wealthy 
land speculators, resolved either to make the moun¬ 
taineers pay again for lands they believed they al¬ 
ready owned or to drive them out, In the winter of 
1770-71 ETHAN ALLEN organized these fiercely inde¬ 
pendent frontiersmen into a guerrilla army, deter¬ 
mined to defend their lands in what is now Vermont. 
While Allen’s men called themselves “Green Moun¬ 
tain Boys,” their enemies labeled them "the Benning¬ 
ton Mobb.” Allen swore that New York law officers 
invading the mountains would be “inflicted with im¬ 
mediate death," and trespassers were flogged with 
“Twigs of the Wilderness”—beech switches. 

During the revolutionary war Allen’s men 
fought against Britain: They achieved the war’s first 
Colonial success with the bloodless capture of Fort 


Ticonderoga and later helped defeat a detachment of 
Gen. JOHN burgoyne's army at the Battle of Ben¬ 
nington. In 1787 Vermont refused to enter the Union 
as part of either New Hampshire or New York and 
declared itself an independent republic. It remained 
independent.for four years. In 1791 Vermont entered 
the Union as the nation’s 14th state, and its tough de¬ 
fenders passed into history. 

See Chilton Williamson: Vermont in Quandary, 

GREENOUGH, Horatio (1805-1852) 

First American sculptor of international repute/ 

Caused minor scandal by portraying George 

Washington as Olympian god 

As America’s first professionally trained sculptor, 
Horatio Greenough formulated the principle, later 
incorporated into modern art and architecture, that 
form follows function. G reenough expressed this idea 
in a book of essays. Form and Function: Remarks of 
Art, Design and Architecture ( 1851). By then, although 
he had worked many years abroad, Greenough was 
already well established as the nation’s leading sculp¬ 
tor, One of his early works was “Chanting Cherubs,” 
the first group sculpture done by an American, In 1833 
he executed a Government-commissioned statue of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON for the rotiiuda of the Capi¬ 
tol—a huge half-draped figure depicting Washington 
as an Olympian god, Too heavy for the Capitol floor, 
and not well received by the public of the time, the 
statue was first displayed on the grounds outside and 
later moved to the smithsonian institution, Gree- 
nough’s next major work was “The Rescue” (1851), a 
massive statue of a pioneer family for the Capitol’s 
east stairway. Born in Boston (1805) Greenough grad¬ 
uated from Harvard in 1825 and studied in Italy under 
Bertel Thorvaldsen, In 1828 he set up a studio in Flor¬ 
ence, where he lived until returning home in 1851, He 
died in Somerville, Mass,, in 1852. 

GREENVILLE, TREATY OF (1795) 

Indians ceded part of Northwest Territory to US 

On June 16,1795, a great peace powwow began at 
Fort Greenville, now Greenville, Ohio. For more 
than six weeks Gen. anthony wayne and his blue- 
coated officers held slow and stately negotiations with 
some 1000 Indian chiefs and warriors from 12 of the 
northern tribes. The amenities were observed, but the 
outcome was never in doubt. On August 3 the Indians 
signed the Greenville Treaty, For an annual payment 
of $9500-™plus $20,000 worth of trinkets and trade 
goods-they surrendered to the U.S, the entire south¬ 
eastern corner of the northwest, territory (two- 
thirds of present-day Ohio, much of southeastern In¬ 
diana) and specific locations in the territory, including 
the site of Chicago. The Indians agreed to retreat to 
the West, where they were to be left'unmolested; 
within 10 years they were forced westward again as 
eager settlers flooded into their lands. 
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GREGG, Josiah (1806-1850) 

Trader/ Journeyed to Santa Fe and Mexico/ 

Wrote classic on frontier trade, 1844 

An avid frontier traveler, trader and notetaker, Josiah 
Gregg wrote an account of his journeys that is consid¬ 
ered a classic on frontier life and trade in the early 
19th century. Gregg’s book appeared in 1844 under 
the formidable title Commerce of the Prairies: Or the 
Journal of a Santa Fe Trader, During Eight Expedi¬ 
tions Across the Great Western Plains and a Residence 
of Nearly Nine Years in Northern Mexico. Gregg was 
born in Overton County, Tenn., on July 19,1806, and 
moved to Independence, Mo,, in 1825, Six years later 
he began his journeys to Santa Fe, occasionally going 
into Mexico. He served in the Mexican war, made his 
last trip to Santa Fe in 1849 and continued on to Cali¬ 
fornia to join the Gold Rush. It was here, while lead¬ 
ing a party exploring the Trinity mines, that he died, 
on Feb. 25,1850, after suffering severely from hunger 
and exposure. 

See W. E. Connelley: Dr. Josiah Gregg, Historian of 
the Old Santa Fe Trail. 

GREGG, Willmn (1800-1867) 

Pioneer Southern cotton textile manufacturer/ 

Launched textile industry in South 

William Gregg pioneered in bringing cotton manu¬ 
facture to the South-aii enterprise that ultimately 
cost him his life, Virginia-born (1800) Gregg made a 
fortune as a watchmaker and silversmith in South 
Carolina and retired by the time he was 39. Thereafter 
he visited Northern textile mills and returning home 
urged the South to emulate the North in industrializ¬ 
ing. A,s a demonstration project, Gregg built a cotton 
mill and village near Aiken, S.C., in 1848—the Gran- 
ileville Manufacturing Company, wliich hired 300 
workers and provided housing for 900 people. Subse- 
cjuently other mills modeled on Graniteville sprang 
up in the South, and though they had only limited 
.success at the time, the roots of the Southern textile 
industry had taken hold. Gregg, who became known 
as the father of Southern cotton manufacturing, lived 
near his mill, founding schools and a library, and pro¬ 
moting welfare projects for his workers. He even suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping the mill running during the civil 
war. In 1867 Gregg fell ill from exposure while re¬ 
pairing the milldam and died a few days later. 

GRENVILLE ACTS 

Revenue-raising measures—Sugar Act, 1764; 
Stamp Act, 1765—imposed on Colonies by Brit¬ 
ain/ InUiated by Chancellor George Grenville 

Following the french and Indian war Britain was 
.so deeply in debt that it passed a series of acts to raise 
revenues in the Colonies, putting in motion events 
that would culminate in revolutionary war. Two of 
tile most inflammatory measures were initiated by 


Lord George Grenville, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
The first was the Revenue Act of 1764, generally 
known as the Sugar Act-the first law ever passed by 
Parliament for the specific purpose of raising money 
for the Crown in the Colonies. The act stated that the 
revenues were to be used for the military defense of 
the Colonies. 

Certain provisions of the Sugar Act replaced those 
of the poorly enforced molasses act of 1733, The 
Sugar Act cut the duty on foreign molasses from six¬ 
pence a gallon to threepence, raised the levy on re¬ 
fined sugar and provided enforcement machinery to 
prevent smuggling of both sugar and inolasses-thus 
threatening an end to the Colonies’ profitable but il¬ 
licit rum trade. Imported wine, coffee, silk and linens 
were also taxed, and more products, including iron, 
hides and potash, were placed on the enumerated list 
of items that could be exported only to England. The 
Colonists protested and began to boycott taxed goods. 

Undaunted, Grenville put through an even more 
stringent measure the following year: the notorious 
Stamp Act of 1765. It called for revenue stamps, cost¬ 
ing from a halfpenny to 10 pounds, to be affixed to all 
commercial and legal document, licenses, newspa¬ 
pers, broadsides, pamphlets, playing cards and dice. 
The reaction in the Colonies was swift and violent, 
Previously conservative men joined the sons of 
liberty, and mobs raged in New York, Boston and 
other cities, destroying property, burning stamps and 
threatening the tax agents. Concerned by the imme¬ 
diate effects of the act and apprehensive that more tax 
measures would be enacted, the Colonists fought the 
act by entering into nonimportation agreements 
—in effect, a boycott—and London merchants lost so 
much business that they petitioned Parliament to re¬ 
peal the acts, On Oct. 7,1765, representatives from 
nine Colonies met in Massachusetts in the stamp act 
congress to find ways to oppose the law—the first 
such group in the Colonies to assemble on their own 
initiative. Parliament repealed the Stamp Act in 1766, 
but the Crown asserted its continuing authority over 
the Colonies with the declaratory act, which set the 
stage for more taxes and armed conflict in 1775, , 
See Edmund S, and Helen M. Morgan: The Stamp Act 
Crisis. 

GRE% Joseph Clark (1880-1965) 

Diplomat and statesman/ Ambassador to Japan, 

1932-41/ Warned of impending Japanese attack 

on U.S., Nov. 17,1941 

As Japanese aggression increased in the Far East, Jo¬ 
seph Grew was chosen by President Herbert hoover 
in 1932 for the sensitive post of U.S. ambassador to 
Japan. Experienced, shrewd, courtly and yet capable 
of being outspoken. Grew believed that the failure to 
avert war was the greatest humiliation a diplomat 
could suffer. For many years he insisted that there 
were “no questions between Japan and America 
which cannot be negotiated,” but he gradually recog- 
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nized that the expansionist appetites of the Japanese 
ultimately would lead to war. On Nov. 17,1941, he 
warned Washington that Japan might suddenly attack 
an American outpost at any time, and three weeks 
later, on Dec. 7, the Japanese struck Pearl Harbor, 
plunging the U.S. into world war ii. 

Born to a prominent Boston family in 1880 and 
educated at Groton and Harvard, Grew entered the 
diplomatic service in 1904, thereafter holding posts in 
numerous foreign capitals and within the State De¬ 
partment. Returning from internment in Japan in 
1942, he became special assistant to Secretary of State 
CORDELL HULL (1942-44), then director of the Office 
of Far Eastern Affairs and finally Under Secretary of 
State from 1944 until his retirement in 1945. Before 
his death in 1965 Grew wrote several books, including 
Turbulent Era, a Diplomatic Record of Forty Years— 
1904-45, published in 1952. 

GRIERSON, Benjamin Henry {1826-1911) 

Union officer famous for raids behind Confeder¬ 
atelines/ Commanded Negro 10th Cavalry after 

Civil War 

With a small striking force of cavalrymen, Benjamin 
Henry Grierson developed the spectacular tactic of 
leading prolonged raids deep into the heart of the 
Confederacy during the civil war, Grierson, who 
was born in Pittsburgh (1826), studied in Youngstown, 
Ohio, taught music and was briefly a produce mer¬ 
chant in Illinois before entering the Union Army as a 
private in 1861. He soon rose to the rank of colonel 
and in 1862 led several raids deep into Mississippi. In 
1863, with 1700 men, he left La Grange, Tenn., and in 
16 days covered 600 miles in Mississippi to reach the 
Union base at Baton Rouge, La., fending off pursuers 
and destroying supplies and railroads along the way, 
The foray, which cost Grierson only 25 men, helped 
Gen. ULYSSES s. grant by diverting Southern atten¬ 
tion from his bold move across the Mississippi south 
of Vicksburg, Grant subsequently cited Grierson’s 
raid as “one of , the most brilliant cavalry exploits of 
the war.,, .’’Before the war’s end Grierson had been 
promoted to major general of volunteers and led di¬ 
versionary raids into Tennessee and Mississippi that 
helped Sherman prepare for his decisive campaign 
against Atlanta in 1864, Grierson remained in the 
U.S, Army after the war, commanding the Negro 10th 
Cavalry Regiment in Indian fighting before his retire¬ 
ment in 1890. He died in Michigan in 1911, 

GRIFFITH,/). WiDavidLewefyn Wark){1875-1948] 

Pioneer silent film maker/ Directed The Birth, 

of a Nation, 1915; Intolerance, 1916 

The man who became the recognized master of the 
silent film was at first so ashamed to be in the movie 
business that he refused to use his real name. Ken¬ 
tucky-born Jn, 1875, D(avid) W(ark) Griffith broke 
into the movies in 1907 as an actor with the Biograph 



Film Company, using the name Lawrence Griffith in 
order not to embarrass his family. In 1908 he directed 
his first film, The Adventures of Dollie, and during the 
next five years made more than 450 short movies— 
refining his craft and making Biograph one of Amer¬ 
ica’s leading studios. With his ever-present camera¬ 
man, G. W. (Billy) Bitzer, Griffith perfected many 
now-standard moviemaking techniques—including 
the closeup, dissolve and montage. 

In 1915 Griffith made his masterpiece, The Birth of 
a Nation, a sweeping civil war epic, and followed it 
the next year with Intolerance, which told four histor¬ 
ical stories simultaneously; although the film is now 
considered a classic of the silent era, contemporary 
audiences were puzzled, and it lost a fortune. In 1924 
he attempted to repeat his earlier successes with 
America, a film about the revolutionary war, but 
it was not well received, His theories of acting, formed 
during the period of the silent film, did not suit the 
Jazz Age audien ces of the 1920s, A victim of the “talk¬ 
ies,” he retired in 1931 and died in obscurity in 1948, 

GRIMKE, Sarah Moore {1792-1875) and Angelina 
{1805-1879) 

Southern-born abolitionists and feminists/ Cru¬ 
saded against slavery and oppression of women 

Sarah Grlmkd and her younger sister Angelina out¬ 
raged and excited public opinion in the early. 19lli 
century by advocating abolitionist and feminist 
causes, Not only was such behavior considered im¬ 
proper for ladies, but it seemed the more scandalous 
to many, particularly in the South, because the 
Grimke sisters came from an aristocratic Southern 
family of slave owners, Once after Angelina ad¬ 
dressed a group on the evils of slavery, an angry mob 
burned down the hall; and Southern postmasters fre¬ 
quently burned Sarah’s antislavery pamphlets. 

Both sisters were born in Charleston, S,C„ Sarah in 
1792 and Angelina in 1805. Resentful of the limited 
education she was permitted as a woman and repelled 
by the injustices of slave.ry, Sarah, two years after her 
father’s death in 1819, moved to Philadelphia, where 
Angelinajoined her later. The two .sisters were among 
the first of their sex to demand women’s rights-an 
outgrowth of the discrimination they experienced as 
women in their antislavery work. In 1838 Angelina 
married the abolitionist Theodore dwight weld, 
and two years later the three moved to Belleville, N,J„ 
where the sisters eventually opened a school. In 1864, 
with Sarah now in her 70s, they all moved to New 
Hyde Park, Mass., where Sarah died in 1873, and An¬ 
gelina six years later. 

GRO^lUm, Laurence {1846-1899) 

Danish-born advocate ofsocialism/Attempted to 

adapt Marxism to American setting 

Arriving in the United States as an immigrant in 1867, 
Danish-born (1846) Laurence Gronlund first found a 


position teaching German in the public school system 
of Milwaukee, Wls„ studying law in his free time and 
winning admission to the bar in Chicago in 1869. Al¬ 
ready steeped in the history of European social ques¬ 
tions as the result of his educationat the University of 
Copenhagen, Gronlund continued to read widely 
from the works of European political thinkers; in two 
books of his own. The Coming Revolution: Its Princi¬ 
ples {W^) and the more widely read The Cooperative 
Commonwealth (1884), he predicted the inevitable 
spread of Socialist revolution from Europe to Amer¬ 
ica and an end to the wage system of employment. As 
the first author to write comprehensively in English on 
the socialism of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, he 
was much In demand as a lecturer, A leader of the so¬ 
cialist LABOR party after 1888, Gronlund worked to 
hasten the coming of socialism to America through 
evolutionary rather than violent means, Before his 
death in 1899, he worked briefly as the labor editor of 
the New York Journal 

GRO?lUS, Walter Adolf {1883-1969) 

German-born architect and pioneer in modern 
design/ Founded the Bauhaus in Germany, 
1919/ Headed Harvard School of Architecture, 
1938-52 

A world-renowned leader in modern architecture 
when he came to America in 1937, German-born 
(1883) Walter Gropius had been at the storm center of 
European artistic, social and political controversy 
from the time he became director of the Weimar 
School of Art in Germany and reorganized it as the 
Bauhaus (House of Architecture) in 1919, Under 
Gropius’ guiding hand, the Bauhaus school quickly 
developed into the leading 20th-century movement, 
wedding modern design and modern technology, 
Gropius’ own designs ranged across an astonishingly 
diverse spectrum, including factories, schools, thea¬ 
ters, prefabricated houses, tombs, furniture, interiors, 
skyscrapers, automobiles, a benzol-driven locomo¬ 
tive—and he even ventured into city planning. As a 
leader of the International style he early placed em¬ 
phasis upon the use of such modern materials as steel, 
reinforced concrete and glass in streamlined, severely 
functional designs, and his influence upon the devel¬ 
opment of architecture in the 20th century was to 
prove greater than that of any other builder of his era. 

Gropius came to the U.S. after the rise to power, in 
1933, of dictator Adolf Hitler. The .sworn enemy of 
modernism in art, the German Bi/iwr quickly shut 
down the Bauhaus, and Gropius went first to London, 
in 1934, and emigrated to the U.S. three years later. In 
1938 lie won appointment as chairman of the Harvard 
School of Architecture, in which post he trained and 
influenced many of the post-woRLD war ii genera¬ 
tion of American architects. Retiring in 1952 Gropius 
wrote extensively before his death in 1969, discours¬ 
ing upon his theories of design in such works as the 
Scope ofTotal Architecture {1955). 
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GUADALCANAL, BATTLE OF {^cc Halsey, 
William F.; World War 11) 

GUADALUPE HIDALGO, TREATY OF {1848) 

Ended Mexican War/ Mexico ceded Western 

lands for $15 millm 

The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, ending the Mexi¬ 
can war in 1848, was negotiated by a U.S. aide who 
had been ordered home from Mexico but stayed in 
that country on his own responsibility. A former con¬ 
sul at Havana, Nicholas p. trist had been sent by 
President James k. polk to demand land concessions 
from the Mexican government at the close of hostili¬ 
ties, but the Mexicans refused to accept Trist’s terms. 
When Polk ordered him to return, Trist stayed on and 
negotiated a treaty at Guadalupe Hidalgo, a village 
outside Mexico City, in 1848, Under the agreement 
Mexico relinquished all claims to Texas above the Rio 
Grande and ceded territory that included most of the 
present stales of New Mexico and Arizona, all of Cal¬ 
ifornia and Utah and parts of Wyoming, Nevada and 
Colorado. In return the U.S. paid $15 million and as¬ 
sumed claims of American citizens against the Mexi¬ 
can government amounting to, $3,25 million. Al¬ 
though the treaty was ratified by the Senate and 
went into effect July 4,1848, Trist’s career was ruined 
by his disobedience of the President. One of the trea¬ 
ty’s articles, guaranteeing to Mexicans who stayed on 
in the new territories the rights to their land, was fre¬ 
quently violated, 

See 0. A. Singletary: The Mexican War. 

GUAM 

Ceded to U.S. by Spain, 1898/ Served as U.S, 

naval base until captured by Japanese, 1941/ 

Reoccupied, 1944/ Self-government granted, 

1955 ' 

Rising out of the Pacific Ocean as the most southerly 
of the Marianas, the island of Guam was won, lost and 
won again with Am erican blood. For three-quarters 
ofacenturyithas served as animportant U.S. military 
outpost, and it was .the scene of some of the most sav¬ 
age fighting of WORLD WAR II, Today Guam is an or¬ 
ganized but unincorporated U.S, territory. It is 212 
miles square (30 miles long and 4 to 8 miles wide), 
with a population of 87,000, about half native Cha¬ 
morros and half U.S, military and Government per¬ 
sonnel, Guam lies more than 5000 miles west of San 
Francisco, serving as a U.S. Navy and Air Force base 
and a fueling point for commercial planes flying to the 
Far East. Colonized by the Spanish in 1668, Guam fell 
to the U.S. during the spanish-american war and 
was ceded by Spain under the treaty of Paris (1898). 
Linked to, the transpacific cable in 1905, the island be¬ 
came the site of an airport in 1935, In World War II, 
Guam made headlines as the first U,S. possession oc¬ 
cupied by the Japanese, falling after a five-day bom¬ 
bardment in December,, 1941, Americans recaptured 
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the island in bloody fighting in 1944, repulsing suici¬ 
dal Japanese banzai attacks that cost 8850 American 
lives and almost twice that many Japanese, For the 
rest of the war Guam served as advance headquarters 
for the Pacific fleet, and the base from which B-29s 
bombed Japan, Self-government came to the island in 
1955 when Congress passed an act making Guam’s 
native residents American citizens and allowing them 
to elect their own legislature, Since 1970 they have 
also elected their governor, 

GUANTANAMO NAVAL BASE 

Located on Cuba’s southern coast/ Leased to 
U. S., 190y Used to refuel naval vessels/ Became 
issue between Cuba and U. S„ 1960s 

Long before the Spanish-American war (1898), U.S. 
naval authorities had recognized the military value of 
Cuba’s Guantanamo Bay. It was located on the Ca¬ 
ribbean island’s southern coast, near the Windward 
Passage that separated the island from Hispaniola 
(Santo Domingo); its narrow entrance and deep 
waters made it an ideal refueling station for U.i 
naval vessels operating in the Caribbean and South 
and Central American waters. In 1903 the U.S. and 
Cuba signed an agreement, under the platt amend¬ 
ment of 1901, enabling the U.S. to lease for $2000 a 
year the outer section of the bay and part of the shore¬ 
line as a coaling and naval station. 

With the building of the panama canal, the base 
had even greater strategic value to the U.S. It was 
subsequently strengthened by fortifications and air¬ 
fields. In 1934 the Platt Amendment was abrogated, 
ending Cuba’s status as an unofficial protectorate of 
the U.S., but the U.S. was permitted to continue using 
Guantanamo Naval Base. After Fidel Castro took 
over Cuba in 1959 and diplomatic relations were sev¬ 
ered with the U,S, in 1961, the base became an issue 
between the two countries. Castro made many claims 
to the site, trying to oust the U.S. Despite his threats, 
the U.S. continued to hold the base, which was rein¬ 
forced during the Cuban missile crisis in 1962. 

GUFFEY COAL ACTS (iPiJ, 1957) 

Enacted to stabilize coal industiy/Advocated by 
United Mine Workers Union leader John L 
. Lewis, opposed by mine owners/ Found uncon¬ 
stitutional by U,S. Supreme Court, 1956; rewrit¬ 
ten, 1957; upheld, 1940 

The Bituminous Coal Code established under the na¬ 
tional industrial recovery act (NRA, 1933) 
briefly eliminated cut-rate price wars and other cha¬ 
otic practices within the coal industry. The code had 
been adopted at the urging of United Mine Workers 
(UM W) Union head John l, lewis, who believed that 
industrywide price stability was essential to secure 
dependably high wages for his miners, When the U.S, 
Supreme Court invalidated the NRA in 1935, Lewis 
supported a bill, whiclr Pennsylvania Sen, Joseph F, 


Gulfey introduced in Congress, that provided for 
permanent Government regulation of the coal indus¬ 
try, Officially titled the Bituminous Coal Conserva¬ 
tion Act, the Guffey bill virtually duplicated the 
former NRA coal code. It provided for uniform 
wages-and-hours scales, collective bargaining rights 
and creation of a national committee to fix prices and 
control production. The act imposed a 15 percent ex¬ 
cise tax on coal produced, 90 percent of which would 
be refunded to producers who voluntarily complied 
with the code. 

The bill had many opponents, James Carter, pre,si- 
dent of the Carter Coal Company, who later brought 
suit in Supreme Court against the measure, saw it as 
the “first step in the socialization of all industi^.’’ The 
AMERICAN LIBERTY LEAGUE and Other Conservative 
organizations condemned it, Later in 1935, after many 
delays punctuated by strike threats from Lewis, the 
bill was finally passed. The next year Lewis, a lifelong 
Republican, backed Democrat franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt’s campaign for reelection to the Presidency with 
a contribution of $469,000 from the UMW treasury, 
in keeping with his stated policy of paying “cash on 
the barrel for every piece of legislation we have got¬ 
ten,” The gains were short-lived, however, for that 
same year the Supreme Court struck down the Gulley 
Coal Act, declaring the wages-and-hours provisions 
an invasion of states’ rights. The decision was one of 
a series by the court which alienated workers and 
led the United Mine Workers Journal to state that 
,, labor has no rights under the court.” 

In 1937 Congress passed the Guffey-Vinson Act, 
retaining all of the major provisions of the earlier act, 
except for the wages-and-hours clause to which the 
Supreme Court had obj ected, and this revised act was 
upheld by the court in 1940, 

GUGGENHEIM FAMILY 

Headed by Swiss-born merchant Meyer Gupyen- 
heim, who founded retail business in Philadel¬ 
phia, mid-‘l9th century/ Built mining empire/ 
Won control of American Smelling and Rejining 
Co., 1901/ Prominent in philanthropy 

From the earth’s resources, the Guggenheim family 
amassed one of America’s great industrial fortunes. 
The Guggenheim empire, built on gold, silver, iciul, 
tin, copper, nitrate, diamonds and rubber, sprang 
from mines and processing plants scattered through¬ 
out the world, The family’s overseas operations were 
sometimes so massive as to allow them to control or 
imperil host governments. The feats their engineers 
performed are legendary: They once built a railroad 
over amoving glacier in Alaska to get at a “mountain 
of copper.” Where they could not get ore to the 
smelter, they took the smelter to the ore. Their 
methods were so efficient that they made profits out 
of mines others had abandoned. But the most re¬ 
markable thing about the Guggenheim dynasty was 
the planning that brought it its fortune. Guggenheim 


operations evinced a precision and discipline rarely 
seen outside of military maneuvers. 

The progenitor of the Guggenheim dynasty was 
Meyer Guggenheim (1828-1905). Born in Switzer¬ 
land, he came to the U.S. in 1847 at age 19, settling in 
Philadelphia. Guggenheim began peddling shoe¬ 
strings, laces, ribbons and notions; invested success¬ 
fully in railroad stocks; opened a retail store and in 
time began importing embroidery made by his own 
factories in Switzerland. He had seven sons, all of 
whom eventually joined him in business—Isaac, 
Daniel, Murry, Solomon, Benjamin, Simon and Wil- 
iiam. When the four older boys reached maturity, 
each was trained to fulfill a .specific role in the family 
merchandising business. In 1887 Guggenheim bought 
two Colorado lead mines, and from then on family 
capital was increasingly channeled into the mining 
and processing of minerals, while the three younger 
Guggenheim sons were trained in different aspects of 
mining and metallurgy. Later the four elder brothers 
transferred to the new Guggenheim enterprise. Meyer 
quickly realized that larger profits were to be made 
from processing metals than from mining them. He 
boiight580,000 worth of stock in a smelter and .sent his 
sixth son, Simon (1867-1941), to work there for $60 a 
month as a timekeeper to learn the biisinc,ss, Soon 
Guggenheim was building his own smelters, with his 
sons in. charge. By 1895 the company was taking 11 
million a year from its mines and smelters, 

In a titanic business struggle, the Guggenheims, in 
1899-1901, won control of the American Smelting 
and Refining Co. Daniel Guggenheim (1856-1930), 
who had taken over as head of the clan, served as 
board chairman or president from 1901 until 1919, 
Under him the company began a huge expansion 
program, integrating copper mining, smelting and re¬ 
fining on a vast scale, The empire extended its hold¬ 
ings from Ala.ska to Chile to Africa; it developed tin 
mines in Bolivia, copper and nitrate fields in Chile 
and rubber plantations and diamond fields in the Bel¬ 
gian Congo. It built a $20 million railroad across a 
glacier in Alaska (1907-11) ■ to extract copper from its 
mines there; in its first year alone the Alaskan invest¬ 
ment paid a $3 million dividend, As early as 1899 the 
family had formed the Guggenheim Exploration Co, 
to discover and control new sources of ore; the com¬ 
pany paid its chief engineer $250,000 a year, plus a 
one-quarter interest in all the properties he recom¬ 
mended for purchase and exploitatioii-and his skill 
brought them millions in income. , 

By 1910 the American Smelting and Refining Co. 
controlled 80 percent of the world’s silver and lead 
production. The family fortune was estimated in 1920 
at $250 million-then the largest Jewish fortune in the 
world. Several members of the family turned to phi¬ 
lanthropy, and by the early 1970s the Guggenheim 
fortune endowed thousands of projects in science and 


the arts, The largest of the family foundations, the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, es¬ 
tablished in 1925, provides grants for scholars, writers 
and artists, In 1972 the foundation made grants total¬ 
ing more than $4 million and had as.sets of nearly $ 114 
million. The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation of 
Art, formed in 1937, operate,s the Guggenheim Mu¬ 
seum in New York City, 

GUILFORD COURT HOUSE, BATTLE OF 
(.see Revolutionary War) 

GUITEAU, Charles J. {1841-1882) 

As.sa.ssin of Pre.sident James A. Garfield/ Shot 

Garfield in Washington, D.C., July 2,1881 

Crying aloud that he was a “stalwart” and that Vice 
President Chester a. Arthur was now President, 
Illinois-born (1841) Charles Giiiteau shot President 
JAMES a. GARFIELD as Garfield entered the railroad 
stationiii Washington, D.C, on July 2,1881, Garfield 
survived for 11 weeks, dying on Sept, 19. After a 10- 
week trial, in which it was established that Guiteau, 
a lawyer, had been disappointed in his hopes to re¬ 
ceive a Federal patronage job and blamed Garfield 
for his disappointment, Guiteau went to the gallows 
on June 30,1882. 

See Charles Rosenberg; The Trial of the Assassin 
Guiteau. 

GUTHRIE, Woody {Woodrow Wilson) {1912-1967) 

Folksinger, songwriter, .spokesman for down¬ 
trodden/Wrote more than 1000 songs, including 

"This Land Is Your Land” 

On the occasion of the publication of Woody 
Guthrie’s autobiography, Bound for Glory (1943), a 
critic proclaimed; “Some day people are going to 
wake up to the fact that Woody Guthrie and... the 
strings of his music box are a national possession like 
Yellowstone and Yosemile,...” In the book, the Ok¬ 
lahoma-born (1912) folksinger recounted his rural 
upbringing and his subsequent coast-to-coast wan¬ 
derings, taking in carnivals, hobo jungles, migrant 
worker camps. Bowery flophouses and union hiring 
halls. Picking his guitar and playing his harmonica, 
Guthrie entertained the common men and women 
wherever he went and drew upon their experiences to 
write the more than 1000 songs that form perhaps the 
richest single personal legacy in the history of Ameri¬ 
can folk music, Long persecuted for his radical politi¬ 
cal associations of the Great Depression years, and 
suffering in his last years from a debilitating illness, 
Guthrie nonetheless lived to see his songs—such as 
“This Land Is Your Land,” “So Long, It’s Been Good 
to Know You” and “Union Maid”-win acceptance 
as American folk classics, He died in 1967, , 
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HABEAS CORPUS 

Court-issued writ ordering a hearing to deter¬ 
mine if a person held in custody is being lawfulfy 
detained/ Right to such a writ insured by VX 
Constitution 

One of the most ancient and hallowed rights under 
English common law is that of habeas corpus, in which 
the authority of the state to imprison a person without 
trial and due process of law is severely restricted. The 
right is made effective through a court-ordered writ of 
habeas corpus, which demands a court hearing to de¬ 
termine if a person held in custody is being lawfully 
detained, Central to the functioning of a free society, 
this right was incorporated into the u. s, constitution 
(Article I, Section 9) with the words: “The Privilege of 
the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, un¬ 
less when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public 
Safety may require it,” However, the Constitution 
does not specify w/m may suspend the right. During 
the CIVIL WAR Chief Justice roger b, taney, sitting as 
a circuit court judge, ruled that only Congress had this 
power, while President abraham Lincoln held thatit 
was within his authority and ignored Taney’s ruling, 
(See MERRYMAN CASE.) In 1863 Congress passed an act 
authorizing the President to suspend habeas corpus 
when national security requires such action. This issue 
arose again in the milligan case (1866) in which the 
Supreme Court ruled that neither the President nor 
Congress had the power to dispense with a trial in civil 
courts in an area not in rebellion. The Judiciary Act 
of 1789, by which Congress created the Federal judi¬ 
cial system, empowered the U.S. Supreme Court and 
the district courts to issue writs of habeas corpus to aid 
Federal authorities in carrying out their duties, And 
when South Carolina officials threatened to interfere 
with Federal customs men during the nullification 
controversy of 1833, Congress authorized Federal 
courts to issue writs to protect the U,S. officers. On the 
other hand, in ableman v, booth (1859), the Supreme 
Court denied states the right to apply habeas corpus in 
cases in which persons accused of violating the fugi¬ 
tive slave law were held by Federal authorities,. Eight 
years later Congress passed an act strengthening the 
Federal power to invoke the writ in all cases where 
constitutional rights might have been denied. In the 
1950s and 1960s Supreme Court opinions added to the 
habeas corpus powers of Federal courts to review state 


court convictions where there was evidence that a de¬ 
fendant’s rights to “due process” might not have been 
fully observed. ' 

HAGUE COURT 

Esi, by first Hague Peace Conference, 1899, to . 
arbitrate international disputes/ Handled only 21 
cases in 40 years/ Duties largely taken over by 
U.H International Court of Justice after 1945 

Meeting under the darkening cloud of an accelerating 
international arms race, the first of the i-iague peace 
conferences (1899) established the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration, generally called the Hague 
Court, as a body designed to settle disputes among 
nations through arbitration rather than war, The 26 
member nations each selected four jurists to serve on 
the court, and from this panel were chosen the arbi¬ 
trators to handle individual cases brought to the court. 
Unfortunately the Great'Powers proved reluctant to 
submit disputes involving their vital interests, and 
during its first 40 years of existence the court arbi¬ 
trated only 21 cases, President Theodore ROO.SEVi;i;r 
gave the court its first case in 1902 when he asked it 
to settle a dispute between the U.S. and Mexico dating 
back to the Mexican War (1846-48). After wori.d 
WAR I, the Hague Court’s influence was diminished by 
the establishment in 1920 of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice under the authority of the 
league OF NATIONS, This court was succeeded in 1945 
by the UNITED nations’ International Court of Jus¬ 
tice. The U.N.-established court, like the League of 
Nations tribunal before it, became known as the 
world COURT, In recent years the Hague Court has 
taken a back seat to the World Court, but it continue.s 
to serve as an arbitrator in the occasional disputes 
submitted to it. Itsjurists nominatejudges to siton the 
World Court., 

HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCES (/5P9, m?) 

International meetings, held in Holland, at¬ 
tended by major powers/ Agreements reached 
relating to rules of war andpeaceful setllemeni of. 
debt disputes/Hague Court created 

Responding to the initiative of Czar Nicholas II of 
Russia, 26 nations, the U.S, among them, sent repre¬ 
sentatives to an international meeting at The Hague 


in Holland in 1899, The purpose of the conference 
was to work out some limitations on the armaments 
race then straining the budgets of many nations. 
Although nothing could persuade the major Euro¬ 
pean powers to limit the size of their military forces, 
the delegates were at least successful in agreeing on 
rules they hoped would humanize the conduct of war. 
Regulations were set for the treatment of prisoners, of 
spies, of the sick and wounded. Aerial bombardment 
of civilian populations and the use of poison gas were 
prohibited. The Hague court of Arbitration was 
created in the hope that nations would submit their 
diflerences to it for settlement rather than go to war. 

In 1907 President THEODORE roosevelt called a 
second Hague Conference, this one attended by 44 
nations, Agreements were reached on defining the 
rights of neutrals in wartime. Procedures were also 
established for arbitrating debt disputes. Although 
few of the resolves of the Hague Conferences were 
adhered to (the use of poison gas, for example, was 
widespread in world war i, as was the bombing of 
civilian populations in world war ii), the fact that 
the agreements existed provided a hopeful precedent 
for the league of nations and, later, the united 
nations, a third conference, scheduled for 1916, was 
canceled because of World War I. 

HAITI-US. RELATIONS 

American Colonies carried on trade with French 
colony of St. Domingiie (Haiti), 18th century/ 
Independent republic of Haiti est., 1804/ H.S, 
Marines occupied Haiti, 1915-34/U.S. curtailed 
aid to Haiti during Francois Duvalier dictator¬ 
ship, 1957-71/ Succession of Duvalier’s .son, 
Jeandaude, 1971, led to improved relations 

During the 18th century what is now the Republic of 
Haiti—the western portion of the Caribbean island of 
Hispaniola—was the French colony of St. Domingue. 
St. Domingue proved an important source of sugar 
and a market for American products (see triangu¬ 
lar trade) until after the French Revolution of 1789, 
when French authority there was thrown into disar¬ 
ray. In 1791 a slave, revolt re.sulted in, the ousting of 
many French planters, and a former slave, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, subsequently became governor of the 
colony. But after Toussaint proclaimed Haiti (the 
original Indian name of the region) a free republic in 
1801, France sent a military expedition that unseated 
him, Toussaiht’s followers finally succeeded in win¬ 
ning Haiti’s independence in 1804; thereafter the 
government in Haiti changed hands often, and Haiti’s 
relations with the U.S. were characterized by mutual 
disregard during much of the 19th century. 

Although the U.S, formally recognized its indepen¬ 
dence in 1863, Haiti’s political difficulties eventually 
led to American intervention. After a series of gov¬ 
ernment coups in 1914, arevolutionbrokeoutiiiFIaiti 
in July, 1915; out of fear that France or Germany 
might move into Haiti before AmericaJid, President 


WOODROW WILSON Sent U.S, Marines and sailors to 
occupy the country. For the next 19 years, Haiti re¬ 
mained virtually a U.S, protectorate; her government, 
police force and public works were kept under Amer¬ 
ican control. After world war i the U.S, worked to 
modernize Haiti’s schools, hospitals and highways, 
but Haiti’s economy remained backward and was still 
largely controlled by foreign investors. In 1934, under 
the good neighbor policy of President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT, U.S. troops Were withdrawn, but their de¬ 
parture only made matters worse, as Haiti lapsed into 
a succession of dictatorial regimes, climaxed by the 
ascension to power of Francois (Papa Doc) Duvalier 
in 1957, Under Duvalier, relations between Haiti and 
the U.S, deteriorated to the extent that American eco¬ 
nomic and military aid, begun in 1945 and amounting 
to more than ,$100 million by 1962, was sharply cur¬ 
tailed. With the death of Papa Doc in 1971 and the 
succession of his son, Jean-Claude Duvalier, the U.S. 
began actively to improve its relations with Haiti, 

HAKLUYT, Richard (c. 1552-1616) 

English advocate of New World colonhation/ 

Published influential work on American explor¬ 
ation, 1598-1600 

Although he never set foot in the New World, Richard 
Hakluyt knew its geography intimately. Perhaps more 
than any other man of his time, Hakluyt saw the rich 
possibilities for empire that existed in America, wait¬ 
ing to be exploited by adventurous Englishmen, 
Much of Hakluyt’s life was devoted to collecting ac¬ 
counts of the early voyages to the new continent. His 
chief work, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques and Discoveries ofthe English Nation (1598- 
1600), was a compilation of firsthand narratives of ex¬ 
ploration, It made the stories of the exotic voyages of 
such men as JOHN Cabot and sir francis drake ac¬ 
cessible to all and focused the public imagination on 
the great task of colonization, Hakluyt was born in 
England (c. 1552), studied at Oxford, then entered the 
ministry. He combined his passion for writing about 
America with various ecclesiastic posts, including the 
archdeaconry of Westminster Abbey, where he was 
buried after his death in 1616, 

EME, Edward Everett (1822-1909) 

Minister and author/ Wrote "The Man Without 

a Country ," 1863/ Influential abolitionist 

In the CIVIL war year of 1863, , Ohio’s prominent 
Democratic gubernatorial candidate clement val- 
LANDiGHAM, a COPPERHEAD, expressed his sympathies 
with the secessionist South by declaring that he “did 
not want to belong to the United States.” The state¬ 
ment so outraged Boston’s Rev, Edward Everett Hale 
that in answer to the Ohioan he penned a short story, 
“The Man Without a Country,” relating the tragiclife 
of a fictional naval officer, Philip Nolan, condemned 
to live for 50 years aboard a ship after making an un- 
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patriotic remark similar to Vallandigham’s, Hale’s 
story found an immediate response among a wide au¬ 
dience and has become an American classic, read by 
generations of schoolchildren, 

The grandnephew of revolutionary war hero 
NATHAN HALE and ncphew of orator edward 
EVERETT, Hale was born in Boston in 1822, After 
graduation from harvard at 17 and ordination as a 
Unitarian minister at 24, he launched his lifelong ca¬ 
reer of preaching, writing and editing. In some 150 
books and pamphlets Hale supported such causes as 
the ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT, aid to immigrants and 
peace, From 1856 to 1899 he occupied the pulpit of 
Boston’s South Congregational Church and served as 
chaplain of the U,S. Senate from 1903 until 1909, the 
year of his death. 

See Jean Holloway: Edward Everett Hale, a Biogra¬ 
phy, 

mm, Nathan {1755-1776) 

Revolutionary War heroI Hanged by British as 

spy, Sept. 22,1776 

After graduating from yale in 1775, Coventry, Conn,- 
born (1755) Nathan Hale joined the continental 
ARMY and took part in the siege of boston. By Sep¬ 
tember of 1776, young Hale, then a Ranger captain, 
was serving under Gen, george Washington in New 
York City, When Washington asked for a Ranger 
officer to slip through the British lines to gather infor¬ 
mation on nearby enemy troop deployments, Hale 
volunteered, saying, “I wish to be useful,.,,” Dis¬ 
guised as a teacher, he disappeared behind British 
lines outside New York on Sept, 12 and was seized by 
the British nine days later while carrying incriminat¬ 
ing papers. Since his guilt was evident the British hung 
him without trial the next day. Sept, 22,1776, Just be¬ 
fore the noose was placed around his neck. Hale 
spoke the words (reported by a British officer) that 
would bring him immortality as a hero of the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, Paraphasing lines from a Joseph 
Addison play, Cato, he said: “I only regret that I have 
but one life to lose for my country,” 

HALE, Sarah Josepha {1788-1879) 

Author/ Editor, 19th-century woman’s maga¬ 
zine, Godey’s Lady’s Book 

Widowed at 35 and left with five children to support. 
New Hampshire-born (1788) Sarah Josepha Hale 
(n6e Buell) determined to make her way in the world 
practicing the precarious profession of writing. 
Happily for her, she showed considerable talent and 
a year after the publication of her first novel, North- 
wood (1827), she was named editor of a new monthly, 
the Ladies’ Magazine, which later became godey’s 
lady’s book, the first successful American periodical 
directed toward women, For the next 50 years Mrs, 
Hale, first from Boston and then from Philadelphia, 
continued her association with the magazine and 


under her direction Godey’s Lady’s Book became, in 
her words, “a beacon-light of refined taste, pure 
morals and practical wisdom” for thousands of 
readers. It was through Mrs, Hale’s efforts that many 
Americans became familiar with the works of 

NATAHANIEL HAWTHORNE, EDGAR ALLAN POE. and 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, all of wllOlU she 
published in Godey’s. Mrs, Hale often wrote articles 
for the magazine on such subjects as child welfare and 
education for women, although her most enduring 
work may be the ditty, “Mary had a little lamb," In 
1877 Mrs, Hale, then 89, retired, She died in Philadel¬ 
phia two years later. 

See Isabelle W. Entrikin: Sarah Josepha Hale and 
Godey’s Lady’s Book, 

HALF-BREEDS (see Stalwarts) 

HALF-WAY COVENANT {1657) 

Ruling that allowed "unregenerate” adults 

"half-way” membership in Massachusetts’Puri¬ 
tan church 

By the 1650s the first generation of American-born 
PURITANS had reached adulthood in MASSACHUSEm. 
Not having endured the trials of sea voyage and set¬ 
tlement they had had little opportunity to demon¬ 
strate their spiritual “regeneration” to the elders of 
the Puritan church, who found them generally lacking 
in zeal and in a strong semse of community. Yet if 
the congregationalists were to remain vigorous, 
some compromises had to be made, and in the Half- 
Way Covenant of 1657 a formula was found to per¬ 
mit the church to gain new adherents without sullying 
its principles. Until the young could produce proof 
of their “regeneration,” they were to be “half-way" 
members of the church, permitted to attend services 
but not to take part in all sacraments nor to vote on 
church matters. This accommodation kept church at¬ 
tendance high while power was retained by the “Visi¬ 
ble Saints,” the old and dominant Puritan families. 
See Robert G, Po/re,' The Halfway Covenant, 

HALL, Charles Martin {1865-1914) 

Invented practical means of producing alumi¬ 
num, 1886 

For decades during the 19th century, scientists in the 
U,S, and abroad had searched in vain for a cheap 
method of producing aluminum. But it was not until 
Feb, 23,1886, when Charles Martin Hall, a 22-year- 
old recent graduate of OBERUN college, succeeded 
in extracting the metal from its compounds through 
electrolysis, that aluminum began to fulfill its long- 
known potential in industry. Born in 1863 in Thomp¬ 
son, Ohio, Hall was raised in Oberlin and began 
working on the aluminum problem while still inhigh 
school, His laboratory was an old woodshed. After liis 
1886 success he spent more than a year trying to inter¬ 
est cautious capitalists in his process, and in 1887 he 
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finally persuaded Andrew Mellon to invest in a firm 
that eventually became the Aluminum Company of 
America. Although patent disputes at first impeded 
production, the process he invented eventually made 
Hall a multimillionaire. Before his death in 1914, he 
willed much of his estate to his alma mater and other 
educational institutions. 

HALL, Granville Stanley {1846-1924) 

Pioneer experimental psychologist and educa¬ 
tional reformer/ Initiated child-study movement 

in as. 

Largely^ as a result of Stanley Hall’s psychological 
studies, the public schools of the 19th century began 
to move away from their rigid rote-learning methods. 
The Massachusetts-born (1846) Hall trained a gener¬ 
ation of educators—including john dewey— who 
revolutionized American classrooms, A graduate of 
Williams College, Hall studied in Germany and at 
harvard, under william James, and in 1882 estab¬ 
lished an experimental psychology laboratory at 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, Where he conducted pio¬ 
neering studies of how children learn. His first major 
work, The Contents of Children’s Minds (1883), laid 
the foundation on which later psychologists and edu¬ 
cators have built, and his 1904 book, Adolescence, was 
almost as influential. In 1887 Hall founded the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Psychology and then became the first 
president of Clark University (1889-1919). After re¬ 
tirement he continued to write until his death in 1924, 

BAIL, James {1793-1868) 

Frontier newspaperman, lawyer, politician/ His 
writings encouraged Western .settlement 

The way west was little more than a wagon track when 
Phiiadelphia-born (1793) James Hall went to the new 
state of ILLINOIS in 1820. By the time of his death in 
CTNCiNNATi (1868), the wagon track had become a 
network of highways, railroads and canals, and the 
empty lands of the Ohio Valley had been peopled~in 
no small measure because of Hall’s stories and books 
on the frontier, which helped to lure waves of settlers 
from the East, Hall combined many careers in his ac¬ 
tive life. A practicing lawyer, circuit judge and state 
treasurer of Illinois, he was also a banker, newspaper 
editor and magazine publisher, Flis enthusiasm for 
frontier life, obvious in such of his widely read books 
fis Legends of the West (1832) and Tales of the Border 
(1835), proved, infectious and contributed mightily to 
immigration into the Ohio Valley. 

HALLEGK, Henry Wager {1815-1872) 

General in chief of Vnion Army, 1862-64/ Ex¬ 
cellent administrator, indifferent strategist/ De¬ 
moted to chief of staff 1864 . 

Although his Elements of Military Art and Science 
(1846) became: a standard civil war text on the the¬ 


ory of warfare. New York-born (1815) Gen. Henry 
Wager Halleck proved to be something of a failure 
when confronted with the disorderly realities of bat¬ 
tle. After graduating from west point in 1839, Hal¬ 
leck followed a military career until 1854, then be¬ 
came a lawyer and finally returned to the Army on the 
side of the Union at the outbreak of the Civil War 
{1861). That year he was appointed comm ander of the 
Missouri Department, where he established a reputa¬ 
tion as an efficient administrator, but the victories of 
his forces were largely the work of his subordinates: 
ULYSSES s, grant and john pope. In July, 1862, Hal¬ 
leck was ordered to Washington as general in chief of 
the Union Army, where he again proved his adminis¬ 
trative ability while offering fuzzy advice on strategy 
that hampered Union generals in the field. When 
President abraham Lincoln, in March, 1864, gave 
Grant the supreme command, Halleck was demoted 
to chief of staff. He remained in the Army and died 
in 1872 while commanding the Division of the South. 

HALL OF FAME FOR GREAT AMERICANS 

Est., I960, by New York U./Houses bronze busts 

of notable Americans 

In 1900 the public was invited to indicate its choices 
for candidates to be enshrined in New York Univer¬ 
sity’s new memorial hall, the Hall of Fame for Great 
Americans, a colonnaded structure designed by ar¬ 
chitect STANFORD WHITE, An Overwhelming first 
choice of both the general public and the 97 official 
electors was george Washington. All told, 29 
Americans were picked that year to be represented by 
bronze busts in the hall. Among them were Presi¬ 
dents JOHN ADAMS, ABRAHAM LINCOLN and THOMAS 
JEFFERSON, as wcli as Confederate Gen. Robert e, lee 
and preacher henry ward beecher. Every five years 
since 1900 the board of electors, comprising notables 
from every state, has elected new members to the hall. 
Candidates must have been U.S. citizens and, under 
current rules, must have been dead for at least 25 
years, Some famous Americans have had to wait a 
surprisingly long time for admission, Although Har¬ 
riet BEECHER STOWE (1811-96) was choseii in 1910, 
henry DAVID thoreau (1817-62) was not selected 
until 1960, By 1973,99 members had been chosen. 

HALSEY, William Frederick (1882-1959) 

W WII admiral/ Helped turn back Japanese at 

Guadalcanal, 1942/ Smashed Japanese fleet at 

Battle of Leyte Gulf 1944 

When American world war ii naval forces lost the 
battle of Savo Island, in August, 1942, the victorious 
Japanese seemed.oii the verge of sweeping the U.S. off 
Guadalcanal and out of the Solomon Islands, gaining 
control of the entire South Pacific and clearing an in¬ 
vasion route to Australia. Into this desperate situation 
President franklin d, roosevelt and his advisers 
thrust Adm, William F, (Bull) Halsey, a New Jersey- 
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born (1882) annapous graduate who had been deco¬ 
rated for heroism as a commander of patrol and escort 
vessels in world war i and gone on to earn his wings 
as a naval aviator at age 52, Taking over as com¬ 
mander of U.S, naval forces in. the South Pacific in 
October, Halsey made the most of his aircraft carriers 
and in a running fight in the Solomons repeatedly 
outguessed and defeated the Japanese, turning back 
the threat to Guadalcanal by the end of November, 
After Guadalcanal, Halsey’s forces mopped up other 
Japanese-held islands and then crippled the Japanese 
fleet in the Battle of Leyte Gulf (1944), sinking 60 
enemy ships in preparing the way for Gen, douglas 
macarthur’s invasion of the Philippines, The Japa¬ 
nese surrendered on Halsey’s flagship, the U.S,S, 
Mmun, on Sept, 2,1945, and in December Halsey 
was promoted to. fleet admiral. Two years later he re¬ 
tired from the Navy and died in 1959, 

HALSTED, William Stewart {1852-1922 ) 

Physician, surgeon/ Pioneer of new surgical 
techniques in breast cancer and hernia operations 

When William Stewart Halsted was born in N ew York 
City in 1852, the practice of surgery still often in¬ 
volved dangerous experimentation on human sub¬ 
jects, By the time Halsted died in 1922, after 32 years 
as professor of surgery at Johns hopkins Hospital in 
Baltimore, the scientific approach to surgery had 
much advanced, due in large measure to his own 
work. In his Johns Plopkins position Halsted intro¬ 
duced numerous innovations, including the insistence 
on laboratory tests of surgical advances before their 
use on patients. He also insisted that surgeons wear 
rubber gloves and sterilize all instruments in boiling 
water. Halsted pioneered in several surgical proce¬ 
dures, including operations for breast cancer and her¬ 
nia, andin.1884 he discovered that a whole portion of 
a body can be anesthetized by injecting cocaine into 
a nerve, A graduate of yale and New York’s College 
of Physicians and Surgeons (1879), Halsted. was also 
an educator who, at Johns Hopkins, introduced the 
nation’s first program of surgical residencies, 

HAMILTON, Alexander (c. 1755-1804) 

First Secretary of the Treasury, 1789-95; leader 
of Federalist Party/ Born, British West Indies; 
emigrated to New York, .1772/ Aide to Gen. 
George Washington, 1771-81/ Presented plan 
for strong national Government, 1787/ An au¬ 
thor o/The Ftitt&lhipapers, supporting pro¬ 
posed Federal Constitution, 1787-88/ As Trea.s- 
ury Secretary, laid base of U.S. fiscal system, 
secured nation's credit and increased power of 
Federal Government/ Plis .support of Jefferson 
for Presidency broke electoral deadlock, 1801/ 
Mortally wounded by Burr in duel, 1804 

At first glance the life , of Alexander Hamilton seems 
one in which purpose was very often contradicted by 


performance. An ardent admirer of most things Brit¬ 
ish, Hamilton was nonetheless one of New York’s 
leading patriots both before and during the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR. A staunch advocate of a strong na¬ 
tional Government, he acquiesced to and then vigor¬ 
ously propagandized for a much weaker Federal 
union than he had desired. A lifelong opponent of 
placing too much power in the hands of the people, 
and a bitter rival of thomas Jefferson, he insured 
Jefferson’s election to the Presidency in 1801 when the 
alternative would have been aaron burr. Ambitious 
for military glory, Hamilton made his reputation far 
from the battlefields: in public finance and constitu¬ 
tional theory. Yet this man, whom Jefferson charac¬ 
terized as America’s “evil genius,” stands preeminent 
as the architect of a strong national Government 
based on the bedrock of fiscal re.sponsibility and alli¬ 
ance between business and Federal authority. 

Born in Nevis, Briti.sh West Indies (c, 1755), the il¬ 
legitimate son of a Scottish merchant, Hamilton 
showed such precocity that friends and relatives con¬ 
tributed funds to send him to New York for his edu¬ 
cation in 1772, Within two years the young student 
was in the thick of the turmoil preceding the Revolu¬ 
tion. In two carefully reasoned pamphlels-A Full 
Vindication of the Measures of Congress... (1774) 
and The Farmer Refuted,.. (1775)—he advocated 
the patriots’ grievances against the Crown. With the 
coming of war Hamilton caught the eye of American 
commander george Washington, and in 1777 
Hamilton became the general’s aide and private sec¬ 
retary, a position he held until 1781, when he took 
over a field command. 

In the immediate postwar years Hamilton concen¬ 
trated on his law practice in. New York and on ce¬ 
menting his relations with the state’s social elite, into 
whose ranks the slim and elegant young man had 
married. But increasingly he became involved in pol¬ 
itics, identifying himself with the creditor class and 
the slowly growing movement for a strong national 
Government to replace the weak congressional re¬ 
gime established by the articles of confederation. 
As a delegate to the Annapolis convention (1786), 
Hamilton took the lead in calling for a constitu¬ 
tional CONVENTION. But when the latter met in Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1787, Hamilton, a delegate from New 
York, played only a minor role in the deliberations, 
his strongly nationalist and aristocratic leanings being 
far too extreme for his fellow delegates. Although he 
considered the proposed Constitution a puny docu¬ 
ment, Hamilton recognized it as an improvement over 
the Articles of Confederation and, as one of the au¬ 
thors of THE federalist papers (1787-88), he worked 
ardently to secure the'Constitution’s ratification by 
the states, particularly his home state of New York, 

With the inauguration of George Washington in 
1789, Hamilton entered a wider sphere as the nation'.s 
first Secretary of the Treasury. A consistent advocate 
of Federal power, of dtote with Great Britain and 
of policies calculated to increase the wealth and status 
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of the urban merchant class, Hamilton frequently and 
with increasing bitterness crossed swords with Secre¬ 
tary of State Thomas Jefferson, whose devotion to the 
principles of rural democracy were anathema to the 
New Yorker. From their disputes slowly arose two 
major factions that by the mid-1790s had grown into 
two political, parties: Hamilton’s own federalist 
PARTY and Jefferson’s Anti-Federalists, later the dem¬ 
ocratic-republican party. 

More often than not, it was Hamilton who had the 
President’s ear, securing Washington’s support for the 
Treasury Secretary’s hard-money, high-tax and anti- 
French views. Under Hamilton’s aegis the Federal 
Government assumed the states’ war debts, guaran¬ 
teed payment of the Federal debt in full anci estab¬ 
lished a BANK OF the UNITED STATES modeled on the 
Bank of England. To finance Government obliga¬ 
tions, Hamilton championed import duties and excise 
taxes, Through such measures the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s credit was built and maintained, but in the 
process hosts of financial speculators were enriched, 
and a strong alliance was forged between the wealthy 
and the Administration. In foreign affairs Hamilton 
often overstepped the bounds of his office by vigor¬ 
ously promoting a pro-British neutrality in the wars 
between Britain and America’s erstwhile ally France, 
then in the throes of revolution. As Hamilton’s pro¬ 
grams became official policy or law, they touched off 
waves of discontent among the farmers,, the debt- 
ridden and pro-French factions. In 1794 discontent 
turned into disobedience as the farmers of western 
Pennsylvania forthrightly refused to pay the Federal 
excise tax on whiskey, and the governor of the state 
refused to enforce payment by calling out the militia. 
This whiskey REBELLION was the first challenge to 
Federal authority, and Hamilton, with Washington’s 
su pport, rose to the challenge by accompanying Fed¬ 
eral troops into the region to supress the revolt. 

Resigning his office in 1795 to return to private life, 
Flamilton remained a close adviser to the President 
and helped write Washington’s, Farewell Address in 
1796. With the Administration of President john 
ADAMS (1797-1801), Hamilton’s career began, its, 
wane. For four years, he, struggled, with Adams for 
control of the Federalist Party, their disputes contrib¬ 
uting to the party’s rapid decline. The fight was still 
intense when, in 1801, two Democratic-Republicans— 
Aaron Burr and Hamilton’s, old foe, Thomas Jeffer-. 
son-tied for the Presidency in the voting of the elec¬ 
toral COLLEGE, throwing the election into the House 
of Representatives. Although Hamilton had always 
had amicable relations with Burr, he used his influ¬ 
ence to ensure tjie election of Jefferson. For as much 
a.s he loathed the Virginian’s democratic principles, he 
feared Burr’s lack of principles even more. Thus, with, 
Hamilton’s support, Jefferson was elected President 
on the 36th. ballot, with Burr then becoming Vice 
President, 

In Burr, Hamilton had made a dangerous enemy, 
their dispute growing more rancorous in 1804 when 


Hamilton used all his prestige to help defeat the Vice 
President’s bid for the governorship of New York, 
Burr, stymied once more, sought revenge and chal¬ 
lenged Hamilton to a duel. On the morning of July 11, 
1804, the two men met in a field at Weehawken, N.J. 
Each fired a shot. Burr’s struck home and Hamilton 
lay mortally wounded in the mud. He succumbed to 
his wound the next day after enduring hours of excru¬ 
ciating pain. 

See John C. Miller: Alexander Hamilton, Portrait in 
Paradox. 

MMllTON, Alice (1869-1970) 

Physician/ Pioneered research in industrial dis¬ 
eases/ Helped bring about corrective laws for the 

protection of workers 

Her professors at Germany’s University of Leipzig 
Medical School permitted New York-born (1869) 
Alice Hamilton to listen to their lectures—on the con¬ 
dition that she sit very still in a distant, “invisible” 
corner of the hall. Their outrage at a woman’s deter¬ 
mination to study medicine did not prevent Alice 
Hamilton from winning an advanced degree; she had 
already earned an M.D. from the University of 
Michigan. And she continued her career with the 
same determination, becoming, in 1919, the first 
woman faculty member ever named at harvard 
Medical School, She was also the first woman to study 
the pathology of the diseases engendered by industry, 
Herresearchin the paint, printing, dye-making, explo¬ 
sives and rubber industries created a new medical 
field, and partly through her efforts came laws de¬ 
signed to change the factory conditions that broke the 
health of workers. Retiring from medicine in 1935, 
she wrote her autobiography, Exploring the Danger¬ 
ous Trades. She died in 1970, at an age of more than 
100 years. Her sister Edith Hamilton was an eminent 
classical scholar. 

mmiTON, Andrew (1676-1741) 

Lawyer, Colonial official/ His defense of John 

Peter Zenger helped establish freedom ofpress in 

America, 1735 

The “liberty both of exposing and opposing arbitrary 
power,.,. by speaking and writing truth”—this is the 
liberty Andrew Hamilton helped secure for Ameri¬ 
cans when, in 1735, he spoke as defense attorney in 
the ZENGER TRIAL. He won the acquittal of New York 
newspaper publisher John Peter Zenger on charges of 
seditious libel, and gained renown as the first of the 
“Philadelphia lawyers”—noted for their precise 
knowledge of the law, Born in Scotland in 1676, 
Hamilton was brought to Virginia by his family in 
1679. As a young man he taught himself law, began 
practice in Maryland, moved to Pennsylvania and by 
1717 was a prosperous Philadelphia lawyer. Later 
serving as Pennsylvania attorney general and speaker 
of the assembly, he was responsible for selecting the 
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site and determining the architectural style of the old 
Pennsylvania State House, later independence hall. 
When Zenger’s attorneys were disbarred by Chief 
Justice JAMES DE LANCEY of the New York Supreme 
Court, Hamilton agreed to take the case without fee, 
His successful defense of Zengerled to the establish¬ 
ment of the prineiple that “truth is a defense against 
libel.” Hamilton died in 1741, six years after his most 
significant courtroom triumph, 

HAMILTON’S REPORT ON 
MANUFACTURES (1791) 

First industrial survey of U.S,/ Recominemkd 

Federal policies to encourage manufacturing 

In 1791 U.S, Secretary of the Treasury Alexander 
HAMILTON issued his Report on Manufactures. This 
searching critique of the state of American industry 
was partly based on the studies of Hamilton himself 
and TENCH coxE, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Report presented a plan for the future develop¬ 
ment of American industry, one that would transform 
the essentially agrarian nation into an industrial 
power. In Hamilton’s view domestic manufacturing 
should be protected by tarifis and encouraged by 
Federal subsidies. The North was to be the workshop 
of the nation, united with the agricultural South by 
bonds of “mutual wants”—the South supplying raw 
materials for Northern factories and buying finished 
products that would presumably be cheap and plenti¬ 
ful. Industrial labor was to be found by encouraging 
European immigration. Agrarians such as Thomas 
JEFFERSON Were horrified by Hamilton’s proposals, 
and the South was appalled at the dependent status 
Hamilton had assigned it, Although few of Hamil¬ 
ton’s proposals were immediately adopted, his vision 
of an indu strialized nation was to be fully justified by 
history, 

HAMLIN, Hannibal (1809-1891) 

Vice President of U. S. during Abraham Lincoln’s 
first term, 1861-65 

A prominent New England Democrat whose antislav¬ 
ery convictions caused him to join the Republican 
Party in 1856, former Maine governor and U.S, sena¬ 
tor from Maine Hannibal Hamlin seemed the right 
man to Republican leaders for the second spot under 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN ou the party’s 1860 presidential 
ticket. As a former Democrat he gave the ticket a 
sought-after political balance, and as a New En- 
glanderrunning with the Westerner Lincoln, his candi¬ 
dacy also gave the ticket geographical balance. Before 
his nomination for the Vice Presidency, Maine-born 
(1809) Hamlin served in the U.S. Senate from 1849 
until his election as Maine’s governor in 1856. He re¬ 
signed after a few weeks in the governorship to return 
to the Senate. As Vice President he selected Lincoln’s 
New England Cabinet member, Secretary of the Navy 
GIDEON WELLES, and served creditably as presiding 


officer over the Senate, Changing political considera¬ 
tions forced his replacement by Andrew Johnson on 
the 1864 Republican ticket, and returning to the 
Senate (1869-81), Hamlin supported Republican 
RECONSTRUCTION and economic policies in the po.st- 
civiL WAR era. Before his death in 1891, Hamlin also 
served as U.S. minister to Spain (1881-82). 

See H Draper Hunt: Hannibal Hamlin of Maine: 
Lincoln’s First Vice Pre,sident. 

HAMMERSTEIN, 0.scar U (1895-1960) 

Wrote book and/ur lyrics for .such popular 

Broadway musical comedies as Show Boat, 

Oklahoma!, South Pacific, The Sound of Music 

After his successes as a writer of mu.sical comedies in 
the 1920.S, Oscar Hammerstein 11 found that most of 
his shows in the 1930.S were something less than smash 
hits. But in the early 1940,s Hammerstein formed an 
artistic partnership with composer richard rodgers, 
and in 1943, with the Broadway opening of Okla- 
homal, Rodgers & Hammerstein vaulted into the 
forefront of American musical comedy. Throughout 
the 1940s and 1950.S, the two collaborated in creating 
such Broadway hits as CaroiLsel (MS), South Pacific 
( 1949), The King and 7(1951) and The Sound of Music 
(1959). Shows by Rodgers & Hammerstein were no¬ 
table for a degree of social criticism not usually asso¬ 
ciated with Broadway musicals. Born in New York 
(1895), Hammenstein studied law before becoming a 
lyricist. Early in his career he wrote the book and 
lyrics for such hits as Rose Marie (1924) md Show 
Boat (1927), At his death (1960) Hammerslein was 
among the most honored figures of the American 
stage. 

HAMMER V. DAGENHART (1918) 

Supreme Court .struck down Federal legislation 

regulating child labor as encroaching on states' 

rights/Court reversed decision, 1941 

In an effort to curb child-labor abuses in American 
industry, Congre.ss, in 1916, passed the Keal-. 
ing-Owen Act, The law forbade interstate shipment 
of goods produced in factories and mines employing 
children under 14, or where those between Wand 16 
worked more than an eight-hour day, Employers were 
appalled and soon brought a test case into the courts 
in the name of Roland Dagenhart of Charlo tte, N,C„ 
whose two sons stood to lose their jobs in a local mill 
were the law to be held constitutional. The case 
reached the Supreme Court as Hamnwr v. Dagenhart 
(Hammer being U.S. attorney in Charlotte), and in 
1918, by a live to four vote, the court held the statute 
to be unconstitutional as an unwarranted encroach¬ 
ment on state powers. The majority opinion called the 
Keating-Owen Act “repugnant to the Constitution” in 
exerting “a power as to a purely local matter to which 
the Federal authority does not extend,” 

The majority decision ignored the fact that the 
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states were actually powerless to bar child labor even 
if they so desired, since the constitution gave the 
Federal Government exclusive power over interstate 
commerce, Justice Oliver wendell holmes, dissent¬ 
ing from the majority opinion, pointed out the impo¬ 
tence of the slates in this field, and speaking of the 
"evil of premature and excessive child labor,” he de¬ 
plored the court’s blind refusal to lace the facts of the 
case. Twenty-three years later, in 1941, the Supreme 
Court acknowledged the correctness of Holmes’ dis¬ 
sent when it overturned the Dagenhart decision in 
upholding the fair labor standards act. 

HAMMETT, M*//(7594-7967) 

Creator of realistic school of detective fiction/ 

Author o/The Maltese Falcon, The Thin Man 

and others 

The man who created Nick Charles, Sam Spade and 
a whole school of hard-bitten, fast-paced, realistic de¬ 
tective fiction modeled much of his writing on his own 
experiences. Maryland-born (1894) Da.shiell Ham¬ 
mett worked as a detective for the Pinkerton Agency 
for eight years before beginning to write detective 
stories. His masterpiece, The Maltese Falcon (1930), 
with the cynical private eye Sam Spade as its hero, not 
only launched a vogue for hard-boiled detective fic¬ 
tion but displayed Hammett’s considerable skill in di¬ 
alogue and characterization. The Gkss Key (1921) was 
Hammett’sGwn favorite, hut his fortune was made by 
a film series, based on his 1932 novel, The Thin Man, 
that starred William Powell and Myrna Loy respec¬ 
tively as the sophisticated private detective Nick 
Charles and his assistant and wife Nora. Long a sup¬ 
porter of left-wing causes, Hammett was jailed for six 
months in 1951 for refusing to divulge the names of 
members of an allegedly subversive organization. He 
died in New York City in 1961. 

HAMPTON ROADS CONFERENCE (1865) 

Abortive peace parley between President Lincoln 

and Confederate emissaries 

As the hopes of the confederate states of America 
dim med under the hammer blows of the Union Army 
in early 1 865, a tentative peace feeler to end the civil 
WAR was made to the South’s President jefferson 
DAVIS by FRANCIS P, BLAIR, an advlscr to President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Following an exchange of mes¬ 
sages, a Southern delegation led by Confederate Vice 
President Alexander h. Stephens met with Lincoln 
and Secretary of State william h, seward aboard a 
Union warship anchored at Hampton Roads, Va,, on 
Feb. 3, 1865. Despite the desperate position of the 
Confederacy, Stephens, in accord with his instruc¬ 
tions, insisted that peace be based upon a recognition 
of the South’s independence, Lincoln refused to con¬ 
sider such a proposal, stating that restoration of the 
Union and the abolition of slavery formed the only 
basis for peace. Four hours after the meeting began it 


broke up in stalemate. Two months later the war 
ended in total victory for the Union, 

HAMPTON, Wade (1818-1902) 

Confederate cavalry general/ Governor of S.C., 

1877-79/U.S. senator, 1879-91 

South Carolina-born (1818) Wade Hampton opposed 
the fire-eating secessionists of his home state in 1860. 
But when the civil war began the next year, the im¬ 
mensely wealthy Hampton organized and bought 
most of the equipment for the Hampton Legion to 
fight in the Confederate cause. In 1862 he became 
second in command to Gen. j.e.b, stuart of the cav¬ 
alry corps and look over the command after Stuart’s 
death in 1864. When Confederate resistance collapsed 
in April, 1865, Hampton tried unsuccessfully to join 
President JEFFERSON davis and continue the war from 
Texas. He then returned to South Carolina to restore 
his ruined lands and opposed Republican rule of his 
state during reconstruction. Campaigning for the 
governorship in 1876, he advocated decent treatment 
for former slaves, while his supporters saw to it that 
few Negroes got a chance to vote against him. He won 
the governorship, was reelected in 1878 and then went 
to the U.S, Senate, serving from 1879 to 1891, at which 
time his conservative “Old South” faction of the 
Democratic Party was swept from power by farmers 
and artisans rallying behind benjamin Tillman. 
Hampton died at his South Carolina home in 1902. 
See Manly W. Wellman: Giant in Gray: A Biography 
of Wade Hampton of South Carolina. 

HANCOCl, John (1737-1798) 

First signer of Declaration of Independence, 

1776/President of Continental Congress, 1775- 

77/ Governor of Mass., 1780-85; 1787-93 

John Hancock’s famous signature on the declara¬ 
tion OF independence is an accurate reflection of the 
man himself: bold, self-promoting and vainglorious. 
During his lifetime he combined a reputation for pa¬ 
triotism and pettiness that confounded his critics and 
admirers alike. Although at 28 he was Boston’s richest 
man, with interests in shipping and real estate, he 
risked all, first by identifying himself with such radi¬ 
cals as SAMUEL ADAMS and later by his wholehearted 
support of rebellion against Britain. 

Hancock was born in Massachusetts in 1737, After 
his father’s death he was adopted, as a child, by his 
uncle Thomas, a wealthy Boston merchant whose 
business he entered after graduating from harvard in 
1754. By 1765 Hancock was in the thick of the struggle 
against British taxation. His refusal, in 1768, to allow 
royal inspectors aboard his ship, the Liberty, brought 
about the seizure of the vessel followed by a riot in 
Boston. Hancock’s defiance of the British won him 
great popularity, and in 1769 he was elected to the 
Massachusetts General Court. Six years later Han¬ 
cock was a delegate to the second continental 
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CONGRESS and served as its president in 1775 and 
1776. It was in this role that he became the first signer 
of the Declaration of Independence. Vain and head¬ 
strong, Hancock coveted command of the continen¬ 
tal ARMY~despite his lack of military experience— 
and fiercely resented the selection of george 
WASHINGTON to that post. In 1777 Hancock resigned 
from the presidency of the congress, returning to 
Massachusetts. After a short, and less than successful, 
career as a commander of militia, he was elected, in 
1780, governor of Massachusetts, He served in that 
post for 11 of his remaining 13 years and was instru¬ 
mental in securing his state’s ratification of the u.s. 
CONSTITUTION. He died in Boston in 1793 while still 
governor. 

See Herbert S. Alim: John Hancock: Patriot in Pur¬ 
ple, 

HANCOCK, Winfield Scott (1824-1886) 

Union general in Civil War, 1861-65/ Defeated 

for Presidency bj James A. Garfield, 1880 

Winfield Scott Hancock never commanded a Union 
army, but few generals could match his skill or daring 
as a leader in the field. Born in Pennsylvania in 1824, 
Hancock graduated from west point in 1840 and 
served in the Mexican war. At the outbreak of the 
CIVIL WAR he was appointed brigadier general of vol¬ 
unteers and the next year was promoted to major 
general. Because of his ability to inspire men, he soon 
came to be known as Hancock the Superb. At the bat¬ 
tles of Antietam, Fredericksburg and Chancellors- 
ville, when their comrades wavered, Hancock’s troops 
stood firm. Hancock’s greatest moment came during 
Confederate Gen. GEORGE E. pickett’s charge at the 
climatic battle of Gettysburg (1863), Hancock’s II 
Corps, aided by henryhunt’s artillery, repelled the 
Confederate assault on Cemetery Ridge, while Han¬ 
cock coolly rode about in full view of the enemy de¬ 
spite a serious thigh wound. Again, during Gen. 
ULYSSES s. grant’s advance against Richmond in 
1864, Hancock staved off possibly disastrous defeat by 
inspiring beaten troops to fight on. After the war 
Hancock incurred the wrath of the’RADiCAL republi¬ 
cans because of his lenient rule of the Louisiana and 
Texas military district during reconstruction. He 
remained a soldier for the rest of his life, except for a 
few months in 1880, when he was the Democratic 
Party’s unsuccessful candidate for President, losing 
the election to Republican james a. garfield. Han¬ 
cock died six years later in New York. , 

See W. Glenn Tucker: Hancock the Superb. 

EAmiearned (1872-1961) 

Sewed longer on Federal bench, 1909-51, than 

any other judge/ Notedfor brilliant opinions and 

adherence to legal precedence 

Although he never served on the u.s. supreme court, 
Federal Judge Learned Hand came to be regarded by 


many of his peers as “unquestionably first among 
American judges.’’ As a Federal district court judge 
(1909-24), then judge (1924-39) of the U.S, Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (New York, Connecti¬ 
cut and Vermont) and finally as chief judge of that 
court (1939-51), Hand served longer on the Federal 
bench than any other man in U.S, history, During this 
period he handed down nearly 3000 legal opinions, 
almost all of them notable for their total commitment 
to the law as established by precedent and acts of 
Congress, Typical was his ruling in a 1945 antitrust 
suit against the Aluminum Corporation of America, 
in which he wrote, “[Congress] did not condone ‘good 
trusts’ and condemn ‘bad’ ones; it forbade all’’ Hand 
was born in Albany, N.Y., in 1872, He took his law 
degree at harvard (1896) and was in private practice 
until appointed to the Federal bench. He died in New 
York City in 1961, a decade after retiring, 

HANDY, W. C (William Christopher) (1872-1958) 

Negro composer, ‘father of the blues"/ Helped 

popularize black music among whites 

Undaunted by his minister father’s disapproval, Ala¬ 
bama-born (1873) William Christopher Handy, while 
still a child, perfected his expertise with the cornet, At 
19 he joined a touring minstrel show and was soon 
its bandleader. Like other black entertainers of the 
period, he was forced to spend much of his time 
dodging lawmen, hostile white toughs and even lynch 
mobs. While performing in Mississippi in the early 
1900s, Handy became enchanted by black folk music 
as played and sung by street entertainers, andwithin 
a few years he had become America’s foremost col¬ 
lector and arranger of traditional blues. Soon he was 
also composing, and his first hit, “Memphis Blues,” 
was followed by “St, Louis Blues” (1914), "Yellow 
Dog Blues” (1914), “Beale Street Blues” (1917) and 
"Loveless Love” (1921). From 1903 to 1923, Handy- 
who was affectionately called the "father of the blues” 
—led his own band. Despite failing sight, he contin¬ 
ued to write his own songs and to publish those of 
other songwriters until liis death in 1958. 

HANNA, MarJl (Marcus Alonzo) (1837-1904) 

Businessman, politician/ Engineered election of 

McKinley as President, 1896/ Republican sena¬ 
tor from Ohio, 1897-1904 

Denigrated by Theodore roosevelt as the backstage 
promoter who had sold Republican presidential can¬ 
didate william MCKINLEY to the electorate in 1896 
“as if he were a patent medicine,” Ohio-born (1837) 
businessman and politician Mark, (Marcus Alonzo) 
Hanna had many foes, and they caricatured him as a 
freebooting tycoon out to elect a President responsive 
only^ to the demands of big business. Despite such 
negative assessments, Hanna, made rich by his inter¬ 
ests in coal, iron and shipping, was undoubtedly a 
more complex man, both politically and morally, than 
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his critics would allow. Among the first of the capital¬ 
ists of his day to be willing to negotiate labor prob¬ 
lems, Hanna originally noticed McKinley in 1876, 
when the latter defended workers accused of violence 
at one of Hanna’s own mines; After backing Mc¬ 
Kinley’s two successful runs for the Ohio governor¬ 
ship (1891, 1893), Mark Hanna gave his energies 
almost exclusively to the management of McKinley’s 
future, masterminding his 1896 Republican presiden¬ 
tial nomination and his successful election campaign, 
AU.S. senator from Ohio after 1897, Hanna was con¬ 
sidered a potential rival of Roosevelt for the 1904 Re¬ 
publican presidential nomination, But he died in 
February, 1904, several months before the Republi¬ 
can convention, 

See Margaret Leech: In the Days of McKinley. 

imSON John (1721-1783) 

First president of Congress under Articles of 
Confederation, 1781-82/ Sometimes erroneousiy 
thought to hefirst President of U.S. 

Following the ratification of the articles of 
CONFEDERATION on March 1,1781, John Hamson of 
Maryland was elected by his fellow members of the 
Congress of the Confederation (see continental 
congress) to a one-year term as president of the 
body. Because, as presiding officer, he was called 
president, Hanson is sometimes erroneously referred 
to as the first President of the U.S,, an office of magni¬ 
tude that did not exist until GEORGE Washington 
filled it in 1789 under the newly ratified u.s. 
constitution, 

Born in Maryland in 1721, Hanson was a member 
of the Maryland General Assembly from 1757 to 1779 
and became a delegate to the Continental Congress in 
1780, He died three years later, havingserved one term 
(1781-82) as the presiding officer of the Congress, 

HARDING, Warren Gamaliel (1865-1923 ) 

2m President of U.S,, 1921-23/Died in office/ ' 
U.S. senator from Ohio, 1915-21 

In the words of one of his corrupt aides, Attorney 
General Harry Daugherty, Warren Gamaliel Har¬ 
ding's primary qualification for the office of Chief 
Executive was that "He looked like a President.” A 
man whose good intentions were marred by a weak 
will and a childlike trust in his friends, Harding, as 
29th President of the U.S, (1921-23), casually pre¬ 
sided over an Administration made up, in considera¬ 
ble measure, of swindlers, confidence men, influence 
peddlers and assorted other manipulators. After Har¬ 
ding’s sudden death in 1923, revelations of their 
misdeeds overshadowed such Administration accom¬ 
plishments as the WASHINGTON (arms limitation) 
CONFERENCE and tax cuts to aid business expansion. 

Born in Blooming Grove, Ohio (1865), Harding at¬ 
tended Ohio Central College (1879-82) and then 
made his way to local prominence and prosperity as 


the publisher of a small-town journal, the Marion 
(Ohio) Star. A Republican, he was elected to the Ohio 
state senate in 1898, became lieutenant governor 
(1904-05) and then served in the U.S. Senate (1915- 
21). Harding’s Senate career was undistinguished, but 
with his rugged good looks and easygoing personality, 
he fitted comfortably into the clublike atmosphere of 
that body, When a deadlock developed in the Repub¬ 
lican National Convention of 1920, Harding’s name 
was brought forth by party leaders. In what was later 
described as "a smoke filled room,” they settled on the 
Ohioan as a compromise candidate on the 10th ballot. 

Politically, they could hardly have made a better 
choice, The genial Harding stood in stark contrast to 
the outgoing Democratic President woodrow Wil¬ 
son, whose righteous pronouncements on U.S. re¬ 
sponsibilities in the post- world war i era and whose 
insistence on American participation in the league 
OF nations had tried the patience of voters eager to 
get back to their private affairs. Running against fel¬ 
low Ohioan jame.s m, cox, Harding conducted a cas¬ 
ual “front porch” campaign, and in numerous 
speeches he promised the nation a “return to nor¬ 
malcy.” Harding’s appeal was overwhelming, and he 
was swept into office in a landslide. 

During the campaign Harding had promised to 
surround himself with the nation’s best minds, and, in 
part, he kept his vow, Charles evan.s hughes became 
Secretary of State, Herbert clark hoover Secretary 
of Commerce and Andrew w. mellon Secretary of 
the Treasury, But other appointments were of a far 
different stripe, Daugherty was made Attorney Gen¬ 
eral; oil man and speculator Albert Fall became Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior; and a onetime Army deserter, 
Charles R. Forbes, became head of the Veterans Bu¬ 
reau. These and other Harding cronies immediately 
began to use their public positions for private profit, 
while the President, benignly trustful of their inten¬ 
tions, enjoyed their company at numerous poker 
games and carried on a love affair with one Nan Brit¬ 
ton—whose illegitimate daughter, the lady would 
later claim, had ken fathered by the President. 

Out of Harding’s associations came some of the 
most shocking political scandals ever to shake the 
country, The most famous of these was teapot dome, 
in which. Fall secretly leased Government oil lands to 
developers, But there were other scandals as well, 
particularly in the Veterans Bureau and the office of 
the Alien Property Custodian—corruption that di¬ 
verted millions of dollars of public funds into the 
pockets of Administration aides, 

In the summer of 1923 the President, accompanied 
by his wife and 65 attendants,, embarked on a trans¬ 
continental trip. By then, even Harding could not 
overlook the rapidly growing evidence of massive 
corruption in his Administration; according to a trav¬ 
eling companion he seemed "near collapse" and 
spoke of being betrayed by friends, During a,stopover 
in San Francisco (July 28, 1923), Harding was sud¬ 
denly taken ill with ptomaine poisoning, and live days 
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later he was dead of a stroke, He was .succeeded in 
office by the dour, rigidly honest New Englander, 
CALVIN cooLiDGii, Witliiii moiitlis tile full disclosure 
of the Harding scandals broke upon the country, scar¬ 
ring the memory of the hapless Harding, 

See R. C. Downes: The Rise of Warren Gamaliel Har¬ 
ding, 1865-1920 md R. K, Mumt)>: The Harding Era, 

HARLAN, John Marshall [im-im] 

Associate justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 1877- 
1911/ Champion of civil rights of Negroes, de¬ 
fendants in criminal cases/ Dissented against 
decisions M’eakening antitrust laws, inualidating 
income lax/ Many Harlan dissents have,since 
become law of land 

During his almost 34 years as an associate ju.stice of 
the U.S, Supreme Court (1877-1911), John Marshall 
Harlan dissented 380 limes against court decisions, 
many of them in cases involving the civil rights of 
blacks, and the civil liberties of defendants in criminal 
trials. In ples.sy v, ferguson (1896), which estab¬ 
lished the segregationist doctrine of “separate but 
equal” facilities for blacks, Harlan protested, alone, 
that “Our Constitution is color blind, and neither 
knows nor tolerates classes among citizens,.. 
Harlan also dissented vigorously against decisions in¬ 
validating the INCOME TAX and denying defendants in 
state criminal prosecutions the protection of the U.S. 
Bill of Rights. (See hurtado v, California.) Over the 
years many of Harlan’s dissents have become the law 
of the land through later Supreme Court decisions 
(see BROWN V, board of education of toi’Eka) or 
action by Congress. (See civil rights acts.) 

Born in Kentucky in 1833, the son of a prominent 
local politician who named him for Chief Justice 
JOHN marshall, Harlan studied law at Transylvania 
College. His earlier views were sharply at variance 
with those he would later hold; initially he favored 
slavery, supported the dred scott decision and, 
though he served as a colonel in the Union Army, op¬ 
posed Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation. 
Shocked by the action of anti-Negro night-riding ter¬ 
rorists after the war, Harlan switched to the Republi¬ 
can Party and ran unsuccessfully for governor of 
Kentucky in 1871 and 1875, When foes recalled his 
proslavery, anti-Republican speeches of the past, he 
replied: "Let it be said that I am right rather than 
consistent,” Harlan played a part in securing tlie 1876 
Republican presidential nomination for rutherford 
II, HAYES, who, on winning the Presidency, appointed 
Harlan to the high court in 1877, 

His final dissent before his death in 1911, protesting 
a decision weakening the antitrust laws, was de¬ 
scribed by Associate Justice Charles e, hughes as 
“no swan song, but the roar of an angry lion.” Harlan 
was the grandfather of a later associate justice (1955- 
72) who bore the same name. 

See Frank B, Latham: The Great Dissenter, John 
MarshalTHarlan; 1833-1911, 


HARPER, William Rainey (1856-1906) 

Educator, linguist, Hebrew scholar/ First presi¬ 
dent, U, of Chicago, 1891-1906 

A child prodigy with a gift for learning foreign lan¬ 
guages, Ohio-born (1856) William Rainey Harper 
earned his Ph.D, from yale in Indo-Iranlan and Se¬ 
mitic languages at the precocious age of 18. In 1879, 
at age 23, he was named professor of Hebrew at the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary in Chicago, 
where he founded the American Institute of Hebrew. 
In 1886 he became professor of Semitic languages at 
Yale and three years later took on additional duties as 
professor of Biblical literature. In 1891 Harper be¬ 
came first president of the new University of Chicago, 
serving until his death in 1906. At Chicago he assem¬ 
bled a distinguished faculty, promoted advanced 
study and research, supported academic freedom and 
encouraged such nontraditional studies as psychol¬ 
ogy, education and sociology. 

HARPERS FERRY RAID (xc BroH% Joint) 

HARPER’S WEEKLY 

Pictorial magazine, 1857-1916/ Republican 
Journal with nationwide political influence 

When in the summer of 1 88 1 President fames a. gar- 
field lay dying, no one thought it odd that W. A. 
Rogers, an artist from Harper’s Weekly, sat nearby 
rapidly sketching the deathlied scene, When Roger's 
sketch was published in the next number of the mag¬ 
azine, readers accepted it as just another of the many 
scoops that had made the journal the nation’s most 
influential weekly. 

A self-styled “Journal of Civilization,” Harper's 
Weekly was founded by Harper and Brothers Co. (see 
BOOK PUBLISHING) in 1857 to compete with frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, In the age before pho¬ 
toengraving,/fmperlv (fee/c/y featured large dramatic 
wood engravings of current events. The journal came 
into its own during the civil war when it sent as 
many as a dozen artists at a time—including winslow 
HOMER and THOMAS NAST-into the thick of battle to 
record the ugly panorama of war, By war’s end the 
Weekly had 100,000 readers, and in the era to follow 
its outspoken editorials and the savage power of 
Nast’s political cartoons made the magazine an influ¬ 
ential organ of Republican politics. Because of grow¬ 
ing competition from other magazines and bad man¬ 
agement, Harper's was losing money by 1900 and 
ceased publication in 1916. 

immUAN, Edward Henry (1848-1909) 

Railroadfinancier and administrator/ President, 
Union Pacific/ Held controlling shares of 
Southern Pacific 

The son of an Episcopalian minister, Edward Henry 
Hariiman was too ambitious for wealth and power to 
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remain long in school, At 14 the Long Island-born 
(1848) youngster took a job as a Wall Street office boy, 
and by the time he was 22 he was the owner of a seat 
on the New York Stock Exchange. He became inter¬ 
ested in reviving bankrupt railroads, and after being 
made a director of the Illinois Central (1883), em¬ 
barked upon a full-scale career as a railroad execu¬ 
tive, In 1897 he was elected a director of the Union 
Pacific, becoming its president in 1903. Under his ad¬ 
ministration the line became efficient and profitable 
and Harriman acquired controlling shares in other 
lines, including the vast Southern Pacific. In 1901 
Harriman tried to seize control of the Northern Pacific 
from fellow financier fames jerome hill and banker 
j.p, MORGAN. The resulting struggle led to one of Wall 
Street’s worst financial panics (May 9, 1901), The 
three men then made peace by combining forces in 
the Northern Securities Company, which the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court ordered broken up as a monopoly in 
1904. (See northern securities case.) As a railroad 
executive Harriman ranked above most men in this 
industry, but he also matched the worst of the “robber 
barons” in his ruthless drive for power. Showing an¬ 
other side of his complex character, Harriman, before 
his death in 1909, founded a boy’s club and granted 
thousands of acres of land to the New York State park 
system. 

HARRIMAN, Williant A verell (1891- ) 

Statesman, Democratic politician/ Ambassador 
to U.S.S.R., 1945-46/ Governor ofN K, 1955- 
59/Chief U.S. negotiator of Nuclear Test-Ban 
Treaty, 1%5 

In tribute to his chief representative in the nuclear 
TEST-BANTREATYnegotiationsofl963, President john 
F, KENNEDY remarked that, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, W, Averell Harriman 
had “held as many important jobs as any man in our 
history.” Although Harriman was then already 72 
yearsoid, the energeticNew York-born (1891) diplo¬ 
mat-politician still had at least one important assign¬ 
ment ahead, In 1968-69, at the age of 77, he served as 
President lyndon Johnson’s chief negotiator in the 
opening phases of the Vietnam war peace talks, 

Son of railroad magnate edward h, harriman, 
William Averell was mostly known as a skillful polo 
player and financier before he joined President 
FRANKLIN D, roosevelt’s NEW DEAL ill 1934 as ail ex¬ 
ecutive of the National Recovery Administration 
(NRA), During world war ii Harriman began his 
diplomatic career as Special Representative of the 
President in London and Moscow, then became 
(1943^46) U.S, ambassador to the U.S.S.R., from 
which post he warned of Russia’s aggressive postwar 
intentions, After a brief assignment (1946) as ambas¬ 
sador to Britain, he returned home to fill various posts 
ill the HARRY :S, .TRUMAN Administration, Harriman 
was elected to one term as governor of New , York 
(1955-59), then returned to, Washington under Presi¬ 


dent Kennedy, .serving first as an Assistant Secretary 
(1961-63) and then as Under Secretary ofState(l963- 
65). Harriman retired to private life in 1969. 

HARRIS, Joel Chandler (1848-1908) 

Author of “Uncle Remus” tales of Negro life in 
South 

Behind the charm and humor of Joel Chandler 
Harris’ “Uncle Remus” stories lay a serious purpose; 
to preserve the African lore Harris had learned from 
Negroes in the antebellum South and to relate these 
tales in the dialect in which they were told. Born in 
rural Georgia in 1848, Harris, as a small boy, often 
heard black field hands relate folktales of their native 
Africa. After the Civil War Harris became a journalist 
and in 1876 joined the staff of the Atlanta Constitu¬ 
tion, where he specialized in writing black folktales, 
many of them narrated by a fictional “Uncle Remus,” 
The stories were highly popular, and in 1880 Harris 
published an anthology, Uncle Remus: His Songs and 
Sayings, which included the now famous “Tar Baby” 
story. More Unde Remus books followed, making 
such characters as Br’er Rabbit and ,Br’er Fox part of 
American folklore. In 1908, a year after starting his 
own Uncle Remus Magazine, Harris died, 

HARRIS, % (7^95- ) 

Composer/ Combined American folk themes 
with classical forms 

One of the most typically American of modern com¬ 
posers, Roy Harris has demonstrated a genius for 
combining American folk themes with such classical 
musical forms as 15th-century polyphony to produce 
a strongly personal idiom, Born in Oklahoma in 1898, 
Harris was educated in California and in 1926 went to 
Paris to study under French composer-conductor 
Nadia Boulanger. After returning to the U.S, in 1930, 
he taught and composed music, producing such cele¬ 
brated works as the symphonic overture When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home (1934), Folk-Song Symphony 
(1939), Cimarron (1941) and Gettysburg Address Sym¬ 
phony^ (1944) to take his place among the leading 
American composers in the classical tradition. 

mmS, Townsend (1804-1878) 

Diplomat/First consul general to Japan, 1855- 
61/ Negotiated first U.S.-Japan commercial 
treaty, 1858/ Helped establish City College of 
New York, 1846 

Townsend Harris often reminisced that he was taught 
by his mother to “tell the truth, fear God, and hate the 
British.” Following at least the last of these precepts, 
Harris, as the first US. consul general to Japan (1855- 
61), was able to convince his hosts to make their first 
commercial treaty with America (1858) rather than 
with Britain or other European powers. During his 
stay in Japan, Harris became a trusted friend of many 
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Japanese officials, and it was largely through his good 
offices that the U.S, became the foreign power with 
the most influence in Tokyo. Born in Sandy Hill, N.Y,, 
in 1804, Harris first came to public attention in 1846 
when, as a member of N ew York City’s Board of Edu¬ 
cation, he successfully led the battle for the creation 
of the tuition-free City College of New York, Harris 
died in New York City in 1878. 

HARRIS, William Tomy (1835-1909) 

Philosopher and educator/ Founder and editor, 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy 

It has been said of William Torrey Harris that “hardly 
any American philosopher was more widely ac¬ 
claimed in his own time; hardly any is so little read 
today.” The primary reason for this apparent paradox 
is that Harris, though a tireless and dedicated worker, 
was no pioneer, His philosophy was largely derivative 
from that of the German Hegel, and like Hegel, 
Harris stressed the need for the individual to subordi¬ 
nate his will to the institutions of state, church, school 
and family. Born in Connecticut in 1835, Harris 
worked successively as teacher, principal and school 
superintendent in St. Louis, Mo. (1857-80), and there 
did much to strengthen the educational system. Am¬ 
bitious to succeed Ralph waldo Emerson as the na¬ 
tions’s leading philosopher, Harris, in 1880, helped 
establish the Concord (Mass.) School of Philosophy, 
an institution whose influence proved, at best, to be 
ephemeral. As founder and editor (1867-93) of the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, he published the 
writings of numerous colleagues, including john 
DEWEY, Between 1889 and 1906 Harris served as U.S, 
Commissioner of Education, He died in 1909. 

\ikmm% Benjamin (ms-1901) 

23rd President of U.S., 1889-93/ Republican 
senator from Ind, 1881-87/ Won Presidency de¬ 
spite loss of popular vote/ Administration noted 
for high tariff, attempt to help silver-mining in¬ 
terests and improve Latin American relations 

When Republican Benjamin Harrison learned that he 
had won the presidential election of 1888, the dour 
Indiana lawyer, former U.S. senator and onetime 
Union general allowed himself a rare moment of ex¬ 
ultation: “Providence,” Harrison proclaimed, “has 
given us the victory,” Later, Republican National 
Chairman matthew quay, recalling Harrison’s 
words, remarked somewhat harshly, “Think of the 
man! He ought to know that Providence hadn’t a 
damn thing to do with it.” In fact, vote-buying and 
other forms of political corruption organized by his 
supporters had played a large part in Harrison’s elec¬ 
tion, Much of his term as President was spent paying 
ofif political debts that others had incurred, 

Benjamin Harrison was born in 1833 on an Ohio 
estate once owned by his grandfather, President wil¬ 
liam HENRY HARRISON, After graduating from Ohio’s 


Miami University he was admitted to the bar in 1854, 
and then, with his wife, moved to Indianapolis where 
he began a prosperous law practice, Harrison joined 
the young republican party in 1856, and during the 
CIVIL WAR he served in the Union Army (1862-65), 
rising to the rank of brigadier general. In 1876 Harri¬ 
son ran unsuccessfully for governor of Indiana, but a 
year later he became Republican Party leader in the 
state and in 1880 was elected to the U.S, Senate. Dur¬ 
ing his single term in the Senate (1881 -87), he became 
nationally known as an advocate of high tariffs and 
generous pensions for Union veterans—this last stand 
earning him the firm friendship of the grand army 
OF THE REPUBLIC, the national organization of former 
Union soldiers. 

At the 1888 Republican National Convention, 
Harrison emerged as a compromise candidate accept¬ 
able to all factions of the party. But whatever his po¬ 
litical qualifications, the aloof, humorless Harrison 
did not catch the voters’ fancy. He would almost 
surely have lost the election had not party bosses, led 
by Quay, forged a series of .shady deals to gain votes. 
They bought voters by the thousands, made inroads in 
New York’s Irish vote by depicting incumbent Demo¬ 
crat GROVER CLEVELAND US pro-Britisli, and gathered 
a hefty war chest through promises to manufacturers 
and mining interests. Even with all this help, Harrison 
lost the popular ballot to Cleveland by 96,000 votes; 
Harrison won in the electoral college, however, 
with 233 votes to Cleveland’s 168, 

The new President, his election tainted by the chi¬ 
canery of his supporters and the loss of the popular 
vote, found his political authority heavily mortgaged 
to various interests. He did his best to pay off his 
debts: Veterans benefits were raised to new heights; 
Western mining interests were placated with the 
SHERMAN SILVER PURCHASE ACT of 1890; manufac¬ 
turers were rewarded with the protectionist mckinley 
tariff; and Civil Service reform was almo.st com¬ 
pletely abandoned in the effort to find employment 
for'the Republican faithful. In foreign affairs, how¬ 
ever, Harrison’s record was somewhat better. With 
JAMES G. BLAINE as Secretary of State, the first hints of 
inter-American cooperation came with the formation 
of PAN-AMERICAN UNION, In 1890 Democrats won 
control of the House and Harri,son’s chances for re- 
election became dim, Nonethele.ss, he was renomi¬ 
nated in 1892, and after a muted campaign, during 
which his wife died, he was defeated by his old adver¬ 
sary Cleveland, In 1893 Harrison retired to Indianap¬ 
olis; hewrote and practiced law until his death in 1901. 

mmmn, Peter (1716-1775) 

A leading architect of Colonial America/ De¬ 
signed Boston’s King’s Chapel and other notable 

structures 

Although he lacked professional schooling, English- 
born (1716) Peter Harrison trained himself as an ar¬ 
chitect by studying sketches of the work of Britain's 


James Gibbs and Sir Christopher Wren, With these 
experts as his guides, Harrison, after immigrating to 
Rhode Island in 1740, emerged as one of Colonial 
America’s leading architects. Among his most notable 
designs are King’s Chapel in Boston, Christ Church in 
Cambridge, Mass,, and Redwood Library, Touro 
Synagogue and Brick Market in Newport, R.I. He 
died in 1775, 

HARRISON, William Henry (1773-1841) 

Ninth President of U.S./ Hero of Tippecanoe/ 

First President to die in office 

On March 4, 1841, William Henry Harrison—at 68 
the oldest man to be inaugurated as President of the 
United States—mounted the outdoor rostrum in 
Washington, D.C., to take the oath of office, Despite 
the bitterly cold weather, Harrison, in keeping with 
Ills image as a rugged soldier, disdained both coat and 
ha! while delivering his lengthy inaugural address, 
Harrison’s decision to do without protection from the 
elements was one both he and his newly victorious 
WHIG PARTY would have more than ample reason to 
rue. For Harrison caught a cold that developed into 
pneumonia, and exactly one month later (April 4, 
1841) he became the first President to die in office. 
The accession of. Vice President john tyler to the 
Presidency turned the Whig’s first taste of presidential 
victory to ashes, Tyier, a renegade Democrat, had 
been nominated for ticket-balancing considerations 
and to appeal to dissident Democrats rather than for 
his adherence to Whig principles. 

If William Henry Harrison’s tenancy in the White 
House was short, so too were his qualifications for the 
Presidency. Only during the early phases of his career 
as a politician had he shown much political ability. As 
delegate to Congress from the northwest territory 
(1799-1800), he sponsored an act that delineated the 
new divisions of OHio and Indiana prior to their be¬ 
coming states. He also authored the harrison land 
ACT of 1800, which served as a model for later meas¬ 
ures dealing with the sale of public lands. 

Harrison, the son of a wealthy plantation owner, 
was born in Virginia in 1773. After briefly studying 
medicine, he entered the Army in 1791, soon became 
aide-de-camp to Gen. anthony wayne and distin¬ 
guished himself at the Battle of Fallen Timbers (1794) 
against the Indian tribes of Ohio, Appointed governor 
of the Indiana Territory in 1800, Harrison served in 
that position for 12 years, and in 1811 he secured his 
reputation for military prowess by leading troops 
against the Indian leader tecumseh and his brother 
“the Prophet,” At the Battle of Tippecanoe that year, 
Flarrison managed to beat off a surprise attack by the 
Prophet’s braves. A bloody and indecisive shirmish, it 
nonetheless was hailed as a major victory for the sol¬ 
dier-governor. During the war of 1812 Harrison, as 
a general ill the U.S, Army, ended the Indian threat 
on the frontier by defeating Tecumseh himself at the 
Battle of the Thames (1813), in Ontario, Canada. 


After the war Harrison became ever more en¬ 
grossed in politics. As a congressman (1816-19) and 
senator (1825-28) from Ohio, he generally followed 
the lead of henry clay, his reputation as a military 
hero vaulting Harrison into presidential contention as 
a Whig. He first ran for the Presidency in 1836, and his 
respectable showing against martin van buren made 
him a likely repeat candidate four years later, In 1840 
he gained the support of Massachusetts Sen, daniel 
WEBSTER to win the nomination from Henry Clay, and 
in a campaign notable more for its whimsy than seri¬ 
ous debate of the issues, he swamped the Democratic 
incumbent Van Buren 234 electoral votes to 60, Har¬ 
rison permitted his managers to publicize him as a 
man of the people whose simple pleasures contrasted 
favorably with Van Buren’s sophisticated, and al¬ 
legedly foppish, tastes-neatly ignoring the fact that 
it was Van Buren, not Harrison, who was a self-made 
man, With the chant “Tippecanoe and Tyler too”— 
and such ditties as “Let Van from his coolers of silver 
drink wine/ And lounge on his cushioned settee/ Our 
man on his buckeye bench can recline/ Content with 
hard cider is he”—Harrison rolled on to his 
short-lived triumph as the first Whig President, 

See'James A. Green: William Henry Harrison, His 
Life and Times, 

HARRISON LAND ACT (1800) 

Encouraged settlement of West by making pur¬ 
chase of public lands relatively easy 

Faced with a large national debt and the need to settle 
vast territories in the West, Congress, in 1796, at¬ 
tempted to solve both problems by passing the land 
act of that year, The 1796 act proved to be a failure 
because its provisions were too stringent for most 
prospective settlers. Public lands had to be bought, at 
auction at a minimum of .$2 per acre, in 640-acre par¬ 
cels, the full price to be paid within a year. As it turned 
out, most of those who availed themselves of the op¬ 
portunities the act provided were land speculators, To 
induce new settlement, Congress, in 1800, passed a 
revised land act, sponsored by an Indiana delegate, 
william henry HARRISON, Kiiown as the Harrison 
Land Act, it provided for minimum purchases of as 
little as 320 acres; although the price per acre re¬ 
mained the same, liberalized credit provisions al¬ 
lowed purchasers four years in which to pay. Again, 
however, speculators took greatest advantage of the 
act, and it was not until the home.stead act of 1862 
that public lands were made available to the landless. 
See Roy M. Robbins: Our Landed Heritage., 

MBIT, Albert Bushnell (1854-1943) 

Historian/ Author or editor of some 100 books/ 

Influenced generations of American historians 

Decrying the then, prevalent practice of relying on 
secondary sources, Albert Bushnell Hart, harvard 
professor of history (1897-1910) and government 
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(1910-26), urged both his students and fellow histo¬ 
rians to base their work on materials gleaned from 
such original sources as state documents, diaries and 
the like, Born in Clarksville, Pa„ in 1854, and a 
graduate of Harvard, Hart was one of the most in¬ 
fluential and prolific historians of his time, He was 
editor of the American Historical Review (1895-1909) 
and of the monumental American Nation series (28 
vols,, 1903-18), and wrote such widely respected 
books as Foundations of American Foreign Policy 
(1901) and The Monroe Doctrine: An Interpretation 
(1907), He died in Boston in 1943. 

imi Moss [1904-1961) 

Playwright/ Best known for his collaboration 

with George S, Kaufman on such comedies as 

You Can’t Take It With You, 1936, and The 

Man Who Came to Dinner, 1939 

Born in 1904 into a poverty-stricken New York City 
family, Moss Hart got his first taste of show business 
when he took a job at age 17 as secretary to a theatrical 
producer. Spurred on by the glamour of Broadway, 
Hart wrote his first play at 19 and then served a typical 
apprenticeship as director of amateur theatricals in 
several upstate New York resorts. In the 1930s Hart 
merged his own talents as a comedy writer with the 
mercurial wit of the already established playwright 
GEORGE s. KAUFMAN, aiid in 1930 the first of their sev¬ 
eral collaborative hits. Once in a Lifetime, was pro¬ 
duced, Other Kaufman-Hart successes include You 
Cani Take It With You (1936) and The Man Who 
Came to Dinner {1939). One of Hart’s biggest hits was 
Lady in the Dark (1941), a musical written with Ira 
Gershwin and Kurt Weill. Hart, who also collaborat¬ 
ed on musicals with irving Berlin and cole porter, 
died in California in 1961, 

HARl William 5.(1872-1946) 

Early screen star/ Played cowboy roles/Directed 

authentic Westerns 

Before he achieved lasting fame for his cowboy roles 
in silent movies. New York State-born (1872), 
Dakota-raised William S. Hart was, for 20 years, an 
actor on the Broadway stage. In 1914, outraged by 
what he considered a totally false screen image of life 
on the Western frontier. Hart journeyed to California 
to begin a new career in the infant movie industry. 
Often directing the films in which he acted, Hart 
quickly became one of the silent screen’s most lumi¬ 
nous stars. In such hits as Hell’s Hinges (1916), The 
Toll Gate (1920) and Wild Bill Ilickok (1923), Hart 
re-created a Wild West as authentic as his childhood 
memories of Dakota and his obsession with detail 
could make it, His frontier streets were dusty, his sa¬ 
loons full of drunks and the heroes he portrayed were 
men with vices as well as virtues. But by the late 1920s 
audiences had wearied of Hart’s realism. He retired to 
his California ranch and died there in 1946. 


HARTE, Bret {Francis Brett) {1836-1902) 

Author of such Western adventure stories as "The 
Luck of Roaring Camp” and "The Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” 

While editor of the California periodical Overland 
Monthly, Francis Brett Harte, in 1868, published one 
of his own short stories, “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp,” under the pen name Bret Harte, Harte’s min¬ 
ing-camp tale caught the eye of Atlantic monthly 
editor william dean howells, who recognized its 
author as a writer with an unmatched ear for Western 
dialect and a sharp eye for local color. Howells began 
publishing the stories of the Albany, N.Y.-born (1836) 
Harte, who moved East in 1871 only to experience a 
decline both in his literary powers and his popularity, 
Harte became a U.S. consul in Germany (1878) and 
then settled in Britain, where he continued to write 
until his death in 1902. Although Harte never again 
won the acclaim his first stories brought him, such 
early tales as “The Luck of Roaring Camp” and “The 
Outcasts of Poker Flat” established the prototype for 
the popular Western adventure yarn, 

HARTFORD, TREATY OF {1650) 

Abortive effort to settle Anglo-Dutch territorial 
and trading disputes in New World 

By the late 1640s relations between the Dutch and 
English colonies along the Atlantic coast of North 
America had reached a breaking point. In an effort to 
settle outstanding problems, new netherland Gov. 
PETER STUYVESANT joumeyed to the English settle¬ 
ment of Hartford, Conn., in 1650, for negotiations. At 
issue were the borders between New Netherland and 
the English Colonies to the north and east, and Dutch 
trading rights with the Indians of the Delaware River 
valley, The arbitrators established a border between 
the Dutch and English holdings that ran from Oyster 
Bay on Long Island through Greenwich, Conn,, on 
the mainland. The agreement was never ratified by 
the British Parliament, and 14 years later Dutch hold¬ 
ings in North America were wiped out by the British 
occupation of New Netherland. 

HARTFORD CONVENTION (1814-1815) 

Meeting of New England Federalists during War 
of 1812/Proposed amendments to weaken power 
of South in Federal Government/ Convention 
widely viewed as treasonous 

After ignoring “Mr, Madison’s war,” as they called 
the WAR OF 1812, and refusing to send militia to fighl 
in the American Army, federalist party leaders in 
Massachusetts were jolted into action by the British 
occupation, in 1814, of seaports in Maine (then gov¬ 
erned as apart of Massachusetts). Gov, Caleb Strong 
persuaded the Massachusetts legislature to approve 
the recruiting of 10,000 militia and a loan of |l mil¬ 
lion for state defense, Then Strong tried to get the War 


Department in Washington to pay for the upkeep of 
(he militia. Since Massachusetts still had no intention 
of putting its militia under Army control. Secretary of 
War JAMES MONROE Said no. Leaders of the Massa¬ 
chusetts legislature talked darkly of refusing to pay 
taxes to the Federal Government, and late in October 
of 1814 they called for a convention of New England 
states to meet on December 15 and discuss “public 
grievances and concerns.” Ignoring the protests of 
DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN supportens of President 
jamesmadison, the legislature appointed 12 delegates 
to represent Massachusetts. Connecticut accepted the 
invitation and sent eight delegates. Rhode Island also 
accepted, but Vermont’s legislature refused to appoint 
delegates, and New Hampshire did not reply, Some 
Federalist orators and many newspapers boldly pro¬ 
posed that the New England states secede from the 
Union and establish an independent republic. 

When the delegates met in Hartford, Conn., men of 
moderate views won control of the convention, 
GEORGE CABOT of Massachusetts, who was elected 
chairman, declared; “We are going to keep you young 
hotheads from getting into mischief.” Though it was 
smeared with the charge of treason by Democratic- 
Republicans, the Hartford Convention came up with 
a final report (Jan, 5, 1815) that was rather mild. 
Mainly, the New Englanders proposed to amend the 
Constitution so as to weaken the South’s power in the 
Federal Government One proposed amendment 
was to base representation in the House on the num¬ 
ber of free persons in a state. Since five slaves were 
then counted as only three persons, this proposal 
would have reduced the Southern states’ representa¬ 
tion in the House, Another amendment would have 
limited a President to one term, and prohibited citi¬ 
zens of the same state from serving consecutive terms 
in the White House (an allusion to the fact that Vir¬ 
ginians had held the Presidency for 22 out of the 
nation’s first 26 years). Seemingly having learned 
nothing from the indifferent performance of state 
militias during the war, the Hartford delegates pro¬ 
posed that the states should set up their own de¬ 
fenses, paid for by the Federal Government, 

■ Massachusetts appointed three and Connecticut 
two “ambassadors” to deliver the convention’s pro¬ 
posals to Congress, While on their way to Washington 
the ambassadors encountered parades celebrating 
ANDREW Jackson’s victory at New Orleans. When 
they reached Washington they heard that the war was 
over—the treaty of Ghent having been signed, Dec. 
24,1814. The embarrassed ambassadors left their rec¬ 
ommendations, but Congress never acted on them, 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

First school for higher education in Colonies, 
est., 1636/ Among world’s most prestigious uni¬ 
versities/ Graduates include five Presidents 

In 1636 the Massachusetts General Court voted £400 
for “a schoale or colledge to be constructed at 'Newe- 


towne’ ” (later renamed Cambridge), Classes began 
that year with a faculty of one, and that fall a young 
local minister, John Harvard, died and left the new 
college his 400-volume library and £779 (half of 
which was actually paid). In gratitude the General 
Court named the school after him. 

From its modest beginnings underits first president, 
HENRY DUNSTER, and throughout the Colonial period, 
Harvard was the training ground of choice for New 
England’s clergymen elite, its only real rival being 
New Haven’s yale university, founded in 1701. 
Among the powerful Massachusetts divines who re¬ 
ceived their degrees at Harvard during the 17th cen¬ 
tury were increase mather and his son cotton 
MATHER, During the 18th century the school estab¬ 
lished a firm tradition of liberal inquiry under the 
aegis of president (1708-24) john leverett and his 
successor (1737-69), Edward Holyoke, the latter be¬ 
ginning Harvard’s long tradition of excellence in 
scientific studies. Many of the leaders of the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR— including John adams, samuel 
ADAMS andJOHNHANCOCK-wereHarvardgraduates. 
John Adams was the first Harvard College man to 
become President of the U.S. (The others have been 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, FRANK¬ 
LIN DELANO ROOSEVELT and JOHN F, KENNEDY.), 

Beginning with the establishment of the school of 
medicine (1782), Harvard began to expand from an 
undergraduate school into a true university. A faculty 
of divinity was established in 1816, law in 1817 and 
engineering in 1847, In the last half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, under the leadership of its longtime president 
(1869-1909) CHARLES w, ELIOT, Harvard greatly ex¬ 
panded its graduate facilities. 

Harvard today is a private, nonsectarian institution, 
its undergraduate college technically limited to men 
but offering education facilities for women through 
the closely associated Radcliffe College. It has 95 sep¬ 
arate libraries, more than 50 laboratories, 9 museums 
and covers hundreds of acres of ground in Cambridge, 
Boston and nearby towns. Its endowment of more 
than $1 billion makes it the richest private university 
in the U,S„ and in the early 1970s it had some 15,000 
students and 5700 faculty members. 

See Samuel Eliot Mariro/u Three Centuries of Har¬ 
vard, 1636-1936, 

HARVEY, William H. (see Coin’s Financial School) 

HASSLER, Ferdinand Rudolph {1770-1843) 

Swiss-born geodesist, mathematician/ First su¬ 
perintendent of U.S. Coast Survey 

As organizer of the U.S, Coast Survey, the first scien¬ 
tific bureau ever authorized by Congress, Ferdinand 
Hassler faced infuriating delays in attempting to carry 
out his work, The Swiss-born (1770) mathematician 
had been chosen to head the survey of the Atlantic 
seacoast on the recommendation of President 
THOMAS JEFFERSON in 1807 but had to wait four years 
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before he was authorized to go to London to procure 
the necessary instruments. Once there he was 
stranded during the war of i8t2, and was unable to 
begin the survey until 1816, only to be forced to quit 
two years later when Congress banned civilian per¬ 
sonnel. Hassler was finally called back to superintend 
the survey in 1832. Then 62 years old, and as impa¬ 
tient as ever with red tape, he plunged into the work, 
which he carried out according to the highest scientific 
standards. Hassler died in 1843. Much of his original 
survey was so accurate as never to require repetition, 

HASTIE, William Henry {1904- ) 

First Negro appointed to Federal bench, 1937/ 

Judge of U.S. Court of Appeals, 1949-71 

Unable to alter the U.S. Army’s long-standing tradi¬ 
tion of race segregation, William H, Hastie, Negro 
aide to Secretary of War henry l. .stimson, resigned 
his office in 1943 in the midst of world war ii, Has- 
tie’s protest did not go entirely unheeded, and the next 
year the Army took its first, hesitant step toward inte¬ 
gration in its Officer Candidate Schools, Tennessee- 
born (1904) HARVARD Law School graduate Hastie 
was already a respected jurist when he launched his 
protest, The first member of his race to sit on the Fed¬ 
eral bench, Hastie bad been judge of the District 
Court of the Virgin Islands (1937-39) before taking up 
his War Department post, Later he served as governor 
of the Virgin Islands (1946-49) and as a judge of the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, for the Third Circuit, from 
1949 until his retirement in 1971. 

HATCH ACT {1887) 

Provided Federal subsidies to help fund state 

agricultural experiment stations 

In 1862 the morrill act provided for the granting of 
public lands to the states by the Federal Government 
for the founding of agricultural and mechanical arts 
schools. (See colleges and universities, land- 
grant.) Twenty-five years later, legislation intro¬ 
duced in the House by Missouri Congressman Wil¬ 
liam H. Hatch and signed into law by President 
GROVER CLEVELAND Supplemented the Morrill Act by 
making Federal subsidies available to the states for 
establishing and running agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions “to aid in acquiring and diffusing among the, 
people... useful and practical information on agri¬ 
culture .,The original yearly Federal subsidy of 
$15,000 to each state or territory has been raised by 
more recent legislation. 

HATCH ACT {1939) 

Designed to prevent political corruption/ Re- 
, stricted political activities of Federal employees 

A candidate’s longing for “clean politics” was once 
termed by a cynic “a form of madness curable by 
election.” Not so with New Mexico’s U.S. Sen. Carl A. 


Hatch who, disturbed by political scandals affecting 
relief workers in 1938, sponsored a measure “to pre¬ 
vent pernicious political activities.” Commonly 
known as the Hatch Act, the bill passed Congress In 
1939 and was strengthened the following year, It pro¬ 
hibits most Federal executive and administrative em¬ 
ployees from participating in political campaigns, 
soliciting contributions from workers on Federal proj¬ 
ects or using their positions to influence voters. Em¬ 
ployees of state and local governments are similarly 
enjoined if their salaries are derived, in whole or in 
part, from Federal funds. The act also limited the an¬ 
nual expenditure of any political committee to S3 
million and individual campaign contributions to 
$5000, but these limitations were widely evaded 
through the act’s many loopholes. A new contribu¬ 
tions act passed in 1972 tried to close the loopholes but 
without much success. 

HATFIELD-McCOY FEUD 

Clan struggle in West Virgina-Kentucky moun¬ 
tains took an estmated 200 lives, 1880-88 

The Hatfields of West Virginia were Democrats and 
had served the confederate states during the civil 
WAR, Across the Tug Fork River in Kentucky lived the 
McCoys, Republicans and Unionists during the con¬ 
flict, Relations between the two large clans had long 
been tense, and in 1880 latent hostility turned into 
bloody warfare, Raiding parties from the two clans- 
their courage strengthened by moonshine—set upon 
each other in the opening stages of eight years of 
murder, thievery and arson. Pitched battles between 
the two clans became commonplace, and their mem¬ 
bers rarely strayed from their cabins without full car¬ 
tridge belts, Neither Kentucky nor West Virginia 
lawmen were notably eager to invade the remote 
mountain vastness to quell the fighting, which ac¬ 
cording to some authorities eventually claimed about 
200 lives. Finally, in 1888, a posse of Kentucky law 
officers crossed the border, killed two Hatfields and 
arrested nine others (two of whom were later hanged), 
practically ending the warfare, 

HAVANA, ACT OF {1940) 

Designed to thwart German ambiiions in Ameri¬ 
cas/ Pledged collective hemispheric security 

With the German occupation of the Netherlands and 
France in the spring of 1940, it appeared possible tliat 
the victorious Nazis would attempt to occupy , the 
Western Hemisphere possessions of the two defeated 
nations. To forestall such an event. Secretary of State 
CORDELL hull invoked the monroe doctrine’s pro¬ 
scription against the transfer of Western Hemisphere 
territory, Then Hull organized a meeting atHavana of 
the 21 American states. On July 29,1940, the confer¬ 
ence promulgated the Act of Havana, which asserted 
that mutual security required that the American re¬ 
publics provisionally occupy any European posses¬ 


sion in the New World endangered by aggression—an 
action that was never taken, The act also invoked the 
principle of collective security in the event that ag¬ 
gression threatened the sovereignty of any American 
nation. This commitment was soon honored by most 
of the American states, which joined the U.S, in 
world war II after the 1941 attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese, 

HAWAII, STATE OF 

50th state, admitted 1959/ Area, 6424 sq. mi, 
spread over about 1400 islands/ Pop., approx. 
770,000 {1970)/ Capital and largest city: Hono¬ 
lulu; pop., 325,000 {1970)/ European hcovery, 
1778/ Independent kingdom, whaling and mis- 
Sionary outpost, 19th century/Annexed by U.S., 
1898/ Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 
1941, brought U.S. into W, W11/ Leading indus¬ 
tries: sugar, pineapples, processed foods, tourism 

The last state to be admitted to the U.S, (1959) and the 
only one outside the North American continent, Ha¬ 
waii is as distinctive as the 30-foot surf that thunders 
against its beaches or its year-round salubrious cli¬ 
mate that attracts hundreds of thousands of visitors. It 
is not a single place but rather a chain of some 1400 
coral and volcanic islands situated approximately in 
the middle of the North Pacific, about 2400 miles 
southwest of California, Hawaii’s total land mass 
covers 6424 sq, ml, most of it distributed among the 
maiiiisland.s of Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, 
Lanai and Niihau. It is the 47th state in area and the 
40th in population with 770,000 residents in 1970. Few 
places in the world contain as many racial and na¬ 
tional mixtures as do these islands. 

The history of Hawaii falls into four main periods; 
the era before its European discovery by English 
Capt, JAMES COOK in 1778; its post-Cook unification 
as an independent monarchy; its period as a U.S. ter¬ 
ritory, 1898-1959; and its contemporary era as a state 
of the Union. The first settlers of Hawaii are thought 
to have been Polynesians who arrived around 400 a.d. 
from Tahiti in large sailing canoes, In their new land 
these Polynesians established a feudal society, and 
although they had neither metal nor pottery, they 
were skilled navigators and often journeyed to Tahiti, 
some 2000 miles to the south. 

When Captain Cook landed in Hawaii, the natives 
thought him Lono, one of their chief gods, Although 
Cook’s journeys to Hawaii had peaceful intents, the 
exposure of the Polynesians to the whites was nothing 
short of catastrophic for the former, Never before in 
contact with numerous European diseases, the Ha- 
waiians were easy prey to their fatal effects, and by 
1804 the population of the islands was virtually cut in 
half, from about 300,000 to 150,000, Meanwhile, in 
179^ Kamehameha I came to the Hawaiian throne, 
and in a short time he united the islands under his 
rule, established a functioning government and. 
greatly reduced tribal warfare. 


By the third decade of the 19th century, Hawaii be¬ 
gan to have a new type of immigration. WavesofNew 
England missionaries descended on the islands. They 
were intent upon saving souls, “protecting” the is¬ 
landers from contact with sailors off whaling ships 
and raising the general moral level of the inhabitants. 
With the religious influence came schools, book pub¬ 
lishing, newspapers and a respect for learning. An ac¬ 
quisitive instinct also accompanied the missionaries, 
some of whose descendants established the vast agri¬ 
cultural enterprises that controlled the islands’ econ¬ 
omy for many years. 

By the 1870s there were so many Americans in the 
islands in so many positions of power that talk of U.S. 
annexation was rife. After a series of disputes with 
Queen Liliuokalani, Americans led a coup d’etat in 
1893, toppled the monarchy and installed sanford b. 
DOLE, the Honolulu-born son of U.S. missionaries, as 
president. Dole asked the U.S, to annex the islands, 
but the anti-imperialist President grover Cleveland 
refused, and Hawaii remained an independent repub¬ 
lic until 1898 when the U.S, finally took it over. 

During the first half of the 20th century, Hawaii was 
important to the U.S. chiefly as a military and naval 
base and as a source of tropical foodstuffs. During 
much of this period, island life was dominated by a 
small oligarchy of wealthy whites who controlled 
most of the territory’s economic resources and em¬ 
ployed thousands of Chinese and Japanese immi¬ 
grants. By the mid-1930s, however, the oligarchy’s 
economic dominance slowly began to fade, as other 
forces came to the fore. One of the chief of these was 
the International Longshoreman’s and Warehouse¬ 
man’s Union which led crippling strikes in 1946,1949 
and 1958, forcing major concessions from the oligar¬ 
chy, world war II— which for the U.S. began with 
the Japanese attack on Hawaii’s Pearl Harbor Navy 
Base on Dec. 7, 1941—also wrought vast economic 
and social changes on the islands, bringing new in¬ 
dustries and exposing Hawaii’s charms to thousands 
of American servicemen, some of whom later settled 
there, Since World War II, Hawaii has experienced a 
boom of major proportions and has become a tourist 
mecca for millions. On Aug. 21,1959, the territory be¬ 
came the nation’s 50th state with its capital at Hono¬ 
lulu (pop., 325,000 in 1970) on the island of Oahu. 
Hawaii’s leading industries are sugar, pineapples, 
processed foods and tourism. 

See A. Grove Day: Hawaii: Fiftieth Star. 

HAWLEY-SMOOT TARIFF ACT {setSmoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act) 

HAWTHORNE, Nathaniel {1804-1864) 

Ney/ England novelist/ Famed for The Scarlet 

Letter, 1850, The House of the Seven Gables, 

1851, (inci other works 

Making use of allegory and symbolism, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne penned novels and stories of Puritan New 
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England that captured the dour and sin-fearing 
quality of life among his ancestors. To an extent 
not generally true of his American contempo¬ 
raries, Hawthorne plumbed the depths of his char¬ 
acters’ personalities, probing for motivations for their 
actions, and his insights were later to earn him the title 
of “father of the American psychological novel.” Born 
in Salem, Mass., in 1804, Hawthorne was the descend¬ 
ant of early Puritan settlers, among whom was a 
judge who presided at the salem WITCH trials. A de¬ 
fendant at the trials hurled a curse at the judge, con¬ 
demning him and his line—an incident Hawthorne 
used in The House of the Seven Gables (1851), his per¬ 
sonal favorite among his works. 

A sickly boy left fatherless at age four, Hawthorne 
grew up reading widely and inclined to what he later 
called “my cursed habits of solitude.” He attended 
Bowdoin College in Maine (1821-25), a classmate of 
poet HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. After College 
he lived as a semirecluse for almost 12 years, while he 
taught himself the writer’s craft and published, at his 
own expense, his first novel, Fmshawe (1828), In 1836 
Hawthorne accepted the editorship of The Amencan 
Magazine of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge and 
the next year published his Twice-Told Tales. A short 
utopian sojourn (1841-42) among the Transcenden- 
talists at the brook farm commune provided material 
for another work. The Blithedale Romance {1^52). By 
the time this book was published, Hawthorne had be¬ 
come a celebrated author: His Scarlet Letter (1850), 
a novel concerning the ramifications of an act of adul¬ 
tery in Puritan New England, had made him a sudden 
success, In 1852 Hawthorne moved from Lenox, 
Mass,, in the Berkshires, to Concord, near Boston. 
There he wrote children’s stories, among them the 
popular Tanglewood Tales for Girls and Boys (1853), 
The election to the Presidency of an old Bowdoin 
College friend, franklin pierce, proved a boon to 
the novelist, for Pierce appointed him U.S, consul 
at Liverpool (1853-57). In 1857-60 Hawthorne trav¬ 
eled extensively in France and Italy, and Italy pro¬ 
vided the setting for The Marble Faun (1860), his last 
completed novel, He died in Plymouth, N.H., in 
1864, while on a carriage trip with his friend. Pierce, 
See Mark Van Boren: Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

BkY, John Milton {1838-1905) 

Politician, diplomat, author/ Secretary of Stale 
under Presidents McKinley and Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt, 1898-1905/ Sponsored Open-Door Policy 
with China, 1899, and treaties paving way for 
building of Panama Canal, 1900-03 

John Hay served as Secretary of State for two succes¬ 
sive Presidents: Under WILLIAM MCKINLEY, from 1898 
to 1901, he was an influential policymaker, and under 
THEODORE ROO,SEVELT, froiii 1901 to 1905, he was-lii 
the Presideiifs words—largely a “fine figurehead,” 
Born in Salem, Ind, (1838), Hay read law in Spring- 
field, III, where he met abraham Lincoln, As one of 


Lincoln’s private secretaries from 1860 until the Pres- 
idenfs assassination in 1865, Hay formed a close as¬ 
sociation with Lincoln that inspired Hay to write, with 
John G. Nicolay, the monumental 10-volume Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln: A History, published in 1890, 

Hay divided his time between minor diplomatic 
posts and journalism until his appointment as Assist¬ 
ant Secretary of State under rutherford b. hayes 
(1879-81), As ambassador to Great Britain (1897-98) 
under McKinley, he maintained cordial relations with 
Britain during the spanlsh-american war (it was 
Hay who called it “a splendid little war”), and as Sec¬ 
retary of State after 1898 he sponsored the open-door 
POLICY with China, stressing free commercial rights 
for American merchants there while respecting Chi¬ 
nese sovereignty. Hay also gave his name to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaties of 1900 and 1901 with Britain, and 
the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 1903, which together 
paved the way for American construction of the pan¬ 
ama canal. Hay died in 1905, 

HAY-BUNAU-VARILLA TREATY {aetnunati- 
Varilla, Philippe Jean; Hay, John; Panama Canal) 

HAYBURN’S CASE {1792) 

Circuit court refused to sett lepetitmer’s claim to 

war pension as directed by Congress/ Decision 

helped lay groundwork for independent judiciary 

Pressed by pension demands from disabled veterans 
of the revolutionary war, a harried Congress, in 
1792, passed an act throwing the whole problem into 
the lap of the judiciary. The act directed the circuit 
courts (see courts, federal) to adjudicate these de¬ 
mands, subject to the review of Congress and the Sec¬ 
retary of War, That same year William Hayburn, a 
war veteran, requested that judges sitting on a circuit 
court in Pennsylvania settle his pension claim; the 
judges refused to do ,so, holding the recent law imcon- 
stitutional because “the business directed by the Act 
is not judicial” This was the first case in which a Fed¬ 
eral court had held an act of Congress unconstitution¬ 
al. Ten years later the u.s. supreme court, under 
Chief Justice JOHN marshall, in marbury v. 
MADISON, also declared an act of Congress unconsti¬ 
tutional. The combined effect of these two decisions 
was to establish the Federal Judiciary as a branch of 
Government beyond the control of the Legislative and 
Executive branches, with the power of judicial 
REVIEW over their actions, 

HAYDEN, Ferdinand Vandeveer {1829-1887) 

Geologist-naturalist/ Helped lay foundations for 

creationof U.S. Geological Survey 

It is testimony to the broad sweep of Ferdinand Van¬ 
deveer Hayd en’s scientific investigations that some 44 
organisms—ranging in type from a living moth to a 
fossil, dinosaur—are named in his honor as their dis¬ 
coverer, Born in Massachusetts (1829), Hayden was 


trained as a physician but found exploring more to his 
liking than the practice of medicine. In 1853 he made 
his first geological expedition, traveling to the then 
little-known Badlands of South Dakota. Three years 
laler he began working as a Government geologist, 
exploring the Yellowstone and Missouri rivers. After 
serving as a Union Army surgeon during the civil 
WAR, Hayden taught geology at the university of 
PENNSYLVANIA, then returned to Government service 
in 1872. Thereafter he devoted all his efforts to West¬ 
ern surveys that led to the creation (1879) of the u.s, 
geological survey. His explorations in Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho were largely responsible for the 
creation of Yellowstone National Park. Hayden died 
in 1887. 

HAYES, Helen {Helen Hayes Brown) {1900- ) 

Distinguished actress/ Famous for a variety of 
characterizations, including title role in Victoria 
Regina/ Worked on stage, in radio, TV and 
movies 

Encouraged by a stagestruck mother, Washington, 
D.C.-born (1900) Helen Hayes Brown made her the¬ 
atrical debut at the age of five in her native city. Four 
years later the little girl was in New York where she 
played a number of juvenile roles on the stage and 
began learning the fundamentals of her profession 
from such leading actors as Lew Fields, john drew 
and William Gillette. With her appearance in Polfy- 
ana in 1917, Miss Hayes scored her first personal tri¬ 
umph, which was quickly followed by starring roles in 
such plays as Dear B/'wiw'(1918), What Every Woman 
Knows (1926), Coquette (1927) and Mary of Scotland 
(1933). Her most famous characterization came with 
the title role in Victoria Regina, which ran on Broad¬ 
way and on tour from 1935 to 1939, During the 1930s 
Miss Hayes began a second acting career, this time in 
ihe movies, and twice (1932,1971) received Oscars for 
her screen performances, Often called the First Lady 
of the American Stage, Helen Hayes, in 1955, was 
granted an almost singular honor for a living actress 
when a Broadway theater was named for her. 

HAYES, Lucy Ware {1831-1889) 

Wife of President Rutherford B. Hayes/ As First 
Lady, 1877-81, she banned alcoholic beverages 
from White House 

“Lemonade Lucy” she was called by critics who 
scorned her temperance views and made fun of her 
refusal to serve alcohol in the White House during her 
tenure as First Lady, 1877-81. But for Ohio-born 
(1831) Lucy Ware (nee Webb) Hayes, wife of Presi¬ 
dent RUTHERFORD D. HAYES, suclt Insults wcre of little 
account. The daughter of pious Methodists, she in¬ 
herited from them a loathing for slavery and an abid- 
itig commitment to such righteous causes as the 
temperance movement. After graduating from Ohio 
Wesleyan in 1850 (she was the first college-educated 


First Lady), she wed Hayes (1852) and soon influ¬ 
enced him toward an antislavery position, During the 
CIVIL WAR Mrs, Hayes worked as a nurse, and won the 
title “Mother Lucy” from the grateful soldiers she 
tended. Although her temperance dictum did not 
outlive her tenancy in the White House, her initiation 
of the annual Easter egg roll on the White House lawn 
became an Eastertime tradition, After retiring to Fre¬ 
mont, Ohio (1881), with her husband, Mrs, Hayes 
worked on various charities until her death in 1889, 

HAYES, Rutherford Birchard {1822-1893) 

19th President of U.S., 1877-81/ Lawyer and 

Union Army general/ Republican congressman 

from Ohio, 1865-67/ Governor of Ohio, 

1867-71,1875-77 

When an old family friend heard that Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes was the Republican nominee for 
President in 1876, he announced his refusal to support 
the former Ohio governor. “Rutherford,” he said, “is 
too good a man.” Despite the devious bargaining that 
a few months later tainted Hayes’ election to the Pres¬ 
idency, the Ohio Republican’s reputation as a “good 
man”—honest, pious, diligent and upright—survived 
his single term intact. 

Rutherford B. Hayes was born in Delaware, Ohio, 
in 1822. After graduating from Kenyon College in 
1842, Hayes received his law degree from harvard 
three years later and then built a thriving law practice 
in Cincinnati, Originally a member of the whig 
party, Hayes saw his political views change after his 
marriage in 1852 to Lucy Ware Webb (see lucy ware 
fiayes), who was deeply committed to the causes of 
antislavery and temperance. In 1856 Hayes became 
one of the founders of Ohio’s republican party and 
two years later won his first political office as Cincin¬ 
nati city solicitor. When the civil war broke out in 
1861, he joined the Union Army as major of the 23rd 
Ohio Volunteers, (Another future President, william 
MCKINLEY, was also an officer in this regiment.) 
Wounded five times in battle, Hayes emerged from 
the war a brevet major general of volunteers. In 1864 
he was elected to. Congress, Taking his seat the next 
year, he generally voted on the side of the radical 
republicans, despite private doubts about the harsh¬ 
ness of some reconstruction measures imposed on 
the defeated South. Reelected to Congress in 1866, he 
soon resigned to run for the Ohio governorship, win¬ 
ning two consecutive two-year terms (1867-71) then, 
after a short retirement, winning election to another 
term beginning in 1875, 

Hayes’ Ohio administrations were noted for their 
honesty, and he seemed the right man to many Repub¬ 
lican leaders seeking an 1876 presidential candidate 
of unquestioned integrity to offset the aura of corrup¬ 
tion that had surrounded the Presidency of ulysses s. 
grant (1869-77). After defeating Maine’s scandal- 
tarred Sen, JAMES G. BLAINE for the Republican nomi¬ 
nation, Hayes was elected President in 1876, despite 
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the fact that his Democratic opponent, samuel til- 
den, received a larger popular vote. An electoral 
commission was formed to judge the disputed elec¬ 
toral COLLEGE votes of Several states, and when 
Hayes’ representatives offered to end the last vestiges 
of Reconstruction in the defeated South, a bargain 
was struck in which the Ohioan was selected Presi¬ 
dent, (See COMPROMISE of 1877 ,) 

Although Hayes is best remembered as the Presi¬ 
dent who ended Reconstruction and helped reconcile 
North with South, he was also active and innovative 
in other fields, At a time when the spoils system was 
still the rule of political life, Hayes fought hard for 
CIVIL service reform and forbade Government em¬ 
ployees from playing active roles in politics, Hayes 
retired from the Presidency after one term, returning 
to Ohio in 1881 to devote his remaining years to wor¬ 
thy causes: public education, aid to freedmen, prison 
reform. He died in Fremont, Ohio, in 1893, 

See li J. Eckenrode: Rutherford B, Hayes, Statesman 
of Reunion, 

HAYES-TILDEN ELECTION {ste Compromise 
of 1877) 

HAYMARKET RIOT 

Eleven killed, scores wounded at Chicago labor 

rally, May i 1886/ Eight anarchistsfound guilty 

of bomb-throwing, four hanged 

Nowhere during the tense spring of labor strife in 
1886 was the situation more volatile than in Chicago. 
The focus of the burgeoning knights of labor’s na¬ 
tionwide campaign for an eight-hour working day, the 
city was also the site of an already bitter strike against 
the giant McCormick Harvester Company—an action 
supported by America’s anarchist movement. On 
May 3, 1886, strikers, strikebreakers and police 
clashed in Chicago’s streets, and when the battle was 
over one striker lay dead and several others wounded 
—all victims of police bullets. Union leaders and an¬ 
archists called for a mass rally the next day in the city’s 
Haymarket Square to denounce the police. 

The turnout at the rally was small, enlivened only 
by anarchist oratory. Chicago’s mayor stopped by, 
decided that the meeting was peaceful and suggested 
that the police reserves on duty at the rally be returned 
to their stations. A few minutes later, however, a 
minor police official, angered by the speakers’ anti¬ 
police rhetoric, ordered his men to disperse the crowd. 
As the officers moved forward, someone threw a sput¬ 
tering bomb among them. It went off, killing seven 
policemen and wounding more than 60 persons, Now 
the police reacted by swinging their clubs and firing 
wildly into the crowd, killing four demonstrators. 

In the aftermath of the riot, eight anarchists were 
arrested and all were found guilty of murder. Four 
were hanged, one committed suicide and three were 
imprisoned. In 1893, seven years after the incident, 
Illinois Gov, JOHN PETER altgeld declared the anar¬ 


chists’ trial grossly unfair and pardoned the three sur¬ 
vivors, an act that helped destroy his political career, 

nmi, Robert Young {1791-1839) 

U,S, senatorfrom S. C, 1823-32/ Spokesman for 

states’rights/ Supported Nullification Doctrine 

A brilliant speaker and fierce partisan, South Caro¬ 
lina’s Sen, (1823-32) Robert Young Hayne often took 
to the floor of the upper house to expound on the doc¬ 
trine of states’ rights and to flay the Federal Govern¬ 
ment for exceeding its constitutional powers. His de¬ 
fense of South Carolina’s right to nullify, within its 
own borders, tariff acts of the Federal Government 
(see nullification doctrine) inspired daniel 
WEBSTER’S famous 1830 plea for the preservation of 
the Union, It was while the South Carolina-born 
(1791) Hayne was governor (1832-34) of his native 
state that the tariff issue reached a head, with the slate 
actually declaring Federal import duties null and void 
(1833). A possible armed clash between state and 
Federal troops was avoided when a compromise tar¬ 
iff, advocated by Kentucky’s Sen. henry clay, was 
accepted by all parties (1833). Before his death in 1839 
Hayne unsuccessfully attempted to promote a rail line 
linking the South and West, 

HAYNES, E/tvood (7557-/925) 

Inventor and auto manufacturer/ Built one of 

first U,S cars powered by internal combustion 

engine 

It was Independence Day, 1894, when a 36-year-old, 
Indiana-born inventor started up a strange-looking 
820-pound machine along a road near Kokomo, Ind. 
The inventor was Elwood Haynes, his machine, a 
horseless carriage—one of the very first to be powered 
by spark-ignited gasoline, When the July 4 test was 
over, Haynes had driven his automobile at a top speed 
of nearly seven miles an hour and had gone far 
enough to prove to his own satisfaction that his engine 
design was practical. Four years later Haynes formed 
an auto-manufacturing partnership with Elmer Ap- 
person, and in 1901 one of his cars made a sensational 
and well publicized 1050-mile trip from Kokomo to 
New York City, In 1904 the partnership broke up, and 
until the early 1920s both Haynes and Apperson cars 
were produced. Haynes, who died in 1925, invented 
stainless steel and a cobalt-chromium alloy called 
Stellite for cutting tools. 

EAYS, Anna Mae (1920- ) 

Chief, Army Nurse Corps, 1967-71/ One of first 

two women generals, 1970 

When President dwight d, eisenhower was a pa¬ 
tient at Walter Reed General Flospital in 1956, llie 
nurse charged with his care was Army Capt, Anna 
Mae Hays. Eleven years later Miss Hays, then a colo¬ 
nel, was made chief of the Army Nurse Corps, and in 


1970 she was promoted to brigadier general, becom¬ 
ing one of the first two women ever to attain a gen¬ 
eral’s star. (The other was Elizabeth p, hoisington, 
promoted the same year.) Born in Buffalo, N.Y, in 
1920, she entered the Army Nurse Corps as a 2nd 
lieutenant in 1943. During world war ii and the 
KOREAN WAR, slie Served in hospitals in the U.S., In¬ 
dia, Korea and Japan and later became a specialist in 
educating nurses. General Hays retired in 1971, 

HAYS, Arthur Garfield {1881-1954} 

Civil liberties lawyer/ Represented defendants in 

Scopes Trial, 1925; Sacco and Vanzetti Case, 

1927; Scottsboro Case, 1930s 

In his half century as an attorney, Arthur Garfield 
Hays grew rich on the fees paid by wealthy clients— 
and famous on the publicity surrounding his defense 
of the poor, the persecuted and the despised. For 
many years a counsel and director of the American 
CIVIL liberties union, Hays participated in numer¬ 
ous civil liberties and civil rights cases that made 
headlines around the world. Together with clarence 
DARROW, he served as a defense attorney in the 
SCOPES trial (1925), upholding the right of a teacher 
to explain the theory of evolution, and two years later, 
in the SACCO and vanzetti case, he participated in 
the defense of the two anarchists accused of murder. 
In the 1930s Hays achieved further renown for his 
efforts in behalf of the eight scottsboro defendants, 
young Southern Negroes accused of raping two white 
women. He also headed an investigation (1937) of 
abuses of civil liberties in Puerto Rico, and before his 
death in 1954 advised American occupation authori¬ 
ties in Tokyo on guarantees of individual rights to be 
written into the new Japanese constitution. 

HAYS, Mary Ludwig (see Pitcher, Molly) 

HAYWOOD, William Dudley {Big Bill) {1869-1928) 

Revolutionary labor leader/ Founded Industrial 

Workers of the World, 1905 

Massive, one-eyed and “with a face like a scarred 
mountain,” William D. (Big Bill) Haywood at one 
time commanded the allegiance of thousands of 
American workers. Born in 1869 in Salt Lake City, he 
began working in the copper mines when he was- 10 , 
and in 1896 he joined the militant Western Federation 
of Miners, eventually becoming the union’s secretary- 
treasurer. In the aftermath of a bloody mining strike 
in Colorado that was crushed by U,S. troops, Hay¬ 
wood resolved to form a national union—so large and 
militant that even the Government would be unable 
to destroy it. From this motivation grew the indus¬ 
trial WORKERS OF THE WORLD (IWW), founded In 
1905, As the union’s chief strategist, Haywood advo¬ 
cated and Uvsed violence to secure protection for the 
unskilled workers the union championed. In 1906 he 
was indicted for the murder of former Gov, Frank 


Steunenberg of Idaho but won an acquittal when his 
lawyer, clarence darrow, proved the flimsiness of 
the circumstantial evidence against him. Nonetheless, 
Haywood’s advocacy of violence made him a pariah 
even on the left, and in 1912 he was expelled from the 
socialist party. In 1918 he was convicted of imped¬ 
ing the U.S, effort in world war i and three years 
later, while awaiting anew trial, jumped bail and went 
to the Soviet Union, where he died in 1928, 

HEADRIGHTS 

Land grants first offered in 1619 to attract immi¬ 
grants to Va. / Lei to Southern plantation system 

In an effort to stimulate immigration to its ,foundering 
settlements on Virginia’s James River, the Virginia 
Company, in 1619, offered land grants—called head- 
rights—to any immigrant who paid his own way to the 
New World and stayed for three years. Each headright 
encompassed 50 acres, and settlers were granted ad¬ 
ditional land for every dependent and servant they 
brought to Virginia. Successful from the start, this 
headright system became the characteristic form of 
land distribution in the Southern Colonies and played 
a large role in the settlement of the wilderness. Origi¬ 
nally intended to promote the crea tion of a large class 
of yeoman farmers, the headright system eventually 
helped create its opposite, the large plantations of the 
South, By bringing workers to their holdings, planta¬ 
tion owners were able to secure additional headrights, 
and unscrupulous officials and speculators often con¬ 
nived to buy up the headrights of small farmers for tax 
arrears. By the early 18th century the granting of 
headrights had all but disappeared. 

See Wesley Frank Craven: The Southern Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

HEAD START PROGRAM 

Federallyfundedpreschoolprogram/ Organized, 

1965, to prepare poor and minority-group chil¬ 
dren for school 

To provide poor and minority-group children with a 
better chance for success in school. President lyndon 
B. JOHNSON in 1965 announced the funding of Head 
Start, a Community Action program for preschoolers. 
Initially conceived as a summer program, Head Start 
by 1967 was sponsoring 50 year-round as well as ,1500 
summer projects, with a total enrollment of half a 
million children, Under the direction of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity (OEO), Child Development 
Centers provided nutritional, medical, dental, psy¬ 
chological and social services as well as educational 
programs, Since September, 1973, the 10 percent 
“nonpoor” families in the program have had to pay 
fees to allow their children to continue in Head Start. 

HEAD TAX (see M2to) 

HEALTH, PUBLIC (see Public Health) 
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HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, 
DEPARTMENT OF 

Est., 1953/ Outgrowth of Federal Security 
Agency! Supervised by Secretary of Cabinet 
rank/ Promotes “general welfare’' through ser¬ 
vices in health, education, Social Security, social 
services 

When Sec, Abraham Ribicoff left the “department of 
dirty water, dirty air and dirty looks” in 1962, he be¬ 
lieved the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (HEW) to be so unmanageable that it should 
be split into three separate departments. Established 
in 1953 as part of President dwight d. Eisenhower’s 
reorganization of the Federal Government, and 
headed by a Secretary of Cabinet rank (the first was 
OVETA CULP hobby), HEW is composed of formerly 
independentservices first combined in the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency in 1939, The purpose of the vast Fed¬ 
eral conglomerate is to promote the “general welfare” 
in the fields of health, education and Social Security. 
Its chief agencies are the Public Health Service (PHS), 
the Office of Education, the Social Security Adminis¬ 
tration (SSA) and the Social and Rehabilitation Ser¬ 
vice (SRS), 

The Public Health Service, originally entrusted 
with the care of disabled seamen after its formation in 
1798, today is in charge of the Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration (see FOOD AND DRUG LAWS); pollution 
divisions investigate natural and man-made environ¬ 
mental hazards; and the National Institutes of Health 
conduct and sponsor research in medicine, 
Established in 1867, the Office of Education has 
only lately begun to slough off its cautious approach 
to difficult problems. In the 1960s it plunged into proj¬ 
ects dealing with greater vocational and educational 
opportunities for the poor, and more recently its 
grants have emphasized research in child develop¬ 
ment and teacher training. 

The largest HEW agency is the SSA, spawned in 
1935 by the Great Depression. (See social security 
ACT,) Initially a retirement system for those over 65, 
it now supplies income to dependents after the death 
or disability of the wage earner and health insurance 
for the aged. (See medicare.) The SRS, created in 
1967, was designed to unify programs of financial as¬ 
sistance to the needy and offer various services for 
families, children, older people and the handicapped. 
Its programs are administered by state and local gov¬ 
ernments with Federal financing and guidance. 

HEALTH INSURANCE Medicare) 

HEARN, Lafcaclio (Patricio Lafcadio Tessima Carlos) 
(1850-1904) 

Author-journalist/ Wrote widely on Japanese life 

Remembered chiefly as one of the first Westerners to 
write seriously about Japanese customs and dally life, 
Lafcadio Hearn did not begin his works on that nation 


until the last decade of his life. But it was a fruitful 
decade for the Greek-born (1850), European-edu¬ 
cated journalist who had migrated to the U.S, in 1869 
and established a reputation as an elegant stylist in 
numerous books, articles and short stories on the oc¬ 
cult, folklore and legends. During the 1870s and 1880s 
Hearn worked as a journalist in Cincinnati, New Or¬ 
leans and the West Indies and in 1890 went to Japan 
on assignment from Harper’s New Monthly. Immers¬ 
ing himself in the unfamiliar culture, he wed a Japa¬ 
nese woman, taught at a Japanese college and took 
out Japanese citizenship (1895), From his pen came 
such books as CAimpses of Unfamiliar Japan (1894) 
and A Japane.se Miscellany (1901), Hearn died in 
Japan in 1904. 

HEARST, William Randolph (1863-1951) 

Publisher/ Forged America's most powerful 

newspaper empire/ Employed technkjues of yel¬ 
low Journalism/ Promoted Spanish-Amerkan 

War as circulation builder 

At the height of his wealth and influence in 1922, Wil¬ 
liam Randolph Hearst counted among liLs possessions 
20 newspapers, 13 magazines, 2 motion-picture 
companies, a feature syndicate, 8 radio stations, a 
240,000-acre California estate, extensive real estate 
holdings in Wales, New York City and Mexico, and a 
rich art collection. Through his control of his vast 
communications network, he helped mold the opin¬ 
ions of millions of Americans. 

Born in San Francisco in 1863, the son of millionaire 
industrialist George Hearst, William, after attending 
Harvard, was given the San Francisco Examiner by 
his father in 1887. Using the sensational journalistic 
tactics that were to be his lifelong hallmark (see yel¬ 
low journalism), Hearst boosted the Examiiie/’i 
circulation to new heights and then, in 1895, bought 
the New York Morning Journal. Immediately Hearst 
challenged JOSEPH Pulitzer’s WeH' York World k a 
circulation battle. Seeing in Spain’s repre.ssion of 
Cuban patriots a chance to build readership, Hearst 
turned the Journal into a platform for jingolsm. Real 
and imagined Spanish atrocities in Cuba were head¬ 
lined in bold type to whip up war fever, the pilfered 
correspondence of Spain’s minister to the U.S, was 
published to exacerbate Spanish-American tensions 
and when, in 1898, the spanish-american war broke 
out, Hearst covered the combat as if it were a circiis- 
personally captaining a pre.ss boat off Cuba and issu¬ 
ing up to 40 extra editions a day. 

Politically ambitious, Hearst ran for several public 
offices, including mayor of New York City and gover¬ 
nor of New York, but his only success came as a two- 
term Democratic congressman from New York 
(1903-07). In 1932 he proved instrumental in se¬ 
curing the Democratic presidential nomination for 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT, blit this last action Hearst 
came deeply to rue, as he and Roosevelt moved ever 
farther apart—Hearst’s increasingly conservative and 
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isolationist beliefs clashing with the President’s poli¬ 
cies, Hearst spent liis last years as a near recluse in 
California, where he died in 1951, 

See W, A. Swanberg; Citizen Hearst. 

HECKER, Isaac Thomas (1819-1888) 

Roman Catholic priest/ Convert to Catholi¬ 
cism/ Founded Paulist Fathers, 1858 

New York-born (1819) IsaacThomas Hecker, founder 
of the Paulist Fathers, was influenced as a young man 
by transcendentalism and spent six months in 1843 
studying philosophy and theology at brook farm in 
Massachusetts. The next year he converted to Roman 
Catholicism and entered the Redemptorist Order, in 
which he later served as a missionary with German 
immigrants in New York, Hecker was expelled from 
the order for disobedience in 1857, but the Pope later 
dispensed him from his Redemptorist vows and per¬ 
mitted him to found a new order, the Society of Mis¬ 
sionary Priests of St. Paul the Apostle (1858), of which 
Hecker was the superior until his death in 1888. The 
Paulist Order soon achieved prominence in the U.S.; 
Hecker himself founded and edited its monthly jour¬ 
nal, Catholic World(M5), which is still in existence. 

mid, John, Jr. (1889-1958) 

Cartoonist, illustrator/Best known for satirical 
drawings depicting life in the 1920s’ “Jazz Age” 

The stylized drawings of John Held, Jr., epitomized 
the fads and foibles of the 1920s’ “Jazz Age.” His hu¬ 
morous renditions of the flat-chested, long-legged 
flapper and her raccoon-coated, flask-carrying boy¬ 
friend captured the frenzied mood of a unique era, 
Born in Utah (1889), Held became a newspaper 
sports cartoonist at 15 and moved to New York City 
in 1912, where he made a precarious living doing ad- 
verlising art. His satirical drawings first became pop¬ 
ular after world war i and ultimately brought him 
a fortune, appearing in Cosmopolitan, The New 
Yorker, the original Life magazine and many other 
popular periodicals. (Held also produced “Margy,” a 
daily newspaper comic strip.) When the craze for 
Held’s caricatures faded, he turned to serious painting 
and sculpture. He died in 1958, 

HELICOPTER 

First successful U.S. helicopter developed by Igor 
Sikorsky, 1939/Now used extensively in military 
ml domestic roles 

Vertical flight was first demonstrated by the ancient 
Chinese 'when they invented a toy consisting of 
feathers mounted on a stick, which, when spun, rose 
straight up to hover briefly in the air, The same prin¬ 
ciple of lift appeared in Leonardo da Vinci’s designs 
for his projected helix, and in various models demon¬ 
strated in Europe before the 20th century. An advance 
toward vertical flight came with the invention of the 


autogiro in 1923 by a Spaniard, Juan de la Cierva, In 
contrast to the helicopter, the autogiro’s overhead 
rotor was not power-driven. Instead the craft was 
propelled by a nose prop, and as the machine moved 
forward its overhead rotor turned freely in the result¬ 
ing airstream, providing vertical lift, Capable of short 
takeoffs and landings, the autogiro did not have the 
modern helicopter’s facility to fly vertically, sideward, 
backward and to hover directly above a spot on the 
ground. The first maneuverable helicopter was built 
in Germany by Heinrich Focke in 1937, but this ma¬ 
chine was surpassed in performance by one designed 
and flown by Russian-born igor sikorsky at Bridge¬ 
port, Conn,, in September, 1939, Thereafter Sikorsky 
and other manufacturers produced a series of im¬ 
proved models for both civilian and military use. Put 
to work today in functions as diverse as highway 
traffic patrolling, air-sea rescue, crop-dusting and 
military transport, the helicopter is by far the most 
versatile of the world’s aircraft. 

HELPER, Hinton Rowan (1829-1909) 

Anti-Negro abolitionist/ Causedstorm with 1857 
hook, The Impending Crisis 

Hinton Rowan Helper was an anomaly; a passionate 
abolitionist who despised Negroes, In his 1857 book, 
The Impending Crisis, Helper denounced slaveiy on 
the ground that it brought economic ruin to nonslave¬ 
holding small farmers and thus perpetuated the 
South’s economic backwardness. Helper’s book, 
which advocated an uprising by poor whites to end 
slavery and deport blacks to Africa, was soon banned 
in the South; Helper himself fled his native North 
Carolina (where he had been born in 1829) for the 
safety of New York, In the North 100,000 copies of 
The Impending Crisis were distributed by the repub¬ 
lican PARTY, and JOHN Sherman’s endorsement of 
the controversial book caused angry Southern con¬ 
gressmen to block his election as Speaker of the 
House in 1859. Appointed consul to Buenos Aires 
(1861-66) by President abraham Lincoln, Helper on 
his return wrote several books attacking blacks as a 
menace, with his avowed purpose “to write the negro 
outofAmerica ... andoutofexistence.”Embittered, 
he died by hi,s own hand in 1909, at the age of 80. 
See Hugh C. Bailey: Hinton R. Helper: Abolitionist- 
Racist. 

HEMINGWAY, Ernest Miller (1898-1961 ) 

Author/ Spokesman of “Lost Generation,” 
1920s/ Widely remembered for his novels, The 
Sun Also Rises, A Farewell to Arms, For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, The Old Man and the Sea/ 
Awarded Nobel Prize in literature, 1954 

The sanguine spirit and manly robustness that 
marked the public life of Ernest (Papa) Hemingway 
stand in paradoxical contrast to the mood of his most 
famous works—a mood that is defeatist and despair- 
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ing of man’s hopelessness to overcome the brutality of 
war or the emptiness of lives lived without moral pur¬ 
pose. Along with F. SCOTT FITZGERALD and T, S, ELIOT, 
Hemingway reigned as one of the top triumverate of 
the “Lost Generation” of writers disillusioned by 
WORLD WAR I, who saw human civilization as arid, 
human prospects for a meaningful life as slim, almost 
beyond description. 

Bom in Oak Park, 111. (1898), the son of a physician 
who took his own life, Hemingway worked as a news¬ 
paper reporter in Kansas City before serving as an 
ambulance driver in World War I and joining the 
1920s American expatriate colony in Paris. Encour¬ 
aged by EZRA POUND and Gertrude stein, he devel¬ 
oped a terse, personal style already evident in Three 
Stories and Ten Poems {1923) and the volume of short 
stories, In Our Time (1925). But it was with his novels 
The Sun Also Rises {1926) and A Farewell to Arms 
(1929) that Hemingway first won and then consoli¬ 
dated his reputation as a spokesman for his disillu¬ 
sioned postwar generation. A book on bullfighting, 
Death in the Afternoon (1932), and one on big-game 
hunting. Green Hills of Africa (1935), preceded For 
Whom the Bell Tb//r (1940), a novel picturing the Fas¬ 
cist triumph in the Spanish Civil War (1936-39) as a 
tragedy for the whole world. Across the River and into 
the Trees (1952) brought the wrath of critics down 
upon Hemingway’s head for his growing cynicism. 
But in The Old Man and the Sea (1952), published two 
years before he was awarded the 1954 Nobel Prize in 
literature, Hemingway chose in the parable of an im¬ 
poverished old fisherman to portray the human spirit 
in a moving cameo of personal heroism. 

After suffering from severe depression, Heming¬ 
way, in 1961, committed suicide. A Moveable Feast 
(1964), his Paris memoirs, and Islands in the Stream 
(1970), a novel, were published posthumously. 

HENDRICKS, Thomas Andrews {1819-1885) 

Vice President of V.S., 1885/ U.S. senator from 

Ini, 1868-69; governor of state, 1878-77 

Denied the Vice Presidency of the U.S. in. 1877 when 
political deals threw the Electoral College victory to 
the Republicans (see compromise of 1877 ), the 
former Democratic governor of Indiana (1873-77), 
Thomas A, Hendricks, got a second chance for the 
office when he received the Democratic nomination in 
1884 as GROVER Cleveland’s running mate. A “soft- 
money” party regular (see free silver), the Hoosier 
neatly balanced Cleveland’s Eastern “hard money” 
support. Moreover, Hendricks’s career in the U.S. 
Senate (1863-69)-where he opposed President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S CIVIL WAR policies and later the 
14th and 15th Amendments granting the Negro citi¬ 
zenship and the right to vote—comraendedhim to the 
white South. The Ohio-born (1819) Hendricks cam¬ 
paigned vigorously and contributed much to his 
ticket’s razor-thin victory. Nine months after taking 
office he died of a stroke, . 


HENRY, FORT, CAPTURE OF (see Civil War) 

mmiJosepIt {1797-1878) 

Pioneer in science of electromagnetics/ First di¬ 
rector of Smithsonian Institution, 1846-78 

As one of the nation’s foremost experimental scien¬ 
tists, Joseph Henry, in 1846, was named the first di¬ 
rector of the .SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, a position he 
held for 32 years until his death in 1878. Born in Al¬ 
bany, N.Y., in 1797, Henry taught science and mathe¬ 
matics at Albany Academy and then at the College of 
New Jersey (later princeton) before taking up the 
Smithsonian position. Specializing in the field of 
electromagnetics, he made numerous basic discov¬ 
eries and in 1830 constructed a prototype telegraph 
employing electromagnets which antedated that of 
s.F.B. morse; four years later Henry invented the elec¬ 
tromagnetic relay that amplifies signals sent long dis¬ 
tance over wire. His experiments between 1838 and 
1842 anticipated many later developments in the sci¬ 
ence of electricity, particularly those related to trans¬ 
formers. After joining the Smithsonian, he introduced 
the modern system of collecting and transmitting 
weather reports by telegraph, thus laying the ground¬ 
work for the U.S. weather bureau. He died in 1878. 

HENRY, 0. {William Sydney Porter) {1862-1910) 

Author of numerous popular short stories/ Began 
writing career while serving prison sentence 

In a literary career that spanned less than a decade, 
William Sydney Porter, writing under the pen name 
0. Henry, published more than 300 short stories, 
many of them about the “little people” of his adopted 
city of New York. Born in North Carolina in (862, 
Porter settled in Austin, Tex., where he became a bank 
teller, In 1898 he was convicted of embezzling the in¬ 
stitution’s funds and spent the next three years in 
prison. It was while serving his sentence that he di.s- 
covered a talent, for writing, and during his prison 
term he adopted the name 0. Henry, using it there¬ 
after, In 1902 Porter moved to New York City, and 
there he wrote most of his works until failing, health 
claimed his life in 1910, His stories, which often fea¬ 
tured a surprise ending, were published in many of 
the mass magazines of the day and were widely popu¬ 
lar. Among the most famous are “The Gift of the 
Magi” and “The Furnished Room,” 

HENRY,/’aw'd (/736-/799) 

Statesman of Revolutionary War period/ Gover¬ 
nor of Va., 1776-79; 1784-86/ Led militant 
anti-Oown faction in Va., 1765-75/ Opposed 
Constitution, campaigned for Bill of Rights 

An, early leader of the opposition to British policy in 
the Colonies,, Patrick Henry would be reraenibercd 
had he done nothing more than rally Virginia to the 
Revolutionary cause in March, 1775, with the speech 
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that ended, “Give me liberty, or give me death.” In 
fact, Henry did much more. 

Born in Hanover County, Va. (1736), Patrick Henry 
failed successively as a storekeeper and a farmer be¬ 
fore finding his true mdtler as a lawyer-politician, 
Afterhisadmissionto the Virginia bar in 1760, Henry 
became an immediate success as a trial lawyer, and in 
1763, in a case known as the parson’s cause, he scored 
a triumph for the principle of self-government. Two 
years later he entered Virginia’s House of Burgesses, 
In one of his first speeches (1765), Henry cast down 
the gauntlet, directly challenging the Crown as he in¬ 
toned; “Caesar had his Brutus; Charles the First, his 
Cromwell; and George the Third—may profit by 
their example,” Thereafter Henry became one of the 
leaders in Virginia of the opposition to British rule. In 
1774 he assisted in the formation of the first conti¬ 
nental congress and served in that body; subse¬ 
quently he was a member of the second Continental 
Congress when it convened in 1775. In that same year 
he made his “liberty or death” speech a month before 
the revolutionary war opened with the Battle of 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD. Elected governor of Vir¬ 
ginia in 1776, he served until 1779 and was later 
elected to that office again (1784-86); while governor 
he ordered george Rogers clark to lead a military 
campaign in the Illinois country (1778) that secured 
the region for the U.S, 

After the Revolutionary War ended (1783), Henry 
surprised many of his followers by his vacillations on 
manylssues; he advocated heavier import duties than 
the British had ever dared propose and, after first at¬ 
tempting to strengthen the central government under 
the articles of confederation, in 1788 he opposed 
ratification of the u.s. constitution, denouncing the 
document as a danger to state sovereignty. Henry’s 
opposition to the Constitution did much to ensure the 
passage of the Bill of Rights, the first 10 constitu¬ 
tional amendments, limiting the power of the Fed¬ 
eral Government over individuals, 

Patrick Henry’s last years were much embittered by 
a long-standing feud with a fellow Virginian, thomas 
JEFFERSON. In 1799 Henry ran for the state legislature 
as an opponent of the Jefferson-backed Kentucky 
A p VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS. Henry won his seat but 
died that year before taking office. 

See Robert D. Meade; Patrick Henry. 

HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT {see Settlement 
Houses; Wald, Lillian D,) 

HEPBURN ACT {1906) 

Gave Interstate Commerce Commission in¬ 
creased powers to regulate railroads 

At (he beginning of the 20th century many of the 
nation’s railroads were charging excessively high 
shipping rates, which the interstate commerce 
COMMISSION (ICC) had been largely unsuccessful in 
regulating because its actions were frequently blocked 


by the supreme court. At President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s urging, Congress passed the Hepburn 
Act in 1906, resulting in the first really effective rail¬ 
road regulatory legislation. Under the act the ICC’s 
jurisdiction was extended to refrigeration and storage 
facilities, terminals and pipelines. The measure 
strengthened the antirebate provisions of the elkins 
act of 1903; forbade railroads to carry any goods— 
other than timber and related products—made by 
companies in which they had a financial interest and 
ordered them to comply with maximum shipping 
rates set by the ICC. The ICC’s rate rulings could still 
be appealed to the courts, but the burden of proving 
that ICC schedules were not fair now rested with the 
railroads. The Hepburn Act resulted in a broad re¬ 
duction in railroad .shipping rates within five years, 

HEPBURN V. GRISWOLD (see Legal Tender 
Cases) 

HERBERT, Victor {1859-1924) 

Composer of some 30 operettas including Babes 

in Toyland, 1908, and Naughty Marietta, 1910 

In pursuit of his ambition to be accepted as a com¬ 
poser of serious music, Irish-born (1859) Victor Her¬ 
bert wrote two grand operas and several symphonic 
works. These, however, proved to be mere footnotes, 
in terms of public recognition, to a career in which 
Herbert turned out scores of very popular melo¬ 
dies. They include “Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life” and 
“Sweethearts,” which remain familiar decades after 
his death. After studying music in Europe, Herbert 
came to the U.S. in 1886, and from 1894 until his 
death in 1924 composed some 30 operettas, including 
Prince Ananias {W4), Babes in Toyland (1903), The 
Red Mill (1906) and Naughty Marietta (1910), In tunes 
that were alternately gay and tinged with sadness, but 
almost always romantic, Herbert captured the mood 
of his day, but in his last years suffered a decline in 
popularity as the syncopation of the “Jazz Age” re¬ 
placed the stately sentimentality of the pre- world 
WAR I era, 

mniNm, Nicholas {1728-1777) 

Patriot general and hero in Revolutionary War/ 

Wound suffered in battle against British forces 

caused death , 

Undaunted by the leg wound that would soon take his 
life, Brig, Gen, Nicholas Herkimer rallied his 800- 
patriot militia in the confusion of an ambush set for 
them at Oriskany, N.Y., on Aug, 6,1777, by a mixed 
British,, Tory and Indian force. The Americans had 
been marching west to relieve besieged Fort Stanwix 
in the Mohawk Valley, and the ensuing battle, involv¬ 
ing hand-to-hand combat, proved one of the most 
savage of the entire revolutionary war, costing the 
Tories and Indians almost 100 dead and the patriots 
more than 300 in killed and wounded. Although the 
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patriots were forced to withdraw, the punishment they 
dealt the Indians caused the latter to desert-and the 
remaining British-Tory force later lifted its siege of 
Fort Stanwix, More important, the engagement sty¬ 
mied a British drive that if continued might have put 
the Redcoats and their Tory and Indian allies in posi¬ 
tion to prevent British Gen. John burgoyne’s defeat 
at Saratoga in October. As it turned out, the patriot 
victory at Saratoga in October, 1777, was decisive in 
bringing France into the war on the American side. 
Born (1728) near the upstate New York town that 
today bears his name, Herkimer died two weeks after 
Oriskany, a victim of the crude surgery employed in 
amputating his leg. 

See Willard Wallace: Appeal to Arms. 

HERNDON, William Henry {1818-1891} 

Abraham Lincoln’s law partner, 1844-60/ Pub¬ 
lished biography of Lincoln, 1889 

Until William Henry Herndon’s biography of abra- 
HAM LINCOLN was published in 1889, most of the 
books on the assassinated President had been so rev¬ 
erential in tone and simplistic in characterization as to 
reveal little of the nature of the man. Herndon’s Lin¬ 
coln helped change that, By drawing on his intimate 
personal knowledge of the President, which he but¬ 
tressed with many years of research, Herndon—who 
had been Lincoln’s Springfield, Ill., law partner 
(1844--60)-was able to reconstruct Lincoln as a man 
of humor, passion, faults and virtues. Like his subject, 
Herndon was Kentucky-born (1818) and was a young 
lawyer and whig party politician when he and Lin¬ 
coln became partners. Although Herndon’s biography 
is erroneous in many details—his loathing for mary 
TODD LINCOLN, for example, caused him to paint her 
as an unmitigated shrew little loved by her husband 
and to claim that Ann Rutledge was Lincoln’s one 
love—it nonetheless proved to be an, invaluable 
source of material for later biographers. Herndon, 
however, reaped few benefits from his work, He died 
a poor man in 1891, some years before his biography 
became popular. 

HERRIN MASSACRE (7922) 

Killing of more than 20 strikebreakers in Herrin, 

III, by striking coal miners and sympathizers 

In an effort to secure union recognition, JOHN L. 
LEWIS, head of the United Mine Workers, called a na¬ 
tionwide strike of coal miners in 1922. An exception 
was made for the unionized strip mine of William 
Lester of Herrin, Ill. But Lester, breaking an agree¬ 
ment with the union, fired his workers, then brought 
in strikebreakers to continue his operations. On the 
night of June 21 the enraged, now jobless and 
heavily armed union men laid siege to Lester’s mine, 
After an all-night gun battle, in which three unionists 
were killed, the greatly outnumbered strikebreakers 
surrendered, their safety having been assured by their 


captors. Surrounded by a mob of union men and their 
sympathizers, the disarmed strikebreakers headed to¬ 
ward town, At first they were only beaten as they 
walked, but soon they were herded into a barbed-wire 
enclosed field where they stood defenseless and terri¬ 
fied as members of the mob opened fire on them, In 
all, more than 20 strikebreakers died that morning of 
June 22. Those who were not killed outright by bullets 
either were beaten to death or had their throats slit. 
Although local juries declined to convict any of the 
murderers, nationwide outrage at the slaughter was 
severely damaging to the labor movement. 

HERRON, George Davis (1862-1925) 

Congregational minister/ Preached the Social 

Gospel/ Member of Socialist Party 

A deeply religious man, George Davis Herron spent 
much of his adult life seeking a synthesis between the 
teachings of Christ and the philosophy of socialism. In 
the process he became one of the most controversial 
Protestant ministers of his day and anathema to both 
the Congregational Church in whose ministry he was 
ordained and the American socialist PARTvin whose 
service he long labored. Herron was born in Indiana 
in 1862, entered the ministry 21 years later and first 
came to wide notice with his sermon “The Message of 
Jesus to Men of Wealth” (1891). At first, through his 
prolific writings, his sermons and his teaching activi¬ 
ties at Iowa College (now Grinnell), he sought to im¬ 
pose Christian ethics on modern business practices. 
But he became increasingly controversial, was forced 
to resign his professorship in 1899, and that year he 
joined the Socialist Party and was ousted from the 
ministry. During world war i he opposed the paci¬ 
fism of the Socialists and left the party to become an 
aide to President WOODROW WILSON. Denounced by 
both right and left, Herron spent his last years in Italy 
and died in Europe in 1925. 

HESSIANS 

Common name for German mercenaries who 

fought for Britain during American Revolution 

Unable to raise sufficient numbers of soldiers at home 
to fight the rebellious Colonials during the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR (1775-83), Britain turned to the Ger¬ 
man states for mercenaries to fill the ranks. At length, 
some 30,000 Germans were sold into Britain’s service 
by their monarchs; as 17,000 of these came from 
Hesse-Kassel, they were commonly called Hessians. 
All told, the Germans made up approximately one- 
third of His Majesty’s forces in America, Their use 
against men who at first saw themselves as fighting to 
assert their rights as Englishmen enraged the patriots. 
The declaration of independence called the re¬ 
cruitment of the Hessians an action “unworthy.., of 
a civilized nation,” Despite a penchant for plunder 
and a notoriously high desertion rate, the. Hessians 
fought well at numerous encounters. After the war 


many remained in the U,S. to become sturdy farmers 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland. 

See John R. Alden: The American Revolution, 1775- 
1783, 

HEWITT, /I/iw/M Stevens (1822-1908) 

Industrialist, philanthropist, reform politician/ 

Introduced open-hearth steelmaking to U.S., 

1867 

While many industrialists made or enhanced their 
fortunes on military contracts during the civil war, 
iron magnate Abram Stevens Hewitt refused all 
profits from the munitions and armor he produced for 
the Union armies. One of the nation’s first great iron 
makers, Hewitt, during the 1850s, pioneered in the 
fabrication of iron beams and girders for buildings, 
developed a gumbarrel iron widely used in Union 
cannon and in 1867 introduced the open-hearth 
method of steel manufacture to the U.S, In, an era 
marked by capitalist freebooting, Hewitt instead 
stressed the social responsibilities of industry, gave 
much of his immense fortune to philanthropies and 
built a second career as a reform politician. Born into 
a poor family in Haverstraw, N.Y,, in 1822, Hewitt 
went to college on scholarship and in 1855 married 
the daughter of philanthropist-enterpreneur peter 
COOPER, who provided Hewitt with the backing for his 
ironworks. A Democrat, Hewitt served several terras 
in the House of Representatives during the 1870s and 
i880s, directed the presidential campaign of samuel 
j, tilden in 1876 and was reform mayor of New 
York (1886-88). His last years were devoted to various 
charities, He died in 1903. 

HIAWATHA (c. 7J29-,?) 

Early Iroquois chief/ Helped unite Iroquois 

tribes into Five Nations, c. 1570/ Immortalized 

in Longfellow poem 

The hero of henry wadsworth Longfellow’s 
poem Song of Hiawatha was in fact a real Indian 
leader, though much of his life is shrouded in legend. 
At the time of Hiawatha’s birth (c, 1520) into the Mo¬ 
hawk or Onondaga tribe, the five tribes of the Huron- 
Iroquois linguistic stock in what is now new , YORK 
state were deeply divided by clan warfare and blood 
feuds. Among them came a prophet, Degandawida, 
who said he had seen a vision in which the Mohawks, 
Oneida, .Cayuga, Seneca and Onondaga were united 
in one great confederation, The prophet’s disciple, 
Hiawatha, devoted his life to making this vision a re¬ 
ality, traveling from village to village and tirelessly 
cajoling the suspicious tribes into joining in a “great 
peace,” By about 1570, Hiawatha had succeeded in 
forging a well-ordered intertribal organization, the 
FIVE NATIONS (joined about 1722 by a sixth tribe, the 
Tiiscarora), which endured until the Revolution. 

See CadwaUader Golden: History of the Five Na¬ 
tions, 


mCKOl, Wild Bill (James Butler) (1837-1876) 

Frontier lawman, gunfighter/ Union scout in 

Civil War/ Marshal of Abilene, Kan., 1871/Fa¬ 
tally shot in Deadwood, Dakota Territory 

Alegendary gunfighter and lawman, Wild BillHickok 
was said to have had 27 notches cut in the handle of 
his revolver, each signifying a man lie had killed. Born 
in Illinois (1837), Hickok went to Kansas in 1855 to 
become a stagecoach driver on the santa fe trail. An 
avid Free Stater, he served as a Union scout and spy 
during the civil war, and in 1865 he began to build 
his reputation as a gunfighter after killing one Dave 
Tutt, a noted gunman and a fellow scout who had 
turned traitor, A year later Hickok was appointed 
deputy U.S, marshal at Fort Riley, Kan,, acting as a 
scout on the side for Lt. Col. george Armstrong 
CUSTER in his operations against the Plains Indians. 

Something of a dandy, Hickok was marshal of one of 
the roughest cow towns in the West—Abilene, Kan,, 
in 1871 -but there is strong evidence that he did more 
gambling than peace-keeping. In 1876, while playing 
poker in the town of Deadwood, Dakota Territory, he 
was shot in the back of the head and killed by a pub¬ 
licity seeker named Jack McCall, The hand Hickok 
held, a pair of aces and a pair of eights, thereafter en¬ 
tered poker parlance as the “dead man’s hand,” 

mCKS, Edward (1780-1849) 

American primitive painter, known for “Peace- ii 

able Kingdom" S 

A self-taught artist from Bucks County, Pa,, where he 
was born in 1780, Edward Hicks started his career as ji 

a painter of signs and carriages. His skills in the deco- | 

rative arts served him well when he began painting his I 

many versions of “The Peaceable Kingdom,” The title | 

refers, in Hicks’ own words, to the Biblical moment I 

when “The beauteous leopard with his restless eye/ i 

Shall by the kid in perfect stillness lie.” Hicks’ paint- | 

ings were executedin a flat, primitive manner reminis- | 

cent of the style of Colonial painters (see art), but as , j 
an artist he was not entirely naive: In one of,“The I 

Peaceable Kingdom”, oils the figures of the children | 

are borrowed from engravings by Raphael, the lions | 

are taken from Rubens and the background figures | 

are reminiscent of those in benjamin west’s painting | 

“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” Hicks died in 1849, , | 

HICKSITES (sece^kOT) 

HIGGINSON, Thomas Wentworth (1823-1911) 

Reformer, author, soldier/ Commanded first ,| 

Negro regiment in Civil War, 1862-64 I 

Unlike many intellectuals who interest themselves in | 

radical politicSj Thomas W, Higginson practiced what I 

he preached. Bom in Massachusetts in 1823, Higgin-, I 
son was ordained a Unitarian minister in 1847, His | 

determined advocacy of such causes, as the aboli- , I 
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TIONIST MOVEMENT, WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE and the TEM¬ 
PERANCE MOVEMENT was SO unrelenting that even his 
liberal-minded Newburyport, Mass., congregation 
wearied of him; as Higginson himself put it, he 
“preached himself out of his pulpit.” Undaunted, the 
self-styled “Disunion Abolitionist” threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the antislavery struggle of the 
1850s. He twice led mobs attempting to rescue fugitive 
slaves in Boston, sent arms to Kansas Free Staters and 
supported John brown’s 1859 raid on Harpers Ferry. 
In 1861 Higginson volunteered for the Union Army, 
and the next year he was made colonel of its first black 
regiment, the 1st South Carolina Volunteers, After the 
war he continued to labor for various social causes 
and wrote voluminously, his best-known work being 
his memoir, Army Life in a Black Regiment (1870). 
But Higginson’s greatest literary contribution was 
probably his active encouragement of the reclusive 
poet EMILY DICKINSON, with whom he corresponded 
for 24 years, Higginson died in Massachusetts in 1911, 
See Tilden G, Edelstein: Strange Enthusiasm; A Life 
of Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

First Latin school established in Boston, I6S5/ 

' First private academy, 1751/ First free high 
school was Boston’s English High School, 1821/ 
Public secondary-school enrollment, 519,000 in 
1900; 19 million in early 1970s 

The American public high school is a unique institu¬ 
tion in that it is designed to provide both academic 
training for college-bound pupils and technical train¬ 
ing for those who expect to enter the job market after 
graduation. The typical present-day high schooi is an 
outgrowth of the evolution of American society rather 
than the result of farsighted planning, 

Secondary education in Colonial times began with 
the Latin schools, first established in Boston in 1635 
and modeled after the famed English “public” 
schools. By 1700 there were 26 Latin schools in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic Colonies; they pro¬ 
vided a six-year course in Latin and Greek grammar, 
Beginning in the mid-18th century the Latin 
schools were gradually replaced by more broadly 
based private academies, largely in response to a 
growing demand for an academic course for those 
children who did not necessarily intend to enter col¬ 
lege, The first such institution, benjamin franklin’s 
Academy for the Education of Youth, was opened in 
Philadelphia in 1751; it later became the university 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, Franklin planned courses in En¬ 
glish literature, writing, history, mathematics, science, 
architecture, gardening, agriculture, bookkeeping, 
commerce, geography and drawing—as well as Latin 
and Greek studies for those who planned to attend 
college. Most academies never achieved Franklin’s 
ambitious aims, but they did offer a depth and variety 
of study not previously available—at least to boys. 
Girls’ academies, usually known as “female semi¬ 


naries,” offered a somewhat less rigorous academic 
course, as well as such genteel accomplishments as 
needlework and fancy embroidery. The academics 
flourished for nearly a century (by 1850 there were an 
estimated 6000 with more than 260,000 pupils), but 
they were available only to people of means. Gradu¬ 
ally, as free elementary public schools became es¬ 
tablished in most states, a demand for free secondary 
schools came into being. 

The first school of this type was the English Classi¬ 
cal School for Boys in Boston, established in 1821; 
three years later it was renamed the English High 
School, the first use of the term, Similar high schools 
were soon establi,shed in New York and Philadelphia, 
and the first high school for girls was founded in Bos¬ 
ton in 1826, The academies bitterly opposed the inva¬ 
sion of secondary education by public high schools, a.s 
did many taxpayers. But the 1874 decision of the 
Michigan Supreme Court in the Kalamazoo Case, 
which confirmed the right of the state to establish at 
public expense a complete system of public educa¬ 
tion, influenced other states and resulted in a steady 
growth in high schools across the nation. 

By the early 20th century most high schools offered 
both an academic college-preparatory course and a 
technical course. But the dominant influence has .so 
often been collegiate that pupils pursuing business, 
technical or manual-training courses were looked 
down on by the rest—hence the rise of separate, non- 
academic high schools in the larger cities. The cus¬ 
tomary pattern has been for high schools to. cover 
grades 9 through 12, but since 1910 many secondary 
public school systems have organized the grades seven 
through nine into junior high schools. 

Since 1900 high schools have grown phenomenally. 
In that year there were some 6000 public secondary 
schools in the U.S., with 519,000 pupils. In the early 
1970s there were approximately 27,000 public sec¬ 
ondary schools, with over 19 million pupils. In 1900 
about 10 percent of all youths aged 15-17 were in high 
schools; by 1970 the .figure had reached 90 percenl. 
See James B. Conant: The American High School 
Today n/ifi? The Comprehensive High School; A Sec¬ 
ond Report to Interested Citizens. 

HIGHWAYS i&tt Federal Aid To Highways; 
National Road; Toll Bridges and Toll Roads) 

mimim, Richard {1807-1865) 

: Editor, historian/ Author of six-volume History 

of the United States, ii549”J2 

While still in college, Richard Hildreth began to plan 
the work on which his memory rests;, his massive, .six- 
volume History of the United States (1849-52), The 
work has been praised for its accuracy of detail if not 
for its style, which one critic labeled “preeminently 
respectable,,, solid, level, monotonous,” Born in 
Deerfield, Mass,, in'1807 and graduated from 
HARVARD (1826), Hildreth was the leading editorial 


writerfor the Boston Daily Atlas from 1832 to 1838, A 
prolific author, he wrote, among many works, The 
History of Banks (1^31), in which he strongly advo¬ 
cated open competition in banking; Despotism in 
America (1840), a discussion of slavery; and a popular 
novel, The Slave: or Memoirs ofArchy Moore (1836), 
a candid treatment of the sexual abuses connected 
with slavery. Hildreth served as U.S, consul at Trieste 
(1861-64); he died in Florence, Italy, in 1865. 

HILL, Ambrose Powell {1825-1865) 

Confederate general/ Killed at Petersburg, 1865 

Ambrose P, FlilTs great worth as a leader in battle was 
tragically attested to by his illustrious superiors, 
THOMAS JONATHAN (STONEWALL) JACKSON and ROB¬ 
ERT E, lee; both men-Jackson after the battle of 
Chancellorsville, and Lee years after the civil war 
had ended—called out in delirium for Hill and his 
troops as they lay dying. A Virginia-born (1825) west 
POINT graduate, Hill resigned his U.S, Army commis¬ 
sion in 1861 to fight for the Confederacy. By May, 
1862, he held the rank of major general—the youngest 
in the Army of Northern Virginia-and his crack 
"Light Division” was famed for its marching speed. 
The following September his division raced to Lee’s 
relief at Antietam, Md,, turning an almost certain 
Southern defeat into a standoff. Given command of 
the Confederate 3rd Corps after Jackson’s death. Hill, 
too, was fated to die in battle. On April 2,1865, as 
Union forces pierced the Confederate lines at Peters- 
b urgin the offensive that would soon end the war. Hill 
was killed while riding forward to rally his men. 


HILL, Daniel Harvey {1821-1889) 



After the civil war battle of Chickamauga (1863), 
Maj, Gen. Daniel Harvey Hill, along with other Con¬ 
federate officers, charged their superior, the peevish 
and unpopular Gen. braxton BRAGG, with incompe¬ 
tence and petitioned Confederate President Jeffer¬ 
son DAVIS for his removal. Instead Davis, who was 
committed to Bragg as an officer and friend, relieved 
Hill of his command and blocked his promotion to 
lieutenant general Born in South Carolina in 1821, 
Hill graduated from west point in 1842 and rose to 
major in the Mexican war. He then began a second 
career, this time as an educator, teaching mathematics 
at Washington College (now Washington and Lee 
University) (1849-54) and then at Davidson College 
(1854-59), During the Civil War he won distinction in 
the Peninsular Campaign and the Battle of Antietam 
before losing Davis’ favor, After the war he published 
a monthly magazine on Southern histoiy. The Land 
fVe Love, and later served as president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Arkansas (1877-84). He diedin 1889. 

See Hall Bridges: Lee’s Maverick General; Daniel 
Harvey Hill 


HILL, James Jerome {1838-1916) 

Railroad magnate, financier/ Formed Great 
Northern Railway, 1890 

One of the mightiest of the 19th-century railroad 
barons, Canadian-born (1838) James Hill moved to 
St. Paul, in the Minnesota Territory, at 18 and by age 
40 was a partner in the St. Paul & Pacific Railroad. In 
an unprecedented feat of railroad building, Hill, un¬ 
aided by Federal loans and land grants as were the 
Central Pacific and union pacific, extended the line 
over difficult terrain first to Great Falls, Mont., in 
1887, and then to the Pacific shore at Seattle, in 1893. 
Meanwhile, after amassing other railroads as well as 
lumber and construction holdings. Hill, in 1890, had 
combined all his railroads into the Great Northern 
Railway Co,, which soon became one of the nation’s 
best-run lines. Hill’s agents enticed thousands of set¬ 
tlers to the Northwest, and a memorable war between 
himself, aided by john pierpont Morgan, and Union 
Pacific mogul edward h, harriman, for control of 
the Northern Pacific, ended with the three men collab¬ 
orating in the formation of a vast holding company. 
(See northern securities case.) Hill retired as 
Great Northern president in 1907 and died nine years 
later. 

HILL, Joe {Joseph Hillstrom) (c. 1879-1915) 

Radical labor leader, songwriter/ Executed for 
murder 

The day before he faced a Utah firing squad, Joe Hill 
wired William Dudley (big bill) haywood, head of 
the industrial workers of the world (IWW); 
“Don’t waste any time in mourning. Organize!” Hill, 
born Joseph Hillstrom (c. 1879) in Sweden, came to 
the U.S. in 1902. At first a drifter, he joined the IWW 
by 1910 and was soon organizing strikes among Cali¬ 
fornia dock workers. He was most famous, however, 
for his memorable labor songs, including “The Re bel 
Girl” and “The Preacher and the Slave.” In January, 
1914, Hill was arrested in Utah on a murder charge. 
Convicted on circumstantial evidence that left con¬ 
siderable doubt of his guilt in many minds, he re¬ 
mained in prison for almost two years as numerous 
appeals on his behalf were denied. After his execution 
in November, 1915, Hill himself became the subject 
of a popular labor song and achieved the status of a 
union martyr. 

See Wallace Stegner: The Legend of Joe Hill 

mlmm, Sidney {1887-1946) 

labor leader in men's clothing industry/ Helped 
organise Congress of Industrial Organizations, 

1935 

During the 1944 presidential election Republican or¬ 
ators charged that incumbent Democratic President 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT had ordered his associates to 
“clear it with Sidney” whenever a political decision 
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was to be made. The man referred to was Lithuanian- 
born (1887) Sidney Hillman, then chairman of the 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS (CIO) Po¬ 
litical Action Committee, Although Republican 
leaders overstated Hillman’s political power, there is 
no doubt that the onetime Chicago clothing cutter 
had, by 1944, become one of the nation’s most influ¬ 
ential laboiTeaders, After participating in the abortive 
1905 revolution against the Russian czar, Hillman 
came to the U.S. in 1907, settled in Chicago and soon 
joined in trade-union activities in the men’s clothing 
industry. Leading a bitter strike against a Chicago 
clothing manufacturer (1910-11), Hillman won bar¬ 
gaining rights for his union local and in 1914 became 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, a position he held until his death in 1946. 
Under Hillman’s leadership the Amalgamated pio¬ 
neered in such fields as union-financed housing and 
banking, In 1935 Hillman, helped John l lewis, of 
the United Mine Workers, to organize the CIO, and 
in the succeeding years he became ever more closely 
associated with the political fortunes of President 
Roosevelt. Between 1940 and 1942 Hillman served on 
the National Defense Advisory Commission, 

See Matthew Josephm: Sidney Hillman. 

HILLQUIT, Mo/to (f 569-7935) 

Leading theoretician of Socialist Party, 1901- 
]3I Advocated pacifism in WAV. 1 

The leading theoretician and tactician of the Ameri¬ 
can SOCIALIST PARTY in the first three decades of the 
20th century. Latvian-born (1869) Morris Hillquit 
emigrated to New York in 1886 and soon joined the 
SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY, He became an active union 
organizer (helping found the United Hebrew Trades 
in 1888) and earned a law degree in 1893. Four years 
later Hillquit led a revolt against the radical policies 
of Socialist Labor leader daniel de leon. Out of this 
schism grew the Social Democratic Party and, in 1901, 
the Socialist Party, The Socialist Party’s policy of 
PACIFISM during world war i was largely Hillquit’s 
work, and it was he who defended numerous Social¬ 
ists and others prosecuted under the espionage acts 
of 1917-18, Hillquit ran for Congress five times and 
for mayor of New York twice, never winning an elec¬ 
tion, He remained the Socialist Party’s leading theo¬ 
retician until his death in 1933, 

HIROSHIMA, BOMBING OF 

President Truman authorized first wartime use of 
atomic bomb against Hiroshima after Japan ig¬ 
nored Allied ultimatum to surrender/ Single 
bomb dropped, Aug, 6,1945, killing thousands/ 
Nagasaki bombed, Aug 9 

On July 16,1945, the first atomic bomb was success¬ 
fully tested at Alamogordo, N.M. (See Manhattan 
PROJECT.) When President harry s. truman con¬ 
veyed the news of , the ultimate weapon to British 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill, the latter termed 
it “The Second Coming, in wrath.” It would soon be 
just that for Japan, which chose to ignore the ultima¬ 
tum of unconditional surrender or total destruction 
that was issued by the world war ii Allies at the 
POTSDAM CONFERENCE On July 26, 

In the days following Potsdam, President Truman 
faced the awesome decision of whether to use the 
atomic bomb against Japan, Many scientists urged a 
public test demonstration to give the Japanese due 
warning of the horrendous power of nuclear 
WEAPONS, and some military leaders were convinced 
that Japan was on the verge of surrender in any case. 
But the majority of the Pre.sident’s advisers favored 
using the A-bomb against Japan, arguing that the only 
alternative would be an Allied invasion that would 
probably cost a million casualties. 

At 8:15 a.m. on Aug, 6, Japan time (Aug. 5 in the 
U.S,), without warning, a single atomic bomb was 
dropped from the B-29 Enola Gay and exploded over 
Hiroshima, chosen as a target because it was one of 
Japan’s leading military centers. Tens of thousands of 
Japanese were killed outright by the bomb’s blast and 
heat; many were burned, maimed, buried or ulti¬ 
mately poisoned by radiation. Approximately 70,000 
persons are believed to have been killed either directly 
or indirectly by the explosion with at least an equal 
number injured or diseased. The city itself was almost 
entirely destroyed. But still Japan did not sue for 
peace, and on Aug. 9 a second bomb was dropped on 
the port city of Nagasaki, killing more than 35,000. 
Even then Japanese Emperor Hirohito was forced to 
override his two chief military advisers in order to ac¬ 
cept Allied surrender terms, which he did on Aug, 14. 
(The official surrender ceremony took place Sept, 2, 
1945, aboard the U.S, battleship Missouri) 

Much of Hiroshima has been rebuilt since the war, 
but a gutted section at its center, the so-called “Peace 
City,” has been left untouched as a graphic reminder 
of the devastation of nuclear weapons. 

See John Mersey: Hiroshima and Fletcher Knebel and 
Charles W: Bailey II: No High Ground, 

HISS-CHAMBERS CASE 

Ex-State Department official Alger Hiss accused 
of espionage by former Communist Whittaker 
Chambers, 1948/Hiss convicted of perjury, 1950 

In August, 1948,, Alger Hiss—1929 harvard Law 
School graduate, former State Department official, 
longtime associate of Secretary of State dean 
ACHESON and president of the prestigious Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace—stood accused 
of having been a member of a Communist under¬ 
ground cell during the 1930s, The shocking charge 
was made by an admitted ex-communist “courier,” 
Whittaker Chambers, during an appearance before 
the House Un-American Activities Committee. One 
of the committee members was Rep. richard m, 
NIXON, who won national prominence for his vehe- 
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menl questioning of Hiss and his refusal to accept the 
latter’s calm assertions of innocence. 

At the time Chambers oflered no proof of Hiss’s 
past Communist affiliation; and Hiss, who denied the 
charge then and later, sued him for defamation. Pres¬ 
ident HARRY s, TRUMAN dismissed the committee’s in¬ 
vestigations as a “red herring,” and the afi’air might 
have been forgotten had not Chambers, in November, 
1948, produced some damaging evidence: copies of 
classified papers, several reportedly in Hiss’s hand¬ 
writing and others allegedly copied on Hiss’s type¬ 
writer, But the most dramatic evidence was a cache of 
microfilmed State Department documents hidden in 
a hollowed-out pumpkin on Chambers’ farm and 
passed to him, he claimed, by a spy ring to which Hiss 
had belonged. 

Because the statute of limitations barred an e,spio- 
nage trial, Hiss was. indicted only on the charge of 
perjury: His first trial ended in a hung jury; in a sec¬ 
ond, ending in January, 1950, he was convicted and 
sentenced to five years in prison. Hiss continued to 
deny all charges after his release from prison in 1954, 
See Whittaker Chambers: Witness and Alger Hiss: In 
the Court of Public Opinion. 

HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 

First such institution, Mass. Historical Society, 

founded, 1791/ Dedicated to recording and pre¬ 
serving national heritage, .societies grew rapidly 

after 1820/ More than 2000 in nation by 1970s 

The birth of the American republic gave its citizens a 
strong sense of nationalism and pride, and out of this 
feeling grew the first historical societies. They as¬ 
signed themselves the task of collecting, preserving 
and publishing the documents and records on which 
much later historical scholarship has been based. The 
first such organization, the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, was formed in Boston in 1791, Its chief 
founder, Rev. Jeremy Belknap, was such a zealous 
collector of historical treasures that he claimed to be 
"willing even to explore a dunghill, if I may find a 
jewel at the bottom." The New York Historical Soci¬ 
ety was founded in 1804, primarily through the efforts 
of a New York merchant named John Pintard. He 
helped to enlarge the scope of historical research by 
building up a wide-ranging collection of material 
bearing on the nation’s social, economic and political 
background, from topographical information to the 
personal stories of early frontier settlers, 

After 1820 historical societies sprang up at every 
level-state, county and local, By 1884, the year the 
American Plistorical Association was founded, they 
numbered about 200, Most early societies amassed a 
library of documents, published listings of their ac¬ 
quisitions and featured a “cabinet of curiosities”—the 
last often consisting of a bizarre collection ranging 
from Egyptian mummies to two-headed calves. 
Gradually these collections were weeded out to focus 
mainly on American history, Out of these displays 


evolved such great collections as those of the Ameri¬ 
can Museu m of Natural History in New York and the 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 111 Washington, D.C, 

REUBEN GOLD THWAiTES, who in 1887 became di¬ 
rector of the Wisconsin Historical Society (est. 1854), 
was largely reponsible for changing the character of 
historical societies from “gentlemen’s clubs” to im¬ 
portant instruments of scholarship. Tliwaites intro¬ 
duced circulating exhibits for schools, encouraged 
citizen IntereM and promoted the formation of land¬ 
mark^ committees to preserve historical sites and 
buildings and to erect historical markers. Today there 
are more than 2000 historical societies in the U,S, 

HITCHCOCK, Alfred Joseph {1899- ) 

Film director/ Made .such cks.sics of .suspense as 

The Lady Vanishes, Rebecca, Psycho 

The ideal movie crime, director Alfred Hitchcock 
once explained, is “murder in sunlight, beside the 
babbling brook,” For almost half a century he cheer¬ 
fully terrified film audiences with heinous crimes 
committed by apparently ordinary people in innocu¬ 
ous settings. Born in London in 1899, Hitchcock en¬ 
tered the movie business in 1920 as a technician. In 
1925 he made his first film, and with the advent of 
sound, he quickly became the preeminent British 
master of suspense, maker of such classics as The 
Thirty-Nine Steps {1935) and The Lady Vanishes 
(1938). In 1939 Flitchcock moved to Hollywood, 
where he produced such taut thrillers as the Academy- 
Award winning Rebecca (1940), Spellbound (1945), 
Notorious (1946), Strangers on a Train (1951) and 
Psycho {\%(}). Hitchcock’s film craftsmanship proved 
the model for many American and European direc¬ 
tors, and his rotund form became familiar to the pub¬ 
lic from his function as host of his own TV mystery 
series and his almost subliminally swift appearances 
as an extra in each of his films, 

mUNJamesic.I762-mi) 

Irish-born architect/Designer of White House 

Much of the inspiration for James Hoban’s design for 
the White House came from the region of Dublin, 
Ireland, where he was born about 1762, Hoban en¬ 
tered the building trades as a young man and came to 
the U.S, about 1785, settling in Philadelphia, He later 
moved to South Carolina, where he designed the state 
capitol at Columbia, completed in 1791 (and burned 
during the civil war, in 1865). The next year Hoban 
went to Washington to take part in the competition for 
the proposed public buildings of the new Federal 
city, Hoban’s design for the President’s Hoiise-the 
present White House—won the first prize of $500 and 
a city lot. From 1792 to 1799 he supervised the con¬ 
struction of the graceful building, which shows the 
influence of an Irish manor known as Leinster House. 
Hoban also supervised the reconstruction of the 
White Plouse after it was burned by the British during 
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the WAR OF 1812 , and served as architect for the State 
and War Department office building. He died in 1831. 

HOBART, Gamt Augustus {1844-1899) 

Vice President under William McKinley, 
1897-99/Died in ojfice 

After the death of Vice President Garret A. Hobart in 
November, 1899, halfway through his term, Sen. 
HENRY CABOT LODGE declared in tribute to Hobart’s 
filling of the office that he had "restored the Vice 
Presidency to its proper position... quietly, firmly, 
and with perfect tact.” Genial, efficient and capable, 
Hobart was an intimate friend of President william 
MCKINLEY, who often consulted him on affairs of state. 
Born in Long Branch, N,J., in 1844, Hobart was a 
highly successful corporation lawyer and a leader in 
his state’s republican party when he was chosen as 
McKinley’s running mate in 1896, largely because of 
his outspoken support of the gold standard and his 
political influence in traditionally Democratic New 
Jersey. Before his death Hobart’s power was such that 
some newspapers took to calling him “assistant Presi¬ 
dent,” a title that McKinley did not appear to mind. 

mmxoveta Culp {1905- ) 

First Secretary of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare, 1958-55/ First director of Women's Army 
Corps, 1942-45 

In 1953 President dwight d. eisenhower appointed 
Oveta Culp Hobby Secretary of the new department 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, ThuS the 
Texas-born (1905) publisher became the second 
woman ever to hold a U.S. Cabinet post. The daugh¬ 
ter of a prominent attorney, Mrs. Hobby already had 
a long and distinguished career of public service be¬ 
hind, her. At age 20 she was parliamentarian of the 
Texas House of Representatives and later began a 
newspaper career on the Plouston Post, owned by her 
husband In 1941 shejoined the War Department, and 
the following year Mrs. Hobby organized the 
women’s ARMY CORPS (WAC), which she Com¬ 
manded, with the rank of colonel, until 1945, After 
resigning as Secretary of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare in 1955, Mrs. Hobby returned to Texas to become 
president of the Houston Post. She has also served on 
the board of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

HOCKEY 

Popular Ice sport/ Originated, Canada, 1855/ 
First played in U.S., 1898/ National Plockey 
League formed in Canada, 1917/ Boston first 
NHL team in U.S., 1924/ U.S. amateur teams 
won World’s Amateur Championship, 1988, and 
gold medal in Winter Olympics, 1960/ World 
Hockey Association formed, 1972 

One of the world’s fastest and roughest sports, ice 
hockey is derived from the ancient and internation¬ 


ally popular game of field hockey. Originating in 
Canada about 1855, ice hockey was first played in the 
U.S. in 1893, when students at Johns hopkins and 
YALE began playing the game independently. Earlier 
a helter-skelter game known as ice polo had been 
popular at many northern colleges in the U.S,, but it 
was largely abandoned after the introduction of the 
much more systematic, if equally rugged, Canadian 
sport. 

By the turn of the century hockey had been taken 
up enthusiastically throughout the Northeast and 
northern Midwest; by the 1930s the caliber of play in 
the U.S, had so improved that an American team was 
able to win the World’s Amateur'Championship at 
Prague in 1933. Another triumphicame a generation 
later (1960), when the U.S. 01y^npic hockey team 
captured the gold medal at Squaw Valley, Cal, de¬ 
feating the favored teams of Canada and the U.S.S.R. 

Professional hockey was first played in the U.S, as 
early as 1903, but the game did not begin to win pop¬ 
ular support until the mid-1920s when the Boston 
Bruins became the first U.S.-based club to be granted 
a franchise by the National Hockey League of Can¬ 
ada, which had been founded in 1917. Teams repre¬ 
senting New York, Detroit, Chicago and other cities 
soon followed, and by the early 1970s the National 
Hockey League, together with the recently formed 
(1972) World Hockey Association, had brought big- 
time professional hockey to more than 30 North 
American cities, most of them in the U.S. 

Professional hockey is still dominated by Canadian- 
born and Canadian-trained players. In recent years 
the game has rapidly gained popularity as a spectator 
sport, partly because of the widespread creation of 
artificial ice rinks, which allow the game to be played 
in a wide range of climates, and partly because of 
broad television coverage. An estimated 18 million 
spectators a year attend scheduled hockey matches in 
the U.S,, and thousands more pack the arenas to wit¬ 
ness the season’s Stanley Cup playoffs, the World Se¬ 
ries of this fast, bruising sport. 

HOCKING, William Ernest (1878-1966) 

Professor of philosophy at Harvard, 1914-48/ 

Ai/rtor o/Preface to Philosophy 

Ohio-born (1873), William Ernest Hocking was 
brought up in a strict Methodist home where he was 
required to memorize a verse of the Bible each day, 
“I used to single out short verses,” he later recalled, A 
brilliant student, Hocking graduated from high school 
at 15 and later, after reading, william james’ Princi¬ 
ples of Psychology, determined to study under the 
eminent philosopher at harvard. Eight years after 
earning his doctorate there in 1904, Hocking pub¬ 
lished his first major work. The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience, in which he interpreted religion 
as an “idea in the process of being born.” A professor 
of philosophy at Harvard for nearly 30 years (19N- 
43), Hocking often expressed his belief that any phi¬ 


losophy ought to have real implications for ordinary 
men; his popular Preface to Philosophy (1945) was a 
summary of his ideas written for laymen, Hocking 
died in 1966 at the age of 93. 

HOE, Richard March {1812-1886) 

Inventor, manufacturer/ Perfected high-speed 
rotary press, 1847/ Developed high-speed web 
press, 1871 

When Richard Hoe entered his father’s New York 
City press-manufacturing business in 1827 at the age 
of 15, the company’s presses could print no more than 
2000 impressions per hour. By 1830 young Hoe had 
taken over the business, and by 1847 he had perfected 
and patented the Hoe rotary press, which could print 
up to 10 impressions at once from a central cylinder 
of type and turn out 8000 newspapers an hour. That 
year the first of the new machines was installed in the 
offices of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Hoe’s rotary press reigned supreme until 1865, 
when william a, bullock invented the first web 
press, which printed from a continuous roll, or web, 
of paper. In turn, Hoe, with partner Stephen D. 
Tucker, improved on Bullock’s invention in 1871 with 
a high-speed web press that could produce 18,000 
papers an hour. It was this machine-plus an 1881 
Hoe Company invention, a triangular folder, which 
creased the papers as they came off the press—that 
made the newspaper a true mass-communication me¬ 
dium. After Hoe’s death in 1886, his nephew Robert, 
a pioneer in color printing, took over the company, 

HOFFMAN, Hum (see ^rt) 

HOGG, James Stephen {1851-1906) 

Gov. of Tex., 1891-95/E.<itablished nation’s first 
state railroad commission, 1891 

As state attorney general (1887-91) and later governor 
ofTexas, James Stephen Hogg concentrated on a sin¬ 
gle issue: curbing the abuses of the state’s giant cor¬ 
porations, particularly the railroads. Hogg’s greatest 
victory was the establishment in 1891—just after he 
was elected governor—of a state railroad commission 
empowered to regulate rates and conditions of service 
throughout Texas. The legality of the commission, at 
first bitterly contested, was confirmed by the u.s. su¬ 
preme COURT in 1894, two years after Hogg’s election 
to a second term as governor. 

Born to aprorainent Texas planter in 1851 but or¬ 
phaned at 12, Hogg was admitted to the bar in 1875 
and gained a statewide reputation as a fearless prose¬ 
cutor after his election (1880) as district attorney for 
the seventh district. Among the measures enacted 
through Hogg’s influence were strong securities and 
municipal-bond laws, and an act designed to prevent 
the creation of great landholding corporations. Hogg 
retired from politics in 1895 and thereafter made a 
fortune in oil discovered on his lands. He died in 1906. 


mmnGm,Eiizabethp.{m8- ) 

One of U.S. Army’s first two woman generals, 
1970/Director, Women’s Army Corps, 1966-71 

The daughter of an Army officer and the sister of three 
West Point graduates, Elizabeth P. Hoisington was a 
logical choice to become one of the u.s. army’s first 
two woman generals when she and anna mae hays, 
then chief of the Army Nurse Corps, were both pro¬ 
moted to brigadier general in 1970. Born in Kansas in 
1918, General Hoisington graduated from the College 
of Notre Dame (Md.) in 1940, entered military service 
as an enlisted woman in 1942 and was commissioned 
2nd lieutenant in the women’s army corps (WAC) in 
1943. She served as executive officer of WAC units in 
London, Paris, Frankfurt and Tokyo from 1944 to 
1950, and after several command assignments in the 
U.S, became colonel and. director of the WACs in 
1966. General Hoisington retired in 1971. 

HOLDING COMPANIES 

Corporations holding enough shares in subsidi¬ 
ary companies to control their operations/ Pro¬ 
liferated after 1890 as means of circumventing 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act/ Curbed by various Su¬ 
preme Court decisions; Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 
1914; Wheeler-RayburnAci, 1985 

Political satirist finley peter dunne said of the 1890 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT, which was severe in intent 
but vague in language, that “what looks like a stone 
wall to a laymen is a triumphal arch to a corporation 
lawyer,” One method by which giant corporate 
TRUSTS successfully circumvented the act’s restrictions 
barring combinations and contracts “in restraint of 
trade or commerce” was to create holding companies. 
A holding company, primarily through exchanges of 
stock, would set out to gain financial control of as 
many subsidiary corporations as possible. Two years 
before the passage of the Sherman Act, New Jersey 
had made holding companies legal; by the late 1890s 
other states had passed similar laws, and holding 
companies soon came to control many industries. 

No one was sure whether the holding company was 
illegal under the Sherman Act, Then, in 1902, “trust- 
busting” President Theodore roosevelt ordered a 
Federal suit against the giant Northern Securities Co,, 
and in 1904 the U.S, Supreme Court ordered that 
the holding company be dissolved, (See northern 
SECURITIES CASE.) A series of subsequent suits was cli¬ 
maxed in 1911 when the high court ordered John d. 
rockefeller’s Standard Oil Co, of New Jersey dis¬ 
solved, forcing its directors to relinquish control over 
numerous subsidiaries. In that same year the Govern¬ 
ment won a partial victory over the American To¬ 
bacco Co„ which the court ordered reorganized. The 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION Act and the CLAYTON 
ANTI-TRUST ACT, both passed in 1914, should have 
strengthened the Government’s antimonopoly arse¬ 
nal, but the court’s majority repeatedly sided with big 
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business in its rulings in antitrust cases so that holding 
companies grew almost unhindered into the 1920s. 

By the device of “pyraraiding”-organizing hold¬ 
ing companies to control other holding companies 
that in turn controlled still other companies—a mas¬ 
sive industry-wide structure could be controlled by a 
comparatively small investment at the top. Before its 
collapse in 1932 samuel insull’s spectacular multi- 
billion-dollar pyramid of power companies con¬ 
trolled an eighth of the nation’s electrical power. The 
collapse of Insull’s pyramid ruined thousands of small 
investors and focused public attention on the holding 
company system then widespread in public utilities. 
(In 1932 the 13 largest such companies controlled 
75 percent of the electrical power industry.) The 
WHEELER-RAYBURN ACT (Public Utility Holding 
Company Act) of 1935 ordered the dissolution of any 
public utility company that practiced financial con¬ 
solidation deemed unnecessary for efiicient opera¬ 
tion. Later, in 1961, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
Du Pont Company’s holding of approximately 25 per¬ 
cent of General Motors stock was illegal. At the same 
time, however, the growth of conglomerates posed 
a new problem for antitrust-law enforcers. 

mium, John Philip {1840-1914) 

Inventor offirstpmctml submarine/ U.S, Navy 

bought Holland underseas craft, 1900 

When Irish-born (1840) schoolteacher and inventor 
John Holland offered one of his designs for an under¬ 
sea craft (see submarines) to the U.S. Navy in 1875, 
it was rejected as the visionary scheme of an impracti¬ 
cal landlubber. But the fenians (Irish Republican 
Brotherhood) thought otherwise, and lent Holland 
financial support to build a full-sized submarine in 
hope of using it one day against the British fleet. The 
result, the cigar-shaped, 31-foot Fenian Ram, 
launched in 1881, was capable of remaining at a depth 
of 60 feet for one hour. Though the Fenians were un¬ 
able to put Holland’s craft to practicaluse, the Navy’s 
interest was at last aroused, and in 1900 it bought the 
inventor’s latest model, appropriately named Hol¬ 
land: a 53-foot long submarine of 75 tons, equipped 
with: a torpedo tube, an internal-combustion engine 
for surface running and an electric motor for sub¬ 
merged cruising, After the successful demonstration 
of this first truly practical submarine, the Navy or¬ 
dered six more craft from Holland, who also designed 
submarines for Japan, Russia and Great Britain. Hol¬ 
land died in 1914, on the eve of the first war in which 
submarines played a major role. (See world war i.) 

HOLLAND LAND COMPANY 

Venture organized by Dutch bankers, 1796/ De¬ 
veloped large land holdings in N. Y. and Pa,/ 

Liquidated, 1846 

A group of Dutch bankers, eager to speculate in 
American lands after the revolutionary war, sent 


an agent, Theophile Cazenove, to the U.S, in 1789, By 
1796 he had arranged the purchase of 1.3 million acres 
in the Genesee Valley of western New York from 
ROBERT morris and another half million acres in 
northwest Pennsylvania from james Wilson, The 
company’s proprietors made extensive plans for at¬ 
tracting settlers by building roads, selling land on 
generous terms, granting loans to craftsmen to set up 
shops and laying out towns. In 1801 the New York 
lands were opened to settlement, and the town of Ba¬ 
tavia (named after the Batavian Republic, as Holland 
was then known) was laid out in the center of the area. 
But the Pennsylvania venture fared less well; squat¬ 
ters there contested the company’s claim.s so heatedly 
that by 1810 it was forced to sell all its holdings in the 
area. The Holland Company’s last American holdings 
were liquidated in 1846; though its profits were small, 
its initiative greatly advanced settlement of the two 
states, 

HOLLYWOOD (see Motion Picture Industry) 

EOlMJeanneM.{1921~ ) 

Director, Women in the Air Force, since 1965/ 

First woman major general in armed forces, 1911 

In 1971 Col. Jeanne M, Holm, director of Women in 
the Air Force (WAF) since 1965, became the first Air 
Force woman to be promoted brigadier general. In 
1973 she was advanced to major general—the first 
woman in the American armed forces ever to, attain 
that rank. General Holm was born in Portland, Ore,, 
in 1921 and became a professional silversmith before 
enlisting in the women’s army corps in 1942. Com¬ 
missioned a 2nd lieutenant in 1943, she commanded 
basic-training units during world war ii. In 1949 
Jeanne Holm transferred to the Air Force and held a 
series of staff positions before becoming WAF direc¬ 
tor. As head of the WAF, General Holm campaigned 
to expand and revitalize that service’s program for 
women and succeeded to the extent that, in many 
cases, Air Force women are completely interchange¬ 
able with men on a job-for-job basis, 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1809-1894) 

Author, physician/Professor at Harvard Medical 

School, 1847-82/Father of Jurist Oliver Wendell 

Holmes 

When Dr, Oliver Wendell Holmes entered his 
HARVARD classroom to lecture on anatomy, he was 
greeted, according to the reminiscences of a onetime 
student, "by a mighty shout and stamp of applause. 
Then silence, and there begins a charming hour of de¬ 
scription, analysis, simile, anecdote [and] harmless 
pun, which clothes the dry bones with poetic im¬ 
agery—” But the fame of the popular Holmes went 
far beyond his lectures and medical writings; he was 
also a poet of some stature, a novelist, biographer and 
essayist. His essays for the Atlantic monthly were 
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later collected in The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
(1858) and several subsequent volumes. 

Born in Cambridge, Mass., in 1809, Holmes re¬ 
ceived his M.D, from Harvard in 1836. A longtime 
professor at Harvard Medical School (1847-82) as 
well as dean (1847-53), Holmes published a number 
of important medical pamphlets including a land¬ 
mark study on the contagiousness of puerperal 
(childbirth) fever. He was an intimate friend of most 
of the leading New England writers of his day—JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL, RALPH WALDO EMERSON and JOHN 
GREENLEAF WHITTIER, among others-and the father 
of the eminent jurist Oliver wendell holmes, 
Holmes died in 1894 at the age of 85, 

HOLMES, Oliver Wendell (1841-1985) 

Jurist/ Son ofwriter-physician Oliver Wendell 
Holmes/ Mass, Supreme Judicial Court Justice 
and Chief Justice, 1882-1902/ U.S, Supreme 
Court Justice, 1902-82/ Noted for his dissents 
from majority opinions 

The first sentence of Oliver , Wendell Holmes’ 1881 
book, The Common Law, provides the key to an un¬ 
derstanding of his half-century of service as a jurist, 
"The life of the law,” Holmes wrote, "has not been 
logic: it has been experience,” Like his colleague on 
the bench, john marshall harlan. Holmes more 
often than not refused to be hobbled by previous 
court decisions or by hoary legal precedent. He won 
for himself the .sobriquet of "the Great Dissenter.” 

Holmes was born in Boston in 1841, the son 
and namesake of writer-physician Oliver wendell 
HOLMES. He graduated from harvard in 1861, fought 
with (he Union Army in the civil war and, returning 
to Harvard Law School, he was admitted to the bar in 
1867. In 1881 a series of lectures Holmes delivered 
was published as The Common Law and brought him 
international fame and a Harvard professorship. In 
December, 1882, he was appointed to the Massachu¬ 
setts Supreme Judicial Court, where he served 20 
years (the last three as Chief Justice), During this pe¬ 
riod Flolmes wrote some 1300 opinions. His elo¬ 
quence so impressed President Theodore roosevelt 
that he appointed the 60-year-old Holmes to the u.s. 
SUPREME COURT in 1902. 

Holmes swiftly made it clear that he was no man’s 
puppet. In the 1904 northern securities case, upon 
which Roosevelt had staked his reputation as a "trust- 
buster,” Holmes’ dissent argued that mere bigness was 
in itself no evidence of restraint of trade. Roosevelt 
was outraged: ‘T could carve out of a banana,” he 
fumed “a judge with more backbone,,,Later, in 
a memorable series of terse dissents, Holmes again 
de monstrated his independence of mind by defending 
the Government’s right to protect labor unions, forbid 
child labor and enact minimum-wage-and-hour 
laws—this at a time when a majority of his Colleagues 
opposed most Government regulation of the econ¬ 
omy and social legislation as unconstitutional. 


In 1919 Holmes, in one of his most eloquent dis¬ 
sents, protested the conviction of Socialists for anti¬ 
war propagandizing, maintaining “that the ultimate 
good,., is better reached by free trade in ideas—that 
the best test of truth i.s the power of the thought to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market., 
Many of Holmes’ dissents during his 30 years on the 
court later became the substance of the court’s major¬ 
ity opinions. Admitting in 1932 that “the time has 
come and I bow to the inevitable,” Holmes resigned 
from the court at 91, He died in Washington three 
years later. 

See Catherine Drinker Bowen: Yankee from Olympus 
and Felix Frankfurter: Mr. Justice Holmes and the 
Supreme Court. 

HOLY NAME SOCIETY 

International Catholic association founded, 
1274/ More than 5 million members, 1970s 

The Holy Name Society, officially known as the Con¬ 
fraternity of the Most Holy Name of God and Jesus, 
is a religious society of the Roman Catholic Church. 
It,was initiated in 1274 in a letter from Pope Greg¬ 
ory X to the master general of the Dominican Or¬ 
der, which entrusted to the Dominicans a crusade to 
teach reverence for the name of Jesus Christ, 

The society, whose U.S. iieadquarters is in New 
York City, began to exert a strong influence on Amer¬ 
ican Catholic laymen in the late 19th century under 
the leadership of a well-known Dominican mission¬ 
ary, Father Charles H. McKenna (1834-1917), Father 
McKenna organized diocesan unions of parish Holy 
Name societies and founded the Holy Name Journal 
in 1907. The organization now has more than five 
million members, 

HOME OWNERS LOAN CORPORATION 

Federal agency/ Saved small urban home- 
owners from foreclosure, 1988-36 

One of President franklin d, rooseveLt’s emer¬ 
gency new deal measures, the Home Owners Loan 
Act of 1933 established the Home Owners Loan Cor¬ 
poration (HOLC) to refinance mortgages on privately 
owned nonfarm houses. The act was passed in the 
depths of the Great Depression, when some 13 mil¬ 
lion Americans were out of work, many homeowners 
were threatened with, foreclosure and many hard- 
pressed lending institutions were faced with failure. 

The PIOLC was eventually authorized to issue up 
to $3 billion in bonds, which were exchanged for 
mortgages and, all other liens up to $14,000. The 
mortgages were then converted into a single first 
mortgage, amortized in monthly installments over 15 
years at low interest rates (5 percent and later 4.5 per¬ 
cent). Before its lending activities were ended, by the 
terms of the Loan Act in 1936, HOLC had given 
financial aid to about one million homeowners—on 
approximately 20 percent of all urban dwellings. 
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llOUm, Winslow {1836-1910) 

America’s most versatile 19th-century artist/ 

Best known for dramatic seascapes in watercolor 

A loner by disposition and an innovator in technique, 
Boston-born (1836) Winslow Homer, who was largely 
self-taught as an artist, is today ranked as one of 
America’s greatest representational painters. In 1855 
Homer was apprenticed to a Boston lithographer,, and 
four years later, at age 23, he moved to New York, 
where he became a free-lance illustrator and corre¬ 
spondent for harper’s weekly. Sent to the front in 
1861 to cover the civil war, Homer produced strong, 
realistic oils of the glories and horrors of battle; these 
war pictures and his later studies of Negro life won 
him international fame. 

After a brief trip to Europe in 1867, Homer re¬ 
turned to the. U.S. to paint such vibrant, French- 
influenced works as “Young Girls Playing Croquet” 

(c, 1871), But as the artist matured, he turned to more 
dramatic subjects; “The Life Line” (1884) shows a 
heroic coastguardsman rescuing a young woman from 
a sinking ship. After a brief interlude in Bermuda and 
Nassau, which became the subject of an innovative 
series of watercolors, Homer returned to his dominant 
man-against-the-sea theme. The famous “Gulf- 
stream” (1899) shows a lone black man adrift in a 
battered boat, surrounded by menacing shark lins. 
Powerful, moving watercolors like this one earned 
Homer critical and public acclaim as the most origi¬ 
nal, vigorous and many-sided American painter of the 
century. Homer died in his Maine studio in 1910. 

HOME RULE (see City Governments) 

HOMESTEAD ACT (i«d2) 

First Federal act distributing public lands to set¬ 
tlers/ Nearly 14 million acres taken up by 1870 

As early as the 1830s, labor groups called for the free 
distribution to settlers of public lands in the West as 
a means of drawing off excess labor from the East and 
causing a rise in wages. By 1848 the free soil party 
had joined in the demand and the party’s presidential 
campaign platform eventually included the declara¬ 
tion: “That the public lands of the United States 
should be granted in limited quantities, free of cost, 
to landless settlers,” Such a policy was opposed by 
Eastern factory owners interested in cheap labor and 
by Southern slave owners, who foresaw that home¬ 
steaders would oppose the extension of slavery. 

Finally, in 1862, when the Southern states had se¬ 
ceded and the republican party (which was com¬ 
mitted to homestead legislation) controlled Congress, 
President abraham Lincoln signed the Homestead 
Act, It provided that any citizen or intended citizen 
who was either 21 years old or the head of a family 
could settle a quarter section (160 acres) of unoccu¬ 
pied public land; he would receive patent to the land 
after five years’ continued residence, Almost immedi¬ 


ately homesteaders began pouring westward to the 
Great Plains, Nearly 14 million acres had been taken 
up by homesteaders by 1870, and more than 80 mil¬ 
lion acres by the turn of the century, (See agricul¬ 
ture; lands, public,) 

See Roy M. Robbins: Our Landed Heritage. 

HOMESTEAD STRIKE (1892) 

Precipitated by union rejection of wage cut at 
Carnegie Steel Co.’s Home.stead, Pa., plant/10 
men killed in battle between Pinkerton guards 
and strikers/ Strike called off, union smashed 

One of the bloodiest and most bitter labor disputes in 
U.S, labor history, the 1892 Homestead strike erupted 
when Carnegie Steel Co. president henry clay, prick 
tried to impose a wage cut at the company’s Home¬ 
stead, Pa,, plant. The Amalgamated Association of 
Steel Workers rejected the cut, and Frick directly 
challenged the union by announcing that he would 
close the plant on July 1 and open it July 6 with non¬ 
union workers. He then prepared for trouble by send¬ 
ing for 300 Pinkerton guards to protect the plant, 
When the Pinkertons arrived from Pittsburgh on two 
barges, July 6, nonunion workers joined union men in 
attacking them. After a pitched battle in which 10 
men—some Pinkertons and some strikers^were 
killed, the Pinkertons surrendered and were allowed 
to leave Homestead by train. On July 12 the Pennsyl¬ 
vania National Guard occupied Homestead, strike¬ 
breakers were hired and Frick opened the plant three 
days later. On Nov, 20 the discouraged, weakened 
union called off the strike. Other steel companies, 
emboldened by Frick’s victory, refused to recognize 
the union and it was smashed. Not until the 1930s was 
an effective steel union, the United Steelworkers of 
America, organized, 

HOm, Philip {1780-1851) 

Whig politician, social observer/ Diary forms 
important record of New York City life, 1828-51 

The son of a poor carpenter, New York City-born 
(1780) Philip Hone did so well in his auction business 
that he was able to retire at 40 with a considerable 
fortune. After touring Europe, Hone took up resi¬ 
dence in a house overlooking Qty Hall Park, where 
he entertained a steady procession of the famous, in¬ 
cluding Daniel WEBSTER, HENRY CLAY, JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS and WASHINGTON IRVING, Hc also dabbled in 
politics, serving briefly as mayor of New York (1825) 
and becoming a local leader in the new whig party. 
But Hone’s place in history rests primarily on the 
two-million-word diary he kept from 1828 until his 
death in 1851. Preserved by the New York Historical 
Society, the journal forms a lively and historically 
valuable portrait of the social, political and cultural 
life of New York City for two decades. It includes de¬ 
tailed descriptions of Hone’s notable friends, Ms fre¬ 
quent trips to the fashionable watering places of the 


day and numerous observations on the New York 
theater, for which Hone had a pas.sion, 

See Allan Nevins, ed.: The Diary of Philip Hone. 

mODffohn Bell {1881-1879) 

Confederate general/ Took command, Army of 
Tennessee, July, 1864/ Re.signed after defeat at 
Nashville, Dec., 1864 

In 1864 Confederate President jefferson davis ap¬ 
pointed John Bell Hood commander of the Army of 
Tennessee, but it was Hood’s sad fate to preside over 
its disintegration. Kentucky-born (1831) and a west 
point graduate (1853), Hood served as a cavalry offi¬ 
cer in Texas until the outbreak of the CIVIL war. He 
thenjoined the South as the hard-fighting commander 
of the rugged “Texas Brigade,” leading daring attacks 
at Gaines’ Mill, Second Bull Run and Antietam. Pro¬ 
moted to major general. Hood served under Gen. 
JAMES LONGSTREET at Gettysburg and was wounded 
in the left arm. Within 11 weeks he was back at the 
front at Chickamauga, where he lost his right leg. 
In February, 1864, the crippled but undaunted 
Hood became a corps commander in Gen. Joseph e, 
Johnston’s Army of Tennessee. But in July, President 
Davis, displeased by the defensive-minded Johnston’s 
continual retreat in the Atlanta campaign, removed 
him and appointed Hood his successor. The combat¬ 
ive Hood fared no better against Gen. william t, 
SHERMAN. Hood reluctantly abandoned Atlanta on 
Sept, I and took the offensive in Tennessee, where his 
army was crippled at the battle of Franklin (Nov. 30) 
and practically wiped out at Nashville (Dec. 15-16) by 
Union forces under Gen. george h, thomas. Taking 
full responsibility for the crushing defeat, Hood asked 
to be relieved of his command and said farewell to his 
troops in January, 1865, He died of yellow fever in 
New Orleans in 1879. 

See John P. Dyer: The Gallant Hood, 

mom, Joseph {1814-1879} 

Union general in Civil War/ Commanded Army 
: of the Potomac, Jan,-June, 1868/ Defeated by 
lee at Chanceliorsville, May, 1868 

“My plans are perfect,” announced “Fighting Joe” 
Hooker in the early spring of 1863, “May God have 
mercy on General Lee, for I will have none.” But at 
the Battle of Chanceliorsville, which should have 
been the apex of Hooker’s career, it was he who hesi¬ 
tated and ROBERT E, LEE who showed no mercy.- 
Massachusetts-born (1814) and a west point grad¬ 
uate (1837), Hooker began his service in the civil 
WAR as a brigadier general of Union volunteers, and 
proved himself as an oMcer during the Peninsular 
Campaign and at Antietam. After the Army of the Po¬ 
tomac under Gen. AMBROSE burnside was badly 
beaten at Fredericksburg in December, 1862, Hooker 
took over the command in January, By May, 1863, he 
had restored sagging morale, and he led a powerful 




9 EOOVm, Herbert Clark 

134,000-man force against Lee’s underfed, poorly 
equipped 60,000 troops at Chanceliorsville, Hooker 
outmaiieuvered Lee at the outset, but then, as he later 
admitted, lost his nerve and let Lee take the initiative. 
Keeping up a bold front against Hooker’s over¬ 
whelming numbers, Lee sent thomas j. (stonewall) 
JACKSON to smash the Union right flank, then forced 
the confused Hooker to retreat northward across the 
Rappahannock River. When Lee took the offensive in 
June, 1863, the edgy Hooker, complaining of a lack of 
reinforcements, asked to be relieved of his command. 
President abraham Lincoln obliged him, and 
Hooker was sent West as a corps commander, fighting 
with, distinction at Chattanooga and during Gen. 
william t. Sherman’s Atlanta campaign in 1864. But 
when Sherman refused to give Hooker command of 
one of the armies under him. Hooker asked to be re¬ 
lieved of duty. Like Lincoln before him,, Sherman 
obliged, and Hooker saw no more action in the war, 
He retired from the Army in 1868 after a stroke and 
died in 1879. 

See Waller H. Hebert: Fighting Joe Hooker. 

EOOUR, Thomas {1586-1647) 

Early Puritan clergyman/ One of founders of 

Hartford, Conn., Colony, 1686/ Chief author of 

FundamentalOrders of Connecticut 

A well-known puritan clergyman in his native En¬ 
gland (born 1586), Thomas Hooker fled to the Col¬ 
onies to escape Stuart persecution, arriving in 
MASSACHUSETTS in 1633, where an eager congregation 
awaited him at Newtown (now Cambridge). Hooker 
soon expressed his objections to Massachusetts’ strict 
theocratic rule, which limited the vote to church 
members, arguing that the “choice of public magis¬ 
trates belongs, unto the people by God’s own ordi¬ 
nance allowance,, , 

In 1636 Hooker was grudgingly permitted to lead a 
party of his parisliioners into the Connecticut wil¬ 
derness, There they founded the settlement of Hart¬ 
ford, where Hooker was pastor until his death in ,1647; 
and there, in 1639, the Connecticut Colony formally 
adopted as its basic law, the fundamental orders of 
CONNECTICUT, largely framed by Hooker, Despite 
their reputation among some historians as an early 
form of “commonwealth democracy,” the Funda¬ 
mental Orders were in fact scarcely less autocratic 
than the Massachusetts laws,, differing only in that 
church membership was not a requirement for voting. 

mONM, Herbert Clark {1874-1964) 

81st President of U.S., 1929-88/ Engineer, 

statesman, huihanitarian/ Headed relief proj¬ 
ects during W.W. 1/ Secretary of Commerce, 

1921-28/ActiveinEuropeanreliefandU.S. gov- 
, ernmental reform, 1940s and 1950s 

Elected to the Presidency in 1928 by an overwhelming 
margin, Herbert Clark Hoover was cast out of office 
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foui‘years later by an even larger margin. Having first 
been hailed as one of the chief architects of the 
prosperity of the 1920s, Hoover had the misfortune fi¬ 
nally to be blamed for the Great Depression (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) that began at the close of the 
decade. Hoover was solely responsible for neither the 
boom nor the bust, but his refusal to permit the Fed¬ 
eral Government to launch massive relief and public- 
works programs to assuage unemployment made his 
1932 defeat all but inevitable. 

The son of a Quaker blacksmith, Hoover was born 
in West Branch, Iowa, in 1874. Orphaned at eight he 
was raised by an uncle in Oregon, and after working 
his way through Stanford University, he graduated in 
1895 with an engineering degree, He quickly estab¬ 
lished himself as a brilliant mining engineer, working 
in China and Europe as well as.the U.S., and by the 
time he was 40, Hoover was a millionnaire. He was 
living in London when world war i broke out in 
1914. There he became director of the American Re¬ 
lief Committee, which helped thousands of stranded 
Americans secure passage home. Then, as chairman 
of the Commission for Relief in Belgium (1915-19), 
he distributed food, medicine and clothing to civilian 
victims of the war in northern France and Belgium, 
and, after America’s entry into the war in 1917, he re¬ 
turned to the U.S. to be appointed Food Administra¬ 
tor. For the next three years he was a tireless worker 
in behalf of millions of war victims, and through his 
efforts as many as 150 million Europeans were fed, 
Hoover emerged from the^ war with a matchless 
reputation for both efficiency and idealism, and 
though little was known of his political views, many 
Democrats considered him a logical successor to 
President WOODROW wilson. Instead, Hoover threw 
in his lot with the Republicans. In 1921 he became 
President warren g, harding’s Secretary of Com¬ 
merce, serving efficiently in that post for the next 
seven years, under both Harding and his successor as 
President, CALVIN cooudge. When President Coo- 
lidge announced in 1928 that he did “not choose” to 
run for reelection. Hoover easily obtained the Re¬ 
publican nomination, and in November he won a 
smashing victory over Democrat Alfred e. smith, 
with an electoral vote of 447 to 87, 

On assuming the Presidency in March, 1929, Hoo¬ 
ver made a statement that was to haunt him for years 
to come. “In no nation,” said the new President, “are 
the fruits of accomplishment more secure,” Only 
seven months later the stock market crashed, and soon 
prosperity had turned into the worst depression 
America had ever known. Like many other politicians 
and business leaders. Hoover was at first unable to 
believe that the crash signaled anything more than a 
temporary economic readjustment. Even after the se¬ 
verity and persistence of the crisis became apparent. 
Hoover was reluctant to take unorthodox measures to 
relieve the sick economy. He was convinced that 
direct relief measures financed by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment would undermine the self-reliance of the Ameri¬ 


can people. Although Hoover reluctantly approved the 
establishment of the federally funded reconstruc¬ 
tion finance corporation in 1932— to lend money 
to hard-pressed enterprises~he could not agree to 
a similar program for hard-pressed individuals 
and their families, Hoover’s Democratic Party foes 
widely publicized columnist will Rogers’ wry com¬ 
ment that “the money was appropriated for the lop 
in hopes that it would trickle down to the needy,” 
By the presidential election of November, 1932, 
Floover’s name was anathema to millions of Ameri¬ 
cans, some of whom now subsisted in tarpaper-shack 
communities dubbed “Hoovervilles,” and Democrat 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT swept the luipless President 
out of office by an electoral vote of 472 to 59, Retiring 
from active politics. Hoover lived on for more than 
three decades, first as a severe critic of the policies of 
his Democratic successors, Roosevelt and harry s, 
TRUMAN, and then once more as a valued public ser¬ 
vant. In 1947 he served as coordinator of the Euro¬ 
pean Food Program, and in the late 1940.S and early 
1950s headed two successive hoover c:ommi.ssion.s, 
which recommended reforms in governmental struc¬ 
ture and operations. When Hoover died in 1964, most 
of the passions surrounding his political career had 
been spent, and he was once again an honored figure 
in American public life. 

See Harris G. Warren: Herbert Hoover and the Great 
Depression, 

HOOVER, / ( John) Edgar {1895-1972) 

Director, Federal Bureau ofliwesiigaiion {FBI}, 
1924-721 Greatly enlarged and modernised bu¬ 
reau/ InstitutedcentralizedfingerprintJik crime 
laboratory and training academy/ Hoover’s mil¬ 
itant anticommunism, iron-handed rule of FBI, 
use of informers and wiretaps made him contro¬ 
versial figure 

J. Edgar Hoover, whose career as director of the fed¬ 
eral BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION (FBI) Spanned 48 
years, was for decades as widely admired in the coun¬ 
try at large as he was hated and feared by his enemies, 
Frequently criticized as a tyrant, egomaniac and 
snooper, he ruled the FBI with an iron hand through 
the terms of eight Presidents—none of whom was 
willing to take the political risk of replacing him, even 
after Hoover reached the mandatory Federal retire¬ 
ment age of 65, But Hoover was also justifiably, 
praised for his major innovations in crime detection 
and prevention, among which were the establishment 
of the FBI’s vast centralized fingerprint file (1925); its 
crime laboratory (1932); and the FBI academy (1935). 
He also established the National Crime Inforraaiion 
Center, a computer network used by 4000 local law- 
enforcement agencies, 

Born in Washington, D.C,, in 1895, Hoover passed 
the bar in 1917 and joined the justice department 
that year as a file reviewer. He became special assist¬ 
ant to Attorney General A. Mi tchell Palmer in 1919 


and made his reputation during the post-World War I 
“Red Scare” by planning and executing mass raids 
against aliens, assembling a card file of 450,000 radi¬ 
cals and developing his first informer network. (See 
PALMER raids.) When Hoover was made head of the 
Justice Department’s Bureau of Investigation in 1924, 
it was—like many Government agencies of the war¬ 
ren G, HARDING era—corrupt and ridden with scan¬ 
dal. Hoover promptly set about reorganizing the bu¬ 
reau on a professional basis and enlarging its scope (it 
was renamed the FBI in 1935). 

During the 1930s Hoover was astute enough to off¬ 
set the glamour often accorded criminals by waging a 
well-publicized war on the most notorious bandits. 
(Hoover’s G-men shot john dillinger, “Pretty Boy” 
Floyd and “Baby Face” Nelson; in 1936 Hoover per¬ 
sonally led the raid that caught Alvin Karpis, who was 
wanted for murder and kidnapping.) In later years 
Hoover concentrated on his tenacious (and, to some 
critics, overzealous) campaign against communism, 
gathering dossiers not only on public enemies butalso 
on public officials and private citizens; he was more 
than once accused of leaking damaging information 
to silence his critics. The FBI was responsible for 
bringing to trial the accused in the rosenberg case, 
and Hoover himself wrote extensively on communism 
{Masters of Deceit, 1958, and^ Study of Communism, 
1962). Throughout his career Hoover demanded, and 
received, complete loyalty from his subordinates and 
he continued as FBI director—despite increasing de¬ 
mands to replace him-until his death in May, 1972, 
See William W. Twriier,'Hoover’s F.B.L; The Man and 
the Myth. 

HOOVER COMMISSION 

Boardest. by Congress, 1947, under former Pres¬ 
ident Herbert Hoover, to advise on reorganisa¬ 
tion of Executive Branch of Governmeni 

Alarmed by the growing expense and inefficiency of 
the vast Federal Government, Congress, in 1947, 
unanimously authorized the creation of the Commis¬ 
sion on Organization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. The board, which seated six Democrats 
and six Republicans, became popularly known as the 
Hoover Commission after President harry s, tru- 
MAN appointed former President Herbert hoover its 
chairman, 

The commission was charged with limiting Gov¬ 
ernment expenditures and defining “Executive func- 
lions, services and activities,” and one of its 19 reports 
led to the important Reorganization Act of 1949, 
authorizing the President to reorganize the Executive 
Branch for greater efficiency, A second Hoover Com¬ 
mission, sitting from 1953 to, 1955 under President 
DWIGHT d. EISENHOWER, made recommendations on 
policy as well as organization. Proposals of the two 
commissions later resulted in the fomration of the 
DEPARTMENT OF DFiFENSE and the DEPARTMENT, OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION AND welfare. 


HOOVER DAM 

One of world’s largest multipurpose dams, on 
Cohrado River at Nevada-Arizona border/ 
Completed, 1956/ Usedfor hydroelectric power, 
irrigation/ Created 115-mik-iong Lake Mead 

A monumental feat of engineering, the 726-foot-high, 
1244-fooHong Hoover Dam-the key unit of the 
various hydroelectric projects on the Colorado 
RIVER— is one of the world’s largest dams and one of 
its greatest single suppliers of hydroelectric power, 
The $385-million project (once known as Boulder 
Dam but renamed in 1947 to honor former President 
HERBERT HOOVER), Completed in 1936 by the U.S, Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation, irrigates more than a million 
acres in California, Arizona and Nevada. The dam 
also forms the 115-mile-long Lake Mead, a major 
water-storage basin and recreation area which attracts 
some four million visitors a year, 

The project, on the Arizona-Nevada border below 
GRAND canyon, took slx years to complete and was 
directed by industrialLst henry j. kaiser. By regulat¬ 
ing the flow of the Colorado, the dam has made possi¬ 
ble the construction of a giant aqueduct capable of 
supplying water to 10 million people in Los Angeles 
and surrounding communities, 

HOVE, Bob {Leslie Townes) {1905- ) 

Broadway, Hollywood, radio and television co¬ 
median/ Entertainer of U.S. Armed Services 
since 1941 

The stand-up performer who brought the rapid-fire 
comic monologue to its present state as the stock in 
trade of American comedians (“They once timed me 
at 44 jokes in four minutes”), Bob Hope has had two 
fabulously successful careers: one in vaudeville, films, 
radio and television; the other in his continent- and 
island-hopping tours to entertain U.S. servicemen 
abroad in the course of the nation’s three foreign wars 
over the past 30 years, 

For many people Hope seems quintessentially 
American. He was, in fact, born Leslie Townes Hope 
ill England, in 1903, the son of a stonemason who 
emigrated to Cleveland with his family when Hope 
was only four. As a boy .Hope learned the rudiments 
of his trade almost by accident; singing lessons from 
his mother, tap dancing from a high school teacher, 
After an abortive attempt at boxing, Hope and a 
friend, teamed as “Two Diamonds in the Rough,” 
began the arduous vaudeville circuit in small theaters 
around the country. In 1932 he appeai'ed in Ballyh oo, 
his first real success in a Broadway musical. Many 
others, including Roberta (1933) and ZiegfieldFollies, 
(1936), followed, and by 1938 Hope had his own radio 
program, and a Hollywood contract. The 1939 film 
The Cat and the Canary established his fame as a 
movie comedian; in 1940, with Bing Crosby and Dor¬ 
othy Lamour, he made J/ie Road to Singapore-th 
first of the popular “Road” series. In the 1970s he de- 
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voted most of his time to guest appearances on televi¬ 
sion and his own special TV programs. 

HOPEDALE COMMUNITY 

Utopian community founded in Mass., 1841/ 

Gradually became industrial center 

One of the new wave of communal societies that 
flourished in the mid-19th century (see brook farm; 
ONEIDA community), Hopedale Community was 
founded by Universalist minister Adin Ballou (1803- 
1890) in IMl, when he and 31 followers bought 250 
acres of land near Milford, Mass, The members organ¬ 
ized the venture as a joint-stock company and bound 
themselves to abstain from killing, irachastity, liquor 
and all military or civic activities, including voting, 
The community established farms, small industries, a 
school and a library, and for a time prospered, in¬ 
creasing its holdings to 600 acres and its membership 
to 110 by 1856. But in that same year growing debts 
forced Hopedale to abandon its idealistic character. 
The two major stockholders withdrew their funds 
from the community, investing them instead in the 
Hopedale Manufacturing Company, which gradually 
transformed the town into a prosperous industrial 
center and ended what the Reverend Ballou had 
called “an attempt to realize the Kingdom of God on 
earth,” 

See Mark Holloway: Heavens on Earth: Utopian 
Communities in America, 1680-1880. 

HOPI INDIANS (see Indian Tribes) 

EO?mS,Esek{1718M802) 

Commanded Continental Navy in Revolutionary 

War, 1775-77 

An energetic, aggressive shipmaster and former pri¬ 
vateer, Rhode Island-born (1718) Esek Hopkins was 
appointed commander in chief of the newly formed 
Continental Navy in December, 1775, at the behest of 
his influential brother, Stephen hopkins. The latter, 
a member of the continental congress, had helped 
organize the fleet to protect American commerce in 
the revolutionary WAR, 

In January, 1776, Hopkins sailed with eight hastily 
converted warships for the Bahamas, where he cap¬ 
tured sorely needed munitions from the British at 
New Providence. On his return he captured a British 
schooner and brig, but his fleet was badly mauled in 
an encounter with a simple British frigate, Glasgow, in 
Long Island Sound, Hopkins was formally censured 
by the Congress for having failed to follow his original 
instructions to attack the enemy ofif the Virginia and 
Carolina coasts. After the British bottled up most of 
the American'fleet in Narragansett Bay, Hopkins- 
beset by criticism from all sides—was suspended from 
command (March, 1777), Many believed Hopkins 
had been unfairly treated, and he himself remained 
devoted to the patriot cause. He died in 1802, 


EO?mS, Harry Lloyd (1890-1946) 

New Deal administrator and presidential advi¬ 
ser/ Special envoy inW.W.U 

When an aide suggested to Harry Hopkins a relief 
program that would “work out in the long run,” Hop¬ 
kins snapped back, “People don’t eat in the long run— 
they eat every day.” This brusque comment was typi¬ 
cal of the Iowa-born (1890) and -educated social 
worker turned bureaucrat who saw his job, during the 
depression-ridden 1930s, as an employer for millions 
of jobless Americans. Coming to Washington with 
President franklin d. roosevelt in 1933, Hopkins 
held a number of positions in the new deal, in¬ 
cluding head of the federal emergency relief ad¬ 
ministration (1933--35) and then of the works 
progress administration (1935-38), as well as Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce (1938-40). Critics accused Hop¬ 
kins of extravagance, but he provided jobs for some 
eight million people. During world war ii Hopkins, 
by then a close associate of the President and living in 
the White House,.became Roosevelt’s closest adviser, 
often serving as his special envoy in conferences with 
leaders of the Allied powers. His ability to get at the 
heart of problems caused Winston Churchill to dub 
him “Lord Root of the Matter,” After President 
Roosevelt’s death in 1945, Hopkins served as an ad¬ 
viser to President harry s. truman for a time, but ill 
health forced his retirement, Hopkins died in 1946. 

EOnmS, Mark (1802-1887) 

Educator/ President, Williams College, 1836-72 

In tribute to his old Williams College professor, Mark 
Hopkins, james a. garfield once remarked that the 
ideal college would merely consist of Mark Hopkins 
on one end of a log and a student on the other, In an 
age that honored the businessman and industrialist 
and saw in the accumulation of personal wealth a sign 
of high virtue, Massachusetts-born (1802) Williams 
graduate (1824) Mark Hopkins became a leading ad¬ 
vocate in higher education of the business ethos. 
From 1830 until his death in 1887, Flopkins taught 
moral philosophy at his alma mater, lecturing that 
men “should be employed in accumulating property 
honestly,” and damning , the purely contemplative 
life as “the cause... of inefficiency or idleness.” 
Although neither an innovative philosopher nor a 
distinguished scholar, Hopkins was a magnetic 
teacher, and as president of Williams (1836-72) 
showed himself to be a remarkably progressive and 
able administrator, 

EOmmS, Stephen (1707-1785) 

Colonial governor of R.1, 1750s, 1760s/ Signer ' 

of Declaration of Independence, 1776 

In 1773, after the issue of an arrest order for Rhode 
Island patriots who had burned the British patrol ves¬ 
sel Gaspee, Stephen Hopkins, then chief justice of the 


Colony’s superior court, swore that he would “neither 
apprehend” anyone responsible “nor suffer any exe¬ 
cuting officer of the colony to do it,” This was a typical 
stance for the Rhode Island-born (1707) onetime 
farmer who had served nine terms as the Colony’s 
governor in the 1750s and 1760s. A close friend of 
benjamin franklin, Hopkins, like Franklin, was an 
outspoken critic of British policy in America. In his 
Rights of the Colonies Examined (1765), Hopkins de¬ 
clared that taxation of an unconsenting people was 
tyranny. As a delegate to the second continental 
congress, Hopkins was a signer of the declaration 
OF independence (1776) and was instrumental in es¬ 
tablishing the American Navy. Forced by ill health to 
retire from national political life in late 1776, Hopkins 
returned to Rhode Island where he remained an ac¬ 
tive public figure until his death in 1785, 

See David S. lovejoy: Rhode Island Politics and the 
American Revolution. 

HOPPE, Willie (William Frederick) (1887-1959) 

Widely considered world's greatest billiard 

player/ Won first world title at 18 

Because he was too short to reach the table without 
help, eight-year-old Willie Hoppe took along a box to 
stand on during his first barnstorming tour as a pocket 
billiard (pool) player in 1895. Born in Cornwall-on- 
Hiidson, N.y,, in 1887, William Frederick Hoppe 
learned the fundamentals of pocket billiards by prac¬ 
ticing on a battered table in his father’s hotel. After his 
1895 tour Hoppe learned to play billiards, the pocket¬ 
less game, and by the time he was 18, he had won his, 
first world title. In nearly a half century of play Hoppe 
toured the world frequently, giving demonstrations of 
his expertise and capturing some 50 world titles. He 
was generally rated the best billiard player of his day, 
and some thought him the best of all time, Hoppe re¬ 
tired in 1952 and died seven years later. 

EOm%Edward(1882-1967) 

Renowned painter of American scene/ Exhibited 

in Armory Show, 1913/ Called the "painter of 

loneliness" 

One of the foremost American realists of the modern 
period, Edward Hopper created a deeply native mode 
of poetic painting. His starkly realistic, somber oils— 
often depicting empty city streets and finely detailed 
interiors—display a highly individual quality of lone¬ 
liness, of almost unearthy calm. Born in Nyack, N, Y., 
in 1882, Hopper studied at the New York School ,of 
Art under Robert Henri, leader of the Ashcan 
school. (See art.) After brief periods in Europe and 
New England, HoppeiTived and worked in New York 
City for the rest of his life, exhibiting at the revolu¬ 
tionary ARMORY SHOW there in 1913. A taciturn and 
withdrawn man, he was little influenced by changing 
fashions in art (but was himself an influential precur¬ 
sor of contemporary pop art,styles). His best-known 


work, “Early Sunday Morning” (1930)j at New York’s 
Whitney Museum, depicts a small-town street bathed, 
in the stark light of early morning and clearly illus¬ 
trates why Hopper was called the “painter of loneli¬ 
ness,” He died in 1967. 

HORSE RACING 

First race course in Colonies est., 1665/ First 
Thoroughbred imported, 1730/ Grand Circuit of 
harnessracingorganhed, 1873/Kentucky Derby 
begun, 1875/Jockey Club formed, 1894 

Often called the “sport of kings,” horse racing is the 
oldest organized sport in America as well as the lead¬ 
ing spectator attraction: Close to 80 million people 
visit the nation’s racetracks each year, Informal racing 
flourished in the middle decades of the 17th century ‘ 
in Virginia, Maryland and the Carolinas among set¬ 
tlers who had brought mounts from, Britain. In those 
early days an open field or astretch of road served as 
a racecourse on which the Colonists ran their mounts 
to settle rivalries, win wagers or just for pure sport. It 
was not until 1665, however, that the first horse-racing 
track was laid out. Established by Col, Richard Nic- 
olls, the first English governor of New York, the 
course covered two miles on a site near the present 
town of Hempstead, Long Island. 

By 1730 there were a number of tracks in the British 
Colonies, and that year the first Thoroughbred, the 
stallion Bullee Rock, was imported from England, 
where the breed originated. During the following 
century, more than 300 Thoroughbred stallions and 
mares were imported to establish the foundations of 
American Thoroughbred racing. 

In the last half of the 19th century, horse racing in 
America underwent a period of vast expansion. The 
famous track at Saratoga Springs, N.Y (site of rac¬ 
ing’s Hall of Fame), was established in 1863, and 12 
years later, in 1875, the, Churchill Downs track in 
Louisville, Ky., was opened with the first running of 
the Kentucky Derby, The spread of horse racing was 
accompanied by many abuses, including the “fixing’? 
of races in the interests of gamblers, and unsportsman¬ 
like conduct in the running of events.. To :curb such 
abuses horsemen in 1894 organized the Jockey,Club, 
which governs the sport and sets standards of conduct, 
Increasingly popular in the U.S, is harness raeitig, 
in which Standardbred horses use one of two gaits— 
trotting or ,pacing-as they pull a rider sitting in a 
lightweight cart called a sulky. Standardbred horses 
can be traced back to the Thoroughbred Messenger, 
imported from Britain in 1788. Harness racing had 
its beginnings'on Long Island in 1806. In 1873,a 
Grand Circuit, of four leading Eastern tracks, was 
formed. This circuit was expanded to include 22 
tracks in 10 states and two Canadian provinces. 

Quarter horse racing, in which specially bred horses 
compete over distances up to a quarter of a mile, is 
popular in the Southwest and Far West, The winning 
purse for the All American Futurity quarter horse 
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race, held each year at Ruidoso, N.M., is the largest 
in all horse racing, 

With Thoroughbred and harness racing now legal¬ 
ized in 28 states, parimutuel betting has risen to a rec¬ 
ord total of more than S6 billion annually. The 28 rac¬ 
ing states reap tax returns of $500 million yearly, 

HOSPITALS 

First hospital in Colonies est. in New Amsterdam, 
1658/ First general hospital est. Philadelphia, 
1752/ More than 7000 hospitals in US., caring 
for over 50 million inpatients, 1970s 

The first hospital in the Colonies was established by 
the DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY at New Amsterdam 
in 1658, This hospital was not open to the general 
public but was reserved for sick or wounded soldiers 
and company-owned slaves. This and other early Co¬ 
lonial hospitals became dumping grounds for soci¬ 
ety’s pariahs, pesthouses where , those afflicted by 
communicable diseases, such as smallpox, could be 
confined to die or to recover according to the whims 
of nature, Not until 1752 was something approaching 
a modern hospital established; this was Pennsylvania 
Hospital in Philadelphia, founded by Dr, thomas 
BOND. Bond had studied hospitals in Britain, and he 
secured the fund-raising capabilities of benjamin 
FRANKLIN to help him finance the institution. After 
the University of Pennsylvania Medical School was 
established in 1765, it became closely linked with 
Pennsylvania Hospital, beginning the tradition of 
teaching hospitals. 

Although Dr., Bond pointed the way, most of the 
Colonies were slow to follow Pennsylvania’s example. 
Among the small number of general hospitals opened 
during the next 75 years were some that have sur¬ 
vived to the present day; these include New York 
Hospital (1791), Massachusetts General Hospital 
(1811) and New Haven Hospital (1826). The great ex¬ 
pansion of hospital services did not really begin until 
the onset of urbanization in the mid-19th century, 
Then, numerous state and publicly financed local 
hospitals were established, providing care for the 
aged, the poor, the infirm and victims of contagious 
diseases. 

In the early 1970s there were approximately 7100 
hospitals in the U.S., classified according to owner¬ 
ship. These included government-run hospitals (Fed¬ 
eral, state, city and county), nonprofit voluntary 
(operated by charitable agencies and religious bodies) 
and proprietary (profit-making business ventures). 
Together these hospitals annually cared for some 33 
million inpatients at a cost of nearly $29 billion, 

HOUDINI, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) (1874-1926) 

Internationalfy celebrated magician and master 
of escape/ Exposedfraudulent mediums 

Bom .Ehrich Weiss, the son of a rabbi, at Appleton, 
Wis, (1874), Harry Houdini took his stage name from 


a famous French magician, Robert Houdin, He ran 
away from home at 12, and an early fascination with 
magic tricks eventually gave way to his specialty- 
spectacular demonstrations of the art of escape. Hou¬ 
dini could, and did, free himself from chains and 
handcuffs, ropes and straitjackets, bank safes, prison 
cells and even sealed chests underwater. The “Hand¬ 
cuff King” was also noted for his determined exposure 
of fradulent mediums, claiming that there was no 
spiritualistic phenomenon he could not duplicate by 
natural means. Houdini wrote a number of books on 
magic, among them Miracle Mongers and Their 
Methods (1920), and at his death in 1926 he left his 
extensive and valuable library on magic to the Library 
of Congress. 

mmi, Edward Mandell (1858-1958) 

Adviser to President Woodrow Wilson, 1915-19/ 
Helped write Wilson's Fourteen Points/ Dele¬ 
gate at Paris Peace Conference, 1919 

During much of President woodrow Wilson’s Ad¬ 
ministration, the second most powerful man in 
America was probably Edward Mandell House, 
whom Wilson once called “my second personality.” 
Born in Texas in 1858, “Colonel” House (a title given 
to him by Texas Gov. james s. hogg) was a man of 
independent wealth who became active in his state's 
politics. In 1911 House was introduced to New Jersey 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson, a rising power in the Demo¬ 
cratic Party. The Colonel soon became Wilson’s clos¬ 
est adviser, a role he continued to play after Wilson 
became President, During world war i House 
served as a special envoy in negotiations to end the 
war, and after the U.S. entered the conflict, he helped 
draft Wilson’s fourteen points. A delegate at the 
Paris Peace Conference (1919), House sided with 
Britain and France and influenced Wilson—some¬ 
what against his will—to accept a harsher peace for 
Germany, which caused the House-Wilson friendship 
to cool. They never met after 1919, and House retired 
from public life, emerging briefly as an adviser to 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT in tile 1932 presidential cam¬ 
paign. House died in New York in 1938. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U.S. 

Lower house of Congress/ Established by Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, 1787/ Only Federal body 
originally intended to be popularly elected/ 
Number of representatives from each stale based 
on state's population/ First met, 1789, with 65 
members/ Current membership limited to 455/ 

All revenue-raising bills originate in House/ 
Most work of body done in committees 

Together with the senate, or upper house, the House 
of Representatives, or lower house, forms the legisla¬ 
tive branch of the U.S. Government. Created by the 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION of 1787, the House was 
intended to be the only popularly elected body of the 
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Federal Government. Unlike the Senate, in which all 
states regardless of size were assigned two members, 
the House was to reflect population size—with the 
more populous states receiving greater representation 
than the smaller ones. When the House first met in 
1789, it had 65 members; but as the country’s popula¬ 
tion and the number of states in the Union grew, so 
did the complement of the House. Today the number 
of Representatives is limited by statute to 435. After 
each CENSUS the House is reapportioned to reflect 
population changes, some states losing representa¬ 
tion, others gaining. Within the states, congre.ssional 
DISTRICTS are drawn up by the legislatures, A 1964 
Supreme Court decision mandated that state legisla¬ 
tures create congressional districts of ,sub.stantially 
equal population. If a legislature fails to act within a 
reasonable period, a Federal court can do the job. 

The CONSTITUTION requires that a represen tative be 
at least 25 years of age, be a resident of the state from 
which he is elected (though he need not live in the 
district) and. have held U.S, citizenship for at least 
seven years, Members of the House are elected in No¬ 
vember of even-numbered years and are seated the 
following January for a two-year term. Under the 
Constitution the House is given the right to originate 
all revenue-raising bills. But these measures are usu¬ 
ally rewritten by the Senate Finance Committee and 
are further revised during debate on the floor of Con¬ 
gress. As in the Senate, comparatively little work is 
accomplished on the floor with the entire House in 
session; rather, it is in committees that most of the 
legislative tasks are performed. There are 22 regular, 
or “standing,” committees, 130 subcommittees and 
various joint committees, which include senators. 
Special committees are appointed from time to time 
to conduct investigations. Most standing committees 
have from 30 to 40 members; the majority party has 
the most members on all of them. 

Of the standing committees the most important are: 
Ways and Means, which oversees tax measures; Ap¬ 
propriations, which has jurisdiction over bills that 
provide money to Government agencies; Armed 
Services, which is responsible for matters relating to 
national defense; and Rules, which determines how 
and when a bill comes to the House floor for debate 
and a vote. The chairmen of these and all other com¬ 
mittees are always members of the majority party, 
They gain and hold their posts through seniority and 
exercise enormous influence in determining what leg¬ 
islation will be considered. Great power is also 
wielded by the Speaker of the House, Elected by the 
majority party’s vote, the speaker-by his personal 
influence and prerogatives under House rules—plays 
a vital role either in clearing or in bottling up pro¬ 
posed measures. Other important House figures are 
(he majority leader and the minority leader, who 
with Their assistants, the majority and minority 
whips, line up votes for measures favored by their 
respective parties. 

As conceived by the framers Of the Constitution, the 


House was to have been responsive to the will of the 
whole people and resistant to the demands of factions. 
But with the rise of political parties, which the 
Founding Fathers had not anticipated, power tended 
to become concentrated in the majority party, which 
in the post-civiL war period placed almost dictatorial 
powers in the hands of the Speaker, The worst abuses 
were corrected in 1910, when .some of the Speaker’.s 
most arbitrary powers, such as those over committee 
appointments, were taken from him by a vote of the 
House membership, (See cannon, Joseph g.). 
Among its other duties the House has the responsi¬ 
bility of electing a President if the electoral col¬ 
lege fails to give any candidate a majority of votes. 
In such cases, each state delegation casts a single vote. 
House votes in 1801 and 1825 decided the elections of 
Presidents thomas jefferson and john quincy 
ADAMS respectively. The House also has the power to 
institute impeachment proceedings against Federal 
officials, though the Senate tries such cases. 

In 1973 congressmen earned ,$42,500 annually and 
received free office space, secretarial help and mailing 
privileges. 

See George B. Galloway: History of the House of 
Representatives. 

HOUSING, PUBLIC 

State government financing began, 1917/ First 
Federal Government financing, 1918/ Federal 
involvement in public housing enlarged during 
Great Depression and W.W. 11/ 900,000 units 
built, 1949-70 

At his inauguration for a second term, in January, 
1937, President franklin d. roosevelt remarked; “I 
see one-third of a nation ill-housed,..” The clear 
implication of the President’s inaugural address was 
that he acknowledged the Government’s responsibil¬ 
ity to insure decent housing for America’s citizens. 
And in fact Roosevelt’s new deal had already begun 
to shoulder a portion of that burden. In 1934 the fed¬ 
eral HOUSING administration (FHA) had been 
created to stimulate residential construction by guar¬ 
anteeing private home mortgages. In the same period 
the works PROGRESS administration (WPA), under 
the leadership of harry hopkins, initiated a program 
to replace slums with federally built public housing. 
Between 1934 and 1937, some 22,000 housing units 
were built in 37 cities. The WPA program ended in 
1937 after a Federal court decision declared the 
effort unconstitutional. Thereafter, Federal efforts in 
the housing field shifted to providing financial aid to 
local and state authorities, who undertook the con¬ 
struction of public housing. 

The Roosevelt initiatives in the field of Govern¬ 
ment-financed housing had some precedents, how¬ 
ever slight. Public financing of housing construction 
began in Massachusetts in 1917, when the state gov¬ 
ernment built ,a few homes to sell to slum-dwelling 
workers. Federal aid began as a world wart emer- 
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gency measure, with the U.S. Government building 
several thousand dwellings for defense workers in 
1918 and 1919. During the 1920s, however, most pub¬ 
lic housing proj ects ground to a halt, and not until the 
1930s was there renewed interest in such programs, 

With the passage of the Housing Act in 1949, the 
Federal Government outlined a national goal of pro¬ 
viding “a decent home and suitable living environ¬ 
ment for every American family.” Later housing acts, 
notably those of 1954,1965 and 1966, expanded the 
Federal Government’s role, givingit responsibility for 
regenerating city housing under such projects as 
URBAN RENEWAL. With the Creation of the depart-: 
MENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT (HUD)' 

in 1965, nearly all Federal programs related to hous¬ 
ing and urban problems were brought under one ad¬ 
ministrative agency. 

From the passage of the 1949 Housing Act until the 
early 1970s, the Federal Government financed, in 
whole or in part, the construction of some 900,000 
low-rent public housing units, and between fiscal 1949 
and fiscal 1970, it disbursed some $4.4 billion in vari¬ 
ous projects related to housing. Despite such impres¬ 
sive figures, only about 10 percent of eligible families 
actually live in public housing. In recent years the 
whole philosophy of building massive public-housing 
projects has come into question, experience often 
showing that such projects are likely to turn very 
quickly into slums. To solve this problem , there has 
been experimentation with “scatter-site housing”: 
small publicly financed developments set into mid¬ 
dle-class areas, In general, these experiments have 
met with determined resistance on the part of mid¬ 
dle-class homeowners- who have been fearful that 
such public housing would inevitably overload local 
schools, change the character of neighborhoods and 
cause a decline in real estate values, 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
DEPARTMENT OF 

Created, 1965, as Cabinet-level department to 

coordinate Federal programs in housing, urban 

problems/Robert C. Weaver, first Negro Cabinet 

member, appointed first Secretary, 1966 

In post-World War II decades America’s burgeoning 
cities and suburbs tended more and more to coalesce 
into giant urban areas, and by 1965 more than 70 per¬ 
cent of the U.S, population, once primarily rural, 
lived in the cities and their suburbs. Such vast popu¬ 
lation concentrations have given rise to urban prob¬ 
lems on an enormous scale, and initially the Federal 
Government attempted to cope with them by launch¬ 
ing no fewer than 115 separate housing and urban de¬ 
velopment programs—an unwieldy bureaucratic tan¬ 
gle that no one could hope to manage. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Develop-, 
ment (HUD) was created by Congress on Aug, 31, 
1965, to coordinate Federal action on the problems of 
cities through a Cabinet-level executive department. 


Its first head was Robert c. weaver, former adminis¬ 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
whose appointment made him the flrstNegro Cabinet 
member in U.S, history. 

From its inception HUD has attempted to make 
sense of the chaotic Federal, state and local legislation 
involving the nation’s cities and to reverse the trend 
that has made urban areas—increasingly the reposi¬ 
tory for the nation’s poor—decaying and dangerous 
places to live. Among the programs administered by 
HUD have been those for urban renewal, public 
HOUSING, housing for the elderly and handicapped 
and urban “beautification,” 

Congress in 1968 gave the department support with 
the passage of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act, which provided $5.3 billion to subsidize the con¬ 
struction and rehabilitation, over a 10-year period, of 
some six million apartments and single-family homes 
for poor families and those of “moderate” incomes. 
But the program was beset in the early 1970s by evi¬ 
dence of shoddy construction, profiteering by get- 
rich-quickreal estate developers and mismanagement 
of public housing developments in some urban slum 
areas. As a result, the Government moved tentatively 
toward expanding its program of rent supplement.s 
—giving low-income families money with which to 
find their own private housing and to help pay their, 
rents—instead of depending on a Federal agency to 
operate subsidized housing for them. 

HOUSTON, Aumwe/(7793-/565) 

Hero of war for Texas’ independence from Mex¬ 
ico, 1836/ U.S, congressman, 1823-27/ Gover¬ 
nor of Tenn., 1827-29/ President of Republic of 
Tex., 1836-38; 1841-44/ U.S. senator, 1846-59/ 
Governor of Tex., 1859-61/ Deposed for refusal 
to back Confederacy in Civil War 

Sam Houston’s varied career as a frontiersman, .sol¬ 
dier, adopted Cherokee, politician and liberator of 
Texas was as colorful as the man himself. Tall, rugged 
and dramatic in manner, Houston ultimately sacri¬ 
ficed his political career for his principles when, as 
governor of Texas; he refused to join the Confeder¬ 
acy; he was bitterly denounced and forced to resign. 

Born in Virginia (1793), Houston moved with his 
family to Blount County, Term., in 1807, Soon he left 
home and spent three years with the Cherokee In¬ 
dians, who called him The Raven and later formally 
adopted him. In 1814 he was severely wounded while 
serving under Andrew jackson in the Creek wars, 
(See INDIAN WARS.) Houston was admitted to the bar 
a few months after leaving the military in 1818 and 
was soon attracted to Tennessee politics, After win¬ 
ning two terms in Congress as a Democrat (1823-27), 
he was elected governor of Tennessee in 1827, But 
when his young wife suddenly deserted him in 1829, 
Houston resigned the go vernorship and wen t again to 
live with the Cherokees, this time as a government 
trader in what is now Oklahoma.^ ' - 


By 1833 Houston had moved on to Texas and was 
soon caught up in the growing agitation among the 
Texans for independence from .Mexico; in 1835 he 
was made commander of the small Texas revolution¬ 
ary army then being organized. In April, 1836, Hous¬ 
ton, in the greatest triumph of his career, smashed the 
much larger army of Gen. antonio lopez de santa 
anna in a surprise attack at the San Jacinto River, 
capturing half of Santa Anna’s force—including the 
Mexican general himself Having thus assured the 
republic’s independence, he was elected its first presi¬ 
dent in 1836, He served two terms (1836-38; 1841-44). 

After Texas joined the Union (1845), Houston 
served as one of its two senators for nearly 14 years 
(1846-59) but was finally defeated because of his 
strong pro-Union stand on national issues. Drawing 
uponhis greatreservoir of personal popularity, he was 
nonetheless elected governor of the state in 1859. 
When the people of Texas voted to secede from the 
Union two years later, Houston adamantly refused to 
support the Confederacy. He was forced out of office 
in March, 1861, and retired to private life. He turned 
down a request to run again for governor in 1863, in 
the midst of the civil war, and died in July of that 
year, The city of Houston, Texas- near the site of the 
battle of San Jacinto—was named in his honor. 

See Marquis James: The Rmn. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Founded, 1836/ Named for Gen. Sam Houston/ 
Today Texas’ largest city and nation’s sixth lar¬ 
gest/ 1970pop., more than 1.2 million/ Growth 
followed arrival of railroads, 1870s; discovery of 
oil, 1901; dredging of deepwater ship channel, 
1912-14/ Noted today as Southwest’s refining 
and manufacturing center, home of Manned 
Spacecraft Center 

The founding of Houston—the largest city in Texas, 
the sixth largest in the U.S., the nation’s most rapidly 
growing city and its third largest seaport—was almost 
an accident. In 1832 two New York land speculators, 
Augustus C, and John K. Allen, went to Texas with the 
idea of building a city on Galveston Island. Their plan 
failed because of legal problems, so as second choice 
the brothers turned to a desolate stretch of prairie 
some 50 miles inland. There in 1836 they bought sev¬ 
eral thousand acres for $5000, named the site after 
Gen. SAMUEL Houston, the hero of Texas indepen¬ 
dence, and promptly offered the land for sale, boasting 
in an advertisement that the proposed town would 
become “beyond all doubt, the great interior com¬ 
mercial emporium of Texas.” Improbably, John Allen 
persuaded the Texas Congress to move the capital of 
the then-independent Lone Star Republic from Co¬ 
lumbia to Houston in 1837, the year the muddy little 
town was incorporated as a city. (In 1839 the capital 
was moved to Austin, but it was briefly returned to 
Houston, 1842-45.) In its early days Houston was 
beset by disastrous fires and recurrent yellow fever 


epidemics (one of which, in 1867, almost wiped out 
the population). But Houston’s inhabitants had a de¬ 
termined faith in their city as the future “Chicago of 
the South.” 

That faith was rewarded with the coming of the first 
out-of-state railroad connection in 1873, the inaugu¬ 
ration of Houston-to-New Orleans passenger service 
in 1880 and the opening of a direct freight connection 
to San Francisco in 1882. The discovery of oil in 1901 
soon made the surrounding county the state’s 
wealthiest, but the city’s greatest expansion came after 
a deepwater ship channel was dredged along a natural 
waterwayfrom Flouston to GalvestonBay in 1912-14, 
(Today some 4250 ships visit the port yearly, and 
about 11,000 oil wells are in operation in the area,) 
Houston continued to flourish during the Depression 
of the 1930s, reflecting the truth of the nickname 
coined by its Chamber of Commerce: “The City the 
Depression Forgot.” 

Houston’s population jumped from 596,000 m 1950 
to more than 1.2 million in 1970, Its current boom is 
largely attributable to its position as the Southwest’s 
leading refining and manufacturing center and its 
proximity to the Maimed Spacecraft Center, a $250 
million Federal complex covering 1620 acres 22 miles 
south of the city, Houston is also the home of the 
world-renowned Texas Medical Center; the Astro¬ 
dome, largest enclosed sports stadium in the U.S.; the 
Houston Grand Opera and an ever-growing number 
of art museums, theaters and concert halls, 

HOWARD, OAVerO/fj (753(7-79(79) 

Union general in Civil War, 1861-65/ Headed 

Freedmen’s Bureau, 1865-72/ Founded Howard 

U., 1867/Indian fighter, 1874-81 

When Union Gen. Oliver Howard, who lost his 
right arm in the civil war, met Gen, Philip Kearny, 
who had lost his left arm during the Mexican war, 
Howard suggested that “from now on, we buy, our 
gloves together,” It is the sole recorded joke in How¬ 
ard’s long and honorable but grimly earnest career. 
Born in Maine in 1830, Howard graduated from west 
point in 1854, His Civil War record was mixed: 
Always brave, he was neither a notable tactician nor 
a natural leader of men, Known as the “Christian 
hero” for his zealous Methodism, he was fond of dis¬ 
tributing baskets of tracts to his wounded on Sundays, 
Still, from the first battle of Bull Run to Sherman’s 
March to the Sea, he was in the fore of the fighting. 

After the war Howard, who was dedicated to the 
cause of Negro betterment, was: appointed commis¬ 
sioner (1865-72) of the, freedmen’s bureau. He was 
instrumental in founding (1867), and later served as 
president (1869-74) of, Howard university in 
Washington, D.C, From 1874 to 1881 Howard served 
in the West as commander of the Department of the 
Columbia, directing several campaigns against the 
Indians and negotiating peace with the redoubtable 
CHIEF JOSEPH of the Nez Perc6s in 1877. Howard re- 
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tired from the Army in 1894 with the rank of major 
general and died in 1909, 

See John A, Carpenter: Sword and the Olive Branch: 
Oliver Otis Howard, 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

EsL, 1867, and named for Gen. Oliver Otis How¬ 
ard ofFreedmen's Bureau! Coeducational, pre¬ 
dominantly Negro school with Federal support/ 
More than 10,000 students today, many from for¬ 
eign countries , 

Sometimes called the “Black Harvard,” Howard Uni¬ 
versity in Washington, D,C,, is the leading university 
of predominantly Negro enrollment in the U,S. (See 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, NEGRO.) Howard has 15 
fully accredited schools and colleges offering 46 de¬ 
grees, including doctorates in law and medicine, It is 
considered the nation’s most cosmopolitan school, 
enrolling more foreign students than any other; in the 
early 1970s some 16 percent of its more than 10,000 
students were from abroad, representing 80 countries. 
Whites now make up from 15 to 20 percent of the en¬ 
rollment. Among Howard’s graduates are Massachu¬ 
setts Sen, EDtVARD w, BROOKE, Supreme Court .Justice 
THURGOOD MARSHALL, U.S. Ambassador Patricia H, 
Harris and five college presidents. 

Howard University was founded largely through 
the efforts of Gen. Oliver otis Howard,, head of the 
freedmen’s bureau, to help educate the free black 
population of Washington, D.C„ including thousands 
of ex-slaves who came to the city after the civil war. 
Opened with Federal support in, 1867, the school 
began holding classes that year. General Howard 
served as the university’s first president (1869-74). 

At the end of its first academic term, Howard had 
94 students, largely ex-slaves or the children of slaves; 
many had to be taught basic reading and writing skills. 
Departments of law, medicine and pharmacy were 
opened in 1868 and 1869, followed by theology 
(1870), dentistry (1881), music(1883) and engineering 
and architecture (1910), From the start the school, 
which has received an annual congressional appro¬ 
priation since 1928, has sought to train leaders for the 
American black community. Approximately 80 per¬ 
cent of its students work to help pay for their studies. 

mm, Elias {1819-1867) 

Inventor/ Patented first sewing machine, 1846 

Massachusetts-born (1819) Elias Howe single- 
handedly changed the lives of countless American 
women when he invented the lock-stitching sewing 
machine, a device that could sew a phenomenal 250 
stitches per minute. Howe was apprenticed in 1838 to 
a Boston watch and instrument maker who suggested 
that he try to devise a sewing machine. His first at¬ 
tempt, a machine that imitated the action of the 
human arm, was a failure, but his second, patented in 
1846, worked much like present-day sewing ma¬ 


chines, having one thread that formed loops in the 
material and a second that went through the loops to 
lock them. Imitators soon sprang up (including isaac 
M. SINGER), against whom Howe successfully de¬ 
fended his patent after bringing several .suits. In 1865 
he establi.shed the Howe Machine Co. in Bridgeport, 
Conn., and received royalties on every sewing ma¬ 
chine made in the U.S. until his death in 1867, 

HOWE, Frederic Clemson (1867-1940) 

Lawyer, reformer, author/ Antiwar spokesman 

during W. W. I/ Championed labor, Progressive 

movement of1920s 

Frederic C. Flowe called his 1925 autobiography The 
Confessions of a Reformer, and a truer ti tie has seldom 
been written. Immersed in reform movements for 
most of his life, Howe worked lor Progressive political 
candidates such as Robert m. la follette, decried 
munitions makers and other “warmongers” during 
world war I and endured considerable harassment 
for his condemnation of the “Red Scare” deportations 
of 1919, (See palmer raids.) Born in Pennsylvania 
(1867), Howe settled in Cleveland in 1894 to practice 
law, and there he came under the influence of noted 
reform mayor tom l. Johnson. Howe served in the 
Ohio senate (1906-08) and was later Commissioner 
of Immigration at the Port of New York (1914-19), a 
post he resigned after he was cleared of a bribery 
charge by a congressional committee. He was an ac¬ 
tive .supporter of President franklin d. roosevelt 
and served in several agriculture department 
posts from 1933 to 1935. Howe died in 1940, 

mm,Julia Ward (1819-1910) 

Writer, reformer, femimstj Wrote lyrics for 

"The Battle Hymn of the Republic, ” 1861 

In November, 1861, Julia Ward Howe was among the 
picnickers watching a review of Union troops near 
Washington when Confederate skirmishers opened 
fire and sent the civilians scurrying back to the capital. 
The incident inspired the lyrics to “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” which she hastily scribbled in her 
hotel room that night. Set to the tune of "John 
Brown’s Body” and sung by thousands of marching 
Union troops, the lyrics brought her immediate fame. 

Born .lulia Ward in New York City (1819), she mar¬ 
ried reformer-philanthropist samuel gridley howe 
in 1843 and moved to Boston. There Mrs, Howe 
eventually entered into the myriad causes—from 
the abolitionist movement to prison reform-her 
activist husband had long espoused. After the civil 
WAR, she became a well-known poet, essayist and ac¬ 
complished lecturer. Following her husband’s death 
in 1876, Julia Flowe continued her tireless crusade, 
especially for women’s causes, helping found the 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association and the 
Women’s International Peace Association, The first 
woman member of the American Academy of Arts 


and Letters, she was^ the author of several books of 
poetry and prose, including a biography of feminist 
MARGARET FULLER (1883), Mrs, Howe died in 1910. 

HOWE, Samuel Gridley (1801-1876) 

Physician, social reformer/ Educator of the blind 

and deaf/ Militant abolitionist 

Samuel Gridley Howe’s life can be described in terms 
ofraany specific achievements: his monumental work 
in the care and training of the blind, deaf, mentally 
retarded and insane; his agitation for prison reform 
and for better public schools; and his dedicated op¬ 
position to slavery (shared by his wife, writer-re¬ 
former JULIA WARD HOWE), But Howc’s crowning 
achievement was his creation of a vast revolution in 
public attitudes toward the handicapped. 

Born in Boston (1801), Howe earned his M,D, from 
HARVARD in 1824 and then served for six adventurous 
years as a surgeon and relief administrator in the 
Greek war for independence from Turkey. Returning 
to Boston in 1831, the next year he accepted the direc¬ 
torship of the New England Asylum for the Blind 
(today the New England Institution for the Education 
of the Blind), remaining in the post until his death in 
1876, Howe was among the first to show the world that 
the blind could be trained to lead independent lives. 
One of his pupils, the celebrated Laura Bridgman, 
was the first deaf and blind child in history to acquire 
an education. Thereafter Howe devoted his life to 
crusading for the handicapped, though he also took 
an important part in aiding John brown’s free soil 
agitation in Kansas before the civil war and re¬ 
turned once more to Greece, in 1866-67, to aid Cretan 
refugees. Howe died in Boston nine years later. 

See Harold Schwartz: Samuel Gridley Howe, Social 
Reformer, 1801-1876, 

HOWE, William (1729-1814) 

British commander in chief in Revolutionary 

War, 1776-78/Missed opportunities to destroy 

rebel army 

Maj. Geii. Sir William Howe, commander in chief of 
British forces during the early years (1776-78) of the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, won every battle he undertook 
but finally quit his command because of what he 
termed lack of support from his home government. In 
fact, he had opposed the Crown’s policies in America 
before the onset of the Revolution, 

Bom into the British aristocracy in 1729 and edu¬ 
cated at Eton, Flowe joined the army and distin¬ 
guished himself in the french and Indian war, in 
which his brother Col. George Howe was killed and 
honored as a hero in America, Howe’s older brother, 
Adm, Lord Richard Howe, commanded the British 
navy in American waters at the start of the Revolu¬ 
tion; and Howe himself, after commanding at Bunker 
Hill (1775), was knighted and named to succeed Gen. 
THOMAS GAGE as British commander ill chief in 1776. 


That year Sir William won the Battle of Long Island 
and occupied New York City, but by strangely dila¬ 
tory behavior missed an opportunity to destroy Gen. 
GEORGE Washington’s crippled army. Howe re¬ 
peated this error during the desperate American re¬ 
treat through New Jersey in November-December, 
1776, Finally, in the fall of 1777, Howe moved against 
Washington, defeating him at Brandywine and Ger¬ 
mantown and occupying Philadelphia, But again he 
failed to press home an attack against the rebel army, 
which suffered at Valley Forge while Howe wintered 
happily in Philadelphia, Relieved of his command in 
1778 at his own request, Flowe returned to England. 
His foes, recalling his earlier opposition to British 
policy in America, accused him of not really wanting 
to conquer the Colonies, By 1793, however, he had 
attained the rank of full general and continued to 
serve until 1803, when he retired because of ill health. 
He died in 1814 after a long illness. 

See Ira d. Gruber: The Howe Brothers and the Amer¬ 
ican Revolution: 1776-1778, 

HOWELLS, William Dean (1887-1920) 

Critic, novelist, editor/ Editor in chief, Atlantic 

Monthly, 1871-80/ Champion of realism and 

mentor of realistic writers 

Few men of literature were as venerated in their own 
time as William Dean Howells, and few are so ne¬ 
glected today. Born in Ohio (1837), Howells was the 
son of an impecunious Midwestern printer and news¬ 
paper editor. After selling some poems to the Atlan¬ 
tic MONTHLY in Boston in 1859, Howells moved to 
New England and soon fell in with such major lit¬ 
erary figures as Ralph waldo Emerson, Nathaniel 
HAWTHORNE ud Atlantic editor james russell low- 
ell, Following four years as U.S. consul in Venice 
(1861-65)—his reward for writing a campaign biog¬ 
raphy of ABRAHAM LINCOLN— Howells returned to 
Boston to work for the Atlantic, becoming editor in 
chief in 1871, He published the work of henry James, 
BRET HARTE and his close friend samuel clemens, and 
praised the realism of Zola, Ibsen and Tolstoy when 
their work was still largely unknown in the U.S. 

In 1880 Howells turned from editing to writing full 
time. He wrote scores of novels, though few are re¬ 
membered today except The Rise of Silas Lapham 
(1885), a study of the social aspirations of a self-made 
man, Howells was one of the founders of the na¬ 
tional ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL¬ 
ORED PEOPLE. He died in New York City in 1920, 

HUBBARD, Elbert Green (1856-1915) 

Author, editor, publisher, reformer/ Wrote "A 

Message to Garcia,” 1899 

“He is wanted in every city, town and village... the 
man who can ‘Carry A Message to Garcia.’ ” So wrote 
Elbert G, Hubbard in an 1899 editorial, “A Message 
to Garcia,” in Ms magazine The Philistine—m edito- 
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rial whose message, based on a Spanish-American 
WAR incident, glorified as the true hero the dutiful 
subordinate who carries out his superiors’ orders 
without question. Such men, Hubbard opined, were 
what was lacking in a country where employers were 
growing old before their time “in a vain attempt to get 
frowsy ne’er-do-wells to do intelligent work.” The 
message struck such a responsive chord in the hearts 
of the nation’s richest businessmen, generals and 
others that millions of reprints were cranked out to 
indoctrinate workers, enlisted men and schoolchil¬ 
dren. Although remembered today primarily for “A 
Message to Garcia,” Illinois-born (1856) Hubbard 
was better known in his day as a successful publisher, 
commune leader (the Roycroft Shop at East Aurora, 
N.y.) and self-styled champion of numerous causes, 
ranging from the taxation of church property to 
women’s rights, Although many critics attacked him 
as a fraud and a huckster, Hubbard nonetheless won 
as many as 126,000 readers for The Philistine (1895- 
1915) and thousands for The Fra (1908-15), He died 
in 1915 in the sinking of the lusitania. 

UWSO'^i, Henry (fi. 1607-1611) 

Explorer/ Discovered Hudson River, 1609; 

Hudson Bay, 1611/ Sought sea route to Orient 

Little is known of Henry Hudson’s life save for the 
period from 1607 to 1611, when he made his cele¬ 
brated voyages of discovery. Hudson’s goal was “to 
discover a Passage by the North Pole to Japan ...” 
Although he failed to achieve that goal, his contribu¬ 
tions to the annals of European discovery were none¬ 
theless extensive. In his first two voyages (1607,1608), 
Hudson, sailing for the English, failed to go beyond 
Greenland in his explorations. On his third voyage 
(1609), for the Dutch East India Company, Hudson, 
commanding the Half Moon, turned southward from 
the Pole in his search for a passage to the East, His 
explorations up the river that now bears his name 
formed the basis of Dutch claims to New York. On 
Hudson’s last voyage (1610-11), once again for the 
English, he resumed his search for a passage to Asia 
in the far North, passing through what has since been 
called Hudson Strait, into Hudson Bay and then into 
James Bay, where his ship was frozen in for months. 
On June 22,1611, the crew, weary of hardship, muti¬ 
nied and set Hudson adrift. He was never seen again, 

HUDSON RIVER SCHOOL 

Mid-19th-‘century American school of landscape 

painting/ Led by Thomas Cole 

Rebelling against the stylized portraiture of the day, 
a group of American painters, led by thomas cole, 
began, in about 1825, to turn their talents to the little- 
regarded field of landscape painting. As many of these 
artists depicted scenes in New York’s Hudson River 
Valley and Catskill Mountains, they were dubbed the 
Hudson River school, although their efforts extended 



to New Hampshire’s White Mountains and eventually 
to the scenic splendors of the Far West. More than any 
other artist, it was Cole who set the style, his romantic 
panoramas combining an awestruck sense of religious 
wonder over nature with a lucid and precise rendering 
of detail. Sharing in Cole’s fascination with the wild 
and mystical elements of the American countryside 
were such painters as Thomas Doughty, john Fred¬ 
erick KENSETT and Asher B. Durand, By the posl- 
Civil War period, however, the Hudson River tradi¬ 
tion had degenerated into formula painting, and,by 
1875 the school had all but disappeared, ■ 

See John K. Howat, et al: Nineteenth, Century 
America: Paintings and Sculpture, ' 

HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 

British company chartered in 1670 to engage in 
fur trade and colonize American North country/ 
Important force , in Canadian economy ' 

The oldest continuing commercial venture in North 
America, the Hudson’s Bay Company, had its genesis 
in the winter of 1659-60 when two young French 
traders realized that great profits could be made from 
the beaver pelts that the Cree Indians trapped in the 
region of Hudson Bay. Unable to interest French 
authorities in their commercial proposal, they turned 
to London for support, In 1670 King Charles II 
granted a charter to the “Governor and Company of 
Adventurers Trading into Hudson’s Bay,” and the 
venture was thus granted,legal standing. 

Originally the company had three goals: to build a 
lucrative FUR trade, to discover a northwest 
PASSAGE to the Pacific and to colonize the Far North. 
When the passage proved illusory and the land inhos¬ 
pitable, the company concentrated its energies on 
furs, During the following two centuries it had to con¬ 
tend with opposition from independent French and 
American trappers, as well as rival British traders as¬ 
sociated with the Northwest Company, but eventually 
the Hudson’s Bay Company emerged supreme. Its 
trappers and agents explored much of the Canadian 
wilderness, establishing trading posts and English law 
among the Indians and Eskimos. When, after 1800, 
demand for furs fell off, the company shifted to the 
retail business and into mining and lumber. Today 
the Hudson’s Bay Company remains an important 
economic force in Canada’s northern wiklerness. 
See Douglas MacKayt The Honourable Company: A 
History of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

mJGEES, Charles Evans [18624948) 

Jurist, politician/Governor of NY„ 1907-10/ 
U.S, Supreme Court Justice, 19104 6/ RepublO 
can candidate for President, 1916/ Secretary of 
State, 1921-25/ Chief Justice ofU.S,, 193041 

To THEODOR! :roosbvelt, Cliarlcs Evans Hughes was 
a “cold-blooded-creature,” and to Herbert hoover, 
Hughes was, a maui who “‘had no instinct for personal 


friendship..,.” Despite such assessments, the aloof, 
spade-bearded Hughes flourished in public life, both 
as a politician and as a jurist. Born in Glen Falls, N.Y. 
(1862), Hughes received a law degree from Columbia 
university (1884) and began the private practice of 
law. In 1905 he was appointed by the New York State 
legislature to investigate gas rates and later to probe 
life insurance companies, work that won him a na¬ 
tional reputation. In 1906, running as a Republican 
reformer, Flughes was elected governor of New York, 
Reelected in 1908, lie cemented his reputation for 
honesty and efficiency and in 1910 was appointed an 
,associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court by Presi¬ 
dent william HOWARD TAFT, Six years later Hughes 
resigned from the court to run as the Republican can¬ 
didate for President, The early returns on election 
night indicated a victory, but the next morning, when 
the California vote came in, he discovered that he had 
been defeated by incumbent woodrow wilson. 

From 1921 to 1925 Hughes served as Secretary of 
Slate, first under President warren g. harding, then 
under Calvin coolidge. An internationalist, he ne¬ 
gotiated several arms limitations treaties. (See Wash¬ 
ington conference.) In 1930 President Hoover 
named him Chief Justice of the U.S, In this role 
Hughes clashed with President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt in 1937, when the latter introduced a court reor¬ 
ganization bill to enlarge the membership of the Su¬ 
preme Court, which had invalidated many new deal 
laws by a five to four vote. By quietly swinging a ma¬ 
jority behind later New Deal measures, Hughes 
weakened the drive for Roosevelt’s measure, and it 
finally was buried by a Senatenommittee, Hughes re¬ 
tired from the court in 1941 and died seven years later, 

HUGHES, Howard Robard [1905- ) 

Industrialist, aviator, Jinancier, movie maker 

Despite his early prominence in a variety of fields. 
Texas-born (1905) industrialist and financier Howard 
Robard Hughes eventually became best known for 
being a virtual recluse. After the 1950s, for reasons 
never revealed, he withdrew completely from the 
public eye. Even a highly publicized spurious biogra¬ 
phy of him, written in 1971, failed to flush Hughes out 
of hiding. The son of a wealthy manufacturer of oil- 
drilling tools, Hughes, upon the death of his father, 
(1924), gained control of the Hughes Tool Co,, which 
became the basis of his fortune. In 1925 Hughes went 
to Hollywood, Where he became a major influence in 
the film industry, discovering the actress Jean Harlow 
and producing such movies as Hell’s Angels (1930) 
mi The Outlaw (1941), A skilled aviator, Hughes, 
during the 1930s, organized the Hughes Aircraft Co., 
and in 1935, flying a plane of his own degign, he set 
a world’aspied record. During world 9m ii Hughes 
Aircraft became a defense contractor. In-1966 he 
made headlines wben he sgld his-inferest in Trans 
World Airlines, which he had controlled since 1937, 
for more than $546 million. Afterward, Hughes be¬ 


came a large investor in Nevada real estate, particu¬ 
larly in the resort and gambling city of Las Vegas, 

HUGHES, John Joseph (17974864) 

leading Roman Catholic churchman/ Bishop of 

New York, 1842-50; first archbishop, 1850-64 

A vigorous and outspoken Roman Catholic bishop, 
John Joseph Hughes stirred up political controversy 
by calling for the use of force, if necessary, to defend 
Church interests against the Know-Nothings (see 
AMERICAN party), by Opposing the abolitionist 
movement and by arguing that Irish immigrants 
should stay in the city under the sheltering wing of the 
Church rather than seek lands in the West. As a pro¬ 
ponent of a strong domestic Church, he pressed for 
state support of parochial schools, built more than 100 
new churches and founded St. John’s College (now 
Fordham University) in 1841. During the civil war 
Hughes was a strong Unionist and used his personal 
influence to help end the draft riots in New York in 
1863. Born in Ireland in 1797, Hughes came to Amer¬ 
ica when he was 20, was ordained in 1826 and conse¬ 
crated bishop of New York in 1842. He became New 
York’s first archbishop in 1850, serving until the year 
of his death, 1864, 

HUGHES, Langston [James Langston) [1902-1967) 

Black poet, author/ Wrote The, Weary Blues, 

Ask Your Mama, Simple Stakes a Claim and 

other works 

“You have to learn to be yourself," black poet Lang¬ 
ston Hughes once advised aspiring writers. Hughes 
always seemed to know exactly who he was, and that 
knowledge helped make him one of America’s most 
beloved writers. Born in Joplin, Mo., in 1902, Hughes 
graduated from high school in Cleveland, Ohio, and 
in 1921 published his first poem, “The Negro Speaks 
of Rivers.” It was in 1921 that Hughes also made his 
first visit to New York City’s Harlem, and despite his 
many travels it was Harlem, that “great dark city,” 
to wliich he always returned. As a columnist for the 
Chicago Defender mi the New York Post, Hughes 
wrote frequently of Harlem’s struggling residents, 
often through the fictional adventures of one Jesse B, 
Semple, affectionately nicknamed “Simple,” Among 
the works Hughes published before his death in-1967 
were: T/ie Weary Blues (1926), The Negro Mother 
[1931); Montage of a Dream Deferred (1951) mi Ask 
Your Mama (1961), all collections of his poetry; The 
Big Sea (1940) and 1 Wonder as I Wander (1956), both 
autobiographical. 

HUGUENOTS IN AMERICA 

French Protestants/ Came to America to escape 

religious persecution, beginning mid-150()s 

Even before France’s Louis XIV banned Protestant¬ 
ism in his land in 1685, some Huguenots—French 
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Protestants—had come to North America to escape 
religious persecution, Their early efforts to settle in 
Florida were quashed by the Spaniards, who wiped 
out the Huguenot colony of Fort Caroline in 1565. 
After the 1685 edict, more than 300,000 Huguenots 
fled France, Though relatively few came to North 
America, a high percentage of those who did were 
men of education and ability; they generally scattered 
throughout the English Colonies and were quickly 
assimilated into the population. However, the town of 
New Rochelle, N, Y., near New York City, established 
by Huguenots in 1688, retained a distinct French at¬ 
mosphere for many decades, The Huguenots were 
also among the early residents of Charleston, S.C„ 
and the only remaining Huguenot church in the U.S. 
is located there. Among prominent Americans who 
claimed some Huguenot ancestry were Presidents 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, JOHN ADAMS, JOHN QUINCY 
ADAMS, JAMES A. GARFIELD and THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
See Charles W, Baird: History of the Huguenot Emi¬ 
gration to America. 

E\]ll,CordeU{1871~1955) 

Politician, statesman/ Secretary of State, 

1933-44/ Congressman from Tenn., 1907-21; 

1923-31/ U.S. senator, 1931-33/ Awarded 

Nobel Peace Prize, 1945 

In 1945 recently retired U.S. Secretary of State 
(1933-44) Cordell Hull was awarded the Nobel Peace 
Prize for his work in establishing the united nations. 
It was a fitting tribute to the 74-year-old Tennessean 
who had spent much of his long career in public life 
in pursuit of world peace. As franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt’s Secretary of State, Hull had firmly supported 
the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, then negotiated 
numerous reciprocal trade agreements in keeping 
with his view that the free flow of goods across na¬ 
tional boundaries was one of the most effective ways 
of insuring peace. An architect of the good neighbor 
policy, Hull successfully campaigned for the cancel¬ 
lation (1934) of the platt amendment that gave the 
U.S. the right to, intervene in Cuba’s internal affairs. 
After the outbreak of world war ii in Europe in 
1939, Hull firmly supported the President in his policy 
of sending aid to the Allies; then, following Japan’s 
Dec, 7,1941, attack on Pearl Harbor—which brought 
the U.S. into the war—Hull spent much of his time 
negotiating closer relations with America’s allies and 
preparing for the formation of the United Nations. 

Born in Overton (now Pickett) County, Tenn., in 
1871, Hull studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1891. He served in the Tennessee legislature before 
leading an infantry company in the Spanish-Ameri¬ 
can WAR, and in 1906 he was elected to his first of 
many terms in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
While in the House (1907-21,1923-31) Hull estab¬ 
lished himself as a fiscal expert. He supported low 
tariffs and reciprocal trade agreements, andin 1913he 
sponsored Federal income tax legislation. From 1921 


to 1924 Hull was chairman of the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Committee; in 1930 he was elected to the U.S. 
Senate but resigned his seat three years, later to be¬ 
come Secretary of State. By 1944 ill health forced Hull 
to give up his State Department post. In retirement he 
wrote his autobiography, The Memoirs of Cordell Hull 
(1948). He died in 1955. 

EUll,Mac {1773-1843) 

Naval officer, War of 1812/ Commanded U.S.S. 

Constitution in victory over British frigate 

Guerri 6 re 

On Aug. 19, 1812, the frigate Constitution, com¬ 
manded by Capt. Isaac Hull,, met the British frigate 
Guerriere in the Atlantic, east of Boston, After a brief 
and violent battle the British ship was left dismasted 
and sinking. This battle, the first major sea fight of the 
WAR OF i8i2, was among the most significant in the 
brief history of the nation—in that it lifted American 
spirits, then sorely depressed by the news of Detroit’s 
tame surrender to the British, ironically by Hull’s own 
uncle. Brig. Gen. william hull. The victory also 
made a hero of Isaac Hull and a monument of his 
ship, later known as “Old Ironsides” because her oak 
timbers proved as impervious as iron to enemy can¬ 
non balls. Earlier, in July, Hull had performed a daz¬ 
zling feat of seamanship in escaping from a British 
squadron in a grueling two-day chase. Bom in Con¬ 
necticut in 1773, Hull entered the Navy as a lieutenant 
in 1798 and took command of the Constitution in 
1810, After the war he commanded the U.S. Pacific 
Squadron (1824-27) and then headed the Washington 
Navy Yard (1829-35). Hull retired from the Navy in 
1841 and died two years later, 

HULL, William {1753-1825) 

Revolutionary War hero/ Surrendered Detroit to 

British during War of 1812/ Death sentence for 

cowardice remanded by President Madison 

As an officer in the revolutionary war, Connecti¬ 
cut-born (1753) William Hull won the high praise of 
Gen. GEORGE WASHINGTON and the continental 
congress. But as a brigadier general commanding an 
American array in the war of 1812 , Hull met with 
disgrace. In July, 1812, he led an invasion of Canada 
from DETROIT with 2500 men. But beset by fears that 
his supply lines would be cut by Indians led by the 
wily tecumseh, Hull fell back to Detroit, On Aug. !3 
the energetic Maj. Gen. Isaac Brock, British com¬ 
mander in upper Canada, arrived with a pickup force 
of a few hundred regulars and militia. Although out¬ 
numbered by Hull’s force. Brock boldly demanded 
the surrender of Detroit. Three days later Hull, pan¬ 
icked by a rumor (started by Brock) that 5000 Indians 
were arriving, capitulated without firing a shot. Hull 
was court-martialed and sentenced to death for cow¬ 
ardice and negligence, but President james Madison 
remanded the sentence because of Flulfs previous 
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valor. Dismissed from the Array, Hull retired to New¬ 
ton, Mass., where he died in 1825. 

See Glenn 71;c/«/v Poltroons and Patriots, 

HULL HOUSE (see Addams, Jam; Settlement 
Houses) 

HULSEMANN INCIDENT {1850) 

Angry diplomatic exchange between Austria and 

U.S, over U.S. sympathy for Hungarian revolu¬ 
tionaries fighting against Austria 

The 1848-49 rebellion in Hungary against Austrian 
rule found sympathetic observers among the antiroy¬ 
alist American people, many of whom clamored for 
American diplomatic recognition of the revolutionary 
Hungarian regime led by Louis Kossuth, In response 
to this sentiment, President Zachary taylor, in 1849, 
sent a special representative, A, Dudley Mann, to 
Hungary to report back on the likelihood of Kossuth’s 
eventual success, Mann soon sent word that the revo¬ 
lutionary government was tottering, and Taylor de¬ 
cided against recognition. But because the American 
President had openly favored the revolutionaries, 
Austria’s Emperor Franz Josef angrily protested 
through his chargd d’affaires in Washington, Johann 
von Hulsemann, In response, Secretary of State Dan¬ 
iel Webster, in December, 1 850, sent off a celebrated 
letter to the Austrian monarchy, a letter that Webster 
admitted was “boastful and rough.” He reminded the 
Austrians that compared with the U,S. their country 
was “but a patch on the earth’s surface.” Webster then 
asserted the right of U,S, citizens to express “their own 
opinions,.. upon the great political events which 
may transpire among civilized nations,,.” 

HUMANE SOCIETIES 

First organized as lifesaving services, 18th cen¬ 
tury/ Societies formed to aid destitute prisoners, 
prevent cruel treatment of animals, children, 19th 
century/ American Humane Association, est., 
1877, coordinates work of local humane societies 

America’s first humane societies, such as those in 
IStli-century Boston and Philadelphia, were formed 
as lifesaving services to prevent death by drowning. 
By 1814, with the founding of a humane society in 
New York, the scope of the movement had broadened 
to offer aid to destitute prison inmates; and, in 1866, 
with the founding by philanthropist henry bergh of 
the American society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, domesticated animals became 
part of the movement’s concern. By 1875 Bergh and 
lawyer-philanthropist elbridge gerry further 
broadened the humane movement with the establish¬ 
ment of the society for the prevention of cruelty 
TO children. In 1877 the American Humane Associa¬ 
tion was formed in Cleveland with the mission of 
preventing the cruel treatment of cattle shipped from 
the West. Today the association coordinates the activ¬ 


ities of local humane and anticriielty societies around 
the nation, whether they are called by the name Hu¬ 
mane Society or .some other title, The modern move¬ 
ment l,s devoted primarily to assuring the humane 
treatment of laboratory animals, livestock in .slaugh¬ 
terhouses and lost or abandoned pets. 

HUMPtiMN, Hubert Horatio {1911- ) 

Vice President of U.S., 1965-69/ Senator from 

Minn., 1949-65, 1971- / Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate, 1968 

"I’m not glamorous,” Hubert Horatio Humphrey ad¬ 
mitted in the presidential election year of 1972. ‘Tm 
like the girl next door—always available.,, .’’ In¬ 
deed, for well over a decade, Minnesota’s ebullient 
Democratic senator had waited, plotted and cam¬ 
paigned publicly, his availability for the position of 
President never in doubt. Once, as the Democratic 
candidate in 1968, he came within a single percentage 
point of winning the prize, only to see it go to his 
longtime political rival, Republican richaRd m. 

NIXON, 

Born in Wallace, S, D,, in 1911, the son of a phar¬ 
macist, Humphrey worked his way through pharmacy 
school and then studied political science at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, After a short teaching stint he 
entered politics and in 1945 was elected mayor of 
Minneapolis, In 1948 Humphrey moved into the 
public spotlight with an impassioned pro-civil rights 
address before the Democratic National Convention, 
and that year, as a champion of minority rights, he 
became the first Democrat ever to be elected to the 
U.S, Senate from Minnesota, Reelected to the Senate 
in 1954 and again in 1960, Humphrey tried his hand 
unsuccessfully in the 1960 Democratic presidential 
primaries, before becoming Senate Democratic ma¬ 
jority whip in 1961, In the latter position he helped 
secure enactment of, the nuclear test-ban treaty 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1964. (See civil rights 
ACTS.) President lyndon b. Johnson picked 
Humphrey as his 1964 running mate, and from 1965 
to 1969 the Minnesotan was Vice President of the U.S, 
During this period Humphrey’s voluble defense of 
Johnson’s Vietnam war policy cost Mm the support 
of many independents and younger Democrats: In 
1968, when he was at last his party’s presidential can¬ 
didate, many who had once cheered him now gave 
him only nominal backing or none at all, Beginning 
the race far behind Republican Nixon, Humphrey 
campaigned zealously, steadily narrowed the gap and 
on Election Day was defeated by one of the narrowest 
margins in presidential election histoiy. 

In 1971, after two years in retirement, Humphrey 
was again a senator from Minnesota. Almost imme¬ 
diately he began campaigning for his party’s 1972 
nomination, After being defeated in the California 
Democratic primary by Sen, george mcgoyern, he 
eventually pulled out of the race to continue his Sen¬ 
ate career. 
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HUMPHREY’S EXECUTOR v. U.S. (mS) 

U. S. Supreme Court denied President power to 
remove officials of regulatory agencies 

During his first term as President, franklin d. Roo¬ 
sevelt felt that his new deal program was being sab¬ 
otaged by officials appointed to fixed terms of office 
by Republican Presidents. One of these officials was 
William E. Humphrey, appointed to the Federal 
Trade Commission by President Herbert hoover. 
Not waiting for Humphrey’s term to expire, Roosevelt 
removed him from office, basing this action on a 1926 
Supreme Court decision holding that a President’s 
power to appoint officials implies the power to re¬ 
move them. (See myers v. u.s.) Before Humphrey’s 
suit to regain hisjob reached the court in 1935, he died 
and his widow pressed a claim for his salaiy. In 
Humphrey’s Executor v. U.S., the Supreme Court ig¬ 
nored its previous decision, ordering the payment of 
Humphrey’s salary and prohibiting future dismissals 
of members of regulatory commissions. The unani¬ 
mous court insisted that a member of a commission, 
in exercising his judgment, must be free of the threat 
of removal from office. 

nmT,HenryJackson{1819-m9) 

Union general in Civil War/ Artillery comman- 
' der/Shattered Pickett’s Charge at Gettysburg, 
1863/ Directed siege of Petersburg 1864-65 

After gaining combat experience in the Mexican war, 
Michigan-born (1819) west point graduate (1839) 
Henry Jackson Hunt served, in 1856, on an Army 
board to revise artillery tactics. When the civil war 
began, Hunt was quick to put the most advanced ar¬ 
tillery theories into practice and was one of the rela¬ 
tively few Union officers whose reputation grew 
steadily throughout the conflict. At the first Battle of 
Bull Run (1861) the then Major Hunt, in command of 
a single artillery battery, checked the Confederate 
pursuit of defeated Union forces. By 1862 Hunt was 
a brigadier general in charge of the Army of the Poto¬ 
mac’s artillery, and the next year at Gettysburg it was 
his cannon that raked the Confederate forces and 
threw back Pickett’s Charge. (See pickett, george e.) 
Again at Petersburg (1864-65) it was Hunt’s guns that 
maintained the siege, their ceaseless shelling deci¬ 
mating the forces of Robert E, lee. After the war Hunt 
held several important commands before retiring in 
1883. He died six years later. 

Coins Potter [1821-1900) . 

Railroad magnate/ One of organizers of Central 
Pacific link of first transcontinental railroad/ A 
developer of Southern Pacific Co, 

Born the son of atinkerin Harwinton, Conn., in 1821, 
Collis P. Huntington moved West during the Cali¬ 
fornia GOLD RUSH of 1849 and amassed a fortune 
selling supplies to miners. At the urging of railroad 


entrepreneur Theodore d. judah, Huntington, to¬ 
gether with LELAND .STANFORD, MARK HOPKINS and 
Charles Crocker, organized the Central Pacific Rail¬ 
road in 1861, as the western link of the proposed trans¬ 
continental railroad. Huntington and Judah later 
went to Washington to lobby successfully for the pas¬ 
sage by Congress of the pacific railroad act in 1862, 
which, with later amendments, provided Federal 
loans and land grants to the Central Pacific and the 
UNION pacific railroad (U.P.). On May 10,1869, the 
transcontinental line was completed when the two 
railroads linked up at Promontory, Utah. Huntington 
and his partners then used the Southern Pacific Co., 
which they had chartered in 1865, to secure a rail and 
shipping monopoly on the West Coast, later extending 
their rail holdings as far east as Louisiana and com¬ 
bining the Southern Pacific and the Central Pacific in 
1884. When Huntington died in 1900, he was one of 
the largest landowners in the nation with interests in 
everything from coal mines to timber, 

wmimm, Ellsworth [1876-1947) , 

Cultural geographer, explorer/ Wrote on cli¬ 
mate’s effect on civilizations 

Taking issue with the argument that men are much the 
same the whole world over, geographer Ellsworth 
Huntington devoted much of his life to proving that 
climate has a profound effect on how a civilization 
develops. In shaping his theories concerning the rela¬ 
tion of climate to society, Huntington traveled widely, 
exploring such remote reaches of the globe as Russian 
Turkestan, the Euphrates Valley and the Syrian de,sert 
as well as portions of Siberia, China and India. Born 
in Illinois in 1876, Huntington took his Ph.D, at vale 
(1909) after having taught for several years in Turkey, 
From 1910 until his retirement 35 years later, Hunt¬ 
ington was on Yale’s faculty, although he frequently 
took time out to lead expeditions and write books, 
Among his most famous works are Civilization and 
Climate (1915) and Mainsprings of Civilization (1945). 
Huntington died in 1947. 

HURON, LAKE (see (/reulLate) 

HURON INDIANS (see Indian Tribes) 

HURRICANES 

Violent tropical storms) originating in Carib¬ 
bean/ Galveston hurricane killed 6000 in 1900/ 
Fla, ravaged, 1926,1928/ 300,000 along Tex,- 
La, coast evacuated, 1961/ Hurricane Agnes 
causedheavy damage, 1972 

On Sept. 8,1900, a savage hurricane struck Galveston, 
Tex,, bringing heavy rains, winds and storm waves to 
the Gulf Coast port, and before the storm was spent, 
6000 of the city’s residents lay dead, No American 
hurricane before or since has cost so many fatalities, 
in part because such ,great loss of life may be pie- 


vented by sufficient advance warning. But little can be 
done to stave off a hurricane’s destructive power, as 
demonstrated in June, 1972, when Hurricane Agnes 
broke all records for property damage, with destruc¬ 
tion totaling $1,5 billion. 

More damage has been caused by hurricanes in the 
U.S, than by any other form of natural catastrophe. 
Usually occurring during the fall months, most such 
tropical storms begin over the Caribbean Sea or in the 
warm latitudes of the Atlantic. Though hurricanes 
seldom venture far inland, they often ravage Florida 
and the Gulf Coast and occasionally strike the East 
Coast, With a life of about nine days, a typical hurri¬ 
cane has an average diameter of 300 miles and can 
develop winds of up to 200 mph. 

Prior to the 20th century no official records were 
kept on hurricanes by the U.S. weather bureau. 
After the Galveston disaster hurricanes were watched 
more, closely. From 1900 to 1919 Gulf Coast hurri¬ 
canes killed more than 7000 people and destroyed 
property worth $100 million. Two storms swept 
through Florida in 1926 and brought a flourishing 
land boom to an abrupt halt. In 1928 another Florida 
hurricane sent Lake Okeechobee’s waters on a ram¬ 
page over populated areas and took 1836 lives. The 
New England hurricane of 1938 killed 600 people and 
caused property damage of about $500 million, In the 
following 17 years the East Coast suffered seven 
major hurricanes, with 481 deaths and damage ex¬ 
ceeding $1.7 billion. 

The Weather Service uses reconnaissance planes, 
long-range radar and weather satellites to warn of a 
hurricane’s approach. Such measures have paid off, 
When Hurricane Carla struck in September, 1961, 
300,000 residents of Texas and Louisiana were evacu- 
ated-the greatest mass exodus in U.S, history~and 
deaths were limited to 46, 

HURTADO V. CALIFORNIA [1884) 

Supreme Court rebuffed first attempt to extend 
protection of Bill of Rights to defendants in state 
courts 

After the State of California had amended its consti¬ 
tution in 1879 to permit trial on a felony charge with¬ 
out indictment by a grand jury, accused murderer Jo¬ 
seph Hurtado was tried, convicted and sentenced to 
death. In appealing the case before the u,s„ supreme 
court, Hurtado’s lawyers argued that trial without a 
grandjury indictment had deprived theircUent of due 
process of law as provided by the 5th and 14th 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution, (See con¬ 
stitutional amendments.) 

In 1884 in Hurtado v, California, the Supreme Court 
rebuffed this first attempt to make it the final arbiter 
in state criminal trials, thereby sending Hurtado to the 
gallows. The eight-justice majority held that the 5th 
Amendment requirement of indictment by grand jury 
applied only to the Federal courts and did not extend 
to the state courts through the 14th Amendment, The 


lone dissenter, Justice john marshall harlan, was 
years ahead of his time in insisting that a grand jury 
indictment was indeed essential to due process in any 
criminal case, Despite Harlan’s eloquent dissent in 
this and later cases, it was not until the 1960s that the 
pattern of noninterference by the Supreme Court in 
state criminal cases was significantly altered. In mapp 
V, OHIO (1961), the Supreme Court held that no ille¬ 
gally seized evidence could be admitted at state crim¬ 
inal trials. In Gideon v. Wainwright (1963) the court 
ruled, that penniless defendants had to be provided 
with a lawyer, even in minor, noncapital cases. Fi¬ 
nally, in MIRANDA v. ARIZONA (1966), the high court 
held that a suspect in police custody had both the right 
to remain silent and to be represented by comisel, 

See Leo Pfeffer: This Honorable Court. 

WTCHINS, Robert Maynard [1899- ) 

Educator, university president/ Advocate ofiih- 

eral arts program for undergraduates 

Although advancing age has long since disqualified 
Robert Maynard Hutchins from retaining his old so¬ 
briquet, “boy wonder of education,” as a Senior Fel¬ 
low at the Center for the Study of Democratic Institu¬ 
tions at Santa Barbara, Cal, he remains one of the 
nation’s most controversial intellectual figures. The 
son of a Presbyterian minister, Hutchins was born in 
Brooklyn in 1899 and entered oberlin college when 
he was only 16, leaving there after two years to drive 
an ambulance in Italy during world war i, After 
graduating from yale in 1921, Hutchins secured a law 
degree at that university in 1925 and then began to 
teach law there. By the time he was 29 he was dean of 
Yale’slawschoolandsoonbecainepresident(1929-45) 
and then chancellor (1945-51) of the University of 
Chicago, There Hutchins instituted a number of 
major educational reforms. He banned intercollegiate 
football, revamped the law school and, in his most 
controversial action, restructured the undergraduate 
college, admitting students after two years in high 
school Rud subjected all students to a rigorous pro¬ 
gram ' of, unspecialized, liberal, arts education based 
upon the “Great Books” of Western civilization; After 
leaving Chicago in 1951, Hutchins served as associate 
director of the Ford Foundation and then as president 
of its Fund for the Republic, which provided the 
financing for the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions., At the , center, scholars and statesmen 
discuss the great issues of the day, their purpose being, 
in Hutchins’ words, to discover “whether and how a 
free and just society'may be maintained.,. 

mjTCmmON, Anne [1591-1643) 

Led religious dissidents in Boston, c, 1635-37/ 

Banished, she moved to R,L, 1638 

With the words “I do deliver you up to Satan,” the 
Rev. Jolin Wilson pronounced excommunication on 
Anne Hutchinson in 1638, Only four years before, 
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Mrs. Hutchinson had left England, where she was 
born in 1591, for the pious puritan Colony of the 
mas.sac,'.hu.setts hay company. Soon after .settling in 
Boston, she began holding Sunday meetings in her 
home to discuss the sermon heard earlier that day, and 
discussion eventually turned to open criticism of the 
Colony’s theocratic leadenship. In Anne Hutchinson’s 
view, God’s grace, gained by faith, raised the individ¬ 
ual conscience above all temporal authority. Her phi¬ 
losophy, called Antinomiani.sm, attracted numerous 
followers, and in the winter of 1637 Anne was brought 
to trial by the General Court for “traducing the min¬ 
isters and their ministry.” Sentenced to banishment, 
she was ordered held until spring weather would per¬ 
mit her to leave the Colony. During her confinement 
she made wild statements that resulted in her trial for 
here.sy before the church of Boston in 1638, Formally 
excommunicated, she left Massachusetts for the new 
settlement founded by her husband and friends^ in 
what is now Rhode island, When her husband died 
in 1642, Ann e and six of her children moved to Dutch 
New Netherland, The following year Anne and five of 
the children were killed by Indians near the Hutchin¬ 
son River in present-day Bronx County, N,Y, 

HUTCHINSON, Thomas {171147W) 

Last civilmn royal governor of Mass,, 177144/ 

Supported Crown in conflict with Colonists/ 

Died an exile in England 

His ancestor was the recalcitrant religious dissenter 
ANNE HUTCHIN.SON, but Thomas Hutchinson was cast 
in a far different mold, Born to wealth in Boston in 
1711, and graduated from harvard, Hutchinson, in a 
long career of public service, proved himself a most 
loyal minion of established authority, Between 1737 
and 1774 he held nearly every major office the Massa¬ 
chusetts Colony could ofl'er. While opposing such 
measures as the Stamp Act on economic grounds, 
Hutchinson never questioned Parliament’s right^ to 
pass and enforce such laws. In 1769 he became acting 
governor of Ma,ssachusetts and two years later was 
appointed governor, Hutchinson was certain that his 
fellow Colonists would submit to Parliament if only 
“incendiaries” such as samuel adams could be si¬ 
lenced, But in 1773 his position was fatally weakened 
when BENJAMIN FRANKLIN helped bring to light letters 
in which Hutchinson asked for “abridgement of what 
are called English liberties” in the Colonics. In 1774 
Hutchinson was “temporarily” recalled as governor 
and sailed for England. There he spent his remaining 
days anticipating his return to Boston, in spite of the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, Shortly before 
he died in 1780, he wrote; “I shall never see that there 
were j list grounds for this revolt,” 


See James K. Hosmer: The Life of Thomas Hutchin¬ 
son, 

HUTTERIAN BRETHREN 

Descendants of Moravian Anabaptists/ Prac¬ 
ticed communal living/ Fled Russian persecution 

to settle in S.D., 1874 

The American Hutterites are descendants of a group 
of MORAVIAN Anabaptists (so-called because of their 
belief that baptism should be administered to be¬ 
lievers only, not to infants) who followed the doc¬ 
trines of Jacob Hutter, a Tyrolean minister who was 
burned at the stake in 1536, The Hutterites’ strict be¬ 
lief in communal ownership of goods earned them no 
friends either in Austria or in Russia, where they set¬ 
tled after being driven out of Austria. In 1874 a group 
of them, accompanied by some Russian Mennonites, 
emigrated to South Dakota, settling near Tabor. 
Although they are U.S. citizens, the Hutterites live 
simply and apart; because of their beliefs they do not 
vote, take oaths or hold public office. In tk early 
1970s the group had some 2400 members in South 
Dakota, Minnesota and the Canadian provinces of 
Alberta and Manitoba. 

imTT, John Wesley (18874920) 

Inventor/ Developed celluloid, roller hearings, 

waier-purijicaiion filters and other innovations 

Among the most versatile of the generation of inven¬ 
tors who remade the face of American industry in the 
second half of the 19th and first years of the 20th cen¬ 
turies, Starkey, N,Y,-born (1837) John Wesley Hyatt 
was led to bis most important feat, the invention of 
celluloid, through his entry into a contest for a new 
material to make billiard balls. In the 1860s a New 
York manufacturer offered a prize of $10,000 for a 
substitute for the ivory then used and Hyatt won the 
prize with a material combining finely shredded 
paper, shellac and collodion. Intrigued with the in¬ 
dustrial possibilities of such new materials, Hyatt, 
though he possessed little knowledge of cliemislry, 
pressed on with his experiments; he found that a 
combination of camphor, nitrocellulose and alcohol, 
soft enough to mold into any desired shape when 
heated, hardened as celluloid when allowed to cool, 
Hyatt began manufacturing celluloid in the 1870s, 
Before his death in 1920, he went on to logimporlani 
inventions in the fields of water purification, sugar 
processing, sewing machines, roller bearings, steel 
shafting, wood and bone synthetics and blackboard 
slates, 
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IBERVILLE, Sieur d’ (Pierre Le Moyne) (16614 706) 

Erench-Cmadian naval officer/ Fought against 

England/ Founder, first permanent French set¬ 
tlement on Gulf of Mexico, 1699 

One of 12 sons of a Canadian merchant, Pierre Le 
Moyne, Sieur d’ Iberville, spent most of his life work¬ 
ing to extend the French empire in America, Born at 
Viile-Marie (later Montreal) in 1661, he became a 
midshipman in the French navy and by 1686 was in 
the thick of the French struggle against the British for 
control of North America, It was in that year that he 
served in an expedition that captured British trading 
posts in, the Hudson Bay area. During king william’s 
WAR (1689-97) he carried out successful raids on other 
Hudson Bay outposts and at Schenectady, N.Y., and 
in present-day Maine. From 1699, to 1701 he led three 
expeditions of colonists to France’s Louisiana Terri¬ 
tory, where Louis XIV hoped to thwart English efforts 
to colonize the lower Mississippi Valley. There, in 
1699, Iberville established Fort Maurepas (near 
present-day Biloxi, Miss.), the first permanent French 
settlement on the Gulf Coast, While in Havana, fitting 
out for an expedition to the West Indies during queen 
ANNE’S WAR, Iberville caught yellow fever and died in 
July,1706. 

See W. J. Eccles; France in America, 

ICARIAN COMMUNITIES 

Communal settlements established or inspired by 

French visionary Menne Cabet/ Communities 

founded in 111,, Mo., Iowa, Cal, 1849-81 

Among the short-lived communal societies that 
peppered the American landscape during the 19th 
century, none had loftier ideals than those of the Icar- 
ians. They were inspired and led by Etienne Cabet, a 
French visionary whose best-selling novel,^ Voyage en 
irar/ff (1840)—depicting an earthly paradise where all 
property was held in common and the products of the 
community’s labors were distributed according to 
need—won Mm some four million devoted French 
followers, Out of favor with the conservative French 
regime in 1848, Cabet resolved to establish his Icaria 
in the American West. An advance guard of some 300 
eager disciples tried to found a colony in the rugged 


Red River region of Texas but failed, victimized by 
crooked land agents and poor soil 

In 1849 he led 280 disciples to Nauvoo, 111,, which 
Mormons had just abandoned, Here they prospered 
for five years, running a mill, a printing press and a 
distillery. But in 1856 the community split over 
Cabet’s autocratic leadership, and the founder stalked 
from Nauvoo to establish a “true Icaria” at Chel- 
tinham, near St. Louis, Mo, Cabet soon died of apo¬ 
plexy, but his followers carried out his plan: The 
Clieltinham colony lasted until 1864. The two factions 
established other colonies at Corning, Iowa (1860-84), 
and at Cloverdale, Cal, (1881-87), 

See Mark Holloway: Heavens on Earth; Utopian 
Communities in America, 1680-1880. 

ICKES, Harold LeClair (18744952) 

Lawyer, public official/ Secretary of Interior, 

1935-46/ Headed Public Works Administration, 

1935-39/ Memoirs recall New Deal figures 

When Harold LeClair Ickes became Secretary of the 
Interior in 1933, one of his first acts was to forbid any 
employee from discarding a pencil stub longer than 
three inches, The directive typified the self-styled 
“Old Curmudgeon” as a key new deal official. For 
years he allocated the spending of billions of dollars 
on public works projects, with never a hint of scandal 
in his domain, 

Born in Frankstown Township, Pa,, in 1874, Ickes 
earned a law degree at the University of Chicago 
(1907). A successful lawyer, he left the Republican 
Party to lead the bull moose party in Illinois (1912- 
15), then rejoined the Republicans, and then bolted 
them again in 1932 to support Democrat franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT for the Presidency, As FDR’s Secretary of 
the Interior (1933-46) and head of the public works 
administration (1933-39), Ickes was renowned for 
his hot temper, caustic tongue and ability to get things 
done, During world war ii he served as Solid Fuels 
Administrator. He resigned asTnterior Secretary in 
1946 after a dispute with President harry s, truman, 
and wrote a syndicated newspaper column until his 
death in 1952, His SecwlDMry (three volumes, 1953- 
54) presents an intimate, colorful portrait of the New 
Deal and its personalities, ' 
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IDAHO, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 4M state, 1890/ Ranks 
13th in area, 83,557sq. mi, but oniy 43rd in pop., 
713,008 {1970)1 Capitol and largest city, Boise; 
pop., 74,990 {1970)1 Explored by Lem and 
Clark, early 1800s/ Discovery of gold caused 
influx of whites, 1860.s/ Organized as territory, 
1863 /Indians put on re.servatwns, 1870s, 1880s/ 
Mining, farming, ranching top industries 

Much of mountainous Idaho remains a spectacular 
wilderness—an irresistible lure for some six million 
tourists each year, Ranked 13 th in area (83,557 square 
miles) and only 43rd in population (1970:713,008), 
Idaho contains within its borders more than 50 rocky 
MOUNTAIN peaks loftier than 10,000 feet, North 
America’s deepest gorge (at Hell’s Canyon) and some 
37,000 square miles of evergreen forests-~40 percent 
of the state’s total area, Idaho’s rugged terrain long 
kept it sealed off to white settlement. 

The LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION passed through 
the region in 1805-06, For the following half century 
its fur-rich forests drew only small bands of British 
and American trappers and mountain men. The only 
permanent settlers were missionaries such as Henry 
H, Spalding, who established an Indian school near 
present-day Lewiston in 1836, and mormons, who set 
up the first agricultural community near Franklin in 
1860, In that same year everything changed as gold 
was discovered on the Clearwater River: Thousands 
of fortune hunters poured into the mountains, push¬ 
ing the Indians aside and building flimsy, short-lived 
mining camps. Three years later, with 32,000 miners 
and those who met their needs on hand, Idaho Terri¬ 
tory was carved out of Washington Territory, with 
Boise as its capital, (Boise remains the capital of the 
state, with a 1970 population of 74,990; some three- 
fifths of Idaho’s citizens live in and around Boise or 
the state’s two other major cities, Idaho Falls and Po¬ 
catello,) Although the gold ,soon petered out, Idaho 
remains the nation’s No, 1 .source of silver and a lead¬ 
ing producer of lead and phosphates.: 

In the 1870s ranchers arrived in Idaho, driving 
Texas Longhorns onto the plains and further en¬ 
croaching on Indian lands. Between 1877 and 1879 
three savage Indian wars erupted. The U.S. Army 
crushed, in turn, the Nez Pered (under chief Joseph), 
the Bannocks and the Sheepeaters. With the tribes 
driven out or penned up, and railroads rapidly 

crisscrossing the region, settiemeiitgrew steadily there¬ 
after, with sheep gradually replacing cattle as the most 
important grazing stock. Irrigation watered Idaho’s 
southern valleys after 1890, drawing thousands of 
Eastern farmers who soon made the region a fertile 
source of wheat and other grains, 

On July 3, 1890, Idaho entered the Union as the 
43 rd state^and quickly became a hotbed of populist 
PARTY sentiment and free silver agitation. During 
the 1890s the silver-mining region around Coeur 
d’Alene was the scene of a bloody labor war pitting 


mineowners and hired strikebreakers against the mil¬ 
itant Western Federation of Miners, Later it became 
a fertile recruiting ground for the revolutionary in¬ 
dustrial WORKERS OF THE WORLD (IWW). In the sil¬ 
ver war’s aftermath in 1906, a demented miner killed 
Idaho’s former Gov. Frank Steunenberg, and IWW 
leader william (big bill) haywood was indicted for 
plotting the murder. He was acquitted, thanks largely 
to the eloquence of the defense counsel, clarence 
darrow, but the prosecutor, william e. borah, be¬ 
came nationally known for his trial work and for the 
next 40 years was Idaho’s independent-minded 
spokesman in the U.S. Senate. 

Idaho’s economy remains primarily agricultural; 
the state leads the nation in potato production, while 
also yielding vast crops of barley, sugar beets and 
wheat. Sheep remain the most important livestock. 
Manufacturing has passed lumbering and mining to 
become second in economic importance, with proc¬ 
essed foods and paper the leading products; 

ILLINOIS, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 21st state, 1818/ Area, 
56,400 sq. ml/ Fifth in pop., 11,113,976 {1916)1 
Capital, Springfield/ Largest city, Chicago;pop., 
3,367,350 {1970)1 European discovery by Mar¬ 
quette and Jolliet, 1673/ Britain wrested region 
' from French in French and Indian War, 1755- 
63/ George Rogers Clark conquered area for 
U.S. during Revolution/ Organized as territory, 
1809/ Black Hawk War ended Indian resistance, 
1832/ Site of Lincoln-Dougks debates, 1858/ 
Granger Movement, Haymarket Riot, Pullman' 
Strike highlighted farmer-labor unrest in late 
19th century/ Today leading agricultural and 
manufacturing state 

The first white men to visit the Illinois region were 
French explorers Jacques marquette and^iouis 
JOLLIET, who paddled up the Des Plaines River in 
1673, Marquette wrote that “we have seen nothing 
like the river for the fertility of the land, the prairies, 
woods, wild cattle [buffalo],. stag, deer, ducks., . 
and even beaver.” Marquette established the first 
Jesuit mission in Illinois in 1675; and a number of 
French forts and fur-trading posts soon followed, in¬ 
cluding Fort Crdvecoeiir near present-day Peoria, 
founded by Robert cavelier, sieur de la same, in 
1 680, and Fort de ChartreSj a link in henryde tonti's 
fortress chain that ran from Montreal to Mobile, fir,si 
manned in 1719. France lost title to the region follow¬ 
ing the FRENCH and INDIAN WAR (1755-63). Shortly 
thereafter English settlers from. the East—especially 
viRGiNiA-began trickling onto its rolling grasslands. 

During the revolutionary war the sparsely pop¬ 
ulated, largely prorebel region fell easily to georgo 
ROGERS CLARK, along with the rest of the northwesi 
territory, in 1778-79. Illinois was part of Indiana 
Territory from 1800 until 1809, when Congress 
created the Illinois Territory, which included part of. 
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present-day Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
During the war of i8i2 British-allied Indians raided 
frontier settlements and razed Fort Dearborn, which 
stood on the site of present-day Chicago, After the 
war Congress opened Illinois to settlers, and a great 
land boom followed: In 1816 alone the Government 
sold some 500,000 acres to pioneers. 

On Dec. 3,1818, Illinois became the 21st state, with 
its capital at Kaskaskia. Vandalia, the second capital 
(1820-37), was replaced in 1837 by the present capital, 
Springfield (1970pop., 91,753). The state’s early years 
were plagued by land squabbles between debt-ridden 
settlers and late-coming squatters, by an overly am¬ 
bitious internal improvements program of canals 
and roads that virtually bankrupted the state treasury, 
and by smoldering Indian resentment at white incur¬ 
sions into tribal lands, In 1832 the brief hut bloody 
black hawk war put an end to all Indian resistance 
in the area, With the opening of the Erie Canal 
and Chicago’s development as a lake port, settlers 
streamed into Illinois in ever greater numbers, their 
journey further eased after 1850 by a growing web of 

RAILROADS. 

Profitable farming on the tough-sodded prairies 
was difficult until john deere started producing the 
first steel plows in 1838, and cyrusmccormick began 
turning out his. celebrated reapers at Chi cago in 1847; 
there after hordes of European immigrants j oined the 
native pioneers flocking into the state, and Illinois 
began earning its deserved reputatlon.as a major agri¬ 
cultural producer. It now harvests more soybeans than 
any other state, vies with iowa as the top corn grower 
and is a. leading source of wheat, dairy products, 
poultry and hogs. 

The national agitation over slavery found Illinois 
sharply divided between its Northern and European- 
born citizens, who tended to oppose the institution, 
and those from the Southern and Border states, who 
favored it. The death of Elijah lovejoy at the hands 
of a prosiavery mob at Alton in 1837 helped spur ab¬ 
olitionist; sentiment. The 1858 Senate race pitted 
against one another two,eloquent adopted sons, Re¬ 
publican ABRAHAM LINCOLN and Democrat Stephen 
A. DOUGLAS, and the lincoln-douglas debates ac¬ 
curately mirrored the state’s internal split over the 
slavery issue. Though he lost his Senate bid, Lincoln 
carried the state in the 186Q presidential election (and 
Illinois generally remained safely, in the GOP column 
until the Great Depression of the 1930s). During the 
CIVIL war the state sent 250,000 men into the Union 
Army. 

. Thep.ost-Civii .War decades saw widespread agita¬ 
tion in rural areas in, favor of the national grange 
and the shortlived greenback movement, as well as 
continuing clashes between labor and management, 
culminating in the bloody, haymarket riot (1886) 
and PULLMAN strike (1894), The governorship of 
Democrat john peter altgeld (1893-97) repre¬ 
sented an early attempt to secure labor reform, The 
most outstanding Illinois statesman of recent years 


was Gov. ADLAi E. STEVENSON, twice the unsuccessful 
Democratic candidate for the Presidency (1952,1956). 

Ranked 24th in area, with 56,400 square miles, and 
fifth in population, 11,113,976 (1970), rich in raw ma¬ 
terials, skilled labor and transportation, Illinois 
is today primarily a manufacturing state. Its indus¬ 
trial growth in the 19th century was remarkable; 
15th among the states in industrial output in 1840, it 
had risen to sixth by 1860. It now ranks fourth among 
the states in value added by manufacturers—an an¬ 
nual total of almost .$23 billion. Illinois industry is 
centered in Chicago, the state’s largest city, with a 
population of 3,367,350 (1970). Among the state’s 
most important manufactured products are iron and 
steel, farm and construction machinery and processed 
foods, 

See Theodore C. Pease; The Story of Illinois. 

IMMIGRATION 

First wave of permanent European settlement, 
largely English, began early 1600s/ Colonial pe¬ 
riod saw large migrations of Germans and 
Scotch-Irish, with sprinklings of Huguenots, 
Dutch, Scots and others, as well as "involuntary 
immigimt.s"~~African slaves/ Between 1790 and 
I860, some six million arrived, mostly Irish, 
Germans and Scandinavians/ 1M~1930 inter¬ 
val'brought 27 million, greatest numbers from 
Ea.sternandSouthernEurope/Basicimmigration 
laws from 1924 to 1965 limited inflow from out- 
sideWesternHemisphere,barring"unde.sirables,” . 
seUingnatmaI-originquotas/Afterl930immi- 
gration increasingly consisted of political refu- ' 
gees and professionals/ 1965 law aboMed na¬ 
tional-origins quotas, gave preference to those 
with.special skills/ Recent immigration increas¬ 
ingly from Asia and Latin America 

“What then is. the American, this new man,” asked 
MICHEL GUILLAUME JEAN DE crEvecoeur, a French 
immigrant in 1782, and answered:. “He is either:an 
European, or t he descendant of an European.” Crdve- 
coeur thus excluded from his definition of an Ameri¬ 
can some 400,000 Africans or descendants of Africans 
brought over in slave ships; nor was he prophetic 
enough to foresee a day when Asians would be citi¬ 
zens of the new United States, But he did correctly 
predict from his New York vantage point: “Here in¬ 
dividuals of all nations are melted into a new race of 
men, whose labours, and posterity will one day cause 
great changes in the world.” 

All Americans, save for American Indians, are the 
descendants of, or are themselves, the sons, and 
daughters of other lands; people who came here, over 
the past four centuries, fleeing miseries in their native 
countries or seeking bread, elbowroom and opportu¬ 
nity in a new world. Whether these forerunners came 
on the Mayflower Sitid are called Colonists or later 
came in steerage and are known as immigrants, they 
are alike responsible for creating the unusual blend of 
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stocks, cultures and traditions that distinguishes the 
American people. 

The first waves of settlement in the plantations 
established under England’s flag on the North Ameri¬ 
can coast in the 17th century were, naturally enough, 
predominantly English. By the 1660s these waves had 
engulfed Dutch settlements in the vicinity of New 
York (as the Dutch themselves had swallowed a min¬ 
uscule Swedish settlement on the Delaware), and, in 
the 1680s, a company of Germans landed in the newly 
established province of Pennsylvania, They were the 
forerunners of an estimated 225,000 Germans who 
would arrive in the next 80 years, fleeing wars, unj ust 
taxation and religious constraints in the homeland¬ 
adding the term “Pennsylvania Dutch” (from 
Deutsch-Gtmm) to the American language and 
furthering the dilution of the purely English character 
of the Colonies. Soon after 1700 great numbers of so- 
called Scotcli-Irish or Ulster Scots—Scots-descended 
families originally planted by Protestant Britain in 
Northern Ireland as a Protestant bastion-began to 
arrive in America and take up lands on the frontiers 
in numbers comparable to those of the Germans, 

To these elements in the Colonial amalgam were 
added others: the blacks, of course, “involuntary 
immigrants” though they were, who came from a 
wide variety of African cultures; and two groups 
of religious refugees, the French Huguenots and the 
Spanish-Portuguese Jews, who, though few in num¬ 
ber, established themselves in important positions in 
the mercantile, landowning and craft elites of the 
cities. As early as 1760 Boston, New York and Phila¬ 
delphia were already becoming cosmopolitan in 
nature, and by 1776, in common sense, the immi¬ 
grant thomas PAINE was asking that America be 
made “an asylum for mankind.” In 1787 the framers 
of the CONSTITUTION gave Congress power to estab¬ 
lish a “uniform Rule of Naturalization” and reserved 
only the Presidency to native-born Americans, When 
the DECLARATION OP INDEPENDENCE passed its 50th 
birthday, the United States, through continued im¬ 
migration—and through the addition of numerous 
French and Spanish Catholics to its populace as a 
result of acquiring Louisiana and florida—wes 
well on its way to ethnic diversity. 

Accelerated Influx of Immigrants 

The. 40 years before the civil war accelerated the 
pace. Most notable in the 1820-60 influx of immi- 
grantswere 1,6 million Irish, most coming in the 1840s 
as refugees from a devastating famine that followed 
the failure of Ireland’s potato crop. Those pre-Civil 
War decades also saw the arrival of some 1.5 million 
Germans, many castaways from shipwrecked nation¬ 
alistic and democratic revolutions. By miclcentury 
numerous Scandinavians had come to find, in the new 
states of WISCONSIN and Minnesota, forests and soils 
which they energetically converted into prospering 
towns and farms. Contingents from the British Isles, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands later settled in 


Western farming regions and mill and mining towns, 
while a trickle of newcomers was drawn from Canada 
to New England’s developing factory towns. 

The seven decades after the Civil War were the time 
of flood: Annual immigration totals rose to nearly 
800,000 in 1882 and exceeded 500,000 six times in Ihe 
next 20 years. Then six times between 1905 and 1914, 
yearly immigration exceeded a million. Moreover, 
beginning in the mid- 1890s, the sources of immigra¬ 
tion changed in a way that proved disturbing to many 
established American-s. Almost three million Italians 
arrived between 1900 and 1914; some two million 
Jews from Russian Poland, and approximately a mil¬ 
lion people of other Eastern European stocks—Poles, 
Slovaks, Hungariansy Serbs, Croatians and others 
broadly labeled Slavic. More hundreds of thousands 
came from Romania, Bulgaria, Turkish Armenia and 
Greece, a list by no means exhaustive. 

These newcomers were not so visibly dilTerent from 
the established white population as were the relatively 
small numbers of Chinese and Japanese who came to 
the West Coast between . 1860 and 1910, Still the 
Southern and Eastern Europeans were labeled, by cer¬ 
tain chauvinistic Americans of Anglo-Saxon heritage, 
as “beaten men from beaten races.” Despite their 
poor reception the "new immigrants” took advantage 
of lowered steamship fares to flock to the promised 
land waiting beyond the statue of liberty’s upraised 
torch. They provided much of the backbone of the 
nation’s growing urban-industrial labor force, set¬ 
tling—in natural pursuit of jobs—in the country’s ris¬ 
ing metropolitan centers, where they sometimes 
created ethnic neighborhoods surpassing entire Eu¬ 
ropean cities in size and density. These new immi¬ 
grants became the mainstays of many urban political 
machines, and—because of their problems of poverty 
and adjustment—the major preoccupation of public 
officials concerned, with matters of housing, public 
health, education and law enforcement. The third- 
generation and fourth-generation descendants of this 
huge 1861-1930 global population transplant consti¬ 
tute, by some estimates, up to one-third of today's 
Americans. 

From 1930 to the present day, economic depres¬ 
sion, war, revolution and technological change have 
continued to form the great watershed of immigra¬ 
tion, But largely as the result of changing U.S. immi¬ 
gration laws, the recent past has seen a new kind of 
immigrant. The massive influx of unskilled laborers 
ended with the passage of the john.son-reed act of 
1924, which set a limit of 150,000 annually upon im¬ 
migrants from outside the Western Herai.sphere, and 
divided that total into fixed national quotas, Shortly 
afterward the economic collapse of the 1930s brought 
to an end the era of America as the unparalleled 
mecca for the world’s jobless, while more and more 
after WORLD WAR II automation and other sophisti- 
catedproduction techniques demanded trainedminds 
where once the nation required primarily strong 
backs, Moreover, with the rise of fascism in Europe in 


the 1920s and 1930s, there had begun a numerically 
small but highly significant immigration of political 
and intellectual refugees that included distinguished 
psychologists, physicians, educators, artists, writers, 
composers and research scientists. Among them were 
albert EINSTEIN, ENRICO FERMI and many members 
of the team that created the atomic bomb, (See man- 

HATFAN PROJECT.) 

Refugees from Communist Regimes 

These political refugees proved the vanguard of fu¬ 
ture immigrant groups. Of the nearly five million im¬ 
migrants admitted between 1945 and 1965, a goodly 
number arrived as the refugees from dictatorships 
-Communist, this time-in China, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, East Germany, Hungary and Cuba, Many of 
these escapees were professionals, independent busi¬ 
nessmen or technical, managerial and clerical 
workers, Moreover, post-World War II America 
offered opportunities for higher education and re¬ 
wards for specialized skills, both of which acted as a 
magnet to scientists and technicians from war-rav¬ 
aged Europe and from emerging Third World 
countries in Latin America, Africa and Asia, A “brain 
drain” brought doctors, engineers and many other 
kinds of trained professionals to American shores, 
where they helped sustain American industrial and 
scientific leadership in the new age of computers, jet 
aircraft, transistor electronics and space rockets. Rec¬ 
ognition of this fact—and its value—underlay a 1965 
revision of immigration law that maintained a 170,000 
annual ceiling on immigration from outside the 
Americas but abolished national-origin quotas. In 
place of the old quotas, the 1965 act substituted cate¬ 
gories of preference, based on family ties in the 
United Slates, critical skills, artistic excellence and 
refugee status. 

Not all of today’s immigration, consists of profes¬ 
sionals. A substantial inflow of predominantly His¬ 
panic migrants from within the Americas is generally 
confined to nonskilled laborers and their families. 
This group includes the estimated five million Ameri¬ 
cans of Mexican birth or ancestry who furnish much 
of the agricul tural labor of the Southwest, and almost 
1.5 million Puerto Ricans—who are technically not 
immigrants but U.S, citizens—occupied in the gar¬ 
ment trades and in many low-skill occupations in the 
area of greater New York City and its hinterland. 
These latest arrivals face linguistic and educational 
iiandicaps, as well as prejudices, as severe as those of 
earlier immigrant waves. 

The national welcome to each successive group of 
immigranLs has been varied. As a rule, until quite re¬ 
cently, periods of domestic peace and well-being pro¬ 
duced generous attitudes, while barriers went up in 
limes of stress. The alien and sedition acts of 1798, 
lengthening naturalization time and allowing for de¬ 
portation of “dangerous” aliens, grew out of deep di¬ 
vision over America’s posture toward the French 
Revolution. With the expiration of three of the acts in 


1800 and the repeal of the fourth in 1802, a period of 
uncontested immigration ensued. Butin the 1850s an 
anti-Catholicandantiforeign “Know-Nothing” move¬ 
ment surfaced. The fires of its wrath were partly fed 
by the growing struggle over slavery, and the conse¬ 
quent debate over what the U.S. represented and for 
whose benefit it existed. The Civil War and postwar 
economic expansion produced a relaxation of anti- 
foreign sentiment-and a contract labor law 
(1864), allowing the recruiting of foreign workers, 
which was eventually repealed under pressure from 
the American labor movement. But by the end of the 
19th century a closing frontier, an upsurge in social 
conflicts and an imperial mood of glorification of the 
“advanced” races all translated Into a growing drive 
for restriction of immigration as a means to preserve 
dwindling opportunities for old-stock Americans of 
“proven” worth, Chinese were virtually barred in 
1882 and Japanese in 1907. (See Chinese exclusion 
ACTS and gentlemen’s agreement,) Laws were 
passed to close the gates to paupers, social undesir¬ 
ables (such as prostitutes), the diseased, anarchists 
and criminal fugitives, literacy tests as a criterion 
for entry into the U.S. became law in 1917. 

Restrictionism reached high tide just after world 
WAR I, first in a series of deportations that were part 
of the 1919 “Red Scare” (see palmer raids) and then 
in two immigration laws that fixed entry quotas. The 
first of these, passed in 1921, took the total immigra¬ 
tion of each country to the U.S, in 1910 as a base and 
then allowed only 3 percent of that base for new im¬ 
migrants, A more comprehensive measure, the John¬ 
son-Reed Act (1924), established quotas based on 
1890 immigration figures and reduced the percentage 
to 2, The longer a nationality group had been on hand 
to produce descendants, the larger was its share of the 
150,000 Europeans to be admitted yearly. In effect, 
the 1924 act reduced the number of Sou them and Cen¬ 
tral Europeans emigrating to the U.S,, though it was 
precisely in these areas that the pressure to emigrate 
was strongest, Orientals were still excluded. 

The gates of restriction were gradually pried open 
after 1945, by such special enactments as the War 
Brides Act of 1945,, the displaced per,sons act of 
1948 and Refugee Relief Acts in 1953,1957 and 1958. 
An overall revision of immigration statutes, the 
mccarran-walter act of 1952 (Immigration and 
Nationality. Act), did not change the basic pattern of 
the 1924 law. But the Immigration and Nationality 
Amendments of 1965 finally reflected the growing 
need for trained manpower and the reaction against 
the racial and ethnic stereotypes of 40 years earlier. 
When the new law became fully effective three years 
later, it fixed a limit of 120,000 immigrants during one 
year from the Western Hemisphere, plus 170,000 from 
the rest of the world. Priority was given to immediate 
relatives of U.S. citizens and resident aliens who 
wished .to immigrate, and also to persons with special 
skills. Asians and Latin Americans, restricted by the 
previous laws, could now immigrate. Replacing older 
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laws with preferential quotas, the 1965 act is consid¬ 
ered by many a step up from old racist attitudes, re¬ 
flecting wisdom toward modern labor needs. Yet the 
current law would doubtless have kept away the fore¬ 
bears of millions of present-day Americans. 

See Oscar Handlin: The Uprooted; Maldwyn A. Jones: 
American Immigration and Carl E Wittke: We Who 
Built America: The Saga of the Immigrant. 

IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 Johnson- 
Reed Act) 

IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1952 (see 
McCarran-WalterAct) 

IMPEACHMENT 

Proceeding against public official by legislative 
body/Elouse impeaches Federal officials, Senate 
tries them/ First impeachment conviction, of 
Federal Judge John Pickering, 1804/ Invoked 
against President Andrew Johnson, 1868/ John¬ 
son acquitted in Senate/ House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee recommended impeachment of President 
Richard M. Nixon, who resigned office, 1974, be¬ 
fore House took action 

Impeachment entails the bringing of charges (similar 
to a grand jury indictment) against a public official by 
the lower house of a legislature. Under the u.s. 
CONSTITOTION, the HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES im¬ 
peaches an official by a majority vote and prosecutes 
him before the senate, with a two-thirds vote of the 
senators required for conviction. When a President is 
impeached, the Chief Justice of the U.S. presides over 
the Senate, Conviction subjects the official to removal 
and disqualification from future office, and he may 
later be tried in a regular court on criminal charges. 

The Constitution defines impeachable acts as 
“Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misde¬ 
meanors.” No precise definition of “high Crimes and 
Misdemeanors” has been reached, and the history of 
impeachment trials indicates these words have been 
loosely interpreted by the political foes of impeached 
officials. The first conviction, of Federal Judge john 
PICKERING, occurred In 1804. Pickering was charged 
with drunkenness and blasphemy-not exactly high 
crimes or misdemeanors—but the democratic-re¬ 
publicans were out to punish an unpopular man and 
a member of the opposition federalist party. Only 
one President has been impeached, Andrew JOHNSON, 
whose Radical Republican foes charged him, in 1868; 
with violating the tenure of office act and criti¬ 
cizing Congress in speeches. The Senate failed by one 
vote to convict him, (In 1974 the House Judiciary 
Committee voted a bill of impeachment against 
President rIchard m. nixon on charges of presidential 
involvement in the Watergate scandal and other 
crimes, but Nixon resigned the office before the bill 
could be voted upon by the full House.) 

There have been but 12 Federal impeachments,: 


and . 11 went to trial. Seven officials, most of them 
judges, were acquitted and four convicted. The 1926 
trial of a Federal judge was canceled when he re¬ 
signed, State impeachment trials have also been in¬ 
frequent and often politically inspired. 

See David M. De Witt: The Impeachment and Trial of 
Andrew Johnson. 

IMPERIALISM (see Anti-Imperialist League) 
IMPLIED POWERS 

. Powers awarded Congress through broad inter¬ 
pretation of "elastic clause’’ in Article 1 of U.S. 
Constitution/ A.s.serted by Chief Jiulice John 
Marshall in McCulloch v. Md., 1819/Since ex¬ 
panded to meet needs of changing nation 

As soon as the u.s, constitution went into effect, a 
sharp dispute erupted over how to interpret it, Tlic 
federalists favored a broad interpretation to in¬ 
crease the powers of the Federal Government. The 
Anti-Federalists, led by thomas jefferson, insisted 
upon a strict construction, strong .state governments 
and a weak Federal Governmentwith limited powers. 
The controversy centered on a single clause in the Con¬ 
stitution, After stating specific congressional law¬ 
making powers, Article I granted Congress authority 
“to make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers., 
On this so-called elastic clamse the Federalists 
based their hopes lor a broad interpretation, and they 
had a strong ally in Chief Justice john mailshall. In 
MCCULLOCH V. MARYLAND (1819) he asserted the 
doctrine of implied powers and upheld Congress' es¬ 
tablishment of the second bank of the united 
STATES, thus setting the broad precedent that has been 
generally followed ever since. Under the implied 
powers doctrine the Federal Government has come to 
play an increasingly important role in national eco¬ 
nomic life through such varied statutes as the social 
SECURITY ACT, the WAGNER ACT and the FOOD AND 
drug laws, and thus a Constitution intended to serve 
a rural nation of four million has been adapted to 
meet the needs of an industrial nation of 200 million. 

IMPRESSMENT (see War of M2 ) 

INCOME TAXES 

First levied in Mass., 1643/ First Federal income 
tax impo.sed, 1862-72/ Income tax km of 1894 
declared unconstitutional in Pollock v. Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co., 1895/ Federal lax autho¬ 
rized by 16lh Amendmenl, 1913/ First .state in¬ 
come tax imposed by Wis., 1911/ Philadelphia . 
passed fust city income tax, 1939 

The practice in America of raising revenue by taxing 
personal income dates back to Colonial times when 
several New England Colonies, beginning with ma,s- 
SACHUSETTS in 1643, imposed such levies.. Adminis¬ 


trative difficulties later led to their abandonment. 
Although the idea was considered by the Federal 
Government from time to time, particularly during 
national emergencies, it was not until the civil war 
that the first Federal tax on personal income was im¬ 
posed (1862-72), It covered income from all sources. 
The initial rate was 3 percent on income between $600 
and $10,000, and 5 percent above that; this proved 
insufficient to meet the heavy financial drain of the 
war, and the tax was increased twice, reaching a high 
of 10 percent on all incomes above $5000. This first 
Federal income tax was strongly criticized by those 
who. believed it unconstitutional because it was not 
apportioned among the states according to popula¬ 
tion, The law was never ruled unconstitutional but 
was allowed to die in 1872. 

In the late 1890s the populist party lobbied hard 
for revival of the income tax; its leaders, along with 
many other Americans, felt the Federal dependence 
on tarififs for revenue was regressive, placing an un¬ 
fair burden on lower income groups. An income tax 
clause was written into the Wilson-GormanTariffBill 
of 1894, providing for a 2 percent tax on all incomes 
exceeding $4000, but it was swiftly declared unconsti- 
tutional in pollock v, farmers’ loan and trust 
company (1895), 

The fight for an income tax continued, however, 
and in 1913 the 16th Amendment (see constitu¬ 
tional amendments) was passed, authorizing Con¬ 
gress to enact income taxes on personal and corporate 
income without regard to uniformity. The Revenue 
Act of 1913 imposed a 1 percent tax on all income of 
more than $3000, with a progressive surtax on in¬ 
comes exceeding $20,000. The progressive levy was 
hailed by reformers, but the conservative press took a 
dark view of it as “a first step toward complete con¬ 
fiscation of private property.” Most citizens were un- 
touehed by this tax, and total receipts were less than 
5 percent of total Federal revenues. The financial de¬ 
mands of WORLD war I, however, led to rapid in¬ 
creases. The Government reduced rates after the war, 
but the numbers of those paying had increased owing 
to the prosperity.of the 1920s. 

Rates were increased during the 1930s to pay for the 
large Federal outlays of the new deal, and the finan¬ 
cial demands of WORLD WAR II brought both a broad¬ 
ening of the tax base to include lower income levels 
and the implementation of withholding taxes, Before 
1940 the greatest number of returns in a single year 
had been 7,7 million in 1923; in 1940 there were more 
than 14 miUioii and by 1970 more than 113 million, In 
1940 the individual income tax provided some 20 per¬ 
cent of Federal revenues; by 1970 it provided more 
than 70 percent. Over the years rates have fluctuated 
with the economic pressures of the times, but in gen¬ 
eral the tax continues relatively high, ranging from 14 
to 17 percent for the least affluent taxpayers to 70 per¬ 
cent for the wealthiest. However, the existence under 
the.iaw of “tax shelters”-sucli as write-offs for busi¬ 
ness losses and investments in tax-exempt bonds— 


has enabled many wealthy taxpayers to cut their tax 
bills to a minimum. 

Almost two-thirds of the states have also imposed 
income taxes, beginning with Wisconsin in 1911; and 
many cities levy income taxes, a trend that began with 
Philadelphia in 1939. 

INDENTURED SERVANTS 

White laborers bound in service to Colonial 

employers/ Comprised majority of work force/ 

Term of service generally seven years 

Colonial America was built largely , by the unfree 
labor of both whites and blacks. The white laborers 
were bound by an indenture, or contract, to serve their 
masters for a specified number of years. Many of these 
indentured servants sold themselves willingly into 
service so as to earn their passage to America and 
were called “redemptioners” or “free willers.” Othef 
indentured laborers were involuntary-victims of 
kidnapping by sea captains, who sold them to Colo¬ 
nial employers, or convicts (many convicted and 
shipped to America for such minor offenses as stealing 
a few pennies or tearing down a fence). At the end of 
their terms, generally seven years, indentured servants 
were, by law, given clothing, land, tools and a gun. 
Unlike the victims of slavery, neither indentured 
servants nor their ofifspring bore any lasting stigma, 
and great numbers of them made good in America, In 
1665, for example, nearly half the members of the 
Plouse of Burgesses had come to Virginia as inden¬ 
tured servants. 

See Abbot E, Smith; Colonists in Bondage.. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY 

National holiday commemorating adoption of 

the Declaration of Independence, July 4,1776 

“The second day of July, 1776, will be the mo.:s t mem¬ 
orable epoch in the history of America,” wrote john 
ADAMS, then a Massachusetts delegate to the Second 
continental congress, to his wife Abigail adams. 
“I believe it will be celebrated by succeeding genera¬ 
tions as the great anniversary Festival. It ought to be 
commemorated as the day of deliverance by solemn 
acts of devotion to God Almighty ,,, solemnized 
with pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bonfires, andilluminations, from one end of this 
continent to the other, from this time forward for¬ 
evermore,” While Adams accurately foresaw the pa¬ 
triotic fervor that has since characterized the nation’s 
Independence Day festivities, he missed on the exact 
day of celebration, Although official ties with Great 
Britain were severed on July 2, Americans have tradi¬ 
tionally celebrated theirindependence on July 4, the 
day the declaration of independence was adopted 
by the Gontinental Congress, and the “Fourtli of 
July,” with its patriotic oratory, picnics and fireworks 
displays, has become one of the nation’s best-loved 
holidays., , 
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INDEPENDENCE HALL 

Built in Philadelphia, 1752-53/ Originally 
Pennsylvania State House/ Scene of drafting of 
Declaration of Independence, 1776, and U.S. 
Constitution, 1787/ Now part of Independence 
National Historical Park 

With no official building in which to carry on their 
deliberations, Pennsylvania’s Colonial assemblymen 
were long accustomed to holding their meetings 
wherever convenient space could be found in the 
Colony’s capital, Philadelphia. But in 1729 the as¬ 
sembly appropriated funds to build a dignified state 
house, and construction began in 1732, A plan by 
ANDREW HAMILTON was accepted by the assembly and 
a site laid out on Chestnut Street between Fifth and 
Sixth streets, the work proceeding under builder 
Edmund Woolley, In 1749 the red brick Georgian 
building was ready for the assembly to meet in regu¬ 
larly, though the tower that would become famous for 
housing the liberty bell was not fmi.shed until 1753, 
The handsome building soon became a focal point of 
political life. Itwas there thatJOHN Hancock, in May, 
1775, gaveied the Second continental congress to 
order; and there that the declaration of independ¬ 
ence was adopted on July 4,1776, After the war the 
hall became the site of the constitutional conven¬ 
tion, which, in 1787, hammered out the document 
under which the nation has been governed ever since. 

In 1951 Independence Hall—together with Phila¬ 
delphia’s Old City Hall and carpenters’ hall, the 
1774 meeting site of the First Continental Congress— 
was designated part of the Independence National 
Historical Park. 

INDEPENDENT REPUBLICANS (see 
Mug]vumps) 

INDEPENDENT TREASURY ACT (see Banking) 

INDIANA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 19th state, 1816/ Area, 
56,291 sq. mi./Pop., 5,195,669 {1970)/ Capital 
and largest city, Indianapolis; pop,, 744,624/ 
Explored and settled by French in 11th and 18lh 
centuries/ Ceded by France to Britain after 
French and Indian Wat; 1765/ Acquired by U.S. 
during Revolutionary War/ Made part of North¬ 
west Territory, 1787/ Organized as separate ter¬ 
ritory, 1800/ Sided with North in Civil War/ 
Two-thirds of populalion rural, 1900/ In 1970s 
nearly two-thirds of population lived in urban 
areas/ leading industrial andfanning .state 

"Those lands surpass all others in everything... so 
beautiful and fertile, so sparsely covered with forest 
and,so well adorned by prairies, streams, rivers, fish, 
game,,. everything nece.s,sary for the maintenance of 
powerful colonies.” Thus wrote French explorer Rob¬ 
ert CAVELIER, sieur de LA SALLE, of wliRt is today the 


state of Indiana. La Salle made his observations while 
traveling by canoe along the St, Joseph River in 1679, 
and in the following half century the French estab¬ 
lished three settlements in the region: Fort Miami 
(now Fort Wayne), Fort Ouiatenon (near Lafayette) 
and Vincennes, From 1700 until the end of the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR in 1763, when France ceded 
Indiana ("land of the Indians”) to Britain, French 
missionaries, merchants and fur traders lived in a cor¬ 
dial atmosphere with their Miami, Potawatomi and 
Delaware Indian neighbors, 

Britain’s grip on Indiana was broken during the 
revolutionary WAR by the patriot forces that seized 
Vincennes (1779) under the leadership of george 
ROGERS CLARK. In 1787 Indiana became a part of the 
northwest territory and in 1800 was organized as 
a separate territory with Vincennes as its capital and 
future U.S. President william henry Harrison as its 
governor. Under U.S. rule Indian resistance twice re¬ 
sulted in major battles: Gen, anthony wayne 
emerged triumphant at the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
(1794), and Harrison defeated tecumseh’s warriors at 
the Battle of Tippecanoe (1811). 

On Dec, 11,1816, some five years after Harrison’s 
victory, Indiana entered the Union as the Nth st,Tle, 
with its capital at Corydon. In 1825 Indianapolis be¬ 
came the state capital. In those years most of the pop¬ 
ulation lived along the Ohio River at the state’s 
southern edge, but as transportation improved settle¬ 
ments sprang up in the forested north, Among the 
early settlers was the family of abraham Lincoln, 
who migrated from Kentucky in 1816. 

An overly ambitious attempt to build a network of 
roads and canals temporarily bankrupted the state 
during the 1830s, But by the eve of the civil war, In¬ 
diana’s burgeoning system of turnpikes, canals and 
railroads, which made possible shipment of agricul¬ 
tural products to Eastern markets, had brought gen¬ 
eral prosperity as well as a flood of new settlers, 
mostly Eastern and Southern farmers. In 1860 there 
were already more than one million “Hoosiers” (this 
nickname for Indianans has been used since before 
the mid-19th cen tury, though its origin is lost in lime). 
Among the newcomers were German followers of 
GEORGE RAPP and their utopian Socialist successors, 
devotees of robert owen, who founded the Nitw 
harmony settlement. 

Despite pro-Southern and antiwar copperhead 
sympathies among settlers who had come from slave¬ 
holding states, Indiana remained in the Union during 
the Civil War and sent some 200,000 men to fight. 
After the war anti-Negro feeling died hard in parts of 
Indiana, where as late as the 1920s there was a power¬ 
ful resurgence of the ku klux klan. Before WORLD 
WAR I Indiana was the seat of considerable Progres¬ 
sive Parly (see bull moose party) sentiment, which 
centered locally on its Republican Sen. albert 
BEVERIDGE, In tlic decadcs since then, it has won the 
political status of a doubtful state, in no party’s pocket 
and fiercely contested in presidential primaries and 
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elections. Since world war ii Indiana’s cities have 
attracted a tide of uprooted, job-seeking Southern 
blacks, Many of them settled in the steel-manufactur¬ 
ing city of Gary, which was among the first of the na¬ 
tion's cities to elect a black mayor—Richard Hatcher, 
in 1967. Indianapolis, the capital, is the largest city 
with a 1970 population of 744,624. 

Ranking only 38th in area-with 36,291 square 
miles—but 11th in population—5,193,669 (1970)— 
among the states, Indiana has in recent years under¬ 
gone a dramatic transformation from a primarily 
rural to a chiefly urban-industrial character. In 1900 
its population was two-thirds rural; today it is nearly 
two-thirds urban. Still among the country’s foremost 
producers of corn, soybeans and hogs, the state now 
boasts a heavy concentration of factories in the Calu¬ 
met River region on the Lake Michigan shore which 
turn out a broad range of industrial and building 
products, 

See William E. Wilson; hdi&m A History. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF 

Established in War Department to supervise re¬ 
lations with tribes, 1852/ Transferred to Interior 
. Department, 1849/ Now supervises 200 reserva¬ 
tions throughout U.S. 

For almost 150 years virtually every facet of American 
Indian life has been supervised by a single Federal 
agency~th e Bureau of Indian Affairs. Its stewardship 
has often been stormy, reflecting a national ambiva¬ 
lence toward the first Americans. 

Indian affairs became a Federal matter with the 
adoption of the u.s, constitution in 1787 and its 
subsequent ratification by the states. The states ceded 
to the Federal Government the power to regulate 
commerce with the tribes; later, this was broadened 
by statute to include all Indian matters. Indian rela¬ 
tions were first placed under the War Department; a 
special office within the department, the Commission 
(later Bureau) of Indian Affairs, was set up in 1832. It 
controlled trade with the tribes, supervised their re¬ 
moval to the West, organized and ran Indian reser¬ 
vations and doled out annuities and supplies, 

The military’s tenure was widely deplored by pri¬ 
vate Western interests, both for the zeal with which 
the Army kept squatters off Indian lands and for its 
practice of awarding lucrative supply contracts to 
Easterners. Meanwhile, earnest reformers blamed the 
Anny for failing to educate and “uplift” the Indian. 
Thus, in 1849, Congress transferred the Bureau of In¬ 
dian Affairs to the department of the interior. The 
change made tribal lands more accessible to white 
settlement but did little to improve reservation life. 
During the closing decades of the Nth cen tury, the 
bureau was riddled with scandal as crooked Indian 
agents, unscrupulous contractors and conniving poli¬ 
ticians made millions selling out the interests of their 
largely helpless charges. The bureau generally set its 
policies in response to the shifting will of Congress. It 


used its powers under the dawes severalty act of 
1887 and the burke act of 1906 to encourage the sale 
of some 90 million acres of Indian lands to white 
land seekers while rewarding individual Indians with 
land grants and citizenship if they would renounce 
their tribal allegiance, 

^ Decades passed before new deal Indian Commis¬ 
sioner John Collier, under the wheeler-howard act 
of 1934, sought to strengthen Indian society by re¬ 
turning lands to tribal ownership. But Collier’s pro¬ 
gram was hampered by world war ii budget cuts, 
and in 1953 a cost-conscious Congress called for rapid 
termination of the whole Federal relationship with 
the tribes. Such a drastic step proved immediately un¬ 
workable, as only a few Indians had been prepared 
economically or socially to survive on their own in 
20th-century society. 

In recent years the bureau has sought to encourage 
Indian self-sufficiency on the 200 reservations it su¬ 
pervises, while helping to ease the transition into 
modern society for those who wish to strike out on 
their own. And under growing pressure from the 
American Indian Movement and other Indian na¬ 
tionalists, the bureau has granted Indians a larger role 
in policy making, But the bureau’s continuing prob¬ 
lem was demonstrated when American Indian Move¬ 
ment militants took over the town of wounded knee 
in 1973 to dramatize Indian grievances. 

See Institute for Government Research: The Problem 
of Indian Administration. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

Completed as capital of Ind., 1825/ Grew as rail 
and highway hub, mid-19th cenluryj First Indi¬ 
anapolis "500" automobile race, 1911/ Indus¬ 
trial and transport center, 1970s/ Nation’s 11th 
largest city/Pop., 744,624 (1970) 

When, in 1825, Indiana’s capital was moved from the 
village of Corydon to Indianapolis, a hurriedly built 
town thrown up on flat land near the center of the 
state, the entire transfer of the seat of government was 
accomplished in just three covered wagons. All the 
state’s records and its treasury fit easily into one of the 
wagons, and stale officials traveled in the other two, 
Indianapolis’ growth from a small, artificial commu¬ 
nity created solely as a state capital into a thriving, 
Midwestern commercial center began in 1827, when 
the national road reached the city from points east, 
More roads, as well as fledgling railway lines, were 
soon built to connect the city with other parts of the 
state and nation, and in 1847 Indianapolis was incor¬ 
porated as a city with a population of less than 8000. 
Along with st. louis, Chicago, Cincinnati and 
CLEVELAND, the city emerged in the mid- Nth century 
as a key transshipment point for the agricultural prod¬ 
ucts of the West to Eastern markets and the transport 
of manufactures from the East to the settlers of the 
expanding frontier. 

In the present century Indianapolis has retained its 
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important status as a Midwestern transportation hub, 1787, which pledged that “the utmost good faith shall 

while growing as a center of industry, Its more than always be observed towards the Indians; their lands 

1000 manufacturing companies produce a broad and property shall never be taken from them without 

range of industrial products, including engines and their consent; and in their property, rights and liberty, 

parts for the aircraft and truck-manufacturing indus- they shall never be invaded or disturbed, unless in just 

tries. Favorable state laws have also fostered the city’s and lawful wars authorized by Congress,” Such noble 

growth as a center for the insurance industry, with sentiments soon proved incompatible with the young 

more than 70 firms headquartered there. By far the nation’s insatiable desire for Western lands, and 

largest city in Indiana, Indianapolis’ 1970 population within a century, most of the Indian tribes had been 

of744,624 made it the nation’s 11th ranking city. Out- stripped of their land and herded onto a number of 

side the state Indianapolis remains best known for its widely scattered reservations, 

annual Memorial Day 500-mile automobile race. Ex- President thomas jefferson had foreseen the col- 
cept during World War I and 11, the race has been held lision of white and Indian interests as early as 1803, 

each year since 1911. when the Louisiana purchase extended U.S. terri¬ 

tory westward into Indian domains. To avoid conflict, 
INDIAN REORGANIZATION ACT (see Wheeler- Jefferson encouraged the tribes east of the Mississippi 
Howard Act) River to run up large debts to Government traders so 

that he might then accept ceded lands in payment 
INDIAN RESERVATIONS while providing new territory beyond the Mississippi 

for Indian resettlement; there, he hoped, the red men 
RemomlAct empowered V.S. forcibly to relocate trained as farmers and gradually absorbed 

tribes onto Indian reserves, 1830/Western tribes into white society. 

last to be driven onto reservations, Su- proved too gradual for the land- 

reauoflndianAffairsnowadinmisterslOOreser-^ frontiersmen. Between 1816 and 1820 the 

cations in 34 states/ Indians are among nation s Cherokees of eastern Tennessee and the Mississippi 
poorest citizens Choctaws were persuaded to move westward to pre.s- 

A national policy toward the American Indian was ent-day Arkansas; soon whites poured into their new 
first enunciated in the northwe.st ordinance of lands and pushed the Indians farther westward-thus 
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setting a pattern that thereafter would be repeated suffer the highest rates of unemployment, suicide, al- 

with ruthless regularity. Persuasion was replaced by coholism, school dropout and infant mortality. Indian 

force with enactment of the Indian Removal Act of life expectancy is considerably under the national 
1830, empowering the President to exchange eastern average. By the 1970s statistics such as these-and the 

Indian lands for parcels of the misnamed great dreary facts of everyday reservation life-had gal- 

AMERICAN desert of the Western prairie, then thought vanized many younger Indians into forming new and 

uninhabitable by whites. Over the next decade the more militant Indian organizations, seeking govern- 

FivE CIVILIZF.D TRIBES Were forced westward. By 1840 mental reparations and increased Indian autonomy, 
some 100,000 Indians had been moved west; 18 years 
later the U, S. conld claim 581 million acres of former INDIAN TREATIES 

Indian lands, and white settlers were already eyeing n-- in c u ... 

the Great Plains. Indian territory was further invaded Original U,S. policy recognized tribes as auton- 
when the HOMESTEAD ACT of 1862 opened Western dependent domestic nations’’/Some 370 

land to settlers. During the following three decades ^775-7577/ 

the last free tribes, the Plains Indians, were rounded Ti mi independence thereafter abandoned as 
up and herded onto their own reservations. basis for agreements” 

Early reservation life was nightmarish. Almost The history of America’s treaties with the Indians has 

every realm of Indian life was disturbed: Tribal reli- largelyjus tified Sioux leader sitting bull’s bitter re¬ 
gions were barred, and children were sent to far-off mark that the white man had kept only one pledge to 

schools to learn white ways. The land was often un- the Indian-to take away all his lands. From earliest 

fertile, there was little or no game, and annuities and Colonial times it had been European policy to obtain 
supplies were frequently insufficient, ■ oflicial surrender of tribal lands through formal trea- 

As a result of a campaign by the Indian Rights As- ties-even though the Indians were often faced with 

sociation, Congress passed thc DAWES severalty act overwhelming force and had no choice but to sign, 

in 1887, awarding U.S, citizenship to Indians who President george Washington continued that pol- 

renounced tribal allegiance and granting them 160 . icy, and it was officially confirmed in 1831 by Chief 

acres of reservation lands under certain conditions. Justice John marshall in cherokee nation v, . 

Unprepared for life off the reservation, Indians leased Georgia; while denying that tribes were “foreign 
theirlandstowhitesettlersforafewcentsanacre.and nations,” Marshall ruled they were to be treated as 
by 1906 about 60 percent of reservation lands were in “domestic, dependent nations.., with [an] unques- 

white hands. That year Congress passed the burke tionable right to the lands they occupy.” 
act to encourage homesteading by Indians and pro- Between 1778 and 1871 some 370 treaties were 
tect their holdings, but its' provisions for close super- signed; Among the most important were the treaty 

vision of Indian life were resented and soon proved of fort stanwix (1784), which afforded white domi- 

self-defeating, The Burke Act was- Signiflcantly nance ofmuchofNew York, Pennsylvania and Ohio, 

amended in 1924, when all Indians were; granted eiti- and the treaty of Greenville (1795), opening more 

zenship. Then, in 1934, the wheeler-howarD' act of the northwest territory to settlement. Despite 

returned to tribal ownership surplus landsspreviously astandard clause guaranteeing Indianland ownership 

open topublic sale. Indians suffered a temporaiy set- for “as long as the grass shall grow and the rivers run,” 

back during the dwight d, eisbnhower Administrar treaties rarely endured more than a few years—a re- 

tion, when the Government sought unsuccessfully to suit of cultural misunderstandings and white land 

“terminate” the reservations before their occupants hunger. To most Indians the land was like air and 

were adequately prepared for lifebff the reservation, water—essential to life but not owned or susceptible 

Since 1960, however, the bureau of Indian affairs to sale by anyone, Then, too, the tribes were unlike the 

-which administers 200 reservations in 34 states— nations with whom Marshall and others compared 

has worked to improve reservation life, promote eco- them, in that they usually had no universally recog- 

nomic self-sufficiency and ease the transition into nized leader whose signature the entire tribe accepted 

white society for those wishing to leave, as binding. To circumvent this problem, the U.S. often 

According to the 1970 UiS. census, a majority of simply proclaimed some particularly malleable iiidi- 
(he American Indian-population of 792,730ilived on vidual “chief” for treaty purposes-then held the 
reservations in five states: Oklahoma, Arizona, Cali- tribe to- his personal pledge. White pioneers often 
fornia, New Mexico andNorth Carolina, The six most simply ignored treaties and pushed onto Indian lands, 

populous iNDiAN^ TRIBES, 'accounting for nearly 40 Betrayal of treaties was the cause of most of the in- 
percent of all Indians were the Navahos, Gherokees, dian wars, 

Sioux, Ghippewas, Lumbees and Apaches. Most treaties were repeatedly broken or drastically 

While a few Indians are relatively well-off, notably altered by 1871, when Congress changed its policy 

the Osage, whose arid Oklahoma reservation was and abandoned the making of formal treaties. But by 

found to_ be oil-rich, most are among the nation’s that time most tribal lands were gone, having been 

poorest citizens. Indians earn-the lowest annual aver- exchanged under threat of force for a life as wards of 

age family income ($1500 in 1970) in the nation and the Government on Indian reservations., 
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INDIAN TRIBES 

Descendants of Central Asian migrants who 
crossed Bering Strait before 10, OOOB.C./At time 
of Columbus, approx, two million Indians, be¬ 
longing to 600 tribes, lived in North America! 

Kbes divided by scholars among eight geograph¬ 
ic areas: Eastern Woodland; Southeast; Plains; 
Plateau; Northwest Coast; California; Great 
Basin; Southwest/ Tribal loyalties still persist 
among today’s Indian populace 

When the first Europeans reached America in the 15th 
century, they were unprepared for the variety and 
complexity of cultures they encountered. There were 
some two million Indians—misnamed by Chris¬ 
topher COLUMBUS and other explorers, who thought 
they had reached the East Indies—belonging to per¬ 
haps 600 tribes: They spoke more than 500 tongues, 
which fell into 73 families; lived in communities 
ranging from tiny migrant bands to centuries-old es¬ 
tablished towns; believed in one god or many; and 
hunted, fished, raised crops or traded. 

Despite this diversity, the Indians shared a common 
ancestry; All are thought to have been descendants of 
a great migrating wave of Central Asian people who 
crossed a land bridge over the Bering Strait before 
10,000 B.c., then fanned out across the continent. Ar¬ 
chaeologists tell us that the earliest Indians were pri¬ 
marily hunters and gatherers of roots and nuts. Most 
anthropologists believe that the varied environments 
in which the Indians settled helped bring about the 
broad range of their cultures, For the sake of study, 
scholars have divided the tribes among the eight gen¬ 
eral geographic areas in which they lived. 

The Eastern Woodland 

In this vast, forest-blanketed area, stretching west 
from the Atlantic coast to the Midwestern prairies and 
south from Nova Scotia to the Carolinas, lived two 
powerful and mutually antagonistic tribal groups: the 
Algonquians and the Iroquois. Largely dependent 
upon hunting and fishing, the Algonquians also culti¬ 
vated a number of New World products—including 
pumpkins, corn, squash, tobacco and tomatoes— 
which they introduced to the first white settlers. 
Among the most important Algonquian tribes were 
the Delawares (Lenni Lenapes), Illinois, Mohegans, 
Ojibways (Chippewas), Pequots, Powhatans, Shaw- 
nees and Wampanoags. During the period of Colonial 
warfare the Algonquians fought with France against 
the English-allied Iroquois, their ancient enemies. 

The Iroquois lived in permanent, palisaded vil¬ 
lages and depended upon hunting, fishing and agri¬ 
culture for sustenance. Among the Iroquois tribes 
were the Conestogas, Eries, Hurons and Susque- 
hannas, and a group of tribes called the five nations 
—the Mohawks, Oneidas, Cayugas, Onondagas and 
Senecas (and later joined by a sixth tribe, the Tus- 
caroras)—which formed a mighty military power on 
the continent until the late 18th century. Described by 


admiring historian francis parkman as “foremost in 
war, foremost in eloquence,” the warriors of the Five 
Nations, also known as the League of the Iroquois, 
played a key role in England’s ultimate triumph over 
France as master of the North American continent. 


Food was abundant and varied in this wooded region, 
which lies between the Atlantic coast and the lower 
Mississippi Valley from Tennessee to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and its various peoples—among them the 
Cherokees, Creeks, Chickasaws, Choctaws, Natchez 
and Seminoles—developed the richest culture east of 
the Mississippi. The Cherokees were the most numer¬ 
ous Eastern people, living in large permanent villages 
surrounded by extensive fields of corn and squash, but 
the Creeks were the most powerful militarily. In the 
early 18th century some Creeks moved to Florida 
where—joined by other Indians and runaway Negro 
slaves—they developed into a new group known as 
Seminoles (Creek for “separatists” or “wild men"), 
The Creeks, Choctaws, Chickasaws, Cherokees and 
Seminoles were particularly successful in adapting to 
the white man’s ways and became known, somewhat 
patronizingly, as the five civilized tribes. In the 
1830s they were driven westward to Indian Territory 
(later Oklahoma) by the U.S. Government. 


Stretching from the Mississippi river to the rocky 
mountains, and from Central Saskatchewan to Texas, 
this vast region supported two great Indian cultures 
during the modern historical period. In the fertile, 
grass-covered plains toward the east, tribal culture 
was originally a rich blend of Eastern Woodland and 
Southeastern tribal life. Those who made their homes 
here included the Osages, Kansas, Otos, lowas, Man- 
dans, Hidatsas, Pawnees and Eastern Dakotas (part of 
the Sioux nation)—all of whom lived in semiperma¬ 
nent villages and supported themselves by farming 
and hunting. In the high plains, by contrast, roamed 
small nomadic bands of Blackfeet, Assiniboines, 
Crows, Western Dakotas (another Sioux group), 
Cheyennes, Arapahos, Coraanches and Kiowas, liv¬ 
ing in skin tepees and hunting the great buffalo 
(bison) herds. 

Plains life underwent a drastic change in the early 
1700s, when the horse—unknown in America until 
the coming of the Spanish—reached the prairie from 
the Southwest. By making communications, warfare 
and buffalo hunting infinitely easier, it allowed (he 
mounted warriors to dominate the plains, producing 
a whole new culture that crossed ancient tribal lines- 
the colorful, befeathered world of the Plains Indian, 
immortalized (and, romanticized) in generations of 
books and films. 


When whites first reached the high plateau of the Co¬ 
lumbia and Frazier river basins following (he lewis 


AND CLARK EXPEDITION of 1804-06, they discovered 
numerous tribes—among them the Cayuses, Nez 
Percds, Flatheads, Wallawallas, Umatillas and Spo- 
kans— camped along the salmon-rich rivers and 
streams from which they drew their sustenance. 
Among the world’s finest horsemen, their hunting 
parties annually wandered onto the plains to hunt 
buffalo, their culture gradually mingling with that of 
the Plains peoples, 

The Northwest Coast 

The tribes living between the Cascade Mountains and 
the Pacific shore north of CALiFORNiA-including the 
Hupas, Skokomishes, Nootkas, Kwakiutls and Tlin- 
gits-based their status-conscious societies on the rich 
abundance of fish in the coastal waters. They went to 
sea in handsomely carved fishing ships, raided one 
another constantly and kept slaves captured from 
other tribes, The Chinooks, another Northwest Coast 
tribe, acted as enterprising middlemen, supervising 
trade between the Coastal peoples and the Plateau 
tribes. 

California 

Although this region was the most densely populated 
north of Mexico—it was home to some 100 different 
tribes, including the Yuraas and Pomos, comprising 
more than 350,000 people—its tribes were among the 
continent’s most primitive. For the most part they 
lived in small, nomadic bands, gathering abundant 
food in the mild climate and weaving superbly fin¬ 
ished baskets. These tribes virtually disappeared 
under the onslaught, first of the Spanish and then 
while Americans. 

The Great Basin 

This dry, barren region—lying between the Rockies 
and the Sierra Nevadas and extending across Utah 
and Nevada—provided a meager existence for small, 
scattered bands of Shoshonis and Paiutes who lived 
there. Sheltered by brush lean-tos and dependent in 
part on dug-up roots for survival, they were scornfully 
called Digger Indians by the first white men they 
encountered: Explorer jedediah smith called them 
"the most miserable objects in creation.” The appar¬ 
ent simplicity of their lives masked a complex social 
and cultural structure, noted for its extraordinary 
folklore. 

The Southwest 

The, numerous tribes that lived in this hot, arid area 
may be divided into two groups: those who lived in 
pueblos and those who did not. For more than 1800 
years the Zunis and Flopis lived in apartmentlike 
cliff dwellings along the Colorado plateau. Inheritors 
of an ancient culture, they watered their crops with 
North America’s earliest-known irrigation system. 

Of the many non-Pueblo peoples, the best known 
are the Navalios and the Apaches, Originally, both 
were seminomadic and fond of warfare, hut the Nava- 


The Southeast 


The Plains 


The Plateau 
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hos early adopted the Spanish and Mexican practices 
of .sheepherding and silver,smithing, ’The Apaches, 
however, remained true to their fierce traditions, 
raiding both sides of the Mexican border until the 
1880.S, 

By 1900 most Indians had been forced from their 
ancestral homes onto scattered Indian reservations 
under the supervision of the bureau of Indian 
affair, s. Despite the bureau’s long effort to destroy 
the red man’s tribal allegiances, the 600,000 Indians of 
today, whether on a reservation or enduring the pri¬ 
vations of urban life, have usually retained their sense 
of tribal identity and culture. 

See Alvin M. Josephy, Jr.: The Indian Heritage of 
America and John Collier: Indians of the Americas, 

INDIAN WARS 

In Pecjuot War, 16J7, and King Philip’s War, 
1675-76, Colonists .subjugated New England’s 
Indians/ Pro-British Iroquois dispersed by pa¬ 
triot forces during Revolutionary War/ Miamis, 
under Little Turtle, defeated expedition under 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair, 1791/ Miami,. Shawnee 
and other tribes routed by Gen, Anthony Wayne 
at Battle of Fallen Timbers, 1794/ Gen. William 
Henry Harrison defeated Northwestern tribes at 
Tippecanoe, 1811/ Andrew Jackson defeated 
Creeks at Horseshoe Bend, Ala., 1814/ Jackson 
crushed Florida Seminoles, 1817-18/ Sauks and 
Foxes expelledfrom Illinois in Black Hawk War, 
1832/ Navahos pacified by Kit Carson during 
Civil War/ Colorado militia ma.ssacred Chey¬ 
ennes at Sand Creek, Colo., 1864/ Modocs 
quelled in Ore., 1872/ Sitting Bull and Crazy 
Horse defeated Crnter at Little Big Horn, 1876/ 

Nez Perces, under Chief Joseph, .subdued, 1877/ 
Last of Indian hostilities occurred at Wounded 
Knee, S.D., 1890 

Countless stories, books and films have romanticized 
the Indian wars that were fought in North America 
from the first years of white exploration and settle¬ 
ment, But the reality of these struggles hardly qualifies 
as the stuff of romance—for the Indian wars most 
often took the form of short-lived massacres charac¬ 
terized by cold-blooded brutality on one side or the 
other. Virtually all the Indian wars were sparked by 
white incursions onto lands the Indian tribes con¬ 
sidered their own and were probably, in the long view, 
inevitable once the tide of European immigration, to 
the New World began flowing in earnest. The bureau 
OF INDIAN affairs estimates that there were some 67 
such wars, as distinct from mere hit-and-run raids and 
isolated incidents of violence. Only the most signifi¬ 
cant are discussed below, and wars fought by the 
tribes among themselves are not covered. 

The Northeast 

In 1609, on the shores of the new York lake that now 
bears his name, French explorer Samuel de cham- 
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PLAIN led his white companions into battle alongside 
the Algonquian Hurons against their ancient enemies, 
the Iroquois Mohawks, He and the Hurons won the 
battle but made lasting enemies of the Iroquois. Dur¬ 
ing the following 150-odd years of Colonial struggle, 
the FIVE NATIONS of the Iroquois sided with England 
against France, and their aid was important in Brit¬ 
ain’s eventual triumph in North America. (See 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR.) The REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
finally split the Iroquois, with the Oneidas and 
Tascaroras going over to the patriot side. In 1778 the 
power of the Iroquois tribes allied with Britain was 
finally shattered when patriot Gen, John sullivan 
marched through their villages and destroyed their 
crops. When the war ended Chief Joseph brant and 
his battered followers moved into Canada. 

In MASSACHUSETTS, where English dominance was 
little contested by any other European power, the In¬ 
dians were soon regarded as merely a roadblock to 
white settlement. The early peace between the Plym¬ 
outh colony Puritans and their friend Chief massa- 
soiT did not extend to other tribes, and in 1637 militia 
from Massachusetts and Connecticut hunted down 
and virtually exterminated an entire tribe in the 
PEQUOT WAR. KING,PHILIP’S WAR broke out less than 
40 years later: More than half of the 90 white settle¬ 
ments in New England were attacked by the Indians, 
led by Philip, Massasoif s son. The Colonists’ superior 
firepower and organization finally told, and for years 
Philip’s bleached skull hung atop a pole on Plymouth 
Green. Thereafter, except for later French-inspired 
raids along the Maine frontier and into western Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Indian resistance no longer stood in the 
way of white expansion in New England, , 

The OU Northwest 

In the area north of the ohio river, officially ceded 
to the U.S, by Britain at the Revolution’s end, the 
tribes remained strong into the 19th century, Follow¬ 
ing the TREATY OF FORT STANWix (1784) and the 
NORTHWEST ORDINANCE of 1787, whltc scttlers poured 
onto Miami and Shawnee lands in the region, With 
arms obtained from traders, the Miamis rose up under 
Little Turtle and came close to destroying an entire 
Army expeditionary force under Gen, Arthur st. 
CLAIR in 1791. Three years later Gen. anthony 
WAYNE dealt the Miami, Shawnee and other tribes a 
stinging defeat at the bahle of fallen timbers. 
When white settlers failed to live up to the ensuing 
TREATY OF GREENVILLE, Shawnee chief tecumseh and 
his brother, the prophet, sought to unite all the easb 
ern tribes in a climactic new war. They were thwarted 
by WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, in 1811, at tlie Battle of 
Tippecanoe, and an alliance with the British during 
the WAR OF i8i2 ended only in disaster for the Indians 
and death for Tecumseh at the Battle of the Thames 
in 1813, The last attempt by the tribes to defend In¬ 
dian lands in the Old Northwest was the black hawk 
WAR, a short bloody campaign in 1832, U.S, troops 
and frontier militiamen defeated the lOOO Sauks and 


Foxes who refused to leave their ancestral cornfields 

in ILLINOIS. 

The Southeast 

In VIRGINIA the peace between the jamestown Colo¬ 
nists and the Indians of Powhatan’s confederacy that 
had prevailed in the time of pocAHONTAS did not long 
endure. In 1622 the tribes rose against the settlers and 
managed to kill some 350 Colonists before they were 
defeated by well-armed Englishmen and Christian¬ 
ized Indians, Hostilities with the tribes broke out spo¬ 
radically in the Southeast during the remainder of the 
Colonial period, but the first full-scale conflict came 
in the Creek War of 1813. A tribal faction allied with 
Britain opened hostilities with the massacre at fort 
MIMS, in present-day aladama, setting off a year of 
savage warfare that ended with victory in 1814 at 
Horseshoe Bend, Ala,, for Army regulars and militia¬ 
men commanded by Andrew jackson. The Semi- 
noles—an offshoot of the Creeks—fought two savage 
wars against American encroachment on their Flor¬ 
ida territory (1817-18, 1835-42). The first ended 
swiftly, as Jackson stormed into Spanish Florida and 
burned tribal villages. But the second war drew out 
over seven long bloody years, at a cost of some 2000 
U.S, dead and more than $40 million to the national 
Treasury, Even the treacherous capture of Chief 
OSCEOLA under a flag of truce in 1837 did not end the 
fighting. After 1842 many of the Seminoles were sent 
west, but others melted into the moss-festooned cy¬ 
press swamps of the Everglades, in which they live at 
peace today. 

The Northwest 

White settlement of the OREGON country was slow at 
first, and relations with the Indians remained gener¬ 
ally cordial until after 1840. In 1847 the Cayuses mur¬ 
dered missionary-physician Marcus whitman and 
his wife because they had been unable to halt epi¬ 
demics of white man’s diseases,, setting off a brief, 
savage and foredoomed war. In 1872 a band of 
Modocs in southern Oregon sought to leave their res¬ 
ervation and went into hiding in the eerie Lava Beds 
near Lake Tule. During a peace parley with U.S. offi¬ 
cials there, the Indians killed Gen, E, R. S, Canby. 

Army troops soon took revenge: The Modoc warriors 
were all but annihilated and their leader hanged, in 
1877 Federal efforts to force the southern Nez Perds ; 
from their land in northeastern Oregon onto a reser¬ 
vation in IDAHO resulted in a heroic but futile attempt 
by CHIEF JOSEPH to lead his people to sanctuary in 
Canada, In the next two years the Bannocks and Slio- 
shonis in Oregon tried and failed to drive whiles 
from their lands, ending effective resistance in the 
Pacific Northwest, I 

TheSouthwest | 

For some four decades, from the mid-1830s throiigl ^ 
the 1870s, while Texans engaged in- ongoing, no- ^ 

holds-barred warfare with the Comanches and the ’ 


Kiowas, In 1847 the Pueblo people of new Mexico 
rose up against U.S. domination, as they had against 
the Spanish in the pueblo revolt of 1680, but were 
swiftly defeated. During the civil war the Navahos 
tried to drive out the whites but were subdued by U.S. 
troops under kit carson, then forced onto reserva¬ 
tions and transformed into docile sheepherders, The 
Apaches proved less tractable. Under Mangas Colo- 
rados and cochise, they came close to reclaiming Ar¬ 
izona between 1862 and 1871. Small bands under 
Nana, Victorio and the legendary geronimo there¬ 
after continued to raid settlements on both sides of the 
Mexican border until Geronimo’s surrender to the 
U.S, Array in 1886, 

The Great Plains 

On the Great Plains of the West were fought out the 
most famous of the Indian wars. The drama destined 
to end in tragic defeat for the Indians began in 1862, 
when the Sioux under Little Crow rose up in Minne¬ 
sota, only to be defeated by the Army in 1863, The 
next year Colorado militia under Col, J. M. Chiving- 
ton killed some 300 peaceful Cheyenne men, women 
and children in the sand creek massacre. In the late 
1860s the Sioux and Cheyennes under red cloud 
managed to bar their lands in Dakota territory, 
WYOMING and MONTANA to white encroachment, but 
during the 1870s, after the building of the union 
pacific RAILROAD,' thousands of settlers streamed 
onto the plains, slaughtering the buffalo and carving 
up tribal lands. When gold was discovered in the 
BLACK HILLS of SOUTH DAKOTA and Wyoming in 1874, 
the Sioux, to whom the hills were sacred, refused ei¬ 
ther to sell them or to move onto a new reservation. 
Under crazy horse and sitting bull the Sioux and 
Cheyennes united long en ough to kill Lt. Col. george 
A, CUSTER and one-third of his cavalry regiment at the 
BATTLE OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN In 1876, but eventu¬ 
ally succumbed to the U.S. Army’s more powerful 
forces. 

The last chapter in -the Indian wars was played out 
in March, 1890, when a band of Hunkpapa Sioux 
Ghost Dancers, held in a ravine on wounded knee 
Creek on the Pine Ridge Reservation in South Da¬ 
kota, resisted Army efforts to disarm them. The troops 
opened fire, killing some 200 braves, women and chil¬ 
dren, while losing only a small number of dead in the 
exchange of shots. The Indian wars were over, 

See Dee Brown; Bury My Heart, at Wounded Knee 
and Howard Peckham; The Colonial Wars. ,: • : 

INDIGO 

South Carolina's second most important crop, 

1744-751 Declined in importance after Repolu- 

ImarpWar 

Indigo—a plant that when properly cured yields a 
dark blue dye—was grown in small quantities in 
SOUTH CAROLINA almost from the Colony’s inception. 
Bu t it was not until 1744, when Eliza Lucas, a planter’s 


widow from the West Indies who settled near Charles¬ 
ton, showed her fellow plantation owners that in¬ 
digo was ideally suited to complement their rice 
crops, that it became an important factor in the Col¬ 
ony’s agriculture. Indigo could be sown on high 
ground unsuited for rice, and slaves could tend it 
when not engaged in the rice fields. And the crop was 
in demand in England: Parliament was so eager for 
indigo imports that it paid a bounty of sixpence for 
each pound received in Britain, By 1775 indigo had 
become South Carolina’s second most important 
crop, as the Colony shipped some million pounds an¬ 
nually for market in Britain. (See colonial 
COMMERCE.) Production declined after the Revolution 
as the British bounty was withdrawn, and planters 
turned their attention to cotton. 

INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 

Early research by independent inventors/ Edison 

founded first organised research laboratory, 

1876/ Modern research employs computers and 

"think tanks" 

Popular history records that on a day in mid-August, 
1807, skeptics lined New York City’s Hudson River 
hanks to laugh at Robert fulton’s steamboat Cler¬ 
mont as it started upriver toward Albany. Dubbed 
"Fulton’s Folly,”, the vessel spewing sparks and 
smoke provoked a public reaction toward "crackpot” 
inventors typical of the beginnings of industrial re¬ 
search in America. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries men such as Fulton, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (inventoi of the Franklin stove) 
and ELI WHITNEY (creator of the cotton gin) worked 
independently of industry in their research. The inde¬ 
pendent inventor working alone in his workshop 
began to give way to the company laboratory after 
THOMAS EDISON founded his own company research 
facility at Menlo Park, N.J., in 1876, Other early in¬ 
dustrial laboratories were formed by Arthur D, Little 
(1886), Du Pont de Nemours (1890), Eastman Kodak 
(1893), B.F. Goodrich (1895), General Electric (190G) 
and Bell Telephone (1907), These laboratories repre¬ 
sented a major new phase of development in the con¬ 
tinuing INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, By pooling Scientific 
talent, backed by the substantial economic resources 
of industry, industrial laboratories met with ever-in¬ 
creasing success in developing commercial applica¬ 
tions for important discoveries in both basic and 
applied research,. 

During world war i American industrial labora¬ 
tories numbered only about 300. world war ii 
spurred a great surge of growth in industrial research 
and development :(R & D), and by 1960 there were 
some 5400 such laboratories in the nation, With the 
coming of the Space Age, national expenditures for 
R &, D averaged about 3.4 percent of the gross na¬ 
tional product and surpassed $20 billion annually. A 
good part of this total came from the Federal Treasury 
for space and defense-related industries. By the 1960s 
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the need to store and evaluate the vast quantities of 
information being accumulated by researchers pro¬ 
vided a strong impetus for development of the com¬ 
puter industry, Industrial research now required 
new teamwork techniques—such as the Defense De¬ 
partment's Program Evaluation and Review Tech¬ 
nique (PERT), which aided in the rapid development 
of Polaris missiles. The increasing complexity of mili¬ 
tary R & D also gave rise to such Government-con¬ 
tracted private research companies, or “think tanks,” 
as the Rand Corporation and the Hudson Institute. 

INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION IN U.S, 

Samuel Slater began spinning cotton by machine 
at Pawtucket, Rl, 1790/ Oliver Evans set up 
fully mechanized mill in Del, 1790/ Eli Whitney 
invented cotton gin, 1793; devised system of in¬ 
terchangeable parts, 1798/ Cyrus McCormick 
developed reaper, 1830s/ Expansion of high¬ 
ways, canals, railroads, steamship transport, all 
contributed to transformation of U.S, into indus¬ 
trial power 

In 1790, the year of the first U.S. census, there were 
some four million Americans, 90 percent of whom 
lived on small, self-sufiicient farms carved from the 
wilderness. The farmer often made shoes for his fam¬ 
ily, fashioned his own harnesses, shod his own horses, 
built his own home and kept it in repair; his wife usu¬ 
ally made soap and candles, spun and dyed yarn, 
wove cloth and made clothing. Those few items the 
family could not fashion for itself could be purchased 
from local artisans and shopkeepers. There were only 
faint stirrings of the great industrial revolution then 
sweeping England. This state, of affairs pleased the 
followers of thomas jefferson, who believed work 
for wages incompatible with individual freedom and 
sought to keep the U.S. anation of small farmers. Ar¬ 
rayed against Jefferson were the federalists, led by 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, who saw in the “establishment 
of manufacturers” the key to future American great¬ 
ness, The Jeffersonians had their way at first, as inad¬ 
equate inland transportation combined with lack of 
skilled labor and investment capital to keep factories 
from proliferating. But within half a century U.S. in¬ 
dustry was to succeed beyond Hamilton’s wildest 
imaginings and to alter forever the shape of American 
society. 

Ingenuity played a central role in the American in¬ 
dustrial revolution, In 1790 samuel slater, a British- 
trained cotton-mill. mechanic, constructed from 
memory America’s first cotton-spinning machine and 
set it up at Pawtucket, R.I, From this first primitive 
establishment came the giant New, England textile 
industry, which, under the innovative leadership of 
such capitalists as francis cabot lgwell, trans¬ 
formed the pioneer region’s economy and, by em¬ 
ploying women and children in its mills, altered New 
England’s social fabric as well. In 1790 Oliver evans 
showed that virtually every step in the flour-milling 


process could be performed by machines: His Dela¬ 
ware gristmill was the forerunner of the mass produc¬ 
tion factory, later perfected by henry ford and 
others. In 1793 eli Whitney invented the conoN 
GIN, which, within a decade, made cotton the. undis¬ 
puted “king” of the Southern economy and revital¬ 
ized slavery while busily feeding the voracious mills 
of New England, Great Britain and Europe. Five 
years later Whitney made a second, even more im¬ 
portant contribution to U.S. industrialization: In an 
effort to meet a Government contract deadline for 
Army rifles, he devised the system of interchangeable 
parts that made the manufacture and repair of all ma¬ 
chinery cheaper and more efficient. 

Yet all these innovations might have remained 
merely local curiosities had not a whole series of eco¬ 
nomic and social changes occurred to make men see 
their wide applicability. The development of rank¬ 
ing and of CORPORATIONS, after 1800, made large 
amounts of capital available to ambitious entrepre¬ 
neurs. Vastly increased immigration and the labor- 
saving mechanization of agriculture that followed 
CYRUS hall MCCORMICK’S development of the reaper 
in the 1830s combined to bring hundreds of thousands 
of new workers into factories and mills. The rapid 
growth of the nation’s transportation network of 
steamboats, canals, roads and railroads after 
1830 opened the Vilest to farming, thus creating a 
market for the manufactures of the East. Meanwhile, 
the embargo act of 1807 and the war of 1812 , in 
cutting off the flow of British manufactured goods to 
the U.S., had forced Americans back on their own re¬ 
sources, Eventually, the industrial revolution, unwit¬ 
tingly ushered in by Samuel Slater in 1790, would 
make America the world’s mightiest industrial power 
in the 20 th century, 

INDUSTRIAL UNIONS (see Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Labor, Organized] 

INDUSTRIAL WORKERS OF THE WORLD 

Revolutionary labor organization, esL, 1905/ 
Advocated overthrow of capilalism/ Opposed 
U.S. entry into W.W.l/ Federal prosecution of 
IWW leaders under Espionage Acts de.myed 
it as effective labor union 

“We hate their rotten system, more than any mor¬ 
tals, ,.. And what we’ll have for government when 
we’re finally through is one big Industrial Union,” So 
sang the “Wobblies,” members of the revolutionary 
Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), during the 
union’s brief and turbulent history. The militant or¬ 
ganization was founded at Chicago in 1905 by 
william (big bill) HAYWOOD, the radical secretary- 
treasurer of the Western Federation of Miners, with 
the aid of American Socialist leaders daniel de leon 
and EUGENE DEBS. By 1908 Haywood had rejected his 
Socialist associates’ moderate counsel in favor of vio¬ 
lent class struggle, While most U.S. workers followed 


the less militant leadership of samuel gompers and 

his AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL), the IWW 
organized textile and mine workers, farm laborers 
and lumberjacks, ignored by the AFL, The Wobblies’ 
opposition to U.S. entry into world war i proved the 
union’s undoing. The Federal Government’s prose¬ 
cution of its leaders under the espionage acts of 
1917-18 virtually destroyed it as a force in the labor 
movement, 

INGERSOLL, Robert Green {1833-1899) 

Lawyer, orator/ Notorious for assaults on reli¬ 
gion/ Defense counsel in Star Route Frauds, 
1882-83 

The evangelical fury with which Robert Ingersoll at¬ 
tacked religion from the lecture platform left many 
critics surprised and disappointed that the Almighty 
did not strike him down. Popularly known as the 
Great Agnostic, Ingersoli was among America’s 
most vehement defenders of Charles Darwin’s theory 
of evolution, and Ingersoll’s refusal to dilute his an¬ 
tireligious views barred him from the high Republi¬ 
can offices for which he hoped. Ingersoll was born at 
Dresden, N, Y., in 1833, the son of a Presbyterian cler¬ 
gyman. Self-taught, Ingersoll passed the Illinois bar 
U854) and began practicing at Peoria, After serving as 
colonel of a volunteer Union cavalry regiment in the 
civil WAR, he entered .politics as a Republican, and 
from 1867 to 1869 he served as attorney general of 
Illinois—the sole political job he held in 30 years as 
a GOP partisan, A compelling orator, Ingersoll tire¬ 
lessly, campaigned for Republican candidates. He 
gained his greatest fame in the political arena by de¬ 
livering the address nominating james g. blaine for 
President in 1876, calling, him the Plumed Knight, 
and as chief defense counsel in the star route 
FRAUDS case (1882-83) involving the Post Office 
Department, He died in New York in 1899, 

INHERENT POWERS 

Authority assumed by Federal Government as 
sovereign nation/ Chief Justice John Marshall 
ruled, 1828, on right of U.S. to govern acquired 
territory/ Supreme Court subsequently defined 
further inherent powers 

The U.S, constitution clearly delineates a set of 
.“enumerated powers,” specific powers to be exercised 
by the Federal Government. But it was soon evident 
that the use of these powers led to the exercise of im¬ 
plied POWERS that are unspecified. In addition, the 
U.S, SUPREME court ruled that there were also powers 
inherent to the Federal Government as a sovereign 
nation. Some constitutional scholars hold that these 
inherent powers would belong to the Government as 
“concomitants of nationality” whether there was a 
Constitution or not, just as an individual has rights 
that are inherent in his nature as a human being, and 
that are not necessarily obtained from anyone. 
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As early as 1828 John marshall held that “the 
Constitution confers absolutely on the government of 
the Union the powers of making war and of making 
treaties; consequently that government possesses the 
power of acquiring territory, either by conquest or by 
treaty.” From the power to acquire territory, he wrote, 
the right to govern therefore arises as an “inevitable 
consequence.” 

The Supreme Court subsequently has conferred on 
the Federal Government other inherent powers, in¬ 
cluding: the authority to prohibit the sale of arms to 
nations at war; the power to declare paper currency 
legal tender; the authority to expel undesirable aliens, 
and the power over citizenship and expatriation; wide 
and sweeping authority in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, including the right to make international 
agreements that are not treaties in the constitutional 
sense; the power to make laws for the protection of 
Indian tribes wherever they are situated in the U.S,; 
and the power of eminent DOMAIN-Government au¬ 
thority to condemn private land for public need, 

INHERITANCE TAX LAWS 

Intermittently imposed by Federal Government, 
1798-1902/ First state inheritance tax law, 
1826/ Estate tax became part of Federal tax 
structure, 1916/ All .Hates except Nevada now 
levy inheritance and/or estate taxes 

Controversy has always surrounded the various taxes 
imposed by the state and Federal governments on a 
person’s property upon his or her death, Conserva¬ 
tives have argued that an individual should have the 
right to pass on his holdings to his heirs or legatees 
virtually intact, while reformers have contended that 
heavy taxes should be imposed as a means of breaking 
up large fortunes and equalizing social inequities. The 
dispute has largely been resolved by compromise in 
the amount and terms of the levy. Taxes are imposed 
by the states in various combinations on individual 
bequests, on entire estates and on gifts made within a 
certain time prior to the,donor’s death. An inheritance 
tax is usually fixed according to the size of the bequest 
and the relationship between the deceased and his 
beneficiaries. Estate taxes, on. the other hand, are 
levied on the entire net, estate before distribution to 
heirs. Gift taxes are levied on gifts made in contem¬ 
plation of death. 

The Federal Government originally imposed in¬ 
heritance taxes during national crises, including the 
post-Revolutionary years (1797-1802), the civil war 
period (1862-70) and the Spanish-American war era 
(1898-1902). In 1916 it made estate taxes a permanent 
part of its tax structure; today estate and gift taxes 
produce about 2 percent of total U.S, tax revenues. 
The first state to impose an inheritance tax was Penn¬ 
sylvania (1826), but it was not until. New York 
adopted such a levy, in 1885, that most states followed 
suit. In the 1970s all states but Nevada imposed in¬ 
heritance or estate taxes or both, 
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INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM, 
MOVEMENT FOR 

Plan for direct popular state government backed 
by reformers^ 1898 to early 1900s/ Initiative 
adopted by 20 states, referendum by 80,,, 

Following repeated disclosures of special-interest 
domination of state legislatures in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, PROGRESSIVE ERA reformers tried to bypass the 
legislatures through two measures aimed at returning 
state government to direct popular control, One such 
device was the “initiative,” by which—through peti¬ 
tion-voters could submit a law to the legislature, and 
if that body failed to enact or changed the measure, 
the people could vote directly upon it, The other 
method, the “referendum,” made it possible- 
through petition-to place existing laws directly be¬ 
fore the people for their approval or disapproval. 

As early as 1777 Georgia gave its citizens the right 
to propose changes in the state constitution, and 15 
states subsequently permitted constitutional amend¬ 
ments by popular petition. But use of the initiative in 
proposing ordinary laws did not emerge until a coali¬ 
tion of South Dakota labor leaders and radical 
farmers obtained passage of such a statute by the leg¬ 
islature in 1898. Thereafter it became a basic demand 
of reformers in the 1900s. Twenty states now have ini¬ 
tiative statutes; 30 employ the referendum. The initi¬ 
ative and referendum have not, however, lived up to 
the Progressives’ expectations of bringing the people 
directly into the lawmaking process, mostly because 
so many voters generally prefer to rely on their repre¬ 
sentatives in the legislatures. 

mmss, George (1825-1894) 

Among foremost landscape painters of 19th cem 
tury/ Departed from style of Hudson River 
school. 

“Rainbow after a Storm,” “Peace and Plenty,” “Au¬ 
tumn Oaks,” “Delaware Valley,” "Niagara,” “Geor¬ 
gia Pines” and “Evening—Medfield, Mass,”~such 
titles that he gave to his works suggest the broad scope 
of 19th-century landscape painter George Imiess in 
documenting and reflecting upon the natural beauty 
of the still largely unspoiled North American conti- 
nent'Of his era. Born in Newburgh, N.Y. (1825), the 
son of a grocer, Inness early apprenticed with a New 
York City map engraving firm, then studied painting 
both in New York and in Europe, Inness’ first works 
were heavily influenced by the leading stylists of the 
HUDSON RIVER scHOOt, but by the 1860s he had set¬ 
tled at Medfield, Mass., and Went on to develop his 
own personal vision as a painter—a style freer than 
that of the Hudson River school painters in its rich use 
of color, while increasingly serene, romantic and fas¬ 
cinated with the natural effects of light. Financially, 
Inness was highly successful in his lifetime, He died 
while traveling in Scotland in 1894 and was buried in 
New York. 


INSANE, TREATMENT OF 

Mental illness considered evidence of possession 
by Satan in 17th century/ Massachusetts statute 
required towns to care for their own insane, 1676/ 
First asylum opened at Williamsburg, Va,, 1771/ 
Dorothea Dix launched effective crusade for bet’ 
ter care, 1841/ Increased medical understanding 
and new drugs have reduced numbers requiring 
confinement 

Colonial Americans understood mental illness tP 
better and perhaps less well than did their Europeat^ 
contemporaries, and treatment of the afflicted wa* 
often nightmarish. The puritans regarded insanity a* 
evidence of possession by Satan, and victims wef^ 
commonly purged, exorcised, whipped or pilloried! 
some of those put to death as the result of the .salE^ 
WITCH TRIALS may have been mentally 111, The first 
legislation concerned specifically with the insane was 
enacted in Massachusetts in 1676. It directed towns to 
care for their "distracted persons,” The ultimate result 
of the law was that the mentally ill who could not bo 
kept locked away at home were confined in work' 
houses or almshouses. 

The Pennsylvania H ospital, the nation’s first, which 
opened its doors at Philadelphia in 1752, provided 
crude facilities for the confinement of the mad, but 
the first institution devoted exclusively to their care 
was established at Williamsburg, Va., in 1773, In 1783 
Dr, BENJAMIN RUSH began working at the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Hospital; it was he who first proposed “kind 
treatment” rather than simple confinement. But even 
under his enlightened leadership, "treatment” in¬ 
cluded such practices as massive bleeding, submer¬ 
sion of patients in water until they blacked out and 
plunging them through trapdoors into ice water-lhe 
so-called bath of surprise. After 1800 every state es¬ 
tablished its own primitive asylums in which the dis¬ 
turbed lived out their lives in chains or straitjackels, 
poorly fed and often brutally treated by custodians, 
In 1841 the indefatigable dorothea lynde dix began 
her one-woman crusade for improved care; . As a di¬ 
rect result of her efforts, some 20 states established 
or enlarged facilities for the insane and began to look 
on their charges as patients rather than inmates. 

In recent years increased medical understanding 
has brought about considerable improvement in pa¬ 
tient care, due in part to the efforts of such reformetii 
as Dr. KARL MENNiNGER, Nonetheless, treatment re- 
mains underfinanced and subject to recurring con. 
troversy over such practices as psychosurgery and 
electroshock therapy. Modern developments-im 
eluding the controlled use of m battery of new 
drugs—have enabled many mentally disturbed per. 
sons to live outside institutional walls. In the enriy 
1970s approximately 400,000 persons were admitted 
each year to mental hospitals in the U.S., and 
nearly as many were released by these institutions 
after treatment, 

See Albert Deutsch; The Mentally Ill in America, 


INSULAR CASES 

Supreme Court decisions that determined status 

of U,S. possessions—Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto 

Rico, Philippines, 1901-22 

With America’s acquisition of an overseas empire in 
the late 1890s (see Spanish-American war; Hawaii), 
the question arose of how these far-flung possessions 
were to be governed. While few lawmakers wished to 
treat the new territories as conquests, many proved 
reluctant either to confer full constitutional rights on 
people with no background in American traditions or 
to admit their goods into the U.S, duty-free to com¬ 
pete with higher priced domestic products. The solu¬ 
tion was worked out between 1901 and 1922 in the 
Insular Cases, a series of U.S. Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions, centering on Puerto rico and the Philippine 
islands; in effect, these decisions held that “the Con¬ 
stitution follows the flag”~but only in part. 

The court held that U.S, possessions fell into two 
categories: incorporated and unincorporated. Incor¬ 
porated territories, considered an integral part of the 
nation with a likelihood of becoming states, were en- 
tided to full constitutional rights. On the other hand, 
unincorporated territories, while entitled to such basic 
constitutional rights as the guarantee against loss of 
life, liberty or property without due process of law, 


were not accorded nonfundamental rights—such as 
trial by jury and uniform tariffs. The latter could be 
extended by Congress as it saw fit. Hawaii and alaska 
were incorporated by Congress and given all consti¬ 
tutional rights. Puerto Rico and the Philippine Islands 
were not incorporated and were thus subject to tariffs 
imposed by Congress and denied trial by jury. Today 
the Philippines are an independent republic governed 
by its own laws, and Puerto Rico, as an autonomous 
commonwealth, enjoys full constitutional rights, 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS 

Midway Islands annexed, 1867/ Philippines, 
Guam, Puerto Rico ceded by Spain, 1898/ Wake 
Island, Hawaii annexed, 1898/ Samoa annexed, 
1899/ Virgin Islands purchased, 1917/ Trust 
Territories acquired, 1947 

“From the Rio Grande to the Arctic Ocean, there 
should be but one flag and one country,” wrote the 
young THEODORE ROOSEVELT. “We should control the 
Hawaiian Islands and maintain our influence in 
Samoa,” He spoke for a growing number of late-19th 
century U.S, advocates of empire, many of them dis¬ 
ciples of Adm. ALFRED THAYER MAHAN, who believed 
that future American greatness lay in dominance of 
the Pacific. As early as 1867, Secretary of State wil- 
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LIAM H. SEWARD had annexed the midway islands 
and purchased alaska. But traditional American 
avoidance of foreign entangiements prevailed until 
the SPANISH'AMERICAN WAR (1898), when the U.S. ac¬ 
quired PUERTO RICO, the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS and 
GUAM, HAWAII had played such an important role as 
a naval refueling station during the brief war that 
previous hesitation about annexing it vanished, and 
the islands became U.S. possessions through a joint 
resolution of Congress in 1898. wake island was for¬ 
mally claimed by the U.S, that same year. 

With expansionist fever soaring, the U.S, in 1899 
concluded a treaty with Germany and Great Britain 
to acquire complete control over American Samoa, 
with its strategically important naval base. The vir¬ 
gin ISLANDS were bought from Denmark in 1917. 
Following WORLD WAR II certain Pacific islands (Mi¬ 
cronesia) became a trust territory under the 
UNITED NATIONS, the U.S, administering them under 
a 1947 agreement with the U.N, The U.S, also controls 
several other small Pacific and Caribbean islands used 
mainly as lighthouse stations, aircraft refueling areas 
or for cable and radio installations, 

These possessions have been administered in vari¬ 
ous ways. As a result of the insular cases (1901-22), 
Alaska and Hawaii were eventually incorporated as 
territories, with full constitutional rights, and both 
have since become states. The Philippines won their 
independence in 1946. Puerto Rico became an auton¬ 
omous commonwealth in 1952. The Virgin Islands, 
Guam, Samoa, the Trust Territory and Wake Island 
are administered by the Department of the Interior, 
The Midway Islands, which have naval and air instal¬ 
lations, are administered by the U.S, Navy, 

mSVll, Samuel [1859-1938) 

Public utilities magiiate/ His $2.5 billion electric 
power company collapsed in 1930s/ Tried and 
acciuiiledfor embezzlement, mail fraud, 1934 

British-born financial wizard Samuel Insull built a 
vast American public utilities empire that finally col¬ 
lapsed of its own awesome weight in the credit-lean 
years of the Great Depression, (See depressions, 
major). Born in London (1859), Insull came to 
America at 21 as thomas edison’s secretary. After 
helping Edison to organize his own company, he was 
instrumental in the founding of the General Electric 
Co., at Schenectady, N.Y., in 1892, Shortly thereafter 
he left GE, became president of the Chicago Edison 
Co„ and went on to create a public utilities empire 
that, by the late 1920s, was worth almost $2.5 billion 
and provided power for consumers in 32 states, almost 
a tenth of the nation's entire electrical output. To 
finance this empire’s dizzying growth, Insull formed 
a massive interlocking directorate (see holding 
companies) that eventually controlled some 155 sub¬ 
sidiaries. Insull’s financial edifice suddenly collapsed 
in the early years of the Great Depression, and his 
investors lost an estimated $700 million. Indicted for 


mail fraud and embezzlement in 1932, he was tried 
and acquitted two years later. However, public out¬ 
rage over his methods helped rally support for pas¬ 
sage by Congress of the wheeler-rayburn (Public 
Utility Holding Company) act in 1935, Insull died in 
France in 1938. 

See Forrest McDonald: hmW. 

INSURANCE INDUSTRY 

Began with marine coverage by individual un¬ 
derwriters in Colonial period/ Oldest contimdng 
insurance company est. in Philadelphia, 1752/ 
First stock company, 1794/ Grew into multu 
billion-dollar industry by 1900/ Investigatiom 
and industry-wide reforms conmenced in fm 
years of 20th century 

Marine commerce was at the heart of the Colonial 
economy, and, accordingly, the first insurance policies 
written in America covered ships and their cargoes 
against the perils of the sea. The earliest known 
American insurance underwriter was one John Cop- 
son, who, in 1721, opened an oflice in Philadelphia to 
write “Publick Insurance on Vessels and Merchan¬ 
dizes.” Although Copson’s venture failed, many of 
those that followed prospered, and colTeehouses in 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York soon provided 
meeting grounds for brokers, underwriters and ship¬ 
owners. Merchants and shipowners often formed 
their own mutual-assistance groups. 

The first true Colonial insurance company, the 
Friendly Society for Mutual Insuring of Houses 
Against Fire, was established at Charleston, S.C,, in 
1735. benjamin FRANKLiNjoined o ther entrepreneurs, 
in 1752, in founding the Philadelphia Contributorship 
for the Insurance of Houses from Loss by Fire. The 
firm, which continues in existence today, originally 
insured any stone or brick structure in the city of Phil¬ 
adelphia, provided that the owners had no trees 
standing next to their property. 

The country’s first life insurance company was or¬ 
ganized at Philadelphia in 1759 to aid the ‘‘Poor and 
Distressed Widows and Children” of Presbyterian 
clergymen. Life insurance became available to the 
general public after the founding of the Pennsylvania 
Company in 1812. By then, there were more than 30 
U.S. insurance firms, among them ,the nation’s first 
stock company, the Insurance Company of North 
America, which had been established in 1794. In the 
first decades of the 19th century, the growth of large 
national insurance companies was discouraged by 
state tax laws aimed at protecting local firms, and the 
result was a large number of small, underfinanced 
companies ripe for financial failure. A fire that de¬ 
stroyed most of downtown New York City in 1835 
bankrupted all but two of the city’s firms, and after the 
Great Chicago fire of 1871, 68 Illinois firms went 
under. 

It was during the mid- 19th century that the founda¬ 
tions for a stable and reliable insurance industry were 
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laid. New York became (1849) the first state to enact 
regulatory laws, and six years later Massachusetts set 
up the nation’s first insurance commission. In 1858 
ELizuR WRIGHT, appointed commissioner of insur¬ 
ance of Massachusetts, moved to reform the state sys¬ 
tem, requiring companies to maintain an adequate 
reserve to cope with catastrophes. 

In the latter half of the century the insurance indus¬ 
try greatly enlarged its scope. The Travelers Insurance 
Company, established at Hartford, Conn,, in 1864, is¬ 
sued the nation’s first accident insurance. Life insur¬ 
ance reached working-class Americans in 1875, with 
the creation of the first workmen’s plan by the Pru¬ 
dential Company of Newark, N.J. The first liability 
insurance company was formed in 1887 by 20 Massa¬ 
chusetts millowners faced with new workmen’s com¬ 
pensation laws. Health insurance began in the 
i890s, when accident coverage was extended to in¬ 
clude sickness benefits, Every new development in 
technology eventually brought its own form of insur¬ 
ance protection: Steam boilers and plate glass were 
first insured in 1866; automobile insurance was initi¬ 
ated in 1896; worried homeowners could insure their 
homes against falling airplanes by the 1920s, and 
commercial nuclear reactors have been covered, as a 
matter of course since the late 1950s, 

Like most other mammoth industries, insurance 
was to know its share of corruption. By 1900 insurance 
had become a multibillion-dollar industry, having at¬ 
tracted the avid attention of such financial giants as 
EDWARD H. harriman and j, p. MORGAN, as well as a 
host of lesser but equally profit-hungry financiers. In 
1906 a New York legislative committee probed indus¬ 
try abuses, and under the merciless cross-examination 
of its counsel, charles evans hughes, revealed an 
appalling pattern of corruption, ranging from whole¬ 
sale looting of policyholders’ premiums to the main¬ 
tenance of a brothel near the Albany State House. The 
Hughes investigation resulted in much-needed re¬ 
forms to protect the rights of policyholders, which 
were widely adopted by other states. In 1912 the pujo 
COMMITTEE cxposed the interlocking directorships of 
10 giant insurance companies under the general con¬ 
trol of the House of Morgan, leading to passage of the 
CLAYTON ANTI-TRUST ACT and Other reforms. 

The 20th century has seen the inauguration of hos¬ 
pital insurance plans; group hospitalization and 
medical insurance, beginning with the creation of the 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield societies in 1936; Federal 
old age, surviving widows and dependent children in¬ 
surance, with the enactment in the mid-1930s of so¬ 
cial security; and, in 1965, medicare, a federally 
administered health insurance program for persons 65 
years old and older. In 1944 Congress asserted its 
right to regulate the industry where state laws proved 
inadequate to the task, and the same year insurance 
agents were authorized for the first time to write a va¬ 
riety of different insurance lines on a single policy-- 
maiting possible such now-familiar package contracts 
as comprehensive automobile and homeowners poli¬ 


cies. Since 1971 several states have followed the lead 
of Massachusetts in enacting so-called “No-Fault” 
auto insurance that awards damages to both parties in 
an accident without resort to the courts. 

By the 1970s insurance had become one of the na¬ 
tion’s largest industries; its vast assets, employed as 
investment capital in other businesses, have made it 
a major force in the economy as a whole. 

INSURRECTIONS, SLAVE [s&t Slave 
Insurrections) 

INTEGRATION (see Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka) 

INTERCONTINENTAL BALLISTIC MISSILES 

Rockets capable of delivering nuclear strikes 
over long distances/ U.S. began construction 
under Eisenhower Administration, 1953-61/ 
Accelerated under Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson, 1961-69/ SALT agreements with 
U.S.S.R., 1972, limited quantities oflCBM’s 

The ultimate in push-button warfare, intercontinen¬ 
tal ballistic missiles (ICBM’s) are rocket-powered 
weapons with a range of at least 5500 nautical miles. 
Traveling at speeds in the vicinity of 15,000-20,000 
mph, and equipped with H-bomb warheads, they are 
generally accurate to within a quarter mile to a mile 
of their target, ICBM’s have been deployed on com¬ 
bat-ready status in the U.S. and Soviet Union since 
the early 1960s. The signing of agreements resulting 
from SALT (Strategic, Arms Limitation Talks) by the 
two superpowers in 1972 gave some hope that the 
missiles would never be used. 

Although an American, Robert goddard, pio¬ 
neered in rocketry, the U,S. did not consider using 
long-range rockets for bomb delivery in world war 
II because aircraft technology was then far superior to 
rocketry. Meanwhile, Germany developed V-1 and 
V-2 rockets that fired one-ton payloads of explosives 
at England during the last months of the European 
war. The U.S. acquired most of the German rocketry 
equipment and documentation after the war, as well 
as key personnel, including wernher von braun. In 
the early 1950s the Eisenhower Administration initi¬ 
ated numerous programs to develop short-range and 
long-range missiles. Crash projects for ICBM’s were 
spurred ly the, successful demonstration of the H- 
bomb (1952) and by intelligence reports that the 
U.S.S.R. had begun planning ICBM’s. In case of all- 
out thermonuclear war, ICBM’s were to implement 
the Eisenhower Administration’s policy of “massive 
nuclear retaliation,” 

In the early 1960s the Atlas, Titan and Minuteman 
systems were readied. Atlas was phased out as ineffi¬ 
cient, but by 1970,54 Titans and lOOO Minutemen had 
been deployed, Polaris, a submarine-launched ballis¬ 
tic missile i(SLBM), though technically not an ICBM 
because; of its shorter range of only 2500 nautical 
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miles, served the same strategic purposes. Poseidon, 
an SLBM with a heavier payload than that of Polaris, 
was developed in the early 1970s, 

During the 1960s the John f. Kennedy and lyndon 
B. JOHNSON Administrations concentrated on im¬ 
proving existing ICBM’s, deploying them in under¬ 
ground silos hardened against nuclear blasts, Work 
also began on MIRV’s (multiple independently tar¬ 
geted reentry vehicles), which could strike more than 
one target simultaneously. The richard m. nixon 
Administration, which continued the development of 
MIRV’s, also overcame congressional opposition to 
deploy the Safeguard antiballistic missiles (ABM), 
The SALT agreements of 1972 put a numerical limit 
on the number of offensive missiles possessed by the 
U.S, and the U.S.S.R. and also restricted the deploy¬ 
ment of defensive missiles. 

INTERIOR, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

EsL) 1849/ Responsibilities include management 
of land, wildlife and mineral resources/ Super¬ 
vises Indian affairs/ Administers insular posses¬ 
sions and Trust Territory/Shaken by scandals in 
Grant, Harding Administrations 

Conceived as a catchall for governmental bureaus and 
offices that did not fit elsewhere, the Department of 
the Interior has emerged as the most versatile execu¬ 
tive department within the Federal Government. It is 
responsible for some 30 bureaus and agencies, which, 
among other things, manage Indian affairs; develop 
waterpower; administer some 500 million acres of 
federally owned lands; supervise mine safety; oversee 
fish, wildlife and the national parks; manage min¬ 
eral resources, including offshore oil drilling; main¬ 
tain water quality and research; and administer 
GUAM, the virgin ISLANDS, AMERICAN SAMOA and the 
TRUST TERRITORY, Tlic department is headed by a 
presidentially appointed secretary. 

The Department of the Interior was created as the 
Interior Department by Congress in 1849, upon the 
recommendation of Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
j. WALKER, who saw it as a means of relieving other 
overworked departments of unrelated functions. The 
offices initially assigned to it included the patent 

OFFICE, the GENERAL LAND OFFICE, the Pension Bu¬ 
reau and the bureau of Indian affairs, 

' Because of the scope of its activities and the 
great wealth it controls—including great timber re¬ 
serves, oil leases and mineral-rich lands—the depart¬ 
ment is often under intense political pressure from 
private interests, During the Administration of Presi¬ 
dent ULYSSES s, GRANT, the department was accused of 
administering statutes to favor cattle and lumber in¬ 
terests (see TIMBER CULTURE ACT) and of defrauding 
the Indians, Secretary of the Interior carl schurz 
(1877-81) sought to redress Indian grievances and 
upgraded department personnel by requiring civil 
SERVICE examinations. Serious corruption later be¬ 
deviled the department under Secretary of the Inte¬ 


rior Albert B, Fall during the teapot dome oil scan¬ 
dal of the WARREN G. HARDING Administration, 

Despite these lapses the department has played a 
key role in the nation’s growth. As new services were 
demanded and agencies formed to supply them, many 
were placed under the Department of the Interior; the 
Office of Education (1867), the u.s. geological sur¬ 
vey (1879), the Reclamation Service (1902; now Bu¬ 
reau of Reclamation), the bureau of mines (1910), 
the NATIONAL PARKS (1916) and the Grazing Service 
(1934). Several new deal agencies were put under the 
department while harold l. ickes was its secretary 
(1933-46): the public works administration, the 
Subsistence Homestead Division, the Soil Erosion 
Service and the Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions, The department also dropped .some 
offices that seemed to fit better elsewhere; For exam¬ 
ple, the Bureau of the Census was transferred to the 
Department of Labor and Commerce (later Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce) in 1903, and the Patent Office 
went to Commerce in 1929, The Pension Office be¬ 
came part of the veterans administration in 1930. 
The Subsistence Homestead Division and Soil Ero¬ 
sion Service (now Soil Conservation Service) went to 
the department of agriculture in 1936, The Office 
of Education was transferred to the Federal Security 
Office in 1939 (and subsequently to the department 
OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE in 1953). 

Heeding the pressure of conservationists, the de¬ 
partment sought to ell ect greater efficiency by consol¬ 
idating the General Land Office and the Grazing 
Service in its new Bureau of Land Management 
(1946). Despite such changes the department is still 
frequently subjected to attack by its critics, as in the 
case of its handling of Ala.skan and offshore oil leases 
and lumbering rights in certain West Coast national 
forests. 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 

Programs to create and improve early-l9th’Cen- 

tury transportation network in South and West/ 

Henry Clay offered compromises that gained 

support of Northeastern states 

Only Indian trails, rough wagon tracks and a few 
turnpikes pierced the dense frontier forests when 
westward-moving pioneers left civilization behind in 
the early 1800s, Without better routes for marketing 
crops, farmers faced isolation and economic death. 
“Internal improvements” was the broad name for the 
steps that were proposed by political leaders to break 
that isolation. 

In the first three decades of the 19th century, fedi- 
nology blessed the nation with steamboats, with bet¬ 
ter means of digging canals and with railroads, but 
the costs of .such progress were crushing for young 
frontier communities, Financial help was imperative, 
and the question of the precise form this should take 
catapulted “internal improvemenls”Tnto the 19th- 
century political arena. We.stern states, desired such 
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improvements at Federal expense, and the South, led 
by JOHN c, CALHOUN, Supported the Westerners. But 
the wealthy Northeast was opposed to helping shoul¬ 
der the burden. So such leaders as henry clay tried 
for package deals with something for everybody. 
Clay’s AMERICAN SYSTEM, for example, linked protec¬ 
tive tariffs—to aid industries in the Northeast—with 
internal improvements to facilitate the flow of com¬ 
merce in the West and South, 

Meanwhile, some Western states had financed local 
railroads and canals through borrowing abroad, often 
imprudently. The Panic of 1837 (see depressions, 
MAJOR) forced them to repudiate these debts, to 
the rage of British investors in particular, States 
thereafter avoided the direct building of such trans¬ 
portation networks, The Federal Government earlier 
had tried direct participation in internal improve¬ 
ments through the creation of the national road, 
which was completed in 1833, Exercising its power 
over interstate commerce, the Government also un¬ 
dertook some desnagging and dredging of rivers and 
of Great Lakes harbors, And beginning in the 1850s 
the Federal Government began indirectly supporting 
the construction of railroads through land grants to 
private builders—a practice culminating in the paci¬ 
fic RAILROAD ACT, which provided loans as well as 
land grants, 

INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE 

Bureau of Internal Revenue created to collect 
excise taxes, 1789/ First collected income taxes, 
1862-72/ Became Internal Revenue Service, 
1953/ Collects $200 billion annually, processes 
more than 100 million tax returns 

The U.S. Internal Revenue Service (IRS) is probably 
the world’s largest and. most efficient collection 
agency, While spending only 45 cents for each $ 100 it 
collects, it takes in approximately $200 billion an¬ 
nually in income, gift, death, social security and 
special excise taxes. It processes a yearly avalanche of 
more than 100 million tax forms with the aid of re¬ 
gional computer centers, 

The forerunner of the IRS was the Bureau of Inter¬ 
nal Revenue, formed in 1789 as an agency of the 
Treasury Department to collect Federal excise taxes 
on whi.skey, refined sugar, snuff, carriages and other 
items as well as the sale of slaves. The Federal power 
to tax was strongly challenged by Pennsylvania 
moonshiners, who rose up in armed revolt during the 
WHISKEY REBELLION of 1794, and. hapless tax collec¬ 
tors were tarred, feathered and driven from the region 
by angry mobs. The first Federal income tax was im¬ 
posed (1862-72) to help finance the civil war, and 
bureau tax agents were charged with collecting delin¬ 
quent income taxes. A second 19th-century law, en¬ 
acted in 1894, was declared unconstitutional, and it 
was not until 1913 and the ratification of the 16th 
Amendment (see constitutional amendments) that 
the Government’s constitutional right tb levy income 


taxes was finally established. The bureau also became 
responsible for collecting employment taxes to fi¬ 
nance new deal agencies during the 1930s and initi¬ 
ated withholding taxes collected by employers during 
world war II. The IRS adopted its present name in 
1953, and its functions were spelled out in the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 

INTERNAL SECURITY ACT [stcMcCarranAct) 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
(see World Bank) 

INTERNATIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE (see 
United Nations and U.S,) 

INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

{1957-1958) 

Period of cooperative international scientific 
study of earth and outer space/ Van Allen radia¬ 
tion belts discovered 

In a cooperative effort to gain a better understanding 
of the earth, the nature of the cosmos and the forces 
controlling man’s environment, some 10,000 scientists 
from more than 60 nations joined together in a period 
of scientific study called the International Geophysi¬ 
cal Year (IGY). Timed to coincide with a cycle of 
heightened solar activity, the IGY.extended from. July 
1,1957, to Dec, 31,1958, and was followed by an ad¬ 
ditional year of study (1959) named International 
Geophysical Cooperation. During these 30 months 
man made his first major explorations of outer space 
through rocketry; The U.S.S.R, launched the first 
man-made satellite. Sputnik I, on Oct, 4; 1957, while 
the U.S. quickly followed in 1958 with eight satellites 
and three space probes that resulted in what has been 
considered the IGY’s most significant discovery—the 
Van Allen radiation belts, (See van allen, jambs a.) 
The IGY also paved the way for the Antarctic Treaty 
(1959-60), proscribing cold war military exploita¬ 
tion of the south polar region and reserving it for 
peaceful scientific purposes, 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 

Founded as part of League of Nations, 1919, to 
improve lot of world’s workers/. U.S, delayed 
joining until 1934/ Nowpartof U.N., organim-. 
tion concentrates on developing nations 

Formed in 1919 as part of the league of nations, the 
International Labor Organization (ILO) was charged 
with improving the condition of workers in every na¬ 
tion of the earth. Although American federation of 
labor President Samuel gompers was among its 
founders, the U.S, at first refused to join because of 
isolationist sentiment in the country and suspicion of 
left-wing influence in the ILO. American resistance 
gradually wore down, however, and a 1934jGint con- 
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gressional resolution finally authorized U.S. mem¬ 
bership, Now an agency of the united nations, with 
more than 100 member nations, the ILO is headquar¬ 
tered in Geneva. In recent years it has concentrated on 
the problems of developing countries, seeking to pro¬ 
hibit such abuses as the exploitation of child labor, the 
employment of women in mines and other heavy in¬ 
dustrial jobs, and the use of forced labor, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW, U.S. ROLE IN 
MAKING 

Thomas Jefferson established precedent in inter¬ 
national law by recognizing French revolution¬ 
ary regime, 1793/ U.S. helped develop concept 
of neutrality, 1792-1802/ Promulgated Monroe 
Doctrine, 1825/ Participated in Hague Peace 
Conferences, 1899, 1907/ Shunned League of 
Nations, 1920, hut helped form V.N., 1945 

Although the U.S, has been at least as jealous of its 
sovereignty as most other nations, it has made major 
contributions to international law almost from its in¬ 
ception. At the time the French Republic was pro¬ 
claimed in 1792, no international precedents for rec¬ 
ognizing revolutionary regimes existed. In formally 
recognizing the republic in May, 1793, Secretary 
of State THOMAS jefi’ER.son declared American 
willingness to “acknowledge any government to be 
rightful that is formed by the will of the nation, sub¬ 
stantially declared.” America thus set the standard 
now followed by most nations, By Issuing the neu¬ 
trality PROCLAMATION in that same year, the U.S, 
also helped to develop the concept of the interna¬ 
tional rights and obligations of neutrality. 

During tlie Napoleonic Wars in Europe, the U.S, 
insistence on the right of neutrals to trade with bellig¬ 
erents finally led to the war of i 8t2, In the 1820s the 
U.S. recognized the newly independent Latin Ameri¬ 
can republics and warned European powers away 
from the New World by is.suing the monroe 
doctrine. During the civil war the U.S. reversed the 
position it had held on neutral rights and sought to 
prevent neutral powers from trading with the Confed¬ 
eracy and Britain from building Confederate com¬ 
merce raiders. (See Alabama claims.) 

In 1899 and 1907 the U.S, participated in the Hague 
PEACE conferences, which sought to humanize the 
conduct of war and also to define the rights of neu¬ 
trals, Although the U.S, shunned the league of na¬ 
tions after World War I and restricted its dealings 
with the WORLD court, it took the lead in the Wash¬ 
ington conference, 1921-22, which limited Great 
Power naval forces. The U.S, also initiated the kel- 
LOGG-BRiAND TREATY (1928) reiiouucing war, and in 
1932, after Japan invaded Manchuria, the U.S. an¬ 
nounced a policy of nonrecognition of territory ac¬ 
quired by war (see japan-u.s. relations), which was 
supported by the Assembly of the League of Nations 
and attained the force of international law. Following 
World War II the U.S. was instrumental in establish¬ 


ing the united nations, which seeks to settle interna¬ 
tional disputes through agreements, sanctions and 
moral suasion approaching the force of law. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

Established to stabilize world currencies, 1944/ 
World’s largest .source of credit/124 member na¬ 
tions subscribed more than $24 billion in funds, 
early 1970s 

The establishment of the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) in 1944 marked the first time in history 
that any sizable group of nations agreed on broad in¬ 
ternational monetary policies. The fund’s purpose is 
to promote international monetary cooperation, sta¬ 
bilize currencies, promote world trade and help 
member nations meet temporary balance-of-payraent 
crises. The world’s largest source of international 
credit, the fund, in 1972, had more than $24 billion 
subscribed by its member nations, Established at the 
bretton woods conference, which also set up the 
WORLD BANK to help finance projects in developing 
nations, the IMF initially had 29 members; its mem- 
bership had grown to 124 by the 1970s. Each mem¬ 
ber’s annual monetary contribution to the IMF is 
based on a quota; 25 percent is paid in gold, the re¬ 
mainder in the nation’s own currency. A country’s 
voting power and the amount it may draw on the fund 
are in proportion to its quota. The U.S, has long had 
the highest quota, and has exercised about one-fifth of 
the voting power. Before 1961 the U.S, rarely bor¬ 
rowed from the fund; since then it has drawn on the 
fund to help relieve demands on its gold stocks. (See 

GOLD standard.) 

INTERNATIONAL NEWS SERVICE (see 
Hearsi, William Randolph; Newspapers] 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Created by Congress to regulate railroad rales, 
1887/ Hamstrung by U.S. Supreme Court deci¬ 
sions, 1890s/ Strengthened by Hepburn Act, 
1906; Mann-Elkins Act, 1910; Transportation 
Act of1920/ Given regulation of carriers, 1935; 
domestic water carriers, 1940 

The spectacular growth of railroads after 1870 was 
accompanied by widespread abuses, including exor¬ 
bitant rates and secret rebates to favored shippers. 
Using the organized pressure of the national 
GRANGE, farmers who had suflfered most from the ex¬ 
actions of railroad barons induced state legislatures in 
the West to pass laws regulating the railroads during 
the 1870s, The U.S. Supreme Court upheld these laivs 
in MUNN v. ILLINOIS (1877), but in 1886, in Wabash v. 
Illinois, the court held that state regulation of nation¬ 
wide (interstate) railroads was unconstitutional; Only 
Congress had the power to control interstate com¬ 
merce, Farmers then demanded that Congress act, 
and in 1887, four months after the Wabash decision, 
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Congress passed a measure establishing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (ICC), the first Federal ad¬ 
ministrative agency and a milestone in Government 
regulation of corporate power. 

The ICC was empowered to see that the railroads 
charged "reasonable and just” rates and refrained 
from practices that gave some shippers an advantage 
over others. But during the 1890s the railroads ap¬ 
pealed 16 cases involving ICC rulings and won 15 in 
the Supreme Court. By the end of the century the 
hamstrung ICC was doing little but collect and pub¬ 
lish statistics. Spurred on, however, by progressive 
ERA leaders such as theodore roosevelt and hiram 
roHNSON, Congress, in 1903, passed the elkins act 
which fixed criminal penalties for rate discrimination; 
in 1906, it approved the hepburn act, further 
strengthening the ICC’s power over railroad rates. 
Then, in 1910, the mann-elkins act provided for 
effective enforcement of the rule against charging 
more for short hauls than long ones, whereby the rail¬ 
roads had favored nationwide corporations over 
farmers and small businesses. 

When the railroads were returned to private control 
after governmental operation during World War I, the 
Transportation Act of 1920 further extended the 
powers of the ICC, authorizing it to consolidate rail 
lines for more efficient operation, evaluate rail prop¬ 
erties and establish a fund to aid financially ailing 
railroads. In 1935 Congress gave the commission 
powerover motor carriers, and in 1940domesticwater 
carriers also were put under ICC jurisdiction. Today 
the 1 l-member commission, with a staff of some 1800 
lawyers, clerks and other personnel, examines more 
than 200,000 rate schedules a year, along with 30,000 
contracts filed by motor carriers and freight forward¬ 
ers, Most ICC cases now Involve requests for rate 
changes and investigation of alleged abuses, as well as 
proposed railroad mergers and requests to reduce or 
close service on rail lines that are losing money, 

INTERURBAN ELECTRIC RAILWAYS 

Suburban transit systems/First interurban rail¬ 
way built in 1892/ System encompassed 18,000 
miles of track and nearly 10,000 cars by 1917/ 
Buses and autos caused systems’ demise 

In 1892 a two-mile electric railway was constructed 
between Anderson and North Anderson, Ind., and its 
promoter called it an interurban, The following 
year a 15-mile system between Portland and Oregon 
City, Ore,—the East Side Railway-was constructed. 
From these beginnings sprang a transportation sys¬ 
tem, independent of the major railroads, that encom¬ 
passed more than 18,000 miles, often of narrow-gauge 
track, and almost 10,000 trolley cars by the time of 
America’s entry into world war i. Though most 
major cities boasted an interurban of some sort, the 
Midwestern states had the greatest number, because 
the lines were easily built on the region’s flat terrain. 
The decline of the small independent interurban 


railways began with the rise of buses and automobiles. 
Some companies worked to modernize their equip¬ 
ment in the 1920s; utility magnates such as samuel 
INSULL tried in vain to promote streamlined cars ca¬ 
pable of speeds up to 90 mph, After world war ii, 
when a major national highway network was set up, 
most interurban railways lost the bulk of their cus¬ 
tomers and folded. But in a society choked by air pol¬ 
lution, trafiic jams and crowded airports, planners 
have pointed to the construction of new interurban 
lines as a possible solution to the nation’s growing 
mass-transit problems, 

INTOLERABLE ACTS 

Punitive measures taken by Parliament after 

Boston Tea Party, 1774/ Helped unify Colonial 

opposition and bring on the Revolution 

After the passage of the Intolerable (or “Coercive”) 
Acts in 1774, George III wrote to his prime minister, 
Lord North; “The die is now cast. The Colonies must 
either submit or triumph.” The boston tea party 
had brought Britain’s relations with her Colonies to 
this breaking point. As the king and his chief minister 
saw it, Britain had been given a clear choice—either 
to accept an act of anarchy and lose effective control 
of her Colonies or to reassert British authority with a 
display of royal power. They chose the latter course. 
Between March and June, 1774, Parliament had 
passed a series of four stiff coercive measures that 
sought to punish and humiliate the Colonies, particu¬ 
larly rebellious MASSACHOSErrs. 

The Boston Port Bill closed Boston harbor until the 
Colonists agreed to pay for the ruined tea. (Food, fuel 
and military stores could be brought in if cleared by 
a customs official.) The Administration of Justice Act 
further offended Bostonians by permitting trials of 
royal officials charged with a capital crime while en¬ 
forcing British law to be held not only in the Colony 
where the official served but in another Colony or in 
England, The Massachusetts Government Act virtu¬ 
ally revoked the Colony’s charter and provided that 
TOWN MEETINGS Were to be held only with the written 
consent of the governor and strictly limited to an ap¬ 
proved agenda. The quartering act applied to all 
Colonies and provided that British troops could be 
housed in private homes, as well as in inns, public 
buildings and warehouses, without the consent of 
their owners, The Quebec act, enacted during the 
same period, was not meant to be punitive; It pro¬ 
vided a permanent civil government for Canada, 
newly won from France, and guaranteed freedom of 
worship for French Catholics. But patriot propagan¬ 
dists succeeded in lumping it with the other ,acts, be¬ 
cause it offended American Protestants and extended 
Canada’s boundary to the Ohio River, cutting into 
territories claimed by Virginia, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, 

The Intolerable Acts quickly backfired: Instead of 
cowing the Colonies, they helped unite them in com- 
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mon defense of their liberties, To seek redress of their 
grievances, the Colonists in 1774 sent delegates to the 
First CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, whicli hardened Colo¬ 
nial resistance to British policy, culminating in the 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

See Benjamin W. Labaree: The Boston Tea Party. 

INVESTMENT BANKING 

Supplies long-term industrial loans to corpora¬ 
tions/ Ability to raise huge sums needed by in¬ 
dustry has given investment bankers great power 
over nation's business life since Civil War era/ 
Activities limited by Banking Act of 1933 andreg- 
ulated by Securities and Exchange Commission 

Prior to the civil war U.S. industries financed their 
operations by selling their securities—stocks and 
bonds—to brokers dealing mainly with a few wealthy 
investors. During the Civil War banker jay cooke 
took over the job of selling millions of dollars worth 
of U.S. Government bonds, and through skillful pro¬ 
motion interested the general public as well as the 
wealthy investor in buying these securities. Following 
the war Cooke’s and other investment-banking 
houses supplied the great sums of money needed by 
industries that were rapidly becoming nationwide in 
their operations. 

Investment banks deal strictly with such long-term 
capitalization as industrial loans to finance the con¬ 
struction of factories and the purchase of machinery. 
The investment banker does not, however, put any of 
his own money into a business. He arranges for the 
company to issue new securities, which he agrees to 
sell to the investing public. He buys the bonds or 
stocks from the company at one price, sells them to 
brokers at a higher price, and they in turn sell the se¬ 
curities to the public at a still higher price. 

Often investment bankers used their profits to buy 
stock in commercial banks and insurance companies 
as a way to assure that future issues of securities they 
handled would be bought by these companies. Such 
big' commercial banks as National City and Chase 
National in New York City also moved into the in¬ 
vestment-banking business by setting up their own 
affiliated investment-banking houses. By their ability 
to raise the huge sums of money needed by bi^ busi¬ 
ness in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, invest¬ 
ment bankers exercised great power over the nation’s 
economic life, and when the stock market crash of 
1929 signaled the beginning of the Great Depression, 
the practices of banks and investment houses came 
under close scrutiny. As a result, the new deal Ad¬ 
ministration of President franklin d. roosevelt 
pushed laws through Congress in 1933 to regulate the 
stock market and protect investors against fraudulent 
practices. (See securities and exchange commis- 
-sioN.) In addition, the banking acts of 1933 and 
1935 diluted the financial power of the commercial 
banks and investment-banking houses by requiring 
the commercial banks to get rid of their investment¬ 


banking affiliates and by prohibiting investment- 
banking houses from performing the functions of 
commercial banks; they had to choose between ac¬ 
cepting deposits and becoming commercial banks or 
staying in the business of issuing securities, 

IOWA. STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 29th state, 1846/ Area, 
56,290 sq. mi./ Pop., 2,825,041 (1970)/ Capital 
and largest city, Des Moines; pop., 286,101 
(1970)/ First explored by French, 1673/ Became 
part, of U.S. with Louisiana Purchase, 1803/ 
Black Hawk War, 1832, marked start of white 
drive to expel Indians/ Organized as territory, 
1838/Scene of farmer discontent in,second half 
of 19th century/ Among nation’s leading pro¬ 
ducers of corn, soybeans, hogs, cattle . 

When French explorers Father Jacques marquehe 
and LOUIS jolliet traveled by canoe down the un¬ 
spoiled MISSISSIPPI RIVER in 1673, they touched on the 
shores of a vast virgin prairie of tall grasses stretching 
as far as the eye could see. Since these first white men 
set foot on what is now the state of Iowa, geometric 
fields of tall corn and other grains have replaced the 
prairie’s primeval grasses, and a land once roamed by 
prehistoric Mound Builders (see mounds and mound 
builders) and the Sioux Indian nation has de veloped 
into a modern agricultural state. Its mammoth, mech¬ 
anized farms yield corn, soybeans, oats, hogs and cat¬ 
tle with a fecundity and efficiency that places Iowa 
among the nation’s leading agricultural producers. 

Iowa’s first permanent white settler was Julien Du¬ 
buque, a French Canadian who, in 1788, won the 
right from the Sioux to mine lead near the site of the 
city that now bears his name. The area came under 
U.S. control as part of the Louisiana purchase 
(1803), but the Siouan tribes held sway in the region 
until the white victory in the black hawk war (1832). 
After the war the Sauks and Foxes were forced to cede 
their lands to white settlement, and eventually all of 
the tribes were expelled, including the lowas, for 
whom the state is named. Settlers poured into the area 
by the tens of thousands to take up farming and min¬ 
ing, and in 1838 Congress created the Territory of 
Iowa, On Dec, 28,1846, Iowa won admission to the 
Union as the 29th state, with its present boundaries: 
The Mississippi River separates it from Wisconsin 
and Illinois in the east, and the Big Sibux and the 
Missouri rivers from Nebraska and South Dakota in 
the west; it is bounded on the north by Minnesota and 
on the south by Missouri. 

The state’s flat, fertile farmland served throughout 
the 19th eentury as a lure for settlers from Eastern 
states as well as for European immigrants, Among the 
tide of newcomers who rolled into Iowa after 1840 
were Czechs, Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes 
and Hungarians^ Slavery was barred by the Missouri 
COMPROMISE, and during the civil war the state re¬ 
mained steadfast tothe Union cause. 
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The railroads, built across the state from the mid- 
19th century onward, contributed greatly to Iowa’s 
prosperity as a source of agricultural products for the 
rest of the nation. But the roads’ exorbitant freight 
rates soon worked such severe hardship on Iowa’s 
farmers that, with the support of the national 
GRANGE, they sought and won control of the state 
government in the 1870s and forced a series of 
“Granger Laws” through the legislature to regulate 
railroad rates. Driven into debt largely by the need to 
purchase farm machinery, the state’s farmers, 
throughout the second half of the 19th century, rallied 
to various movements that held out the promise of 
financial relief, including the greenback movement 
and, to a lesser extent, the populist party. 

Iowa’s recent history has been one of general pros¬ 
perity. With an area of 56,290 square miles and a 
population of only 2,825,041, a higher percentage of 
its land is given to farming than in any other state. A 
leader in the processing of foodstuffs at such manu¬ 
facturing centers as Des Moines, Sioux City and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa also produces a wide variety of 
industrial products, including electronic equipment, 
agricultural chemicals and pharmaceuticals. Since 
1857 Des Moines has been the state capital. It is also 
the state’s largest city, with a 1970 population of 
286,101. 

]MUm, John (1838-1918) 

Roman Catholic archbishop/ Sought reconcilia- 
lion with American Protestants 

Known irreverently as “the Consecrated Blizzard 
from the Old Northwest,” Archbishop John Ireland 
throughout his long life was an enthusiastic social re¬ 
former and a leader of the progressive wing of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the U.S, He tried to lure 
Irish immigrants from the teeming slums of the East 
to Midwestern farming settlements, supported the 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR and, along with JAMES cardinal 
GIBBONS, led the struggle to “Americanize” the 
Church, opposing all efforts to divide it along ethnic 
lines, His expressed conviction that “there is no con¬ 
flict between the Catholic Church and America,” and 
his advocacy of compromise on the issue of paro¬ 
chial SCHOOLS helped ease Protestant suspicions of 
the Church as a subversive foreign power, 

Born in County Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1838, John 
Ireland came to the U.S, with his parents in 1849 and 
grew up in St. Paul, Minn. Ordained in 1861, he be¬ 
came a bishop in 1884 and archbishop of St, Paul four 
years later. He died at St. Paul in 1918, 

IRON ACT (7750) , 

Act of Parliament barring Colonies from build¬ 
ing iron-finishing mills/ Sought to increase out¬ 
put of rm iron 

Like the woolens act of 1699, the Iron Act of 1750 
was a product of British mercantilism, intended to 


retain Colonial raw materials for England’s benefit. It 
forbade the Colonists from building further iron- 
finishing mills and lifted all duties on the pig and bar 
iron exported to England in an effort to encourage 
greater Colonial production of raw iron. Existing 
Colonial finishing mills were not required to shut 
down. As with many mercantile laws, the Iron Act was 
largely ignored by the independent-minded Colo¬ 
nists: Forbidden mills were constructed throughout 
the Colonies, and by the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR America was producing considerably 
more iron than England and Wales combined. (See 
iron and steel industry.) 

IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 

First ironworks founded at Hammersmith, Mass,, 
1646-47/ Iron Act of1750forbade further con¬ 
struction of iron-finishing mills in Colonies/ 
Lake Superior ores discovered, 1844/ By 1864, 
when first Bessemer plant went into operation in 
Mick, US. was producing more than LI million 
tons of pig iron annually/ Open-hearth and elec¬ 
tric furnaces, automation made US. world’s 
leading producer of steel, 20th century 

Three events of overriding significance for America’s 
modern industrial expansion came at approximately 
10-year intervals in the mid-19th century, The first 
was the discovery, iu 1844, of rich iron ore deposits in 
the Lake Superior region, including the Mesabi 
Range in Minnesota, followed in 1855 by the com¬ 
pletion of the Soo Canal, connecting Lake Superior 
and Lake Huron, westernmost of the great lakes. 
The former provided the iron ore—more than 3 bil¬ 
lion tons of it in the past 130 years—and the latter the 
low-cost transportation to carry the ore to iron- and 
steel-manufacturing centers near the source of coal 
and coke farther east. The third event came with the 
establishment of the first Bessemer steel plant at 
Wyandotte, Mich., in 1864, Thus by the last year of the 
American civil war, the forces had been set in mo¬ 
tion, that would finally carry the nation to preemi¬ 
nence as the world’s leading producer of steel and the 
20th century’s foremost industrial power. 

Iron ore was first discovered by white men in 
America on an island off the coast of present-day 
NORTH CAROLINA in 1585, and Ore was being exported 
to England from Virginia as early as 1608, Massa¬ 
chusetts became the home of the first Colonial iron¬ 
works, which were built by John Winthrop, Jr. (see 
wiNTHROP family), in the town of Hammersmith on 
the Saugus River in 1646-47. As the birthplace of the 
American iron and steel industry, the Saugus works 
boasted a blast furnace, a number of other facilities 
for smelting iron and a rolling and slitting mill, 
Winthrop’s blast furnace employed charcoal as fuel to 
turn out pig iron from bog ores. By 1648 the Saugus 
works was producing some seven tons of pig iron a 
week, as well as bar iron and such finished products 
as scythes, pots, saws, skillets and cannonballs. 
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IRVING, Washington 


Over the next century the Colonial iron industry 
spread to nearly every large community that could 
claim a nearby supply of ore, timber for making char¬ 
coal and waterpower to drive a bellows. Ironworks 
frequently sprang up as self-contained communities 
or “plantations.” The most famous was founded by 
William Bird in 1743 at Hopewell Village in Penn¬ 
sylvania. Now a National Historic Site, the Hopewell 
complex attained a population of about 1000— 
workers and their families~and encompassed its own 
iron mine, forests for charcoal, ore roaster, blast fur¬ 
nace, dam and mill wheel, blacksmith shop, tenant 
housing, farms, school building and manor house for 
its proprietor. 

By 1750 ironworks were operating in most of the 
Colonies, and several possessed steel furnaces whose 
small output went mostly into such edged tools as 
knives, axeheads and scythes. That year Parliament, 
responding to British manufacturers alarmed by Co¬ 
lonial competition, passed the iron act (1750), 
which forbade the further building of mills for fin¬ 
ished iron products in the Colonies, in the hope of 
forcing the export of Colonial ore and raw iron to the 
mother country. However, the Colonial governments 
winked at the law~Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
New Jersey going so far as to olfer bounties for the 
establishment of new mills within their borders—and 
by the outbreak of the revolutionary war the Col¬ 
onies were producing more iron than England and 
Wales combined. 

Between the start of the Revolution and 1864, the 
year the first Bessemer plant went into operation in 
America, annual domestic production leaped from 
about 30,000 tons of pig and bar iron to more than 1.1 
million tons of pig iron alone. This era saw many 
technological advances in the American industry, in¬ 
cluding the invention of the T-rail for railroad track; 
the first successful use of coke—a coal derivative—as 
a blast furnace fuel; the invention of a horse¬ 
shoe-making machine, 1835; the first successful use of 
anthracite coal in a blast furnace, 1839; the first pro- 
ductionofwire rope, 1841; the first rolling of wrought- 
iron beams, 1854; and the invention of the process for 
cold-rolling iron and steel, 1859-60. 

But the greatest advance that the iron and steel 
industry had yet known was to come with the in¬ 
vention of a process to facilitate the conversion of iron 
to steel by Sir Henry Bessemer in England and wil¬ 
liam. KELLY in Kentucky. Bessemer—for whom the 
process is named—finished his work in 1856 and 
Kelly a year later. Both men’s processes employed air 
blown through molten pig iron to oxidize and carry off 
such impurities as phosphorous, carbon and silicon 
that affect finished steei’s properties, inciuding its 
brittleness and ductility. Controlled amounts of such 
materials as nickel, carbon and vanadium could later 
be added to produce alloy steels with properties suited 
for various uses. The Bessemer process made possible 
the cheap production of large quantities of steel for 
the first time in human history. 


By the 20th century the once-localized iron and steel 
industry was becoming more and more consolidated, 
as signaled by the founding, in 1901, of the greatestof 
the giant steel concerns, the U.S. Steel Corp., by j. p, 
MORGAN. New technological advances, including the 
development of the open-hearth and electric fur¬ 
naces, methods of welding steel and the automation 
of plants, combined with the exploitation of vast ore 
reserves in Alabama and certain Western stales, to 
make the U.S. the steel capital of the world, its annual 
production in the post-wORLD war ii years ap¬ 
proached only by the Soviet Union. In 1972 the U.S. 
produced more than 80 million tons of pig iron and 
iron alloys, more than 120 million tons of steel and 80 
million plus tons of rolled iron and steel products. Yet 
each of these figures represented a sharp decline from 
peaks reached in the late 1960s, reflecting both a drop 
in the availability of high-grade ore and competition 
from the burgeoning plastics industry. Moreover, 
the nation now imports much of the ore for its blast 
furnaces and relies to a greater degree than in the pa,st 
on reprocessing scrap iron. Industry researchers are at 
work on ore-enrichment techniques for native low- 
grade ores that are in relatively abundant supply, 
however; and for the present, even though the country 
is no longer fully self-sufficient in its iron supply, the 
American steel industry seems in little danger of de¬ 
pleting its reserves. 

See A. C. Bining: Pennsylvania Iron Manufacture in 
the Eighteenth Century. 

IRONCLAD WARSHIPS 

First U.S. ironclad, Stevens Battery, 1842, not 
completed/ First battle between ironclads, Con¬ 
federate Merrimack against Union Monitor, 
1862, influenced construction of world navies 

The advantages of ironclad warships, at first simply 
wooden vessels plated with iron, were demonstrated 
by the French in the Crimean War (1854-56). But as 
early as 1842, the U.S. Navy had ordered an ironclad, 
the Stevens Battery, which was never completed, The 
fighting ironclad made its debut in America during 
the CIVIL war, when the confederate navy raised 
the scuttled U.S. Navy steam frigate Merrimack, 
plated her sides with iron and equipped her with a 
massive prow for ramming enemy ships. She was 
operating effectively against blockading Union war¬ 
ships at Hampton Roads, Va„ in March, 1862, when 
challenged by john erics.son’s innovative Monitor. 
(See MONITOR and Merrimack, battle of.) This 
epochal fight led the Union Navy to build more 
“Monitors”—featuring low armored sides and one or 
two revolving turrets, Lacking shipbuilding facilities, 
the Confederacy built more Afemnwc/c-type ironclad 
rams by putting armor on existing wooden ships, and 
also contracted with British yards for armored croft 
that were not delivered in time to affect the course of 
the war. Adm. david farragut used monitors effec¬ 
tively at the Battle of Mobile Bay, and after the war 


the navies of the world began building large armored 
warships. 

See Janies P. Baxter: The Introduction of the Ironclad 
Warship. 

IRON CURTAIN {ste Russia-U.S. Relations) 
IROQUOIS CONFEDERACY {sk Five Nations) 

IROQUOIS THEATRE FIRE 

America’s worst theater disaster took 602 lives in 

Chicago, Dec. 30, 1903/ Stimulated improved 

fmafety standards in public buildings 

Half an hour after the disastrous Iroquois Theatre fire 
began, Chicago firemen had put it out. But when the 
city’s fire chief entered the blackened auditorium he 
found the dead, more than 570 of them, piled in front 
of the exits. Counting the injured who died later, 602 
persons perished in the tragedy, the worst in the his¬ 
tory of the American theater. 

The opulent theater, proclaimed “the finest and 
safest in America,” had opened amid great fanfare on 
Nov, 23,1903. At a holiday matinee performance on 
Dec, 30, all 1740 seats were filled, and the aisles were 
clogged with standees, During the second act, a light 
above the stage blew a fuse. A spark ignited one of 
many overhead gauze drops, a great ball of fire rolled 
out over the auditorium and the lights went out. In a 
panic the audience began pushing for the exits. Many 
of the 30-odd exits were locked, and none of them 
opened outward. The theater contained no fire alarm 
box and no fire-fighting equipment, Most of the dead 
were crushed trying to reach the doors. 

The Iroquois tragedy forced na tional changes in fire 
laws for many types of public buildings, Theater,s 
were required to have fire walls, functioning safety 
curtains, unobstructed alleyways,, fireproof scenery 
and more exits—well marked, unlocked and open¬ 
ing outward. Standees were no longer allowed to 
block the aisles. Moreover, public buildings such as 
schools were required to conduct fire drills, and to 
have fire-fighting equipment at hand. 

IRRIGATION, LAWS ON 

First Federal irrigation project on Mojave Indian 
Reservation, 1868/ Carey Desert Land Grant 
Act, 1894, granted Western acreage at nominal 
prices to irrigation-system builders/ Newland’s 
Reclamation Act, 1902, further encouraged 
building of irrigation systems, created predeces¬ 
sor of Bureau of Reclamation/ Small Reclama¬ 
tion Projects Act, 1956, provided Federal loans 
for local irrigation projects 

More than a fifth of the approximately 40 million, 
mostly Western acres now under irrigation in the U.S. 
owe their arability to Federal legislation. But before 
the first whites came to America, the.Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona watered their fields with irriga¬ 


tion systems, and in 1847 the mormons followed the 
Indians’ lead in Utah with their own watering proj¬ 
ect. The first Federal venture came only in 1868, 
when the Government built an irrigation system on 
the Mojave Indian Reservation in Arizona. 

Passed by Congress in 1894, the carey desert 
land grant act gave Western states and territories 
public land to be resold to farmers at nominal prices 
in exchange for the construction of private irrigation 
systems. By 1900 some 9,5 million acres in the West 
were under irrigation, and two years later, the nbw- 
lands reclamation act provided for the sale of 
public lands in the Western states with the proceeds 
to be used to underwrite new public irrigation works. 
The 1902 act set up the Reclamation Service under 
the U.S. department of the interior to implement 
public irrigation programs. Called the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation since 1924, the agency has been respon¬ 
sible for such moiuimental projects as the hoover 
dam on the Colorado river arid the grand coulee 
dam on the Columbia river; it manages numerous 
irrigation systems throughout the South and the West, 
while turning over others to private groups of water 
users to maintain. Major dams and river basin proj¬ 
ects are authorized by separate acts of Congress, but 
the Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 provided 
for Federal 50-year, low-interest loans to solve small- 
scale local irrigation problems. 

IRVING, RhuAwgZn/i (7 7^i-J(S5P) 

Author, diplomat/ Satirist of Dutch New York in 

"Knickerbocker’s” A History of New York, 

1809/ Won world fame for The Sketch Book, 

1820/ U.S. minister to Spain, 1842-46 

“The Americans have no national literature,” com¬ 
mented the British Critic in 1819, adding that their 
talents “show themselves chiefly in- political 
pamphlets.” But one year later the publication in 
England of Washington Irving’s The Sketch Book 
forced even London’s most aloof literary tastemakers 
to revise such judgments. 

Born the son of a New York merchant in 1783, Ir¬ 
ving spent his youth dabbling in literature and enjoy¬ 
ing New York society. A History of New York.. .by 
Diedrich Knickerbocker (1809), a burlesque history of 
the Dutch era, revealed him as a gifted satirist, but 
Irving might have remained only a dilettante if the 
family business, which took him to England in 1815, 
had not failed. From notebooks he had kept on his 
reading and travels, he began to write the essays and 
stories—including two tales of the Hudson Valley; 
“Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend of Sleepy Hol¬ 
low”—that were published as T/ie Sketch Book in 
England in 1820 amid near-universal praise; Here 
was an American who could write. After writing two 
more travel books, he accepted an appointment at the 
U.S, embassy at Madrid; there he wrote several col¬ 
orful works of Spanish history, including The History 
of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus 
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(1828) and The Alhambra (1832). Returning to the 
U,S. in 1832, Irving yielded to public taste and wrote 
A Tour of the Prairies (1835) and other frontier narra¬ 
tives. But he was a romantic, interested in faraway 
times and places, and these works added little to his 
reputation. In 1842 he returned to Spain to serve as 
U.S, minister until 1846, He died in 1859 at his home 
“Sunnyside” in Tarrytown, N.Y,, in Sleepy Hollow 
country. 

See Van Wyck Brooks; World of Washington Irving, 

ISOLATIONISM (see America First Committee; 
Johnson Debt Default Act) 

ITATA INCIDENT (1891) 

U.S, seizure of Chilean rebel ship precipitated 
anti-American riot in Valparaiso that took lives 
of two U.S. sailors, Oct. 16, 1891/ Incident 
nearly resulted in war 

A gun-running scheme that backfired and a brawl in¬ 
volving U.S. sailors on shore leave in Valparaiso al¬ 
most brought the U.S, and Chile to war in 1891, In 
that year the Chilean Congressional Party led an 
armed revolt against the dictatorial rule of President 
Josd M. Balmaceda and secretly sent a steamer, the 
Data, to San Diego, Cal, to smuggle aboard a ship¬ 
ment of rifles. The plot was uncovered and the ship 
detained, but the determined rebels overpowered 
their guards and made it back to Chile. Angered at 
what they took to be official U.S. antagonism but anx¬ 
ious to avoid conflict, the Congressionalists, now in 
power in Chile, surrendered their ship. Returned to 
San Diego, the Data was promptly released by U.S, 
authorities, But with Chilean anger still at fever pitch, 
the captain of the U.S.S. Baltimore, anchored off Val¬ 
paraiso, foolishly granted 116 sailors shore leave on 
the night of Oct. 16,1891. A brawl began between the 


sailors and a Chilean mob, and two Americans were 
stabbed to death. When Chile failed to apologize 
President BENJAMIN harrison threatened war. Chile 
backed down in January, 1892, proffering a formal 
apology and a $75,000 indemnity for the dead sailors’ 
families, 

ms, Charles Edward (1874-1954) 

Composer of experimental music/ Best known 
for Three Places in New England, 1903-14, 
Concord Sonata, 1909-15, and Pulitzer Prize- 
winning Symphony No, 3 ,1911 

One of the most inventive composers the U.S. has 
produced, Charles Edward Ives wrote scores that si¬ 
multaneously anticipated the trend of modern classi¬ 
cal mu.sic and were deeply rooted in the American 
tradition. Ives was born at Danbury, Conn., in 1874, 
the son of a bandmaster who taught him the musical 
lore of America-the marches, gospel hymns, popular 
songs and ragtime that would later be echoed in his 
works, After graduating from Yale in 1898, Ives 
moved to New York City and embarked upon a dual 
career—as insurance man and clandestine composer. 
Overwork forced him to abandon both activities in 
1930, at which time not one of his orchestral works 
had been publicly performed. His innovative works, 
employing atonality and multiple rhythms and har¬ 
monies, were thereafter gradually adopted by con¬ 
ductors, Among his most played works are: Tim 
Places in New England (1903-14), Concord Sonata 
(1909-15) and Holidays (1904-13). In 1947 Ives re¬ 
ceived the Pulitzer Prize for his Symphony No. J 
(1911), He died in New York City in 19k 

IWO JIMA, BAHLE OF (see World WarU) 

IWW (see Industrial Workers of the World) 


JACKSON, Andrew (1767-1845) 

Seventh President of U.S., 1829-37/Electedfirst 
congressman from Term., 1796/ Led U.S, forces 
at Battle of New Orleans, 1815/ Led punitive 
rpidagainst Seminoles in Fla,, 1818/ U.S. sena¬ 
tor, 1797-98, 1823-25/ Quashed South Caro¬ 
lina’s attempt to nullify Federal tariff, 1832-33/ 
DestroyedBankofU,S.,1833 

Reflecting with characteristic self-confidence on his 
two terms as President (1829-37), Andrew Jackson 
once wrote, “I shall anticipate with pleasure the place 
to be assigned me in the history of my country,” While 
historians differ on the wisdom of some of his policies, 
none deny him a leading place among the primary 
shapers of American life. 

Born in the Carolina wilderness in 1767, a few days 
after the death of his father, Jackson grew up in pov¬ 
erty, At 13 he joined the Army as a courier in the rev¬ 
olutionary WAR, and when captured by the British 
he suffered a saber gash for refusing to black an ofld- 
cer's boots. Two brothers and his mother perished 
during the war, from which Jackson emerged with a 
consuming loathing for all things British. He managed 
to learn enough law to pass the North Carolina bar 
(1787) and then journeyed to the fortified settlement 
of Nashville (now in Tennessee) where he became a 
public prosecutor. He prospered there and, in 1791, 
married Rachel Donelson Robards, whose divorce 
decree, terminating a first marriage, was granted only 
in 1793; thus the Jacksons went through the wedding 
rites once more. Rumors about the legitimacy 6 f his 
marriage haunted Jackson’s entire career. He handled 
slurs on his wife’s character wi th his customary feroc¬ 
ity; Several times he was wounded in duels, and in 
1806 he shot and killed a fellow lavyer. 

In 1796, when Tennessee was admitted to the 
Union, Andrew Jackson became’its first congressman. 
The following year he was elected to the U.S, Senate 
but resigned in 1798 to become ajustice of the Ten¬ 
nessee Supreme Court. He served until 1804 and then 
retired to private practice and the life of a well-to-do 
cotton planter. During the war of 1812 Jackson re¬ 
turned to public life, this time as asoldier. His victory 
at the Battle of New Orleans (Jan. 8,1815) made Maj, 
Gen, Andrew Jackson’s name a household word 
throughout the nation. In 1818 “Old Hickory” took to 
the field again, chasing hostile Seminole Indians into 


Spanish-owned Florida, where he seized Pensacola 
and hanged two British subjects for allegedly aiding 
the enemy, Jackson’s precipitous action created a 
storm of controversy, but led to Spain’s cession of 
Florida in the adams-onIs treaty (1819). In 1821 
Jackson was appointed provisional governor of Flor¬ 
ida, but soon resigned that post and in 1823 returned 
to the U.S, Senate and began his campaign for the 
Presidency, 

One of four candidates for the nation’s highest ex¬ 
ecutive office in 1824, Jackson won a plurality of the 
electoral vote, but his lack of a majority forced the 
contest into the House of Representatives. There 
HENRY CLAY, despite his state’s instructions to vote for 
Jackson, threw his support to john quincy adams. 
During the next four years, J ackson, together with his 
chief political adviser martin van buren, plotted re¬ 
venge; and in 1828—in tiie first presidential contest in 
which most electors were chosen directly by the voters 
rather than by the state legislatures—Jackson was 
victorious. The political organizations he and Van 
Buren built in support of his candidacy became the 
foundation of the modern-day democratic party, 

During Jackson’s eight years as President he vastly 
expanded the powers of the Chief Executive, As the 
first President elected by popular vote, he considered 
himself the “direct representative of the American 
people” and pledged himself to protect his national 
constituency “against the Senate, or the House of 
Representatives, or both together.” He made wide use 
of the veto power to kill legislation he thought harm¬ 
ful, and equally wide use of his executive power to^ 
further projects he believed beneficial. Although he 
was not the inventor of the spoils system, by which 
all minor as well as major officeholders belonging to 
a defeated party were replaced by men associated 
with the victors, Jackson defended the practice, argu¬ 
ing that it guaranteed that government would never 
become a perpetual “engine for the support of the few 
at the expense of the many.” 

Even within his official family, Jackson brooked no 
opposition. When some members of his Cabinet and 
their wives ostracized Jackson’s Secretary ofWar John 
Eaton for his controversial marriage (see, baton, 
PEGGY), he engineered their resignations and replaced 
them with loyal Jackson men. Jackson also quarreled 
with his Vice President, JOHN c, calhoun, particu¬ 
larly over the nullification issue stemming from the 
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Tariffs of 1828 and 1832, Resigningthe Vice Presidency 
and entering the U.S, Senate, Calhoun led the fight 
against the tariff, holding that a state had the power 
to nullify any Federal law it held unconstitutional, 
This threat to the supremacy of Federal law ended 
when Jackson threatened to use Federal troops to en¬ 
force the tariff in Calhoun’s home state of South 
Carolina, Jackson brought an old enemy, the bank of 
THE UNITED .STATES, to its knees first by vetoing a bill 
renewing the bank’s charter (due to expire in 1836), 
and then withdrawing Federal funds and depo.siting 
them in favored state (pet) banks. In this Jaekson be¬ 
lieved himself working in the interests of the little 
man by destroying an institution he considered an 
arm of the Eastern merchant oligarchy, But for the 
American Indian, the President had no sympathy. To 
him the Indian was at best an impediment to progress 
and he obtained passage ,by Congress of an act pro¬ 
viding for the removal of the five civilized tribes of 
the Southeast to Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), 

Upon comple tion of his second terra in 1837, Jack- 
son turned over the reins of office to his old ally Van 
Buren, whose nomination by the Democrats he had 
secured. The old President retired to his Tennessee 
home, the Hermitage, and died there eight years later. 
See Marcjuis James: The Life of Andrew Jackson. 

JAC,KSON, Helen Hunt il8M85) 

Crusader for Indian rights/ Author of A Cen¬ 
tury of Di.shonor, Ramona, 1884 

The American Indian found an eloquent champion in 
Helen Hunt Jackson, a popular writer who took up 
the Indians’ cause in 1879, after hearing a lecture on 
their abuse in the West. In 1881 she published/! Cen¬ 
tury of Dishonor, a 457-page, carefully documented 
disclosure of the Government’s misconduct of Indian 
affairs. The next year she was appointed by the Fed¬ 
eral Government to study Indian conditions in Cali¬ 
fornia, and when her criticism went unheeded, she 
wrote a novel to publicize the Indian tragedy, Ironi¬ 
cally Ramona her best and most popular work, 

was read as a romance about the decay of Spanish 
civilization in California, not as a chronicle of the 
white man’s mistreatment of the Indian. 

Born Helen Maria Fiske in Amherst, Mass,, in 
1830, Mrs. Jackson was first married (1852) to Edward 
Hunt and bore him two sons, In 1865, after the deaths 
of her husband and sons during the previous decade, 
she began writing poems and articles and, later, 
novels. In 1875 she married William S. Jackson, a 
Colorado financier. She died in San Francisco in 1885, 

JACKSON, Robert Houghwout (1892-1954) 

U.S, Supreme Court justice, 1941-54/ Chief 

prosecutor, Nuremberg Trials, 1945-46 

During his association with the Department of Justice 
—first as As,sistant Attorney General (1936-38), then 
as Solicitor General (1938-40) and finally as Attorney 


General (1940-41)-Pennsylvania-born (1892) Rob¬ 
ert Houghwout Jackson was .successful in defending 
the constitutionality of much new deal legislation. 
In 1941 President franklin d. roosevelt appointed 
Jackson an as,sociate ju.stice of the U.S, Supreme 
Court, a po.sition he held until his death in 1954, In 
1945 Jackson took a leave of absence from the court 
to act as chief U.S. pro.secutor at the Nuremberg 
TRIALS, where the leaders of Nazi Germany were 
tried for war crimes committed during world war ii, 
On the high court Jackson often allied himself with 
Justice FELIX FRANKFURTER US an advocate of judicial 
restraint in dealing with acts of Congress and the state 
legislatures. However, Jackson believed that some¬ 
times the court had a necessary role in effecting 
change through its interpretation of the constitu¬ 
tion. (See jehovah’.s witnes.ses .school Case.) In 
1954, in defense of this role, he wrote that “It is diffi¬ 
cult to see how the provisions of the Constitution can 
have much vitality if there is not some permanent in¬ 
stitution to translate them into current commands.” 
Before entering the Federal Government, Jackson 
was a New York lawyer and, in 1932, assisted in Roo¬ 
sevelt’s presidential campaign. 

5kCKSON,riiommJonatlHmiStonewall)(1824-l^ 

Confederate general. 1861-65/ Led Southern 
forces in Shenandoah Valley campaign, 1862/ 
Flanking movement led to Confederate victory at 
Chancellor,sville, 1865, where Jucimn was mor¬ 
tally wounded 

Among the pantheon of Confederate heroes of the 
civil war, none save Robert e, lee ranks higher in 
Southern affections than a Bible-quoting, onetime 
philosophy teacher, Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) 
Jackson. A superb tactician and a man of tremendous 
physical courage and stamina, Jackson first came to 
public acclaim at the Battle of Bull Run in July, 1861, 
when his troops withstood a tierce Union a.ssault. It 
was there that he earned his sobriquet when a fellow 
general shouted, “There stands Jackson like, a stone 
wall!” 

Born in Clarksburg, Va, (now W.Va.), in 1824, and 
orphaned as a child, Jackson was raised by relatives, 
After graduating from wiiST point in 1846, he, served 
in the Mexican war, rising to brevet major, In 1851 
Jackson left the Army to teach natural philosophy as 
well as artillery at Virginia Military Institute. He 
taught at VMl until 1861, when hejoined the Confed¬ 
erate Army. After winning fame at first Bull Run, 
Jack,son, in May, 1862, began his Shenandoah Valley 
campaign, one of the most brilliant in military history. 
Racing up and down the valley with his fast-marching 
infantry, Jackson beat three separate Union armies, 
causing the North to divert troops from Gen. george 
n. MCCLELLAN’S offensive against Richmond, 

Called back to Richmond in mid-June, 1862, Jack- 
son joined Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia'in the 
Seven Days’ Battles and later shared in the Confedcr- 
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ate victory at the second Battle of Bull Run (Aug. 29- 
30), which heralded Lee’s drive into Maryland. With 
Lee’s offensive halted at Antietain (Sept, 17, 1862), 
Jackson, recently promoted to lieutenant general, 
took command of the II Corps of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, At the Battle of Chancellorsville 
(May 2,1863), in which Lee faced an overwhelmingly 
superior force, Jackson executed a brilliant flanking 
action and launched a successful surprise attack at 
twilight. But in the confusion of battle, made worse by 
the failing light, Jackson was mistaken for a Union 
soldier and severely wounded by his own men. His 
death eight days later made the Confederate victory 
a costly one, “I know not how to replace him,” said 
grieving Lee. 

See Douglas Southall Freeman: Lee’s Lieutenants; 
A Study In Command. 

JACKSON, Williant Henry (1845-1942) 

Photographer/ His photos of Yellowstone area 

aided passage of bill making it a national park 

Until William Henry Jackson’s startling photographs 
of the scenic splendors of ,the Yellowstone region of 
Wyoming were released in 1872, most Easterners had 
dismissed tales of the area’s beauty as the typical tall 
stories of Westerners. But after every U.S. senator and 
congressman received a portfolio otf Jackson’s photo¬ 
graphs, doubters became believers, and the bill to 
make the Yellowstone area the first national park in 
the U.S, was passed, 

William Henry Jackson was born in upstate New 
York (1843), and after serving in the Union Army 
went West to open a photography studio in Nebraska. 
He specialized in stereoscopic Western views and re¬ 
corded the building of the union pacific railroad. 
Between, 1870 and 1878 Jackson served as official 
photographer for the Hayden Geographical Surveys, 
then exploring the Far West, becoming the first man 
ever to photograph Yellowstone, the Mesa Verde cliff 
dwellings of Colorado and Pueblo ruins in Arizona 
and New Mexico. In later life he turned to painting. 
He died in New York City in 1942, age 99, 

JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

Broadening of franchise. that gave ’’common 

man” greater voice in Government during An¬ 
drew Jackson Administrations, 1829-57 

Recalling the rowdy scene at the 1829 inaugural re¬ 
ception of the new President Andrew jackson, when 
exuberant crowds of well-wishers stormed through 
the White House, Supreme Court Justice Joseph 
story wrote that “the reign of King Mob” seemed 
triumphant, In fact, what Story witnessed that day was 
nothing less than an historic transfer of power in the 
United States, The old order of decorous Southern 
aristocrats—four of the first five ,Presidents were Vir¬ 
ginians—and New England merchant oligarchs was 
yielding authority to farmers, mechanics and artisans 


and their representatives who, in the main, came from 
a rising middle class. The leaders of what soon came 
to be called Jacksonian Democracy— martin van 
BUREN, JAMES POLK and preeminently Andrew Jack- 
son himself—stood not as revolutionaries anxious to 
overthrow the old order but as reformers pledged to 
open its institutions to all. In the process, of course, 
fundamental changes occurred in which the nature of 
institutions was drastically altered. 

Even before Jackson assumed office, some vital ele¬ 
ments of reform had actually been initiated. By 1828 
the country was well on its way toward universal white 
male suffrage, and the presidential election of that 
year was the first in which the majority of members of 
the electoral college had been chosen by popular 
vote rather than by the state legislatures. Both Jackson 
and Iris chief political adviser, Martin Van Buren, 
were quick to sense the possibilities that such change 
implied. Through their efforts the modern, mass- 
based democratic party came into being, buttressed 
by local political machines capable of turning out the 
vote and strengthened in later years by the spoils 
SYSTEM of patronage that tied party loyalty directly to 
Government employment. To match the power of this 
new Democratic Party, Jackson’s opponents were 
soon forced to copy his methods, In the formation of 
a nationwide party built on mass participation, Jack- 
son and bis supporters dramatically and permanently 
altered the nature of American politics to create the 
foundations of a new Federal polity, more responsive 
to nationwide economic and social interests than to 
those of a purely regional nature. 

See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr,: The Age of Jackson, 

JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 

Origins traced to French settlement on St. Johns 

River, 1564/ First permanent settlement on site 

of present-day city, 1816/ Incorporated as town, 

1852/ Now major port city/ Pop., 528,865 (1970) 

Named after Gen, Andrew jackson, Florida’s first 
territorial governor, Jacksonville traces its history to 
early colonial settlements on the St, Johns River by 
the French and Spanish, The huguenots established 
a colony called Fort Caroline a few miles from pres¬ 
ent-day Jacksonville in 1564, but the Spanish de¬ 
stroyed the settlement the following year, Later the 
Spanish built a small fort on the site of present-day 
Jacksonville, but it was not until 1816 that the first 
permanent Settlement was made on the city’s present 
site, 20 miles upriver from the Atlantic Ocean, It was 
incorporated as a town in 1832 and a city in 1859. 
Jacksonville’s growth was slowed by the Seminole 
War (see Indian wars) that ended in 1842, and during 
the civil war Union troops occupied it twice. Surviv¬ 
ing a yellow fever epidemic in 1888 and a major fire 
in 1901, the city, Florida’s largest, grew steadily in 
population from 57,699 in 1910 to 528,865 in 1970, 
Considered the gateway to Florida, Jacksonville oc¬ 
cupies nearly all of Duval County in the northeastern 
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corner of the state. A major rail center and ocean port 
with a naval base and two naval air stations, the city 
is also Florida’s insurance capital 

JAMES, 

Expatriate novelist/ Contrasted American and 
European manners in such works as The Portrait 
of a Lady, 1881, and The Ambassadors, 190S 

In such finely crafted novels The American (1877), 
Daisy Miller {im), The Portrait of a Lady (1881) and 
The Ambassadors (1903), expatriate novelist Henry 
James drew sharply contrasting pictures of American 
and European manners in an age when many, like 
James himself, viewed America as the cultural back* 
water of London and the great cities of the Continent, 

The son of a wealthy man of the world and author, 
Henry James, and brother of psychologist and philos¬ 
opher WILLIAM JAMES, New York City-born (1843), 
Henry James was educated by private tutors and at 
Harvard, Renouncing America as an unfit home for a 
creative artist, James was lured by the cultural entice¬ 
ments of Europe, living mainly abroad after 1869, He 
eventually made his home in London, where he be¬ 
came a British citizen in 1915, a year before his death. 

In his many novels and stories James became famous 
for a refined and highly formal prose style, with which 
he meticulously analyzed his characters’ external 
manners and psychological motivations, 

jmtS Jesse Woodson {1847M882) 

Outlaw in Old West/ Formed James gang with 
brother, Frank, 1866/ Killed by gang member 

In the legends of the Old West, outlaw Jesse James 
stands preeminent among his kind as a latter-day 
Robin Hood who stole from the rich and gave to the 
poor. History, however, treats the bank robber and 
desperado leader with considerably less sympathy, It 
reveals Jesse and his brother Frank as ruthless brig¬ 
ands, who, from 1866 through 1881, ranged the West 
robbing banks and trains and cutting down anyone 
who opposed them. Jesse James was born in Clay 
County, Mo., in 1847, and during the civil war 
served as a Confederate guerrilla under william c. 
QUANTRiLL. In 1866 the James brothers joined forces 
with Cole Younger and others to begin a 15-year ram¬ 
page of violence and robbery throughout the West. In 
the spring of 1882 Jesse, who was living near St, Jo¬ 
seph, Mo., as Thomas Howard, was killed by Bob 
Ford, a member of his gang, Six months later Frank 
James gave himself up, was twice tried and acquitted 
for his crimes and then lived as a respectable farmer. 

JAMES, Willm {18424910) 

Philosopherpsychologist/ Advanced theory of 
pragmatic nature of truth 

During the late 19th century an intellectual ferment 
swept across the colleges and universities of the U,S. 


in the wake of the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
Among the long-accepted concepts questioned was 
that which held the nature of truth to be steadfast, un¬ 
changing and universally applicable. Foremost 
among those who advanced new theses on the nature 
of truth was harvard university, psychologist and 
philosopher William James, In his writings James 
constructed a theory of empirical pragmatism which 
held that what people perceived as truth was neither 
fixed nor absolute, but was ever-changing to reflect 
both shifting events and the particular needs of soci¬ 
ety, The ultimate test of any truth, James stated, “is 
the conduct it dictates or inspires.” In search of em¬ 
pirical proof of his thesis, James established the first 
psychological laboratory in the U,S. in 1876 and 14 
years later published his Principles of Psychology, 
which for many years was the leading text in the field 
and made James’ reputation as one of the leading 
thinkers of his time. 

The brother of novelist henry james, William 
James was born in New York City in 1842, After grad¬ 
uating from Harvard Medical School in 1869, he 
began teaching physiology at Harvard in 1872. During 
the 1870s he did original research in psychology and 
finally turned to philosophy (1880-1905). Among his 
major works are The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(1902), A Pluralistic Universe (1909) and EsM/t w 
Radical Empiricism, published in 1912, two years after 
his death. James’ pragmatic philosophy later found a 
profound echo in the field of progressive education 
and in the writings of its prime proponent John 

DEWEY. 

JAMESON,/u/l/i FmnWw (iS5P-iP37) 

Plistorian, editor/ Instrumental in construction 

of National Archives Building, Washington, 

D.C,1934 

As director of historical research at the Carnegie 
Institution in Washington, D.C. (1905-28), John 
Franklin Jameson was appalled by the neglect of the 
nation’s valuable documents and historical papera. 
Besides publishing guides that informed fellow histo¬ 
rians where such papers could be found, Jameson led 
a successful campaign for the construction of a Na¬ 
tional Archives Building (1934) in Washington, where 
public papers of historical interest could be gathered, 
cataloged, preserved and made available to re¬ 
searchers, Massachusetts-born (1859) Jameson re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D. in history from Johns hopkins in 
1882 and later taught there, at Brown and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago before coming to Washington in 
1905, A founder and for many years managing editor 
(1895-1901,1905-28) olihe American Historical Re¬ 
view and a leading figure in the publication of the 
monumental Dictionary of American Biography 
(1931), Jameson exerted a profound influence on 
historical research in the U.S. From 1928 until 1936, 
the year before his death, he headed the manuscript 
division of the library of congress. 


JAMESTOWN, VIRGINIA 

First successful British Colony in New World/ 

Esl, 1667/ Capital of Va. Colony, 1607-99 

‘'So great was our famine,” wrote English Colonial 
leader Capt, john smith, “one among the rest did kill 
his wife ... and had eaten part of her,” Although 
Smith was not above a bit of embellishment, there is 
no doubt that the plight of the 100 Colonists who 
landed in Virginia in May, 1607, soon became des¬ 
perate. This was the third attempt to establish an 
Engli,sh Colony in the New World, the other two efforts 
having failed. (See gilbert, Humphrey; roanoke, 
LOST COLONY OF.) Sent by the London Company, the 
Colonists established their settlement, which they 
named Jamestown to honor their king, on a marshy 
peninsula, and during the first winter (1607-08) more 
than half of them died, many of malaria, Yet the 
company continued to send immigrants, but lacking 
pioneering skills, they did not prosper. It was only be¬ 
cause Smith urged the settlers to cultivate the soil that 
the Colony held together, and in 1612, following de¬ 
velopment of methods of packing and shipping to¬ 
bacco, the settlement began to take hold, In 1619 the 
House of Burgesses—the first representative assembly 
in English North America-met in Jamestown, which 
had been the Virginia Colony’s capital since its 
founding, During bacon’s rebellion of 1676, much 
of the town was burned to the ground. Rebuilt in 1684 
and again swept by fire in 1698, the town was aban¬ 
doned, and in 1699 Williamsburg became the capital 
of Virginia, Some relics of early Jamestown still re¬ 
main, and today it is a National Historical Site. 

Wesley Frank Craven: The Southern Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century. 

JAPANESE-AMERICANS, INTERNMENT OF 

Internment of Japanese-Americans during W. W. 

11/ Ordered by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

. 1942/ Legality upheld by Supreme Court, 1944 

In the wake of the Japanese attack upon Pearl Harbor 
on Dec, 7,1941 (see world war ii), a cloud of suspi¬ 
cion fell upon the thousands of Americans of Japa¬ 
nese ancestry (Niseis) living on the West Coast. Fears 
of sabotage and espionage were whipped up by local 
newspapers and politicians, and finally in April, 1942, 
i n compliance with an order of President franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT, the U.S. Army began evacuating 112,000 
of these people to inland internment centers as far 
cast as Arkansas. Fully two-thirds of those forced to 
pull up roots and sell their possessions, farms and 
businesses at “fire sale” rates were native-born Amer¬ 
ican citizens. Nonetheless, they were transported to 
bleak camps surrounded by barbed wire and sub¬ 
jected to questioning to ascertain their loyalty. In 1944 
the Supreme Court, in korematsu v, u.s., upheld the 
evacuation and internment order, but later that year 
i I ruled that a Japanese-American of proved loyalty to 
the U.S, had to be released. In January, 1945, the 
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evacuees began returning to their former homes on 
the West Coast. Thousands of young men in these 
camps, in the meantime, had been permitted to join 
the armed forces and many were decorated for valor 
in the European theater. 

See Morton Grodsins: Americans Betrayed. 

JAPANESE EXCLUSION ACTS (see Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, 1907) 

JAPANESE PEACE TREATY (1951) 

Restored Japanese sovereignly after W W 11/ 
Approved by 48 Allied nations and Japan 

The combination of Japan’s remarkable political and 
economic progress in the wake of its world war ii 
defeat and the United States’ desire to bind Japan in 
a close alliance with the West during the cold war 
era led the U.S. to take the lead in arranging a Japa¬ 
nese Peace Treaty magnanimous in its terms, U.S. 
diplomat JOHN foster dulles spent months achiev¬ 
ing the agreement with various wartime Allies, and 
the treaty, presented at the San Francisco Opera 
House in September, 1951, was approved by delegates 
from 48 Allied governments. (The Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia and Poland did not sign the pact; 
Nationalist China signed a separate peace treaty with 
Japan the following year.) Under the terms of the San 
Francisco agreement, the Allied (chiefly U.S.) occu¬ 
pation of Japan was to end, and full sovereignty was 
to be restored to the Tokyo government. In return 
Japan recognized Korean independence, gave up all 
claims to Taiwan, the Kuril Islands and southern Sak¬ 
halin and agreed to temporary U.S, administration of 
the Bonin and Ryukyu islands, (See japan-u.s, 

RELATIONS.) 

JAPAN-U.S. RELATIONS 

U.S. Navy Com, Matthew C. Perry induced 
Japan to open relations with West, 1853-34/, 
Japan modernized political and economic struc¬ 
ture, beginning in 1860s/. U.S. mediated treaty 
ending Russo-Japanese War, 1905/ Japanese ex¬ 
pansionism in China and Pacific clashed with 
U.S. interests, 1920s-30s/ Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor, 1941/ U.S. dropped A-bombs on 
Japan, Aug,, 1945/Japan surrendered to Allies to 
end W.W. II, Sept., 1945/ Under U.S. occupa¬ 
tion, 1945-52, Japanese economy rebuilt and 
governmehtrevamped/ U.S.-Japanesefriendship 
clouded by trade rivalry, early 1970s 

For centuries all but completely isolated from the rest 
of the world, the people of Japan were both surprised 
and alarmed on the morning of July 8,1853, at the 
sudden appearance of U.S, warships in Edo (now 
Tokyo) Bay, The leader of the flotilla. Com. matthew 
c. PERRY, demanded an audience with high Japanese 
oflBcials to delNer to them a letter to Japan’s emperor 
from U.S. President MILLARD FILLMORE. Though 
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couched in diplomatic terms, the letter was nothing 
less than a demand that Japan end its isolation and 
open ,commercial relations with America, Upon de¬ 
livering the message, Perry stated that he would come 
back the following year to receive the emperor’s reply 
and sailed away, He returned in February, 1854, to 
find the Japanese in a conciliatory mood. In what 
proved to be a momentous occasion for both nations, 
the Japanese acceded to American demands and 
signed the treaty of kanagawa (1854), establishing 
trade relations between the two countries. In 1855 the 
U.S, appointed its first consul to Japan, townsend 
HARRIS, Soon Japan signed similar treaties of com¬ 
merce and amity with other Western powers, and its 
centuries-long isolation was ended. 

The Japanese were then faced with the choice ei¬ 
ther of allowing their nation to be carved up into 
spheres of influence by the Western powers (as was 
already happening in China) or of modernizing Japa¬ 
nese institutions and industrializing the Japanese 
economy so as to compete on equal terms with the 
West, Thus, beginning in the late 1860s under Em¬ 
peror Meiji, the leaders of Japan engaged in an all-out 
effort to adapt to Western practices, Japanese busi¬ 
nessmen and officials were sent to all the major 
powers, and floods of missionaries, teachers, scien¬ 
tists, merchants and technicians descended on Japan 
in search of souls, enlightenment, profits and employ¬ 
ment, From the West the Japanese took what they 
deemed necessary, adapted and modified what 
seemed useful and by 1900 had metamorphosed a 
lately feudal state into a modern, semi-industrialized 
society. In some ways during this period, the U.S, ex¬ 
erted the primary Western influence on Japan. The 
Japanese banking system, for example, was a direct 
copy of the U.S. system; and over the decades thou¬ 
sands of Japanese took university degrees in America, 
returning home to propagate U,S. culture in the island 
kingdom, In other realms, however, particularly in the 
creation of modern Japanese governmental and mili¬ 
tary institutions, the authoritarian example set in Eu¬ 
rope by the German Empire found a ready echo 
across the world in Japan, 

In general, U.S,-Japanese relations during this early 
period of contact remained close and friendly. Yet 
sources of tension were slowly building. One of these 
was Japanese immigration to California where, by the 
turn of the century, American nativist groups were 
pressurmg for a ban on settlement by Orientals. (See 
gentlemen’s AGREEMENT of 1907.) At about the same 
time, Japanese expansionist activities in China were 
running afoul of the U.S. open-door policy. (See 
GHiNA-u.s, RELATIONS.) Already, in 1894-95, Japan 
had warred on her Asian neighbor and had taken 
Formosa and Korea and secured concessions on the 
Chinese mainland. The Russo-Japanese War of 1904- 
05 firmly established Japan as a major power in Asia, 
The TREATY OF PORTSMOUTH (1905), ending that con¬ 
flict, was mediated by U,S, President Theodore 
ROOSEVELT, and although the Japanese secured many 


advantages, particularly new concessions in Man¬ 
churia, some leaders in Tokyo believed that American 
influence had denied them the full fruits of their mili¬ 
tary victories. During world war i Japan and the 
U.S, were technically allies, but growing Japanese 
power in the Pacific, through Tokyo’s seizure of Ger¬ 
man possessions, caused renewed apprehension in 
Washington. And Japanese wartime efforts to make 
China a virtual vassal state were hotly resented in the 
U.S. For her part Japan was growing increasingly 
hostile to what it considered to be U.S, interference 
with Japan’s rightful effort to secure a sphere of in¬ 
fluence in China. Japan’s distrust of American inten¬ 
tions grew apace in the wake of the Washington 
CONFERENCE of 1921-22, which forced the Japanese 
to accept naval inferiority to Britain and the U.S, 

It was not until the 1930s, however, that tensions 
between the U.S, and Japan became acute. In 1931 
Japan seized all of Manchuria, much to Washington’s 
outrage, and six years later Japan launched its war on 
China, But when Japan in December, 1937, attacked 
a U.S. gunboat in the Yangtze River, Washington, 
eager to avoid conflict, accepted Tokyo’s apologies 
and reparations. Inflate 1940 Japan joined with Ger¬ 
many and Italy in the Axis pact, and the U.S., already 
straining its resources on behalf of an embattled Brit¬ 
ain in Europe, found its interests in the Pacific threat¬ 
ened by an openly hostile Japan, now moving swiftly 
to press its advantage, In the summer of 1941 Japan 
occupied French Indochina, an act against which the 
U.S, retaliated by declaring an embargo on oil ship¬ 
ments to Japan. 

World War U and Aftermath 

Without oil Japanese expansionism was doomed, 
and in a desperate gamble to secure petroleum and 
gain unchallenged Pacific supremacy, Japan decided 
on war with the U.S. and Britain, Thus, on Dec. 7, 
1941, Japan launched its surprise attack on the U.S, 
naval base at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Over the next 
four years Japan and the U.S, engaged in a bloody 
struggle (see world war ii) that culminated in Au¬ 
gust, 1945, with the dropping of two atomic bombs on 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. The 
war ended the following month with the surrender of 
Japan to the U.S. and the other Allied powers. 

Defeated in war and forced to abandon its con¬ 
quests of the previous five decades, J apan now yielded 
to occupation by American forces under the com¬ 
mand of U.S. Gen, douglas macarthur, who be¬ 
came a virtual dictator. This dictatorship, however, 
soon proved to be a benevolent one. Under Mac- 
Arthur’s regime a new Japanese constitution was 
promulgated, providing for a parliamentary democ¬ 
racy with the emperor retaining his title but stripped 
of his imperial powers. Under the new constitution 
the Japanese also renounced war as an instrument of 
national policy. Thus saved the expense of maintain¬ 
ing a large military and naval establishment, the Jap¬ 
anese were able to direct their resources toward 
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renewing and expanding their war-shattered indus¬ 
tries. In September, 1951, delegates from the U.S., 
Japan and 47 other powers meeting at San Francisco 
approved the Japanese peace treaty, and the follow¬ 
ing year sovereignty was restored to Tokyo, when the 
occupation formally ended. A U.S.-Japanese security 
pact (1951) provided an American defense shield for 
Japan, 

In the following years Japan slowly moved from 
being a client state of the U.R into a po.sition of inde¬ 
pendence. Its burgeoning steel, electronics, textile, 
shipbuilding, auto and precision-instrument plants 
made Japan the world’s third largest industrial power. 
Prosperity, however, brought its own problems, in¬ 
cluding a deepening trade rivalry with the U.S, and 
the beginnings of renewed Japanese-American com¬ 
petition for the potential market of Communist 
China, However, a major source of friction between 
the two powers was ended in 1971, when the U.S, 
agreed to the restoration of Japanese rule over the is¬ 
land of Okinawa. 

JARVES, James Jackson {1818-1888) 

Art critic, collector/ Brought collections of Ital¬ 
ian art to U.S. museums 

Arriving in Florence in the 1850s, James Jackson 
Jarves, Boston-born (1818) son of a wealthy glass 
manufacturer, was so captivated by Italian art that he 
immediately began setting down his impressions of 
the architecture, sculpture and paintings of Italy and 
began building his own collections, His observations 
and crilicisms eventually filled a dozen volumes— 
among them Art 77/ntJ (1855) and The Art Idea (1864) 
—and placed him in the fore of 19th-century critics. 
As a collector of Italian primitives, he was so much 
ahead of his, time that, when he exhibited his collec¬ 
tions in the U.S, in 1860, critics challenged the gen¬ 
uineness of the paintings; half a century and more 
would pass before their value was acknowledged. 
Hard-pressed for money, Jarves sold 119 early Italian 
paintings to yale university for just $20,000 in 1871; 
a second collection of 52 paintings was eventually 
placed in. the Cleveland Museum of Art. In 1881 
Jarves gave his Venetian glass collection to New 
York’s metropolitan museum of art. Jarves did not 
go completely without recognition in his lifetime; he 
served for a time as vice consul to Florence and was 
decorated by King Humbert of Italy for his service to 
Italian art, Jarves died in Switzerland in 1888, 

John [1745-1829) 

First Chief Justice of US., 1789-95/ President, 
Continental Congress, 1778-79/ Helped negoti¬ 
ate Peace of Paris, 1788/ Negotiated Vay’s 
Treaty,” 1794 

Born into a wealthy and prestigious New York City 
family in 1745, John Jay grew to manhood firm in the 
belief that the monied classes represented the only 


safe repository of power—a belief he once summed 
up by stating, “Those who own the country ought to 
govern it.’’ By background, training and inclination, 
he was the very antithesis of a revolutionary, fearing 
that independence for the Colonies might well end in 
mob rule and chaos. Yet by slow and hesitant stages, 
he became a leader of the revolutionary war, a 
delegate and then president (1778-79) of the conti¬ 
nental congress and: a negotiator of the peace of 
PARIS (1783) that ended the Revolution and affirmed 
American independence. The son of a merchant, Jay 
was graduated from King’s College (now Columbia 
university) in 1764 and four years later was admitted 
to the bar. His opposition to Parliament’s exactions 
led him into the New York committee of corre¬ 
spondence and from there to the Continental Con¬ 
gress, through which he at first sought compromise 
and reconciliation with Britain but finally supported 
the cause of independence. 

After nine months in 1778 and 1779 as president of 
the Congress, Jay began his diplomatic career as min¬ 
ister to Spain, In 1782 he was summoned to Paris by 
BENJAMIN franklin to help negotiate the Peace of 
Paris, Jay then returned home, hoping to resume his 
law practice, but discovered that be had been named 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs by Congress, a position 
he held from 1784 to 1789. Unable to negotiate effec¬ 
tively because of the limited powers given the central 
Government under the articles of confederation, 
Jay became a vigorous champion of a strong Federal 
Union, He wrote five of the federalist papers argu¬ 
ing for ratification of the new Federal constitution, 
and when the new Government was formed, Jay be¬ 
came the first Chief Justice of the U.S. (1789-95), His 
opinion in chisholm v, Virginia, holding that a citi¬ 
zen of one state had a right to sue the government of 
another, led directly to the 11th Amendment barring 
such suits. (See constitutional amendments.) 
While on the court Jay also served as a foreign policy 
adviser to President george Washington, and in 
1794, when war with Britain threatened, the Chief 
Justice negotiated what came to be known as jay’s 
TREATY. The, pact prevented war . but was violently 
criticized for its concessions to the British. Jay re¬ 
signed from the Supreme Court in 1795 when he was 
elected governor of New York, a position he held until 
1801. While in that ofiice he signed the act ending 
slavery in the state. Upon leaving the governorship. 
Jay retired to his farm in Bedford, N.Y., and remained 
a private citizen until his death in 1829. 

See Frank Monaghan: John Jay, 

JAY-GARDOQUI NEGOTIATIONS {1785-1786) 

Futile effort to resolve dispute between Spain and 

U.S. over free navigation of Mississippi River 

Shortly after the ratification of the peace of park 
(1783) ending the revolutionary war, Spain closed 
the MISSISSIPPI river to American commerce while 
denouncing the provisions of the treaty that estab- 
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JEFFERSON, Thomas 


ing the "cool school” of trumpeter Miles Davis and 
the “progressive school” of the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
With the introduction of rock music in the 1950s fol¬ 
lowed by the growing taste for country music and 
rhythm-and-blues, jazz lost much of its popularity, 
especially among the young. Yet the form persists in 
many styles, old and new. Both Dixieland and swing 
retain large audiences; old-style blues and gospels 
have evolved new rhythms, and totally new concepts 
of improvisation and dissonance have found a place 
within the broad musical format of jazz that had 
been established decades ago. 

See Marshall IV. Stearns: The Story of Jazz. 

JEFFERS, Robinson (John Robinson) {1887-1962) 

Poet, dramatist/ First won fame with Tamar and 

Other Poms, 1924/ Adapted Euripides’ Medea, 

1946 

Living the life of a semireclusei high on the rock- 
bound coast of California at Carmel, poet Robinson 
Jeffers celebrated the grandeur of nature as he 
damned the works of man. "Civilization,” he said, “is 
a transient sickness,” and Jeffers, in his violent narra¬ 
tive poems and verse dramas, foresaw an earth devoid 
of humans, an earth bequeathed to the elements, to 
the forests, to the creatures of the deep. Born John 
Robinson Jeffers in Pittsburgh in 1887, he settled in 
Carmel in J914 and a decade later won critical ap¬ 
plause with Tainar and Other Poems. A number of 
volufnes of poetry then followed in quick succession, 
including Root Stallion (1925), The Woman at Point 
Sur (1927), Dear Judas and Other Poems (1929), Give 
four Heart to the Hawks (1933), Solstice {1925) and 
The Double Axe (1948). Jeffers’ most popular success, 
however, was his 1946 adaptation of Euripides’ 
Medea, produced on Broadway the following year. He 
died afCarmel in 1962. 

JEFFERSON, Joseph {1829-1905) 

Outstanding comic actor of .19th century/ Best 

known for Rip Van Winkle role 


lished the boundary between the U.S. and Spanish- 
owned FLORIDA. In 1784 a Spanish envoy, Don Diego 
de Gardoqui, arrived in the U.S. to negotiate these 
issues with John jay, then Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
for the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. Influenced by East¬ 
ern merchants. Jay offered to forgo U.S. commercial 
rights on the Mississippi for 25 years in exchange for 
special trading privileges with Spain. A tentative pact 
on the Florida boundary was also formulated, but 
Southern opposition to closing the Mississippi to 
trade caused talks to be broken off in 1786. In 1795 
PINCKNEY’S TREATY resolved the issues that the Jay- 
Gardoqui talks had failed to settle. 

JAY’S TREATY {1794) 

^ Anglo-American pact that led to British evacua¬ 
tion offorts in U.S. territory/ Failed to secure 
neutral rights for U.S. shipping 

In 1794, little more than a decade after the peace of 
PARIS (1783) had ended the revolutionary war, 
America and Britain again found themselves on the 
brink of hostilities. Britain had not yet evacuated its 
forts in the Old Northwest {see northwest ter¬ 
ritory), and British agents were busy stirring up the 
Indians of the region to war on American settlers. 
Moreover, the British, in the preceding few years, had 
seized some 300 American ships carrying goods to 
France, a nation with which Britain was then at war. 
For her part, Britain charged that the U.S, had not 
made good her obligations to settle pre-Revolution- 
ary debts and the financial claims of Loyalists. In an 
effort to prevent war, President george Wash¬ 
ington, in 1794, sent Chief Justice John jay to En¬ 
gland to negotiate a pact. The Treaty of London 
(known as Jay’s Treaty) was signed the same year. It 
provided for the evacuation of British forts in the old 
Northwest by .lune, 1796, and established commis¬ 
sions to adjudicate American shipping claims, to fix 
the amount owed by the’U.S. in payment of prewar 
debts and to delineate the U.S.-Canadian border, U.S. 
neutral rights were sharply limited by a provision that 
American ships had immunity from seizure only if 
they carried no contraband goods to Britain’s ene¬ 
mies. Many considered.the treaty a sellout of U.S, 
rights and Jay was widely denounced and burned in 
effigy. But Washington used his influence to secure 
Senate ratification of the treaty in 1795, and war with 
Britain was forestalled. 

See SamuelF. Bemis: kfslmty. 

JAZZ 

Musical form originated by American blacks 
from African rhythms,/Negro folk music and 
European melodies, c. 1900/ Dixieland era, 
c. 1900-30/ Swing era, c, 1930-45/ Bebpp, 
c. 1945-50 

Once when asked to define jazz “Fats” Waller re¬ 
plied: “Man, if you got to ask, youTl never know.” A 


soulful blend of African rhythms and chants, Negro 
blues, work songs and spirituals, early jazz incoqio- 
rated the instruments of the brass bands and the stac¬ 
cato syncopation of ragtime piano. (See .scon lop- 
lin; jelly roll morton.) A free-floating musical, 
form that has gone through numerous incarnations, 
jazz has been called America’s only completely 
unique contribution to Western culture. What came to 
be recognized as jazz probably had its first public air¬ 
ings in Storyville, a red-light district of New Orleans 
where dance halls abounded, ragtime piano players 
performed in bordello parlors, and Negro brass bands 
escorted their deceased brethren with slow rhythms en 
route to the cemetery and played lively ones return¬ 
ing, Such musicians as Willie “The Lion” Smith and 
James P, Johnson from New Orleans and elsewhere 
soon spread their brassy gospel aboard riverboais and 
along vaudeville circuits, Negro composer w, c. 
handy’s “Memphis Blues” (1911) and “St. Louis 
Blues” (1914) established the blues as a national 
idiom, and thereafter jazz caught on with particular 
fervor in Chicago, where legendary trumpeter Joe 
“King” Oliver settled after Storyville was closed down 
in 1917. LOUIS Armstrong, Oliver’s young protbg6, 
followed him in 1922 and swiftly became the first 
great jazz soloist. 

The exciting new music soon attracted eager young 
white musicians, such as trombonist Jack Teagarden 
and cornetist “Bix” Beiderbecke, and their easier ac¬ 
cess to recording studios helped popularize jazz across 
the country. The first jazz recording was made (1917) 
by a white group, the Original Dixieland Jasj [j/c] 
Band. By the mid- 1920s jazz had gained a measure of 
respectability, in part through the eflbrts of white 
bandleader PAUL WHITEMAN, whose efforts to graft an 
intellectual content onto an essentially emotional 
form met with some critical praise and considerable 
popular enthusiasm. Meanwhile, the recordings of 
such great black artists as blues singers Bessie Smith 
and Billie Holliday were sold on “race” record labels 
in black neighborhoods. As early as 1924 arrangers 
Fletcher Henderson and Don Redman organized the 
first big band to play written jazz arrangements, many 
of which featured Armstrong’s crackling trurapel 
solos and unique vocal stylings. Their sound iiifiu- 
enced the whole “swing” era of the 193Gs and ’40s and 
in large measure was responsible for the enormous 
popularity of clarinetist benny goodman’s ordiestra 
after I93i Henderson also strongly influenced the 
early work of duke ellington who, tugetherwilh 
Armstrong, is generally considered a figure of sur¬ 
passing creativity am ong j azz musicians. 

After WORLD WAR iijazzbecameincreasinglycere- 
bral and sophisticated but less popular. In the laic 
1940s younger musicians, led by trumpeter “Dizzy" 
Gillespie and altoist Charlie “Bird” Parker, creiiled a 
whole new style, which emphasized improvisation, 
increasingly complex harmonies and a some limes 
frenetic beat that gave the new school its name- 
bebop. From it grew a number of new styles, includ¬ 


The son and grandson of actors, Joseph Jefferson de¬ 
lighted generations of theatergoers withhis portrayal 
of Rip Van Winkle, in a version of the classic wa.sh- 
INGTON IRVING stoiy that he himself had helped to 
adapt in 1865, Born in Philadelpliia in 1829, Jefferson 
made his stage debut in 1833, at age four,' and his 
farewell bow in 1904, a year before his death at the 
age of 76, In his early years he barnstormed frontier 
towns and ran stock companies. After a trip abroad in 
1856 to study European theater, Jefferson joined 
LAURA KEENE’S Company, In his later years he alter¬ 
nated the role of Bob Acres in Sheridan’s comic mas¬ 
terpiece The Rivals with that of Rip, in his words 
making “one part various” rather than “a hundred all 
alike." In 1893 Jefferson succeeded edwin booth as 
president of the Players’ Club-^a post that made him 
the recognized dean of his profession. 


JEFFERSON, Thomas {1743-1826) 

Third President of U.S., 1801-09/ Author of ■ 

. Declaration of Independence, 1776/ Architect, 
political and social philosopher/ Member, Vir¬ 
ginia House of Burgesses, 1769-75/ Member, 
Continental Congress, 1775-76/ Author of Vir¬ 
ginia Bill for Estahlishing Religious Freedom, 
passed 1786/ U.S. minister to France, 1785-89/ 
First Secretary of State, 1790-93/ Cofounder of 
Democratic-Repuhlicon Party, c, 1791/ Vice 
President of U.S., 1797-1801/ Doubled area of 
U.S. with Loumana Purchase, 1803/ Founded 
U. of Virginia. 1819 

Born to a land-owning family on the frontier of west¬ 
ern Virginia in 1743, Thomas Jefferson was nourished 
on the informal, democratic society that flourished in 
the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, a region he 
would always consider his home. From his father, a 
Welshman, he learned the principles of liberalism that 
he was to sustain all of his days, From his mother, a 
Virginia aristocrat, he gained automatic entry into the 
power structure of the Colony, 

After attending the college of william and 
MARY, Jefferson studied law and was admitted to the 
Virginia bar in 1767, Two years later he was in the 
House of Burgesses and quickly identified himself 
with the growing movement against British control of 
Colonial affairs. His Summary View of the Rights of 
British America (1774) forcefully argued that the as¬ 
sociation between the Colonies and the Crown was 
purely voluntary and thus Parliament had no inherent 
authority over the American communities. It was this 
carefully reasoned document that established Jeffer¬ 
son as a writer of eloquence and insight, and as a del¬ 
egate from Virginia (1775-76) to the continental 
CONGRESS meetingin Philadelphia, he was an obvious 
choice to draft the declaration of independence, 
Although somewhat amended by fellow members, 
the Declaration stands not only as a seminal docu¬ 
ment of state but also as Jefferson’s personal political 
testament. Its ringing affirmation that “all men are 
created equal,” and its guarantee to man of the right 
to “Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness” re¬ 
mained the keystones of Jefferson’s political career 
through all the vicissitudes of office and the pragmatic 
compromises that politics prescribed. Himself a 
slaveholder, Jefferson nonetheless inveighed against 
slavery in the Declaration, only to see any reference 
to the institution stricken from the final draft. By 
equality Jefferson never meant to imply that all men 
were- endowed with the same talents but that all men 
were born with the same inherent rights, Though 
Jefferson was a lifelong opponent of a hereditary aris¬ 
tocracy of wealth and position, he was a firm sup¬ 
porter of an elite of intellect and talent.' 

Returning to Virginia from Philadelphia in late 
1776, Jefferson quickly became the leader of the 
democratic and liberal faction in the state legislature. 
The most famous of the measures he.sponsored was 
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his Bill for Establishing Religious Freedom (not 
passed until 1786), Chosen governor of Virginia in 
1779-and reelected the following year-Jefferson 
showed little talent for administration, and his 
leadership during the British invasion of his state in 
1780 was curiously hesitant, timid and ineffective, 

With the REVOLUTIONARY WAR successfully con¬ 
cluded in 1783, Jefferson was dispatched to Europe to 
assist BENJAMIN FRANKLIN .and JOHN ADAMS in draw¬ 
ing up commercial treaties, and he remained abroad 
to replace Franklin as U,S, minister to France. Dur¬ 
ing the next four years (1785-89) Jefferson remained 
in Paris, where he applauded the beginnings of the 
French Revolution and kept as closely in touch with 
developments at home as transatlantic communica¬ 
tions would permit. From his distant perch he looked 
upon shays’ rebellion of Massachusetts debtors 
(1786-87) benignly, remarking that “The tree of lib¬ 
erty must be refreshed from time to time with the 
blood of patriots and tyrants.” Nonetheless Jefferson 
recognized the need for a stronger central government 
than that established by the articles of con¬ 
federation. Thus he supported the work of the con¬ 
stitutional CONVENTION (1787), dispatching all 
manner of advice to his friend james madison on the 
nature and powers of the proposed government. 

Returning home in 1789, Jefferson was soon in the 
thick of politics, becoming the nation’s first Secretary 
of State in the Cabinet of President george 
WASHINGTON, Soon after assuming that office in 1790 
Jefferson began his long battle with fellow Cabinet 
member Alexander Hamilton. Where Jefferson 
conceived of the U.S. as essentially an agrarian nation 
made up of self-governing states, Hamilton en¬ 
visioned a burgeoning merchant and manufacturing 
society dependent on the: central government for 
prosperity, Where Jefferson thought the prime role of 
government to be the protection of liberty, Hamilton 
viewed that role as the protection of property. Where 
Jefferson believed that ultimate authority lay in the 
consent of the governed, Hamilton sought authority 
in the power of an aristocracy of birth and wealth. 
Most important of all, Jefferson conceived the powers 
of the Federal Government to be limited to what the 
Constitution expressly allowed; Hamilton believed 
that all was allowed except what the Constitution ex¬ 
pressly forbade. Though President Washington gen¬ 
erally, endorsed Hamilton’s views, Jefferson remained 
in the Cabinet until 1793, 

By 1791, however, Jefferson had become convinced 
of the need for organized opposition to the Adminis¬ 
tration to represent the views of the nonmercantile 
classes; with Madison, and New York’s de witt 
CLINTON and aaron burr, he formed a political alli¬ 
ance, at first called the Republicans, that eventually 
grew Into the democratic-republican party, from 
which the present-day democratic party traces its 
descent. Aligned against the Republicans of Jefferson, 
Madison and Burr was the federalist party of 
Hamilton and Adams, and by 1796 the two parties 


stood in forthright opposition. In that year Adams, the 
Federalist, was elected President; Jefferson, the Re¬ 
publican, was chosen Vice President, As Adams’ po¬ 
litical enemy, Jefferson took almost no part in the 
affairs of the Administration, but he was hardly quiet. 
After the passage of the alien and sedition acts, 
which Jefferson considered a direct challenge to the 
principles of liberty, he and Madison wrote the Ken¬ 
tucky and VIRGINIA resolutions (1798), putting 
forth the theory that a state may nullify a Federal act 
on constitutional grounds. 

The storm aroused by the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
together with the fragmentation of the Federalist 
Party, made a Republican victory in the election of 
1800 almost a certainty. But when the votes of the 
electoral college were counted, two Republi¬ 
cans—Jefferson and Burr—received the same number 
of ballots, throwing the election into the House of 
Representatives, Ironically it was Jefferson’s old foe, 
Hamilton, the man he had once called America’s “evil 
genius,” who now came to his aid. Hamilton, more 
fearful of Burr than of Jefferson, used his influence 
with Federalists to secure Jefferson’s election, 

Faced with the responsibilities of ,power, Jefferson 
now, fully revealed himself as a pragmatist and a 
moderate. Suiting his actions to the conciliatory words 
of his inaugural address (“V/e are all Republicans— 
we are all Federalists”), Jefferson refrained from 
sweeping Federalist officials out of Government offi¬ 
ces. He did not drastically alter Hamilton’s concept of 
a strong national Government, making the Louisiana 
purchase (1803) that doubled the area of the nation 
without specific constitutional authority to do so; and 
though he had long insisted on minimal Government 
interference in citizens’ lives, during his second Ad¬ 
ministration (1805-09) Jefferson used the embargo 
ACT (1807) to restrict U.S, trade in a futile effort lo 
coerce Britain and France into respecting the nation’s 
neutral rights. 

Refusing the nomination for a third term, Jefferson 
returned in 1809 to monticello, the Virginia planta¬ 
tion house he had designed. There he spent his re¬ 
maining years in the realization of an old dream: the 
planning and . building of the University of Virginia 
(chartered 1819) at Charlottesville, of which he was 
the first rector. On July 4,1826, the 50th anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson died. 
See Merrill D, Peterson: Thomas Jefferson and the 
New Nation. 

JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

Thomas Jefferson vision of farmers with small 

holdings as the ideal basis for democracy 

In the view of THOMAS JEFFERSON the perfect future 
democracy for the United, States could best be 
achieved through the encouragement of the growth of 
small, owner-worked farms and in the discourage¬ 
ment of the rise of industries and cities, 1‘I think our 
governments will remain virtuous,.,” he, wrote in 
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Ihe early days of the republic, “as long as they remain 
chiefly agricultural ... when they get piled upon one 
another in large cities, as in Europe, they will become 
corrupt.; Farmers are the true representatives of 
American interest, and are ,alone to be relied on for 
expressing the proper American sentiments.” But 
Jefferson’s vision of an agricultural society was one 
that increasingly clashed with the realities of Ameri¬ 
can economic life, During his Presidency (1801-09), 
Jefferson was forced to deal with the actuality of a 
nation in which cities and industries were growing 
apace. By 1816 the former President had made his 
peace with the facts. “Experience has taught me that 
manufactures are now as necessary to our indepen¬ 
dence as to our comfort,” Yet if Jefferson’s ideal 
foundered on the rock of circumstance, his belief that 
“Those who labor in the earth are the chosen people 
of God,,.” has had a profound effect upon the politi¬ 
cal and social development of the American people. 
See Adrienne Koch: The Philosophy of Thomas Jef¬ 
ferson, 

mmmSMarnesI (1875-1955) 

Heavyweight boxing champion, 1899-1905/ 

Billed as “Great White Hope" against Jack 

Johnson, 1910 

Like later heavyweight champions gene tunney and 
ROCKY MARCIANO, James J. Jeffries had the good 
sense to retire from the ring still undefeated. But, un¬ 
fortunately, he attempted a comeback. Urged on by 
admirers and billed as the “Great White Hope,” 
Jeffries, in 1910, after half a decade of retirement, 
took on black heavyweight titleholder jack Johnson, 
who knocked him out in the 15th round. Born in 1875 
in Ohio, Jeffries began fighting professionally at 21 
and in 1899 won the championship by knocking out 
Bob Fitzsimmons in the 11th round of their Coney 
Island, N.Y.j bout, For the next six years Jeffries suc¬ 
cessfully defended his crown against numerous chal¬ 
lengers, retiring in 1905. After his abortive comeback, 
he retired permanently, Jeffries died in 1953, 

JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 

Millennialistic religion, founded 1872/ Opposes 

secular governments 

Renouncing the beliefs of orthodox Protestant de¬ 
nominations in 1872, CHARLES taze russell (1852- 
1916) founded, in Pittsburgh, the International 
Bible Students Association—a millennialistic reli¬ 
gious sect whose members gather in huge assemblies 
to bear witness' to the invisible presence of Christ. 
Russell made apocalyptic predictions that the Theoc¬ 
racy of God’s Kingdom through Christ would be es¬ 
tablished on earth following an Armageddon in 1914, 
His successor, Joseph Franklin Rutherford (1869- 
1942), named the sect Jehovah’s Witnesses in 1931 in 
reaffirmation of Jehovah as the one hue God. Believ¬ 
ing all secular governments to be allies'of Satan, the 


Witnesses refuse to enter military service or to allow 
their children to salute the flag in school. (See jeho- 
vai-i’,s witnesses school case,) Through personal 
evangelism and the publications of its Watch Tower 
Bible and Tract Society, the movement has spread to 
208 countries with a worldwide membership of 1.5 
million and a U.S, following of 0,5 million. 

JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES SCHOOL CASE 

(1945) 

Supreme Court reversed earlier decision and 

ruled compulsory flag salute in public schools 

unconstitutional 

In 1940 the Supreme Court, with, only one dissenting 
vote, ruled that Lillian and William Gobitis, two 
youths of the jehovah’s witnesses sect, could be dis¬ 
missed from school for refusing to salute the Ameri¬ 
can flag. Two years later in a case in which the court 
upheld a local peddler’s tax on religious tracts sold by 
Witnesses, dissenting Justices i-iugo l. black, wil¬ 
liam 0, DOUGLAS and frank murphy advanced their 
belief that the Gobitis case had been misdecided. 
However, with the Gobitis ruling still in force, the 
West Virginia State, Board of Education in 1942 adop¬ 
ted a resolution that made the salute to, the flag com¬ 
pulsory in. all public schools, with penalties for not 
complying. When a group of parents successfully 
contested the regulation in Federal District Court, 
the board appealed directly to the Supreme Court. 

On FLAG DAY, June 14,1943, the court specifically 
reversed its earlier findings, by a six-to-two vote. De¬ 
livering the majority opinion, Justice Robert h. jack- 
son observed that “compulsory unification of opinion 
achieves only the unanimity'of the graveyard.” 

JENKINS’ EAR, WAR OF (1759-1742) 

Conflict in Fk, Spanish West Indies/ Caused 

by AngkSpanish trade rivalry 

The oddly named War of Jenkins’ Ear was an out¬ 
growth of the increasingly bitter commercial rivalry 
between Britain and Spain in the 18th century. Re¬ 
stricted to a meager trade with the Spanish Empire in 
the New World by the terms of the treaty of 
UTRECHT (1713), the British simply resorted to large- 
scale smuggling. In 1731 a British shipmaster, Robert 
Jenkins, claimed to have had an ear lopped off by 
Spanish coast guards in a skirmish off Florida; his ex¬ 
hibit of the shriveled ear before the House of Com¬ 
mons had an immense propaganda effect, eventually 
providing the excuse for England to declare war on 
Spain in October, 1739, 

Until 1741 the war was mainly a series of naval en¬ 
gagements in the West Indies. British Adm. Edward 
Vernon managed to wrest Puerto Bello on the Isthmus 
of Panama from the Spanish but failed, in a calami¬ 
tous siege, to take the treasure city of Cartagena (now 
in Colombia), On land, james oglethorpe, intent on 
securing his Georgia Colony as a border bulwark, led 
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two unsuccessful expeditions against St, Augustine in 
Spanish Florida (1740,1743). However, he managed 
to rout a Spanish force at the Battle of Bloody Marsh 
in 1742, thus assuring Georgia’s survival, The struggle 
continued, merging on the North American continent 
into KING GEORGE’S WAR (1744-48). 

See Richard Pares: War and Trade in the West Indies. 

immv, William Le Baron [1832-1907) 

Architect, engineer/ Pioneered in skyscraper 

construction in Chicago, 1880s 

In 1883 the Home Insurance Company of New York 
commissioned architect William Le Baron Jenney to 
design a structure to house its Chicago offices. For the 
Home Insurance Building, erected in Chicago in 
1884-85, Jenney employed a skeleton of cast-iron col¬ 
umns that was to be the forerunner of the modern 
SKYSCRAPER. (See ARCHITECTURE,) Born in Massa¬ 
chusetts (1832), Jenney studied engineering at Har¬ 
vard and architecture in Paris. After serving as a 
Union officer in the civil war, he settled in Chicago 
in 1868 to begin practice as an architect. His work in 
reconstructing the city after the disastrous Chicago 
fire of 1871 gained him national prominence, Among 
his innovations were the use of structural steel beams, 
metal elevators and fireproof tile, Jenney died in 1907. 

JESUITS (SOCIETY OF JESUS) 

Roman Catholic religious order known for 
' scholarship, missionary work, teaching/ First 

Jesuits arrived in American Colonies, 1634 

The largest single Roman Catholic religious order, the 
Society of Jesus was founded in 1534 by St, Ignatius 
Loyola, primarily as a missionary organization to 
combat the Protestant Reformation, The first Jesuits 
to appear in the American Colonies were two English 
priests who arrived in Maryland in 1634, In North 
America the Jesuits acted as missionaries, first among 
the Indians in Florida and later among tribes in the 
Mississippi Valley, the Southwest and the Great Lakes 
region. Six French Jesuits were martyred at the hands 
of the Iroquois in the 1640s and were later canonized. 
In 1673 the great explorer-missionary jacques Mar¬ 
quette made a daring descent of the Mississippi 
RIVER with LOUIS JOLLIET, The reports and narratives 
of Marquette and other early Jesuits in new France, 
published annually between 1632 and 1672 under the 
litk Jesuit Relations, provide an invaluable historical 
record of early French explorations and Indian cul¬ 
tures, Fearful of the Jesuits’ power, Pope Clement 
XIV suppressed the order in 1773, but it was reestab¬ 
lished in 1814. In the 1800s many B elgian Jesuits went 
to Missouri: One of these. Father pierre de smet, 
traveled widely among the Plains Indians and is cred¬ 
ited with having , persuaded Sioux leader sitting 
BULL to sign a peace treaty with the whites in 1868, 

The major interest of the Jesuits in America, apart 
from conversion, has been higher education, Among 


the many institutions they founded are St, Louis Uni¬ 
versity (1818) and Fordham University (1841), and 
since 1805 Georgetown Univensity has been under 
Jesuit direction. Today the Jesuits in the U.S. (approx¬ 
imately 7000 out of 31,000 in the world) are deeply 
involved in social action. Wearing no special clerical 
garb, and often living together in small groups, they 
teach ghetto children and new immigrants, aid in the 
rehabilitation of drug addicts, help care for the elderly 
and have been active in such causes as the peace 
movement, (See berrigan, DANiEL,) The order pub¬ 
lishes a weekly magazine, America, that deals with 
social issues as well as religious and cultural topics, 

mm, Sarah Orne (1849-1909) 

Author/ Wrote of life in 19th-century Me./. 

Best known forThc Country ofthe Pointed Firs, 

1S96 

Chronicler of a way of life that was fast disappearing 
even as she set pen to paper, Sarah Orne Jewett wrote 
of the “grand, simple lives” of her Maine neighbors 
in an effort to record their customs and traditions be¬ 
fore they were swept away. The daughter of a South 
Berwick, Me,, country doctor, she often rode with her 
father as he made his rounds, developing a fine eye for 
details of life among the state’s impoverished farmers 
and mariners. When she was not quite 20, the Atlan¬ 
tic MONTHLY published “Mr. Bruce,” the first of a 
series of sketches she later collected In an anthology, 
Deephaven (1877). Nineteen volumes of stories and 
novels followed, including A Country Doctor (1884), 
A Marsh Island (1885) and The Country of the Pointed 
Firs (1896), the last generally regarded as her finest 
work. Miss Jewett died in South Berwick in 1909, 

JEWS (see Ma/xm) 

JIM CROW LAWS 

Statutes designed to maintain racial segregation/ 

Remained generally in effect, c. 1870s-c. 1960s 

President rutherford b. hayes withdrew the last 
Federal troops from the South in 1877, officially end¬ 
ing RECONSTRUCTION. Within a .short time thereafter. 
Southern legislatures began passing so-called Jim 
Crow laws—named for an early 19th-century min¬ 
strel SHOW character—to restore segregation of the 
races and deny blacks the civil rights granted by con¬ 
stitutional amendments and the Congress after the 
CIVIL war. 

Beginning in 1870, with a Tennessee law that pro¬ 
hibited interracial marriage, state legislatures and 
municipal governments in the South passed statutes 
segregating the races in almost every area of life, in¬ 
cluding schools, churches, housing, theaters, restau¬ 
rants, hotels, rest rooms, libraries, public parks and 
even telephone booths. Nor were these laws limited to 
the South, As far north as New Jersey and Ohio, and 
westward to California, dating from before the Civil 


War, many municipalities had ordinances limiting the 
access ofNegroes to public places. And in other areas 
ofthe North and West, local custom, rather than leg¬ 
islation, accomplished much the same result. 

The SUPREME COURT encouraged the enactment of 
Jim Crow laws when, in the civil rights cases 
(1883), it ruled unconstitutional the Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1875 mandating that all public accom¬ 
modations must be open to all. Then, in plessy v, 
FERGUSON (1896), the court upheld a Louisiana law 
requiring all railroads to'provide “equal but separate 
accommodations for the white and colored races.” 
The Supreme Court ultimately dealt a heavy blow to 
the system of local segregation in its 1954 brown v. 
board of education of TOPEKA decision, which 
overturned Plessy v. Ferguson and abolished segrega¬ 
tion in the public' schools. This was followed in the 
late J950s and 1960s by civil rights acts and Su¬ 
preme Court decisions krring discrimination in pub¬ 
lic accommodations, as well as other forms of racial 
discrimination. The legislation was, in the main, in¬ 
spired by the ceaseless agitation of such black leaders 
as the Rev. martin luther king, jr., who were de¬ 
termined to secure the long-delayed promise of equal 
justice under the law. 

See C Vann Woodward; The Strange Career of Jim 
Crow, 

JINGOISM 

Term first used by Harvard president Charles W, 
FJlot to condemn zealous nationalism of Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, 1893/ Applied to promoters of 
Spanish-American War, 1898 

When THEODORE ROOSEVELT, as New York City police 
commissioner in 1895, blithely suggested that the U.S. 
annex Canada and later declared to his friend henry 
CABOT LODGE, that “tMs country needs a war,” Har¬ 
vard president Charles w. eliot was among those 
who were appalled by such extreme nationalist senti¬ 
ment. Could anything be more despicable, he asked, 
"than this doctrine of Jingoism, this chip-on- 
the-shoulder attitude of a ruffian and a bully?” The 
wotijingoism, which Rliot had used, probably de¬ 
rived from an English music hall song popular in 
1876, when war between Britain and Russia seemed 
imminent: “Wedontwant to fight, but by Jingo if we 
do/ We've got the ships, we’ve got the men/ We've got 
ihemoney, too! "After Eliot accused Roosevelt of jin¬ 
goism, the word achieved wide currency in the U.S, 
and was used in the late 1890s to describe Roosevelt, 
Lodge, william Randolph hearst and others who 
promoted the Spanish-American war (1898). 

Isaac (1607-1646) . 

French Jesuit missionary to Huron Indians/ 
Killed by Mohawks, 1646/ Canonized iti 1930 

When Isaac Jogues returned to his native France from 
Horth America on Christmas Day, 1644, he was 




greeted as one brought back from the dead, A jesuit 
missionary born in Orleans (1607), he had gone to the 
New World at 29 to work among the Huron Indians 
of Georgian Bay, Canada. He learned their language 
and established a mission at Sault Sainte Marie, 
which he named, and where he instructed 2000 In¬ 
dians, But in 1642, while transporting supplies from 
Quebec, he and his party were captured by Iroquois 
raiders and subjected to torture and mutilation, Fa¬ 
ther Jogues was finally ransomed by Dutch traders in 
1643 and left for France from New Amsterdam. :. 

Returning to Canada in 1645 to serve as an ambas¬ 
sador of peace to the Mohawks, he decided also to 
establish a mission among them. In 1646 Father 
Jogues encountered a hostile Mohawk band near 
Lake George and, along with his companion. Father 
Jean Lahmde, was murdered. Both were canonized as 
martyrs ofNorth America in 1930. , , 

See Francis Parkman: Pioneers of France in the New 
World. 

JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY 

Semisecret political organization/Est, 1958, by 

Robert Welch, to combat Communist subversion 

The anti-Coramunist John Birch.Society, founded in 
1958 by retired candy manufacturer Robert Welch, 
first received national notoriety in 1961 with the reve¬ 
lation of a private letter in which Welch had accused 
President dwight d. eisenhower of being a “dedi¬ 
cated, conscious agent of the Communist conspiracy.” 
The most prominent of the extreme righ t-wing groups 
active in the U.S. in the 1960s, the society was named 
after iin American Army captain killed by Commu¬ 
nists in China in 1945, Founded largely to combat 
subversive communism within the U.S,, the society 
also campaigned for repeal of social security legis¬ 
lation and tfie graduated income tax. On the local 
level members of the semisecret organization were 
urged to organize “cells of resistance” against a possi¬ 
ble Communist take-over and to infiltrate such or¬ 
ganizations as school and library boards to combat the 
influence of “Comsymps” (Communists and their 
sympathizers), The organization’s headquarters are in 
Belmont, Mass,, and its national membership in the 
early 1970s was-estimated at 100,000—largely in 
Florida, Texas and. Southern California, 

JOHNNY APPLESEED (see Appleseed, Johnny) 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

Endowed by financier Johns Hopkins, 1873/ 

Opened, 1876, with DanielCoH Gilman as presi¬ 
dent/Emphasis on graduate study made it na¬ 
tion’s first rnodern university 

By the mid-19th century American higher education 
had changed little ip scope and method since-the Co¬ 
lonial era, (See colleges and UNiyERSiTiBS, PRI¬ 
VATE.) iGraduate education for scholars;wanting to 
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concentrate in some special field of academic endea¬ 
vor-such as physics, political science or philosophy 
—was virtually nonexistent on American shores. This 
situation began to change with the founding of the 
first true university on U.S. soil, Johns Hopkins, in 
BALTIMORE. ■ 

Chartered two years after the civil war and en¬ 
dowed by local Quaker merchant and banker Johns 
Hopkins, who in 1873 left some $7 million to establish 
a hospital and university in Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
University opened its doors in 1876, with the former 
head of the University of California, daniel coit 
GILMAN, as its first president. Gilman saw as his pri¬ 
mary task the establishment of graduate education on 
a par with that offered in Europe. Adopting the Ger¬ 
man approach, Gilman introduced the seminar 
method at the new university and quickly made Johns 
Hopkins a magnet for outstanding scholars, who 
joined its faculty, and for hundreds of aspiring gradu¬ 
ate students. Before long, schools across the country 
followed the university in establishing graduate de¬ 
partments. In 1893 the Johns Hopkins Medical School 
was opened with a $500,000 donation from a group of 
women who stipulated that the school accept women 
applicants on an equal footing with men. 

Johns Hopkins remains one of the nation’s leading 
universities; its faculties in science and medicine, in 
particular, claim many distinguished research 
scholars, 

Andrew {1808-1875) 

nth President ol U,S., 1865-69/ Succeeded to 
office on death of Lincoln/ Opposed Reconstruc¬ 
tion policies of Radical Republicans/ Im¬ 
peached, 1868/ Acquitted of charges by Senate 
by one vote margin, 1868/ Governor of Tenn., 
1855-57/ Democratic senator from Tenn,, 
1857-62,1875/ Opposed secession of Tenn., re¬ 
mained loyal to Union/. Military governor of 
Tenn., 1862-64/ National Union candidate for 
Vice President, , 1864/ Vice President of U.S., 
March-April, 1865 

The death of President abraham Lincoln on April 
15,1865, thrust into the White House Vice President 
Andrew Johnson, a man poorly equipped by back¬ 
ground, personality and politics to compose the differ¬ 
ences of a nation recently divided by civil war, A 
lifelong political maverick, Johnson was a Southerner 
who had remained loyal to the Union and a Democrat 
whose task it was to preside over a Republican Ad¬ 
ministration and Congress. His staunch opposition to 
the RAPiCAL republicans’ Reconstruction policy in 
the South (see reconstruction) eventually led to 
Johnson’s impeachment by the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives and trial in the Senate, which acquitted him 
by the margin of one vote. 

Born in North Carolina in 1808, the son of a tavern 
handyman, Johnson never attended school and was 
apprenticed when 10 to a tailor. After moving west¬ 


ward to Greeneville, Tenn., the future President 
opened a tailor shop and married Eliza McCardle, 
who taught him to read, He became active in local 
politics in 1828 and in 1842 was elected to the first of 
five terms as a U.S, congressman; he was twice elected 
governor of his state (1853-57), and, in 1857, he en¬ 
tered the U.S, Senate. In these offices he was a strident 
spokesman for the South’s yeoman farmers and an 
opponent of its slaveholding aristocracy. Thus when 
he failed, in 1861, to stem the secessionist tide in Ten¬ 
nessee, Johnson remained in the Senate—the only 
senator from, a seceded state to do so. He then went 
home to speak against seces.sion and narrowly 
escaped death at the hands of a mob. Both as a Dem¬ 
ocratic supporter of Lincoln’s wartime policies and a 
Unionist Southerner, Johnson wa.s a considerable 
asset to the wartime President, and in 1862 he was ap¬ 
pointed military governor of his home state, then oc¬ 
cupied by Union troop.s. 

In 1864 Lincoln approved Johnson’s nomination 
for Vice President on the National Union Party ticket, 
for as a Southerner and Democrat, Johnson could be 
presented as a symbol of national reconciliation. (The 
National Union name was adopted to win the support 
of those Democrats in the Border States and the North 
who had .supported Lincoln’s war policies,) Swept 
into office along with Lincoln, Johnson appeared at 
his inauguration somewhat drunk, the result of drink¬ 
ing too much whiskey to fortify himself against the 
effects of a cold, He was thus saddled with an unde¬ 
served reputation as a drunkard, a characterization 
that would haunt him in the months to come, When 
he suddenly assumed the Presidency, many Radical 
Republicans in Congress thought he would prove a 
willing tool of their policies, but Johnson quickly dis¬ 
abused them of this notion. 

Following Lincoln’s plan for Reconstruction, 
Johnson proposed liberal amnesty terms for former 
supporters of the confederate states of America 
and pressed for the speedy reestablishment of civil¬ 
ian-controlled state governments in the South. By the 
end of 1865 all but one of the former Confederate 
states— TEXAS— had satisfied his terms for readmis¬ 
sion to the Union. But in Congress Johnson’s policies 
met increasing opposition, particularly after Southern 
legislatures enacted black codes to control the lives 
of newly freed slaves and also denied the vote to ail 
blacks in the South. To thwart Johnson Congress es¬ 
tablished a Joint Committee on Reconstruction, led 
by Radical Republicans Sen, william r fessendin 
and Rep. thaddeus steven.s, which formulated the 
Republican Reconstruction plan for the South, In the 
congressional elections of 1866 the Radical Republi¬ 
cans won big enough majorities in both houses of 
Congress to override any veto by Johnson, In 1867 
they rammed their Reconstruction program throiigit 
Congress and followed it with the tenure of ofitct; 
ACT, which forbade the President to remove his Cabi¬ 
net officers without Senate approval. When Johnson 
challenged the legality of this act and tried to fire Sec- 
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retary of War edwin m. stanton, the House on Feb, 
24,1868, impeached the President for “high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” (The act was later declared un¬ 
constitutional by the Supreme Court,) In the Senate 
trial that followed, the Radical Republicans failed by 
one vote to obtain the. necessary two-thirds majority 
that would have removed Johnson from office. 

Johnson’s final months in the White House were 
filled with frustration; even the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia was damned and ridiculed. At the end of 
his term (March, 1869) he retired to Greeneville but 
returned to Washington six years later, once more a 
senator from his state. He died, after serving .several 
months, in 1875. 

JOmSON, Edward (1598-1672) 

Early Puritan settler/ Chronicler, of New En¬ 
gland life 

Edward Johnson, an English-born (1598) Puritan set¬ 
tler in Massachusetts, is chiefly remembered for his 
histoiy of New England’s earliest days, The Wonder- 
Working Providence of Sion's Saviour in New England, 
written in the early 1650s, The book, which defended 
the Puritan settlers as soldiers of the Lord in a pagan 
wilderness, is the earliest general history of Mas.sa- 
chusetts and is valued for its insights into.the settlers’ 
everyday life and occupations. It has been called “the 
very spirit and aroma of New England thought,” 
Johnson emigrated to Boston in 1630, where he was 
licensed to trade with the Indians. He soon became 
active in the Colony’s affairs, helping to found the 
town ofWoburn, Mass,, in 1640 and serving as deputy 
to the Massachusetts General Coiirt from 1634 until 
his death in 1672. 

mmSOnymrarn Warren (1866-1945) 

Reform governor of Cal, 1911-17/ U.S. sena¬ 
tor, 1917-45/An isolationist leader . 

A Senate colleague once described Hiram Johnson as 
a “volcano in perpetual eruption, belching fire and 
smoke.” Born in Sacramento, Cal, (1866), Johnson 
passed the bar in 1888 and began practicing law in San 
Francisco, where his relentless prosecution of city po¬ 
litical boss Abe Ruef led to Johmson’s election (1910) 
as governor of California on the Republican ticket, As 
governor, Johnson enacted sweeping reforms and 
ended the domination of state politics by the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, A founder of the bull moose 
(Progressive) party, Johnson was Theodore Roose¬ 
velt’s running mate on that party's unsuccessful 
presidential ticket in 1912, Two years later he was re¬ 
elected governor, 

Johnson re.signed the governorship in 1917 to enter 
the U.S, Senate, where he remained until his death in 
1945, As a senator he threw his enormous energies 
into the cause of isola tionisni and helped thwart Pres- 
ideiil WOODROW Wilson’s plan for U.S, participation 
in the LEAGUE of nations, Johnson later battled the 


WORLD COURT, Sponsored the Johnson debt default 
ACT (1934) prohibiting private loans to nations in de¬ 
fault on their debts to the U.S,, fought against lend- 
LEASE of arms to the Allied nations during world 
war II and opposed U.S, entry into the war, A fighter 
to the end, Johnson made sure his absentee vote was 
counted against the charter of the united nations as 
he lay on his deathbed in 1945, 

JOHNSON, Jflc/c (John Arthur) (1878-1946) 

First black heavyweight boxing champion, 1910/ 

lost title to Jess Willard, 1915 

On pec. 26,1908, a dazzling boxer named Jack John¬ 
son defeated the di.sputed world champion. Tommy 
Burns, and laid claim to being the first black heavy¬ 
weight champion in history. 

Born in Texas in 1878, Johnson began boxing as a 
sparring partner at 17, soon developing the crafty 
counterpunching style and quick footwork that ex¬ 
hausted a series of opponents. But it took him 13 years 
to '‘break the color line” and obtain the match with 
Burns, After henlaimed the championship, .lohnson’,s 
private life—his fleets of flashy cars, retinue of ser¬ 
vants and marriages to white women-^infuriated 
whites. Promoters and publicists searched for a “white 
hope” to humiliate Johnson in the ring. When John¬ 
son in 1910 easily knocked out one such contender- 
retired champion james j. jeffries— and unquestion¬ 
ably won the world championship, race riots broke 
out in several cities. 

In 1912 .lohnson fled the country after being con¬ 
victed, on dubious evidence, of violating the mann 
act. In 1915 he finally lost the championship to a fresh 
white hope, Jess Willard, in Cuba. Johnson returned 
to the U.S. in 1920 and died, penniless, in 1946. 

JOHNSON, James Weldon (1871-1938) 

Author, Negro leader/NAACP,official, 1916-30 

A prominent defender of Negro rights in his later life, 
Florida-born (1871) James Weldon Johnson, in 1897, 
became the first Negro ever to be admitted to the 
Florida bar but passed up a law career to write music 
with his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, Together they 
wrote some 200 songs, including “Under the Bamboo 
Tree” and the stirring "Lift Every Voice and Sing,” 
which was later adopted as an anthem by many Negro 
organizations, A lifelong Republican, Johnson wrote 
a campaign song for Theodore roosevelt in 1904 
and was rewarded by appointments as consul to cities 
in Venezuela (1906-08) and Nicaragua (1909-12). 
Resigning from the consular service in 1913, he 
moved to Harlem and later became field secretary 
(1916-20) and executive secretary (1920-30) of the 
national association for the advancement of 
colored people (NAACP). In these posts he cam¬ 
paigned against lynching and “white primaries” and 
helped organize a massive silent protest in New York 
(1917) against race riots in Illinois. 
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In his later career Johnson taught at fisk univer¬ 
sity and New York University; he was also a prolific 
writer and skilled anthologist, Among his works are 
God’s Trombones-Seven Negro Sermons in Verse 
(1927) and an autobiography, A fong This Way (1933). 
Johnson died in an auto accident in 1938, 

JOHNSON, Lyndon Baines (1908-1975) 

36th President of U.S., 1963-691 Democratic 
congressman from Tex., 1937-49/ Senator, 
1949-61/ Majority Leader, 1955-61/ Vice Pres¬ 
ident, 1961-Nov. 22,1963/AsPresident,pushed 
through comprehensive “Great Society ”program 
of domestic social legislation/ Decided not to run 
in 1968 election 

“Were there no outside world,” wrote journalist 
Theodore H, White in 1969, ,, Lyndon Johnson 

might conceivably have gone down as the greatest of 
twentieth century Presidents.” But the world of for¬ 
eign affairs, in the form of the Vietnam war, did in¬ 
trude upon Johnson who for so much of his political 
career was concerned chiefly with domestic programs, 
and his response to the war eventually destroyed 
his hold on the electorate. 

Johnson was born in 1908 near Stonewall, Tex. He 
graduated from Southwest Texas State Teachers Col¬ 
lege in 1930, taught high school for a year and then 
plunged into politics, accompanying Texas Congress¬ 
man Richard M, Kleberg to, Washington as his legis¬ 
lative secretary in 1931. The young Johnson learned 
quickly, and soon caught the eye of influential Texas 
Congressman sam rayburn and of the President, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, who warmly appreciated his 
zealous support of the new deal and made him a 
protdgd, appointing him Texas administrator of the 
National Youth Administration in 1935. Meanwhile, 
in 1934, Johnson had met and married Claudia Alta 
(Lady Bird) Taylor, whose vivacity, shrewdness and 
ambition proved enormous assets to her husband’s 
career, , 

In 1936, running for Congress as a dedicated New 
Dealer, Johnson defeated live rivals for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination and then swamped his Republican 
opponent. An aggressive, active representative, John¬ 
son secured public power, flood control and land rec¬ 
lamation programs for his district.. Running for the 
Senate in a special election in 1941, he suffered the 
sole electoral defeat of his career in the primary race,. 
In the regular November election, however, he was 
reelected to the House of Representatives, remaining 
there for eight more years—except for world war ii 
service with the Navy from December, 1941, to July, 
1942, when all congressmen were recalled, to office. 
After the war Johnson reflected the increasingly con¬ 
servative constituency of his home state by opposing 
civil rights legislation and working to retain, but 
not expand. New Deal measures. 

In 1948 Johnson won nomination to the Senate in 
one of the narrowest primary victories, in U<S, history 


(87 votes out of some 900,000 cast), and later won the 
election. In the Senate the hard-driving Texan moved 
up the ladder fast, becoming Democratic Whip in 
1951, Minority Leader in 1953 and Majority Leader 
(after the Democrats won Senate control) in 1955, In 
that post he was an acknowledged master of the legis¬ 
lative process, Never an ideologue, he invested his 
formidable persuasive powers in the search for work¬ 
able compromise with, the Republican, Administra¬ 
tion of DWIGHT D. ELSENHOWER. Columnist Mary 
McGrory once described the full Johnson “treat¬ 
ment” as “an incredibly potent mixture of persuasion, 
badgering, flattery, threats, , re minders of past favors 
and future advantages.” Few could resist its elemental 
force, and the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
(the first since Reconstruction) was largely credited to 
Johnson’s support and masterful conciliation. (See 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACTS.) ' 

Although Johnson stayed clear of the 1960 presi¬ 
dential primaries, he made a strenuous last-ditch con¬ 
vention efibrt to obtain the Democratic nomination. 
He was swamped by the forces of JOHN F. Kennedy, 
who'then astonished the nation by asking Johnson, 
whose practical abilities Kennedy respected and 
whose Southern, support he sorely needed, to be liis 
running mate. Johnson accepted, Old-fashioned 
stumping by Johnson, brought in enough Southern 
and Western support to help garner Kennedy’s razor- 
thin victory margin. The .Vice Presidency did not suit 
Johnson’s activist temperament, but he remained a 
loyal subordinate to the President, 

OnNov. 22,1963, two hours after Kennedy’s assas- 
.sination in pallas, Johnson was sworn in as the 36lh 
President; aboard A/r force One, the presidential jet, 
at Love Field outside the city. He lost little time in 
taking charge. Much of Kennedy’s domestic program 
had been bottled up in Congress; Johnson got it 
pas.sed. Employing emotional appeals to patriotism, 
sympathy for the late President and his own bra nd of 
persuasion, Johnson won adoption of the .sweeping 
Civil Rights Act of:1964, the Tax Reduction Act, Fed¬ 
eral aid to education and mass transportation, and 
extensive antipoverty legislation-all within nine 
months of taking office, Running for the Presidency in 
his own right in 1964, Johnson delcated Sen, baruy 
M. goldwater by one of the widest popular margins 
in American history, Johnson then launched his 
GREAT SOCIETY program, an all-embracing package of 
domestic legislation, and in so doing compiled a leg¬ 
islative record unmatched .since the early days of the 
NewDeal. 

But international affairs soon diverted attention™ 
and money—from the . Great Society program. An 
unswerving supporter of strong defense measures and 
the containment of aggression abroad, Johnson be¬ 
lieved that Communist,expansion had to be checked 
in Southeast Asia. Accordingly, on the basis of reports 
of a ,North Vietnamese attack on U.S. Navy ships, 
Johnson obtained the gulf of tonkin, resolution 
from Congress in August, 1964—which gave him dis¬ 


cretionary powers to respond with force to any enemy 
act he deemed provocative. Soon thereafter U.S. 
ground forces in, the Vietnam war were greatly in¬ 
creased and Johnson ordered massive bombing of 
North Vietnam. But despite a stream, of optimistic re¬ 
ports about the war’s progress, casualties steadily 
mounted, the enemy showed few signs of weakening 
and, as the war dragged on, opposition to the Admin¬ 
istration’s foreign policy increased alarmingly. Mean¬ 
while, closer to home, Johnson further angered critics 
in 1965 by sending U.S, troops to quell a leftist revolt 
in the Dominican republic. Added to Johnson’s diffi¬ 
culties were the widespread urban race riots of the 
mid-1960s, 

fly the early spring of I968~when he outpolled 
primary challenger eugene mgcarthy by the thin¬ 
nest of margins in New Hampsliire-it was apparent 
that his Administration was in grave trouble. But even 
his most intimate aides were stunned when, on March 
31, Johnson announced during a television address to 
the nation that he would neither seek nor accept re¬ 
nomination. At the same time he ordered a sharp re¬ 
duction in the bombing of North Vietnam and called 
for peace negotiations, which were initiated in Paris 
during his term in office. 

In his last political act, Johnson used his remaining 
influence to .secure the presidential nomination for 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey at the strife-torn 
Chicago convention in August, 1968, Johnson then 
retired to his ranch near Johnson City to work on his 
memoirs and a.ssemble documents for the Johnson 
Library at the University of Texas. His book. The 
Vantage Point, was published in 1971, He died of a 
heart attack early in 1973. 

JOHNSON, (7 79d-7«S7d) 

Lawyer, pro-Union Democrat/ U.S, senator, 

1845-49, 1863-68/ U.S. Attorney General, 

1849-50/ Minister to Britain, 1868-69 

Blind in his left eye from' an 1842 shooting accident 
and with only partial vision in his right, lawyer Rev- 
erdy Johnson persevered in his career to become one 
of America’s greatest authorities on the u.s, consti¬ 
tution. Born in Maryland in 1796, Johnson passed 
the bar when he was only 19, and two years later 
began a decades-long private practice in Baltimore. 
His two most notable cases were his 1854 defense of 
the validity of cyrus mccormick’s patent for his 
reaper (his cocounsel was thaddeus stevens) and his 
argument before the Supreme Court that resulted in 
theDRED,SCOTT decision of 1857. By then Johnson had 
already had a .successful political career as a whig 
senator from Maryland (1845-49) and as U.S, Attor¬ 
ney General (1849-50) under President zachary 
TAYLOR, A strong states’ rights man, Johnson joined 
the Democrats in 1856; but as a firm opponent of se¬ 
cession, he played a large role in keeping Maryland in 
the Union in 1861, Elected to the Senate again, John¬ 
son served from 1863 to 1868 and was a key figure in 


winning an acquittal for President Andrew Johnson 
in his i 868 impeachment trial. After a year in Britain 
(1868-69) as U.S, minister, during which he negoti¬ 
ated a treaty (rejected by the Senate) settling the Ala¬ 
bama claims, Johnson retired to private practice in 
1869 and died in 1876. 

See Bernard C Steiner: Life of Reverdy Johnson, 

JOHNSON, Richard Mentor (1780-1850) 

Vice President of U.S., 1837-41/ Kentucky 

Democrat in House and Senate, 1807-37 

While on leave from his seat in the U.S. House of 
Representatives in 1813, Kentucky war hawk Rich¬ 
ard Mentor Johnson fought in the Battle of the 
Thames during,the war of i8i2, Johnson’s claim that 
he had personally slain the great Indian chief and 
British ally, tecumseh, in the battle made him a hero 
and years later helped him reach the Vice Presidency, 

Born in Kentucky in 1780, Johnson was admitted to 
the bar in 1802 and began his long public career as a 
U.S, representative (1807-19,1829-37) and a senator 
(1819-29), With his election to the House in 1806, 
Johnson became a firm ally of Andrew jackson, and 
at the end of Jackson’s second term he was rewarded 
with the Democratic vice-presidential nomination on 
the ticket headed by martin van buren. Although 
Van Buren won the Presidency outright, Johnson did 
not receive a majority of the electoral vote. He was 
chosen Vice President by the Senate in 1837, as pro¬ 
vided by the 12th constitutional amendment— the 
only time the procedure has been employed, Johnson 
served one uneventful term and retired to Kentucky 
in 1841, where he died in 1850. 

iOmSONJomLoftin{1854-1911) 

Industrialist, reform mayor of Cleveland, 1901- 

09/Favored municipal ownership of public utili¬ 
ties, women’s suffrage 

After a career in industry, in which he rose from clerk 
in a Louisville, Ky., street railway office to owner of 
steelworks in Pennsylvania and Ohio, Kentucky-born 
(1854) Tom Loftin Johnson retired from business in 
the late 1880s to devote himself to political reform. An 
admirer of the theories of henry george, Johnson 
advocated free trade and the single tax, and in 1890 
and again in 1892 was elected to the U.S. House of 
Representatives from Ohio. But it was as Cleveland’s 
reform Democratic mayor (1901-09) that Johnson at¬ 
tracted nationwide attention. He regularly held “town 
meetings” in a 5000-seat circus tent in which the citi¬ 
zens of the city expressed their views on current issues. 
During his four terms as mayor, Johnson reduced 
streetcar fares to three cents, pressed for municipal 
ownership of public utilities and advocated women’s 
suffrage, Defeated for reelection in 1909, he died 
two years later. In the words of muckraker journalist 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, Jolinson had been “the best mayor 
of the best-governed city in the U.S.” 
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JOHNSON, Walter Perry (1887-1946) 

Washington Senators pitcher known for fast . 
ball/ Est. numerous records, including US shut¬ 
outs, 56 consecutive scoreless innings 

Pitching for two decades (1907-27) for the American 
League’s Washington Senators, Walter Johnson 
amassed numerous records, winning more games 
(416) than any other pitcher in this century, striking 
out a total of 3508 men, pitching 113 shutouts and 
hurling 56 consecutive scoreless innings (in 1913, 
when he won 36 games). To this day many experts 
consider Johnson the greatest fast-ball pitcher of all 
time, the speed of his delivery earning him the nick¬ 
name “Big Train.” Born in Kansas in 1887, Johnson 
played minor league ball before signing with the Sen¬ 
ators in 1907, Following his retirement as a player, 
Johnson managed the Senators (1929-32) and the 
Cleveland Indians (1933-35), He died in 1946, 

JOHNSON, IFfc (77/5-/774) 

Irish-born Colonial leader, Indian agent/ Cap¬ 
tured Lake George and Niagara in French and 
Indian War 

Irish-born (1715) Sir William Johnson became a key 
figure in the FRENCH and Indian war because of his 
influence over the Indians of tlie Iroquois Confeder¬ 
acy. (See FIVE NATIONS.) Arriving in the New World 
ill the 1730s, he was settled on a large estate in New 
York’s Mohawk Valley by 1738 and carrying on a 
brisk fur trade with the Iroquois tribes. His growing 
knowledge of Indian customs and dialects soon earned 
him the trust of the tribes, especially the Mohawks. 

Johnson earned his first fame during king 
George’s war (1744-48), when he organized Indian 
war parties against the French, and in 1746 became 
commissioner of Indian Affairs for N ew York Colony. 
After the outbreak of the French and Indian War in 
1755, Gen, edward braddock appointed Johnson to 
command a Colonial and Indian force. That year he 
soundly defeated the French at Lake George, was re¬ 
warded with a baronetcy by the British government, 
and in: 1756 was made superintendent of Indian 
Affairs north of the Ohio. In 1759 Johnson captured 
Niagara and in 1760 took part in jeffery amherst’s 
successful expedition against Montreal, After the war 
Sir William presided over the 1768 treaty of fort 
STANWix, which opened much of the Ohio country 
to white settlement. By the time of his death in 1774, 
Johnsonwasoneofthelargestlandholdersin the Colo¬ 
nies, mdst of the acreage ceded to him by the Indians. 
See James T. Flexner: Mohawk Baronet. 

JOHNSON, William (1771-1884) 

Associatejustice, U,S. Supreme Court, 1804-34/ 
Opposed states’ rights extremists 

While serving as an associate justice of the U.S, Su¬ 
preme Court (1804-34), South Carolina-born (1771) 


William Johnson sat as a trial judge in Charleston 
Federal Circuit Court in 1823 to hear a challenge to 
the state’s Negro Seamen Act passed two years before. 
It provided that free Negro sailors be jailed so long as 
their ships were docked in a South Carolina port, 
Johnson declared the state measure an unconstitu¬ 
tional invasion of Congress’ power to regulate com¬ 
merce. Denounced in the press by states’ rights 
extremists,^ Johnson warned that their tactics- 
particularly the nullification doctrine— would 
make the Onion but a “rope of sand,” 

A common pleas court judge (1798-1804) in 
Charleston when President thomas jeffer.son ap¬ 
pointed him to the Supreme Court, Johnson served on 
the high court for three decades, establishing himself 
as a man of independence on a court dominated by 
Federalist Chief Justice .iohn marshall, Johnson 
died in 1834. 

JOHNSON DEBT DEFAULT ACT (1934) 

Prohibited American private loans to any nation 

in default ofWW.l debt payments to U,S, 

In 1934 in the depths of the Great Depres.sion, Sen, 
HIRAM JOHNSON of California introduced a bill pro¬ 
hibiting private loans by U.S. citizens or organizations 
to any nation in default or arrears on its debt to the 
U.S., and forbidding such nations from selling securi¬ 
ties in the U.S. Bent on domestic recovery, Congress 
passed the Johnson Debt Default Bill by a wide ma¬ 
jority, and it was signed by President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT. The act infuriated debtor nations, and on 
the next due date even the countries that had been 
making token payments ceased to do so, Because only 
private loans were forbidden, the Johnson Act did not 
hinder implementation of the lend-lease act and 
other aid to debtor nations during world war ii, 

JOHNSON-REED ACT (1924) 

Reduced nationcdity quotas for immigralm/ 

Banned Japanese/ Not implemented until 1929 

Responding to the fears of labor leaders that high im¬ 
migration would undermine the wages of American 
workers, and to the insistence of many conservative.s 
and patriotic groups that many foreigners were Bol¬ 
sheviks or anarchists, Congress, in Muy, 1924, pas,sed 
the Johnson-Reed Act. Sponsored by California Sen. 
HIRAM w. JOHNSON and Missouri Sen. James A. Reed, 
the act severely cut immigration quotas, re.stricting 
immigration for each national group to 2 percent of 
that group’s total U.S. population in 1890, The act of¬ 
fended numerous nationality groups in the U.S., par¬ 
ticularly outraging the Japanese who were barred 
from immigration entirely. So great was the engen¬ 
dered anger that the act was not implemented until 
1929, after both 1928 presidential candidates— Her¬ 
bert HOOVER and Alfred e. smith— had supported ils 
provisions. The act’s quota provisions have been al¬ 
tered by more recent legislation. (See immigration.) 


JOHNSTON, Albert Sidney (1803-1862) 

Confederate general, 1861-62/ Commanded 

South‘s armies in West/ Killed at Shiloh 

When he took command of the Confederacy’s West¬ 
ern forces at the start of the civil war, Albert Sidney 
Johnston had already been an officer in two armies. 
Born in Kentucky in 1803, he graduated from west 
POINT in 1828 and then spent eight uneventful years 
in the U.S. Army before resigning his commission and 
moving to the Republic ofTEXAS. There he was com¬ 
mander of the Texas army (1837) and served as the 
republic’s secretary of war (1838-40), He returned to 
the U.S, Army as a colonel during the Mexican war 
(1846-48) and during the 1850s rose to brigadier gen¬ 
eral, But in 1861, when Texas seceded, he cast his lot 
with the Confederacy in the civil war. An old friend 
of Confederate President jefferson davis, Johnston 
was appointed general in command of the South’s 
Western Department in 1861. Forced out of Kentucky 
early in 1862 by the Union’s overwhelmingly superior 
forces, Johnston massed his army at Corinth, Miss., 
and bided his time. On April 3, 1862, he marched 
from Corinth to Pittsburgh Landing, Tenn., with the 
intention of attacking Gen. ulysses s, grant. On 
April 6, at the Battle of Shiloh, Johnston took the 
offensive and personally led his array in an attack that 
threatened Grant’s Union Army with disaster. But 
during a critical moment in the fighting, Johnston was 
mortally wounded, the Union lines managed to hold 
and the next day Grant’s reinforced Army drove the 
Confederate.s back to Corinth, 

JOHNSTON, Joseph Eggleston (1807-1891) 

Confederate general/ Commanded Confederate 

forces in northern Va., 1861-62/ Commanded 

Army of Term., 1863-64/ Surrendered April 26, 

1865, in NC. 

At the first Battle of Bull Run (1861), Confederate 
Gen, Joseph E. Johnston’s men drove the Union 
Army from the field, and Johnston was soon put in 
command of Confederate forces in northern Virginia, 
Although heavily outnumbered by Gen. george b. 
MCCLELLAN’S Army of the Potomac, Johnston stalled 
the Union general for a month before falling back to 
defensive positions near Richmond. When Johnston 
did take the offensive at Fair Oaks on May 31,1862, he 
was severely wounded and disabled for six months; 
his command was given to Gen, Robert e. lee who 
reorganized it as the Army of Northern Virginia, 

Appointed commander of the Department of the 
West in November, 1862, Johnston was hampered by 
the bungling of a subordinate, Gen, John Pemberton, 
and also outraaneuvered by Gen, ulysses s. grant 
during the Vicksburg campaign. In December, 1863, 
Confederate President jefferson davis gave John¬ 
ston command of the Army of Tennessee with orders 
to go on the offensive. But the cautious Johnston re¬ 
fused to move, and when Gen, william t. sherman 
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marched his massive army into Georgia in May, 1864, 
all Johnston could do was conduct a skillful delaying 
action back toward Atlanta.,In July, 1864, the impa¬ 
tient Davis replaced Johnston with Gen, john b. 
HOOD, a move that pleased Sherman who preferred 
facing the headlong, aggressive Hood to the wily 
Johnston. As Sherman expected, Hood crippled his 
own army by launching costly attacks and finally had 
to evacuate Atlanta on Sept. 1, 1864, Johnston was re¬ 
stored to command the following February, but was 
able only to lead a pickup force in a series of last-ditch 
battles against Sherman in the Carolinas, He surren¬ 
dered to Sherman on April 26, 1865, after Lee had 
capitulated at appomattox court house. 

Born in Virginia (1807), Johnston graduated from 
WEST point in 1829, served in the Mexican war and 
joined the Confederate Army as a brigadier general in 
1861. After the war Johnston served one term in Con¬ 
gress (1879-81) and was U.S, Commissioner of Rail¬ 
roads from, 1885 until his death in 1891. 

JOHNSTOWN FLOOD 

Disastrous flood caused by collapse of dam on 

Conemaugh River above Johnstown, Pa., May 

31,1889/ Some 2200 lives lost 

On Friday afternoon, May 31, 1889, an immense 
earthen and rock dam 12 miles above the industrial 
city of Johnstown, Pa., suddenly gave way, The rain- 
swollen water of Lake Conemaugh burst through the 
narrow valley toward the town, sweeping everything 
before it: people, animals, houses, trees—even steel 
bridges and railroad cars. This water-driven debris 
smashed into Johnstown, already flooded from two 
weeks of cloudbursts and overflowing rivers. It cut a 
three-block-wide swath through the city and was 
finally stopped by a stone railroad bridge just below 
the town, Here the great mass of debris—a grim, 30- 
foot-high tangle of bodies, smashed buildings, twisted 
fences and telegraph wires—stretched over 30 acres. 

The Johnstown flood, an epic American disaster, 
was doubly tragic because its enormous dam age could 
have been avoided. The scene was set when the dam 
was constructed on the Conemaugh River in 1852 as 
part of the Pennsylvania system of canals; the dam 
was 931 feet wide, 90 feet thick at the base and tow¬ 
ered 100 feet high. Behind it was the three-mile-long 
Lake Conemaugh, which in some places leached a 
depth of 100 feet, Countless warnings over the years 
that the dam was steadily deteriorating were ignored, 
and no precautions were taken despite the heavy rains 
and floodingjust before the disaster. The collapse of 
the dam cost at least 2200 lives and more than $10 
million in property damage. The dam was never re¬ 
built, and today a narrow stream meanders through 
the former lake bed. 

See David McCullough: TAtt3oh.m\mi\¥\ooA, 

JOINT COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN (see 
Radical Republicans; Reconstruction) 
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JOLLIET, (7645-7700) 

French Canadian explorer! Joint discoverer, 
with Marquette, of upper Mississippi River, 1613 

After some years, as a trader and trapper around the 
GREAT LAKES in French Canada, Quebec-born (1645) 
explorer Louis Jolliet was chosen by comte de fron- 
TENAC in 1672 to lead an expedition in search of the 
great river that was rumored to lead to the Pacific. He 
and Father jacques marquette, with whom Jolliet 
had earlier explored Lake Erie, set out in May, 1673, 
with two canoes and a crew of five, They followed the 
Wisconsin River to the Mississippi and descended its 
west bank until they passed the mouth of the Ar¬ 
kansas, Then, convinced that the Mississippi must 
empty into the Gulf of Mexico rather than the Pacific, 
they headed back north to the site of present-day Chi¬ 
cago, From there Jolliet returned to Canada via Lake 
Michigan, After further explorations in Labrador and 
Hudson Bay, he was rewarded in 1697 with a land 
grant and made royal professor of hydrography for 
French Canada, He died in 1700, 

JOLSON,^/(H5fl Yoehon) (1886-1950) 

Entertainer/ First Broadway triumph, La,Belle 
Paree, 1911 j Starred in first major talkie, The 
Jazz Singer, 1927 

At the peak of his dazzling stage career, A1 Jolson 
would often stop the action in midscene, step to the 
footlights and shout, “Do you want me—or do you 
want the show?” The audience always shouted back, 
“We wantyow, All” Then he would dismiss the cast 
and sing, dance and ad-lib alone, often far into the 
night. Born AsaYoelson in Russia (1886) and brought 
to the U,S, at seven, Jolson got his first show-business 
break in 1909 with Lew Dookstader’s well-known 
MINSTREL SHOW, That year he won recognition when 
he stood in for one of the stars and sang a song in 
blackface, which became his trademark. In 19,11 Jol- 
son had his first triumph in a Broadway revue. La 
Belle Paree, and for the next two decades he was the 
king of the variety stage, making songs such as 
“Mammy” and “April,Showers” his own. In 1927 he 
starred in , the first major talking picture, The Jazz 
Singer. By the 1940s his career was sagging, but in 
1946 it was bolstered by the enormous success of The 
Jolson Story, a romantic screen biography for which 
he dubbed the singing, Jolson died in 1950, 

JONES, Bobby (Robert Tyre) (1902-1971) 

Golf champion/ Winner of numerous iourna- 
ments, 1923-30/ Won “Grand Slam‘’ of golf 
1930, only person to do so 

Given his first golf lesson when he was five, Robert 
Tyre (Bobby) Jones began tournament play when he 
was still a schoolboy in Atlanta, where he had been 
born in 1902. In 1923 Jones, an amateur, won his first 
major victory—the U.S. Open; over the next seven 


years (1924-30), he won the U.S. Open three more 
times, the U,S Amateur five times, the British Open 
three times and the British Amateur once. These were 
the four major world tournaments, and in his last year 
of active competition, 1930, Jones capped his career 
by winning all four of them, a coveted “Grand Slam” 
that has never been repeated. After his retirement 
from tournament play, Jones became a successful 
lawyer and businessman in Georgia, but he retained 
his interest in golf. He helped design the Augusta Na¬ 
tional Golf Course and, in 1934, founded the Mas¬ 
ters invitational golf tournament there. The victim of 
a crippling spinal disorder, Jones died in 1971, 

JONES, Casey (John Luther) (1864-1900) 

Hero of train wreck/ Immortalized in song 

Called “Casey” because he was born (1864) in the 
town of Cayce, Ky,, John Luther Jones began working 
for railroads when he was in his teens, and by the age 
of 26 had become an engineer. One night, in April, 
1900, Casey Jones was at the throttle of a passenger 
train heading south from Memphis. Because of a late 
start, he was traveling fast. Near the town of Vaughan, 
Miss., a freight train was slowly moving into a siding 
and two of its cars were still on the main track when 
Jones’ speeding train rounded a bend to come upon 
it. A less courageous engineer might have leaped to 
safety, but Jones stayed at his post to apply the brakes, 
and when his engine hit the freight no lives were lost, 
save his own. After his death Casey Jones became the 
hero of a popular song, and in 1938 a tablet was un¬ 
veiled in his honor in the town of his birth, 

iOmS,Hugh(c. 1670-1760) 

Historian, educator, clergyman/ Author o/The 
Present State of Virginia, 1724 

One of the Colonies’ leading educators, Hugh Jones 
was appointed to the first chair in mathematics at Vir¬ 
ginia’s COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY in 1717. Bom 
in England about 1670, Jones was ordained an Angli¬ 
can clergyman, immigrating to America in 1716. He 
wrote several books, including A Sh on English Gram- 
mar, the first grammar written in America. In 1721 
.Tones returned to England, where both his grammar 
and his The Present State of Virginia, which became 
a valuable source of material on the Colony’s history, 
were published in 1724, Two years later Jones re¬ 
turned to America, settling in Maryland where, until 
his death in 1760, he devoted his life to the ministry. 

JOmS,JohnPaul(1747-m2) 

American naval hero of Revolution/ Captured 
numerous ships, raided British coast/ Com¬ 
manded Bonhomme Richard In celebrated vic¬ 
tory over Smpis, 1779 

On Sept, 23,1779, the American warship Bonhomme 
Richard, a converted merchant vessel, encountered 


the more heavily armed British warship Serapis off the 
English coast, While exchanging broadsides and 
maneuvering at close quarters, the Bonhomme R;c/i- 
W accidentally rammed the , stern of the Serapis. 
Confident that his ship outgunned the American ves¬ 
sel, the British captain asked if the Americans had 
surrendered, In what has become a celebrated state¬ 
ment of defiance, Bonhomme Richard's captain, John 
Paul Jones, replied, “Sir, I have not yet begun to 
fight.” He then lashed,his ship onto the British vessel 
and a savage two-hour battle took place under 
moonlight. When it was over, it was Serapis that 
struck its colors, to be taken over by Jones and his sur¬ 
viving crew, while the badly damaged Richardms cut 
adrift to sink. Already America’s most famous naval 
hero of the revolutionary war, Jones by triumph¬ 
ing over Serapis became a legend in his own time, 

Born John Paul in Scotland in 1747 (he added the 
name Jones in 1773) and apprenticed to a merchant¬ 
man at age 12, the future naval hero was master of his 
own ship by the time he was 21. Impetuous and hot 
tempered, Jones was twice involved in killings: the 
first time in 1770 when he flogged a ship’s carpenter 
and was then accused—and subsequently cleared—of 
contributing to the sailor’s death; the second time, 
three years later, when he killed a mutinous crewman. 
After the second incident, Jones fled to Fredericks¬ 
burg, Va., and in 1775 offered his services to the newly 
formed CONTINENTAL navy. Commissioned a senior 
lieutenant, he was promoted to captain a year later 
and given command of the sloop Providence. During 
a six-week cruise in 1776, Jones captured eight British 
ships and sank eight others. 

Through much of the Revolution, .Jones operated 
out of French ports and commanded a succession of 
men-of-war that raided the British coast and took nu¬ 
merous prizes. After the Continental Navy was dis¬ 
banded in 1783, Jones hired out to the Russians, and 
as a rear admiral in the navy of Catherine the Great 
(1788) won several notable victories over the Turks. In 
1789 Jones settled in Paris, and there he died three 
years later, In 1913 what were thought to be the re¬ 
mains of John Paul Jones were transferred to the U.S, 
Naval Academy at annapolis, Md. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: John Paul Jones; A Sailor’s 
Biography. 

JOIR'ES, LeRoi (Imamu Baraka) (1934- ) 

Poet, playwright, black nationalist/ Wrote 

Dutchman, 1964; Slave Ship, 1969 

With such plays as Dutchman (1964)—which won an 
Obie as the best American olf-Broadway play of the 
year—and Slave Ship (1969), black writer LeRoi 
Jones achieved renown as one of the nation’s leading 
and most eloquent revolutionary spokesmen. Bom in 
Newark, N.J., in 1934, Jones graduated from Howard 
UNIVERSITY 20 years later and first achieved recogni¬ 
tion as a poet and essayist in the early 1960s. Viru¬ 
lently antiwhite, Jones, a black moslim who changed 


his name to Imamu Baraka in the mid-1960s, has as¬ 
serted that blacks “are a different species. A species 
that is evolving to world power..In recent years 
Jones has been active in politics, both as an organizer 
of the Black Power Conference in 1968 and as a mili¬ 
tant leader of Newark’s Negro community. 

JONES, Rufus Matthew (1863-1948) 

Quaker teacher, writer, humanitarian/ Helped 

organize American Friends Service Committee 

In his capacities as a teacher of philosophy at Haver- 
ford College (1893-1934), as a writer who found a 
spark of divinity in the mind of man, and as a human¬ 
itarian who during world war i helped form the 
American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) for the 
relief of war victims, Maine-born (1863) Rufus Jones 
became the most widely known and respected Ameri¬ 
can Quaker of his time. A prolific author, Jones wrote 
some 50 books of which the best known are Studies in 
Mystical Religion (1909) and iVew Studies in Mystical 
Religion (1927), Through his work with the AFSC, he 
helped numerous conscientious objectors find accept¬ 
able alternatives to military service during both World 
Wars, His last book. The Luminous Trail, was pub^ 
lished in 1947, the year before his death. 

JONES, (7545-7904) 

Humanitarian, businessman/ Reform mayor of 

Toledo, Ohio, 1898-1904 

In an age when most leading American businessmen 
vigorously opposed labor unions, the eight-hour day, 
minimum wages and paid vacations, successful oil- 
well machinery manufacturer Samuel Milton Jones 
had instituted all of these benefits at his Toledo, Ohio, 
factory. Scorned by his fellow capitalists as “Golden 
Rule”:Jones, the Welsh-born (1846), self-made mil¬ 
lionaire set a standard in labor relations that few other 
American businessmen of his time cared to match. 
Brought to the U.S, as a child, Jones entered the oil 
business in 1870.: Over the next two decades he made 
a fortune by devising several improvements in oil- 
well machinery, In 1897 Jones was elected mayor of 
Toledo on the Republican ticket, He swiftly purged 
the city administration of corruption and granted 
municipal employees benefits similar to those enjoyed 
by the workers in his plant. In the process he so em 
raged Republican political leaders tkt he was denied 
renomination but so endeared himself to the c%'s 
population that they elected him to three more terms 
as an independent, Jones died in office in 1904, 

JONES ACT (7P75) 

Reaffirmed U.S. intention to esiablish Philippine 

independence/ Islands immediately granted lim¬ 
ited self-government 

In one of his early addresses to Congress, President 
WOODROW WILSON Stated that the U.S, must prepare 
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the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, wrcsted from Spain during 
the SPANiSH-AMERiCAN WAR, for independence “as 
steadily as the way can be cleared.” Despite consider¬ 
able opposition to Wilson’s plan, Congress in 1916 
pas.sed the Jones Act, sponsored by Rep, William A. 
Jones of Virginia, which stated the U,S. intention to 
grant the islands their independence “as soon as a sta¬ 
ble government can be established therein.” To this 
end the act provided a Senate and House of Repre¬ 
sentatives to be elected by Filipino citizens, although 
veto power over all legislative enactments still rested 
with the U.S,-appointed governor-general and the 
President of the U.S, The accomplishments of the act 
were considerably eroded during the Admini.stration 
of Governor-General Leonard wood, who set up a 
semimilitary rule from 1921 to 1927, But the Tydings- 
McDufiie Act of 1934 set a timetable for Philippine 
independence, which wa.s granted in 1946. 

JONES COUNTY, SECESSION OF 

Common term for anthConfecleraie activity in 

Jones County, Miss., during Civil War 

In the impoverished “piney woods” region of south¬ 
eastern Mis.sissippi there was scant enthu.siasm for the 
Confederate cause in the civil war. When the inde¬ 
pendent “poor white” farmers of Jones County .sent a 
delegate to the state Sece.ssion Convention and he 
voted against the Union, his constituents burned him 
in effigy. Their independence was turned into active 
hostility by the deprediitions of the Confederate cav¬ 
alrymen sent to maintain order among them, and in 
October, 1863, a farmer and sometime shoemaker, 
Newton (Newt) Knight, organized a guerrilla band of 
fellow farmers and deserters “to fight for our rights 
,,, and protect our families and our property.” Never 
numbering more than 150 men, they skirmished with 
Confederate patrols, raided Confederate ammimition 
trains for arms and worked one another’s cornfields 
under guard, vanishing into the swamps when troops 
were sent to round them up. After the war the group’s 
anti-Confederate exploits grew in the retelling, until 
many believed the county had officially seceded from 
the Confederacy. Ironically, Jones County’s name was 
later changed to jefeerson davls County, in honor of 
the Confederate president. 

JONES-WHITE ACT (su Merchant Marine A cts) 

mim, Scott (IS68M917) 

Megro composer/ Wrote “Maple leaf Rag ," 

1899; folk opera, Treemonislia, 1911 

A number of Scott Joplin’s compositions bear the fol¬ 
lowing plaintive.notation; “Notice. Do not play this 
piece fast, It is never right to play ‘Ragtime’ fast.” 
Joplin viewed ragtime as a serious musical form, but 
to his sorrow most of his contemporaries saw it as 
crude entertainment to be played as fast and loudly as 
possible, Texa.s-born (1868) Joplin, a Negro, taught 


himself to play the piano as a child and studied music 
at a Missouri college, In 1899 he composed his first hit, 
the “Maple Leaf Rag,” This and other ragtime com¬ 
positions made him a relatively wealthy man, but his 
efforts to gain acceptance for ragtime as a serious mu¬ 
sical form were doomed to failure, After moving to 
Harlem in 1909, Joplin composed a folk opera, Tree- 
monisha (1911), in the ragtime idiom, Produced at his 
own expense in 1915, the opera was a critical failure. 
Despondentand all but forgotten, Joplin died in 1917 
in a New York mental hospital, 

mmjm, David Starr (1851-mi) 

Biologist, ichlhyologist/ I'ir.n presidenl of Stan¬ 
ford V., 18914918/ IFra/cThe Fishes of North 

and Middle America, m6-mt} 

Born on a farm in upstate New York in 1851, David 
Starr Jordan, very early in life, became interested in 
the flora and fauna surrounding him, in 1869 he won 
a scholarship to Cornell University, where he proved 
himself so brilliant a biologist that he wa.s appointed 
an instructor while still a junior, From 1879 to 1884 
Jordan headed the natural science department at In¬ 
diana University and then became university presi¬ 
dent (i885--91), He later served as the first president 
of Stanford University (1891-1913) and then as the 
institution’s chancellor (1913-16), One of the most 
renowned ichthyologists in the U.S,, Jordan published 
(1896-1900) a monumental four-volume study, The 
Fishes of North and Middle America. He also cam¬ 
paigned for world peace and in his War's Afiernuiik 
(1914) contended that war reverses the process of nat¬ 
ural selection by killing the ablest men and leaving (he 
weakest to propagate. Jordan retired from Stanford 
in 1916 but continued writing until his death in 1931. 

JOSEPH, CHIEF (c. 1840M904) 

Nee Perci Indian leader/ Led band in futile flight 

toward Canada, 1877 

On Oct. 5, 1877., with his war chiefs dead and his 
women and children freezing in the Montana moun¬ 
tains, Chief Joseph of the Nez Pered surrendered to 
Gen. OLIVER o. Howard and spoke to the captors he 
had so long eluded; "Hear me, my chiefs, ,1 am tired. 
My heart is sick and sad. From where the sun now 
stands, I will fight no more forever,” Joseph had never 
wanted to fight at all, Born, about 1840 in Oregon’s 
Wallowa Valley, the ancestral home of hi.s Nez Perc6 
band, he was not a war chief but a peacemaker, In 
1877, when his Nez Pered were ordered by the Gov¬ 
ernment to cede their lands and move to Idaho’,s Lap- 
wai Reservation, Jo.seph reluctantly prepared to leave 
peacefully. But in early June some of his young men 
slipped out of camp and murdered 20 whites, Fearing 
military reprisals, Jo.seph and his entire band—some 
200 warriors and twice as many women and children-- 
fled northeastward, hoping to join shtino bull's 
Sioux who were then in Canada, For nearly three 
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months Joseph conducted a masterly rearguard ac¬ 
tion, traveling some 1600 miles through Idaho and 
Montana and fighting 13 battles with 10 separate U.S. 
Army units before he was finally trapped in Mon¬ 
tana’s Bear Paw Mountains, only 30 miles from the 
Canadian border, and surrendered to Howard, Jo¬ 
seph’s 418 remaining people (89 warriors and 329 
women and children) were eventually returned to 
Idaho; he himself was sent to a reservation in Wash¬ 
ington, where he died in 1904. 

See Alvin M. Josephy, Jr.; Patriot Chiefs; A Chronicle 
of American Indian Resistance. 

JOURNALISM (see Magazines; Newspapers; 

Radio; Television) 

iWAE, Theodore Dehone (1826-1868) 

Construction engineer/ “Father" of transconti¬ 
nental railroad 

After working for some years as a construction engi¬ 
neer for several New England railroads, Connecticut- 
born (1826) Theodore Judah moved to California in 
1852 to become chief engineer for the Sacramento 
Valley Railroad. He already was obsessed with the 
dream of building a transcontinental railroad and in 
I860 announced that he had discovered a practical 
route for rails through California’s Sierra Nevadas. 
The next year he joined leland Stanford, collis 
HUNTINGTON and other investors in forming the Cen¬ 
tral Pacific Railroad Co, After helping obtain aid for 
the road (see pacific railroad act), Judah began the 
initial track-laying effort in 1863. That same year Ju¬ 
dah became disillusioned by the financial schemes of 
Stanford and Huntington and headed for New York, 
hoping to find investors who would buy control of the 
Central Pacific for him, But he caught yellow fever 
and died in New York in 1863 at age 37, six years be¬ 
fore his “dream railroad” became a reality. 

JUDAISM 

First group of Jewish immigrants arrived New 
Amsterdam, 1654/ By end of 18th century nearly 
SQOOJews in U.S./ German Jews arrived in large 
numbers, mid-19ih century/ Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations (Reform Judaism) 
founded, 1873/ Conservative Judaism took 
shape, 1880s/ Orthodox Jews arrivedin hundreds 
of thousands, I880s-I920s/ Resurgence of Jew¬ 
ish consciousne.ss, post- W. W. IIperiod/ About six 
million Jews in U.S., 1970s 

The first wave of Jewish immigration to North Amer¬ 
ica began with the arrival of 23 Jewish refugees from 
Brazil at New Amsterdam in. 1654. These were Se¬ 
phardic Jews, whose ancestors had lived for many 
generations in Spain and Portugal, Banished from 
both of those countries during the Inquisition of the 
15tli and 16th centuries, some Sephardic Jews fled to 
South America. But the Inquisition followed them 


there and eventually they fled again—this time to the 
Dutch colonies in America. The Sephardic Jews 
brought with them their distinctive form of traditional 
observance. Each community was a closely knit unit 
that looked on its synagogue not only as a place of 
prayer but as a meeting place and school. The com¬ 
munity leaders were not rabbis but prosperous busi¬ 
nessmen, Following the conquest of New Amsterdam 
by the British, Sephardic communities spread to other 
Colonial cities, By the end of the 18th century there 
were nearly 3000 Jews in the U.S,, most of them Se¬ 
phardim clustered in Eastern Seaboard cities, The 
largest concentration was the estimated 500 Jews of 
Charleston, S.C. 

The wave of Sephardic immigration ended with the 
Napoleonic wars of the early 19th century, When im¬ 
migration resumed after the final defeat of Napoleon 
in 1815, it was a very different kind of Jew who ap¬ 
peared on the American scene. This was the Ashke¬ 
nazic, or German, Jew and this group brought with it 
the Reform movement already established in Ger¬ 
many. The Reformers sought to modernize the tradi¬ 
tional practice of Judaism by eliminating many rituals 
that were, in their view, irrelevant in the modern 
world. Under the direction of such dynamic rabbis as 
ISAAC MAYER WISE, founder of Reform Judaism in 
America, the Reform Jews soon dominated American 
Jewish life, 

By 1880 there were 250,000 Jews in the United 
States. Most had followed the flow of American pop¬ 
ulation westward and there were few Western cities 
that did not have their Jewish community. It was in 
one of these Western cities, Cincinnati, Ohio, that 
Rabbi Isaac Mayer Wise formed the parent body of 
the Reform movement, the Union of American He¬ 
brew Congregations, in 1873. Under Wise’s leader¬ 
ship the Reform movement founded the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati in 1875. 

But , already a groundswell of reaction had begun. 
Some of the traditional Jews who had at first em¬ 
braced the Reform movement had become disturbed 
over the increasing assimilation of American Jews—a 
trend accented by the founding of the humanistic 
Ethical Culture Society by a Reform Jew in 1876. 
Under the direction of Sabato Morais, a Sephardic 
rabbi from Philadelphia, 11 Jewish congregations 
broke away from the Reform movement to form the 
Conservative movement with the purpose of returning 
to a more traditional adherence to Judaic law, 

Even as the Conservatives were establishing their 
position, the third and largest wave of Jewish immi¬ 
gration had begun, The Russian pogroms of 1881 and 
1882—in which thousands of Jews were killed or up¬ 
rooted—triggered a mass exodus of Jews from East¬ 
ern Europe. By 1900 a half million of them had 
flooded into such port cities as New York, Baltimore 
and Boston. With no knowledge of the English lan¬ 
guage or American customs, and crowded into teem¬ 
ing slums such as that on New York City’s Lower East 
Side, these newest Jewish immigrants would un- 
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doubtedly have suffered far greater privations than 
they did but for the assistance of established Jewish 
groups, Through numerous organizations such as the 
Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society and b’nai b’rith, and 
out of a tradition of mutual help rooted in the Jewish 
religion and strengthened by centuries of persecution, 
the established American Jewish community pro¬ 
vided .shelter, clothes, financial help, education and a 
multitude of other .services to the new arrivals from 
Eastern Europe. Most of these new immigrants 
brought with them a strongly traditional religious be¬ 
lief that became known, in the United Stales, as 
Orthodox Judaism, It is to this Eastern European 
group that most present-day Jews trace their ancestry. 
The leaderle.ss East European Jews were embraced 
by the newly formed Conservatives, who undertook 
the task of training English-speaking Orthodox rabbis 
for the newcomers. For this purpose the Conservatives 
brought from Engjand a di.stingui.shed Jewish educa¬ 
tor, SOLOMON .soHHCHTiiR, to head their Jewish Theo¬ 
logical SeminaryInNew York City. Under Schechter’s 
direction, the Conservative.s—their ranks .swollen by 
Eastern Europeans who found Conservatism a com¬ 
fortable alternative to Orthodoxy—formally came 
together as the United Synagogue of America in 1913. 

With the end of mass immigration in the 1920s 
American Jews began the slow process of a.ssimilation 
that appeared to threaten the survival of Judaism in 
the U.S, Bu t two events were to reverse the trend. The 
first of these was the massacre of millions of Jews by 
Nazi Germany in World War II; the second was the 
founding of the state of Israel in 1948, These two 
events, only a few years apart, sparked a remarkable 
revival of Jewish consciousne,ss in America. Most 
Jews of all three branches—as, well as nonreligious 
Jews—embraced the modern Zionist movement, the 
belief that Jews are a nation and that the Jewish 
homeland is Lsrael, " 

By the early 1970.S there were some six million Jews 
in the U.S. About one milJion were Orthodox, 1.5 
million were Conservative and 1.2 million were Re¬ 
form. The remainder were without affiliation. 

iVW^GmitParmeie {1803-1873) 

Missmar)!, admer to Hamiian government/ 

Saved islands from take-over by foreign traders, 

, mos 

After practicing medicine with his father in Paris, 
N.y., where he had been born in 1803, Gerdt P, Judd, 
in 1826, decided to become a medical missionary. The 
next year he left for the Hawaiian Islands (see 
HAWAII) to take up his new work. There Judd quickly 
learned the native tongue, acquainted himself with 
Hawaiian customs and gradually assumed a role as 
adviser to Kameharaeha III. In 1843 the king made 
Judd his secretary of state for foreign afl'airs, and in 
this role the American formulated a new Hawaiian 
national policy that strengthened the monarchy and 
united the far-flung islanders into a working political 


union. The plan saved Hawaiian independence, 
which had been threatened by the influx of foreign 
traders, In 1853 Judd returned to mis.sionary work but 
retained an active intere.st in the government until his 
death in 1873. 

JUDICIAL CIRCUITS (see Courts, Federal) 
JUDICIAL REVIEW 

Power of Federal courts to declare legislative acts 
unconstitutional/ First act of Congress invali¬ 
dated, 1803/ First state law voided, 1810/ More 
than 260 Federal and state laws struck down 
sincel803 

The highly original American institution of a.supreme 
judiciary with power to pass judgment on laws en¬ 
acted by legislatures probably found its precedent 
during the Colonial period, when the British Privy 
Council had the authority to invalidate acts of the 
Colonial assemblies. However, the u.s. constitution 
does not clearly provide for judicial review. Article III 
merely states: “The judicial Power of the United 
States shall be vested in one supreme Court, and in 
such other inferior Courts as the Congress may.., 
establish.” In 1789 Congress passed the first of the 
JUDICIARY ACTS, Creating the system of federal 
COURTS. Section 25 of that measure seems to imply 
that the Supreme Court can declare state and Federal 
laws unconstitutional, and this is the way it has always 
been interpreted. 

In 1803 MARBURY v. MADISON became the first case 
in which the Supreme Court declared an act of Con¬ 
gress unconstitutional, with Chief Justice john mar¬ 
shall declaring that “a law repugnant to the Consti¬ 
tution is void.” And in 1810, in fletchbr v. peck, the 
high court invalidated a state law on constitutional 
grounds, From 1803 to 1970,52 acts of Congress were 
declared unconstitutional by the court, and more than 
200 state statutes were similarly struck down. 

Until the late 1930s the court usually overruled 
efforts by Congress and the states to regulate business, 
And during the 1933-36 period the Supreme Court 
held 12 pieces of new deal legislation unconstitu¬ 
tional, triggering President franklin d, roosevelt’s 
proposal to reorganize the court. But late in 1937 the 
court reversed itself and approved several key New 
Deal measures that greatly broadened Congress' 
power over the economy, In the post-World War II 
years, the court’s use of its power of judicial review 
had a profound influence on American society and 
politics. In BROWN v, board of education (1954) the 
court, in effect, declared school segregation unconsti¬ 
tutional, while in baker v, carr (1962), it instituted 
a series of decisions that- affirmed the “one man, one 
vote” principle in stateiand national elections, 

Jee Leo P/e/e/',’This Honorable Court. 

JUDICIARY (see Courts, Federal,^ Courts, State! 
Supreme Court, U,S,) 


JUDICIARY ACTS 

Act of 1789 created Federal court system in ac¬ 
cordance with mandate of Constitution/ Act of 
1801 reorganued courts, expanding number of 
circuit courts/Acts of1869,1891,1929 expanded 
court system to meet growing needs of judiciary 

Although Article III of the Constitution defined the 
limits of Federal judicial power, it left to Congress the 
actual creation and organization of the Federal 
courts, as well as the responsibility for establishing 
relationships between state, and Federal jurisdictions, 
In 1789 the first Congress, passed the Judiciary Act, 
which established the supreme court (then with six 
justices), three circuit courts and 13 Federal district 
courts, (See courts, federal.) The act also attached 
to each district court a U.S, attorney and deputies to 
serve as Federal prosecutors and U.S. marshals to 
serve as Federal police. An Attofney General (see 
justice, department of) was also to be appointed to 
represent the U,S. in the Supreme Court and to coun¬ 
sel the Federal department heads, 

■ In 1801, after the democratic-republicans swept 
the elections, the lame-duck federalist party 
rushed through a new Judiciary, Act reducing to five 
the number of Supreme Court justices, creating 10 
new district and 16 new circuit, court judgeships and 
increasing the number of marshals, attorneys and 
clerks. Outgoing President john adams filled the,new 
judgeships with Federalists—the so-called “midnight 
judges,” because the President was said to have stayed 
up until that hour feverishly signing commissions be¬ 
fore his term of ofiice expired. In 1802 the Democratic- 
Republican Congress repealed the Federalist meas¬ 
ure—thus restoring the Supreme Court to six 
judges—and established six circuit courts, each to be 
pre.sided over by a Supreme Court justice and district 
court judges. (The number of justices on the highest 
court.: continued to change during much of the :19th 
century; seven in 1807; nine in 1837; ten in 1863; 
seven in 1866. In 1869 Congress again increased the 
size of the court to nine, the present number.) 

A number of Judiciary Acts followed, An 1869 
measure relieved the Supreme Court justices of much 
of their circuit court responsibility by authorizing the 
appointment of nine circuit court judges. In ,1891 a 
U.S, court of appeals, ranking next to the U.S, Su¬ 
preme Court, was established for each circuit in the 
country; in 1929; the number of these appellate courts 
was set at 10, and in 1948 increased to 11. (The old 
circuit courts had been abolished by the Judiciary Act 
of 1911 because their jurisdiction increasingly over¬ 
lapped that.of the district.courts.),In 1937 President 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT, in an effort to secure judicial 
approval of new deal measures, created a political 
storm by offering legislation to increase the number of 
Supreme Court justices so thathe could gain a major¬ 
ity, of like-minded justices on the higff court. The 
measure was summarily rejected by the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee. , 


JUDSON, EdwardZane Carroll (1823-1886) 

Dime novelist, political agitator/ A founder of 

Know-Nothing Party, 1852/ Promoted career 

of Buffalo Bill 

Hero and scoundrel, showman and scamp, Edward 
Z. C. Judson’s life was as extraordinary as anything he 
imagined in his dime novels, a form to which he con¬ 
tributed under the pen name Ned Buntline, New 
York-born (1823), Judson joined the Navy while still 
a youngster and in 1838 was commissioned a mid¬ 
shipman for an act of heroism when a boat capsized. 
After resigning from the Navy in 1842, he began writ¬ 
ing sensational fiction, producing some 400 books and 
stories over the years. A man of awesome strength, 
Judson killed a man in Tennessee in 1846 and was ac¬ 
tually strung up by an avenging mob, only to be cut 
down while still alive. When the grand jury did not 
indict him, he went to New York, where he published 
a superpatriolic newssheet. In. 1849 Judson led the 
anti-British astor place riot, for which he was sen¬ 
tenced to a year in prison, and in the early 1850s he 
helped organize the antiforeign American (know- 
nothing) party. After the Civil War he met wil¬ 
liam FREDERICK CODY, whom he nicknamed Buffalo 
Bill. Judson celebrated Cody’s career in several dime 
novels and wrote a highly successful play for him in 
which Cody appeared in 1872. In his later life Judson 
made his home in Stanford, N.Y., where he died in 
1886, 

JUKES, THE 

Pseudonym for family whose history was used to 
assert mheritahility of criminal tendencies' 

In 1874 Richard L. Dugdale, an investigator for the 
Prison Association , of New York, encountered, six 
blood relatives behind bars in one upstate New York 
prison. Intrigued by the apparent coincidence, he 
looked into their backgrounds. His findings were 
stunning: Out of 29 close male relatives of the prison¬ 
ers, 17 had arrest records, and 15 of them had served 
prison sentences. He, also discovered that more than 
half the women in the family were prostitutes, Tracing 
the, family records back to 18th-century America, 
Dugdale found an appalling record of criminality, 
imbecility and shiftlessness in this one clan, which he 
called the “Jukes,” Dugdale believed that his flndings 
—The Jukes, a Study in Crime, Pauperism, Disease and 
Heredity, published in 1884-demonstrated the im 
heritability of criminal traits, but many modern so¬ 
ciologists fault him for giving insufficient weight, to 
cultural factors as the basis of antisocial behavior. 

JULIAN, George Washington (1817-1899) 

Abolitionist/ Free Soil and Republican con¬ 
gressman from Ini, 1849-51,1861-71 

Beginning his political life as a wHioin his native In¬ 
diana, George Washington Julian professed strong 
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abolitionist sentiments that propelled him toward 
the FREE SOIL PARTY ill the late 1840s, and it was as a 
Free Soiler that he entered Congress in 1849. 
Although he was defeated for a second term, his elo¬ 
quence in behalf of the antislavery cause catapulted 
him into the Free Soil vice-presidential nomination in 
1852. Upon its formation in the mid-1850s, Julian 
joined the repuelican party and in the 1860 elec¬ 
tions was returned to Congress, where he quickly be¬ 
came a leader of the radical republicans. As a 
member of the important committee on the con¬ 
duct OF THE WAR, he frequently criticized President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN for Ms hesitation concerning 
emancipation. (See .emancipation proclamation.) 
In the post-GiviL war era Julian became one of the 
strongest advocates of a harsh reconstruction pol¬ 
icy in the South and helped draw up impeachment 
proceedings against President Andrew johrson in 
1867. Deniedrenomination in 1870, Julian spent most 
of his remaining years writing on politics and died in 
Indiana in 1899, age 82. 

JULLIARD V. GREENMAN Legal Tender 
Cases) 

JUNIOR COLLEGES (see Colleges, Junior) 

JUNIUS, LETTERS OF 

Essays attacking George Ilfs government, Brit¬ 
ish coercion of Colonies/ Published in England, 
1769-72 

On Jan. 21,1769, the first of 69 scathing political at¬ 
tacks on the Tory government and George HI were 
published in the London Public Advertiser. The essays, 
signed with the name “Junius” and written in the 
years just before the revolutionary war, opposed 
coercion of the American Colonies and exposed cor¬ 
ruption in Parliament and at Court, Special invective 
was directed to the prime minister, the Duke of Graf¬ 
ton, who was referred to as “the most formidable 
minister ever employed under a limited monarch to 
accomplish the ruin of a free people.” The letters also 
supported the views of British politician John Wilkes, 
who may have been in collusion with groups of 
American revolutionaries, such as the sons of 
liberty. The letters, published until 1772, created a 
stir in London, and the government made great, but 
futile, efforts to learn the identity of the writer or 
writers. There is still no definite proof of authorship. 

JUNTO CLUB (THE JUNTO) 

''Mutual improvement” club founded by Benja¬ 
min Franklin in Philadelphia, 1727/ Formed 
first fire department andpolice force in Colonies/ 
Supported formation of American Philosophical 
Society, 1743 

In 1727 benjamin franklin organized a “mutual im¬ 
provement” club in Philadelphia that was part frater¬ 


nity, part di.scu.ssion group. Called the Junto Club and 
popularly known as The Junto, its membership was 
originally restricted to 12 ofFranklin’s friends and in¬ 
cluded some of the best minds in the city. In 1731 
under Franklin’s leadership, the club formed the first 
subscription library in the Colonies and later the first 
fire department and police force. At Franklin’s behest 
the group lent its influential .support in 1743 to the 
formation of the American i>hilo.sopiiic:al society, 
the first American learned society, with which the 
Junto eventually merged, The club also backed a 
pamphlet by Franklin which led to the founding of an 
academy in 1751, an institution that grew into the 
university of penn.syi.vania. 

JUSTICE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Cabinet-level department of Federal Giwern- 
ment/ Pleaded by Attorney General/ Esi., IPJO, 
to handle Government's rapidly growing legal 
affairs 

Since the formation of the Federal Government in 
1789, the nation has had an Attorney General, but he 
had no departmental responsibilities until 1870, when 
Congress created the Department of Justice. The 
duties of the Attorney General in the early yeans were 
light: arguing cases before the U.S, Supreme Court 
and giving legal advice to the President and to Cabi- 
iietmembers. Legal problems ari.sing during and after 
the CIVIL war, wbich signaled the rapid development 
of nationwide industries, made heavy demands on the 
Attorney General and convinced Congre.ss that a De¬ 
partment of Justice was needed to handle the Gov¬ 
ernment’s legal affairs. Under the 1870 act creating 
the department, the Attorney General was, for the 
first time, given full authority over the U.S, atKrrneys 
and Federal marshals throughout the country. To 
allow the Attorney General more time for adminis¬ 
trative duties, the office of the Solicitor General was 
organized to argue cases in the Supreme Court. 

From its rather modest beginnings, the Department 
of Justice has grown into an organization of more than 
47,000 employee.s. Directly under the Attorney Gen¬ 
eral are a Deputy Attorney General, the Solicitor 
General and the Legal Counsel (an Assistant Aitorr 
ney General), who prepares the formal opinions of 
the department. There are seven divisions of the De¬ 
partment of Justice, each headed by an Assistant At¬ 
torney General, These are: Antitrust, Civil, Civil 
Rights, Criminal, Land and National Resources, Tax 
and Administrative. There are also five bureaus 
within the department: the federai. bureau of 
INVE.STIGATION, the Biircau of Prisons, the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization Service, the Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration and the Law Enforcement 
A.ssistance Administration. 

Although the Department of Justice is charged with 
the enforcement of Federal law, the manner in which 
it carries out this most important of its fimetions usu¬ 
ally reflects the philosophy of the current President 
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JUVENILE COURTS 


and his Attorney General. Thus antitrust prosecutions 
were pressed with particular vigor during the Admin¬ 
istrations of Presidents Theodore roosevelt, wil¬ 
liam H. TAFT, WOODROW WILSON and FRANKLIN D, 
ROOSEVELT, but such suits Were relatively few during 
the Administrations of warren g, harding, Calvin 
cooLiDGE and Herbert hoover. During the Admin¬ 
istration of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the de¬ 
partment was also heavily involved in defending new 
DEAL laws before the Supreme Court and supporting 
the President’s hotly debated court reorganization 
bill, The Civil Rights Division was kept busy during 
the mid-1960s when Attorneys General Robert f, 
KENNEDYf 1961 -64), N icholas deB, Katzenbach (1964- 
66 ) and Ramsey Clark (1966-69) made the de¬ 
partment not merely the agent for upholding the letter 
of the law but, in matters concerning the establish¬ 
ment of minority rights (see civil rights acts), an 
agent of social change, A less active role infills area 
was followed by President richard m, nixon’s first 
Attorney General, John mitchell (1969-72). 

JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 

Colonial justices had jurisdiction over small 
claims, trespass cases involving slaves/ Trying 
minor traffic offenses, performing marriage cere¬ 
mony most common duties, 1970s 

The office of justice of the peace originated in 14th- 
century England and was perpetuated in the towns of 
America by the English Colonists. In South Carolina 
and Massachusetts justices tried cases involviiig tres¬ 
pass and debts and small claims of less than 40 shil¬ 
lings, In Virginia matters involving less than “one 
hogshead of tobacco” were placed under their juris¬ 
diction, while in North Carolina they held exclusive 
jurisdiction in cases regarding slaves. Today the public 
is mo.st familiar with the town justice as the man who 
tries minor traffic infractions and performs civil mar¬ 
riage ceremonies. Although New York State’s IPs re¬ 
ceive a salary and remit any fines or fees collected to 
(he sfate, which returns a percentage to the towns, jus¬ 
tices usually draw their earnings from the fines and 
fees they impose. In most states the office is elective, 

JUSTIN MORGAN (see Morgan, Justin) 

JUVENILE COURTS 

' Fhtjuvenile court est, Chicago, 1899, to provide' 
for children in trouble with law/ U.S, Supreme 
Court, in Gault case, 1967, demanded greater' 
protection for juveniles/ Court denied children ' 
jury trials, 1971 

Until the late 19th century, the child who committed 
a crime generally was treated as an ordinary criminal, 


and the treatment was usually punitive, Then, in 1899, 
the first juvenile court was established in Chicago 
under an Illinois law decreeing that a child who broke 
the law was not to be looked upon as a criminal but 
as a ward of the state, subject to the care and guidance 
of a special court. In 1901 the juvenile court of 
Denver, Colo., was set up under Judge ben lindsey 
and won nationwide attention for its humane treat¬ 
ment of children, Other states soon began organizing 
juvenile courts to handle children’s cases-a minor 
generally being defined as a boy or a girl 16 years of 
age or younger, 

The juvenile courts provided for a private hearing 
before a judge to protect a minor from damaging 
publicity. Probation officers investigated each child, 
looking into family situations and giving guidance to 
keep an offender out of future trouble. 

But in recent years the juvenile or family courts in 
big cities have been hampered by lack of sufficient 
trained personnel to cope with the alarming rise in the 
number of cases (from 280,000 nationally in 1950 to 
more than a million in the early 1970s). The deluge of 
cases resulted in a perfunctory handling of children— 
many being jailed indiscriminately or released with¬ 
out proper supervision, 

In the late 1960s about 100,000 children were in ju¬ 
venile correctional institutions-or in prisons also 
housing adults—and an estimated 67 percent of those 
sent to institutions committed such serious crimes 
after release as robberyj rape and murder. In many 
states “incorrigible” children could still be impris¬ 
oned on a petition of a parent or a school or police 
official—after a brief hearing before a judge and 
without benefit of counsel—for such ofl'enses as play¬ 
ing hooky, running away from home, being “hard to 
handle” or simply being judged likely to fall “into evil 
ways.” : 

In 1967 the U.S. Supreme Court took a hard look 
at conditions in juvenile courts, ruling in the Gault 
case that a child charged with an offense was entitled 
to a fair trial and emphasizing that “neither the 14th 
Amendment nor the Bill of Rights is for adults alone,” 
But the Gault , decision was denounced and then ig¬ 
nored in many states, and in 1971 the Supreme Court 
backtracked, holding that children do not have a con¬ 
stitutional right to a jury trial. The court majority 
agreed that while the system of juvenile courts may 
fall far short of perfection, the requirement of a jury 
trial could “put an end to what has been the idealistic 
prospector an intimate, informal protective proceedii 
ing” necessary in treating juvenile offenders. Defeat 
in the Supreme Court sent reformers back to cam¬ 
paigning for changes in the states’ juvenile courts, 
which, they charged, often allow a child to be jailed 
for conduct that would not lead even to the arrest of 
an.adult. 
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msm,Henryl{m2-m7) ■ 

Industrialist/ W,W. IIshipbuilder/Built ernpire 

in Steel, aluminum, cem ent, resort developtnen t 

In the :1930s Flenry J. Kaiser was called "the new 
deal’s businessman” because he did so much work 
for the Federal Government-including heading the 
company that built the vast Boulder Dam on the Gol’ 
orado River, which was completed two years ahead of 
schedule, During world war ii Kaiser’s West Coast 
plants made notable contributions to the war effort, 
producing planes, military vehicles and, in Kaiser’s 
seven shipyards, almost one-fourth of the nation’s en¬ 
tire wartime output of merchant shipping, ' 

Born in New York State in 1882, Kaiser began his 
career as a photographer, He moved to Spokane, 
Wash,, in 19G6, worked for a hardware concern, then 
joined a construction firm: there in 1912. Within two 
years hd had formed his own company, which entered 
the road-paving business in the Far West and was 
soon a leader in its field. He moved his headquarters 
to Oakland, Cal, in 1921, and during the 19^8 and 
early 1940s Kaiser’s companies helped build the Bon¬ 
neville, Grand Coulee and Shasta dams and the San 
Francisco-Oakland Bridge. After the war he formed 
the $ 17-billion Kaiser Industries, a mammoth enter¬ 
prise involving steel, aluminum, chemical, cement 
and resort development. His effort in 1941-53 to be¬ 
come a major automobile manufacturer failed, but he 
anticipated the now booming small-car market with 
his ill-fated "Henry J," and Kaiser’s Willys Motors 
developed the “Jeep” commercial vehicle, Kaiser 
died at one of his resort developments in Hawaii in 
1967, 

MlB,Mann {Bmn ieKalh) {1721-1780) 

German-born Revolutionary War general/ 

/fatally wounded at Battle of Camden, 1780 

A German-born (1721) peasant who rose to brigadier 
general in the French army, Johann Kalb made his 
first trip to America in 1768 as a spy for the French: 
his mission, to investigate the likelihood of revolt in 
the British Colonies. When the revolutionary war 
did come, he returned to America to cast his lot with 
the rebels, and in 1777 Congress appointed the self- 


styled “Baron de Kalb” a major general in the conti¬ 
nental army, Kalb was with oeorge Washington at 
Valley Forge (1777-78), and in 1780 he received his 
first command, a division of 1300 men, InApril-June, 
1780, he made an arduous march from New Jersey to 
the Carolinas and joined Gen. horatio gates in the 
Camden Campaign. Gates, ignoring Kalb’s sound 
advice, mismanaged his forces, which crumbled 
under the British onslaught led by Gen, Charles 
CORNWALLIS, Eleven times wounded in the battle as 
he tried to rally ,the men under his command, Kalb 
was captured by the British, and died on Aug, 19, 


Swedish scientist/ Sent to American Colonies to 
study natural history of region, 1748/Published 
findings in Travels into North America, 1761 

A student of the great botanist Carolus Linnaeus, 
Swedish-born (1716) Peter Kalm was sent to the 
American Colonies by the Swedish government in 
1748 to study the natural history and agriculture of the 
North American continent. For three years he trav¬ 
eled, and in 1761 he published his observations in his 
monumental Thavels into North America. Dealing pri¬ 
marily with the botany-of the region, it was the first 
such account published by a trained scientist, In hi.s 
book, which was translated into English in 1771, 
Kalm also showed considerable insight into the na¬ 
tional character of the Americans, whose enthusiasm 
for the country he shared. The Americans and their 
"riches,” Kalm Wrote, have increased so much, "they 
almost vie with Old England,” He also prophe.sied 
that the Colonies “would be able to form a state by 
themselves^..entirely independent.” Kalm died in 
Sweden in 1779. , , ,, 

See Brooke Hindle; The Pursuit ofScieiice in Revolu- 
tionary America, ^ , 

KANAGAWA, TREATY OF (7554) 

: Ppct opening Japan to Western trade/ Negotiaied 
by Com, Matthew Perry, March, 1854, at Kana- 
gawa, Japan 

In 1853 Com, mahhew perry, entrusted by President 
MILLARD FILLMORE With the mlsslon of Opening trade 


with Japan which for centuries had refused to allow 
foreigners on its shores, anchored a squadron in 
Tokyo Bay. (See japan-u.s. relations.) Threatening 
(0 use force if necessary to deliver letters from Fill¬ 
more, Perry turned over the documents to emissaries 
of the emperor and then sailed'away, promising to 
come backfor a reply. When he returned in February, 

1854, with an even greater show of force, the Japanese 
agreed to a treaty Opening Japan to U.S, commerce, 
and so ended Japan’s hermitic existence. Signed at the 
fishing village of Kanagawa (now part of the indus¬ 
trial port of Yokohama), the Treaty of Kanagawa 
opened two Japanese ports, Shimoda and Hakodate, 
to American ships for trade and supplies and allowed 
the U.S. to' establish a consulate. Trade was further 
expanded by the persuasive powers of the first U.S, 
consul; TOWNSEND HARRIS, who arrived in Japan in 

1855. 

See A. Whitney Griswold: The Far Eastern Policy of 
the United States. 

KANSAS, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 34th .state, 1861/ Area, 
82,264 sq. mi./Pop.,2,249,011 {1970)/ Capital, 
Topeka/ First explored by Coronado, 1541/ Be¬ 
came territory, 1854/'Leading,wheat-producing 
stale in nation since 1900/ Industries such as' 
food processing, aircraft, petroleum, h elium ex¬ 
panded after W.W. II 

At the exact geographical center of the continental 
UB, lies Kansas, whose endlessly rolling wheatfields 
have long made it one of the nation’s chief agricul¬ 
tural areas. The first European to visit the region was 
probably Francisco Vdsquez de Coronado (see Cor¬ 
onado’s EXPEDITION), who claimed the region for 
Spain in 1541, hoping to discover fabulous treasures 
in file area, Insteadhefound “crooked-necked oxen” 
(buffalo), “soil rich and black and well-watered,” and 
warlike Indian tribes such as the Wichitas, the Osages, 
the Pawnees and the Kansas, “the People of the South 
Wind,” from whom the state takes its name. Other 
Spanish explorers followed, including Juan de^Onate 
(see„ Plate’s explorations); it was the Spaniards 
who introduced the horse to the Plains Indians, revo¬ 
lutionizing,their way of life, The region later became 
important to the French in the fur trade, although 
it was still largely unexplored when the U.S. obtained 
most of Kansas-^plus vast other territory—in the 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE of 1803, . 

During the first half of the I9th century only a few 
trappers and traders ventured into Kansas; as part of 
the so-called Great American Desert, the region was 
deemed unsuitable for white habitation and the main 
communities were forts established to keep an eye on 
the Indians, who had been assigned most of the terri¬ 
tory by treaty in 1817, Fort Leavenworth was built iji 
1827, Fort Scott in 1842 and Fort Riley in: 1853, when 
the population of Kansas consisted of about 800 white 
settlers, 700 soldiers and 34,000 Indians. ■ ' 



Um,Peter {1716-1779) 


In 1854 Kansas was made a territory by the kan- 
sas-nebraska ACT. The act provided that residents of 
each of the territories decide the issue of slavery 
themselves. Proslavery settlers rushed to Kansas to 
found communities at Leavenworth and Atchison; 
free staters'took up the challenge and raced to popu¬ 
late the territory with antislavery voters, settling at 
Lawrence and Topeka, Guerrilla warfare flared and 
Eastern abolitionists, led by henry ward beecher, 
sent arms to protect antislavery settlers, The strife in 
“Bleeding Kansas” was an all too accurate preview of 
the coming CIVIL war. In 1855 proslavery forces won 
overwhelming control of the territorial legislature— 
with considerable help from armed Missourians who 
crossed the border to stuff’ the ballot boxes. In 1856 
Missouri “Border Ruffians” sacked Lawrence; john 
brown and his followers retaliated by killing five 
proslavery men, (See potawatomi massacre,) A 
convention of proslavery citizens (free staters re¬ 
frained from voting) framed the lecompton consti¬ 
tution' in: 1857, but it was defeated in a referendum 
the next year, In 1859 a convention at Wyandotte 
(later Kansas City) adopted a constitution totally for¬ 
bidding slavery, The constitution was accepted by 
Congress, and in 1861 a free Kansas became the 34th 
state, with its capital at Topeka, 

■ During the Civil War Kansas suffered cruel guer¬ 
rilla raids, chiefly at the liands of Confederate bands 
led by WILLIAM c. quantrilL who burned Lawrence 
and murdered about 150 people in 1863. The next 
year the threat of a Confederate invasion was ended 
by the decisive Union victory at the Battle of : West- 
port, During the war Kansas .sent one-fifth of her 
men—Negro, white and Indian—to the Union 
armies.’ : 

With the end of the war came the railroads, and 
the development of Kansas’ rich prairie lands. The 
first herd'of Texas Longhorn cattle was driven over the 
CHISHOLM TRAIL to the railhead at abilene (later fa¬ 
mous as the boyhood home of: DWIGHT d. Eisen¬ 
hower) in 1867, beginning a cattle boom that 
lasted until the 1880s. Other: rip-roaring cow towns 
grew up along the new railroads, notably Dodge City, 
therlBeautiful, bibulous Babylon of the frontier”; and 
Kansas lawmen such as wild bill hickok and wyatt 
EARP became as famous as their towns, 

• After the cowboys came immigrants of a dozen na¬ 
tionalities, among them the Russo-German Mennon- 
ites (see amish) in 1874, who brought with them a 
hardy winter wheat, Turkey Red, which soon made 
the state one of the nation’s top wheat producers. 
When agricultural prosperity declined in the late 
1800s, many , Kansans joined the agrarian protest 
movement through the National Grange (see 
GR(\Np|, national), and, fire POPULIST party. By 
1900, settlers, had claimed most of the ,state’s farm¬ 
lands, but new, troubles were blowing up , over .the 
Great Plains, The dust bowl, spawned by overplant¬ 
ing during world war l and by the long drought of 
the 1930s, coupled with low farm prices, had forced 
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some 80,000 Kansans out of the state by 1940. But 
with an improved weather cycle and better farming 
methods, much of the land was restored, and the 
demand for produce soared with the start of war in 
Europe. During the world war ii years the state’s 
income from industry—mainly food processing, air¬ 
craft, mining, chemicals, oil, natural gas and helium 
—began to exceed agricultural earnings, and in the 
1970s most of Kansas’ 2,249,071 people received their 
incomes from business and industry, Nevertheless, 
with a trend toward larger, fewer and more mechan¬ 
ized farms,' Kansas has retained its place, as the 
“breadbasket of the nation,” 

KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Founded as trading post in 1800s/ Grew as trade 
and transportation center for Oregon and Santa 
Fe trails/ Second largest city in Mo,/ Pop., 
507,087 [1970] 

About 1800 a French fur trader, Louis Bartholet, set 
up a trading camp near the confluence of the Missouri 
and Kansas rivers. In the early 1820s another post was 
founded nearby and named Westport Landing, At this 
natural transfer point, settlers coming upstream by 
boat outfitted their wagons for the arduous journey 
west over the santa fe trail or Oregon trail, In 
1853 Westport Landing was incorporated as the City 
of Kansas—becoming Kansas City in 1889. (The ad¬ 
jacent town of Kansas City, Kan., was incorporated in 
1859, and the two cities, served by the same transit and 
telephone systems, now form a thriving commercial 
and industrial center.) 

During the border struggles preceding the admis¬ 
sion of KANSAS to the Union in 1861, the area was a 
center of proslavery activity. With the end of the civil 
WAR (1861-65) came the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
from the East,, and with it, prosperity; Kansas City 
quickly became, a major market for cattle and grain. 
Today it is an important winter wheat market, as well 
as a leading transportation center, and ranks second 
in the U.S, in the assembly of cars and trucks. In the 
1930s the city was the bailiwick of political boss 
THOMAS PENDERGAST, Since 1880 it has been the home 
of the nationally known newspaper, the Kansas City 
Star, (See william rockhill nelson.) The second 
largest city in Missouri, Kansas City in 1970 had a 
population of 507,087. 

See A. r/ieodorejBrown.’Frontier Community: Kansas 
City to 1870: 

KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT (7554) 

Repealed Missouri Compromise/ Allowed set¬ 
tlers in new territories of Kan. and Neb. to decide 
whether or not they wanted slavery/ Act led to 
organkation of Republican Party and intensified 
slavery conflict that led to Civil War ' . 

In the early 1850s competition between the North and 
South in Congress over the location of a proposed 


transcontinental railroad grew increasingly intense. 
The South’s congressmen argued that a. Southern 
route was more feasible because it was shorter and 
would pass through territories already politically or¬ 
ganized and attracting settlers. The North’s congress¬ 
men favored a Northern or central route to the West, 
but this area beyond Missouri and Iowa was occupied 
by Indian tribes and unorganized politically. 

Bills drawn up for the organization of Nebraska by 
Illinois Sen. Stephen a. douglas, an advocate of 
Western settlement who wanted a railroad linking 
Chicago with the Pacific, had been thwarted by 
Southerners because the proposed territory lay north 
of the line drawn by the Missouri compromise of 
1820 and hence was barred to slavery, In January, 
1854, Senator Douglas sponsored a new bill which 
sought to win over the South by proposing that the 
settlers themselves should decide whether Nebraska 
Territory would be slave or free. This bill repealed the 
Missouri Compromise by implication, but Southern¬ 
ers insisted that Douglas spell it out for all to sec. 
Douglas responded by amending the bill to that efiect 
and also divided the new territory into Kansas and 
Nebraska. Opponents accused Douglas of favoring 
the South in order to win the Democratic presidential 
nomination in 1856, (jamesbuchananwoh thenom- 
ination and then the Presidency.) 

Passed in the spring of 1854, the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, as historian Bruce Catton wrote, “raised the ar¬ 
gument over slavery to a desperate new intensity.” 
Antislavery senators and congressmen denounced it, 
and some of its Northern opponents met in Wiscon¬ 
sin, recommending the formation of a new republi¬ 
can party to oppose the extension of slavery. The 
act’s passage created what The New York Timesnlkd 
“ineradicable hatred.” Most of the Nebraska settlers 
were Northern in sympathy from the outset. The 
Kansas border, however, was thrown open under 
conditions virtually guaranteeing bloodshed (see 
KANSAS, STATE OF), as both sides girded for battle. 

KASKASKIA 

Illinois village founded by French, 1675/ Key 
British base before American Revolulion/ Cap¬ 
tured by George Rogers Clark, 1778/ Capital of 
Illinois Territory and state, 1809-20/ Virtually 
destroyed by floods, 1910 

The oldest permanent white settlement in the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley, Kaskaskia began as a mission among the 
Kaskaskia Indians, founded by the French Father 
JACQUES marquehe near present Utica, III, in 1675. 
After Kaskaskia was moved to the junction of the 
Mississippi and Okaw rivers about 1700, it became a 
thriving trading post, and in 1720 was fortified, a.s one 
of a chain of forts built by the French to check the 
spread of British settlements.' At the end of the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR in 1763, France ceded Kas- 
kaskia to the British; during the revolutionary war 
it became a base for British-sponsored Indian raid,s on 
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American Colonists in the Ohio Valley. In 1778 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, accompanied by a detach¬ 
ment of 200 backwoodsmen, surprised and captured 
Kaskaskia without firing a shot; it was the first step by 
the Americans toward breaking the British hold on 
the vast northwest territory. The capital of the 
territory (1809-18) and then the state (1818-20) of 
Illinois, Kaskaskia was devastated by floods late in the 
19th century and by 1910 was virtually obliterated. 

KAUFMAN, George S. (1889-1961) 

Playwright, director/ Coauthor of Pulitzer 
Prize-winning Of Thee I Sing, 1952; You Can’t 
Take It with You, 1957; and many other plays 
and musicals 

Coauthor of 44 plays and director of 40, George S. 
Kaufman—who was once called “the funniest man in 
America”—had more hits on Broadway than anyone 
else in theater history. The Pittsburgh-born (1889) wit 
and satirist scored his first success in 1921 with Dulcy, 
a comedy he wrote with Marc Connelly while working 
as a New York Times theater critic, (Kaufman later 
became drama editor.) For the next two decades 
hardly a year passed without at least one hit comedy 
by “the great collaborator” and one of his coauthors. 
Kaufman wrote only one play, The Butter and Egg 
Alan, alone. Among his best-known plays were June 
Moon (1929), with ring lardner; Dinner at Eight 
(1932), with Edna Ferber; the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
You Can’t Take It with You (1936), with moss hart; 
and, also with Hart, The Man Who Came to Dinner 
(1939). In 1932 Kaufman won a Pulitzer Prize for a 
musical spoof of presidential politics, Of Thee I Sing 
(1931), written with Morrie Ryskind and Ira Gersh¬ 
win, Kaufman directed most of his own plays, as well 
as other Broadway productions, and after a hiatus in 
the 1940s, he made a comeback with The Solid Gold 
Cadillac (1953), written with Howard Teichmann, and 
the musical Silk Stockings (1955), with Abe Burrows 
and Leueen MacGrath (Mrs, Kaufman). Kaufman 
died in 1961, 

KEARNY, Stephen Watts (1794-1848) 

General/ Commanded Army of the West in Mex¬ 
ican War/ Clashed with John C, Frimont over 
control of Cal. 

As commander of the Army of the West during the 
MEXICAN WAR, New Jersey-born (1794) Brig, Gen, 
Stephen Watts Kearny conquered New Mexico in 
1846 and set up the new territory’s first civil govern¬ 
ment, He then pushed on to California with 100 dra¬ 
goons, where he was attacked by a superior Mexican 
force and rescued by a relief column sent by Com. 
ROBERTF. STOCKTON, naval commander in California. 
Almost immediately a bitter dispute arose between 
Kearny and Stockton over the chief command in Cal¬ 
ifornia, and Col. john c. friImont, who had been ap¬ 
pointed civil governor by Stockton, refused to obey 


Kearny, Orders from Washington sustained Kearny, 
but even after Frdmont was court-martialed for in¬ 
subordination, he was able to keep up a drumfire of 
criticism against Kearny through his father-in-law, 
Missouri Sen. thomas hart benton.. 

In 1847 Kearny served briefly in Mexico as civil 
governor of Vera Cruz and later Mexico City, but his 
health was soon shattered by a tropical disease, He 
died in St, Louis in 1848. 

KEATING-OWEN ACT (see Child Labor Laws; 
Hammer v. Dagenhart) 

KEELER, James Edward (1857-1900) 

Astronomer/ Made important observations on . 
rings of Saturn and on nebulae 

Illinois-born (1857) James Keeler built his own tele¬ 
scope and observatory at his parents’ Florida home 
while still in his teens. Graduating from Johns hop- 
kins UNIVERSITY in 1881, Keeler later studied under 
leading astronomers in Europe and at Pennsylvania’s 
Allegheny Observatory. In 1891 he succeeded samuel 
p. LANGLEY as director of the obseiwatory and began 
to build a photographic telescope with which lie con¬ 
firmed, in 1895, the theory that the rings of Saturn are 
composed of meteoric particles. From 1898 until his 
death in 1900, Keeler was director of Lick Observa¬ 
tory in California, Here he observed and photo¬ 
graphed vast numbers of previously undiscovered 
nebulae, or faint luminous stars, and concluded that 
the spiral nebula was the normal type. 

YMm, Laura (1826-1875) 

British-born actress, theatrical manager/ Staged 
Our American Cousin at Ford’s Theatre, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., the night President Lincoln was 
assassinated, April 14,1865 

Actress Laura Keene, born Mary Moss in England in 
1826, was already a London stage star when invited in 
1852 by a New York theater manager to come to the 
U.S. She quickly became one of the city’s favorite 
leading ladies, toured for a time with eminent trage¬ 
dian EDWIN BOOTH and in 1856 opened her own New 
York theater, Laura Keene’s Theatre (later the Olym¬ 
pic). Astute manager as well as actress, she attracted 
to her theater such gifted actors as Joseph jefperson. 

Laura Keene’s best-known production was Tom 
Taylor’s comedy, Our American Cousin, in which she 
was playing at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, D.C„ 
on April 14,1865—the fateful performance attended 
by President abraham Lincoln, After the President 
had been shot by john wilkes booth— brother of 
Miss Keene’s former leading man—she is said to have 
held the dying Lincoln’s head in her lap until he was 
carried from the theater. After the Civil War, Miss 
Keene’s theatrical career declined, and she wrote 
plays, lectured and even edited an arts magazine in 
attempts to restore her fortunes, She died in 1873. 
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KEFAUVER,£s/es [Carey Estes) [1903-1963) 

Political leader/ Democratic congressman from 
Venn,, 1939-49/ U.S, senator, 1949-63/ Headed 
Senate investigation of organized crime, 1950- 
51/ Vice-presidential candidate, 1956 

When Democrat Estes Kefauver ran for the Senate in 
1948, his archenemy, Tennessee Democratic boss ED 
CRUMP, likened the liberal Kefauver to a harmless 
“pet coon,” Kefauver, who had built a solid prolabor 
and pro-NEW deal record during live terms as a U.S. 
congressman (1939-49), retorted that at least he was 
not Crump’s pet coon. Thereafter Kefauver cam* 
paigned, in the words of one observer, “in a coonskin 
cap, honorable badge of the pioneer, and made polit¬ 
ical hay”—winning the election and breaking the 
power of the Crump machine. 

Kefauver was bom in Tennessee in 1903 and stud¬ 
ied at the University of Tennessee and Yale Law 
School. After his election to the Senate in 1948 he 
achieved national prominence as chairman of the 
Senate Special Committee to Investigate, Organized 
Crime in Interstate Commerce (see kefauver inves¬ 
tigation), whose hearings were watched by millions 
on television in 1951. 

A strong contender for his party’s presidential 
nomination in 1952 and 1956, Kefauver twice lost out 
to adlai e. STEVENSON, He managed to defeat Sen. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY for the vice-presidential nomination 
in 1956 but, along with Stevenson, was swamped in 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER’S landslide, Kefauver re¬ 
mained in the Senate until his death in 1963, There, 
despite strong segregationist feeling in his home state, 
he was a firm supporter of civil rights legislation 
and of the 1954 Supreme Court decision outlawing 
segregation in the public schools. (See brown v. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA.) 

KEFAUVER INVESTIGATION 

Senate hearings on organized crime, 1950-51/ 
Revealed pervasive influence of criminals in 
American politics and business 

In full view of a nationwide television audience, 
scores of underworld figures and politicians endured 
the searching questions of senators and lawyers dur¬ 
ing the'Kefauver investigation of 19I0'^51. Chartered 
as the Senate Special Committee to Inves tigate Orga¬ 
nized Crime in Interstate Commerce, and chaired by 
Tennessee’s Democratic Sen, estes kefauver, the 
committee moved from city to city, uncovering evi¬ 
dence of collusion aifiong criminals, politicians and 
businessmen. On March 12, 1951, the committee 
opened public hearings in New York, and there nu- 
merous'politicians andmobsters were subjected to the 
unrelenting interrogations of chief counsel Rudolf 
Halleyi The repeated refusal of gambler Frank Erick¬ 
son to answer questions, "on the grounds it might in¬ 
tend to criminate me [sic]” was followed by similar 
statements by other witnesses, and within a few days 


“Taking the Fifth [Amendment]” became part of the 
American language. With the appearance of promi¬ 
nent mobster Frank Costello, the investigation 
reached new heights of drama. When Costello ob¬ 
jected to his face being televised, the cameras focitsed 
on his hands, which he rubbed and wiped constantly. 
More important was the appearance of former New 
York Mayor William O’Dwyer, who admitted that 
bookmaking could not flouri,sh without police protec¬ 
tion. Other witnesses produced charges of widespread 
investments by criminals in legitimate businesses, and 
the committee also uncovered evidence of eorruplion 
among Federal tax ofificials during the Administration 
of Democratic President harry s. truman. Although 
the hearings resulted in few lasting reforms, in the 
1952 presidential and congressional elections they 
provided political ammunition for Republicans, who 
promised to root out “crime and corruption;” 

Um, George [c. 1638-1716) 

Scottish-horn founder of Christian Quakers, a 
splinter group of Pennsylvania Quakers, in late 
1600s/Joined Church of England, 1700 

Ill 1664 Scotsman George Keith (born in Aberdeen, 
about 1638) abandoned his plans to become a Presby¬ 
terian minister and adopted the newly established 
QUAKER faith. After serving three prison terms in 
England for his beliefs, he emigrated to the American 
Colonies in 1685, and in 1689 was appointed head¬ 
master of WILLIAM penn’s famous Charter School in 
Philadelphia. But within a few years Keith fell out 
with Penn and other Quaker leaders, particularly over 
the Quaker concept of the “inner light,” which Keith 
felt was insufficient to establish communion between 
the individual soul and God. The controversy, which 
became increasingly bitter, eventually led Keith to 
form, a separatist sect, known as the Christian 
Quakers, or Keithians, In 1694 Keith left America to 
defend his views before the Quakers’ London Yearly 
Meeting, but was rebuffed. Keith gradually departed 
from his Quaker beliefs and was ordained by the 
Church of England in 1700. He died in 1716. 

KEITH, Minor Cooper [1848-1929) 

Railroad magnate/ Built lines in Central Amer¬ 
ica, 1871-1929/ Founded United Fruit Com¬ 
pany, 1899 

Minor Cooper Keith helped create the “banana re¬ 
publics” of Central America—those countries lied 
economically to the U.S. by the sale of their major 
exportable product, bananas, Keith was born in 
Brooklyn. N,Y„ in 1848, and in 1871, at the age of 23, 
went to Costa Rica to help build a railway there. 
Within three years he was in sole charge of the opera¬ 
tion, and by 1890, despite immense financial and 
physical difficulties, he had completed the road inland 
through the jungle to the capital, San Jos6. Meanwhile 
the experimental banana plantations he had esiab- 
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lishednear the Costa Rican coast in 1873 Were flour¬ 
ishing so well that they provided the main freight for 
the new railroad; and by 1899 Keith had become 
Central America’s major grower and shipper of ba¬ 
nanas. That year he established the United Fruit 
Company, the giant that grew to dominate the eco¬ 
nomic life of Central America, He also continued his 
railroad building, and by the time of his death in 1929 
had built an 800-mile system in Central America. 

KELLER, Helen Adams [1880-1968) 

Blind-deaf author, lecturer/ Crusader for better 
. treatment of the handicapped/ Won Presidential 
Medal of Freedom, 1964 

“The two most interesting characters of the 19th cen¬ 
tury are Napoleon and Helen Keller,” said Mark 
Twain (samuel clemen,s) of the woman who had be¬ 
come a legend when only a child. Born in Alabama in 
1880, Helen Adams Keller was left blind and deaf by 
a severe fever before she was two. At the age of six she 
was examined by Alexander graham bell, who sent 
her a remarkable 20-year-old teacher named Anne 
Sullivan. Spelling words into Helen’s hand with her 
fingers, Miss Sullivan finally conveyed the relation of 
words to objects one day as she ran water over one of 
the child’s hands while spelling out the word in the 
other. Helen’s progress after that was prodigious; By 
13 she knew French, German, Latin and Greek, and 
she learned to swim and ride horseback, A graduate 
cum laude of RadclilFe College (1904); Miss Keller 
determined to support herself by writing and lecturing 
(her first book, The Story of My Life, had been pub¬ 
lished in 1902), After 1924, when she joined the 
American Foundation for the Blind, she gave world¬ 
wide lectures urging improved treatment of the hand¬ 
icapped. (See BLIND, SCHOOLS AND PROVISIONS FOR.) 
Four years before her death in 1968, Miss Keller 
received the Presidential Medal of Freedom, the 
highest U.S. civilian award, 

mmX Florence [1859-1932) 

Social reformer/ Sought legislation to protect 
working women/ Opposed child labor/ Helped 
establish Federal Children‘s Bureau, 1912 

“The people of the United States do not wish to use 
the products of child labor,” insisted social reformer 
J^lorsnce Kelley. Born in Philadelphia (1859), dau|h- 
ler of Congressman william darrah kelley, the 
“impatient crusader” joined jane addams’ Hull 
House in 1891. There she began a study of Chicago’s 
slums that led to state laws prohibiting child labor, 
regulating women’s working hours and controlling 
tenement SWEATSHOPS, After 1899 Miss Kelley fought 
for industrial reform as director of the National Con¬ 
sumers* League, and her campaign for mini¬ 
mum-wage legislation led nine states to adopt some 
form of it by 1913. A stroilg advocate of Federal in¬ 
volvement in social legislation, she worked for the es¬ 


tablishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau (1912), 
to coordinate child-welfare programs, and for strong 
Federal child labor laws. Miss Kelley died in 1932, 
not long before much of the legislation she had sought 
was enacted by the new deal. 

KELLEY, William Darrah [1814-1890) 

Republican congressman from Pa., 1861-90/ 

Advocate of high protective tariff/ Father of re¬ 
former Florence Kelley 

So completely was Republican Congressman William 
Darrah Kelley identified with the protective tarilf, 
particularly on iron and steel, that he was known 
throughout the country as "Pig Iron” Kelley, Born in 
Philadelphia in 1814, Kelley served in Congress as a 
representative from Pennsylvania from 1861 to 1890, 
becoming one of the House’s leading members and its 
foremost protectionist. His strong antislavery view.s 
had brought him to the republican party in 1854, 
and as a congressman he consistently supported 
measures to end slavery and give freedmen the vote. 
Originally a free trader, he became a protectionist for 
humanitarian as well as economic reasons. He be¬ 
lieved that high tariffs, reducing competition from the 
cheap-labor goods of Europe, would not only stimu¬ 
late the growth of American industries but protect 
workers from such deplorable labor conditions as ex¬ 
isted abroad as well as from the miseries of economic 
depressions. He also favored currency expansion to 
aid both Northern laborers and Southern and Western 
farmers. His daughter Florence kelley became a 
leading advocate of minimum-wage and child labor 
LAWS, Kelley died in Washington, D.C,, in 1890. 

See Hans L Trefousse: The Radical Republicans. 

MLIOGG, Frank Billings [1856-1937) 

Republican senator from Minn., 1917-23/ Sec¬ 
retary of .State, 1925-29/ Won Nobel Peace 

Prize, 1929 

New York-born (1856) Frank Billings Kellogg was al¬ 
ready an, outstanding corporation lawyer in St. Paul, 
Minn,, when he was retained in 1904 as Special 
Counsel for the U.S, in the Government's antitrust 
suits against the General Paper Co. (1905--06) and the 
STANDARD OIL TRUST (1906-11). A prominent Repub¬ 
lican, Kellogg seived from 1917 to 1923 in the U.S. 
Senate where, unlike most members of his party, he 
supported the league of nations. He was appointed 
ambassador to Great Britain in 1924 and became 
President Calvin coolidge’s Secretary of State in 
1925, a post he held until 1929. 

In 1928 Kellogg attended the sixth pan-american 
conference in Cuba. The same year he negotiated 
the multilateral kellogg-briand treaty that called 
for outlawing war; for this diplomacy he was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize in 1929. Kellogg left the Cabi¬ 
net to serve on the Permanent Court of International 
Justice (1930-35), He died in St. Paul in 1937. 
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KELLOGG-BRIAND TREATY {1928) 

International agreement which sought to outlaw 
war/ Ineffective because treaty lacked means of 
enforcement 

French Foreign Minister Aristide Briand, in a speech 
made in America in 1927, proposed that the U.S. and 
France sign a treaty outlawing war between them¬ 
selves, U.S. Secretary of State frank b. Kellogg ac¬ 
cepted Briand’s idea but suggested that all major 
powers become parties to the proposed pact. In 1928, 
in Paris, 15 nations signed the Kellogg-Briand Treaty, 
condemning “recourse to war for the solution of in¬ 
ternational controversies.” Although 62 nations ulti¬ 
mately signed it, the treaty was ineffective. Most 
countries, including the U.S., reserved the right to 
wage “defensive war,” and the pact included no 
means of enforcement, Some historians believe that 
the only real effect was to encourage Italy, Germany 
and Japan (all signatories) to wage hostilities during 
the 1930s without the formality of declaring war. 
After WORLD WAR It the pact was cited as a legal basis 
for the NUREMBERG TRIALS of Nazi war criminals. 

KELLY, William {1811-1888) 

Inventor/ Patented “air-boiling” process of 
making steel, 1857/ Later called Bessemer pro¬ 
cess after consolidation of patents 

Certain of the value of his idea for an “air-boiling” 
process to make steel cheaply from pig iron, Pitts¬ 
burgh-born (1811) ironmonger William, Kelly secretly 
built a series of converters in the backwoods of Ken¬ 
tucky between 1851 and 1856, His experiments con¬ 
vinced him of the correctness of his thesis—that a 
blast of air blown through molten iron would oxidize 
the impurities and that the process of oxidation would 
raise the temperature of the iron and keep it molten, 
saving enormously on the amount of fuel needed to 
maintain furnace temperatures. In 1856 the English¬ 
man Henry Bessemer was granted a U.S. patent for 
the same process, but Kelly managed to convince the 
patent office that he was the original inventor and was 
granted priority rights on the method in 1857. Later 
the groups holding the Kelly and Bessemer patents 
were consolidated. The first U.S. steel plant employ¬ 
ing the process was built at Wyandotte, Mich., in 1864. 
Bessemer’s name lived on with the process, which 
ushered in the steel age, while Kelly’s was largely for¬ 
gotten after his death in 1888. 

KEMBLE, Fanny {Frances Anne) {1809-1893) 

British actress/ Wrote memoirs of her life in 
U,S./Descriptions of slavery helped lessen Brit¬ 
ish sympathy for South during Civil War 

Born in London in 1809 into a famous British theatri¬ 
cal family, Fanny Kemble came to America in 1832. 
With her father Charles, she successfully toured U.S. 
theaters from New York to. New Orleans. Then in 


1834 Miss Kemble married a wealthy planter, Pierce 
Butler, and retired from the stage. The next year she 
published a two-volume Journal of a Residence in 
America, a record of her tour spiced with wry but 
friendly comments on American customs and man¬ 
ners. During the winter of 1839-40 Miss Kemble lived 
with her husband on his Georgia plantation. There, 
for the first time, she became closely acquainted willi 
the institution of slavery—and was appalled by wliat 
she saw. She left the plantation and later divorced 
Butler. During the civil war Miss Kemble published 
a Journal of a Residence on a Georgia Plantation 
(1863), her descriptions of .slavery helping to lessen 
British sympathy for the Southern cause. After the 
war she toured the U.S. and Britain, giving readings 
of Shakespeare, She died in London in 1893, 

mmAllJinos {1789-1869) 

Journalist/ Key adviser to Presidents Jackson 

and Van Buren/Later worked with Samuel F,B, 

Morse in developing telegraph industry 

Raised on his father’s New England farm, Amos 
Kendall moved west at age 25 to begin the first of sev¬ 
eral remarkable careers that spanned the next half 
century. Bom in Dunstable, Mass,, in 1789, Kendall 
was graduated from Dartmouth college and took 
up legal studie.s, but in 1814 he settled in Kentucky 
and soon began working there as a newspaper editor. 
During the next decade Kendall became an influ¬ 
ential figure in the state, and his strong editorial sup¬ 
port of ANDREW JACKSON ill the presidential election 
of 1828 was repaid with an invitation to join Jackson’s 
Administration, Kendall proved an able administra¬ 
tor, first in the Treasury Department and then as Post¬ 
master General, a post he retained under President 
MARTIN VAN BUREN, More important, Kendall ranked 
high in a circle of Jackson’s advisers known as the 
KITCHEN CABINET, helping to shape and cany out 
many of the President’s key policies. 

In 1840 Kendall returned to journalism, Then, in 
1845, he became business agent for samuel f, b. 
MORSE, playing a major role in developing the tele¬ 
graph industry, Kendall returned to politics during 
the CIVIL war as a vocal supporter of the Union cause, 
but afterward concentrated on religious and philan¬ 
thropic work until his death in 1869, 

mmn, George Frost {1904- ) 

Diplomat, author/ Outlined basic principles of 

U.S, Cold War policy, 1947/ Ambassador to So¬ 
viet Union, 1952; to Yugoslavia, 1961-63 

In a 1947 article in the journal Foreign Affairs, George 
Frost Kennan, then chief of the State Department's 
Policy Planning Committee, outlined what was to be 
the fundamental U.S. response to Soviet expansion¬ 
ism in Europe. Kennan proposed that the U.S, adopt 
a policy of “containment,” in which economic and 
military aid be given to friendly governments to 


strengthen them against communism. These pro¬ 
posals became the bedrock of U.S, strategy in the 
COLD WAR, Despite his role in forming U.S, policy, 
Kennan later became increasingly critical of the U.S. 
world posture because of a too heavy reliance, in his 
view, on military alliances. After a brief tour in 1952 
as U.S. Ambassador to the Soviet Union, he retired 
from the State Department to devote himself to writ¬ 
ing, Born in Wisconsin in 1904, Kennan joined the 
Foreign Service after his graduation from Princeton 
(1925), and served in various Central and Eastern 
European posts during the 1920s and 1930s, After 
leaving the State Department in 1952 he joined 
Princeton’s Institute for Advanced Study, and there 
he produced several books on history, including 
Russia Leaves the War (1956) which won a Pulitzer 
Prize. In 1961 Kennan returned to diplomacy as 
ambassador to Yugoslavia, retiring again in 1963, He 
continued to write and was a leading critic of the U.S. 
role in the Vietnam war. 

KENNEDY, Edward Moore {1932- ) 

Democratic senator from Mass., 1963- / Op¬ 
posed Vietnam War, supported civil rights bills/ 

Youngest brother of Pre.sident John F. Kennedy 

Touched by both triumph and tragedy. Massachusetts- 
born (1932) Edward Moore Kennedy saw all three of 
his brothers meet violent deaths, His eldest brother, 
Joseph, Jr,, died in action during world war ii. The 
next eldest, john f, Kennedy, after reaching the Pres¬ 
idency, was assassinated in 1963, The third brother, 
ROBERT f. KENNEDY, was similarly killed while run¬ 
ning for the Democratic presidential nomination in 
1968. Thus Edward, the youngest, inherited the Ken¬ 
nedy political mantle, Elected to the U.S, Senate 
from Massachusetts in, 1962, Kennedy assumed a 
leading role among Democratic spokesmen and was 
frequently mentioned as a future President, 

The son of financier Joseph p, Kennedy, Edward 
took his B.A. at Harvard and his law degree at the 
University of Virginia. In 1958 he entered politics as 
his brother John’s manager in the latter’s successful 
campaign for a second senatorial terra from Massa¬ 
chusetts, In 1960 Edward was Western manager of 
John’s successful presidential campaign, and two 
years later he was elected by an overwhelming margin 
to his brother’s old Senate seat. After Robert Ken¬ 
nedy’s assassination, Edward was considered a possi¬ 
ble Democratic presidential nominee, but in both 
1968 and 1972 he refused to run. One factor in his 
1972 decision may have been his fears of reopening 
discussion of an incident three years before, when 
Kennedy’s car plunged off a bridge on Chappaquid- 
dick Island, Mass. The senator’s companion, Mary Jo 
Kopechne, was drowned, and Kennedy later pleaded 
guilty to leaving the scene of an accident but was not 
held responsible for Miss Kopechne’s death. His po¬ 
sitions in the Senate in favor of strong civil rights leg¬ 
islation (see CIVIL RIGHTS ACTS) and against the viet- 
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nam war earned him wide support among blacks and 
the young, while the charisma attached to the Ken¬ 
nedy name and his own political skills commended 
him to labor unions and other centers of party power. 



KENNEDY, John Fitzgerald {1917-1963) 

35th President of U.S., 1961-63/ Democratic 
congressman from Mass., 1947-53/ U.S senator, 

1953-60/ As President sponsored abortive Bay of 
Pigs invasion of Cuba, 1961/ Forced withdrawal 
of Soviet missiles from Cuba, 1962/ Negotiated 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty, 1963/ Created Peace 
Corps, Alliance for Progress/ Assassinated, 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 22,1963 

The vibrant young President who held out the bright 
promise of a “New Frontier” in the second half of the 
20th century did not live to see it fulfilled, 

Born in Brookline, Mass,, in 1917, the second of 
financier Joseph p. Kennedy’s four sons, John Fitz¬ 
gerald Kennedy was at first overshadowed by his 
older brother, Joseph, Jr,—who, his father avowedly 
hoped, would someday be President, But even as an 
undergraduate at Harvard, John showed an interest in 
world political affairs—his senior thesis. Why England 
Slept, published as a book in 1940, brought the young 
author his first renown. 

During world war ii, while Kennedy was serving 
as a PT-boat commander in the Pacific, his ship—PT 
109—was cut in half by a Japanese destroyer. 
Although his back was severely injured, Kennedy 
managed to lead his crew to safety and was later dec¬ 
orated for his heroism, While recovering in a Boston 
hospital from the first of three delicate spinal opera¬ 
tions he was to undergo, word came of the death of his 
older brother in a bombing mission. Now the family’s 
political hopes shifted to John’s shoulders, 

A Democrat, Kennedy announced his candidacy 
for the U.S. House of Representatives in early 1946. 
The gaunt, shy young Navy veteran was at first given 
little chance, but backed by a hard-driving campaign 
staff, he managed, in his own self-mocking words, to 
“parlay a lost PT-boat and a bad back” into a handily 
won congressional seat from Boston. He served three 
terms in Congress (1947-53) and in 1952 again proved 
his vote-getting ability by unseating incumbent Re¬ 
publican Sen. henry cabot lodge ii. In the Senate 
(1953-60) Kennedy secured a reputation as a prag- 
maticliberal. In 1953 he wed,Iacqueline Bouvier (now 
JACQUELINE ONASSis), Two years later Kennedy was 
forced to take a prolonged leave from the Senate for 
two more spinal operations, and while convalescing 
wrote Profiles in Courage (1956), a collection of bio¬ 
graphical sketches of political leaders that won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1957, 

During his hospitalization Kennedy resolved to run 
for the Presidency, His landslide reelection to the 
Senate in 1958 established him as presidential timber, 
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and he announced his candidacy for the nation’s 
Chief Executive post in late 1959, Kennedy then set 
about overcoming two major obstacles that stood be¬ 
tween him and the Democratic nomination: his youth 
and his Roman Catholicism. Marshaling an awe¬ 
somely efficient campaign staff headed by his brother 
ROBERT F, KENNEDY, he Upset his rival HUBERT H, 
HUMPHREY in the Wisconsin and West Virginia Dem¬ 
ocratic primaries and went on to secure the nomina¬ 
tion on the first convention ballot, With lyndon b. 
JOHNSON as his running mate, Kennedy defeated Re¬ 
publican RICHARD M. NIXON in the 1960 elections by 
slightly more than 100,000 popular votes (303 to 219 
electoral votes) to become the first Catholic and, at 43, 
the youngest man ever elected President. The vigorous 
young President, his handsome wife and his coterie of 
bright and youthful advisers swiftly caught the na¬ 
tion’s imagination. The much-discussed Kennedy 
Style—a blend of grace, intelligence, wit and good 
looks—was widely admired, even by many who op¬ 
posed his policies. 

Most of Kennedy’s inaugural address was devoted 
to foreign policy, and international affairs dominated 
much of his Presidency. Within weeks of his inaugu¬ 
ration he announced the creation of the peace corps 
and proposed the alliance for progress, both new 
approaches to foreign economic aid. He was severely 
criticized for supporting the ill-fated bay of pigs 
invasion, an assault on Castro’s Cuba by U.S.-trained 
Cuban refugees, but somewhat mollified his critics by 
openly taking “full responsibility” for the debacle. In 
October, 1962, Kennedy faced his most severe test 
when it was discovered that the Soviet Union was 
constructing missile sites in Cuba, His resolute stand 
during this cubanmissile crisis, which forced Russia 
to refrain from installing the weapons, was widely ac¬ 
knowledged as one of his greatest triumphs. Another 
was his negotiation of the nuclear test-ban treaty 
of 1963, which ended atomic tests in the atmosphere 
by the U,S., Russia and Britain. In Southeast Asia 
Kennedy resisted pressure to intervene against Com¬ 
munist guerrillas in Laos; ironically, at the same time, 
he expanded U.S, involvement in Vietnam, laying the 
groundwork for full-scale U.S. participation in the 
VIETNAM WAR under his successor, Lyndon Johnson. 

Kennedy’s ambitious domestic programs—includ¬ 
ing Federffi aid to education, medicare, aid to de¬ 
pressed areas and the most sweeping civil rights bill 
(see CIVIL rights acts) since reconstruction— 
were largely balked by Congress, only to be enacted 
later during the Johnson Administration. Kennedy 
hoped that by winning an impressive reelection vic¬ 
tory in 1964 he would be able to force passage of his 
domestic programs. It was in pursuit of this aim that 
the President, perhaps at the height of his popularity, 
embarked, in November, 1963, on a political tour of 
Texas. On Nov, 22, while riding in a Dallas motor¬ 
cade, the President was struck, at 12:30 p.m., by a 
sniper’s bullets, He slumped into his wife’s lap and 30 
minutes later was dead, His presumed assassin, lee 


HARVEY OSWALD, was quickly apprehended, but he 
too was gunned down in full view of a nationwide tel¬ 
evision audience. The murder of the young President, 
and the subsequent televising of his state funeral, 
generated a massive outpouring of grief, not only in 
the U.S, but throughout much of the world, 

KENNEDY, Joseph Patrick [1888-1969] 

Financier/ Chairman, Securities and Exchange 
Commission, 1954-87/ Ambassador to Great 
Britain, 1957-40/ Father of John E, Robert F. 
and Edward M, Kennedy 

The founder of an extraordinary political clan, Jo.seph 
P. Kennedy was himself an extraordinary man. Born 
in Boston (1888), the son of an Irish immigrant father 
who became a politician and businessman, Kennedy 
was graduated from Harvard in 1912 and then 
plunged into business, vowing to amass a million dol¬ 
lars before he was 35. He was phenomenally success¬ 
ful, above all in his daring operation on Wall Street 
during the wide-open 1920s, and he reached his goal 
with millions to spare. In 1914 he married Rose Fitz¬ 
gerald, who bore him nine children. The family was 
handsome, close-knit and relentlessly active, and the 
children were constantly urged to excel. Three who 
heeded that advice were john f. Kennedy, future U.S, 
President, and Robert f. Kennedy and edward m. 
KENNEDY, who would beconie U.S, senators. 

An ardent supporter of franklin d. Roosevelt in 
1932, Kennedy was rewarded with the chairmanship 
(1934-37) of the securities and exchange commis¬ 
sion, newly established to regulate precisely the sort 
of financial speculation at which he had been so adept, 
Kennedy proved a highly effective chairman, In 1937 
Roosevelt appointed him ambassador to Great Brit¬ 
ain, but after world war ii-began in Europe, Ken¬ 
nedy’s vocal opposition to U.S. Intervention led to 
increasing friction with the President, and Kennedy 
resigned his post in 1940. 

During his later years Kennedy devoted much of 
his time to the burgeoning political careers of his three 
remaining sons (the eldest, Joseph, Jr., was killed in 
World War II), providing financial backing and be¬ 
hind-the-scenes counsel. The end of his life was 
clouded by tragedy: The victim of a crippling stroke 
in 1961, Kennedy was confined to a wheelchair and 
unable to speak when he learned of the deaths of 
his sons John and Robert, He died at Hyannis Port, 
Mass., in 1969: 

KENNEDY, Robert Francis [1925-1968] 

U.S, Attorney General, 1961-64/ U.S. senator 
fromN. Y., 1965-68/ Brother of President John F. 
Kennedy/ Assassinated during campaign for 
Democratic presidential nomination, 1968 

Robert F. Kennedy devoted much of his adult life to 
furthering the career of his older brother. President 
JOHN F. KENNEDY, When the President was assassi¬ 
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nated in 1963, Robert began shaping his own political 
career, only to meet the same tragic fate. 

Born in Brookline, Mass,, in 1925, Robert was the 
third of JOSEPH p. Kennedy’s four sons. Smaller and 
slighter than the others, he learned early to compen¬ 
sate for his stature with aggressiveness and tenacity- 
qualities that characterized him throughout his life. 

After graduating from Harvard in 1948, Robert 
Kennedy took his law degree at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia and in 1951 began a career as a tough and per¬ 
sistent investigator for various Senate committees. 
Early in this period he worked for seven months for 
the Democratic minority on the investigative sub¬ 
committee chaired by Sen, Joseph r. McCarthy, an 
association for which some liberals never forgave 
him. From 1957 to 1960 Kennedy was chief counsel 
(0 the Senate Labor Rackets Committee, exposing 
widespread union corruption with a zeal that de¬ 
lighted the public but worried many civil libertarians. 

In addition to these tasks Kennedy was intimately 
involved in his brother’s, progress toward the White 
House. An able, hard-driving, sometimes abrasive 
political organizer, he was John Kennedy’s chief ad¬ 
viser throughout the 1950s and supervised his 
brother’s successful presidential campaign in 1960. 
Named to head the Justice Department by the Presi¬ 
dent-elect in early 1961, Robert Kennedy surprised 
his critics by becoming an able, energetic Attorney 
General, capable of recruiting and inspiring an ex¬ 
traordinarily efficient staff. As Attorney General he 
became closely identified with the civil rights struggle 
(see civil rights acts), the prosecution of labor 
racketeering and antitrust suits. He also served as the 
President’s closest adviser in virtually every area of 
Government and played a particularly important role 
in the CUBAN missile crisis (1962). 

Stunned by his brother’s murder in November, 
1963, and never an admirer of the new President, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Kennedy remained in office for 
only 10 more months. Then, in 1964, he ran success¬ 
fully for a U.S, Senate seat from New York. With his 
growing political following Kennedy soon began to 
carve out an independent career, characterized by his 
impassioned advocacy of such causes as civil rights, 
aid to the poor and increasingly firm opposition to the 
VIETNAM WAR. In early 1968, after Sen. eugene Mc¬ 
Carthy demonstrated in the New Hampshire pri¬ 
mary that Lyndon Johnson’s policies had badly split 
the democratic party, Kennedy announced his can¬ 
didacy for President. Shortly afterward, Johnson an¬ 
nounced that he would not run again, and Kennedy 
plunged into an exhausting, coast-to-coast campaign 
that drew enormous crowds and won for him five of 
the six primaries he entered, But on the night of 
June 5, minutes after winning the crucial California 
primary, Kennedy was shot and mortally wounded by 
a Jordanian immigrant, Sirhan B. Sirhan. Robert 
Kennedy died in Los Angeles the next day. He was 
survived by his widow and 11 children, the last born 
after his death. 


KKHSWl, John Frederick [1816-1872] 

Artist/ Member of Hudson River school/ Fore¬ 
runner of impressionists 

The often mystical effects of light on a landscape are 
captured in the oils of John Frederick Kensett, a 
member of the mid-19th-century Hudson river 
SCHOOL of American painting, Born in Cheshire, 
Conn,, in 1816, Kensett began his career as an en¬ 
graver. During a long sojourn in Europe (1840-47) 
Kensett studied painting, and had already made a 
name as a landscape painter when he returned to 
America. Then he began traveling across his own 
country, hoping to capture on canvas the wild beauty 
of its unsettled, unexplored lands, Kensett’s paintings 
are said by some art critics to have anticipated the 
work of the French impressionists, His “River Scene,” 
painted two years before his death in 1872, best shows 
his fascination with the luminous colors of nature, 

KENSINGTON STONE 

Controversial stone, inscribed in runes, found in 
Minn., 1898/ Said to suggestpre-Columbian ex¬ 
ploration by Scandinavians 

A stone tablet bearing an inscription in medieval 
Scandinavian runic letters was discovered in 1898 on 
a farm near Kensington, Minn. The runes give an ac¬ 
count of an expedition allegedly made by a party of 
Norse explorers who camped on the Kensington site 
in 1362, the stone’s authenticity is still a subject of 
controversy. Some scholars regard the tablet as indis¬ 
putable proof that Scandinavian exploration in North 
America preceded Columbus’ discovery by more than 
a century; others, however, dismiss the stone as a hoax. 

imiJarnes [1765-1847] 

New York State jurist, 1798-1825/ Helped de¬ 
velop principles upon which U.S. equity law is. 
based/ Author of influential Commentaries on ' 
American Law, 1826-50 

Jurist James Kent, one of the leading influences on 
American jurisprudence, was born in Fredericks- 
burgh, N.Y,, in 1763, was admitted to the bar in 1785, 
and in 1793 became the first professor of law at New 
York City’s . Columbia College, (See Columbia 
university.) Appointed to the state Supreme Court 
five years later, he became its chief justice in 1804, and 
from 1814 to 1823 was chancellor of the State Court 
of Chancery, A conservative and scholarly judge, he 
was the first New Yorkjurist to issue written opinions, 
Kent based many of his decisions on his exhaustive 
knowledge of British common law, and with Joseph 
story, is credited with establishing the principles 
upon which American equity law (justice applied to 
cases in which the law, offers no specific remedy), is 
based. ,Kent’s four-volume Commentaries on Ameri¬ 
can Law (1826-30) is considered second only to 
Englishman Sir, William Blackstone’s legal classic. 
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Commentaries, in its effect on American jurispru¬ 
dence. Kent died in New York City in 1847. 

KENTUCKY, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 15th state, 1192j Area, 
40,395sq. mi/Pop., 3,220,000 {1970)/ Capital, 
Frankfort/ First state west of Appalachians/ 
Settlement followed Daniel Boone's Wilderness 
Road, opened 1175/ Bitterly divided Border 
State during Civil War/ Known today for pro¬ 
duction of tobacco, livestock, race horses, bour¬ 
bon whiskey, coal, natural gas 

Traveling through the rolling Bluegrass country of 
central Kentucky, it is hard for a modern visitor to 
understand how so pastoral a setting could ever have 
been called the “dark and bloody ground.” Yet its 
grim nickname was well earned. Even before the 
coming of white settlers, Kentucky’s game-rich forests 
had made the area a highly prized and fiercely 
contested hunting ground for the Shawnees, Mingoes, 
Iroquois and Cherokees, and no tribe had been able 
to claim the entire area. But all the Indians of Ken¬ 
tucky resented the intrusion of whites from across the 
Appalachian wall-and until 1782, when the tribes’ 
power was broken, Kentucky was the scene of almost 
continuous warfare between the whites and Indians. 

The earliest white visitors to Kentucky were proba¬ 
bly French explorers, By 1750 scouts from Virginia- 
based land speculation companies were exploring the 
region in hope of thwarting the French claims. The 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR (1755-63) delayed settle¬ 
ment, and Britain’s proclamation of 1763 expressly 
forbade settlement west of the Appalachians. But 
hunters and trappers from north Carolina and Vir¬ 
ginia (of which the Kentucky wilderness was then a 
vaguely defined part) ignored the British decree, and 
restless farmers, lured by the hunters’ tales of Ken¬ 
tucky’s richness, soon followed. The first Kentucky 
settlement, founded in 1774, was Harrodstown (later 
Harrodsburg) on the Kentucky , River. The next year 
DANIEL BOONE carved his Wilderness Road across the 
CUMBERLAND GAP and founded Boonesboro; other 
settlements soon followed. The Indians, alarmed by 
the ever-increasing flow of settlers, were encouraged 
by the British to conduct a ceaseless campaign of ter¬ 
ror against Kentucky’s tiny settlements during the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, But GEORGE ROGERS CLARK’S 
victories in the Illinois country and the Kentuckians’ 
own defense of besieged Boonesboro blunted the In¬ 
dian threat. After the furious Battle of Blue Licks in 
1782, Indian resistance was broken. 

Freed from the necessity of living behind stockade 
walls, settlers fanned out across Kentucky, while 
thousands of newcomers, including veterans claiming 
bounty lands, flooded the Wilderness Road, By 1790 
there were some 74,000 Kentuckians. Some wished to 
declare Kentucky an independent nation; others fa¬ 
vored remaining part of Virginia. But most looked 
forward to statehood, and in 1792 the Commonwealth 


of Kentucky entered the Union as the 15th state, its 
constitution permitting .slavery within its borders, 
Kentuckians at first were suspicious of centralized 
government and jealously guarded their own prerog¬ 
atives (see KENTUCKY AND VIRGINIA RESOLUTION,S), 

but later under the leadership of henry clay (1777- 
1852), they enthusiastically .sought Federal financing 
of INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS to develop trade. 

In the pre-civiL war era Kentucky was largely a 
state of small farms, and antislavery leaders cassius 
M. CLAY and JAMES G. BiRNEY opposed the increased 
use of slave labor as a threat to the economic well¬ 
being of the state and its small farmers, as well as an 
evil in itself. After the war broke out, Kentucky at¬ 
tempted to remain neutral but was bitterly divlded— 
with 30,000 Kentuckians fighting for the South and 
some 64,000 for the Union cause. Three time,s, but 
with little success, Kentucky was invaded by Confed¬ 
erate armies seeking to rally the countryside to their 
cause. Anti-RECONSTRUCTiON feeling was strong after 
the war, driving most Kentuckians into the democra¬ 
tic PARTY, in which they remained until the 1890.s: 
since then control of the state has veered back and 
forth between the two parties, 

In the 1870s the state’s economic growth was con¬ 
siderably aided by the building of railroads that made 
shipment of coal from Kentucky’s eastern coalfields 
feasible for the first time. But at the turn of the century 
Kentucky was plagued by depre,ssed prices for its 
main crop—tobacco: In the so-called Black Patch 
War of 1905-08, terrorist night riders tried to break 
the power of a statewide tobacco buyers’ monopoly by 
burning down tobacco factories and destroying the 
crops of growers who dealt with the monopolists. 
Blood was also shed in the 1930s when the United 
Mine Workers began organizing the coal industry in 
“bloody Harlan” County, 

Today Kentucky, with a 1970 population of 3,22 
million, is the nation’s second largest producer of to¬ 
bacco (after north Carolina) and an important 
source of corn and livestock. The Bluegrass region is 
famous for its Thoroughbred horse farms. The state 
has steadily grown more industry-oriented, with pro¬ 
cessed foods, bourbon whiskey, tobacco products and 
farm tools among the most important items, Coal, 
much of it strip-mined, and natural gas are also high 
on the economic scale in Kentucky. The state’s largest 
city, Louisville (1970 pop,, 362,000), is also its leading 
industrial center and is the home of the annual 
HORSE racing classic, the Kentucky Derby, 

See Thomas D. Clark: Kentucky; Land of Contrast, 

KENTUCKY AND VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS 

{1798-1799) 

Written by Thomas .kffenwn and James Madi¬ 
son/ Unsuccessful attempt to strike down Feder¬ 
alist-sponsored Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 

In 1798 a FEDERALiST-controlled Congress passed the 
alien and SEDITION ACTS, the primary aim of which 


was to Stifle a growing political opposition led by 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, Tile Sedition Act’s proscription of 
written or spoken criticism of the Government virtu¬ 
ally nullified the First Amendment guarantees of 
freedom of speech and of the press. Jefferson and his 
followers—unable to strike back through the supreme 
court, which was manned by staunch Federalists— 
chose to voice their opposition through the various 
state legislatures. 

The Kentucky Resolutions were secretly written by 
Jefferson and passed by that state’s legislature in 
1798-99; the Virginia Resolutions were drafted by 
Jefferson’s ally jambs madison and adopted in 1798, 
The documents called upon all the states to declare 
the Alien and Sedition Acts null and void and urged 
Congress to repeal them, on the ground that the Fed¬ 
eral Government had been created by a “compact” 
among the sovereign states and therefore possessed 
only those powers specifically delegated to it by the 
states. The resolutions failed to bring about immedi¬ 
ate repeal of the acts but did serve to focus nationwide 
sentiment against them, and so helped assure Jeffer¬ 
son’s victory in the 1800 presidential election. Later, 
the resolutions were used as a precedent by John c, 
CALHOUN, when he proposed his nullification 
doctrine against the Federal tariff act of 1828. 

KEPPLER, Joseph {1838-1894) 

Political cartoonist/ FoundedPvck, The Comic 
Weekly, 1877/ Artist for Leslie's Illustrated 
Weekly, 1872-77 

Austrian-born (1838) Joseph Keppler’s exuberant, 
stinging caricatures ushered in the golden age of 
American cartoonists. (See cartoons, political.) 
Keppler, who emigrated to the U,S, at age 29 and set¬ 
tled in St. Louis, began publishing a humorous Ger¬ 
man-language weekly called Fnd in 1871, featuring 
his own cartoons and intended for the city’s large 
German-speaking community, It was not a success, 
but Keppler’s sophisticated style caught the eye of 
IRANK LESLIE, publisher of the popular llkstrated 
Weekly, and in 1872 Keppler moved to New York to 
become Leslie’s leading artist. In 1877 he struck out 
on his own again to found a new English-language 
version of Puck, which was an instant success. Puck, 
The Comic Weekly, attracted the contributions of nu¬ 
merous talented cartoonists, and Keppler’s own ele¬ 
gant, incisive style—poking fun at the Republican 
Party, and such causes as women’s suffrage and the 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT— inspired £1 legion of imita¬ 
tors, Keppler died in 1894, but his magazine contin¬ 
ued publication until 1918, 

KERN, Jerome David {1885-1945) 

Pioneer musical-comedy composer/ His Show 
Bonl, 1927, a theatrical landmark 

The first Broadway musical with an all-Jerome Kern 
score, The Red Petticoat, opened in 1912, when the 


New York-born composer was 27 years old. Soon he 
was composing at least one show a year, with tunes 
such as “They Didn’t Believe Me” and “Look for the 
Silver Lining,” Meanwhile Kern was forming a theory 
that MUSICAL COMEDY should be more than just a 
showcase for songs and stars-that the music should 
be integrated with plot and character. He gave his 
theory its firstfull-scale Broadway testwith Show Boat 
(1927), based on a novel by Edna Ferber, With book 
and lyrics by oscar hammerstein ii and such Kern 
melodies as “Ole Man River,” “Bill” and “Why Do I 
Love You?” the show was not only a turning point in 
the musical theater but a smash hit. Kern continued 
to write “musical plays” {Music in the Air, 1932; Ro¬ 
berta, 1933) as well as film scores, winning Academy 
Awards for the songs “The Way You Look Tonight” 
(1936) and “The Last Time I Saw Paris” (1941), He 
died in 1945. 

KEmil, Samuel {1800-1855) 

Editor/ Compiledfirst comprehensive anthology 

of native American verse, 1829 

“Who reads an American book,” scoffed English wit 
Sydney Smith in 1820, “or goes to an American play, 
or looks at an American picture or statue?” Many on 
both sides of the Atlantic agreed; America’s artistic 
output was not then highly regarded, even by most 
Americans. But Boston publisher Samuel Goodrich 
disagreed, and he resolved to publish a comprehen¬ 
sive anthology of American verse since Colonial 
times, assigning the job of compiling it to Samuel 
Kettell, a clerk in his own office. Massachusetts-born 
(1800) Kettell, ashy, soft-spoken habitud of libraries 
who had mastered 14 languages, assembled three fat 
volumes of verse to Goodrich’s order. Published as 
Specimens of American Poetry in 1829, the anthology 
contained the work of 189 poets, ranging from cot¬ 
ton MATHER to JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER aS Well aS 
writings by lesser lights. The earliest, such anthology 
of native verse, the work is highly prized today by lit¬ 
erary historians. Kettell went on to become editor of 
the Boston Courier in 1848; he died in 1855. 

KETTERING, Charles Franklin {1876-1958) 

Engineer/ Invented electric .self-starter for auto¬ 
mobiles/ Early promoter of industrial research/ 
Cofounder, Sloan-Ketteringlmstitutefor Cancer 
Research, 1945 

An engineer, inventor, industrialist and philanthro¬ 
pist, Ohio-born (1876) Charles F, Kettering first dem¬ 
onstrated his mechanical genius as an employee of the 
National Cash Register Co., for which he designed an 
electric cash-register motor. He left in 1909 to become 
cofounder of the Dayton , Engineering Laboratories 
Co. (Delco). The company was absorbed by United 
Motors Corp. (later General Motors) five years after 
Kettering perfected,the electric self-starter (1911) for 
automobiles, which eventually ended the hand-crank 
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era in motoring. As vice president of General Motors 
(1920-47) and research head, he contributed to 
such major developments as antiknock gasoline, 
high-compression engines and a pioneering high¬ 
speed diesel engine for locomotives, A promoter of 
INDUSTRIAL'RESEARCH in the 1930s, Kettering urged 
the forming of new “labor-creating industries” so that 
“excess men will be put to productive work.” His in¬ 
terest in research extended to pure science and medi¬ 
cine. In 1945, with Alfred p, sloan, board chairman 
of General Motors, he established New York’s Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Research, Kettering 
died in 1958. 

m, Francis Scott {l?79-mj) 

Lawyer/ Author of "The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner, ” 1814/ U.S. Attorney for District of Colum¬ 
bia, 1883-41 

A prominent Washington attorney who dabbled in 
poetry, Francis Scott Key drew his inspiration for the 
words of the national anthem, “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” from a battle he had witnessed during the 
WAR OF i8i2, Sent to secure the release of an Ameri¬ 
can prisoner, Dr, William Beanes, who was being held 
on a British, warship near Baltimore, Key was de¬ 
tained on the ship overnight and witnessed the British 
shelling of Fort McHenry the night of Sept. 13-14, 
1814. Overjoyed to see the American flag still flying at 
daybreak. Key quickly wrote down the first draft of 
"The Star-Spangled Banner,” A few days later a pol¬ 
ished version was printed in the Baltimore American. 
Sung to a popular English drinking song, “To Anac¬ 
reon in Heaven,” Key’s poem achieved instant pop¬ 
ularity, although the song was not oflicially adopted 
as the national anthem until 1931, (Previously there 
had been national hymns, including “Hail Columbia” 
and “America” [“My Country Tis of Thee”], while 
such songs as “America The Beautiful” and the “Bat¬ 
tle Hymn of the Republic” had expressed national 
pride or a united cause.) Key, who was born near 
Frederick, Md., in 1779, served as U.S, Attorney for 
the District of Columbia from 1833 to 1841. His poetic 
works were collected after his death in 1843; apart 
from the national anthem, they are of slight literary 
interest, . 

KEYNESIAN ECONOMICS 

Doctrine of British economist John Maynard 
Keynes/Advocated economic regulation through 
deficit government spending in depressions, high 
taxes during prosperity/ Influenced Kew Deal 
during Depression of 1930s/ Became generally 
accepted economic policy by 1970s 

Many of the ;new deal spending programs of Presi¬ 
dent franklin d. Roosevelt put into practice the 
theories of Bri tish political economist John Maynard 
Keynes (1883G946). In the 1932 presidential cam¬ 
paign, Roosevelt accused his Republican opponent, 


President HERBERT HOOVER, of excessive Government 
spending, But Roosevelt’s own economic advisers, 
influenced by Keynes’ idea of using deficit spending 
to fight economic depression, eventually influenced 
Roosevelt to pump far more public money into the 
economy than Hoover had ever conceived of doing. 

Keynes’ doctrine was born in the deepening eco¬ 
nomic crisis that followed world war i, Becoming 
increasingly opposed to orthodox “free-market” eco¬ 
nomics, Keynes insisted that the depressed economies 
of Europe and America during the 1930s needed gov¬ 
ernment “pump-priming” in the form of public 
works—financed by borrowing against future taxes 
—in order to recover. This pump-priming, like all in¬ 
vestment, he held, would have a “multiplier effect”; 
The millions of dollars paid to workers employed by 
the Federal Government would increase their pur¬ 
chasing power, the growing demand for consumer 
goods would stimulate production and thus increase 
employment, and increased employment would gen-' 
erate new tax revenues, which might later be used to 
reduce the national debt. 

Keynesian economists feel that the U.S. would have 
recovered much faster from the Great Depression of 
the 1930s if deficit financing had been more boldly 
applied, pointing to the boom generated by the mas¬ 
sive use of deficit spending during world war ii. In 
recent decades Keynes’ theoiy of economic regulation 
has found wide acceptance even among some conser¬ 
vative politicians—so much so that his once-radieal 
views may now be counted a new orthodoxy. 

KIDD, William (Captain Kidd) (c. 1645-1701) 
Scottish-horn sea captain, privateer/ Executed 
forpiracy in London, 1701 

The William Kidd of history bears little resemblance 
to the numerous romantic legends his life has in¬ 
spired. Born in Scotland about 1645, he embarked on 
a peaceful career as a shipowner and trader, and in 
1691 married and settled in New York, As a reward 
for previous services against French privateers, Kidd 
was commissioned in 1695-by acompany authorized 
by King William III of England-^to sail as a privateer 
against French ships and pirates preying upon British 
commerce, and in the process to take what prizes he 
might for the company’s benefi t. Kidd set out in 1696, 
aboard his Adventure Galley, for the East Indies and 
the East African coast. But the scarcity of prizes, plus 
disease and mutiny among his crew, apparently 
caused him. to turn to outright piracy against friendly 
vessels, Kidd returned to New York in 1698 with a 
shipload of booty, anchoring at Gardiners Island at 
the eastern tip of Long Island, He was convinced that 
his privateer’s commission would protect him from 
charges of piracy, but in 1699 Kidd was arrested and 
sent to London. There he was tried-many historians 
claim unfairly—and hanged on Execution Dock in 
1701, Part of his treasu re, buried on Gardiners Island, 
was recovered in 1699; the rest remains undiscovered. 


KILPATRICK, William Heard (1871-1965) 

Educator/ Popularized phikmphy of John 

Dewey/ Urged child-centered empha.sis in edu¬ 
cation/ Employed project method of teaching 

“To calculate exactly what is to be taught now with the 
idea that it will stay fresh in the child’s mind till he is 
grown up,” wrote educator William H, Kilpatrick, is 
like measuring out “a gallon of water to carry a mile 
in a leaky bucket.” A lifelong foe of traditional teach¬ 
ing methods and rigid curricula, the Georgia-born 
(1871) Kilpatrick studied under educator-philosopher 
JOHN DEWEY and thereafter spent his life modifying 
and popularizing his mentor’s theories on progressive 
education, As a professor of the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion at COLUMBIA university’s Teachers College from 
1918 to 1938, Kilpatrick urged learning through ac¬ 
tivity rather than rote, emphasizing vocational and 
occupational education rather than mastery of tradi¬ 
tional subjects, This “father of progressive education” 
is be.st known for promoting the “project method” of 
teaching by which pupils are encouraged to learn 
through exploring subjects of particular self-interest, 
Kilpatrick died in 1965. 

KINDERGARTENS 

First formal kindergarten in U.S. organized by 

Elizabeth Peabody, Boston, 1860/ First public 

school kindergarten, est. in St. Louis, 1873 

“I was a very naughty boy,” recalled one early New 
England diarist, “much given to play,” Indeed, until 
(he mid- 19th century, childhood in America was gen¬ 
erally a grim business; even very young children were 
expected to behave like little adults, play was frowned 
upon—even considered evidence of sin by some-and 
grown-up tasks and rote learning were begun early. 
Discipline was unyielding and severe. 

But in the 1850s word began to drift across the At¬ 
lantic of the xtvoMomy kindergartens (literally, 
“children’s gardens”) for preschool-age children that 
had been originated in Germany in 1837 by Friedrich 
Froebel. Believing in the essential goodness of chil¬ 
dren, Froebel taught that their innate understanding 
of the mysteries of life and nature could be “awak¬ 
ened” through “creative self-activity” (by which he. 
meant supervised play with .specially chosen games 
and toys), transcendentalist teacher Elizabeth 
PALMER PEABODY heard of Froebel’s work in 1859 
from the German-born wife of political reformer 
CARL scHURZ, wlio had established an informal kin- 
dergarlen in her Wisconsin home. The next year Eliz¬ 
abeth Peabody opened the first formally organized 
U.S, kindergarten in Boston and later founded the 
American Froebel Union, dedicated to spreading the 
kindergarten gospel, The first public school kinder¬ 
garten was opened in St. Loui.s, Mo,,m 1873 by Susan 
Elizabeth Blow, a dynamic crusader who also 
founded the nation’s first training school for kinder¬ 
garten teachers and became the leading American 



defender of Froebel’s doctrines. By 1900 there were 
more than 3000 kindergartens in the U.S. 

Meanwhile, a new generation of kindergarten 
teachers, led by Anna E. Bryan and her pupil Patty 
Smith Hill, began to urge a departure from the rigid 
Froebel system, under which children were required 
to sit motionless for long periods, performing meticu¬ 
lous handwork or playing supervised games in a 
preordained order. The Misses Biyan, Hill and others 
advocated a more informal atmosphere in which chil¬ 
dren would be encouraged to exercise with swings, 
slides and the like, and to experience the world 
around them by constructive play with sturdy, useful 
toys. This newer approach was heavily influenced by 
the educator-philosopher john dewey and his disci¬ 
ple WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK, who believed that 
learning should be related to the child’s environment 
and experiences. Today kindergartens are a part of 
public school systems in most of the states. 

See E, D. Sheehy: The Fives and Sixes Go to School. 

Km, Clarence (1842-1901) 

Geologist/ Headed extensive Western survey 

ahngdOihparallel, 1866-77/ Organizer and first. 

head, U.S. Geological Survey, 1879-81 

A skilled scientist, a lover of adventure and a writer 
of considerable merit, geologist Clarence King served 
as a model for a generation of young American scien¬ 
tists. Born in Rhode Island in 1842, King graduated 
from Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School in 1862. The 
next year he embarked on a horseback trip across the 
continent, and after reaching California, he spent 
three years (1863-66) as a member of a state geologi¬ 
cal survey in the SierraNevadas, In 1866, when he was 
only 24, King was appointed head of a U.S, Govern¬ 
ment survey that explored and mapped the mountains 
and deserts of Colorado, Utah and Nevada along the 
40th parallel-a monumental task not completed 
until 1877, Two years later King organized and be¬ 
came the first head of the U.S. Geological Survey 
(1879-81); after his retirement he worked as a mining 
engineer. King’s best-known books m Systematic 
Geology (1878).and Mountaineering in the Sierra We- 
(1872), He diedin 1901, 

See Thurman Wilkins: Clarence King. 

KING, Ernest Joseph (1878-1956) 

, Admiral/Principal U.S. naval strategist in W.W. 

11/ Chief of Naval Operations, 1942-45 

His admiring commander in chief, President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, liked to say of Adm, Ernest 
King that he . was “so tough he shaves with a blow¬ 
torch.” Abrasive, hard-driving and thoroughly pro¬ 
fessional, King was one of the principal architects of 
Allied victory at sea during world war ii, - 
Ohio-bom (1878) King graduated from annapolis 
in 1901. By the time he achieved the rank of admiral 
in early 1941, he had gained experience in virtually 
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every area of naval afifairs, Appointed commander in 
chief of the U.S. Fleet just after the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor in December, 1941, he was also made 
Chief of Naval Operations the next year-becoming 
the first officer ever to hold both crucial jobs at the 
same time. Under King’s command, the Navy 
deemphasized battleships in favor of aircraft carriers 
(a major factor in the winning of the Pacific war), 
blunted the German U-boat threat to Allied convoys 
with small escort vessels and destroyers and kept the 
Japanese off guard with intermittent offensives, In 
1944 King was given the newly created rank of admi¬ 
ral of the fleet. After the war he served as adviser to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and to the department of 
DEFENSE, although he had opposed unification of the 
armed forces under a single command. King died at 
Portsmouth, N.H,, in 1956. 

KING, Martin Luther, Jr, (1929-1968) 

Black Baptist minister, civil rights leader/ Ad¬ 
vocated nonviolent civil disobedience to force so¬ 
cial reforms/ Led Montgomery, Ala., bus boycott, 
1955-56/ President, Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, 1957-68/ Awarded 
Nobel Peace Prize, 1964/ Assassinated, 1968 

Throughout his more than 12 years of active involve¬ 
ment in the civil rights movement, Baptist pastor 
Martin Luther King, Jr., a dedicated adherent of the 
Gandhian principle of nonviolent civil disobedience 
to attain social and political goals, endured strong and 
often violent opposition. His house was bombed; he 
was jailed, stoned and beaten; after repeated threats 
on his life he was finally assassinated in April, 1968, 
Born in Atlanta, Ga., in 1929, the son of a Baptist 
minister, King—like his falher—was named in honor 
of the great Protestant reformer. A graduate of At¬ 
lanta’s Morehouse College, he was installed as pastor 
of a Montgomery, Ala., Baptist church a year before 
receiving his Ph.D. from Boston Univensity in 1955. 
King was still relatively unknown in Montgomery’s 
black community when, in December, 1955, a Negro 
bus boycott began in Montgomery with Mrs. Rosa 
Parks’ arrest for refusing to obey the segregation laws 
applying to buses in Alabama, King became active in 
the boycott, and after more than a year of agitation 
the Supreme Court ruled in the strikers’ favor, When 
the Southern Christian Leadership Conference was 
formed in 1957 at his father’s Ebenezer Baptist 
Church in Atlanta, King was elected its president 
and was able to broaden his activities. He began to 
develop his strategy of active but nonviolent confron¬ 
tation of Southern jim crow laws and institutions 
and also of the moresiibtle de facto segregation in the 
North. In 1960 King settled in Atlanta as copastor of 
his father’s church, 

Arrested in 1960 during a sit-in in an Atlanta res¬ 
taurant, and again in 1963 during a series of demon¬ 
strations in Birmingham, Ala,, King was released both 
times through the intervention of john f. Kennedy 


and his brother Robert f, Kennedy, The Birmingham 
marches—during which police chief Eugene (Bull) 
Connor ordered the use of high-pressure fire hoses and 
attack dogs against the demonstrators-did as much 
to advance the Negroes’ cause, according to President 
Kennedy, as Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation, 
Later in 1963 King helped organize the ma.ssive 
march on Washington; and there, on the steps of the 
Lincoln Memorial, he delivered his famous'T Have 
a Dream” speech, an impas.sioncd plea for an end to 
bigotry. The next year his labors were twice rewarded; 
Congress passed the most comprehensive civil 
rights act since Reconstruction, and King was 
awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for his reliance, on 
nonviolent resistance in the struggle to achieve justice 
for the Negro. King was also active in the voter-regis¬ 
tration campaign in the South that followed the pas¬ 
sage of the VOTING rights act of 1965, By 1966 he 
had begun agitating in the Northern cities, with their 
pervasive de facto segregation. He was in great de¬ 
mand as a speaker and published a number of books 
about his work, including Stride Toward Freedom 
(1958) and Why We Can't Wail (1964), 

King’s stand against the Vietnam war, which he 
regarded as an immoral adventure that drained re¬ 
sources badly needed at home, brought criticism even 
from some who supported his civil rights work. But he 
never wavered in his position. On April 4,1968, after 
he had gone to Memphis to help the city’s striking 
sanitation workers, who were largely black, he was 
shot to death by a white sniper, James Earl Ray. Iron¬ 
ically, King’s death brought about a chain reaction of 
the very violence he had dedicated his life to combat¬ 
ing; there were outbreaks of rioting in urban 
ghettos all over the country, 

me, Richard (1825-1885) 

Millmaire cattle rancher/ Founded Texa.P vast 

King Ranch of more than half a million acres 

“The sun’s done riz and the sun’s done set/ And I ain’t 
offen the King Ranch yet.” So ran an old Texas cou¬ 
plet, and it was no exaggeration; In the late 19th cen¬ 
tury rancher Richard King ruled an immense spread 
that covered five counties in south-central and south¬ 
west Texas, King, a legend for both his hospitality and 
his ruthlessness, was a self-made man in the classic 
American tradition, Born to a poor family in New 
York State (1825), he stowed away on an Alabama- 
bound steamship at the age of eight, then got a job as 
a cabin boy, working his way up to river pilot on the 
Rio Grande during the Mexican war. King later 
made a fortune shipping supplies to the.Confederacy 
in exchange lor cotton during the civil war. Deter¬ 
mined to become a cattle rancher, he had bought the 
75,000-acre Santa Gertrudis Ranch as early as 1852. 
By the 1880s his livestock holdings included 100,000 
head of cattle, 20,000 sheep and 10,000 horses. Before 
his death in 1885, King had become the owner of 
more than half a million acres of prime ranchland. 


KING, Ri# (7755-/527) 

Member, Continental Congress, 1784-87/ Dele¬ 
gate to Constitutional Convention, 1787/ Sena- 
top from JV.K, 1789-96, 1813-25/ Minister to 
Britain, 1796-1803,1825-26/ Federalist candi- 
. date for Vice President, 1804, 1808; for Presi¬ 
dent, 1816 

One of the federalist party’s most formidable ora¬ 
tors, Rufus King was born at Scarborough, Mass, 
(now Maine), in 1755. A Harvard graduate. King 
served in the continental congress (1784-87) and 
helped draft the Ordinance of 1787, banning slavery 
in the northwest territory. A leading proponent 
of a strong central government at the constitu¬ 
tional convention of 1787, . King helped secure 
ratification of the constitution by Massachusetts' in 
1788 and shortly thereafter moved to New York, 
where, in 1789, he was elected to the U.S. Senate, A 
strong supporter of Alexander Hamilton’s financial 
policies, King helped create the first bank of the 
united states, of which he was appointed a director 
in^ 1791, King later served as minister to Great Britain 
(1796-1803), proving himself an able and tactful dip¬ 
lomat during a time of severely strained Anglo- 
American relations, - ^ 

As Federalist candidate for Vice President (1804, 
1808) and for President (1816),'Rufus King went 
down to defeat, Returning to the Senate (1813-25) as 
part of a greatly shrunken Federalist opposition, he at 
first opposed the war of i8I2 (see essex junto), 
finally rallying to its support. He was: a leader of the 
antislavery forces, opposing the Missouri compro¬ 
mise and advocating the colonization of freed slaves 
outside the eountry. (See American colonization 
society.) Aged and gout-ridden, King retired from 
the Senate in ,1825. The next year he reluctantly 
agreed to serve one more term as minister to Britain, 
but ill health soon forced his retirement. King died in 
1827. 

Kl^G, William Rufus DeVane (1786-1853) 

Senator from Ah, 1819-44,1848-52/ Elected 
; Vice President under Franklin Pierce, 1852/ 
Died in 1853 without having served in office 

William R, King achieved a melancholy distinction 
among Vice Presidents; He took the oath of office in 
a foreign land and died without ever having served. 
North Carolina-born (1786) King moved to Alabama 
iti 1818 and soon became one of that state’s first sena- 
tors{18]9-44,1848-52),In 1844 his Senate career was 
interrupted by his appointment as minister to France, 
where he served until 1846, In the Senate the Demo¬ 
cratic King was an outspoken supporter of President 
ANDREW JACKSON and a champion of the annexation 
of TEXAS. 

When JAMES Buchanan was denied the 1852 Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential nomination, his ally King was 
given second place on the ticket headed by franklin 


PIERCE, Shortly after his election the 66'year-old 
King, weakened by tuberculosis, went to Cuba in an 
attempt to restore his health. Too weak to return for 
the inauguration, he was sworn in there on March 4, 
1853, He died five weeks later, just after his return to 
theU.S. 

KING' GEORGE’S WAR, (1744-1748) 

Colonial conflict between England and France/ 
New England militia captured French fort at 
Louisbourg, 1745/ War ended by Peaty of Aa¬ 
chen, 1748 

By 1744 Britain and France had fought two colonial 
wars in the . New World, The first, king william’s 
WAR (1689-97), ended inconclusively; the second, 
queen anne’s war (1702-13), won substantial terri¬ 
tory for Britain, During the next 30 years new France 
(French Canada) struggled to strengthen her defenses 
-especially the French “Gibraltar of the New 
World,” the allegedly impregnable fortress of Louis¬ 
bourg on the coast of Cape Breton Jsland, Nova 
Scotia, ■ 

By 17,44 the war of jenkins’ ear (1739-42) had 
developed into the War of the Austrian Succession in 
Europe, pitting France and Spain against Britain and 
Austria. In America King George’s War (named for 
Britain’s George II) was fought concurrently by 
France and Britain, As before, the colonial struggle 
was only a sideshow to the European conflict, but 
France acted quickly, seizing the Acadian village of 
Canseau and besieging Port Royal (then in British 
hands). In April, 1745, New England sent 4000 mili¬ 
tiamen against Louisbourg,'under Maine merchant 
william pepperrell. Backed by the British navy, 
Pepperrell’s force managed to capture “impregnable” 
Louisbourg by mid-June. Meanwhile, both sides con¬ 
tinued to raid and burn frontier settlements (Sir wil¬ 
liam JOHNSON sending his Iroquois warriors against 
the French), and France dispatched two naval expe¬ 
ditions in a vain effort to recapture Louisbourg. 
Under the terras of the treaty of aachen (1748^ 
which officially ended the fighting, Great Britain re¬ 
turned Louisbourg to France—much to the New 
Englanders’ disgust—in exchange for far-off Madras, 
inlndia, 

KING PHILIP’S WAR (7(575-/(576) 

Bloodiest Indian war in Colonial New England/ 
Named for Metacomet, chief of Wampanoags, 
whose Christian name was Philip/ Half of all 
white settlements In New England destroyed, but 
Colonists’victory broke power of tribes in south¬ 
ern New England/ Philip killed, Aug. 12,1676 

The 14 months of King Philip’s War were the blood¬ 
iest in the history of Colonial New England, .a time 
when survival as a people hung in the balance for both 
English settlers and those who had been their peaceful 
Indian neighbors. Between June, 1675 and August of 
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the following year, one out of every 16 whites of mili¬ 
tary age was killed and half the settlements in New 
England were destroyed, But for the Indians, the con¬ 
sequences were even more catastrophic: Most were 
killed, driven away as refugees or sold into slavery; 
and Indian power in southern New England was for¬ 
ever broken. 

King Philip was the white man’s sardonic name for 
Metacomet, given the Christian name Philip by his 
father, Chief massasoit of the Wampanoags, who had 
long lived at peace with the whites. But Massasoit 
died in 1661, and after a year of rule by Philip’s older 
brother Alexander, who diedin 1662, the Wampanoag 
chiefdom passed to Philip, Philip feared the contin¬ 
ued growth of English settlement would make the In¬ 
dian an outnumbered alien in his own homeland, and 
New Englanders suspected him of conspiring with, the 
French against them. By 1675 Philip was making 
overtures to other tribes to join him in alliance against 
the English, and his, activities were betrayed by, a 
Christian Indian, John Sassamon, Sassamon was 
killed, and when the Colonists executed three Wam¬ 
panoags for his murder, hostilities soon followed, 
Philip’s warriors raided Swansea and nearby'towns in 
June, 1675, easily escaping into the Massachusetts in¬ 
terior when pursued by forces of the new England 
CONFEDERATION. Unable to engage Philip, the Colo¬ 
nial militias punished nonhostile Indians, who were 
driven onto Philip’siside, , 

As the year . 1675 wore on, both sides, suflfered ser 
verely. White settlements all along the Massachusetts, 
Maine and New Hampshire frontiers were put to the 
torch, and white forces killed some 1000 Narraganset 
braves in the Great Swamp Fight near South Kngs- 
ton, R,I. By the spring of 1676 Philip had moved east 
through the Connecticut River valley,: threatening 
Providence, Plymouth and Boston. But the Colonists 
mounted a counteroffensive, capturing and executing 
Narraganset leader ^Canonchet and slaughtering; an 
Indian force at Deerfield, Mass,, while Philip’s tribal 
enemies, the Mohawks, threatened him from the west. 
Philip failed in an effort to enlist the Mohegans on his 
side, and by the summer of 1676 he was in flight from 
the whites. With the help of Indians coerced, into his 
service, Capt. benjamin church captured Philip’s 
wife and son (who were later sold into slavery) and 
then surrounded Philip in a swamp near Bridgewater. 
On Aug. 12,1676, Philip was killed by one of Church’s 
Indians while trying to escape. 

Although Indian resistance continued in the 
northern areas of New England until the end of the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR (1755'-63), Philip’s death 
marked the end of Indian power in all southern New 
England, As a grim reminder of white vengeance, 
Philip’s skull was long kept atop a pole on Plymouth 
Green, ; 

See Douglas K Leach: Flintlock and Tomahawk: 
New England in King Philip’s War, 
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KING WILLIAM’S WAR (1689-1697) 

Inconclusive struggle between England and 

France in New World/ First of four colonial wars 

In 1686 the kings of England and France solemnly 
agreed in the Treaty of Whitehall not to use the New 
World as a battleground even if—“which God for- 
bid”—they should ever again war with one another in 
Europe. That pledge was forgotten during the War of 
the League of Augsburg (1688-97). The spark set off 
in Europe spread to the Colonies a year later, when 
the French and their Indian allies, under the leader¬ 
ship of COMTE DE FRONTENAC, gOVemor of. NEW 
FRANCE, began making savage raids on Engli.sh fron¬ 
tier settlements, In the Colonie,s the war was soon 
known as King William’s War, after England’s ruler. 

In March, 1690, the General Court of Massachu¬ 
setts proposed an intercolonial congress to meet the 
French threat. In May representatives from New 
York, Massachusetts, Plymouth and Connecticut met 
in,New York, resolving to mount an attack against 
New France, but their expeditionary force was .soon 
obliged to retreat because of an epidemic of smallpox. 
Meanwhile, Massachusetts decided to act on its own. 
In MUy a small naval force commanded by Sir wil¬ 
liam PHiPS seized and looted Port Royal (now An¬ 
napolis Royal) in Nova Scotia; but a later expedition 
headed by Phips failed to take Quebec. The war flared 
fitfully for seven more years. In 1691 the French re¬ 
took Port Royal, The Massachusetts Colonists, 
plagued .by constant raids mounted ’ by Frontenac 
from Qu'ebec, pleaded with King William III for a 
British force capable of taking “that unhappy fortress 
from which issue all our miseries.’’ Busy with his Eu¬ 
ropean conflict, William ignored their pleas, In 1696 
Frontenac boldly led a large army into New York to 
attack the Colonists’ Iroquois allie.s, Though he 
burned many villages he failed to destroy the Iroquois 
Confederation, (See FIVE nations,) 

In 1697 England and France signed the Treaty of 
Ryswick, which ended hostilities and required each 
side to give back the territory it had seized. The peace 
was short-lived, and it would take three more Colo¬ 
nial wars-QUEEN Anne’s, king george’s and the cli- 
mactic'FRjBNCH AND INDIAN WAR— to decide control 
of North America, 

See Howard Peckham; The Colonial Wars. ’ 

mSl%Alfred Charles (1894-1956) 

Biologist/ Famed for two pioneering studies of 

human sexualit)i; Sexual Behavior in, the 

Human Male, 1948; Sexual Behavior in the 

Hurhan Female,/95.? 

The scholarly entomologist Alfred Kinsey seemed an 
odd man to become the world’s first recognized, au¬ 
thority on the sexual activities of his fellow humans, 
but his. pioneering studies formed the basis for^a 
whole mew field of scientific investigation. Born in 
New Jersey (1894), Kinsey earned his doctorate in zo¬ 


ology at Harvard in 1920, That year he began a life¬ 
long teaching career at Indiana University, where he 
at first gained considerable fame for his studies of the 
life cycle of the gall wasp. Until the 1930s, when Kin¬ 
sey began his exhaustive studies of human sexual be¬ 
havior, no large-scale, systematic survey had ever 
been made of this most private of humanactivities. In 
1942 Kinsey founded the Institute for Sex Research at 
Indiana. Under its auspices some 16,000 men and 
women were interviewed about virtually every aspect 
of their sex lives , (Kinsey himself conducted more 
than 7.000 interviews). His findings were published in 
two large volumes. Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Male (1948) and Sexual Behavior in the Human Fe¬ 
male (1953). Both best-selling books were hailed as 
important breakthroughs by some critics, dismissed as 
unscientific by others and roundly denounced by still 
others as unseemly probing. Kinsey died in Bloom- 
ingtonin 1956, 

imNGU, Henry Alfred (1928- ) 

Diplomat, foreign policy adviser/ Secretary of 
. State, 1978- / Published Nuclear Weapons 
and Foreign Policy, 1957/ Joined President ^, 
Richard Nixon’s White House staff, 1969/Ar-. 
ranged President's trips to China and Russia, 
1972/ Led negotiations with. North Vietnam, 
.1969-78, ending direct U,S.. involvement in 
Vietnam War/Awarded Nobel Peace Prize, 1978 

"The preeminent task of American foreign policy,” 
said presidential foreign-policy adviser Henry Kis¬ 
singer, “ought to be to get some reputation for steadi¬ 
ness. ,. [and] we will not get steadiness unless we 
have a certain philosophy of what we are trying to 
do." Often calledfhe most powerful man in President 
RICHARD M. NIXON’S Administration, next to the Pres¬ 
ident himself, Kissinger tried behind the scenes to dcr 
velop a clearly formulated foreign policy based on 
long-term U,S, interests rather than a crisis-oriented 
response to individual events. ' 

Bom Heinz Kissinger in Fiirth, Germany (1923), 
Kissinger emigrated with his family to New York City 
in 1938 to escape Nazi anti-Semitism,'After serving in 
U.S. Army Intelligence in Germany during World 
War II, Kissinger entered harvard in 1947, A brilliant 
student, he earned a B.A, in government in 1950* 
graduating summa cum laude, and a Ph.D. in 1954. 
Joining the Harvard faculty, lie published Ni/c/w 
Weapons and Foreign Policy (1957) and The Necessity 
For Choice (1961), influential Studies in which he ar¬ 
gued against the “massive retaliation” policy of the 
then-Secretary of State john foster dulles, “It does 
not make sense to threaten Suicide,’’ Kissinger wrote, 
"in order to prevent eventual death" His acumen was 
soon no ticed in Washington, and while continuing to 
teach, he frequently served as a foreign-policy adviser 
to Presidents dwight D. eisenhower, John f, Ken¬ 
nedy and LYNDON B, JOHNSON. In 1969 Kissihger took 
a leave of absence from Harvard tojoin the. White 


House staff as Nixon’s Assistant for National Security 
Affairs, a post which almost immediately became the 
center of policy making. Many of the most innovative 
foreign-policy actions of Nixon’s first term—notably 
the gradual withdrawal of U.S, ground troops from 
South Vietnam and the President’s precedent-break¬ 
ing state visits to China and the U.S.S.R.—were cred¬ 
ited largely to Kissinger’s skilled, discreet diplomatic 
maneuvering. Beginning in 1969 Kissinger conducted 
a series of negotiations with the North Vietnamese, 
which, resulted in a cease-fire in the Vietnam war in 
early 1973; later in the year he and North Vietnamese 
negotiator Le Due Tho shared the Nobel Peace Prize 
for bringing about the settlement. In October, 1973, 
President Nixon appointed Kissinger Secretary of 
State and, after Nixon resigned in 1974, Kissinger 
was asked to remain by President gerald r. ford. 

KITCHEN CABINET 

Popular name for President Andrew Jackson’s 

influential group of unofficial advisers 

Soon afterPresident ANDREW Jackson’s inauguration 
in 1829, it became apparent that the hot-tempered 
Chief Executive, with his strong penchant for per¬ 
sonal rule, was growing increasingly antagonistic to 
the members of his official Cabinet—in part because 
their wives had socially slighted peggy baton, wife 
of Secretary of War John Henry Eaton. Jackson indi¬ 
cated his displeasure by loftily ignoring the Cabinet 
(except for Eaton and Secretary of State martin van 
BUREN, a Jackson intimate), abandoning official 
meetings and using Cabinet members solely to exe¬ 
cute their departmental duties, Administrative policy 
was shaped by anTnformal group of advisers deri¬ 
sively identified, by Jackson’s opponents as the 
“kitchen cabinet.” Among its members were Van 
Buren, amos kendall, a Treasury official and later 
Postmaster General,,and francis p. blair, founder of 
the Washington Globe. After Jackson’s thorough Cab¬ 
inet reorganization in 1831 as a result of the Eaton 
controversy, the kitchen cabinet was less influential. 
See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.: The Age of Jackson. 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

Service organization for business and profes¬ 
sional men, founded 1915/ Worldwide member¬ 
ship, 270,000 in nearly 6000 clubs, 1970s 

A business and professional men’s organization'dedi¬ 
cated to rendering “voluntary service to youth, com¬ 
munity and nation,” Kiwanis began in 1914'as a 
luncheon club for bringing businessmen together for 
their mutual profit Taking its name from an Indian 
word meaning “we make ourselves known,” the club, 
which was incorporated in 1915, soon changed its 
focus to working for the community. Kiwanis grew 
swiftly,' and by 1919' there were already some 138 
clubs, Now international in scope, Kiwanis has spread 
to 36 countries besides the U.S, and Canada. Today 
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there are almost 6000 clubs with 270,000 members 
from business and the professions. With headquarters 
in Chicago, Kiwanis provides community service in 
many areas, including social welfare, drug informa¬ 
tion and vocational guidance, and sponsors two stu¬ 
dent service organizations. Key Club International for 
high school boys and Circle K International for col¬ 
lege men, 


1884-86. Knapp later conducted farm-demonstration 
work in the South for the U.S, department of agri- 
CULTURE, introducing improved rice-growing tech¬ 
niques and teaching cotton farmers how to fight the 
dreaded boll weevil. Knapp’s work paved the way, 
three years after his death, for the passage of the 
smith-lever act in 1914, which made trained county 
agents available to U.S, farmers. 


KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH {1897-1898) 

Rush of miners into Canada’s Yukon territory 
following discovery of rich gold deposits in Klon¬ 
dike region, 1896 

The violent years of gold fever in the forbidding 
Klondike—colorfully described in the fiction of 
writer-adventurer jack London— followed the dis¬ 
covery in 1896 of rich diggings on Klondike Creek, a 
small tributary of the Yukon River in northwest Can¬ 
ada. News of the fabulous gold deposits in this re¬ 
mote, almost inaccessible wasteland reached the U.S. 
in January, 1897, But it was the arrival on the West 
Coast in July of two steamers loaded with Klondike 
gold that sent thousands of optimistic, gold-hungry 
prospectors rushing to the subarctic region. 

By 1898 the Klondike’s population had risen to 
some 18,000, causing a near famine, The frozen, gold- 
bearing gravel of the Klondike was difficult to mine, 
but despite incredible hardships many rich veins were 
found; one four-mile stretch known as the “Eldorado 
paystreak” eventually yielded a total of $25 million in 
gold, 

Many miners died during the 1897-98 rush, some of 
them in battles over claims, By the end of 1898 most 
of the best gold-bearing areas had been claimed, and 
the mass of unlucky prospectors began to drift away. 
Some later struck it rich at Nome, Alaska, where a 
new rush soon began. Gold is still mined in the Klon¬ 
dike fields, which in 1900 (the peak year) produced 
more than $22 million worth of the metal, 

KNAPP, Seaman Asahel (1835-1911) 

Agronomist/ Originated farm-demonstration 
method and county-agent system/ Professor of 
agriculture, Iowa State College, 1879-84; presi¬ 
dent, 1884-86 

Although an ordained Methodist minister. Seaman 
Knapp devoted most of his life to preaching what one 
colleague called “the gospel of good farming and 
good stock.” It is partly due to his leadership in the 
teaching of scientific farming methods that U.S. ag¬ 
riculture has become the world’s most productive, 
Born in New York State (1833), Knapp began his ca¬ 
reer as an agriculturist after he bought a farm in Iowa 
in 1866, He experimented with improved seeds, 
brought in better livestock and served as president of 
the Iowa Improved Stock Breeders Association before 
becoming professor of agriculture at Iowa State Col¬ 
lege in 1879, . He served as president of the college in 


mElMAD, Aimer (1774-1844) 

Universalist clergyman turned freethinker/ 
Pounder of Coition Investigator, 1831/Jailed for 
his views, 1838 

A onetime minister who became an avowed 
freethinker, championing “the rule of reason" and 
rejecting supernatural authority, Massachusetts-born 
(1774) Abner Kneeland began his, career as a Univer¬ 
salist clergyman in 1804, Within 10 years he liad> 
begun to doubt the divine origin of the Scriptures; by 
1827 he was editing the Olive Branch, a New York 
journal devoted to “free inquiry, pure morality and 
rational Christianity.” Kneeland gradually drew away 
from the Universalists and finally left the church in 
1829. Thereafter increasingly radical, he founded the 
rationalist Boston Investigator (1831) as a forum for 
his views, and in 1838 was jailed for 60 days for having 
published “a certain .scandalous, impious,, .profane 
libel of and concerning God.” Released, Kneeland 
moved to Iowa, where he died in 1844, 

KNICKERBOCKER GROUP 

School of writers, many New York-based, formed 
about 1815/ Named after pseudonym, used by ' 
Washington Irving/ Included James Feniinore 
Cooper, William Cullen Bryant and others 

In the early 19th century, American literature was 
generally held in such low esteem-both in the U.S. 
and abroad—as to be virtually unrecognized by most 
critics. But about 1815 a new school of writing began 
to emerge, making use of American settings and na¬ 
tive humor and realism but imitating the sophisticated 
style of the English writer Joseph Addison, Known as 
the Knickerbocker Group, it took its name from 
WASHINGTON iRViNo’s Satirical masterpiece/I Hisiory 
of New York, written under the pseudonym “Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.” The Knickerbockers were linked by 
geography as well as by similar literary tastes, since 
many of them lived in or near New York, just begin¬ 
ning to be the publishing center of the new nation, 
Among the group’s more prominent members were 
James Kirke Paulding, Fitz-Green Halleck, jamb 
FEN iMORE COOPER and, for a time, william cullen 
BRYANT. In 1846 EDGAR ALLAN POE made the Knick¬ 
erbockers the subject of a series of unflattering essays, 
“The Literati of New York City,” which he published 
in godey’s lady’s book. Members published articles 
in The Knickerbocker Magazine until the group's 
demise about 1850. 
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KNIGHTS OF 
THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 


knights of COLUMBUS 

Roman Catholicfraternal society, founded 1882/ 
Provides financial and social benefits for mem¬ 
bers, families/ Membership over 1,2 million 

Founded by Father Michael J, McGivney and a group 
of New Haven, Conn,, men in 1882, the Knights of 
Columbus is a fraternal order whose aim is to bring 
Roman Catholic men together in mutually helpful 
association. Its charter calls for it to provide financial 
aid for members and their families and to promote 
social, educational, charitable, religious and patriotic 
activities among its members, 

One of the mo.st important functions of the Knights 
of Columbus is its comprehensive insurance system. 
Originally, when a member died, the remaining 
members were taxed in order to provide a donation 
for his family, Today the society operates a 
wide-ranging insurance system including life and 
health insurance, It also conducts an extensive educa¬ 
tion program by mail, offering free literature and 
courses in Catholic doctrine. In the early 1970s the 
Knights had more than 1.2 million members in the 
U.S, and abroad, 

KNIGHTS OF LABOR 

EsL, 1869/ Attempted to organize all workers in 
one nationwide union/ Reached peak member¬ 
ship, 1886/ Membership declined after Haymar- 
ket Riot, 1886, and rise ofAFL, 1880s 

The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor was orga¬ 
nized in 1869 by Uriah S, Stephens as a secret society 
of garment cutters in a Philadelphia tailor shop. It 
grew rapidly and by 1873 had 80 local assemblies of 
workingmen at a time when the national labor unions 
of minens, iron molders, bricklayers, locomotive en¬ 
gineers and others were under attack by antiunion 
cmployens. (See labor, organized; conspiracy 
labor laws.) In 1877, during a period of depression, 
railroad unions struck in 14 states to protest wage cuts 
and were soon joined by thousands of other union 
men. Violence was widespread, the U,S, Army and 
state militia were called out and the strike collapsed. 
Looking for a refuge, union men in increasing num¬ 
bers began joining the Knights of Labor. 

Under the leadership of Terence v. powderly, 
who became Grand Master Workman in 1879, the 
knights abandoned its secrecy policy and expanded 
rapidly, taking in blacks as well as whites, unskilled as 
well as skilled workers in all trades. Although it had 
initially opposed strikes, the knights now became in¬ 
volved in and won several, By 1886 its membership 
had reached a peak of 702,000. That year also marked 
its sudden collapse. The nation was swept by strikes 
in 1886, culminating in the haymarket riot in Chi¬ 
cago, for which the Knights of Labor was unjustly 
blamed. The public turned against it, the union 
suffered internal dissension and many members quit, 
joining the American federation of labor (AFL), 


which had been organized in 1881. By 1893 member¬ 
ship in the Knights of Labor had dropped to 75,000 
and by 1900 the union was virtually extinct. 

See Gerald N Grab: Workers & Utopia: A Study of 
Idealogical Conflict in the American Labor Move¬ 
ment, 1865-1900. 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN CIRCLE 

Proslavery secret society formed in 1850s/ At¬ 
tempted to undermine Union cause in Northern 
states/ Disbanded after 1864 

Organized in Cincinnati about 1854, the Knights of 
the Golden Circle spread through the South before 
the civil war, advocating the extension of slavery 
and the eventual conque.st of Mexico, 

After the Civil War began, the organization shifted 
its aims to enlisting support of Southern sympathizers 
in the North for the new Confederate government. 
Membership included many copperheads, or “Peace 
Democrats,” and local branches (called castles) were 
formed in Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, Illinois and Mis¬ 
souri. In 1863 the society was reorganized as the Order 
of the American Knights, and at a national conven¬ 
tion in 1864, it changed its name to the Sons of Lib¬ 
erty, with prominent Ohio Copperhead clement l. 
vallandigham as its supreme commander. He coun¬ 
seled against violence and treason, but extremists 
hatched an abortive scheme to organize an uprising 
that would free Southern prisoners in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and Missouri and then set up a “Northwestern 
Confederacy.” At its peak in early 1864 the organiza¬ 
tion claimed one million members, but other esti¬ 
mates placed its membership at 20^000 to 300,000. 
The society, which was infiltrated by Union Secret 
Service agents, was never really effective; its size and 
activities were probably exaggerated by Republicans 
for political purposes. It was disbanded after the 
mounting Union victories in late 1864 made it clear 
that the cause of the Confederacy was lost. 

See Frank Klement: The Copperheads of the Middle 
West, 

KNIGHTS OF THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE 

Name for members of Governor Spotswood’s 
party that explored western Virginia, sighted 
Shenandoah Valley, 1716 

To the west of Colonial Virginia lay an unknown land 
hidden by rugged mountains. In the summer of 1716 
Lt. Gov, ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD, determined to dis¬ 
cover what lay beyond those peaks, organized an ex¬ 
ploring party of a dozen Virginia gentlemen, 
llghtheartedly called “knights,” Traveling leisurely on 
horseback with rangers, guides, servants and pack- 
horses laden with supplies, including an excellent as¬ 
sortment of liquor, the party reached the summit of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in two weeks. From there 
they gazed on the panoramic sweep of the valley of 
Virginia, the Shenandoah, , 
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The explorers drank numerous toasts, christened 
one of the peaks Mount Alexander after their leader 
and grandly named the shining river below (its Indian 
name was Shenandoah) the Euphrates. After the 
party returned home to the capital at Williamsburg, 
Spotswood presented each of its members with a cra¬ 
vat pin bearing a miniature golden horseshoe and 
dubbed them Knights of the Golden Horseshoe, The 
excursion hastened settlement of the Shenandoah 
Valley, 

KNIGHTS OF THE WHITE CAMELIA 

Est,,:1867, to restore white rule in South/ Like 
Ku Klux Klan, used violence and intimidation to 
repress the Negro/ Disbanded with end of Recon¬ 
struction, 1877 

Like the ku klux klan, the Knights of the White Ca- 
melia was a secret racist order that sprang up in the 
South after the civil war. It was dedicated to the 
“maintenance of the supremacy of the white race” 
and to restricting the “African race to that condition 
of social and political inferiority for which God has 
destined it." The order was founded in 1867 at 
Franklin, La,, and establishedits headquarters at New 
Orleans. Like the Klan, the Knights often worked by 
intimidation: Night riders in ghostly regalia would 
appear at Negroes’ homes, warning them to stay away 
from the polls. Members also resorted to torture and 
lynching if their warnings went unheeded. The order, 
second only to the Klan in size, spread rapidly 
through the lower South but was checked in 1871, 
when Congress passed the Ku Klux Act aimed at just 
such secret societies. The order was finally disbanded 
after President RUTHERFORD b, haves withdrew the 
Federal troops from the South in 1877 and, with 
RECONSTRUCTION ended, the whites regained control 
of Southern state governments. 

Alfred A. {1892- ) 

Founded publishing firm that bears his name, 
1915/ Publisher of American Mercury maga- 
sine, 1924-24/ Company merged with Random 
House, 1960/ Noted as one of nation's most dis¬ 
tinguished publishers 

With $5000 in capital and desk space in his father’s 
advertising office, Alfred A. Knopf in 1915 opened a 
publishing firm bearing his name and went on to 
make available to Americans some of the world’s 
most distinguished literature. Concentrating on 
translations of great contemporary European works, 
then largely neglected by other U.S, publishers, he 
produced editions noted for fine printing, binding and 
design as well as literary merit, Under his Borzoi 
Booh logo, Knopf published such giants of 20th- 
centiiry literature as Nobel Prize-winning novelists 
Thomas Mann, Andrd Gide, Albert Camus and Sigrid 
Undset, 

Born in New York City (1892) and graduated from 


Columbia University at age 20, Knopf had his first 
success with the publication of W, H, Hudson’s Green 
Mansions in 1916. With henry l. mencken and 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN, Knopf founded the joumal of 
opinion American Mercury in 1924 and was its pub¬ 
lisher from 1924 to 1934. Knopf’s firm merged with 
Random House in 1960 (see book publishing) but 
retained its own imprint, Knopf worked closely with 
his wife Blanche, a partner in the firm until her death 
in 1966. 

KNOW-NOTHING PARTY (see American Party] 
KNOX, FORT 

Est. in Ky., 1917/ Military training camp in both 

World Wars/ UN. Depository built there, 1926/ 

Holds bulk of nation’s gold reserve.s 

One of the world’s most heavily guarded installations, 
Fort Knox, Ky., is the site of the U.S, Depository, 
where the bulk of the nation’s gold reserves (some 
$ 10.2 billion in the early 1970s) has been stored .since 
1937. Established in 1917 and made a permanent mil¬ 
itary post in 1932, the 33,000-acre reservation was 
used as a training camp in both World Wars. It was 
named in honor of Revolutionary War Gen. henry 
KNOX. The gold-storage depository, built by the U.S, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT in 1936, is protected by a 
bombproof iron fence, and its granite walls, rein¬ 
forced with concrete and steel, are guarded by 
machine-gun installations. Under constant surveil¬ 
lance, the brightly lighted interior is linked to the fort 
by a highly sensitive communications system, so that 
soldiers can be summoned in case of emergency. Fort 
Knox is located 30 miles southwest of Louisville. 

KNOX, Frank {WilHam Franklin) (1874-1944) 

Journalist, politician/ Published Chicago Daily 

News, 1921-44/ Secretary of Navy under 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, 1940-44 

After routinely denouncing President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT and his new deal measures, Republican 
Frank Knox was appointed by Roosevelt to be his 
Secretary of the Navy in 1940. In that post Knox be¬ 
came the driving force behind the Navy’s enormous, 
crucial WORLD war ii expansion program. 

Born in Boston (1874), Knox worked his way 
through Alma (Mich.) College and in 1898 joined 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S ROUGH RIDERS iu the Span- 
ish-American War. He later became a newspaper re¬ 
porter and publisher, a career interrupted in 19)7-18 
by his enlistmentin the infantry during WORLD WAR i. 
In 1931 Knox bought controlling interest in the in¬ 
fluential Chicago Daily News, which he used as a 
forum for attacking Roosevelt, and in 1936 he was the 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for Vice President 
on the ticket headed by alf m. landon. But President 
Roosevelt, in a display of national unity and political 
astuteness, won Knox’s loyal support by appointing 


him Secretary of the Navy as the U.S. prepared for 
war. Knox, who died in office in 1944, was succeeded 

by JAMES V.FORRESTAL. 

mOX> Henry (1750-1806) 

Commanded American artillery, Revolutionary 

War/Secretary of War, 1785-94/ Commandant 

at West Point, 1782-84 

A Boston-born (1750) bookseller and revolution¬ 
ary WAR officer, Henry Knox was an enormous man 
weighing over 250 pounds, but his corpulence never 
dulled his energy and fighting edge. As colonel of the 
revolutionists’ lone artillery regiment in November, 
1775, Knox led a hazardous 300-mile expedition to 
Fort Ticonderoga to bring back to Boston 55 British 
cannon captured by ethan allen. This “noble train 
of artillery" enabled Gen. george Washington to 
force the British to evacuate Boston in March, 1776. 
From that time on Knox, who remained in charge of 
the Continental Army artillery, was one of Washing¬ 
ton’s most trusted advisers, and the artillery under his 
charge played an important part in the battles of 
Trenton, Princeton and Monmouth and the climactic 
siege of Yorktown in 1781. Knox was commandant at 
West Point (1782-84) and a principal founder (1783) 
of the SOCIETY OFTHE CINCINNATI, composed of Revo¬ 
lutionary War officers. He served as Secretary of War 
(1785-94), both in the Government organized under 
the ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION and in Washington’s 
first Cabinet. He died in 1806. 

KNOX, Philander Chase (1852-1921 ) 

Lawyer, politician/ U.S. Attorney General, 

1901-04/ Initiated Dollar Diplomacy as Secre¬ 
tary of State, 1909-12/ U.S. senator, 1904-09; 

1917-21 

As Secretary of State in President william Howard 
taft’s Administration, Philander Knox implemented 
Taft’s dollar diplomacy, the widely criticized policy 
of protecting U.S. commercial interests abroad, par¬ 
ticularly in Latin America and Asia. Pennsylvania- 
born (1 853) Knox was a successful corporation lawyer 
when he was appointed U.S. Attorney General by 
President william mckinlby in April, 1901. As At¬ 
torney General he instituted several important anti¬ 
trust actions (see northern securities case) and 
drafted, the legislation that created the department 
OF COMMERCE (1903). Named to fill a vacant Pennsyl¬ 
vania Senate seat in 1904, Knox, a Republican, was 
reelected the next year to a full term but resigned in 
1909 to become Taft’s Secretary of State. He returned 
to private practice in 1913 but in 1916 was again 
elected to the Senate, where he opposed ratification of 
the TREATY OF VERSAILLES aud U.S. participation in 
the LEAGUE OF NATIONS. He died at Washington, D.C., 
in 1921. 

KNOX V. LEE (scQ Legal Tender Cases) 


mvmEN,WilliamS.(m 9 - 1948 ) 

Industrialist/ Headed production for War De¬ 
partment in W. W. 11/ Executive in various auto¬ 
mobile companies from 1911 

Called the “mass production genius of American in¬ 
dustry,” William S. Knudsen directed the great in¬ 
dustrial machine that helped defeat the Axis powers 
in world war II. He served on the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee to the National Defense Commission (1940), as 
director general of the Office of Production Manage¬ 
ment (1941-42) and as director of production for the 
War Department (1942--45), with the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant general in the U.S. Army. Born in Denmark in 
1879, Knudsen came to the U.S. when he was 20, 
worked in various factories and, in 1911, was made 
production manager of the Ford Motor Co., in charge 
of assembly-line planning and the production of 
Model T cars. In 1922 he joined the Chevrolet Motor 
Co. as vice president, rising to president of General 
Motors in 1937. Knudsen took a leave of absence in 
1940 to serve the Government. Following his war 
service, he returned to private industry in 1945. He 
died in 1948. 

KOREAN WAR 

Communist North Korea invaded South Korea, 
June 25, 1950/ U.N. Security Council sent mili¬ 
tary force under Gen. Douglas MacArthur to 
combat Communists/ U.N. ‘s Inchon landing sent 
Northern forces into retreat, but U.N pursuit into 
North Korea brought Chinese "volunteers" into 
war/ Stalemate led to truce talks, July, 1951/ 
Armistice agreement reached, July, 1952 

The attack began at four o’clock on the rainy summer 
morning of June 25,1950, After a heavy artillery bar¬ 
rage, Russian-made T-34 tanks and infantry thrust 
across the 38th parallel from Communist North 
Korea into the non-Communist South, The Korean 
War, a three-year struggle that ultimately cost more, 
than two million casualties, had begun. 

The North Korean attack had its roots in the 
WORLD war II defeat of Japan and the subsequent 
COLD WAR, From 1910 until the Japanese surrender in 
1945, Korea had been part of the Japanese empire. 
The victorious World War II Allies agreed that post¬ 
war Korea should be independent, but pending such 
an arrangement, the U,S, took charge of Korea south 
of the 38tli parallel while the Soviet Union occupied 
the North, A deadlock over the establishment of a 
unified Korean government soon ensued, and in 1948 
rival governments were established: the Communist 
regime of Kim 11 Sung in the North and a pro-Western 
government under Syngman Rhee in the South. Soon 
after the withdrawal of U.S. forces from South Korea 
in 1949, U.S. Secretary of State dean acheson pub¬ 
licly outlined a U.S, “defensive perimeter" in the Far 
East that excluded Korea, Massively equipped by 
Moscow and apparently having nothing to fear from 
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KOSCIUSKO, Thaddeus 


the U.S., Marshal Kim determined to unify the two 
halves ofKorea by force. 

No match for the invading Northern armies, in 
June, 1950, Rhee’s Republic ofKorea (ROK) imme¬ 
diately appealed for help to both the United States 
and the united nations. As the Communist invaders 
closed in on the South Korean capital of Seoul, the 
U.N, Security Council acted. Unhindered by the 
much-exercised Soviet veto (Moscow was then boy¬ 
cotting the council session to protest the membership 
of Nationalist China), the council, on June 27, called 
for U.N. aid to the ROK. And as the North Koreans 
raced toward the key southern port of Pusan to com¬ 
plete their conquest before a U.N, force could arrive. 
President harry s. truman committed U.S, troops to 
Korea on June 30. Gen, douglas macarthur was 
named to head the U.N. Korean command. 

For some weeks as the 16-nation U.N. force was 
assembling, the military initiative lay with the North 
Koreans. On Sept. 15, however. General MacArthur 
executed a-bold stroke aimed at cutting enemy supply 
lines—an amphibious landing at Inchon, Seoul’s 
seaport, By the end of the month the North Korean 
army was fleeing north in disorder. MacArthur then 
pursued his retreating adversary past the 38th parallel 
and into North Korea itself, It was this decision that 
spelled trouble for the U.N, command. For as the 
(J.N, armies surged toward the Yalu River, North 
Korea’s border with Communist China, the Qiinese 
issued insistent warnings that the advancing U.N, 
forces would be attacked by the Chinese unless a halt 
was ordered. The warnings were ignored, largely be¬ 
cause the U.S. thought China was bluffing. On Nov, 
26, some 200,000 “volunteer” Chinese Communist 
troops entered the war by cros,sing the Yalu River into 
North Korea. 

With the involvement in November of a Chinese 
force that ultimately numbered 800,000 men, the 
course of the war turned radically, The Communist 
armies sent the U.N, into full retreat, recaptured the 
fallen North Korean capital of Pyongyang and again 
moved south, retaking Seoul on Jan, 4,1951. In the 
spring the U.N. forces managed to regain the initia¬ 
tive and drive the enemy back across the 38th paral¬ 
lel—but thereafter, despite furious offensives and 
counteroffensives, the war became a virtual stalemate. 

During the U.N. spring offensive. President 
Truman’s conviction that any expansion of the Ko¬ 
rean hostilities might lead to a world war placed him 
on a collision course with MacArthur, who proposed 
to bomb Chinese supply depots inside China. While 
the Truman Administration took the decision to begin 
peace negotiations with the Communists, MacArthur 
issued a statement threatening China with an “expan¬ 
sion of our military operations”—an act that Presi¬ 
dent Truman viewed as insubordination, In April, 
1951, the President relieved MacArthur of all his Far 
Eastern commands (thereby setting off a political 
storm in the U.S,), and in June the U.N. forces, under 
Gen. MATTHEW B, ridgway, announced their readi¬ 


ness to take part in Soviet-proposed Korean truce 

From July, 1951, the war was fought simulta¬ 
neously in the field and at the conference table. Cas¬ 
ualty figures mounted while the truce talks appeared 
hopelessly deadlocked, and the prolonged war became 
an issue in the 1952 U.S, presidential campaign. Re- 
publican nominee Gen. dwight d, eisenhower 
pledged, if elected, to “go to Korea” to see what could 
be done to end the war—a promise he promptly kept 
in December as President-elect, It was not until 
March, 1953, however, that the deadlock was broken, 
when the Communists agreed to a U.N, proposal for 
the exchange of sick and wounded prisoners, On July 
27,1953, an armistice was signed at Panmunjom pro¬ 
viding for a cease-fire and the establishment of a de¬ 
militarized zone (DMZ) between North and South at 
approximately the 38th parallel South Korea and the 
U,S, signed a mutual defense treaty the same year, 
and since then the 1953 armistice, despite frequent 
disputes, has remained in effect. 

KOREMATSU v. U.S. (1944) 

Supreme Court decision sanctioning W.W. 11 in¬ 
ternment of Japanese and Japanese-Americans 

Bowing to strong anti-Japanese sentiment after 
Japan’s world war ii attack on Pearl Harbor, and 
believing that some Japanese nationals and Japa- 
nese-Americans were an internal security risk. Presi¬ 
dent franklin d, ROOSEVELT, in February, 1942, 
issued an executive order that authorized the Army to 
intern all Japanese and Japanese-American residents 
of the West Coast. (See Japanese-Americans, in¬ 
ternment of.) In April 112,000 Japanese, two-thirds 
of them native-born American citizens, were abruptly 
driven from their homes and interned in “war reloca¬ 
tion centers.” The objections of one such citizen of 
Japanese descent led to the 1944 case of Korematsu v. 
U.S,, in which a sharply divided Supreme Court 
upheld the internment measure, contending that “in 
time of war residents having ethnic affiliations with an 
invading enemy may be a greater source of danger 
than those of different ancestry,” 

KOSCIUSKO, Mm (i 746-/57 7) 

Polish general, military engineer! Served with 

rebelforces in Revolution/Fortified West Point, 

1778-80/Chief engineer in Nathanael Greene’s 

Southern campaign, 1780-^81 

Frustrated in his hopes for a military career in his own 
country (then dominated by Russia), Polish-born 
(1746) Thaddeus Kosciusko offered his services to the 
American rebel forces during the revolutionary 
WAR. With his passion for liberty and his considerable 
skills as a trained military engineer, Kosciusko proved 
most valuable to the Americans. He took part in the 
Saratoga (N.Y.) campaign under Gen. Horatio gates 
in 1777, building fortifications that greatly contrib- 
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uted to the defeat of British Gen. John burgoyne in 
this turning point of the Revolution. In 1778-80 Kos¬ 
ciusko fortified the important bastion of West Point 
and in 1780-81 served as Gen. nathanael greene’s 
chief engineer during the highly successful Southern 
campaign. 

At the war’s end Kosciusko returned to Europe and 
led a gallant but hopeless rebellion against the Rus¬ 
sians, Prussians and Austrians who were partitioning 
his homeland. He was captured in 1794 and impris¬ 
oned for two years. After his release he spent the rest 
of his life abroad, pleading vainly for Polish indepen¬ 
dence. One of Poland’s great national heroes, he died 
in Switzerland in 1817. 

KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge {1874-1951) 

Russian-born conductor/ Directed Boston Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, 1924-49 

As conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
from 1924 to 1949, Serge Koussevitzky made it one of 
the world’s most polished orchestras and played a 
leading role in developing contemporary American 
music. He performed tk work of many young Amer- 
ican and European composers; directed the Berkshire 
Music Festival at Tanglewood, Mass., from 1934, and 
organized the Berkshire Music School (1940), which 
trained many younger musicians and conductors such 
as LEONARD BERNSTEIN. 

The Russian-born (1874) Koussevitzky studied in 
Moscow, beginning his career as a double-bass player. 
He made his debut as a conductor in Berlin (1908) and 
led various orchestras in Russia (1910-17) and in Paris 
(1921-24), following emigration from his homeland 
after the Russian Revolution. Koussevitzky retired 
from conducting in 1949 and died two years later, 

momWL, Alfred Louis {1876-1960) 

Pioneering anthropologist/ Authority on cul¬ 
tures of North and South American Indians/Au¬ 
thor o/Configurations of Culture Growth, 1944 

Many anthropologists credit Dr. Alfred Louis 
Kroeber with having shaped their young science. His 
textbook Anthropology (1928; revised ed., 1948) is 
considered the standard work in the field. A cultural 
anthropologist, Kroeber was an expert on the Indians 
of both North and South America and took part in 
many expeditions in the American Southwest, Mexico 
and Peru, His most ambitious work was the Con¬ 
figurations of Culture Growth (1944), an attempt to 
trace the growth and decline of art and thought 
throughout the history of mankind. 

Born in New Jersey (1876), Kroeber received his 
Ph.D, from Columbia universii’y in 1901, and for the 
next 45 years he taught anthropology at the University 
of California and directed (1925-46) its anthropolog¬ 
ical museum. Among his many influential works are 
Handbook ofthe Indians of California (1925) and Style 
and Civilmtion (1957). Kroeber died in 1960. 


KRUTCH,/ftvci;A Wood {1895-1970) 

Writer, critic, naturalist/ Drama critic for Na¬ 
tion, 1924-52/ Author u/The Modern Temper, 
1929; The Desert Years, 1952, and other books 

One of 20th-century America’s leading men of letters, 
Joseph Wood Krutch gave up a professorship in dra¬ 
matic literature at Columbia university at age 57 to 
undertake the full-time study of natural history. Bom 
in Knoxville, Tenn., in 1893, Krutch was graduated 
from the University ofTennessee in 1915 andreceived 
his Ph.D. in English literature from Columbia in 1924. 
From 1924 to 1952 he served on the staff of the iVar/'o/i, 
mainly as drama critic, besides holding various teach¬ 
ing positions and, in 1943, he was named Brander 
Matthews Professor of Dramatic Literature at Colum¬ 
bia University, During these years Krutch published 
numerous works of literary and social criticism, in¬ 
cluding a psychological study of edgar Allan poe 
and The Modern Temper (1929), in which he argued 
that science and technology are incompatible with the 
human spirit. Retiring from teaching in 1950, Krutch 
moved to Arizona to enjoy “the natural beauty of the 
desert and its wildlife.” He remained a prolific author, 
writing both about the natural world {The Desert 
Years, 1952; The Voice of the Desert, 1955) and con¬ 
temporary society {The Measure of Man, 1954). He 
died in Arizona in 1970, 

KU KLUX ACT {see Civil Rights Acts) 

KU KLUX KLAN 

Formed, 1866, to preserve white supremacy in 
South/ Centralized under leadership of Gen. 
Nathan B. Forrest, 1867-69/ Crippled by Ku 
KluxAct, 1871/ Revived as national organiza¬ 
tion, 1915/Reached peak strength, 1920s 

The name “Ku Klux Klan” refers to two distinct se¬ 
cret societies: the first a white-supremacist organiza¬ 
tion in the South formed to intimidate Negro voters 
and combat reconstruction after the Civil War; 
and the second a more widespread, militantly chau¬ 
vinistic antiminority group organized during World 
War I. The first klan, founded at Pulaski, Tenn., in 
1866, by former Confederate soldiers, was originally 
called the Kyklos (from the Greek word for circle), 
out of which grew the corruption “Ku Klux,” Its 
members, enraged at seeing former slaves in positions 
of power while they themselves were often forbidden 
to hold public office under Reconstruction, resorted 
to terror to subdue the newly enfranchised blacks and 
keep them from the polls. 

The klan’s rituals, symbols and tactics—ghostly 
robes, midnight rides by torchlight, burning crosses- 
were singularly elfective weapons against some untu¬ 
tored former slaves. And those Negroes who. refused 
to be intimidated by these “spirits of the Confederate 
dead” were often tarred and feathered, flogged or 
lynched and had their homes burned. 
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By 1867 the various local klans had been organized 
into an “Invisible Empire” embracing the entire 
South, with former cavalry Gen. nathan Bedford 
FORREST reportedly at its head as Grand Wizard. 

Membership soon passed half a million, with the 
society’s greatest strength in the mountain and pied¬ 
mont regions, (A similar organization, the knights of 
THE white camelia, dominated the lower South.) But 
in 1869 Forrest, in part because of pressure from 
members who opposed the klan’s violence, and per¬ 
haps because he hoped to avert passage of a Federal 
antiklan law, ordered the society disbanded. Scat¬ 
tered local groups continued to operate but were 
hard-pressed after Congress passed the Ku Klux Act 
of 1871, making it a crime to deny a citizen his rights 
by threat, force or intimidation, (See civil rights 

ACTS.) 

The second Ku Klux Klan, founded in Georgia in 
1915 by a former minister named William Simmons, 
added fundamentalism, anti-Semitism, anti- 
Catholicism and militant patriotism to the original 
klan tenet of white supremacy. Spreading through 
the North and Midwest, this new klan threatened 
virtually anyone who did not fit into its standards of 


Anglo-Saxon purity. It controlled many local and 
state officials and a number of congressmen, notably 
in Indiana, by the mid- 1920s, when its national mem¬ 
bership reached a peak of about 4.5 million. But in¬ 
ternal dissension and the revelations of widespread 
corruption soon weakened the klan’s power. The fatal 
blow came when Indiana Grand Dragon D. C, Ste¬ 
phenson, who also controlled the state Republican 
machine, was convicted of second-degree murder in 
1925, Insisting that he had been framed, Stephenson 
took his revenge by giving details of corrupt state pol¬ 
itics to the newspapers. Disillusioned members fled 
the klan in droves, and by 1930 membership had 
shrunk to fewer than 10,000. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, following federally ordered 
desegregation and the growth of the civil rights 
MOVEMENT, White Supremacists in the South again re¬ 
sorted to klanlike activities, and although the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 somewhat curbed the violence, 
many Negroes still hesitated to exercise the rights 
guaranteed them by law, 

See David Chalmers: Hooded Americanism; Stanley 
F. Horn: The Invisible Empire and Kenneth X Jack- 
son: The Ku Klux Klan in the City, 1915-1930. 







LABOR, DEPARTMENT OF 

Created as independent agency with Cabinet sta¬ 
tus, .1913/ Responsible for protecting welfare of 
wage earners/ Includes Bureau of Labor Statis¬ 
tics, which gathers data on labor economics 

In 1913 the woodrow wilson Administration 
created the Department of Labor as an independent 
agency with a secretary of Cabinet rank, Thus the 
growing power of the labor movement, and labor’s 
right to a voice in national affairs, was given official 
recognition, The act creating the department stated 
that its duties were to “foster, promote, and develop 
the welfare of the wage earners of the United States; 
to improve their working conditions, and to advance 
their opportunities for profitable employment,” 

Agitation for such a department had begun just 
after the civil war, reflecting the growth of labor 
unions. (See labor, organized.) Despite strong op¬ 
position by business interests to anything that would 
strengthen organized labor, a Bureau of Labor was 
formed within the Department of the Interior in 1884. 
Four years later an independent labor department 
was formed but without Cabinet representation. In 
1903 the department once more became the Bureau of 
Labor, this time as part of the Department of Com¬ 
merce and Labor, One secretary represented both in¬ 
terests in the Cabinet, an arrangement that satisfied 
no one. Primarily through the efforts of Congressman 
William B, Wilson, a resolution was passed in 1913 
making the department independent, with its own 
secretary. 

One of the agency’s most important divisions is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Government’s princi¬ 
pal fact-finding agency in the field of labor economics. 
It collects and analyzes data on wages and hours, cost 
of living, unemployment, prices, technical develop¬ 
ments, industrial safety and other facets of the na¬ 
tion’s socioeconomic structure. Among the bureaus 
within the department are the Women’s Bureau, 
which formulates policies for the welfare of women 
wage earners; the U.S. Employment Service, which 
promotes public employment; the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration, which oversees 
labor standards in industry and promotes desirable 
labor legislation, previously the task of the Bureau of 
Labor Standards; the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 


Training; Wage and Hour Divi.sion; Office of Federal 
Contract Compliance; and the Office of Veterans 
Reemployment Rights. 

See John Lombardi: Labor’s Voice in the Cabinet, a 
History, 

LABOR, MIGRATORY 

Tinkers, mechanics, carpenters, lumberjacks, 
were migrant laborers of Colonial and 19tb- 
century .America/ Agriculture greatest user of 
migrants, 20th century/ Migrant farm workers 
among poorest paid of nation’s work force, 1970s 

The migratory workers of the Colonial period were 
usually mechanics, carpenters, tinkers and able- 
bodied laborers who moved from town to town seek¬ 
ing work. With the expansion of the frontiers in the 
19th century, other kinds of migrant laborers ap¬ 
peared; workers followed the westward-moving rail¬ 
roads, lumber camps, mines and factories. Gradually 
employment became stable in most of these fields, 
and migratory labor became unimportant. 

There were, of course, some migrant farm hands in 
the early days, but because most farms were relatively 
small and family owned and operated, there was no 
need for large numbers of part-time workers. But as 
better farm machinery and improved agricultural 
techniques made larger and larger farms inevitable in 
American agriculture, the need for seasonal em¬ 
ployees to harvest crops increased enormously. 

In the early 1970s migratory farm workers, a tat¬ 
tered army of men, women and children mostly of 
Spanish-speaking or Negro ancestry, numbered more 
than 200,000 according to the U.S. UEPARTMiiNT Of 
LABOR. Other sources set the figure at nearer 300,0(X). 
Although authorities differ on the size of the migra¬ 
tory work force, there is general agreement that they 
are about the lowest paid of all American workers. 
Repeated efforts in Congress to extend to migratory 
workers the benefits of the national minimum wage 
rates that apply to most other industries have been 
fruitless. The deplorable conditions under which most 
workers live as they move with the crops to be har¬ 
vested has been the subject of numerous exposes. 

The ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT of 1964 did pro¬ 
vide some Federal assistance for education for mi¬ 
grants and their children and for day care centers, 


improved housing and sanitation facilities in migrant 
labor camps. But changes have come slowly. In the 
1960s CESAR CHAVEZ began with some success to or¬ 
ganize migrant workers in the West into an AFL-GIO 
union, but the opposition from the growers was in¬ 
tense, and his task was complicated by jurisdictional 
struggles with the Teamsters Union, which has also set 
up an organizing drive. 

LABOR, ORGANIZED 

Local craft unions formed, late 1700s/ First suc¬ 
cessful strike, 1799/ Knights of Labor founded, 
1869/ American Federation of Labor founded, 
1886/ Clayton Act exempted unions from anti¬ 
trust statutes, 1914/ New Deal legislation en¬ 
couraged growth of unions, 1930s/ Congress of 
Industrial Organizations founded, 1938/ Taft- 
Hartley Act imposed restraints on unions, 1947/ 
AFL-CIO joint federation formed, 1955/ Labor 
union membership, 20.7 million, 1970 

With more than 20 million Americans affiliated with 
laborunions, organized labor today exerts a profound 
influence on the course of American economics and 
politics. But through most of the nation’s history the 
union movement was forced to struggle against public 
apathy, judicial hostility and, most of all, the determi- 
nation of industrialists to crush unionization wherever 
it appeared. 

The earliest American unions were founded by 
such skilled craftsmen as shoemakers, printers and 
carpenters toward the end of the 18th century. In 1799 
Philadelphia shoemakers waged the nation’s first suc¬ 
cessful strike, and for a time in the early 19th century, 
despite court decisions that characterized unions as 
illegal conspiracies (see conspiracy labor laws), 
labor organizations seemed to thrive. By the 1830s 
about 30,000 workers held union membership, but the 
widespread unemployment occasioned by the panic 
of 1837 dealt the movement a body blow. 

Rapid economic growth accompanied by a labor 
shortage helped revitalize trade unionism in the late 
1860s, making possible the creation of the short-lived 
national labor union (1866), a nationwide federa¬ 
tion of labor organizations. But depression in the 
1870s took a toll in union membership. Nonetheless, 
labor unrest grew apace, as evidenced by the sponta¬ 
neous railroad strikes of 1877 and the growth of ter¬ 
rorism conducted by the molly Maguires in the 
Pennsylvania coalfields. The 1880s saw the emergence 
of the KNIGHTS OF LABOR (founded, 1869) under the 
leadership of terence vincent powderly. After the 
Knights won an unprecedented victory over jay 
gould’s powerful Wabash railway system in 1885, 
membership briefly soared to more than 700,000; then 
just as quickly it fell, as the result of factionalism and 
public hostility in the aftermath of the haymarket 
RIOT (1886). 

As the Knights were failing, the craft-oriented 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL) waS Opening 


A 
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the modern phase in the history of organized labor. 
Formed in 1886, and led for more than three decades 
by SAMUEL GOMPERs, the AFL concentrated on or¬ 
ganizing skilled workers along craft lines. Challenged 
in the 1890s by eugene debs’ more radical American 
Railway Union and, in the early 20th century, by the 
industrial workers of THE WORLD, the AFL, by 
adhering to a conservative, pragmatic philosophy, 
nonetheless secured a niche in American economic 
life that no other such federation had ever achieved. 
With the passage of the clayton anti-trust act in 
1914, which exempted unions from the antitrust 
LAWS, Congress tried to take a potent union-busting 
weapon from industrialists. But it was not until the 
Depresiiion of the 1930s, when the franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT Administration initiated pro-union legis¬ 
lation as part of its new deal (see national indus¬ 
trial recovery act; wagner act), that organized 
labor secured its present place in the sun. 

The .sudden pro-union climate of the 1930s led to 
unexpected strains within organized labor. After years 
of disputes, the industrial unionists, favoring the or¬ 
ganization of unskilled workers as well as craftsmen, 
were expelled from the AFL in 1937 and the next year 
formed their own federation, the congress of in¬ 
dustrial organizations (CIO), under the leader¬ 
ship of JOHN I., LEWIS, As separate organizations, both 
the AFL and CIO opposed.the taft-hartley act of 
1947, which outlawed the closed shop and secondary 
boycotts, and, in 1955, a tenous organizational unity 
returned with the formation of the AFL-CIO under 
the leadership of GEORGE meanv. But no sooner had 
the AFL-CIO been formed than it began to unravel. 
In 1957 the powerfoi Teamsters Union was expelled 
for corruption, and in 1968 waiter reuther pulled 
out his United Automobile Workers. 

In the early 1970s organized labor, despite its 
strength, .still represented less than a majority of the 
American work force, with millions of unskilled, 
white-collar, teenage, part-time and sea.sonal workers 
outside the union fold, 

See Foster R. Duties: Labor in America. 

LABOR DAY 

Inaugurated by Knights of Labor, 1882, to honor 

nation’s workers/ Made national holiday, 1894 

On Sept, 5, 1882, 10,000 workers paraded up Fifth 
Avenue in New York City, inaugurating what would 
become the annual observance ofLaborDay in honor 
of the nation’s workers. Many of the marchers were 
there in defiance of a threat of dismissal by their em¬ 
ployers if they took part in the rite. This first parade 
in New York, honoring “those who from rude nature 
have developed and caused the grandeur we behold,” 
was staged by the knights of labor., Oregon was the 
first state to make Labor Day a legal holiday (1887), 
and Congress made it a national holiday in 18H set¬ 
ting aside the first Monday in September for its ob¬ 
servance throughout the country. 




LAGHAISE, Gaston 
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UCmSE, Gaston {1882^1935) 

French-born sculptor known for monumental fe¬ 
male nudes j Immigrated to U.S,, 1906/ “Stand¬ 
ing Woman,” 1932, among his most famous 
works 

French-born (1882) sculptor Gaston Lachaise is re¬ 
membered chiefly for his massive, exuberant figures 
of women. After studying at the fecole Nationale des 
Beaux Arts in his native Paris, he moved to America 
in 1906, Working first in Boston and, after 1912, in 
New York, Lachaise made decorations for the RCA 
and International buildings of Rockefeller Center, 
But his most powerful and controversial works were 
his sculptures of huge, voluptuously rounded women, 
of which one of the most famous is the “Standing 
Woman” (1932) at the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York, A retrospective of Lachaise’s work was 
held in 1935 at the Museum of Modern Art, Tragi¬ 
cally, the sculptor died of leukemia the same year, at 
the age of 53. 

LACROSSE 

Derived from American Indian game/ First 
played in U.S,, 1868/ U.S, Intercollegiate La¬ 
crosse Association formed, 1882 

Called baggataway by the Canadian Indians who de¬ 
veloped the sport, this, the oldest game in North 
America, was renamed lacrosse by French pioneers 
who saw a resemblance between the sport’s playing 
stick and a bishop’s crosier, A much modified version 
of the warlike Indian game—in which each side 
sometimes numbered in the hundreds—was played 
by the white man in Canada about 1840, The Mohawk 
Club of Troy, N.Y., pioneered the game in the U.S, 
in 1868. Other club teams soon followed, mainly in 
upstate New York and at East Coast colleges, In 1882 
the U.S. Intercollegiate Lacrosse Association was 
founded to direct college competitions, and the fast- 
moving, bruising sport is now played by a great many 
colleges. The association names an All-American 
team yearly. 

LADD, William (1778-1841) 

Advocate of international peace/ Founder, 
American Peace Society, 1828 

A blufl, good-natured native of New Hampshire, 
William Ladd was by turns a shipmaster, scientific 
farmer, Gongregationalist clergyman and founder of 
the American Peace Society (1828), which con¬ 
demned all forms of war. Born to a prosperous ship¬ 
builder in 1778, Ladd was graduated from Harvard in 
1797, and for the next 15 years he commanded a large 
brig out of Portsmouth, N.H, For a brief period dur¬ 
ing that time, he conducted a free-labor experiment in 
Florida, which he hoped would point the way to the 
peaceful abolition of slavery. From 1819 Ladd was 
increasingly drawn to the cause of international 


peace, and in 1837 he entered the clergy basically to 
plead that cause. In his An Essay on a Congress of Na¬ 
tions (1840), Ladd argued forcefully for an organiza¬ 
tion of nations to formulate principles of international 
law and for an international court of arbitration, thus 
anticipating by many years the league of nations 
and the Hague court, Ladd died in 1841, 

See M. E. Curti: The American Peace Crusade, 1815- 
1860. 

LA FARCE, M«(/«5-79i0) 

Artist/ Introduced Japanese art to U.S. / Devel¬ 
oped new method of working with stained glass 

A leading artist of his time, John La Farge was nota¬ 
ble for a painting style that combined the European 
and Japanese traditions. Born in New York City in 
1835, La Farge studied law, then spent two years 
(1856-57) as an art student in Europe before taking up 
painting as a full-time occupation. By the late 1860s 
he was well known for his landscapes, figure studies 
and his avant-garde canvases that anticipated many of 
the techniques of French impressionism. During the 
1870s he began a new career as a muralist, his wall 
paintings in Boston’s Trinity Church and New York 
City’s Church of the Ascension adding a new element 
to his growing reputation. During this same period La 
Farge began working with stained glass, his invention 
of opaline glass leading to the creation of an “Ameri¬ 
can school” of stained-glass making. He was an expert 
on Japanese painting; his numerous lectures helped to 
introduce that delicate art form to American audi¬ 
ences, Until his death in 1910, La Farge remained an 
active artist and author and lecturer on the fine arts, 

LAFAYETTE, Marquis de (Marie Joseph Paul Tres 
Roch Gilbert da Motier) (1757-1834) 

French soldier-.state.s'man, hero of American 
Revolution/ His successful negotiations for 
French military support greatly aided American 
cause/Close friend of Gen. George Washington/ 
Made American citizen, 1784 

Marquis de Lafayette, a wealthy French nobleman, 
became an inseparable part of American history when 
he joined the patriots’ cause in the revolutionary 
war. His courage, idealism and love of glory made 
him one of America’s greatest popular heroes and a 
symbol of the bond between France and the U.S. 

Bom Marie Joseph Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du 
Motier in 1757, Lafayette was a 19-year-old French 
army captain when he first heard the news of the 
American Revolution, Elated at the prospect of aiding 
the cause of liberty—and the po,ssibility of crushing 
France’s old enemy Britain—Lafayette ignored the 
protests of the olficially neutral French government 
and set sail for the American Colonies, He arrived in 
Philadelphia in July, 1777, was commissioned a major 
general by the continental congress after oflering 
to serve at his own expense and soon won the close 
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friendship of Gen. george Washington, joining his 
staff as a volunteer, In September, 1777, Lafayette re¬ 
ceived his baptism of fire at the battle of Brandywine, 
where he was slightly wounded. He spent the bitter 
winter of 1777-78 with Washington at Valley Forge, 
There Lafayette earned himself the nickname “the 
soldiers’ friend” for his cheerful endurance of priva¬ 
tion. During that same winter the young general 
hatched a hopeless scheme for invading Canada with 
a handful of men. But his bitter disappointment over 
its failure was soon forgotten when news of the 
French alliance reached Valley Forge on May 1, (See 

FRANCE-U.S, RELATIONS.) 

Lafayette sailed for France in January, 1779, to 
plead for military support, received a hero’s welcome 
and was able to assure the di.sheartened patriots on his 
return in 1780 that the comte de rochAmbeau’s ex¬ 
peditionary force would soon be joining Washington. 
Throughout the remainder of the war, Lafayette 
served as an invaluable liaison between the conti¬ 
nental army and the FrenchTorces and as emissary 
who begged France for more money, men, supplies 
and ships. In addition, he freely contributed about 
$ 200,000 of his own money in behalf of the patriots’ 
cause; 

In 1781 Lafayette was able to display his own skill 
as a field commander. With just over 1000 troops, he 
engineered a skillful retreat before the superior forces 
of CHARLES CORNWALLIS in Virginia, then effectively 
harassed them as they withdrew to Yorktown. The 
marquis was able to keep most of Cornwallis’ army 
pinned down until the arrival of the French fleet and 
the armies of Rochambeau and Washington. The be¬ 
sieged ComwalIi.s capitulated on October 19, and the 
Revolution was effectively won, 

Lafayette returned to France in December, but 
again visited America in 1784. It was on this trip that 
the new nation claimed him as her oWn, when the 
Maryland General Assembly conferred citizenship in 
perpetuity upon the marquis and his male heirs. Back 
in France, Lafayette immersed himself in politics', 
seeking with little success to become a moderating 
force;in the maelstrom of French Revolutionary 
affairs. In 1792 he commanded an army of the new 
republic against Austria, but then fled; to Belgium 
after the radicals took power in Paris, only to be cap¬ 
tured and imprisoned for five years by the Prussians. 
Freed by Napoleon in 1800, he returned to France but 
took no part in politics. 

Arriving in America in 1824 at the invitation of 
President JAMES Monroe, Lafayette began a year-long 
lour of the country. The 67-year-old soldier, symbol 
of a bygone heroic age, was everywhere hailed with 
tremendous outpourings of enthusiasm. After his re¬ 
turn to France he took part in the July Revolution 
(1830) as a leader of the moderates. "The soldiers’ 
friend” died in Paris in May, 1834; his grave was cov¬ 
ered with earth from Bunker Hill. 

See Carter Plodding: The Marquis de Lafayette: 
Bright Sword for Freedom, 


LAFAYETTE ESCADRILLE 

Group of American pilots fighting for France in 

W.W.I before U.S. entered war 

On April 20,1916, seven adventurous American fliers, 
volunteers in the service of France, formed the La¬ 
fayette Escadrille to do air battle with the Germans on 
the Western Front in world war i. Organized by so¬ 
cially prominent young men, the Escadrille in its 22 
months of existence rarely numbered more than 15 
pilots at a time; in all, 38 pilots served in the Esca¬ 
drille. These young Americans flew single-seater 
Nieuport pursuit planes, and their exploits were 
vividly portrayed in the U.S. press. Prominent in the 
group was Raoul Lufberry who accounted for 17 
“kills” before being shot down in flames in May, 1918, 

After the U.S. declaration of war in April, 1917, the 
Lafayette Escadrille remained with the French until 
the following Februai'y, when it was absorbed by the 
U.S,' Air Service to become the 103rd Aero Squadron 
of the Third Pursuit Group. Of the seven original 
members, only three survived the war—William 
Thaw, Bert Flail and Elliott Cowdin. 

mmE, Jean (ft. 1809-1821) 

Pirate/ Pardoned after aiding U.S, in Battle of 

New Orleans, 1815/ Returned to piracy 

In the Battle of New Orleans (see war of 1812 ), pi¬ 
rates from Jean Lafitte’s band fought side by side with 
U.S. forces defending the city against the British. 
Lafltte appeared in New Orleans about 1809, prob¬ 
ably from Haiti, as a dealer in smuggled pirate booty. 
He obtained his goods from the buccaneers who 
raided ships in the Gulf of Mexico and took their 
prizes into Barataria Bay, south of New Orleans, 
where the pirates had a stronghold on Grande Terre 
Island, By 1810 Lafltte had taken command of the 
outlaw band. He himself rarely went to sea but or¬ 
ganized the raids, which he claimed were those of a 
legitimate privateer because he had letters of marque 
from the Republic of Cartagena on the north coast 
of South America, As Lafitte’s band prospered, he 
came into conflict with the governor of Louisiana and 
the U.S. Navy. Yet in late 1814, when the British 
tried to enlist Lafltte’s aid in the impending attack 
on New Orleans, he passed on their plans to the 
Americans, When this friendly act failed to deter a 
U.S, force from attacking the pirates’ bastion, Lafltte 
quickly offered his help against the British, in return 
for full pardons. Gen, Andrew jackson reluctantly 
accepted his offer, and Lafitte’s gunners manned 
artillery during the British attack on the city in 
January, 1815, Although pardoned as promised, 
Lafltte returned to piracy, setting up a stronghold 
on Galveston Island^ Tex; When the Navy moved 
against him in T821, he sailed away and it is not 
known where or when he died. 

See Jane Lucas De Grummond: The Baratarians and 
the Battle of New Orleans, ' 
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LA FOLLETTE, Robert Marion {1855-1925) 

Republican governor of Wis., 1901-061 Repub¬ 
lican senator from Wis., 1906-25/ Progressive 
Party candidate for President, 1924/ Advocate of 
direct primary elections, regulation of railroads, 
farm aid'and other reformist measures that later 
became law / Opposed U. S. entry into W.W.Iand 
League of Nations 

A conservative Republican at the outset of his public 
life, Robert La Follette emerged from the rugged 
arena of WISCONSIN state politics with a lifelong com¬ 
mitment to liberal causes and political reform. As a 
Republican congressman (1885-91) from Wisconsin, 
La Follette was appalled by the corruption and favor¬ 
itism he found in his state’s party organization. After 
years of fighting party bosses, he succeeded in gaining 
the Republican nomination for governor in 1900 and 
went on to win election for three terms, Under La 
Follette’s direction the legislature enacted a series of 
reforms—later emulated on a national level—that in¬ 
cluded direct primary elections, a civil service sys¬ 
tem and more equitable tax laws. La Follette also 
waged a fierce battle against Wisconsin’s powerful 
railroads, eventually , removing the tax advantages 
they had long enjoyed, and establishing a rail com¬ 
mission to regulate rates and operations. 

In 1906 La Follette resigned as governor and'car¬ 
ried his progressive zeal to the u.s. senate,, to which 
he had been elected in 1905, ,He served as a senator for 
the next 19 years—usually at odds with most of his 
fellow Republicans, By 1912 he was. an outspoken 
leader of the party’s liberal minority, and made an 
abortive attempt that year to oppose President wil¬ 
liam H. .taft’s, renomination for the Presidency, Dur¬ 
ing themext three years La Follette often aligned 
himself with the Democrats to support President 
wooDRQW'WiLSpN’s legislative programs, but in 1917 
he broke with the Democrats (and most Republicans 
as well) over the emotional issue of American neu¬ 
trality, Despite the country’s, belligerent mood, he 
strongly opposed U,S. involvement in world war i, 
voting against the declaration , of war against Ger¬ 
many on April 1,1917, Once war was declared, how¬ 
ever, he supported all military appropriation bills, 
Although he was widely denounced for his “unpa¬ 
triotic” stand during the war, and opposed U.S, entry 
into the LEAGUE of nations, by the early 1920s La 
Follette had recouped his old prominence as a liberal 
spokesman. He wrote the 1923 Senate resolution for 
an investigation of the teapot dome scandals, and in 
1924 La Follette accepted the presidential nomination 
of the newly formed progressive party. He polled 
nearly five million votes in,the election, and many of 
his proposals—including farm aid, protectionoflabor 
rights and regulation of raihoahs—were later embod¬ 
ied in Federal law. Wisconsin-born (1855) La Follette 
died in Washington in 1925, . v, ,, , 

See Robert S. Maxwell: La Follette and the Rise of the 
Progressives in Wisconsin. , , ,^ :.; i 


LA GUARDIA, Fiorello Henry [1882-1947] 

U.S. congressman, 1917, 1919, 1925-83/ Co¬ 
sponsor of 1932 Norris-la GuardiaAct/ Mayor 

of New York City, 1934-45 

Called “the Little Flower”—a reference both to his 
five-foot stature and his first name-Fiorello La 
Guardia blended a quick wit, boundless energy and 
uncommon administrative skills into one of the most 
memorable careers in American politics. Born in new 
YORK city in, 1882, La Guardia was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1910 and shortly became active in 
liberal Republican circles. In 1914 he ran unsuccess¬ 
fully for Congress, but in 1916 he won the first of 
seven terms in the house of representatives (inter¬ 
rupted for service in world war i in 1918 and as a 
New York City alderman in 1920-21), While in Con¬ 
gress La Guardia was especially active in opposing 
prohibition and supporting labor unions, and in 
1932 cosponsored the norris-la guardia act, which 
strictly limited the issuance of Federal court injunc¬ 
tions to curtail union activities. 

La Guardia’s real ambition, however, was to be¬ 
come mayor of New York, and in 1933 his opportunity 
arrived. He was ideally suited to run for office in New 
York: The son of an Italian father and a Jewish 
mother,, he was fluent in several languages. More im¬ 
portant, the old TAMMANY HALL machine had been 
weakened by recent corruption probes, and the usu¬ 
ally solid Democratic vote appeared divided. La 
Guardia took ad vantage of this in 1933 with a broad- 
based Republican-fusion ticket, pledging to clean up 
city government and gathering support wherever he 
could find it.'His coalition won, and La Guardia went 
on to serve three terms as mayor (1934-1945), during 
which he balanced the budget, gained a new city 
charter, upgraded health and sanitary conditions, 
unified New York’s subway system and helped allevi¬ 
ate the critical housing shortage. Living up to his 
campaign rhetoric, La Guardia also launched an at¬ 
tack on municipal corruption and organized crime, 
reorganizing the police and other agencies and crack¬ 
ing down on racketeers, Finally, his active campaign¬ 
ing for President franklin d. Roosevelt in 1936 was 
rewarded with enough Federal money to finance nu¬ 
merous public works projects—including the airport 
bearing La Guardia’s name, 

La Guardia retired from the mayoralty at the end 
of his third term and in 1946 served as director general 
of UNRRA, He died in New York the following year, 
See Arthur Mann: La Guardia; A Fighter Against His 
Times. , 

LAHONTAN, Baron de [Louis A rinand de Lorn 
d’Arce) [1666-0,1713) 

French soldier-author/ Described Indian life in 

Nduveaux Voyages, 7703 

Manyv JSth-century^ European, ideas concerning the 
American Indian as a “noble savage” derived from 
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the book Nouveaux Voyages [1103) by French soldier- 
adventurer Louis Armand de Lorn d’Arce, Baron de 
Lahontan. Born in 1666, Lahontan came to new 
FRANCE (Canada) in 1683 to fight the Iroquois. Be¬ 
tween expeditions he went hunting and exploring, ac¬ 
quainting himself with the customs of several Indian 
tribes. His book, which contained much misinforma¬ 
tion about New World flora and fauna, also reported 
a series of philosophic dialogues between the author 
and a Huron Indian ,called Adario. These dialogues 
contrasted primitive and civilized life, touching off a 
rage in Europe for a way of life splendid in its sim¬ 
plicity. Lahontan spent his last years wandering 
through Europe, and died in Germany about 1713. 

LAU, Simon [1866-1945) 

Built first successful .seagoing submarine, 1897 

While still a schoolboy, New Jersey-born (1866) 
Simon Lake became fascinated by undersea boats and 
determined to build a practical model. Despite his 
limited formal education, Lake was to devote most of 
lus life to that effort. In 1897 he built the 36-foot all- 
metal Argonaut, featuring an airlock for undersea exit 
and entrance, that became the first submarine to op¬ 
erate successfully on the high seas. Despite this tri¬ 
umph, U.S. Navy contracts went to Lake’s rival, 
JOHN P. HOLLAND, and the disappointed engineer 
eventually moved abroad to sell many of his craft to 
the European powers. Finally, in 1911, Lake sold his 
161-fo,ot Seal to the U.S. Navy, and eventually built 
some 28 others for that service. After suffering busi¬ 
ness reverses, Lake was forced to sell his Torpedo 
Boat Co. in the 1930s. He died in 1945, 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN, BATTLE OF (see War of 
1812 ) 

LAKE ERIE (see (/wf Late) 

LAKE GEORGE, BATTLE OF [m French and 
Indian War) 

IMEMAm, Gabriel [1610-1649) 

Jesuit missionary in French Canada/ Killed by 

Iroquois 

An epic figure among the Jesuit martyrs of the New 
World, Father Gabriel Lalemant was born in Paris in 
1610 and entered the Society of Jesus in 1630, By 1646 
lie had been sent to French Canada as a missionary, 
soon (1648) moving westward to live among the 
Huron Indians, Lalemant was a major contributor to 
the.historically invaluable 7ejw7 Relations, an annual 
report of the Jesuits’ missionary work in the New 
World and their , observations on native life and cus¬ 
toms. In 1649, Lalemant and another Jesuit, Jean de, 
Brdbeuf, were captured in an Iroquois attack on their 
Hurop .village, Both were tortured for hours before 
being put to. death, Their bodies were later recovered, 


and their bones were taken to Quebec for burial, La¬ 
lemant and Brebeuf were among the six “Jesuit mar¬ 
tyrs ofNorth America” who were canonized in 1930. 

LAMAR, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus [1825-1893) 

Confederate .state.sman/ Served in V,S. Con¬ 
gress, 185 7-60,1873-85/ Supreme Court justice, 
1887-93/ Sought sectional reconciliation 

In 1874 Mi.ssissippi Congressman Lucius Q. C. Lamar 
sounded an eloquent call for sectional reconciliation, 
“Shall we not,” he said, “frankly confess that on both 
sides we most earnestly desire to be one.” Lamar’s 
plea was in keeping with his character, for although 
he had drafted the Mississippi ordinance of secession 
in December, 1860, and had served as a Confederate 
diplomat in Europe during the civil war, he per¬ 
formed his role in the establishment of the Confeder¬ 
acy only with great regret. Born in, Mississippi in 1825, 
Lamar first served in Congress from 1857 to 1860. 
After the war he returned to the House of Represen¬ 
tatives in 1873, then moved on to the Senate four years 
later, Appointed Secretary of the Interior in 1885, he 
explained his acceptance of the post in a letter to jef- 
fer.son DAVIS. His aim, he wrote, was “to serve the 
interests of the common country.” From 1887 until his 
death in 1893, Lamar was an associate justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, 

See James B. Murphy: L. Q., C,-Lamar: Pragmatic 
Patriot, 

LAMAR, Mirabeau Buonaparte [1798-1859) 

Pre,ndent, Republic of Texas, 1838-41/Expelled 
Indians from east Texas, opening it to settle¬ 
ment/ Instituted public education in republic 

Texas won its independence from Mexico in 1836, be¬ 
came the Lone Star Republic and elected samuel 
HOUSTON its first president. Two years later he was 
succeeded by Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, whose 
election campaign had called for the annexation of a 
large part of Mexican territory. Although his attempt 
to take over more territory was unsuccessful, Lamar 
opened up a huge new region for settlement by ruth¬ 
lessly driving out the Clierokees from east Texas. He 
established the capital at Austin and inaugurated the 
republic’s first system of public education. Born in 
Georgia in 1798, Lamar had been a journalist and 
Georgia government official before turning soldier in 
Houston’s Texas army, After Houston was elected to 
his second term in 1841, Lamar retired to his Texas 
plantation, dying there in 1859, 

See William McCraw: Professional Politicians., 

LAMB, John [1735-1800) 

A leader of the pre-ReVoktionary Sons of 
Liberty/Artillery officer in war 

Anthony Lamb, a London burglar, was caught, con¬ 
victed and transported to America in 1724, where his 
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son John was born in New York 11 years later, John 
Lamb became a respectable wine merchant, but in the 
years before the revolutionary war he showed a 
talent for anti-British agitation, arousing crowds of 
rebellious citizens against the Crown, A leader of the 
SONS OF LIBERTY, formed to fight the stamp act of 
1765, Lamb churned out anonymous anti-British 
handbills. In 1774 he led the seizure of the New York 
customshouse and captured the British military stores 
at Turtle Bay. A colonel of artillery, he fought bravely 
in the Revolutionary War and at the end of the con¬ 
flict was named collector of customs for New York, 
He died in 1800, 

LAME DUCK AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments~20th Amendment) 

Um, Edwin Herbert {1909- ) 

Inventor-entrepreneur/ Invented polarizing fil¬ 
ters and lenses, 1930s/ Announced self-develop¬ 
ing black-and-white film, 1947; self-developing 
color film, 1963 

While an undergraduate at Harvard in the early 
1930s, Bridgeport, Gonn.-born (1909) Edwin Land 
began experimenting with filters to polarize light, thus 
greatly reducing glare. In 1932 he left college to open 
his own research-oriented business, and three years 
later was manufacturing polarizing filters for cameras, 
In 1936 he marketed the first polarizing lenses for sun 
glasses, During world war ii Land developed sev¬ 
eral recoiinaissance-and sighting devices for the 
Army, and in 1947 he introduced his one-step photo¬ 
graphic process, which included a specially designed 
camera that produced a finished black-and-white 
print automatically. It was a commercial success, 
and sales of the camera enabled Land to enlarge hiS 
Cambridge, Mass,, Polaroid Gorp, and develop star¬ 
tling innovations in the field of photographic technol¬ 
ogy. In 1963 he announced a self-developing color 
film and a decade later Land introduced his SX-70 
camera-and-color-print systetri, in which a dry card is 
ejected from the camera and automatically develops 
into a full-color picture before the viewer’s eyes. “ 

LAND ACT OF 1800 {ste Harrison Land Act) 

LAND ACTS (see 

LAND BANKS 

Used mortgages on land as hacking for paper 
currency/ Parliament declared land banks ille- 
gal,1741 

With currency scarce but land in plentiful supply in 
Colonial America, several efforts were made in the 
first half of the 18th century to use real estate as a 
backing for currency. Thus land could serve to un¬ 
derwrite a system of paper notes to be used to expand 
eredit, commerce and mantifactufes, Among the ear¬ 


liest land banks, which lent currency—in the form of 
notes or bills of credit—to farmers in exchange for 
mortgages on their holdings, was the Pennsylvania 
Land Bank, founded in 1729 with deniamin 
FRANKLIN as One of its organizers. This successful in¬ 
stitution issued loans based on mortgages at the rate 
of 5 percent interest per annum, the loans to be retired 
in 12 annual installments. In Massachusetts the Land 
and Manufactures Bank was chartered, in 1740, to ac¬ 
cept land as security for shares of bank stock and then 
print notes for lending, Only shareholders could bor¬ 
row, for which privilege they paid 3 percent interest 
per year. Loans could be paid off either in notes or 
commodities. In 1741 Parliament, which took an un¬ 
favorable view of such assertions of economic inde¬ 
pendence by the Colonies (see colonial currency), 
banned land banks. A similar land bank system exists 
today, which is farmer-owned but supervised by the 
Federal Government. (See farm credit agencies, 

FEDERAL.) 

See Richard A. Lester: Monetary Experiments : Early 
American and Recent Scandinavian, 

LAND COMPANIES 

Land speculation ventures in upper Ohio Vallep 
and elsewhere in the West/Especially common in 
immediate post-Revolutionary War period 

As early as 1747 a group of Virginians calculated that 
enormous profits could be made in Western land spec¬ 
ulations and to this end formed the Ohio Company of 
Virginia. The group petitioned the Crown for 500,000 
acres in the upper Ohio Valley or elsewhere in the 
trans-Appalachian region. Grants were raade in 1749 
and settlements begun in western Pennsylvania, 
where construction of a fort on the site of what is now 
PITTSBURGH Commenced in 1754. French incursions 
during the french and Indian war (1755-63) forced 
the abandonment of these early settlements, and in 
the wake of the conflict Crown policy changed and 
white settlement of the Ohio Valley was barred. (See 
proclamation of 1763 ,) U.S, independence re¬ 
opened the West to speculative ventures, and in 1786 
the Ohio Company of Associates was formed by a 
group of New Englanders to buy land “north westerly 
of the River Ohio,” Led by manasseh cutler, the 
Ohio Companyjoined forces with another speculative 
group, the Scioto Company headed by New York's 
williamduer, andin 1787 the two companies jointly 
purchased some 6.5 million acres in Ohio. Cutler, a 
man of considerable influence, was also active in ob¬ 
taining the passage of the northwest ordinances 
(1787) by Congress, which established the basic prin¬ 
ciples of government in the new territories. During the 
business depfession of the late 1780s (sec 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR), both the Ohio and Scioto com¬ 
panies were unable to complete payments for the land 
they had bought, and eventually Went out of business, 
By then, however, they had succeeded in initiatiilg 
settlements at Marietta and Gallipolis in Ohio, 
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See Thomas P. Abernethy: Western Lands and the 
American Revolution. 

LAND-GRANT COLLEGES (see Co/feges 
and Universities, Land-Grant) 

LAND GRANTS TO RAILROADS 

Congressional grants of publicly owned lands to 

encourage railroad building/ 131 million acres 

allotted, 1850-71 : 

"I give no grudging vote in giving away either money 
orland,” said Sen, henry wilson of Massachusetts in 
1862, and enthusiastically voted for a bill that would 
provide 21 million acres of the public domain to build 
a railroad “that shall connect tk people of the Atlan¬ 
tic and the Pacific, and bind us together.” (See pacific 
railroad ACT,) 

The gift of federally owned public lands to encour¬ 
age the nation’s economic development had been ac¬ 
cepted practice as early as the canal-building era of 
the 182()s and 1830s, But beginning in 1850--theyear 
the Illinois Central Railroad was given a right-of-way 
of six miles on each side of its proposed line from 
Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico—the pressing need for 
more and faster transportation, especially into the 
rapidly filling West, inspired Congress to pass the 
Pacific Railroad acts of 1862 and 1864. These measures 
gave the union pacific railroad and the Central 
Pacific land on each side of their track in addition to 
their rights of way, Since much of this land would re¬ 
main largely worthless until settled and developed, 
the roads were aided by Government loan bonds, re¬ 
payable at 6 percent interest. Another line, the North¬ 
ern Pacific, received twice asmuch land as, the UP-CP 
but no loan bonds. By 1871, when railroad land grants 
were ended, 131 million acres of land had been al¬ 
lotted to railroad companies, and a scandal arose over 
the amount the directors of the Union Pacifie had paid 
their construction company to build the railroad, (See 
creditmobilier of AMERICA,) The financing methods 
used by A. leland Stanford and collis p. hunting- 
ton of the Central Pacific also came under attack. 

hMi\)lS,KenesawMountain{1866-1944) 

Professional baseball’s first commissioner, 1920- 

44/Federal judge, 1905-22 

After the “Black Sox” scandal of 1919—inwhich the 
World Series was fixed by gamblers—professiorial 
baseball came under a cloud that threatened its ruin; 
In response to the crisis, the major league clubowners 
appointed a Federal judge, Renesaw Mountain 
Landis (whose craggy, stern features might have 
been carved from the peak whose name he bore), to 
rule over the game as baseball’s first commissioner. 
Born in Ohio in 1866, Landis was named for the Civil 
War battle where his father was wounded, While on 
the bench (1905-22), he achieved renown for his im¬ 
position of a record $29 million fine on Standard Oil 


of Indiana for its violations of antitrust statutes, As 
baseball “czar” from 1920 (he continued as a judge for 
two more years) until his death in 1944,, Landis re¬ 
stored public confidence in the game, setting high 
standards of probity for players and owners and issu¬ 
ing harsh penalties for infractions of his rules, . 

LAND OFFICE, US. GENERAL 

Est., 1812, to survey, map and manage public 
lands/ Now part of Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment, Eepartment of the Interior 

To chart the millions of acres of unmapped federally 
owned lands and manage their sale or maintenance, 
the U.S, Government created the General Land 
Office in 1812, In 1849 the Land Office became a bu¬ 
reau within the department of the interior. 
Through its district offices, it was responsible for ad¬ 
ministering the HOMESTEAD ACT of 1862~which 
granted farmlands from the public domain to settlers 
—and for overseeing the various railroad, timber and 
miningland grants. The land bureau was consolidated 
with the Grazing Service in 1946 to become the Bu¬ 
reau of Land Management, which now regulates the 
development and conservation of public lands and 
resources. 

LXmON,AlfM.{AIJredMossman){l887- ) 

Republican presidential candidate, 1936/ Mil¬ 
lionaire oilman and Progressive Republican/ 
Governor of Kan,, 1933-37. 

“I believe a man can be a liberal without being a 
spendthrift,” So said Alfred M. Landon, who was 
twice elected (1932, 1934) Republican governor of 
Kansas despite sweeping Democratic national vic¬ 
tories in those years. To the Republicans of 1936, who 
were appalled at the costs of franklin d, roosevelt’s 
NEW DEAL, frugality seemed to be a prime vote-getting 
virtue, Landon’s careful husbandry of the Kansas 
state budget made him the perfect candidate against 
the “extravagant” Roosevelt, and Landon was nomi¬ 
nated as the Great Budget Balancer. While attacking 
the Democrats’ policy of Federal spending, his partyls 
platform promised to restore prosperity through the 
action of free enterprise and state and local govern¬ 
ment. Most of the nation’s newspapers and most of 
the business community pushed hard for Landon, But 
Roosevelt, won a smashing victory—60, percent of 
the popular vote. Only Maine and Vermont gave 
their electoral votes to Landon, 

Landon was born in Pennsylvania in 1887, Moving 
to Kansas, he followed his father into the oil business 
and became a millionaire as an independent oil pro¬ 
ducer, Equally, energetic in politics, he was a bull 
MOOSE man in 1912, andhe continued to be a Pro¬ 
gressive Republican, throughout his political life, An 
opponent, of American interventionism, Landon 
spoke out against U,S. involvement in the Vietnam 
WAR inthe 1960s. 
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UNDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT [1959) 

Measure to democratize labor-union elections 
^ and prohibit misuse of union funds 

In 1957 a Senate committee investigating labor-union 
practices discovered “downright gangsterism, vio¬ 
lence and murder, embezzlement [and] tax evasion” 
within a small number of unions. The Landrum- 
Griffin Act was. Congress’ answer to the evidence of 
such corruption, Passed in 1959, the act was intended 
to insure that democratic procedures be followed in 
the election of union officials, It also required the 
public filing of financial statements to prevent the 
misuse of union funds, and its provisions severely re¬ 
stricted picketing and strikes as weapons to secure 
union recognition. Partly in response to the corrup¬ 
tion discovered by Senate investigators, the AFL-CIO 
expelled the Teamsters Union from its ranks, but 
many labor leaders have felt that the Landrum- 
Griffin Act, like the taft-hartley act of 1947, is ba¬ 
sically restrictive of organized labor, 

LANDS, PUBLIC 

Northwest Ordinances, 1784, 1785, 1787, pro¬ 
vided for organization and administration of 
public lands as territories/ Land acts of 1795, 
1800,1820 provided for sale of public lands to 
private owners/ Grants made to canals, railroads, 
1820s~70s/ Morrill Act, 1862, gave grants to 
states to found colleges/ Homestead Act, 1862, 
made grants to settlers/ First National Park, 
Yellowstone, est., 1872/About one-third of U-S. 
land area now in public domain 

Since the birth of the nation the U,S. Government 
has been by far the largest owner of land within its 
territorial borders, and to a great degree the nation’s 
history has been shaped by Federal public land poli¬ 
cies, One of the new Government’s first concerns was 
to decide how to administer the sparsely settled region 
west of the original 13 states, some of which had con¬ 
flicting land claims. As early as 1780 the continental 
CONGRESS called on the states to cede their Western 
lands to the central Government, and by 1820 the 
principle had been established that any Western or 
wilderness land not privately owned was Federal 
property. The northwest ordinances of 1784,1785 
and 1787 provided for the organization of Western 
lands into territories, for their subdivision, adminis¬ 
tration and eventual admission to the Union as states. 
With the Land Act of 1796 the “upset price” or mini¬ 
mum bid for public lands in the territories was set at 
$2 per acre, and the smallest parcel of sale was put at 
640 acres, The harrison land act of 1800 reduced 
the minimum purchase to 320 acres, and the Land Act 
of 1820 further reduced the upset price to $1.25 an 
acre and the minimum purchase to 80 acres, The pur¬ 
pose of the 1820 law was to make land more readily 
available to individual settlers, as opposed to the 
speculators who had monopolized the early sales. 


Between 1803, when the loulsiana purchase 
added a huge area in the Mi,ssi,ssippi and Missouri 
valleys, and 1867, when Alaska was acquired from 
Russia, new Federal lands could not be disposed of as 
quickly as they were obtained. Throughout this period 
Government land sales, despite the 1820 reforms, 
continued to provoke serious controversy. The 80- 
acre minimum was still beyond the reach of most in¬ 
dividual buyers, and many felt that powerful land 
speculators were all but dictating Government policy. 
In 1862 Congre.ss finally responded to popular pres¬ 
sures by passing the home,stead act, under which a 
settler could earn a quarter-section (160 acres} of land 
simply by paying a small fee, living on his acreage for 
five years and making improvements. No purchase 
price was payable unless the homesteader wished to 
speed up the grant of his title; in such case, he could 
secure title after only six months’ residence by paying 
$1.25 an acre. The Homestead Act was an improve¬ 
ment over previous land acts, but it was no panacea. 
Most farm tenants or laborers in the East could afford 
neither the cost of travel to the West nor even the 
modest fees required to gain title to their land.s. Spec¬ 
ulators, particularly cattlemen, acquired large num¬ 
bers of homesteads by having people file claims for 
them, and later obtaining title for $ 1,25 an acre. Spec¬ 
ulators or cattlemen also gained additional land by 
purchasing at public auction the foreclosed or for¬ 
feited claims of homesteaders. Moreover, many 
claims were surrendered by homesteaders who found 
that 160 acres was not enough land to make a living 
in the semiarid High Plains of the West, 

The Government’s second principal means of dis¬ 
pensing public land was in the form of grants, either 
to individual states for educational and other pur¬ 
poses (see colleges and universitie,s, land-grant; 
MORRILL act), OF to private companies in exchange 
for major improvements—particularly the construc¬ 
tion of railroads and canals. By the last third of 
the 19th century the nation’s continental borders 
had reached their outer limits, and it became clear 
that the Government would have to curtail the trans¬ 
fer of public land to private ownenship. The carey 
desert land grant act (1894) and the newlands 
reclamation act (1902), which made Western arid 
lands available for settlement and irrigation, were 
among the last of the major Federal land programs, 
Meanwhile, the Yellowstone National Park (es¬ 
tablished in 1872) and other early Federal preiierves 
olTered examples of intelligent land management 
and helped generate pressure for a permanent public 
domain. As early as 1891, therefore. Congress passed 
a law providing for the creation of other preserves 
on Federal land, and in 1911 the Weeks Act author¬ 
ized Federal purchase of private forest land for this 
purpose. As nationwide demands for lumber grew, 
Government forests became an increasingly impor¬ 
tant source, and in recent years they have.produced 
about a fourth of the country’s total supply of timber, 
Under the 1920 Mineral Leasing Act and later meas- 
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ures, large areas of public land and olfshore drilling 
rights have been leased to private, companies to ex¬ 
plore for oil, natural gas and other deposits. Simi¬ 
larly, the 1934 Taylor Grazing Act . authorized the 
use of Federal grasslands for livestock grazing under 
a complex system of licenses and regulations. Ad¬ 
ministered chiefly by the department of the in¬ 
terior, the public domain now includes around 760 
million acres, or about one-third of the total U.S. 
land area. 

LANGLEY, Samuel Pkrpont [1854-1906) 

Aviation pioneer, astronomer, inventor/ Two at¬ 
tempts to fly man-cariying airplane failed, 1905 

Eminently successful as an astronomer, physicist and 
inventor, Samuel Pierpont Langley suffered the ironic 
fate of becoming famous for a spectacular failure: two 
highly publicized attempts to fly a man-carrying air¬ 
craft in 1903. Massachusetts-born (1834) and largely 
self-educated, Langley earned so high a reputation as 
an astronomer that in 1867 he was appointed director 
of the Allegheny Observatory and professor of physics 
and astronomy at what is now the University of Pitts¬ 
burgh, While filling these posts (1867-87), he invented 
the bolometer, a device for mea,suring .solar radiation, 
and in 1887 he was elected to the coveted position of 
.secretary of the smithsonian institution. 

Inirigued by the possibility of heavier-than-air 
flight, Langley began experimenting with powered 
aircraft models. Their successful flights in the 1890s 
generated wide public enthusiasm, and Congress re¬ 
sponded with an appropriation of $50,000 for the 
construction of a man-carrying airplane, which 
Langley designed and completed in 1901 Dubbed the 
“aerodrome,” the plane was powered by a five-cylin¬ 
der gasoline engine. On Oct. 7,1903, the aerodrome 
—with Langley’s assistant at the controls—was cata¬ 
pulted from the top of a houseboat on the Potomac. 
Upon launching, the' craft, having become entangled 
with the catapult, plunged into the river. A second 
test, on December 6 , ended in a similar disaster. 

Publicly condemned as a defrauder of Government 
funds and as a visionary with an impossible dream, 
Langley went into retirement, Twelve days after the 
aerodrome’s second failure, wilbur and orville 
WRIGHT made their first successful powered flight at 
Kitty Hawk, N.C, Langley died in 1906, convinced to 
(he last that his aerodrome was capable of flight, 

LANGMUIR,/m«^(iS5WP57) 

Scientist, Nobel laureate, 1952/ Helped create 
radio vacuum tube, gas-fdled tungsten lamp and 
techniques in artificialrainmaking 

When Irving Langmuir won the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry in 1932, one of his associates called him 
“the nearest thing to a thinking machine I know—you 
pul in the facts, and out roll the conclusions,” Tho.se 
conclusions, reached by Langmuir in the name of 


“pure” science,' created whole new industries. His re¬ 
search resulted in the development of the gas-filled 
tungsten lamp, high-vacuum transmitting tubes used 
in radio and television, and techniques for producing 
rain artificially, He was awarded the Nobel Prize for 
his work in chemistry, including new techniques for 
the study of molecules, Born in Brooklyn in 1881, he 
studied at Columbia University and in Germany, then 
joined the research laboratory of the General Electric 
Co. in 1909, where he remained until his retirement 
in 1950, During world war ii he acted as a scientific 
adviser in the defense program. When Langmuir died 
in 1957, the fundamental knowledge that he sought 
for its own sake had already yielded vast, concrete 
benefits. 

LANGUAGE, AMERICAN (seeAmerican 
Language) 

imm,Sidney [1842-1881) . 

Southern poet and musician/ Approached poetry 
as musical composition, not rigid meter 

Steeped in the traditions of the Old South, Georgia- 
born (1842) Sidney Lanier lived through an era of 
sweeping industrialization that brought with it vastly 
changed social and cultural values. He recorded this 
transition in verse that dealt, with the realities of the 
times and departed in form from traditional poetic 
meter. After fighting for the Confederacy and being 
taken prisoner during the civil war, Lanier, a skilled 
musician, became first flutist of the Peabody Orches¬ 
tra in Baltimore. Tiger-Lilies (1867), his first novel, 
was unsuccessful, but the word-music compositions 
“The Symphony,” “Corn” and “The Marshes of 
Glynn” brought him national recognition. While a 
lecturer at.lohiis Hopkins (1879-81), he published his 
most important prose work, The Science of English 
Verse, an analysis of verse technique relating poetry to 
mu,sic. He died of tuberculosis in 1881. 

UminG, Robert. [1864-1928) 

Secretary of State under Woodrow Wilson, 
1915-20/ Negotiated Alaslm-Canadian bound¬ 
ary, 1905, and U.S. fishing rights in North Atlan¬ 
tic, 1909-10/ Broke with Wilm over League of 
Nations, 1920 

Born in Watertown, N.Y., in 1864, Robert Lansing 
had settled into a small-town law career'when his 
marriage to the daughter of John W. Foster, former 
Secretary of State under President benjamin har¬ 
rison, took him—and hi.s considerable talents—into 
the field of international law. In 1892 Lansingwas ap¬ 
pointed associate counsel for the U.S. in international 
arbitrations and spent the following two decades as 
the nation’s chief arbitrator, concluding, agreements 
on the Canada-Alaska boundary (1903) and on 
America’s share in the North Atlantic fisheries 
(1909-10), 
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In 1914 Lansing became counselor for the depart¬ 
ment OF STATE, and after Secretary, of State william 
JENNINGS BRYAN resigned during the lusitania crisis 
(1915), Lansing was named to, succeed him by Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW WILSON. Lansing’s appointment 
came at a critical time. He saw clearly the inevitability 
of U.S. entry into world war i; the diplomatic nego¬ 
tiations he undertook-the peace agreement with 
Mexico, the Lansing-Ishi agreement that allowed 
Japan special commercial rights in China, the difficult 
negotiations with Britain and Germany over their 
blockade of U.S, ship.ping-were all efforts to keep 
America free to conduct war, if necessary. Although 
Lansing took part in the 1919 Paris Peace Conference, 
he and President Wilson disagreed fundamentally on 
the importance of the league of nations. The breach 
widened during Wilson’s illness, and at the President’s 
request, Lansing resigned in 1920. He returned to his 
law practice, published his memoirs and died in 1928. 
See I W. Pratt: Robert Lansing.. 

LAOS (see Vietnam War) 

LARDNER, Ring {Ringgold Wilmer) imS-m) 

Author, sports columnist, humorist/ In You 

Know Me, Al, 1916, and other writing he lam¬ 
pooned sports heroes 

Renowned for his biting humor and devasting wit, 
Ringgold Wilmer (Ring) Lardner has been called “the 
greatest., .pessimist America has produced.” In nu¬ 
merous short stories and newspaper, columns, using 
satire, irony and sarcasm as literary weapons, Lardner 
exposed much of the hypocrisy and cant lurking be¬ 
neath the pieties of small-town American life and the 
vulgarities of sports champions raised to herd status as 
much by press agents as by their athletic prowess. 
Born in Michigan in 1885, Ring Lardner began his 
writing career as a reporter in South Bend, Ind., (1905- 
07), and then moved to Chicago, where he achieved 
local prominence as a sports columnist for the Chi¬ 
cago Tribune (1913-19), He first won nationwide rec¬ 
ognition with a series of magazine short stories about 
baseball, published in book form in 1916 under the 
title Tmi Know Me, Al Other successful books fol¬ 
lowed, including, Gullible’s Travels (1911) and The 
Love Nest (1926), A master at transcribing colloquial 
speech, Lardner was also a playwright of note, co- 
authoring (with GEORGE s. KAUFMAN) June Moon in 
1929, Lardner died in 1933, 

LA SALLE, Sieur de {Robert Cavelier) {1643-1687) 

French explorer/ Navigated the length of Mis¬ 
sissippi River/ Clamed ‘’Louisiana”for France, 

1682 

Chief among the great French explorers was Robert 
Cavelier, Sieur de La Salle, who traveled the un¬ 
known reaches of the new continent as skillfullyas the 
Indians who were his friends. When he raised the lil- 


ied banner of the Bourbon kings over the Mississippi 
River, in 1682, he gave France a vast wilderness 
empire-the valley of the Mis,sissippi, : 

Born in Rouen in 1643, La Salle attended a Jesuit 
seminary, At the age of 23 he received from the 
Church a grant of land in Canada for developing the 
Indian fur trade. The young man quickly learned wil¬ 
derness ways and in 1679, with Indian guides, began 
his explorations of the Great Lakes region. Joined by 
HENRI DETONTi, he Sailed on the Griffon—& small .ship 
designed for fur-trading expeditions on the Great 
Lakes-to the site of Green Bay, Wis. In 1681 La Salle 
and Tonti embarked on their monumental explora¬ 
tion of the Mississippi River, With a party of French¬ 
men and Indians, they canoed for four months down 
the river, reaching the Gulf of Mexico on April 9, 
1682, and claimed the entire valley for France, calling 
it LOUISIANA for King Louis XIY, After returning to 
his homeland for what proved to be a short sojourn, 
La Salle was commanded by his king to lead a new 
expedition to America and build a fort on the lower 
Mississippi, “whence we may control the continent.” 
This final voyage proved to be a disaster. After sailing 
into the Gulf of Mexico in 1685, La Salle searched in 
vain for the mouth of the Mississippi and was over¬ 
taken by Spaniards, who destroyed or captured three 
of his ships. Hoping to find an overland route to the 
river, he landed on the Texas shore. On March 18, 
1687, his men mutinied, murdered him and left his 
body to the wolves. 

See Francis Parkman: La Salle and the Discovery of 
the Great West and John Bartlet Brehner: The Ex¬ 
plorers of North America, 

LAS CASAS, Bartolomi de {1474-1566) 

Spanish missionary/ Worked to end cruel treat¬ 
ment of American Indians under Spanish rule 

When Spanish-born (1474) BartoloimS de Las Casas 
set out for the New World in 1502, his intention wtis 
to seek his fortune. Instead, this son of one of Chris¬ 
topher COLUMBUS’ companions on the 1492 voyage 
ofdiscovery was sQ deeply moved by the plight of the 
American Indians under Spanish rule that he deter¬ 
mined to devote his life to their humane treatment 
and peaceful conversion to Christianity, After study¬ 
ing for the Catholic priesthood in Santo Domingo, 
Las Casas was ordained in 1512 and then began his 
missionary labors for which he would be remembered 
as the “Apostle to the Indies,” Except for brief visits 
to Spain to campaign for colonial reform, Las Casas 
devoted the next 35 years to work in Venezuela, Santo 
Domingo, Guatemala (where he was named Bishop 
in 1544) and other imperial outposts. Although he 
succeeded in having the encomienda system of 
forced labor for Indians outlawed in 1541, he failed to 
improve greatly the conditions under which the na¬ 
tives worked and lived, Las Casas returned perma¬ 
nently to Spain in 1547. He completed his definitive 
History of thelhdies Wove he died in 1566, 
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LATROBE, Benjamin Henry {1764-1820) 

First professional architect in U.Sf Developed 
Greek revival style of architecture 

Generally considered the first professional architect 
in the U.S., Benjamin Henry Latrobe came to Amer¬ 
ica in 1796, and within two decades was famous as the 
prime exponent of the new Greek revival style that 
shaped American building design for half a century, 
Born in England in 1764, he .worked as an apprentice 
architect before emigrating to America, His 1799 
design—reminiscent of a Greek temple—for the 
Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia was the first of 
his colonnaded buildings. Soon there were many, 
some of them designed by younger architects Latrobe 
helped train. He planned the first American Catholic 
cathedral, in Baltimore, and he restored the British- 
burnt Government buildings in Washington after the 
WAR OF l8u. Latrobe died in 1820, but his influence 
lived on for several decades and is still to be seen in 
the Greek revival structures common along the East 
Coast and in the Midwe.st. 

See Talbot E Hamlin: Benjamin Henry Latrobe. 

LATTER-DAY SAINTS {see Mormons) 

LATTIMORE, (7900- ) 

Prominent China scholar/ Accused, 1950, of 
being a Communist agent/ Charges dropped 

When the Communists seized powerin Chinain 1949, 
many Americans felt that the Chinese Nationalists 
had been betrayed, possibly by secret Communist 
sympathizers within the U.S. Government, Owen 
Latfimore, the ranking U.S, China expert, was espe¬ 
cially singled out by congressional investigators, Born 
in Washington, D.C., in 1900, Lattimore had spent 
most of the 1920s in China as a newspaperman and 
scholar. He edited the Journal of Pacific Affairs from 
1934 to 1941, was made director of the School of In¬ 
ternational Relations at Johns hopkins in 1938 and 
acted as, an adviser to the U.S. Government and to 
Chinese ruler Chiang Kai-shek during world war ii. 

Lattimore was one of the first targets of Wisconsin 
Sen, JOSEPH R, MCCARTHY, who in 1950 called him 
“a top Soviet espionage agent.” Lattimore denied 
the aecusation, insisting that he had not promoted 
Communist intere.sts, but in 1952 he was indicted for 
perjury, The indictment was. later dismissed in Fed¬ 
eral court, and by 1955 all Government charges 
against Lattimore had been dropped. His book Ordeal 
by Slander {1950) is a personal account of his travail, 

LAUDONNIERE, Rend Goulaine deffl, 1562-1582) 

Huguenot founder of short-lived French colony 
in Florida, 1564/ Settlement destroyed by Span¬ 
ish, 1565 

French HUGUENOT Ren6 Goulaine de Laudonnidre— 
whose date and place of birth are not known—hoped 


to found a settlement in Florida that would serve both 
as a Huguenot refuge from religious persecution and 
as a challenge to Spanish power in the Caribbean. In 
1564, with 300 colonists, he built Fort Caroline on the 
northern Florida coast, near the mouth of the St. 
John’s River, Trouble beset the colony from the very 
beginning: The Indians became hostile, the aristocrat¬ 
ic settlers refused to work and a group of them stole 
two vessels to raid gold-laden Spanish ships. Spain 
retaliated in 1565 by destroying Fort Caroline and 
slaughtering most of its inhabitants. Laudonni6re 
managed to escape and make his way back to France, 
where he died in 1582. His account of the tragic settle¬ 
ment attempt, LHistoire notable de la Floride, was 
published in 1586. 

LAUGHLIN, James Laurence {1850-1933) 

Political economist, Government economic ad¬ 
viser/ Helped establish Federal Reserve System 

James Laughlin believed in “sound money” backed 
by gold. He was among the most conservative of 
economists, a lifelong opponent of “greenback” infla¬ 
tion and the free silver movement championed by 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. Lauglilln was instrumental 
in creating the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, which 
established a centralized Federal banking system and 
provided for currency reform. Born in Ohio in 1850, 
Laughlin graduated from Harvard, whose faculty he 
then joined. Later, as chairman of the Department of 
Political Economy at the University of Chicago (1892- 
1916), he numbered among his students such un¬ 
orthodox thinkers as thorstein veblen, Laughlin 
was famous as a teacher; Theodore Roosevelt 
claimed to have learned more from him than from 
any other of his Harvard professors. Laughlin’s 40- 
year editorship of the Journal of Political Economy 
ended only with his death in 1933. 

UUmS, Henry {1724-1792) 

President, Second Continental Congress, 1777- 

78/ Helped negotiate Peace of Paris, 1783 

A wealthy merchant and plantation owner, Charles¬ 
ton, S.C,-born (1724) Henry Laurens gradually 
changed his attitude toward Britain from one of mod¬ 
eration in 1771 to active opposition at the outbreak of 
the revolutionary war in 1775, As president (1777- 
78) of the Second Continental Congress, Laurens was 
notable in his. support of george Washington during 
the CONWAY CABAL Controversy, In 1780 he went 
abroad to negotiate a loan from the Dutch. Laurens 
was seized en route by the British, who also captured 
a copy of a projected. U.S, pact with Holland, this 
serving as a pretext for Britain to declare, war on the 
Dutch in 1780. After several months of imprisonment 
in the Tower of London, Laurens was paroled and, in 
1782, exchanged for captured British general Charles 
CORNWALLIS,; Laurens’ last major service was on the 
American delegation that negotiated the peace of 
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PARIS, ending the Revolution (1783), His health im¬ 
paired by imprisonment, Laurens retired to Charles¬ 
ton, where he died in 1792. 

See David D. Wallace: The Life of Henry Laurens. 

LA VfiRENDRYE, Sieur de {Pierre Gaultier de 
Varemes) {1685-1749) 

Fmch-Canadian explorer/ Probably first Eu¬ 
ropean to explore Northwest plains of North 
America 

One of the boldest of North America’s early explorers, 
Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, Sieur de la Verendrye, 
may have been the first European to see the Red River 
of the North, present-day Manitoba and the Dakotas, 
the Northwest territories of Canada and parts of the 
upper Missouri, His explorations opened up vast new 
regions for the fur trade and helped pave the way for 
the discovery of an overland route to the Pacific, 
Born in Quebec in 1685, La Verendrye became an 
officer in the French colonial army and was given 
command of a trading post near Lake Superior. In 
1729 he secured permission to search overland for the 
western sea and was promised a monopoly of the fur 
trade in any regions he might discover. From 1731 
to 1744 he pushed ever farther we.st. He was finally 
halted by lack of funds. He died in 1749. 

See John Bartlet Brebner: The Explorers of North 
America. 

LAWRENCE, Ernest Orlando {1901-1958) 

Nuclear physicist/ Built first cyclotron '‘atom 
smasher, ” 1930/Awarded Nobel Prize in physics, 
1939 

Professor Ernest 0. Lawrence, a pioneer researcher in 
nuclear, biological and medical physics, was the in¬ 
ventor of the cyclotron, which , has been called “as 
useful in research as the microscope.” Born in Canton, 
S.D, (1901), Lawrence took his Ph.D. at Yale in 1925, 
and by 1930 he was a full professor of physics at the 
University of California. That same year Lawrence 
demonstrated his first model cyclotron, a device for 
accelerating atomic particles to the high energies 
needed to “smash” atomic nuclei. Larger machines 
were later built under his direction, and in 1936 Law¬ 
rence was made director of the Radiation Laboratory 
of the University of California, a position he held 
until his death in 1958, For his work, Lawrence was 
awarded the Nobel Prize in physics in 1939. During 
World War II he played an important part in the 
production of plutonium for the first atomic bombs. 
(See MANHATTAN PROJECT.) 

LEADBELLY {Huddie Ledbetter) (c. 1888-1949) 

Negro folk and blues singer, guitarist/ Famous 
for “Good Night, Irene” . 

A Negro folk and blues .singer with an individual, 
spontaneous style, Huddie Ledbetter, or “Leadbelly,” 


achieved international fame after his discovery by 
folk archivists JOHN and alan lomax. Born in Loui¬ 
siana (c, 1888), Leadbelly taught himself the 12-string 
guitar he was to make famous. He spent his youth 
drifting around Texas and Louisiana, playing and 
singing the folk blues of the region and composing Iiis 
own songs (among them his famous theme song, 
“Good Night, Irene”). Jailed on three occasions for 
violent crimes, Leadbelly was befriended by the Lo¬ 
maxes in 1934 and spent most of his remaining IS 
years touring the country, gathering songs and per¬ 
forming in the U.S. and France, He died in 1949, 

LEAD MINING 

Began in Colonial Va., 1621/ Lead first used 

chiefly for bullets/ Important deposits found in 

upper Mississippi Valley in mid-1600s; Mo., 

1867/ U.S. world’s lop lead producer, 1970s 

In Colonial America lead from local mines furnished 
the bullets for settlers’ muskets and rifles, Lead was 
mined and smelted in Virginia as early a.s 1621. Most 
deposits were on or near the earth’s surface, and In¬ 
dians would scoop lead out of shallow holes to trade 
with the Colonists, In the mid-1600s the French di.s- 
covered large lead deposits in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, particularly around the site of present-day 
Galena, Ill., but they were not mined extensively until 
the early 18th century. By the time of the Louisiana 
purchase (1803), so much lead was being taken out 
of the Mississippi Valley that an alarmed Congress 
passed a law (1807) prohibiting the .sale of all lead¬ 
bearing Government lands, although they could be 
leased from the War Department in exchange for the 
payment of royalties. 

The first Government lease was issued in 1822 So 
Col. James Johnson, a Kentuckian who operated in 
the Galena region, using both slaves and professional 
miners. Although Johnson needed military protection 
against the Indians he had driven off the mining lands, 
his success was so great that hordes of prospectors 
flocked to Galena, They dug thousands of craters and 
built stockades to ward ofif Indian attacks, and as their 
numbers grew, the Government had increasing diffi¬ 
culty collecting its royalties. In 1847 the Government 
sold the mineral-bearing lands outriglit, 

A lead deposit so rich that it is now one of the most 
productive ill the world was discovered in soiitliea,st¬ 
ern Missouri in 1867, The completion of the trans¬ 
continental railway (1869) and the ensuing expansion 
of industry further spurred both production and the 
search for new deposits, which were found in Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, California, Missouri and Idaho, By 
the 1890s U.S, lead production had climbed to 200,000 
tons annually, about 25 percent of the world’s supply. 
The U.S. remained the world’s leading producer until 
1940, when it dropped to third place. But in the early 
1970s annual production of lead ore was almost 
525,000 tons, and the U.S. again ranked first among 
the world’s producers. Lead is now used in a variety 
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of processes and products ranging from storage bat¬ 
teries to printing type, and it is a component in various 
alloys. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND U.S. 

Proposal for league included in Woodrow Wil¬ 
son’s “Fourteen Points” .speech, 1918/ League 
Couenant, supported by Wilson, included in 
Treaty of Versailles, 1919/ Senate rejected both 
treaty and league, 1920/ League proved largely 
ineffectual/ Disbanded, 1946 

In January, 1918, President woodrow wilson out¬ 
lined his concept of a workable world war i peace 
treaty in his fourteen points message to Congress, 
which included a plea for a “general association of 
nations... for the purpose of afifording mutual guar¬ 
antees of political independence and territorial integ¬ 
rity to great and small states alike,” Although many 
Allied leaders paid lip service to the idea, it was again 
Wilson, at the Paris Conference of 1919, who success¬ 
fully fought for its inclusion in the treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, Wilson supported the League Covenant and 
declared to the conference: “A living thing is born.” 

But postwar America, disillusioned by the costly 
war and suspicious of international commitmenls, 
was inclined to withdraw into isolationism. Opposi¬ 
tion to U.S. entry into the league was led by the re¬ 
doubtable Senator and Republican Majority Leader 
HENRY CAisoT LODGE, an irreconcilable enemy of 
Wilson. To rally public support, the exhausted Presi¬ 
dent—against his doctors’ advice—toured the country 
in 1919; but he soon collapsed and suffered a stroke 
that kept him out of the public eye for seven and a 
half months. Lodge, meanwhile, had succeeded in at¬ 
taching a series of “re,servations” to the Versailles 
Treaty as its ratification was debated in the Senate. 
These lodge reservations would have severely lim¬ 
ited U.S. commitment to the covenant, and Wilson 
from his sickbed warned his followers against voting 
for any treaty containing them. With both sides ada¬ 
mantly refusing to consider a compromise, the treaty 
(and U,S. participation in the league) was defeated 
in the final Senate vote on March 19,1920. 

Without American participation the world body 
was crippled from the start, although the U.S. did take 
part in a number of league-sponsored conferences in 
the 1920s and eventually (1934) joined the interna¬ 
tional labor organization (ILO), which had been 
set up during the Paris Conference, But in 1935, after 
a decade of debate, the Senate voted against joining 
the WORLD court, the autonomous judicial arm of 
the league. The league sealed its own doom in the 
l93Gi by failing to act firmly against German, Italian 
and Japanese aggression. In April, 1946, the league 
was formally disbanded, although the ILO continued 
lo function a.s part of the newly formed United Na¬ 
tions. (See united nations and u.s.) 

See Thoms A. Bailey: Woodrow Wilson and the Lost 
Peace, 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 

Formed by Carrie Chapman Catt, 1920, to edu¬ 
cate newly enfrancimed women in using vote re- 
sponsihly/ Provides nonpartmn information on 
candidates andissues/160,000members in 1300 
local leagues, early 1970s 

When women’s suffrage was finally ratified as the 
19th Amendment to the u.s. constitution in 1920, 
the movement’s leaders recognized that women must 
be taught to use their new power intelligently. To meet 
this need, the League of Women Voters was formed 
that year by carrie chapman catt, who had headed 
the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
during the long fight for the franchise. She saw the 
new organization as a “semipolitical body” that 
would seek progressive legislation on a nonpartisan 
basis, with special emphasis on the status and rights of 
women. 

The league’s first task was to set up “schools for cit¬ 
izenship” to educate thousands of women on public 
affains. Soon il was also sending detailed question¬ 
naires to candidates and keeping records on the way 
officeholders kept, or failed to keep, their campaign 
promises. Such activities broadened the league’s 
scope to include far more than “women’s issues,” and 
men as well as women began turning to the league for 
objective information on election issues. 

Since its formation the league has become a power¬ 
ful force in shaping public policy and has helped to 
bring about such major reforms as improved wage- 
and-hour laws, equal-employment opportunities in 
government and industry and a child labor law. 
One of its most intensive campaigns was in support of 
U.S. participation in the united nations after World 
War II. In the early 1970s the organization had 
160,000 members in 1300 local chapters in every state, 

LEASE, Mary Elizabeth {1853-1933) 

Populist leader, agrarian reformer/ Championed 
cause of women’s suffrage and direct election of 
senators 

Mary Elizabeth Lease (nde Clyens), or “Mary Ellen” 
Lease, as she came to be called, was a flamboyant and 
effective orator who spoke out on a broad range of 
reformist causes for more than a quarter century. The 
daughter of an Irish political refugee, she was born in 
Pennsylvania (1853), moved to Kansas as a young 
woman, was admitted to the bar, and first gained 
prominence for a series of lectures on Ireland (1885- 
87), She became active in the populist party in the 
1890s and championed such causes as the popular 
election of senators. Government regulation of rail¬ 
roads, women’s suffrage, free silver and prohibi- , 
TiON, An outspoken advocate of agrarian reform, she 
is reputed to have once advised impoverished farm¬ 
ers to “raise less corn and more Hell,” She retired from' 
political activity in 1918, but by the time of her death 
in 1933 saw most of her causes enacted into law. 
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LEE, Robert Edmrd 


LECOMPTON CONSTITUTION 

Proslavery constitution proposedfor Kan., 1857/ 

Submitted to referendum and rejected, 1858 

The KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT (1854) left the question of 
slavery in the Kansas and Nebraska territories to be 
decided by the settlers. The act touched off a race into 
KANSAS by proslavery men and “Free-Staters” and a 
series of bloody encounters soon followed. In 1855 a 
proslavery Kansas legislature was elected with the 
help of "border ruffians” from the neighboring slave 
state of Missouri, who stuffed the ballot boxes. This 
legislature called for a convention at Lecompton to 
draft a state constitution. In response, “Free-Soilers” 
established their own legislature at Topeka and re¬ 
fused to participate in the deliberations of the con- 
veAtion. In October, 1857, the convention submitted 
to the U.S. Congress the Lecompton Constitution, 
which called for the admission of Kansas to the Union 
as a slave state. Despite its doubtful validity. President 
JAMES BUCHANAN urged acceptance of the draft. Con¬ 
gress, however, led by Sen. Stephen a. douglas, re¬ 
jected the document, returning it for a territorial 
referendum. In 1858 the people of Kansas over¬ 
whelmingly defeated the proposed constitution, and 
three years later Kansas entered the Union a free state. 
See Roy F. Nichols: The Disruption of American De¬ 
mocracy. 

LEE, Am {1736-1784) 

Religious visionary/ Founder of first American 

Shaker settlement 

Known to her followers as Mother Ann, Ann Lee be¬ 
camethe leader of the “Shaking Quakers” in England 
after experiencing a vision about 1770, in which she 
saw herself as Christ reborn. Another vision, in 1774, 
inspired her and a band of eight followers to emigrate 
to America, where she founded the country’s first 
SHAKER settlement two years later at Watervliet, N.Y. 
Born in poverty in England (1736), Ann Lee was illit¬ 
erate but claimed the gift of tongues. Although once 
married, she avowed the holiness of celibacy, The 
American Shakers were confirmed pacifists and thus 
were accused of British sympathies during the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, and Ann Lee was imprisoned for 
treason in 1780. Released the next year, she led a revi¬ 
valist tour through New England, gaining many new 
believers but also enduring renewed persecution. 
Exhausted, she died at Watervliet, N.Y., in 1784, 

LEE, Charles {1731-1782} 

Major general in Continental Army/ Court- 

martialed, 1778/ Believed to have had 

treasonable negotiations with British 

The continental army boasted few leaders with 
solid soldiering experience. Charles Lee was one of 
them, yet his vanity and ambition made him both an 
incompetent officer and a possible traitor. Born in 


England in 1731, Lee served with the British army in 
America during the french and Indian war; then, 
despairing of achieving high command in his native 
land, he sold his services to the Polish army for several 
years. Lee emigrated to America in 1773, and when 
the revolutionary war began, the Continental 
Congress appointed him a major general under 
GEORGE Washington. 

As Washington retreated through New Jersey in 
1776, he repeatedly ordered Lee to join him with his 
command. But Lee hesitated and was captured by the 
British in December, 1776. While in captivity, Lee 
prepared a plan for ending American resistance. Gen. 
WILLIAM HOWE paid no attention to this plan, and it 
did not become known until 1858, when found among 
the papers of an official who served with Howe. His¬ 
torians are divided in assessing Lee’s activities while 
a prisoner: Some saw his plan as treasonous; others, 
that it was intended to gull the British; still others, that 
Lee was mentally unbalanced. 

Exchanged in 1778 and given a command at the 
Battle of Monmouth, Lee disobeyed his orders to at¬ 
tack, turning what should have been an American 
victory into a bloody standoff. Court-martialed and 
found guilty of disobedience and misbehavior, Lee 
was suspended from the army for a year, then was 
dismissed in 1780 after writing an insulting letter to 
Congress, He soon left his home in Virginia and 
moved to Philadelphia, where he died in 1782, 

LEE, Francis Lightfoot {1734-1797) 

Statesman, revolutionist/ Member of Continen¬ 
tal Congress, 1775-79/ Signed Declaration of 

Independence 

Francis Lightfoot Lee was a member of one of the 
most illustrious families in American history. (See lee 
FAMILY OF VIRGINIA.) Like his brother richard 
henry LEE, he served in the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 
and signed the declaration of independence, but 
unlike Richard, Francis Lee strongly favored the 
adoption of the new Federal Constitution in 1787. 
Born in 1734 at “Stratford,” the family plantation, 
Lee served in the Virginia House of Burgesses (1758“ 
68,1769-76) in the crucial years before the Revolu¬ 
tion. He took a strong stand against the Stamp Act and 
helpedform the Virginia committeeof correspond¬ 
ence (1773). As a member of the Continental Con¬ 
gress (1775-79) he farsightedly urged that the free 
navigation of the Mississippi River be secured for the 
new nation. On his return to Virginia, Lee served for 
a time in the state senate and then retired to his plan¬ 
tation, “Menokin,” where he died in 1797. 

LEE, Henry {1756-1818) 

Revolutionary War hero/ Member of Continen¬ 
tal Congress, 1785-88/Governor of Ya., 1792-95 

A skilled and dashing cavalry officer during the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, Gen. Henry (Light-Horse Harry) 


Lee performed one of the most daring exploits of the 
struggle when he surprised and captured the British 
post at Paulus Hook, N.J., in 1779. He later distin¬ 
guished himself as commander of cavalry under Gen. 
NATHANAEL GREENE in the Carolina campaign. Born 
in Virginia in 1756, Leewas a cousin of Francis l, and 
RICHARD H. LEE, and the father of Confederate Gen. 
ROBERT.E. LEE, After the Revolution Lee served in the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1785-88) where he fervently 
supported ratification of the u.s. constitution. Dur¬ 
ing his term as governor of Virginia (1792-95), he 
took time out, at the request of President george 
WASHINGTON, to lead the forces that crushed the 
WHISKEY REBELLION (1794), As a member of the U.S. 
Congress (1799-1801) Lee wrote the Resolutions on 
Washington’s death that described the late President 
as “first in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” Lee’s last years were beset by debt. He 
died in 1818. 

LEE, Ivy Ledbetter {1877-1934) 

Public relations consultant/Pioneered in creat¬ 
ing new image for corporations as public servants 

After several years as a New York newspaper reporter, 
Georgia-born (1877) Princeton graduate (1898) Ivy 
Ledbetter Lee went into the infant field of public re¬ 
lations in 1903, a time when major industries were 
deeply concerned that the reforms of the progressive 
ERA would limit their profit-making potential. Believ¬ 
ing that corporate salvation lay in convincing Ameri¬ 
cans that industrialists were eager to serve the public, 
Lee persuaded his early corporate clients—which in¬ 
cluded major coal-mining interests, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and companies owned by the rockefeller 
FAMILY— to abandon their traditional secrecy, provide 
information about their operations and stress their 
public service goals and attainments. Gradually such 
publicrelations campaigns proved successful, making 
Lee the most sought-after public relations man of his 
time,'his later clients ranging from the Red Cross to 
a German'(dye trust to a group seeking increased 
Soviet-American trade, Lee died in New York City in 
1934 .:: 

LEE, Richard Henry {1732-1794) 

Revolutionary statesman / Member of Continen¬ 
tal Congress, 1774-80, 1784-87/ Introduced 

motion leading to Declaration of Independence/ 

. U.S. senator, 1789-92 

A Virginia aristocrat, Richard Henry Lee was none¬ 
theless a man of abiding democratic principles and 
one of the prime movers of the'American Revolution, 
It was Lee who, with thomas jefferson and PATRICK 
HENRY, originated the plan for the intercolonial com¬ 
mittees OF CORRESPONDENCE in 1773, 

Born at “Stratford,” the family plantation (see lee 
FAMILY OF VIRGINIA), in 1732, Lee first achieved 
prominence in the Virginia House of Burgesses 


(1758-74), where he urged a halt to the slave trade, 
voiced firm opposition to the British Stamp Act and 
TOWNSHEND ACTS and organized the first nonimpor¬ 
tation association (see nonimportation agree¬ 
ments) in the Colonies (1766), In June, 1776, as a 
member of the continental congress (1774-80, 
1784-87), Lee introduced the resolution that led to the 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 

After the Revolution Lee, a strong states’ rights ad¬ 
vocate, opposed the Constitution, and as one of Vir¬ 
ginia’s first senators (1789-92), he sought to limit 
Federal power through his advocacy of a Bill of 
Rights (see constitutional amendments), which he 
was instrumental in getting adopted. Ill health forced 
Lee’s retirement from the Senate in 1792, and he died 
in 1794. 

LEE, Robert Edward {1807-1870) 

Confederac/s outstanding general in Civil War/ 
Made commander in chief of all Confederate 
armies, Feb., 1865/ Led Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia, 1862-65/ Served as engineer in Mexican 
War, 1846-48/ Superintendent of West Point, 
1852-55/ Refused command of Union armies 
and resigned commission, 1861/ Made military 
adviser to Confederate President Jefferson Davis, 
1862/ Won important victories at Seven Days’ 
Battles, Second Bull Run and Chancellorsville/ 

■. Disastrously defeated at Gettysburg, 1863/ 
Forced to surrender to Grant, April 9, 1865/ 
President of Washington College after war, 
1865-70 

Although Gen, Robert E, Lee was the living symbol 
of the Confederate cause to most Southerners during 
the civil WAR, he was locked in a battle he had never 
sought. He had freed his few slaves long before the 
war began, and was opposed to secession. But his 
family’s long association with, and his own devotion 
to, his native Virginia finally determined him to cast 
his lot with the South, 

Lee was born in 1807 to a famous Virginia family, 
the son of revolutionary war cavalry officer henry 
LEE, After graduating second in his class from West 
Point (1829), the younger Lee became an officer of 
Engineers. As an engineer during the Mexican war 
he earned the admiration of his commander, Gen. 
WINFIELD SCOTT, through Ws reconnaissance and es¬ 
timate of the strength of.enemy positions, and was 
promoted to brevet colonel. After the war Lee served 
three years as superintendent at West Point (1852--55), 
then held a cavalry command in the West, In 1859 Lee 
was on leave at his Arlington, Va., home when he was 
ordered to lead the company of Marines that put 
down JOHN brown’s famous “insurrection” at Har¬ 
pers Ferry, 

When the Civil War began in early 1861, Lee was 
offered command of the Union armies, but he re¬ 
signed from the U.S. Army and on April 23 offered his 
services to Virginia. Lee’s prestige was briefly shaken 
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when he led the Confederacy’s disastrous 1861 cam¬ 
paign in western Virginia, but Confederate President 
JEFFERSON DAVIS firmly expressed his confidence in 
Lee by sending him to fortify the South’s Atlantic 
seaboard defenses and then appointed Lee his chief 
military adviser (March, 1862), In that post Lee had 
no direct field authority and steered a difficult course 
between the prickly Davis and the equally hypersen¬ 
sitive Confederate commander in Virginia, Gen, .Jo¬ 
seph E, JOHNSTON, Nevertheless, that spring Lee 
ordered Southern forces under Gen, thomas 
(stonewall) JACKSON to initiate the Shenandoah 
Valley campaign to deny reinforcements to Gen, 
GEORGE MCCLELLAN’S Union army in eastern Vir¬ 
ginia, On June 1, with Johnston seriously wounded, 
Lee assumed command of the force that then became 
known as the Army of Northern Virginia, 

Lee immediately took the otfensive, and was soon 
able to display his mastery of tactics, McClellan’s 
100,000-raan army was threatening Richmond, but in 
the Seven Days’ Battles of June-July, 1862, Lee 
quickly forced his retreat. Then, with the aid of the 
redoubtable Jackson, he routed another Union force 
at Second Bull Run, Lee’s bloody near-defeat at An- 
tietam, Md,, in September was more than offset by his 
smashing victory over Gen, Joseph hooker at Chan- 
cellorsville in May, 1863, but there he tragically lost 
Jackson, who was wounded and died eight days later, 
Lee then took the offensive, but at Gettysburg (July 
1-3,1863) he suffered a disastrous defeat, due mainly 
to excessive confidence in his troops’ prowess and 
poorly coordinated attacks on the ably led Union 
Army, 

In May, 1864, Lee’s outnumbered, hungry army 
faced the massive forces of the new Union com¬ 
mander in chief, Gen, ulysses s, grant, who 
launched a drive toward Richmond while pinning 
down Confederate troops elsewhere by sending Gen, 
WILLIAM T, SHERMAN against Atlanta, Ga, Grant 
showed a better grasp of overall strategy than Lee 
who, when asked for advice by President Davis, had 
stressed the Virginia theater and neglected the west. 
Forced into a strictly defensive role by Grant, Lee 
conducted a masterly retreat but was finally besieged 
at Petersburg through the winter of 1864-65, Early in 
1865, when it was far too late for the tottering Con¬ 
federacy, Lee was appointed commander in chief- 
only to be forced to evacuate Petersburg on, April 3 
and to surrender to Grant six days later, at Appomat¬ 
tox COURT HOUSE, 

After the war Lee was a homeless, paroled prisoner 
of war. His Arlington mansion had been seized by the 
U,S, Government; it is now part of the Arlington 
national cemetery. In 1865 Lee was appointed 
president of Washington College in Lexington, Va, 
(later renamed Washington and Lee University), 
where he made his home, Fie remained in the post, 
urging upon the young the necessity of reconciliation 
and national unity, until his death in 1870, Lee is 
revered today as a hero of the whole nation. 


See Douglas Southall Freeman: Robert E, Lee and 
R. E. Lee; My Father General Lee. 

LEE FAMILY OF VIRGINIA 

Members of family made significant public ser¬ 
vice contributions from Colonial to post-Civll 
War eras/ American progenitor, Richard Lee, 
emigrated to Va., c. 1641/ Descendants included 
Declaration of Independence .signers Richard 
Henry Lee and Francis Lightfoot Lee, Revolu¬ 
tionary War hero Henry {Light-Horse Harry) 

Lee and Confederate Gen. Robert E. Lee 

Himself the founder of a famous line of American 
statesmen and scholars. President john adams once 
paid tribute to a Virginia clan, the Lees, by remarking 
that they produced “more men of merit,.. than any 
other family,’’ Indeed, Adams was hardly exaggerat¬ 
ing, for between the mid- 17th and late 19th centuries, 
the Lees of Virginia contributed to the nation a veri¬ 
table host of statesmen, legislators, diplomats and 
soldiers. The family was established in Virginia about 
1641 when Richard Lee, apparently a member of the 
English squirearchy, emigrated to the Colony, In lime 
Lee became a highly prosperous tobacco planter, and 
an influential memljer of Virginia’s ruling elite. 
Among the offices he held were attorney general, sec¬ 
retary of state and, from 1651 until his death, about 
1664, he was a member of Virginia’s council, It was 
during the late 18th century, however, that the Lees 
burst forth from private pursuits into the limelight of 
public service. It was richard henry lee (1732-94), 
a great-grandson of the family’s founder, who pre¬ 
sented in the continental congress the original 
motion that led to the declaration of independ¬ 
ence in 1776, In signing the document, Richard Henry 
was joined by his brother and fellow delegate from 
Virginia, francis lightfoot lee (1734-97). Two 
other brothers, William (1739-95) and Arthur (1740- 
92), also served the revolutionary cause as diplomats 
in Europe. Arthur helped in negotiating the franco- 
american alliance of 1778, but his reputation was 
eventually tarnished by the unsubstantiated charges 
of profiteering he brought again,st fellow diplomat 
Silas Deane, Yet another Lee, a cousin of the four 
brothers, HENRY (Light-Horse Harry) lee (1756- 
1818) was a celebrated cavalry officer in oedroe 
Washington’s army. 

It was “Light-Horse Harry’s” exploits that inspired 
his son, ROBERT E, LEE (1807-70), toward a military 
career in which he became the most revered of all 
Confederate generals in the ctvil war, Robert E, 
Lee’ssons, George Wa.shington Custis Lee( 1832-1913) 
and William Henry Filzhugh Lee (1837-91), also 
served as generals in the Southern armies, while their 
cousin Fitzhugh Lee (1835-1905) served as a cavalry 
general, During the postwar era Fitzhugh became 
governor of Virginia (1886-90), then a major general 
during the spanlsh-american WAR. 

See Stephen Hess; America’s Political Dynasties. 
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LEIF ERICSSON 


LEGAL TENDER CASES 

Lawsuits challenging Congre.s.s’ authority to 
make "greenbacks"legaltender/ Supreme Court 
ruled greenback legislation uncomtitutional, 
WO/Decision reversed, 1871 

The Legal Tender Act of 1862, passed to finance the 
CIVIL WAR, authorized the issue of “United States 
notes,” popularly called greenbacks, which were not 
backed by specie, (See greenback movement.) By 
the end of the war more than $450 million in green¬ 
backs had been issued and had become the .subject of 
bitter controversy, particularly because, on the one 
hand, some debts contracted earlier could be paid in 
this ciieaper currency; on the other hand, some debts 
—including Government bonds—borrowed in green¬ 
backs were to be repaid in gold, a burden on the tax- 
paying public. Many cases concerning Congress’ 
power to make the notes legal tender came before the 
courts, and in Hepburn v. Griswold (1870), Supreme 
Court Justice salmon p, chase declared for the ma¬ 
jority (the vote was four to three) that the 1862 act was 
unconstitutional, 

Flad this decision stood it would have brought ruin 
to millions of farmers and merchants as well as to the 
railroads, which were deeply in debt. While the Hep¬ 
burn case was under consideration, however. Con¬ 
gress had passed a law restoring the membership of 
the Supreme Court to nine justices (see supreme 
court, u.s.), and on the day the Hepburn decision 
was announced President ulysses s, grant named 
William Strong and Joseph P, Bradley, both lawyers 
for railroads, to the court. These justices promptly 
joined the three earlier dissenters in voting to recon¬ 
sider the legal tender question. In the new case, Knox 
V. iee{1871), the court voted five to four to uphold the 
Legal Tender Act as a valid exercise of Congress’ war 
power, Later, in, Julliard v. Greenman (1884), the court 
upheld even peacetime legal tender laws—a decision 
that was an important factor in the economic growth 
of the nation. 

See Waller T. K. Nugent: The Money Question During 
Reconstruction. 

LEHMAN, Herbert Henry {1878-1963) 

Governor ofN. 1,1932-42/ Directed relief oper¬ 
ations in Europe, 1942-46/ U.S. senator, 

1949-57 

A prominent figure in New York State’s democratic 
party since the 1920s, Herbert Henry Lehman was 
called by many the “conscience of the Senate” in the 
1950s, when he dared openly to challenge Sen, Joseph 
R. MCCARTHY’S techniques in probing the loyalty of 
Government officials. The son of a German-Jewish 
immigrant, Lehman was born in New York City 
(1878) and at age 20 became a partner in his family’s 
banking firm, By 1914 he was deeply involved in phi¬ 
lanthropy, an interest that led him into politics. In 
1926 Lehman was active in the successful New York 


gubernatorial campaign of Alfred e. smith, and two 
years later was elected lieutenant governor under 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT. In 1932 Lehman succeeded 
to the governorship when Roosevelt ran for President 
and was reelected governor three times thereafter. 
During his decade in the state house his administra¬ 
tion was noted for wide-ranging welfare reform and 
prolabor programs. In 1942 Lehman became director 
of foreign relief operations, first for the U.S, and then 
for the U.N, (see unrra), serving until his resignation 
in 1946. After a bitter campaign against john foster 
DULLES in 1948, Lehman was elected to the U.S, Sen¬ 
ate from New York, He served as a senator until 1957, 
when he retired from politics, Lehman died in 1963. 

im\Joseph {1823-1891) 

Naturalist/ Did pioneering studies in anatomy, 

paleontology and parasitology 

Joseph Leidy, who was to become one of the preemi¬ 
nent naturalists of his day, showed faint interest in 
formal schooling as a boy, preferring to wander about 
the countryside collecting plants and minerals. Born 
in Philadelphia (1823), Leidy studied medicine and 
anatomy at the University of Pennsylvania where he 
was later to hold the chair of anatomy (1853-91). 

In 1861 Leidy enhanced his growing reputation as 
a brilliant anatomist by publishing his thoroughgoing 
textbook, Elementary Treatise on Human Anatomy. 
Equally distinguished in paleontology, he was the first 
to prove that extinct species of the horse, rhinoceros 
and camel once roamed North America, He also 
broke new ground in the study of parasitology with his 
Flora and Fauna Within Living Animals (1853). Unan¬ 
imously elected president of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia in 1881, Leidy held the office 
until his death in 1891. 

LEIF ERICSSON (/ about A.D. 1000) 

Early Norse explorer/ Son of Eric the Red/ 

Made landfall on North American coast about 

A.D.1000 

Although Leif (the Lucky) Ericsson’s discovery of 
North America was a historical oddity that had no 
permanent effects, what little is known of this early 
explorer still exerts a powerful fascination. The son of 
Eric the Red, the Norse chieftain from Iceland who 
discovered and colonized Greenland about a,d, 985, 
Leif spent his youth in Greenland, and according to 
two Icelandic sagas, he visited Norway about a, d, 999. 
There he was converted to Christianity and was or¬ 
dered by King Olaf to carry the faith back to his pagan 
homeland, The two sagas differ somewhat on the 
events that followed, but according to the most widely 
accepted version, Leif Ericsson was blown off his 
course and landed in a “place where wild grapes and 
self-sown wheat grew,” He named the place Vinland 
the Good, lingered there briefly and then sailed on to 
Greenland. Where Vinland was no one can say for 
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certain, but historians have speculated endlessly 
about the site, and the scanty evidence suggests New¬ 
foundland, Nova Scotia or Cape Cod. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: The European Discovery 
of America: The Northern Voyages. 

LEISLER’S REBELLION {1689) 

England’s “Glorious Revolution,” 1688, ousting 
King James II, led to uprisings in American 
Colonies/ Jacob Leisler seised power in New 
York City, ruled for two years/ Convicted of 
treason and murder, hanged 1691 

England’s “Glorious Revolution” of 1688, which 
ousted the Catholic king, James II, and put Protes¬ 
tants William and Mary on the throne, triggered 
uprisings in the dominion of new England, consist¬ 
ing of all Colonies north and east of the Delaware 
River, Early in 1689 the people of Boston jaile'd the 
dominion’s governor, Sir edmund andros, and chose 
a council to serve “until directions arrive from En¬ 
gland.” But in New York Andros’ deputy, Lt. Gov. 
Francis Nicholson, held on to the reins of power and 
refused to proclaim William and Mary the new mon- 
archs until he received word from England. His wait- 
and-see policy aroused Protestants, who feared that 
Nicholson, though a Protestant, was plotting with 
Catholics to aid the deposed James II. Into this edgy 
situation stepped Jacob Leisler, a wealthy merchant 
and senior captain of the militia, A violent foe of 
James, Leisler took control of the militia and then 
ousted Nicholson, No instructions came from En¬ 
gland, and Leisler ruled New York City for two years, 
trying also to gain control of the rest of the province. 
Angered by the failure of William and Mary to recog¬ 
nize his services, Leisler steadily became more tyran¬ 
nical, denouncing all critics and clapping dozens of 
political foes in jail. His opponents sent urgent peti¬ 
tions to England, and a new lieutenant governor, 
Richard Ingoldesby, finally arrived with troops late in 
1690. After Leisler refused for weeks to yield his au¬ 
thority to Ingoldesby, on March 27,1691, there was an 
exchange of fire between Leisler’s troops and the 
king’s soldiers, in which, several lives were lost, But 
with the arrival of Gov, Henry Sloughter and more 
troops two days later, Leisler finally surrendered. 
Convicted of treason and murder, Leisler and his 
son-in-law, Jacob Milbourne, were executed by 
hanging on May 16,1691. 

See J R. Reich: Leisler’s Rebellion, 

LEMAY, Curtis Emerson [1906- ) 

Air Force general/ A pioneer of strategic bomb¬ 
ing concepts in W.W, 11/ Commander in chief. 
Strategic Air Command, 1957-61/ Air Force 
chief of staff, 1961-65/ Vice-presidential candi¬ 
date on American Party Met, 1968 

By the time he retired as u.s. air force chief of staff 
in 1965, Gen. , Curtis E, LeMay had witnessed, and 


helped facilitate, the dramatic growth of the nation’s 
once limited military air arm into an overwhelmingly 
powerful nuclear retaliatory force thatmaintained the 
tenuous cold war “balance of terror” with the Soviet 
Union. By then LeMay had seen the strategic mission 
of the manned bomber, in whose use he had been a 
pioneer, largely replaced by intercontinental bal¬ 
listic MISSILES. LeMay inveighed against so heavy a 
reliance on missiles, urging the construction of a new 
generation of manned bombers becau.se of their 
greater flexibility in warfare—including the ability to 
recall them once they are launched, 

Ohio-born (1906) LeMay became a pilot and 2nd 
lieu tenant in the Army Air Corps in 1930. He emerged 
from WORLD war ii as a major general and with a 
reputation as an innovator of strategic bombing con¬ 
cepts and techniques—a reputation he had earned 
first as head of the 305th Bombardment Group oper¬ 
ating against Germany from Britain, and thena.s com¬ 
manding general of the 21st Bomber Command, 
whose B-29s devastated the Japanese home islands in 
the final stages of the war. 

As postwar commander of U.S. Air Forces in Eu¬ 
rope (1947-48), LeMay organized the Berlin Airlift. 
(See BERLIN crises.) a four star general after 1951, he 
headed the Strategic Air Command (1957-61) and 
then served as Air Force chief of staff (1961-65), On 
retirement LeMay became an executive with an elec¬ 
tronics company, and briefly entered politics in 1968 
as GEORGE c, Wallace’s vice-presidential running 
mate on the American Party ticket, 

imU, William (1878-1950) 

Congressnian from N.D., 1935-41, 1943-50/ 

Presidential candidate, Union Party, 1936 

Congressman William Lemke aped the dress and 
manners of the impoverished North Dakota farmers 
he represented, but he was decidedly no rustic. Born 
in Albany, Minn., in 1878, Lemke was,a graduate of 
Georgetown University, and received his LL.B. from 
Yale in 1905. Elected in 1932 as a Repiiblica,n-NA- 
tional nonpartisan league candidate to the first of 
eight terras as North Dakota’s representative at large, 
Lemke served a state in which two-thirds of the farms 
had been foreclosed during the Great Depression. His 
politics was a curious amalgam of conservative and 
radical ideas. Although he saw himself as the cham¬ 
pion of the farmer and worker, Lemke was distruslful 
of Eastern NEW deal liberali.siTi and internationalism 
and dropped dark hints that President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT was a Communist dupe. After cosponsor¬ 
ing a much-debated series of bills to refinance farm 
mortgages (see frazier-lemke acts), Lemke was 
nominated for President in 1936 by the splinter Union 
Party, He secured fewer than 900,000 votes in that 
New Deal landslide year. After a short retirement 
from the House (1941-42), Lemke returned to that 
body as a Republican in 1943 and served until his 
death seven years later. 
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LEND-LEASE ACT (1941) 

Authorised President to lend or lease arms to na¬ 
tions whose defense in W.W II was deemed vital 
to US. security/ Total Lend-Lease aid to Allies 
in wnr exceeded $50 billion/ Program ended 
Aug., 1945 

Just a month after his reelection to a third term in 

1940, President franklin d, roosevelt virtually 
abandoned any pretense at American neutrality in 
WORLD WAR II, then raging in Europe, by proposing 
that arms be lent directly to the Allies on the under¬ 
standing that they be returned or replaced at war’s 
end, At the time the Axis powers had crushed France; 
Britain, fighting almost alone, was desperate for arms 
and money and seemed to be facing certain defeat. 

Roosevelt’s proposal aroused strong opposition in 
Congress, and the nation was sharply divided on 
whether to risk war by aiding Britain, But by March, 

1941, the domestic political tide had turned; Congress 
voted $7 billion as the first installment of a vast pro¬ 
gram to arm the Allies, and by April U.S. vessels were 
convoying arms shipments for Britain’s defense. 

Originally intended to aid only Britain and China, 
Lend-Lease was formally extended to the U.S.S.R. by 
November, 1941, and later to most of the other Euro¬ 
pean Allies. The total cost to the U.S. was more than 
$50 billion, with three-fifths of Lend-Lease aid (in¬ 
cluding arms, foodstuffs and services) going to Brit¬ 
ain, one-fifth to Russia and the rest spread among 
other Allied nations. After September, 1942, the U.S, 
in turn received “reverse Lend-Lease” from Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand and the Free French in the 
form of about $8 billion worth of goods, services, 
shipping and bases provided to American forces 
overseas. 

On Aug. 21, 1945, with the war ended, President 
HARRY s. TRUMAN Officially terminated the Lend- 
Lease program, although arrangements were made 
with certain Allied nations to continue aid shipments 
earmarked for them under earlier appropriations. 

L’ENFANT, Pierre Charles [1754-1825) 

French-born soldier, engineer, architect/ Drew 
up original plans for Federal capital at Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., 1791 

A man of great energy.and volatile temperament, 
Pierre L’Eiifant was born in Paris in 1754 and left 
France in 1777 to become a volunteer in the conti¬ 
nental ARMY in the revolutionary war. He was 
promoted to major in 1783, and was later engaged to 
design the medal of the society of the Cincinnati, 
In 1789, as a New York City architect, he planned the 
conversion of the old city hall into the temporary 
quarters of Congress. Appointed by President 
GEORGE WASHINGTON to submit designs for the new 
Federal capital at Washington, D,C„ L’Enfant threw 
himself enthusiastically into the task, but because of 
his imperious manner he soon antagonized most, of 


his associates. Presented in 1791, his basic plan of 
broad, radial avenues, formal parks and monumental 
architecture was widely approved, but the irascible 
L’Enfant was dismissed from the project in 1792, and 
it remained for others to execute his grand design. 
Thereafter L’Enfant slowly lapsed into obscurity, 
dying penniless in Maryland in 1825. 

mU% Frank (1821-1880) 

British-born wood engraver, publisher/ Pio¬ 
neered in pictorial journalism with Frank Les¬ 
lie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 1855 

Born in England in 1821, Henry Carter as a young 
man shunned his father’s glove-manufacturing busi¬ 
ness and used the name “Frank Leslie” on sketches 
and engravings he sent to publications, In 1842 he was 
employed by the Illustrated London News, and moved 
to New York in 1848. There, in 1853, Leslie revolu¬ 
tionized the production of illustrations by dividing a 
drawing into sections and putting as many as 34 en¬ 
gravers to work on it—cutting production time from 
a few months down to a day. In 1855 he started Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, featuring large wood 
engravings of news events. It became enormously 
profitable during the civil war, in which Leslie’s art¬ 
ists were found wherever the fighting was hottest. His 
profits enabled him to launch other publications, in¬ 
cluding Lady’s Journal, Boy’s and GirTs Weekly and 
Jolly Joker, which he lightheartedly described as 
“mental pabulum” for all. Losses incurred in pub¬ 
lishing a lavish book on the centennial exposition 
of 1876, coupled with the business depression of the 
1870s, bankrupted Leslie in 1877 and he was deeply 
in debt when he died in 1880. 

See Frank L. Mott: A History of American Maga¬ 
zines. 

mmUAN, Jonathan (1824-1872) 

U.S. Army surgeon, 1849-64/ Organhed pio¬ 
neering field medical service of Union Army in 
Civil War/ Techniques influenced medical ser- 
vice of world’s armies 

As a Union Army surgeon assigned to the Army of the 
Potomac early in the civil war, Jonathan Letterman 
saw wounded men lie untended in the field for as long 
as a week, with many of them dying for want of basic 
medical care. When, in 1862, he was appointed medi¬ 
cal director of the Army of the Potomac, Letterman 
completely reorganized the field medical service, 
creating a mobile-hospital system, an ambulance 
service and a well-organized “chain of evacuation” by 
which casualties were quickly transferred to field hos¬ 
pitals or, if seriously wounded, to general hospitals for 
treatment. Letterman’s system worked so well in the 
battles of Antietam, Chancellorsville and Gettysburg 
that it was adopted by the entire Union Army, and it 
has since influenced Ihe medical service of all modern 
armies. Letterman was born in Pennsylvania in 1824, 
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and graduated from Jefferson Medical College in 
Philadelphia in 1849 before serving as an Army sur¬ 
geon from 1849 to 1864, He died in 1872. San Fran¬ 
cisco’s Letterman General Hospital is named in his 
honor. 

See George W. Adams: Medicines for the Union 
Army. 

lEUni, Emanuel {1816-1868) 

19th-centur}> history painter/ Famous for his 
canvas of “George Washington Crossing the 
Delaware/’1851 

Like JOHN TRUMBULL, Emanuel Leutze was a painter 
in the “Grand Manner” tradition. (See art.) Born in 
Germany in 1816, Leutze was brought to America as 
a child, but returned to Europe to study painting in 
1840. By 1859 he had come back to the U.S., living in 
Washington, D.C,, and New York City, His works 
generally depicted scenes from American and English 
history, and of these the most notable was “George 
Washington Crossing the Delaware” (1851), which 
Leutze painted in Germany. Here a rigid, heroic 
General Washington is shown standing in a small boat 
while his soldiers row him across a dangerously 
choppy Delaware River. Leutze died in 1868, 

mmmJohn (1662-1724) 

Educator/ First lay president of Harvard, 1707- 
24/ Made college bulwark of religious freedom 

When John Leverett was elected the first lay president 
of HARVARD in 1707, it signaled the end of the clerical 
rule and unremitting Puritanism that characterized 
the college since the time of its founding in 1636. So 
enraged was Massachusetts’ Puritan elite by the pres¬ 
ident’s reforms—the introduction of modern lan¬ 
guages and readings in secular literature—that many 
deserted Harvard for yale. Born in Boston in 1662, 
Leverett studied at Harvard, then taught at the college 
before being installed as president. During his tenure 
he fought off numerous Puritan efforts to dislodge 
him, and it was largely through his efforts that Har¬ 
vard developed Into a bulwark of religious freedom, 
Leverett remained Harvard’s president until his death 
in 1724. 

imiSJohnLlewelfynimO-mO) 

Labor leader/ Longtime president, United Mine 
Workers, 1920-60/ First president of Congress of 
Industrial Organmtions, 1988-40/Amongmost 
powerful and controversial union leaders of 20th 
century 

“I have pleaded your case,” boomed John L, Lewis to 
his United Mine Workers of America (UMWA), “not 
in the tones of a feeble mendicant asking alms, but 
in the thundering voice of the captain of a mighty 
host,,, ” This was a typical Lewis statement, gran¬ 
diloquent and combative. During his 40 years (1920- 


60) as president of the UMWA, the lowa-born (1880) 
son of an immigrant Welsh coal miner employed 
every means at his command in behalf of his workers, 

Lewis entered the coal mines at 15 and was elected 
president of his UMWA local before he was 30. By 
1919 he was acting pre.sident of the national union, 
and a year later, after leading his men through a suc¬ 
cessful nationwide strike, he was elected president, 
During the early new deal years the UMWA greatly 
expanded its membership. Lewis was impatient with 
the craft-oriented policies of the American federa¬ 
tion OF LABOR (AFL), to which his union belonged 
and, in 1935, he led in the formation of the Committee 
for Industrial Organization (CIO)~-dedicated to the 
organizing of unskilled factory workers. In 1937 the 
AFL expelled nine CIO-oriented unions, which Lewis 
reorganized as the new congress of industrial or¬ 
ganizations in 1938, becoming its first president. 

The early New Deal’s prolabor policies had made 
Lewis a firm supporter of President franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT. But in 1937 the two men clashed over a 
steel strike, and three years later Lewis bolted the 
Democrats to support Republican presidential candi¬ 
date WENDELL L. WILLKIE. When Roosevelt defeated 
Willkie, Lewis resigned as CIO president and two 
years later withdrew his UMWA from the CIO. Dur¬ 
ing world WAR II Lewis’ continued militancy in be¬ 
half of his miners, his refusal to sign a “no strike" 
pledge during the emergency and his leadership of 
two wartime strikes made him anathema to large seg¬ 
ments of the population. Plis policies helped pave the 
way for such punitive legislation as the taft-hartley 
ACT of 1947, which weakened organized labor's 
power, In the 1950s Lewis changed his hard-line pol¬ 
icy to one of cooperation with the coal industry, After 
retiring from the UMWA presidency in 1960, he con¬ 
tinued as welfare fund head until his death (1969), 
See Saul D. Alinsky: John L, Lewis, 

mmS, Meriwether (1774-1809) 

Commanded exploration of Louisiana Territory, 

1804-06/ First governor of territory, 1806-09 

Hailed as a hero in 1806 for his explorations of the 
Louisiana Territory, Meriwether Lewis died just 
three years later, either a suicide or a murder viclim. 
Born in Albermarle County, Va,, in 1774 and a neigh¬ 
bor of THOMAS JEFFERSON, Lewis served as a militia¬ 
man in the suppression of the whiskey rebellion iit 
1795 and then fought Indians in the northwest 
territory. In 1801 President Jefferson a,sked Lewis to 
be his private secretary and three years later made 
him commander of the lewis and clark expedition 
to explore the recently purchased Louisiana Territory. 
After his triumphant return (1806) from his epochal 
cross-country trek, Lewis was made the first governor 
of the Louisiana Territory (1806), In that position he 
served ably, dealing with land speculators, rival fur- 
trading companies and clamorous politicians, with 
little support from the Federal Government. It was on 
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a journey to Washington in 1809 to seek such support 
that Lewis died mysteriously of a gunshot wound, 

mis, Sinclair (1885-1951) 

Novelist, social critic/ First American to win 
Nobel Prize for Literature, 1980/ Rejected Pul¬ 
itzer Prize for Arrowsmith, 1926 

One of the most renowned critics of America’s social 
class system, novelist Sinclair Lewis so deftly por¬ 
trayed the dullness and complacency of life in small¬ 
town America in Main Street (1920) and Babbitt 
(1922) that the titles themselves became part of the 
language. In Arrowsmith (1925) he examined the 
medical profession and in Elmer Gantry (1927) ex¬ 
posed hucksterism in the revival movement. These 
early works met with great popularity and made 
Lewis a wealthy man. They also won critical acclaim: 
In 1926 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for Arrow- 
smith, which he spurned, and in 1930 he became the 
first American to receive the Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture, which he accepted, Although Lewis continued to 
write, he never again struck the same high level of 
popularity he had attained in the 1920s, A red-haired 
and often abrasive man, he drank heavily and feuded 
frequently. The placid life of Sauk Centre, Minn,, 
where he was born in 1885, served as backdrop for 
many of his novels, Lewis moved about constantly, 
married twice (the second time to dorothy Thomp¬ 
son) and was twice divorced. He died among stran¬ 
gers in a nursing home in Italy in 1951, 

LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 

(1804-1806) 

Explored parts of Louisiana. Territory and Pa¬ 
cific Northwest/ Mapped region and investigated 
resources, flora and fauna 

Even before his Administration purchased the Loui¬ 
siana Territory from the French in 1803, President 
THOMAS JEFFERSON securcd a small appropriation 
from Congress to finance a cross-continental journey 
of exploration. Its purpose was to find a practical land 
route to the Pacific, to prepare for the westward ex¬ 
pansion of the fur trade and to secure knowledge of 
the vast Western wilderness. The Louisiana pur¬ 
chase added a new dimension to the venture, for the 
party would be traveling through many parts of the 
iiltle-known region just annexed. To lead the expedi¬ 
tion, Jefferson appointed his secretary Meriwether 
lewis, who in turn selected Army officer william 
CLARK as his coleader. 

In July, 1803, Lewis left Washington. He met Clark 
and his slave York on the Ohio fever at the site of 
present-day Louisville, Ky,, and the three men, with 
several volunteers picked up along the way, continued 
west to St, Louis, Here the party’s ranks were swollen 
to about 45 men by the addition of soldiers, an Indian 
interpreter and French boatmen. On May 14,1804, 
the party broke camp and, in one 55-foot keelboat and 


two dugout canoes, started up the Missouri river, 
which Lewis and Clark later termed the “most direct 
and practical water communication” to the West, In 
October, 1804, they reached the domain of the Man- 
dan Indians and stopped for the winter near the pres¬ 
ent site of Bismarck, N.D. All told, in that first spring 
and summer the expedition traveled some 1600 
miles, battling rapids and river snags much of the way 
and living off the land, which abounded in game. 

On April 7,1805, the party resumed its westward 
passage, its explorations aided by the woman guide 
sacajawea, a Shoshone Indian. Upon reaching the 
juncture of the Missouri and Marias rivers, the ad¬ 
venturers paused for six days to survey the area, then 
continued along the Missouri, arriving at the Great 
Falls on June 13, They spent a month in an 85-mile 
portage around the rapids that lay ahead, then, veer¬ 
ing to the southwest, ascended one of the three tribu¬ 
tary branches of Missouri, which they named the 
Jefferson River, and on Aug, 17 crossed the conti¬ 
nental divide. Here they bought horses from the 
Shoshone Indians and hired a guide for the month¬ 
long trek across the rocky mountains, suffering se¬ 
vere snowstorms and food shortages. In September 
the explorers had reached the Clearwater River and 
descended it to the Snake (Oct, 9), which they fol¬ 
lowed to the broad Columbia river. Finally, on Nov, 
15,1805, having journeyed 4000 miles, the expedition 
reached its goal, the Pacific Ocean. There the men 
wintered along the shores near what is now the 
Oregon-Washington border. 

In March, 1806, the party began its return, retracing 
its path as far as the Great Divide, splitting into two 
groups for further exploration of the Marias and Yel¬ 
lowstone rivers, and reuniting on Aug, 12 for the final 
triumphant lap that took them back to St, Louis on 
Sept, 23,1806. Despite the rigors of the journey, all 
but four men (one had died, and three were dis¬ 
charged) returned safely. One of history’s epochal 
journeys of exploration and the first under U.S. aus¬ 
pices to reach the Pacific from the East (Canadian ex¬ 
plorer Sir ALEXANDER MACKENZIE had been the first, 
in 1793), the expedition more than fulfilled its charge 
to take note of “the soil and the face of the country.” 
Lewis and Clark’s detailed journal of the trip proved 
a rich trove for scholars and future explorers. 

See Donald B, Chidsey: Lewis and Clark: The Great 
Adventure. 

LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, BATTLE OF 

(April 19,1775) 

Opening skirmish of American Revolution/ 

Followed by siege of Boston and formation of 

Continental Army 

By the early months of 1775 British authority was 
under challenge in all the American Colonies and no¬ 
where more so than in the boston region where Co¬ 
lonial militia troops, called minutemen, gathered 
munitions and trained on village greens against the 
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inevitable day of bloodshed. Under the leadership of 
such anti-British stalwarts as samuel adams and John 
HANCOCK, the people of eastern Massachusetts moved 
ever closer to open rebellion against the Crown. In 
early April, 1775, Gen. thomas gage, British com¬ 
mander in Boston, learned of Colonial munitions 
stores in nearby Concord and determined to seize 
them and, at the same time, arrest Adams and Han¬ 
cock, Gage’s plan was undoubtedly one of the worst- 
kept secrets of the era, for by the time 800 British 
grenadiers had been assembled on the night of April 
18 for their march to Concord, paul revere and 
William Dawes were rousing the countryside to arms. 

When, in the dawn of April 19, a British advance 
guard under the command of Maj, John Pitcairn ap¬ 
proached the town of Lexington on the road to Con¬ 
cord, some 40 to 50 Minutemen, muskets at the ready, 
stood on the village green to bar their way. According 
to one report, Major Pitcairn approached the militia¬ 
men and shouted: “Lay down your arms, you damned 
rebels!” The Minutemen started to retreat, but sud¬ 
denly a pistol shot rang out, followed by scattered 
firing and then a fusillade of British musketry. Eight 
Minutemen fell dead, ten wounded, 

But the Colonials rallied at Concord’s North Bridge 
and routed three companies of British light infantry, 
inflicting a loss of three killed and eight wounded 
When the British began their march back to Boston at 
noon, news of the s&rmish at Lexington had spread 
and Minutemen came from the surrounding country¬ 
side to snipe at the Redcoats from behind walls, 
hedges and trees. At Lexington, over 1200 men com¬ 
manded by Lord Percy rescued Colonel Smith’s ex¬ 
hausted light infantry and grenadiers. But by the time 
the British had run a 16-mile gauntlet of sniper fire 
and reached the safety of Boston, they had suffered 
more than 250 casualties, including 73 dead. Colonial 
losses were 49 killed and 46 wounded and missing. 

Although the single pistol report that opened the 
skirmish at Lexington has been called “the shot heard 
round the world,” it has never been determined who 
fired it. Nonetheless, the shot signaled the opening of 
the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, for within days news of 
Lexington and Concord was dispatched throughout 
the Colonies and the war of words became a shooting 
war. By June a Coloiiial army had formed and was 
besieging the port of Boston; and on July 2, 1775, 
Gen, GEORGE WASHINGTON took Command of this 
newly named continental army. 

See Christopher Ward: The War of the Revolution, 

LEYTE GULF, BATTLE OF (see World War II) 

LIBBY, Willard Frank {1908- ) 

Chemist/ Awarded I960 Nobel Prise in Chemis¬ 
try for development of radiocarbon dating 

method 

In 1949 Willard Frank Libby, then professor of 
chemistry at the University of Chicago, announced 


the results of research that would open the door to a 
new science of chronology using radioactive elements. 
Colorado-born (1908) Libbyhad received his Ph,D, in 
chemistry (1933) from the University of California 
and had worked on the World War II manhaitan 
project, which built the first atomic bomb. Libby’s 
experience in the chemi,stry of radioactive materials, 
which decay at a known half-life with the passing of 
time, suggested that the dating of ancient events could 
be made a truly scientific endeavor rather than mere 
educated guesswork. Libby found that by determin¬ 
ing the amount of radiocarbon (carbon 14) present in 
a fossil or human artifacts and knowing the carbon’s 
half-life it was possible to pin down with considerable 
accuracy such events as the last Ice Age and the mi¬ 
grations of the American Indian. Other types of ra¬ 
diochemical dating are now used to estimate the ages 
of moon rocks and the earth’s crust. Awarded the 
Nobel Prize in Chemistry in I960,,Libby headed the 
University of California’s Institute of Geophysics and 
Planetary Physics after 1962. 

LIBBY PRISON 

Notorious Confederate prison for Union officers 

during Civil War/ Opened after First Bull Run, 

1861/Closed, 1864 

When the civil war began neither side had thought 
of providing for prisoners of war, But after the Con¬ 
federate victory at First Bull Run, in July, 1861, the 
South suddenly had on its hands hundreds of cap¬ 
tured Union enlisted men and about 50 oflicers. The 
enlisted men were confined on Belle Island, near 
Richmond, and the oflicers in a Richmond warehouse 
owned by a merchant named Libby. At first the in¬ 
mates of Libby Prison were well treated, but as the 
war drew on—and their numbers steadily increased, 
while the Confederacy became increasingly hard- 
pressed for food and medical supplies-conditions 
rapidly worsened. By' January,, 1864, Libby was 
overflowing with more than 1100 hungry, verminous 
and diseased prisoners. In February 109 prisoners 
managed to escape; their dramatic tales of captivity 
produced outrage in the North and an abortive cav¬ 
alry raid to rescue the, others. Later that year both 
Libby and Belle Island were closed, and their 10,000 
inmates sent farther south, many to the far moreinfa- 
mous andersonville PRISOR in Georgia. 

LIBERAL REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Dissident Republicans opposed to reeleclion of 

President U.S. Grant, 1872/ Nominated Florace 

Greeley/ Lost to Grant 

In the summer of 1872 a group of Republican re¬ 
formers, led by carl schurz, Charles sumner, Hor¬ 
ace GREELEY and CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, mCl in 
Cincinnati to form their own political party in oppo¬ 
sition to the reelection of Republican President 
ULYSSES s, grant and his scandal-tainted Adminis¬ 


tration, Dubbing their group the Liberal Republican 
Party, they nominated Greeley for President on a 
platform promising an end to reconstruction in the 
South and instigation of civil service reforms. Can¬ 
didate Greeley, editor of the New York Tribune, had 
once been among the nation’s most fervent Aboli¬ 
tionists, but now advocated reconciliation between 
the North and the defeated South. Though upright, 
eloquent and honest, Greeley was an unwise choice, 
for not only was he an eccentric, but his advocacy of 
high tariffs was unpopular with many reformers. His 
chances were hardly improved when the Democratic 
Party—which Greeley in earlier years had always 
denounced-endorsed him. Though Greeley waged a 
vigorous campaign in which he called for North and 
South to “clasp hands across the bloody chasm,” he 
carried only six states-all in the South. The new 
party disappeared soon after the election. 

LIBERATOR, THE 

Militant antislavery weekly edited by William 

Lloyd Garrison, 1811-65 

“I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse—I will notretreat a single inch—AND I WILL 
BE HEARD.” With those bold words abolitionist 
firebrand william lloyd garrison began publica¬ 
tion of his volatile weekly, The Liberator, on Jan. 1, 
1831. For 34years it was the most famous—and in the 
South, the most notorious—voice for the abolition of 
slavery in America. Believing slaveiy “utterly evil,” 
Garrison accepted no compromise and demanded 
that emancipation must be immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional. Although Garrison’s pacificism prevented him 
from advocating the violent overthrow of the slave 
sy.stem, he supported the Union in the civil war, 

Ironically, The Liberator's, wide influence was in 
part due to clumsy efforts to suppress it. The publica¬ 
tion never had more than 3000 subscribers (mostly 
Northern blacks), but nervous Southerners blamed it 
for having inspired NAT turner’s rebellion in the 
summer of 1831, and it was soon banned in the South, 
Northern editors, mostly unsympathetic to Garrison’s 
views, rallied to defend his paper against suppression, 
while Southern editors often reprinted his editorials 
as examples of Northern madness. The Liberator 
ceased publication on Dec. 29, 1865, following the 
ratification of the 13th Amendment ending slavery. 
(See constitutional amendments.) 

See John L Thomas: The Liberator: William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

LIBERIA 

Republic in West Africa foundedfor settlement of 

freed American slaves, 1821/ Efforts supported 

by American Colonization Society and US. 

Government/ Independence declared, 1847 

The oldest republic in Africa, Liberia has had a 
unique relationship with the U.S. since its founding in 


1821 by the American colonization society for the 
resettlement of freed American slaves. Reflecting its 
American roots, Liberia has a constitution and a flag 
modeled on those of the U.S. Its capital, Monrovia, is 
named for U.S. President James Monroe, who en¬ 
couraged its colonization. 

The motivations for the founding of Liberia were 
not wholly altruistic. By 1810 there were some 200,000 
free Negroes in America. Many whites looked upon 
them as an unassimilable minority whose presence 
might lead to slave insurrection; others were sympa¬ 
thetic to the dilemma of the freedman, who,, being 
denied citizenship, was not truly free. To both groups 
black emigration to Africa seemed a solution to the 
problems free Negroes presented. In 1816 the Ameri¬ 
can Colonization Society was founded, and it soon 
secured financial support from both private sources 
and the U.S. Government to purchase a tract of land 
on Africa’s west coast. In 1822 the first settlement was 
established; in 1824 it was named Monrovia, while 
the name Liberia was adopted for the country. For a 
time the colony was closely connected with the Amer¬ 
ican Colonization Society, which appointed Liberia’s 
governor, but in 1847 the relationship was severed and 
Liberia declared its independence. By 1870 about 
15,000 freed American slaves had migrated to the 
struggling country, which was beset by many difficul¬ 
ties, including threats by Germany, Britain and 
France to its territorial integrity and its soverei^ty. In 
1899 the U.S,, which had recognized the Liberian 
government in 1862, officially took note of the “pecu¬ 
liar relationship” between itself and Liberia and 
warned the European powers to cease their threaten¬ 
ing activities. 

Torn by hostility between the native tribes, on 
whose land it had expanded, and the descendants of 
the 19th-century immigrants, who formed a ruling ol¬ 
igarchy, Liberia in the early 20th century was poor 
and debt-ridden. In the 1920s, however, the Firestone 
Rubber Co. made substantial investments in the 
country, and during world war ii the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment poured funds into the tiny nation in exchange 
for leases on military and naval bases. After the war 
the U.S. provided a program of financial and techni¬ 
cal assistance. With an area of 43,000 sq. mi, (some¬ 
what less than the size of Pennsylvania), Liberia had 
a population of 1.5 million people in the early 1970s. 

LIBERTY BELL 

Symbol of American independence/ Cast in 

London, 1152/ Said to have been rung to pro¬ 
claim Independence, 1776 

The huge iron bell cast in London in 1752 to adorn 
Philadelphia’s Pennsylvania State House (later inde¬ 
pendence hall) was a meaningful symbol to , the 
Colony’s legislators. They ordered that its surface be 
inscribed with the Biblical injunction: “Proclaim 
Liberty throughout all the Land unto all the Inhabi¬ 
tants thereof.” As the bell, weighing some 2080 
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pounds, was being tested, its surface cracked, Two 
Philadelphia artisans managed to recast it and it was 
hung in the State House tower, On July 8,1776, the 
great bell was said to have been rung, along with Phil¬ 
adelphia’s other bells, to celebrate the adoption of the 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, But according tO 
JOHN ADAMS, the wooden tower in which the bell hung 
had so deteriorated that “they were afraid to ring the 
bell, lest by so doing the steeple should fall down,” 
The bell cracked again in 1835 as it tolled out the 
passing of Chief Justice john marshall. Today the 
bell, removed from its tower, is displayed at Inde¬ 
pendence Hall, 

LIBERTY LEAGUE {sqq American Liberty League) 
LIBERTY LOANS 

Bond issues to help finance U.S. military effort in 

W.W.l/Raised$21 billion, 1917-19 

Through live fund-raising campaigns (four Liberty 
Loans and a Victory Loan) between 1917 and 1919, 
the citizens of the U,S, were urged—at church ser¬ 
vices, in motion-picture houses and while watching 
parades and attending mass meetings—to buy Gov¬ 
ernment securities called Liberty Bonds, The purpose 
of the bonds, which paid interest at rates ranging be¬ 
tween 3/2 and 4% percent, was to help underwrite the 
military costs of U,S, participation in world war i. 
To persuade people to invest their earnings, the Gov¬ 
ernment employed all the public-relations tactics at its 
command, including some 75,000 “Four-Minute 
Men,” who addressed audiences with high-pressure 
oratory; door-to-door canvassers who urged their 
neighbors to contribute; and movie and theater stars 
who toured the nation on behalf of the campaigns. All 
told, the five drives—each of which was oversub¬ 
scribed—raised some $21 billion. In addition to their 
important role in financing the war, the Liberty Bond 
drives, with their emotional appeals to patriotism, 
helped achieve national unity. 

LIBERTY PARTY 

First antislavery party in U,S„ 1840-48/ Ran 

James G, Birney for President in 1840, 1844/ 

Merged with Free Soil Party, 1848 

Despairing of securing the emancipation of slaves 
through the whig and democratic parties, a small 
group of abolitionists met in Albany, N.Y., in 1840, 
to form their own Liberty Party. Over the objections 
of william LLOYD GARRISON and other leading abo¬ 
litionists who scorned political activity, the Liberty 
Party nominated a presidential ticket that year, 
headed by james g, birney. In the 1840 election Bir¬ 
ney won only 7000 votes; but four years later, with his 
party better organized, he polled more than 62,000, 
enough to deny Whig henry clay New York’s elec¬ 
toral vote and help throw the election to Democrat 
JAMES K. POLK. The showing of the party in 1844 was 


sufficiently strong to persuade Northern Democrats 
and Whig candidates for some local and state offices 
to take stronger antislavery stands in order to gain 
Liberty Party support. Although the party nominated 
a national ticket in 1848, it dissolved before election 
day, joining forces with the new free soil party, 
See Louis Filler: The Crusade Against Slavery. 

LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 

Harvard Library begun, 1688/ First U.S. tax- 
supported library at Peterborough, N.H, 1833/ . 
American Library As.wciation formed, 1876/ 
Carnegie began benefactions to libraries, 1890/ 
New York Public Library, founded 1895, now 
largest in nation 

The first community public library in America was 
not founded until 1833, when such a facility was es¬ 
tablished in Peterborough, N.H. But the roots of this 
uniquely American system of making books freely 
available to all classes of citizens go back to Colonial 
days. It was the donation of 400 volumes in 1638 by 
the Rev. John Harvard to the institution bearing his 
name that created the first educational library in 
America and formed the bedrock upon which the 
great harvard university library was built, Toward 
the end of the 17 th century another Protestant minis¬ 
ter, the Rev, Thomas Bray, established some 30 li¬ 
braries, mostly in Maryland, for the use of his fellow 
divines, Subscription libraries followed, the first one 
formed in Philadelphia (1731) by benjamin franklin 
and several of his friends, who jointly obtained books 
to be circulated among themselves. This idea of pool¬ 
ing private book collections quickly caught on, and by 
1750 there were several such societies offering the 
loan of books to members in exchange for a small 
subscription fee. By 1870 there were about 70 such 
organizations, some of them directed toward specific 
groups such as workingmen, 

By then, however, the idea of tax-supported public 
libraries was becoming a reality. The Peterborough 
experiment was soon followed by similar efforts in 
other small New England towns, and in 1847 Boston 
began planning the first large public library in the na¬ 
tion. That year the city’s mayor, josiah quincy, 
offered $5000 toward the establishment of a public 
library, on condition that the community double the 
amount. Boston, responded by petitioning the stale 
legislature for permission to tax its citizens to support 
a public library. Permission was granted in 1848, and 
three years later the legislature extended the same 
right to all other municipalities in the state. The Bos¬ 
ton Public Library, opened in 1854, was to become 
one of the most important institutions of its kind. 
In 1876 the American Library Association was 
formed to promote the building and stocking of li¬ 
braries in the U.S, and the training of librarians, That 
same year the U.S, Bureau of Education published a 
survey on public libraries in the nation, thus estab¬ 
lishing a link between public education and state- 
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supported facilities for the distribution of books. 

In 1890 the founding of new public libraries re¬ 
ceived great impetus when steel magnate Andrew 
CARNEGIE contributed funds for the building of a li¬ 
brary in Allegheny, Pa. Carnegie later endowed more 
than 2800 such institutions in the U.S,, giving money 
for the buildings only and requiring communities to 
furnish the books and provide for their maintenance. 
Following Carnegie’s lead, many other philanthro¬ 
pists endowed libraries or contributed their own liter¬ 
ary collections as the nuclei of great public libraries. 
The New York Public Library, largest community fa¬ 
cility in the nation, was thus formed in 1895 by merg¬ 
ing the JOHN JACOB ASTOR and James Lenox collec¬ 
tions, an operation aided by a $6 million endowment 
contributed by former Democratic presidential can¬ 
didate samuel tilden. 

Library extension services began in 1905, when 
Mary L. Titcomb, of Hagers town, Md., sent a travel¬ 
ing book wagon into rural areas that lacked perma¬ 
nent libraries. In this century library services have 
been greatly expanded. The Library Service Act of 
1956 and the Library Service and Construction Act of 
1964 have brought some 65 million people new or im¬ 
proved book-borrowing facilities. 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Founded 1800, to serve Congress/ Ravaged by 

fires, 1814,1851/ Acquired own building, 1897/ 

Annex built, 1939/ World’s largest library, with 

more than 80 million items in collections/ Ad¬ 
ministers copyright law/ Open to public 

With 36 acres of floor space, 414 miles of book shelves 
and a collection of more than 80 million items, in¬ 
cluding .some 16 million books and pamphlets, the 
Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., is the 
world’s largest library. In addition to its ornate main 
building and a five-story annex, the library occupies 
a dozen other buildings, and within its halls are 
gathered such treasures as a Gutenberg Bible, the first 
and second drafts of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address, 
and Jefferson’s rough draft of the declaration of 
independence. The library also houses the personal 
papers of 23 Presidents, including those of Washing¬ 
ton, Jefferson and Lincoln; an enormous collection of 
manuscripts, musical transcriptions, photographs, 
motion pictures, newspapers and periodicals; and 
copies of all books and other materials copyrighted in 
America. Its special collections on law, American his¬ 
tory, economics, political science, religion, technol¬ 
ogy, aeronautics, fine arts and the sciences are world 
famous, and its services include lectures, poetry read¬ 
ings, concerts, special reference facilities for con¬ 
gressmen and a cataloguing service used by libraries 
across the nation. 

The Library of Congress was founded in 1800 wi th 
a congressional appropriation of $5000 “for the pur¬ 
chase of such books as may be necessary for the use 
of Congress,” When the British burned the Capitol in 


1814 (see war of 1812 ), the 3000 books then in the 
collection were lost, and the next year the library was 
begun again with 6000 volumes purchased from 
Thomas Jefferson. Another fire, on Christmas Eve, 
1851, destroyed more than half the library’s 55,000 
books, including two-thirds of the Jefferson collec¬ 
tion. The library started its period of great expansion 
during the last third of the 19th century, beginning in 
March, 1865, when Congress enacted a law requiring 
that all works registered for copyright in the U.S. be 
deposited with the Library of Congress. Over the next 
several years the library acquired the Smithsonian 
institution’s 44,000-volume science collection, in¬ 
creased its international exchange of official publica¬ 
tions and acquired the peter force collection of 
Americana. In 1870 the library was charged with ad¬ 
ministering the copyright law, and in 1897 it moved 
out of the Capitol and into its own building (the li¬ 
brary’s annex was built in 1939). Today the library 
continues its function as a reference service for con¬ 
gressmen and their aides, but its unique facilities are 
also available to scholars and the general public. 

LICENSE CASES (1847) 

Supreme Court ruling granting states certain 
powers over interstate commerce in absence of 
Federal legislation 

The right of slates to restrict imports from sister states 
has been a con tinuing source of litigation in the U.S., 
with the SUPREME COURT often called on to define the 
limits of Federal and state powers in this field. In 1847 
the efforts of Massachusetts, Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire to restrict imports of alcoholic beverages, 
through a system of import licenses and taxes, were 
challenged in the Supreme Court as an interference 
with interstate commence. In deciding these License 
Cases, the high court held that the restrictions were a 
valid exercise of state police power and that, in the 
absence of specific Federal legislation, the states had 
a concurrent right with the central Government to 
regulate interstate commerce. The court’s decision, in 
this instance, reflected the states’ rights philosophy of 
Chief Justice roger brooke taney, and modified the 
broader view of Federal power handed down in 1824 
by Chief Justice john marshall in Gibbons v, Ogden. 
(See COMMERCE clause.) 

See CarlB. Swisher: Roger B. Taney. 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR CRAFT 

First U,S. balloon ascent, Philadelphia, 1793/ 
Observation balloons used in Civil War, 1861- 
65/First U.S.-builtrigiddirigible, Shenandoah, 
1923/ German LZ-126 turnedoverto U.S. Navy, 
1924, named Los Angeles/ Explosion o/Hin- 
denburg, 1937, ended era of dirigibles 

Ever since the Montgolfier brothers launched the first 
hot-air balloon in Annonay, France, in 1783, aero¬ 
nauts had eagerly sought to explore the “ocean of the 
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air." One of the first Americans to venture aloft was 
Dr. John Jeffries, a Boston-born physician and Tory 
during the revolutionary war, who had moved to 
England. Jeffries financed and accompanied balloon¬ 
ist Jean-Pierre Blanchard on the hazardous first flight 
across the English Channel, Jan, 7,1785. Blanchard 
later visited America, where he made the country’s 
first balloon ascent at Philadelphia, on Jan 9, 1793. 
President george Washington was an interested 
spectator, 

By the mid-19th century balloon ascensions were 
becoming a familiar sight in America, A U.S; balloon 
pilot, John Wise, set a world record in 1859 by travel¬ 
ing 809 miles from St. Louis to Henderson, N,Y„ in 19 
hours, 50 minutes. Another American aeronaut, 
Thaddeus S. C, Lowe, organized a Union Army bal¬ 
loon unit during the Civil War to observe Confederate 
troop movements and direct cannon fire, Balloons 
were also used by Southern forces but with considera¬ 
ble less success, 

The airship or dirigible came into being in the latter 
part of the 1800s to give power and maneuverability 
to the free balloon which was at the m ercy of the wind, 
The gas envelope was elongated, and an engine and 
steering apparatus were suspended below. America’s 
first successful nonrigid (having no structure to sup¬ 
port the gas bag) dirigible was the California Arrow. 
Built by Captain Thomas Scott Baldwin and powered 
by an engine designed by pioneer aviator glenn 
CURTISS, the Arrow proved to be the sensation of the 
1904 St, Louis Exposition. Baldwin built 13 nonrigids, 
one of which, the SC-1, became the U.S, Army’s first 
military aircraft in 1908. Dubbed “blimps,” airships 
of this type were useful in both world wars for anti¬ 
submarine patrols. 

A second type of dirigible, the semirigid, had a sup¬ 
portive keel under the gas bag to which was attached 
a carrier for engine and crew. Flying semirigids be¬ 
came a sport in America in the early 1900s, with pilots 
racing each other at county fairs and expositions. Ah 
tempts to fly semirigids to the North Pole and across 
the Atlantic failed. 

The answer to long-distance passenger air travel 
seemed to lie in the rigid dirigible, so called because 
its hull consisted of a light metal framework contain¬ 
ing independent gas cells and covered with fabric. Pi¬ 
oneered in Germany by Count von Zeppelin in the 
decade before World War I, the giant rigid airships 
made dramatic long voyages. In 1919 a British rigid, 
the R-34, flew the Atlantic from England to the U.S, 
and back again, Another transatlantic flight was made 
by the zeppelin LZ-i2(5 in 1924 from Germany to 
Lakehurst, N. J,, where the ship was turned over to the 
U.S. Navy as part of Germany’s World War I repara¬ 
tions. The airship, renamed the Los Angeles, served 
well as “the eyes of the fleet,’’ until decommissioned 
in 1932. But with this exception, America’s participa¬ 
tion in lighter-than-air aviation was ill-starred. The 
Roma, the U.S. Army’s semirigid of Italian design and 
construction, crashed in Virginia, 1922, with a loss of 


34 lives, The Shenandoah, the first rigid built in the 
U.S. and the first to use the nonflammable gas, he¬ 
lium, was wrecked in Ohio in 1925, killing 14. The 
Akron, the U.S. Navy’s giant, able to transport, launch 
and recover five airplanes while in flight, was de¬ 
stroyed in 1933, with 73 fatalities. The Navy’s Mam 
crashed in 1935, killing two crewmen. 

This was the end of America’s participation in the 
rigid dirigible program, leaving Germany as the sole 
champion of giant lighter-than-air craft. Her Graf 
Zeppelin, put into service in 1929, continued Hying the 
skyways, safely carrying 18,000 passengers more than 
a million miles, crossing the Atlantic 144 times. The 
Hlndenburg, largest dirigible ever built, entered trans¬ 
atlantic passenger service in 1936, to make 10 success¬ 
ful round trips the first year, It was on her ini tial 1937 
crossing when disaster struck on May 6. While landing 
at Lakehurst, N.J„ a mysterious explosion ripped her 
hydrogen-filled hull, and she was destroyed within 
minutes, Of 97 passengers and crew, 36 perished. As 
a result of the Hindenburg’s destruction, the Graf Zep¬ 
pelin was permanently grounded and another zeppe- 
lin under construction, the LZ-170, never saw service. 
The dinosaurs of the skies had become an extinct 
breed. Air travel became the possession of the air¬ 
liners and all that was left of the lighter-than-air craft 
were the high probing weather balloons, the placid 
blimps and the balloon races of the sportsmen. 

See John Toland; The Great Dirigibles: Their Tri¬ 
umphs and Disasters. 

LILIENTHAL,i)avWH(;59P- ) 

Lawyer, civil servant/ Director, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1933-46/ Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1946-50/ Promotedpeace¬ 
ful use of atomic energy 

In his long career in Government service Illinois- 
born (1899) David Lilienthal was often at the center 
of controversy. As a director of the Tennessee valley 
AUTHORITY (TVA) (1933-46) and as its chairman 
(1941-46), Lilienthal was a firm advocateof supplying 
cheap electric power to the people within TVA boun¬ 
daries and was fiercely attacked as a dangerous radical 
by private power interests. Later, as chairman of the 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION (AEG) (1946-50), he 
fought against what he considered to be excessive 
Government secrecy, opposed development of the 
hydrogen bomb and used his influence to make ra¬ 
dioactive isotopes available to hospitals and labora¬ 
tories for medical research and treatment. Under 
Lilienthal’s direction the AEG embarked on a pro¬ 
gram of cooperation with 21 nations to discover 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

A graduate of DePauw University (1920) and Har¬ 
vard Law School (1923), Lilienthal practiced law in 
Chicago, making a reputation as a determined foe of 
the rate structures established by private utilities. As 
special counsel to the city of Chicago in 1926, he se¬ 
cured a $20 milhon rebate for telephone subscribers; 


as a member of Wisconsin’s Public Service Commis¬ 
sion (1931-33), he was influential in reforming that 
slate’s public utility laws. He left Government service 
in 1950 to work in private industry. In 1965 he pub¬ 
lished his diaries. The Journals of David E. Lilienthal. 

LILIUOKALANI {Lydia Kamekeha) {1838-1917) 

Last monarch of Hawaii, 1891-93/ Overthrown 
by resident Americans 

When Hawaii-born (1838) Lydia Kamekeha came to 
the islands’ throne in 1891, resident Americans 
breathed a sigh of relief because the new monarch, 
known as Queen Liliuokalani, was thought to be 
sympathetic to their interests. They were soon disa¬ 
bused of this notion, for the queen quickly revoked 
the 1887 constitution and disenfranchised all but Ha¬ 
waiian natives. In January, 1893, the Islands’ Ameri¬ 
cans, convinced their political and economic interests 
were in jeopardy, launched a successful coup d’etat, 
overthrew the queen and proclaimed a republic. After 
the U.S. annexed Hawaii in 1898, the former queen 
demanded compensation; she received a small pen¬ 
sion until her death in 1917. 

mCOm, Abraham {1809-1865) 

16th President of U.S., 1861-65/ Led Union 
during Civil War/ Lawyer, Illinois state legisla¬ 
tor, 1834-41/ Congres.sman from III, 1847-49/ 
Became leading Republican spokesman in West, 
late 1850s/ As President-elect faced with seces¬ 
sion crisis, March, 1861/ Called for volunteers to 
fight insurrection, April, 1861/ Issued Emanci¬ 
pation Proclamation, Jan. 1,1863/ Felled by as¬ 
sassin’s bullet, April 14,1865; died April 15 

Few Presidents have been so reviled in life, and none 
so deeply mourned in death, as Abraham Lincoln. 
Coming to his high office on the eve of the civil war, 
Lincoln led the Union to victory over the confeder¬ 
ate STATES OF AMERICA, began the process of freeing 
the slaves and lived just long enough, before being 
struck down by an assassin’s bullet, to see. his cause 
triumphant. Tall and gaunt, and having little formal 
education, Lincoln, as President, was forced to endure, 
the taunts of more sophisticated men—“baboon” was 
one of the milder epithets freely used to denigrate him 
even by some of his closest advisers. Yet for all his 
rustic ways, which betrayed his background as a poor 
son of the Western frontier, he became the stuff of 
legends, combining strength and resolve with a sym¬ 
pathetic understanding of both friend and foe. 

Born to Kentucky backwoods farmer Thomas Lin¬ 
coln and his wife Nancy on Feb, 12,1809, young Abe 
grew to manhood on a succession of failing farms, first 
in Kentucky and then in Indiana. His childhood was 
marked by poverty, the death of his mother, his fa¬ 
ther’s remarriage and less than a year of formal 
schooling. His own later summation of his childhood 
was a line from Gray’s Elegy: “The short and simple 


annals of the poor,” In 1830 the family moved to the 
Illinois territory, and the following year Lincoln 
struck out on his own, settling in the town of New 
Salem, where he performed odd jobs, ran a general 
store, read law and attempted to satisfy his growing 
intellectual curiosity by reading every book he could 
find in the tiny wilderness community. It was during 
these years that Lincoln discovered his ability to argue 
convincingly, punctuating his opinions with humor¬ 
ous tales that illustrated his point, By 1834 his popu¬ 
larity in New Salem was such that he was elected to 
the first of four terms in the state legislature, where he 
soon became a leading whig spokesman, After being 
admitted to the bar, Lincoln settled in Springfield, the 
state capital, and in 1842, wed the socially prominent 
Mary Todd (see MARY TODD LINCOLN). 

In 1846 Lincoln was elected to the U,S, House of 
Representatives. In keeping with his Whig principles 
he firmly opposed the Mexican war, Lincoln did not 
seek reelection to the House in 1848, and had practi¬ 
cally retired from politics when, in 1854, he was drawn 
back into the political arena by the passage of the 
KANSAS-NEBRASKA ACT, whicli threw hitherto free ter¬ 
ritory open to slavery, Lincoln denounced this act and 
sought election to the U.S, Senate late in 1854. When 
he saw that he could not win, he urged his followers 
to support LYMAN TRUMBULL, a Democrat, but a man 
opposed to the Kansas-Nebraska Act, In 1856 Lincoln 
left the Whigs and joined the new republican party, 
campaigning vigorously for its losing presidential 
candidate, John c. frAmont. 

Lincoln emerged from the 1856 campaign as a 
leader of Republican forces in Illinois and two years 
later was his party’s nominee for the Senate. Now 
began the phase of his career that would bring him 
national prominence, slavery and its extension to the 
territories was the burning issue of the day, and in his 
speech accepting the senatorial nomination, he elo¬ 
quently cast the issue into sharp relief; “A house di¬ 
vided against itself cannot stand, I believe that this 
Government cannot endure permanently half-slave 
and half-free.” Lincoln then challenged his personal 
friend and political foe, Stephen a. douglas, the 
Democratic incumbent, to a series of debates on the 
slavery issue—debates that generated strong interest 
throughout the nation. Although Lincoln lost the 
election, his well-publicized and moderate antislavery 
views commended him for the Republican presiden¬ 
tial nommation in I860. On election day Lincoln won 
only 40 percent of the, popular vote, but his electoral 
vote total of 180 was far greater than the combined 
vote of his three opponents; Stephen A. Douglas, the 
candidate of the Northern Democrats; Vice President 
lOHN c. Breckinridge, candidate of the Southern 
Democrats; and john bell, the Constitutional Union 
Party candidate. 

Although Lincoln remained a moderate on slavery, 
wishing only to bar its extension to the territories, se¬ 
cessionist leaders in the South had warned that the 
election : of a, “Black Repubhcan” would split the 
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Union, Even before Lincoln took office, on March 4, 
1861, seven states had seceded—beginning with South 
Carolina on Dec. 20,1860, In his inaugural address 
Lincoln spoke directly to the rebellious South, re¬ 
minding it that his oath of office enjoined him to 
“preserve, protect and defend” the Union, But his ap¬ 
peal fell upon deaf ears, and after hesitating for a 
month, he ordered that the besieged fort sumter, in 
Charleston (S.C.) harbor, be reprovisioned. In an¬ 
swer, the South fired on the fort on April 12,1861, and 
the CIVIL WAR was on. 

For Lincoln, a man of profoundly pacific inclina¬ 
tions, war was a final and tragic recourse, made neces¬ 
sary not by any desire to abolish slavery but by his 
dedication to the preservation of the Union, But once 
decided on action, he moved with determination, 
calling on the states for volunteers, declaring a block¬ 
ade of the South and taking unto himself broader 
powers than any previous President, even suspending 
the basic civil right of habeas corpus, Yet, if Lincoln 
assumed some aspects of a dictator, he was deter¬ 
mined to temper power with mercy. Even in his much 
criticized prosecution of pro-Southern sympathizers 
in the North (some were imprisoned, others given 
safe-conduct to the Confederacy), his aim was not 
vengeance but the removal of such men from posi¬ 
tions that would allow them to harm the Union cause, 
Mercy was also the keynote of his relations with the 
Army; he frequently interceded on behalf of deserters 
sentenced to death. Lincoln’s main concern, however, 
was with the incompetence of such Union generals as 
GEORGE MCCLELLAN, JOHN POPE, AMBROSE BURNSIDE, 
HENRY HALLECK and JOSEPH HOOKER, who time and 
again, year after year, frittered away military advan¬ 
tage to permit the materially weaker South to wage 
highly effective warfare. Not until 1864 did the Presi¬ 
dent find, in Gen. ulysses s, grant, a military instru¬ 
ment for breaking the back of the Confederacy, 

Yet another source of Lincoln’s troubles came from 
the radical republicans, who saw the war only as a 
crusade against slavery. Lincoln, while abhorring the 
institution, was faced with the larger problem of re¬ 
taining the loyalty of the border states in the war to 
preserve the Union. In the summer of 1862 Lincoln 
had reluctantly decided to issue the emancipation 
proclamation to free the slaves, but in a letter to his 
radical critic Horace greeley, the President still ap¬ 
peared to be debating the wisdom of his move, “If I 
could save the Union without freeing any slave, I 
would do it; and if I could save it by freeing n// the 
slaves, I would do it; and if I could do it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do that,” 
On Sept. 22,1862, however, Lincoln issued his pre¬ 
liminary Emancipation Proclamation, which began 
the tide toward nationwide abolition. The final Proc¬ 
lamation, issued .Ian, 1,1863, declared free all slaves 
residing in Confederate-controlled territory. Al¬ 
though the proclamation had no immediate effect 
(total emancipation was not enacted until the 13th 
constitutional amendment), as a statement of pol¬ 


icy it not only expressed Lincoln’s personal abhor¬ 
rence of slavery but imbued the Union cau.se with a 
new moral fervor. This in turn commended itself to 
European liberals and was a significant factor in re¬ 
versing the drift toward recognition of the Confeder¬ 
acy by England and France. 

Lincoln’s new emphasis on the equality of all men 
found rousing expression in his 1863 Gettysburg 
ADDRESS, one of the most famous public speeches in 
modern history. Yet even as the President sought to 
inspire his countrymen, the bloody stalemate on (he 
battlefield was creating an immense war-weariness 
that threatened his reelection. However, Union vic¬ 
tories in the fall of 1864—particularly william t. 
SHERMAN’S triumph at Atlanta—carried Lincoln, 
with Tennessee Democrat Andrew Johnson as his 
Union-ticket running mate, through to victory over 
his Democratic opponent, Gen, McClellan, 

As Lincoln was inaugurated for his second term on 
March 4,1865, the armies of the Union were prepar¬ 
ing the death blows to the Confederacy, and the Pres¬ 
ident, in his address to the public, turned his attention 
to the reconstruction era to come. Hoping for a 
peace without hatred, he called upon his countrymen 
to act, “with malice toward none; with charity feral! 

., .to bind up the nation’s wounds,, .to do all which 
may achieve,., a just and lasting peace among our¬ 
selves and with all nations,” But tragically, he was not 
to live to foster such a peace. On April 14,1865--[ive 
days after the surrender of Robert e. lee’s Confeder¬ 
ate army—Lincoln attended a theatrical performance 
at Ford’s Theater in Washington, and was shot by a 
half-crazed actor, John wilkes booth. The President 
died at 7:22 the next morning. 

See Carl Sandburg: Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie 
Years and The War Years. 

LINCOLN, Mary Todd (1818-1882 ) 

Wife of President Abraham Lincoln/ Soulbern 

origins led to false charges of disloyalty during 

Civil War 

Known for her extravagance and fieiy temperainenl, 
Mary Todd Lincoln, wife of President abraham Lin¬ 
coln, has been unffiirly remembered owing, in large 
measure, to the unsympathetic picture drawn by her 
husband’s early biographer, william h, herndon. 
Born into a prominent Kentucky family in 1818, Mary 
Todd was genteelly raised. In 1839 she met her future 
husband while living in Springfield, III The two were 
wed in 1842, and there is little doubt that Mrs, Lin¬ 
coln’s ambitions played a crucial role in her husband’s 
climb from obscure Illinois legislator to President of 
the U.S, During her husband’s term in the While 
House (1861-65), Mrs, Lincoln, because of her 
Southern origins and family relationships with Con¬ 
federate officers, was' widely accused of harboring 
Southern sympathies. So persistent were the allega¬ 
tions that Lincoln felt it necessary to defend his wife’s 
loyalty before a congressional committee, Even be¬ 


fore her husband was assassinated (April, 1865), Mrs. 
Lincoln’s life was one long series of tragedies. She 
gave birth to four sons of whom only one would sur¬ 
vive into manhood. With her mind somewhat un¬ 
hinged by the murder of the President, Mrs, Lincoln’s 
mental condition further deteriorated after the death 
ofhersonTadin 1871, In 1875 she suffered the indig¬ 
nity of being confined, for some months, to a sanator¬ 
ium for the insane at the instigation of her only sur¬ 
viving son, ROBERT TODD LINCOLN. Her last months 
were spent as a recluse in a darkened room of her sis¬ 
ter’s home in Springfield, She died in 1882. 

See Justin G. and Linda L Turner: Letters of Mary 
Todd Lincoln, 

LINCOLN, Robert Todd (1848-1926) 

Son of Abraham Lincoln/ Lawyer, businessman, 
diplomat/ Secretary of War, 1881-85 

A painfully shy man who once referred to the general 
public as a “damning hyena,” Robert Todd Lincoln, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S only Surviving son, was forced to 
endure the limelight he despised through much of his 
life. Born in Springfield, III, in 1843, Robert Lincoln 
attended Harvard during the early years of the civil 
war. His desire to serve in the Union Army was 
thwarted by his mother, mary todd Lincoln, who 
feared for his life. Finally, in 1864, the young man did 
serve as a captain on the staff of Gen. ulysses s, 
GRANT. After his father’s assassination in 1865, Lin¬ 
coln went to Chicago where he began the practice of 
law in 1867. In 1875, much to his dismay, he found 
himself the o bject of intense public curiosity and crit¬ 
icism when he petitioned the courts to institutionalize 
his mother because of her mental illness, Between 
1881 and 1885 Lincoln served as Secretary of War 
under President Chester a. Arthur and then (1889- 
93) went to London as U.S, minister to Britain. From 
1897 to 1911 he was president of the Pullman Car Co, 
He died in 1926, 

LINCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES 

Debates between Illinois senatorial nominees, 
Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A, Douglas, 
Aug,-Oct. 1858/ Major issue; extension of slav¬ 
ery to the territories/ Lincoln lost election but 
gained national fame 

Rarely in American history have the issues affecting 
the nation received so dramatic an airing as in the 
seven debates that took place between Illinois’ Dem¬ 
ocratic Sen. STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS and his Republican 
challenger abraham Lincoln (August-October, 
1858), The burning issue of the debates was the ex- 
lensionofslaverytotheTERRiTORiE,s,amattermadein- 
creasingly urgent by the Supreme Court’s dred scott 
DECISION of 1857, which held that the Congress had 
no power to bar slavery in the territories, Lincoln, 
in accepting his party’s nomination for a U.S. Senate 
seat, had forthrightly declared that “this Government 


cannot endure permanently half slave and half free.” 
As a prominent member of the U.S, Senate, Douglas’ 
views were well known. He had supported the com¬ 
promise OF 1850 and had drafted the kansas-ne- 
BRASKA ACT of 1854, whlcli left the question of slavery 
up to a territory’s citizens. During the debates he di¬ 
rectly challenged Lincoln’s assertion by holding that 
“this Government can exist.., divided into free and 
slave states.” ^ 

The debates themselves generated widespread in¬ 
terest, both because of the direct confrontation on 
slavery’s extension and Douglas’ nationwide reputa¬ 
tion as an orator. Newspaper reporters from all over 
the country converged upon Illinois to cover the de¬ 
bates, which reached a climax in Freeport in October 
when, in response to a Lincoln question, Douglas as¬ 
serted that a territory could negate the Dred Scott De¬ 
cision merely by not passing laws protecting slavery, 
Although Lincoln disagreed, and held that such a 
passive approach was no guarantee of freedom for 
Negroes, Douglas’ freeport doctrine probably 
swayed enough votes to return a Democratic majority 
to the legislature, which duly reelected him to the 
Senate, But while the Freeport Doctrine helped 
Douglas retain his Senate seat, it deepened the split 
among Democrats over slavery, and two years later 
the Illinois senator was forced to run for the Presi¬ 
dency as the candidate of only the Northern wing of 
the party, As for Lincoln, the defeat was only tempo¬ 
rary. The debates formed the bedrock of his nation¬ 
wide reputation as an orator and foe of slavery and 
established his prowess as a formidable campaigner. 
In 1860 he was the presidential candidate of a united 
Republican Party that swept to victory over the di¬ 
vided Democrats, 

See Paul Angle, ei: Created Equal? The Complete 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates of 1858, 

Um, Jenny (1820-1887) 

Swedish soprano/ Her American concert tour, 

1850-52, generated mass adulation 

So popular was Swedish soprano,Jenny Lind during 
her sole concert tour of the U.S, (1850-52) that tickets 
to her recitals were often auctioned off, bringing as 
much as $650 apiece. Wherever Miss Lind went in her 
recital tour, promoted by p, t. barnum, she was sur¬ 
rounded by crowds straining to catch a glimpse of the 
woman known as the'“Swedisli nightingale.” Born in 
Stockholm in 1820, Miss Lind gave her first recital at 
18 and soon enraptured critics and musicians ail over 
the Continent. Composer Felix Mendelssohn called 
her. “as great an artist as ever lived,” Miss Lind’s 
triumphal American tour made her a wealthy woman, 
and having married her accompanist in 1852, she re¬ 
turned to Europe and eventually settled in England, 
where she lived quietly, occasionally performing for 
charities. She died in 1887. 

See Gladys Shultz: Jenny Lind, The Swedish Nightin¬ 
gale. 
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LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus {1859-1924) 

Congressman from Minn,, 1907-17j Espoused 
progressivism] Opposition to U.S. entry into 
W. WI brought defeat in race for governor, 1918 

The father of the aviation hero who bore his name, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh was known in his own 
time as one of the most accomplished politicians of 
the PROGRESSIVE ERA. Bom in Sweden (1859) and 
raised on a Minnesota farm, Lindbergh, after taking 
his law degree (1883), opened a practice in his home 
state. Elected to Congress as a Republican in 1906, he 
firmly identified himself with his party’s progressive 
faction, opposing high tarifl’s and favoring the income 
tax and low-interest rural credits. A staunch pacifist, 
Lindbergh, in his last of five successive terms in Con¬ 
gress (1907-17), spoke and wrote against the nation’s 
drift into world war i and was widely condemned as 
disloyal. His opposition to the war cost him his consti¬ 
tuency, and he was defeated in his run for the gover¬ 
norship of Minnesota in 1918. Six years later, while 
again seeking that office, Lindbergh died. 

LINDBERGH, Charles Augustus (1902-1974) 

Aviator/Made world’s first solo nonstop transat- 
lanticflight, 1927/Isolationist spokesman, 1939- 
41/Author, We, 1927; Spirit of St. Louis, 1953/ 
Worked with Alexis Carrel on mechanical heart 

Early on the morning of May 20,1927, a trim silver 
monoplane, heavy with fuel, took off from Roosevelt 
Field, New York, and headed'put to sea. It was the 
start of the first solo nonstop transatlantic flight in 
history—a flight that was to bring its 25-year-old pilot, 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh, fame and fortune when 
he landed at Le Bourget Field, in Paris, 3610 miles 
and 3314 hours later. 

Born in Detroit, Mich,, in 1902, Lindbergh was the 
only child of Charles Augustus Lindbergh, Sr., U.S. 
congressman from Minnesota. In 1922 he left the 
University of Wisconsin in his sophomore year to 
begin a career in aviation. Lindbergh became a para¬ 
chute jumper and barnstormer, enlisting in the Array 
Air Corps in 1924, He was commissioned a 2nd lieu¬ 
tenant in 1925, and the next year began flying the AIR¬ 
MAIL between St. Louis and Chicago, 

Attracted by the prize of $25,000 offered by the 
New York restaurateur Raymond Orteig for the first 
New York-to-Paris nonstop flight, Lindbergh inter¬ 
ested a group of St. Louis businessmen in backing his 
entry. A Ryan monoplane, named The Spirit of St, 
Louis (now displayed in the Smithsonian insti¬ 
tution), was built for him and he made the big flight. 
On his return to the U.S, Lindbergh, already much 
decorated by foreign governments, received the 
MEDAL OF honor and was promoted to the rank of 
colonel. Tumultuous crowds greeted the “Lone 
Eagle” wherever he went. 

In 1929 Lindbergh married Anne Morrow, daugh¬ 
ter of the American ambassador to Mexico. Together 


the Lindberghs embarked on an extensive flying trip 
to the Orient in 1931, followed by a 30,000-miie flight 
around the Atlantic Ocean, exploring possible com¬ 
mercial air routes. The next year, tragedy came to the 
young couple when their infant son, Charles, was kid¬ 
napped and murdered. To escape the subsequent har¬ 
rowing publicity, the Lindberghs moved to England 
in 1935, then to France where Lindbergh assisted the 
surgeon Dr. Alexis Carrel in developing a mechanical 
heart in 1938. While abroad Lindbergh had the op¬ 
portunity to inspect Europe’s air forces and was im¬ 
pressed with Germany’s might. When Lindbergh 
came home in 1939, he joined the isolationist America 
first committee, strongly advocating American 
noninvolvement in world war ii, But after U.S, 
entry into the war in 1941, Lindbergh worked as a 
technical adviser in aircraft manufacture and, in 1944, 
was sent to the South Pacific where he flew a number 
of military missions. In 1954 he was commissioned a 
brigadier general in the Air Force Reserve. A year 
before,hepublishedhisPulitzerPrize-winningbiogra- 
phy. The Spirit of St. Louis. An earlier book, We, was 
published in 1927. He died in 1974. 

imSA%JohnVliet{mi~ ) 

Mayor of New York, 1966-74/ Republican 
turned Democrat, 1971/ Unsuccessful candidate 
for Democratic presidential nomination, 1972 

After building an impressive career as a Republican 
politician in heavily Democratic New York City, 
Mayor John V. Lindsay switched parties in late 1971 
and then ran unsuccessfully for the Democratic presi¬ 
dential nomination in 1972, Born in New York City in 
1921, Lindsay took a law degree at Yale in 1948 and 
10 years later was elected to Congress from the city’s 
wealthy “silk stocking” district. Over the next seven 
years Lindsay served in the House of Representatives 
and at the urging of party leaders ran for mayor of 
New York in 1965, becoming the first Republican 
since 1941 to be elected to that job. Once in office he 
quickly identified hkself with the aspirations of the 
city’s minorities, his walking tours of the ghettos being 
widely credited with ameliorating racial tensions, His 
forthright espousal of the cause of minorities and his 
vigorous denunciations of President Richard m. 
nixon’s VIETNAM WAR policies cost Lindsay his party's 
mayoral nomination in 1969, but as the candidate of 
New York’s Liberal Party he won a second term, In 
1973 Lindsay-announced that he would not be a can¬ 
didate for a third term. 

LINDSAY, Vachel {Nicholas Vachel) (1879-1931) 

Vagabond poet/ Famousfor rhythmic qualities of 
verse/ Best known for “General William Booth 
Enters into Heaven,” 1913. and “The Congo,” 
1914 

A modern-day troubadour, poet Vachel Lindsay 
made a walking tour of the South in 1906, and later 


(1912) traveled on foot from Illinois to New Mexico, 
trading his drawings and poems for food and lodging, 
Lindsay became famous for the vivid imagery and 
hypnotic rhythms of his verse. His own recitations of 
his poetry attracted large audiences because of his 
dramatic manner of rendering them in a kind of sing¬ 
song chant—a style he referred to as the “higher vau¬ 
deville.” Lindsay was born in Springfield, Ill, (1879), 
and studied art in Chicago (1900-03) and New York 
(1904-05). A devoutly religious man, he also lectured 
onbehalfof the ANTI-SALOON league. Failing to find 
a market for his art, Lindsay turned to poetry in 1906. 
Among his more popular poems were “General Wil¬ 
liam Booth Enters into Heaven” (1913) and “The 
Congo” (1914). Lindsay was the first American poet 
invited to lecture at Oxford University (1920), but by 
then his creative powers had begun to wane. He died 
in 1931.. 

See Edgar Lee Masters: Vachel Lindsay: A Poet in 
America, 

IWdSEY, Ben (Benjamin Barr) (1869-1943) 

Judge, social reformer/ Pioneered in humane 

handling of juvenile delinquents/ Advocated lib¬ 
eral divorce laws 

As justice of Denver’s new juvenile court from 1900 
to 1927 Judge Ben Lindsey pioneered in stressing 
probation over detention in the handling of “incorri¬ 
gible" children, and they seldom let him down, (See 
juvenile courts.) But he was widely attacked when 
he wrote, with Wainwright Evans, The Companionate 
Marriage (1927), in which he proposed a trial period 
for marriages so that a childless couple who had tried 
but failed to make their marriage successful could 
obtain a divorce without a formal, costly lawsuit. An 
advocate also of compulsory sex education, Lindsey 
became a target of the KU klux klan in Colorado for 
his liberal views and in 1928 lost his judgeship. He 
then moved to California in 1930 and was elected a 
justice of the superior court in 1934, As he had done 
in Colorado, he continued working for legislation to 
aid children, and from 1939 until his death in 1943, 
headed the Los Angeles division of the California 
Children’s Court of Conciliation, 

LIONS INTERNATIONAL 

Businessmen’s service club, est. 1917/ 26,000 

chapters in 147 countries, 1970s 

When it was formed in 1917 by Chicago insurance 
salesman Melvin Jones, Lions International adopted 
what was then an unusual goal for businessmen’s 
luncheon clubs; “unselfish service” to others, (At the 
time, most such clubs promoted mutual business ad¬ 
vantages among members.) Since 1917 Lions Inter¬ 
national has engaged in such activities as aiding the 
blind, improving community health facilities, sup¬ 
porting youth organizations and promoting interna¬ 
tional understanding and cooperation. The letters in 



the name “Lions” represent the club’s slogan: “Lib¬ 
erty, Intelligence, Our Nation’s Safety.’’ In the early 
1970s the organization had more than a million mem¬ 
bers in 26,000 chapters representing 147 countries. 

LIPPMANN, IFfl/ter(i55P-/974) 

Dean of 20th-century American political jour¬ 
nalists/ Cofounder, The New Republic maga¬ 
zine, 1914/ Political columnist for New York 
Herald Tribune, iPJi-63 

A journalist of rare talent and a much-respected po¬ 
litical analyst. New York City-born (1889) Walter 
Lippraann graduated from Harvard (1910) and three 
years later published his first book, A Preface to Poli¬ 
tics. This and his numerous contributions to the lib¬ 
eral weekly T/tc New Republic, Nh.ic]\ Lippmann 
helped found in 1914, so impressed President wood- 
row WILSON that he asked for Lippmann’s help in 
formulating the fourteen points and in developing 
his plan for the league of nations. Lippmann went 
on to become editorial-page director of the New York 
World (1921-31) and, for more than 30 years, author 
of the famous column “Today and.Tomorrow” for the 
New York Herald Tribune. This column, syndicated in 
some 200 newspapers, earned him two Pulitzer Prizes 
(1958,1962) and an international reputation for his 
erudition and independence of mind. It was said that 
governments abroad prepared for Lippmann’s fact¬ 
finding tours as carefully as for a visit from the Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S. After the demise of the Dibune 
(1963), Lippmann wrote for the Washington Posmtil 
his retirement in 1967, He died in 1974. 

LITCHFIELD LAW SCHOOL (see Jfew, 

Tapping) 

LITERACY TESTS 

Literacy test act passed over presidential veto to 
bar unwanted aliens from UlS., 1917/ 20 states 
used literacy tests for voter qualification until 
outlawedby Voting Rights Act of 1965 

In 1913 Congress passed a literacy test act, applicable 
to immigrants, which was vetoed by President wil¬ 
liam Howard TAFT, Another act was passed in 1915 
as pressure built for more restrictive measures regu¬ 
lating immigration, This act was vetoed by President 
WOODROW WILSON, but in, 1917 Congress passed the 
measure over his veto despite his argument that liter¬ 
acy was in itself no criterion for citizenship. The 1917 
act was originally aimed at new immigrants from 
“undesirable areas” in Central and Eastern Europe, It 
was supported by a medley of anti-Catholic and anti- 
Jewish groups, and trade, unionists who feared an 
influx of cheap labor. The act, still, on the books, re¬ 
quires all immigrants over the age of 16 to be able to 
read “not less than 30.., words in ordinary use” in 
English or some other language. It has been fairly ad¬ 
ministered and has brought few complaints. 
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Before they were outlawed by the voting rights 
ACT of 1965, literacy tests were also used by some 20 
states as a criterion for voting; in the South seven 
states used such tests primarily to disqualify black 
voters, 

LITERATURE 

Colonialperioddominatedby theological works/ 
Revolution marked great period of political writ¬ 
ing/ Independence gave rise to native American 
themes in works of Irving, Cooper/ 19th-century 
"American Renaissance" heralded by works of 
Hawthorne, Melville,. Emerson, Thoreau, Whit¬ 
man/ Such writers as Henry James and Mark 
Twain reached national audiences in post-Civil 
War decades/ Lost Generation of post-W.W. I 
writers included Dos Passes, Fitzgerald, Hem¬ 
ingway, Faulkner/ Negro authors began receiv¬ 
ing critical attention in 1910s and 1940s 

In Colonial America’s early days a secular literature 
was scarcely suffered to exist; most published works 
were tracts displaying a ferocious Puritan piety, in¬ 
crease MATHER (1639-1723) and his son cotton 
MATHER (1663-1728), both of whom wielded enor¬ 
mous influence from the pulpit of Boston’s North 
Church, wrote hundreds of severe tracts in defense of 
New England’s theocracy, But most thunderous and 
most feared of all the Puritan preacher-writers was 
JONATHAN EDWARDS (1703-1758), who, bothinhis ser¬ 
mons and his writings, sometimes reduced the faithful 
to hysteria with his terrifying descriptions of eternal 
damnation, Poetiy in Colonial times was also uni¬ 
formly pious, notably the works of anne bradstreet 
(1612-1672)i EDWARD TAYLOR (c. 1644-1729) and 
MICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH (1631-1705), 

Among the few secular drops in this vast ecclesias¬ 
tical sea were the early Colonial histories. Some were 
solemn, such as the History of Plimoth Plantation by 
WILLIAM BRADFORD (1590-1657), and some robust, 
such as the various accounts of adventurer-Colonist 
JOHN SMITH (c. 1580-1631). Apd there was refreshing 
wit and style in the journals of Virginia gentleman- 
planter william BYRD (1674-1744). Colonial serious¬ 
ness was further leavened by the urbane benjamin 
FRANKLiN(1706-179O),whosemasterlyiiH£)N'c)gra)j/iy 
cast a humorous and skeptical eye on man’s frailties, 
including those of the author. 

The ferment of the American Revolution and the 
achievement of independence gave rise to some of the 
noblest political writing in the English language, The 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, save for 3 few minor 
alterations, was wholly the Work of the awesomely 
talented thomas jefferson (1743-1826). Equally 
brilliant were THE FEDERALIST papers of jameS 
MADISON (1750-1836), ALEXANDER HAMILTON (1755- 
1804) and JOHN jay (1745-1829). The passionate Brit¬ 
ish-born revolutionist thomas paine (1737-1809) 
stirred the Attierican impulse to freedom, and the 
poet laureate of the patriot soldiers was philip fre¬ 


neau (1752-1832), who praised the nascent country’s 
“freeborn souls of fire.” 

Ironically, most aspiring writers of the early post- 
Revolutionary era craved recognition in Britain above 
all else—and the first to get it were two men whose 
work was rooted in native American themes. Wash¬ 
ington IRVING (1783-1859), generally considered 
America’s first professional man of letters, was ad¬ 
mired in both England and the U.S. for his satirical 
works and especially his folktales (“Rip Van Winkle,” 
“The Legend of Sleepy Hollow”), Even more reso¬ 
lutely American in subject matter, and equally popu¬ 
lar abroad, was his contemporary james fenimore 
COOPER (1789-1851), whose Leatherstocking Tales 
(1823-41) extolled the virtues of the frontier. 

Entirely out of the American mainstream were the 
works of EDGAR ALLAN POE (1809-1849), Poe’s fas¬ 
cination with the exotic and macabre as expressed in 
his poems and short stories, and his incisive literary 
criticism, long made him far more popular in Europe 
than at home. Most 19th-century Americans were 
more comfortable with the healthy, outdoor romanti¬ 
cism of poets WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT (1794-1878), 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (1807-1882) and 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHiHiER ( 1 807-1892). And readers 
impatient with the optimistic, rather glib romanticism 
ofBryant’s “Thanatopsis,” Longfellow’s “The Village 
Blacksmith” or Whittier’s “The Barefoot Boy”- 
poems once memorized by nearly every American 
schoolchild—could seek comic relief from a host of 
satirical writers. A popular comic style of the mid- 
19th century involved the creation of a shrewd, raffish 
character as the author’s mouthpiece: such were Pe¬ 
troleum V. Nasby, the creation of david ross locke 
(1833-1888), and Hosea Biglow, invented by poet 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL (1819-1891). 

In the single decade between 1850 and 1860 New 
England was the scene of an astonishing outburst of 
literary creativity that has since become known as the 
American Renaissance. Nathaniel hawthorne 
(1804-1864) published The Scarlet Letter, Herman 
MELVILLE (1819-1891) wrote Moby Dick, Ralph 
WALDO EMERSON (1803-1882) published the collec¬ 
tions of essays entitled Representative Men and En¬ 
glish Traits and henry david thoreau (1817-1862) 
wrote Walden, During this decade Brooklyn’s WALT 
WHITMAN (1819-1892) published his first version of 
Leaves of Grass, These writers were all high-minded, 
reformist, intensely American. Most championed the 
uniqueness of the individual and voiced their haired 
of such institutions as slavery— though none so suc¬ 
cessfully as a lesser New England writer, Harriet 
BEECHER STOWE (1811-1896), whose uncle tom’s 
cabin. (1851-52) fueled the fees of abolitionist sen¬ 
timent throughout the North. Withdrawing from the 
great’issues of the day, on the other hand, poetEMiLV 
DICKINSON (1830-1886) lived a reclusive life that 
seemed only to sharpen the acute powers of observa¬ 
tion expressed in the poems she called her “letters to 
the world,” 
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LITTLE BIG HORN, BATTLE OF THE 


The end of the civil war marked a new develop¬ 
ment in American literature: Though much writing 
remained regional in style and subject, it became in¬ 
creasingly national in audience. The gold rush stories 
of BRET harte (1836-1902), the Southern poetry of 
SIDNEY LANIER (1842-1881), the evocations of New 
England childhood by louisa may alcott (1832- 
1888)—all were eagerly read across the country, And 
above all, there was the boisterous, eccentric genius 
whose talent transcended his own regionalism; Mark 
Twain, whose real name was samuel langhorne 
CLEMENS (1835-1910). His masterpiece, The Adven¬ 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, (1884), has been called by 
some critics the one true American epic. 

Toward the end of the 19th century three “schools” 
of American novelists took three distinct directions. 
The Naturalists, including Stephen crane (1871- 
1900) and theodore dreiser (1871-1945), depicted 
the lives of the unfortunate in stark detail. Upholding 
the flag of realism was william dean ho wells (1837- 
1920), who insisted that “ordinary” middle-class ex¬ 
perience was the basic truth of American life, The 
third direction was represented by henry james 
(1843-1916), master of psychological fiction and the 
novel of manners, 

In the 20th century U.S. writers have produced an 
amazing explosion of literature, which may yet be 
called the “Second American Renaissance,” Early in 
the century such novelists as willa gather (1873- 
1947) and poets edwin Arlington robinson (1869- 
1935), CARL SANDBURG (1878-1967) and Robert 
frost (1874-1963) began to publish. Their styles were 
direct, even austere; their subject was America and its 
people, often seen as greatly enduring in the face of 
the harsh struggle with a still raw, resistant and some¬ 
times cruel land, In this same period, before and dur¬ 
ing the gigantic upheaval of world war i, influential 
poets such as EZRA POUND (1885-1972) and t. s. eliot 
(1888-1965) led the final break from the romantic 
"preltin'ess” of 19th-century poetry into a severe in¬ 
tellectual realm where the exact word counted above 
all, The face of the novel and short story, too, was 
dramatically changed by a quintet of writers who 
began to publish just after the war; sherwood an- 
DERSON (1876-1941), F. SCOTT FITZGERALD (1896- 
1940), ERNEST HEMINGWAY (1898-1961), JOHN DOS 
PASSOS (1896-1970) and william faulkner (1897- 
1962). This group created a challenging and widely 
imitated array of new styles: Anderson’s dead-level 
observations of the American scene, Dos Passos’ cin¬ 
ematic techniques, Hemingway’s rhythmic and de¬ 
ceptively simple language, and the complex, mythic 
quality of Faulkner’s work. They also spawned a new 
trend toward frankness of language that would lead to 
bitter censorship quarrels in the world of book pub¬ 
lishing— a trend exemplified by Henry Miller’s raw 
Tropic of Cancer (1934), This same period brought 
new life to the American theater, particularly with 
the works of eugene o’NEmL (1888-1953), perhaps 
the greatest dramatist in U.S, history. 


In more recent years yet another group of remarka¬ 
bly diverse novelists and short-story writers has bro¬ 
ken new ground in literature. Their styles range from 
the rambling tragicomic novels of saul bellow 
(1915- ) to the .subtly polished prose of truman 
CAPOTE (1924- ) and the calculated outrages of 
NORMAN MAILER (1923- ). Mailer has also helped to 
develop what has become known as the “new jour¬ 
nalism,” exemplified by his Armies of the Night, an 
account of the massive 1967 anti-viETNAM war 
demonstration at the Pentagon, 

Beginning in the late 1930s an outspoken group of 
black writers began to flourish. The pioneer was 
RICHARD WRIGHT (1908-1960), whose Native Son vies 
with Ralph Ellison’s (1914- } Invisible Man for 
the title of most effective portrayal of the plight of the 
black man in America. They were followed by such 
bitterly eloquent younger writers as james Baldwin 
(1924- ) and ELDRIDGE CLEAVER (1935- ). 

Both World Wars stimulated writers to literary and 
social criticism as if, in self-destructive eras, men were 
forced to reevaluate their literary and cultural herit¬ 
age. SINCLAIR LEWIS (1885-1951), using the novel as 
his weapon, forever fixed the label “Babbitt” on con¬ 
formist American businessmen, while H. L. MENCKEN 
(1880-1956) lambasted what he called the American 
“booboisie,” The more formidable literary critics of 
the time included poet T, S. Eliot, novelist Robert 
Penn Warren (1905- ), edmund wilson (1895- 
1972), VAN WYCK BROOKS (1886-1963) and Lionel 
TRILLING (1905- ), 

No discussion of American literature in the 20th 
century should omit the great humorists who helped 
lighten its gloom, Robert benchley (1889-1945) was 
the acknowledged inventor of the modern humorous 
sketch, RING lardner (1885-1933) contrived bitterly 
funny stories about egotistical ballplayers and other 
intellectually limited citizens and james thurber 
(1894-1961) made hilarity out of the trials of meek 
men in dubious battle with irascible dogs and implac¬ 
able wives. More recently, walking the perilous tight¬ 
rope between comedy and nightmare that seems to 
typify much contemporary writing, Kurt Vonnegut 
(1922- ), in such novels as Cat's Cradle md 
Slaughterhouse Five, evoked nervous laughter over 
the unlikely subjects of the ending of the world and 
the firebombing of Dresden in World War 11. 

See Robert E, Spiller el al: Literary History of the 
United States, 

LITTLE AMERICA {sec Byrd, Richard Evelyn) 

LITTLE BIG HORN, BATTLE OF THE (1876) 

Column of U.S. 7th Cavalry under George A. 

Custer wiped out by Sioux and Cheyenne war¬ 
riors in Montand/ Led to massive reprisals 

against.Plains Indians 

The Battle of the Little Big Horn, or “Custer’s Last 
Stand,” the most legendary episode of the Indian 




















LITTLE ROCK, 

DESEGREGATION OF SCHOOLS IN 

WARS, was brought about by a broken treaty, a rush 
for gold and the fatal overconfidence of Lt. Col. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER, the dashing Commander 
of the U.S. 7th Cavalry, 

In 1868 the U.S. Government had signed a treaty 
with the Sioux Indians granting them sole use “for¬ 
ever” of the Black Hills of the Dakotas, which the 
Sioux held sacred, That treaty was violated six years 
later after gold was found in the region, The rush of 
prospectors to the area soon brought on hostilities and 
a drive to place all Indians on reservations. In June, 
S 1876, in a last-ditch bid for freedom, an enormous en- 

i campment of Sioux and Cheyenne, under command 

I of SITTING BULL and war leader crazy horse, was set 

■ up near the Little Big Horn River in Montana. 

I Custer’s regiment was detailed to scout the Indians’ 

position. When he sighted the Little Big Horn en¬ 
campment on June 24, Custer decided to attack im- 
I mediately, ignoring his scouts’ reports of the Indians’ 

1 overwhelming numerical superiority and refusing to 

wait for reinforcements, a day’s march away. On June 
; 25,' Custer split his command into three columns, 

himself leading one of them (some 265 men) in a di- 
; rect charge against the Indians, who had long since 

sighted Custer’s force and lay hidden in ravines, In the 
resulting carnage every man in the column, including 
Custer, was slaughtered. It was the Indians’ greatest 
victory against the advancing whites, but it was also 
their last; The Sioux and Cheyenne, unable to main¬ 
tain and supply a large force, scattered into small 
bands and, in tk months that followed, were relent- 
, lessly hunted down by the U,S, Army or driven into 

! Canada, 

LITTLE ROCK, DESEGREGATION OF 
SCHOOLS IN (see Brown v. Board of Education 
of Topeka) 

LimGSTON,Edward{}?64-m6) 

Lawyer, diplomat, legislator/ Pioneer codifier of 
penalstatutesj Secretary ofkate,Wl-SS/Rep- 
n resented both N.Y. and La, in Congress 

I; A man of numerous talents, Edward Livingston was 

n a valued public servant through much of his life. The 

rl brother of ROBERT livingston, he was born in Cler- 

It mont, N.Y,, in 1764, and entered Congress from his 

(t native* state in 1791 In 1801 Livingston, a demo- 

i I CRATic-REPUBLicAN, was choseu mayor of Nfew York 

‘,i City, but his term ended unhappily two years later 

after a subordinate stole thousands of dollars in U.S,5 
s.; bonds. Livingston, although already burdened with 

" ‘ debt, volunteered to make good the'losses, a process 

that took him 23 years. In 1804 Livingston moved to 
New Orleans where he established a successful law 
practice. During the war of i8i2 he served on Gen, 
ANDREW JACKSON’S Staff in defense of his adopted 
city. In 1825 he completed a comprehensive penal 
code: for Louisiana which; although never adopted* 
served asa hiodel for other states. By then Livingston 
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was a U.S. congres,sman (1823-29) once more, later a 
U.S. senator (1829-31), and a firm Jacksonian Dem¬ 
ocrat. Jackson appointed Livingston Secretary of 
State (1831-33) and in that position he drafted the 
President’s response to South Carolina’s nullification 
proclamation in the dispute over the Tariff Act of 
1832, After serving as U.S, Minister to France (1833- 
35), Livingston retired to his family’s New York estate 
and died there in 1836. 

LIVINGSTON, Robert R. [1746-1813] 

Statesman and entrepreneur/ Secretary of For¬ 
eign Affairs 1781-83/ As minister to France 
1801-04, helped negotiate Louisiana Purchase/ 
Formed partnership with Robert Fulton to de¬ 
velop steamboat, 1802 

After spending much of his life in the service of his 
nation, New York City-born (1746) Robert Livingston 
capped his career in 1803 by negotiating (together 
with JAMES MONROE) the LOUISIANA PURCHASE from 
France, A lawyer by training, and a member of one of 
New York’s most prominent families, Livingston en¬ 
tered public service during the revolutionary war 
as a delegate to the continental congress. There he 
helped draft the declaration of independence 
(1776) andlater served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
(1781-83), in which role he guided American diplo¬ 
macy during the crucial months when the peace of 
PARIS, ending the Revolution, was being negotiated. 
He ran unsuccessfully for governor of New York in 
1795, but after thomas Jefferson became President, 
Livingston was appointed minister to France (1801- 
04), While in Paris he formed a partnership with 
American inventor Robert fulton, and together they 
developed a prototype paddle-wheel steamboat, In 
1807 Fulton’s ship the Clermont demonstrated the 
usefulness of steam power on the Hudson River, and 
the two men were granted a monopoly by the New 
York legislature for steamboat operations on the 
state’s waters, The legitimacy of this monopoly was 
successfully challenged in Gibbons v, Ogden in 1824. 
(See COMMERCE clause.) By then, however, Living¬ 
ston, who had retired from public life in 1804, had 
been dead 11 years, 

SeeJ. L Delcifield: Chancellor Robert R, Livingston 
of New York and His Family, 

LLOYD, Henry Demttrest (1847-1903) 

Lawyer, journalist, political reformer/ Attacked 
trusts in book Wealth Against Commonwealth, 
1894/Defended Haymarket rioters 

In his book Wealth Against Commonwealth (1894) 
Henry Demarest Lloyd gave reformers voluminously 
documented evidence to support their crusade against 
the monopolistic trusts, Earlier the New York-born 
(1847) lawyer had helped sweep tammany hall from 
power in the New York City elections of 1871, but he 
left politics after the liberal republican party gave 


its 1872 presidential nomination to Horace greeley, 
who favored high protective tariffs. Turning to jour¬ 
nalism, Lloyd wrote for the Chicago Tribune, and ex¬ 
posed the monopolistic practices of the railroads and 
the Standard Oil Company. In 1885 he left the Tribune 
to work for labor reform laws, giving legal assistance 
to the anarchists accused of murder during the hay- 
market riot ( 1886 ) and defending eugene v, debs in 
the PULLMAN strike of 1894, He became active in the 
POPULIST party, but withdrew in 1896 when he felt it 
was neglecting other pressing issues to espouse free 
silver. After pleading the cause of miners during the 
anthracite strike of 1902, Lloyd led a strenuous cam¬ 
paign for municipal ownership of street railways in 
Chicago in 1903. He died the same year. 

See Chester McK. Destler: Henry Demarest Lloyd and 
the Empire of Reform. 

LOBBIES 

Private efforts to influence legislation and gov¬ 
ernmental policies through lobbying became 
common practice in early years of republic/ 
Abuses have caused frequent scandals/ Early- 
20th-century journalists exposed extent of gov¬ 
ernment corruption resulting from lobbying/ 
Modern lobbies regulated to some extent by 1946 
law/ Supplying congressional committees with 
specialized information now an important aspect 
of lobbying 

Almost as old as the nation itself, political lobbying 
has evolved from its 19th-century “bribes, blondes 
and booze” origins to assume a more polished, re¬ 
spectable and not insignificant place in the workings 
of American government. So called because the lob¬ 
bies outside legislative chambers were the easiest 
places to meet lawmakers, the term “lobbying” has 
come to include a wide range of activities—most of 
them perfectly legal under current statutes, and all 
aimed at influencing the fate of proposed laws and 
regulations. 

In the nation’s younger days the art of persuasion 
was not a subtle one, particularly when important bills 
or large government contracts were at stake. The na¬ 
tion’s capital abounded with well-placed “influence 
peddlers,” often former officials whose connections 
were available to any client willing to pay a handsome 
fee. Lavish parties, attentive women, bountiful 
“Christmas presents” and, as a last resort, out and out 
bribery were all part of the lobbyist’s repertoire—and 
usually had the desired effect. Inevitably, such prac¬ 
tices spilled over into periodic scandals that shook the 
pu blic’s confidence in Congress and left lobbying wi th 
a reputation that has never been completely erased. 
Despite periodic public outcries, no serious reforms 
were made until the early 20th century—after a small 
army of Journalists (see muckrakers) had, begun to 
reveal.the extent of corruption in the selection of U.S. 
senators and the influence of private corporations on 
the lawmaking process, 




LOCHNER V. NEW YORK 

Two important steps toward reform were the 17th 
Amendment (1913) (see constitutional amend¬ 
ments), establishing direct election of U.S. senators 
—previously chosen by state legislatures, which 
were often controlled by special interests—and 
the gradual opening of Federal and state legislative 
hearings to the public. In 1935-36 Congress passed 
measures requiring lobbyists who represented the 
public utility and maritime industries to register with 
the Department of Justice, but no major Federal leg¬ 
islation on lobbying was passed until the 1946 Federal 
Regulation of Lobbying Act, That law calls for the 
registration of all paid lobbyists dealing with Con¬ 
gress and full disclosure of their employers, expense 
accounts and other relevant facts. 

The nature of lobbying has been changed by the 
steady growth of the Government. The sheer size and 
complexity of the present-day Federal structure have 
all but ruled out the freewheeling kind of lobbying 
that flourished a century ago. Political decisions, once 
made by a handful of officials, are now pieced to¬ 
gether through the laborious collaboration of com¬ 
mittees, agencies, bureaus and departments scattered 
across the map of Washington. In consequence, the 
business of persuasion has likewise grown bigger, 
more institutionalized and more sophisticated. Major 
lobbying activities have for the most part been taken 
over by national federations of industrial, labor and 
professional groups—from such giants as the U.S. 
chambers of commerce, the national association 
of manufacturers, the afl-cio and the American 
MEDICAL association down to the American Council 
on Education, the United Nations Association and 
other low-budget organizations. Although providing 
vacation “junkets” for officeholders and expense- 
account entertaining remain common practices, far 
more time and money are now spent on such matters 
as influencing public opinion, organizing letter-writ¬ 
ing campaigns and preparing testimony for Govern¬ 
ment hearings. In particular, many lobbies maintain 
libraries and research staffs to supply the huge volume 
of specialized information needed by every congres¬ 
sional committee and executive agency in,the course 
of policy making. Lobbyists are also active on the 
state and municipal levels of government, 

LOCHNER V. NEW YORK (iPtU) 

U.S, Supreme Court invalidated New York State 
law, limiting working hours in bakeries, as viola¬ 
tion of workers’liberty 

In the 1890s states began using their police power to 
improve working conditions in shops and factories. 
One such law, passed by the New York legislature in 
1897, prohibited bakery owners from requiring their 
workers to labor more ffian 10 hours a day or 60 hours 
a week, Joseph Lochner, owner of a bakery in Utica, 
twice was fined for requiring Frank Couverette to 
work more than 60 hours a week. Lochner took his 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court, and it held, in 1905, 



WCM., David Ross 
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that the bakery law was unconstitutional. In his ma¬ 
jority opinion Justice Rufus W. Peckham said that 
“statutes... limiting the hours in which grown men 
may labor... are mere meddlesome interferences 
with the rights of the individual” and violate his “lib¬ 
erty” under the due process clause of the 14th 
Amendment. (See constitutional amendments.) 
Justices JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN and OLIVER WEN¬ 
DELL HOLMES wrote vigorous dissents. Harlan con¬ 
tended, and Holmes essentially agreed, that it was 
nonsensical to argue that an employee’s “liberty” was 
violated if the state limited his hours of work to pro¬ 
tect his health. Three years later the court did relent 
a bit when, in muller v, Oregon, it upheld a state law 
prohibiting women’s working in factories and laun- 
deries more than 10 hours a day. 

lOCU, David Ross 0833-1888) 

Journalist, political satirist/ Created Petroleum 
Vesuvius Nasby to ridicule Copperheads and 
others supporting Confederacy during Civil War 

Abandoning the classroom to seek a more practical 
education, David Ross Locke talked his way into a 
newspaper apprenticeship as a young boy and re¬ 
mained a journalist for the rest of his life. Born near 
Binghamton, N.Y„ in 1833, Locke spent seven years 
learning his trade with the Cortland Democrat, and in 
1852 resettled in Ohio to help found the Plymouth 
Advertiser. After several years in Plymouth he worked 
on a number of other Ohio newspapers, including the 
Findlay Jeffersonian, where in 1861 he invented Pe¬ 
troleum V. Nasby, a semiliterate, letter-writing, cow¬ 
ardly, lying, proslavery caricature that earned Locke 
fame and fortune as a satirist during the civil war. 
A confirmed abolitionist, Locke used Nasby’s ludi¬ 
crous, ungrammatical rantings to ridicule all those 
who supported slavery, particularly Northern cop¬ 
perheads. Both Presidents abraham Lincoln and 
ULYSSES s. grant Offered Locke political posts, He 
chose instead to edit the Toledo Blade, and under his 
direction after 1865 the paper gained an enormous 
readership, Locke died in Ohio in 1888, 

LOCO-FOCO PARTY 

Radical faction among Democrats, 1835- 
c. 1845/ Fought against monopolies, other forms 
of special privilege/ Influenced Administration 
of President Martin Van Buren 

After Democratic Party reformers had voted do wn the 
regulars’ choice for party chairman at a meeting in 
New York City’s TAMMANYHAixin 1835, the regulars 
took their revenge by shutting off the gas that powered 
the lights. The reformers then pulled out some new¬ 
fangled friction matches—known by the nickname 
loco-foco—lit candles and continued the meeting 
alone, Thereafter, that faction of the Democratic 
Party demanding economic reform—including the 
abolition of tariffs, monopolies, banks and other 


agencies of special privilege—was dubbed the Loco- 
Foco Party, ktween 1835 and 1845 these insurgents 
attained some power within the Democratic Party, 
influencing the Administration of President martin 
VAN BUREN to stippoH such measures'as the Indepen¬ 
dent Treasury Act of 1840, which forbade the deposit 
of Federal funds in private banks, In the 1850s, as 
slavery became the prime issue of national concern, 
many Loco-Focos went over to the republican 
party. 

See Arthur M, Schlesinger, Jr: The Age of Jackson, 

LODGE, toy; Calwt {1850-1924) 

Republican congressman from Mas.s., 1887-93; 
U.S. senator, 1893-1924/ Led Senate opposition 
to League of Nations, 1919-20 

Articulate and aloof, Henry Cabot Lodge was a com¬ 
manding figure in Republican politics for almost 40 
years. As Senate majority leader and Chairmanof the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Lodge spearheaded 
the successful campaign to keep the U.S, out of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS after WORLD WAR I. Boni into a 
prominent Boston family in 1850, Lodge took a law 
degree at Harvard, and after an early career as a 
writer-historian, he entered politics, A stau nch Repub¬ 
lican, he won election to the House in 1886, serving 
there until he was elected a U.S. senator in 1892, Dur¬ 
ing his 31 years in the Senate Lodge concentrated on 
foreign policy and was an advocate of American pur¬ 
suit of empire. Together with his friend Theodore 
ROOSEVELT, Lodgc Urged America to war on Spain in 
1898 and then to join the Allies in world war i. 
Although no isolationist. Lodge believed that world 
affairs were ordered by economic and military power 
rather than by law and morality, When President 
WOODROW WILSON Sent the treaty of Versailles, 
with its League of Nations Covenant, to the Senate for 
ratification in 1919, the Massachusetts senator de¬ 
manded modifications in the pact. (See lodge 
reservations,) Wilson refused to accept these modifi¬ 
cations, and in the ensuing deadlock the Senate re¬ 
jected the treaty and U.S. membership in the league 
was denied. Until Lodge died in 1924, he remained 
the most powerful voice in the Senate (and perhaps 
the nation) on foreign policy, 

lODGlJknryCabotllimi- ) 

Politician, diplomat/ U.S. senator from Ma.ss., 
1937-44; 1947-53/ U.S. ambassador to U.S. 
1953-60/ Republican vice-pre,sidential candi¬ 
date, 1960/ U.S, ambas.sador to South Vietnam, 
1963-64; 1965-67 

Scion of a celebrated Massachusetts family, Heniy 
Cabot Lodge II, like his grandfather and namesake, 
was for years a firm opponent of U.S. entanglements 
in international organizations. But unlike the first 
HENRY CABOT LODGE, the yoiingcr man, also a senator 
from Massachusetts (1937-44; 1947-53), eventually 
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LOGAN, John Alexander 


reversed his position, serving as U.S, ambassador to 
the UNITED NATIONS. Bom in 1902, Lodge graduated 
from Harvard in 1924 and then embarked on a career 
as a journalist. He entered Massachusetts Republican 
politics in 1933 and four years later became a U.S, 
senator from that state. In 1952 Lodge played a key 
role in securing the Republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion for DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER, but in the election 
that followed he lost his own Senate seat to john f. 
KENNEDY. For the next eight years the articulate and 
aristocratic Lodge represented the U.S. at the united 
NATIONS where his plainspoken defenses of American 
policy made him a celebrity and helped him win his 
party’s vice-presidential nomination in 1960, During 
the VIETNAM WAR Lodge served two tours as am¬ 
bassador to Saigon (1963-64; 1965-67) and in 1969 he 
was U.S. representative to the Vietnam peace talks, 

lodge reservations 

Proposed modifications in League of Nations 

Covenant, 1919/ Rejection by President Wilson 

led to defeat of Versailles Treaty in Senate and 

American nonparticipation in League of Nations 

When the treaty of Versailles was submitted to the 
Senate for ratification in 1919, numerous senators, led 
by henry CABOT lodge, demanded modifications in 
the treaty’s League of Nation’s Covenant, Fearing 
that the covenant would place limits on the nation’s 
sovereignty, Lodge proposed a series of amendments, 
the most important of which would have retained 
Congress’ right to decide when and under what cir¬ 
cumstances America would join with other league 
members in collective security measures. President 
WOODROW WILSON, who had placed all his faith for 
post- WORLD WAR I peace in the league, rejected these 
Lodge reservations and ordered his supporters in the 
Senate to defeat them. As a result, neither the reser¬ 
vations nor the treaty could win Senate approval, and 
by March, 1920, all hope of U.S. participation in the 
league was dead. 

lOEB, Jacques {1859-1924) 

Physiologist/ Known for tropism theory, experi¬ 
ments in parthenogenesis and regeneration 

German-born (1859) physiologist Jacques Loeb 
created a sensation in the scientific world before he 
was 30 with his “tropism theory,” which holds that 
many animals react to certain stimuli with machine¬ 
like constancy, Loeb called such reactions “tropisms.” 
In his book The Mechanistic Conception of Life {1912), 
Loeb went much further, arguing that much of what 
appeared to be “free will” in human behavior was 
mechanically induced. Among his more spectacular 
experiments were those in parthenogenesis—the suc¬ 
cessful fertilization of eggs of certain species without 
sperm—and in the artificially induced regeneration of 
missing animal limbs. Loeb came to the U.S. in 1891, 
taught at the University of Chicago (1892-1902) and 


the University of California (1902-10) and then be¬ 
came a member of the Rockefeller Institute for Med¬ 
ical Research in New York, where he remained until 
his death in 1924, 

lOGAI4,James{c.m5-1780) 

Indian leader/ Led war against white settlers in 

Ohio Valley, 1774-80 

Tahgahjute of the Mingo tribe was so friendly to 
whites that he took as his own the name of Pennsyl¬ 
vania statesman James Logan, Yet when Logan, a 
Mingo leader, died in 1780, he was perhaps the most 
feared Indian in the country. Born in Pennsylvania 
(c. 1725), Logan moved to the Ohio Valley after the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR (1755-63). In 1774 all of 
Logan’s relatives were murdered by a white trader, 
and the once friendly Indian became a merciless 
avenger. In the six months of frontier warfare be¬ 
tween whites and Indians that followed, Logan was 
said to have personally taken 13 scalps. When a peace 
conference was arranged, the grieving Indian refused 
to attend and soon found ample chances for further 
vengeance as an ally of the British during the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, Some years before he died in 1780, 
Logan eloquently pronounced his own epitaph; “I 
appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan’s cabin hungry and he gave him not meat..,. 
[Now] there runs not a drop of my blood in the veins 
of any living creature. Who is there to mourn Logan? 
Notone!” 

See Grace S. Haber: With Pipe and Tomahawk: The 
Story of Logan, the Mingo Chief, 

LOGAN, John Alexander {1826-1886) 

Union general/ U.S. congressman from III, 

1859-61; 1867-71/ U.S. senator, 1871-77; 1879- 

89/ Republican vice-presidential candidate, 

1884/A founder of Grand Army of the Republic, 

1866 

Twice wounded in combat, Maj, Gen. John A. Logan 
was among the most courageous Union officers in the 
CIVIL WAR, and he used his war record as a spring¬ 
board for a political career that nearly carried him to 
the second highest elective office in the land. Born in 
Illinois in 1826, Logan studied law under an uncle, 
served in the Illinois state legislature and in 1859 en¬ 
tered the U.S. House of Representatives from Illinois 
as a close ally of Democratic Senator Stephen a, 
DOUGLAS, When the war began, Logan, though not in 
the Army, marched to the field at the first battle of 
Bull Run with a Michigan regiment in July, 1861, and 
by September he was commissioned in an Illinois 
regiment. After the war Logan, now a Republican, re¬ 
turned to Congress, serving as a representative from 
1867 to 1871 and as a U.S, senator from Illinois 
through most of the next two decades (1871-77; 1879- 
89). An advocate of a strict reconstruction policy in 
the South, and an effective stump orator who de- 
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LONG EXPEDITION 


lighted in “waving the bloody shirt ” Logan ran 
unsuccessfully for the Vice Presidency on the 1884 
Republican ticket headed by james g, blaine, As a 
founder (1866) and three-time president of the Grand 
ARMY OF the REPUBLIC, Logan workcd strenuously in 
Congress for veterans benefits. He died in Washington 
in 1886. 

See James P. Jones: Black Jack: John A. Logan and 
Southern Illinois in the Civil War Era, 

LOGAN ACT {1798) 

Barred private citizens from negotiating with 

foreign powers engaged in controversy with U.S. 

After Dr. George Logan, a Pennsylvania Quaker, un¬ 
dertook, on his own initiative, to bargain with French 
Revolutionary authorities in 1798, Congress acted 
with alacrity to prevent such private talks in the fu¬ 
ture. Logan’s audacious act, intended to smooth rela¬ 
tions between France and the U.S, in the aftermath of 
the XYZ AFFAIR, rutfled the feathers of the ruling fed¬ 
eralist PARTY in Washington. Congress quickly 
adopted the Logan Act of 1798, providing a fine of up 
to $5000 and a penalty of three years in jail for any 
private citizen found guilty of undertaking diplomatic 
negotiations with any foreign power engaged in a dis¬ 
pute with the U.S. The act, still on the books, has 
never been tested in the courts, but during the Viet¬ 
nam WAR there was talk of indicting several Ameri¬ 
cans who had held talks with officials of the North 
Vietnamese government. 

LOG CABIN 

Simple house, common on American frontiers! 

Introduced to America, c. 1638, by Swedish im¬ 
migrants in Delaware Valley/ Five Presidents 

born in log cabins 

The homely log cabin, celebrated in song and story, 
was introduced to America by Swedish immigrants to 
the Delaware Valley, about 1638. Usually only one 
room, built of round or hewn logs, notched to fit 
snugly at the corners and “chinked” with mud or clay 
to keep out the cold, the American log cabin was 
based on Scandinavian prototypes. Sturdy, inexpen¬ 
sive, relatively easy to build and employing materials 
readily available in the New World’s plentiful forests, 
log cabins were ideally suited to the Aipericah wil¬ 
derness and, were soon adopted by settlers of every 
nationality. As America moved west, so too did the 
log cabin, although in areas where wood was scarce, 
such as the Great Plains, the sod house substituted for 
the wood cabin. During the mid-19th century the log 
cabin became a potent political symbol when sup¬ 
porters of presidential condidate william henry 
HARRISON falsely boasted of his humble beginnings in 
such a structure. Five Presidents actually were born in 
log cabins: Andrew jackson, james k. polk, james 

BUCHANAN, ABRAHAM LINCOLN and JAMES A, GAR¬ 
FIELD, who Was the last. 


LOMAX, John A very (1867-1948) and Alan 
(1915- ) 

Father and son collectors of American folk 

songs/ Work deposited in Library of Congress 

Archive of American Folk Music 

As a boy, Missis.sippi-born (1867) John Avery Lomax 
moved to Texas, and along the trail west he heard 
cowboys singing to quiet their cattle at night, Thus 
began his lifelong interest in American folk music, 
and by the time he was in his 30s he was probably the 
nation’s leading authority on the subject, But not until 
1907, when a fellowship enabled him to begin three 
years of collecting cowboy songs, ballads and Negro 
blues and spirituals, was his work recognized. 
Lomax’s first book, Cowboy Songs {19\Q\ was a land¬ 
mark collection, including, for the first time, such now- 
familiar airs as “Git Along, Little Dogies” and “Home 
on the Range.” By 1933 Alan Lomax (born in Texas 
in 1915) had joined in his father’s work, and the two 
traveled widely collecting and recording folk music, 
concentrating their efforts in prisons, on farms and in 
small towns throughout the South, It was in a South¬ 
ern penitentiary that the Lomaxes discovered lead- 
belly (Huddie Ledbetter), “king of the twelve-string 
guitar.” Much of the music the Lomaxes unearthed 
was collected in the library of congress Archive of 
American Folk Music, of which John Lomax was 
made first honorary curator in 1934, with his son Alan 
as his assistant. Thereafter the two collaborated in 
preparing several folk-song collections for publica¬ 
tion, Meanwhile Alan Lomax supervised a now- 
famous series of recordings by such grass-roots artists 
as Leadbelly and jazzman jelly roll morton. The 
elder Lomax died in 1948. 

LONDON, Jack {John Griffith) {1876-1916) 

Adventurer, novelist, short-story writer/ Won 

great popularity with The Call of the Wild, 

1903; The Sea Wolf, 1904, and other works 

At the age of 14 San Francisco-born (1876) Jack Lon¬ 
don left school and became, successively, a robber of 
oyster beds in San Francisco Bay, a sailor and a hobo. 
After being jailed for vagrancy in 1894, London re¬ 
solved to make something of himself and returned to 
school. By then his experiences among the poor and 
his reading of Karl Marx and Herbert Spencer drew 
him to socialism, and his reading of Charles Darwin 
reinforced his fascination with the Struggle for sur¬ 
vival, a theme in many of his books. In 1897 London 
joined the Klondike gold rush, but the next year 
returned to San Francisco without an ounce of gold. 
Now he began writing furiously and, in 1900, pub¬ 
lished his first book of short stories, T/ie Son of the 
Wolf Most of London’s work drew on his own exper¬ 
iences, and with The Call of the Wild (1903), inspired 
by his Klondike days, he achieved an enormous pop¬ 
ularity that was sustained by such other novels as The 
Sea Wolf {l%tl), Martin Eden (1909) imdJohn Barley¬ 


corn (1913), A high-living man, London squandered 
more than a million dollars in royalties before his 
death in 1916, a probable suicide. 

See Irving Stone: Jack London: Sailor on Horseback, 

LONDON COMPANY (see Virginia Company of 
London) ' 

LONDON NAVAL TREATY (1930) 

Great Britain, Japan agreed to limit cruiser con¬ 
struction/ Japan renounced treaty, 1934 

The London Naval Conference of 1930, and the treaty 
that grew out of it, represented the last in a series of 
efforts by the great powers to preserve peace by limit¬ 
ing naval armaments. In an earlier agreement (see 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 1921-22), a ratio of bat¬ 
tleships had been set for the U.S., Britain, Japan, 
France and Italy that allowed Japan 60 percent of the 
British and American quotas, with lesser quotas for 
France and Italy, At the 1930 conference Japan won 
a 70 percent ratio with the U.S, and Britain in small 
cruisers and destroyers, and parity in submarines. In 
1934 Japan renounced the pact, touching off a naval 
arms race among the powers. 

LONG, Crawford Williamson (1815-1878) 

Firsl to use ether as surgical anesthetic, 1842/ 
Failed to report discovery until after public dem¬ 
onstration of anesthetic by W.T.G. Morton, 1846 

While practicing medicine in rural Georgia in 1842, 
Crawford W. Long prevailed upon some friends at a 
party to use ether as an intoxicant. In the general hi¬ 
larity that followed several of the party suffered 
bruises, but none remembered experiencing pain. In 
considering this phenomenon, the Georgia-born 
(1815), University of Pennsylvania-educated (M.D., 
1839) surgeon reasoned that ether might be a more 
effective surgical anesthetic than nitrous oxide, then 
being experimentally used. On March 30,1842, Long 
used ether on a patient who later reported feeling no 
pain during the excision of a neck tumor. Over the 
next seven years the physician successfully used ether 
in numerous operations, but he failed to report on his 
discovery until 1849, three years after a Boston den¬ 
tist, w, t. g, MORTON, had publicly demonstrated the 
effectiveness of the substance. Although Long’s claim 
to priority was disputed at the time, he is now general¬ 
ly recognized as the. first to use ether as an anesthetic, 
See Frank K. Boland: The First Anesthetic: The Story 
of Crawford Long. 

LONG, Huey Pierce (1893-1935) 

Democratic politician/ Louisiana governor, 
1928-32/ U,S. senator, 1932-35/ Founder of 
"Share-the-Wealth” movement/Assassinated 

During his turbulent political career, Huey Pierce 
Long made Louisiana his personal political flefdom, 


and many observers considered that he was on his way 
to the U.S. Presidency when struck down by an assas¬ 
sin’s bullet in 1935. Born in Louisiana in 1893, of 
lower-middle-class farming origins, Long, while still 
a youth, showed himself to be a glib and persuasive 
orator, and for a time he made his living as a traveling 
salesman. He was admitted to the state bar at the age 
of 21, won election to the Louisiana Railroad Com¬ 
mission four years later and subsequently became 
chairman of the state Public Service Commission. In 
these jobs Long waged a ceaseless campaign against 
the utilities, condemning them for overcharging the 
public and eventually forcing a reduction in rates. In 
1928, campaigning before enthusiastic farmers with 
the slogan “Every Man a King, but no man wears a 
crown,” Long captured the Democratic nomination 
for governor, then tantamont to election in Louisiana. 
Hard-driving, flamboyant and ruthless. Long swiftly 
imposed his will on the state, Under his autocratic 
rule political opposition was stifled as enemies were 
intimidated, persuaded to come over or silenced. By 
taxing the utilities and oil companies to finance mas¬ 
sive public works and social welfare programs, Long 
won the support of the people and made himself the 
virtual dictator of Louisiana. 

In 1931 Long entered the U.S. Senate and pro¬ 
posed a massive scheme to redistribute the nation’s 
wealth through increased levies on large incomes and 
high inheritance taxes. By 1935 he was considered a 
possible third-party candidate in the presidential 
elections the following year, and his “Share- 
the-Wealth” movement was a definite threat to the 
reelection of franklin d, roosevelt, But on Sept. 8, 
1935, Long, at the height of his power, was mortally 
wounded % a bullet fired by a young physician, Carl 
Weiss, as the senator strode along the Capitol corridor 
in Baton Rouge, He died two days later. 

See T Harry Williams: Huey Long. 

LONG EXPEDITION 

Led by James Long, 1819/ Established first, 

short-lived Texas Republic/ Long killed, 1822 

Although the U.S., in the adams-onIs treaty (1819), 
waived all claims to Texas, many outraged Westerners 
refused to abide by the pact and made plans to invade 
the Spanish-held Mexican province in the belief that 
once they were there the U.S, Government would 
support their efforts, One of these men was Dr. James 
Long, a North Carolina-born (c. 1793) adventurer 
who, in 1819, led a party of some 300 armed men from 
Natchez, Miss,, through Louisiana across the Sabine 
River into Texas, After capturing the town of Nacog¬ 
doches, LongjinJune, 1819,grandlyproclaimedallof 
Texas free and independent, then appointed himself 
general and president. Thus installed in office, Long 
journeyed to Galveston to seek the aid of pirate jean 
lafitte in conquering the rest of the province, Lafitte 
declined to assist, and when a large Spanish force 
drove Long’s men back across the Sabine River in 
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1820, the short life of the new republic was ended. The 
next year, however, Long, leading a column of 
would-be Texans, crossed the border once more, This 
time he joined with Mexican revolutionists, then bat¬ 
tling against the Spanish Crown, and late in 1821 
seized an outpost at La Bahia, south of San Antonio, 
only to be surrounded by Spanish troops, Captured, 
Long was to be tried for crimes against Spain, but was 
saved by the success of the Mexican revolution. In 
March, 1822, Long was received by the leaders of the 
new Mexican government at Mexico City but he soon 
quarreled with them. In April, he was killed by a 
sentry, presumably in a quarrel over his passport. ^ 

LONGFELLOW, ifewj) Wadsworth (1807-1882) 

Leading American poet of 19th century! Author 
ofnarrative poems Hiawatha (1855), Evangeline 
(1847), The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858)/ Professor of Modern Languages at Har¬ 
vard, 1886-54 

Poet Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was so idolized in 
his own lifetime both at home and abroad that his 
narrative poem The Courtship of Miles Standish 
(1858) sold 10,000 copies on its first day of publication 
in London, The son of a prosperous lawyer, Longfel¬ 
low was born in Portland, Me, (1807); his first poem 
appeared in a local newspaper when he was 13. De¬ 
termined on a literary career after his graduation from 
Bowdoin College in 1825, Longfellow traveled and 
studied abroad for several years before becoming a 
professor of modem languages atBowdoin (1829-35), 
then going on to Harvard (1836-54), During his 
teaching career, which he eventually gave up to de¬ 
vote his full time to writing, Longfellow published 
some of his most famous works, including “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus” and “The Village Black¬ 
smith” (in Ballads and Other Poems, 1842) and the 
long narrative poem Evangeline (1847). 

Although modern critics have veered away from 
the sentimental, moralizing tone of such works as The 
Song of Hiawatha (1855) and “Excelsior” (1842), 
Longfellow’s fame was unequaled in his own time. In 
1855 his friend Nathaniel hawthorne wrote from 
London, “No other poet has anything like your 
vogue.” In 1884, two years after Longfellow’s death, 
his bust was placed in the Poet’s Corner of Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, the first American to be so honored. 

LONG ISLAND, BATTLE OF (see Revolutionary 
War) 

LONGSTREET, James (1821-1904) 

Confederate general/ Outstanding battle leader/ 
Ostracized in South for joining Republican Party 
afterCivil War/ Blamedby some critics for Lee’s 
defeat at Gettysburg 

Not until after the civil war, when Confederate Gen. 
James Longstreet outraged Southerners byjoining the 


Republican Party, did the idolaters of Robert e. loe 
make Longstreet the scapegoat for Lee’s defeat at 
Gettysburg, attributing the South’s failure to win the 
day to Longstreet’s delay in carrying out orders to at¬ 
tack. Lee, who called Longstreet his Old War Horse, 
never directly blamed him, and Lee’s words after 
GEORGE E, PICKETT’S ill-fated charge, which Long¬ 
street opposed, were, “It’s all my fault.” 

Born in South Carolina in 1821, Longstreet, an 1842 
graduate of West Point, fought in the Mexican war 
(1846-48), and continued his career in the U.S, Army 
until 1861, when he resigned to join the Confederate 
forces. Although he is particularly remembered for 
the Gettysburg campaign, he fought skillfully at 
Chattanooga; then in the Wilderness Campaign in 
1864, he was severely wounded. After the war, Long¬ 
street became an insurance company president and 
was a successful cotton merchant in New Orleans. But 
when he joined the Republican Party in an effort to 
prove to his former enemies that he favored peace and 
progress in the Union, he was ostracized by fellow 
Southerners and turned to the Federal Government 
to earn a living, From 1869 till his death in Georgia 
in 1904 he held a series of Federal jobs: surveyor of 
customs, po.stmaster of Gainesville, Ga., minister to 
Turkey, U.S. marshal for Georgia and U.S. railroad 
commissioner. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Founded by Spanish, 1781/ Incorporated as city 
and made county seat, 1850/ Rapid growth trig¬ 
gered by arrival of railroads, 1876; discovery of 
oil, 1890s; movie industry, 1900s; defense plants, 
1940s/ Major center for film and television in¬ 
dustries, aircraft manufacture/ Third most pop¬ 
ulous U,S. city after New York and Chicago; 
pop., 2,809,596 (1970) 

Condemned for its chaotic sprawl, dense smog and 
lack of urban amenities and praised for its relaxed 
life-style, salubrious climate and varied cultural and 
recreational facilities, Los Angeles is a city of stspcr- 
latives—loathed or loved according to personal taste. 
Apparently far more people love Los Angeles than 
loathe it, for today Los Angeles proper, with more 
than 2.8 million inhabitants, is the third most popu¬ 
lous city in the U.S. 

Founded in 1781 by the Spanish, Los Angeles was 
first settled by a small group of poverty-stricken colo¬ 
nists recruited from Mexico. During the period of 
Spanish and Mexican rule the town became a center 
of cattle ranching and remained so after being taken 
over by the U.S. during the Mexican war (1846-48), 
Incorporated as a city and made the county seat of Los 
Angeles County in 1850, Los Angeles prospered as 
chief supplier of cattle, grain and other foodstuffs to 
the miners of the California gold rush, Described 
by a traveler in 1855 as “anything but angelic,,, 
ill-planned and ill-built,” Los Angeles nevertheless 
became a focus of westward migration with the arrival 


of the railroads (the Southern Pacific in 1876, the 
Sanle Fe in 1885). Between 1880 and 1890 the popu¬ 
lation soared from about 11,000 to more than 50,000. 

Added to the attractions of the California climate 
and the rich farmland (local growers had already 
begun shipping oranges to the East by rail in 1877) 
were the lure of oil, discovered in the 1890s, the 
building of the Owens River Aqueduct in 1913 and 
the completion of the great man-made harbor at San 
Pedro Bay in 1914. The beginnings of the motion 
picture industry in Hollywood about 1911 brought 
an element of glamour to the region and helped es¬ 
tablish Los Angeles as a major tourist center. With the 
growth of defense industries during world war ii— 
particularly the booming aircraft factories, which 
consolidated Los Angeles’ position as a leader in 
aviation—the city’s population snowballed, increas¬ 
ing from 1.5 million in 1940 to 2.8 million in 1970. 

Along with this hectic growth came outsize prob¬ 
lems. Like most other major cities, Los Angeles has 
seen its crime rate soar. Moreover, the city’s large mi¬ 
nority populations—Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, 
Mexicans and Negroes—have not shared in the city’s 
general prosperity. Los Angeles’ Mexican-Americans, 
who form the biggest single Mexican community out¬ 
side Mexico City, remain largely poverty-stricken and 
culturally isolated. Negroes in the early 1970s num¬ 
bered almost 18 percent of the city’s population, and 
their discontent with ghetto life and limited oppor¬ 
tunities was vividly illustrated with the outbreak of 
riots in the Watts district in 1965. (See race riots.) By 
1973, however, a black man, Thomas Bradley, had 
been elected mayor of Los Angeles, 

The most visible of the city’s problems is the auto¬ 
mobile. The interurban rail system, once the nation’s 
longest, was abandoned in 1963; today some 80 per¬ 
cent of the workers in the Los Angeles area drive to 
their jobs. Many experts agree that, despite stringent 
pollution controls, as much as 90 percent of the city’s 
smog is caused by auto exhaust fumes. At the same 
time the citizens of Los Angeles are showing increas¬ 
ing concern for environmental problems and revitali¬ 
zation of the inner city. Civic planners are designing 
a new urban core for the heart of the sprawling 458- 
sq.-mi. metropolis, and Angelenos are enthusiastic 
supporters of the recently built Music Center and the 
County Art Museum, as well as older institutions such 
as the Los Angeles Symphony. 

See Robert M. Fogelson: The Fragmented Metropolis. 

LOTTERIES 

In 18th and early 19th centuries, popular means 
of raising funds for charity and public works/ 
Excludedfrom interstate commerce, 1895/ State 
lotteries revived by New Hampshire, 1968 

By the 1830s lotteries had risen to such immense pop¬ 
ularity in the U.S. that the city of Philadelphia, then 
the nation’s principal center of lottery activities, had 
more than 200 ticket offices. In all an estimated 420 


lotteries were then operating in the U.S., with annual 
prizes of about .153 million. 

The first lottery in the American Colonies was 
authorized by King James I in Virginia in 1612, and 
by the ,18th century lotteries were widely considered 
a respectable means of raising money for churches, 
roads, schools and various public improvements. In 
1763 the city of Boston financed the reconstruction of 
faneuil hall with lottery proceeds, and in 1793 the 
District of Columbia raised money for civic improve¬ 
ments by the same means. Such eminent citizens as 
benjamin franklin, GEORGE WA,SHINGTON and 
THOMAS JEFFERSON approved of lotteries to raise 
funds for the general welfare. In the early 19th cen¬ 
tury lotteries came increasingly under attack on moral 
grounds, and in 1833 the first antilottery society in the 
U.S, was founded in Philadelphia, hotbed of the sin 
the group opposed. Pressure to suppress lotteries 
quickly grew; Pennsylvania and Massachusetts abol¬ 
ished them in 1833, New York followed a year later 
and by 1850 lotteries were illegal in most states. This 
did not stop the state legislature of Louisiana, in dire 
need of funds after the civil war, from granting a 
private company a charter (1868) for what became 
one of the most spectacularly profitable lotteries in 
U.S. history, with chances sold nationwide. The Loui¬ 
siana lottery was eventually put out of business after 
Congress, in 1890, forbade the distribution of lottery 
tickets or advertising through the mails, and in 1895 
excluded them from interstate commerce. In 1963 
state lotteries were revived when New Hampshire 
authorized a state lottery to provide aid for education. 
New York and New Jersey followed suit, and in the 
1970s many states had statutes authorizing private 
lotteries for specific purposes. 

LOUIS, Joe (Joseph Louis Barrow) (1914- ) 

Negro prizefighter/ World's heavyweight boxing 

champion, 1987-49/ Held crown longer than any 

other fighter of modern era 

For 12 years, longer than any other fighter in the 
modern, glove-listed era of boxing, Joe Louis was 
heavyweight champion of the world; he defended his 
title a record 25 times and retired undefeated in 1949. 
In one 20-month period (February, 1940-September, 
1941) the “Brown Bomber,” as he was popularly 
known, fought eleven challengers, knocked out nine 
and defeated the other two, his hapless opponents 
being grouped together in the press as “The Bum of 
the Month Club.” Born in Alabama in 1914, and 
raised in the black slums of Detroit, Louis turned to 
professional boxing in 1934, winning 34 of his first 35 
fights and losing only to Germany’s Max Schraeling, 
a defeat he later avenged. In 1937 Louis became the 
second Negro boxer (after jack Johnson) to take the 
world heavyweight championship—by virtue of a 
knockout victory over white titleholder James J, 
Braddock. 

his retirement in 1949, Louis attempted 
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a comeback but lost a IS-round decision to Ezzard 
Charles in 1950 and then was knocked out by rocky 
MARCIANO the following year, All told, Louis fought 
71 bouts, winning 68. Many boxing enthusiasts con¬ 
sider him the greatest heavyweight of all time, 

LOUISBOURG EXPEDITION King George’s 
War; Pepperrell, William) 

LOUISIANA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 18th state, 1812/ Area, 
48,523 sq. mi./Pop., 3,643,180 {1970)/ Capital, 
Baton Rouge/ Largest city, New Orleans/ Loui¬ 
siana territory first claimed for France by La 
Salle, 1682/ Sold to U.S in 1803/ Joined Con¬ 
federacy in Civil War, 1861/ Readmitted to 
Union, 1868/ Leading products: petroleum, nat¬ 
ural gas, sulphur, salt, rice, sugar, fish, furs, 
chemicals, lumber 

When Louisiana entered the Union as the 18th state 
on April 30,1812, many of its inhabitants were less 
than overjoyed. The proud creoles, whose heritage 
combined the cultures of France and Spain, had little 
in common with the rough-hewn Americans, and few 
Louisianans of that time could even speak English. 

Louisiana’s history dates to the spring of 1682, 
when the French explorer Robert cavelier, sieur de 
LA SALLE, reached the mouth of the Mississippi and 
claimed for France all the region drained by the river 
and its tributaries. He named the vast territory Loui¬ 
siana after his king, Louis XIV. Spanish explorers had 
preceded La Salle in the region, but finding no gold 
or silver, they had shown little interest in it. The 
French established the first settlement within the 
state’s present boundaries, Natchitoches, about 1714, 
and four years later the king authorized a Scottish 
financial speculator, John Law, to form a colonization 
company. Law’s spectacularly misleading advertise¬ 
ments, which painted Louisiana as a fertile paradise, 
lured some 7000 eager newcomers to the region. (See 
MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE.) Though tliey were soon disil¬ 
lusioned by hostile Natchez Indians, fever-ridden 
swamps and a discouraging dearth of gold, most of 
them stayed and scrabbled for a living—some even¬ 
tually growing wealthy in the fur trade, others es¬ 
tablishing the riverbank farms that would one day 
become great plantations, By 1718 new Orleans 
(1970 pop., 593,471) had been founded on the Missis¬ 
sippi’s east bank to secure the river against potential 
claims by England and Spain. 

In 1762, with France facing defeat in the french 
and INDIAN war, Louis XV secretly made a gift of all 
Louisiana west of the Mississippi to his cousin, 
Charles III of Spain, rather than have it fall into Brit¬ 
ish hands. After the cession was made public in the 
treaty of PARIS (1763), the outraged French inhabi¬ 
tants vainly begged the king to reconsider and man¬ 
aged to oust the first Spanish governor in 1768. But in 
1769 Spain reasserted her rule by sending as governor 


an Irish adventurer, Count Alejandro O’Reilly, with 
a Strong Spanish force. Between 1755 and 1790 the 
cultural gumbo of Louisiana grew richer: Some 4000 
French-speaking acadians, driven from their Nova 
Scotia homeland, settled in the bayous, where about 
half a million of their “Cajun” descendants still live. 
They were followed by several thousand Spanish im¬ 
migrants and later by aristocratic refugees from the 
French Revolution, 

In 1800 Napoleon Bonaparte forced Spain to return 
Louisiana to France by secret treaty, and three years 
later he just as secretly sold the colony to the U.S. as 
part of the Louisiana purchase. In 1804 Congress 
divided the vast new territory into two parts: The area 
south of 33° N. became the Territory of Orleans 
(roughly modern Louisiana west of the Mississippi); 
the area north of it was eventually designated the 
Missouri Territory. The Territory of Orleans was ad¬ 
mitted to the Union as the State of Louisiana in 1812, 
with its first capital at New Orleans (moved to Baton, 
Rouge in 1849). By 1819 Congress had added the 
FLORIDA parishes (that part of Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi) to the new state, Andrew Jackson’s 1815 
triumph over the British in the Battle of New Orleans 
(see WAR OF 1 8 12 ) helped cement the culturally mixed 
Inhabitants’ loyalty to the Union. 

Louisiana prospered in its first half-century ofstate- 
hood as rice, sugar and cotton plantations poured 
forth bumper crops, and New Orleans became a 
major commercial center and port; by 1840 it was the 
nation’s second largest port. With an economy based 
on slave labor, it was inevitable that Louisiana would 
join the South in the civil war— the state seceding on 
Jan. 26,1861, andjoining the confederate states of 
AMERICA six weeks later. Louisiana saw conflict first 
hand, In 1862 U,S. Navy forces seized New Orleans, 
and the detested Federal military Government that 
followed, under Gen. benjamin f. butler, controlled 
all of eastern Louisiana for the remainder of the war. 
Although officially readmitted to the Union in 1868, 
Louisiana was rifled until 1876 by a succession of 
carpetbagger governments, which ran the slate 
heavily into debt but also initiated numerous neces¬ 
sary public works projects and upgraded the public 
school system, White terrorists, notably the knights 

OF THE WHITE CAMBLIA aud the KU KLUX KLAN, oftCn 

clashed with occupying Federal forces and freed 
blacks, and considerable blood was spilled before the 
bitter period of reconstruction ended, 

After Reconstruction, Louisiana se t abou t painfully 
restoring its economy and reestablishing white rule 
through the passage of jim crow laws, The planta¬ 
tion system was revived with tenant farmers and 
sharecroppers replacing slave labor, The decline in 
the steamboat trade was partially offset by the advent 
of new railroads; and improved levees helped ease 
the danger of flooded farmlands. By 1905 public 
health advances had finally halted the scourge of yel¬ 
low fever, which had long plagued the swampy coun¬ 
tryside, The discovery of abundant resources of oil 
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and natural gas in the early 1900s transformed the chemical industries dominate the economy today. But 

state’s primarily agricultural economy almost over- one bit of historic continuity remains: Fur trapping, 

n ight, and Louisiana has since become one of the na- which first lured French settlers to Louisiana, is still 

tion’s prime sources for petroleum, sulphur, salt, sand a major industry, and most of the pelts are taken by 

and gravel. the French-speaking Cajuns of the bayous, 

However, the lives of ordinary Louisianans- Edwin A, Daw',w Louisiana-The Pelican State, 
mostly poor, rural and increasingly resentful of the 

state’s ruling alliance of landed gentry, utilities mag- LOUISIANA PURCHASE {1803) 
nates, New Orleans businessmen and corrupt politi¬ 
cians—were little changed until a politician named purchase from France of vast tract, from 

HUEY p, LONG burst flamboyantly upon the scene, Orleans^ north and west to the Rockies/ 

Himself an unashamed “wool hat” from the state’s doubled territory of U.S. and reopened port of 
poorest region. Long transformed the state as gover- Orleans to U.S. trade/ All or part of 15 

nor (1928-32) and U.S, senator (1931-35), with a states eventually carved from area 

sweeping program that built schools, hospitals, In the final months of their occupation of the vast 

bridges, roads and a lavish new capitol at Baton Louisiana Territory.just ceded to Napoleonic France, 

Rouge-while heavily taxing the utilities. Until his Spanish authorities, in 1802, closed the port of New 

assassination in 1935 Long was virtual dictator of the Orleans to American trade. The sealing of the port 

state, and the Long Machine remained an important was a severe blow to U.S, frontiersmen who, in 1799, 

factor in Louisiana politics for many years after his had shipped 120,000 pounds of hemp and 500 barrels 

death, In recent years Louisiana has become a two- of whiskey, as well as numerous otheritems, down the 

party state on the national level. The issue of basic Mississippi river and through the port city to the East 

rights for the state’s large Negro population (see Coast, the West Indies and Europe. In part because he 

civil rights movement) still remains a bitter one, was fearful thatflhe French would continue the Span- 
Ranking 31st in area (48,523 sq. mi,) and 20th in ish policy, a policy that might in time lead to war, 

population (1970 : 3,643,180), Louisiana no longer President thomas jefferson authorized his minister 

depends on its still abundant crops of rice, cotton, in Paris, Robert r, Livingston, to offer Napoleon as 

lumber, sugarcane and fish for its economic wealth; much as SlOmillion for the purchase of New Orleans 

manufacturing and the petroleum, natural gas and and the adjacent region of West Florida, At first the 
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U.S, offers met with little more than polite contempt, 
for the French had other plans for New Orleans: They 
hoped to make it the hub of a vast New World empire 
stretching from the North American mainland far 
into the Caribbean. By early 1803, however, Napo¬ 
leon had second thoughts: His troops had failed to re¬ 
conquer the former French colony of Haiti as a base 
for operations on the mainland, and war with Britain 
was imminent. On Easter Monday, 1803, he startled 
Livingston by offering to sell the entire Louisiana 
Territory, New Orleans included. Two weeks later 
(April 30) Livingston, together with special emissary 
JAMES MONROE, agreed to the purchase for the bargain 
price of $ 15 million, a figure that worked out to three 
cents per acre for the 828,000-square-mile area 
stretching north and westward from the mouth of the 
Mississippi to the rocky mountains. 

For Jefferson, the treaty of acquisition was an as¬ 
tounding piece of good fortune that doubled the size 
of the U.S. by the stroke of a pen. But he was deeply 
troubled by the constitutional aspects of the agree¬ 
ment, for nowhere in the u.s, constitution was he 
authorized to make such a purchase. He briefly con¬ 
sidered asking for a constitutional amendment before 
submitting the treaty to the Senate, but when in¬ 
formed that the mercurial Napoleon might change his 
mind at any minute, pragmatism took precedence 
over constitutional scruples. In October, 1803, the 
Senate approved the pact and two months later, the 
U.S. took possession of the vast region from which 
all or part of 15 states would be carved. 

See Marshall Smelser: The Democratic Republic, 
1801-1815. 

LOVEJOY, Elijah Parish (1802-1837) 

Antislaverj) editor/ Killed defending his press 

from proslavery mob in Alton, III, 1837/ Brother 

of abolitionist Owen Lovejoy 

The death of editor Elijah Lovejoy at the hands of a 
mob in 1837 did more to aid the abolitionist move¬ 
ment than all his years as a crusading opponent of 
servitude. Indeed, Lovejoy’s martyrdom gave sub¬ 
stance to the abolitionist argument that the existence 
of slavery threatened every American’s liberty. Born 
in Maine (1802), the brother of owen lovejoy, who 
also became an abolitionist, Elijah was ordained a 
Presbyterian minister in 1833, That year he also be¬ 
came editor of the St, Louis Observer, a Presbyterian 
weekly, which he soon made a forum for the antislav¬ 
ery cause. The unpopularity of his views forced him 
to move in 1836 to Alton, III, where he began to pub¬ 
lish i\iQ Alton Observer, After the paper called for the 
immediate abolition of slavery, mobs destroyed 
Lovejoy’s press on three occasions. It was while de¬ 
fending a new press against a fourth mob that Lovejoy 
was shot to death on Nov. 7,1837, becoming the first 
white martyr of the antislavery cause, 

See Merton L Dillon: Elijah P. Lovejoy: Abolitionist 
Editor, 


lOWm, Owen (1811-1864) 

Abolitionist, clergyman, politican/ U.S. con¬ 
gressman from 111, 1857-64/ Early supporter of 
Lincoln’s drive for Presidency 

In 1837 Owen Lovejoy witnessed the murder of his 
older brother, eluah lovejoy, at the hands of a pro- 
slavery mob in Alton, III, and vowed to advance the 
cause for which his brother died. Born in Maine 
(1811), Owen had traveled to Alton in 1836 to join his 
brother and study for the ministry. After Elijah’s 
death Owen was ordained a Congregational minister 
and from 1838 served a parish in Princeton, III, for 
many years. An imposing figure and a skilled stump 
speaker, he became the recognized leader of Illinois 
abolitionists and in 1854 took over leadership of the 
new republican party in Illinois, Elected to Con¬ 
gress in 1856, Lovejoy served from 1857 until his death 
in 1864, He used his considerable powers of persua¬ 
sion to unite Illinois abolitionists behind abraham 
LINCOLN’S presidential candidacy, and during Lin¬ 
coln’s Presidency Lovejoy firmly supported his civil 
war policies in Congress. 

See Edward Magdol: Owen Lovejoy: Abolitionist in 
Congress, 

10% Seth (1850-1916) 

Reform politician, educator/ Mayor, New York 
City, 1902-04/ President, Columbia U., 1890- 
1901 

Although he served but one term as mayor of New 
York City (1902-04), Seth Low’s accomplishments 
won him high rank among the nation’s early-20th- 
century municipal reformers. Elected by reform ele¬ 
ments of both the Republican and Democratic par¬ 
ties, Low reorganized the city’s tax system, reformed 
its corruption-ridden police department and im¬ 
proved public transportation. Born in Brooklyn in 
1850, Low entered Ms father’s prosperous importing 
business at age 20. At about this time lie grew inter¬ 
ested in politics and founded a local Young Republi¬ 
can Club. Elected mayor of Brooklyn (then a separate 
city) in 1881 and reelected in 1883, he introduced the 
merit system in civil service and reformed Brooklyn’s 
public schools. From 1890 to his election as New York 
City mayor in 1901, Low served as president of his 
alma mater, Columbia university. When he failed lo 
win reelection as mayor in 1903, Low retired from 
politics but remained active promoting the causes of 
labor and Negro education until his death in 1916. 

I0mwjrank0mn(mi-1943) 

Republican politician/ Governor, III, 1917-21/ 
U.S. congressman, 1906-11/ Supported tax re¬ 
form, farm interest/ Tried but failed to secure 
Republican presidential nomination, 1920,1928 

Frank 0. Ldwden, governor of Illinois (1917-21), was 
a leading candidate for the Republican presidential 


nomination in 1920, but, as a result of a deadlock be¬ 
tween himself and Gen. Leonard wood, he lost out 
to the then little-known warren g. harding. Born in 
Minnesota in 1861 and raised on an Iowa farm. Low- 
den moved to Chicago in 1886, where, he became a 
prosperous lawyer and businessman, A decade later 
Lowden bought an estate near Oregon, III, where he 
practiced his lifelong avocation, scientific farming. A 
U;S. congressman from Illinois, 1906-11, he made a 
reputation as a spokesman for farm interests, and 
during his later tenure as governor he instituted 
widely imitated tax reforms and became nationally 
known for his strong public support of the U.S, war 
effort in world war i, In 1928 Lowden was again 
thwarted in his attempt to secure the Republican 
presidential nomination, this time by Herbert 
HOOVER, During the 1930s Lowden was often con¬ 
sulted on farm problems. He died in 1943, 

See William T Hutchinson: Frank Lowden, 

LOWELL, if Lawrence (1856-1943) 

Educator and author/ President of Harvard 

University, 1909-33/ Est. Harvard’s residential 

houses, tutorial sy,stem 

Abandoning his successful law practice in 1897 to be¬ 
come a lecturer at harvard university, Abbott 
Lawrence Lowell began a new career that would 
deeply influence the course of higher education in 
America. Born in Boston in 1856, Lowell graduated 
from Harvard College in 1877 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1880. A practicing attorney for the next 17 
years, he became known in academic circles for his 
books on government and law, and in 1897 he ac¬ 
cepted a lectureship at Harvard in the field of govern¬ 
ment, Three years later he became a full professor, 
and in 1909 was named to succeed Charles w, eliot 
as Harvard’s president. In this capacity Lowell intro¬ 
duced policies during the next quarter-century that 
were emulated by universities throughout the coun¬ 
try. Among them were tutorial study programs and a 
network of residential “houses” or inner colleges— 
both modeled on British systems—as well as an en¬ 
larged set of course requirements designed to insure 
students a well-rounded education. During world 
WAR I Lowell was also an outspoken defender of aca¬ 
demic freedom and subsequently became a strong 
supporter of the league of nations. He retired from 
his post in 1933 and died 10 years later in Boston, 

LOWELL, ^mp(i^74-iP25) 

Poet/Leader of “Imagist”movement/ Cousin of 

James Russell Lowell and sister of Abbott Law¬ 
rence Lowell 

Remembered less today for her poetry than for her 
flamboyant personality, Amy Lowell was for many 
years one of America’s leading literary influences. 
Born in Massachusetts in 1874, the cousin of poet 
JAMBS RUSSELL LOWELL and the slster of educator Ab¬ 


bott LAWRENCE LOWELL, Amy Lowcll turned to writ¬ 
ing while still in her teens, Her first published poem 
appeared in the Atlantic monthly in 1910; her first 
book of verse was published two years later. All told, 
she published more than 650 poems during her life¬ 
time, poetry that was notable for its visual and sensual 
imagery and the use of free verse. Through her writ¬ 
ings and lectures and the force of her eccentric per¬ 
sonality (she smoked cigars, allowed three enormous 
sheepdogs the run of her salon and insisted that mir¬ 
rors be covered before she entered a room) Miss Lo¬ 
well dominated the Imagist school of American poets, 
so much so that fellow poet ezra pound proposed 
the name be “Amygists,” She diedin 1925. 

lOmiL, Francis Cabot (1775-1817) 

Pioneer textile manufacturer/ Designed and 
built first power loom in U, S. 

During a visit to Britain in 1810, Boston merchant 
Francis Cabot Lowell was so impressed by British 
weaving techniques that he resolved to copy their 
methods. On his return to America in 1812, Lowefl, 
with little to guide him but a good memory and the 
help of a mechanical genius named Paul Moody, de¬ 
signed spinning machinery and a practical power 
loom, both based on the British models. Along with 
textile industry pioneer Samuel slater, he helped lay 
the foundations of cotton cloth manufacturing in the 
U.S. Born into a prestigious Massachusetts family in 
1775, Francis Lowell studied at Harvard before going 
into business, After perfecting his power loom, Lowell 
established (1814) at Waltham, Mass., the first Ameri¬ 
can mill to combine the operations of carding, spin¬ 
ning and weaving cloth under one roof. After Lowell’s 
death in 1817 his financial backers transformed a 
Massachusetts farming village (renamed Lowell) into 
the nation’s first factory town, By 1840 Lowell was a 
great textile center, with nine mills and 4000 looms. 
See Hannah Josephson: The Golden Threads: New 
England’s Mill Girls and Magnates. 

lOmiUJamesRussell(m9-1891) 

Poet, educator, diplomat, critic/ Professor of 
belles lettres at Harvard, 1855-72/ Edited At- 
lantic Monthly, North American Review/ U.S. 
minister lo Spain, 1877-80; Britain, 1880-85 

The bearer of one of New England’s oldest and most 
distinguished names, Cambridge, Mass.-born (1819) 
James Russell Lowell graduated from harvard 
(1838), where he was class poet, and after earning a 
law degree (1840) turned to writing as a profession. By 
1855 his poetry and essays had established him as a 
major literary figure, and that year he succeeded 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW aS profeSSOr Of 
belles lettres at Harvard. For the next 17 years Lowell 
wrote poetry and literary criticism and served as edi¬ 
tor first oftbe ATLANTIC MONTHLY and then the north 
AMERICAN REVIEW. In 1872 he resigned his, professor- 
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ship to travel in Europe and in 1877 was appointed 
U.S, minister to Spain. After holding this post for 
three years, he became minister to Britain (1880-85). 
Lowell subsequently returned to Cambridge, where 
he died in 1891. 

lOmil,Percmlil855-1916) 

Astronomer^ author I Founded Lowell Observa¬ 
tory, at Flagstaff, Ariz., 1894/ Asserted that in¬ 
telligent life exists on Mars 

The brother of poet amy lowell, Percival Lowell was 
himself a man of considerable literary gifts. Born in 
Boston (1855), Lowell entered business after graduat¬ 
ing from Harvard (1876). Then, fascinated by Asia, he 
traveled widely in Japan and Korea (1883-93) and 
published several books about the Orient. After his 
return to the U.S. Lowell developed a consuming 
passion for astronomy, an interest that led him to 
Flagstaff, Ariz,, where he chose a high, isolated site on 
Mars Hill, “far from the smoke of men,” to build his 
Lowell Olsservatory (1894), A brilliant lecturer, Lo¬ 
well set off an intense controversy by his oft-stated 
belief that intelligent life exists on Mars. In 1902 he 
was appointed professor of astronomy at M.I.T. 
Among his writings on the planets are Mars and Its 
Canals (1906) and The Genesis of F/nnew, published 
in 1916, the year he died. 

LOWELL, RoheH Traill Spence, Jr. {191 7- ) 

Poet, essayist, translator/ Winner of 1947 Pul¬ 
itzer Prize in poetry for Lord Weary’s Castle 

The best-known living member of the intellectually 
distinguished Lowell family of New England, poet 
Robert Lowell has received numerous awards for his 
work. Born in Boston (1917) and graduated summa 
cum laude from Kenyon College (1940), Lowell was 
a conscientious objector in World War II, and it was 
during the war that his first book of poetry, Land of 
Unlikeness {\W), was published. Another volume of 
poems. Lord Wear/s Castle, received the Pulitzer 
Prize in poetry in 1947. Life Studies (1959), an auto¬ 
biographical work in prose and verse, was granted the 
National Book Award, and Imitations (1961), a col¬ 
lection of translations of European verse, received the 
Bollingen Prize. 

LOYALISTS (see») 

WC% Clare BootheimS- ) 

Author, playwright, journalist, politician/ U.S. 
congresswoman, 1943-47/ Ambassador to Italy, 
1953-57/Widow of Henry Luce 

Named in a national poll as one of America’s most 
admired women, Clare Boothe Luce turned from 
successful careers in journalism and the theater to win 
even greater prominence as a politician and diplomat, 
Born in New York City in 1903, Miss Boothe joined 


the staff of Vogue magazine in 1930 and shortly moved 
to an editorship at Vanity Fair, h 1935 she married 
r/we magazine publisher henry r, lUCE-her first 
marriage having ended in divorce in 1929-and the 
same year made her Broadway debut as a playwright 
with the drama Abide with Me. Several of her later 
plays, including The Women {1931) mi Kiss the Boys 
Goodbye (1938), enjoyed wide popularity, 

Mrs. Luce became active in republican politics 
during wendell willkie,’s 1940 presidential cam¬ 
paign, and in 1942she won the first of two terms (1943- 
47) as a congresswoman from Connecticut, In 1952 
she was a strong supporter of dwight D, Eisen¬ 
hower’s presidential candidacy, and a year later 
was named U.S. ambassador to Italy, serving until 
1957. Widowed in 1967, Mrs, Luce visited New York 
from her Honolulu residence for a 1973 Broadway 
revival of The Women and evinced a vigorous and 
continuing interest in theater and politics. 

LUCE, Henry Robinson (1898-1967) 

Magazine publisher/ Cofounder of Tim, 1923/ 
Founder o/Fortune, 1930; Life, 1936 

In a now-famous satiric article in The Mew Yorker, 
writer Wolcott Gibbs parodied Time magazine style 
with the phrase, “Backwards ran sentences until 
reeled the mind,” Indeed, Time, the Weekly Newsmag¬ 
azine, cofounded in 1923 by Henry Robinson Luce, 
was characterized in its early decades by a peculiarly 
inverted style of writing, but also by bright, brash ar¬ 
ticles that made it a great popular success. Luce, the 
son of a Presbyterian missionary, was born in China 
in 1898 and educated at Yale. Together wi th his friend 
Britton Hadden, Luce used $86,000 invested by 
friends to launch Time, on the shrewd guess that busy 
Americans would be happy to receive a weekly news 
digest that was spiced with gossip and pungenlly writ¬ 
ten profiles of leading personalities. In 1930, a year 
after Hadden’s death, Luce scored again with fortune, 
a lavish business monthly: and six years later with the 
weekly Life, until shortly before its demise in 1972 a 
fabulously successful pioneer in photojournalism. 
Sports Illustrated followed in 1954. 

A blunt, hard-driving executive. Luce iinahashedly 
used his magazines as outlets for his own philosophy, 
a mixture of Republicanism, intem alionalisra and re¬ 
ligious orthodoxy. He died in 1967. 

See W. A.Swanberg! Luce and His Empire: A Biog¬ 
raphy. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY 

One of the earliest American industries/ First 
thrived in New England in 17th century/ Center 
of industry in Great Lakes states in late 19th cen¬ 
tury, Southern states in early 29th century, Pa¬ 
cific states in 1970s 

During the Colonial era the supply of virgin timber 
in America seemed Inexhaustible, and lumbering be¬ 
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came one of the Colonies’ earliest major industries. 
Wood was. used as the principal building material not 
only for houses and public buildings but for sidewalks 
andstreets, and it was also the country’s principal fuel. 
Although New England long remained the major U.S. 
SHIPBUILDING center, the lumber industry moved 
westward with the American frontier. Early lumber¬ 
ing followed river courses, and as timber stands im¬ 
mediately adjacent to streams dwindled, the industry 
went on to fresh lands. This westward trend was fur¬ 
ther stimulated by the opening, in 1825, of the erie 
CANAL, which carried 32 million board feet of lumber 
eastward in its first year of operation. 

Meanwhile, sawmills increased their output as 
steam power replaced the water wheel. By the 1850s 
New York State had become the nation’s leading 
lumbering region, followed in the 1860s by Pennsyl¬ 
vania. By the 1870s the timber boom was centered in 
the Great Lakes states, chiefly Michigan and Wiscon¬ 
sin. Logging was a rough and dangerous trade, and 
when the logs poured down the rivers on the spring 
flood, lumberjacks poured into the saloons of Sag¬ 
inaw, Mich,, Oslikosh, Wis. and other freewheeling 
lumber towns to drink tanglefoot whiskey, “strong 
enough to take the hair off a ,buffalo robe,” By 1900 
the region’s depleted forests were prey to flames, ero¬ 
sion and flood; the sawmill cities, too, were constantly 
plagued by fire and their rivers choked with sawdust. 
This careless squandering of the area’s forests finally 
goaded the Government into taking steps to protect 
other tiraberlands, and in 1891 Congress authorized 
the creation of the first of the nation’s forest reserves, 
(See CONSERVATION MOVEMENT; NATIONAL FORESTS.) 
But the action came too late to save the exhausted 
timberlands of Wisconsin and Michigan. 

By the turn of the century the lumber industry was 
spreading to the South-where stands of fast-growing 
pine were the nation’s major source of wood between 
1900 and 1925—and to the Pacific Northwest, which 
boasted the heaviest stands of timber in the country. 
The Pacific lumber industry began during the gold 
rush days, with the demand for timber for mines, 
houses and wagons, and by the early 1900s future 
lumber tycoons were buying enormous tracts of forest 
land from the railroads and laying the foundation for 
the rise of such giant corporations as Weyerhaeuser, 
Georgia-Pacific and Crown Zellerbach. Recently Or¬ 
egon, with more than a fifth of the nation’s entire sup¬ 
ply’of sawtimber, has been the leading producer of 
lumber in the U,S, Washington, with almost half its 
land area in commercial forests, ranks second, and 
California third, 

Today the highly mechanized lumber industry, no 
longer able to depend on unending supplies of virgin 
forest , land, is increasingly aware of the necessity to 
preserve the nation’s timber supplies. This concern is 
reflected in such methods as selective harvesting and 
“block” harvesting, in which seed trees are provided 
for regeneration,, and in the expanding tree-farm 
movement.'The nation’s first tree farm, established 


near Aberdeen, Wash,, in 1941, proved so successful 
that it became the model for more than 28,000 other 
such operations across the country. Other conserva¬ 
tion efforts include pest control, an intensive cam¬ 
paign against forest fires and sophisticated techniques 
for converting waste such as sawdust, bark and chips 
into composition board, paper, pressed logs and other 
products. Such techniques are vital in an industry 
whose annual production has been decreasing, in part 
because of dwindling resources. In 1909, the peak 
year, total U.S, lumber production was more than 44 
billion board feet; in 1950 it was about 38 billion, and 
by the early 1970s output was still lower. Even though 
the United States is still the world’s second-largest 
lumber producer (after the U.S.S.R.), production has 
not been sufficient to satisfy the domestic demand, 
and in the early 1970s lumber imports were nearly five 
times as'great as exports. 

See Stewart Holbrook: Holy Old Mackinaw. 

imm, Benjamin (1789-1839) 

Early abolitionist/ Published antislavery jour- 
«a/, The Genius of Emancipation, 

As a young apprentice saddlemaker in Wheeling, Va. 
(now West Virginia), New Jersey-born (1789) Quaker 
Benjamin Lundy was appalled by seeing chained 
slaves driven through the .streets. Vowing “to Al¬ 
mighty God that [he would] break at least one link of 
that,.. chain ofoppression,” Lundy devoted the rest 
of his life to that effort. After his sojourn in the South, 
Lundy moved to Mount Pleasant, Ohio, where, in 
1815, he founded the state’s first antislavery society 
and six years later began publishing T/ie Gen/us of 
Emancipation (lill-'iO), one of the earliest aboli¬ 
tionist journals. Unlike his firebrand assistant,' wil¬ 
liam LLOYD garrison, Lundy favored, gradual 
emancipation, and, believing that the nation had an 
obligation to find homes for freed slaves^ he jour¬ 
neyed to Haiti, Canada and Texas searching for likely 
colonization sites. In the late 1830s Lundy became 
convinced that the Texas revolution was a slavehold¬ 
ers’ plot and he worked closely with john quincy 
ADAMS to blockU.S. annexation, Lundy died in 1839, 

LUNDY’S LANE, BATTLE OF (see War oflSU) 

LUSITANIA, SINKING OF THE (May 7,1915) 

: British passenger ship sunk by . German sub¬ 
marine/ 128 Americans among 1198 dead/ In¬ 
creased U.S. sentiment for war 

Under its policy of unrestricted submarine warfarej 
the German government during world war i 
claimed the right to attack and sink any Allied vessel, 
including merchantmen and passenger ships. The 
neutral U.S„ for its part, insisted that Americans had 
a right to travel at will on ships of their choosing with¬ 
out threat to their lives, On May^ 1,1915, the German 
embassy in Washington formally Warned Americans 
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that the British liner Lusitania, soon leaving the U.S. 
for Britain, was liable to be attacked. On May 7 the 
ship was torpedoed by a U-boat and went down with 
a loss of 1198 lives, including 128 Americans. The 
sinking outraged U.S. sentiment and many urged 
President woodrow wilson to declare war, but an 
eventual German apology, a promise of reparations 
and an informal vow to end unrestricted submarine 
warfare eased the situation. In February, 1917, Ger¬ 
man attacks resumed and war followed in April, 

See Walter Millis: Road to War. 

LUTHERANS 

First Lutheran Colonial settlements founded in 
early I7th century/ Struggling churches revital¬ 
ized in 18lh century by Heinrich Mlihlenberg/ 
Lutheran pop, multiplied by immigration begin¬ 
ning in 1830s/ Major unification of church 
bodies in 20th century/ Currently third largest 
Protestant sect in U.S. with membership of nine 
million 

Lutherans participated in a Dutch expedition to new 
NETHERLAND as early as 1624, and in 1638 an enclave 
of Swedish Lutherans was founded on the present site 
of Wilmington, Del. New communities continued to 
appear through the 17th century—particularly in 
Pennsylvania, where the Quakers’ religious tolerance 
proved a magnet for Lutherans who had suffered per¬ 
secution in Europe, By the mid- 1700s there were some 
40,000 Lutherans in Pennsylvania alone, many of 
them recent arrivals from Germany, living in small 
isolated settlements, their churches handicapped by 
a lack, of money and an extreme shortage of pastors. 
In response the parent German church sent several 
young ministers—including heinrich melchior 
M tJHLENBERG, who would later be recognized as the 
patriarch of American Lutheranism, Arriving in 
Pennsylvania in 1742, Mtlhlenberg revitalized Lu¬ 
theran congregations throughout the mid-Atlantic 
Colonies—raising money, settling disputes and, in 
1748, organizing the first American Lutheran synod. 
After the revolutionary war, Lutheran com¬ 
munities expanded steadily from New York to Geor¬ 
gia, and in the 1830s a sustained wave of immigration 
began that would make Lutheranism the third largest 
Protestant sect in the U.S. Coming from Germany 
and several Scandinavian countries, the immigrants 
crossed the Mississippi in rising numbers to settle in 
the Midwest and beyond. Because of differences in 
language and national background—as well as geo¬ 
graphical separation—their congregations tended to 
remain small and also independent of one another. 
Gradually churches did form regional synods, but a 
number of attempts to unify them into larger federa¬ 
tions met with small success. It was not until 1918— 
when dozens of formerly autonomous synods were 
merged into the United Lutheran Church in Ameri¬ 
ca—that the first major step toward unification was 
taken. Since then the trend toward consolidation has 


gained broad acceptance, and most of the nine million 
Lutherans in the U,S, are now encompassed in three 
main church bodies—the Lutheran Church in Amer¬ 
ica, the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod and the 
American Lutheran Church, 

LUZON, LANDING AT (see World War If) 

LYCEUM MOVEMENT 

19th-century movement for the promotion of 
adult education/ Founded in 1826 by Josiab 
Holbrook 

Founded by science lecturer Josiah Holbrook (1788- 
1854), the American lyceum movement (named after 
the Greek Lykeion, the enclosure where Aristotle 
taught) stimulated a growing demand for popular 
adult education, Holbrook, who organized the first 
town lyceum in Millbury, Mass,, in 1826, envisioned 
a nationwide system of state and local lyceums for 
“the public diffusion of knowledge” through lectures 
by experts on scientific and cultural subjects. Within 
10 years the movement had spread to some 3000 
towns throughout the United States. Local lyceum 
groups sponsored lectures, debates, .scientific demon¬ 
strations and even concerts, and by the 1850s the 
movement had become a powerful force in social re¬ 
form and political discussion. In its heyday the lyceum 
lecture circuit attracted such eminent speakers as 

DANIEL WEBSTER, WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, OLIVER 
WENDELL HOLMES, HENRY DAVID THOREAU and RALPH 
WALDO EMERSON. After the Civil War the movement 
increasingly became a vehicle for highly commercial¬ 
ized lecture tours and popular entertainment, and it 
gradually fell into disrepute. Many of its functions 
were later taken over by the Chautauqua movement, 

LYNCHING 

Mob execution of accused person/ Practice 
reached peak in South during "Jim Crow" era, 
1880-1930/ Negroes, Indians, other minorities, 
most frequent victims 

The torture or execution of accused offenders without 
benefit of court trial has a long and bloody history in 
the U.S. As settlers fanned inland from the coastal re¬ 
gion, the rule of law often lagged hundreds of miles 
behind, and frontiersmen frequently took justice into 
their own hands, meting out rough and often brutal 
punishments to alleged transgressors. In Colonial 
times VIGILANTE groups called “Regulators” patrolled 
some frontier regions. Among the most celebrated of 
these was one led by Charles Lynch, a grim Virginia 
planter and justice of the peace known as Judge 
Lynch, who freely dealt out floggings to suspected 
Tories and thieves during the revolutionary war, It 
was for Lynch that the practice of organized mob vio¬ 
lence against accused persons was probably named. 

Although lynching was widely practiced during the 
19th century in the West against suspected horse 


thieves, rustlers, claim jumpers and murderers, the 
chief victims have usually been members of minority 
groups, Indians were among the earliest to feel the 
hysterical vengeance of white mobs. A characteristic 
Colonial lynching occurred in 1763, at the height of 
the bad feelings engendered by the french and In¬ 
dian war, when 20 peaceful Conestogas—men, 
women and children—were butchered near Lancas¬ 
ter, Pa., by German settlers. 

Lynching reached its widest prevalence during the 
JIM CROW era in the South (1880-1930), and blacks 
were the most common victims. Between 1882 and 
1962. some 4736 persons, mostly Southern Negroes, 
were murdered by mobs. Lynching and the threat of 
lynching were weapons freely wielded in the South to 
restore and maintain white rule after reconstruc¬ 
tion., While hangings and shootings were the most 
frequent methods of mob execution, instances of al¬ 
most inconceivable cruelty were also common, In 
1899, for example, excursion trains brought thousands 
of whites to Palmetto, Ga., to watch a black man 
being roasted alive. As late as 1964 three civil rights 
workers were murdered near Philadelphia, Miss. 

Antilynching legislation was frequently introduced 
in Congress, Although bills were passed by the House 
in 1922 and again in 1937, these measures were 
blocked in the Senate by filibustering Southern sena¬ 
tors, (See CLOTURE.) Since the 1940s, however, the 
number of lynchings has steadily declined, in part as 
a result of the civil rights movement. (See civil 
rights acts.) 

See Walter F, White: Rope and Faggot: A Biography 
of Judge Lynch. 

LYND, Robert Staughton {1892-1970) and Helen 
Merrellil897- ) 

Sociologists/ IH'o/e Middletown—A Study in 

Contemporary American Culture, 1929, and 

Middletown in Transition, 1937 

In 1929 the American academic community was star¬ 
tled by the jmblication of Middletown—A Study in 


Contemporary American Culture, an in-depth exami¬ 
nation of the manners, morals, mores and customs of 
the different classes that comprised one small, Mid¬ 
western city (Muncie, Indiana). Written by two young 
sociologists, Robert Staughton Lynd and his wife 
Helen Merrell Lynd, the book was a pioneering effort 
to apply the scientific techniques of cultural anthro¬ 
pologists to a small modern community. Previously, 
American sociology had been theory-bound, with lit¬ 
tle effort given to on-the-scene investigation of the 
actual manner in which Americans lived. The Lynds 
helped change that approach, their fieldwork serving 
as a model for thousands of fu ture sociological inves¬ 
tigations, Indiana-born (1892) Robert Lynd studied at 
Princeton and while doing graduate work in sociology 
at Columbia, met and married, in 1921, Illinois-born 
(1897) Helen Merrell, herself a recent Wellesley grad¬ 
uate. In 1937 the Lynds published Middletown in 
Transition, which traced the Depression-wrought 
changes in Muncie. Robert died in 1970, 

lYON, Mary {1797-1849) 

Pioneer in higher education for women / Founded 

first women’s college, Mount Holyoke, 1837 

In an age when higher education for women was 
thought unnecessary, Massachusetts-born (1797) and 
-raised Mary Lyon managed to establish the nation’s 
first permanent college for females. The daughter of 
a farmer, Miss Lyon began supporting herself at 17 by 
teaching and weaving,. Whenever finances permitted 
she enrolled in girls’ academies to further her own ed¬ 
ucation and by 1828 was able to open her own school 
for girls in Buckland, Mass, A decade later Miss Lyon 
resolved to establish an institute of higher education 
“consecrated to the training of young women for use¬ 
fulness.” Despite what she called the male fear of 
“greatness in women,” she managed to raise a consid¬ 
erable sum and found a site for her Mount Holyoke 
Seminary (later College) in South Hadley, Mass, In 
1837 the school opened with 80 students. Miss Lyon 
served as its president until her death in 1849. 
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MMinm, Arthur (1845-1912) 

Generali Governor of Philippines, 1900-01/ 
Foughl in Civil War and Spanish-American 
War/ Father of Gen, Douglas MacArthur 

Remembered today primarily as the father of Gen, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHUR, Arthur MacArthur was him¬ 
self a highly distinguished soldier. Massachu¬ 
setts-born (1845) MacArthur was raised in Wisconsin 
and at the age of 17 was commissioned a lieutenant in 
that state’s volunteer infantry during the civil war. 
Twice wounded, he rose quickly in rank and became 
a colonel of volunteers at age 19. His courage at the 
battle of Missionary Ridge (1863) earned him the 
MEDAL OF HONOR, the nation’s highest military decor¬ 
ation. After the war MacArthur chose to remain in the 
Army, and it took him more than 30 years to regain 
the rank he had held as a volunteer. 

But the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR offered MacArthur 
the chance for action and promotion once more. In 
June, 1898, as a brigadier general of volunteers, he 
sailed for the Philippines and the following year his 
troops repulsed an attack on Manila by independence- 
minded Filipino insurrectionists. Taking the offen¬ 
sive, MacArthur soon captured the rebel capital of 
Malolos and, as military governor of the islands (May, 
1900-July, 1901), directed ongoing operations against 
the guerrillas. After returning to the U.S. in 1901, 
MacArthur held several commands and was pro¬ 
moted to lieutenant general in 1906. He retired from 
the Army in 1909 and died three years later. 

MacARTHUR, Douglas (1880-1964) 

Army general/ Commanded^Rainbow" Division 
and 84th Infantry Brigade, WWI/ Army chief 
ofstaff and military adviser to Philippines before 
WW11/ Supreme Allied Commander in South¬ 
west Pacific, W.W 11/ Commander of occupa¬ 
tion forces in Japan, 1945-50/ U.K commander 
in Korean War, 1950-51/Removedfrom Korean 
command by President Truman, April 11,1951/ 
After retirement served as board chairman. Rem¬ 
ington Rand Corp, 

Considered by British Field Marshal Viscount Ber¬ 
nard Montgomery to have been “the best soldier the 
United States produced during world war ii,” 
Douglas MacArthur was one of America’s finest mili¬ 


tary strategists and a battle-hardened soldier in the 
grand style. Colorful and flamboyant, instantly rec¬ 
ognized by his handsome profile, aristocratic bearing, 
gold-braided cap and habitual sunglasses and corncob 
pipe, he became a symbol of U.S. military tradition to 
millions of Americans, But his imperiousness and Hair 
for self-dramatization irritated many of his col¬ 
leagues: Even the normally reticent dwight d, 
EISENHOWER, who admired MacArthur’s .soldierly 
skills and had served as his aide, once remarked 
scornfully, “I studied dramatics under MacArthur,” 
Born on an Army post at Little Rock, Ark., in 1880, 
the son of Civil War hero ARTHUR macarthur, young 
MacArthur followed in his father’s footsteps as a ca¬ 
reer Army officer, Douglas graduated at the top of his 
west point class in 1903. He first won fame as the 
dashing world war i commander of the celebrated 
42nd (Rainbow) Division and suffered two severe 
wounds. Later, MacArthur served as superintendent 
of West Point (1919-22) and in the Philippines (1922- 
25), where he became the youngest major general in 
the Army (1925). Appointed Army chief of staff and 
promoted to full general in 1930, MacArthur gained 
considerable notoriety by personally directing the 
cavalry and tank assaults that drove the ragged bonus 
ARMY out of Washington under orders from President 
HERBERT HOOVER in 1932, 

In preparation for Philippine independence, the 
U.S, made MacArthur military adviser to the islands 
in 1935; two years later he retired from the Army to 
head Philippine defense forces. As World War li 
threatened to engulf the U.S. in the Pacific, Mac- 
Arthur was called out of retirement in early 1941 and 
made commander of U.S. and Philippine troops on 
the islands, When the Japanese attacked in December 
of 1941, his outnumbered forces were driven to Cor- 
regidor, where they were compelled to surrender the 
following spring. Ordered to leave the islands by 
President franklin d. roosevelt, MacArthur fled 
3000 miles through enemy-controlled and contested 
waters to reach Australia, vowing as he landed, “I 
have come through, I shall return.” Awarded the 
medal of honor and made Supreme Allied Com¬ 
mander in the Southwest Pacific in 1942, he launclted 
a counterattack, slowly but inexorably hammering the 
Japanese back across the Pacific. When ordered to 
bypass the Philippines in his 1944 drive toward the 
enemy’s home islands, he persuaded Roosevelt to 


reconsider. In October, 1944, MacArthur waded 
ashore at Leyte Gulf, redeeming his promise to re¬ 
turn; by the following spring all of the Philippines had 
been liberated. Appointed General of the Army, 
MacArthur accepted the Japanese surrender aboard 
the battleship U.S.S. Missouri in Tokyo Bay on Sept, 
2, 1945. As occupation commander of Japan 
(1945-50), MacArthur skillfully supervised that dev¬ 
astated nation’s reconstruction and rehabilitation. 

In June, 1950, North Korean troops smashed south 
across the 38th parallel into South Korea, beginning 
the KOREAN WAR, and the 70-year-old MacArthur re¬ 
turned to battle as commander in chief of united na¬ 
tions forces. He halted the Communist advance near 
Pusan, then launched a daring surprise landing at In¬ 
chon that sent the stunned enemy reeling back over 
the 38th parallel with MacArthur in hot pursuit. 
Warnings from Communist China that it would enter 
the war if U.N. troops continued to march northward 
alarmed President harry s. truman, but he was 
comforted by MacArthur’s assurances that the Chi¬ 
nese would never dare enter the conflict. When the 
Chinese proved him wrong in late November, 1950, 
the U.N. force was driven into disorganized retreat, 
and MacArthur then called for the bombing of Com¬ 
munist bases in Manchuria, a full coastal blockade of 
China and the “unleashing” of Nationalist Chinese 
forces from Taiwan (Formosa). When Truman re¬ 
fused to authorize these actions out of the fear they 
would lead to a third world war, MacArthur took his 
case to the public-presenting a direct challenge to 
traditional civilian authority over the military. When 
he refused repeated orders to remain silent, he was 
dismissed on April 11,1951, causing a storm of anger 
among MacArthur sympathizers. Returning home to 
a hero’s welcome, MacArthur addressed both houses 
of Congress in a memorably emotional address, end¬ 
ing with the refrain of an old Army song: “Old sol¬ 
diers never die, they just fade away.” 

Boomed for the White House by conservative Re¬ 
publicans, MacArthur delivered the keynote address 
at the 1952 GOP convention but failed to sway the 
delegates from their determination to nominate his 
one-time aide, Dwight Eisenhower. After his retire¬ 
ment from the Army, MacArthur became board 
chairman of the Remington Rand Corp. He died at 
Washington, D.C,, in 1964. 

See Gavin H. Long: MacArthur as Military Com¬ 
mander and Douglas MacArthur: Reminiscences, 

MACDONOUGH, Thomas (1788-1825) 

Naval officer in War of 1812/ His victory over 

British fleet on Lake Champlain, Sept., 1814, ; 

bloekedfoe’s invasion of NY, 

On Sept, 11, 1814, during the war of i 8 i 2 . Com, 
Thomas Macdonough led four warships and 10 gun¬ 
boats against a British fleet of similar size on Lake 
Champlain, the water highway into northern New 
York from Canada. Macdonough’s largest vessel was 


the 26-gun corvette Saratoga, while the British com¬ 
mander, Capt. George Downie, had the much 
stronger 37-gun frigate Confiance. Awaiting the out¬ 
come of this fight was a powerful 14,000-man British 
army led by Sir George Prevost, prepared to move, 
with naval support, against an American army num¬ 
bering a scant 1500 men at Plattsburgh. 

The foresighted Macdonough neutralized the Brit¬ 
ish preponderance in long-range guns by anchoring 
his ships in a narrow part of Plattsburgh Bay and 
forcing Downie to fight at close quarters, Macdon¬ 
ough also rigged cables and anchors in such a way that 
his ships could be readily turned around if all guns on 
one side were disabled. At a critical moment in the 
bloody slugging match, Macdonough turned the Sar¬ 
atoga, smashed the Confiance with his undamaged 
guns and forced the surrender of the other British 
ships. Deprived ofnaval support and supply, the Brit¬ 
ish army retreated, ending Britain’s war plans to in¬ 
vade New York state and capture Albany, 

Born in Delaware in 1783, Macdonough joined the 
Navy as a midshipman and saw service in the bar¬ 
bary WARS. In later years he served with the U.S, 
Mediterranean Squadron, commanding it in 1824-25. 
He died at sea in 1825, 

See Charles G. Muller: The Proudest Day: Macdon¬ 
ough on Lake Champlain. 

MsscdOmiU Edward Alexander (1861-1908) 

Composer, pianist/ Considered America’s lead¬ 
ing composer of late 19 th and early 20th centuries 

One of the first great figures in American music. New 
York-born (1861) Edward MacDowellis best remem¬ 
bered for his lyrical, romantic piano compositions. As 
a child, MacDowell so detested practicing that he 
sometimes hired his brother, to do it for him at two 
cents an hour, but his evident talents led to his accept¬ 
ance as a piano student at the Paris Conservatory at 
15. Composing, at first asideline for MacDowell, be¬ 
came his primary interest after Franz Liszt took an 
interest in his work in 1882. In that year MacDowell’s 
First Modern Suite for piano was performed at Liszt’s 
behest at a Zurich music festival. Upon returning to 
the U.S, in 1888, MacDowell was hailed as America’s 
leading composer. He taught music at Columbia from 
1896 to 1904, and, his health broken by overwork, 
died four years after retirement. Among his best- 
known works are the Woodland Sketches for piano 
(1896) and the (1900) and Keltic (1901) sonatas. 
MacDowell Colony for artists, composers and writers 
was founded in Peterborough, N.H,, by his widow, 

MACK, Connie (Cornelius McGillkuddy) 

(1862-1956) 

Baseball player and manager/ Led Philadelphia 
" Athletics, 1901-50 ■ ' " 

Beginning in 1883 when he was catcher for his home¬ 
town team of East Brookfield, Mass., Connie Mack 
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enjoyed a baseball career that spanned a record seven 
decades, After turning professional with the Meriden, 
Conn., club in 1884, Mack became a major-leaguer 
with Washington in 1886, moving as a player first to 
Buffalo (1890), then to Pittsburgh (1891) and finally to 
Milwaukee (1897) before signing as manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics , of the American League in 
1901. Before his retirement in 1950 at age 88 , he led 
his team to nine league pennants and five world 
championships. Mack died in Philadelphia, in 1956, 
the year after his beloved Athletics moved to Kansas 
City, Mo. Born Cornelius McGillicuddy in 1862 but 
known everywhere as Connie Mack, he was elected to 
baseball’s Hall ofEame in 1937. 

MACKAY,7o/in William {mH902) 

Mining magnate, financier/ Broke Jay Gould's 



Of all the 19th-century prospectors who headed West 
in search of El Dorado, John William Mackay was 
one of the most spectacularly successful. Born into 
poverty in Ireland in 1831, he came to America with 
his family in 1840, and by the mid-1850s was a hard¬ 
ened veteran of the California mining camps. With 
three partners Mackay struck it rich in 1873 with the 
“Big Bonanza” mine (part of the comstock lode at 
Virginia City, Nev.), from which more than $100 mil¬ 
lion in silver was eventually taken, A millionaire al¬ 
most overnight, Mackay swiftly expanded his interests 
into real estate, banking and railroads, but he is best 
remembered for his bitter and successful struggle to 
break the communications monopoly held by jay 
gould’s Western Union Telegraph Co. During the 
1880s Mackay formed both a domestic and (in part¬ 
nership with publisher james Gordon bennett) an 
international cable company to compete with Gould, 
He was undertaking a project to lay a transpacific 
cable at the time of his death in 1902. 

See Oscar Lewis: The Silver Kings, 

MacKAYE, Steele {James Morrison Steele) 
{1842-1894) 

Aclor, dramatist, inventor/ Founded first profes¬ 
sional drama school in V.S., 1885 

The first American actor to play Hamlet in England 
(1873), Steele MacKaye also wrote numerous plays, 
held patents on over 100 theatrical inventions and 
founded America’s first professional dramatic school. 
An intense, visionary man, MacKaye was once de¬ 
scribed by his boyhood friend william james as 
"effervescing with inco-ordinated romantic ideas of 
every de.scription.” Born at Buffalo, N.Y„ in 1842, 
MacKaye studied painting with artist george inness, 
then studied drama in Paris, Determined to produce 
his plays in an environment of his own design, he built 
the Madison Square Theatre in New York City in 
1879; It featured overhead and indirect lighting, 
moving "double stages” and folding seats—all Mac- 


Kaye’s inventions. Here, in 1880, MacKaye produced 
his best-known play. Hazel Klrke, a domestic melo¬ 
drama, Five years later he establi,shed the ,Lyceum 
School of acting (later the American Academy of 
Dramatic Art). For the 1893 Chicago World’s Fair, 
MacKaye envisioned a vast “Spectatorium” seating 
12,000 with 25 moving stages, which would have been 
the world’s largest theater but proved too costly to 
complete. He died atTimpas, Colo,, in 1894, 

MACKENZIE, dtadtT (c. md-mO) 

Canadian explorer, fur trader/ First European to 

cross Rocky Mountains and reach Pacific Coast, 

1798/Knighted in Britain, 1802 

The first European to cross the Rocky Mountains and 
reach the Pacific Ocean, Scottish-born (c, 1764) Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie was knighted in 1802 in recognition 
of his exploits. As a young man Mackenzie emigrated 
to Canada, became a fur trader and, in 1787, a partner 
in the North West Company, chief rival of the Hud¬ 
son’s DAY company for the Canadian fur trade. In 
1789 he set out on the first of his two great journeys 
in search of a northwest passage to the Orient. 
Leaving his headquarters on Lake Athabasca, in the 
present-day province of Alberta, Canada, he crossed 
Great Slave Lake and followed the river that now 
bears his name to the Arctic Ocean. Disappointed by 
his failure to reach the Pacific, he set out again from 
his post in 1793, cro.ssing the Rockies and finally 
reaching the Pacific after an arduous, 10-month jour¬ 
ney, but never finding the water route he had been 
seeking to the Pacific. Mackenzie, who publi.shed an 
account of his explorations in 1801, died in his native 
Scotland in 1820. 

See Philip Vail: The Magnificent Adventures of Alex¬ 
ander Mackenzie, 

Muimnjrcliibald{m- ) 

Poet, dramatist, public official/ Winner of Pul¬ 
itzer Prizes in poetry, 1988,1958, in drama, 1959 

A celebrated poet and dramatist, the versatile Archi¬ 
bald MacLeish also pursued careers as a lawyer, pub¬ 
lic official and teacher. Born at Glencoe, III, in 1892, 
he received a law degree from Harvard in 1919, but 
within four years became a full-time poet and moved 
to Paris, where he was part of the dazzling American 
expatriate literary circle that included liRNitST 
HEMINGWAY, GERTRUDli STEIN and EZRA POUND. On 

returning to the U.S, in 1928, MacLeish voiced his 
alarm at the rise of European fascism in such poems 
as the Pulitzer-Prize winning Coiicjiiistador (1933) and 
the radio verse drama Fall of the City (1937), An ad¬ 
mirer of President ERANKLiN D. Roo.SEVELT, he joined 
the Government as Librarian of Congress {1939-44) 
and later served as Assistant Secretary of State {1944- 
45). Among his later works are Collected Poems 
(1952), for which he won both a Pulitzer Prize and the 
National Book Award in 1953, and the allegorical 


verse play Til (1958), which won him his third Pul¬ 
itzer Prize, this time in drama, in 1959. A member of 
the Harvard faculty from 1949 until 1962, MacLeish 
settled at Conway, Mass., after his retirement. 

MACON’S BILL NO. 2 {1810) 

Act of Congress failed to persuade Britain and 

France to recognize U.S. trading rights 

Sponsored by Sen. Nathaniel Macon of North Caro¬ 
lina, Macon’s Bill No. 2, as it was generally known, 
was passed in 1810 as a substitute for President 

THOMAS JEFFERSON’S UnSUCCeSsful EMBARGO ACT of 

1807 and the Nonintercourse Act of 1809, both de¬ 
signed to end British and French interference with 
American shipping. It restored commerce with Britain 
and France (then in the midst of the Napoleonic 
Wars), but promised that if either country recognized 
American neutrality, the U.S. would stop trading with 
the other. Appearing to rise to the bait, the French 
issued a statement that President james madison took 
to be a genuine response to the American offer. There¬ 
upon Madison reopened trade with France, despite 
continued French harassment of U.S. shipping, and 
reimposed nonintercourse on Britain in March, 1811. 
By the time Britain, with a great backlog of unsold 
goods, was ready to come to terms with the U.S., it was 
too late. On June 22,1812, Britain revoked the Orders 
in Council restricting American trade, but the U.S. 
had, on June 18, declared war on Britain, starting the 
war of I8I2. 

See Bradford Perkins: Prologue to War, 

MKDlSOn, Dolley {1768-1849) 

Wife of President James Madison/ One of capi¬ 
tal's most celebrated hostesses 

When British troops neared Washington, d.c,, in the 
war of i8i2, Dolley Madison coolly ordered the 
portrait of george Washington removed from its 
frame on a wall of the presidential residence and 
taken from tlie city to safety. She did not slash away 
with a carving knife to try to free the canvas, as long 
held in popular legend, for in this crisis as in most of 
the great events that touched her life Dolley Madison 
proved herself to be a calm and resourceful person. 
Born Dolley (some say Dorothea) Payne to North 
Carolina Quaker parents (1768), she married a Phila¬ 
delphia Quaker, John Todd, in 1790. After Todd’s 
death in the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, Dolley 
was introduced by her friend aaron burr to Virginia 
statesman james madison, and she and Madison, 17 
years her senior, married in September, 1794, On her 
husband’s appointment by President thomas Jeffer¬ 
son as Secretary of State in 1801, the Madisons moved 
to Washington, and Dolley was soon acting as the 
widowed Jefferson’s official hostess. With her much- 
remarked charm, tact and chic, she continued as the 
capital’s stellar hostess during her husband’s Presi¬ 
dency (1809-17), The Madisons retired from the Cap¬ 


ital after 1817, but following her husband’s death 
(1836), Dolley returned and assumed anew her posi¬ 
tion of social leadership, though financially hard 
pressed by the debts of her spendthrift son, John 
Payne Todd (1792-1852). She died in Washington in 
1849, . . 

See Elswyth Thane: Dolley Madison; Her Life and 
Times. 

MADISON, yflme,?(77i7-7Sid) 

Fourth President of U.S., 1809-17/ Secretary of 
State under Jefferson, 1801-09/ "Architect of the 
Constitution" at Philadelphia Convention, 
1787/Member, Continental Congress, 1780-88, 
1787-88/ U.S. congressman, 1789-97/ Contrib¬ 
utor to The Federalist/iqpew/ Leading advocate 
of Bill of Rights/ Led nation during War of 1812 

James Madison was a scholarly, eloquent man whose 
intellectual understanding of political philosophy, in 
the judgment of many historians, vastly outweighed 
his talent for practical politics. Acknowledged as the 
“architect of the Constitution,” Madison later came 
close to disaster when he led an unprepared and badly 
divided nation into the war of 1812 against Britain. 

Born in Port Conway, Va., in 1751, Madison gradu¬ 
ated from the College of New Jersey (later 
PRINCETON) in 1771. For a time he considered be¬ 
coming either a clergyman or a lawyer, but after his 
election to the anti-British Committee of Safety of 
Orange County, Va., in 1774, he was seldom out of 
public office and was firmly committed to the patriot 
cause, Madiso n’s deep understanding of political the¬ 
ory first came to light when, in 1776, he helped draft 
a constitution for the new state of Virginia, As a dele¬ 
gate to the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1780-83,1787- 
88 ), he concerned himself with such vital issues as 
navigation rights, particularly on the Mississippi, and 
the question of raising revenues from the states to 
support the central Government. (In 1783 he opposed 
his own state by urging that Congress be given the 
right to levy import duties for a 25-year period.) He 
was also instrumental in achieving the compromise by 
which the unoccupied Western territories held by the 
several states were ceded to the Confederation. Be¬ 
tween terms in Congress, Madison represented Or¬ 
ange County in the Virginia legislature (1784-86). 
Notably, he vehemently opposed church privileges in 
any form—it was he who introduced thomas 
Jefferson’s bill for religious freedom in Virginia, a 
measure that passed in December, 1785, 

At the ANNAPOLIS CONVENTION of 1786, Madison’s 
doubts about the future of the unwieldy articles of 
confederation led him to endorse New Jersey’s call 
for a Federal constitutional convention, held in 
Philadelphia the next year. Here Madison reached the 
apex of his career as the dominating spirit of the Con¬ 
vention, The basic plan for a new system of govern¬ 
ment, presented by Virginia’s edmund Randolph, 
reflected Madison’s views. He was the acknowledged 
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leader of those who deemed a strong central govern¬ 
ment essential, and among his major proposals were: 
the creation of a two-house. Congress, with differing 
terms of office and the states represented according to 
population; the granting of a veto over state legisla¬ 
tive acts to the Federal Government; the appointment 
by Congress of a “national executive” and a “national 
judiciary,” and the ratification of the proposed Con¬ 
stitution by popularly elected state conventions. 

Although many of Madison’s specific proposals 
were not adopted, his guiding influence over the Con¬ 
vention was enormous, especially in his far-seeing 
awareness of the overriding need to balance sectional 
and economic rivalry by providing for the widest pos¬ 
sible representation of interests in the new Govern¬ 
ment, Madison also kept a valuable journal of the 
Convention’s proceedings (published 1840), helped 
secure the ratification of the u.s. constitution by the 
states with his brilliant contributions to the federal¬ 
ist papers, and, as a U.S. congressman (1789-97), 
strongly advocated the passage of the Bill of Rights. 
(See constitutional amendments.) While in Con¬ 
gress Madison steadfastly opposed the faction led by 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON in GEORGE WASHINGTON’S Ad¬ 
ministration, aligned himself with Jefferson and dur¬ 
ing JOHN ADAMS’ Presidency led the attack on the 
ALIEN AND SEDITION ACTS, Later, as Jefferson’s Secre¬ 
tary of State (1801-09), he had the increasingly diffi¬ 
cult and exasperating task of trying to defend U.S, 
neutral rights on the high seas against the . depreda¬ 
tions of the British and French belligerents. 

After his own election to the Presidency in 1808, 
Madison found himself presiding over a nation that 
was headed inexorably toward war. Misled by am¬ 
biguous French assurances into reinstating a trade 
embargo against Britain (see macon’s bill no. 2), and 
under increasing pressure from the expansionist de¬ 
mands of congressional “war hawks,” led by henry 
CLAY and JOHN c. CALHOUN, the weary Madison 
finally called for a declaration of war on Britain, in 
June, 1812. Although reelected in 1812, the President 
saw much of his popularity slip away during the 
course of a war for which the nation was unprepared, 
and during which it was riven by vague threats of se¬ 
cession from New England Federalists. (See hart- 
ford CONVENTION.) Though the War of 1812 ended 
in stalemate, Madison regained wide. popularity 
during the great period of national expansion that 
followed. He retired from the Presidency in 1817 to 
his Virginia home, Montpelier, where he lived quietly 
in somewhat straitened circumstances, partly because 
of the lavish hospitality of his wife dolley madison. 
In his last years Madison’s chief work was preparing 
his journals on the Constitutional Convention for 
publication. After his death in 1836, a note was found 
among his papers, headed "Advice to my Country,” 
which concluded: “The advice nearest to my heart 
and deepest in my convictions is, that the Union of the 
states be cherished and perpetuated ....” 

See Ralph!. Ketcham: James Madison, A Biography. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 

Name of four iVew York City arenas since 1819/ 

Present complex built atop Pennsylvania Sta¬ 
tion, 1968 

There have been four distinct Madison Square Gar¬ 
dens in New York City. The first, a dingy, onetime 
railroad station, stood diagonally across from Mad¬ 
ison Square Park, at Madison Avenue and 26th Street, 
and was opened in 1879 by impresario p, t. barnum 
to house his circus. Wealthy civic boosters during the 
1880s resolved that the growing city deserved a first- 
class indoor arena; they bought and razed the original 
Garden and commissioned flamboyant architect 
STANFORD WHITE to design a new and grander one, He 
outdid himself, producing the nation’s largest struc¬ 
ture devoted to amusements. A richly decorated Ren¬ 
aissance palace, it housed an arena, alegitimate theater 
and an elegant roof garden, and featured a 300-foot 
towei* topped by Augustus saint-gaudens’ statue of 
“Diana the Huntress,” the first nude sculpture ever 
publicly displayed in the U.S. In 1925 White’s edifice 
was torn down, and a third, still-larger garden was 
built, at 8th Avenue and SOth Street, the scene of 
countless notable sports events. In 1968 it was re¬ 
placed by the present Madison Square Garden Cen¬ 
ter, built atop Pennsylvania Station at 7th Avenue and 
33rd Street. Besides the 20,000-seat Madison Square 
Garden, it houses the 5000-seat Felt Forum, a theater, 
a bowling alley and other facilities. 

MAFIA 

Common name for criminal syndicate believed to 

control organized crime 

In 1950-51 some 800 witnesses appeared before Sen¬ 
ate probers conducting the kefauver investigation 
of organized crime,^ and after hearing all the testi¬ 
mony, the committee concluded: “There is a nation¬ 
wide crime syndicate known as the Mafia, whose 
tentacles are found in many large cities. It has inter¬ 
national ramifications which appear most clearly in 
connection with the narcotics traffic,, .’’Even before 
the Kefauver investigation, the public had been fa¬ 
miliar with the term Mafia as the name for a secret, 
antigovernment, and criminal society that flourished 
on the island of Sicily, In the years since 1951, the ac¬ 
tivities of the so-called Mafia (or Cosa Nostra) have 
been repeatedly dramatized by New York City gang¬ 
land slayings, the sensational confessions of such ad¬ 
mitted mobsters as Joe Valachi and such fictional 
exposes of warring Mafia “families” as author Mario 
Puzo’s The Godfather. But the reality of a single, co¬ 
hesive criminal syndicate organized along corpora¬ 
tion lines and tracing its lineage directly to the Mafia 
of Sicily remains a matter of dispute among both 
criminologists and law officers. The media tendency to 
portray all organized crime as Mafia-controlled has 
provoked protests from Italo-Americans, who resent 
such broad ethnic stereotypes,. 


MAGAZINES 

American M agamc, first magazine published in 
America, at Philadelphia, 1741/ Numerous 
short-lived magazines appeared by 1800, most 
reprints of British periodicals/ North American 
Review founded, 1815; Youth’s Companion, 
1827; Godey’s Lady’s Book, 1830; Dial, 1840; 
Harper’s Weekly, 1857; Atlantic Monthly, 
1857/ Last quarter of 19th century saw rise of 
mass-circulation national magazines, with 
founding o/Ladies’ Home Journal, 1883; Col¬ 
lier’s, ihS; Munsey’s, 1889; McClure’s, 1893/ 
Curtis acquired Saturday Evening Post, 1897/ 
Wallaces founded Reader’s Digest, 1920; Luce 
began Time, 1923; Fortune, 1930; Life, 1936/ 
Ross founded New Yorker, 7P2J/ Recent years 
have .seen many general-interest mass magazines 
go out of existence as result of loss of advertising 
revenues to television and rise of special-interest 



In January, 1741,'the first two magazines to be pub¬ 
lished in America appeared in Philadelphia within a 
span of just a few days. The first, the American Maga¬ 
zine, was printed by one Andrew Bradford; the other, 
the General Magazine and Historical Chronicle for All 
the British Plantations in America, was published by 
benjamin franklin. Neither was particularly distin¬ 
guished editorially, and neither lasted out the year. By 
1800, hundreds more magazines had come and gone 
-all aimed at America’s then small affluent literate 
class and generally filled with reprints from British 
magazines. The shortlife-span of these early periodi¬ 
cals was notorious, leading lexicographer ndah 
WEBSTER, himself a failed magazine editor, to com¬ 
plain that the “expectation of failure [is] connected 
with the very name of a Magazine,” 

The two most influential magazines of the young 
republic were the Columbian (1786-92), edited by 
MATHEW CAREY, which featured handsome copper 
engravings and commissioned works by free-lance 
writers, and Port Folio (1801-27), founded by Joseph 
DENNIE, which first trumpeted its editor’s antirepubli¬ 
can, anglophile views but later championed “the 
character of American literature and manners,” As 
the middle class steadily grew in size and literacy dur¬ 
ing the first half of the 19th century, the numter of 
U.S, magazines also grew: There were some 700 by 
1865, Among the most important were the north 
AMERICAN REVIEW (1815-1939), a Boston-based 
quarterly which remained an important factor in na¬ 
tional literary life for 124 years; the Dial (1840-44), 
the organ of transcendentalism, edited by Marga¬ 
ret fuller and ralph waldo Emerson; godey’s 
lady’s book (1830-98), edited by sarah J. hale for 
40 years, which provided a useful guide to homemak¬ 
ing and etiquette, employed 150 skilled women to tint 
its elegant fashion plates and was the forerunner of a 
host of modern women’s magazines; Youth’s Com¬ 
panion (1827-1929), which proved indispensable to 


five generations of American boys; and the political 
and literary journals, harper’s weekly (1857-1916) 
and the ATLANTIC MONTHLY (1857- ), 

The decades following the Civil War saw what one 
historian has called a “mania for magazine starting,” 
By 1885 there were 3300 magazines, most of them, 
such as the National Geographic (see national geo¬ 
graphic SOCIETY) and the cyrus h. k, cuRTis-owned, 
EDWARD w. hOK-ediicd Ladies’Home Journal, of spe¬ 
cialized interest. This sudden boom was caused by 
many factors, among them: a massive rise in national 
literacy produced by the growth of public high 
schools; the availability of speculative capital during 
the post-Civil War boom years; the need for a new 
ADVERTISING medium; the introduction of inexpen¬ 
sive photoengraving, and favorable mailing rates fol¬ 
lowing passage of the Postal Act of 1879, The next 
several decades saw the rise of the first truly national 
mass magazines, ushered in by titanic price-cutting 
struggles between such, publishers as frank a. mun- 
sey and samuel Sidney mcclure, Munsey’s (1889- 
1929), McClure’s (1893-1929), Collier’s (1888-1957) 
and the new American Magazine (1906-56) all com¬ 
peted for readership with fiery attacks on a wide range 
of public and governmental ills. The articles were 
written by such investigative muckrakers as ida 

TARBELL, LINCOLN STEFFENS and RAY STANNARD 
BAKER. In 1914, editor and reformer Herbert croly 
founded the New Republic, a journal of liberal politi¬ 
cal opinion published to the present day. 

The 1920s and 1930s were the great era of American 
magazines. They were the vintage years of Curtis’ Sat¬ 
urday EVENING post which, Under PojI editor (1899- 
1937) George H. Lorimer, had become the nation’s 
best-loved chronicle of middle-class contentment, 
DeWitt and Lila Wallace launched the reader’s 
DIGEST in 1920; since its first issue was published in 
February, 1922, it has become the: most successful 
magazine, in history, with a U.S. circulation, in the 
early 1970s, of some 18 million, henry R. luce began 
publishing Time, the first newsweekly, in 1923, and 
later went on to publish Fortune (1930- ), Ii/e 
(1936-72) and Sports Illustrated (1954- ), harold 
W i ROSS founded The New Yorker in 1921 ^ 

■By the 1970s, however, some magazines had fallen 
on hard times as television brought hours of enter¬ 
tainment into American living rooms and lured away 
the advertisers’ dollars, Almost as damaging to mass- 
circulation magazines was the continuing rise of pos¬ 
tal rates, which greatly increased the cost of delivering 
periodicals to subscribers. A number of mass mag¬ 
azines, such as Collier’s, the Saturday Evening Post, 
Look and Life had gone out of business. On the other 
hand, a substantial number of specialized periodicals, 
such as Playboy, TV Guide, Psychology Today and 
Sports Illustrated, andquite a fewwomen’s magazines, 
were enjoying increased circulation and advertising 
revenue. Magazine publishing was changing, but 
hardlydying. 

See F. L. Mott: A History of American Magazines, 
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MAGFLim, Ferdinand {c. 1480-1521) 

Portuguese navigator/ Led first voyage around 

world, 1519-22/ Died en route 

The great navigator Ferdinand Magellan did not live 
to complete the first-known voyage in history to circle 
the globe, but his vision, resolve and superb naviga¬ 
tional skills determined its final success, Born about 
1480, Magellan visited Indonesia’s Spice Islands (the 
Moluccas) on a voyage of exploration in 1511-12. He 
soon conceived a plan to search for a short way to the 
Moluccas by sailing westward through the Americas 
(then thought to be only a collection of islands on the 
fringes of Asia), His scheme found favor with the 
Spanish king, and Magellan set sail with five ships in 
1519. Two were soon lost, but three rounded the straits 
that now bear Magellan’s name at the southern tip of 
South America (1520). After a 98-day voyage north¬ 
westward across the unknown Pacific, Magellan 
brought his battered, half-starved crew to the Philip¬ 
pines, where he was killed in a native uprising (1521), 
Only one ship, the Victoria, made it across the Indian 
Ocean, around the Cape of Good Hope and back to 
Spain (1522). The epic voyage conclusively proved the 
roundness of the earth, established for the first time 
the vastness of the Pacific and revealed the Americas 
as a land mass separate from Asia—a “New World.” 
See J, E Parry: The Spanish Seaborne Empire. 

MAHAN, Alfred Thayer (1840-1914) 

Naval officer and yhilosopher of sea power”/ 

Writings influenced global strategy of Great 

Powers before W.W.l 

A career naval officer, flinty, bearded and reserved. 
Rear Adm. Alfred Thayer Mahan wrote some 20 
books and myriad articles on naval history and global 
strategy, forcefully arguing the critical importance of 
sea power to national greatness; his writings were in¬ 
strumental in shaping the global policies of the Great 
Powers in the late-19th and 20th centuries. As a lec¬ 
turer and as president of the Naval War College 
(1886-89,1892-93), Mahan ceaselessly asserted that 
no nation could remain a first-class power without 
free use of the sea lanes in peacetime and control of 
them in war. Therefore, a superior merchant fleet, a 
powerful navy and overseas colonies with which to 
trade were prime requisites for national strength. His 
theories dovetailed perfectly with the prevailing ex¬ 
pansionist dreams of such Americans as Theodore 
ROOSEVELT and HENRY CABOT LODGE as Well as those 
of Kaiser Wilhelm IT of Germany and England’s 
Winston Churchill, The enlargement of the U.S, navy 
after 1880, the digging of the panama canal and the 
annexation of Hawaii can all be traced in part to 
Mahan’s strategic doctrines. 

Born at WestPoint, N.Y„ in 1840, Mahan graduated 
from ANNAPOLIS (1859) and launched a naval career 
mostly devoted to scholarship, with interludes of un¬ 
welcome tours of sea duty. (A superior once frostily 


reminded him that it was “not the business of a naval 
officer to write books.”) Mahan retired a captain in 
1896, was recalled to service during the .Span¬ 
ish-American WAR, served as a delegate to the Hague 
PEACE CONFERENCE in 1899 and was promoted to rear 
admiral in 1906. He died in 1914. 

See Richard S. West: Admirals of American Empire. 

MAHONE, William {1826-1895) 

Confederate general, railroad magnate, politi¬ 
cian/ Led Readjuster movement in Va.) U.S. 

.senator, 1881-87 

One of the most colorful politicians to appear in the 
post-RECONSTRUCTiON South, William Mahone 
emerged from successful careers as a Confederate 
general and a railroad executive to overturn—if only 
briefly—the established political order in Virginia. 
Born in Southampton County, Va,, in 1826, Mahone 
joined the Norfolk-Petersburg Railroad as an engi¬ 
neer in 1851, and by the outbreak of the civil war 
had become its president. During the war Mahone 
served notably in the Confederate Army, rising to the 
rank of major general and winning high praise for his 
alert, decisive leadership. Soon after the war Mahone 
became president of the Atlantic, Mississippi and 
Ohio Railroad and gradually began to build political 
alliances in Virginia. Finally, after a decade of oppos¬ 
ing the small, wealthy “squirearchy” that dominated 
state politics, Mahone organized the readjuster 
MOVEMENT, a coalition of blacks and poor whites that 
held power from 1879 to 1882 and enacted several 
major reforms, including a reduction of the state’.s 
huge debt. Mahone himself was elected to the U.S. 
Senate in 1880 and shortly announced his conversion 
to the republican party. Before long he had gained 
complete control of the Virginia Republican organi¬ 
zation and, though he failed to win reelection in 1886, 
Mahone remained a formidable power in the slate 
until his death in 1895. 

MKlim, Norman (1928- ) 

Novelist, essayist. Journalist/ The Naked and 

the Dead, 1948, his be.st-known work 

Like ERNEST HEMINGWAY before him, Norman Mailer 
carved out a life both as a literary figure and public 
personality. Acknowledged, even by his harshest de¬ 
tractors, as an author of power and blunt candor, he 
cultivated a reputation as a pugnacious, mercurial 
celebrity—as well known for his turbulent private life 
as for his writing. Born at Long Branch, N J„ in 1923, 
Mailer graduated from Harvard (1943) and first came 
to public attention in 1948 with publication of The 
Naked and the Dead, a novel based on his world war 
II experiences as an:infantryman in the Philippines. 
Later, Mailer was best known for an intensely per¬ 
sonal and widely imitated style of journalism. He 
wrote on such topics as the antiwar movement 
(Armies of the Night, 1968); the U.S, space program 


(Of a Fire on the Moon, 1970); presidential politics 
(Miami and the Siege of Chicago, 1968; Si George and 
the Godfather, 1972); and a study of the late screen star 
Marilyn Monroe (Marilyn, 1973). 

MAIL ORDER BUSINESS (sec Sears, Richard 
Warren; Ward, Aaron Montgomery) 

MAILS, U.S. (see Airmail; Postal Service, Colonial; 
Postal Service, U,S.) 

MAINE, DESTRUCTION OF THE 

U.S battleship.sunkin Havana Harbor, Feb. 15, 
1898/ Brought on Spanish-American War/ 
Cause of destruction never determined 

On the evening of Feb. IS, 1898, the 6682-ton U.S. 
battleship Maine rode placidly at anchor in the harbor 
at Havana, Cuba. Dispatched by President william 
MCKINLEY to protect American lives and property fol¬ 
lowing a series of ,anti-U.S. riots in Spanish-held 
Cuba, the ship had had an entirely peaceful stay. 
Then, at 9:40 p.m,, two explosions ripped the ship 
apart, sending her to the bottom with some 260 men 
aboard. While william Randolph hearst and other 
jingoistic journalists accused Spain of having been re¬ 
sponsible and howled for the U.S. to “Remember the 
Maine” by declaring war, Spanish and American 
authorities made separate investigations. The Spanish 
concluded that spontaneous combustion might have 
been the cause; the U.S, team attributed the ship’s de¬ 
struction to an external explosion, perhaps a floating 
mine. In recent years some scholars have speculated 
that Cuban rebels, anxious to bring the U.S, into their 
struggle against foreign rule, planted a bomb aboard 
the ship. Whether or not the rebels were, in fact, in¬ 
volved, the twin blasts neatly served the rebels’ pur¬ 
pose, On April 11, McKinley asked Congress for 
“forcible intervention,” and two weeks later the 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR began. 

MAINE, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 2Srd state under Missouri 
Compromise, 1820/ Area, 33,215 sq. mi./ Pop., 
993,663 (1970)/ Capital, Augusla/ First con¬ 
firmed European exploration by Verrazano, 
1524/ First permanent settlement, 1620.s; Port¬ 
land, state’s largest city,pop., 65,116(1970), esi, 
1623/ Maine incorporated into Mass,, 1691/ 
Agitation for separation from Mm, culminated 
in statehood/ Aimstook War, 1839, over border 
with Canada, resolved by Web.ster-A.shburton 
Treaty, 1842/ "Maine Law,” nation’s first prohi¬ 
bition measure, passed, 1851/ Potato farming, 
fishing, lumbering and tourism lead economy, 
1970s 

Situated in the northeastern corner of the U.S., Maine 
is a land of rugged beauty, with deep, evergreen for¬ 
ests, more than 2200 sparkling lakes and some 3478 


i 


miles of intricate coastline—made up of coves, inlets, 
sandy beaches and islands—all of which lure hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of tourists each summer. 

Its history is long and colorful. Vikings may have 
touched its rocky shores some 900 years ago, and John 
CABOT may also have briefly landed here in 1498, But 
the first explorer known certainly to have set foot in 
the state was giovanni da verrazano in 1524, Late 
16th-century French and English fishermen knew its 
coasts, and ferdinando gorges established a short¬ 
lived colony at the mouth of the Kennebec River in 
1607. Permanent settlement did not take place until 
the 1620s, when Gorge.s and John Mason received 
joint title to the region and began several small settle¬ 
ments, including Portland (est„ 1623), now the state’s 
commercial center and largest city (1970 pop., 65,116), 
and Augusta (est., 1629), the state capital since 1832. 
In 1677 MASSACHUSETTS purchased the Gorges lands 
from his heirs and in 1691 incorporated Maine as part 
of Massachusetts. Between 1675 and 1763 the sparsely 
populated Maine frontier was ravaged by five Indian 
wars in which the French played a major role. 

During the revolutionary war the British razed 
Portland (1775) and tightly blockaded Maine’s ports, 
severely damaging its seafaring economy. Agitation 
for separation from Massachusetts began before the 
war’s end for many reasons, ranging from purely lo¬ 
gistical difficulties to the fact that most early Down 
Easters were democratic-republicans, while Mas¬ 
sachusetts was staunchly federalist, Maine was 
finally admitted to the Union as the 23rd state on 
March 15,1820, under the provisions of the Missouri 
compromise, Then followed two decades of tension 
over the border with Canada, a dispute which pro¬ 
duced the AROOSTOOK WAR (1839). The border prob¬ 
lem was finally resolved by the Webster-ashburton 
treaty (1842). Conservative and Democratic during 
its early decades-it passed the maine law, the na¬ 
tion’s first important prohibition measure, in 1851— 
the state Democratic Party was eventually torn by 
dissension over slavery. After 1856 Maine became 
solidly Republican, except for the period 1878-82, 
when a fusion of Greenback Party and Democratic 
candidates won temporary control of the state gov¬ 
ernment, The first meaningful break in that long his¬ 
tory of Republican regularity came in 1954, when 
Democrat Edmund S. Muskie was elected governor; 
four years later he became the first popularly elected 
Democratic senator in the state’s history, and since 
then the state has generally elected candidates of both 
parties to local office. 

With an area of 33,215 square miles and a popula¬ 
tion of just 993,663 (1970), Maine remains a state of 
rural values, town meetings and a pride in its pro¬ 
fessed “rugged individualism,” The traditional main¬ 
stays of the Maine economy are; agriculture (Maine 
ranks second to Idaho among the potato-producing 
states); fishing (particularlyTobstering, which in the 
early 1970s accounted for more than half the state’s 
$30 million fishing industry); lumbering and the 
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manufacture of a variety of products, ranging from 
shoes to ships. 

MAINE LAW {1851) 

Nation‘s first strong st(ite antiliquor law/ By 
1855, U other states hod similar laws/ Led to 
Frohihition,Amendment, 1919 

The TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT in the U.S, has deep 
roots going back to Colonial times, but it was not until 
the 1830s that moral suasion was first replaced by 
statewide legal strictures, Several New England states 
experimented with partial bans on “ardent spirits,” 
and in 1846 Maine passed the first state law banning 
the sale of alcohol except for medicinal and industrial 
purposes. In 1851, under the leadership of neal dow, 
the temperance forces obtained passage of the 
“Maine Law,” banning the manufacture as well as the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. The 1851 law was re¬ 
pealed in 1858 but was later reenacted and became a 
part of the state constitution in 1885. Following 
Maine’s lead, 13 states had passed similar laws by 
1855, forerunners of the 18th Amendment (1919), 
which brought prohibition to the entire nation. 
Maine’s law was repealed in 1934, following repeal of 
the 18 th Amendment. 

See Frank L Byrne; Prophet of Prohibition, Neal 
Dow and His Crusade. 

MAKEMIE, Tm (c. id55-c. 770S) 

Founded Presbyterian Church in America, 11%/ 
Imprisonedfor his religious nonconformity, 1707 

In 1706, braving harassment from Anglican oflicials, 
Francis Makemie, an Irish-born Presbyterian cler¬ 
gyman, welded scattered Scots-Irish congregations in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
into the first American presbytery and thereby laid the 
foundation for the future growth of his denomination 
in; the New World. Born about 1658 in County Done¬ 
gal, and trained at the University of Glasgow, Make¬ 
mie was ordained in 1682 and sent to America as a 
missionary. By 1707, however, he had been arrested 
for preaching on Long Island without a license and 
charged by Lord Cornbury, the governor of New 
York, with being a “Jack of all Trades, a Preacher, a 
Doctor of Physick, a Merchant, an Attorney... and, 
which is worst of all, a Disturber of Governments,” 
Makemie spent six weeks in prison. Although he was 
acquitted, and his case inspired the New York assem¬ 
bly to ease statutes requiring religious orthodoxy, he 
died in the winter of 1707-08 shortly after his release 
from prison. 

mmiMX{MalcoImLittk){1925-m5) 

Black nationalist leader/ Assassinated, 1965/ 
Author of Autobiography of Malcolm X, 1965 

While serving a prison term (1946-52) for burglary, 
Nebraska-born (1925) Malcolm Little came upon the 


writings of black Muslim leader Elijah muhammad. 
Muhammad’s words transformed Little’s life, inspir. 
ing him to a period of intensive self-examination and 
self-education from which he emerged an ardent 
black nationalist. On his release from prison, Little 
took the name Malcolm X and by the early 1960s was 
one of Muhammad’s most trusted aides, his fiery ora¬ 
tory having brought a tide of converts to the sect. By 
1963, however, Malcolm X had begun to express 
differences with his leader, who was cool to the bur¬ 
geoning civil RIGLITS MOVEMENT as Contrary to Black 
Muslim separatist principles. The following year the 
disciple openly split with Muhammad. He .still 
preached the need for racial pride but also called for 
revolutionary changes in the American economic and 
political system. While waiting to make a speech in an 
auditorium in New York City’s Harlem ghetto, Mal¬ 
colm X was struck down by assassins’ bullets on Feb, 
21,1965, his murderers members of the sect to which 
their victim had so recently adhered. After his death 
Malcolm’s life stoiy, as told by him in The Autobiog¬ 
raphy of Malcolm X (1965), became a handbook for 
black youth in search of Identity in a white-dominated 
society, 

MANASSAS, BATTLE OF (see Civil War) 
MANDATED TERRITORIES (see Trust Territory) 

MANHAHAN PROJECT 

Secret U.S. Government project that produced 

the first atomic bomb, 1945 

On the eve of world war ii a group of American sci¬ 
entists, thoroughly alarmed by the news that two 
German scientists had just succeeded in achieving 
atomic fission in uranium, asked albert einstein to 
write to President franklin d, roosevelt and urge 
the speedy authorization of a fission project in the 
U.S. Three years later the project became a reality, 
spurred by enrico fermi’s demonstration of the first 
controlled nuclear chain reaction in Chicago (De¬ 
cember, 1942). Thereafter all work on the develop¬ 
ment of the bomb was turned over to the Manhattan 
District of the Army Corps of Engineers under Brig. 
Gen, Leslie R. Groves. 

Headquartered in Washington, D,C„ the new 
Manhattan Project—whose ta.sk was to marshal sci- 
ence, industry and technology in order to produce the 
bomb as quickly and secretly as possible-soon had 
installations spread from coast to coast. Theoretical 
work was done at Columbia university and the uni¬ 
versities of Chicago and California. Small cities sud¬ 
denly sprang up at Oak Ridge, Tenn., and Hanford, 
Wash,, where huge plants for processing fissionable 
materials, uranium-235 (U-235) and plutonium-239 
(Pu-239), were secretly built. And, beginning in early 
1943j at the top-secret boomtown of Los Alamos, 
N.M., J. ROBERT OPPENHEIMER led the eminent scien¬ 
tists who actually designed and built the bomb. 


On July 16, 1945, at Alamogordo, N.M,, the first 
atomic test (dubbed Project Trinity) took place shortly 
before dawn. The detonation of the Pu-239 bomb sent 
a fireball about a mile in diameter nearly eight miles 
up into the air, with a blinding flash of light visible 200 
miles away, An ominous mushroom cloud quickly 
followed. The public was told that the blast was a 
munitions accident. 

The news of success reached President harry s. 
TRUMAN in time for the potsdam conference later 
that month and prompted an Allied surrender ulti¬ 
matum to Japan, which was refused. On Aug. 6 the 
U.S. dropped a U-235 bomb on Hiroshima, which 
killed or maimed tens of thousands of Japanese. The 
news shocked the world, but only after a Pu-239 bomb 
was dropped on Nagasaki (Aug. 9) did Japan surren¬ 
der, The carefully guarded Manhattan Project had 
spent some $2 billion and employed 125,000 people to 
create these awesome weapons. The project was ter¬ 
minated in 1946, when control of atomic energy 
development passed to the newly formed atomic en¬ 
ergy commission. 

See Robert Jungk: Brighter Than A Thousand Suns. 

MANIFEST DESTINY 

Popular 19th-century slogan implying America’s 
duty to pursue territorial expansion/ Entered 
American language after u.se by editor John 
O’Sullivan, 1845, to urge annexation of Tex. 

No nation on earth, wrote Democratic Review editor 
JOHN L. o’ SULLIVAN in the surnmer of 1845, should be 
allowed to interfere with America’s “manifest destiny 
to overspread the continent allotted by Providence for 
the free developrnent of our yearly multiplying mil¬ 
lions.” He was writing to urge swift annexation of 
TEXAS; later in the year he used the argument to justify 
the occupation of Oregon, The phrase “manifest 
destiny” soon entered the common language as a ral¬ 
lying cry for those who believed America had a sacred 
duty to expand her territory in order to provide room 
for her fast-rising population, and new fields of con¬ 
quest for her natural dynamism and allegedly supe¬ 
rior political system. Originally a Democratic slogan, 
it was later snapped up by Republicans, who used it 
to justify the purchase of Alaska, annexation of 
HAWAII, U.S. entry into the spanish-american war 
and retention of the Philippines after that war. 

MANILA BAY, BATTLE OF (see A/mm/i- 
Amerkan War) 

Mkm, Horace {1796-1859) 

Educator/ Est. modern public school system in 
■ Mass, that became model for nation/ U.S, con¬ 
gressman, 1849-55/-President, Antioch College, 
1855-59 

As secretary of Massachusetts’ newly created board of 
education (1837-48), Horace Mann argued and 


pleaded so well for the cause of public education that 
he established a school system other states both en¬ 
vied and emulated. Born in Franklin, Mass. (1796), 
Mann was graduated from brown university (1819) 
and was admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 1823, 
He soon won election to the state legislature, serving 
from 1827 to 1837, when he undertook the job of im¬ 
proving the state’s understaffed and underfinanced 
locally controlled educational system. Mann traveled 
up and down the state, pleading with local boards for 
increased funds, running county educational confer¬ 
ences and aiding the establishment of state normal 
schools for training teachers, the first in the nation, 
Mann’s successes were publicized in a dozen annual 
reports, which influenced school boards far beyond 
the borders of his state, and he was perhaps more re¬ 
sponsible than any other person of his era for driving 
home the need for an educated citizenry as essential 
to a democracy. After resigning his education post, 
Mann served in the U.S. House of Representatives 
(1849-53) as a whig. His last years (1853-59) were 
spent as president of Antioch College in Ohio. 

See Jonathan Messerli: Horace Mann, a Biography, 

MANN ACT {1910) . 

Prohibitedinterstate transportation of women for 

immoral purposes 

In 1885 Great Britain passed a Criminal' Law 
Amendment Act in an effort to eliminate the white- 
slave traffic and thereby curb prostitution. In the 
U.S, a similar law, the Mann Act (sometimes called 
the White Slave,Trafiic Act), was passed in 1910 “Fur¬ 
ther to Regulate Interstate and Foreign Commerce by 
Prohibiting the Transportation Therein for Immoral 
Purposes of Women and Girls,” The act is named for 
its author, James Robert Mann, a Republican con¬ 
gressman from Illinois, Within two years after its pas¬ 
sage, 45 states had followed the Federal precedent, 
employing their police powers to prohibit third par¬ 
ties from profiting from prostitution and to penalize 
procurers. The Mann Act was notable as an early in¬ 
stance of Federal involvenlent in the nation’s, social 
conditions. 

MANN-ELKINS ACT (iPiO) 

Strengthened Interslate Commerce Commission 

{ICQ control over railroad rates/ Expanded 

Federal authority to regulate telephone,/tele¬ 
graph industries 

Before passage of the Mann-Elkins Act of 1910, rail¬ 
road rates were stiil only loosely regulated by the in¬ 
terstate .commerce commission; the commission 
was powerless to act against railroads unless it first 
received a formal shipper’s complaint. And the bur¬ 
geoning, muitimillion-dollar communications indus¬ 
try was completely unregulated, The new bilVbacked 
by President william Howard taft and cosponsored 
by West Virginia Sen. Stephen b, elkins and Illinois 
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Congressman James Robert Mann (also the author of 
the MANN act), put teeth in the 1906 hepburn act, 
TELEPHONE and telegraph companies were placed 
under ICC jurisdiction, and the commission was em¬ 
powered to act on its own initiative in railroad rate 
cases. The ICC was authorized to suspend a line’s rate 
increases for as long as 10 months while investigating 
their fairness, and to prevent carriers from charging 
more for a short haul than for a long one. Regulation 
of telephone and telegraph companies was trans¬ 
ferred, in 1934, to the federal communications 

COMMISSION. 

MAPP V. OHIO [1961) 

Landmark decision in which U.S. Supreme 

Court first extended protection of Bill of Rights 

to defendants in state courts 

In 1957 police broke into Miss Doll Ree Mapp’s home 
in Cleveland without a search warrant, manhandled 
her and ransacked the premises searching for a fugi¬ 
tive and evidence of gambling activities, Neither the 
fugitive nor the gambling paraphernalia were found, 
but the officers did discover some obscene literature 
and drawings, for possession of which Miss Mapp was 
convicted. When the case of Mapp v. Ohio reached the 
U.S, Supreme Court in 1961, the justices upset Miss 
Mapp’s conviction because it was based on evidence 
seized in violation of the Fourth Amendment’s re¬ 
quirement of a search warrant, (See constitutional 
AMENDMENTS.) More important, the court declared 
that the Fourth Amendment’s protection of the right 
of privacy was binding on the states through the due 
process clause of the 14th Amendment. In delivering 
this landmark decision, holding that the state courts 
could not do something that the Federal courts had 
long been forbidden to do, Justice tom Clark said: 
“There is no war between the Constitution and com¬ 
mon sense,” , 

MARBURY V. MADISON [1803) 

Decision that firmly established Supreme Court’s 

right of judicial review over Federal legislation 

In March, 1801, during the very last hours of his Ad¬ 
ministration, President John adams appointed nu¬ 
merous loyal federalists to judgeships. His intention 
was to reward trusted party workers with secure posi¬ 
tions from which they could affect the policies of the 
incoming democratic-republican Administration 
of THOMAS JEFFERSON, Owing to bureaucratic delay, 
the signed and sealed commission of one of these ap¬ 
pointees, William Marbury, was not delivered, and 
after Jefferson took office, he ordered his Secretary of 
State, JAMES MADISON, to withhold the paper. To 
secure his job Marbury appealed to the supreme 
COURT for a writ of mandamus to force Madison 
to convey the commission, Marbury was entitled to do 
this under the provisions of the judiciary ACT of 
1789, In 1803 the court unanimously decided that 


Madison had no right to withhold the commission, 
but in an opinion fraught with meaning for the future, 
Chief Justice john marshall denied the request for 
a writ. Holding that the portion of the 1789 law 
authorizing the court to issue the writ was “repugnant 
to the Constitution,” he declared that provision void. 
Thus the Supreme Court asserted its power of judi¬ 
cial REVIEW over acts of Congress, a power that has 
greatly influenced the social and economic hi,slory of 
the nation. Several years later the Supreme Court ex¬ 
tended the principle of judicial review to acts of slate 
legislatures (see Fletcher v, peck) and then to slate 
court decisions (see cohens v, Virginia). 

MARCIANO, Rocky [Rocco Francis Marchegimo) 
[1923-1969) 

World heavyweight boxing champion, 1952-%/ 

Undefeated in professional ring 

Nicknamed the “Brockton Blockbuster” because of 
his brawling style of fighting, Brockton, Mass,-born 
Rocky Marciano battled his way to the heavyweight 
championship of the world on Sept, 23, 1952, by 
knocking out the titleholder, veteran “Jersey Joe” 
Walcott, in the 13th round. The previous year Marci¬ 
ano had crushed the comeback attempt of aging 
former champion joe louls with a knockout in the 
eighth round, Marciano won all of his 49 professional 
fights, 43 by knockouts, He held the heavyweight title 
from 1952 to 1956 and defended it six limes, retiring 
undefeated. Born Rocco Francis Marchegiano in 
1923, Marciano was killed (1969) in an airplane acci¬ 
dent in Iowa. 

MARCY, William Learned [1786-1857) 

Politician and statesman/ Championed spoils 

system/New York governor, 1833-39/ Secreltiry 

of War, 1845-49/ U, S. Secretary of State, 1853- 

57/ Negotiated Gadsden Purchase, 1853 

“To the victor belong the spoils of the enemyWith 
those words, uttered in the Senate in 1832 in defense 
of partisan patronage policies, William Marcy be¬ 
came forever identified with the spoils system, whose 
name he coined, Under the system, government jobs 
at all levels, down to the most minor positions, were 
used to reward members of the party in office, Marcy 
was, in fact, a canny politician, but he was alsoa far- 
,sighted statesman, Born at Southbridge, Mass., in 
1786, lie was admitted to the bar in New York in 1811 
and then plunged into New York Democratic politics, 
rising swiftly from state comptroller (1823-29)10 U.S. 
.senator (1831-33) to three-term governor of New 
York (1833~39), With martin van buren he founded 
and ran the albany regency (1820-48), America’s 
first modern state political machine. He served as an 
able Secretary of War (1845-49) during the Mexican 
WAR and reached the crest of his career as Secretary 
of State (1853-57) under President franklin pierce. 
As head of the Mate Department, Marcy Mfully 


thwarted those who wished to annex Cuba (see os- 
tend manifesto) and obtained ratification of no less 
than 24 treaties, including the important gadsden 
purchase (1853) from Mexico. He died in 1857. 
SeelvorD. Spencer: The Victor and the Spoils: A Life 
of William L. Marcy, 

mm, John cheri [1872-1953) 

Artist/ Best known for his watercolors of New 
York skyline and Maine coast 

Artist John Marin once succinctly characterized his 
owji painting: “These works are meant as constructed 
expressions of the inner senses.” His explosive, bril¬ 
liantly colorful landscape impressions—notably of 
the Manhattan skyline and the rocky coast of Maine— 
were hailed as the finest watercolors since winslow 
homer’s and the most important American painting 
of the generation that followed james mcneill whis¬ 
tler. Born at Rutherford, N, J,, in 1872, Marin studied 
art at the Pennsylvania academy of fine arts and 
at New York’s Art Students League. At first a skilled 
formalist etcher, in the style of Whistler, he studied 
abroad in the first decade of the 20th century and was 
introduced to the modern movement by photogra¬ 
pher and gallery-owner Alfred stieglitz. Strongly 
influenced .by Russian abstractionist Wassily Kan¬ 
dinsky, Marin spent the last 40 years of his life seeking 
to capture the excitement of the American scene in his 
dynamic, calligraphic style. He died at Addison, Me., 
in 1953. As a painter of seascapes Marin continued an 
early American tradition, while as a modernist he in¬ 
fluenced the abstract expressionists who reached their 
maturity in the 1950s, (See art.) 

MARINE CORPS, U.S. 

Military service now, responsible for combined 
sea, land and air warfare under Navy Depart¬ 
ment/ Organiied by Continental Congress, 

1775/Madepermanent branch of Navy, 1798/ 
Fought in all U.S. wars/ Its amphibious opera¬ 
tions instrumental in Allied victory in Pacific in 
W.W.II 

A specially trained branch of the armed forces used in 
sea, land and air operations, the U.S. Marine Corps 
traces its origins to Nov, 10,1775, when the conti¬ 
nental congress voted that “two Battalions of Ma¬ 
rines be raised,” These first Marines, skilled riflemen, 
were trained to pick off enemy sailors during battles 
between , warships on the open sea. They were called 
“Leathernecks” for the leather collars they wore for 
protection, in hand-to-hand combat, Twenty-three 
years later, when the young nation was fighting spo¬ 
radic sea battles with the French (see France, unde¬ 
clared WAR with), Congress set up the present-day 
corps as part of the Navy, 

The corps remains under the department of the 
navy and is commanded by a four-star general who 
^sits on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. (See defense, de¬ 


partment OF.) Smaller than the Army, Navy or Air 
Force, the corps prides itself on its dedication, fighting 
spirit and combat-readiness. Marines have fought in 
all U.S, wars andhave frequently been among the first 
to go into battle. Such history is celebrated in the 
“Marine Hymn,” which conjures up Marine heroism 
“From the halls of Montezuma (see Mexican war)/ 
to the shores of Tripoli” (see barb ary wars). But the 
corps’ special characteristics have also made it an 
ideal unit for the restoration of order in troubled 
areas, and Presidents have dispatched the Marines to 
intervene in China (see boxer rebellion), Nicara¬ 
gua, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

The modern Marine Corps began to take shape 
after the Spanish-American war, when the evolution 
of its present-day assault tactics began, In world war 
I a Marine brigade served in the 2nd Division and 
fought at Belleau Wood, Soissons, St. Mlbiel and in 
the Argonne, In 1921 the Marines began developing 
the amphibious landing techniques and later the tac¬ 
tical air-support forces that during world war ii 
helped them battle their way onto the bloody beaches 
of such Japanese-held Pacific islands as Guadalcanal, 
Tarawa, Guam and Two Jima. The corps also fought 

in the KOREAN and VIETNAM WARS., 

UmON,Francis [c. 1732-1795) 

Patriot officer in Revolutionary War/Led guer¬ 
rilla actions against British in S.C. 

Cursed as the “Swamp Fox” by his frustrated British 
pursuer, Lt. Col. Banastre Tarleton, revolutionary 
WAR Gen. Francis Marion, after the British capture, of 
Charleston, S.C., in May, 1780, took to the swamps 
and assembled a hard-riding band of guerrillas who 
harassed British and Tory supply, lines and outposts. 
As a brigadier general of militia, Marion later com¬ 
manded troops from North and South Carolina at the 
climactic battle of Eutaw Springs in September, 1781, 

Born in South Carolina about 1732, Marion joined 
the militia as a captain in 1775 and took part in opera¬ 
tions that drove the royal governor from South Caro¬ 
lina. Attaining the rank of lieutenant colonel, be led 
his regiment in a courageous but unsuccessful assault 
on Savannah, Ga,, in 1779. After the war he served in 
the state senate (1782-90), where he opposed harsh 
treatment of the defeated Tories, Marion died in 1795. 
See Robert D. Bass: Swamp Fox: The Life and Cam¬ 
paigns of General Francis Marion. 

UAMEm, Edwin [Charles Edwin) [1852-1940) 

Poet/ Best remembered for “The Man with the 

Hoe,” 1899, protesting exploitation of workers ; 

“Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face, 

And on his back the burden of the world_”, 

Thus begins Edwin Markham’s celebrated poem 
“The Man with the Hoe,” published in the San Fran- 
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cisco Examiner in 1899. Inspired by Jean Francois 
Millet’s painting of the same name and making the 
weary French peasant a symbol of the exploited in¬ 
ternational working classes, the poem meshed so well 
with popular sentiment at the time that it was trans¬ 
lated into 40 languages, reprinted in almost every U.S. 
newspaper and made the subject’ of much editorial 
comment. Born in Oregon City, Ore., in 1852, Mark¬ 
ham was a California schoolteacher as well as a poet. 
His Lincoln, and Other Poems (1901) also won a wide 
readership. He wrote increasingly sentimental verse 
throughout his life, but none of it ever equaled in 
popularity the work that had made him famous. He 
died at Staten Island, N.Y., in 1940. 

MARNE, SECOND BATTLE OF (see World 
War!) 

mmqmm, Jacques im7~i675) 

. French Jesuit missionary who explored Missis¬ 
sippi River with Louis Jolliet, 1673 

A JESUIT missionary to the Indians, Father Jacques 
Marquette was also one of America’s great explorers. 
Born in France in 1637, he was sent by his order to 
Quebec in 1666. In 1672 the trader louis jolliet ar¬ 
rived at St. Ignace, the mission Marquette had 
founded on the Straits of Mackinac, with a request 
from the governor of new France that the priest join 
him in a search for the rumored “great river named 
the Messippi.” (See Mississippi river,) Setting out in 
May, 1673, with five companions in two bark canoes, 
they made their way to the great river and then pad- 
died downstream for a month, reaching the con¬ 
fluence uf the ARKANSAS RIVER and the Mississippi. 
There the Frenchmen learned from the Indians that 
the Mississippi emptied into the gulf of Mexico and 
that the Spanish had established settlements farther 
south on the river. Rather than continue further and 
risk falling into Spanish hands, they returned home. 
Exhausted by the arduous four-month, 2500-mile 
journey, Marquette fell ill and never fully recovered. 
Blit on his return to French territory, he continued 
preaching until his death near present-day Ludington, 
Mich., in 1675, ■- 

See Timothy SeverinrExphim of the Mississippi. 

MARSH, George Perkins (1801-1882) 

Lawyer) diplomat, scholar, pioneer conserva¬ 
tionist/ Author ofU&nmdFla.{\ixe, 1864/ Min¬ 
ister to Turkey 1849-53: Italy, 1861-82 

A wide-ranging, multi-faceted genius, George P, 
Marsh reahzed as early as the mid-19th century—long 
before the birth of the modern ecology movement— 
that man and nature are intricately interlocked and 
that through dedication and planning, barren and ex¬ 
hausted regions, might be reclaimed. His most cele¬ 
brated work, Man and Nature, or Physical Geography 
as Modified by Human Action (1864), was later recog¬ 


nized as the wellspring of the conservation move¬ 
ment, The book represented only a fragment of 
Marsh’s remarkable career. Born at Woodstock, V(„ 
in 1801, and educated at Dartmouth, he .spoke 20 
languages, wrote on linguistics, was an internationally 
recognized authority on Scandinavian literature and 
languages, and practiced law in Burlington, Vt. He 
also had a long political career, serving as a Whig in 
the U.S, House of Representatives (1843-49), minister 
to Turkey (1849-53) and minister to Italy (1861-82). 
He died near Florence in 1882, 

Nimn, James (1794-1842) 

Philosopher and educational reformer/, His writ¬ 
ings strongly irifluenced the Transcendentalisl 

Movement 

Earnestly seeking a faith that would “satisfy the heart 
as well as the head,’’ James Marsh populaiizedJhe 
theology of English author Samuel Taylor Coleridge 
in the U.S. by writing a perceptive introduction to 
WAids to Reflection {\i29) for the American edition. 
Marsh’s work was instrumental in inspiring the school 
of transcendentalism, 

Bornon afarm near Hartford, Vt,, in 1794, educated 
at DARTMOUTH and trained as congregationalist 
minister, he served from 1826 until 1833 as the inno¬ 
vative president of the University of Vermont, He 
gave students considerable freedom to follow their 
own interests, offered greater opportunity for per¬ 
sonal contact with the faculty than was then custom¬ 
ary, rendered discipline less repressive and made the 
entrance requirements more flexible—reforms soon 
widely adopted elsewhere, He died in 1842.'.'. 

See Ronald V Wells: Three Christian Transcenden- 
talists. 

MARSH, Ot/miel Charles (1831-1899) 

19th-centiiry pioneer paleontologist/Discovered 

approx. 500 fossil species/ Research supported 

theory of evolution 

During his distinguished career, pioneer paleontolo¬ 
gist Othniel Marsh discovered some 500 species of 
fossil animals (including 80 previously unknowi 
forms of dinosaur), 34 new genera, some 64 new fam¬ 
ilies and about 20 new orders, while amassing the 
world’s largest collection of fossil remains. His discov¬ 
eries, particularly of fossil birds with reptilian teeth 
and the tiny ancestors of the modern horse, provided 
solid support for Charles Darwin’s theoty of evolu¬ 
tion, Born at Lockport, N, Y., in 1831, and educated at 
YALE and in Germany, Marsh accepted appointment 
to the nation’s first chair of paleontology at Yale in 
1866, He taught there and supervised annual expedi¬ 
tions to the Western fossil fields until his death in 
1899. His vast collection is housed in New York’s 
American Museum of Natural Histoiy and at Yale’s 
Peabody Museum. It is largely because of bis meticu¬ 
lous work that museums are now able to present fully 


reconstructed skeletons of the long-extinct giants that 
roamed the continent eons before the coming of man. 
See Charles Schuchert and Clara M. Levene: 0, C. 
Marsh, Pioneer in Paleontology, 

MARSH, Reginald (1898-1954) 

Artist/ Chronicled New York life in paintings, 
illustrations and prints 

Sometimes called “the Hogarth of New York,” artist 
Reginald Marsh celebrated that city’s rich and color¬ 
ful daily life in scores of paintings and prints and in 
illustrations for such diverse publications as The New 
Yorker, Vanity Fair and the Daily News, Born (1898) 
in France of American artist parents, Marsh gradu¬ 
ated from YALE in 1920, then studied at the Art Stu¬ 
dents League, in New York City, with John french 
SLOAN and other members of the Ashcan school. 
Much of his early work was devoted to social protest 
and political commentary, but his art grew increas¬ 
ingly universal as time went on. Burlesque queens and 
Bowery bums were among his favorite subjects. But 
perhaps his most memorable works were a series of 
teeming, exuberant beach scenes made at Coney Is¬ 
land where, he said, he discovered “crowds of people 
in all positions without’clothing, moving—like the 
great compositions of Michelangelo, and Rubens,” 
Marsh died at Bennington, Vt, in 1954, 

MARSHALL, George Catlett(1880-1959) 

: Soldier, statesman/ Chief of staff during W.W., 
11,1939-45/ Presidential envoy to China, 1945- 
47/ Author of Marshall Plan as Secretary of 
State, 1947-49/ Secretary of Defense, 1950-51/ 
Won Nobel Peace Prize, 1953 , ' , , , 

As an architect of Allied victory in world war ii and 
author of the marshall plan that rebuilt postwar 
Europe, George Catlett Marshall uniquely combined 
the qualities of soldier and statesman. Born at Union- 
town, Pa., in 1880, his Army career was long on the 
takeoff. Peacetime promotions in the military are 
always slow, but Marshall had an additional handi¬ 
cap: He was a graduate of Virginia Military Institute 
(class of 1901) instead of the more prestigious west 
POINT, Despite his obvious talent for military the¬ 
ory and tactics, it was not until the final year of world 
war I, while serving as a staff officer forthe American 
1st Army in France, that Marshall achieved the tem¬ 
porary rank of colonel. And in the years after World 
War I, Marshall’s name was repeatedly passed over 
for promotion as he served in minor military posts 
from China to Georgia. , , ^ ,, 

Hard work and outstanding ability were mot ulti¬ 
mately to be denied, however,,and the, lean,,sandy- 
haired Marshall was promoted to brigadier general in 
1936 and shortly thereafter becaipe, dqputy chief of 
staff. His tact, intelligence and ability to command 
without alienating his Subordinates cadght the eye of 
President FRANKLiND. RobsEVELTWho appointed him 


chief of staff in September, 1939, just as World War 
II broke out in Europe. The principal organizer of the 
U.S. war effort, Marshall was responsible for building 
a force that eventually numbered 10 million men. His 
wish to command personally the 1944 D-day landing 
he had planned was thwarted by Roosevelt’s determi¬ 
nation to keep his key military adviser at his side, but 
later in the year the President paid tribute to Mar¬ 
shall’s crucial wartime role by promoting him to Gen¬ 
eral of the Army, the Army’s newly created top rank. 
Following the defeat of the Axis powers in 1945, 
Marshall stepped down as chief of staff. 

No sooner had he retired to Virginia, however, than 
the new U.S. President, harry s. truman, assigned 
him as special envoy to China, with the hopeless task 
of mediating the Communist-Nationalist civil war. 
More than a year of effort proved fruitless, and in 
1947 Marshall returned home to assume the post of 
Secretary of State. In this role he proposed the mar¬ 
shall PLAN, an achievement for which he won the 
1953 Nobel Peace Prize, After resigning as Secretaiy 
of State in 1949, Marshall served for a year (1950-51) 
as Secretary of Defense during the Korean war be¬ 
fore retiring permanently from public life. He died at 
Washington, D.C,, in 1959. 

See Forrest C. Pogue: George C, Marshall (3 vols.), 

MARSHALL, (7755-7535), 

Chief Justice of U.S., 1801-35/ Dominated Su¬ 
preme Court and established such principles as 
judicial review and ’Hmpliedpowers”of Congress 
under Constiiution/ Leading Virginia Federal¬ 
ist/Secretary of State, 1800-01 

John Marshall was not among the authors of the u.s. 
CONSTITUTION, but lus numerous opinions interpret¬ 
ing that document were almost as powerful an in¬ 
fluence on the course of American history as was the 
charter itself. During his 34 years as Chief Justice 
(1801-35), Marshall dominated the u.s, supreme 
COURT as no jurist has since; He used all his great 
powers of persuasion to discourage dissenting opin¬ 
ions which, he felt, diluted the court’s'prestige, and he 
wrote almost half the court’s 1100 majority opinions, 
relieving his colleagues of this drudgery while estab¬ 
lishing his own viewpoint as tlie precedent for much 
of American constitutional law. - 
Born on the western frontier of Virginia in 1755, the 
oldest of 15 children, Marshall obtained scant formal 
education as a child but read widely. During the rev¬ 
olutionary WAR he joined the Virginia militia 
(1775), rose to a captaincy and saw action up and 
down the Atlantic coast—an experience, he later said, 
that transformed him from a Virginian into an Amer¬ 
ican. In 1780 Marshall, while awaiting a new com- 
nlandi studied law at the college of william and 
mart. After being mustered out of the Army in 1781, 
he was elected to the Virginia assembly and opened 
a law practice in Richmond. While serving as a legis¬ 
lator he led the pro-Constitution forces in the assem- 
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bly and successfully used his influence to secure the 
state’s ratification in 1788. Determined to maintain his 
prosperous law practice, Marshall turned down an 
ofi'er to become U,S, Attorney General under Presi¬ 
dent GEORGE WASHINGTON, but in 1797 President 
JOHN ADAMS prevailed upon him to help in what 
proved to be unsuccessful negotiations with France. 
(See XYZ AFFAIR.) In 1799 Marshall was elected to the 
U.S. Congress, butservedonlyayear before accepting 
appointment as Secretary of State. In 1801 Adams ap¬ 
pointed him Chief Justice of the U.S. 

Though Marshall was a convinced Federalist (see 
FEDERALIST PARTY), it was his lot to serve as Chief 
Justice under five successive Presidents of opposing 
parties, from his distant cousin thomas jefferson to 
the crusty Andrew jackson. It was in such unprom¬ 
ising politicai soil that Marshall managed, through 
hard work and adroit maneuvering, to carry the day 
for some of the most cherished principles of his mori¬ 
bund party. His landmark constitutional decisions 
resulted in the strengthening of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment at the expense of the states and in the accretion 
of power to the Federal judiciary. Iumarbury v. mad- 
ISON (1803), Marshall first asserted the power of the 
Supreme Court to review acts of Congress and to de¬ 
clare them void if they violated the Constitution. 
Similarly, in fletcher v. peck (1810) and cohens v. 
VIRGINIA (1821), this power of judicial review was 
extended to actions of state legislatures and courts. In 
gibbons v. OGDEN (1824), Marshall established Con¬ 
gress’ power under the commerce clause to prevent 
states from granting monopolies to private compa¬ 
nies, and in MCCULLOCH v. MARYLAND (1819), Federal 
power was again greatly enhanced by Marshall’s 
opinion that the Constitution contained implied 
POWERS that Congress could use to establish such in¬ 
stitutions as the BANK OF the united states. In this 
way the primacy of Federal law was reaffirmed even 
in areas where specific constitutional sanction was 
lacking. 

Through decisions such as, these, Marshall, who 
died in office in 1835, left an indelible mark not only 
upon the Supreme Court and the judicial system but 
upon the shape of American society as well. 

See Albert Beveridge: The Life of John Marshall and 
David G. Loth: Chief Justice John Marshall and The 
Growth of the Republic. 

mRSMll, Thomas Riley (1854-1925) ■ 

Vice President under President Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, 1913-1921/ Governor of Ini, 1908-12 

No Vice President ever faced a more potentially ex¬ 
plosive situation than Thomas R, Marshall during the 
long illness of his chief, woodrow Wilson, and few 
could have handled it with better grace. Born in 1854 
at North Manchester, Ind., Marshall graduated from 
Wabash College and practiced law for 33 years before 
entering politics, An able, progressive Democratic 
governor of Indiana (1908--12), he was chosen to bal¬ 


ance the 1912 ticket headed by New Jersey Governor 
Wilson, an Easterner. Short, slight, dapper and invar¬ 
iably good-humored, Marshall, with few duties to 
perform, exercised his celebrated wit on the lucrative 
lecture circuit, His best-known remark came during 
an interminable Senate wrangle over national priori¬ 
ties: “What this country need.s,” he said, “is a good 
five-cent cigar.” 

In 1917 Marshall, reelected with Wilson the pre¬ 
vious November, became the first Vice President to 
succeed himself since john c. calhoun. In the early 
autumn of 1919, Wilson was felled by a severe stroke 
and for more than a year was only sporadically able 
to fulfill his duties, The facts of hi,s condition were 
kept from the country by Mrs, Wilson and a few close 
aides. Efforts were made to have Wilson declared in¬ 
capacitated, but Marshall refused to have anything to 
do with them. Fearing he would be attacked as a 
"usurper,” he contented himself with acting as the 
President’s ceremonial stand-in, He retired to Indiana 
in 1921 and died four years later, 

MARSHALL, r/iM/'good(/.W- ) 

First black justice on Supreme Court, 1967- j 
First black solicitor general, 1965-(fl/ As allor- 
ney argued successfully before Supreme Court 
for school desegregation, 1954 

When Baltimore-born (1908) Thurgood Marshall be¬ 
came the first black appointee to the u.s, supreme 
COURT in 1967, he was no stranger to his fellow mem¬ 
bers of the high bench. In 23 years (1938-61) as a civil 
rights attorney for the national a.ssociation for 
THE advancement OF COLORED PEOPLE, Marshall ar¬ 
gued numerous cases before the Supreme Court and 
won an impressive string of victories, including fran¬ 
chise rights for Negroes in Texas primaries and an end 
both to segregated seating on interstate buses and to 
state enforcement of restrictive housing covenanls 
that barred blacks. In 1954, arguing for the plantiffs in 
brown v. board of EDUCATION OF TOPEKA, Marshall 
won his most important triumph when the Supreme 
Court agreed with his contention that public school 
segregation was unconstitutional, thus reversing the 
PLESSY V. FERGUSON ruling of 1896, Marshall look his 
law degree at Howard university (1933) and served 
as ajudge of the U.S, Court of Appeals (1961-65)aiid 
as the nation’s first Negro solicitor general (1965-67) 
before President lyndon b, Johnson appointed him 
an associate justice on the Jiigh court. 

MARSHALL PLAN 

Postwar aid program for devastated Europe, pro -, 
posed by U.S, Secretary of State George Mar¬ 
shall, 1947/ Joint U.S,-European efforts, md 
p3.5billion in U.S, funds rebuilt Western Euro¬ 
pean economies, 1948-52 

As the guns of world war ii fell silent over Europe, 
the economies of many of the victors and vanquished 


alike lay in ruins, worldwide economic and commer¬ 
cial patterns were disrupted and prostrate Western 
Europe seemed ripe for the extension of Communist 
influence. American leaders soon realized Europe was 
too battered, both physically and psychologically, to 
undertake any successful reconstruction on its own. In 
June, 1947, therefore, the U.S, conceived a program 
to ease Europe’s plight. Speaking at commencement 
exercises at harvard, U.S. Secretary of State george 
c. marshall offered a massive infusion of aid not 
only to wartime allies but to former enemies as well, 
provided only that the European nations could agree 
“as to the requirements of the situation and the part 
those countries themselves will take,” 

The Soviet-bloc nations denounced the Marshall 
Plan, but Britain, France, West Germany and 15 other 
nations greeted the proposals enthusiastically. They 
agreed to form an Organization for European Eco¬ 
nomic Cooperation (OEEC) to coordinate their plan¬ 
ning, and in April, 1948, the U.S, Congress authorized 
funds and set up the Economic Cooperation Admin¬ 
istration (ECA) to handle their disbursement. Joint 
efforts subsequently included the supply of food and 
consumer goods to Europe, the rebuilding of Euro¬ 
pean industry and agriculture, monetary planning 
and trade-barrier adjustments, Between 1948 and 
1952 the U.S. pumped some $ 13.5 billion into Europe, 
with Britain and France receiving the largest share. 
The results were spectacular, By 1952 European in¬ 
dustrial production was up some 200 percent over 
1938. And from the solid base built with American 
funds. Western Europe catapulted to unprecedented 
prosperity and a new economic unity, “The Marshall 
Plan should be considered an act of unprecedented 
statesmanship,” said Jean Monnet, an architect of 
the European Common Market. “The U,S. took 
the essential initiative, and Europe reacted effectively. 
The world has been a better world because of this.” 
See Harry B, Price: The Marshall Plan and Its 
Meaning. 

MARTIN V. HUNTER’S LESSEE (1816) 

U.S, Supreme Court asserted its power of review 
over state courts in decisions involving constitu¬ 
tional ciue.stions or Federal treaties 

By 1816 the Virginia court of appeals had twice 
affirmed the state’s right to confiscate British-owned 
lands in Virginia despite the fact that jay’s treaty 
(1795), signed by the Federal Government and Brit¬ 
ain, protected such property from expropriation. The 
case on which the Virginia court had ruled, Martin v. 
Hunter’s Lessee, named one Denny Martin—who had 
sold lands he claimed by inheritance from a British 
landholder to a syndicate headed by the brother of 
Chief Justice john marshall— and one David Hun¬ 
ter—who received these same lands as a grant from 
the state after their expropriation. 

The Virginia court held that its decision must stand 
on the grounds that the state and Federal govern¬ 


ments are equals, neither possessing the power to 
overrule the other. Although Marshall disqualified 
himself from participating on the high court’s delib¬ 
erations in the case, Justice Joseph story’s 1816 opin¬ 
ion was widely assumed to reflect Marshall’s thinking, 
In reversing the Virginia decision for the second time, 
Story held that the Supreme Court derives its author¬ 
ity from the people of the U.S,, not the states. Since 
there is but one constitution of the U.S,, his opinion 
maintained, there can be only one tribunal with the 
authority to interpret the Constitution in a way that 
applies uniformly throughout the nation. The issue of 
the Supreme Court’s primacy over state courts on 
constitutional issues was again raised in cohens v, 
VIRGINIA (1821), with the same result. 

MARX BROTHERS 

Comedy team/ Popular in vaudeville and films in 
second quarter of 20th century 

In one Marx Brothers movie, a man is about to sign 
an official document, Someone says, “Get the seal,” 
and a moment later Harpo Marx drags in a live seal, 
That slapstick scene, if flat in the retelling, is somehow 
hilarious on the screen, and typifies the zany routines 
that made the Marx Brothers America’s best-loved 
comedy team during the 1930s. The members of the 
trio were Groucho (Julius) Marx (1895- ), who 
specialized in verbal horseplay and always sported a 
cigar, a false moustache and a spectacular leer; Harpo 
(Adolph Arthur) Marx (1893-1964), a normally volu¬ 
ble man who played a childlike, popeyed mute, 
equally fond of playing his harp and pursuing pretty 
girls, and Chico (Leonard) Marx (1891-1961), who 
wisecracked, played the piano and, for reasons best 
known to himself, spoke, in an assumed Italian accent. 
One other brother, Gummo (Milton), appeared with 
the group in its early days but left before it won na¬ 
tional fame. Still another brother, Zeppo (Herbert), 
played with the Marx.team on stage and in several 
of the early movies. The Marx Brothers were all born 
in New York City and got their start in vaudeville, 
where they perfected the frenzied style that made 
such films as Coconuts/ 1929) and A Night.at the Opera 
(1935) classics of comedy, 

MARYLAND, STATE OF 

Seventh .state to ratify U.S. Constilution, 1788/ 
Area, 10,577 sq. mi./ Pop., 3,922,399 (1970)/ 
Capital, Annapolis; largest city, Baltimore, pop., 
905,759 (1970)/ First English settlement at St, 
Mary’s, 1634/ Religious toleration proclaimed, 
1649/ Focus of crucial fighting during War of 
1812/ Baltimore placed under Union military ." 
occupation to quell secessionists, 1861/ Leading 
products: processed foods, chemicals, metals, 
fish, shellfish, tobacco, corn, poultry 

On the day of his death in 1632, george calvert, 
FIRST LORD BALTIMORE, a wealthy Roman Catholic, 




MASON, George 
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received proprietary rights to, the Maryland region 
from King Charles I, Calvert’s son cecilius calvert, 
therefore, became Maryland’s first proprietor, and in 
1634 he dispatched the first 200 Colonists—about half 
of whom were fellow Catholics desiring a refuge 
where they could peacefully practice their religion. 
The Colonists landed on St, Clement’s Island in the 
Potomac on March 25, 1634, then purchased an In¬ 
dian village, which they renamed St. Mary’s City, es¬ 
tablishing it as Maryland’s hrst capital. 

At the time of settlement religious toleration was 
the underlying tenet of Maryland life, and the toler¬ 
ation ACT of 1649 guaranteed freedom of conscience 
for Protestants as well as Roman Catholics. Despite 
the relative ease with which the Colony was launched, 
the settlers soon came to resent the feudal character 
of proprietary rule, and social and religious strife soon 
boiled over into open rebellion. Inspired by the Puri¬ 
tan revolution in England, Maryland Protestants 
seized control of the Colony in 16M and made it an 
offense to promote or practice “Popery or Prelacy” 
(Anglicanism). For the next two decades power 
passed back and forth between Colonists and pro¬ 
prietors until, in,1691, Maryland was declared a royal 
Colony, The Anglican Church was established and in 
1694n new capital was laid out at Annapolis, which 
remains the seat of government. 

■During the mid-18th, century the Colony exper¬ 
ienced a period of prosperity and growth, underwrit¬ 
ten in large measure by the burgeoning tobacco trade. 
A number of “tobacco ports” were established, in¬ 
cluding BALTIMORE, which soon became the Colony’s 
most important commercial and trading center (and 
remains the state’s largest city, with a 1970 population 
of more than 900,000). Along with prosperity came 
renewed political tensions, however, as the royal gov¬ 
ernors vied with local political leaders, and by the 
time of the revolutionary war, Maryland’s dis¬ 
affection from the motherland was far advanced. 
Maryland provided the Patriot cause with men, can¬ 
non and safe haven for privateers, and on April 28, 
1788, it became the seventh state to ratify the 
CONSTITUTION, In 1791 it contributed a portion of its 
territory for the establishment of the district of 
COLUMBIA, 

During the war of 1812 British troops seized 
Washington, D.C., and the state was the site of several 
battles, including that at Fort McHenry; the success¬ 
ful resistance there to the British fleet inspired 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY to pCn “The Star-Spangled Ban¬ 
ner.” During the, civjl war the state, a slaveholding 
region, was deeply divided on the issue of secession, 
and after secessionist mobs assaulted Union troops in 
Baltimore in 1861, President abraham Lincoln, de¬ 
clared martial law in the city. Lingering resentment of 
Union, occupation resulted in one-party Democratic 
rule in the state for decades after the war, 

With 3,922,399 people (1970) living on its 10,577 
square miles, Maryland—that part of it west of Ches¬ 
apeake Bay—is among the most densely populated 


areas in the nation. Its eastern shore is more sparsely 
settled and largely agricultural. The state continues to 
produce rich yields of tobacco and corn, and is an im¬ 
portant source of poultry. Maryland’s coastal waters 
are a fertile ground for fish and shellfish. But .since 
1900 the state has grown increasingly indu.strial, with 
processed foods, metals, transportation equipment 
and chemicals among its leading products. 

MKSON, George (1725-1792) 

Virginia sMesman/Drafted slate's bill ofrighls, 

1776/ Advocated Bill of Rights for U.S, Consti¬ 
tution, 1787 

One of Colonial Virginia’s leading aristocrats, George 
Mason showed himself an implacable foe of the slave 
trade and a fervent advocate of the rights of man. 
Born in 1725 on a vast Virginia plantation and edu¬ 
cated by private tutors. Mason, in the 1760s, wrote 
Virginia’s Non-Importation Resolutions (see nonim¬ 
portation AGREEMENTS), calling for an end to trade 
with the mother country, and in 1776 he penned most 
of Virginia’s constitution, a document including the 
first bill of rights to be made part of a state’s funda¬ 
mental laws. As a member of the Virginia assembly 
(1776-88), Mason pressed for the disestablishment of 
the Anglican Church, an important step toward full 
freedom of worship. A delegate to the national con¬ 
stitutional CONVENTION of 1787, Mason demanded 
an immediate end to the slave trade and the inclusion 
of a Bill of Rights in the projected document. Failing 
in these goals, he unsuccessfully opposed ratification 
of the Constitution in Virginia, He died in 1792, ayear 
after his much-desired Bill of Rights (see constitu¬ 
tional AMENDMENTS) had been added to the Federal 
Constitution, 

See Robert A. Rutland; George Mason; Reluctant 
Statesman. 

MASON, James Murray (see Trent Affair) 

MASON AND DIXON LINE 

Border est, between Pa, and Mi, 1769/ Became 

symbolic border between North and South ■■ 

After almost a century of bickering—and occasional 
armed skirmishes—between the Colonies of Penn¬ 
sylvania and MARYLAND over the location of their 
common border, the two Colonies agreed, in 1760, to 
permit British surveyors Charles Mason and Jeremiah 
Dixon to delineate the line. For four years (1763-67), 
the two men, starting at Maryland’s boundary with 
DELAWARE, worked their way west through the wil¬ 
derness along the parallel 30° 43' 17,6" N„ directing 
skilled axmen to hack out a corridor for their sight¬ 
ings. After a journey of 233,miles inland, the two sur¬ 
veyors found the way barred by hostile Indians and 
they turned, back, setting up stone markers along their 
path to indicate the border. Although Mason and 
Dixon’s findings tended to favor Pennsylvania’s 
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MASSACHUSETTS, 
COMMONWEALTH OF 


claims, both Colonies accepted their judgment in 1769 
to end the dispute. Later the Mason and Dixon line 
became a convenient symbol for the boundary be¬ 
tween North and South. 

MASONS (s,te Freemasons) 

MASSACHUSETTS, COMMONWEALTH OF 

Sixth state to ratify U.S. Constitution, Feb. 6, 
1788/ Area, 8257 sq. mi./ Pop., 5,689,170 
{1970)/ Capital and largest city, Boston; pop,, 
641,071 (1970)/ Pilgrims founded Plymouth 
Colony, 1620/Puritans established Salem, 1629; 
Boston, 1680/ Colony run as theocracy through 
most of 17th century/ Harvard College founded, 
1686/ Colony focal point of resistance to Crown, 
mid-18th century/ Battle of Lexington and Con¬ 
cord opened Revolution, 1775/ Power loom 
brought to Mass., 1814, opened industrial revolu¬ 
tion in U.S./ Center of Abolitionist movemerit, 
mid-19th century/ Irish challenged “Yankee” 
political andeconomic dominance aftermid-19th 
century, culminating in election of Mass. Demo¬ 
crat John F. Kennedy to the Presidency, 1960 

Although the settlement at jamestown, Va,, preceded 
the PILGRIM landing at Plymouth colony (1620) by 
13 years, Americans generally look to the latter event 
as the true origin of American democracy. For Plym¬ 
outh, unlike Jamestown, had, in considerable mea¬ 
sure, an ideological basis; the right of the Pilgrims to 
worship God in their own manner without interfer¬ 
ence. True, among those who sailed west on the may- 
flower were fortune hunters and ordinary men and 
women for whom theology was of scant importance. 
But their Pilgrim leaders, and the puritans who came 
afterward under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
bay company (beginning in 1629), were stern men of 
God, determined to establish a “New Jerusalem” on 
America’s shores, 

In reality, while these men were dissenters from the 
established Church of England, they were hardly 
democrats, and under their rule Massachusetts 
evolved into a theocratic society in which the vote was 
limited to male, property-owning church members, 
with political leadership primarily invested in clergy¬ 
men and Puritan zealots. Nonetheless, dissent soon 
flowered, with such people as anne Hutchinson 
(1591-1643) and ROGER williams (c, 1603-83) being 
driven from boston into the wilderness to form new 
settlements. In fact, the story of government in early 
Massachusetts is one of slow progress from Puritan 
theocracy toward liberty of conscience, with such 
documents as the Mayflower compact (1620), the 
MASSACHUSETTS BODY OF LIBERTIES (1641) and the 
royal charter of 1691 paving the way. 

Yet if the Puritans were men of narrow religious 
outlook, they counted ignorance as among the sins the 
Lord condemned. Thus, in 1636, they established 
harvard College, the first institution of higher learn¬ 


ing in English America, and a decade later they re¬ 
quired all towns to hire a teacher—the first such law 
in the English-speaking world—to lay the founda¬ 
tions for Massachusetts’ continuing reputation as a 
center of education, enlightenment and progress, 

Born of dissenters against the Anglican Church, 
Massachusetts soon became renowned for its dissents 
against the British Grown. British insistence on con¬ 
trolling Colonial trade and manufactures, and its as¬ 
sertion of the right to levy taxes (see navigation 
acts, townshend acts, intolerable acts) were met 
in the Colony with growing resistance. As early as 
1664 a royal commission warned of the Colony’s ten¬ 
uous links with the Grown, and in 1684 the king, in an 
effort to strengthen those links, withdrew Massachu¬ 
setts’ royal charter and two years later placed the Col¬ 
ony under the short-lived (1686-89) dominion of 
NEW ENGLAND. In 1691 with the Stuart line over¬ 
thrown, Massachusetts received a new royal charter 
that guaranteed suffrage to non-church members, 

Though the Colony played an important role in all 
the Colonial wars against the French (1689-1763), 
and relations with the Crown improved for a time, by 
the 1760s Massachusetts had become the focus of 
American resistance to British exactions. Under the 
leadership of samuel adams, john adams, john 
HANCOCK and JAMES OTIS, Massachusetts flared into 
rebellion, as such events as the boston massacre 
(1770), the BOSTON tea party (1773) and the retalia¬ 
tory closing of the Fort of Boston (1774) fanned the 
flames of the incipient revolutionary war, which 
began near Boston in April, 1775, with the battle of 
LEXINGTON and concord. 

After the Revolution the state became the sixth to 
ratify the constitution, entering the Federal Union 
on Feb, 6,1788. State politics were dominated by the 
merchant class, who formed a citadel of the federal¬ 
ist PARTY, and native son john adams became the 
second President of the U.S. (1797-1801). During the 
early 19th century, when U.S. politics was dominated 
by THOMAS Jefferson’s Republican Party and later 
the democratic-republican party, Massachusetts 
suffered severe economic dislocation, its thriving 
shipping industry crippled, first by the embargo act 
of 1807 and then by the war of 1812 . But after the war 
the state’s economy quickly revived with the advent 
of industrialization, heralded by Francis cabot 
LOWELL’S introduction of the power loom in i 814, By 
the late 19th century Massachusetts had become 
overwhelmingly industrial, with textiles and shoes the 
primary products, 

Just as Massachusetts was the seedbed of the Revo¬ 
lution, so too was it the nesting ground of many of the 
great social, religious and Intellectual movements of 
the 19th century, With men such as william ellery 
channing leading the way, the stem precepts of Pu¬ 
ritanism slowly gave way to the gentler theologies of 

CONGREGATIONALISM and UNITARIANISM, * While in 

philosophy and literature RALPH waldo Emerson, 
henry DAVID THOREAU, NATNANIEL HAWTHORNE and 






















MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMPANY 


BRONSON ALCOTT, among others, established Boston 
and its environs as the intellectual capital of the U.S. 
Even more important for the future of the nation, 
Massachusetts became the fountainhead of the abo¬ 
litionist MOVEMENT to free the slaves, with such men 
as WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, WENDELL PHILLIPS and 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS leading .the way. Curiously 
enough, during the 1850s the state was also a strong¬ 
hold of the anti-Catholic, xenophobic American 
(know-nothing) party, a circumstance occasioned 
by the flood of Irish immigrants (see immigration), 
whose numbers threatened “Yankee” dominance of 
politics, economics and education. For decades to 
come, state politics would be characterized by an 
acrimonious struggle between the “Yankee” Repub¬ 
licans and the Irish-led Democrats, centered in and 
around Boston. 

By the 1960s Massachusetts had become predom¬ 
inantly Democratic, and the Catholic-Protestant ri¬ 
valry had been muted. The 1960 presidential triumph 
of JOHN F. KENNEDY, a descendant of Irish-Catholic 
immigrants, was a milestone in U.S. history, as was 
the 1966 election of Negro Republican edward wil¬ 
liam BROOKE to the U.S, Senate, 

With 5,689,170 people (1970 census), Massachu¬ 
setts is the tenth most populous state in the Union. 
The state has an area of 8257 square miles; its capital 
and largest city remains Boston, with a population of 
641,071 (1970), Although highly indiistrialized—its 
thriving electronics industry drawing on the intellec¬ 
tual resources of numerous institutions of higher 
learning in and around Boston—the state remains an 
important source of both agricultural products and 
fish. In keeping with its tradition of political dissent, 
Massachusetts was the only state in the 1972 landslide 
victory of President richard m. nixon to cast a ma¬ 
jority vote for Democratic presidential candidate, 
GEORGE MCGOVERN, 

See Henry E Howe: Massachusetts: There She Is— 
Behold Her. 

MASSACHUSEHS BAY COMPANY 

EsL, 1628/ Obtained royal charter, 1629, per- 
mittiny, company, leaders to establish headciuar- 
ters in Hew World/ First settlement founded by 
company, 1630/ Puritan theocracy immediately 
imposed with company's Puritan leaders assum¬ 
ing political office/ Charter revoked, 1684 

With Charles I subjecting the dissenting puritans 
to harassment and discrimination, a group of promi¬ 
nent Cambridge-educated Puritans, led by john 
winthrop and sir richard saltonstall, deter¬ 
mined, in 1629, to leave their native England and set¬ 
tle in the New World. Precedent already existed in the 
pilgrims’ 1620 settlement of Plymouth, in what is 
now MASSACHUSETTS, and the organization, in 1628, of 
a Puritan-controlled trading company provided the 
corporate means for Winthrop and his associates to 
realize their goal. In 1629 Winthrop assumed leader¬ 


ship of the trading company, whose patent rights ex¬ 
tended between the Merrimack and Charles rivers in 
Massachusetts, and the corporation—which had been 
named the Massachusetts Bay Company—secured a 
royal charter. 

The compny’s charter differed from other similar 
documents in that it did not require company officers 
to maintain their headquarters in England. This was 
a felicitous circumstance for Winthrop, Saltonstall 
and the other Puritan leaders, for it enabled them to 
accompany the first emigrants in 1630 and to combine 
control of the company with the government of the 
Colony itself. On June 12, 1630, the first of 11 com¬ 
pany-chartered ships landed at the already exisiing 
hamlet of Salem, Mass., and by the end of the year, 
some 1000 emigrants bad been brought to Mas,sadiu- 
setts Bay Colony, and the town of Boston had been 
settled. With company leaders in residence and pos¬ 
sessing the royal charter, the work of .settlement weni 
hand in hand with the project of establishing a Purilan 
theocracy free from interference by British officials in 
London. The governor and lii.s a.s.sislants (the latter 
eventually constituting the upper house of the Clen- 
eral Court, the Colonial Legislature) were drawn 
from the company board of directors, and voting 
rights were limited to “freemen”—all of them Pu¬ 
ritans and stockholders in the company, Thus .self-rule 
by a Puritan elite was firmly established. Despite fre¬ 
quent protests from those denied voting rights, the 
system remained largely intact until 1684, when dis¬ 
crimination in the Colony against non-Puri[an.s, and 
the resistance of Massachusetts leaders to the navi¬ 
gation ACTS, led CHARLES II to revoke the Colony’s 
charter. The company government continued to op¬ 
erate without legal sanction until the establishment of 
the dominion of NEW ENGLAND in 1686, when Mas¬ 
sachusetts became a royal Colony with little control 
over its affairs. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: Builders of the Bay 
Colony, 

MASSACHUSETTS BODY OF LIBERTIES 

{1641) 

Delineated and limited power of Massachusetts 

magistrates/ Based on Bible and English com¬ 
mon law 

With no legal limitations on their powers, the puritan 
clergymen who were the magistrates of the early mas- 
.SACHUSETTS BAY COMPANY Were virtually Unchal¬ 
lenged arbiters of life and law, and their imposition of 
harsh penalties for such infractions as spending “time 
idlely” engendered widespread, hostility in Massa¬ 
chusetts. In 1641, in response to public demand, the 
Massachusetts General Court at last passed a code of 
fundamental laws, the Body of Liberties. Drafted by 
NATHANIEL WARD and based primarily on biblical in¬ 
junctions, the document also included elements of a 
bill of rights based on English common law and im¬ 
posed moderate limitations on the power of magis- 
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MKSim, Edgar Lee 


trafes. Despite opposition from Gov. john winthrop, 
the new code was replaced in 1648 by the Booke of the 
General Lawes and Libertyes, which further restricted 
the power of the magistrates. 

See Edmund S. Morgan: The Puritan Dilemma. 

MASSACHUSETTS CIRCULAR LETTER 

(1768) 

Communication from Mass, to other Colonial 

assemblies urging resistance to Townshend Acts 

In an effort to raise revenues. Parliament, in 1767, 
passed the townshend acts, levying duties on se¬ 
lected Colonial imports and making the tariff collec¬ 
tors directly responsible to the Crown rather than to 
!he Colonial governments. The revenue was to be 
used, among other purposes, to pay the salaries of 
Colonial.governors andjudges, thus making them in¬ 
dependent of the Colonial assemblies, which had 
previously controlled their salaries. News of the acts 
was greeted with anger throughout the Colonies, no¬ 
where more so than in Massachusetts, long the leader 
in anti-Pariiamentary dissent, In 1768 the Massachu- 
setls House of Representatives issued its Circular 
Letter, which it sent to the assemblies of the other 12 
Colonies. The letter, drafted by samuel adams, de¬ 
nounced the Townshend Acts as a violation of the 
Colonists’ rights as British subjects and urged a united 
protest to the Crown. Reaction by Parliament to this 
challenge to its authority was swift, and the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies ordered the Massachusetts 
assembly dissolved until it had publicly declared its 
“disapprobation of that... hasty proceeding.” Mas¬ 
sachusetts, however, stood firm, and one by one, other 
Colonial assemblies were dissolved as they rallied to 
its support, thus further exacerbating relations be¬ 
tween Britain and the Colonies. 

See John C, Miller: Origins of the American Revolu¬ 
tion. 

MASSACHUSETTS GOVERNMENT ACT (see 
Intolerable Acts) 

MASSASOn/c. 1580-1661) 

Wampanoag chief/ Signed treaty with Pilgrims, 

1621/Massachusetts Colonists and Indians lived 

In peace during his lifetime 

When the pilgrims and the Wampanoags encoun¬ 
tered one another in the spring of 1621, each desper¬ 
ately needed an alliance; the Pilgrims because an In¬ 
dian attack could have driven them into the sea; the 
Wampanoags because an epidemic had left them 
weakened in their continuing struggle against their 
Narragansett rivals and additional casualties in bat¬ 
tles against the whites would make the Wampanoags 
even more vulnerable. Thus, when in March, 1621, 
the Wampanoag chief Massasoit and 60 warriors en¬ 
tered Plymouth COLONY, they were received with all 
the pomp that Gov. john carver could muster, and 


a treaty of alliance between the Wampanoags and 
Pilgrims was quickly signed. Massasoit, who is 
thought to have been born around 1580, lived in peace 
with the Colonists throughout his life, twice visiting 
Boston and granting lands in exchange for arms and 
other gifts, But by the time of his death in 1661, ten¬ 
sions between whites and Indians were rising, tensions 
that would erupt in king philip’s war (1675-76). 

See Alden Vaughan: New England Frontier. 

MASSES, THE 

Socialist weekly, founded, 1911/ Suppressed by 

Federal Government for oppo.nng U.S. partici¬ 
pation in W.W.l 

Each weekly issue of The Masses bore the bravura 
statement by editor Max Eastman, proclaiming the 
journal to be “a revolutionary and not a reform mag¬ 
azine.” Founded in 1911 by Piet Vlag, an earnest So¬ 
cialist leader, the publication came into its own the 
following year when Eastman took over its editorship, 
He opened its pages to advocates of virtually every 
radical cause—from free love to the single tax (see 
HENRY GEORGE)— later explaining that he wanted 
“everyone to express his own individuality,., so long 
as he did not transgress the principles of socialism.” 
With contributors such as Lincoln steffens and 
JOHN REED and biting cartoons by art young, 
GEORGE bellows and JOHN SLOAN, The Masses 
played a significant role in American radical thought 
until it was suppressed in 1918 by the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment under the espionage acts (1917-18) for its 
forthright opposition to American participation in 
WORLD WAR I. 

MASTERS, Edgar Lee {1869-1950) 

Poet/ Wrote Spoon River Anthology, 1915/ 

Exposed smugness, narrowness of small-town life 

In small-town America numerous authors of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries found qualities of an idyllic 
society bordering on utopia. For Edgar Lee Masters, 
however, the small towns were peopled by those 
"whose flesh and whose vibrations jare]... calcu¬ 
lated to poison, to pervert and even to kill a sensitive 
nature,” Born in Kansas in 1869 and raised, in two 
small southern Illinois communities. Masters began 
his adult life as a lawyer. But in the early years of the 
20th century he conceived of a series of imaginary, 
free-verse epitaphs for the citizens of the fictional 
town of Spoon River, Wry and bittersweet by turns, 
these verses were immensely popular when published, 
in 1915, as the Spoon River Anthology. The book was 
the opening shot in an all-out literary attack on the 
alleged narrowness and smugness of small-town life 
—an attack later led by sherwood anderson and 
SINCLAIR LEWIS, Although Masters went on to publish 
some 30 other works, his writing never again ap¬ 
proached the popularity of the Spoon River Anthology. 
He died in 1950. 
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MAmrn, Cotton {1663-1728) 

Congregational minister, scientist, author/ de¬ 
fender of orthodox Puritanism/ A founder of 

Yale College, 1703/ Son of Increase Mather, 

grandson of Richard Mather 

One of the last and greatest defenders of the puritan 
ideals proclaimed by the founders of New England, 
Cotton Mather was born at Boston in 1663. As the son 
of INCREASE MATHER and grandson of richard 
MATHER and JOHN COTTON, he came naturally to the 
CONGREGATIONAL pulpit and, after conquering a 
speech impediment and graduating from harvard in 
1678, he joined his father as copastor of Boston’s Sec¬ 
ond Church in 1685, Aggressive, hot-tempered and 
monumentally pompous, Mather was soon a contro¬ 
versial figure, admired by many for his implacable 
devotion to the faith that had sustained his ancestors 
and denounced by others as a spokesman for outdated 
traditions. His Memorable Providences Relating to 
Witchcraft and Possessions (1685) helped fan the hys¬ 
teria that culminated in the Salem witch trials of 
1692. During the trials, however, Mather expressed 
his scorn for the credence given to visions and other 
forms of “spectral evidence” in testimony against the 
accused, and he urged prayer and fasting rather than 
death for the convicted. 

Denied the privilege of succeeding his father as 
Harvard president, Mather stormed from the college 
in 1703 and helped found yale, in the hope that it 
would remain true to the orthodox Gongregationalist 
past, Nonetheless, his religious conservatism was 
tempered by an enthusiastic interest in science and 
scholarship. He amassed the second-largest library in 
North America (4000 volumes, exceeded only by that 
of WILLIAM BYRD ofVirginia), took the initiative (with 
Dr. zabdiel boylston) to prove the efficacy of vacci¬ 
nation during a smallpox epidemic in 1721 and wrote 
the first American treatise on medicine, The Angel of 
Bethesda (1722). (See medicine and surgery.) An 
indefatigable writer, he published upward of 440 
books and tracts on a wide range of topics. His most 
notableworks are Magnolia Christi Americana (ilQl), 
a valuable ecclesiastical history of New England, and 
The Christian Philosopher (1721), which attempts to 
reconcile the scientific discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton 
with the Puritan faith. Mather died at Boston in 1728. 
See Perry Miller: The New England Mind: From 
Colony to Province, 

minm, Increase {1639-1723) 

Congregational minister, diplomat, author/ Won 

new liberalised charter for Mass,, 1691/ Father 

of Cotton Mather, son of Richard Mather 

For almost three decades Increase Mather was the 
leading clergyman in the puritan theocracy that 
ruled Massachusetts and, as such, served as the Col¬ 
ony’s chief diplomat in critical negotiations with 
London. Born at Dorchester, Mass,, in 1639, the son 


of RICHARD MATHER, he Studied at harvard and at 
Trinity College, Dublin. Mather then relumed to 
Massachusetts and became minister of the Second 
Church in Boston, a post he held for 59 years, sharing 
the pulpit after 1685 with his son coti'ONMather, He 
served as Harvard’s president from 1685 until forced 
out by less orthodox trustees in 1701. 

In 1684, when Charles II revoked the charter under 
which the Massachusetts Colonists had been em¬ 
powered to choose their own governors, Mather led 
the opposition; two years later he was sent to London 
to argue for a return to the old charter and replace¬ 
ment of the autocratic governor appointed by (he 
Crown. After England’s Glorious Revolution of 1688 
ousted Charles’s successor, the tyrannical James II, 
Massachusetts secured a new charter (1691) restoring 
some of its liberties. The charter did not give the Col¬ 
ony back the right to elect its own governor, but the 
king allowed Mather to choose the man for the post. 
Mather was instrumental in urging the new governor, 
Sir william phips, to institute the salem witch 
trials in 1692. Later, however, he became skeptical, 
along with his son, of “spectral evidence,” such a.s vi¬ 
sions, offered by those who were supposedly be¬ 
witched, and he was the first prominent clergyman to 
call for an end to the proceedings. Although most of 
his time was devoted to his pastoral and civic duties, 
Mather also found time to write some 150 books and 
treatises and to become one of America’s earliest as¬ 
tronomers, He died at Boston in 1723, mourned even 
by his enemies as “the patriarch.,, among us.” 

See Kenneth B. Murdock: Increase Mather; The 
Foremost American Puritan, 

MAmm, Richard {1596-1669) 

Clergyman, founder of Massachusetts Mather 

family/ Arrived in Mass, from England, 1635/ 

Author of'’Cambridge Platform, ” 1646 

A man of fervent puritan piety combined with a 
searching intellect, English-born (1596), Oxford-edu¬ 
cated Richard Mather was a fitting founder for New 
England’s first intellectual and ecclesiastical dynasty. 
After he was ordained in 1618, Mather’s Puritan prin¬ 
ciples soon caused his suspension from the Anglican 
ministry, and in 1635 he and his wife lied to 
MASSACHUSEnS, where he became a minlster(1636) at 
Dorchester, a post he held until his death in 1669. The 
father of increase mather, Richard Mather was a 
forceful preacher whose voice, wrote his grandson 
cotroN MATHER, was “loud and big.” Mather collab¬ 
orated in 1640 with jqhn eliot and Thomas Welde to 
produce the earliest surviving book published in 
America-the bay psalm book, In 1646 he drafted 
the “Cambridge Platform,” published three- years 
later as A Platform of Church Discipline, which be¬ 
came the basic organizing docume nt of the New En¬ 
gland congregationalists. 

See Perry Miller: The New England Mind: The Sev¬ 
enteenth Century, 
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MAURY, Matthew Fontaine 


MATHEW, Theobald {1790-1856) 

Irish priest and temperance crusader/ Toured 

U.S. preaching abstinence, 1849-51 

No nativist charge was more damaging to the early- 
19th-century Irish immigrants than that they were a 
nation of drunkards. While the stereotype defamed 
the vast majority of Irish in America, liquor was all 
too often the only solace of the poorest of them. Little 
headway was made with the problem until the arrival 
in the U.S., in 1849, of Father Theobald Mathew, who 
had devoted Ms life to the cause of temperance. Born 
in Ireland in 1790, Mathew was ordained in the 
Roman Catholic Church in 1814, and in 1838 began 
a campaign against strong drink that lasted until his 
death in 1856 and extended from Ireland and England 
to North America, Father Mathew was greeted in 
America as a conquering hero, with cheering throngs 
dogging every step of his 37,000-mile tour (1849-51) 
—a journey that produced some 600,000 temperance 
pledges, mostly from Irish immigrants, and gave fur¬ 
ther impetus to the temperance movement. 

See Patrick Rogers: Father Theobald Mathew, Apos¬ 
tle of Temperance. 

MATHEWSON, Christy {Christopher) {1880-1925) 

Pitcher for New York Giants, 1900-16/ Elected 

to baseball Hall of Fame, 1936 

A New York Giants superstar of the early 1900s, 
Christy (Christopher) Mathewson is generally re¬ 
garded as the greatest control pitcher in baseball his¬ 
tory. In the 1913 season he set a major league record 
by pitching 68 consecutive innings without allowing a 
walk. The big right-hander struck out a lifetime total 
of 2505 batters while posting 373 victories against 188 
defeats for a winning percentage of .665. During four 
seasons—1903, 1904, 1905 and 1908~Mathewson 
won 30 or more games a year and for 12 straight years 
(1903-14) won at least 20 games. 

Mathewson was born at Factoryville, Pa. (1880), 
and educated at Bucknell College. He joined the 
Giants in 1900 and remained with the team until 1916, 
when he became manager of the Cincinnati Reds 
(1916-18). He entered the U.S. Army in world war 
land died-in 1925 from tuberculosis contracted during 
the war. In 1936 Mathewson became one of the first 
five players elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame, 

MATTHEWS, Brander {James Brander) {1852-1929) 

Drama critic, teacher/ America’s first professor 

of dramatic literature at Columbia U., 1902-24 

A playwright, as well as a scholar and teacher, 
Brander Matthews never failed to remind his students 
that a play “is something written to be acted before an 
audience in a theater,” and if failing to ignite that au¬ 
dience’s interests, it is a failure no matter how elo¬ 
quent the dialogue, how beautiful the production, 
Born James Brander Matthews in New Orleans in 


1852, Matthews spent most of his life in New York 
City, where his own plays enjoyed a contemporary 
vogue, and his theatrical criticism, published for 
many years in The New York Times, made him one of 
Broadway’s most powerful arbiters of popular taste. 
In 1902 he was appointed professor of dramatic liter¬ 
ature at Columbia University, the first such academic 
post ever established at an American institution of 
higher learning, He remained at Columbia until five 
years before his death in 1929. 

MAULDIN, Bill {William Henry) {1921- ) 

Political cartoonist/ As cartoonist for Stars and 
Stripes during W. W. 11, championed downtrod¬ 
den infantryman/ After war, became newspaper 
cartoonist/ Won Pulitzer Prize, 1945,1959 

In one of Bill Mauldin’s best-known world war ii 
cartoons, two resplendently uniformed U.S. Army 
officers stand gazing at a spectacular sunset; one of 
them exclaims, “Beautiful view! Is there one for the 
enlisted men?” The cartoon exemplifies the barbed, 
iconoclastic wit that made Mauldin the enlisted man’s 
favorite artist, while earning him the displeasure of 
such old-line officers as Gen, george patton, who 
unsuccessfully tried to get him fired from Stars and 
Stripes, the service newspaper. Throughout the war 
Mauldin chronicled the daily lives of the foxhole GIs, 
his two most famous creations, Willie and Joe, ex¬ 
pressing the fears, frustrations and triumphs of the 
ordinary infantryman. Born in New Mexico in 1921, 
William Henry Mauldin was already a professional 
cartoonist when he entered the Army in 1940. After 
the war he became a political cartoonist working for 
United Features Syndicate for a time, for the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch (1958-62) and then lie Chicago Sun- 
Times. In 1945 and again in 1959 he was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for his work, and he has published such 
popular books as Up Front (1945), Back Home (1947) 
mi Bill Mauldin in Korea {\%2). 

MAURY, Matthew Fontaine {1806-1873) 

Oceanographer, hydrographer/ Research in 
ocean currents and winds aided navigation/Au¬ 
thor, The Physical Geography of the Sea, 1855, 
first modern oceanography textbook 

Honored with the nickname “Pathfinder of the Seas” 
for his pioneering work in oceanography and hydro¬ 
graphy, Matthew Maury charted the ocean for safer 
and speedier navigation, Born in Virginia in 1806, he 
saw varied sea duty as a U.S, Navy officer from 1825 
until 1839, when an accident left him lame. 

Ln 1842 Maury was made head of the Navy’s Depot 
of Charts and Instruments (later the U.S, Naval Ob¬ 
servatory and Hydrographic Office), and his exhaus¬ 
tive research into the winds and currents of the North 
Atlantic cut sailing time on many routes and aroused 
a worldwide interest in his work. In 1853 the Brussels 
International Conference, at which Maury repre- 
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sented the U.S., adopted his proposal for setting up a 
uniform international system of recording oceano¬ 
graphic data, making it possible for vessels the world 
over to cooperate in oceanographic research. In 1855 
he published The Physical Geography of the Sea, Ae 
first modern oceanography textbook. During the Civil 
War he served with the Confederate Navy. From 1868 
until his death in 1873 Maury was professor of mete¬ 
orology at the Virginia Military Institute. 

See Frances L Williams: Matthew Fontaine Maury, 
Scientist of the Sea. 

MAVERICK, Samuel Augustus (1803-1870) 

Texas pioneer and politician/ Gave his name to 
stray cattle and independent personalities 

Samuel Augustus Maverick, whose last name became 
a synonym for political independence, was himself a 
man who personified “rugged individualism.” Born in 
South Carolina in 1803, he was forced to flee his na¬ 
tive state for Texas in 1835 after wounding a man in 
a duel over the then burning issue of the nullifica¬ 
tion DOCTRINE. After settling in San Antonio, he 
fought in the Texas War of Independence, partici¬ 
pated in the convention (1836) that declared Texas a 
republic and spent seven months in a Mexican prison. 
After Texas joined the Union (1845), Maverick prac¬ 
ticed law and amassed vast landholdings in the state. 
Maverick’s name entered the political lexicon several 
decades after his death in 1870. His failure to brand 
his cattle made them liable to theft by other ranchers 
who branded them as their own, Soon all stray, un¬ 
branded cattle were called mavericks, and by 1900 
unorthodox politicians who “wore no man’s brand” 
were called mavericks, too. Today the name is widely 
used to denote any headstrong individualist. 

See Irwin and Kathryn Sexton: Samuel A, Maverick. 

MAXIM FAMILY 

Munitions manufacturers and inventors of fire¬ 
arms and other devices/ Sir Hiram Stevens 
Maxim, 1840-1916, invented first automatic 
machine gun, 1883/Hudson Maxim, 1853-1927, 
first to manufacture smokeless powder in U,S., 
1893; also invented armor-piercing explosive 
maximite, 1900/ Hiram .Percy , Maxim, 1869- 
1936, invented automobile muffler and gun 
silencer, 1908 

The modern arsenal of automatic weapons employed 
by the world’s armies stems, in large part, from the 
tinkering of three inventors, all members of the 
Maxim family. The eldest and best known of the trio, 
Hiram Stevens Maxim, was born in Maine in 1840. 
The eldest son of a farmer, Maxim was forced to go 
to work at 14 but studied science at night. In 1866 he 
obtained his first patent, an improved curling iron for 
women’s hair, then entered the infant electrical in¬ 
dustry. As chief engineer for the U.S, Electric Lighting 
Co., he developed numerous devices, including a lo¬ 


comotive headlight. In 1882 he moved to England 
where he began experiments with weapons. The next 
year Maxim finished work on the world’s first fully 
automatic machine gun, the “Maxim gun,” which 
fired 11 shots from a single barrel and employed the 
weapon’s own recoil to reload, fire and eject the car¬ 
tridges, Together with his brother Hudson (see 
below), he also developed an improved smokeless 
powder. A naturalized British citizen, Hiram was 
knighted in 1901 and died in England 15 years later. 

Rivaling Hiram as an inventor of military ordnance 
was his Maine-born (1853) brother, Hudson Maxim. 
After working briefly in England in 1888 with Hiram 
to develop a better smokeless powder, Hudson re¬ 
turned to the U.S, and established the Maxim Powder 
Co. (1893), the first to manufacture the smokeless ex¬ 
plosive in the U.S. Four years later he sold his patents 
to the Du Pont Co. (see du font family) and joined 
its staff. He developed a number of important explo¬ 
sives, including maximite (1900), the first propellant 
that could drive shells at the velocities nece.ssary to 
pierce armor plate. He died in 1927. 

Hiram’s son and Hudson’s nephew, Hiram Percy 
Maxim, continued the family tradition. Brooklyn- 
born (1869) and educated at the Massachusetts Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, he developed the first effective 
automobile muffler, a device from which he derived 
his famous gun silencer (1908), During his long career 
Hiram Percy pioneered in both electrical and gas- 
powered auto design. He died in 1936, 

MAXIMILIAN, Htader Philip (1782-1867) 

German nobleman, naturalist/ Author, Travels 

in the Interior of North America, 1839-41 

During a 2500-mile trip (1832-33) up the Missouri 
RIVER by paddle-wheeler and keelboat,. German 
Prinee Alexander Philip Maximilian took copious 
notes of everything he saw and experienced. The re¬ 
sult was his three-volume Travels in the Interior of 
North America (1839-41) in which he recounted his 
adventures among the rough-living mountain men 
and the Indians of the Upper Missouri, and gave gciu 
erations of readers a literate, eyewitness view of the 
still-virgin American wilderness, Born in 1782 and 
trained as a naturalist, Maximilian was the heir to the 
throne of a small German state. At 50 he finally real¬ 
ized his lifelong ambition to explore the American in¬ 
terior, and accompanied by artist karlbodmer, he set 
out on his journey. Of particular interest were his de¬ 
scriptions of the soon-to-vanish Upper Missouri In¬ 
dian cultures, Maximilian died in Germany in 1867. 

MAY DAY 

Rites of spring celebration, banned in Mass., 

1628/Holiday observed by Socialist groups 

When Thomas Morton and his company of tradere 
settled in Wollaston (now Quincy), Mass., it seemed 
natural to them that they continue the old English 
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custom of celebrating the arrival of spring on the first 
of May. To Gov, william Bradford, of the nearby 
PLYMOUTH colony, such pagan rites seemed an 
abomination, In 1628, after hearing that Morton’s 
men were engaging in May Day celebrations that in¬ 
cluded drinking and dancing around a Maypole, 
Bradford sent an armed group under Capt. miles 
STAND iSH to stop these “basely practices of the madd 
Bacchanalians.” Morton was arrested at his “Merry- 
mount” camp, and May Day was celebrated no more 
in Massachusetts, 

In the cities of the East during the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, May Day had a quite dilferent significance. It 
was the traditional spring moving day. In the late 19th 
century the Socialists declared May Day a world labor 
holiday, and it is still so observed in Communist na¬ 
tions and by some American radical groups. 

UmRyLouis Burt (1885-1957) 

Motion picture producer/ Headed Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, 1924-51/ Helped make Holly¬ 
wood world film capital 

Born in Minsk, Russia, in 1885, and raised in Canada, 
Louis B. Mayer emigrated to Boston in 1904, estab¬ 
lishing himself in the junk business there. He soon 
became a film distributor, and in 1915 he helped 
found Metro Pictures Corp. to produce movies. In 
1924 this company became Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
(MGM), a giant of the industry. Mayer headed MGM 
forthenext 27 years, became a multimillionaire and 
fora number of years had the distinction of being the 
highest salaried executive in the U.S. Famous for his 
business sense, his capacity for hard work and his eye 
for talent (clark gable and greta garbo were just 
two of the stars he helped discover), he was one of the 
pioneers who made Hollywood the world’s greatest 
center of film production. Mayer died in 1957. 

MAYFLOWER, THE 

Ship that brought Pilgrims and other settlers to 
America, 1620/ Carried 102 passengers on 
stormy, 65-day voyage with only one life lost/ 
Arrived at American shores, Nov, 21; anchoredin 
Plymouth harbor, Dec, 26 

Originally the pilgrims and the “Strangers” (non- 
Pilgrims) who accompanied them had planned to sail 
from England to the New World in the early summer 
of 1620 aboard two vessels. But when the second ship, 
llic Speedwell, proved unseaworthy, a much-delayed 
departure finally took place on Sept, 16,1620, with 
102 passengers (36 Pilgrims and 66 others) huddled 
beneath decks on the three-masted, 90-foot-long, 25- 
fool-wide Mayflower. Accommodations were mean 
and overcrowded, and rations were short almost from 
the start. With illness rife and the seas stormy, it was 
a small miracle that only one passenger died. Cease¬ 
less disputes between the Pilgrims and non-Pilgrims 
added to the tensions aboard. 


At length, on Nov, 21, 1620, the Mayflower m- 
chored off the site of Provincetown, Mass., far to the 
north of the anticipated landing spot in Virginia 
Company territory. Faced with a possible mutiny by 
some of the angry Strangers, the Pilgrims drafted 
what came to be known as the Mayflower compact, 
establishing self rule for the Plymouth colony. After 
all the male Pilgrims had signed the document, they 
were able to persuade most of the men in the other 
group to add their names. The site of the Colony was 
chosen by a scouting party on Dec. 21, and on Dec. 26 
the Mayflower anchored in Plymouth harbor. On 
April 5 the next year, the ship returned to England, 

MAYFLOWER COMPACT 

Agreement signed aboard the Mayflower/ Com- 
mitted Mayflower passengers to majority rule in 
the New World 

While self-government in Virginia was established as 
a professed policy of the Virginia company of 
LONDON, self-government at the Plymouth colony 
was, in a sense, an accident of history. When, in mid- 
November, 1620, the MAYFLOWER finally dropped an¬ 
chor off Gape Cod in Provincetown harbor, the patent 
which had been granted to the pilgrims by the Vir¬ 
ginia Company was invalid, because they were far 
north of the company’s jurisdiction. Since only about 
a third of those aboard were members of the Leyden 
Pilgrim congregation, their leaders—including wil¬ 
liam BRADFORD, WILLIAM BREWSTER and EDWARD 
wiNSLOW—feared that upon going ashore, the rest of 
the company might strike out on their own “and use 
their owne libertie, for none had the power to com¬ 
mand them,” 

Therefore, while still at sea, the elders drew up a 
compact which was signed by 41 male passengers in 
the ship’s cabin. It pledged the signers to form a “civil 
Body Politick” for "our better Ordering and Preser¬ 
vation, .. to enacte constitute and frame.. .just and 
equall Lawes,., as shall be thought most meete and 
convenient for ye General Good of ye Colonie, unto 
which we promise all due Submission and Obedi¬ 
ence .,.” The compact became the immediate basis 
for the civil government of Plymouth. 

The Mayflower Compact remained in effect until 
1691, when Plymouthjoined Massachusetts. Despite 
the bravely democratic ring of the compact’s lan¬ 
guage, Plymouth was only temporarily a democracy; 
Though always less repressive than Massachusetts 
Bay, it soon became a theocracy. Nonetheless, the 
compactis a remarkable document, demonstrating, as 
historian Richard Hofstadter has pointed out, “the 
ultimate view of the Protestant Reformation, namely, 
that a group of men could form their own church, a 
religious conviction complementing the idea that men 
could assemble to form their own government.” The 
compact later served as precedent for all the “planta¬ 
tion covenants” by which many towns, in the New 
England wilderness were founded. 
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MAYEW, Jonathan {1720-1766) 

Congregationalist clergyman/ Unorthodox 
views anticipated Unitarianism/ Early critic of 
British Colonial policy 

Condemning Anglicans, Roman Catholics and En¬ 
glish parliamentarians with equal zeal, Massachu¬ 
setts-born (1720) Jonathan Mayhew reveled in any 
controversy, either clerical or secular. As pastor of 
Boston’s Congregational West Church, a position he 
held from 1747 until his death in 1766, Mayhew 
poured out tracts and pamphlets setting forth his rev¬ 
olutionary theology, which denied the Trinity and was 
a forerunner of Unitarianism. (See Unitarians.) A 
leader in the light to prevent the Anglican Church 
from appointing a bishop for America, he warned his 
fellow Colonials of the dangers of being “priest-rid¬ 
den.” During the french and Indian war, Mayhew 
stood loyally behind the Crown, believing it to be a 
bulwark that protected Protestant New England from 
the “popish idolatry” of the French. But after the war, 
when Britain sought to tighten control over the 
American Colonies and so threatened their liberties, 
he became increasingly critical of the mother country. 
Shortly before his death Mayhew became one of the 
first to urge that the Colonies unite in the fight against 
parliamentary rule. 

See Charles Akers: Called Unto Liberty. 

MAYO, Elton {1880-1949) 

Pioneer industrial psychologist/ Demonstrated 
in study, 192 7-32, that group loyalty is related to 
assembly-lineworkers’productivity/Sought har¬ 
monious labor-management relations 

In the mid-1920s the Hawthorne Works of the West¬ 
ern Electric Co. began a study on how worker pro¬ 
ductivity was affected by improved factory lighting. 
Unable to account for the odd variations occurring, 
plant managers called in Australia-born (1880) Har¬ 
vard Business School professor (1926-47) Elton 
Mayo. Between 1927 and 1932 Mayo and his col¬ 
leagues carried on a study that would prove a land¬ 
mark in industrial sociology and psychology. Working 
with a group of women telephone assembly-line 
workers, Mayo found that worker productivity rose 
steadily even in the face of adverse changes in work¬ 
ing conditions, continuing to rise even when the 
women were deprived of such privileges as rest pe¬ 
riods and coffee breaks. Mayo went on to discover 
that group loyalty had as much—or more—to do with 
productivity as did changed working conditions or 
piecework economic incentives. Moreover, the very 
attention being paid to the women seemed to increase 
their sense of group solidarity, dignity and impor¬ 
tance, raising morale and spurring productivity. Be¬ 
fore his death in 1949, Mayo went on to advocate the 
use of such findings to create a harmonious social 
order for workers in which the usual problems of 
labor-m anagement relations would be minimized. 


MAYO BROTHERS, William James {1861-1939) 
and Charles Horace {1865-1939) 

Physicians/ Est. first private group medical 

clinic, later the Mayo Clinic, in Rochester, 

Minn,, 1889 

In 1889 the Sisters of St. Francis founded St, Mary’s 
Hospital in Rochester, Minn., with a medical staff of 
just three men: British-born physician William Wor- 
rall Mayo (1819-1911) and his two sons, William 
James (born 1861 and trained in medicine at the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan) and Charles Horace (born 1865 
and trained at the Chicago Medical College), Thus a 
family of physicians began the first private coopera¬ 
tive medical organization in the U.S., which would 
later be known as the Mayo Clinic and achieve world 
renown for its brilliant diagnostic and surgical 
achievements. 

In its first years St. Mary’s Hospital had the only 
adequate surgical facilities available in much of Min¬ 
nesota, Iowa and the Dakotas. From 1905, when the 
clinic’s staff was broadened to include highly skilled 
specialists in various fields of medicine, William 
Mayo was able to concentrate on his specialty of ab¬ 
dominal surgery, and Charles Mayo on surgery of the 
thyroid and nervous system. The Mayo brothers are 
remembered today not so much for original research 
as for their special genius in seeking out and putting 
into practice the latest advances in medical and surgi¬ 
cal techniques. They were among the first to insist on 
sterile conditions in the operating room—a practice 
their father disparaged as useless—and to adopt the 
use of X rays as a diagnostic tool. In 1915, with an ini¬ 
tial endowment of $1.5 million, they established the 
Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re¬ 
search, later part of the University of Minnesota. Wil¬ 
liam Mayo retired from practice in 1928, Charles two 
years later; both died in 1939, barely two months 
apart. 

See Helen S, Clapesattle: The Mayo Brothers. 

MAYS, Willie {WillieHoward, Jr,) {1931- ] 

Baseball player/Third leading all-time home run 

hitter on his retirement from game, 1973 

For almost a quarter century, Alabama-born (1931) 
Willie Mays, fleet of foot and devastating with the bat, 
was probably the most extraordinary player in pro¬ 
fessional baseball. Signed by the New York Giants 
while a 19-year-old member of the Birmingham, Ala,, 
Barons, Mays played his first major league game in 
May, 1951, and before he was traded to the New York 
Mets in 1972 led the Giants to three National League 
championships (1951,1954,1962) and one World Se¬ 
ries victory (1954). Mays was twice named his league's 
most valuable player (1954,1965) and on his retire¬ 
ment from the sport at the end of the 1973. season he 
ranked third, behind henry aaron and babe ruth, 
on the all-time home run hitters list with a lifetime 
total of 660, 


MAYSVILLE road veto {1830) 

President Andrew Jackson vetoed measure 
authorizing Federal funds for internal improve¬ 
ments/ He later permitted Federal spending for 
such projects 

In vetoing the Maysville Road bill in 1830, a measure 
authorizing Federal aid for constructing a 20-inile 
road entirely within the state of Kentucky, President 
ANDREW JACKSON had ample precedents. Presidents 
JAMES MADISON (in 1817) and James monroe (in 1827) 
had vetoed similar measures on the grounds that 
nothing in the Constitution authorized the use of 
Federal funds for internal improvements. Jackson 
had long been an advocate of internal improvements 
and was himself from the Western frontier where a 
transportation network was desperately needed. But 
his veto was calculated to win support among South¬ 
ern planters opposed to internal improvements in the 
West and to foil his political rival henry clay— for 
whom the proposed Kentucky road was a much- 
desired link in the nationwide transportation network 
vital to Clay’s American system. In his second term 
(1833-37) Jackson proved more relaxed in his attitude 
toward internal improvements, permitting the use of 
Federal moneys to aid such projects, 

McADOO, William Gibbs {1863-1941) 

Lawyer, politician/ Secretary of Heasury, 1913- 
18/ Sought Democratic presidential nomination, 
1920,1924 

Despite his background as a New York City corpora¬ 
tion lawyer, Georgia-born (1863) William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo entered the DeraocraticConvention of 1924 as 
the presidential favorite of the party’s rural. Southern, 
prohibitionist wing. For an incredible 102 ballots 
McAdoo and his rival Alfred e, smith were dead¬ 
locked for the nomination, and finally, on ballot 103, 
the weary delegates turned to john w. davis as their 
compromise candidate. Self-trained in the law, Mc¬ 
Adoo began to practice in Tennessee in 1885 and 
seven years later moved to New York City where he 
established a reputation as aleading corporate attor¬ 
ney. An early supporter of woodrow wilson (whose 
daughter he wed), McAdoo served as Treasury Secre¬ 
tary (1913-18) before making his first failing bid for 
his party’s presidential nomination (1920). From 1933 
to 1939 he was a senator from California and a loyal 
supporter of the new deal. He died in 1941, 

McAFEE, Mildred Helen {1900- ) 

First director of WAVES, 1942-46/ President, 
Wellesley College, 1936-42,1946-49 

As the first director (1942-46) of the newly created 
Women’s: Reserve of the U.S. Naval Reserve (called 
waves), Lt, Commander—later Captain—Mildred 
H. McAfee held the highest wo.nien’s postin the Navy 
during WORLD war ii. Her appointment came in the 


midst of a distinguished civilian career. Miss McAfee 
was born in Missouri in 1900 and studied at vassar 
and the University of Chicago. After holding numer¬ 
ous positions as a college teacher and administrator, 
she was named president of Wellesley College in 1936. 
In selecting her for the post, the trustees considered 
100 candidates, seeking a woman who combined “in¬ 
tellectual honesty, leadership, tolerance, savoir faire, 
sympathetic understanding of youth, vision, and a 
sense of humor.” 

In 1942 Miss McAfee took leave from Wellesley to 
serve with the WAVES, In 1945 she married the Rev, 
Douglas Horton, and the next year returned to her 
post at Wellesley, Three years later she retired from the 
college presidency to work in such diverse posts as 
president of the. American Board for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions 1959-61), as a U.S. delegate to the unesco con¬ 
ference (1962) and as cochairwoman of the National 
Women’s Committee on Civil Rights (1963-64). , 

McAllister, ward {Samml Ward) {1827-1895) 

New York social arbiter/ Coined term ‘%eFour 

Hundred"for high society 

Exquisitely mustachioed and fastidiously attired. 
Ward McAllister was, in most respects, a shameless 
snob whose devotion to high society made him New 
York’s grand social arbiter during the 1870s and 
1880s, Born in Savannah, Ga., in 1827, he became a 
successful California lawyer, retired rich at, 25, mar¬ 
ried an even richer woman whose demands on his 
time were conveniently minimal, and plunged full¬ 
time into making himself New.Tork’s most sought 
after dinner guest. Shrewdly allying himself with Mrs. 
William Astor, the city’s wealthiest hostess, he first 
organized the “Patriarchs,” the 25 heads of New 
York’s oldest families, then drew up a highly cele¬ 
brated list of “the four hundred,” the cream of city 
society. (“If you go outside that number,” he said with 
a straight face, “you strike people who are either 
not at ease in a ballroom or else make other peo¬ 
ple not at ease,”) Even his elegant friends eventually 
tired of him, and he fell from favor fast after publish¬ 
ing a ludicrously self-important memoir, Yoc/e/y ds I 
Have Found It, in 1890. He died five years later, ■ ■ 
See A. B. Maurice: A Post-Knickerbocker Petronius. 

McCARDLE CASE {1869) 

U.S, Supreme Court refused to pass on mstitu- ' 
tionality of military governments in South dur- 

ing Reconstruction 

A serious challenge to the constitutionality, of the 
post-civiL war program of reconstruction, which 
set up military governments in Southern states, came 
from a most unexpected source in 1867, That year 
Congress had passed a habeas corpus act, which 
provided for appeals to the U.S, Supreme Court from 
Federal circuit courts in cases where a person claimed 
to be deprived of his constitutional rights. Designed to 
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give added protection to Negroes in the South, the 
statute was instead used by a white editor, William H, 
McCardle, who had been convicted of sedition and 
imprisoned by a military commission in Mississippi. 
McCardle sought a writ from the Federal circuit 
court, claiming that the act establishing the military 
commission in Mississippi was unconstitutional 
When the court denied him, he appealed to the Su¬ 
preme Court in 1868. The high court agreed to rule on 
McCardle’s appeal, but Congress immediately went 
to work on a bill, denying the court the right to hear 
such appeals under the habeas corpus act. Not wish¬ 
ing to challenge Congress at a time when the nation 
was already in an uproar over the impeachment trial 
of President Andrew Johnson, the court delayed its 
decision while the bill was passed in 1868, vetoed by 
the President and passed again over his veto. Finally, 
in 1869, the court dismissed McCardle’s appeal, ruling 
that in view of the new law it had no jurisdiction in the 
case. 

See E. Merton Coulter: The, South During Recon¬ 
struction, 1865-1877. 

McCARRAN ACT {1950) 

Legislation designed to control communism in 

U. S. / ’’Emergency detention ’’provisions allowed 

seizure of subversives in national emergencies/ 

Effectiveness of law limited, with Supreme Court 

striking down sections of it, 1965, 1966, and 

Congress amending it, 1968, 1971 

In 1950, following the outbreak of the Korean war. 
Congress passed the McCarran (Internal Security) 
Act, a highly controversial measure designed to con¬ 
trol American Communists. This “antisubversive” 
measure, sponsored by Sen. Patrick McCarran of 
Nevada, required all members of the American Com¬ 
munist Party to register with the U.S. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, barred the employment of Communists in 
defense plants and prohibited the issuance of pass¬ 
ports to them. A special feature of the act was a series 
of provisions for “emergency detention,” authorizing 
the President, in a time of war, invasion or insurrec¬ 
tion, to seize and detain persons who he believed 
might engage in espionage or sabotage. 

Although controls against subversives had been 
enacted before (see alien and sedition acts), this 
was the first time that detention provisions had been 
inserted into such a law. The detention clause had 
originated as a separate bill sponsored by Sen. Harley 
M. Kilgore of West Virginia, who hoped that it would 
satisfy the strong anti-Communist sentiment in the 
country. Rejecting Kilgore’s bill as a substitute for 
their own broader measure, the supporters of the Mc¬ 
Carran bill finally included emergency detention with 
their proposed controls. 

Critics of the McCarran Act called it “the concen¬ 
tration camp bill,” and it was vetoed by President 
HARRY s. TRUMAN, who charged that it would endan¬ 
ger personal liberties rather than control communism. 


Congress, nevertheless, overrode Truman’s veto, and 
the bill became law. But its implementation was lim¬ 
ited. In 1965 the Supreme Court ruled invalid the sec¬ 
tion denying passports to Communists, and the next 
year the court ruled that individuals had a constitu¬ 
tional right to refuse to register with the Government 
as members of the Communist Party, on the grounds 
that to do so would be self-incriminating, In 1968 
Congress passed an amendment to the McCarran Act, 
dropping the registration requirement. The emer¬ 
gency detention section, meanwhile, was never used, 
and in 1971 Congress repealed it, 

McCARRAN-WALTER ACT (1952) 

Extended immigrant quota system to nonwhites/ 

Tightened security requirements/ Passed over 

President Harry Truman’s veto/ Superseded by 

1965 Immigration Act 

The Immigration and Nationality Act of 
1952—known as the McCarran-Walter Act after its 
sponsors Sen, Patrick A. McCarran and Rep. Francis 
E, Walter—revised and codified the U.S. immigration 
and nationality laws. It extended the 1924 quota sys¬ 
tem to include immigrants from Asian nations, who 
had previously been excluded, but allotted fully three- 
fifths of the annual maximum immigrant quota of 
154,657 to Great Britain and Germany, while the 
Asian quotas, as well as those for southern European 
nations, were so small as to be virtually meaningless. 
The act also gave preference to immigrants with spe¬ 
cial skills. Passed at the height of the cold war, the 
law introduced new restrictions to bar those who were 
deemed to be potentially subversive and provided the 
U.S. Attorney General with sweeping powers to de¬ 
port those who participated in activities he saw a,s 
being “prejudicial to the public interest.” The act was 
vigorously denounced by President harry s. truhan 
as “utterly unworthy of our traditions and our ideals” 
because it discriminated against southern Europeans 
and nonwhites in luvor of northwestern Europeans, 
but it was passed over his veto. Afterward, Truman ap¬ 
pointed a commission to make recommendations on 
future immigration legislation; its report served as the 
basis for the more flexible Immigration Act of 1965. 
(See immigration.) 

See Robert A, Divine: American Immigration Policy, 
1924-52. 

McCmim, Eugene Joseph (1916- ) 

Democratic congressman from Minn., 1949- 

59/ U.S. senator, 1959-70/ Campaigned against 

Vietnam War in 1968 Democratic primaries 

Rarely has a defeated candidate for his parly's presi¬ 
dential nomination had a greater impact on national 
politics than did the Insurgent U.S, senator from 
Minnesota, Eugene McCarthy, in the 1968 Democra¬ 
tic primaries. By opposing the Vietnam .war and 
making an unexpectedly strong showing in the New 


Hampshire primary election, McCarthy drew a reluc¬ 
tant Robert KENNEDY Into the race, and contributed 
to President lyndon b. Johnson’s decision not to run 
for reelection and to begin the Paris peace talks that 
finally brought an end to the unpopular war five years 
later. After the New Hampshire race McCarthy won 
three primaries and the loyalty of thousands of young 
people who previously had shunned politics, but he 
lost the presidential nomination to Vice President 

HUBERT tIUMPHREY, 

Born at Watkins, Minn., in 1916 and educated at St. 
John’s University at Collegeville and at the University 
of Minnesota, McCarthy considered entering the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. But instead he taught 
economics and sociology at St. John’s and at St. 
Thomas College until 1948 when he was elected for 
the first of five consecutive terms in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. In 1958 and again in 1964, he was 
elected to the U.S. Senate, He declined to run again 
in 1970. McCarthy made some elTort to get the Dem¬ 
ocratic nomination in the 1972 presidential election, 
but his campaign quickly ran out of momentum. 

McCarthy, Joseph Raymond (1909-1957) 

Republican senator from Wis., 1947-57/Plis un¬ 
proven charges of treason against Government 
officials led to censure by Senate, 1954 

His name gave a new word, “McCarthyism,” to the 
language—a word used to denote reckless dema¬ 
goguery based on accusation without proof and on 
guilt by association. Although his defenders regarded 
Joseph R, McCarthy as an ardent patriot determined 
only to save the nation’s institutions from the threat 
of Communist subversion, his critics decried his tac¬ 
tics and won out in the end. Ultimately repudiated by 
President dwight d. eisenhower as a man who had 
“set himself above the laws of our land,” McCarthy 
saw his political star plummet as swiftly as it had 
ascended. By a 67-22 vote, in 1954, the Senate passed 
a motion of censure against him, and McCarthy never 
restored his tarnished reputation, . 

Born in Wisconsin (1909), the son of a farmer, Mc¬ 
Carthy worked his way through college and law 
school at Marquette University, beginning the prac¬ 
tice of law in 'Wiseonsin in 1935, Four years later he 
won elective office as a state judge. After service with 
the Marines in world war ii, he defeated Robert La 
Follette, Jr., for the Wisconsin Republican Party’s 
1946 nomination for U.S, senator and went on to win 
the election. In the Senate McCarthy sponsored major 
Federal'housing legislation and supported Republi¬ 
can measures to restrict the power of labor unions. But 
he first gained national prominence in a 1950 speech 
accusing the State Department of harboring in its 
midst “205 card-carrying Communists,” This proved 
the kickoflf for an anti-Communist campaign against 
the Democratic Administration of President harry s, 
TRUMAN. After McCarthy’s reelection to the Senate in 
1952, he became chairman of the Senate Government 


Operations Committee and its permanent investiga¬ 
tions subcommittee (1953), In 1954 he leveled charges 
of treasonous activity against officials of the Depart¬ 
ment of the Army in the widely publicized Army- 
McCarthy hearings, It was McCarthy’s inability to 
back up his sweeping, often melodramatic allegations 
that led to his repudiation by President Eisenhower 
and the Senate. 'With his political fortunes at low ebb, 
McCarthy died of an acute liver disease in 1957, 

See Richard H. Rovere: Senator Joe McCarthy. 

McClellan, George Brinton (1826-1885) 

Union general in Civil War/ Commander, Army 
of the Potomac, July, 1861-Nov., 1862/ Demo¬ 
cratic candidate for President, 1864 

Arriving in Washington in late July, 1861, Major Gen. 
George Brinton McClellan was faced with a formida¬ 
ble task. The Union’s Army of the Potomac had just 
suffered a rout in the first Battle of Bull Run (see civil 
war), and its demoralized regiments were all that 
stood between the Confederate Army and the Union 
capital, Fresh from a victory in western Virginia, Mc¬ 
Clellan was placed in command of the Army of the 
Potomac and charged with saving Washington. 
Within a few months he had transformed the defeated 
and disorganized troops into an effective fighting 
force, 

Rewarded by promotion to general of all Union 
forces (November, 1861), McClellan disturbed Presi¬ 
dent ABRAHAM LINCOLN by his refusal to attack the 
smaller Confederate Army in northern Virginia and 
march on the Confederate capital at Richmond. Lin¬ 
coln finally agreed to McClellan’s alternate plan to 
land on Virginia’s York Peninsula and march against 
Richmond from the southeast. Since McClellan, in 
carrying out this offensive, was to take the field with 
the 121,000-man Army of the Potomac, Lincoln re¬ 
lieved him of the post of general-in-chief of the 
armies. After landing at Yorktown in April, 1862, Mc¬ 
Clellan let a small Confederate force bluff him into 
starting time-consuming siege operations. The Con¬ 
federates, under Gen, Joseph e, johnston, soon re¬ 
tired to defenses near Richmond. After Johnston was 
wounded at the Battle of Seven Pines, Gen. Robert 
E, LEE took command of the Confederate Array on 
June 1,1862, launching the savage Seven Days’ Bat¬ 
tles that forced McClellan to fall back to Harrison’s 
Landing on the James River below Richmond. 

Lincoln then clipped McClellan’s wings by organ¬ 
izing a new Army of Virginia, commanded by Gen. 
JOHN POPE, and ordering McClellan to cooperate with 
Pope. After Pope was disastrously defeated at the 
second Battle of Bull Run, McClellan was again put 
in command of the United Army of the Potomac to 
block Lee’s invasion of Maryland, Although he 
caught Lee’s smaller army spread out and vulnerable, 
McClellan’s hesitant, uncoordinated attacks per¬ 
mitted Lee to avoid disaster and withdraw across the 
Potomac after the bloody Battle of Antietam, When 
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McClellan delayed pursuing the crippled Confeder¬ 
ate Army, Lincoln relieved him of his command in 
November, 1862. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1826 and a west point 
graduate (1846), McClellan saw service in the Mexi¬ 
can WAR. After losing his field command in the Civil 
War, he became the Democratic candidate for Presi¬ 
dent in 1864, losing the election to Lincoln. In the 
postwar years McClellan was elected governor of 
New Jersey (1878-81). He died in New Jersey in 1885. 

McCLURE, Samuel Sidney {1857-1949) 

Editor and publisher/ Founded one of nation’s 

first newspaper syndicates, 1884/ Edited Mc¬ 
Clure’s magazine, 1895-1929, ushering in era of 

mass magazines 

An energetic, innovative publisher, Samuel Sidney 
McClure is counted, among the handful of men who 
permanently altered American magazine journalism. 
(See MAGAZINES.) Born in County Antrim, Ireland, in 
1857, he was brought to the U.S. at nine, and worked 
his way through Knox College at Galesburg, Ill, He 
established one of the nation’s first newspaper syndi¬ 
cates at New York City in 18 84, providing material for 
a growing number of subscribing newspapers, and 
then founded McClure's magazine, which he edited 
from 1893 to 1929. At 15 cents it undersold most mag¬ 
azines then on the market and consciously aimed at a 
broader readership than those of the sedate literary 
journals with which it soon competed. By 1896 it was 
selling 240,000 copies a month and had ushered in the 
new age of inexpensive mass magazines. Although 
McClure published the works of some of the, finest 
authors of his day, he is best remembered for having 
provided a platform for the hard-hitting investigative 
journalism of the muckrakers, McClure died in New 
York in 1949. 

See Harold s. Wilson: McClure’s Magazine and the 
Muckrakers, 

MtCOmiCK, Cyrus Hall {1809-1884). . , 

Invented reaper, 1851/ Pioneered modern busi¬ 
ness methods 

Cyrus McCormick not only raised the productivity of 
world AGRICULTURE by introducing the McCormick 
reaper in 1831, he also revolutionized U.S., business 
methods in his battle to outsell his competitors, Mc¬ 
Cormick was born in Rockbridge County, Va., in 
1809, the son of a blacksmith who had toiled for two 
decades to develop a machine that would harvest 
wheat. In 1831 young McCormick succeeded where 
his father had failed, demonstrating a clattering, cum¬ 
bersome-looking device that terrified horses but could 
cut up to 12 acres of grain a day. The McCormick 
reaper was eventually instrumental in sharply raising 
the Midwest grain output and improving cereal 
production throughout the world. Obtaining a patent 
on his invention in 1834, McCormick at first licensed 


companies to manufacture reapers but in 1847 opened 
his own Chicago plant. Its success made him one of 
America’s wealthiest men, despite the efforts of over 
100 competitors to steal his concepts after his original 
patent ran out in 1848. He reveled in legal combat, 
participated in scores of costly patent suits, continued 
to improve his reaper and devised or perfected a 
number of innovative business techniques to keep 
ahead of his rivals-including field trials, testimonials 
and installment sales. He died at Chicago in 1884. 

See William T Hutchimson: Cyrus Hall McCormick. 

McCORMICK, Robert Rutherford {1880-1955) 

Publisher and editor, Chicago Tribune, i925~ 

55/ Conservative isolationist/ Opposed New 

Deal, U. S. entry in W.W. II, U.N. 

As publisher and editor of the Chicago Tribune, the 
Midwest’s largest-circulation newspaper, Robert R. 
(Colonel) McCormick was a dominant figure in U.S. 
NEWSPAPER history. Born in Chicago in 1880, the 
grandson of Tribune editor Joseph medill, McCor¬ 
mick was graduated from vale (1903) and passed the 
Illinois bar examination before joining his cousin Jo¬ 
seph M. paherson in running the family paper in 
1910, He was named president of the Tribune Com- 
pany in 1911. After serving as an officer in the Mexi¬ 
can border CAMPAIGN of 1916 and in world war t, 
McCormick took personal charge of the Mune, 
boosted its circulation and used it as a platform from 
which to publicize his pet causes, In 1925he became 
sole editor and publisher of the paper, A rigidly con¬ 
servative Republican, he was an enthusia,slic backer 
of the isolationist America first committee before 
WORLD WAR II and was for three decades a tireless 
promoter of conservative GOP candidates. Among 
his favorite editorial targets were Great Britain, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, the NEW DEAL, labor unions, 
the MARSHALL PLAN and the united nations, Mc¬ 
Cormick died at his estate near Wheaton, III, in 1955. 
See John W. Tebhel: An American Dynasty: .Sloi^ of 
the McCormicks, Medills and Pattersons, 

Nie.com,James {Ml-m) ■ 

Theologian, philosopher/ Early defenderofDar- 

winisin/ President of Princeton, 1868-88 ' 

An , independent-minded philosopher-theologian, 
James McCosh was among the earliest clerical de¬ 
fenders in America of Charles Darwin’s theory of ev¬ 
olution. He insisted that there was no conlllcl between 
Darwin’s doctrine , and belief in God; rather, ihe 
process of evolution simply amplified further' the 
miracle of creation. Born in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 
1811, McCosh became a minister in the Established 
Church of Scotland but soon grew impatient with i!s 
orthodoxy and entered the less rigid Free Churcli of 
Scotland in 1843, His teaching at Queens College, 
Belfast, and his books setting forth, the philosophy of 
intuitionism, which stressed the importance of the in¬ 


tuitive powers of the mind, led to his call to the U,S, 
in 1868 to become president of the College of New 
Jersey (now princeton university). During the 
CIVIL WAR the school had suliered a serious cut in en¬ 
rollment because of the loss of students from the 
South, but in the two decades of his energetic, inno¬ 
vative leadership (1868-88) the college was restored 
to full vigor. McCosh died at Princeton in 1894, 
SeeM. A, De Wolfe Howe: Cla.s.sic Shades: Five Lead¬ 
ers of Learning and Their Colleges. 

McCREA, JANE, MURDER OF 

Young woman slain by Indian allies of the Brit¬ 
ish, 1777/Helped.spur American recruilment in 

Revolution 

Few revolutionary war incidents did more to aid 
American recruitment than the murder of Jane Me- 
Crea, Born in New Jersey about 1753, she was living 
wilh her brother near Fort Edward, north of Troy, 
N.Y., when the Revolution began, She was engaged to 
It. David Jones, a young Tory in the, army of Gen, 
JOHN BURGOYNE, When Burgoyne’s troops advanced 
on Fort Edward in 1777, her lianed apparently sent for 
her. She never reached him; instead, Indian warriors 
allied with the British broughther luxuriant scalp into 
the British camp. Outraged by the slaying, Burgoyne 
rebuked the Indians but did not dare punish the guilty 
for fear of mass desertion. The atrocity was widely 
publicized, and hundreds of recruits joined Revolu¬ 
tionary Gen. HORATIO OATES to help avenge Jane Mc- 
Crea; their aid was a major factor in the defeat of 
Burgoyne at Saratoga, a turning point in the war.: 

MeCUllOCn, Hugh {1808-1895) 

First U.S. Comptroller of the Currency, 1865- 

65/ Secretary of Treasury, 1865-69, 1884-85/ 

Advocated gold standard 

Although he had actively opposed the national 
BANK ACT of 1863, whicli established the office of 
Comptroller of the Currency, banker Hugh McCul¬ 
loch became the first man to occupy that post (1863- 
65) and to administer the new law that established the 
national banking system. Born at Kennebunk, Me., in 
1808, he was graduated from Bowdoin, practiced law 
and then became a banker, rising to the presidency of 
(he State Bank of Indiana in 1856, Fie earned a na¬ 
tional reputation as an able executive when his bank 
was one of the small number that survived the panic 
of 1857, Appointed Secretary of the Treasury by Pres¬ 
ident ABRAHAM LINCOLN in 1865 and continuing 
under President Andrew Johnson, he sought, to re¬ 
duce the CIVIL WAR debt, while advocating swift re¬ 
tirement of greenbacks and a return to the gold 
STANDARD to reduce inflation. McCulloch’s policies 
were adopted on a limited scale in 1866 but aban¬ 
doned two years later. After leaving office in 1869 he 
became a partner in the banking house of JAY cooks 
and then served again, briefly, as Secretary of the 


Treasury (1884-85) under President Chester a, 
ARTHUR. McCulloch died in 1895. 

See W.T.K. Nugent: Money and American Society, 
1865-1880. ^ 

McCULLOCH V. MARYLAND {1819) 

Supreme Court decision confirming constitu¬ 
tional doctrine of implied powers/ Greatly 
strengthened the Federal Government vis-a-vis 
states 

By taxing all Maryland banks not chartered by the 
state itself, Maryland’s legislature, set out to destroy 
the congressionally chartered Second bank of the 
UNITED STATES shortly after its creation in 181 6. When 
the Federal bank’s Baltimore cashier, James W. Mc¬ 
Culloch, refused to pay the state levy, the case went 
to the courts, At issue was not only the state’s right to 
tax an arm of the Federal Government, but also Con¬ 
gress’ right to establish a bank when such legislation 
had no specific constitutional authorization. 

In 1819 Chief Justice john marshall, speaking for 
a unanimous Supreme Court, handed down a deci¬ 
sion that greatly strengthened the powers of the Fed¬ 
eral Government, Marshall held that the Congress’ 
constitutional authority to coin money implied the 
power to establish a bank. He thus gave support to the 
long-disputed issue of Congress’ implied powers 
under the Constitution. “Let the end be legiti¬ 
mate. ..” wrote the ChiefJustice, “and all means... 
which are not prohibited, but consistent with... the 
spirit of the Constitution are constitutional.’’ The 
ChiefJustice went on to state that as “the power to tax 
involves the power to destroy,” Maryland could not 
tax the bank, which was a legitimate agency of the 
Federal Government. 

See Carl B. Swisher: Growth of Constitutional Power 
in the U.S. 

McDOUGALL, Alexander {1752-1786) 

Revolutionary, propagandist and soldier/ Im¬ 
prisonment for libel, 1770-71, helped rally 
anti-British sentiment in NY,/ Given command 
of West Point, 1780/ Member, Continental 
Congress, 1781-82,1784-85 

For denouncing British tyranny in December, 1769, 
Alexander McDougall was jailed a few months later 
and proved so popular a prisoner that throngs 
gathered outside his cell window to sing anti-British 
songs. McDougall was accused of writing a fiery pam¬ 
phlet entitled A Son of Liberty to the Betrayed Inhabi¬ 
tants of the City and Colony of New York, which ex¬ 
coriated the Colonial assembly for failing to oppose 
the TOWNSHEND ACTS, Arrested for libel in February, 
1770, on testimony of the printer, McDougall refused 
to make bail and was sent to prison. The death of the 
principal witness ruled out a trial, but when McDou- 
gall defied a summons to appear before the Colonial 
assembly to answer questions, he was kept in j ail until 
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March, 1771, His imprisonment did much to rally 
anti-British opinion in New York, Born in Scotland in 
1732, McDougall came to America as a child and be¬ 
came a merchant. He rose to the rank of major general 
in the revolutionary war and, in 1780, replaced the 
traitorous benedict Arnold as commander of West 
Point, McDougall served in the continental con¬ 
gress (1781-82, 1784-85) and as a New York State 
senator from 1783 until his death in New York City 
in 1786, 

Md)OVGALUWilliam{1871-1938) 

Psychologist/ Stressed heredity as chief deter¬ 
minant of human behavior/ Founder of study of 

parapsychology 

A student of heredity and eugenics as well as an im¬ 
portant theoretician in the evolution of modern psy¬ 
chology, William McDougall argued in such works as 
Social Psychology (1908) that the characteristics of 
human behavior are transmitted through heredity. 
Largely discredited in his own time, his theories of the 
genetic determination of human behavior remain 
controversial today. Born at Chadderton, England, in 
1871, McDougall studied anthropology, medicine and 
psychology in England and Germany, and taught at 
Oxford University (1904-20) before joining the Har¬ 
vard faculty as a professor of psychology in 1920, 
There his racist doctrines of Anglo-Saxon superiority, 
as expressed in such works as Is America Safe for De¬ 
mocracy? (1921), and his fervent interest in parapsy¬ 
chology and the occult soon proved unpopular. In 
1927 he transferred to Duke University, where he de¬ 
veloped a strong psychology department and carried 
on research in the occult until his death in 1938, 

McDowell, Ephraim {1771-1880) 

Pioneer surgeon/ Performed first successful 

ovariotomy, 1809 

At the age of 19, Virginia-born (1771) Ephraim Mc¬ 
Dowell was apprenticed to a doctor in Staunton, Va. 
After a few years McDowell went to Edinburgh, then 
the most famous center for medical education, re¬ 
turning in 1795 to begin his practice in the state of 
Kentucky, On Dec. 13,1809, he was summoned to a 
log cabin to examine a farmer’s wife, Mrs. Jane 
Crawford. He realized that she had a massive ovarian 
tumor and decided to operate to remove it. Such an 
operation, called an ovariotomy, had never before 
been successfully performed, McDowell took his pa¬ 
tient to his office on horseback, a journey of six hours, 
and with the aid of his nephew. Dr. James McDowell, 
removed the huge tumor, which weighed 22 y 2 
pounds. The operation, performed without anesthe¬ 
sia, took 25 minutes, during which the patient was re¬ 
ported to have sung hymns to keep up her courage, 
while a suspicious and threatening crowd gathered 
outside to await the news. Mrs, Crawford survived 
and lived for another 33 years, dying at the age of 78, 


When news of the daring operation reached Eu¬ 
rope, it was met first with disbelief, then with aston¬ 
ishment, McDowell performed a number of other 
successful ovariotomies and lithotomies (the removal 
of stones from the bladder), for which he became fa¬ 
mous. He died in 1830. 

McGllimAY, Alexander {1759-1793) 

Creek chieftain/ Sought to keep whites from In¬ 
dian lands, 1780s 

The son of a well-to-do Scottish trader and a 
half-French Creek woman, Alexander McGillivray 
was born (1759) in present-day Alabama and grew up 
among the Creeks, (See Indian tribes.) He was edu¬ 
cated at Charleston, S.C,, and worked in a Savannah, 
Ga,, countinghouse, before returning to live among 
his mother’s people. One of the South’s weallhie.st 
men, he became the master of three plantations and 
some 60 slaves, and was better educated by far than 
the mostly illiterate frontiersmen whose advance into 
Indian lands he adamantly opposed. 

As an agent for the British during the revolution¬ 
ary war, McGillivray sent raiding parties against 
American settlers. Like tecumseh in later years, he 
sought to forge an Indian coalition to drive whiles 
from tribal lands—in Georgia, Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee, After the Revolution, with thousands of Creek 
and Seminole warriors at his command and armed by 
the Spanish in Florida, he warred against U.S. out¬ 
posts from 1784 to 1787. In 1790 he traveled to New 
York amid considerable pomp and signed a treaty 
ceding most of Georgia to the new nation. Three years 
later he died at Pensacola amid negotiations with 
Spain for assistance to revive his war against the U.S, 

McGovern, George Stanley {1922- ) 

Democratic candidate for President, 1972/ Lost 

election to Richard M, Nixon/ Congressman 

from S,D„ 1957-61; NS, senator, 1963- 

After leading the reformist drive to democratize the 
methods by which the democratic party chose dele¬ 
gates to its national convention, and winning a string 
of stunning victories in the party’s presidential pri¬ 
maries, South Dakota Sen. George S. McGovern 
won his party’s 1972 presidential nomination to run 
against incumbent Republican Richard m, nixon, 
McGovern was hardly the choice of parly regulars, 
however. An outspoken critic of the previous Demo¬ 
cratic Administration’s conduct of the Vietnam war, 
he further alienated the party’s center through his ad¬ 
vocacy of amnesty for draft resisters and his positions 
on taxes and welfare, which were branded as give¬ 
away programs for the nation’s poor and black minori¬ 
ties, McGovern’s chances to defeat Nixon were then 
further diminished when it was revealed that his 
first vice-presidential running mate, Missouri Sen. 
Thomas Eagleton, had concealed tite fact of having 
undergone psychiatric treatment for depression. 


Eagleton dropped out of the race, replaced by former 
Peace Corps director R, Sargent Shriver. On Election 
Day McGovern suffered one of the worst defeats in 
the nation’s history, winning only Massachusetts, 

Born in South Dakota in 1922, McGovern was a 
bomber pilot in world war ii and later earned his 
Ph.D in history from Northwestern University. Serv¬ 
ing as a congressman from South Dakota (1957-61), 
director of the Food-for-Peace program (1961-62) 
and as a U,S. senator after 1963, McGovern was an 
early critic of the Government’s Asian policy and a 
consistent supporter of such programs as Federal aid 
to education, high support for farm products and fed¬ 
erally assisted medical care for the aged, (See 
MEDICARE,) After his defeat in 1972, he returned to his 
Senate seat and remained a spokesman against the 
Nixon Administration. 

McGRAW, John Joseph {1873-1934) 

Baseball player, manager/ Managed New York 

Giants to 10 National League pennants, three 

World Series championships/ Elected to Nall of 

Fame, 1937 

One of the most abrasive personalities in professional 
baseball in the early 1900s, John Joseph McGraw was 
also one of the most successful. As manager of the 
New York Giants from 1902 to 1932, “Little Napo¬ 
leon,” as McGraw was called, directed his team to 10 
National League pennants and three World Series 
victories (1905,1921,1922), His reputation as a man¬ 
ager has frequently obscured his own exceptional 
playing ability. Born at Truxton, N.Y. (1873), where 
he played on local teams, McGraw turned profes¬ 
sional at age 17 and a year later was signed by the 
Baltimore Orioles. He became the team’s star third 
baseman and lead-off batter, compiling a lifetime 
batting average of .334. John McGraw died at New 
Rochelle, N.Y., in 1934 and was named to baseball’s 
Hall of Fame in 1937, 

McGREADY, James {1758-1817) 

Pioneer evangelist/ Sparked great frontier re¬ 
vival of1800-05 

Between 1800 and 1805 Southern and Western fron¬ 
tier settlements were swept by a wave of religious 
CAMP meetings. The man who set the revivalist trend 
in motion was James McGready, a big-voiced Pres¬ 
byterian preacher who was born in western Pennsyl¬ 
vania in 1758. Ordained in 1788, McGready was 
driven from his first pastorate in Orange County, 
N.C., in 1796, having denounced local sinners with 
such zeal that they tore his pulpit from the church, set 
it afire and then threatened his life in a letter written 
in blood. Thereafter he assumed charge of three 
backwoods churches in Logan County, Ky, Employ¬ 
ing his mighty voice and fiery eloquence to terrifying 
effect, he conducted a series of ever-larger revivals 
at the close of the 18th and the start of the 19th cen¬ 


I 


turies. Swiftly joined by other revivalists, including 
the Rev, Barton W. Stone, McGready soon saw the 
spread of revivals across the whole frontier into every 
Protestant denomination. He died in Kentucky in 
1817, 

See William W Sweet: Religion on the American 
Frontier, 

McGUFFEY’S readers 

Schoolbooks published in six editions, 1836-57/ 
Compiled by William Plolmes McGuffey, readers 
helped Shape minds of 19ih-century American 
schoolchildren 

Between 1836, when the First and Second McGuffey’s 
Eclectic Readers were published, and 1857, when the 
Sixth Reader appeared, Pennsylvania-born (1800), 
Scots-Presbyterian educator William Holmes Mc¬ 
Guffey compiled the books that were to serve as the 
standard texts of, 19th-century American public 
schools, McGuffey’s Readers were the mainstay of 
public education in a largely rural society for some 60 
years, selling more than 122 million copies and shap¬ 
ing the minds of three generations of American 
schoolchildren, A graduate (1826) of Washington 
College (now Washington and Jefferson) in Washing¬ 
ton, Pa., McGuffey soon moved to Ohio, where he 
helped organize the common school system, Mc¬ 
Guffey became president of Cincinnati College in 
1836, moving to the presidency of Ohio University at 
Athens in 1839, Six years later he left Ohio for the 
University of Virginia, where he remained professor 
of moral philosophy until his death in 1873, His 
Readers offered collections of poems, stories, prov¬ 
erbs, mottoes and drawings—all illustrating simple 
moral truths and such values as thrift, faith, courage, 
piety, obedience, honesty and temperance. The short 
selections were useful for recitation and memoriza¬ 
tion, helping to standardize the speech and outlook of 
a nation made up of many different immigrant 
groups. 

McINTIRE, 5u/«He/(i757-iSii) 

Architect, wood-carver/ Bidlder of elegant, 
Georgian-style merchants‘ homes in Salem, 
Mass. 

Known as the “architect of Salem” for the handsome, 
stately homes he designed for the well-to-do mer¬ 
chants of his native Massachusetts seaport town, 
Samuel Meintire was born in Salem in 1757, the son 
of a carpenter in whose shop he learned his craft. His 
best-known homes—including those of Jerathmeel 
Pierce (1782) and Elias Derby (1798; torn down in 
1815)—were built on the Georgian style, (See 
ARCHITECTURE.) They featured small, columned 
porches, corner pilasters and rich, even lavish, interior 
wood carving, which usually included such favorite 
motifs as eagles, baskets of fruit and sprays of blos¬ 
soms, Meintire died at Salem in 181L 
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McUX Claude {1890-1948) 

Black poet, novelist/ Prominent in Harlem Ren¬ 
aissance of 1920s/ Wrote Harlem Shadows, 

1922; Home to Harlem, 1928; A Long Way 

from Home, 1987 

“If we must die, let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot,,., 

Like men we’ll face the murderous, cowardly pack. 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but fighting back! ” 

So run the opening and closing lines of black poet 
Claude McKay’s poem “If We Must Die,”. Written as 
an angry protest against lynching and published in 
a collection of McKay’s poetry entitled Harlem Shad¬ 
ows in 1922, it was among the powerful works that 
signaled the beginning of the Harlem Renaissance of 
the 1920s. Born in Jamaica, West Indies, in 1890, 
McKay wrote two volumes of poet^ celebrating 
black Jamaican culture before emigrating to the U.S. 
in 1912, He studied at Tuskegee Institute and at 
Kansas State College and traveled in Europe, before 
settling in New York. Among his best-known works 
are three novels. Home to Harlem (1928), Banjo (1929) 
and Banana Bottom (1933); and an autobiography, A 
Long Way from Home (1937), that chronicles his life 
as a black intellectual in a white world. He died in 
1948,. ' • 

Mem, Donald [1810-1880] 

Shipbuilder/ Produced largest, fastest clipper 

ships, 1845-69/ Lightning set all-time speed 
; recordfor sailing vessels 

From tlie East Boston, Mass., shipyard of Donald 
McKay came the finest of tlie tall, graceful clipper 
SHIPS that briefly ruled the seas before the civil war, 
McKay was a gruff, dogged perfectionist who once 
complained, “I never yet built a vessel that came up 
to my own ideal. I saw something in each ship which 
I desired to improve.” Among his finest products were 
the New World (1846), a three-decked vessel that was 
up to that time the world’s largest; the 2400-ton clip¬ 
per Sovereign of the S'eas, which sailed all the way 
from Honolulu to New York in a record 82 days; and 
the aptly nahied L/g/hnmg; which made the fastest 
time ever recorded by a sailing'ship—436 nautical 
miles in 24 hours. 

Born in Nova Scotia in 1810, McKay emigrated to 
New York City at 17 and apprenticed himself to a 
shipwright. In 1844 he opened his own shipyard at 
East Boston, and swiftly became the nation’s best- 
known builder of ships, Although his heart always re¬ 
mained with the sleek clipperSi McKay understood 
the virtues of the relatively new steam-driven iron 
ships, personally urged the u.s. navy to build them 
and even constructed several ironclad warships 
during the Civil War. He died in j 880 and was buried 
near the sea at Newburyport, Mass. 

See John Robinson ondG, K Dow: The Sailing Ships 
ofNew England, 1607M907. 


McKIM, Charles Pollen {1847-1909} 

Architect/ Partnerin enormously infuentialfirm 
of McKim, Mead and White ' 

It has been estimated that in 1860 there were fewer 
than 10 U.S. millionaires; by 1900 there were almo,st 
4000, and in the interim the newly rich clamored for 
homes worthy of their status, and public buildings to 
add to their esteem. By catering to their tastes, 
McKim, Mead and White—of which Charles F. 
McKim was a founder and guiding force—became 
one of the most prosperous and influential firms in the 
history of American architect.ure. 

Born in Chester County, Pa,, in 1847, McKim .stud¬ 
ied in Paris and served an apprenticeship with henry 
HOBSON RICHARDSON in New York before forming a 
partnership with William Rutherford Mead and 
STANFORD WHITE in 1879. They first won prominence 
for a series of vast, shingled summer homes for the 
wealthy in and around Newport, R.L, then turned to 
elegant, richly decorated monumental structures 
based on Renaissance and classical models. Among 
the most notable buildings in which McKlm’s designs 
played a central role are the Boston Public Library 
(1887) and, in New York City, the University Club 
(1899), the Pierpont Morgan Library (1906) and 
the old Pennsylvania Station, In. 1894 McKim helped 
found the American Academy at Rome, a school for 
students of architecture, sculpture and painting. He 
died at St. James, N.Y., in 1909, ■ 

Mcmm, William {1843-1901) 

25th President of U. S. / Republican congressman 
from Ohio, 1877-83, 1885-91/ Governor of 
Ohio, 1892-96/ Elected to Presidency, 1896/ 
Reelected, 1900/ Died of assassin’s gunshot 
wounds, Sept. 14,1901/ As President, presided 
over U.S. victory in Spanish-American War and 
acquisition of overseas empire/ Championed 
high tariffs, gold standard 

Elected to the Presidency in 1896 primarily because of 
his vow to restore prosperity to the nation, the former 
Republican congressman from Ohio and governor of 
that state, William McKinley, is best remembered as 
the President who presided over the acquisition of a 
sprawling overseas American entpire, 

Born in 1843 at Niles, Ohio, the son of an iron man¬ 
ufacturer, McKinley spent only one terra at Allegheny 
College before volunteering as a private in the Union 
Army in the civil war, He rose to the rank of major. 
After the war McKinley studied law, began a practice 
at Canton, Ohio, and entered Republican politics as 
a county prosecutor in 1869. In 1871 he raurriec! Ida 
Saxton who bore him two daughters, both of whom 
died in childhood, Elected to Congress in 1876, he 
won reelection five times in the next decade and a 
half—serving from 1877 to 1883 and 1885 to 1891- 
faithfully representing the interests of his manufac¬ 
turing constituency as Capitol Hill’s leading cham¬ 
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pion of protective tariff's. As chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, he won enactment of 
the MCKINLEY TARIFF in 1890, which imposed the 
highest duties on imports in U.S. history up to that 
time. The tarilf made him famous but proved politi¬ 
cally disastrous to the GOP, and McKinley, along 
with many other Republicans, lost his seat in the 1890 
Democratic sweep. The following year, however, he 
was elected governor of Ohio; he instituted tax re¬ 
forms and supported progressive labor legislation 
while evenhandedly calling out the militia to quell a 
violent coal strike. 

As early as 1888 millionaire Cleveland industrialist 
MARCHS ALONZO HANNA had resolvcd to make Mc¬ 
Kinley Republican President of the U.S. McKinley 
has often been portrayed as a handsome figurehead- 
a man, as william allen white devastatingly char¬ 
acterized him, “on the whole decent, on the whole 
dumb, who walked among men like a bronze statue 
determinedly looking for a pedestal,” But McKinley 
was in fact an intelligent, genial, pious man, unimagi¬ 
native and uncombative, but genuinely devoted to 
public service. In 1896 the nation was only slowly re¬ 
covering from the Panic of 1893 (see depressions, 
major), and Hanna shrewdly promoted McKinley as 
“the Advance Agent of Prosperity,” a friend of busi¬ 
ness and the working man alike. After a smoothly run, 
well-financed preconvention campaign, McKinley 
easily won the Republican nomination, with garret 
A. HOBART as liis running mate. Then on a platform 
supporting the gold standard and high tariff’s, Mc¬ 
Kinley waged a dignified “front porch” campaign, 
addressing thousands of voters who arrived at Canton 
daily on specially chartered trains. For a majority of 
the electorate, he presented a reassuring contrast to 
the clamorous barnstorming of his opponent, wil¬ 
liam JENNINGS BRYAN, and McKinley was elected the 
25th President with a plurality of more than 600,000 
votes. 

Prosperity did return under McKinley, and his two 
most important domestic achievements were the 
Dingley Tariff (1897), which raised tariff walls to new 
heights, and the Currency Act of 1900, which put the 
nalion on the gold standard, Although pledged to ini¬ 
tiate “no wars of conquest” and to tolerate no “jingo 
nonsense,” he faced the rising national clamor for in¬ 
tervention in the Cuban rebellion against Spain, and 
was soon overwhelmed by the tide of events—includ-, 
ing publication of the personally insulting de l6me 
letter, written by the Spanish ambassador, and; the 
sinking of the Maine. (See Maine, destruction, of.) 
In April, 1898, McKinley requested a declaration of 
war on Spain. Following the U.S. triumph in the Span¬ 
ish-American WAR, McKinley secured annexation of 
Ihe PHILIPPINE islands, hoping thereby “to educate 
the Filipinos, and uplift them and civilize and Chris¬ 
tianize them ,..” While Congress annexed hawail 
GUAM, PUERTO RICO and Wake Island, McKinley, 
through Secretary of State john hay, inaugurated the 
OPEN-DOOR POLICY to assurc the U.S, equal trading 


rights with other nations in China, and dispatched 
U.S, troops to China as part of an international force 
to crush the BOXER REBELLION. 

Despite scandals centering on mismanagement of 
the War Department under Secretary of War russell 
A, ALGER and denunciation from anti-imperialists 
who rallied to Bryan, McKinley was overwhelmingly 
reelected in 1900, with Theodore roosevelt as his 
Vice President. A sudden convert to reciprocal trade 
agreements and a new foe of the trusts, McKinley 
planned bold economic action for his second term. 
But, on Sept, 6,1901, while attending the Pan-Ameri¬ 
can Exposition at Buffalo, he was shot in the chest and 
abdomen by Leo Czolgosz, an anarchist who had a 
small pistol hidden in his scarf-wrapped hand. Mc¬ 
Kinley died eight days later at Buffalo, the third 
President to be assassinated. 

See Margaret Leech: In the Days of McKinley and 
Wayne Morgan: William McKinley and His America, 

McKinley tariff {mo) 

Intended to protect U.S. industry by raising im¬ 
port duties/ Proved widely unpopular, helped 
cause Republican defeat in presidential election 
of1892/ Abandoned, 1894 

Few pieces of legislation ever backfired as disas¬ 
trously as the McKinley Tariff of 1890, The highest 
TARIFF in American history up to that time, it was in¬ 
troduced by Republican Congressman william mc- 
KiNLEY of Ohio, then chairman of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. The measure increased duties 
on imports so steeply that some foreign-made prod¬ 
ucts were effectively barred from the country. The act 
even protected one industry that did not exist. It lev¬ 
ied duties on foreign tinplate in order to hasten the 
birth of the tinplate industry in the U.S, To quiet the 
farmers, tariff duties on wheat, corn, potatoes and 
eggs were raised even though foreign producers were 
not shipping those products to the U.K 
Farmers and workers called the McKinley measure 
a “rich man’s tariff.” Republicans insisted that it 
would aid the worker through higher wages, but 
prices immediately went up faster than wages. Playing 
up the inequities of the tariff, the Democrats soundly 
beatthe Republicans (including McKinley in the 1890 
congressional elections) and went on to triumph with 
GROVER CLEVELAND in the 1892 presidential race. The 
McKinley Tariff was replaced in 1894 by the Wilson- 
Gorman Tariff but, thanks to maneuvering by high- 
lariff Democrats, it proved only little better than 
McKinley’s measure. 

McNlkSim, John Bach {1852-1932) 

Historian/ Emphasized importance of social and 
economic developments to the understanding of 
hisloiy 

An engineer turned historian, John Bach McMaster 
ofifered a fresh look at U.S, history in his important. 
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nine-volume History of the People of the United States 
(1883-1927), He was among the first to insist that so¬ 
cial and economic factors were at least as important 
in shaping the world as politics and war, and his work, 
which drew upon a broad range of contemporary ma¬ 
terial, deeply influenced later scholars including 
CHARLES A. BEARD. Bom in Brooklyn, N,Y,, in 1852, 
McMaster was graduated as a civil engineer from the 
College of the City of New York in 1872 and pub¬ 
lished books on bridges and tunnels before turning to 
the writing of history in the late 1870s, Appointed 
professor of history at the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1883, he remained there until his retirement in 
1920. He died at Darien, Conn,, in 1932. 

See E. F. Goldman: John Bach McMaster. 

McMillan, Edwin Mattison {1907- ) 

Physicist/ Aided in discovery of plutonium/ Won 
Nobel Prize in chemistry, 1951/ His theoretical 
work instrumental in development of giant "atom 
smashers" 

For his work in identifying the first man-made chem¬ 
ical element, Edwin M. McMillan was said to have 
begun a “postscript to Genesis,” The codiscoverer 
(with Philip Hauge Abelson) of element 93 (neptu¬ 
nium) in 1940, McMillan also laid the groundwork for 
the discovery of plutonium, for which he and Dr. 
GLENN T. SEABORG Shared the Nobel Prize for chemis¬ 
try in 1951, His studies in phase stability made possi¬ 
ble the construction of advanced cyclotrons, or “atom 
smashers,” such as the synchrotron, with increased 
capacity for the acceleration of atomic particles. Dur¬ 
ing WORLD WAR II he helped develop microwave 
radar and sonar for the U.S. Navy and worked on the 
MANHATTAN PROJECT, which developed the first 
atomic bomb. McMillan was born at Redondo Beach, 
Cal, in 1907, and educated at the California Institute 
of Technology, He received his doctorate in physics 
from PRINCETON, in 1932, before beginning a career 
as a teacher and researcher at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, at Berkeley, 

McNamara, Robert Strange {1916- ) 

Automobile industry executive, statesman/ As 
Secretary of Defense, 1961-68, he introduced 
cost-efficiency accounting at Pentagon, presided 
over buildup in Vietnam War/President, World 
iBank after 1968 

As Secretary of Defense under Presidents john f. 
KENNEDY and LYNDON B. JOHNSON, San Francisco- 
born (1916), ex-Ford Motor Co. president Robert 
Strange McNamara sought to cut the waste from the 
vast DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE budget and bring 
spending into line with the rules of accountability he 
knew in private industry. McNamara made a reputa¬ 
tion as something of a boy financial genius at Ford, 
becoming its president in 1960. The next year he 
brought to the Pentagon a group of financial “whiz 


kids” who were determined to eliminate duplication 
and waste in the military’s procurement of weapons. 
But by the time he left the Pentagon to accept Presi¬ 
dent Johnson’s appointment as president of the 
WORLD BANK in 1968, McNamara’s cost-efficiency 
approach had foundered on the shoals of defense- 
contractor cost overruns and on the repeated failures 
of the elaborate F-111 fighter-bomber to live up to its 
role as a joint Air Force-Navy combat craft. More¬ 
over, the highly rational methods by which McNa¬ 
mara attempted to analyze and implement American 
strategy in the VIETNAM WAR proved a tragic failure in 
coping with an unconventional enemy, Hi.s one great 
success as Secretary of Defense undoubtedly lay in his 
urging of bilateral efforts by the U.S, and Soviet 
Union to curb the spiraling nuclear arms race, which 
eventually bore fruit in the 1970s salt Talks, (See in¬ 
tercontinental BALLISTIC MISSILES.) 

MCNAMARA CASE 

Ironworkers’ Union officials John and James 
McNamara confessed their part in fatal bombing 
of los Angeles Times building, 1911/ Case a 
setback to labor movement 

Among the labor organizations struggling hardest for 
recognition in the early 20th century was the Iron¬ 
workers’ Union, It found its progress blocked by an 
industry-wide National Erectors’ Association that 
barred negotiations, employed thugs and secret agents 
and used Wacklists in an effort to break the union. The 
Ironworkers struck back with a nationwide terror 
campaign of dynamitings, ending in the early morn¬ 
ing hours of Oct, 1, 1910, when the building that 
housed the antilabor Los Angeles Times was blown 
up, killing 20 persons and seriously injuring almost as 
many more. 

The Erectors’ Association hired detectives to inves¬ 
tigate the blast, and three men were soon arrested: 
John J. McNamara, the Ironworkers’ secretary; his 
brother James; and Ortie McManigal. McManigal 
swiftly turned state’s evidence and accused the 
brothers of having masterminded the bombing, Con¬ 
vinced the McNamaras had been framed, labor 
leaders such as Samuel gompers and eugene debs 
raised a defense fund and retained clarence dar- 
row as counsel. During their trial in 1911, the McNa¬ 
maras suddenly confessed their guilt. The following 
year, 38 more union officials were found guilty of 
transporting explosives: Their convictions wrecked 
the union and severely damaged the labor movement, 
(See LABOR, organized.) 

McNARY-HAUGEN BILL 

Farm relief proposed through sale of surpluses 
abroad/ livice vetoed by President Calvin Coo- 
lidge, 1927,1928 

The nation’s farmers generally failed to share in the 
prosperity of the 1920s as large crop surpluses kept 
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market prices low. In 1924 Oregon’s Sen. Charles L. 
McNary and Rep, Gilbert N, Haugen of Iowa co¬ 
sponsored a bill to provide farm relief. It called for a 
Iwo-price plan for U.S, farm output—a protected 
price for the domestic market and a “world price” for 
surpluses sold abroad—and would have set up a Fed¬ 
eral farm board to buy up surpluses at the American 
price, then sell them abroad for whatever the market 
would bring. Government losses were to be made up 
by the farmers themselves through payment of a tax, 
or “equalization fee.” Supported by the progressive 
party and farm groups and opposed by conservatives 
who believed Government had no legitimate role to 
play in agriculture, the McNary-Haugen Farm Relief 
Bill was finally enacted in 1927 and promptly vetoed 
by President calvin coolidge, The bill was repassed 
and vetoed again by Coolidge the following year, 
Farm price support legislation was eventually 
adopted during the Administration of franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT, in the 1930s. 

McPherson, yl/mee Semple {1890-1944) 

Evangelist/ Won hundreds of thousands of con¬ 
verts, mainly in Cal, to her Foursquare Gospel 
Creed, 1920s 

Billed in her heyday as “the world’s most pulchritu¬ 
dinous evangelist,” golden-haired Aimee Semple 
McPherson was born near Ingersoll, Ontario, in 1890. 
Once widowed and twice divorced, she employed her 
beauty, personal magnetism and an extravagant array 
of show business techniques—including spectacular 
sound and lighting effects, costumed pageants and 
massed choirs—to promulgate her Foursquare Gos¬ 
pel Creed during the early 1920s, Her largest follow¬ 
ing was gained in Los Angeles, where thousands of 
people flocked to her million-dollar Angelus Temple, 
By 1926 she could boast of making 400,000 converts, 
but in that same year her reputation was badly com¬ 
promised by scandal when she falsely claimed to hav¬ 
ing been kidnapped rather than admit openly to 
having had a secret tryst. Her following dwindled 
thereafter, but she continued preaching until her 
death (from an overdose of sleeping pills) in 1944, 

McPherson, James Birdseye {1828-1864) 

Union general/ One of North’s most respected 
young commanders/ Served with distinction 
under Grant in Western campaign/ Killed in 
battle in Ga, 

Of all the losses sustained by the Union officer corps 
in the civil war, none was felt so deeply as the death 
of James Birdseye McPherson, Born in Sandusky 
County, Ohio, in 1828, and an 1853 graduate of west 
point, McPherson had entered the war as a lieutenant 
and soon distinguished himself in Gen, ulysses s. 
grant’s Western campaign. McPherson’s authority, 
intelligence and reliability as a commander of troops 
in the field was proven by his performances at Corinth 


and Vicksburg. By August, t863, at age 34, he had 
risen to the rank of brigadier general in the Regular 
Army and major general of volunteers, winning the 
strong praise not only of Grant but of Gen. william 
T. SHERMAN, who would later write of him as “one of 
the most useful staff officers in the whole Army.” 
Sherman, especially, was deeply affected by McPher¬ 
son’s untimely death. As commander of the Army of 
the Tennessee during Sherman’s Atlanta campaign, 
McPherson had been instrumental in Sherman’s 
sweeping victories in Georgia in the spring and sum¬ 
mer of 1864, On July 22,1864, McPherson attempted 
to rally his troops against a Confederate flanking at¬ 
tack near Atlanta and was killed in action. 

MEAD, Margaret {1901- ) 

Anthropologist, author/ Curator of ethnology at 
American Museum of Natural History, 1964-70/ 
Author a/Coming of Age in Samoa (1928) and 
other works 

One of the few cultural anthropologists whose work 
is widely known outside academic circles, Margaret 
Mead is also one of the foremost living authorities on 
the cultures of Samoa and New Guinea. Born in Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1901, Miss Mead received her Ph.D, in 
1929 from Columbia university, where she studied 
anthropology under ruth benedict, In 1925-26 she 
made the first of many field trips to the South Seas; 
the obseivations she made on these expeditions were 
published in three widely read books. Coming of Age 
in Samoa (1928), Growing Up in New Guinea (1930) 
and Sex and Temperament (1935), These and later 
works, notably Male and Female; A Study of the Sexes 
in a Changing World (1949) challenged the rigid social 
norms of Western society by contrasting them with 
human roles in widely divergent cultures, A frequent 
lecturer at various universities while living in New 
York, Miss Mead served as curator of ethnology at the 
American Museum of Natural History from 1964 to 
1970, 

MEADE, George Gordon {1815-1872) 

Union general/ Commanded Army of the Poto¬ 
mac at Battle of Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863, and 
in campaign culminating in Lee’s surrender at 
Appomattox Court House, April 9-12,1865 

Graduating from west point in 1835, George Gor¬ 
don Meade resolved to end his military career as soon 
as he could, in favor of more scholarly pursuits. 
Twenty-eight years later, he was extolled by the U.S, 
Congress for his “skill and heroic valor” as the victo¬ 
rious commander of the Union forces at Gettysburg, 
regarded by most historians as the pivotal battle of the 
civil WAR, 

Meade was born in Cadiz, Spain (1815), where his 
father was a naval agent for the U.S. The family re¬ 
turned to America while George was still a boy, A 
year after graduating from West Point, he resigned his 
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commission to begin a career as a civil engineer. In 
1842, however, he returned to the Army, For the next 
19 years, Meade served with the U,S. Army Topo¬ 
graphical Engineers, seeing action in the Mexican 
WAR under Gen. winfield scott. At the start of the 
Civil War he was given command of a brigade of 
Pennsylvania volunteers. In the opening years of the 
war, two battles were of particular significance in his 
rise to prominence; Glendale during the Peninsular 
Campaign, where he continued to rally his troops de¬ 
spite being badly wounded in tlie side and arm; and 
Chancellorsville, where he strongly, but futilely, 
urged Gen. Joseph t, hooker to exploit his advantage 
with aggressive action, In the opinion of many other 
officers. Hooker would probably have won the day if 
he had followed Meade’s advice. 

Five weeks after Chancellorsville, as he led his 
troops northward, warily shadowing the army of Gen, 
ROBERT E, LEE, M eade received a letter from President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN naming him commander of the 
Army of the Potomac, replacing General Hooker. Just 
five days later the fateful battle of Gettysburg began. 
Though President Lincoln was bitterly disappointed 
when Meade let Lee’s battered army escape across the 
Potomac River, he later praised Meade as a “brave 
and skillful officer” and kept him in command of the 
Army of the Potomac. Under ulysses s. grant’s 
overall supervision, Meade led his forces in the 1864- 
65 campaign that ended with Lee’s surrender at Ap¬ 
pomattox COURT HOUSE, April 9-12,1865. 

After the war Meade, a major general, headed var¬ 
ious military departments, spending a troubled year 
(1868-69) in Atlanta administering reconstruction 
policies. He died at Philadelphia in 1872. 

See Freeman Cleaves: Meade of Gettysburg. 

MEAGHER, Thomas Francis {1823-1867) 

Leader of Irish community in New York City/ 

Union general/ Montana territorial official, 

1865-67 

Banished to Tasmania in 1849 for high treason against 
the queen of England, Irish revolutionary Thomas 
Meagher (born 1823) escaped from his land of exile 
and arrived in New York City in 1852, There he stud¬ 
ied law and, after becoming a naturalized U.S. citizen, 
was admitted to the New York bar (1855). Practicing 
law and editing the Irish News from 1856, he lectured 
widely on the need for Erin’s independence and was 
recognized as the leader of New York’s Irish commu¬ 
nity. At the outbreak of the civil war Meagher orga¬ 
nized a brigade of Irish-American volunteers, which 
he led into battle against the Confederacy. Troops 
under his command saw action at first and second Bull 
Run, Antietam and Fredericksburg, At Chancellors- 
ville (1863), Meagher’s Irish Brigade was so mauled 
that he resigned its command, finishing the war as a 
brigadier general under Gen. william t. sherman in 
Georgia. Appointed Montanaterritorial secretary in 
1865, he was serving as the territory’s temporary gov¬ 


ernor in 1867 when he fell from a steamboat while on 
an inspection tour and drowned in the Missouri River. 
See Robert G. Athearn: Thomas Francis Meagher: An 
Irish Revolutionary in America. 

MEANY, George {1894- ) 

Labor leadej/ Achieved merger of AFL-CIO, 
1955/ Became president, AFL-CIO, 1955 

A redoubtable foe of Communist and criminal influ¬ 
ences in U.S, labor unions, George Meany scored his 
major achievement in the merger (1955) of the Amer¬ 
ican federation of labor (AFL) and the congress 
OF industrial organizations (CIO), after almost20 
years of bitter rivalry between the two superiinions. 

Born in New York City (1894), Meany, at 16, be¬ 
came a plumber’s apprentice, entering his father’s 
trade. Having gained a reputation as an effective 
business agent for his plumbers’ union local, he was 
named president, in 1934, of the million-member 
New York State Federation of Labor, He was elected 
the AFL’s secretary-treasurer in 1939 and became its 
president in 1952 upon the death of incumbent wil¬ 
liam GREEN. Three years later he achieved unification 
of the AFL and CIO. As AFL-CIO president from the 
time of its formation, Meany’s principal legislative 
goals were ever-higher minimum wages and the re¬ 
peal of clause 14B of the taft-hartley act that gives 
each state the right to forbid the union shop. His drive 
against union corruption culminated in 1957 with the 
expulsion of three affiliated unions, including the 
Teamsters, 

During the 1972 presidential campaign, Meany 
aided the cause of Republican richard m, nixon 
when he broke a long-standing labor tradition by 
withholding AFL-CIO support from the Democratic 
candidate, george s. mcgovern; but by mid-1973 he 
had become one of the President’s sharpest critics. 

MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY 

Fourth largest U.S, industry/ Spurred Western 
expansion of railroads/ Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Kansas City and Omaha, successively, the «<?- 
tion's meat-packing capitals in 19th and 29lh 
centuries/ Industry characterised by computer¬ 
ized, mechanized production methods, use of 
antibiotic-, vitamin- and hormone-enriched 
feeds, 1970s 

Some of the best, and some of the worst chapters (ff 
American history, some of its most and least cherished 
images, have been linked to the hard business of rais¬ 
ing and feeding meat on the hoof, delivering it at a 
profit to the slaughterhouse and getting it from there, 
at an additional profit, to the dinner tables of the na¬ 
tion, Red meat (cattle, hogs, sheep) is the United 
States’ fourth largest industry-outranked only by 
autos, steel and oil, 

The raising of livestock has always been subject to 
a basic imperative the need for land, whether for 
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grazing or for growing feed. From Colonial fimes that 
land was increasingly sought farther and farther to the 
west. By the early 1800s farmers had established herds 
west of the Ohio River, But while the open land lay 
in the West, the markets remained mostly in the East, 
The development of U.S. transportation in the 19th 
century was in part a response to the problem of get¬ 
ting meat back to the East. Transporting either live 
animals or salted or smoked meat brought shipping 
booms first on the Erie Canal (see canals) and then 
on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. As the railroads 
pushed westward after the civil war, cattlemen 
drove their herds to each new railhead. Perhaps the 
most famous was abilene, Kan,, where, in 1871 
alone, 5000 cowboys converged with 700,000 long¬ 
horn cattle from Texas for the cattle cars of the Kansas 
Pacific Railroad. 

With, an ever-increasing volume of livestock mov¬ 
ing eastward from ever more distant railheads, it was 
inevi tabl e that slaughterhouses would move westward 
also—closer to the source of supply. First Cincinnati 
(earning the nickname “Porkopolis”), then Chicago, 
emerged as major meat-packing centers, Chicago’s 
Union Stock Yards, capable of penning over 100,000 
cattle, sheep and hogs, opened in 1865. For many 
decades thereafter, the Union Stock Yards (closed in 
the 1960s) and the many adjacent slaughterhouses 
symbolized all that was squalid about the Industry, 

The “embalmed beef” scandal, arising from the 
feeding of tainted meat to troops during the Spanish- 
AMERICAN WAR, and the savage portrayal of unsani¬ 
tary practices of the meat packers in upton Sinclair’s 
novel, The Jungle (1906), brought Government ac¬ 
tion, Congress, in 1906, passed the Meat Inspection 
Act, providing for stringent Federal inspection of the 
packing industry to end unsanitary and dangerous 
conditions. (In 1967 another act extended Federal 
inspection to local packing plants not doing interstate 
business,) Early in the 1900s the Government also 
went to court to block the beef trust’s efforts to con¬ 
trol packing houses in the West. 

The meat packers moved ever westward, establish¬ 
ing centers in many other cities, chief among them 
KANSAS CITY, Mo„ and Omaha, Neb. By the 1880s re¬ 
frigerated boxcars were in wide use, permitting the 
year-round, long-distance transportation of fresh 
meat from the packers to the marketplace. 

The mechanization and streamlining that have 
characterized the U.S, food industry since world 
WAR II have not bypassed the meat industry. The du¬ 
rable longhorn cattle that grazed the Western range 
have disappeared, replaced by breeds that fatten fast, 
arc kept virtually immobile in computerized com¬ 
mercial feed stalls and eat up to to 20 pounds of vita¬ 
minized and medicated hormone-enriched food a 
day, (The use of hormones and antibiotics in feed 
came under fire in the 1970s from consumer groups 
who feared the substances posed hazards for human 
health.) The gore-spattered workers in the slaughter¬ 
house have been replaced by machines that kill with 


electric shock, automatically skin and gut the carcass, 
and quarter it precisely. And over the years, research 
Involving the use of the by-products of meat packing 
—■hide, hair, hoofs, bones, intestines, viscera and 
blood~has brought the packers millions of dollars of 
revenue from materials formerly considered waste. 
Meanwhile, the American appetite for red meat 
mounted steadily. In the early 1970s domestic pro¬ 
duction of more than 37 billion pounds of meat failed 
to keep up with demand, bringing a sharp rise in 
prices and in the imports of foreign meats. 

MECKLENBURG DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE 

Anti-British resolves adopted at Charlotte Town, 
Mecklenburg Co., NC„ May, 1775 

In 1819 a Raleigh (N.C.) newspaper published an ac¬ 
count purporting to show that a group of North Car¬ 
olinians had issued a “declaration of independence” 
from Britain more than a year before the promulga¬ 
tion of the U.S. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, And, 
in fact, when word reached the North Carolina fron¬ 
tier of the BATTLE OF LEXINGTON AND CONCORD 
(April, 1775), a committee of men did meet in Char¬ 
lotte Town (Mecklenburg County) to declare their 
solidarity with the embattled New Englanders. In 
May, 1775, the assembly passed 20 resolves declaring 
“all laws and commissions” deriving from king or 
Parliament “annulled and vacated.” But far from de¬ 
claring independence from Britain, as later alleged, 
the document avowed ultimate loyalty to the Crown 
pending London’s repudiation of “its unjust and ar¬ 
bitrary pretensions with respect to America.” 

For many years the text of the resolves, which had 
never been presented to the continental congress, 
was lost. Then, in 1819, the Raleigh newspaper pub¬ 
lished its account of the resolutions, supposedly 
adopted May 20,1775, which contained phrases that 
later appeared in the Declaration of Independence. In 
1847, however, a copy of a local newspaper for June, 
1775, was found, and it revealed the text of the May 
resolutions, which contained no mention of indepen¬ 
dence or other phrases made famous by the Conti¬ 
nental Congress’ declaration of .Tuly 4,1776. Although 
the date May 20,1775, is on the North Carolina seal 
and flag, most historians agree with Thomas Jefferson, 
who called the Mecklenkrg Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence a “spurious document.” Clearly, however, 
an independent spirit was already rising in the Meck¬ 
lenburg area In the spring of 1775. 

MEDAL OF HONOR 

Highest U.S. award for valor/ Est., 1861, for 
Navy enlisted men; extended to Army enlisted 
men, . 1862/ Awarded to Army officers, 1863/ 
Naval and Marine officers included 1915 

Save for the revolutionary war period, when the 
ORDER OF the PURPLE HEART was established by Gen, 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON ii) 1782 as a reward for merito¬ 
rious service, the U.S. had scorned the practice of be¬ 
stowing medals for heroism. But at the start of the 
CIVIL WAR in 1861, the Medal of Honor was autho¬ 
rized by Congress for Navy enlisted men, and for 
Army enlisted men in 1862, The medal was extended 
to Army officers in 1863. (Naval and Marine Corps 
officers were not included until 1915.) Criteria for 
awarding the nation’s highest decoration for valor 
were not very strict at first, and during the Civil War 
some 1200 were given. All told, however, only some 
3300 men have been granted the Medal of Honor, 
Although conferred by the President, the decoration 
is often called “The Congressional Medal of Honor.” 

MEDICARE 

Federally administered medical insurance for 
elderly/Enacted through amendments to Social 
Security Act, 1965/1965 legislation also created 
Medicaid to cover poor and disabled 

A comprehensive national health insurance program 
was proposed by the Democratic Administration of 
President harry s, truman in the post-World War II 
years, but the passage of such legislation was blocked 
in Congress largely as the result of a massive lobbying 
and public relations effort by the American medical 
ASSOCIATION (AM A). The AMA painted a foreboding 
picture of such insurance as an irreversible step down 
the dark road to socialized medicine, in which health 
care would be both arbitrary and slipshod and neither 
the physician nor his patient would enjoy freedom or 
dignity. Almost two decades elapsed before Congress, 
in amending the social security act in 1965, was 
able to muster a majority on behalf of the more lim¬ 
ited goals of medical insurance for the elderly and the 
poor. In enacting Medicare, Congress at the urging of 
President lyndon baines Johnson’s Administration, 
provided for hospital and nursing home coverage for 
citizens 65 years of age and over. Coverage, in the 
early 1970s, extended to 100 days in a nursing home 
and up to 100 “home health visits,” and was financed 
as part of the Social Security system. In addition, by 
paying a monthly premium ($5,80 in 1972), an elderly 
person could subscribe to a medical insurance pro¬ 
gram that paid 80 percent of all a physician’s “reason¬ 
able charges” over a stipulated initial sum ($60 in 
1972), Medicaid, also created by the 1965 amend¬ 
ments, is a joint Federal-state hospitalization and 
medical program for the blind, disabled and the poor. 
Each state sets its own “poverty line” below which a 
family’s income must fall to be eligible for Medicaid, 
By the mid-1970s both the richard m. nixon Ad¬ 
ministration and congressional Democrats, led by 
Senator edward m. Kennedy, envisioned expanding 
Medicare into a national health insurance program 
for all citizens, regardless of age or income. While the 
administration proposed turning over the operation 
of such a program to private industry, Democrats 
favored Federal responsibility. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

Early Colonists relied on folk remedies/ Smiill- 
pox inoculations given in Boston, 1721/ First 
medical school est inPhik, 1765/ Ether used as 
anesthetic in surgical procedure, 1842/ Johns 
Hopkins medical school founded, 1895/Notable 
U.S. medical achievement.^ in 19th century in¬ 
clude .surgery to remove cancerous ovary, inves- 
tigation of digestive process, discovery of ether/ 
Report by Abraham Flexneron quality of general 
medical education, 1910, led to great reforms/ 
2()th-century era of great U.S. contributions to 
medicine, among them discovery of antibioiic 
.streptomycin; unraveling of mysteries of Inman 
heredity; development of revolutionary tech¬ 
niques in brain, heart, kidney .surgery; advances 
in preventive medicine, with development of vac¬ 
cines for measles, poliomyelitis; ‘fap".smearto 
detect cervical cancer/ Medicare and Medicaid 
bills to assure elderly and poor of health care 
.signed into law, 1965 

As in the rest of the 17th-century world, the practice 
of medicine in British North America was rudimen¬ 
tary in the extreme. In Plymouth colony, for exam¬ 
ple, nearly half the immigrants who arrived on the 
MAYFLOWER in 1620 were dead within three months, 
most of them victims of such diseases as smallpox and 
typhus. Lacking physicians to care for the ill, most of 
the Colonies left matters of public health to political 
leaders and clergymen, while the settlers trusted to 
luck that illness would pass them by and applied folk 
remedies (brought from Europe or learned from the 
Indians) when disease struck. By the early 18lh cen¬ 
tury, however, there were a number of physicians in 
the Colonies. But as most had received their medical 
education as apprentices to practitioners who were 
themselves ill-trained, the quality of medical service 
was generally below that available in such European 
capitals as London and Paris. For the poor of America 
living in the cities, acute illness-particularly if 
thought to be contagious—often meant confinement 
to almshouses, where recuperation was retarded by 
the close proximity of disease-ridden fellow inmates. 
For the well-to-do who had access to physicians, con¬ 
ditions were only marginally belter; .such medical 
practices of the time as bleeding, to evacuate suppos¬ 
edly “ill humors,” often had the opposite of the in¬ 
tended effect, , 

Colonial medicine, however, was not entirely a 
wasteland of superstition and ignorance. In the Bo,s- 
ton smallpox epidemic of 1721, clergyman cotton 
MATHER convinced physician zabdiel boylston to 
inaugurate a preventive campaign based on the little- 
known and much-feared technique of inoculation. 
Ignoring both threats and physical attacks on his per¬ 
son, Boylston, using pus from, the sores of tho,se in¬ 
fected, inoculated some 250 Bostonians of whom only 
six died, while those who were infected in the usual 
manner suffered a death rate of nearly 50 percent, 


It was not until 1751 that the practice of medicine 
in the Colonies began to be institutionalized, with the 
founding that year of the first hospital in the modern 
mold in British North America: Pennsylvania Hospi¬ 
tal in Philadelphia. (See hospitals.) Among those in¬ 
strumental in its organization were Dr, thomas bond 
and benjamin franklin. Fourteen years later, 
America’s first medical school, at what is now the 
University of Pennsylvania, was established in Phila¬ 
delphia, primarily at the instance of Drs. john 
MORGAN, WILLIAM SHIPPEN and BENJAMIN RUSH. Dr, 
Rush was the most famous American physician of the 
late 18th centuiy. His investigations of mental illness 
presaged the field of psychiatry, but his determined 
advocacy of the technique of bleeding may well have 
retarded the advancement of general medicine. Be¬ 
cause of the extreme treatments that typified medical 
practice throughout the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
the era is generally called the epoch of “heroic” med¬ 
icine, Bleeding-with as much as four-fifths of a pa¬ 
tient’s blood being drained—was only one of the 
standard practices. In surgeiy amputations were 
readily performed without anesthetic—save for a swig 
of whiskey. Internal surgery was rarely attempted; 
stomach ailments were usually treated with strong 
purgatives to cleanse the bowels and induce vomiting, 
and a host of ills were thought to respond to “blister¬ 
ing,” the practice of placing a harsh substance on a 
selected portion of the skin to induce a second-degree 
burn. 

During the early 19th century the old apprentice¬ 
ship system of training physicians began slowly to be 
replaced by medical school education. At first this 
often represented no improvement at all; for although 
several reputable institutions were already in exist¬ 
ence, many others were nothing more than “diploma 
mills,” requiring as little as four weeks’ study as the 
requirement for amedical degree. It was partly in re¬ 
sponse to this chaotic situation that the AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION was founded in 1847. Its cam¬ 
paign for high nationwide standards of medical edu¬ 
cation did not achieve success until after 1910, the 
year in which Dr. Abraham Flexner published his 
landmark report. Medical Education in the United 
States and Canada. Meanwhile, however, significant 
advances were taking place in the training of physi¬ 
cians, The founding of Johns hopkins university 
Hospital in 1889 and the Johns Hopkins School of 
Medicine four years later proved to be of primary im¬ 
portance, The new institution attracted some of the 
nation’s most prominent physicians and researchers to 
its faculty, among them the Canadian-born william 
osLER, generally considered the outstanding medical 
educator of his time and a specialist on the con¬ 
stituents of blood. Others at Johns Hopkins included 
WILLIAM STEWART HALSTED, an Outstanding surgeon; 
Howard Atwood Kelly (1858-1943), professor of 
gynecology and obstetrics; and william henry 
WELCH, a noted pathologist, one of whose students 
was WALTER REED, the conqueror of yellow fever. The 


significance of Johns Hopkins was nationwide, for the 
students who benefited from its educational facilities 
often became teachers at other medical schools and 
affiliated hospitals, thus laying the foundations for the 
network of medical research and treatment institu¬ 
tions that serve the U.S, today, 

Although 19th-century medicine in the U.S. was 
primitive by today’s standards, several great advances 
in the healing arts were accomplished, owing in large 
measure to the brilliance of individual practitioners. 
In surgery a Kentucky doctor, ephraim mcdowell, 
pioneered, in 1809, the ovariotomy procedure, in 
which a cancerous ovary is excised. Thirteen years 
later Army surgeon william beaumont proved the 
existence of gastricjuices in the body that break down 
foods into digestible particles, and in 1842 a young 
Georgia physician, crawford long, made a land¬ 
mark contribution to surgery by using ether as an an¬ 
esthesia for the first time. Long probably did not fully 
realize the significance of his discovery, for he did not 
publish his findings until after a Boston dentist, wil¬ 
liam THOMAS MORTON, publicly demonstrated the 
effects of ether in October, 1846. 

20th-Century American Contributions 

If the 19th century gave great promise of American 
contributions to medical science, the 20th century has 
seen that promise fulfilled. One measure of this con¬ 
tribution was the fact that of 107 Nobel Prize-winners 
in medicine and physiology that were named between 
1901 and 1972,44 were Americans, Among the hon¬ 
ored physicians and researchers were Karl Land- 
steiner (1930), for his discovery of human blood 
types; thomas h. Morgan (1933), for his work on 
human heredity; Joseph Erlanger and Herbert S. 
Gasser (1944), for their discoveries leading to the 
measurement of brain damage; selman abraham 
WAKSMAN (1952), for his development of the antibio¬ 
tic streptomycin, and james dewey watson (1962), 
for his role in discovering the structure of deoxyri¬ 
bonucleic acid (DNA), 

The Nobel laureates, however, represent but a 
small segment of American contributions to 20th- 
century physiology and medicine. Among the most 
notable of physicians and researchers in modern times 
have been such men as Dr. harvey gushing, gener¬ 
ally considered one of the great pioneers in brain sur¬ 
gery; Drs. ALFRED BLALOCK and Helen Taussig, who 
in the 1940s developed an operation to create normal 
circulation in “blue babies”; Dr. Nicholas Papanico¬ 
laou, developer of the “pap” smear test for cervical 
cancer; Drs. George F. Dick and Gladys Dick, who 
developed the Dick Test for scarlet, fever; Dr. Paul 
DUDLEY WHITE, a pioneer in the treatment of heart 
disease; Dr. jonase, salk, who in 1953 developed the 
first effective vaccine against poliomyelitis; Dr, al¬ 
bert n, SABIN, who two years later announced his own 
polio vaccine, which can be taken orally and which, 
with Salk’s vaccine, virtually wiped out the disease; 
and heart surgeons Adrian Kantrowitz, Michael De 
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Bakey and Denton Cooley, who have helped develop 
and implant mechanical devices that replace dam¬ 
aged heart tissue, A number of U.S. physicians have 
made important contributions to the perfection of 
techniques for organ transplant, particularly of the 
heart and kidneys, 

Although landmark discoveries in the field of med¬ 
icine generally bear the name of a single (or some¬ 
times two or three) physicians, few advances would 
have been possible without the cooperation and sup¬ 
port of great institutions of medical research and 
treatment. Most of these were established by private 
endowments but now receive funds from both the 
Federal Government and publicly supported chari¬ 
ties, Such institutions, where medical research is car¬ 
ried on and advanced medical and surgical techniques 
are practiced, exist in every section of the nation and 
are very often affiliated with medical schools and 
teaching hospitals. Among the most renowned are the 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn,, and its associated 
Mayo Foundation for Medical Education and Re¬ 
search (esL, 1919); Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research in New York City (est,, 1901); Menninger 
Clinic for psychiatric research in Topeka, Kan, (est., 
1920); and the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer 
Research (est., 1945) in New York City, 

The participation of state and Federal governments 
in PUBLIC HEALTH goes back to the last years of the 
18th century, but in recent decades Federal grants 
have been increasingly crucial to the maintenance of 
broad-scale medical research in such diverse fields as 
heart surgery, cancer research, preventive medicine 
and drug development. Programs wholly or partially 
financed by the Federal Government and state and 
local agencies have helped protect—through inocula¬ 
tions, and vaccinations—millions of Americans from 
such diseases as measles, diphtheria, smallpox and 
even the Asian flu. Similarly, cooperation among 
state, local and Federal authorities, in concert with 
private physicians and other specialists, has vastly im¬ 
proved sanitary conditions throughout the nation, re¬ 
sulting in fewer epidemics, (See epidemics, major,) 

Advances in all fields of medicine and surgery have 
given the average American the possibility of a longer 
and healthier life, but massive increases in the cost of 
medical care have created considerable disagreement 
concerning the best means to bring such services to all 
Americans, As early as 1949 President harry s, tru- 
MAN proposed a tax-supported program of medical 
care for the nation’s population, a program vigorously 
and, successfully opposed by the American Medical 
Association, which claimed that “compulsory health 
insurance” would lower the quality of medical ser¬ 
vices, In 1965, however, Congress established medi¬ 
care and Medicaid, creating a system of national 
health insurance for the elderly and the poor, By 1973 
several bills had been submitted to Congress that 
would provide Federal aid to families or individuals 
forced to bear the high costs of medical care for major 
illnesses. 


See Felix MarMbanez: History of American Medi¬ 
cine; Richard H. Shryock: Medicine and Society in 
America, 1660-1860, andllza Veilh and Leo M. Zmh 
merman: History of American Medicine, 1607-1900, 

MWllUJoseph{1823~m9) 

Journalist/ Omer-editor ofChkap Tribiine/T 

founder of Republican Party and supporter of 

Abraham Lincoln 

One of America’s most outspoken journalists, kseph 
Medill was born in New Brunswick, Canada, in 1823. 
In 1852 he founded the Cleveland Leader and three 
years later became a partner in the Chicago Tribune, 
whose editorial policies he directed from the first but 
whose sole ownership he did not obtain until 1874, 
Under his guidance the Tribune soon became the 
Midwest’s moat influential journal and a bastion, of 
the republican party, which Medill had helped to 
form in 1854, Medill was an early admirer of abra- 
HAM LINCOLN, and through adroit backstage nianeu- 
verings and staunch editorial support did much to se¬ 
cure the Republican nomination for his fellow 
Illinoisan, whom he continued to support throughout 
the CIVIL WAR, In his last years Medill grew increas¬ 
ingly coaservative, Under his direction in the 1890s, 
the Tribune vehemently opposed labor unions and 
demanded war with Spain. After his death in 1899, his 
grandsons Robert r. mccormick, Joseph M. McCor¬ 
mick and JOSEPH M, PATTERSON built the family news¬ 
paper tradition into a publishing dynasty. 

See John W, Tebbel: An American Dynasty: Story of 
the McCormicks, Medills and Pattersons. 

MEIGS, Montgomery Cunningham (1816-1892) 

Quartermaster general, Union Army/Held posh 

tion throughout Civil War, 1861-65/ Credited 

with successful supply of Union war effort 

During the civil war Union generals frequently 
failed in battle, but their failures almost never 
stemmed from alack of supplies. The torrent of hard¬ 
tack, beans, bacon, coffee, shoes, socks, coats, pants 
and a thousand other items that sustained the Union 
Army during four years of war was eflieienlly con¬ 
trolled and distributed by Brig. Gen. Montgomery G. 
Meigs, U.S. quartermaster general. 

Born, in Georgia (1816) but brought up in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Meigs graduated from west point in 1836 and 
served with the Corps of Engineers during peacetime. 
In 1861 Meigs, then a captain, prepared plans to pro¬ 
vision and hold Fort Pickens, in Florida, in the loiich- 
and-go weeks before the outbreak of war, When war 
came Meigs was first promoted to colonel of the lUh 
Infantry and quickly thereafter to brigadier general 
and quartermaster general. He held this diflicull, de¬ 
manding post throughout the war. Secretary of State 
william h. SEWARD said that “without the services of 
this eminent soldier, the national cause must have 
been lost or deeply imperiled,” Meigs remained in the 


Army after the war, retiring in 1882,10 years before 
his death in Washington, D,C. 

See T. Harry Williams: Lincoln and His Generals. 

MEIKLEJOHN, Alexander (18/2-1964) 

British-born educator/ Advocated academic 

freedom and championed experimental curricula 

Few educators have equaled, either in influence or 
zeal, the role played by British-born (1872) Alexan¬ 
der Meiklejohn as an advocate of liberalism in Amer¬ 
ican higher education. His many books—including 
The Liberal College (1920), Freedom and the College 
(1923), The Experimental College (1932) and Educa¬ 
tion for a Free Society (I957)~in which he grappled 
with the problems of academic freedom and the 
proper function of higher education in a democratic 
society, kept him in the vanguard of educational 
theorists for almost half a century. Educated at 
BROWN university and Cornell, Meiklejohn taught 
philosophy at Brown (1897-1912) before becoming 
president of Amherst College in 1912. Forced to re¬ 
sign as Amherst president in 1923 after a dispute with 
the trustees in which he insisted on complete freedom 
in his operation of the school,, Meiklejohn moved 
on to Wisconsin (1926-33), where he headed the un¬ 
iversity’s Experimental College (1927-33), concentra¬ 
ting curriculum on the study of Greek civilization. 
His ideas inspired similar experiments elsewhere, 
most notably at st. John’s college, Annapolis, Md. 
After teaching at the San Francisco School for Social 
Studies (1933-36), he retired to write. Meiklejohn 
died in 1964. 

MELLON,/IfK/rmv William (1855-1987) 

Financier, industrialist, statesman/ Secretary of 

the Treasury, 1921-82/ Benefactor of National 

Gallery of Art 

As Secretary of the Treasury in three Republican Ad¬ 
ministrations during the 1920s and 1930s, financier- 
industrialist Andrew Mellon was generally hailed as 
an architectof the nation’s pro.sperity. But after the 
slock market crash in 1929 he came under considera¬ 
ble criticism and in 1932 resigned the position he had 
held since 1921. 

Born in Pittsburgh in 18 55, the son of a prosperous 
banker, Mellon left college at 17 to go into business 
and soon joined his father’s banking house, With tire 
bank at the core of his enterprises, Mellon’s business 
interests quickly spread. He was instrumental in 
founding the Aluminum Company of America, in 
which he and his family held a controlling, interest, 
and was a major stockholder in U.S. Steel, Gulf Oil 
and numerous other enterprises in such diverse fields 
as railways, shipbuilding, public utilities, munitions 
and breweries, His financial worth was calculated 
at possibly a billion dollars. As Treasury Secretary, 
Mellon achieved one of his great ambitions, the re¬ 
duction (albeit temporary) of the national debt 




Believing that the prosperity of the nation depended 
on business activity andthat benefits to the rich would 
filter down to the workingman, he also reduced cor¬ 
porate and individual income taxes, Mellon ended 
his Government service as Ambassador to Britain 
(1932-33). Just before his death in 1937, he gave $15 
million to build the National Gallery of Art, in Wash¬ 
ington, D,C,, to which he also contributed hisimpres- 
sive art collection. 

MEmUM, Herman (1819-1891) 

Author/ Wrotelypte, 1846; Omoo, 1847; Moby 
Dick, 1851; Billy Budd (published posthu¬ 
mously, 1924)/ Ranked as one of 19th century’s 
greatest novelists 

Now considered one of 19th-century America’s fore¬ 
most novelists, New York City-born (1819) Herman 
Melville, after an initial literary success, was little re¬ 
garded in his own time and died in obscurity in 1891. 
Born into a prominent family in straitened circum¬ 
stances, Melville had little formal schooling as a child 
but read widely. In 1837 he first went to sea, and in the 
early 1840s jumped ship in the Marquesas Islands in 
the Pacific where he was befriended by the natives. 
Later, he jumped ship again at Tahiti. After returning 
to the U.S,, in 1844, Melville penned the first of his 
books, Typee (1846) and Omoo (1847), chronicles of 
his island adventures that provided him with sufficient 
royalties to enable him to marry, eventually settle 
down in Pittsfield, Mass., andconcentrate on his writ¬ 
ing. Melville’s next major work was his masterpiece 
Moby Dick (1851), an allegorical novel in which one 
Captain Ahab pursued and pitted himself against a 
white whale, a confrontation that resulted in Ahab’s 
destruction. Although Moby Dick is today regarded as 
one of the greatest novels in American literature, it 
was not a popular success at the time of its publica¬ 
tion, a fate shared by all of Melville’s later works. In 
1863 Melville moved to New York City and three 
years later became inspector of customs, a post he 
held nearly 210 years, in, 1924, more than 30 years after 
his death, Melville’s searing allegory of innocence and 
evil, Billy Budd, Foreiopman was published. 

See Raymond Weaver: Herman Melville, Mariner and 
Mystic. 

MEMORIAL DAY 

First commemorated Union dead in Civil War/ 
Since W.W.I honors men killed in all U S. wars/ 
Observed on last Monday in May/ Many South¬ 
ern states observe Confederate Memorial Day 

On May 30,1865, Negro schoolchildren of Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., spread flowers over the neglected graves, of 
Union soldiers near the city. Soon there was a growing 
number of such ceremonies in the North, and on May 
5, 1868, JOHN: A, LOGAN, commander of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, designated May 30 as a na¬ 
tional Memorial Day and ordered GAR posts to dec- 
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orate the graves “of comrades who died in defense of 
their country....” In 1873 the New York legislature 
designated May 30 as a legal holiday, and by the 1890s 
every state in the North was observing it. In the South 
a Confederate Memorial Day was legalized, but the 
date of its observance varies from state to state. Since 
WORLD WAR I Memorial Day has been officially set 
aside to honor the fallen in all U.S. wars, and a Fed¬ 
eral law, effective Jan, 1,1971, provided for observ¬ 
ance of the holiday on the last Monday in May. 

MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 

Major inland port and transport center on Mis¬ 
sissippi,, founded, 1819/ Captured by Union 
forces in Civil War, 1862/ Hit by yellow fever 
epidemics, 1870s/ Ruled by Crump machine, c. 

1900-48/ Major Southern commercial and man - 
ufacturing center/ Pop., 622,580 (1970) 

Located on the east bank of the Mississippi 294 miles 
south of ST. LOUIS and 399 miles north of new 
ORLEANS, Memphis, Tenn., has long been an impor¬ 
tant inland port, rail center and marketplace for the 
exchange of goods and produce between the North 
and the South, The first European to view the bluff 
upon which Memphis was to be built was the Spanish 
explorer hernando de soto in 1541. Almost 300 
years later, in 1819, a group of wealthy Tennessee 
landowners, including Andrew jackson, laid out a 
town on the bluff, which they named for the ancient 
Egyptian city of Memphis, and in 1826 the settlement 
was officially incorporated. Linked by rail to Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., in 1857, Memphis soon became second in 
importance only to New Orleans as a cotton market. 
During the early years of the civil war, the city was 
a primary objective of Union forces, and on June 6, 
1862, it finally fell to a Federal naval force and there¬ 
after served as a major Union base until the war’s end. 
The Civil War years were prosperous for Memphis 
with both legitimate trade and smuggling major in¬ 
dustries and with population doubling during the pe¬ 
riod 1861-’65, But tragedy in the form of three yellow 
fever epidemics in the 1870s led to a great loss in pop¬ 
ulation and treasure, and finally, in 1879, Memphis 
declared itself bankrupt and surrendered its charter— 
not to regain city status until 1893. There followed a 
brief flurry of economic growth, which came to a 
standstill in the early 1900s when Memphis gained the 
reputation of being one of the nation’s most vice-rid¬ 
den .cities,, a dubious distinction it retained almost 
until midcentury, wlien its citizens finally overthrew 
the political machine led by Democrat ed crump. 
With its Southern heritage and large black popula¬ 
tion (38.9 percent, 1970), Memphis, in the 1960s, was 
a focal point of racial tensions. It was in Memphis in 
1968 that black civil rights leader martin Luther 
king was assassinated. Today, with a population of 
623,530(1970), Memphis remains an important center 
of the cotton trade as well as a'hardwood lumber 
market and a producer of feeds, drugs, chemicals and 


rubber items. Its Beale Street has been immortalized 
by Negro composer w, c. handy as the birthplace of 
the blues. 

See G. M. Capers, Jr.; Biography of a River Town. 

MENCKEN, H. L, {Henry Louis) {1880-1956) 

Journalist, critic, essayist/ Widely recognized as 

one of 20th century’s foremost pundits/ Author, 

American Language, 1919-48 

So sure were H, L, (Henry Louis) Mencken and his 
friend and collaborator GEORGE jean NATHAN of their 
superiority over other American pundits in the decade 
following World War I that one of their detractors was 
prompted to quip, in an obvious allusion to Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod: “And so they sailed away, the,se 
three,/Mencken,/Nathan/And God.” And indeed 
for many among the nation’s rising generation of in¬ 
tellectuals Mencken was by then an almost godlike 
authority. Born in Baltimore, Md. (1880), the .son of 
a German cigar maker, Mencken became a newspa¬ 
per reporter at 19, rose to the editorship of the Balti¬ 
more Morning Herald in 1905 and tlie same year 
moved to the Baltimore Sun, with whicli he remained 
associated off and on as reporter, editorial writer and 
columnist until 1948, By the time he joined the maga¬ 
zine Smart Set (1908-23), he had already published 
studies of British playwright George Bernard Shaw 
and German philosopher Friedrich Nietzselie. In 
Smart Set, the American Mercury (which he edited 
between 1924 and 1933) and his best-selling books, 
Mencken damned most Americans (“The Booboi- 
sie”) for their provincialism and vulgarities about as 
often as he castigated the nation’s European critics. 
Mencken championed such new and controversial 
writers as theodore dreiser, Sinclair lewis, James 
Branch Cabell, sherwood anderson and eugene 
o’neill and helped them find a public. But he hiiii.self 
is best remembered for his monumental work of 
scholarship, the American Language (1919-48). He 
died in 1956, 

See William Manchester: H, L, Mencken; Disturber 
of the Peace. 

MENENDEZ de Amts, Pedro {1519-1574] 

Spanish naval commander/ Founded St. Augus¬ 
tine, Fk, oldest city in U.S., 1565 

Commissioned by King Philip II of Spain to establish 
a colony in Spanish-claimed Florida, naval com¬ 
mander Don Pedro Mendndez de Avilds sailed from 
Cadiz in late June of 1565 with a fleet of 19 .ship.s and 
1000 men, They sighted the Florida coast on Au¬ 
gustine’s day, August 28, and subsequently made a 
landing near the place where ponce de le6n had first 
set foot, in 1513, in his search for magical waters. 
There Mendndez established a fortified base, which 
he named st, augustine in honor of the saint. It be¬ 
came the first permanent white settlement in Florida 
and the oldest city in the U.S. 


Part of Menendez’s commission was to rid Florida 
of all French Huguenot colonization. Thus in Sep¬ 
tember of 1565 Mendndez attacked French-held Fort 
Caroline (near present-day Jacksonville) and mas¬ 
sacred the garrison. He renamed the fort San Mateo. 
Before returning to Spain in 1567, Menendez estab¬ 
lished another fort, Santa Elena (Port Royal), on the 
coast of Carolina, Born in Avilds, Spain, in 1519, Men- 
dndez died in Spain in 1574. 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America, 

MENKEN, z(dfl/i(c. iS3J-i565) 

Actress/ Famed for pro vocative roles and love 

affairs 

When a moderately successful actress named Adah 
Isaacs Menken startled an Albany, N.Y., audience by 
appearing in the title role of a play called Mazeppa 
clad only in a flesh-colored leotard, her career was 
made. In an era of floor-length skirts and multilayered 
petticoats she was an instant sensation, and in the fol¬ 
lowing years she often toured in this, her most famous 
role. During her short reign as a theatrical star (Sam¬ 
uel CLEMENS compared her to “a whole constella¬ 
tion”), “The Menken” outraged politejiocietywithher 
flamboyant personality, her fondness for cigars and 
her love affairs with such world-renowned figures as 
ARTEMUS WARD and French novelist Alexandre 
Dumas. Born Adah Theodore about 1835, probably In 
Milneburg, La., she took her middle and last names 
from the first of her four, husbands. She was also a 
poet and a volume of her verse appeared shortly after 
her death in Paris in 1868. On the flyleaf of his copy, 
her friend and admirer English poet Algernon Swin¬ 
burne wrote, “Lo! This is she that was the world’s 
delight.” 

See Noel B. Gerson: Queen of the Plaza, a Biography 
of Adah Isaacs Menken . 

mmmm, Karl Augustus {189S- ) 

Psychiatrist/ Pioneer in training of psychiatrists, 

clinical techniques and prison reform 

Few names have been so closely identified with 
American psychiatry in the 20th century as that of 
Karl Menninger. With his father, Charles Frederick 
(1862-1953), he founded the Menninger Clinic in 
Topeka, Kan,, in 1920, and with his brother, William 
(1899-1966), the Menninger Foundation in 1941. 
Together these institutions made Topeka a major cen¬ 
ter for training, research and public information in 
the science of psychiatry. Topeka-born (1893), Men¬ 
ninger received his M.D. from Harvard in 1917, and 
after interning at Boston Psychopathic Hospital, he 
returned to his hometown to begin those efforts that 
would transform a provincial Midwestern, city into a 
capital for both the training of psychiatrists and the 
treatment of neuroses and psychoses, Menninger long 
held the title of clinical professor ofpsychiatry at the 
University of Kansas and a position in the vanguard 


of the nation’s penal reformers, contending that 
American prisons, rather than being rehabilitative, 
turn men into hardened criminals. Among Men- 
ninger’s many books are The Human Mind (1930), 
Man Against Himself {192^), Theory of Psychoanalytic 
Technique (1958), The Crime of Punishment (1968) 
and Whatever Became of Sin? (1973). 

MENNONITES {seeAmish) 

MERCANTILISM 

Trade policy followed by European powers in 
17th and 18lh centuries/ Sought to exploit col¬ 
onies in such ways as to concentrate wealth in 
mother countries 

Mercantilism, the commercial policy widely followed 
by European powers in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
had the goal of creating a heavy imbalance in foreign 
trade, favoring exports over imports, with the object 
of piling up vast gold holdings in national treasuries. 
In her American Colonies Britain sought through 
such laws as the navigation acts (1649-96) to chan¬ 
nel COLONIAL COMMERCE via British ports in order to 
concentrate profits in Britain and promote British 
shipping. Other laws discouraged Colonial manufac¬ 
tures that competed with, British goods, while encour¬ 
aging production of raw materials in the Colonies. 
For example, Virginia was awarded a tobacco mo¬ 
nopoly, while the Colonies’ production of such mate¬ 
rials as tar, pitch, hemp, indigo, lumber and raw silk 
was encouraged through bounty payments, (See 
bounties, commercial.) 

In retrospect, mercantilism has been criticized for 
favoring the merchant class over all others and for 
its confusion of wealth with money—overlooking the 
fact that finished goods and raw materials are more 
basic forms of wealth than currency or gold, Mercan¬ 
tilism looked on trade as a phenomenon in which the 
seller invariably gained while the buyer lost. With the 
publication of Adam. Smith’s Wealth of Nations 
(1776), policy makers began to recognize that trade 
and competition confer benefits on buyer and seller 
alike. Mercantilist concepts, however, lingered on 
into the modern era as manifested in protectionist 
tariff acts. 

to £. E/Jech/ie/'; Mercantilism. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

Established in Colonial period/ Grew steadily 
through 1850s, then declined until W.W.l/ U.S. 
merchant fleet world’s .seventh largest, 1970s 

From the mid-17tlr century the American Colonies 
found themselves closely involved in Britain’s quest 
for supremacy on the sea-lanes linking Europe with 
Africa, America and the Far East, By the 1730s the 
British merchant marine—that is, its commercial fleet, 
crews and related shore facilities, as distinct from its 
naval forces—was , the world’s largest, and the Col- 
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onies had become an important maritime center, On 
the eve of the revolutionary war about a third of 
all British merchant ships were American-built, many 
manned by Yankee crews as well, After the war these 
seamen became the nucleus of the new U,S. merchant 
marine. For the next seven decades American square- 
riggers and CLIPPER SHIPS plied the world’s major 
ocean trade routes in steadily rising numbers: U.S, 
vessels introduced the first regularly scheduled line 
service in 1818 (see black ball line), and by the 
early 1850s America’s merchant fleet was nearly as 
large and profitable as Britain’s. 

In the last third of the century, however, U.S. ship¬ 
ping, crippled during the civil war, entered a de¬ 
cline. The American fleet, with its heavy investment 
in clippers, was slow in shifting to steam power, while 
European shipyards, backed by an abundance of iron 
and coal, produced a growing supply of the larger, 
more reliable vessels. The nation’s preoccupation 
with Western expansion also contributed to Govern¬ 
ment neglect of the merchant marine, The result was 
a drastic erosion of America’s shipping business: 
While U.S. vessels had accounted for about 90 percent 
of the nation’s overseas transport in 1800, the figure by 
1900 was down to about 10 percent, 

The slump lasted until world war i, when the 
sudden cutback of European shipping available to the 
U.S. forced the Government to launch an emergency 
shipbuilding program under which more than 2300 
freighters, tankers and passenger vessels were pro¬ 
duced between 1916 and 1921. Most of these were 
later sold to private companies, while several mer¬ 
chant MARINE ACTS Were passed to provide subsidies 
for American lines to keep them competitive with 
foreign shippers. An even larger building program 
was carried out during world war ii, producing 
more than 5700 ships that for several years gave 
America theworld’s largest merchant fleet. After the 
war much of this fleet was sold off to foreign countries 
or mothballed. By the 1970s the U.S, merchant fleet 
ranked only seventh in the world in overall tonnage. 

MERCHANT MARINE ACTS 

Enacted between 1920 and 1936 to help U.S. 
shipping industry compete with foreign fleets/ 
Acts of1920,1928, gave shippers tax preferences, 
mail subsidies, other supports/1936 act provided 
for direct suhidies 

The U.S. Government had financed a massive build¬ 
up of the country’s merchant marine during world 
WAR I, and following the armistice it was decided that 
the new fleet should remain in service for regular 
commercial use. The ships were gradually sold to pri¬ 
vate companies for that purpose, butit was soon ob¬ 
vious that American shippers would not be able to 
compete with foreign fleets without some form of 
Government aid. The wages paid to U.S. crews were 
much higher than those on foreign ships, and rising 
costs for supplies, repairs and other items put Ameri¬ 


can vessels at a further disadvantage, In 1920, there¬ 
fore, Congress passed the Jones Merchant Marine 
Act, which lowered tariffs on goods imported in 
American ships, exempted U.S. shipbuilders from 
certain taxes and provided construction loans and 
mail subsidies for U.S, shipping lines, A stronger law, 
the Jones-White Act, was passed in 1928, broadening 
the tax preferences and other supports, but neither 
measure succeeded in closing the gap between U.S. 
and foreign shipping costs. Congress finally re¬ 
sponded in 1936 with a new Merchant Marine Act, 
instituting a policy of direct subsidies. The bill 
authorized the Federal Government, through the U.S. 
Maritime Commission, to make up the difference in 
annual operating costs between U.S. and foreign 
ships, with the Government entitled to recapture half 
of all profits over 10 percent. The Government would 
also offset higher construction costs by paying up to 
half the amount of construction—and lending the re.st 
if necessary—thereby helping to keep domestic ship¬ 
yards in business and ensure an adequate supply of 
new vessels. The 1936 act was enlarged by a series of 
amendments in world war ii to underwrite an 
emergency training and shipbuilding program. The 
1936 law with further amendments has remained the 
basis of Federal policies toward the merchant 
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Mmom, James Howard [1933- ) 

Civil rights leader/ First black to attend U. of 

Miss., 1962/ Graduated, 1963/ Shot and 

wounded during civil rights march in Miss., 1966 

As the first black student to attend the University of 
Mississippi and later as a civil rights movement or¬ 
ganizer, James Meredith experienced and epitomized 
many of the victories and the frustrations of black 
Americans in the 1960s, Born on a farm near Ko¬ 
sciusko, Miss., in 1933, Meredith joined the U.S. Air 
Force after high school and served nine years before 
entering Jackson State College in 1960. Refused ad¬ 
mission to the University of Mississippi on racial 
grounds, Meredith began legal action, with the aid of 
the national association for the advancement of 
coiQRED people. In 1962 he won a Federal court de¬ 
cision ordering the imivensity to admit him, Two peo¬ 
ple were killed in the riots resulting from Meredith’s 
enrollment in September, 1962, but he stayed on and 
graduated the following year, 

In 1965 Meredith entered Columbia UNivBRsny 
Law School but remained active in Southern voter 
registration drives. During a civil rights march in 
June, 1966, he was shot and wounded near Hernando, 
Miss. In early 1967 he was named Republican candi¬ 
date for the New York congre,sslonal seat held by 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, but the candidacy met a 
wave of criticism from black leaders, and Meredith 
shortly withdrew from the contest to continuehis legal 
studies, By the 1970s he was living in New York City 
and working for a stock brokerage house, . 


MERGENTHALER, Ottmar (1854-1899) 

Patented Linotype machine, 1884/ Revolution¬ 
ized printing industry 

Before Ottmar Mergenthaler’s invention of the Lino¬ 
type machine, printing type was laboriously set by 
hand, the printer plucking the letters and spaces one 
by one from compartmentalized trays, Mergenthaler 
revolutionized the process by inventing the Linotype, 
a keyboard machine that replaced manual proce¬ 
dures. Together with improved presses, it transformed 
the publishing industry, making daily, mass-circula¬ 
tion journalism a practical reality. His machine, first 
demonstrated in 1883 and patented the next year, 
used permanent metal matrices and a fast-cooling 
alloy to cast column-wide lines of type, at the same 
time automatically aligning margins, Mergenthaler 
was born at Hachtel, Germany, in 1854 and trained as 
a watchmaker. He came to the U.S. in 1872, became 
a citizen six years later and, while engaged in manu¬ 
facturing scientific instruments, began experimenting 
with improved typesetting techniques. At bis death in 
Baltimore in 1899, he was a wealthy industrialist and 
the holder of some 50 patents for improvement,s to his 
invention. 

MERIT SYSTEM (see Cm/5emce) 

MERRIMACK (see Monitor and Merrimack, 

Battle of) 

MERRYMAN CASE (iSdi) 

ChiefJustice Taney held that President lacks au¬ 
thority to suspend habeas corpus in time of na¬ 
tional emergency/ Lincoln disregarded opinion 

When in May, 1861, Baltimore resident John Merry- 
man was confined by Union authorities at nearby Fort 
McHenry for his suspected role in pro-Confederate, 
uprisings. Chief Justice Roger b. taney, sitting as a 
Federal circuit court judge, issued a writ of habeas 
CORPUS ordering the fort commander, Gen, George 
Cadwalader, to produce the prisoner,for a court in¬ 
quiry into the validity of the charges against him, But 
Cadwalader refused on the grounds that President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN had suspended habeas corpus 
under Art, 1 Sec. 9 of the u.s. constitution, which 
provides for such action “when in Cases of Rebellion 
or invasion the public' Safety may require it.” Failing 
in an attempt to have Cadvyalader arrested for con¬ 
tempt of court, Taney went on to write an opinion in 
which he held that under the Constitution Congress 
alone had the power to suspend habeas corpus. Lin¬ 
coln’s actions seemed to the Chief Justice so dire a 
threat to civil liberties that, if continued, every citizen 
would hold “life, liberty and property at the will and 
pleasure of the armyoffieer in whose military district 
he may happen to be found.’’Merryman was later 
released, but throughout the civil war Lincoln al¬ 
lowed his military authorities to disregard consti¬ 


tutional guarantees against unlawful imprisonment in 
dealing with dissenters, (See milligan case.) 

See James G, Randall: Constitutional Problems 
Under Lincoln, 

MESA VERDE NATIONAL PARK (see National 
Parks) 

METACOMET (see King Philip’s War) 
METHODISTS 

Protestant denomination/Based on teachings of 
John Wesley/ First Methodist ministers arrived 
in Colonies, c, 1764/ Methodist Episcopal 
Church of America, formed 1784/ Schism with 
Southern Methodists, 1845/ Reunited, 1939/ 
Numbered 13 million, 1972 

Beginning as a revolt against the staid rituals of the 
Anglican Church, Methodism, founded in Britain in 
the 1740s by John Wesley, made its first appearance in 
Colonial America about 1764, with the arrival of two 
Irish preachers, Robert Strawbridge and Philip Em¬ 
bury. In 1766 the first Methodist societies, patterned 
after those in Britain, were founded along the Eastern 
seaboard and, five years later, with the arrival of 
evangelist Francis asbury, American Methodism 
began to become a potent force in Colonial religious 
life, By stressing the immediate and personal com¬ 
munion between parishioners, and Gdd, Methodists 
found a ready acceptance in the Colonies, particularly 
in Maryland, Delaware and Virginia, where Angli¬ 
canism had been predominant, 

At first a close relationship was maintained between 
American Methodists and the parent movement in 
England, but the revolutionary war led to a separa¬ 
tion. This separation was undoubtedly hastened by 
Wesley’s strong opposition to the American indepen¬ 
dence movement, a view that caused many Meth¬ 
odists to be thought of as Tories during the conflict. In 
1784 Asbury led the formation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of America, designating himself as 
its bishop—and spiritual leader of the approximately 
14,000,Methodists in the new nation. Under Asbury’s 
leadership, Methodists adopted the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer and drew up their own Articles of 
Religion, based upon the “rule and method” pro¬ 
pounded by Wesley. ■ 

Although Methodism prospered during the 19th 
century, attracting thousands ol converts as its 
preachers: moved west with the frontier (see circuit 
riders), it was rent by many schisms, The major dis¬ 
pute of: the time concerned slavery, and, after the 
Church’s governing body ordered a Georgia bishop 
to free his slaves in 1844, the Southern Methodist 
Church was formed (1845); itremaihed a distinct de¬ 
nomination until, in 1939, reunion was at last secured. 
Despite the healing of many „schisms, there are still 
some 20 separate Methodist groups in the U.S. today. 
All told about 13 million Americans consider them- 
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selves adherents to the denomination, by far the larg¬ 
est number of these (10.5 million) are parishioners of 
the United Methodist Church, The next largest body 
is the AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, a 



METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Largest museum in U. S./ Est. in New York Cityf 
1870/ Collections document over 5000 years of 
human achievement in art 

New York City’s first permanent art museum and the 
largest museum of any kind in the U.S., the Metro¬ 
politan ranks with the British Museum in London and 
the Louvre in Paris for the quantity, value and dis¬ 
tinction of its vast collections, Founded in 1870, the 
Metropolitan spent a decade moving from one tem¬ 
porary quarters to another before settling in its pres¬ 
ent home overlooking Central Park at Fifth Avenue 
and 82nd Street, in Manhattan, Within its almost 13 
acres of floor space—and in the separate Cloisters, 
which houses some of the museum’s medieval art and 
artifacts in Upper Manhattan—the Metropolitan re¬ 
tains some 360,000 works of art, the finest products of 
more than 5000 years of human artistic expression. 
Perhaps most interesting to students of U.S. history is 
the celebrated American wing, with rooms superbly 
furnished in various period styles. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 

Leading U.S, opera company/ Est. in New York 
City, 1885/ Caruso, Toscanini among its early 
stars/ Quartered at Lincoln Center since 1966 

By the time the Metropolitan Opera Company was 
established in 1883, New York City had already seen 
two opera houses fail. But the Metropolitan was 
different: From the first its backers, including the 
VANDERBILT FAMILY, were among the city’s most 
prominent figures, and their patronage lent it an air of 
much-needed social prestige from the day of its pre¬ 
mier performance—Gounod’s Faust, presented, Oct. 
22, 1883, Its original home, designed by Josiah C. 
Cady, boasted excellent acoustics, a spectacularly ele¬ 
gant interior, woefully inadequate backstage facilities 
and a distinctly eccentric exterior-critics claimed it 
resembled a “yellow-brick brewery on Broadway,” 
Nonetheless, it became the home of some of the 
world’s finest singers and musicians, due largely to the 
drive and ambition of its three greatest managers: 
Giulo Gatti-Casazza (1908-35), who brought tenor 
ENRICO CARUSO and conductor arturo toscanini to 
the “Met,” increased the company’s repertory and in¬ 
troduced the live weekly radio broadcasts that have 
helped make the Met the nation’s best-known opera 
company; Edward Johnson (1935-50), who encour- 
, aged U.S, singers and broadened the potential opera 
audience by presenting operas in English, and Ru¬ 
dolph Bing (1950-72), who introduced contralto 
MARIAN ANDERSON, the first Negro to sing a leading 


role at the Met (1955), and supervised the company’s 
move, in 1966, to its elegant new quarters at New 
York’s Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts, 

MEXICAN BORDER CAMPAIGN {1916^1917) 

Invasion of Mexico to seek out bandit army led 
by Pancho Villa 

Viewing the civil war in Mexico in 1913, Pre.sidenl 
WOODROW WILSON declared U.S. policy to be one of 
“watchful waiting.” But inexorably the U.S, was 
drawn into the political struggles south of the border, 
and by 1915 Wilson was forthright in his support of a 
superficially democratic Mexican regime led by Pres¬ 
ident Venustiano Carranza. Opposing Carranza 
was his onetime ally, Francisco (Pancho) Villa, the 
colorful leader of a guerrilla army that controlled 
much of northern Mexico, Hoping to force U.S. inter¬ 
vention so that he could rally all nationalist force.s be¬ 
hind him, Villa embarked on a reign of terror against 
Americans, a campaign that culminated on March 
8-9,1916, when his troops raided the border town of 
Columbus, N.M., and killed 17 of its residents, Wil¬ 
son’s reply was swift. Fie ordered 6000 troops under 
Gen, JOHN J. PERSHING to enter Mexico and .search out 
and destroy Villa and his guerrilla bands. On March 
15 Pershing entered Mexico, and by July his troop.s 
had moved some 400 miles south, rarely making con¬ 
tact with the will-o’-the-wisp villislas but clashing 
with Mexican government forces who resented U.S. 
intrusion. To Pershing the frustrating affair was like 
“looking for a needle in a haystack,” and for his 
troops the campaign was a nightmare of searing heat, 
and either choking dust or thick mud. In July pursuit 
gave way to parley, as Mexicans and Americans fu- 
tilely sought a formula allowing U.S, withdrawal and 
guaranteeing the safety of the border. Finally, in 
February, 1917, Wilson ordered his forces home. 

See C. C Clendenen: The U.S. and Pancho Villa. 

MEXICAN WAR (1846-1848) 

Hostilities commencednorth of Rio Grande, May 
8,1846/ Congress declared war, May 13/ Moth 
terrey taken. Sept./ Mexican rule ended in CaL, 
Jan., 1847/ Taylor defeated Santa Anna at Buena 
Vista, Feb./ Scott occupied Vera Cruz, March/ 
Mexico City occupied, Sept,/ Treaty of Guada^ 
lupe Hidalgo, ratified March W, 1848/ Estah- 
lished Texas border at Rio Grande, adding 
522,568,sq. mi. of territory lo U.S, domain, ith 
eluding Cal, and Southwestern states 

The inauguration of Democrat JAMES K. POLK to the 
U.S. Presidency in March, 1845, signaled a new round 
in the nation’s surge for transcontinental dominion. A 
fervent believer in the nation’s manifest de.stiny as 
a growing continental power, Polk determined, lo em¬ 
ploy the currently disheveled state of mexico-u.s. m- 
LATiONS to detach California and new Mexico from 
Mexico by negotiations, if possible, and by force, if 
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necessary. Ever since the Texas war of independence 
(1836), relations between Washington and Mexico 
City had been strained, and the admission of texas to 
the Union in early 1845 had brought those relations 
to the brink of total collapse. Among the outstanding 
issues between the two republics was the location of 
the border between Mexico and Texas—along the Rio 
Grande, as the U,S. claimed, or along the more 
northerly Nueces, as Mexico insisted. 

In late 1845 Polk dispatched John Slidell to Mexico, 
ordering him to negotiate the boundary dispute and, 
if possible, to purchase California and New Mexico. 
When Polk learned his advances had been spurned, 
he ordered a U.S, Army force, under Gen, zachary 
TAYLOR, to occupy the disputed border rcgion, Known 
as “Old Rough and Ready” for his careless dress, rug¬ 
ged manner and dogged combativeiiess, Taylor, in 
late April, 1846, was challenged by a Mexican army 
under orders to drive the “intruders” out. After scat¬ 
tered clashes the two armies joined in the war’s first 
major battle at Palo Alto, north of the Rio Grande, 
near present-day Brownsville, Tex., on May 8. 
Though heavily outnumbered (6000 to 2300), Taylor’s 
force, employing highly accurate artillery fire, drove 
the Mexicans from the field. This victory set the pat¬ 
tern for the war. Incredibly, the far larger Mexican 


army, which fought bravely in defense of its home¬ 
land, never won a battle; U.S, superiority in weapons, 
logistics and training consistently carried the day. On 
May 9 Taylor pursued his retreating foe to the Rio 
Grande, beat him again at the Battle of Resaca de la 
Palma and then plunged south into the Mexican inte¬ 
rior, Four days later Congress officially declared war, 
claiming that “American blood had been shed on 
American soil.” By late September Taylor’s forces had 
scored several more victories and on Sept, 24, after 
four days of furious house-to-house combat, occupied 
Monterrey. Three months later almost all of north¬ 
eastern Mexico was in U.S. hands, 

Although Taylor’s triumph made him a national 
hero, the war was by no means universally popular, 
Polk’s fellow Democrats generally supported it, but 
opposition Whigs believed it a conscienceless land 
grab, plotted by Southern planters eager to add new 
slave states to the Union. Anguish over the war was 
particularly intense among New England intellec¬ 
tuals, with HENRY DAVID THOREAU expostulating their 
view in his powerful work, On Civil Disobedience, The 
Whig-dominated Massachusetts legislature spoke for 
many when it called the conflict a “war of conquest 
,,, hateful... a crime.” And in Congress, a young 
Whig representative from Illinois, abraham Lincoln, 
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ended his chances for reelection to the House by his 
forthright denunciations of the war. 

But despite the division on the home front, U.S, 
troops in the field marched from victory to victory. In 
California, where Army Capt. john c. fr^mont fo¬ 
mented rebellion among American settlers, a small 
naval force under Com. John d. sloat captured San 
Franci.sco (July, 1846). Meanwhile, soldiers under 
Brig. Gen, Stephen watts kearny set out on a trek 
from Kansas to the Pacific, capturing Santa Fe, N.M., 
along the way and then linking up with Robert f. 
STOCKTON’S forces to win the battle of San Gabriel 
(Jan, 8,1847), ending Mexican rule in California, 

With California, New Mexico and all Texas under 
U.S, control, Polk’s fondest dreams had been realized, 
But despite crushing defeats, Mexico fought on. 
Fearing Taylor’s rising political popularity, Polk or¬ 
dered him to turn over a large part of his army to Gen, 
WINFIELD SCOTT, who planned to land at Vera Cruz, 
march on Mexico City and dictate a surrender. Con¬ 
vinced that he was the victim of political scheming, 
Taylor did turn over most of his army, but then, defy¬ 
ing Polk’s orders, resumed the olfensive with his re¬ 
maining troops and crushed the army of Mexico’s 
one-legged dictator, Gen, antonio l6pez de santa 
ANNA, at Buena Vista (Feb, 22,1847). Scott prepared 
to move by sea on Vera Cruz, bombarding the port 
heavily for three weeks before landing troops (March 
9) and capturing the city (March 26) at a cost of only 
20 American dead. Then, with his 10,000-man army, 
Scott moved north toward the Mexican capital. 
Thanks to the skillful reconnaissance of young Capt. 
ROBERT E, LEE, Scott was able to outflank the much 
larger Mexican army, which he routed at Cerro 
Gordo (April 18,1847), causing Santa Anna to flee so 
fast that he abandoned his cork leg. 

Eager to continue his march on the capital, Scott 
was forced to halt for three frustrating months waiting 
for supplies and reinforcements. Meanwhile, a new 
presidential envoy, Nicholas trist, tried unsuccess¬ 
fully to begin peace talks. When Trist finally admitted 
failure, Scott, having received men and supplies, re¬ 
sumed the offensive. Seizing one stronghold after an¬ 
other. On Sept. 13, Scott’s troops stormed the capital’s 
last line of defense, the great castle of Chapultepec, 
amid some of the most bitter hand-to-hand combat of 
the war. Among the last to fall in defense of the Mexi¬ 
can flag atop the castle were some 100 teen-aged 
cadets, revered to this day as Los Ninos—Th.t Boys— 
by the Mexican people. 

The next day Scott marched in triumph through 
Mexico, City, then established military rule and 
awaited the formation of anew Mexican government 
capable of negotiating peace. At the same time Presi¬ 
dent Polk began to consider the possibility of captur¬ 
ing all of Mexico for the U.S, In October he ordered 
Trist home and declared that the Mexicans would now 
have to sue for peace in Washington. Trist, however, 
upon learning that a new Mexican government was 
prepared to parley, ignored his instructions, opened 


talks and, on Feb. 2, 1848, initialed the treaty of 
GUADALUPE HIDALGO, wliicli he then dispatched to 
Washington. Under the treaty’s terms the U.S. agreed 
to pay Mexico ,$15 million in exchange for territory 
that included all of the present states of California, 
NEVADA and UTAH, most of ARIZONA and New Mexico 
and parts of Wyoming and Colorado. Although he 
was furious with Trist for his disobedience, Polk had 
little choice but to accept these highly favorable 
terms. He submitted the pact to the Senate, and its 
ratification (March 10,1848) ended the war. At a cost 
of 13,283 dead (11,550 of them victims of di,seaseand 
accidents) and 4152 wounded, the nation had added 
an area of some 522,568. square mile,s to its domain, 
which now .spanned the continent. 

See Otis A, Singletary: The’Mexican War, 

MEXICO, GULF OF 

Discovered by Ponce de Leon, 1511/ Coast first 
settled by Spain, 1559/ Important todayfor ship¬ 
ping, fishing, tourism, petroleum 

The first white man to see the Gulf of Mexico was 
Spanish explorer ponce de leOn, who touched upon 
its shores in 1513, But there was no attempt tocolonize 
the Gulf Coast until 1559, when Spain sent Don Tris- 
tam de Luna with 1500 followers to form a settlement 
at the present site of Pensacola, Florida, Two yeans 
later a hurricane destroyed the settlement, and the 
Spanish abandoned it for over a century, until 1698, 
when they fortified the site in order to prevent its .sei¬ 
zure by the French. The gulf itself has had a varied 
and sometimes turbulent history. The British fleet 
used it in the war of i8i2 to convoy an army to the 
mouth of the Missis.sippi foran unsucces,sful attack on 
new ORLEANS, and it was the haunt of pirates such as 
JEAN lafitte. During the civil war Union ships 
mounted attacks on Southern ports from the gulf. 
During PROHiiimoN the gulf was the highway for a 
bri,sk liquor-smuggling traffic, Today it is important 
for its shipping, fishing, oil drilling and for the tourism 
drawn by the citie.s and, beaches along its coast. 

MEXICO-U.S. RELATIONS 

On achieving independence, 1821, Mexico in -. 
heritedlegacyofslrainedSpamsh-Amerkanrek- 
lions/ War for Texas independence, 1836, and 
U.S, annexation of Texas, 1845, preludes lo 
Mexican War, 1846-481 in which U.S, seized half 
Mexico's territory/ Gadsden Purchase, 1853, last 
U.S. accpd,silion of Mexican territory/ Mexiem 
revolution, 1911), andraidsofPancho Villaledto 
Vera Cruz bombardment, 1914, and Mexican 
Border Campaign, 1916/ Improved rekilions 
.since Good Neighbor Policy of 1930s/ In MOs, 
1970.S, U.S. granted Mexico desired treaty rights 
with respect to Rio Grande border and irrigation 

When Mexico gained its independence from Spain in 
1821, it inherited a history of strained relations be¬ 


tween the U.S. and Spain over the boundaries of the 
region encompassed by the Louisiana purchase, The 
dispute seemed settled by the adams-onIs treaty of 
1819, in which the U.S, renounced its claim to what 
was to become Texas and recognized the Sabine Riv¬ 
er as the Louisiana-Texas border. Spain itself ceded 
lands in Florida and abandoned its claims in the 
Pacific Northwest. But though the U.S, formally rec¬ 
ognized Mexico in 1826 and signed a treaty of friend¬ 
ship, trade and navigation, Mexico was not assuaged 
of its fears of American ambitions. 

Mexico viewed with suspicion the settlement of 
Texas by increasing numbers of Americans in the 
mid-1830s. Its fears proved justified when Texas 
fought a successful war for independence in 1836 and 
was later accorded U.S, recognition as an independent 
republic. By 1845 Texas bad been annexed as the 28th 
state (see Texas, annexation of) and the next year 
the U.S, made war on Mexico, The Mexican war 
(J 846 _ 4 g) ended in a total U.S, triumph. Under the 
treaty of GUADALUPE HIDALGO (1848) Mexico gave 
up about half its total territory, including what would 
become all or parts of the states of California, new 

MEXICO, ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, COLORADO and 
WYOMING. Still, American territorial demands on 
Mexico had not been played entirely to the end. In the 
GADSDEN PURCHASE (1^3) the U.S. prevailed on 
Mexico to sell a portion of land in what is today 
southern Arizona and New Mexico (for a proposed 
Southern transcontinental rail link). 

With America’s appetite for Mexican territory fin¬ 
ally satisfied, Mexican-U.S, relations entered a long 
period of quietude,. Normal relations were only 
briefly punctuated (1864-67) by the reign of Arch¬ 
duke Maximilian as France’s puppet in Mexico, This 
situation came to an end when Napoleon III withdrew 
his forces under U.S. pressure, leaving Maximilian to 
the mercies of a Mexican firing squad. Mexi- 
can-American relations were next ruffled by the ac¬ 
tions of the revolutionary government that took 
power in Mexico in 1910; it expropriated American 
and other foreign properties and placed limits on 
foreign investments. Then, in 1914, the arrest of U.S. 
sailors by Mexico led to the occupation of the Vera 
Cruz customhouse by U.S. Marines (see vera cruz, 
BOMBARDMENT OF), and Mexico broke off diplomatic 
relations with the U,S. When the revolutionary gov¬ 
ernment proved unable to prevent bandit-guerrilla 
leader Pancho Villa from raiding across the border. 
President woodrow wilson, in 1916, ordered 
American troops to enter Mexico in pursuit of Villa. 
(See MEXICAN BORDER CAMPAIGN.) 

In March, 1917, a month before the U.S, declared 
war on Germany, the Department of State released 
the intercepted zimmermann note, in which, Ger¬ 
many sought Mexican aid against the U.S., promising 
to help Mexico regain territory lost to the Americans. 
Mexico did not take this bait, and,by 1923 diplomatic 
relations between the U,S. and Mexico were restored. 
But between 1925 and 1927 relations again were 


snagged by the Mexican government’s proposals to 
change the terms of oil concessions held by American 
firms. This difficulty was resolved by 1929. 

By the time of world war ii, Mexican-American 
relations had grown more cordial as the result of the 
GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY of the FRANKLIN D. ROOSE¬ 
VELT Administration, and Mexico joined the United 
States in declaring war against the Axis powers, Mex¬ 
ico signed the act of chapultepec (1945), a hemi¬ 
spheric mutual security pact sponsored by the U.S., 
and the Rio Pact (1947), which carried over the prin¬ 
ciple of mutual hemispheric security into the postwar 
era. A member of the organization of American 
STATES, Mexico, in the 1960s and 1970s, maintained 
friendly relations with the anti-American regime of 
Cuba’s Fidel Castro. But in many ways Mexico and 
the U.S. had become better neighbors than ever, A 
new Rio Grande border treaty desired by Mexico was 
signed in 1964 and Mexico City extended a tumultous 
welcome to visiting President lyndon baines John¬ 
son in 1966. And in the 1970s the U.S. signed another 
agreement greatly desired by Mexico-one guaran¬ 
teeing that American irrigation projects in the South¬ 
west would not adversely affect the water supply in 
neighboring Mexican provinces. 

mYmjdolf (1866-1950) 

Psychiatrist/ Developer of psychobiology/ A 
founder of men tal hygiene movement 

Adolf Meyer, a Swiss-born (1866) psychiatrist who 
came to America in 1892, combined the principles of 
psychology and physiology to produce what he called 
psychobiology. The psychobiological approach, an 
attempt to view “the whole individual in action,” 
broadened the scope of psychiatry by taking into ac¬ 
count not only such things as heredity and health but 
also a variety of other factors, such as social and eco¬ 
nomic conditions, that contribute to the total person¬ 
ality, Meyer also helped found the mental hygiene 
movement, which seeks to prevent mental ills rather 
than to treat them only after they become apparent. 
Meyer was director of the Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic at johns Hopkins university from 1910 until 
he retired in 1941. A collection of his writings, Com- 
monsense Psychiatry, was published in 1948. He died 
in Baltimore in 1950. 

MimmON, Albert Abraham (1852-1931) 

Physicist/ Achieved first precise measurement 
of lights speed in vacuum, 1819f Michelson- 
Morley experiment, 1887, led way to Einstein’s 
relativity theories/ First American scientist to 
win Nobel Prize, 1907 

The first American scientist to win a Nobel Prize (in 
physics, 1907), Albert Abraham, Michelson exhibited 
an amazing ingenuity for devising precision scientific 
instruments—particularly apparatus for measuring 
the properties of light, the field in which he left his 
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mark on modern scientific history, Born in Prussia 
(1852), Michelson was broughtto the U.S, as an infant 
by his parents, graduated from annapolis (1873) and 
studied advanced physics in Europe. He became a 
professor of physics at the Case School of Applied 
Sciences in Cleveland (1883-89), and then at Qark 
University (1889-92), before heading the physics de¬ 
partment at the University of Chicago (1892-1929). 
Improving on French physicist Jean Foucault’s in¬ 
ventions, Michelson, in 1879, was able to make accu¬ 
rate new measurements of light’s speed in a vacuum 
(186,262 miles per second), and went on to develop 
the interferometer, the light-wave measuring instru¬ 
ment employed in his most famous work, performed 
(1887) in collaboration with American physicist Ed¬ 
ward WILLIAMS MORLEY. Using the interferometer to 
measure the speed at which the earth was moving 
through the “luminiferous ether” then presumed to 
occupy space, Michelson and Morley found that the 
ether did not exist. An unexpected shock to the scien¬ 
tific world, this discovery set in motion trends in theo¬ 
retical physics that culminated in albert einstein’s 
relativity theories, Michelson died in 1931, 

MICHIGAN, LAKE (see Great Lakes) 

MICHIGAN, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 26th state, 1827/ Area, 
58,216sq. mi./Pop., 8,875,083 {1970)/ Capital, 
Lansing/ Largest city, Detroit; pop,, 1,511,482 
{1970)/ Settled by French explorers and trappers 
in 17th century/ Controlled by Britain after 
French and Indian War/ Scene of Pontiac’s Re¬ 
bellion, 1763/Became Territory, 1805/ Growth 
spurred by opening of Erie Canal, 1825/ Center 
of automobile industry in 20th century/ Leading 
products: motor vehicles, automotive equipment, 
machinery, fruit, dairy products, iron, limestone, 
salt 

The word “Michigan” is a corruption of the Chip¬ 
pewa word micigama (large water), an apt name for 
a state which consists of two great peninsulas and 
touches on four of the five GREAT lakes. Though 
heavily industrialized today, Michigan—with its more 
than 3000 miles of shoreline and numerous inland 
lakes—still retains a wilderness flavor. The first Euro¬ 
pean known to have entered the region was a French¬ 
man, ETIENNE BRULfl, who traveled westward from 
Quebec in 1618, passed through the narrows of Sault 
Sainte Marie and explored most of the Great Lakes, 
Other explorers followed, and by 1680 there were 
some 800 Frenchmen,, mostly fur trappers, living in 
easy familiarity with Indian tribes such as the Ojib- 
way, Ottawa and Huron. There were also a number of 
intrepid Jesuit missionaries, including jacques 
MARQUETTE, who established the first permanent set¬ 
tlement at Sault Sainte Marie (1668), Except for a few 
outposts—including the settlement that became 
DETROIT, founded in 1701—French control of Michi¬ 


gan was loosely administered, and settlements were 
few and sparsely peopled. 

Relations between Indians and whites c[uickly 
soured after the British seized control of Michigan 
during the french and Indian war. Hatred of Brit¬ 
ain’s allies, the Iroquois, plus resentment of British 
officers’ high-handedness, and a fear of encroaching 
white settlement, led the Great Lakes tribes to rebel 
in 1763 under the leadership of pontiac, an Ottawa 
chief who was a staunch ally of France. The Indians 
seized the Western forts and laid siege to Detroit for 
five months, giving up only when word of the treaty 
OF PARIS (1763) reached their council fires and ended 
all hope of French intervention, 

Britain’s grip on Michigan proved tenacious. 
Although title passed to the U.S. after the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR. British troops manned forts Detroit 
and Mackinac until 1796, and during the war of i8i2 
Britain again seized the region, holding much of it 
until 1815 and occupying heavily fortified Drummond 
Island until 1828. 

Michigan Territory was carved from the old 
northwest territory in 1805; it then consisted of 
the Lower Peninsula and a strip at the east end of the 
Upper Peninsula, After 1815 the territory grew rap¬ 
idly, in large part because of the strenuous exertions 
of lewis CASS, its dynamic governor (1813--31), Cass 
extolled Michigan’s virtues and actively encouraged 
new settlement, negotiating for land with Indian 
tribes and sending recalcitrant ones westward under 
armed escort—an early employment of the “Indian 
removal” policy later adopted by President Andrew 
JACKSON. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1825 made 
Michigan a center of shipping on the Great Lakes. By 
1830 .steamboats ran daily from Buffalo to Detroit, 
bringing emigrants (largely German, Scandinavian 
and Dutch) westward and returning a wealth of raw 
materials to the East. Soon agriculture and timber 
surpassed furs in economic importance, and new set¬ 
tlement raised the population from less than 5000 in 
1810 to more than 212,000 in 1840. 

Michigan petitioned for statehood in 1834, but a 
boundary dispute with oi-iio delayed admission. 
Called the “Toledo War,” the dispute was finally set¬ 
tled with the award of all lands east of Lake Erie to 
Ohio and all of the Upper Peninsula to Michigan, 
Michigan was granted statehood in 1837; Detroitwas 
replaced as the state capital by Lansing in 1847. Furs 
and timberremained major economic factors until the 
late 19th century. By then most fur-bearing animals 
had been trapped out and the lumber industry had 
depleted much of the state’s virgin forest. Mining as¬ 
sumed major importance after 1855, when the Soo 
Ship Canal provided a cheap, efficient means of 
bringing ore down from the iron- and copper-rich 
Upper Peninsula, 

Michigan today, with an area of 58,216 sq. mi,, is 
overwhelmingly industrial and urban; almost three- 
fourths of its 8,875,083 people (1970 census) live in 
cities or urban areas, Led by the gigantic automobile 


INDUSTRY, centered in and around Detroit (Michi¬ 
gan’s largest city, with a 1970 population of 
1,511,482), manufacturing has grown to awesome 
proportions. Agriculturally, the state remains a rich 
source of fruit and dairy products, and it still mines 
iron, limestone and enough salt to make it one of the 
nation’s leading producers, 

Michigan’s politics have reflected its changing pop¬ 
ulation and economy. The antislavery republican 
party is generally said to have been organized in 
Michigan, at a mass meeting near Jackson in 1854. 
(Other states also claim this honor.) Michigan re¬ 
mained largely Republican well into the 20th century. 
But as expanding industry lured blue-collar workers 
to the cities, they were transformed into democratic 
party strongholds. Widespread labor strife in the 
1930s—and later, the problems of automation and 
unemployment—forged a close and lasting alliance 
between the Democrats and organized labor. 

MIDDLE EAST-U.S. RELATIONS 

A peripheral interest for 150 years. Mideast be¬ 
came focus of U.S.-Soviet rivalry after W. W. 11/ 
U,S, Joined Russia in supporting Egypt during 
Sues Crisis, 1956/ Eisenhower Doctrine pro¬ 
mulgated right of U.S, to intervene in region to 
thwart Communist expansion, 1957/ U.S. in¬ 
creased financial and military support for Israel, 
1960s, 1970s/ Arab-Israeli deadlock defied set¬ 
tlement, resulting in open warfare, 1967, 1973/ 
U,S, promoted Mideast peace conference, Dec., 
1973 

For the first century and a half of the nation’s exist¬ 
ence, the United States pursued a Mideast policy that 
might best be called the “reverse Monroe Doctrine” 
-conscious avoidance of political involvement in 
what Washington regarded as an area of European 
interest. Yet the U.S, waged two barbary wars in the 
early 19th century in order to free American shipping 
from the menace of North African piracy, and later 
American businessmen sought Mideast markets and 
raw materials while U.S. missionaries strove to spread 
Christianity—at the same time establishing a network 
of Mideastern hospitals and schools. 

Even when the Ottoman Empire collapsed at the 
end of world war i, the U.S, declined to involve it¬ 
self in the new political realities of the Mideast, 
though U.S. financial involvement in the exploitation 
of Mideast oil soon swung into high gear. The Ameri¬ 
can Mideast role during world war ii was limited 
largely to backing British military efforts in the region. 
But at the conclusion of the war, both Britain and 
France, the major European powers in the Mideast, 
were too exhausted to wield their former influence 
and, with vast oil reserves at stake and a political 
powervacuum developing, the U.S. concluded that an 
active American role was required to insure Mideast 
stability. It was in part to halt Soviet expansion in the 
region that the U.S. adopted the post-World War II 


TRUMAN doctrine of “containment,” under which 
Soviet moves were to be countered both by the deter¬ 
rent of military might and by an active U.S, economic 
and military aid program for receptive nations, 

At the same time, however, Washington policy¬ 
makers were in agreement with Moscow on certain 
aspects of the so-called “Jewish question,” In the 
months following the 1945 German surrender, much 
of the world’s Jewish community, which had suffered 
so grievously at Nazi hands, pressed for the establish¬ 
ment of a Jewish homeland in Palestine. Three years 
of international debate having failed to achieve their 
aims, Zionist leaders proclaimed the state of Israel on 
May 14,1948, and proceeded to defend it successfully 
against Arab attack. Both Washington and Moscow 
accorded the fledgling Jewish nation swift recogni¬ 
tion, and the two cold war adversaries used their 
good offices, through the united nations, to help 
achieve the Arab-Israeli armistice which ended the 
war in 1949. 

The U.S.-Soviet concurrence in Mideast policy 
proved short-lived, however. With strong emotional 
ties to Israel, the U.S, also sought to maintain friendly 
relations with the Arabs, while the Russians rapidly 
concluded that their efforts to penetrate the Mideast 
would best be aided by forging close relations with the 
Arabs alone. Washington and Moscow each sought to 
win Arab favor with trade and aid programs, and the 
U.S, supported a five-nation anti-Communist military 
alliance, the Baghdad Pact, The dwight d. Eisen¬ 
hower Administration declined in 1956 to under¬ 
write Egypt’s mammoth Aswan High Dam project, 
however, and Egyptian President Gamal Abdel 
Nasser an grily turned to the Sovie ts for economic and 
military support. When Nasser’s abrupt nationaliza¬ 
tion of the Suez Canal Co. precipitated ajoint British- 
French-Israeli attack on Egypt in October, 1956, the 
U.S, once more found itself in agreement with Mos¬ 
cow, this time on the necessity of protecting the terri¬ 
torial integrity of Egypt. The result of U.S.-Soviet 
maneuvering was the creation of a U.N. emergency 
force that supervised the withdrawal of the three in¬ 
vaders from Egyptian territory. 

But U.S. and Soviet Mideast policy again quickly 
diverged. Worried increasingly about the leftward 
drift of Arab politics, Washington; in 1957, adopted 
the EISENHOWER DOCTRINE, tinder which American 
troops could be sent to the Mideast to help any nation 
there counter Communist aggression or subversion. 
The U.S. employed the Eisenhower Doctrine the fol¬ 
lowing year, after a leftist coup overthrew the pro- 
Western monarchy of Iraq and threatened the stability 
of the area. At the request of the president of Leb¬ 
anon, Washington dispatched a force of Marines to 
Lebanon to help preserve public order in July, 1958, 

The 1960s saw a strengthening of Soviet-Arab ties, 
as Moscow supplied massive arms aid to Israel’s ad¬ 
versaries. In the third round of Arab-Israeli fighting 
that broke out in June, 1967, Moscow’s Arab allies 
were badly beaten by the Israelis. This “Six-Day War” 
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led to a, dramatic worsening of U.S. relations with the 
Arab territories it had occupied in the 1967 war (as 
and encouraged Israel despite official American neu¬ 
trality. During President richard m. nixon’s first 
term, U.S. efforts to persuade Israel to withdraw from 
Arab territories it had occupied in the 1967 war (as 
called for by a unanimous U.N. Security Council res¬ 
olution passed on Nov, 22,1967) served somewhat to 
ease Arab, suspicions of the U.S. And,, following the 
VIETNAM WAR cease-fire in January, 1973, the Soviet 
leadership raised , hopes for future cooperation be¬ 
tween the U.S., and Russia to produce a compromise 
that would defuse the Mideast crisis. 

Yet neither the Arabs nor the Israelis appeared in¬ 
terested in a compromise settlement, and their mutual 
hostility erupted into open warfare once again when 
Egypt, and Syria invaded Israeli-held territory in Oc¬ 
tober, 1973. The U.S. helped arrange a cease-fire by 
the end of October, and Secretary of State henry Kis¬ 
singer became the prime mover in an international 
effort, backed by both the U.S, and Russia, to convene 
a general Mideast peace conference attended by Israel 
and the Arab states, By mid-1974 Kissinger succeeded 
in negotiating military disengagement agreements 
between Israel and her Arab foes, preparing the way 
for President Nixon’s triumphal goodwill tour of 
Middle East capitals. But long-range prospects for 
peace still hinged on such uncertainties as Palestinian 
demands for a homeland and continuing American- 
Soviet rapprochement. 

MIDNIGHT JUDGES Judiciary A cts; 

Marhwyv, Madison) 

MIDWAY, BATTLE OF (see Midway Islands; 
WorldWarlJ) 

MIDWAY ISLANDS 

U.S. possessions at outermost end of Hawaiian 

chain/ Site of crucial W.W.U naval battle, 1942 

Within the lagoon of a coral atoll at the westernmost 
tip of the Hawaiian chain are two tiny islands, the 
Midway Islands, annexed by the U.S. in 1867. Long 
administered by the Navy Department, Midway be¬ 
came a relay station for transpacific cable in 1903, the 
site of an airport in 1935 and a base for submarines 
and warplanes in the 1940s, In June, 1942, with the 
U.S. Navy still reeling from the attack on Pearl Har¬ 
bor that brought the nation into world war ii, the 
Japanese dispatched a large naval force to seize Mid¬ 
way, which it hoped to use as a staging area for as¬ 
saults. on Hawaii. Forewarned, , the U.S, Navy 
launched a devastating attack (June, 4-6) on the ad¬ 
vancing Japaiiese fleet, sinking four aircraft carriers, 
a heavy cruiser and , three destroyers and downing 
some 270 planes, The decisive defeat of the Japanese 
at Midway proved a turning point of the Pacific war. 

Since World War II, the Midway Islands have been 
administereil by the Federal Aviation Agency, and 


serve as a naval and air base and as a stopping place 
for transpacific flights, 

MIES VAN DER ROHE, Ludwig (1886-1969) 

Architect/ Exponent of the International Style/ 

Director of German/s Bauhaus, 1920-33 

“Less is more,” That was the seemingly paradoxical 
credo of German-born (1886) architect Ludwig Mies 
Van Der Rohe, who emigrated to the U.S. in 1938. By 
his statement, the architect simply meant that the 
most beautiful buildings were those that did not dis¬ 
guise their function or embellish the material from 
which they were made. With fellow anti-Nazi refu¬ 
gees WALTER GROPIUS and Le Corbusier, Mies helped 
create the “glass-wall” International Style that domi¬ 
nates contemporary Western architecture, Known in 
his homeland as a daring and inventive architect, and 
internationally renowned for such buildings as the 
German Pavilion at the Barcelona fair (1929), he was 
director of Germany’s famous Bauhaus art school 
from I930until its dissolution by Hitlerin 1933, From 
1938 to 1958 he headed the school of architecture at 
Illinois Institute of Technology. Among his best- 
known buildings in the U.S. are the twin 26-stor)' 
apartment towers on Chicago’s lakefront (1951) and 
New York City’s Seagram Building (1958), which he 
designed in collaboration with Philip Johnson, Mies 
Van Der Rohe died in Chicago in 1969, 

MILES, Nelson Appleton [1839-1925) 

Army officer/ Served with Union Army, 1861-65, 

winning Medal of Honor/ Fought western Indi¬ 
ans/ Led Puerto Rican invasion in Spanish- 

American War 

Brave and ambitious, Massachusetts-born (1839) 
Nelson A. Miles learned the basics of military tactics 
from a retired French officer who lectured him at 
night after Miles had spent the day working in a Bos¬ 
ton crockery shop. He earned a commission, as first 
lieutenantin 1861 by raising a company of voluntecre 
for the 22nd Massachusetts regiment, During llie 
CIVIL WAR he was wounded four times, won the 
MEDAL OF HONOR at Cliancellorsville and achieved the 
temporary rank of major general of volunteers at age 
26. After being commis,sioned a colonel in the Regular 
Army in 1869, he spent the next 21 years on frontier 
posts, fighting Indians, It was Miles, who drove .sit¬ 
ting BULL into Canada after the battle of the lit¬ 
tle big horn (1876), captured chief lotSEPii (1877) 
and put down the Ghost Dance disturbances that 
ended with the Battle of wounded knee in 1890, 
During the spanish-american war, Miles, now a 
major general, led the invasion of Puerto Rico (1898), 
He retired a lieutenant general in 1903 and was active 
in civic affairs in Washington, D,C„ until his death in 
1925, 

See Virginia W .fohnson: The Unregimented Gen¬ 
eral; a Biography of Nelson A. Miles,: 


MILITARY LAW 

Legal code governing members of armed forces/ 
Articles of War adopted, 1775/ Numerous minor 
modifications in 19th and early 2Qth centuries/ 
Articles replaced by Uniform Code of Military 
Justice, 1951 

WheniOHN adams penned the Articles of War for the 
continental army in 1775, his professed object was 
“not justice but discipline.” Over the years the com¬ 
peting demands of “justice” and “discipline” have 
dogged the system of military law, with reforms— 
slowly initiated and hesitantly enforced—tipping the 
balance toward justice in recent decades. 

Adams based his code on the draconian British Ar¬ 
ticles of War, Like the British model, the American 
articles permitted such barbaric punishments as lash¬ 
ing, branding and tarring and feathering. The code’s 
harshness and the wide powers that it gave to com¬ 
manders soon stood ill stark contrast to the guarantees 
of justice and fundamental rights written into the 
Federal constitution— so much so that, in 1789, 
Secretary of War henry knox wrote that “Govern¬ 
ment propriety required that the Articles of War be 
revised and adapted to the Constitution.” Despite 
Knox’s views early reforms were of minor weight; 
flogging and branding remained accepted punish¬ 
ments until the 1860s and 1870s, respectively, 
Although the punishments allowed by the articles 
were gradually modified during the 19th and early 
20 th centuries—for example, only one man was exe¬ 
cuted for cowardice during world war ii— the right 
of a soldier’s commander to act, in effect, as his ac¬ 
cuser, judge and jury, remained functionally intact 
until 1951. That year the Articles of War were 
scrapped by Congress in favor of the new Uniform 
Code of Military Justice, which greatly enhanced the 
rights of accused soldiers. Under the code, as revised 
in 1968, only summary courts-martial—covering the 
least serious offenses—can be convened by the ac¬ 
cused’s immediate commander, Special and general 
courts-martial, which try more serious offenses, must 
be convened by an officer higher than the accuser, and 
in a general court-martial the military judge must be 
a lawyer qualified to practice before the bar, An ac¬ 
cused soldier may now be represented by civilian at¬ 
torneys. When, tried for serious infractions, he may 
demand that a portion of the jury be composed of his 
peers, rather than all being his superiors in rank. The 
Uniform Code also mandates a system, of appeals, of 
which the highest authority is the court of Military 
Appeals, composed of three civilian judges. 

Under the code the approval of the President is re¬ 
quired before a death sentence may be carried out, 
Decisions of military tribunals may be challenged in 
civilian courts, For example, the u.s, supreme court 
ruled in 1955 that^ex-servicemen were entitled to trial 
in civil courts even though their alleged crimes were 
committed during service. 

See Robert Sherrill; Military Justice Is to; Justice As 


Military Music Is to Music and Edward M. Byrne: 
Military Law, 

MILITARY TRACTS 

Land awarded as bonuses to veterans of the Rev¬ 
olutionary War and the War of 1812 

To spur recruitment during the revolutionary war, 
the states frequently offered tracts of land as enlist¬ 
ment bonuses. The same policy was followed by the 
Federal Government in the war of 18 12, and in order 
to satisfy such pledges the Government eventually 
created four military tracts: 2,539,000 acres in central 
OHIO, and three 2,000,OOD-acre tracts in Illinois, Ar¬ 
kansas (then a part of Louisiana Territory) and 
MICHIGAN. When the Michigan tract was judged to be 
imsuited for farming, the Illinois tract was enlarged by 
1,500,000 acres and an additional 500,000-acre tract 
was established in Missouri, Revolutionary War sol¬ 
diers were given land in the Ohio Tract and'War of 
1812 veterans in the other three. 

Even though these lands were given to veterans or 
their heirs at no cost, many declined, to move into their 
homesteads because they considered the regions too 
remote, Instead, they sold their land to Speculators at 
extremely low prices—as little as 10 cents an acre in 
some cases. As a result, vast portions of the military 
tracts were soon held by a few big absentee landhold¬ 
ers. In time, squatters defiantly settled on soihe'of the 
absentee-owned lands and refused to leave or to pay 
rent. Local governments eventually placed high tax 
rates on such absentee-owned lands, forcing some 
owners to give up their holdings. Severe frictiofi be¬ 
tween absentee landlords and determined settlers re¬ 
mained a characteristic of frontier life for much of the 
first half of the 19th century. ■ 

MILITIAS, COLONIAL AND STATE 

Military units organized by Colonial govern¬ 
ments for defense against Indians and French/ 
Militia quelled Tories, supported Continental 
Amy during Revolution/ Congress called for 
organization of slate miliiiaS, 1792/ Militia 
evolved into National Guard after Civil War 

Originally, militias were organized and equipped by 
Colonial governments, for one simple reason: sur¬ 
vival, An armed and at least partially trained body of 
men was needed to fend off attacks by Indians and, 
later, by the French in the long series of wars between 
Britain and France. But in time, the militia became a 
political force as well. In the years just before the 
revolutionary war, patriots gained control of the 
militia and, when hostilities began, used it to quell the 
Tories and aid the regular continental army. After 
the Revolution the continental congress, beliqving 
a standing army “dangerous to the liberties of a free 
people,” cut the Army to 80 men. In 1792 Congress 
passed' an, act requiring all able-bodied, free males 
between, 18 and 45 to be enrolled in the state militias 
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which, under a 1795 act, could be called into Federal 
service by the President, 

The militia proved unreliable in Indian frontier 
fighting, however, and during the war of 1812 and in 
later years, the 1792 act was generally ignored, militia 
service tending to become voluntary. These voluntary 
units formed the hard core of many Confederate and 
Union regiments in the civil war. But except for 
President abraham Lincoln’s call for 75,000 militia 
for three months’ service, most Union regiments were 
composed of individual volunteers or draftees. After 
the Civil War the state militias formed the nation’s 
only organized reserve. In 1877 state militia officers 
founded the National Guard Association, and the 
militia soon became known as the national guard. 
See Richard E. Dupuy: The National Guard: A Com¬ 
pact History. 

MILLAY, Edna St Vincent (1892-1950) 

Won fame as bohemian poet in 1920s/ Awarded 

Pulitzer Prize for The Harp-Weaver and Other 

Poems, 1922 

“My candle burns at both ends; 

It will not last the night; 

But, ah, my foes, and, oh, my friends- 
It gives a lovely light.” 

No other lines of Edna St. Vincent Millay are so 
often quoted as these from A Few Figs from Thistles 
(1920), which helped make the poet the idol of a disil¬ 
lusioned post-woRLD WAR I generation in rebellion 
against Victorian values. Even before entering vassar 
COLLEGE, from which she graduated in 1917, the 
Maine-born (1892) Miss Millay had won recognition 
for her poem “Renascence” (1912), which appeared 
later as the title poem of her first published volume. 
Renascence and Other Poems (1917), By the 1920s she 
was living a celebrated life as a Greenwich Village 
bohemian, and her poetry—romantic in the tradition 
of Keats, fresh and innocent in its infatuation with 
nature—made her a favorite of audiences unsym¬ 
pathetic to such intellectual poets as t, s, eliot and 
EZRA pound. Miss Millay won a Pulitzer Prize for The 
Harp-Weaver and Other Poems (1923), Her later vol¬ 
umes include The Buck in the Snow (1928) and Con¬ 
versation at Midnight (1937), Published after her 
death in 1950 were Letters (1952) and Mine the Har¬ 
vest {\95A), 

mUM, Alfred Jacob (1810-1874) 

Artist/ Chronicled last days of Rocky Mountain 

fur trade 

Virtually unknown in his own lifetime, artist Alfred 
Jacob Miller left subsequent generations a priceless 
pictorial record of the last days of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain FUR TRADE. Bom at Baltimore in 1810, Miller 
studied art in France and Italy and portraiture with 
THOMAS SULLY, then settled in New Orleans, intending 
to become a full-time portrait painter, He was not a 


success, however, and when Scottish sportsman Wil¬ 
liam Drummond Stewart invited him along on a 
Western expedition in 1837 with a group of American 
Fur Company trappers. Miller was happy to accept. 
Traveling through Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and 
Wyoming, Miller sketched the Indians, mountain 
MEN and spectacular scenery he encountered on the 
way, then returned to the East and turned .some of his 
sketches into large, finished paintings for his patron’s 
castle. Thereafter, until his death in 1874, Miller 
painted unmemorable portraits. In 1935 his sketches, 
for many years forgotten, were discovered in a store¬ 
room at the Peale Museum in Baltimore, 

MILLER,/lr/kr(/WJ- ) 

Playwright/ Most-acclaimed work, Death of a 

Salesman, 1949, won Drama Critics Circle 

Award and Pulitzer Prize 

Before his most-celebrated play. Death of a Salesman, 
opened on Broadway in 1949, winning a New York 
Drama Critics Circle Award and a Pulitzer Prize, New 
York-born (1915), University of Michigan graduate 
(1938) Arthur Miller had already scored a Broadway 
triumph with All My Sons (1947)-a drama about a 
war profiteer whose delective airplane parts caused 
the death of his own son. But it was with Death of a 
Salesman, about a man who could not weather fail¬ 
ure, that Miller portrayed the underside of the Amer¬ 
ican dream of success, establishing himself as a 
playwright of the first rank, Miller’s The Crucible 
(1953) used the Salem witch trials of 1692 as a ve¬ 
hicle to attack the contemporary anti-Communist 
tactics of Sen. Joseph r, mccarthy, and After the Fall 
(1964) reflects his unhappy marriage to screen idol 

MARILYN MONROE. 

MILLER, Perry Gilbert Eddy (1905-1963) 

Historian/ Interpreter of 17th-century Hew 

England/ Author of Orthodoxy in Massachu¬ 
setts, 1933; The New England Mind, 1939,1953 

Perry Miller was the first modern American historian 
to search behind the popular image of Puritan New 
England in an eflbrt to discover how its hard-working 
people looked at the world. Rejecling the myth that 
17th-century Puritans were dour, bloodless, unsmiling 
people, concerned only with their grimly moralistic 
view of the world, he showed in such works as Ortho¬ 
doxy in Massachusetts (1933) and The New England 
Mind (two vols„ 1939, 1953) that their lives and 
thoughts were as rich in color and drama as those of 
Americans of any other era. A meticulous but never 
pedantic scholar, Miller used diaries and other origi¬ 
nal documents to bring the 17tli century alive for 
modern readers. Born in Chicago in 1905, he received 
his Ph,D, at the University of Chicago in 1931 and 
immediately joined the harvard faculty as an in¬ 
structor of American literature, becoming a full pro¬ 
fessor in 1946, He died in 1963, 


miller, Samuel Freeman (1816-1890) 

Associate justice, U.S. Supreme Court, 1862- 
90/ Wrote more than 600 majority opinions/ 
Switched from medicine to practice of law, 1847 

In the nearly three decades that he sat as an associate 
justice on the U.S, Supreme Court (1862-90), Ken¬ 
tucky-born (1816) Samuel Freeman Miller partici¬ 
pated in more than 5000 decisions and wrote majority 
opinions in more than 600 of these. Chief Justice 
SALMON p, CHASE called Miller “beyond question the 
dominant personality” on the court, A constant foe of 
special privileges for big business, Miller nonetheless 
proved no more liberal than the majority of his col¬ 
leagues on Negro civil rigilts cases. 

Miller’s most significant opinion came in the 
SLAUGHTERHOUSE CASES of 1873, when the court ma¬ 
jority declined to employ the 14th Amendment (see 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS) to Overturn a Louisi¬ 
ana law regulating the slaughtering of livestock, For 
the majority, Miller wrote that the 14th Amend¬ 
ment, which forbids the abridgment of citizenship 
rights, was not intended to make the court “a perpe¬ 
tual censor upon all legislation of the states.” 

Miller had no formal education in his childhood. 
He practiced medicine in Kentucky after only a year’s 
training at a medical college. Later he studied law on 
his own and began the practice of law in Kentucky in 
1847. After moving to Iowa and helping organize the 
REPUBLICAN PARTY there in the 1850s, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the high court by President abraham Lin¬ 
coln ill 1862, He remained on the bench until the 
year of his death, 1890, 

MILLERITES (see Seventh-Day Adventists) 

MILLIGAN CASE 

Supreme Court denied both President and Con¬ 
gress power to order trials by military tribunals 
where civil courts were functioning 

In 1864 Lambdin P, Milligan, charged with inciting to 
insurrection and conspiring to free Confederate pris¬ 
oners, was tried by a military court established in In¬ 
diana on the authority of President abraham Lin¬ 
coln, The court found Milligan guilty and sentenced 
him to be hanged. His lawyers applied for habeas 
CORPUS to the Federal circuit court in Indiana, and the 
case went up to the U.S, Supreme Court, The high court 
unanimously ruled that the President had no power to 
set up military tribunals in an area not in rebellion 
and where the civil courts were functioning. In his 
majority opinion Justice david davis held that under 
the Constitution not even Congress could substitute 
military for civil courts. Four members of the court 
dissented on this point, and radical republicans in 
Congress, fearing that the court might later invalidate 
military rule in the South under reconstruction, 
loudly denounced Davis’ ruling and threatened re¬ 
prisals against the justices. The court later refused to. 


pass on the constitutionality of Reconstruction meas¬ 
ures. (See MCCAEDLE CASE.) 

MILLIKAN, Robert Andrews (1868-1953) 

Physicist/ Won Nobel Prize in Physics, 1923, for 
determining electrical charge of electrons/ Iso¬ 
lated and named cosmic rays 

Robert A, Millikan helped bring about the 20th- 
century revolution in physics. Born at Morrison, Ill,, 
in 1868, he studied at oberlin college, Columbia 
university and in Germany, and then taught at the 
University of Chicago (1896-1921). In addition to 
serving as chairman of the executive council of the 
California Institute of Technology and as director of 
the institute’s Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physics 
(1921-45), Millikan advised the Government on jet 
propulsion during world war ii. He first won fame 
—and the 1923 Nobel Prize in Physics-for deter¬ 
mining the electrical charge of electrons. But perhaps 
his most important work was done during the late 
1920s when he discovered and named cosmic rays and 
traced their origin to what he called the “birth cries” 
of new atoms in interstellar space. A firm believer in 
the ultimate reconciliation of religion and science, he 
held that the existence of cosmic rays offered evidence 
that “the Creator is still on the job.” While some pri¬ 
mary cosmic rays are known to originate in the sun, 
most are believed to trace their genesis to supernovae 
and other active stars in remote space, where new 
atoms are born through the process of fusion. Milli¬ 
kan died at San Marino, Cal., in 1953. 

MILLS, CW(iSiO-;5Si) 

Sculptor/Designedandcastfirst U.S. equestrian 
statue, 1853 

In Lafayette Square, across from the white house in 
WASHINGTON, D.C., Stands a bronze statue of Andrew 
JACKSON doffing his hat atop arearing horse. Fittingly 
cast from bronze cannon (seized by Jackson at the 
Battle of New Orleans) and completed in 1853, it was 
the nation’s first equestrian statue and was made by 
Clark Mills, a self-taught sculptor who had never seen 
Jackson. Born in upstate New York in 1810, Mills be¬ 
came nationally famous for his rendering of Jackson. 
Later, he cast Thomas Crawford’s "Armed Freedom” 
(1863), which stands atop the U.S. Capitol dome. 
Mills’ last work, a plan for a grandiose Lincoln Me¬ 
morial involving no fewer than 36 heroic statues, was 
never begun. Fie died at Washington in 1883. 

Mim,C. Wright (1916-1962) 

Sociologist, social critic/ Saw "main drift” of 
U.S. society toward increasing bureaucracy, 
concentration of power in corporate and govern¬ 
mental elites 

One of the most controversial figures in 20th-century 
American social science, C. Wright Mills opened new 
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areas of inquiry and analysis intended to expose what 
he termed the “main drift” of modern society toward 
corporate and governmental elitism, He saw in the 
bureaucrat a man who increasingly practiced "ration¬ 
ality without reason”—rational means to achieve ir¬ 
rational, even brutal ends. Born in Waco, Tex,, in 
1916, Mills studied at the University of Texas (1935) 
and received his doctorate at the University of Wis¬ 
consin (1941), He taught at the University of Mary¬ 
land (1941-45) and at Columbia university from 
1946 until his death in New York in 1962, His most 
widely read books, White Collar (1951) and The 
Power Elite (1956), warned against society’s increas¬ 
ing concentration of all authority in the hands of a 
clique of interchangeable corporate and government 
bureaucrats, whose chief interest had become mere 
self-perpetuation and the acquisition of power to the 
detriment of the public good. 

Mills, Robert [1781-1855) 

First important U.S.-trainedarchitect/Designed 
Washington Monument, 1836 

Scornfully dismissed by benjamin henry latrobe, 
his sharp-tongued former teacher, as a "wretched de¬ 
signer ... a very snug contriver of domestic contriv¬ 
ances,” Robert Mills was nonetheless the first 
important figure in the history of American architec¬ 
ture to have been entirely trained in the U.S. Born at 
Charleston, S.C., in 1781, he studied with many of the 
young nation’s most eminent, foreign-trained build¬ 
ers, including Latrobe and james hoban, designer of 
the WHITE HOUSE, before his appointment as state en¬ 
gineer and architect of his native state. He soon 
earned national fame as a designer of elegant, classic 
revival homes. Proudly proclaiming his background 
as “altogether American and unmixed with European 
habits,” he served as U.S. Government architect from 
1836 to 1851. Among his finest monuments are the 
U.S, Treasury Building (1836), Patent Office (1836) 
and old Post Office (1839)—all in WASHiNGTONi D.c. 
His best-known achievement was the Washington 
monument (1836), He died in 1855, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin's largest citp; pop., 717,372 [1970)/ 
Incorporated, 1846/ Growth in second half of 
19th century largely due to German immigra¬ 
tion/ Leading industries: engine and auto parts 
manufacturing,, iron and steel, brewing/ Major 
Great Lakes-h. Lawrence Seaway port 

Situated at the mouth of three rivers—the Milwaukee, 
Menomonee and Kinnickinnic—flowing into Lake 
Michigan, Milwaukee remains one of the most serene 
and "countrified” of America’s big cities. With a 1970 
population of 717,372, it is America’s 12th largest city 
and one of its cleanest and tidiest. Much of the city’s 
history has had a Germanic flavor. German immi¬ 
grants began arriving in Milwaukee in the 1840s, and 


by 1900 some 72 percent of the city’s populace was of 
German origin. In the late 19th and early 20th cen¬ 
turies, German radicals, who had fled oppression in 
Europe, made Milwaukee a center of socialist party 
activity. But its once predominantly German charac¬ 
ter has all but disappeared under a 20th-century influx 
of other ethnic groups. 

Milwaukee Bay was visited by Jacques marquehe 
and LOUIS jolliet in 1673, and its name—“Melleoiki” 
—first appeared in French missionary records in 1679. 
Established as an outpost of the French fur trade in 
1795, the site was soon occupied by three settlements 
—Juneautown, Kilbourntown, and Walker’s Point- 
which merged as the incorporated city of Milwaukee 
in 1846. By 1860 Milwaukee was a major wheat port 
and an important commercial center for the grain- 
growing Midwest; by 1890 it had also become an im¬ 
portant meat-packing point and the nation’s foremost 
brewer of beer. (See brewing industry.) Today the 
production of all kinds of engines—diesel, gasoline 
and electrical—are its major concern; the city also 
manufactures auto parts and autos, and has an im¬ 
portant IRON and steel industry. The st. Lawrence 
seaway has made Milwaukee a major seaport, serving 
a number of overseas shipping lines as well as the 
Great Lakes fleet and annually handling up to 9 mil¬ 
lion tons of cargo. 

MIMS, FORT, MASSACRE AT [1813] 

Creek Indians overwhelmed and killed 517 

persons/ Set off Creek War, 1813-14 

During the war of i 8 i 2 the once-powerful Creek na¬ 
tion was deeply split between those who favored an 
alliance with Britain against the hated American set¬ 
tlers, and those who supported the U.S, Both Britain 
and the U.S. had agents working assiduously to bring 
the tribe into their respective camp.s. On Aug. 30, 
1813, part of the anti-U.S. faction—.some 1000 war¬ 
riors led by a half-white chieftain named William 
Weatherford—staged a surprise attack on Fort Mims, 
The fort was no more than a log stockade hastily 
thrown up around the home of Samuel Mims on the 
Alabama River, about 40 miles north of present-day 
Mobile. Inside its walls were huddled some 550 sol¬ 
diers, settlers, their families and their slaves who had 
been alarmed at news of an earlier skirmish. The In¬ 
dians easily overwhelmed Fort Mims, hacking or 
burning to death all but 36 persons who managed to 
escape, The short, fierce Creek War (1813-14) had 
begun. (See INDIAN wars.) 

MINES, U.S. BUREAU OF 

Created, 1910/ Supervises and regulates mining 

industry/ Performs research and inspects mines 

to promote safety and efficiency 

Established in the department of the interior by 
the Organic Act of May 16,1910, the Bureau of Mines 
is authorized to conduct research into all aspects of 
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the national mineral and fuel industries in order to 
foresee future needs, assure the satisfaction of current 
demands and determine their relationship to present 
supplies. Research programs also seek to establish an 
intelligent ratio-of mineral exploitation to known re¬ 
serves. An important function of the bureau is the 
promulgation of health and safety regulations for the 
industry; in large part because of its efforts—and 
those of the United Mine Workers Union—mine 
safety is generally far advanced today over the condi¬ 
tions that prevailed earlier in this century. The bureau 
conducts regular inspections to see that its rulings are 
carried out, Among several, subsequent amendments 
to the original act are those authorizing the produc¬ 
tion and sale of,helium and continued research into 
environmental problems related to mining. 

MINIMUM-WAGE LAWS AND CASES 

Ma.ssachuseits first state to fix minimum wage 
rale, 1912/ Minimum wage laws declared un¬ 
constitutional by U.S. Supreme Court 1923/Fair 
Labor Standards Act, setting national minimum 
wage, pa.s.sed 1938, upheld by Supreme Court, 
1941 . 

At the turn of the century the average work week for 
American workers was 59 hours, and the average sal¬ 
aryless than $ 10 a week. In'the textile mills new hands 
often received as little as 75 cents for a lO-hour day. 
There was general .discrimination against women; fe¬ 
males in the garment industry earned about eight 
cents an hour; compared to up to 25 cents for men. 
The first state niinimum wage law was passed in 
Massachusetts,:.in •1912. By 1923, some 14 other states 
and the District of Columbia had similar laws, How¬ 
ever, the D.C, law was found unconstitutional by the 
u.s. supreme court in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 
1923, the court majority holding that such laws vio¬ 
lated “due process” by limiting freedom of contracts 
between employees and employers. This and similar 
decisions halted the minimum-wage movement in the 
states until the timd of the Great Depression, when 
New York and six other states passed statutes calling 
for the’investigation of conditions under which 
women and children were receiving substandard pay, 
with the aim of setting, “fair” wages based upon fac¬ 
tual finding^. Although the U.S, Supreme Court ruled 
the New York law unconstitutional in 1936, the fol¬ 
lowing year the Court reversed itself, upholding a 
Washington State minimum wage law. By 1938 half 
thestates had-adopted minimum wage laws. But vir¬ 
tually all of them covered only women and children. 

For coverage of all workers, labor turned to the 
Federal GoYernment, The national industrial re¬ 
covery act of 1933 had Set minimum wages for cer¬ 
tain industries to help stimulate the economy, but the 
NRA was dfeclared unconstitutional two years later. 
Sentiment for Federal regulation continued to grow, 
however, backed .by President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt, and in 1938 Congress passed the fair labor 


standards act. It provided for a minimum wage of 
25 cents an hour for workers engaged in interstate 
commerce, or employed in industries producing 
goods sold through interstate commerce. This act, 
which; was upheld by the Supreme Court in 1941, has 
continued to regulate minimum wages, with frequent 
amendments and rate increases. 

See Mildred L. Gordon: The Development of Mini¬ 
mum Wage Laws in the U.S,, 1912-27, 

MINNESOTA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 32nd state, 1858/ Area, 
84,068sq. mi./ Pop., 3,805,069 [1970)/ Capital, 

St. Paul/ Largest city, Minneapolis; pop., 
434,400 (1970)/ First explored by French, mid- 
nth century/ Western portion acquired by U.S. 
as part of Louisiana Purchase, 1803/ Organized 
as territory, 1849/ Sioux driven fromstate, 1862/ 
Iron ore discovered in Vermilion, Mesabi and 
Cuyuna ranges, late 19th century/ State’s 
farmers leaders in agrarian movements/ Leading 
industries: processed foods, grain, cattle and 
dairy products, mining, machinery/ Noted for its 
.some 11, OOO beautiful lakes 

Minnesota is today a land of great wild beauty, char¬ 
acterized by deep forests and some 11,000 sparkling 
lakes whose basins were scoured out by the glaciers of 
the last Ice Age. With almost half its 1970 populace of 
3,805,069 centered in the Minneapolis-St, Paul met¬ 
ropolitan area, the state’s 84,068 sq. mi, remain largely 
uninhabited, much of its great natural beauty now 
preserved under Federal and'state law, It was not 
always so. Minnesota’s history has seen the ruthless 
exploitation of natural resources, particularly in lum¬ 
bering and.mining operations, 

The first white men to enter the region were French 
trappers and Jesuit missionaries who began penetrat¬ 
ing Minnesota’s rivers and lakes in birchbark canoes 
in the mid-1650s to. map the wilderness and work 
among the native Sioux and Chippewa, Among the 
best known were duluTh, who first flew the standard 
of Louis XIV over the heart of the Sioux country at 
Mille Lacs (1679); Father Hennepin, who discovered 
the Falls of St, Anthony, the site of present-day Min¬ 
neapolis (1680); and Nicholas perrot, who claimed 
the entire region for France (1689). Behind them 
came the rugged French trappers who made Minne¬ 
sota a center of the French fur trade. Following the 
FRENCH and INDIAN, WAR (1755-63), eastern Minne¬ 
sota fell into British hands, and the English trappers 

JONATHAN CARVER and DAVID THOMPSON made 
further explorations under the British flag. The 
eastern region became a part of the northwest ter¬ 
ritory after the Revolution, and the western portion 
was sold to the U.S. as part of the Louisiana pur¬ 
chase (18,03). In 1819 Fort St, Anthony (later Fort 
Snelling) was built at the confluence of the Minnesota 
and MISSISSIPPI rivers, the first permanent settlement 
in the state-to-be. 
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When Minnesota Territory was created in 1849, it 
had less than 6000 non-Indian residents-all but a few 
clustered along the Mississippi or on the Red River 
region of the northwest~but settlement spread 
swiftly thereafter as treaties steadily shrank Indian 
lands and new areas were opened to lumbering and 
farming. An 1857 treaty laid bare the “Big Woods,” 
three million acres of hardwoods, to the woodsman’s 
axe, and in the next six decades lumberjacks cleared 
half this great forest from the land. Lumbering and 
the manufacture of forest-related products remain 
important to the Minnesota economy, and forestry is 
now conducted on a scientific basis. Some nine mil¬ 
lion acres of forests are now under Federal and slate 
protection, 

In commerce Minnesota enjoys a unique geo¬ 
graphical advantage over other north central states, for 
it lies at the headwaters of three important water sys¬ 
tems; the Red River to Hudson’s Bay, the Mississippi 
to the Gulf of Mexico, and the Great Lakes to the At¬ 
lantic. The city of St. Paul (1970 pop,, 309,828), which 
has been the capital of Minnesota since 1849, early 
became the chief port, commercial center and gate¬ 
way to the rolling prairies farther west. During the 
18th century Minnesota became a major source of 
grain, especially wheat, which was milled and shipped 
at Minneapolis (now the state’s largest city, with a 
1970 population of 434,400), By 1857 Minnesota’s 
population had reached 150,000, and it entered the 
Union as the 32nd state the following year. In 1862 
many of Minnesota’s men left to fight as Union sol¬ 
diers during the civil war, and the Sioux—their 
lands now almost gone, and their promised annuities 
delayed—rose up under Little Crow. Sweeping down 
on lonely prairie farms, Sioux warriors killed some 
350 settlers before they were driven from the state by 
troops under Gen, Henry H, Sibley, The Indians 
never again seriously threatened Minnesota, 

Settlement soared in the post-Civil War decades as 
hundreds of thousands of Scandinavians and Ger¬ 
mans streamed onto the plains, in some cases organ¬ 
izing farmers’ cooperatives to run vast “bonanza 
farms.” Minnesota farmers helped lead the agrarian 
MOVEMENTS of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
providing fertile ground for the national grange, 
the farmers’ alliance, the national nonpartisan 
league and the farmer-labor party of Minnesota, 

By the 1970s farming remained economically impor¬ 
tant in the state, with livestock, oats, wheat and dairy 
products among the leading money producers, Dis¬ 
covery of rich iron ore in the Vermilion, Mesabi and 
Cuyuna ranges (see iron and steel industry), how¬ 
ever, had long since opened up thousands of new jobs 
for unskilled immigrants and made mining and in¬ 
dustry a force in the state’s prosperity, Minnesota re¬ 
mains the nation’s prime source of iron ore, and by the 
early 1970s manufacturing had become the largest 
source of the state’s income—with processed foods 
and machinery being the leading products, 

See X C. Blegen: Minnesota. 
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MINSTREL SHOWS 

Popular I9lh-centuiy entertiimwnts fealuriitg 
"black-faced” whites/ Christy’s Minstrels fa¬ 
mous in Britain as well as U.S. 

America’s most popular theatrical form in the mid- 
19th century, minstrel shows had their genesis in the 
vaudeville act of Thomas D. “Daddy” Rice, whose 
1828 burlesque song of a black street beggar, “Jump, 
Jim Crow,” made him famous. Other entertainers, 
their faces blacked with burnt cork, followed, and in 
the early 1840.s daniel liMMiirr formed the first per¬ 
manent troupe, “The Virginia Minstrels,” Most pop¬ 
ular, however, was the troupe headed by edwin ?■ 
CHRISTY, which performed to standing-room-only 
audiences in both the U.S, and Great Britain and 
for whom Stephen c. foster wrote some of his most 
celebrated .songs. It was Christy who established the 
standard minstrel show format, in which an elegantly 
dressed white “interlocutor” traded comedy lines with 
two black-faced “end men” called Mr, Tambo and 
Mr. Bones, The minstrel craze reached its crest be¬ 
tween 1850 and 1870, but the shows continued to be 
produced well into the 20 th century. 

See Carl F. Wlttke: Tambo and Bones: A History' of 
The American Minstrel Stage. 

MINT, U.S. 

First mint est, at Philadelphia, 1792/ Bwmi of 
Mint formed, 1873 

After the Revolution one of the young republic’s most 
pressing administrative tasks was to provide for its 
own coinage system. The first Federal mint was estab¬ 
lished at PHILADELPHIA (then the nation’s capital), 
under the coinage act of 1792 , and was authorized 
to mint gold, silver and copper coins. In part because 
of a shortage of precious metals, the mint produced 
only $500,000 worth in 1794-95—not enough to meet 
the nation’s needs. Foreign coins continued to circu¬ 
late well into the 19th century; domestic production 
did not exceed $ 1 million until 1807, The present-day 
Bureau of the Mint, a section of the department of 
THE TREASURY, was Created under the coinage act of 
1873 , Today it is responsible for the nation’s two coin¬ 
age mints (at Philadelphia and Denver), assay offices 
at New York and San Francisco and the gold and sil¬ 
ver depositories at fort knox and wiLsr point. The 
bureau also produce,s coins for some Latin American, 
African and Asian nations and manufactures medals 
for the armed forces. 

Umil Peter {1580-1638) 

First director-general ofl/ewMeiherhmd, IQb- 
31/ Purchased Manhattan from Carnarsie In¬ 
dians for approx. $24,1626/ Governor of Few 
Sweden, 1638 

The first director-general of new netherland (1626- 
31), Peter Minuit is best remembered for having 


bought Manhattan from the Carnarsie Indians for $24 
worth of trading baubles in 1626, (Later, further pay¬ 
ment was made to the Manhattan Indians, the island’s 
true claimants.) Minuit, born in Germany in 1580, 
devoted his life to colonial service. A policy dispute 
brought about his dismissal, in 1631, by the dutch 
west INDIA company, which administered New 
Netherland. Offering his services to Sweden, he was 
appointed the first governor of new Sweden and, in 
1638, built Fort Christiana on the site of present-day 
Wilmington, Del, He died at sea in a hurricane off St. 
Christopher in the West Indies later in the year. 

MINUTEMEN 

Colonial fighting men/ Organized, 1774, by 
Massachusetts Provincial Congressfor i^uick ac¬ 
tion against British 

When Gen. thomas gage ordered a column of 700 
British redcoats to march from Boston to Concord to 
seize a cache of rebel supplies in 1775, he had little 
expectation that they would run into trouble on the 
way. But when the British forces reached Lexington 
on April 19, they encountered an incongruous line of 
armed citizens—mostly farmers—drawn up across the 
village green to block their advance. These were the 
“minutemen,” a group of citizen volunteers formed 
by the Massachusetts Provincial Congress in 1774 
“to Stand at a minits warning,” The Lexington min¬ 
utemen were soon dispersed by the British, who killed 
eight of them in a single volley. But they rallied be¬ 
hind the ordinary militia companies to lead the march 
toward Concord Bridge (see lexington and 
CONCORD, battle of) and later helped produce the 
"veritable Furnass of musquetry” through which the 
British had to march back to Boston. Maryland, new 
HAMPSHIRE and CONNECTICUT also formed minute- 
man companies for short terms of service. 

See Allen French; Day of Concord and Lexington; 
I9of April, 1775, 

MIRANDA V. ARIZONA (1966) 

, U.S. Supreme Court extendedprotection of Fifth 
, and Sixth Amendments to defendants in state 
courts/ Miranda ruling modified by court, 1971 

Following its landmark decision in mapp v. ohio 
(1961), the U.S, Supreme Court continued to extend 
to defendants in state criminal trials the protection of 
the Federal Bill of Rights, In Escobedo v. Illinois 
(1964) the court reversed the murder conviction of 
Danny Escobedo on the ground that police refusal to 
let him see his lawyer during interrogation had denied 
him rights granted by the Sixth Amendment and ex¬ 
tended to the states through the I4th Amendment. 
(See CONSTITUTIONAL amendments.) In 1966 in Mir¬ 
anda V. Arizona, the court announced its most sweep¬ 
ing decision upholding, the rights of the accused, 
Going far beyond Escobedo v, Illinois, the Miranda 
ruling, taking its name from convicted rapist Ernesto 


Miranda, linked the Fifth Amendment protection 
against self-incrimination and the Sixth Amendment 
guarantee of the right to counsel. Speaking for the 
court majority of five, Chief Justice earl warren 
held that the Fifth Amendment protection becomes 
effective the moment a suspect is seized by the police, 
At that time the suspect must be clearly warned that 
he may remain silent; that anything he does say may 
be used against him in court and that he has the right 
to be represented by a lawyer, as provided in the Sixth 
Amendment. 

In 1971 the court, under a new Chief Justice, war¬ 
ren e. burger, sharply limited the effect of Miranda 
V. Arizona. In his opinion in Harris v. New York (1971), 
Burger held that even though the prosecution could 
not introduce an illegally obtained confession as evi¬ 
dence against the accused in court, it could use a con¬ 
fession to contradict a defendant’s testimony on the 
witness stand, 

MISCEGENATION LAWS 

Va. the first Colony to bar interracial liaisons, 
1622/ Most Colonies had followed suit by 1776/ 
State miscegenation laws mled unconstitutional 
by U.S. Supreme Court, 1967 

Legal strictures against sexual relations between 
whites and nonwhites, notably Negroes, began with a 
1622 Virginia law that declared: “If any Christian 
shall commit fornication with a Negroe man or 
woman, hee or shee soe offending” would be forced 
to pay double the usual fine for the crime of extra¬ 
marital sex. Similar laws, barring unions between 
whites and blacks, had been passed by most of the 13 
Colonies by the time of the Revolution. The laws were 
unevenly enforced, particularly in the South, where 
many white masters had sexual relations with their 
female slaves; By 1860 there were an estimated 
400,000 mulatto slaves born of such supposedly for¬ 
bidden liaisons, out of a total U.S. slave population of 
some 3.9 million. Following the Civil War, most 
Northern states repealed their miscegenation statutes, 
and all such laws were ruled unconstitutional by the 
u.s. SUPREME court in 1967. 

MISSIONARIES 

Spanish,. French and English missionaries 
worked among American Indians during early 
Colonial period/ French missionaries instru¬ 
mental in exploration of New France, 17th and 
18th centuries/ U.S. missionaries active in Asia, 
Africa, Pacific islands in 19th and 20th centuries 

Christian missionary zeal was a powerful and some¬ 
times motivating force in the early exploration and 
settlement of the New World, Franciscan friars ac¬ 
companied Spanish explorers and Christianized large 
segments of the Indian populace of new Spain, and 
such priests as BARTOLOMfi de las casas sought to use 
their influence to relieve the sufferings of the Indians 
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under Spanish colonial rule. Later, Jesuits followed 
the French fur trappers into the wilderness of new 
FRANCE- some, like jacques marquette, were great 
explorers in their own right. Inspired by the example 
of JOHN ELIOT, New England missionaries worked 
among the tribes under the society for the propa¬ 
gation of THE GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND (foUIlded, 
1649). After the revolutionary war, missionaries 
toiled among the still-unconquered Indians of the 
Southeast and West and, after the civil war, among 
former slaves in the South, 

: Early in the 19th century, with the founding of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis¬ 
sions (1810) by the congregational, Presbyterian 
and Dutch Reformed churches, the missionary efforts 
of American Protestantism were increasingly directed 
toward foreign populations. A similar baptist group 
was created in 1814, and the two organizations dis¬ 
patched a flood of missionaries to Africa, India, China 
and the Pacific islands. The efforts of American mis¬ 
sionaries helped bring about the annexation / of 
HAWAII in 1898, and by the time of World War II thou¬ 
sands of U.S, missionaries of almost every denomina¬ 
tion were scattered across the globe, many attempting 
to bring medical care and education to their flocks, as 
well as religion, In the decades since World War II, 
however, a tendency on the part of Asians and Afri¬ 
cans to identify Christianity with Western political 
systems has somewhat blunted the force of the mis¬ 
sionary movement. (See bible societies,) 

MISSISSIPPI, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 20th state, 1817/ Area, 

47,716 sq. ml/Pop., 2,216,912 {1970)/ Capital , 
and largest city, Jackson; pop,, 152,968 {1910)/ 
ExploredbyDe Soto, 1541/ Claimedby La Salle 
for France, 1682, as part of La./ France ceded 
region to Britain after French and Indian War, 
1762/ Occupied by Spain during Revolutionary 
War/ U.S, acquired landfrom Spain in Treaty of 
San Lorenzo, 1795/ Organized as territory, im 
eluding present state of Ala., 1798/ Plantation 
system, slavery and cotton economy flourished, 
1800~60s/ Second state to secede from Union 
and join Confederacy, Jan. 9, 1861/ Jefferson 
Davis, a Mississippian, elected pre.sident of Con¬ 
federate States/ State resisted Reconstruction 
after Civil War, became bastion ofwhite suprem¬ 
acy/ Despite introduction of industry, cotton and 
farming remained heart of economy/ Miss, had 
lowest per capita'income of any slate, 1970s 

Mississippi remained a wilderness for well over two 
centuries after it was first seen by Spanish explorers. 
The earliest known white visitor was hernando de 
sqto, who discovered the Mississippi river in 1541 
and was buried beneath its waters (1542). He was fol¬ 
lowed by LA SALLE, who claimed the lands drained by 
the Mississippi for France in 1682, naming them 
LOUISIANA, and by iberville, who built a fort on Bi¬ 


loxi Bay in 1699. The French government grew impa¬ 
tient with the slow pace of colonization and placed the 
colony in the hands of Scottish financier .loiin Law in 
1717, whose land promotion venture resulted in fi¬ 
nancial disaster for most investors (see Mississippi 
BUBBLE), but meanwhile lured thousands of settlers to 
French Louisiana-some of whom settled in and 
around Fort Rosalie (present-day Natchez, Miss.). 
The TREATY OF PARIS (1763) that ended the french 
AND INDIAN WAR gave Missi.ssippi to Britain, and it 
became part of British West Florida, During the 
revolutionary war, the region was occupied by the 
Spanish, who ceded it to the U.S, under the Treaty of 
San Lorenzo (1795). Three years later the Territory of 
Mississippi was organized, comprising both the pres¬ 
ent states of ALABAMA and Mississippi, with Natchez 
as its capital. At that time the whole territory had only 
5000 settlers. 

In the first years of the 19th century, planters 
streamed into the rich black-soiled delta region, 
ideally suited to the cultivation of cotton. They 
pushed out the Indians, whose final act of defiance, 
the Creek War of 18 IS-14, was crushed by militiamen 
under ANDREW JACKSON, By 1840, ce.ssion treaties had 
delivered the entire region into white hands. 

On Dec, 10, 1817, the territory was divided, and 
Mississippi became the 20th state, (Two years later, 
Alabama entered the Union,) A new capital, Jackson, 
was built at the state’s center in 1822; It remains ihe 
capital and Mississippi’s largest city, with a 1970 pop¬ 
ulation of 153,968, In the years between statehood and 
the CIVIL WAR, cotton was the undisputed king of the 
Mississippi economy: Vast plantations were carved 
out of the wilderness; wealthy planters ran the gov¬ 
ernment; Negro slaves came to outnumber whites; 
and bale-laden steamboats plied the Mi,ssissippi on 
the way to market at new grlean.s. As promoters of 
slavery, MissLssippians backed the Mexican war, 
hoping victory would add more slave-holding lerri- 
tory to the United Stales, Prominent citizens— 
notably Governor john quiTMAN-encouraged extra- 
legal filibuster expeditions to conquer new lands in 
Latin America for the extension of the slave system. 
Mississippi’s native son jefferson davis was among 
the leaders of the secession movement, and bn Jan. 
9,1861, it became the second stale (after south Caro¬ 
lina) to join the Confederacy, Shortly thereafter, 
Davis became president of the confederati; states 
O F AMERICA, The 1863 Union victory at Vicksbiirpas 
one of the decisive battles of the civil war, giving 
the Union control over the Mi,ssissippi River. 

After the war, white Mississippians bitterly rc.sisted 
reconstruction. The ku klux klan and other ter¬ 
rorist groups flourished there as in other Southern 
states, keeping blacks from the polls through violence 
and threat. After Federal troops were withdrawn, a 
subtler form of armed Intimidation of blacks-ihe 
so-called MISSISSIPPI PLAN-was used, In j87S the 
Democrats regained power and restored nativewhiie 
rule, forcing Republican Governor adelbert ames to 


resign, In 1890 a new constitution eflectively guaran¬ 
teed white supremacy through a body of jim crow 

LAWS. 

The end of the Civil War also signaled a change in 
the plantation system, as poor blacks and whites tried 
to subsist as sharecroppers on the land. In the first 
lialfof the 20th century thousands of black Mississip¬ 
pians moved North in search of jobs. In 1936 Missis¬ 
sippi, long the state with the lowest per capita income 
in the nation, began a program aimed at luring indus¬ 
try into the region. The program has met with some 
success, especially in recent years; Lumber and wood 
products, wearing apparel and processed foods are the 
state’s leading manufactures. Oil and natural gas, 
both discovered in the 1930s, are Mississippi’s most 
important natural resources. But agriculture remains 
the keystone of the state economy, with cotton, live¬ 
stock and soybeans the prime sources of farm income. 

Like the state’s still-lagging economy, Mississippi 
political and social mores are legacies of the antebel¬ 
lum era, Mississippi opposed school desegregation 
and the civil rights movement of the 1960s, Two of 
that turbulent era’s most important events took place 
within the state; the 1962 riots at the University of 
Mississippi at Oxford, accompanying Negro james 
Meredith’s forced admission, and the 1964 mur¬ 
der of three voter registration workers near Philadel¬ 
phia, Miss, But school integration on all levels is now 
a fact, and Black voter registration in the state soared 
from only 8000 in 1964 to more than 280,000 in the 
early 1970s. The state has an area of 47,716 sq. mi. and 
a population of 2,216,912 (1970), 

MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE 

Financial scheme to exploit Mississippi Valley 

for France, 1718-20/ Devised by Scottish finan¬ 
cier John.Law/ Brought 7000 .settlers to La.) 

Failed as flnancial venture, 1720 

In 1717 John Law, a persuasive, Scottish-born finan¬ 
cial wizard, was put in charge of French finances in 
the hope that he could reduce the ruinous national 
debt run up by the late King Louis XIV. Among his 
several offices he was made head of the Company of 
the We.st (later known as the Company of the Indies) 
in 1718 and empowered to colonize and exploit the 
vast'region watered by the Mississippi river and its 
tributaries. After Law spread baseless stories that the 
region was a tropical paradise overflowing with gold 
and silver, speculators snatched up shares in the ven¬ 
ture, driving up the price to many times the original 
value. Some 7000 hopeful settlers emigrated to 
LOUISIANA, where they established new Orleans and 
other settlements. But the expected profits did not 
materialize, the company failed in 1720, and the 
“Mississippi Bubble’’ burst. Law fled France in dis¬ 
grace, leaving the government some $340 million fur¬ 
ther in debt. Though their dreams of wealth were 
shattered, most of the Louisiana settlers stayed on in 
the wilderness. 


MISSISSIPPI PLAN 

Originally, outright intimidation of black voters 
in South, 1870-90/ Later referred to legal bar¬ 
riers against black vote in Mississippi and else¬ 
where 

One simple but highly effective means of restoring 
white supremacy in the post-RECONSTRUCTiON South 
was through outright intimidation. Gun-toting whites 
lounged around the polls on Election Day; if their 
mere presence failed to frighten away prospective 
black voters, a gun might “accidentally” be fired in the 
direction of a Negro preparing to vote. Although no 
one knows where it was first practiced, this technique 
came to be known as the Mississippi Plan or Shotgun 
Policy. 

After 1890 the same aims were achieved through 
law; In that year the Mississippi legislature (and later 
those of six other Southern states) adopted a law 
under which every prospective voter had to be able to 
read and give a “reasonable interpretation” of a sec¬ 
tion of the u.s, constitution. White registrars, as sole 
judges of what was and was not “reasonable,” made 
sure whites passed the test and blacks did not. Ver¬ 
sions of this second “Mississippi Plan” remained on 
the books until they were struck down by the voting 
rights act of 1965, 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

Length, 2248 miles/ With Missouri and Ohio 
makes up nation’s most important river system, 
draining all or part of 21 states/ Discovered by 
Hernando de Soto, 1541/ Central to 18th- 
century French fur trade/ Mississippi Basin 
acquired by Louisiana Purchase, 1802/ Com¬ 
mercial highway for Northern products. Southern 
cotton in pre-Civil War decades/ Northern in¬ 
vasion route during Civil War/ Flooding largely 
controlled and navigation improved with Federal 
assistance 

The mighty Mississippi, known to the Indians as Mis- 
isipi (Great River) and the “Father of Waters,” is 
America’s greatest river. As such, it has played a cen¬ 
tral role in U.S, history, Rising in northern Minnesota, 
it winds southward, touching 10 states before empty¬ 
ing into the GULF OF MEXICO; itis the traditional divid¬ 
ing line separating the Eastern and Western states. 
The Mississippi itself is some 2348 miles long, but 
when joined with its greatest tributaries, the OHio 
RIVER and MISSOURI RIVER, the Mississippi system 
drains some 1,243,700 sq. mi, in 31 states and two 
Canadian provinces-fully one-eighth of North 
America, 

The Spanish explorer hernando de soto discov¬ 
ered the Mississippi in 1541, and jacoues marquette 
and LOUIS jolliet became the first whites to descend 
the river as far south as the Arkansas river, in 1673. 
la SALLE journeyed to its mouth in 1682, claiming all 
the territory it drained for France, but its source was 
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unknown until 1832, when henry r. Schoolcraft 
traced it to Minnesota’s Lake Itasca. The Mississippi 
was the key to the 18th-century French fur trade, 
and the first important settlements along its banks— 
Peoria (1680) in modern Illinois, detroit(1701), new 
ORLEANS (1718) and st. louis (1764)-were trappers’ 
outposts. President thomas Jefferson sought to buy 
New Orleans to insure control of the mouth of the 
Mississippi for farmers who shipped crops to the East 
Coast and Europe from that port. When Napoleon 
countered by offering to sell the vast area between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains, the U.S. ac¬ 
cepted. (See LOUISIANA PURCHASE (1803). 

Traffic on the river began with flatboats, keelboats 
and rafts poling downstream laden with lumber and 
grain. Later it became a two-way avenue as gaudy 
STEAMBOATS, their decks laden with passengers and 
COTTON, began plying the river in the second decade 
of the 19th century, By 1840 fully half of all American 
commercial shipping—some 3000 steamboats and 
smaller craft—was carried on the Mississippi River 
system. During the civil war the river was an inva¬ 
sion route for Union land and naval forces that pene¬ 
trated and finally divided the Confederacy with the 
capture of Vicksburg in 1863. 

Both river navigation, particularly by barges, 
and cities along the river’s banks have been greatly 
aided in the 20 th century by a system of federally 
built dikes, levees and floodways, made possible by a 
series of flood control acts, 

MISSOURI, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 24th state, 1821/ Slavery 
permitted as part ofMissouri Compromise/ Area, 
69,686sq. mi./Pop., 4,677,899 {1970)/ Capital, 
Jefferson City/ Largest City, St. Louis; pop., 
622,236 {1970)/ European discovery by Mar¬ 
quette and Jolliet, 1673/Acquired by U.S. as part 
of Louisiana Purchase, 1803/ Organized as ter¬ 
ritory, 1812/ Its major cities became Mississippi 
River commerce ports and departure points for 
Oregon, Santa Fe and California trails, mid-19th 
century/ Border state loyal to Union in Civil 
War/ A major agricultural and industrial state in 
20th century and nation’s top producer of lead 

The land that is now Missouri was first seen by Euro¬ 
peans in 1673, when Father jacques Marquette and 
LOUIS jolliet made their famous expedition by canoe 
down the Mississippi river from the north. Nine years 
later la salle claimed the newly explored region, in¬ 
cluding Missouri, for France; during the following 
century French trappers established posts along the 
banks of the Missouri river. The most important of 
these proved to be St. Louis, founded in 1764, It has 
since become the state’s largest city, with a 1970 pop¬ 
ulation of 622,236 

The first permanent settlement in what is now Mis¬ 
souri was Sainte Genevieve (1735), a lead mining 
town. From 1762 to 1800 the region was under nomi¬ 


nal Spanish control, but life in the French settlements 
remained largely unchanged until after Missouri was 
sold to the U.S, as part of the 1803 Louisiana pur¬ 
chase and explored by the lewis and clark expedi¬ 
tion (1804-06), Then American pioneers-the aged 
DANIEL BOONE among them—began trickling onto the 
Missouri flatlands to trap and farm, Missouri was 
made a territory of the U.S, in 1812, with william 
CLARK as its first governor, and it soon became the 
“Gateway to the West.” 

With the onset of .steamboat travel on the Missis¬ 
sippi in 1817, St. Louis became the most important 
jumping-off point for Western emigrants, while Inde¬ 
pendence, Westport (later Kansas City) and St, Jo¬ 
seph, all in the western half of the territory, prospered 
as departure points for the Oregon trail, santa fe 
TRAIL and CALIFORNIA TRAIL, St, Joscpli later became 
the eastern terminus of the pony express. 

In 1818 when the territory’s proposed state consti¬ 
tution was forwarded to Congress, most of Missouri’s 
population was Southern-born. The proposed state 
charter sanctioned slavery, setting off a national de¬ 
bate over the spread of Negro servitude into the terri¬ 
tories, Missouri was finally admitted to the Union as 
the 24th .state, and a slave state, on Aug. 10,1821, 
under the provisions of the Missouri compromise, 
with St. Charles as its first capital, (Jefferson City has 
been the capital since 1825.) But slavery remained a 
burning issue in Missouri for the next four decades, 
as a tide of antislavery German-immigrant and 
Northern settlers challenged prevailing proslavery 
sentiment in the state, Missouri Sen. thomas hart 
BENTON sought to minimize this friction by proposing 
gradual emancipation; he succeeded only in ending 
his own political career by angering slavery advocates 
and failing to satisfy abolitionists. Anti,slavery edi¬ 
tor ELIJAH LOVEJOY was driven from the state in 1836. 
The MORMONS were persecuted, in part because they 
opposed slavery. The dred .scott decision, which 
centered around a St. Louis slave, heaped more fuel 
on the fire of sectional conflict, and during tlieslriiggle 
that followed the kansa,s-ni!Braska act of 1854, 
armed bands of proslavery Missourians moved re¬ 
peatedly across the border to take part in the fight to 
determine the status-free or slave—of Kansas, . 

In 1861 Missouri’s total populace of 1,182,000 in¬ 
cluded 144,000 slave,s, Although the state remained 
loyal to the Union during the civil war, it was the 
scene of intense battles and skirmishes, The most no¬ 
torious guerrilla band in the state was led by william 
c. quantrill; amung his irregulars was young iesh 
JAMES, who became a legendary postwar outlaw. A 
hated reconstruction loyalty oath, which required 
all Missourians who wished to vote to swear that they 
never had committed pro-Confederate acts, was re¬ 
pealed in 1870, in part through the efforts of Republi¬ 
can Sen. CARL SCHURZ, 

With an area of 69,686 sq. mi,, Missouri, in 1970, 
ranked 13thin population, with 4,677,399 inhabilants. 
Its early growth was based on fur and lead, but the 


state’s rich soil soon lured thousands of farmers, and 
agriculture remains an important part of the state 
economy, with cattle, hogs, milk, poultry, soybeans 
and corn among the most important products. Mis¬ 
souri is the nation’s leading producer of lead and also 
yields large amounts of stone, cement and iron ore. 
But the state has grown increasingly urban and indus¬ 
trial since 1900, Its most famous .son in recent years 
lias been harry s, truman, 33rd President of the 
U.S.; the Truman Library at Independence is one of 
the state’s leading tourist attractions. 

See E. C. McReynolds: Missouri: A History of the 
Crossroads State, 

MISSOURI COMPROMISE {1820) 

Masterminded by Henry Clay/ Congress at¬ 
tempted to forestall find ciim over extension of 
slavery by admitting Maine as free state, 1820, 
and Missouri as slaveholding.state, 1821/Barred 
slavery in rest of Louisiana Purchase 

The great issue of slavery, with all its sectional and 
economic concomitants, first took its place at the cen¬ 
ter of the national political stage when the Territory 
of MISSOURI (acquired by the U.S, as part of the vast 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE) petitioned Congress for state¬ 
hood in 1818 with a proposed constitution sanctioning 
slavery. Many Northerners felt It was time to curb the 
expansion of slavery and, accordingly, in early 1819, 
N. Y, Rep. James Tallmadge offered an amendment to 
the Missouri statehood bill that would bar further im¬ 
portation of slaves in Missouri and free, at age 25, all 
those born there. The rancorous debate that followed 
sharpened sectional divisions, and the amendment 
passed the Floiise but not the Senate, 

During the summer and autumn Congressional re¬ 
cess of 1819, public agitation over the Missouri ques¬ 
tion grew to near frenzy. Many Southerners who had 
once hoped slavery might quietly wither away now 
felt bound to proclaim it a positive good. Many 
Northerners were equally determined to declare a war 
of rhetoric on it. When Congress reconvened, and a 
bill to admit Maine (certain to become a free state) 
passed the House in January, 1820, House Speaker 
HENRY CLAY saw an opportunity to work out a com¬ 
promise. The admission of Alabama (slaveholding) in 
1819 had just created an equal balance of free and 
slave states in the Senate. If Missouri were barred 
from admission as a slave state. Clay warned, the 
Southern senators would certainly block Maine’s 
statehood. Largely through Clay’s efforts, in March, 
1820, Maine was admitted and Missouri was author¬ 
ized to adopt a constitution with no restrictions on 
slavery—with the proviso that the rest of the Louisi¬ 
ana Purchase north of 36" 30' should be “forever 
free,” When Missouri formally entered the Union in 
August, 1821, the balance of free and slave states was 
maintained, but the slavery issue had not been settled, 
only put off. The aged thomas jefferson called the 
clash over slavery "a firebell in the night”—a warning 


of danger to the Union, The issue would be revived 
again and again-with the Mexican war and the bit¬ 
ter Congressional debates over the proposed wilmot 
PROVISO that no territory acquired in the war be open 
to slavery; with the compromise of 1850 , another 
effort to reconcile proslavery and antislavery inter¬ 
ests; and with the kansas-nebraska act of 1854, 
which finally repealed the Missouri Compromise— 
until the slavery question was ultimately resolved, at 
harrowing cost, by the civil war. 

See Glover Moore: Missouri Controversy, 1819-1821. 

MISSOURI RIVER 

Length, 2315 mi./ Jacques Marquette and Louis 

Jolliet first white men to see river, 1673/ Ex¬ 
plored by Lewis and Clark, 1804/ Chief means of 

transport for Rocky Mountain fur trade/ Pro¬ 
vided route west for gold-seekers, pioneers/ 

Flood control begun, 1944 

“There is only one river that goes travelling sidewise,” 
wrote 19th-century humorist George Fitch, “that in¬ 
terferes in politics, rearranges geography and dabbles 
in real estate,, .That river is the Missouri,” The chief 
tributary of the Mississippi (the Missouri-Mississippi 
extends for 3710 miles) the 2315 mile-long Missouri 
has played an important and—before it was largely 
tamed by modern engineers—turbulent role , in 
American history, 

In 1673 JACQUES MARQUETTE and LOUIS JOLLIET be¬ 
came the first white men to set eyes on the Missouri’s 
rolling surface at the point where it merges with the 
Mississippi, 17 mi. above present-day st. louis, As 
early as the 1760s French trappers and Plains Indians 
were trading along its lower reaches, and St. Louis 
had become a center of the growing fur trade by 
1764, The lewis and clark expedition first explored 
the river’s entire length in 1804—up from the Missis¬ 
sippi to the point in southwest Montana where three 
rivers join to form the Missouri. The expedition led 
the way for the rugged mountain men who later ven¬ 
tured, through the ROCKY mountains and into the 
fur-rich Pacific Northwest, The first steamboat plied 
the river in 1819, and by 1830 the Missouri had be¬ 
come the main natural highway for westward-bound 
gold-seekers, trappers, adventurers and pioneers. By 
1860 there were some 300 steamboats on the river, in¬ 
cluding 60 regularly scheduled packet boats. The 
growth of the railroads after the Civil War severely 
reduced river traffic, but it has steadily revived in re¬ 
cent years: Annual tonnage carried on the river is now 
more than double that borne during its 19th-century 
heyday. 

Traditionally “too thick, to drink, too thin to 
plough,” the Missouri, until the mid-20th century, 
amply justified both its nickname “the Big Muddy” 
and its reputation for unpredictability. Annual floods 
took an awesome toll of lives and property, carrying 
off some 240 million, tons of precious topsoil each 
year. In 1944 the Federal Government unveiled the 
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Missouri Basin Project, which envisioned a gigantic 
system of dams, plus reservoirs and levees to control 
the river’s annual rampage, improve river naviga¬ 
tion and provide hydroelectric power and irrigation 
for much of the great plains region. By the early 
1970s six major dams had been constructed on the 
Missouri’s upper reaches—including south Dakota’s 
Oahe, the nation’s largest earthwork dam-and some 
125 smaller dams were planned for the river’s unruly 
tributaries. 

See Henry C. Hart: The Dark Missouri and Bernard 
De Voto: Across the Wide Missouri. 

miTCmi, John {1680-1768) 

Cartographer, botanist, physician/ Compiled 

accurate map of North America, 1755 

A physician and naturalist, John Mitchell compiled a 
map of North America in 1755 that was still being 
used to settle boundary disputes nearly 200 years 
later. Mitchell’s Map of the British and French Domin¬ 
ions in North America with the Roads, Distances, 
Limits, and Extent of the Settlements was used in the 
negotiations that produced the peace of paris (1783), 
and as late as 1932 it was the source employed to settle 
a New Jersey-Delaware boundary dispute. Mitchell 
compiled his map in London, where he had access to 
the vast collection of geographical data in the archives 
of the Board of Trade. Born in Britain in 1680 and 
educated at Edinburgh, Mitchell came to America in 
the 1720s and practiced medicine in Virginia from 
1735 to 1746, As a scientist and member of the Royal 
Academy, he was among the first to apply the Lin- 
naean system of plant classification, discovered 25 
new plant genera and studied the life cycle of the pos¬ 
sum. He died in London in 1768, 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America. 

MHCmLl John {1870-1919) 

Labor leader/ President, United Mine Workers, 

1898-1908/ Vice president, American Federation 

of Labor, 1899-1914 

An outstanding labor leader and a hero to his men, 
Illinois-born (1870) John Mitchell transformed the 
fledgling United Mine Workers of America (UMW) 
into a powerful arm of labor, (See labor, 
organized.) Already a coal miner at the age of 12, 
Mitchell joined the newly formed UMW in 1890 and 
became its president eight years later. Under his 
leadership, the union won an eight-hour day, orga¬ 
nized the immigrant miners of the anthracite fields, 
brought its membership from 40,000 to 200,000 and 
successfully pressed for mine safety laws. But “John¬ 
nie da Mitch,” as his miners affectionately called him, 
was a moderate, and in 1908 he was ousted from the 
presidency of the UMW by more militant labor 
leaders. Mitchell also served as a vice president of the 
AMERICAN federation OF LABOR, 1899-1914, and 


from 1915 until his death in 1919, as chairman of the 
New York State Industrial Commission. 

See Elsie Gluck: John Mitchell, Miner; Labor’.s Bar¬ 
gain with the Gilded Age. 

MITCHELL, Mn7VeMon(iPA?- ) 

Lawyer, public official/ Managed Richard 
Nixon’s presidential campaign, 1968/ U,S. At¬ 
torney General 1969- 72/ Indicted for conspiracy, 
1978,1974/ Involved in Nixon Administration’s 
Watergate scandal 

A taciturn man who often spoke bluntly and acidly 
when he did express an opinion in public, John N. 
Mitchell won a national reputation as a tough-minded 
law-and-order U.S, Attorney General during Presi¬ 
dent RICHARD M, NIXON’S first term (1969-72). A year 
after leaving the Justice Department, Mitchell be¬ 
came one of the few Cabinet members in history tube 
indicted for a crime. 

Born at Detroit in 1913, Mitchell earned his law de¬ 
gree at Fordham University, in 1938. A successful 
Wall Street lawyer, specializing in public bonds and 
finance, Mitchell did not enter political life until 1967, 
when his law firm merged with that of Nixon’s, and 
the two became professional allies as well as personal 
friends. After serving as Nixon’s 1968 campaign man¬ 
ager, Mitchell became U.S, Attorney General after 
Nixon was elected to the Presidency. Mitchell’s tenure 
in office was applauded by advocates of sterner justice 
and criticized by civil libertarians who believed him 
insensitive to minority and individual rights. He left 
the Cabinet after three years to head the Committee 
to Reelect the President in Nixon’s 1972 reeleciion 
campaign, but he resigned this post shortly after the 
WATERGATE SCANDAL broke ill June, 1972. The next 
year he was indicted for but acquitted (with former 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans) of perjury 
and conspiracy in a securities case. In 1974 Mitchell 
was one of seven defendants indicted on charges of 
conspiracy, perjury and obstruction of justice in 
connection with the Nixon Administration’s at¬ 
tempted but unsuccessful cover-up of the Watergate 
scandal, 

MlTCmiU Maria {1818-1889) 

Astronomer/ Won fame with discovery of new 
comet, 1847/ First woman elected to American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1848/ 'fliiiglit 
at Vassar College, 1865-88 

Born in 1818 on the whaling island of Nantucket, 
Mass,, Maria Mitchell learned the basics of astron¬ 
omy from her ffither, an accomplished amateur. By 
1847, outstripping her tutor, she had won world fame 
with her discovery of a new comet, She was awarded 
a gold medal by the king of Denmark, became the first 
woman ever elected to the American academy of 
arts and SCIENCES (1848) and later became a mem¬ 
ber of the AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY (1869). 


Keenly interested in women’s intellectual develop¬ 
ment, Miss Mitchell lent her prestige to the newly 
formed (1861) vassar college by serving as profes¬ 
sor of astronomy (1865-88). She died in 1889. 

MITCHELL, 5/to JKerV (7529-/974) 

Physician, author/ Pioneer in application of 
psycholog)’ to medicine 

The energetic physician-writer Silas Weir Mitchell 
managed to combine his pioneering work in neuro¬ 
logical research and treatment with an almost equally 
distinguished career as a novelist and poet, Born in 
Philadelphia (1829), Mitchell graduated from Jeffer¬ 
son Medical College in 1850, studied a year in Paris 
and then began his research on such wide-ranging 
medical subjects as neurology, pharmacology, toxi¬ 
cology and physiology, Mitchell’s major contrikition 
to medicine was his application of psychological 
principles to the treatment of nervous disorders with 
his famous “rest cure,” Eventually, Sigmund Freud 
applied Mitchell’s rest-cure approach in the treatment 
of patients suffering psychological illness. Among 
Mitchell’s works of fiction are several psychological 
studies, including Constance Trescot {1905), Mitchell 
died in 1914. 

MITCHELL, Wesley Clair {1874-1948) ^ 

Economist/ Made extensive .studies of business 
cycles in relation to human p.sychoiogy 

An unorthodox, pragmatic economist, Wesley Clair 
Mitchell upset many traditional economic theories by 
using human behavior-man’s fears, ego drives and 
similar psychological phenomena—in his analysis of 
institutions, His chief work was the investigation of 
the business cycle; he concluded that violent fluctua¬ 
tions of the economy could be avoided through the 
use of an i mproved science of economics, 
Illinois-born (1874), Mitchell studied at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago under thorstein veblen and JOHN 
DEWEY, receiving his doctorate in 1899, Thereafter he 
taught at several institutions, including the Universi¬ 
ties of Chicago and. California, harvard, Columbia 
and the new school for social research. A 
founder of the National Bureau of Economic Re¬ 
search (1920), Mitchell also served as chairman of the 
Social Sciences Research Council (1927-30) and on 
many Government committees. Among his books are 
Bimess Cycles (1913) and The Backward Art of 
Spending Money (1937), He died in 1948. 

MITCHELL, William {Billy) {1879-1936). 

General/ W. W. I aviation hero/ ArdenI advocate 
of air power/ Court-martialed for insubordin- 
ation, 1925/ Later vindicated 

The military downfall of Gen, William (Billy) Mitch¬ 
ell re.sulted in part from his almost uncanny ability to 
foresee the future of aviation, One of world war i’s 


most decorated heroes, Mitchell, as assistant chief of 
the Army Air Service from 1919 to 1925, predicted the 
crucial importance of strategic air bombardment in 
future wars and issued repeated warnings on the inad¬ 
equacy of America’s defenses with respect to Japan, 
Mitchell also called for an independent air force 
and a unified defense command—reforms that were 
not enacted until 1947—and he thoroughly upset the 
u.s, NAVY by demonstrating his theory that air power 
had made the battleship obsolete, through use of 
planes to sink warships in a series of widely publicized 
tests in 1921 and 1923. Mitchell’s later accusations of 
“incompetency, criminal negligence and almost trea¬ 
sonable administration of the national defense” 
against the Navy and War Departments in their ne¬ 
glect of air power led to his court-martial for insub¬ 
ordination in 1925. He was found guilty and resigned 
from the Army the next year. 

Mitchell was born in France (1879) to American 
parents, grew up in Wisconsin and left college in 1898 
to serve in the Spanish- American war, A brigadier 
general in World War I, he organized and led the U.S. 
expeditionary air forces in France. He wrote widely 
on air power, Mitchell died in 1936, too soon to see 
his ideas vindicated by the events of world war ii, 

MITCHILL, Samuel Latham {1764-1831) 

Physician, scientist, politician/ Edited early 

scientific journal 

Samuel Latham Mitchill’s contemporaries called him 
“a living encyclopedia” because of his varied and 
influential career as a doctor, politician, teacher and 
author of numerous works on the natural and physical 
sciences, Born on Long Island (1764), Mitchill re¬ 
ceived his medical degree in 1786 and taught science 
at Columbia College (1792-1801) and the N.Y. Col¬ 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons (1807-26). He served 
in the New York legislature (1791-98), in the U.S. 
House of Representatives (1801-04,1810-13) and in 
the U.S. Senate (1804-09). Mitchill also founded and 
edited (1797-1820) the Medical Repository, an early 
scientific journal, and in 1826 helped establish Rut¬ 
gers Medical College as one of the nation’s early 
training centers for physicians, (The medical school 
no longer exists,) Mitchill died in 1831. 

MOBILE BAY, BATTLE OF Civil War; 
Farragut, David Glasgow) 

MOHAWK INDIANS (see Five Nations; Indian 
Tribes) 

MOHOLY-NAGY, (7595-794(5) 

Hungarian-born designer, teacher/ Founded 

Chicago Institute of Design, 1939 

An experimental artist, designer and photographer 
whose views deeply influenced American commercial 
and industrial design. Hungarian-born (1895) Lhszld 
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Moholy-Nagy, while still a young man, turned from 
the study of law to painting, In 1920 he moved to 
Germany, where he wrote for various modern art 
magazines and became a teacher (1923-28) at waiter 
GROPIUS’ revolutionary Bauhaus school of architec¬ 
ture and art. An apostle of the Bauhaus principle that 
“pure” art must be fused with functional craftsman¬ 
ship and a thorough knowledge of the problems of 
mass production, Moholy-Nagy experimented in 
stage and industrial design, , typography and photog¬ 
raphy, working in Berlin and London until, in 1937, 
he came to the U,S,, where he directed Chicago’s 
Bauhaus School of Design. After it failed in 1938, he 
opened the Chicago Institute of Design, which he 
headed until his death in 1946. 

MOLASSES ACT {1733) 

Parliament levied prohibitive duties on molasses 
and supflr imported from French and Spanish 
West Indies into Colonies/ Act proved unen¬ 
forceable/ Superseded by Sugar Act, 1764 

Of all the NAVIGATION ACTS passed by Parliament to 
protect British Colonial trade, the Molasses Act of 
1733 may have been the least effective. Intended to 
protect the planters of the British West Indies from 
foreign competition, it imposed prohibitive duties on 
sugar and molasses imported from the French and 
Spanish sugar islands into the American Colonies. 
Had the act been strictly enforced, the thriving New 
England rum industry would have been ruined, for it 
was largely based on a brisk trade with the foreign 
islands: American fish, lumber and barrel staves and 
other commodities were exchanged for inexpensive 
sugar and molasses. Accordingly, Colonial merchants 
evaded the new law, bribing customs ofllcials to wink 
at the stream of smuggling ships that sailed into the 
Atlantic ports. The Molasses Act was superseded in 
1764 by the far stiffer and more rigidly enforced Sugar 
Act, which further aroused the merchant classes. 

MOIM, Raymond Charles {1886- ) 

Political scientist, journalist/ Leading member 
of Franklin Roosevelt’s Brain Trust/ Assistant 
Secretary of State, 1933/ Became one of New, 
Deal’s chief critics 

Raymond Moley, an eminent political scientist and a 
leading member of President-elect franklin d, Roo¬ 
sevelt’s BRAIN TRUST of informal advisers, was 
promptly appointed Assistant Secretary of State after 
Roosevelt assumed the Presidency in March, 1933. 
But relations between the two were soon strained. 
When Moley attended the 1933 world economic 
CONFERENCE in Londou as U.S, delegate, the resolu¬ 
tion he obtained in favor of international currency 
stabilization was promptly repudiated by the unpre¬ 
dictable Roosevelt. Stung, Moley soon resigned to 
found and edit the magazine Tbifa;; (1933-37). He 
later became an associate editor of Newsweek and a 


harsh critic of the Roosevelt Administration. Born in 
Ohio in 1886, Moley received his doctorate from Co¬ 
lumbia UNIVERSITY, where he taught political science 
(1923-28) and public law (1928-54), His writings in¬ 
clude After Seven Years (1939), a caustic account of 
the NEW deal, 

MOLLY MAGUIRES 

Secret terrorist organization of Irish miners in 

anthracite coalfields of Pa., c, 1865-75 

In the mid-19th century the largely immigrant coal 
miners of eastern Pennsylvania’s anthracite fields 
toiled under some of the worst working conditions in 
America, (See coal mining.) To combat these condi¬ 
tions, Irish miners formed a secret society, the Molly 
Maguires, named after an antilandlord organization 
in the old country. When mine owners attempted to 
bring in cheap labor in the 1870s the Mollies resorted 
to terror—committing numerous acts of sabotage and 
intimidation and murdering police and mine officials, 
After the Mollies organized the devastating “Long 
Strike” of 1874-75, the mine owners determined to 
break their power forever. Accordingly they sent an 
Irish-born Pinkerton agent, James McParlan, to infil¬ 
trate the group. His evidence in a sensational series of 
trials (1875-77) led to the hanging of 19 Molly Ma¬ 
guires and the collapse of their organization, The an¬ 
thracite miners were not to win their basic demand.s 
until United Mine Workers President John mitcheil 
led them in successful strikes in 1900 and 1902. 

See Wayne G. Broehl, Jr,: The Molly Maguires. 

MONITOR AND MERRIMACK, BATTLE OF 

First battle between ironclad warships/ Signaled 

end of wooden warships/ Fight a .standoff be¬ 
tween Union and Confederate vessels 

By sunrise on March 9,1862, thousands of Northern 
and Southern spectators had lined up on opposite 
banks of Hampton Roads, the channel leading into 
the harbor of Newport News, Va„ to watch the Con¬ 
federate ram, Merrimack (called the Virginia by the 
Confederacy) finish off the Union blockading squad¬ 
ron. The day before the Merrimack, a Union steam 
frigate, sunk at Norfolk, Va„ and salvaged by the 
Confederates, had sunk one wooden frigate and crip¬ 
pled two, Plated with iron and carrying 10 heavy guns, 
the Merrimack seemed unbeatable. But when she 
moved in to finish off the job on March 9, she was 
confronted by the Union Monitor, whose low, iron- 
plated deck and revolving turret containing two guns 
won her the disdainful nickname “cheesebox on a 
raft.” She had been invented and built in record lime 
by JOHN ERICSSON, and Secretary of the Navy GIDEON 
WELLES was the only man among the dismayed Union 
officials who had faith in the Monitor. 

Merrimack opened the battle by firing a broadside 
that ricocheted off the Monitor in a shower of sparks. 
Monitors tmei then spun, and two shots from her 
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heavy guns smashed into the Merrimack, dangerously 
weakening her plating. The Confederates aimed for 
the Monitor’s gunports; no use, the turret spun too 
fast. After a two-hour duel, the Merrimack had sprung 
a leak and, when the Monitor turned aside to change 
helmsmen (Capt. John Worden had been blinded by 
a powder burst), the Confederate ram retreated. She 
was destroyed a month later when the Confederates 
evacuated Norfolk, The Monitor soon went down in 
a storm off the North Carolina coast. 

The Monitor and Merrimack clash, the first between 
ironclads, soon consigned to the kindling pile all 
wooden ships in the navies of the world, 

MONMOUTH, BATTLE OF {sec Revolutionary 

1 %) 

MONOPOLIES (see Trusts) 

mmot, James {1758-1831) 

Fifth President of the U. S., 1817-25/ Minister to 
France, 1794-96/ Helped negotiate Louisiana 
Purchase, 1803/ Secretary of State, 1811-17/ 
Secretary of War, 1814-15/ As Pre.sident, inau¬ 
gurated “Era of Good Feelings, ” obtained ces.sm 
of Florida, settled boundary question with Can¬ 
ada, enunciated Monroe Doctrine 

The last member of the “Virginia dynasty” to occupy 
the White House, James Monroe was born in West¬ 
moreland County, Va„ in 1758. Leaving William and 
Mary College in 1776 to fight in the revolutionary 
WAR, he acquitted himself well enough in the battles 
of Trenton, Brandywine and Monmouth to earn the 
admiration of george Washington, A major at 19, 
Monroe resigned from the Army to study law (1780- 
83) under thomas Jefferson, who became his life¬ 
long friend and lent Monroe invaluable support in his 
political career. 

Monroe was elected to the Virginia assembly in 
1782, then (1783-86) became a delegate to the conti¬ 
nental congress, He opposed ratification of the 
constitution in the Virginia convention of 1788 be¬ 
cause of his fear that it would give the central Gov¬ 
ernment too much power over the states. Elected to 
the U.S. Senate in 1790, Monroe became a leader of 
the Jeffersonian opposition to Washington’s Federal¬ 
ist regime, But it was as a diplomat, and one at first 
better known for his failures than bis successes, tliat 
Monroe first achieved national prominence. In 1794 
President Washington appointed him minister to 
Paris, but Monroe’s efforts to improve strained 
FRANCE-u.s, relations Came to nothing because of 
French anger over jay’s treaty with Britain, Monroe 
was recalled in 1796, After serving as governor of Vir¬ 
ginia (1799-1802), he was again sent by President 
Jefferson as a special envoy to Paris, where he helped 
ROBERT R. LIVINGSTON negotiate the Louisiana pur¬ 
chase of 1803. This was Monroe’s one diplomatic tri¬ 
umph: Moving on to Spain he was unable to secure 


the purchase of West Florida; and in London he and 
William Pinkney worked out a commercial treaty so 
favorable to Britain (1806) that Jefferson was forced 
to repudiate it, Returning to the U.S. in 1808, Monroe 
tried to salvage his career by making a bid for the 
Presidency but was decisively defeated by his erst¬ 
while friend james madison. 

Through the good offices of Jefferson, Monroe and 
Madison were eventually reconciled. Monroe rebuilt 
his reputation during the war of i8i2, serving as 
Madison’s Secretary of State (1811-17) and, simulta¬ 
neously, as Secretary of War (1814-15) and proving 
himself a talented administrator. In 1816 he obtained 
the democratic-republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion by only a narrow margin over william h, 
CRAWFORD, but easily won the election from his op¬ 
ponent, RUFUS KING, candidate of the wi thering fed¬ 
eralist PARTY, Monroe proved so popular a Chief 
Executive that, in his second campaign (1820), he lost 
only one vote in the electoral college. His two terms 
are often called the era of good feelings because of 
their apparent political tranquility. His Cabinet, one 
of the most distinguished in U.S. history, included the 
redoubtable john quincy adams as Secretary of 
State, JOHN c, CALHOUN as Secretary of War and wil¬ 
liam WIRT as Attorney General, 

Monroe’s Administration was relatively passive on 
domestic issues, Monroe himself was equivocal on the 
issue of slavery, recognizing it as an evil but not op¬ 
posing the institution, He signed the Missouri com¬ 
promise of 1820, despite grave reservations about its 
constitutionality, in the hope that it would calm the 
country; and he enthusiastically supported the Amer¬ 
ican colonization society’s return of freed blacks 
to LIBERIA, whose capital, Monrovia, was named for 
him. On the important question of internal 
improvements, Monroe held that the Constitution 
didnot authorize Congress to vote funds for them; but 
he later bowed to forces in Congress, organized by 
henry clay, and approved bills providing Federal 
funds for canals and road building. 

It was in foreign policy that Monroe made his 
greatest mark. In 1818 he signed a treaty with Britain 
setting the border between the U.S, and Canada at the 
49th parallel and agreeing to share access to Oregon 
Territory beyond the Rockies, The next year renewed 
efforts to persuade Spain to cede East Florida (aided 
by ANDREW JACKSON’S Unauthorized adventuring in 
the , region) led to the signing of the adams-onIs 
TREATY, which added all of Florida to the U.S, And 
finally the President—urged on by Adams, his Secre¬ 
tary of State-asserted his young country’s right to be 
heeded by the nations of the world with the enuncia¬ 
tion of the MONROE doctrine (1823), which pro¬ 
claimed the territory of the Americas to be closed to 
any further European colonization efforts, Monroe 
retired from the Presidency in 1825 with his massive 
popularity intact and died during a visit to New York 
City in 1831, 

See William P, Cresson: James Monroe, 
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MOmOl, Marilyn {1926-1962) 

Actress/ Hollywood love idol of1950s/ Her films 
include The Asphalt Jungle, 1950, and Gentle¬ 
men Prefer Blondes, 1953 

The late Marilyn Monroe’s immense appeal as a 
screen idol was made of many seemingly incongruous 
elements, all of them endlessly dissected even after 
her death by a horde of fascinated writers, including 
NORMAN MAILER. She was perhaps the last of the true 
Hollywood glamour queens, her screen image radiat¬ 
ing a ripe, bouncy, funny and vulnerable sexiness; she 
was a talented comedienne. Her tragic private life- 
failed marriages to baseball hero joe dimaggio and 
playwright Arthur miller, endless psychiatric prob¬ 
lems—was full of echoes of her Dickensian child¬ 
hood, Born Norma Jean Baker, in 1926, to a mother 
who was frequently in an insane asylum, Marilyn was 
reared in 12 different foster homes. Her first small role 
in The Asphalt Jungle (1950) brought mountains of 
fan mail and eventual stardom in films such as Gen¬ 
tlemen Prefer Blondes (1953), The Seven-Year Itch 
(1955) and Some Like It Hot {1959). Her last role was 
in The Misfits (1960), written by Arthur Miller after 
their divorce. Two years later, on Aug, 5,1962, Mari¬ 
lyn Monroe was found dead in her home of an over¬ 
dose of barbiturates. 

MONROE DOCTRINE 

Proclaimed Dec. 2, 1823/ Closed Americas to 
further colonization by European powers/ Roo¬ 
sevelt Corollary of1904 asserted U.S. right to in¬ 
tervene in internal affairs of Latin American 
states/ Corollary modified by Good Neighbor 
Policy of1930s and 1940s 

Between 1810 and 1822 an inexorable tide of revolu¬ 
tion swept through Spanish America from Mexico in 
the north to Argentina in the south. When the turmoil 
abated Spain’s once vast empire in the New World 
had been reduced to a tenuous link with Cuba, 
Among Europe’s dynastic monarchs, the rise of the 
Latin American republics was viewed as a threat to 
the existing order, and in 1823 France proposed a 
joint Franco-Spanish expedition to bring them once 
more under the rule of Spain’s Ferdinand VII. To an- 
swer this threat as well as Russia’s claims to parts of 
the Oregon Territory, the U.S, Government began 
considering a counter policy. Thus, in his address to 
Congress on Dec, 2,1823, President james monroe 
firmly declared the territory of the Americas closed to 
new European colonization efforts. 

For a nation of 10 million with negligible military 
and naval resources, this pronouncement was bold 
indeed. But there was one power factor that could not 
be overlooked; Great Britain, whose own economic 
interests demanded the continued independence of 
the Latin states, the British fleet could make the doc¬ 
trine meaningful. In fact, it was Britain that provided 
the impetus for Monroe’s message, 


In the years just preceding, London merchants had 
established lucrative trade relationships with Latin 
America that would end if Spain regained her Ameri¬ 
can dominions. To forestall such an event, Britain 
proposed to the U.S. that a joint warning be issued to 
Spain and France to keep out of the Americas. At first 
President Monroe was receptive to this proposal. But 
Secretary of State john quincy adams, anxious to 
avoid entangling alliances and fearful that a formal 
link with Britain might tie the United States’ hands 
regarding the possible annexation of Cuba by the 
U.S,, convinced Monroe that “It would be more can¬ 
did ,.. to avow our principles directly. .. than to 
come in as a cock-boat in the wake of a British man- 
of-war.” 

In his historic address to Congress, Monroe made 
four basic points: (1) No European power would be 
allowed to alter the status quo in the Americas. (2) 
The American system of republics was utterly distinct 
from the European monarchical system, (3) Any Eu¬ 
ropean effort to export its .system to the Americas 
would be viewed as an unfriendly act, dangerous to 
peace, (4) The U.S, recognized existing colonial rela¬ 
tionships and disclaimed any intent to interfere in 
European domestic affairs. 

It was a brilliant diplomatic stroke. Implicit was a 
reliance on Britain and her fleet to uphold the joint 
interests oftlie two nations. Explicit, however, was the 
proud, unilateral declaration of U.S. protection over 
the entire hemisphere. 

By 1824 the immediate causes for anxiety had dis¬ 
appeared, France had withdrawn her threat, and 
Russia’s czar was backing away from his Oregon 
claims. Monroe’s speech was all but forgotten until, in 
1845 and again in 1848, PresidentJAME.s polk referred 
to his predecessor’s words in warning Britain and 
Spain against establishing a foothold in California, 
OREGON or Mexico’s Yucatan province. By then the 
U.S. was itself an expansionist power, the philosophy 
of MANIFEST DESTINY being realized in the annexation 
of the former Mexican province of thxas and in the 
wrenching of California and other Western territories 
from Mexico’s grasp. 

Not until the civil war was there a grave challenge 
to the Monroe Doctrine, With the U.S, seemingly on 
the brink of disintegration, the French in 1864 estab¬ 
lished a satellite kingdom in Mexico under a Haps- 
burg archduke, Maximiiian, But when the Civil War 
ended, it was sufficient for the U.S, to mass troops 
along the Rib Grande to effect a hasty withdrawal of 
French forces and the collapse of the foreign regime. 
By then U.S, power was great enough to maintain the 
nation’s primicy in the hemisphere with no outside 
aid. This hegemony was formalized in 1904, when 
President tfieodore Roosevelt enunciated the Roo¬ 
sevelt Corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, which stated 
that henceforth the U.S. would feel free to intervene 
in any Latin American state guilty of "chronic wrong¬ 
doing” or in danger of falling into anarcliy. Roose¬ 
velt’s policy, popularly known as "the big stick," led 


10 U.S, military intervention in several Caribbean and 
Central American states over the next two decades. 
Only in the 1930s was intervention replaced by hemi¬ 
spheric cooperation and the good neighbor policy. 

Still, when the U.S. feels its basic interests threat- 
ened-as in the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 and the 
Dominican civil strife of 1965 (see Dominican repub- 
LIC-U.S, RELATiONS)-the words of President Monroe 
are again invoked and the big stick of Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt is wielded. For the Monroe Doctrine has been 
and remains basic to U.S. hemispheric policy. 

See Dexter Perkins; A Histoiy of the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine. 

MONTANA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 41st .state, 1889/ Ranks 
fourth in area, with 145,587 sq. mi,/ Pop., 
694,400 {1970)/ Capital, Helena/ Largest city, 
Billings; pop., 61,581 {1970)/Explored by Lewis 
and Clark, 1805/ Scene of great mining boom, 
1860s/ Agriculture predominated after 1900/ 
Site of Yellow.stone National Park/ Chief indus¬ 
tries: mining, agriculture, lumbering tourism 

The fourth largest state in the Union and one of the 
most thinly populated, rugged Montana retains much 
of the untamed, remote quality it had when French 
fur traders from Canada first crossed its high plains in 
(he late 18th century. Fully 40 percent of the state— 
whose name derives from the Spanish word montaha, 
meaning “mountainous region”—is covered by the 
rugged slopes of the rocky mountains, while the rest 
consists of high arid plateau, drained by the Missouri 
and Yellowstone rivers and their tributaries. 

Montana’s spectacular but formidable terrain, 
combined with almost ceaseless colonial warfare be- 
(ween France and England, prevented its further ex¬ 
ploration until the beginning of the 19th century. 
Eastern Montana was part of the vast territory added 
to the U.S. by the Louisiana purchase of 1803, and 
(wo years later the region was explored by the lewis 
and CLARK expedition. Westcm Montana, once part 
of the disputed Oregon Territory (see Oregon 
question) was ceded to the U.S, in 1846. 

Montana’s slopes and grasslands, teeming with 
wildlife, were a prize in the fiercely competitive fur 
trade of the early 19th century. A New Orleans fur 
entrepreneur, Manuel Lisa, established Montana’s 
first settlement, Fort Manu el, in 1807; and one of his 
MOUNTAIN men, Jolin Colter, first explored the 
breathtaking Yellowstone region, now a major tourist 
attraction and the nation’s first national park. Rela¬ 
tions with Montana’s many Indian tribes—including 
the Crows, Blackfeet, Sioux, Shoshones, Cheyennes 
and Flatheads—were at first peaceful, thanks in part 
to the efforts of jesuit missionaries, of whom the best 
known was pierre jean de smet. 

The 1850s saw the beginning of the gold fever that 
would later earn Montana the nickname of the 
"Treasure State,” After a road was built from Fort 


Benton to the Washington Territory (1859-63), eager 
Easterners flocked to the Montana mountains to seek 
their fortunes-and to escape the civil war raging 
behind them. Notorious mining camps sprang up, in¬ 
cluding Bannack, Virginia City and Helena, which 
later became the state capital They werC among the 
West’s most lawless towns, and it was partly in hope 
of establishing some kind of order that the Federal 
Government made Montana a Territory in 1864. But 
for some time Montana remained a risky place to 
live-tlie first territorial governor fled for his life. 
Meanwhile, treasure continued to pour forth: Silver 
followed gold in the 1870s and was in turn followed 
by copper in the 1880s. Long centered around Butte, 
Montana’s copper industry continues to produce 
about one fifth of the nation’s output of the metal, and 
the state exports several other valuable minerals— 
including petroleum, coal and natural gas, 

After the Civil War the Indians desperately tried to 
stem the oncoming tide of white ranchers, and during 
the next decade Montana saw some of the fiercest 
frontier warfare in U.S, history. Two key events were 
the annihilation of part of Lt. Col. george a. 
Custer’s command at the battle of the little big 
HORN in June, 1876, and the capture of chief Joseph 
and his Nez Pered band in the Bear Paw Mountains 
the next year. Today Montana has seven Indian reser¬ 
vations, which cover more than five million acres. 

Served by a network of new railroads that carried 
its produce to Eastern markets, Montana became in¬ 
creasingly agricultural after 1880. Such tiny cow 
towns as Billings (now the state’s largest city, with a 
1970 population of 61,581) and Missoula swiftly be¬ 
came full-fledged cities. The railroads and the coming 
of statehood (1889) ended the era of the open range, 
and since 1900 Montana farmers have turned the liigh 
plains, once thought hopelessly infertile, into a major 
source of wheat, ky and other crops, and as grazing 
land for cattle and sheep. In recent years, lumber, 
wood products, manufacturing and tourism have also 
become important factors in the state’s economy, 

In the late 19th century the state’s economic and 
political life was dominated by a spectacular, long¬ 
term feud between two rival copper magnates, Wil¬ 
liam Clark and marcus daly, head of Anaconda. 
Montana was also a hotbed of the free silver move¬ 
ment, and the scene of a bitter conflict between 
farmers and mining interests over the equity of the tax 
structure in the early 20th century. In 1916 Montana 
elected JEANNETTE RANKIN to the U.S. Congress, the 
first woman ever to serve in that body. Montana Sen¬ 
ators Thomas J. Walsh and burton k. wheeler 
championed the farmers’ demand for, increased Fed¬ 
eral aid to agriculture, and new deal irrigation and 
land reclamation projects helped offset the ravages of 
the Depression of the 1930s, By the 1970s the state was 
working to improve its transportation systems and at- 
tract new industries. 

See.IK. Howard; Montana, High, Wide and Hand- 
somev^^ 
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MONTCALM DE Louis Joseph de 

(1712-1759) 

French commander in Canada during French 
and Indian War! Mortally wounded at Quebec, 
1759 

With a brilliant record of military success behind him, 
Gen, Louis Joseph de Montcalm de Saint-V6ran left 
his native France in 1756 to take up what proved to 
be his last command, as head of French forces in 
Canada, At the time the french and Indian war 
(1755-63) was already in progress. Montcalm soon 
found himself hindered both by political interference 
in Canada and lack of effective support from France, 
Despite these problems he defeated the British and 
their Colonial troops at Oswego (1756), Fort William 
Henry (1757) and Fort Ticonderoga (1758). But even 
while winning victories Montcalm despaired of the 
war’s final outcome, remarking that he would make 
his grave “under the ruins of the Colony.” 

In the early morning of Sept, 13, 1759, British 
troops, commanded by Gen, james wolfe, chal¬ 
lenged Montcalm’s forces on the Plains of Abraham 
outside Quebec City, In the battle that followed, the 
victorious Wolfe was killed and Montcalm mortally 
wounded. He died the next day, age 47. The loss of 
Quebec signaled the fall of French Canada. 

See Francis Parkman: Montcalm and Wolfe. 

MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE (1955) 

Meeting ofWestern Hemisphere nations, Monte¬ 
video, Uruguay, Dec. 5-2i 1955/ US. endorsed 
principle of noninterference in domestic affairs of 
Latin states 

In a reversal of long-standing U.S, policy toward the 
republics of Latin America, the U.S. delegation to the 
20-nation Montevideo Conference endorsed a docu¬ 
ment declaring that “No state has the right to inter¬ 
vene in the internal ,.. affairs of another.” U.S, 
agreement to this principle of noninterference 
marked the beginnings of President franklin d. 

ROOSEVELT’S GOOD NEIGHBOR POLICY, wliich at¬ 
tempted to replace U.S. paternalism toward Latin 
America with a program of hemispheric cooperation. 
At the Conference, held in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
Dec. 3-26,1933, Latin American interests were fur¬ 
ther advanced when U.S. Secretary of State cordell 
HULL asked for a lowering of trade barriers—a call 
that Congress heeded in 1934 by passing the recipro¬ 
cal trade agreements Act, 

MONTGOMERY, Richard (1758-1775) 

Irish-bornpatriot general in Revolutionary War/ 
Killed in . Quebec campaign, Dec., 1775 

After serving Britain as a professional soldier, Rich¬ 
ard Montgomery transferred his loyalty and talents to 
the rebellious American Colonies, an exchange that 
cost him his life. Born in Ireland (1738), he obtained 


a commission in the British army at 18, served in Can¬ 
ada during the french and Indian war (1755-63) 
and was promoted to captain. In 1772 Montgomery 
sold his commission and moved from England to New 
York, eventually settled in Dutchess County and in 
1775 was elected to the Provincial Congress. One of 
eight brigadier generals named by the continental 
congress at the start of the revolutionary war, 
Montgomery replaced the ailing Gen. philip 
SCHUYLER as Commander of the ill-fated Quebec 
campaign of 1775. Montgomery captured Fort St, 
Johns and subdued Montreal before joining BENEniCT 
ARNOLD in a badly timed winter assault on Quebec, 
Dec. 2,1775. Montgomery was killed, and the rebel 
assault was broken. 

MONTGOMERY BUS BOYCOTT 

Led by Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., 1955-56/ 
Forced end to segregation of public transport in 
Montgomery, Ala./ Opened Civil Rights Move¬ 
ment of 195(ls~6()s 

On the evening of Dec. 1,1955, a middle-aged black 
woman named Rosa Parks boarded an a!rao,stempty 
bus in Montgomery, Ala. Tired and laden with pack¬ 
ages, she sat in the first empty seat she foimd-in the 
“whites only” section near the front of the bu.s. After 
several stops the bus began to fill, and when a white 
man was unable to find a seat the driver yelled for the 
blacks in the bus to move to the back, Mrs. Parks re¬ 
fused to move (“I was just bone weary,” she later ex¬ 
plained), the police were called and she was booked 
for violating a state jim crow law that required seg¬ 
regated seating on all public transportation. 

As news of her arrest spread through the black 
community, a number of its leaders—including the 
Rev. RALPH ABERNATHY and eventually Dr. martin 
LUTHER KING, JR,— began meeting to map some form 
of protest. Emboldened by the Supreme Court’s deci¬ 
sion in BROWN V, BOARD OF EDUCATION Of TOPEKA 
(1954), which had declared school segregation unlaw¬ 
ful the year before, they decided to try a one-day boy¬ 
cott of city buses on the day Mrs. Parks came to trial. 
On Dec, 5, she was found guilty and fined $ 10, but her 
lawyer immediately appealed. 

Much to the leaders’ delight, the boycott on the day 
of the trial had been highly effective, With King, as 
the elected president of the Montgomery Improve¬ 
ment Association, at their head, the city’s Negroes 
settled in for a long siege. Car pools were formed, 
black taxi companie.s agreed to carry Negroes for just 
10 cents (the price of a bus seat) and hundreds of 
blacks—including elderly domestics—walked to 
work. The boycott continued for 12 months, the bus 
company lost 65 percent of its business and the city 
fought back by obtaining an injunction against car 
pools and reduced taxi fares as well as by arresting 
boycott leaders for “conspiracy,” Diehard whites 
bombed four black churches and the homes of .several 
ministers, including Abernathy’s and King’s. 


Then, on Nov. 13,1956, the U.S, Supreme Court 
upheld an earlier ruling of a three-judge Federal court 
that had declared the Alabama segregated-seating law 
unconstitutional. It was more than a month before the 
decision officially reached Montgomery, but in the 
early morning of Dec. 21,1956, after the order arrived 
making integration of Montgomery buses mandatory. 
King and a white clergyman friend boarded a city bus 
and sat together without incident. The civil rights 
MOVEMENT and its leading apostle of nonviolent re¬ 
sistance had won a major victory, and the nearly 75- 
year-old edifice of Jim Crow had finally begun to 
crack. 

See Peter M. Bergman: Chronological History of The 
Negro in America and Martin Luther King: Stride 
Toward Freedom. 

MONTICELLO 

Thomas Jefferson’s home near Charlottesvilie, 

Va,/ Begun, 1768; completed, 1809 

The many-sided genius of its architect is amply re¬ 
flected in Monticello, the house thomas jefferson 
designed for himself near Charlottesville, Va, Jeffer¬ 
son began building the house in 1768, atop a hill 
known as Little Mountain (monticello in Italian), but 
the project took some 40 years to complete. Charac¬ 
teristically, he was always making additions, changes 
and improvements. By 1782 the structure was far 
enough advanced to excite the admiration of a visiting 
French nobleman, who said of its owner; “Mr, Jeffer¬ 
son is the first American who has consulted the fine 
arts to know how he should shelter himself from the 
weather.” As minister to France (1785-89), Jefferson 
traveled widely and studied his classical models at first 
hand, On his return he began an extensive remodeling 
that was finally completed in 1809, the year he left the 
Presidency, The finished structure—an elegant, airy 
building of native red brick with a classical Roman 
dome and a Greek-style portico—has become a na¬ 
tional shrine, The interior is filled with delightfully 
ingenious features; hidden stairs, dumbwaiters, al¬ 
cove beds set into wall recesses and artfully concealed 


MONUMENTS, NATIONAL 

Areas of national significance designated by 
President and preserved by Act of Congress, 
1906/Devils Tower, Wyo., first National Monu¬ 
ment, 1906/ More than 80 such areas today/ 
Largest, Katmai, a 2.7-millm-acre volcanic 
area in Alaska 

In 1906 Congress set the stage for some epic political 
battles when it passed an act to preserve as monu¬ 
ments areas it deemed to be of national significance. 
More than 60 years later, one such conflict took place 
over the Florissant fossil beds, a 6000-acre tract in 
Colorado containing the geological record of 34 mil¬ 
lion years; the beds have been studied by scientists 
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from all over the world. In 1969 bulldozers were 
poised to convert this heritage into a housing devel¬ 
opment when conservationists sought a court stay 
until the Government could buy the land. At the criti¬ 
cal moment Congress provided funds to buy the beds, 
and the site was preserved as a National Monument 
by presidential proclamation. 

Designated “An Act for the Preservation of Ameri¬ 
can Antiquities,” the 1906 legislation that saved Flor¬ 
issant gave the President power to establish National 
Monuments by public proclamation. The first monu¬ 
ment preserved under the act was Devils Tower, Wyo. 
(1906), a huge fluted towerof volcanic rock almost 900 
feet high. Since then more than 80 others have been 
added, among them death valley, Cal, (1933), the 
lowest point in North America; the statue of liberty 
in New York harbor (1924); Alaska’s Katmai, a dying 
volcanic region and the largest National Monument, 
with 2,7 million acres; and, most celebrated of all, Ar¬ 
izona’s GRAND CANYON (1932). All National Monu¬ 
ments are administered by the National Park Service, 
(See interior, department of the.) 

The monuments are divided according to their ar¬ 
chaeological, biological, geological and historical 
value. For example, Canyon de Chelly, Ariz, (1931), 
is an archaeological monument containing ruins of 
prehistoric Indian villages. Two monuments pre¬ 
served for their biological importance are the Buck 
Island Reef in the U.S, Virgin Islands (1961) and Muir 
Woods, a California redwood grove (1908). The many 
geological sites include Utah’s soaring Natural 
Bridges (1908) and Idaho’s Craters of the Moon 
(1924), Historical monuments cover several cate¬ 
gories; fortifications, such as Fort McHenry, Md, 
(1939); sites connected with famous people, such as 
GEORGE Washington’s birthplace near Fredericks¬ 
burg, Va, (1930); and battle sites, such as the Custer 
Battlefield National Monument in Montana (1946), 
where a column of Lt, Col, george a. ouster’s 7th 
Cavalry was wiped out by Indians in 1876. 

MOODY, Dwight Lyman (1857-1899) 

Evangelist/ Leading revivalist in English- 

speaking world in late 19th century/ Founded 

Chicago (now Moody) Bible Institute, 1889 

Dwight L. Moody, the most influential evangelist in 
the, English-speaking world during the late 19th cen¬ 
tury, was never ordained and belonged to no denomi¬ 
nation, He believed that sects were divisive and that 
Christians should heed the simple teachings of the 
Bible, with emphasis on God’s love and mercy rather 
than on wrath and retribution. 

Born in Northfield, Mass, (1837), Moody gave up a 
prosperous Chicago business career for full-time mis¬ 
sionary and evangelical work in 1861. From 1873 to 
1875 he made his first full-scale evangelical tour, an 
enormously successful visit to Britain with a gifted or¬ 
ganist and writer of gospel hymns, Ira D. Sa^ey, Re¬ 
turning to the U.S,, Moody, deluged with invitations 
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to conduct revivals, traveled across the country and 
later went to Canada and several times again to En¬ 
gland. Moody gave much of his attention to education 
and youth: he was a leader in the YMCA movement 
(see YOUNG men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION), con¬ 
ducted revivals at colleges and, before his death in 
1899, founded the Chicago (now Moody) Bible Insti¬ 
tute (1889). 

See RichardK. Curtis: They Called Him Mr. Moody. 
MOODY, Helen Wills (see Wills, Helen Newington) 

MOODY, William Vaughn (1869-1910) 

Poet, dramatist/ Author o/The Great Divide, 
1906, championing individual against society 

A poet and playwright who sought to portray individ¬ 
ualism and rebellion as the saving virtues of human¬ 
ity, William Vaughn Moody was born in Indiana in 
1869. After working his way through Harvard, from 
which he graduated in 1892, Moody taught English at 
the University of Chicago (1895-99; 1901-07). His 
challenging views were lirst expressed in a verse 
drama, The Masque of Judgment (1900), in which he 
defended the right, and duty, of the individual to rebel 
against established authority and conventional mo¬ 
rality. His best-known poem, “Ode in Time of Hesi¬ 
tation” (1900), attacked the jingoism rampant in the 
U.S. after the spanish-american war. With Robert 
M. Lovett, Moody wrote a popular English textbook, 
A First View of English Literature {l%5). But his most 
successful and most influential work was a prose 
drama, first produced as the Sabine Women (1906) and 
later retitled The Great Divide, whose subject was the 
clash between Puritan repression and individualism. 
Stricken by a brain disease. Moody died in 1910. 

MOONEY CASE 

Labor organiser Thomas J, Mooney convictedfor 
bombing of San Francisco Preparedness Day pa¬ 
rade, 1916/ Much of trial testimony later proved 
false/ Mooney finally pardoned, 1989 

One of the trade union movement’s (see labor, 
organized) 20th-century martyrs, Thomas J. 
Mooney (1883-1942) spent 22 years in priiton on the 
basis of testimony that was later proved false. A labor 
agitator from Chicago, Mooney was convicted of 
having bombed a World War I Preparedness Day pa¬ 
rade in San Francisco in 1916, in which 10 people 
were killed. His trial was conducted in a period of 
mounting “anti-red” feeling and he was sentenced to 
death. In 1918, after disclosures that perjured testi¬ 
mony had been used against him, his sentence was 
commuted to life imprisonment by President wood- 
row WILSON. The case became an international cause 
cdl^bre, and Mooney himself once observed that he 
did the labor movement as much good in jail as out. 
Clubs were formed throughout the U.S, to fight for his 
vindication, but Mooney was not pardoned until 1939, 


MOORE, Marianne Craig (1887-1972) 

Poet/ Known for witty, intellectual verse, un¬ 
usual subject matter/ Won Pulitzer Prize, 1951 

The vibrant verse of Marianne Moore made her “the 
first lady of poetry” and the winner of almost every 
American poetry award. Her wit, highly personal 
metrical forms and subtle imagery were applied to 
such unlikely subjects as dragons, advertising, news¬ 
paper clippings and her beloved Iniseball. De.spite 
Miss Moore’s fame, her body of work was relatively 
small; The Complete Poems of Marianne Moore (1967) 
contained only 120 poems. 

Born in St. Louis in 1887 and graduated from Bryn 
Mawr in 1909, Miss Moore spent most of her life in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. In 1915 her poems began to appear in 
the British magazine Egoist, edited by t. s. i-;lkjt. Her 
first collection, Poems, was published in 1921, fol¬ 
lowed by Observations (192^), What Are lLm!'(i94l) 
and the Pulitzer Prize-winning (1951) Collected 
Poems, which was also awarded the Bollingen Prize 
and the National Book Award. Miss Moore died in 
1972 at age 84. 

MORAVIANS 

Evangelical Protestant sect/ First came to 
American Colonies from Germany, 1785/ 
Foundedsettlementsin Ga., Pa, and M C./Active 
in missionary work with Indians/ Operate Mora¬ 
vian College, Bethlehem, Pa. 

An evangelical Protestant sect whose members fled 
persecution in eastern Europe to settle in Germany in 
the 1720s, the Moravian Church became active in 
mis.sionary work in Africa, Asia and the Americas. 
The first Moravian settlement in the American Col¬ 
onies, founded primarily as a mission to the Indians, 
was established at Savannah, Ga., in 1735. By 1740 
three permanent settlements had been founded in 
Pennsylvania, at Bethlehem, Nazareth and Lililz; 
others were started in North Carolina in the 1750s, 
including the community at what is now Winston- 
Salem. 

In Colonial days the Moravians were known pri¬ 
marily for the efficiency of their gospel work among 
both white settlers and Indians. But they were etjually 
active in fostering formal religious education and in 
1742 established the first girls’ boarding school in the 
Colonies, the Moravian Seminary and College for 
Women at Germantown, Pa. (later moved to Bcibk- 
hem). They now maintain the Moravian College at 
Bethlehem. 

The Moravian Church government is markedly 
democratic, and its beliefs are in genera! agreement 
with those of other Protestant sects, though Miira- 
vians emphasize conduct rather than doctrine, The 
Moravians are noted for their rich and highly devel¬ 
oped music, especially their congregational pan- 
singing.. Moravian church membership in the U.S, in 
the early 1970s was about 70i000, 


mWE,PauIElmer(1864-1937) 

Critic, scholar/ Cofounder, with Irving Babbitt, 

of New Humanism 

A self-proclaimed spokesman for the literary heritage 
of the past-“the sum of experience from generation 
to generation”—Paul More was one of America’s 
most influential literary critics. Born at St, Louis in 
1864 and educated there at Washington University, he 
taught Sanskrit and classics at harvard and Bryn 
Mawr before becoming a full-time critic first for the 
New York Evening Post (1903-09) and then for the 
Nation (1909-14). More was an elegant and demand¬ 
ing writer, "forever checking the enthusiasm of the 
living by the authority of the dead,” and, with irving 
babbitt, cofounded New Humanism—a school of 
criticism that preferred the rational and dispassionate 
to the impassioned and emotional. He was the author 
of 11 volumes on religion and philosophy but is best 
known for his Shelburne Essays (14 vols., 1904-37), 
From 1921 until his death in 1937, More lectured at 
PRINCETON university. 

mmm Daniel (1736-1802) 

Continental Army officer in Revolutionary War/ 

Victor at Battle of Cowpens, 1781 

Ahulking, hot-tempered man given to using profanity 
and wearing fringed buckskins, Daniel Morgan, "the 
Old Wagoner,” was one of george Washington’s 
most valuable officers in the revolutionary war. 
Born in Hunterdon County, NJ., in 1736, Morgan 
moved to Virginia in 1753 and served as a teamster 
under Gen. edward braddock in the french and 
INDIAN WAR. At the outbreak of the American Revo¬ 
lution, he commanded a company of riflemen in the 
siege of Quebec. Captain Morgan and his men fought 
well, but Morgan was captured and spent months in 
a British prison. After his release he commanded a 
corps of 500 sharpshooters and, in 1777, fighting 
under Gen. horatio gates, he helped force the sur¬ 
render of Gen. JOHN burgoyne’s army at Saratoga, 
Although Gates himself had admitted that Morgan’s 
men were “the corps the army of General Burgoyne 
are most afraid of,” Gates got most of the credit for 
the triumph, and when Morgan was repeatedly passed 
over for advancement, he left the Army in disgust. 
But, following the American disaster at Camden, S.C., 
in 1780, he forgot his personal grievances and re¬ 
turned to service. Commissioned a brigadier general 
by Congress, Morgan was given an independent com¬ 
mand by Gen. nathanael greene, and at Cowpens, 
S.C,, in January, 1781, he defeated a veteran British 
force in a battle that is regarded as a military classic 
-luring the foe onward, then smashing his flanks in 
a double envelopment. Pleading ill health, Morgan 
shortly retired from the Army but returned to uniform 
to command militia at the time of the whiskey re¬ 
bellion (1794). He served one term as a Federalist 
congressman (1797-99) and died in Virginia in 1802. 


MORGAN, Sir Henry (c. 1635-1688) 

Welsh buccaneer/ Served England as privateer 
against Spain in Caribbean, 1660s/ Appointed 
deputy governor of Jamaica, 1674 

One of the most brilliant and—by reputation at least 
—bloodthirsty buccaneers ever to command a sailing 
ship, Henry Morgan rose from the motley ranks of 
Caribbean freebooters to achieve noble rank, fabu¬ 
lous wealth and almost legendary fame. Apart from 
his birth in Wales about 1635, little is known of Mor¬ 
gan’s background. He is said to have been kidnapped 
as a boy and sold in Barbados, later making his way 
to Jamaica where he joined a company of privateers. 
Distinguishing himself during Britain’s ongoing hos¬ 
tilities with Spain, Morgan received a royal commis¬ 
sion in 1668 and went on to lead a remarkable series 
of raids against Spanish ships and strongholds, plun¬ 
dering Puerto Principe, Cuba, that year, Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, in 1669 and Portobello, Panama, two years 
later. For political reasons Morgan was taken to Lon¬ 
don under arrest in 1672, but with the threat of further 
aggression from Spain he was knighted by King 
Charles II and returned to Jamaica as deputy gover¬ 
nor in 1674. A weallhy and respected citizen, he re¬ 
mained in that post until his death in 1688. 

MORGAN, Mn(/7J5-i7S9) 

Physician/ A founder of Colonies’first medical 
school at Philadelphia, 1765/ Director general 
of hospitals for Continental Army, 1775- 77 

Born into awealthy Philadelphia family in 1735, John 
Morgan’s first professional contact with medicine was 
as an apprentice to a physician. Later he served as an 
Army surgeon in the french and Tndian war, then 
traveled to Edinburgh, Scotland, to receive academic 
training in medicine. Shortly after returning to his 
home city, Morgan was instrumental in founding 
(1765) the Colonies’ first medical school at the College 
of Philadelphia (now university of Pennsylvania) 
and became its first professor of medicine. A few 
months later he was joined on the faculty by the 
eminent physician william shippen. At the outbreak 
of the revolutionary war Morgan was appointed 
director general of hospitals and physician-in-chief of 
the continental army. Although an efficient officer, 
Morgan antagonized his colleagues with his methods, 
causing Congress to dismiss him in 1777, Thereafter 
Morgan served as a professor and physician at Penn¬ 
sylvania Hospital until his death in 1789, 

mORGANJohnHunt(1825-m4) 

Confederate cavalry officer/ Conducted success¬ 
ful raids against Union forces in Ky, and Tenn./ 
Capturedduring raids in Ind. and Ohio, but later 
escaped/Killed by Union troops in Tenn, 

Among the most daring Confederate cavalry raiders, 
.lohn H. Morgan had little effect on the course of the 
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CIVIL WAR, but his impetuous 1863 raid into the Mid¬ 
west fired Southern morale and frightened many 
Northerners, Born at Huntsville, Ala., in 1825, Mor¬ 
gan saw action as a cavalry officer in the Mexican war 
and then retired to his hemp manufacturing business. 
In 1861 he joined the new confederate army, serv¬ 
ing first as a scout and then as a cavalry officer, con¬ 
ducting lightning cavalry raids behind Union lines in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, In July, 1863, he was or¬ 
dered to raid Kentucky to create a diversion that 
would relieve enemy pressure on Gen. braxton 
bragg’s army of Tennessee. Carried away by his early 
success, Morgan defied orders and led his 2400 hard- 
riding men through Kentucky, across the Ohio River 
and into Indiana and Ohio. After losing some 800 of 
his men near Pomeroy, Ohio, Morgan was captured 
at New Lisbon and taken to the penitentiary in Co¬ 
lumbus, from which he escaped in November, Given 
command of the department of Southwestern Vir¬ 
ginia in 1864, he was preparing to attack Union forces 
near Knoxville, Tenn„ when he was surprised and 
killed by Federal troops near Greeneville, Tenn. 

MORGAN, John Pierpont (1837-1913) 

Most powerful figure in American fmance and 

industry, late 19th, early 20th centuries/ Orga¬ 
nized U.S. Steel Corp., 1901/ Left art treasures 

to Metropolitan Museum of Art 

There is no indication that John Pierpont Morgan 
often saw the inside of a factory, yet no private citizen 
ever exerted greater influence on the course of Amer¬ 
ican economic life than he did. As head of the invest¬ 
ment banking house that bore his name, J. P. Morgan 
& Co,, he, with his partners and an inner group of 
financiers and bankers, virtually controlled the na¬ 
tion’s economy through gentlemen’s agreements, in¬ 
terlocking directorships and other devices. In the early 
20th century he and his group held 341 directorships 
in 112 corporations with total assets of more than $22 
billion. Included in this list were public utilities, 32 
transportation systems (with 150,000 miles of track), 
34 banks and trust companies, 10 insurance firms and 
numerous basic production industries—including 
U.S., Steel, the world’s first billion dollar corporation, 
which Morgan had personally conceived and orga¬ 
nized in 1901. 

The son of a financier, Morgan was born in Hart¬ 
ford, Conn.,in 1837, and was educated in the U.S, and 
in Europe. He began his career in his father’s London 
banking house in 1856, and the next year returned to 
the U.S. as the firm’s representative. After the civil 
war Morgan began investing in railroads, and by the 
turn of the century he controlled a transportation em¬ 
pire, In 1895 he founded! P, Morgan & Co,, and that 
same year lent $65 million in gold to a financially 
hard-pressed U.S. Government, a transaction on 
which he turned a tidy profit. By his own admission a 
believer in business combinations rather than free 
competition, Morgan used his power to create great 


TRUSTS from which he and his friends reaped enor¬ 
mous profits and from which “outsiders” were rigor¬ 
ously excluded, One such combination led President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT to iiivokc the long moribund 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT to initiate the Govern¬ 
ment’s campaign against busine.ss monopolies. (See 

NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE.) 

Morgan was stunned by such interference, for by 
then he truly believed that trusts, operated by men 
such as himself, were in the public interest. According 
to Roosevelt the financier seemed to regard the Presi¬ 
dent merely as “a big rival operator,” with whom a 
mutually satisfactory financial compact might be ar¬ 
ranged. In fact, Morgan, as his testimony to the PUJO 
COMMITTEE (1912) revealed, seemed quite unable to 
discern the difference between his private personal 
gain and the public interest. When he died in 1913 his 
power had been barely weakened by the reforms of 
the PROGRESSIVE ERA, wliich Were aimed, in large 
measure, at men such as himself. He left behind one 
of the world’s great art collections, then valued at $50 
million—much of it to the metropolitan museum of 
ART, of which he had been president. 

See Frederick Lewis Allen: The Great Pierpont Mor¬ 
gan. 

MORGAN, (1747~i7W) 

Owner of sire of Morgan horse breed/ In 1193, 
acquired two-year-old that became famous for 
speed and strength/ Morgan horse only true 
breed named after an individual horse 

A tall, tubercular singing master and teacher of pen¬ 
manship, Justin Morgan is remembered not for any¬ 
thing he ever did, but rather for the extraordinary 
prowess of his horse. Morgan was born in or near West 
Springfield, Mass,, in 1747, and seems never to have 
been able to hold a job for long, wandering instead 
from town to town throughout New England insearch 
of work. In 1795 he accepted a small chestnut-colored 
two-year-old horse in payment of a debt and brought 
it to his home at Randolph, Vt,, where he had become 
town clerk. Despite its small size, the horse quickly 
caused a sensation in the region, outrunning the fa.sl- 
est local racers and outpulling much larger horses, 
Morgan died at Woodstock, Vt,, in 1798, but a .succes¬ 
sion of subsequent owners put his horse to .stud, and 
at its death in 1821, the Justin Morgan horse had sired 
the only true breed ever to be founded and named 
after a single horse. By the 1840s Morgan horses had 
become famous for their endurance, docility and itlil- 
ity as driving, riding and general-purpose horses, 

MORGAN, Lewis Henry (1818-1881) 

Pioneer ethnologist/ Studied Indians, kinship 
systems/ Author, The League of the,,, Iro¬ 
quois, 1851 

One of America’s first anthropologists and ethnolo¬ 
gists, AuTora, N.Y.-born (1818) Lewis Henry Morgan 


made a major contribution to human knowledge with 
his pioneering scientific description of an Indian cul¬ 
ture: The League of the. . (1851). Educated 

at Union College, he did extensive research into 
human kinship and, in 1871, he published his Systems 
of Consanguinity and Affinity of The Human Family, 
which demonstrated the vast range of kinship as 
defined by diff'erent cultures, His best-known work. 
Ancient Society ... Human Progress through Barba¬ 
rism to Cwilization (1877) propounded the theory- 
now generally discredited—that all cultures go 
through the same stages of social development. A 
lawyer as well as a scientist, Morgan served in the 
New York legislature in the 1860s, He died in 1881. 
See Carl Reset Lewis Henry Morgan, American 
Scholar. 

MORGAN, Thomas Fliint (1866-1945) 

. Zoologist, geneticist/ Studied fruit flies to dis¬ 
cover mechanism of heredity/ Awarded Hobel 
Prize in Physiology and Medicine, 1933 

Using the common fruit fly. Drosophila melanogaster, 
as his subject, Columbia university zoologist 
Thomas Hunt Morgan demonstrated in 1910 that a 
single pair of chromosomes carries more than one pair 
of genes, a discovery that greatly advanced the science 
of genetics, contributing to an understanding of the 
mechanism of heredity and the Darwinian theory of 
evolution, Morgan was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Physiology and Medicine for his work in 1933. Born 
in Kentucky (1866), Morgan was educated in his 
home state and at Johns hopkins university, He 
taught at Bryn Mawr before joining the Columbia 
faculty in 1904, In 1928 he moved west to help estab¬ 
lish a new division of biology at the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology and to concentrate his researches 
on marine embryology, Morgan died in 1945. 

MORGAN HORSES (see Morgan, Justin) 

MORGENTHAU, Henry, Jr, (1891-1967) 

Secretary of Treasury, 1934-45/ Proposed con¬ 
verting Germany into agricultural nation after 
W.W.H 

When FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT becamc governor of 
New Yorkin 1929, he appointed his close friend, New 
York Gity-born (1891) Henry Morgenthau, Jr., chair¬ 
man of the state’s Agricultural Advisory Commission 
and later made him conservation commissioner. In 
the latter post Morgenthau recruited unemployed 
men for reforestation work, an experiment that was 
later imitated In the nationwide civilian conserva¬ 
tion CORPS, When Roosevelt became President in 
1933, Morgenthau went to Washington to head the 
Farm Credit Administration and a year later was ap¬ 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, a post he held until 
. 1945. An ardent supporter of the new deal, Mor¬ 
genthau ably administered the revenue raising that 


financed a host of Government work-relief programs. 
During WORLD war ii he led the war bond drives that 
garnered some $200 billion. As one of the President’s 
closest advisers, Morgenthau sponsored a postwar 
plan to control Germany by greatly reducing its heavy 
industry and redirecting its economy to agriculture 
andservice trades. When the plan was rejected in 1945 
by President harry s. truman, Morgenthau resigned 
and retired to private life, serving as head of various 
Jewish philanthropies from 1947 to 1954, He died in 
1967, 

MOmSOn,SonwdEliot(m7- ) 

Historian/ Biographer of Christopher Colum¬ 
bus, John Paul Jones/ Official historian, U.S. 

Navy, W.W. 11/ Member, Harvard faculty, 

1915-55 

A native Bostonian with a sailor’s love for the sea and 
a descendant of several of the founding families of 
MASSACHUSETTS, historian Samuel Eliot Morison was 
born on Boston’s Beacon Hill in 1887. After being 
educated at harvard, he taught American history 
there from 1915 to 1955, His 20-odd works are distin¬ 
guished by voluminous scholarship, vivid writing and, 
whenever possible, personal observation of the places 
and events being described, Among his best-known 
works are Builders of the Bay Colony (1930), a study 
of the Massachusetts puritans; his Pulitzer Prize¬ 
winning Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Chris¬ 
topher Columbus (1940), made especially vivid by 
Morison’s step-by-step retracing of the explorer’s 
route; History of U.S. Naval Operations in World War 
11 (15 vols,, 1947-62), the product of Ms service as 
official U.S. naval historian; John Paul Jones: A 
Sailor's Biography (1959), for which he won a second 
Pulitzer; the Oxford History of the American People 
(1965) and The European Discovery of America: The 
Northern Voyages (1911). 

MORLEY, Edward Williams (1838-1923) 

Physicist, chemist/ Collaborated in Michelson- 

Morley experiment, 1887, that paved way for 

modern relativity theory 

Late in the 19th century, scientists still labored under 
the assumption that space contained a “luminiferous 
ether” serving as a medium for the propagation of 
light. But in 1887, when albert a, michelson, and 
Edward Williams Morley announced the results of a 
joint experiment they had conducted, the ground was 
broken for a revolution in the way man views the uni¬ 
verse. Newark, N.Y.-born (1838) Morley graduated 
from Williams College (1857) and was a professor of 
natural history and chemistry at Western Reserve Uni¬ 
versity (1869-1906) at the time he collaborated with 
Michelson, The pair perfected alight-wave measuring 
instrument, called an interferometer, and a procedure 
to use it for measuring the speed at which the earth 
moved through the ether. But the experiment’s failure 
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to detect such a medium in space demanded a new 
outlook on the cosmos and paved the way for albert 
Einstein’s relativity theories. Although remembered 
chiefly for his collaboration with Michelson, Morley 
made significant scientific contributions of his own in 
the study of such gases as hydrogen and oxygen. 
Morley died in 1923, eight years before his historic 
collaborator. 

MORMONS 

Religious faith founded by Joseph Smith, 1830/ 
Sought “restoration of the Christian Church" of 
apostolic times/ Early communities subjected to 
intense discrimination/ Joseph Smith murdered, 
1844/ Brigham Young led faithful to Utah, 
founded Salt Lake City, 1841/ Worldwide Mor- 
mon membership today, three million; U.S, 
membership, two million 

Beginning as a despised minority driven by popular 
pressure from Ohio to Missouri to Illinois and thence 
to the desert wastes of Utah, the Mormons—officially 
The Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints 
—have grown in little more than a century into one of 
the most vibrant of evangelical movements and a bas¬ 
tion of respectability. The Mormon faith had its be¬ 
ginnings in Palmyra, N.Y., during the 1820s, when a 
young farm boy, Joseph smith (1805-1844), exper¬ 
ienced a series of visions. Through these visions Smith 
came to see himself as the agent and prophet of the 
Lord, inspired to reestablish a form of communal 
Christianity as he believed existed at the time of the 
Apostles. Smith maintained that in one of these vi¬ 
sions, he was visited by the angel Moroni, who led him 
to the hiding place of certain tablets of gold on which 
were inscribed The Book of Mormon, These writings, 
along with the Bible, became the philosophical un¬ 
derpinning of the faith, which was officially founded 
in 1830 at Fayette, N.Y, 

In large measure through the evangelical efforts of 
one early convert, Sidney Rigdon, the new denomi¬ 
nation’s ranks were quickly expanded. Its concept of 
communal sharing of weal th and work and its beliefs 
in such phenomena as miraculous healing, raising 
from the dead and the gift of tongues exerted a 
powerful attraction among the farmers and artisans of 
the western frontier reaches of New York and New 
England. In 1831 Smith established the headquarters 
oThis church :in Kirtland, Ohio, the first of several 
Midwestern localities where Mormons gathered, es¬ 
tablished their settlements and came into conflict with 
their “gentile” neighbors who fiercely resented the 
Mormons’ clannishness, elevated self-esteem, bur¬ 
geoning prosperity and unfamiliar social and reli¬ 
gious practices. By 1838 the Mormons had transferred 
their colonies to Missouri, from which they were ex¬ 
pelled one year later, and then to Nauvoo, III, where 
Smith hoped to found his “New Zion.”, For five years 
the Mormons prospered in Nauvoo, against a slowly 
building backdrop of local resentment occasioned by 


influxes of Mormon converts, growing Mormon 
wealth and the Mormon practice of polygyny-hav¬ 
ing more than one wife—which Smith had bbsed 
with God’s sanction in 1843, On June 24,1844, Smith 
was arrested on a treason charge and three days later 
lynched by a mob, 

With Joseph Smith dead, leadership of the .seel fell 
to BRIGHAM YOUNG (1801-1877), who decided that (he 
only safety lay in an exodus westward to the little- 
known region of Utah, where he believed the Mor¬ 
mons could establish a colony along the banks of the 
Great Salt Lake, Braving the bitter weather of late 
winter, Young, with a wagon train of 148 people, set 
off across the prairies in March, 1847, to blaze the 
MORMON TRAIL to Utah and foiind Salt Lake City, 
which remains the center of Mormon secular and re¬ 
ligious life. By 1850 Salt Lake City had a popiiiation 
of 5000; a decade later an English visitor found it a 
thriving community of some 12,000, enjoying such 
amenities as a public library, two newspapers and 
even “an ice cream restaurant,” The startling succe.ss 
of the Mormon community, set down in the virtuttlly 
unpeopled desert, had its basis in the discipline of 
church members and their willingness to cooperate 
for the common good. Under the stern guidance of 
Brigham Young, complex irrigation systems were es¬ 
tablished to make the desert bloom, and a .system of 
shared work and wealth enabled the faithful to over¬ 
come intense hardship and achieve prosperity. 

But if the early Mormon pioneers prospered ma¬ 
terially, efforts to secure statehood for Utah foun¬ 
dered on the rock of polygyny, and in 1857 a Federal 
force was assembled to establish the primacy of U.S. 
rule in Utah. Although this threat to Mormon auton¬ 
omy was never seriously pursued, it may have helped 
create the atmosphere of tension that led to the 
MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE (1857), in which a 
group of fanatic and embittered Mormons, together 
with Indians, slaughtered numerous unarmed pio¬ 
neers, Not until 1,896 was Mormon-dominated Utah 
admitted to the Union as a state—only after the 
church had officially renounced polygyny. 

Many of the practices that characterized early 
Mormon life remain in force today. A deeply religious 
people who still submit to pervasive Church guidance, 
the Mormons, through cooperative efforts, have 
shown an astonishing facility at securing a share.of the 
earth’s wealth. Through the practice of titbes-lhe 
contribution of 10 percent of individual wealth to the 
church—and through massive missionary efforts-in 
which almost all communicants participate—the faith 
has burgeoned in membership and prosperity. Tithes 
and numerous church-owned enterprises, bring the 
Mormons an estimated .11125 million annually. 
These,funds go to support Brighara Young.Univer- 
sity, 16 hospitals, numerous charities and the day-to- 
day operations of the church, which is ruled according 
to a strict hierarchical system headed by a president- 
prophet. 

See Thomas L O’Dea: The UomoRti. 
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mormon trail 

Route across Great Plains and Rocky Mountains 

taken by Mormons seeking refuge in Utah, 1847 

Harried from their settlement at Nauvoo, 111, a party 
of MORMONS, under the leadership of brigham 
YOUNG, established temporary winter quarters in 1846 
along the banks of the Missouri river to prepare for 
a trek farther west. On March 15,1847, with Young in 
the lead, the firstoontingent of Mormon emigrants— 
148 people in 72 wagons, pulled by 93 horses and 66 
oxen—set out into the wilderness to seek a refuge for 
the faithful Despite late , winter snows and spring 
rains, Young’s party pushed westward, through Ne¬ 
braska, thence beyond Forts Laramie, Casper and 
Bridget, across the South Pass through the Rockies 
and then descended into the Salt Lake Valley of Utah 
on July 24,1847. This Mormon Trail, blazed by Young 
and his companions, soon became one of the major 
routes to the West for thousands of pioneers. 

See Wallace Stegner; The Gathering of Zion: The 
Story of the Mormon Trail 

MORPHY, Paul Charles {1837-1884) 

American chess master/Recognized as unofficial 

world's chess champion, 1858 

One of the greatest chess masters of all time, capable 
of beating seven skilled opponents simultaneously 
while blindfolded, prodigy Paul Morphy eventually 
suffered tragically for his awesome talent. Born in 
New Orleans in 1837, he learned to play chess at 10 
and was the city’s best player at 12. But his lawyer fa¬ 
ther was scornful of games and encouraged him to 
study law. Morphy passed the bar at 19 but was pre¬ 
vented from practicing as a minor; he filled his time 
with chess, He defeated all comers at the first Ameri¬ 
can Chess Congress at New York in 1857, then toured 
Europe trouncing every master who challenged him, 
"It is no use struggling against him,’’ sighed one 
beaten opponent. “He is like a piece of machinery 
which is sure to come to a certain conclusion.” A hero 
to U.S. intellectuals upon his return from Europe in 
1859, he quit chess to practice law. Thereafter his ca¬ 
reer was all sad anticlimax: His New Orleans law 
practice failed, he was denied appointment as a Con¬ 
federate diplomat during tlie Civil War, the girl he 
hoped to marry refused to wed a “mere chess player” 
and he even lost interest In chess, He spent the post- 
Civil War years a recluse, dying in 1884.; ,: 

MOmlUJmtmSmith{mOM898) 

Congressman and senator, 1855-98/ Led fight 

for land-grant colleges 

Known chiefly for his sponsorship of the morrill act 
(1862) that provided the financing for tlic nation’s 
land-grant .colleges (see colleges and universities, 
land-grant), Vermont-born (1810) Justin Smith 
Morrill left school at 15 to workin a store. He became 


a successful merchant, entered politics as an antislav¬ 
ery Whig and in 1854 was elected by his native state 
to the House of Representatives, where he served 
until his election to the Senate in 1866. With the de¬ 
mise of the WHIG party in the 1850s, Morrill had 
switched to the republican party. In addition to the 
college land-grant act, he sponsored the morrill 
TARIFF ACT (1861) and later, as a senator (1867-98), 
was chiefly responsible for appropriating funds for the 
landscaping of the Capitol grounds, the expansion of 
the LIBRARY OF CONGRESS and the completion of the 
WASHINGTON monument. He died in 1^8 while still 
a senator. 

See William B. Parker: The Life and Public Services 
ofJustin Smith Morrill, 

MORRILL ACT (7562) 

Established land-grant colleges through sales of 

public lands 

Under the provisions of an 1862 act named for its 
sponsor, Vermont Rep, justins, morrill, the Federal 
Government turned over to the states public lands, 
which were then sold to finance the endowment of 
agricultural and mechanical arts colleges in every 
state. Military science was also to be included in the 
colleges’ curricula. The amount of land given each 
state was proportional to its representation in Con¬ 
gress: 30,000 acres for each senator and representa¬ 
tive, With the passage of this measure the Federal 
Government became, for the first time, an important 
force in higher education, and an instrument of its de¬ 
mocratization. All told, under the original Morrill 
Act, some 17 million acres were given the states— 
acreage.that was sold for about $8, million. Today 
some 69 colleges-including such well-known insti¬ 
tutions as Purdue University and the University of 
Illinois—have been established under the provisions 
of the act and subsequent supplementary legislation, 
(See colleges and universities, land-grant.) 

See E. D. Rusr Democracy’s College: The Land- 
Grant Movement in the, Formative Stage., 

MORRILL TARIFF ACT {1861) : 

Provided moderate increase in import duties/ 

Introduced in Congress to win votesfor Republi¬ 
cans in industrial stales in 1860 election/ Passed 

House, May, 1860; Senate, Feb, 1861 

The debate over high versus low tariffs (see tariff 
acts) had dogged the nation since the early years of 
the 19tli century, contributing to growing discontent 
in the South, which generally favored a low levy 
rather than a high, protective tariff, With the argu¬ 
ment growing in intensity and the 1860 presidential 
election approaching, Vermont’s Republican-Rep. 
JUSTIN s, MORRILL Sponsored a hill to win votes for 
Republican presidential candidate abraham Lincoln 
in key industrial states by raising import duties on 
such items as iron and wool, Morrill’s measure passed 
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the Plouse in May, 1860, but did not receive Senate 
approval until February, 1861, when most antiprotec- 
tionist Southern senators had gone home to support 
the Confederacy. The Morrill Tariff Act, signed by 
outgoing President James buchanan on March 2, 
provided only modest increases in rates but proved to 
be the forerunner of other tariff acts that boosted rates 
to previously undreamed of heights~a series of in¬ 
creases that extended well into the 20th century, 

MORRIS, Gouvemeur {1752-1816) 

Statesman/ Member of Continental Congress 

and Constitutional Convention/ Minister to 

France, 1792-94 

Born in 1752 to a landed New York family, bred to 
wealth and high social position, Gouvemeur Morris, 
a man of profoundly conservative philosophy, viewed 
the forthcoming revolutionary war with a dread 
born of his fear that it would bring “the domination 
of a riotous mob,” Yet once the battle was joined at 
LEXINGTON AND CONCORD in 1775 and compromise 
appeared impossible, few men were more fervent in 
their support of the Revolutionary cause than this ac¬ 
complished New York lawyer. A graduate of King’s 
College (now Columbia university) at age 16 and a 
member of the bar at 19, Morris, from the beginning 
of his career, took a lively interest in politics, In July, 
1776, he was a member of New York’s constitutional 
convention and played a major role in drafting that 
state’s charter. In 1778-79 he was a delegate to the 
continental CONGRESS, where he drafted numerous 
documents. After the war Morris, then a resident of 
Pennsylvania, was a delegate to the constitutional 
CONVENTION (1787), where he accepted the compro¬ 
mises necessary to framing the Constitution and used 
his great writing skill to put that document into its 
final form. 

In 1792 President george Washington appointed 
Morris U.S. Minister to France, a position he filled 
with distinction until 1794, despite Ids abhorrence of 
France’s revolutionary regime. He was the only min¬ 
ister of any country to stay in Paris during the reign 
of terror, Returning home in 1798, Morris served out 
an unexpired term in the U.S. Senate (1800-03) and 
then retired to his New York estate. He was a leader 
in proposing plans for the Erie Canal and was chair¬ 
man of the board of the canal commissioners from 
1810 untilhis death in 1816. 

MOm% Robert {17S4-1806) 

Financier/ Raised funds to pay for Revolution- 
, dry War/ A signer of Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence, 1776; Constitutionj787 

An able money manager who placed his talents in the 
service of the continental congress, Robert Morris 
has often been hailed as the “financier of the Revolu¬ 
tion,” Bom in England in 1734, Morris emigrated to 
Maryland at 13, was apprenticed to a Philadelphia 


merchant and in 1754 became a partner in the firm. 
Although originally a political moderate, after the 
battle of LEXINGTON AND CONCORD (1775), Mor¬ 
ris, then a delegate to Congress from Pennsylvania, 
threw his support to the patriots’ cause and bent his 
energies toward raising money for Gen, george 
Washington’s continental army. As a member of 
the Congress (1775-78) Morris was charged with pro¬ 
curing munitions, and although his services were rec¬ 
ognized, his reputation suffered when he was accused 
of using his position for personal gain. From 1781 to 
1784 he was superintendent of finances, at a time 
when the Congress’ credit was at its lowest point. 
Morris pledged his own resources as securi ty for loans 
to the Government and negotiated a $200,000 loan 
from France, After the war he was a delegate to the 
constitutional CONVENTION (1787). 

A staunch federalist, Morris was a senator from 
Pennsylvania (1789-95), during which time his mas¬ 
sive speculations in Western lands caused his financial 
ruin. In February, 1798, Morris, once considered the 
richest man in the U.S., entered debtors’ prison. When 
released in 1801, he was a broken and virtually for¬ 
gotten man. He died in 1806, 

See Clarence L Ver Steeg: Robert Morris; Revolu¬ 
tionary Financier. 

MOmO% Dwight Whitney (1873-1931) 

Lawyer, diplomat, banker/ Ambassador to Mex¬ 
ico, 1927-30/ Helped Allies finance munitions 

purchases in W.W 1 

Suave and literate, West Virginia-born (1873), Co¬ 
lumbia Law School graduate Dwight Morrow spent 
much of his adult life as a mediator seeking common 
ground on which men of divergent interests could 
stand. A longtime resident of New Jersey, Morrow 
first achieved prominence as a corporation lawyer, 
and then, in 1911, drafted his state’s Workmen’s 
Compensation Law and later served on a state com¬ 
mission to reform the penal system. In 1914 he joined 
the banking house of john pierpont Morgan, and 
helped finance Allied munitions purchases in the 
U.S. during world war i. In 1927 Morrow became 
our ambassador to Mexico and in this post exercised 
great tact in settling several long-standing disputes in 
MEXico-u.s. RELATION.S. In 1930 Mortow was elected 
to the Senate from New Jersey, but he died, on Oct. 
5,1931, before he could make any real coniribulion 
to that body’s work. Morrow was the father of Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, wife of aviation hero Charles a. 

LINDBERGH, 

MOm, Mdiah (1761-1826) 

Author of first American geography text, 1789 /. 

Helpedfound American Bible Society, 1816 

A Congregational minister and schoolteacher, Jedi- 
diah Morse was best known in his lifetime for pre¬ 
paring the first American text on U.S, geography. 
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Bom in Woodstock, Conn., in 1761, Morse was or¬ 
dained in 1786 and spent most of his life preaching in 
churches from Georgia to Massachusetts, But it was 
while he was teaching school in New Haven, Conn,, 
that he became dissatisfied with existing texts on 
American geography and wrote a series of lectures on 
the subject that were published in 1784 under the title 
Geography Made Easy. So successful was the work that 
he expanded upon it, publishing The American Geog¬ 
raphy m 1789, later retitled The American Universal 
Geography. During Morse’s lifetime his geographical 
works enjoyed a virtual monopoly in American 
schoolrooms, Morse also wrote several books on theo¬ 
logical subjects and was a founder (1816) of the 
American Bible Society. He died in 1826. 

See James K. Morse: Jedidiah Morse, A Champion of 
New England Orthodoxy. 

MORSE, Samuel Finley Breese (1791-1872) 

Inventor oftelegraph, 1844/ Portrait artist/First 

president, National Academy of Design, 1826-42 

Already well known in artistic and intellectual circles 
as a portrait painter of great skill, Samuel Finley 
Breese Morse’s fame spread throughout the Western 
world after 1844 when his invention, the telegraph, 
proved successful. Born in Massachusetts in 1791 and 
gradu ated from yale in 18 10, Morse studied painting 
in England (1811-15) before returning to the U.S, to 
practice his art in Boston, Charleston, S.C,, and New 
York City, where he became a founder of the National 
Academy , of Design in 1826, serving as its president 
until 1842. After another study trip to Europe (1829- 
32), Morse served, as a professor of painting and 
sculpture at New York University and, in the mid- 
1830s, dabbled in anti-Catholic, antiforeign political 
movements. 

It was while returning in 1832 from his European 
sojourn that a shipboard conversation kindled 
Morse’s interest in the possibility of transmitting sig¬ 
nals by electric wires—signals that could be translated 
into information. By 1835 Morse had completed work 
on a model telegraph system. It consisted of a sender 
that transmitted combinations of long and short elec¬ 
tric impulses (the “dots” and “dashes” of Morse 
Code), a receiver that recorded the signals on paper 
and a code book that operators could use to translate 
the signals into written communications, From 1836 
to 1844 Morse continued to improve his device, 
greatly aided by physicist Joseph henry, Morse’s 
most brilliant contribution to telegraphic communi¬ 
cation was his development of a system of relays that 
boosted the signals when they became weak, thus 
making possible the almost instantaneous transmis¬ 
sion of messages over great distances by a single oper¬ 
ator, In 1844, making use of a Government-financed 
experimental line between Baltimore and Washing¬ 
ton, Morse transmitted by Morse Code the first public 
message via telegraph: “What hath God wrought!” 

At first Morse hoped to sell his device to the Federal 


Government, but when it refused to purchase his pat¬ 
ent rights, the inventor formed his own telegraph 
company which made his fortune, His later life was 
marred by a series of bitter lawsuits relating to his 
patents, suits that caused a personal break with Joseph 
Henry. But when Morse died in 1872, he was univer¬ 
sally recognized as the greatest figure in the history of 
telegraphic communication. 

See Carkton Mabee: The American Leonardo, 

MORTON, Jelly Roll (Ferdinand Joseph LaMenth) 

(1885-1941) 

Pioneer jazz pianist, composer/ Recorded remi¬ 
niscences for Library of Congress, 1938 

Jelly Roll Morton often boasted “I personally in¬ 
vented jazz in 1902.” Like many of Morton’s claims, 
this one was preposterous—no single man “invented” 
JAZZ— yet the boast had some truth in it. He was 
among the first to compose orchestrated ragtime, and 
he did influence a whole generation of younger musi¬ 
cians through his recordings. Born into a Creole fam¬ 
ily at Gulfport, La„ in 1885, Morton began playing 
piano at 10, was a bordello pianist in New Orleans’ 
notorious “Storyville” District at 17, and spent two 
decades drifting through the nation’s cities—as a pool 
hustler and sometime nightclub owner—before he 
won fame as leader of a Chicago recording group, the 
“Red Hot Peppers” (1926-34), He was as well known 
for his braggadocio—he sported a diamond in a front 
tooth, and in flush times always carried a thousand 
dollar bill—as for his nimble-fingered piano style and 
such popular compositions as “King Porter Stomp.” 
Out of favor during the “Swing” era of the 1930s, he 
recorded his rambling, colorful reminiscences for the 
Library of Congress in 1938, and died in lonely ob¬ 
scurity at Los Angeles, Cal., in 1941, 

MORTON, Levi Parsons (1824-1920) 

Banker, politician/ Vice President of U.S., 

1889-93/ U.S. minister to France, 1881-85/ 

Governor of N.Y., 1895-97 

A Republican regular, known for his close association 
with party bosses roscoe conkling and thomas 
PLATT, New York financier Levi Parsons Morton 
seemed to many to be the perfect running mate for 
Republican presidential candidate benjamin karri- 
son in 1888, But once elected Vice President (1889- 
93) Morton infuriated his sponsors by his insistence 
on protecting the vital procedural rights of minority 
Democrats in the Senate. Born in Vermont in 1824, 
Morton became a storekeeper at 19 and soon had his 
own wholesale firms, first in Boston, then in New 
York. By 1863 he headed a powerful Wall Street 
banking house and in 1879 entered Congress as a Re¬ 
publican, anti-reform stalwart. In 1881 he left the 
House to become U.S, minister to France (1881-85). 
After his term as Vice President, Morton served as 
New York’s governor (1895-97), and his promotion of 
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CIVIL SERVICE reform again earned him the wrath of 
party bosses. On leaving the governorship, he returned 
to private pursuits, forming the Morton Trust Co, in 
1899. He died in 1920. 

See Robert M. McElroy: Levi Parsons Morton, 
Banker, Diplomat and Statesman. 

MORTON, Oliver Perry {Oliver Hazard 
Perry Throck) {1823-1877) 

Civil War governor of hi, 1861-671 Kept Ind. 

in Union! Senator from hi, 1867-77 

By assuming near-dictatorial powers, Indiana’s civil 
WAR governor, Oliver Perry Morton, kept his state 
loyal to the Union, Born at Salisbury, Ind,, in 1823, 
Morton was a prominent Democratic lawyer early in 
his career. But in 1854 when the Democratic state 
convention supported the kansas-nebraska act and 
thereby indirectly sanctioned the perpetuation of 
SLAVERY, he left the Democrats and soon entered the 
new Republican Party. He was defeated in the Indi¬ 
ana gubernatorial race in 1856 but was elected lieu¬ 
tenant governor in 1860 and the next year succeeded 
to the governorship when Governor Henry S, Lane 
entered the Senate, 

Staunchly loyal to the Union and a close ally of 
President abraham Lincoln, Morton believed the 
war should be made “instant and terrible.” He raised 
150,000 Union volunteers, and when peace Demo¬ 
crats (see copperheads) won control of the state leg¬ 
islature in 1862 and threatened to choke off funds for 
the state’s defense, Morton simply bypassed them, il¬ 
legally raising needed revenue through unauthorized 
loans from private persons and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. He was reelected governor in 1864, leaving that 
office in 1867 to enter the U.S. Senate, where he 
served until his death in 1877. 

See William B, Hesseltine: Lincoln and the War Gov¬ 
ernors. 

MORTON, William Thomas Green {1819-1868) 

Dentist, anesthetist/ Conducted first successful 

public demonstration of ether as surgical anes¬ 
thetic, 1846 

Before the discovery of an effective anesthesia, most 
surgical operations were necessarily quick, simple and 
brutally painful. Anesthetics, therefore, not only 
saved many patients from terrible pain but opened 
the way to complex, life-saving operations that had 
previously been impractical. 

Massachusetts-born (1819) dentist William Morton 
was encouraged to try ether as a dental anesthetic by 
his preceptor, Dr, Charles T, Jackson of Harvard, to 
whom he had gone for further medical training in 
1844. At first Morton simply used ether locally in 
drops, but his later experiments with it as a general 
anesthetic led him to persuade the distinguished sur¬ 
geon john warren to back a public demonstration of 
the new technique. On Oct. 16,1846, at Massachusetts 


General Hospital, Morton gave ether to a patient pre¬ 
pared for surgical removal of a tumor of the jaw. The 
demonstration was an unqualified success, and Dr, 
Warren remarked to his colleagues, “Gentlemen, this 
is no humbug.” Morton immediately tried to patent 
his discovery under the name of “letheon” but soon 
found himself involved in a number of lawsuits with 
other claimants, including Dr, Jackson, that eventu¬ 
ally spelled his financial ruin. He died in poverty at 
the age of 49, Most historians now agree that craw- 
ford long preceded Morton in the use of ether as a 
surgical anesthetic, but it was Morton who took the 
public risks that convinced the medical world of its 
potential value, 

MOSBX John Singleton (1833-1916) 

Confederate partisan raider/ His irregulars 
pinned down Union forces in Va. and Md„ 
1863-65 

The most daring and effective leader of Confederate 
guerrillas. Col. John S, Mosby claimed, perhaps with 
some exaggeration, to have tied down 30,000 Union 
soldiers in northern Virginia and Maryland who were 
attempting to guard against his raids on Federal out¬ 
posts, supply lines and communications. Born in Vir¬ 
ginia in 1833 and trained as a lawyer, Mosby joined 
the Confederate cavalry in 1861, served as a scout for 
j, e, b. STUART and began his independent operations, 
with an original force of only nine men, two years 
later. His first great success came in March, 1863, with 
a sudden raid on Fairfax Court House, Va., where he 
captured a Union general, 100 men and numerous 
horses. In June, 1863, Mosby was authorized to or¬ 
ganize the Partisan Rangers, and the next year he car¬ 
ried out two daring raids in Union-held Maryland, 
seizing much property and .some $168,000 in cash, 
which his troopers divided among themselves. Be¬ 
cause Mosby’s men were considered by their oppo¬ 
nents to be brigands rather than soldiers, they were 
often treated as outlaws when captured, and in No¬ 
vember, 1864, in retaliation for Union executions of 
seven of his men, Mosby hanged seven prisoners. 
After the Confederate .surrender in April, 1865, 
Mosby disbanded his force and surrendered in June. 
Later in life he joined the Republican Party, becom¬ 
ing friendly with his wartime adversary, ulysses s. 
GRANT, and was appointed U.S. consul in Hong Kong 
(1878-85). From 1904 to 1910heservedas an attorney 
in the Justice Department. Mosby died in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., in 1916. 

See Virgil C. Jones; Ranger Mosby. 

MOSCOW CONFERENCE {1943) 

Meeting of U,S., British and Soviet foreign min¬ 
isters in Moscow/ Laid Allies’plans for WMII 
actions and postwar world 

Although the Big Three powers—the U.S., Britain 
and the Soviet Union—had been fighting as allies in 


WORLD WAR II since December, 1941, it was not until 
almost two years later (Oct. 19-30,1943) that the press 
of events permitted a high-level conference among 
them. For 12 days Secretary of State cordell hull 
met in Moscow with British Foreign Secretary An¬ 
thony Eden and their Soviet counterpart, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, to cement the wartime alliance, plan future 
diplomatic strategy and lay the basis for postwar co¬ 
operation. They agreed that Austria, annexed by 
Hiller’s Germany in 1938, should regain indepen¬ 
dence and warned the Germans that wartime atroci¬ 
ties would be punished. At the same time they created 
a European Advisory Commission to map a joint 
wartime strategy and called for a postwar multina¬ 
tional peace-keeping organization. 

MOSES, Grandma {Anna Mary Robertson) 
(1860^961) 

Primitive painter of rural American scenes 

Not until she was nearly 80 years old did Anna Mary 
Robertson Moses achieve public recognition for her 
artistic efforts: paintings of scenes from rural New 
England, They were executed in a two-dimen.sional, 
primitive style, but were charming to the eye and ex¬ 
erted a compelling emotional power on the viewer 
through their nostalgia-laden subject matter, Born in 
1860 in upstate New York, Miss Robertson married a 
Virginia farmer, Thomas Solomon Moses, when she 
was 27 and in 1905 returned to her home state to live. 
Entirely self-taught, “Grandma” Moses, as she came 
to be called, painted her first picture in 1920, and her 
work was discovered in the late 1930s by art collector 
Louis Calder who arranged exhibitions. Typical of her 
work are “Catching the Thanksgiving Turkey” (1943), 
“Christmas at Home” (1946), "The Quilting Bee” 
(1950) and “Taking in the Laundry” (1951). When 
Grandmas Moses died in 1961, at the age of 101, she 
was widely recognized as a leading American primi¬ 
tive, and her work was compared with the anonymous 
limners of Colonial times and with later primitives 
such as EDWARD HICKS. 

mSES, Robert {1888- ) 

New York public official, urban planner 

Robert Moses was defeated in his one bid for direct 
political power, as Republican candidate for governor 
of New York in 1934, but he achieved an unparalleled 
record of success as a planner and builder of parks, 
bridges, highways and recreation areas for New York 
City and the state of New, York, As president of the 
Long Island Park Commission, the New York State 
Council of Parks and as commissioner of New York 
City parks from 1934 to 1960, Moses exercised enor¬ 
mous influence, on urban planning through such proj¬ 
ects as Jones Beach on,Long Island, New York City’s 
Riverside Park and the Triborough Bridge. 

Born iivNew Haven, Conn. (1888), but a resident of 
New York City since boyhood, Moses received his 


Ph.D. from Columbia university in 1914. Six years 
later, as head of the New York State Reconstruction 
Commission under Gov. Alfred e. smith, Moses 
presented a statewide plan for improvement of parks 
and highways, Later in his career he supervised the 
construction of nearly 500 New York City parks, 
many parkways and a unified system of state parks. 
From 1960 to 1967 he served as president of the New 
York World’s Fair Corp, 

MOTHER’S DAY 

National holiday honoring mot hers/ Proclaimed 
by President Woodrow Wilson, 1914 

Although it was probably julia ward howe who, in 
1872, first ,sugge.sted that a day be set aside to honor 
mothers, it was the determination of Anna M. Jarvis, 
of Grafton, W.Va., and Philadelphia, who brought the 
idea to fruition. Seeking a means to honor her own 
mother who had died in 1905, Miss Jarvis launched a 
persistent letter-writing campaign to ofiicials across 
the nation asking that the second Sunday in May be 
dedicated to the nation’s mothers. On May 10,1908, 
churches in Grafton and Philadelphia observed 
Mother’s Day, and within five years numerous states 
and localities had accepted the proposal. In 1913 
Congress recommended that Mother’s Day be offi¬ 
cially celebrated on the date Miss Jarvis had sug¬ 
gested. The next year President woodrow wilson 
proclaimed the first national Mother’s Day, 

MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

Thomas Edison’s Kinetoscope invented, 1894/ 
First projected film-showing in US., 1896/First 
movie theater opened, Los Angeks, 1902/ First 
narrative feature, The Great Train Robbery, 
1903/First Hollywood "epic, ” Birth of a Nation, 
1915/ Sound successfully introduced with The 
Jazz Singer, 1927/ First Technicolor feature, 
1935/ Impact of television led to decline of major 
Hollywood .studm, 1950s 

During the Great Depression, going to the movies 
once a week was almost as much a part of the, Ameri¬ 
can experience as Thanksgiving turkey. Every year 
the major motion picture studios—Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayeri Warner Brothers, Paramount, Universal and 
20th Century Fox—turned out hundreds of films, the 
vast majority of them light, airy comedies, flossy mu¬ 
sicals, adventure yarns and detective stories, For the 
most part such fare had few artistic pretensions. The 
films were calculated to charm, excite and amuse the 
moviegoing public, which by, 1938 was represented by 
some 80 million movie-theater tickets sold weekly: a 
figure indicating that perhaps half of all Americans— 
allowing for those who saw more than one movie a 
week-spent several hours weekly at either small 
neighborhood theaters or in the ornate surroundings 
of “downtown” motion picture palaces. For the Hol¬ 
lywood motion picture business, these depression 
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years, and the 1940s that followed, were a golden age; 
a time when a star like crooner-actor Frank Sinatra 
could draw thousands of shrieking teen-agers, when 
the faces of such film luminaries as clark gable, 
HUMPHREY BOGART, child Star Shirley Temple (see 
BLACK, SHIRLEY TEMPLE), GRETA GARBO, Ingrid Berg¬ 
man, Rita Hayworth and a host of others were as fa¬ 
miliar to Americans as that of President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. 

The glamour surrounding the American motion 
picture industry in the 1930s and 1940s was a far ciy 
from its primitive beginnings near the turn of the cen¬ 
tury. Although inventors and technicians of many na¬ 
tions had a hand in developing early motion picture 
cameras and projectors, the American experience 
with film began in 1894 when thomas Edison un¬ 
veiled his Kinetoscope “peep shows.” The Kineto- 
scope ran a 50-foot loop of film past a single viewer’s 
eye, the rapid succession of picture frames creating 
the illusion of motion. By 1896 Edison had improved 
the peep show techniques and films could now be 
proj ected on a screen before an audience. On April 23, 
1896, the first public showing of a projected motion 
picture was held in New York City, In 1902 the Elec¬ 
tric Theater in Los Angeles, a crude, storefront audi¬ 
torium, opened its doors as the first theater used ex¬ 
clusively for showing movies. 

The earliest films relied on the novelty of the me¬ 
dium to attract customers. Little effort was made to 
develop a story line until Edwin S. Porter’s The Great 
Train Robbery (1903)—the prototype of thousands of 
Western adventure movies—proved to be so great a 
hit that it cast the mold in which film entertainment 
was to be formed, Soon scores of imitations were 
being cranked out in the New York City studios, 
where the early industry was centered, with the em¬ 
phasis on Western adventure and slapstick comedy, 
By 1913, however, most American movie production 
had shifted west to Hollywood, Cal. The move west 
had been inspired by the attempts of a New York trust 
representing motion picture patent holders to prevent 
independents from producing films. By putting as 
much distance as possible between themselves and the 
trust, the independents hoped to avoid prosecution. 
By the time the trust’s power was legally broken, Hol¬ 
lywood had become the unrivaled center of the fast- 
growing industry. The move to Hollywood also sig¬ 
naled major changes in cinema techniques. New 
emphasis was placed on spectacle, on story line and 
performers, some of whom were slowly gaining na¬ 
tionwide recognition. The most prominent of these 
new-style films was Birth of a Nation (1915), directed 
by D, w. GRIFFITH and starring Lillian Gish. A story 
of the CIVIL WAR and reconstruction, the movie 
was notable not only for its spectacular battle scenes 
but also for its romanticization of the ku klux klan 
and its stereotyped characterization of freed slaves. It 
illustrated, for good or evil, the power of films as a 
medium of both education and propaganda. 

By the early 1920s the movies had already carved a 


place for themselves in the entertainment habits of 
millions of Americans who flocked to theaters to see 
such stars as mary pickford, douglas Fairbanks, 
CHARLES CHAPLIN, Joan Crawford and Tom Mix on 
the still-silent screen. Increasingly, Hollywood por¬ 
trayals of American life were having an effect on the 
nation’s changing manners and morals. As movies 
became more frank in depicting sex, violence, crime, 
drunkenness and the like, a clamor for film censorship 
arose both from church groups and state authorities. 
To avoid state-imposed censorship, the industry, in 
1922, established its own self-censorship organization, 
and 12 years later the major studios accepted a code 
of ethics that severely limited the types of situations 
that could be depicted on film. In recent years that 
code has been greatly modified and liberalized, but 
the question of whether films are protected from cen¬ 
sorship by the First Amendment (freedom of press 
and of speech) to the Constitution remains to be fully 
adjudicated. (See constitutional amendments.) 

Sound and Color Introduced 

Despite pressures for censorship, Hollwood in the 
1920s waxed prosperous. And with the 1927 introduc¬ 
tion of sound motion pictures {The Jazz Singer with 
AL JOLSON was the first movie to make extensive use 
of sound), films became the dominant entertainment 
medium in the U.S. New types of movies, particularly 
the musical extravaganzas, packed audiences into 
movie theaters, and now, famous Broadway actors 
journeyed west to sign film contracts, At about the 
same time, a young cartoonist, walt disney, began to 
achieve success with his animated films, which in 1928 
introduced Mickey Mouse to the world, Seven years 
later the first Technicolor feature, Becky Sharp, sig¬ 
naled the arrival of full-color movies. Scores of films 
made in the 1930s and 1940s have retained a wide au¬ 
dience through their frequent revivals in motion pic¬ 
ture theaters or via showings on television, Gone v/iik 
the Wind (1939), the Technicolor epic of the Old 
South, remains a Hollywood standby, its $77 million 
gross (1973) making it one of the most profitable 
movies ever produced. Numerous o ther films of Hol¬ 
lywood’s "golden age”—including Charles Chaplin’s 
City Lights (1931); Grand Hotel (1932), starring Greta 
Garbo; John Huston’s Treasure of the Sierra Madie 
(1948); and Joseph Mankiewicz’s All About Eve 
(1950), to name just a few—have retained audience 
interest. 

During the late 1940s the motion picture industry 
came under fire in Congress for allegedly harboring 
Communists and their sympathizers. In the resulting 
turmoil, numerous writers, directors and actors were 
blacklisted (see blacklisting), and could not obtain 
employment in Flollywood. Hardly had this issue 
begun to fade when the motion picture industry was 
faced with a massive threat to its very existence: tele¬ 
vision, which by the early 1950s was luring millions 
away from the movie theaters. At first the major stu¬ 
dios fought back, waging a last-ditch publicity cam^ 
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paign to entice patrons back to the theaters, It was a 
futile effort, for by the early 1960s television had 
claimed the lion’s share of the entertainment audience 
and the major studios first cut back their production 
schedules, then changed their methods of operation, 
becoming little more than packagers of both movies 
and situation comedies for the new medium. At the 
same time, independent producers became much 
more important—their relatively low-budget films 
that often bore antiestablishment messages finding a 
ready audience among the young. Typical of these 
“new wave” movies are The Graduate (1967) and Easy 
Rider {\%9)—the latter grossing some $18 million by 
1973 on an investment of only $400,000. For all its 
problems, the motion picture industry still attracts 
some 20 million Americans each week for whom the 
movies remain a prime source of entertainment. 

See Peter Cowie: Seventy Years of Cinema and Gerald 
jtlast: A Short History of the Movies, 

MOTLEY, John Lothrop {1814-187?) 

Diplomat, historian/ Expert on Dutch history/ 

U.S. minister to Austria, 1861-67; to Britain, 

1869-70 

While serving as secretary to the U.S, legation in St, 
Petersburg (now Leningrad) in 1841, Massachusetts- 
born (1814), HARVARD-educated John Lothrop Mot¬ 
ley became interested in the career of the city’s 
founder, Peter the Great. After returning home, he 
published (1845) a long article on the Russian czar, 
thus launching his career as a historian. From the 
early 1850s Motley lived mainly in Europe, where he 
began his study of Dutch history and in 1856 pub¬ 
lished his three-volume The Rise of the Dutch Re¬ 
public, soon translated into several languages. His 
four-volume History of the United Netherlands (1860- 
67) established him as a leading authority on Holland, 
a reputation buttressed by his Life and Death of John 
ofBarneveld(WA). During much of this period Mot¬ 
ley served as a U.S. diplomat, first as minister to Aus¬ 
tria (1861-67), then as minister to Britain (1869-70). 
He died in 1877. 

MOTON, Robert Russa {1867-1940) 

Negro educator/ President, Tuskegee Institute, 

1915-35/ Shifted school’s emphasisfrom trade to 

academic curriculum 

The son of former slaves, Robert Moton was born in 
poverty in Amelia Co,, Va,, in 1867. Taught to read by 
his mother, Moton entered Hampton Institute in 
1885; upon graduation (1890) he joined the faculty of 
that Negro school, where he remained until 1915. At 
that lime he succeeded his friend, booker t, 
WASHINGTON, as president of Tuskegee Institute, 
Under Moton’s guidance in the 1920s, Tuskegee 
gradually shifted its emphasis from a trade to an aca¬ 
demic curriculum. Ill health forced Moton’s retire¬ 
ment from Tuskegee in 1935, He died five years later. 


MOTT, Liicretia Coffin {1793-1880) 

Reformer and pioneer feminist/ Cosponsored 
Seneca Falls Convention for women’s rights, 
1848 

A tireless but good-humored reformer and pioneer in 
the struggle for women’s rights, Lucretia Coffin Mott 
was born at Nantucket, Mass. (1793), and educated at 
a QUAKER boarding school in upstate New York. She 
first became interested in women’s rights when she 
was appointed a teacher at the school and was paid 
only half what men were for doing the same work. She 
married a fellow teacher, James Mott, in 1811, and 
later became an “acknowledged minister” of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends and a leader of the liberal “Hicksite” 
branch of the Quaker faith. An early foe of slavery, 
she helped found the American Antislavery Society in 
1833, and after passage of the fugitive slave act of 
1850 she opened Roadside, the Mott home near 
Abington, Pa„ to runaway slaves, When, because of 
her sex, she was refused admission to the world anti¬ 
slavery convention in London in 1840, she became a 
determined feminist. In 1848 she and Elizabeth cady 
STANTON organized the senega falls convention, 
which marked the formal beginnings of the U.S, 
women’s rights movement. Lucretia Mott also 
championed a number of other causes, including 
temperance and peace. She died at Roadside in 
1880, 

See Dorothy Sterling: Lucretia Mott, Gentle Warrior. 

MOUNDS AND MOUND BUILDERS 

Elaborate earthworks, some more than 2000 
years old, found largely in Mississippi Valley/ 
Mound builders ancestors of modern American 
Indians/ Structures used as burial vaults, for¬ 
tresses and foundations for temples and dwellings 

As the first settlers moved inland from North Amer¬ 
ica’s Eastern Seaboard, they sometimes encountered 
great mounds of earth, obviously man-made, of vast 
proportions and in varied designs, from cones and 
pyramids to exotic representations of animal forms. 
Romantically inclined scholars once believed the 
mounds had been built by some mysterious lost race, 
but it is now generally thought that they were erected 
by the ancestors of the modern American Indians—a 
people who may have had a higher form of civiliza¬ 
tion than the largely nomadic tribes encountered by 
the first white settlers. Such mounds have been found 
in an area stretching from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico and far across the plains on either side of 
the Mississippi Valley, 

Most noted of the animal-form mounds is the Great 
Serpent Mound in present-day Ohio, an elaborate, 
coiled structure 1350 feet in length and five feet high, 
which probably served the threefold purpose of forti¬ 
fication, tribal totem and site for religious ceremonies, 
The largest known mound in the U.S., the Cahokia 
Mound near East St, Loiiis, Ill,, is a truncated pyramid 
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100 feet high with a base covering 17 acres. Like many 
larger mounds, Cahokia may once have served as the 
foundation for a complex of temples and dwellings, 
Smaller mounds, often used as combined burial vaults 
and building foundations, were still being occupied 
by Indian tribes a century after the time of Columbus. 
The last mound-building culture, the Natchez Indians 
of the lower Mississippi Valley, were still using 
mounds as temple and dwelling foundations when the 
French arrived at the end of the 17th century, but 
within the next 200 years their culture was virtually 
wiped out by encroaching white civilization. 

MOUNT, William Sidney (1807-1868) 

Painter/ Specialized in portraits, genre scenes 

William Mount’s lively paintings of rural scenes, with 
their evocations of a simple, carefree life, were much 
in demand in the mid- 19 th century, a time of increas¬ 
ing industrialization in the U.S. Born in Setauket, on 
Long Island, in 1807, Mount grew up on his grand¬ 
father’s farm. He lived briefly in New York City, 
working as a sign painter and studying (1826) at the 
National Academy of Design, Later Mount supported 
himself as a portrait painter, but his greatest success 
came with his exuberant, humorous scenes of country 
life. In Stony Brook, Long Island, where he lived from 
1836 until his death in 1868, Mount painted his best- 
known works-such as "Eel Spearing at Setauket” 
(1845) and two canvases now in New York City’s 
Metropolitan Museum, “Raffling for the Goose” and 
“Long Island Farmhouse.” One of the first American 
artists to depict the Negro with sympathy. Mount 
created what one critic has called “a visual folk 
poetry.” 

See Alfred Finkelstein: Painter of Rural America; 
William Sidney Mount. 

MOUNTAIN MEADOWS MASSACRE (1857) 

Slaughter of 120 California-bound emigrants by 

Indians and Mormons in Utah/ John D. Lee, 

leader of massacre, executed, 1877 

In September, 1857, a wagon train of 137 emigrants, 
bound for California from Arkansas, was attacked by 
a band of Paiute Indians, The settlers were encamped 
at Mountain Meadows, west of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
For three days they fought off their attackers, only to 
be lured from behind their wagon barricade by a 
MORMON elder, John D. Lee, who approached under 
a flag of truce and promised them safe conduct to a 
nearby settlement if they would go unarmed. Once in 
the open, the emigrants were treacherously set upon 
by a group of Indians and whites under Lee; all but 
17 children were killed. 

This bloody incident came at a time of intense fric¬ 
tion between Mormons and non-Mormons. Federal 
troops were then on their way to quash a virtual Mor¬ 
mon rebellion in Utah and oust brigham young as 
territorial governor, The massacre intensified anti- 


Mormon feeling, but despite numerous investiga¬ 
tions, only Lee and three of his Mormon associates 
were brought to trial, in 1875, All were convicted, and 
Lee was executed in 1877 at the site of the massacre. 

MOUNTAIN MEN 

Pioneer fur trappers/ First to explore Rocky 

Mountains/ Discovered South Pass, Great Salt 

Lake/ Became scouts and guides after fur trade 

declined, early 1840s 

The brief history of the mountain men—those hardy, 
boastful and casually violent fur trappers who made 
the uncharted rocky mountains their special prov¬ 
ince—is an inextricable part of the romance of the 
Old West. But the very daring of these men hastened 
the end of their era: the mountain passes, high plains 
and deserts they explored in .solitude would soon, 
thanks to them, become well-trodden wagon trails for 
settlers from the East. 

In the early day.s of the fur trade, the dominant 
Hudson’s bay company maintained permanent forts 
and trading posts in the wilderne,ss where Indians 
brought their pelts for barter. But in 1822 William 
Henry Ashley (then the lieutenant governor of Mis¬ 
souri) and his partner, Andrew Henry, a veteran of the 
fur trade, conceived a new scheme for opening the 
still-untouched fur country of the Rockies. Their 
ROCKY mountain FUR COMPANY established no per¬ 
manent trading posts. Instead they hired 100 young 
men to go up the Missouri from St. Louis and gather 
furs in the mountain wilderness, holding a rendezvous 
with Ashley once a year to exchange their skins for 
supplies and wages. This incredibly hazardous ven¬ 
ture worked, largely because the first three expedi¬ 
tions (1822-24), which Ashley accompanied, included 
such remarkable men as james bridger, thomas 

FITZPATRICK and JEDEDIAH STRONG SMITH, The expe¬ 
ditions also resulted in the discovery (1824) by Smith 
and Fitzpatrick of Wyoming’s south pass, a broad 
level corridor across the continental divide that 
became the major gateway to the West. In all the his¬ 
tory of the West, only the lewis and clark expI'DI- 
TioN played so significant a part. 

The lives of the mountain men were the stuff of 
folklore, ably abetted by their own tall tales, They 
were a self-reliant crew, spending years alone in the 
mountains, sometimes fighting the Indians and .some¬ 
times living among them, and trading where they 
wished. Once a year they interrupted their solitude at 
the annual trading rendezvous at Green River, Wyo„ 
and other meeting places in the West, where they ter- 
tered, wrestled and happily gambled and drank up a 
year’s wages in a few hours or days. Then with their 
new supplies for the fall hunt, they would vanish once 
more into the wilderness.. 

With the expeditions of John c, friImont (1842- 
46), who was guided by Fitzpatrick and kit carson, 
and the coming of the first wagon trains to oregon- 
also guided by mountain men-in the early 1840s, the 


old free life began to die out. Ironically, the end of 
their life as trappers and traders had been brought 
about by the fickle tastes of city dandies, who by 1840 
had abandoned beaver hats for tall silk ones, Beaver 
pelts, the staple of the fur trade, plummeted in value, 
and almost all of the mountain men gave up trapping 
forever. 

See Bernard De Voto: Across the Wide Missouri, 

MOUNT McKlNLEY NATIONAL PARK (see 
National Parks) 

MOUNT RANIER NATIONAL PARK (see 
National Parks) 

MOUNT VERNON 

Estate of George Washington, near Alexandria, 

Va. / Became national shrine, 1860 

An elegant Virginia plantation dominated by a gra¬ 
cious Georgian-style mansion perched on a scenic 
bluff overlooking the Potomac, Mount Vernon was 
the longtime home of george Washington. After 
inheriting the property from the estate of his half- 
brother Lawrence in 1752, Washington enlarged the 
mansion to its present two-and-a-lialf-story size in 
1784-85. He also supervised the construction of nu¬ 
merous outbuildings and directed the activities of 
some 200 slaves who worked the fields and main¬ 
tained the house. At Washington’s death in 1799, 
Mount Vernon comprised more than 8000 acres; the 
present size is 200 acres, Situated near Alexandria, Va., 
about 16miles from Washington,D.C., Mount Vernon 
has been a national shrine since 1860. 

MOUNT WILSON AND MOUNT PALOMAR 
OBSERVATORIES 

Mount Wilson, 100-in. reflecting telescope, com¬ 
pleted, 1917/ Mount Palomar, reflecting 

telescope, world’s largest, completed, 1948 

“Starlight is falling on every square mile of the Earth’s 
surface, and the best we can do is to gather up and 
concentrate the rays that strike an area 100 inches in 
diameter,” So wrote distinguished American astrono¬ 
mer George Ellery Hale in 1928, The effectiveness of 
a telescope, as Hale knew, depends on the diameter of 
its mirror or lens. At the time Hale wrote, the world’s 
largest telescope—a 100-inch reflecting (mirror) tele¬ 
scope—was at the Mount Wilson, Cal, observatory 
where Hale himself had once been director. He knew 
that this instrument, built in 1917, was good, but he 
did not think it was any longer good enough, He 
therefore persuaded the Rockefeller General Educa¬ 
tion Board, a philanthropic organization, to donate $6 
million to the California Institute of Technology for 
construction of a 200-inch reflecting' telescope at 
Mount Palomar, Cal, Construction of the giant tele¬ 
scope took 20 years and required the use of a multi¬ 
tude of engineering innovations. The 14,5-ton mirror, 


finished in 1947, has 36 individual support systems, 
and the entire telescope is so precisely balanced that 
its 500 tons can be set in motion by a mere one-twelfth 
horsepower motor. Dedicated on June 3, 1948, the 
Hale telescope (its official name) is used for investiga¬ 
tion of supernovae (stars that suddenly and greatly 
increase their brightness), the physical composition of 
stars and the mysteries of the expanding universe. In 
the early 1970s no telescope yet rivaled it in size, 

MUCKRAKERS 

Term coined by Theodore Roosevelt for journal¬ 
ists who exposed social abuses in early 20th cen¬ 
tury/ Muckraking articles published in such 
mass-circulation magazines as McClure’s, Cos¬ 
mopolitan, Everybody’s/ Gave impetus to re¬ 
forms of Progressive era 

The first decade of the 20th century was enlivened by 
a new form of journalistic enterprise dedicated to the 
relentless exposure of corruption in American society. 
The abuses uncovered touched on almost every facet 
of life: business combines, the predatory use of pri¬ 
vate wealth, municipal corruption, slum housing, vice, 
fraudulent advertising, food adulteration, child labor, 
stock manipulation and the irresponsible exploitation 
of natural resources. Opinions differ as to exactly 
when this journalistic inquisition began, but it hit 
flood tide about 1903 and continued almost unabated 
until 1912, The term "muckraking” was first applied 
to such exposes after a speech by President theodore 
ROOSEVELT in 1906, in which he agreed with many of 
the journalists’ charges of corruption but likened their 
sensational methods to the activities of a character in 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, who became so involved 
in shoveling filth with a “muckrake” that he never 
looked up. 

The muckrakers—unlike earlier journalists, who 
tended to focus more on the abuse than the culprit- 
named names and gave dates, places and raw details; 
no major libel suits were forthcoming to challenge 
their accuracy. The story that launched the muckrak¬ 
ing era, according to most historians, was Lincoln 
STEFFENS’ expos6 of municipal corruption in St, Louis 
(McClure’s Magazine, 1903), the first in a series of 
“Shame of the Cities” articles. This was followed by 
IDA M. tarbell’s “The History of the Standard Oil 
Company” (McClure’s, 1903), Thomas William Law¬ 
son’s “Frenzied Finance” (Everybody’s Magazine, 
1905-06), ray stannard baker’s "The Railroads on 
Trial” (McClure’s, 1906) and david graham Phillips’ 
“The Treason of the Senate” (Cosmopolitan, 1906). 
For the first time publishers were willing and able to 
spend the large sums necessary for this kind of in- 
depth reporting, primarily because it did wonders for 
pirculation. (McClure’s, one of the most successful 
muckraking journals, went from a circulation of 
130,000 in 1895 to almost half a million by 1907.) 

The magazine articles were accompanied by a 
stream of books portraying the corruption of society. 
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In 1906 UPTON SINCLAIR published The Jungle, a 
graphic account of revolting conditions in the Chicago 
stockyards; frank norris exposed frenzied specula¬ 
tion in The Ph (1903); and john spargo’s The Bitter 
Cry of the Children (1906) awakened many to the 
abuses of child labor, With lighter humor but equal 
bite, FINLEY PETER DUNNE Satirized American man¬ 
ners, morals and even the muckrakers themselves 
through the voice of “Mr. Dooley,” a fictitious Irish- 
American saloonkeeper who appeared in many arti¬ 
cles and books, 

Out of this barrage of abuse came certain concrete 
reforms: The Jungle helped bring aboutthe first of the 
PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACTS (1906), and Burton J, 
Hendricks’ The Story of Life Insurance contributed to 
the regulation of the great New York insurance com¬ 
panies during Charles evans hughes’ governorship 
(1907-10), But the greatest change the muckrakers 
wrought was in popular thought; they stimulated the 
mass demand for reform that made the accomplish¬ 
ments of the PROGRESSIVE era (1901-17) possible, By 
1912 the muckraking movement was largely played 
out—partly because journalists, made careless by 
success, had become more irresponsible in their re¬ 
porting, and partly because the public had grown 
weary of being deluged with such an overpowering 
list of abuses. Reformer-journalists gradually gave up 
center stage to reformer-politicians, particularly such 
men as george norris, Robert m, la follette, 

HIRAM JOHNSON, THEODORE ROOSEVELT and WOOD- 
ROW WILSON, 

See Louis Filler: Crusaders for American Liberalism, 

MUDD, Samuel Alexander [WJ-mS) 

Physician found guilty of complicity in assassi¬ 
nation of Abraham Lincoln, 1865/ Won pardon 

for helping to combat yellowfever in prison, 1869 

Convicted as an accomplice in the assassination of 
President abraham Lincoln, Dr, Samuel A, Mudd 
redeemed his reputation through heroic self-sacrifice 
while in Federal custody. Born in 1833, Mudd, a 
country doctor with strong Southern sympathies, was 
living near Bryantown, Md,, when, in the early morn¬ 
ing hours of April 15, 1865, assassin john wilkes 
BOOTH knocked on his door, Mudd sleepily set 
Booth’s broken leg and gave him a bed for the night, 
Whenhe heard of Lincoln’s death, Mudd reported the 
visit and was promptly arrested. Because Mudd had 
known Booth beforehand, the military commission 
that tried the conspirators did not believe his story 
that he had not recognized Booth wearing a false 
beard. With three other men, Mudd was sentenced to 
spend the rest of his life at Fort Jefferson, a dread 
prison on an island in the remote Dry Tortugas, off 
Key West, Fla, Yellow fever broke out there in 1868, 
decimating prisoners and soldiers alike, and when 
several doctors fell victim, Mudd volunteered to fight 
the epidemic. He improved sanitation and fearlessly 
nursed the sick and dying. Grateful officers of the fort 


then petitioned President ANDREW Johnson to par¬ 
don Mudd; Johnson did so in February, 1869, and the 
thin, pale physician returned to Maryland, where he 
practiced medicine until his death in 1883, 

MUGWUMPS 

Republican reformers who bolted party in 1884 

presidential elections 

After the Republican National Convention cho,se 
JAMES G. BLAINE as its presidential candidate in 1884, 
a group of the party’s Eastern reformers, led by carl 
schurz, President Charles w. eliot of Harvard and 
the Rev, henry ward beecher, bolted the parly and 
came out for Democratic candidate grover Cleve¬ 
land, The reformers opposed Blaine because of his 
dubious financial connections, (See MUU,HiAN 
LETTERS.) Editor E. L. GODKiN ouce Slimmed up the 
reform view with the oft-quoted comment that Blaine 
had “wallowed in spoils like a rhinoceros in an Afri¬ 
can pool,” Schurz and his followers were soon given 
the satirical nickname of “mugwumps”—originally 
mugciuoinp, an Algonquian Indian word meaning 
“chief” but applied in New England to .self-imporianl 
politicians. After Cleveland’s narrow victory over 
Blaine, credited in part to the reformers’ support, the 
word mugwump pa,ssed into the language; it later 
came to be applied to any independent politician. 

See Geoffrey Blodgett: Gentle Reformers. 

UmimUiD, Elijah (Elijah Poole) {1897- ) 

Black nationalist/ Leader of Black Muslim sect 

since mid-1930s/ Plis leadership challenged by 

late Malcolm X in 1960s 

The leader of the highly disciplined black musi,ims 
was born Elijah Poole in Sandensville, Ga„ in 1897. 
The son of former slaves, Poole had little formal 
schooling and left home at 16. In 1923 he moved to 
Detroit, living precariously by odd jobs until 1931, 
whenhe met and became an assistant to Wali Farad, 
founder of the Nation of Islam sect and later revered 
by the Black Muslims as the incarnation of Allah, 
Poole quickly became a leader in the movement 
which denounced Christianity as a tool of while su¬ 
premacy, By 1934 he had renounced his “slave master 
name,” adopted the surname of Muhammad and 
opened his Temple of Islam No, 2 in Chicago. By then 
Farad had mysteriously disappeared, and Muham¬ 
mad assumed leadership of the burgeoning Muslim 
movement, directing it from jail during a prison term 
(1942-46) imposed for urging his followers to resist 
the draft. With the help of his second in command, 
MALCOLM X, Muhammad commanded more than 
100,000 followers by the early 1960s, Although the 
sect was severely shaken by the ouster (1963) of Mal¬ 
colm X, who was assassinated two years later, and by 
factional strife that continued into the early 1970s, 
Elijah Muhammad remained the figure toward whom 
most Black Muslims looked as their rightful leader. 
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MOHLENBERG, Frederick Augustus Conrad 
(im-1801) 

Lutheran clergyman, politician/ Served in Con¬ 
tinental Congress, 1779-80, and U.S. Congress, 

1789-97 

The second son of Lutheran patriarch heinrich Mel¬ 
chior mDhlenberg, and brother of john peter Ga¬ 
briel mLhlenberg, Frederick Muhlenberg at first 
adopted his father’s calling but found his true voca¬ 
tion in politics. Born inTrappe, Pa., in 1750 and edu¬ 
cated in Germany, Mtlhlenberg was ordained a 
Lutheran minister in 1770, Although for the next nine 
years he served as a clergyman in New York and 
Pennsylvania, his increasing patriot sympathies led to 
his acceptance of an unexpired term in the conti¬ 
nental CONGRESS in 1779-80, He served in the Penn¬ 
sylvania House of Representatives (1780-83) and was 
president of the state convention called to ratify the 
Federal constitution in 1787. He was elected as a 
Federalist to the U.S, House of Representatives in 
1788, twice serving as Speaker during his four terms 
(1789-97). Two years before his death in 1801, Mtih- 
ienberg switched his political allegiance from the 
Federalists to the Republicans, (See democratic-re¬ 
publican party,) 

See P A. W Wallace; The Mtlhlenbergs of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, 

MUHLENBERG, Heinrich Melchior [Henry) 
[1711-1787) 

OrganUedLutheran Church in America/ Father 

of John Peter and Frederick Milhlenberg 

German-born (1711) Lutheran clergyman Heinrich 
Melchior (Henry) Muhlenberg came to America in 
1742 to minister to three isolated and faction-ridden 
Lutheran groups known as the United Congregations 
of Philadelphia, New Providence (now Trappe) and 
New Hanover, Pa, Soon after his arrival he skillfully 
headed off an incipient schism in the church and 
began his many visits to the scattered congregations of 
the Eastern Seaboard that made him a virtual leader 
of all Lutherans in Colonial America, 

By 1748 Muhlenberg had organized the first Lu¬ 
theran synod in America, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Ministeriiim of Pennsylvania. In 1762 he created a 
constitution for his United Congregations, which be¬ 
came the model for those adopted by most later Lu¬ 
theran groups. He also instituted the use of a common 
hymnal, built churches and schools, settled quarrels, 
obtained financial assistance from the mother church 
in Germany and continued to travel tirelessly be¬ 
tween the growing congregations until failing health 
and the disruption of the revolutionary WAR forced 
his partial retirement in 1776, 

Mflhlenberg died at his New Providence, Pa., home 
in 1787. Two of his surviving sons, Frederick and 
JOHN peter GABRIEL mOhlenberg, also distinguished 
themselves in service to their church and country. 


See William W. Sweet: The Story of Religion in 
America and R A, W. Wallace: The Mtlhlenbergs of 
Pennsylvania, 

MUHLENBERG, John Peter Gabriel [1746-1807) 

Clergyman, Revolutionary War officer, con¬ 
gressman/ Son of Lutheran patriarch Heinrich 

Muhlenberg 

John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg, eldest son of Lu¬ 
theran leader heinrich melchior mOhlenberg, dis¬ 
played a characteristic flair for the dramatic when he 
ended his farewell sermon to his Woodstock, Va., 
congregation one Sunday in 1775; Casting off his 
clerical gown, he revealed the uniform of a militia of¬ 
ficer, Impetuosity had been a part of Muhlenberg’s 
character since his childhood days in New Provi¬ 
dence (now Trappe), Pa., where he was born in 1746, 
Sent to Germany in 1763 for study, he quickly bolted 
a job as a grocer’s apprentice and joined a German 
army regiment. He was discharged in 1767 and en¬ 
tered the ministry, serving first as his father’s assistant 
and later (1771) as pastor of a German Lutheran 
church in Woodstock, Va, In order to enjoy the privi¬ 
leges of the established Anglican Church (see episco¬ 
pal CHURCH, Protestant) in Virginia, Muhlenberg 
was ordained an Episcopal minister in 1772 and thus 
acquired the somewhat unusual status of a Luthero- 
Episcopalian, During his revolutionary war career 
as a militia officer, Muhlenberg distinguished himself 
at Brandywine, Monmouth, Stony Point and York- 
town; he left the war as a brevet major general and 
settled in Pennsylvania, There he soon entered poli¬ 
tics, Elected to the state’s Supreme Executive Council 
(1784), he served as vice president of Pennsylvania 
(1785-88) under benjamin franklin and also served 
three terms in the U.S. Congre,ss (1789-91; 1793-95; 
1799-1801). He died in 1807, 

See Edward W Hooker: The Fighting Parson of the 
American Revolution, a Biography of Peter Mdhlen- 
berg, 

MVl% John [1838-1914) 

Naturalist, explorer, author/ Instrumental in 

creating the National Forest system, 1891 

Born in Scotland in 1838 and raised for part of his 
boyhood in Wisconsin, where he had emigrated with 
his father in 1849, John Muir had little formal educa¬ 
tion as a child. But because of his voracious reading 
he was able to attend the University of Wisconsin in 
his early twenties. Originally, Muir hoped to be an 
inventor, but an industrial accident in 1867, wliich 
damaged one of his eyes, caused him to foresake the 
workbench for nature. That year he made a 1000-mile 
trek to the Gulf of Mexico, and in 1868 he emigrated 
to California and spent much of the 1870s wandering 
through Yosemite, studying its wildlife, its plants, its 
geological formations. During the next decade Muir 
engaged in horticulture in California, an activity that 
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made him sufficiently wealthy so that he could spend 
most of the rest of his life exploring, studying and 
writing. He discovered glaciers in the Sierra Nevada 
and in Alaska, including one that bears his name, and 
several magazine articles he wrote helped induce 
Congress to establish Yosemite National Park (1890) 
and authorize the creation of National Forest reserves 
(1891), Muir’s activities in behalf of conservation 
greatly influenced President Theodore ROOspELT to 
set aside more lands for conservation. Muir wrote 
many books on nature before his death in 1914. 

See Herbert F. Smith; John Muir, 

MULLER, Hermann Joseph {1890-1967) 

Geneticist/ Achieved artificial mutations in fruit 
flies with X rays/ Won Nobel Prize, 1946 

While still a graduate student, New York City-born 
(1890) Hermann Joseph Muller worked closely with 
Columbia University’s pioneer geneticist thomas 
HUNT MORGAN, with whom he collaborated on the 
landmark study The Mechanism of Mendelian Hered¬ 
ity (1915). Later, while teaching at the University of 
Texas during the 1920s, Muller demonstrated that ge¬ 
netic mutations could be produced in fruit flies by ex¬ 
posing them to X-ray bombardment. For this he was 
awarded a Nobel Prize in 1946, After teaching in 
Moscow from 1933 to 1937, Muller returned to the 
West, a critic of Soviet genetic theories. He did re¬ 
search and taught at Amherst College, 1940-45, and 
at Indiana University from 1945 until his death in 
1967. A controversial figure, Muller in his last years 
advocated that sperm reserves, drawn from outstand¬ 
ing figures, be used in a program of artificial insemi¬ 
nation to improve man’s genetic characteristics, 

MULLER V. OREGON (1908) 

Supreme Court upheld Oregon statute setting 
maximum hours for women workers/ Estab¬ 
lished principle that sociological, psychological, 
economic data constituted valid evidence before 
the court 

In LOCHNER V. NEW YORK (1905), the U, S. SUPREME 
COURT struck down a state law setting maximum 
hours for bakery workers; it called the law “unrea¬ 
sonable, unnecessary and arbitrary,’’ in part because 
it was “common knowledge” , that baking was a 
healthy occupation. Three years later, a Portland, 
Ore., laundry owner named Curt Muller was found 
guilty of violating a state statute that forbade an em¬ 
ployer from requiring women employees to work 
more than 10 hours a day. He fought his conviction all 
the way to the U,S, Supreme Court, pointing to the 
Lochner case precedent and arguing further that the 
disputed law damaged his business without “due 
process of law,” The state of Oregon was represented 
by attorney LOUIS D. brandeis, who shrewdly fixed 
upon the Lochner decision’s emphasis on the alleged 
healthiness of baking and on Justice john marshall 


HARLAN’S dissenting opinion disputing that view, He 
presented a 102-page brief, only two pages of which 
were devoted to legal niceties; the rest was a compen¬ 
dium of historical, medical, psychological and eco¬ 
nomic data showing the ill effects of overwork on 
women, This “Brandeis brief” was original in its em¬ 
phasis on nonlegal considerations, but it worked. The 
court upheld the Oregon statute, establishing two 
important precedents; It declared that special cir¬ 
cumstances could justify a stale’s use of its P 0 Lrc:E 
POWER in areas otherwise not covered by legal prece¬ 
dents, and it admitted nonlegal data as evidence, 
SeeAlpheus T Mason: Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life. 

MULLIGAN LETTERS 

Implicated Republican Congressman James (I 

Blaine in unethical acts of favoritism/ Revealed, 

1876 

During an 1876 congre.ssional Investigation of the 
Little Rock & Fort Smith Railroad, a .series of letters 
came to light implicating former House Speaker 
JAMES G. BLAINE, Republican of Maine, in financial 
scandal. The correspondence indicated that Blaine 
had used his influence to secure a land grant for the 
line, from which he received financial favors, Known 
as the Mulligan Letters, because their existence was 
revealed by a bookkeeper named James Mulligan, the 
papers were used by Blaine’s opponents in their suc¬ 
cessful efforts to deny him his parly’s presidential 
nomination in both 1876 and 1880, The correspon¬ 
dence also contributed to Blaine’s defeat for the Pres¬ 
idency in 1884 by Democrat grover Cleveland. 

See Davids. Muzzey: James G, Blaine. 

MUmOW, Lewis {1895- ) 

Urban and regional planner, historian, critic, 

teacher/ Author, Sticks and Slones, 1924; The 

Culture of Cities, 1938; The City in History, 

1961 

Renowned for his many books on urban and regional 
planning-including Technics and Civilization (1934), 
The Culture of Cities (1938) and The City in History 
(1961)~-Lewis Mumford has had a profound impact 
on a variety of fields ranging from architecture to pol¬ 
itics, from history to literary criticism. Born in Flu.sli- 
ing. New York, in 1895, Mumford attended several 
colleges but never earned a degree, Determined to 
pursue a literary career, he at first supported himself 
by writing magazine articles on a variety of subjects. 
His first book, The Story of Utopias {1922) surveyed 
man’s efforts to achieve perfect societies. His next 
work. Sticks and Stones (1924) e.stablished him as an 
authority on architecture, while his 1929 biography, 
Herman Melville, gave him a reputation as a literary 
critic of deep psychological insight. By the 1970s 
Mumford had written 20 books, taught at several 
universities and served (1962-65) as president of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS (see City 
Governments] 

MUNITIONS INDUSTRY 

Early Colonial guns often locally made/ Fron¬ 
tier sharpshooters proved effectiveness of “long 
rifle” in Revolution/ Mass production of muni¬ 
tions and development of rifled muskets and ar¬ 
tillery, breechloading small arms and automatic 
weapons spurred by Civil War/ 1930s Nye Com¬ 
mittee investigation into WW. ! munitions 
profiteering encouraged isolationism/ US. be¬ 
came “arsenal of democracy” in W.W. II, devel¬ 
oped nuclear weapons/ Thermonuclear missiles 
developed after Korean War 

In early Colonial days most American weapons were 
either brought over from Britain and continental Eu¬ 
rope or manufactured by gunsmiths working in small 
village shops. Many Colonists cast their own bullets, 
and gunpowder was made in a number of small mills. 
By the mid- 1700s nearly every American farmer and 
woodsman owned a flintlock musket or the far more 
reliable Kentucky long rifle—usually made in Penn¬ 
sylvania by immigrant Swiss and German gun¬ 
smiths—a weapon that proved its deadly accuracy in 
the revolutionary WAR. 

In 1794 President george Washington selected 
Harpers Ferry, Va. (now W.Va,), and Springfield, 
Mass,, as sites for the first national arsenals. Their 
total production in 1798 was about 3000 muskets each, 
supplemented by the output of private armorers— 
including eli whitney, who in 1800 patented a man¬ 
ufacturing method based on the use of standardized, 
interchangeable parts. The gunpowder industry was 
led by the du font family, who established the na¬ 
tion’s first major powder mill near Wilmington, Del, 
in 1802, In the 1830s Henry Deringer of Philadelphia 
introduced his famous compact pistol, and in 1836 a 
Hartford, Conn,, engineer, samuel colt, patented a 
new revolving-breech “six-shooter,” which was 
widely used by the U.S, Army in the Seminole and 
MEXICAN WARS and became the stuff of legend in the 
hands of Western gunfighters, 

Colt’s'firm had become one of the world’s largest 
munitions makers by the time of the civil war. The 
North’s massive industrial capacity soon became ap¬ 
parent: Even though the destruction of the Harpers 
Feriy armory in john brown’s raid had put an enor¬ 
mous strain on the Springfield works, the latter man¬ 
aged to produce 200,000 rifled muskets in the second 
year of the war (out of a total Union production of 
700,000 for that year), The total issue to the Union 
armies in the war included more than four million 
rilled muskets and almost 8000 cannon, and the 
Union ended the war with large reserves of ordnance, 
Among the new inventions of the period were the 
Spencer and the Sharps repeating carbines, the 
Springfield single-shot breechloading rifle, the Win¬ 
chester repeater (1865) and the multiple-tiring gat- 


ling gun (1862)—precursor of the recoil-operated 
machine gun invented in 1884 by H, S. Maxim. (See 
maxim family,) 

Both the Civil War and the Spanish-American war 
clarified the imperative need for standard-caliber 
firearms, and in 1903 munitions manufacture was 
greatly simplified with the invention of the .30-caliber 
clip-loading Springfield rifle, which was promptly 
adopted by the services. During the next decade so¬ 
phisticated breechloading artillery was developed, 
and world war i saw the first large-scale use of ma¬ 
chine guns, tanks, motorized transport and the horror 
of poison gases-aliof which took a fearsome toll in 
the prolonged trench warfare of that conflict. U.S. 
production of heavy munitions during the war never 
met the demand, though the output of small arms, 
machine guns and ammunition was more than ade¬ 
quate, Long after the fighting ended the U.S, Senate 
Munitions Inquiry (see nye committee) unearthed 
much evidence of war profiteering in the industry. 
The investigation and its exposes strengthened public 
support for the neutrality laws (1935-39), which 
prohibited sales of arms to belligerent nations. But 
WORLD WAR II brought the transformation of the U.S, 
into the “arsenal of democracy,” with virtually every 
American industry eventually engaged in some way 
with the war effort. By the end of the conflict the U.S, 
had produced some 300,000 airplanes, 86,000 tanks, 
71,000 new naval ships and 55 million tons of mer¬ 
chant shipping. Development of nuclear weapons 
began with the top-secret Manhattan project of 
World War II and its awesome aftermath. (See 

HIROSHIMA, BOMBING OF.) 

Intensive development of nuclear missile systems 
followed the Korean war, beginning in 1953 with the 
introduction of both the U.S. Army’s Nike missile and 
the Air Force’s Matador, Five years later the first 
Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile (ICBM) 
was fired, and the Navy tested its first Polaris missile, 
designed to be fired from a submarine. 

While the Vietnam war necessitated increased 
manufacture of tactical weapons, development and 
deployment of strategic weapons continued. In 1971 
alone the U.S, spent some $75 billion on defense, ,and 
spending in the munitions industry continued to serve 
as a major channel for the infusion of Government 
funds into the economy. 

See B. Crowell and R. Wilson: The Armies of Indus- 


MUNITIONS INVESTIGAHON {sec Nye | 

Committee) | 

MUNN V, ILLINOIS {1877) , 

Supreme Court decision upholding concept of 
public regulation of certain private industries 

In response to pressure from the National Grange (see 
grange, national), the Illinois legislature, in 1870, 
passed a series of measures designed to protect 
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farmers from exploitation by railroads and grain 
storage houses, The laws, “establishing reasonable 
maximum rates” for the storing and transporting of 
farm products, were vigorously protested by the 
businesses brought under state regulation. In 1872 the 
storage firm of Munn and Cott was found guilty of 
violating the maximum-rate laws, and five years later 
the case reached the Supreme Court on appeal, The 
firm’s lawyers argued that the Illinois measure vio¬ 
lated the 5th and 14th constitutional amendments 
by confiscating private property without due process 
of law, This view was struck down by the court ma¬ 
jority, with Chief Justice morrison remick waite 
holding that because the storage Ihcilities were de¬ 
voted to public use their rates were subject to public 
regulation. Although beginning in 1890 the court 
sharply limited state powers over business, the con¬ 
cept of public regulation of private enterprise enunci¬ 
ated in Munn a Illinois influenced Congress to pass 
Federal legislation regulating business, 

MUNSEY, Frank Andrew {1854-1925) 

Publisher of Munsey’s Magazine, 1889-19251 

Built newspaper chain, left bulk of fortune to 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

As publisher of Munse/s Magazine, America’s best¬ 
selling turn-of-the-century mass periodical, Frank A, 
Munsey sought to bring “pictures and art and good 
cheer and human interest” to the millions. That bland 
editorial mix, which eschewed controversial issues, 
was to make Munsey many times a millionaire. Born 
at Mercer, Me, (1854), Munsey came to New York in 
1882 with only $40 in his pocket and a fierce desire to 
succeed. A born promoter with no time for marriage 
or leisure interests, he first launched a successful chil¬ 
dren’s magazine and then, in 1889, established Mw- 
sefs Weekly. It became a monthly two years later and 
at a newsstand price of a dime was selling 650,000 
copies an issue by 1900. Five years later Munsey was 
making more than $1 million a year as owner of a 
grocery chain, banks, hotels, six more magazines and 
a growing number of big-city newspapers, many of 
which he eventually merged into larger papers or 
eliminated. It was this strictly businesslike attitude to¬ 
ward the press that prompted the newspaperman 
william ALLEN WHITE to write of Munsey that he 
“contributed to the journalism of his day the talent 
of a meat-packer, the morals of a money-changer and 
the manners of an undertaker,” Munsey died at New 
York City in 1925, leaving the bulk of his assets, al¬ 
most $20 million, to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
See Frank L Mott: American Journalism, 

MUNSTERBERG, Hugo (1868-1916) 

Prussian-born psychologist/ Headed psychology 

laboratory at Harvard, 1892-1916 

A pioneer in applied psychology, Prussian-born 
(1863) and educated Hugo Mtinsterberg was well 


known within academic circles when william jame,s 
Invited him to the U,S, in 1892 to teach at Harvard. 
Although the assignment was .supposed to be tempo¬ 
rary, Mtinsterberg remained at Harvard for the rcslof 
his life, teaching psychology and philosophy and 
heading the university’s psychology laboratory until 
his death in 1916. Both in the laboratory and in the 
clas,sroom, he was among the first to stre.ss practical 
applications for psychology in such diverse fields as 
industry, sociology, medicine and teaching, and 
through his writings and many business contacts, he 
did much to popularize the new discipline, As a re¬ 
searcher Mtinsterberg did pioneer studies on human 
motor responses, his work helping to establish the he- 
haviorist school of psychology. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: Three Centuries of Har¬ 
vard, 

Frank (189(1-1949) 

Public official, jurist/ Governor of Mick, 

1987-89/ U.S. Supreme Court justice, 1940-49 

The devout Irish-American parents of Michigan-born 
(1890) Frank Murphy hoped that he would become a 
member of the Roman Catholic clergy. Instead, he 
entered what he called the “social priesthood.” An ar¬ 
dent liberal, Murphy foreshadowed President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL programs when, 
as mayor of Detroit (1930'-33), he initiated a massive 
relief program for thousands of automobile workers 
made jobless by the closing of their plants. Educated 
at the University of Michigan, Murphy, a lawyer, 
served as an assistant U.S, attorney and as a judge in 
Detroit’s municipal courts before being elected the 
city’s mayor. He resigned to become governor-general 
(and later U.S, high commissioner) of the Philippine 
ISLANDS (1933-36). Elected governor of Michigan as 
a Democrat in 1936, Murphy achieved national 
prominence by refusing, in 1937, to forcibly evict 
United Automobile Workers from the General 
Motors plants in Flint, where they were engaged in a 
sit-down strike. Murphy’s sympathies were with the 
workers, and his stand helped the union win recogni¬ 
tion but co.st him reelection in 1938. In 1939 President 
Roosevelt made him U.S. Attorney General and the 
next year appointed him associate justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, on which Murphy served until his 
death in 1949. 

mmMYJhilip (1886-1952) 

Scottish-born labor leader/ Vice pmideni, 

United Mine Workers, 1920-42/ Organizer and 

president, United Steelworkers, 1942-52/ Presi¬ 
dent, CIO, 1940-52 

A coal miner at 10, Scotland-born (1886) Philip Mur¬ 
ray came to the U.S, with his family in 1902 at age 16, 
He found work in the mines near Pittsburgh, but was 
fired and evicted from his company-owned home 
after a bitter dispute with a mine foreman in 1904, In 


protest against Murray’s dismissal, 600 miners struck 
and formed a local of the United Mine Workers 
(UMW), electing Murray their president. He proved 
a skilled negotiator and by 1920 was vice president of 
the national UMW. With the union’s fiery president, 
JOHN L. LEWIS, Murray helped form the Committee of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO), which split from the 
craft-oriented American federation of labor and 
was formally organized as the congress of indus¬ 
trial organizations in 1938, Murray himself as¬ 
sumed the critical responsibility for organizing the 
United Steelworkers and became the union’s first 
president (1942-52). 

In 1940, after having lent his prestige to the unsuc¬ 
cessful presidential candidacy of wendell willkie, 
Lewis abruptly quit as pre,sident of the CIO; he was 
succeeded by Murray, a firm franklin d. roosevelt 
supporter, When Lewis withdrew the UMW from the 
CIO in 1942, he also ousted Murray from the mine 
workers’ vice presidency, but Murray remained head 
of both the CIO and the steelworkers until his death 
in 1952. As such he supported the Government’s eco¬ 
nomic policies in world WAR II and guided the CIO 
through a turbulent postwar period of strikes, purges 
of Communist unions and the bitter fight against the 
passage of the taft-hartley act of 1947, which 
Murray described as a “strait jacket for labor,” 

MURRELL, John A. (1804-c. 1844) 

Led outlaw gang before Civil War/ He special¬ 
ized in kidnapping and reselling slaves 

According to outlaw John Murrell’s own account, his 
mother “learnt me and all her children to steal as soon 
as we could walk,” Murrell, who was born in Tennes¬ 
see in 1804, proved an apt pupil. By the time he was 
22 lie had several convictions for “riot,” gaming and 
horse stealing. But it was as a pioneer in organized 
crime that he made his true mark, About 1826 he re¬ 
cruited a gang of outlaws, and for the next eight years 
they pillaged their way across Tennessee, Georgia and 
Louisiana, establishing a network of local agents 
along the way to “fence” .stolen horses, money and 
Negro slaves. Kidnapping slaves was Murrell’s cyni¬ 
cal specialty. He enticed them from owners on prom¬ 
ises of freedom, resold them elsewhere and abducted 
them again, often killing them when their faces be¬ 
came too well known. Murrell was captured in 1834 
by Virgil A. Stewart, a lawman who had infiltrated his 
gang, and sentenced to 10 years for stealing slaves, He 
died of consumption shortly after his release from 
prison in 1844. 

See Robert Coates: The Outlaw Years. 

M\]M.lElA,Joaquin(c. 1882-1858) 

California bandit during gold rush days/ His 

head exhibited after he was ambushed, 1858 

Joaquin Murrieta, a Mexican-born (c, 1832) desper¬ 
ado who cut a swath of terror through California 


during the hectic years of the gold rush, turned to 
crime partly out of hatred for the Americans who had 
recently won California in the Mexican war (1846- 
48). According to most accounts Murrieta arrived in 
California about 1849 when American prejudice 
against rival Mexican gold claimants was running 
high. In 1850 he was reportedly run ofif several gold 
claims and flogged for alleged horse stealing. Swear¬ 
ing vengeance against all Americans, he gathered a 
band of outlaws and went on a two-year rampage, 
robbing, murdering and spreading general havoc. In 
early 1853 a desperate California legislature author¬ 
ized the creation of a special company of mounted 
rangers to hunt Murrieta down, and in July they sur¬ 
prised his band near Tulare Lake. Murrieta and sev¬ 
eral other outlaws were killed. The bandit chief’s 
head was cut oft’, preserved in alcohol and exhibited 
around the state for several years thereafter, 

See Walter N. Burns: The Robin Hood of El 
Dorado. 

MURROW, Edward Roscoe (1908-1965) 

Radio and television broadcaster/ Produced 
'"See It How," 1951-58; "Person to Person," 
1958-61 

Edward R, Murrow went after his first big story in 
1938 when he was in Poland to record an educational 
program for Columbia Broadcasting System (CBS) 
radio. When he learned the Nazis were about to oc¬ 
cupy Austria, he hastily chartered a plane and arrived 
in Vienna in time to describe on the air the German 
march into the city. Born in Greensboro, N.C., in 
1908, Murrow graduated from Washington State Col¬ 
lege in 1930 and began working for CBS in 1935. Sent 
to London in 1937 to head the CBS European bureau, 
he hired and trained a distinguished corps of corre¬ 
spondents that included William L. Shirer and Eric 
Sevareid. During the world war ii London blitz, 
Murrow’s news broadcasts, beginning with the dra¬ 
matic “This—is London,” brought the war home to 
millions of American listeners. 

Murrow devised the acclaimed television news 
summary “See It Now” (195 l-58)~which included a 
daring 1954 attack on the controversial tactics of anti¬ 
communist firebrand Sen. Joseph r. McCarthy, then 
at the height of his power, Murrow was also the crea¬ 
tor of the even more popular “Person to Person” 
(1953-61). He served as director of the U.S, Informa¬ 
tion Agency from 1961 to 1964. Murrow died of lung 
cancer in 1965. 

MUSCLE SHOALS, ALABAMA 

Originally unnavigable stretch of rapids in Ten¬ 
nessee River in Ala./ Became nucleus for devel¬ 
opment of Tennessee River basin by Tennessee 
Valley Authority, 1983 

Once an unnavigable series of rapids oh the Teimes- 
see River in northwest Alabama where the river 
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dropped more than 130 feet in 37 miles, Muscle 
Shoals became the nucleus for the development of the 
Tennessee River basin by the Tennessee valley au¬ 
thority (TVA) in 1933, 

But the area was of interest to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment long before TVA was ever thought of, Under 
GEORGE w, GOETHALS the U,S, Army Engineers com¬ 
pleted a canal around the shoals in 1890, and in 1917 
President woodrow wilson selected the site for a 
Government-owned dam and nitrate plant for the 
munitions industry. At the end of world war i the 
plant was abandoned, but work on the Government 
dam continued, Meanwhile the Muscle Shoals instal¬ 
lation was becoming the object of a political tug-of- 
war, In 1921 the Government offered the plant lor 
sale or lease to private enterprise but encountered 
firm opposition from Sen, george w. norris, who 
had envisioned a plan for developing the entire river 
valley under an autonomous Government agency. 
The Government’s Wilson Dam was completed in 
1925 and, after two Norris bills were vetoed by Repub¬ 
lican Presidents, a third, comprehensive Norris act 
setting up the TVA, with the Muscle Shoals works an 
integral part of it, was signed by Democratic President 
franklin d, ROOSEVELT in 1933, In 1936, with the 
completion of Wheeler Dam, which submerged the 
shoals, the area became a center for the development 
of phosphate and nitrate fertilizers and animal foods, 

MUSEUM OF MODERN ART (itQ Museums) 

MUSEUMS 

America’s first public museum founded in 
Charleston, S,C., 1773/ Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts founded, 1805/ P. T Barnum’s 
museum opened in New York City, 1842/ Smith¬ 
sonian Institution, 1846/ American Museum of 
Natural History, 1869/ Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts and Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
City, 1870/ Philadelphia Museum of Art, 1875/ 
Museum of Modern Art, 1929, Whitney Museum, 
1930, and Guggenheim Museum, 1937, founded 
in New York City to. collect contemporary art/ 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C, 1937 

The earliest American museums often exhibited a 
hodgepodge collection of scientific and historical cur¬ 
iosities, native art and copies of well-known Euro¬ 
pean works. The first official public'museum in the 
Colonies was founded in Charleston, S,C,, in 1773 to 
house a natural history survey of the Colony. Since 
then, according to the American Association of Mu¬ 
seums, more than 1300 museums of every description 
have been founded in the U.S, and Canada. 

For some 50 years following the Revolution, 
CHARLES WILLSON peale’s museum in Philadelphia 
(opened 1785) was the best known and most visited in 
the nation. His collection included scientific and his¬ 
torical exhibits and his own portraits of famous 
Americans, Peale’s technique of conducting the pub¬ 


lic on a guided tour of the exhibits was the first Amer¬ 
ican innovation in museum work, anticipating the 
present-day use of trained volunteer guides and 
“audio tours” with cassette tapes and headphones. 

The 1805 founding of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia gave America its first 
true art museum. Opened the next year with a show 
of ROBERT FULTON’S Collection of paintings (including 
works by benjamin west) and plaster casts of famous 
European statues, the academy soon became a lead¬ 
ing center for the display of American art, with the 
holding of annual .shows by U.S, painters from 1811 
to 1969. 

The element of showmanship was introduced to 
museum work with the opening of p. t, barnum’s 
American Museum in New York City (1842). This 
“magnificent establi.shment” blended conventional 
natural history displays with freak shows, rare ani¬ 
mals, skits, band music and assorted circus-style 
humbug. In the mid-19th century American mu¬ 
seums rivaling the great European collections began 
to appear, and a clear-cut di.stinction was finally made 
between science and art museums. In 1846 Congress 
established the Smithsonian institution in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C, And in 1859, under the leadership of 
Harvard naturalist jean louis agassiz, the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology was founded in Cambridge, 
Mass, The American Museum of Natural History was 
founded in New York City in 1869 and opened on its 
present site eight years later, adding the Hayden 
Planetarium in 193i The museum is best known for 
■ its dinosaur collections and habitat groups. 

Meanwhile, a century of general indifference to the 
fine arts was brought to a close by the appearance of 
five major art collections: The acquisition of the james 
j, JARVES collection by the Yale University Art Gal¬ 
lery, 1864-71; the founding of the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington, D.C., in 1869; the founding in 1870 of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the metropoli¬ 
tan MUSEUM OF art in New York City, the latter with 
Important funding by j. pierpont Morgan, Benjamin 
Altman and others; and finally the establishment of 
the Philadelphia Museum of Art in 1875. 

In the cynical view of many contemporary critics, 
these museums were all being conjured out of thin air. 
The critics felt that America possessed neither the ar¬ 
tistic traditions nor the princely connoi.sseurs to sup¬ 
port such institutions. But over the next 100 years 
American captains of industry were to prove as la visit 
and generous as any group of collector-patrons ever 
seen in Europe, richly endowing dozens of important 
art museums acro.ss the country, Among them were 
the Cincinnati Art Museum (1869); the Gly Art Mu¬ 
seum in St. Louis (1879); the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum in Cambridge, Mass. (1895); the Los An¬ 
geles County Museum of Art (1910); the Cleveland 
Museum of Art (1913)—and, most impressive of all, 
the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C, 
created by Congress in 1937 at the instigation of an- 
DREWMELLON, 


Guiding virtually all of the important millionaire 
collectors were two outstanding connoisseurs: 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON, professoT of fine arts at Har¬ 
vard from 1873 to 1897, and his student Bernard 
BEREN.SON, Both shared the enthusiasm of Europeans 
for the old Italian and Dutch masters and transmitted 
it to America through their collector friends, Their 
achievement remains permanently enshrined in the 
Isabella Stuart Gardner collection in Boston, opened 
as a museum in 1903 and filled with paintings recom¬ 
mended by Norton and Berenson. 

The introduction of avant-garde art to American 
audiences in the New York armory show ( 1,91 3) her¬ 
alded the birth of a new type of museum. The Mu¬ 
seum of Modern Art (1929), the William Dwight 
Whitney Museum (1930) and the Solomon R. Gug¬ 
genheim Museum (1937), all in New York City, took 
a new and controversial role by collecting the works 
of contemporaiy artists, These museums helped es¬ 
tablish New York as a world center of modernism. 

The great U.S. museums today have almost literally 
begun to burst out of their walls from the sheer quan¬ 
tity of their materials, Recent trends therefore have 
included decentralization, traveling collections and 
“outreach” programs of all kinds—the “museum 
without walls,” as this concept has been called. In ad¬ 
dition financial support for museums at all levels of 
government has greatly increased, especially since the 
start of the National Endowments programs during 
the 1960s. 

See Herbert and Marjorie Katz: Museum Adventures. 

MUSIC 

From Colonial times until 20th century, Ameri- 
■ can music was dominated by European-trained 
artists and European traditions/ First music so¬ 
ciety in America founded, Charleston, S.C., 
1761/ Oldest U.S. symphony orchestra, New 
York Philharmonic, est., 1842/ First conserva¬ 
tories founded in Baltimore and Chicago, 1857/ 
New England Conservatory est. in Boston, 1867/ 
Jazz became influence on classical composers, 
1920s/ Recent years have .teen rise of electronic 
and other experimental composing 

“This favorite passion of my soul” is how thomas 
JEFFERSON once referred to music, Another of the 
Founding Fathers, Francis Hopkinson (1737'-1791), a 
signer of the declaration of independence, was 
one of the nation’s first composers, His oratorio, The 
Temple of Minerva (1781), was first performed before 
Washington and other American leaders, together 
with the minister of France, to celebrate the French- 
American alliance. 

By this time there were already many well-to-do 
music lovers in cities such as Charleston (where 
America’s first musical organization, the St, Cecilia 
Society, was founded in 1761), New York and Boston, 
This growing elite had been thriving on, European 
vocal and instrumental music for years; But music in 


the grand tradition could not really develop without 
new composers and performers, conservatories, mu¬ 
sical societies, concert halls, opera houses, music 
critics and publishers and makers of instruments-not 
to speak of the patronage of large audiences whose 
pleasure was the ultimate reason for it all. Most of 
these existed in a modest way by 1800. The first 
American piano was built in Philadelphia in 1775, 
and by the 1790s there were also manufacturers in 
New York and Boston. Another pioneer composer, 
WILLIAM billings, founded (1786) the Stoughton 
Musical Society in Stoughton, Mass., soon to be fol¬ 
lowed by others, of which the best known remains the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Boston (1815), The 
same era witnessed an increasing number of operatic 
productions in the theaters of a half dozen cities. (See 

OPERA.) 

Royal and aristocratic patronage were of course 
nonexistent (and Government support unthinkable) 
in the musical America of 1800, Enthusiastic support 
was, however, forthcoming from the rising middle 
class. Subscriptions were organized and more socie¬ 
ties founded, America absorbed successive waves of 
musical immigrants, listened to touring European 
artists and sent her youth to learn from the best 
teachers in France and Germany. The first American 
virtuoso, Louis Gottschalk (1829-1869), made his de¬ 
but in Paris in 1844 and (as a composer) was first to 
introduce Latin and black sounds into European-style 
music, The mid-19tli century witnessed the birth of 
American music criticism in the writings of John S. 
Dwight (1813-1893), founder of the Journal of Music 
(1852), and of William H. Fry (1813-1864) in the New 
York TYibune. By then the New York Philharmonic 
Symphony (est,, 1842), oldest of symphony orches¬ 
tras in the U.S, and third oldest in the world, had 
been active for almost a decade. 

By the second half of the 19th century new strains 
of native music could be heard on every side: tunes 
from MINSTREL SHOWS, popular songs by Stephen 
foster, SPIRITUALS and other gospel music, in addi¬ 
tion to the sounds of marching bands and of country 
music in which older English, Scottish and Irish folk 
traditions were blended. The mixture was far too rich 
to be immediately assimilated by America’s serious 
musicians—they still wanted more solid formal train¬ 
ing of the type only a conservatory can provide, 

The first U.S. conservatories got under way during 
the Civil War period, The Peabody Institute in Balti¬ 
more and the Chicago Conservatory were both 
founded in 1857 but long delayed in opening because 
of the war. The conservatory at oberlin college 
(1865) is thus the oldest, while the New England Con¬ 
servatory (1867) in, Boston soon became and to this 
day remains one of the most important in America. 
The faculty now counts a score of practicing compos- 
ers-among them its, president, the noted Gunther 
Schuller (1925- ), Finally, the Cincinnati Conser¬ 
vatory (1867) deserves mention among the oldest and 
most distinguished schools, 
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Associated with the New England Conservatory in 
the great upsurge of American compositional activity 
that began around 1900 were the faculties of music at 
HARVARD and YALE Under the guidance, respectively, 
of JOHN KNOWLES PAINE (first important U.S, sym¬ 
phonic composer) and horatio parker; the two are 
regarded as the cofounders of the professional com¬ 
posing tradition in U.S, music, Among celebrated 
names coming out of Harvard are those of composer- 
critic VIRGIL THOMSON, his classmate the composer 
and theorist Walter Piston (1894- ) and Piston’s stu¬ 
dent, Elliott Carter (1908- ). A student under.Hora- 
tio Parker at Yale, the daring innovator Charles ives 
was the first to achieve a workable synthesis of folk, 
band and gospel music, arousing admiration even in 
the austere Arnold schoenberg. 

America’s first important Romantic composer, Ed¬ 
ward MACDOWELL (1861-1908), who reminded ad¬ 
miring contemporaries of the Norwegian Edvard 
Grieg, taught briefly at Columbia university but did 
not thrive in, the academic atmosphere, Another Ro¬ 
mantic, the prolific Howard Hanson (1896- ) has 
been a great protagonist of American music and a 
strong promoter of young composers, Samuel Barber 
is still another modern in whose large output (ballet, 
orchestral, choral and chamber music) there runs a 
deep vein of Romanticism, Best known for his operas, 
Gian-Carlo Menotti was born (1911) in Italy but was 
trained and now resides in America, 

By the time of the appearance of aaron Copland 
during the early 1920s, the melting-pot character of 
modern American music had acquired a distinctive 
new ingredient: jazz, Copland drew on jazz for his 
compositions, and much of the most important com- 
posing over recent decades has been jazz-oriented, a 
tendency represented by GEORGE Gershwin in show 
music and by Leonard bernstein in more ambitious 
works, Roy Harris (1898- ), in the 1930s and 1940s, 
combined folk and atonal influences in such works as 
When Johnny Comes Marching Home. 

American composers have also struck out in radi¬ 
cally experimental directions—as exemplified in the 
prepared-piano music of John Cage (1912- ) and 
the work of the electronic composer Milton Babbitt 
(1916- ), More recently the Moog Synthesizer (de¬ 
veloped after the first RCA electronic synthesizer at 
Columbia and Princeton in 1959) has made possible 
much more widespread experimentation with elec¬ 
tronic sounds and effects. 

The prolific Californian Henry Cowell (1897- ), 
best known for his tone-cluster piano works, spoke for 
many of his U,S, contemporaries when he wrote, “I do 
not see at all why a composer’s choice should be lim¬ 
ited to the musical material used in Europe for the 
past 350 years,” Over the past generation American 
composers have made bold to exercise unlimited 
choices, thus winning virtual independence of classi¬ 
cal traditions and at the same time gaining worldwide 
recognition. 

See Irving Sablosky: American Music, 


MUSICAL COMEDY 

American musical entertainment, with roots in 
Viennese operetta and English music hall revue/ 
Black Crook, 1866, first American musical/ 
Victor Herbert, Sigmund Romberg pioneered in 
operetta, early 20th century/ Form reached pres¬ 
ent state with 1943 musical Oklahoma!/ Ira;/- 
ing composers and lyricists, past and pre.seni, 
include George M. Cohan, Jerome Kern, George 
and Ira Gershwin, Lorenz Hart, 0.scar Hammer- 
.stein II, Richard Rodgers 

The distinctively American art of musical comedy is 
rooted in two very different forms—the melodic, 
sketchily plotted Viennese operetta and the bawdy, 
topical English music hall revue—and its first broad 
popular success came about as the result of a theatri¬ 
cal accident. In 1866 the New York producers of a 
melodrama based on the Faust legend felt that the 
play would fail without the added lure of a lighter at¬ 
traction, They hastily obtained the costumes, scenery 
and services of a stranded French ballet company to 
fill out their program. The result was The Black Crook 
(1866), which ran in New York for 16 months and 
toured the nation for more than 40 years thereafter. 

After the turn of the century the popularity of im¬ 
ported operettas such as Franz Lehdr’s The Merry 
Widow inspired fledgling American composers to try 
their hand at the musical ,stage. With works such as 
Babes in Toyland (1903) and The Red Mill (1906), vic¬ 
tor HERBERT (1859-1924) emerged as the first impor¬ 
tant composer of the American musical theater. The 
bornshowman george m, cohan (1878-1942), a one¬ 
time child star in vaudeville, wrote, produced and 
starred in entertainment,s. His were as rousing and 
high-spirited as the works of Herbert and sksmund 
ROMBERG (1887-1951) were sentimental and melodic. 

Beginning in the 1920s musical comedy acquired a 
new polish and sophistication in the hands of many 
diverse American talents, george gershwin (1898- 
1937), a serious composer of note, collaborated with 
his lyricist brother Ira to produce some of the finest 
jazz-oriented popular music of the century, including 
the score for the Pulitzer Prize-winning Of Tim I Sing 
(1931). COLE PORTER (1893-1964), caf6 societyrs dar¬ 
ling, was famous for haunting, sinuous melodies and 
ultra-clever rhymes. Of irving Berlin’s (1888- ) 
unending stream of infectious tunes and ballads, one 
critic has written: “Berlin has no place in American 
music; he m American music.” jerome kern’s (1885- 
1945) Show Boat, produced in 1927 by theatrical im¬ 
presario and starmaker florenz ziegfeld, was far 
ahead of its time in its serious themes and its inte¬ 
gration of song and dance with character and plot. 

During the 1930s and 1940s musicals became pro¬ 
gressively more daring and experimental. Composer 
RICHARD RODGERS (1902- ) and the mercurial lyri¬ 
cist Lorenz Hart (1895-1943), jointly produced works 
of great freshness, including the pungent, cynical Pa! 
Joey (1940), a decidedly adult entertainment. After 


Hart’s death in 1943, Rodgers joined forces with lyri¬ 
cist OSCAR HAMMERSTEiN II, a partnership that resulted 
in (he precedent-breaking musical play Oklahoma! 
(1943). Here the skillful Wend of drama, music and 
dance first seen in Show Boat was brought to maturity 
in the most artistically coherent work the genre had 
yet known, The dramatic approach to the musical was 
pursued throughout the 1940s by artists such as Har¬ 
old Arlen (1905- ) and the German-born Kurt Weill 
(1900-1950). And the team ofRodgersand Hammer- 
stein continued their eminently successful blend of 
music and serious dramatic themes in Carousel (1945) 
and Soitih Pacific (1949), 

With Frank'Loesser’s (1910-1969) bra.sh, bright, 
hugely ipopnl&t Guys and Dolls (1950), based on the de¬ 
lightfully seedy Broadway characters of Damon Run¬ 
yon, the musical climate again changed. Post-World 
War 11 America was getting back on its feet again and 
was ready to relax with Loesser’s comic parade of 
gangsters and racetrack touts and their ladies fair. 
Then in 1956 came the unprecedented triumph of My 
Fair Lady, a stylish and highly literate retelling of 
George Bernard Shaw’s Pygmalion with words by 
Alan Jay Lerner (1918- ) and music by Frederick 
Loewe (1904- ), which ran on Broad way for six and 
a half years, 

^incQ My Fair Lady the musical theater has been in 
a constant state of transition and experimentation, 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN (1918- ) added new musical 
complexity and richness with Candide, first produced 
in 1956, then restaged in 1974 with a revised script, 
and with the tragic theme of teen-age gang warfare 
with Fcjr5'iffe5'm/7(1957).JerryHerman(1932- ) 
took a nostalgic look at turn-of-the-century America 
in Hello, Dolly! (1964), which ran on Broadway for 
nearly seven years, and four years later Hair success¬ 
fully incorporated the beat of rock Into musical com¬ 
edy, But the tradition persists: In Company (1910) and 
Follies (1971), composer-lyricist Stephen Sondheim 
(1930- ) gave the contemporary Broadway audience 
two works as securely in the mainstream of American 
musical comedy as they were strikingly innovative. 
See David £w.' Complete Book of The American 
Musical Theater, 

MUTINY ACT {see Quartering Act) 

MYERS V. U.S. (1926) 

U. S. Supreme Court upheld President’s right to 

remove appointive official without the consent of 

the Senate 

The U.S. constitution requires Senate confirmation 
of high officials appointed by the President but says 


nothing specific about their removal from office. All 
Presidents had assumed that the right to appoint 
carried with it the right to dismiss (except in the 
case of judges appointed for life). But in 1867 the 
RADiCAL-REPUBLiCAN-dominated Congress enacted 
the TENURE OF OFFICE ACT over President Andrew 
JOHNSON’S veto. It declared that officials appointed by 
the President with the consent of the Senate could not 
be removed from office unless the Senate concurred. 
Nine years later Congress passed another act making 
the removal of postmasters subject to the approval of 
the Senate, 

In 1920 President woodrow wilson fired Port¬ 
land, Ore., postmaster Frank S. Myers, who brought 
suit under the 1876 act. The Supreme Court, ruled 
against Myers, declaring that the power to appoint 
implied the power to remove. The court held uncon¬ 
stitutional both the 1876 act and the earlier Tenure 
of Office Act, which had been repealed in 1886. How¬ 
ever, in the case of Humphrey’s executor v, u.s, 
(1935), the court denied the President the power to 
remove members of Federal regulatory commissions. 
See Alfred H Kelly^ and Winfred E. Harbison: The 
American Constitution, 

MYLAI (see Fiel/w//) IFor) 

MYRDAL, ) 

Swedish economist, sociologist, public official/ 

Noted for influential 1944 study of American 

Negro, An American Dilemma 

Swedish-born (1898) Gunnar Myrdal, a distinguished 
sociologist and longtime professor of economics attire 
University, of Stockholm, also served in the Swedish 
cabinet and in the United Nations, Invited by the 
Carnegie Corp, of America to head a study (193 8-42) 
of the Negro in the U.S., Myrdal published, with 
R, M, E, Sterner and Arnold Rose, the two-volume re¬ 
port, An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy {19H; newed,, 1962), which soon 
became a classic,. The study, which emphasized the 
enormity of the gap between American democratic 
ideals and practices, was called by sociologist Robert 
lynd “the most penetrating and important book on 
our contemporary American civilization that has ever 
been written.” An American Dilemma was referred to 
in the Supreme Court’s decision in brown v. board 
OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA (1954), the landmark case 
in which segregation of white and black students in 
public schools was ruled unconstitutional, Myrdal’s 
later works include Beyond the Welfare State (1960) 
and Aslan Drama: An Inquiry into (he Poverty of Na¬ 
tions {196^). 
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NADER,) 

Lawyer/ Lobbyist for consumer interests/ First 

achievedfame for his book indicting auto indus¬ 
try, Unsafe at Any Speed, 1965 

A self-proclaimed “public citizen,” Ralph Nader has 
made a career of his determined and often 
single-handed effort to protect the consumer against 
defective, dangerous and sometimes deadly products 
on the market. His ever-widening list of targets has 
included unsafe automobiles, filth in meat-packing 
plants, possibly harmful food additives, explosion- 
prone natural gas pipelines, labor union corruption 
and corporate indifference to the public good. Often 
attacked as a naive idealist with a penchant for hyper¬ 
bole, Nader is nevertheless given much of the credit 
for arousing the “consumer revolution” of the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

Nader was born in 1934 in Winsted, Conn., where 
his Lebanese immigrant parents were active in local 
politics. A graduate of Princeton university, he first 
became interested in the problems of unsafe vehicle 
design while studying automobile injury cases at Har¬ 
vard Law School, from which he graduated in 1958. 
After graduation, Nader campaigned extensively for 
vehicle-safety legislation, first in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts and then in Washington, D.C,, where 
he served (1964-65) as a consultant to the depart¬ 
ment OF LABOR. But it was not until the publication 
of his best-selling Unsafe at Any Speed: The Designed*' 
in Dangers ofthe American Automobile (1965) and the 
controversy it triggered that Nader was catapulted to 
national celebrity. His book, which accused the au¬ 
tomobile INDUSTRY of emphasizing profits and styl¬ 
ing at the expense of safety, sparked passage of the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
(and the subsequent periodic recalls of millions of de¬ 
fective cars by manufacturers). 

Nader then turned his attention to a wide variety of 
public issues, most notably in his exposure of the 
sometimes unsanitary conditions prevailing in meat¬ 
packing plants not regulated by Federal law, an action 
that resulted in Congress’ passage ofthe 1967 Meat 
Act. Later Nader employed volunteer task forces of 
college students and young lawyers—popularly 
known as Nader’s Raiders—to gather the informa¬ 
tion necessary to expand his consumer crusade, 


NARCOTICS AND NARCOTICS DRUG ACTS 

Opium derivatives freely'available throughout 
19th century in patent medicines/ Pure Food and 
Drug Act required listing of opiates on medieine 
labels, 1906/ Importation of smoking opium 
banned, 1909/ Legal access to opiates virtually 
barred by Harrison Act, 1914/ Marijuana Tax 
Act, 1957, placedmarijima under Federal ban/ 
Black market In opiates (particularly heroin) 
grew apace in post- E W. 11 era/ Addiction seen 
as “national emergency"by President, 1971 

In recent years narcotics abuse has been widely ac¬ 
knowledged as one of the nation’.s major domestic 
problems, Over the decades numerous state and Fed¬ 
eral laws, almost all of them punitive measures, have 
been designed to halt the spread of drug addiction 
which, according to most official estimate.s, afllict- 
ed several million Americans by the mid-1970s. 
Strictly speaking, narcotics include only those drugs— 
opium and morphine-derived from the white opium 
poppy, grown largely in the Middle East and South¬ 
east Asia, heroin, derived from morphine, and co¬ 
caine, obtained from coca, the dried leaf of a South 
American shrub. Butin popular parlance (and much 
legislation) the category of narcotics is widely ex¬ 
panded to include marijuana and such substances as 
LSD, amphetamines, barbiturates, tranquilizers and 
mescaline, which are regarded as “dangerous daigs.” 
As such they have been subject to a wide variety of 
restrictions, ranging from outright prohibition, in the 
case of marijuana, to limited availability based on a 
physician’s prescription. 

The problem of narcotics addiction in the U.S, is an 
old one, dating far back into the 19th century, but 
concern with it, as expressed in Federal law, is rela¬ 
tively new. As late as the 1890s there were no Federal 
and few state laws restricting the sale of narcotics. An 
1883-85 survey in Iowa revealed that 3(X)0 retail out¬ 
lets sold opiates, largely in the form of patent medi¬ 
cines, to all customers, The makers of such nostrums 
claimed they could cure everything from cancer to the 
common cold, from diarrhea to “women’s com¬ 
plaints.” And, indeed, there is much evidence that the 
majority of narcotics addicts were women. Addici ion 
to opiates was widely considered a vice ofthe wealthy 
—as opposed to alcoholism, widely regarded as an 


affliction of the poor. So minor was the stigma at¬ 
tached to opium addiction that many physicians 
freely recommended narcotics, not only as painkillers 
but also as an acceptable euphoria-producing alter¬ 
native to alcohol 

While the temperance movement monopolized 
public attention with its efforts toward the prohibi¬ 
tion of alcohol in the early years of the 20th century, 
some clergymen, crusading journalists and reform- 
minded legislators began a slowly building attack on 
opiates. Their primary targets were the manufacturers 
of patent medicines, whose opiate-laced preparations 
were even recommended for teething infants. In 1906 
Congress passed the first of several pure food and 
DRUG ACTS, which required patent-medicine makers 
to list on their labels the opiates contained in their 
preparations. While the 1906 act did nothing to ban 
over-the-counter sales of narcotics, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, in 1909, opened a new front in the nascent 
war against narcotics by banning the importation of 
smoking opium, which at the time was arriving in the 
U.S, at the average rate of 15,000 pounds per year. 
The most obvious effect of the act was to force the 
closing of numerous “opium dens.” But some ob¬ 
servers insisted the ban caused smokers to switch from 
opium to the far more potent morphine, and to her¬ 
oin, Heroin, a relatively recently developed opiate 
derivative, was at first highly touted in medical circles 
in the mistaken belief that it was nonaddictive. 

In 1914 Congress, through the Harrison Act, again 
addressed itself to the narcotics problem, On the sur¬ 
face a merely restrictive measure, this law was so in¬ 
terpreted as to become a virtual prohibition of the 
use of narcotics, For the vast majority of addicts, legal 
sources of supply were suddenly closed and black 
markets in dope began to flourish. By the 1920s many 
of the problems today associated with drug abuse 
were already apparent, albeit on a miniature scale by 
contemporary standards, Narcotics smuggling was a 
well-known phenomenon; networks of dealers sup¬ 
plied addicts with low-grade, high-priced drugs, while 
users often turned to crime to support their habits, 
The Government’s answer was generally to stiffen 
penalties for the sale or possession of narcotics, thus 
increasing the risks taken by suppliers, causing black- 
market prices to rise anew and, in the opinion of 
many, drug-related crime to increase proportionally. 

During the 1920s a non-narcotic drug began to gain 
popularity in the U.S. This was marijuana which, in 
the early 1920s, was legal in many states and against 
which no Federal measures had yet been passed. Pro¬ 
hibition of alcohol in America during this period, 
combined with the ban on opiates, had made mari¬ 
juana an attractive substitute for both. By the mid- 
1930s, however, 46 out of,48 states had prohibited the 
possession and sale of the drug, and in 1937 the Fed-, 
eral Marijuana Tax Act virtually banned the drug 
within the U.S., Since the early 1950s a great rise in 
marijuana use has occurred, some authorities esti¬ 
mating 20 million Americans have used the drug. 


Since the passage of the Harrison Act, there have 
been some 55 Federal measures designed to stamp out 
the drug traffic, In addition, literally hundreds of state 
laws have sought the same result. A great disparity in 
the penalties provided by the various state laws often 
resulted in a convicted drug user serving a long prison 
term in one state for an offense that may not even 
have brought a sentence in others. 

Despite massive law-enforcement campaigns, the 
nation’s drug problem had grown to such an extent by 
1971 that President Richard m, nixon referred to it as 
a “national emergency,” In that year the Special Ac¬ 
tion Office for Drug Abuse Prevention was estab¬ 
lished in Washington, D.C. Government authorities 
have employed a variety of approaches to ameliorate 
the situation, Marijuana, for example, is no longer 
generally considered as dangerous as it once was, as 
recognized in the Federal Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and. Control Act of 1970-which 
reduced Federal penalties for its use. Several states 
and many localities have followed suit, and there are 
areas of the nation where the drug is now smoked 
openly. On the other hand, ever-stiffer penalties have 
been invoked for illegal sales of proscribed drugs, and 
in New York State’s stiff 1973 drug abuse law the 
common practice of “plea bargaining” to a reduced 
charge was banned in all cases of offenders indicted 
for selling drugs. 

Numerous medical, paramedical and psychological 
experiments with drug users have also been tried, One 
of these is New York’s maintenance program, which 
provides heroin addicts with the legal (but also addic¬ 
tive) substitute drug, methadone. Other programs are 
aimed at attaining a drug-free life for addicts through 
intensive psychological counseling and group ther¬ 
apy. Some critics maintain that all such efforts are 
useless. They recommend that addicts be allowed to 
obtain, legally and at little or no cost, the drugs their 
bodies crave. This, they hold, would wipe out the high- 
profit black market, destroy the criminal network it 
supports and reduce street crimes associated with ad¬ 
diction. Others dispute such contentions, believing 
that if narcotics abuse were tolerated there would be 
little incentive for the addict to seek a cure and even 
less incentive for the impressionable young to abjure 
drugs. 

See Robert Kaplan: Drug Abuse: Perspectives on 
Drugs. 

NARVAEZ EXPEDITION (1528) 

Spanish force under Pdnfilo de Narvaez sent 
to conquer Fla./ Plagued by Indian attacks, 
disease and starvation/ All but four members 
perished in Gulf of Mexico 

Ordered by his king to “conquer and colonize” 
FLORIDA, Spanish conquistador Pdnfilo de Narvdez 
(c. 1478-1528) sailed from Cuba with some 400 men 
and landed on Florida’s west coast at Tampa Bay on 
April 14,1528, After claiming the region fOr Spain, 
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Narvdez struck off to the north, lured by rumors of 
treasure, Narvdez attempted to enslave the Indians he 
encountered, and word of his cruelties spread among 
the natives who responded by harassing and pursuing 
his expedition. Driven to the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico by Indian attacks, starvation and sickness, the 
Narvdez party, now bereft of their ships, sought 
escape on hastily constructed rafts, A storm dispersed 
them and only four from the party reached safety, 
(See CABEZA DE VACAi Alvar nMez.) 

MSR% Petroleum K {see Locke, David Ross) 

mSE, Ogden {1902-1971) 

Author, humorist/ His whimsical verse appeared 
in numerous books and magazines 

Once described as “a philosopher, albeit a laughing 
one,” Ogden Nash made a career of writing poetry 
that brok every rule of rhyme and meter, amused 
millions of readers and, at its best, made penetrating 
comments on the vagaries of American life. Born in 
Rye, N.Y,, in 1902, Nash dropped out of Harvard Col¬ 
lege after his freshman year and tried a number of 
jobs before settling down as an advertising copy¬ 
writer. In his spare time Nash enjoyed writing short, 
whimsical verse, and in 1930 he sold one ofhis poems 
to The New Yorker magazine. More sales followed, 
and within a year he had become familiar to readers 
across the country for such pithy offerings as his “Re¬ 
flections on Ice-Breaking”: 

Candy/ Is dandy/ But liquor/ Is quicker. 

For the next 40 years Nash remained one of the most 
popular authors in America, publishing some 20 vol¬ 
umes of collected poems, making numerous lecture 
tours and later appearing regularly on television panel 
shows. Nash also worked for a time as a Hollywood 
screenwriter, and collaborated with S. J. Perelman 
and Kurt Weill on the 1943 hit musical One Touch of 
Venus. He died in Baltimore, Md„ in 1971. 

mS% Thomas {1840-1902) 

Political cartoonist, magazine illustrator/ His 
searing political caricatures contributed to 
downfall of“Boss“ Tweed, 1871/ Invented don¬ 
key and elephant symbols for Democratic and 
Republican parties 

Using only pen and brush as weapons, Thomas Nast, 
harper’s weekly’s leading artist in the third quarter 
of the 19th century, helped overthrow the venal New 
York City tammany hall political machine led by 
“Boss” WILLIAM marcy TWEED. Nast’s cartoons 
proved so effective in dramatizing the corruption of 
the Tweed Ring that he was offered half a million dol¬ 
lars to relent in his attacks on Tweed, but he persisted 
until Tweed was arrested and charged with forgery 
and larceny in 1871. Previously Nast’s civil war il¬ 
lustrations, published in the New York Illustrated 
News and Harper’s Weekly, had proved so compelling 


that President abraham Lincoln once referred to 
Nast as “our best recruiting sergeant,” 

Born in Germany in 1840, Nast emigrated to the 
U.S, with his mother six years later, and after studying 
at the National Academy of Design he was hired as a 
draftsman by Frank Leslie’s Ilkmted Newspaper 
when he was just 15, He served as Harper’s Weeklfs 
chief political cartoonist between 1862 and 1886. A 
fiercely partisan Republican, Nast, with his searing 
cartoons, cast scorn upon such Democrats and inde¬ 
pendents as SAMUEL J. TILDEN and HORACE GREELEY. 
He also originated the symbols of the two major par¬ 
ties: the elephant for the Republicans, the donkey for 
the Democrats. Nast’s last years were beset by finan¬ 
cial difficulties, and he died in 1902 while serving as 
U.S, consul to Ecuador, 

NATHAN, George Jean {1882-1958) 

Drama critic, essayist, editor/ Collaborated edi¬ 
torially with H. L Mencken on Smart Set, 
1914-25; American Mercury, 1924-50 

A dapper, witty and influential drama critic, George 
Jean Nathan prided himself on recognizing talent and 
professional excellence, whatever its form. An ad¬ 
mirer and supporter of comic w, c. fields and the 
Ziegfeld Follies (see ziegfeld, florenz), Nathan 
also did his best to forward the more serious careers 
of such playwrights as eugene o’neill and Arthur 
miller. But his most famous association was with fel¬ 
low critic and pundit h. l. mencken, with whom he 
coedited Smart Set (1914-23) and founded and 
cotiM American Mercury (1924-30), Nathan and 
Mencken shared a loathing for the culturally shoddy. 
A pungency in their social, cultural and literary 
commentary made them the most admired critics 
of their day. Born in Fort Wayne, Ind,, in 1882, 
Nathan graduated from Cornell (1904) and continued 
his studies in Italy before coming to New York as a 
drama critic. In later life he wrote a weekly column for 
the New York Journal-American {l%5-5Y), He pub¬ 
lished many books on the contemporary theater, in¬ 
cluding The Eternal Mystery (1913), Materia Critka 
(1924), Encyclopedia of the Theatre (1940) and Theatre 
Book of the Year (1942-51). He died in 1958. 

NATION, Carry Amelia Moore {1846-1911) 

Temperance advocate/ Led followers In attacks 
on saloons, destroying liquor bottles with a 
hatchet/ Arrested some 50 times after 1900 

Between 1900 and her death 11 years later, militant 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT advocate Carry Amelia 
Moore Nation was arrested some 30 times for an ac¬ 
tivity she called “hatchetatlons,” but which police 
called “disturbing the peace,” A large and powerful 
woman who thought herself divinely ordained to wipe 
out strong drink, Mrs, Nation—after her initial foray 
against an illegal bar in Wichita, Kan,-toured the 
nation, rallying antialcohol forces and leading at- 
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lacks upon saloons, where rows of liquor bottles fell 
victim to her fiercely wielded hatchet. Born Carry 
Moore in Kentucky in 1846, she lived most of her life 
in Kentucky, Missouri and Texas. A short, unhappy 
marriage (1867) to an alcoholic increased her aversion 
to drink. In 1877 she wed lawyer-minister David Na¬ 
tion, who shared her principles but not her fanaticism. 
The marriage ended in divorce in 1901, 

See Robert L Taylor: Vessel of Wrath: The Life and 
Times of Carry Nation. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Formed by Eisenhower Administration to direct 
U.S. space program, 1958/ Put first man on 
moon, 1969 

In 1961 President john f, Kennedy stood before 
Congress and announced that the U.S. would try to 
put a man on the moon “before the decade is out.” 
Some eight years and two months later, on July 20, 
1969, the challenge that Kennedy had proposed was 
successfully met when U.S, astronaut neil a. arm- 
strong became the first human being to set foot on 
the surface of the moon. 

The crash program that put the first man on the 
moon was directed by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA), established in 1958 
during the Presidency of dwight d. eisenhower to 
meet the challenge of early Soviet successes with arti¬ 
ficial space satellites. Under Kennedy and succeeding 
Presidents, NASA’s budget was vastly increased to 
meet the nation’s space exploration requirements. 
Hosts of scientists, engineers, technicians and workers 
were employed at a number of installations, including 
the Cape Canaveral, Fla., rocket launching site (now 
the John F, Kennedy Space Center) and the Manned 
Spacecraft Center near Houston, Tex., where major 
research and development facilities are located. Over 
the years NASA has directed the nation’s nonmilitary 
space program, ranging from the first successful 
launching of an American into space (see shepard, 
ALAN BARTLETT) in 1961 to the manning of an orbital 
space laboratory in 1973; from the launching of the 
first communications satellite, Telstar, in 1962 to un¬ 
manned space probes of Mars in 1967, 1971-72, In 
pursuit of its multifaceted extraterrestrial missions 
NASA has spent billions: Outlay in fiscal 1972 alone, 
for example, was some $3,2 billion. 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES 

Repository for Government documents, public 
records/ National Archives Bureau est., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1954/ Renamed National Archives 
and Records Service, 1949 

Until Congress established the National Archives Bu¬ 
reau in 1934, the permanent records of the Federal 
Government were scattered about Washington, D.C,, 
mostly in the departments and agencies where they 


had originated, With no national policy concerning 
the retention, cataloging and filing of laws, treaties, 
proclamations and other documents, some important 
papers were lost or destroyed, while others were so 
chaotically distributed and maintained as to be all but 
unavailable to scholars and other interested re¬ 
searchers. In 1926 Congress passed an act authorizing 
the construction of the National Archives building in 
Washington, and with the creation of the archives bu¬ 
reau eight years later an archivist was employed to 
direct the collection, filing and cataloging of historical 
records and Government documents, Most such doc¬ 
uments are kept in Ihe National Archives building 
where they are made available to the public. 

In 1949 the bureau was renamed the National Ar¬ 
chives and Record Service and placed under the Gen¬ 
eral Services Administration, The service has three 
main divisions, One assists Government agencies in 
the management of their papers and records. Another 
publishes the duly Federal Register, the official jour¬ 
nal containing the texts of laws, regulations, procla¬ 
mations and the like, A third division administers the 
libraries of presidential papers, which recent Presi¬ 
dents have established in various parts of the nation. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

E.k, 1910, to protect civil rights and advance 

economic cause of Negroes/ Won Supreme Court 

case ordering desegregation of public schools, 

1954/ Active in civil rights movement, 1950-70s 

In the aftermath of the reconstruction period Ne¬ 
groes suffered, a sequence of severe setbacks. In the 
South numerous jim crow laws were passed that 
gave legal sanction to racial segregation, and other 
statutes barred Negroes from the polls. In the North, 
where fewer blacks lived, often informal but no less 
effective measures kept Negroes from participating 
fully in the economic and social affairs of their com¬ 
munities, In both North and South, lynching of Ne¬ 
groes was almost a commonplace occurence. To make 
matters worse, the supreme court’s plessy v. Fer¬ 
guson decision (1896), upholding: segregation, 
strongly indicated that Negroes could expect little 
help from the law, 

In 1905 a group of militant Negroes organized the 
NIAGARA movement to secure civil rights for black 
people, A bloody 1908 race riot in Springfield, Ill.', 
hometown of abraham Lincoln, brought home to 
liberals, both black and white, the dolorous situation 
of the nation’s Negroes, and they began to consider 
how conditions might be improved. In 1910 members 
of the Niagara Movement joined others in forming 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People (NAACP), an organization headed by 
members of both races, dedicated to the legal pursuit 
of civil rights for blacks and to the education of both 
races on the need for equality, Moorfleld Storey, a 
distinguished white Boston attorney, became the first 
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president of the organization, while black scholar 
w. E. B. DU BOis became director of publications and 
editor of its journal, T/je Cmw. 

Over the years the NAACP has had the financial 
support of thousands of Americans, money it has tra¬ 
ditionally siphoned into court challenges of racist 
practices. Led for many years by waiter f. white 
(and since 1955 by roy wilkins), the NAACP bene¬ 
fited greatly from the legal talents of numerous law¬ 
yers, among whom was thurgood marshall, later 
the first Negro Supreme Court justice. From the first 
the NAACP sought to chip away at,the legal structure 
of segregation and racial discrimination, its decades- 
long battles in the courts reaching a successful climax 
in the 1954 brown v. board of education of to- 
PBKA ruling that reversed the 1896 Plessy v. Ferguson 
decision and mandated school desegregation. Since 
then the NAACP has won many notable victories, 
both in the courts and in its lobbying efforts in Con¬ 
gress for CIVIL RIGHTS ACTS. Although it was criticized 
by some blacks for not being aggressive enough in the 
fight for Negro rights and for relying too heavily on 
the. support, of white liberals, the NAACP was never¬ 
theless a strong force in the civil rights movement 
of the 1950s and 1960s and a leader in civil rights ac¬ 
tivities in the 1970s. 

See Langston Hughes: Fight for Freedom: Story of 
the NAACP, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS 

, Association of industrialists, est. 1895/ Acts as 
policy-making body for manufacturing industry 
and as lobby to promote manufacturers’interests 

Founded in 1895 to help major industrialists foster a 
climate of public opinion favorable to the “principles 
of individual liberty and ownership of property,” the 
National Association of Manufacturers (NAM) has 
grown into one of the nation’s most potent lobbies. 
Over the decades the NAM, through its numerous 
publications, its lobbying activities on both the state 
and Federal levels and its educational programs, has 
sought to buttress the public’s attachment to the prin¬ 
ciples of free enterprise as understood by the associa¬ 
tion’s members. Originally a stern foe of organized 
labor, the NAM for many years carried on an inten¬ 
sive campaign in favor of the open-shop movement, 
In the 1930s it firmly opposed most new deal eco¬ 
nomic reforpi measures, including the Wagner act 
and social . SECURITY act. The NAM traditionally 
favors candidates of the Republican Party. 

NATIONAL BANK ACT (W3) 

Providedmeansofmarketing large Federal bond 
issues during Civil War/ Established sounder 
currency, based on Government bonds 

In the ,early decades of the 19th century, banks char¬ 
tered by states proliferated across the U.S. The two 


federally chartered banks established by acts of Con¬ 
gress had closed, the first in 1811 and the second in 
1836. (See bank of the u.s., first and second.) 
There were ,1600 state banks in 1862,1500 of which 
were issuing paper money of doubtful value. The 
notes were also easily and widely counterfeited. To 
provide a sounder currency and to boost the sales of 
Government bonds during the civil war, Congress 
passed the National Bank Act of 1863 and its com¬ 
panion act of 1864. Federally chartered banks were 
organized; they were required to invest at least one- 
third of their capital in U.S. bonds and could then 
issue paper money (national bank notes) amounting 
to 90 percent of the market value of the bonds they 
had purchased. Thus a sounder currency was eslab- 
lished, and the Government was able to market the 
huge bond is.sues needed to pay for the war. To 
strengthen the national banks, Congress, in 1865, lev¬ 
ied a prohibitive tax of 10 percent on paper money 
issued by state banks, which drove many small banks 
out of business. Later, recurrent banking crises and 
panics led to the Federal Reserve Act of 1913, which 
subjected all national banks to the regulations of the 
federal reserve system. Federal Reserve notes 
eventually replaced all national bank notes. 

See Fritz Redlich: Molding of American Banking. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN THE U.S. 

Interdenominational Christian organization/ 

Founded to promote spiritual welfare, ecumeni- 

cism, 1950 

The National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S, is an organization of interdenominational church 
agencies established in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1950, and 
later incorporated in New York as a membership cor¬ 
poration, The organization promotes cooperation in 
church-related activities and stresses the application 
of Christian principles to all phases of life. There arc 
currently 27 Protestant and seven Eastern Orthodox 
bodies represented in the council, which is the chief 
exponent of the ecumenical movementin the U.S, Its 
work reaches out to more than 100,000 local congre¬ 
gations with raillioms of members. Domestic pro¬ 
grams concentrate on religious, racial, economic and 
social justice; overseas activities include support for 
medical missionaries, literacy programs and relief 
and resettlement of ,refugee.s. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 

{1958) 

Authorized Federal aid to higher education/ 

Aimed at building up V.S, scientific education to 

match Soviet efforts 

The temporary edge in space exploration gained by 
the Soviets in their launching, in 1957, of the world’s 
first artificial space satellite occasioned widespread 
domestic criticism of American scientific education, 
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which was seen as lagging behind Russian programs. 
In response Congre,ss passed the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, which authorized large Fed¬ 
eral expenditures to underwrite research projects at 
the nation’s universities. Under the act, educational 
institutions have been able to expand their physical 
plants and research facilities, and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment has made numerous research contracts with 
universities. Students meeting the act’s requirements 
have been permitted to borrow funds to continue their 
education, while states, by matching Federal grants, 
have received funds for books, teaching aids and 
other educational needs. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 

Educators’ organization, founded 1870, to im¬ 
prove education and advance interests of teach¬ 
ing profession 

The largest organization in the world representing 
teachers, school officials and other educators, the Na¬ 
tional Education Association (NEA) had well over a 
million members by the 1970s, It was formed in 1870 
by the amalgamation of several educational associa¬ 
tions, including the National Teachers Association 
(founded USl), and was chartered by Congress in 
1906. Such distinguished presidents as Nicholas 
MURRAY BUTLER (1895) and CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
(1903) greatly enhanced its prestige. Its 32 depart¬ 
ments represent areas of specialized interest in the 
teaching profession, and its general aims include the 
improvement of education and the defense of 
teachers’ professional prerogatives with regard to 
such matters as tenure, promotion, curriculum and 
classroom size and teaching methods. The NEA’s 
governing body is an assembly of delegates chosen by 
stale and local affiliates. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

Federal land first set aside as National Forest by 
Forest Reserve Act, 1891/ National Forests ad¬ 
ministered by Forest Service, a part of Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture/ More than 150 National 
Forests, covering more than 220 million acres, 
late 1950s 

By the late 19th century some three-quarters of the 
virgin forest of the continental United States had been 
cleared from the land, The first step to curtail the un¬ 
bridled exploitation of the nation’s woodlands was 
taken by Congress when it passed the Forest Reserve 
Act (1891), which authorized the President to set aside 
forest lands as part of the public domain. After he 
succeeded to the Presidencyin 1901, THEODORE Roo¬ 
sevelt, a leader in the conservation movement, set 
aside almost 150 million acres of Government forest 
land; and in 1905 Roosevelt obtained an act of 
Congress removing the Bureau of Forestry from the 
Department of Interior and placing it, renamed the 
Forest Service, within the department of agricul¬ 


ture. Roosevelt retained as head of the Forest Service 
another devoted conservationist, gifford pinchot, 
The growth of the conservation movement brought 
an increased awareness of the crucial role of forests in 
preventing floods and soil erosion. Scientific forestry 
was encouraged by the establishment of forestry 
schools; the oldest such school in continuous opera¬ 
tion was founded at Yale University in 1900, By the 
late 1960s there were more than 150 National Forests 
in the nation, covering more than 220 million acres, 
with the most extensive reserves in Alaska, California 
and the Northwest. Lumbering, limited livestock 
grazing and even mining are permitted in the Na¬ 
tional Forests—to the alarm of many conservationists 
—but officials hold that care is taken to insure a per¬ 
manent crop of timber. 

The Forest Service protects the National Forests 
against fire, insects and disease and oversees the man¬ 
agement and the scientific development of forest 
resources. Recently the service has been developing 
forest reserves, which contain some of the nation’s 
most spectacular scenery, for recreation. Millions of 
people visit the National Forests each year for hiking, 
canoeing, camping and even skiing. The more hardy 
backpackers can enj oy primitive wilderness country- 
and one reserve, the Boundary Waters Canoe Area in 
northern Minnesota, which has 5000 lakes, can be 
traversed only by boat, The Forest Service adminis¬ 
ters not only timberlands but also open areas: Four 
million acres of the former dust bowl in the Great 
Plains have been transformed by the service into Na¬ 
tional Grasslands. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

, Founded, 1888/ World’s largest scientific and 
educational society with more than 7,250,000 
members/ Finances scientific expeditions and 
publishes National Geographic Magazine 

Founded at Washington, D.C„ in 1888, “for the in¬ 
crease and diffusion of geographic knowledge,” the 
National Geographic Society is today the world’s 
largest nonprofit scientific and educational institution, 
with more than 7,250,000 members. Under the presi¬ 
dency of inventor Alexander graham bell (1896- 
1904), the society quickly outgrew its small rented 
office in the nation’s capital to become a thriving 
organization. The society is best known for its publi¬ 
cation of the monthly National Geographic Magazine, 
a lavishly illustrated periodical that pioneered aerial, 
undersea and wildlife photography. The magazine 
and the society’s superb maps are issued to all mem¬ 
bers. Much of the society’s later growth is credited to 
GilbertH.Grosvenor, who was the magazine’s editor 
from 1903 to 1957; Through the years the society has 
sponsored research and exploration,' including the 
polar expeditions of RICHARD e. byrd and Robert e. 
peary, . 

NATIONAL GRANGE (see Grange, iVotw/w/) 
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NATIONAL GUARD 

Militia Act of 1792 made state militia units 
available during wartime as Amy reserves/ Dick 
' Act of 1902, Hational Guard Status Act of 1932, 
formed basis for today’s'National Guard, made 
up of reserve Army and Air units under state ju¬ 
risdiction, subject to Federal call in time of na¬ 
tional emergency 

In 1792 the U.S, Army numbered only 5120 men-the 
result of pre-Revolutionary abhorrence of large, 
costly standing armies. To provide vitally needed de¬ 
fense for the infant republic, Congress passed the Mi¬ 
litia Act of 1792, which required all able-bodied white 
male citizens, aged 18 to 45, to enroll in the state mi¬ 
litias, and to be ready to serve in case of war, for not 
more than three months in any year, For 100 years this 
act provided the legal basis for such military reserves 
as were available in time of need. 

Although the states rarely enforced militia require¬ 
ments with any rigor, a few state outfits maintained a 
reputation for military spit and polish. Among them 
was the 7th Regiment of New York National Guards 
(made up of units named after the French Garde Na- 
tionale, in honor of General Lafayette). During the 
CIVIL WAR few militia companies enlisted as units; the 
New York State militia was a rare exception, manag¬ 
ing to muster 10,000 well-equipped and well-trained 
men on very short notice. , . 

In 1877 state militia officers organized the National 
Guard Association, and by the time of the spanish- 
AMERiCAN WAR (1898) most State militias had taken 
the title “National Guard,” Some 124,000 guardsmen 
were called up for the War, but since they could not, 
by law, be required to serve outside the U.S., they 
weire sworn in as individuals. This experience proved 
the 1792 Militia Act no longer adequate and in 1903 
it was superseded by the Dick Act, sponsored by Rep, 
Charles W. Dick of Ohio. This act created a new Na¬ 
tional Guard, financed by Federal as well as state 
funds, trained by Army professionals to serve as a re¬ 
serve component of the Regular Army, Then in 1908 
Congress amended the Dick Act so that the Na¬ 
tional: Guard could be .called into Federal service 
“either within or without the territory of the United 
States,” Then,' in 1916, the National Defense Act 
placed the guard under increased Federal supervision 
as, the fighting in Europe made the nation more pre¬ 
paredness-minded, Additional legislation, the Na¬ 
tional Guard Status, Act of 1933, followed world 
WAR I, and after world war ii and the KOREAN war 
new legislation strengthened the National Guard, by 
modernizing its training and equipment. 

The guard is separate from the Army Reserve (see 
RESERVES, MILITARY), whichis administered solely by 
the Department of the Army. Now divided into sepa¬ 
rate Army and Air National Guard units, the 50 state 
National Guard organizations comprised, in the 
1970s, almost half a million men. Subject to Federal 
call in national emergencies, they are at other times 


under the command of state governors, who have em¬ 
ployed them to control civil disorders and to handle 
such disasters as floods and forest fires, 

See Trevor N. Dupuy: A Compact History of The 
National Guard, 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY 

ACT (1923) 

Created Federal Emergency Relief Adminis¬ 
tration andNational Recovery Administration to 
combat Great Depression/ FERA created jobs in 
public works, NRA provided for labor, business 
codes/ Found unconstitutional, 1925 

When the National Industrial Recovery Act was 
passed by Congress in 1933, President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT hailed it as “the most important and far- 
reaching legislation ever enacted by the American 
Congress,” Through the act’s formation of the fed¬ 
eral EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION (FERA), 
which evolved later into the public works adminis¬ 
tration (PWA), Roosevelt sought to relieve the 
widespread unemployment of the Great Depression 
by creating Government public works jobs. The 
FERA and PWA eventually put millions of Ameri¬ 
cans into jobs ranging from road construction and re¬ 
pair to painting post office murals. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act contained 
another new deal emergency measure-—legislation 
that required each industry to regulate itself through 
a set of self-imposed “fair competition” codes, anti¬ 
trust laws were suspended, permitting firms to ease 
competition by rationing production and making 
price agreements. In exchange they promised to im¬ 
prove working conditions, reduce the work week, pay 
a living wage, abolish child labor (see child labor 
laws) and guarantee their employees the right to or¬ 
ganize and bargain collectively. Code violations were 
punishable by law, and the President was empowered 
to change codes of which he did not approve and to 
impose codes on industries that failed to come up with 
workable ones. To administer the codes, President 
Roosevelt created, the National Recoveiy Adminis¬ 
tration (NRA), appointing as its head Hugh S. John¬ 
son, who saw an end to “eye-gouging” in business. 

In the hot summer of 1933 businessmen began 
pouring into Washington to formulate industry-wide 
codes. Eventually there were to be some 746 of them, 
covering some 500 fields and more than 20 million 
workers, although at first there was so much bickering 
and confusion that the NRA temporarily imposed a 
single blanket code to launch the program while indi¬ 
vidual codes were being worked out, Still, the pro¬ 
gram was inaugurated with evangelistic fervor, 
marked by speeches, parades, prodaraations, rallies 
and public pledges of support from consumers and 
businessmen alike, At the beginning of 1934 Johnson 
predicted that there would soon be six million new 
jobs and estimated that about 90 percent of the na¬ 
tion’s businesses had subscribed to the codes, 


But public enthusiasm soon soured. Small compa¬ 
nies accused large competitors of using their pricing 
authority and power to force them out of business. 
Consumers complained of high prices, Many indus- 
iries sought to maintain non-union shops despite their 
pledges and in the face of some 435 strikes in the 
NRA’s first six months. Others, doubting NRA’s con¬ 
stitutionality, did not adhere to any of its regulations. 
Such giant industrialists as henry ford refused to 
sign. The program began to break down, and former 
enthusiasts came to believe the NRA was doing more 
to hamper recovery than promote it. The influential 
Hearst papers (see hearst, william Randolph) 
scored the NRA as a “blatant exercise in state social¬ 
ism,” and labor called the NRA the “National Run 
Around.” 

In May, 1934, Roosevelt appointed a National Re¬ 
covery Review Board, headed by clarence darrow, 
to investigate the NRA, Its findings were discourag¬ 
ing; The agency, it alleged, was encouraging centrali¬ 
zation and monopoly and discriminating against 
small business, In September, Johnson was forced to 
resign, and the NRA was administered thereafter by 
a five-man board that included representatives of in¬ 
dustry and labor. Then, in 1935, the Supreme Court 
ruled (in Schechter Poultry Corporation v, U,S.) that 
the NRA was unconstitutional on the grounds that 
Congress could neither delegate legislative power to 
the President to exercise “an unfettered discretion in 
matters of trade and commerce,” nor attempt to regu¬ 
late purely intrastate business. Despite its failure to 
end the Depression, the NRA had increased the 
power of organized labor and done much to elimi¬ 
nate sweatshop conditions, child labor and other 
abuses subsequently outlawed by the wagner act 
and the FAIR LABOR standards act. 

See William E. Leuchtenburg: Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the New Deal 

NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER {1800-1870) 

Washington newspaper that published official 

accounts of congressional debates 

At the suggestion of President Thomas jefferson, 
editor SAMUEL H, SMITH moved his promising Phila¬ 
delphia newspaper business to Washington, D.C., in 
1800, Hisimtekly National Intelligencer becme the 
recognized Republican organ (see democratic-re¬ 
publican party), and for many years was the sole 
newspaper to publish full, accurate accounts of con¬ 
gressional debates. Although its bland conservatism 
led one competitor to call it “Mr. Silky Milky Smith’s 
National Smoothing Plane,” the Intelligencer was a 
basic source of news for other papers. It continued to 
act as the presidential organ until john quincy 
ADAMS entered the White House in 1825, It was again 
an Administration organ under zachary taylor 
(1849-50) and millard fillmore (1850-53), but by 
1870 its revenues had fallen off and the paper was dis¬ 
continued. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 

Federal agency, formed 1925, to mediate, arbi¬ 
trate and settle union-management disputes over 

fair labor practices/ Constitutionality upheld by 

Supreme Court, 192? 

Of the many major reforms initiated in the 1930s by 
President franklin d, Roosevelt’s new deal, few 
made so great an impact on the nation’s life as the 
legislation granting workers the right to form unions 
to represent them in collective bargaining with man¬ 
agement, This right was most definitively stated in the 
WAGNER ACT of 1935, which authorized the establish¬ 
ment of a National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) to 
enforce the act’s provisions. In the early years of its 
existence the primary function of the NLRB was to 
ensure management’s acceptance of collective bar¬ 
gaining by penalizing companies that used unfair 
labor practices-YELLow dog contracts, intimida¬ 
tion and the like—to prevent the formation and func¬ 
tioning of trade unions. As a result, union activities 
flourished (see American federation of labor; 
congress of industrial organizations; labor, 
organized) as one major industry after another fell 
into line and permitted its workers to organize. 

During the initial period of its operations (1935-37) 
the NLRB was harassed in the courts by corporate 
lawyers who contended that the Wagner Act was un¬ 
constitutional. Finally, in April, 1937, the U.S. su¬ 
preme court, in NLRB v. Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., ruled that the Wagner Act represented a valid 
exercise of Congress’ power to regulate the activities 
of firms engaged in interstate commerce, particularly 
their labor relations. In giving labor its most sweeping 
victory, the court overruled its decision in Schechter 
Poultry Corp. v. which had killed the national 
industrial recovery act in 1935. 

Today the five-member NLRB directs 28 regional 
offices scattered across the country. These branches 
handle thousands of cases yearly; the great majority 
of their decisions are accepted by both labor and 
management without recourse to the courts., 

NATIONAL LABOR UNION (1856-1872) 

Sought improved working conditions through 

legislation rather than direct action 

Almost 100 delegates arrived in Baltimore in 1866 to 
form what they hoped would be a nationwide organi¬ 
zation of workingmen, skilled and unskilled, men and 
women. Among them were representatives of local 
trade unions, farmers’ groups, the women’s suffrage 
movement and other reformers, and out of their de¬ 
liberations came the National Labor Union (NLU), 
Unlike many of the unions and associations of unions 
that came later, the NLU declared labor and manage¬ 
ment’s interests to be identical and abjured the strike 
as a weapon in industrial disputes, Rather, the NLU 
concentrated on lobbying for favorable labor legisla¬ 
tion and promoting consumers’ cooperatives. Con- 
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cerned as much with general reform as with specific 
labor union objectives, the NLU formed the National 
Labor Reform Party in 1872 to run candidates in that 
year’s presidential election. But the party made a poor 
showing and soon faded away along with the National 
Labor Union, which held its last convention in 1873, 

NATIONAL LEAGUE (see Rasefca//) 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS (see Mowttffiente, 
National) 

NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 

Founded, Philadelphia, 1894/Nonpartisan, non¬ 
profit organization of citizens seeking to make 

their local and state governments more effective, 

representative and responsible 

Founded in Philadelphia in 1894 at a time when many 
U.S. cities were dominated by dishonest, incompetent 
oflicials, the National Municipal League provided 
citizens with practical plans and the tools to fight for 
good government while the muckrakers, led by Lin¬ 
coln STEFFENS, Were shaking up the public with sen¬ 
sational but accurate articles and books on graft and 
corruption. From the league’s 1894 meeting came the 
'famous Model City Charter, which for three genera¬ 
tions has been the “bible” of local charter commis¬ 
sions seeking to reform the governments of their 
cities. Since 1915 the model has recommended the 
council-manager plan as the preferred form of city 
government but has also given help in cities that wish 
to keep the elected mayor as chief executive, with or 
without an appointed administrator, The council- 
manager plan has been adopted in approximately half 
of all cities with a population of more than 10,000. 

Recognizing early that state laws and constitutions 
often prevented cities from changing their form of 
government, the league soon turned its attention to 
reform of state government. The league’s first Model 
State Constitution was published in 1921 and the 
group continues to study ways to reform state consti¬ 
tutions, the parliamentary procedures followed by 
legislatures, and election procedures, When the U,S, 
Supreme Court ordered the states to reapportion 
election districts on the “one man one vote” principle 
(see BAKER v, CARR), the league was ready to provide 
otiicials with the facts and plans needed to carry out 
the court’s directive. 

Annually since 1894 the league has sponsored the 
National Conference on Government, which brings 
together civic, business and labor leaders, public offi¬ 
cials, journalists, educators and, more recently, sig¬ 
nificant numbers of young voters to evaluate ways of 
solving problems facing the cities and states. The 
league’s monthly magazine, the National Civic Re¬ 
view also keeps reform-minded citizens in touch with 
the latest ideas in the field of good government. And 
each year since 1949 the league has presented the All 
America Cities Award to communities that have 


made significant progress in solving such problems as 
urban sprawl, housing and-transportation, 

There are about 100 officers and members of the 
league governing council—men and women elected 
for overlapping three-year terms at the annual meet¬ 
ing held during the National Conference on Govern¬ 
ment. The political affiliations of these leaders are 
divided between the two major parties and their 
ideologies vary widely. About 60 percent of the 
league budget comes from contributions of corpora¬ 
tions and individuals and the remainder comes mostly 
from membership dues and sales of league publica¬ 
tions. The Ford Foundation, the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion of New York and the Carl and Lily Pforzlieimer 
Foundation have financed special league projects, 

NATIONAL NONPARTISAN LEAGUE 

Radical farmers’ organization, 1915-c. 1924/ 

Won control of governorship ofND., 1916; state 

legislature, 1919/ Many membersjoinedFarmer- 

Labor Party 

In 1912 state legislators championing the cause of 
NORTH Dakota’s wheat farmers managed to push 
through the legislature an amendment to the slate 
constitution permitting the state to build, own and 
operate grain elevators. The farmers believed this 
move would deliver them from an alliance among 
railroads, bankers and the owners of grain elevators 
and mills in and around Minneapolis, Minn. This al¬ 
liance, in the farmers’ view, had a monopolistic hold 
on the North Dakota wheat trade and pocketed a 
large share of profits the farmers thought rightfully 
theirs. But after three years elapsed, during which 
Gov, L. B, Hannas refused to implement the amend¬ 
ment, the wheat growers took direct political action. 
In 1915, under the leadership of Arthur C, Townley, 
a former flax grower, they formed the National Non¬ 
partisan League, whose members were pledged to 
support any candidate, of whatever party, who fa¬ 
vored state-owned marketing facilities. In 1916 the 
league’s own candidate, Lynn J, Frazier, won the Re¬ 
publican gubernatorial nomination and swamped the 
opposition in the election. Three years later the league 
took control of the legislature, which soon created a 
workable system of state-owned and -operated eleva¬ 
tors and mills—as well as a much-needed haiUtisur- 
ance company. 

With strong financial backing the league soon 
spread, winning its greatest successes in Minnesota, 
Montana and South Dakota. But a severe agricultural 
depression in the early 1920s weakened the league 
when hard-pressed farmers could not pay their dues, 
and by 1924 the organization had all but disappeared. 
In Minnesota, however, the league’s reform goals and 
its concept of organizing farmers to wield political 
power were continued in the farmer-labor party of 

MINNESOTA, 

See Robert L Morlan: Political Prairie Fire; The 
Nonpartisan League, 


NATIONAL OCEAN SURVEY 

Founded as Survey of the Coast, 1807, to chart 
nation’s coastline/ Congress authorized its sur¬ 
vey of inland areas, 1871/ Name changed to 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, 1878/ Became Na¬ 
tional Ocean Survey, 1970 

With the aid of its own fleet of survey ships and air¬ 
craft, the modern National Ocean Survey, formerly 
known as the Coast and Geodetic Survey, carries for¬ 
ward with increased precision its old task of mapping 
and charting the nation’s coastlines and inland water¬ 
ways. Using a new arsenal of sophisticated electronic 
equipment, tlie Survey pinpoints reefs and shoals, 
shipwrecks and other navigational perils, while mea¬ 
suring the exact positions and contours of rivers, lakes 
and mountains, and monitoring ocean tides and 
earthc[iiakes. 

Originally named the Survey of the Coast, the 
agency was created and placed under the department 
OFTHE treasury by act of Congress in 1807; geodeti- 
cist FERDINAND R. HASSLER was its first director. At first 
the Survey was concerned exclusively with charting 
the counti*y’s Atlantic coastline, but as the nation ex¬ 
panded, the Survey’s domain was broadened to in¬ 
clude the Gulf of Mexico and Pacific coasts. In 1871 
Congress authorized the agency’s undertaking of in¬ 
land surveys in addition to its work along the coasts, 
and in 1878 its name was accordingly changed to the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. In 1903 the Survey was 
placed under the Department of Commerce and 
Labor (now the department of commerce); in 1970 
it became the National Ocean Survey, a department 
of the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Adminis¬ 
tration (NOAA). 

Since 1970 NOAA has equipped the National 
Ocean Survey with earth satellites to add to its armada' 
of observation vehicles. The satellites gather data OU: 
the atmosphere, and are equipped with special infra¬ 
red-sensitive cameras, with which the earth’s coast¬ 
lines and other geographic features can be precisely 
recorded from space, The National Ocean Survey also 
distributes invaluable data to the oil drilling, shipping 
and fishing industries, and, monitors water runofif to 
assess the effects of pollution. In addition, the agency 
is now cooperating with other nations in a geodetic 
survey of the entire world. 

NATIONAL PARKS 

Yellowstone, the first national park, created by . 
Congress, 1872/ President empowered to name 
historic sites as national monuments, 1906/ Na¬ 
tional Park Service est., 1916/ Park Service ad¬ 
ministered more than 280 national parks, scenic 
areas and national monuments, 1970s 

“We miistieave [future generations] with a glimpse of 
the world as God really made it, not just as it looked 
when we got through with it,” said President lynddn 
B, JOHNSON in 1966 when he signed legislation 


authorizing the 58-mile-long National Seashore at 
Cape Lookout, N.C. His was only one in a long series 
of presidential and congressional acts designed to 
protect the nation’s areas of scenic grandeur—dating 
back to the year 1864, when President abraham Lin¬ 
coln signed a bill establishing the first federally pro¬ 
tected area, Yosemite Valley, in California. Eight 
years later Congress established the first national 
park, Yellowstone, and with it a new land policy based 
on the premise that certain lands in the public domain 
should be set apart for the benefit of ail the people. 

The Antiquities Act of 1906 empowered the Presi¬ 
dent to proclaim historic areas as national monu¬ 
ments. The Petrified Forest (1906) and the grand 
CANYON (1908) were among the first areas to be desig¬ 
nated as monuments (and have since become national 
parks). At about the same time, conservationist JOHN 
MUIR helped persuade Congress to declare two of the 
nation’s most spectacular regions, Sequoia and Yo- 
seraite in California, as “national parks.” Despite the 
parks’ special status, cattle and timber interests con¬ 
tinued to exploit them. Few trained conservationists 
then existed, and Congress was not eager to appropri¬ 
ate money for park maintenance. Powerful House 
Speaker Joseph g. cannon once snapped that the 
Government should spend “not one cent for scenery.” 
Yet public interest in the parks began growing and, in 
1916, the National Park Service was established 
within the department of the interior. 

In the 1970s the Park Service administered more 
than 280 areas and daily confronted its newest prob¬ 
lem, overuse of the parks. The national parklands 
now receive more than 150 million visits by tourists 
annually. The Land and Water Conservation Fund, 
which provides the money and planning to expand 
recreation areas, was created in 1965 in response to 
the increasing public use of the nationa! parks. (See 
map of national parks, next page.) 

NATIONAL RECOVERY ADMINISTRATION 
{sot National Industrial Recovery Act) 

NATIONAL ROAD 

’ First national highway and route to West/ Also 
known as Cumberland Road/ Extended from 
Cumberland, Mi, 600 miles westward to Van- 
Ma, 111, in mOs/ Now U,S. Route 40 

The most ambitious road-building project of its day, 
the National, or Cumberland, Road became the main 
route of westward migration in the first half of the 
, 19th century. Championed by henry clay as part of 

his AMERICAN SYSTEM of INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, the 
road was originally authorized by act of Congress in 
1806; construction began in 1811 and continued into 
the 1840s. The first section ran from Cumberland, 
Md., reaching the Ohio River at Wheeling, Va., in 
1818. Owing in large part to Clay’s continued support, 
the road was extended westward into Ohio (1825-33) 
and, by the 1840s reached Vandalia, Ill. Sixty feet 
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NATIONAL PARKS 

1. Acadia (Maine) 

Established 1919; named 1929; 
41,642 acres, 

2 . Arches.(Utah) 

Established 1971; 82,953 acres, 

3 . Big Bend (Texas) 

Established 1944; 708,221 acres, 

4. Bryce Canyon (Utah) 

Established 1928; 36,010 acres, 

5. Canyon/ands (Utah) 

Established 1964; 257,640 acres, 

6. Capitol Reel (Utah) 

Established 1971; 241,671 acres, 

7 . Carisbad Caverns (New Mexico) 
Established 1930:46,753 acres, 

a.Crater Lake (Oregon) 

Established 1902; 160,290 acres, 

gJvergiades (Fiorida) 

Established 1947; 1,400,533 acres, 

10. Ciacier (Montana) 

Established 1910; 1,013,129 acres, 
H.Crand Canyon (Arizona) 
Established 1919; 673,575 acres, 

12 . Grand Teton (Wyoming) 
Established 1929:310,443 acres, 

13. Great Smoky Mountains 
(North Caroiina and Tennessee] 
Established 1934:516,626 acres, 

14. Guadaiupe Mountains (Texas) 
Authorized 1966; 81,07/ acres. 

15. iiaieakaia (Hawaii) 

Established 1961; 27,263 acres, 

16. Hawaii Volcanoes (Hawaii) 
Established 1961:229,616 acres. 

17. Hot Springs (Arkansas) 
Established 1921; 3,535 acres. 


1t,lsieRoyale (Michigan) 

Established 1940; 539,341 acres. 

19, Kings Canyon (Caiilornia) 
Established 1940:460,331 acres, 

20 , Lassen Voicanic (Caiilornia) 
Established 1916; 106,934 acres., 

21, Mammoth Cave (Kentucky) 

Fully established 1941:51,354 acres, 

22, Mesa Verde (Colorado] 
Established 1906:52,074 acres. 

23, Mount McKinley (Aiaska) 
Established 1917; 1,939,493 acres, 

24, Mount Rainier (Washington) 
Established 1899; 241,992 acres, 

25 , Nolth Cascades (Washington) 
Established 1968:505,000 acres, 

26, Olympic (Washington) 

Established 1930:896,599 acres, 

27, Petrilied Forest (Arizona) 
Established 1962:94,189 acres, 

28, Platt (Okiahoma) 

Established 1906; 912 acres, 

29, Redwood (Caiilornia) 

Established 1968; 56,201 acres, 

30, Rocky Mountain (Colorado) 
Established 1915; 262,191 acres, 

31 , Sequoia (Caiilornia) 

Established 1890; 386,863 acres, 

32 , Shenandoah (Virginia) 

Established 1935; 193,539 acres. 

33 , Virgin Islands (U.S,V,l,-not 
shown) 

Established 1956; 14,419 acres, 

34, Voyagei/rs (Minnesota] 

Authorized 1971; 219,431 acres, 

35, WndCave (South Dakota) 
Established 1903; 28,059 acres. 


36. yellow,stone 
(Wyoming, Montana, Idaho] 
Established 1872 ; 2,221,773 acres. 

37. Vospmite (Caiilornia) 
Established 1890:761,320 acres, 

38,2/0/1 (Utah) 

Established 1919: 147,035 acres. 

NATIONAL SEASHORES AND 

LAKESHORES 

39 . Apostle Islands (Wisconsin] 
Established 1970:42,826 acres. 

40. Assatnagi/e Island 
(Virginia and Maryland) 
Authorized 1965; 39,630acfe5. 

41. Cap/! Cod (Massachusetts) 
Authorized 1961; 44,600 acres, 

42. Cape Haltms (North Carolini) 
Established 1953; 28,50(1 acres. 

43. Cape Lookout (North Carolina) 
Aulhorized 1966; 24,500 acres, 

44. Oiniharhirid Islnntl (Georgia] 
Established 1972: 39,494 acres. 

45. firf! Islnntl (New York) 
Established 1964; 19,311 acres, , 

46. Cull Islands (Florida) 
Authorized 1971:125,000 acres, 

47. Indiana Dunes (Indiana) 
Authorized 1966; 8,721 acres. 

4B.P^dre Island (Texas) 

Aulhorized 1962:133,918 acres. 

49 . Pictured Rocks (Michigan) 
Authorized 1966; 67,000 acres, 

.50.PointReyes(Calllornia) 
Authorized 1962:64,.546 acres. 

51 . Sleeping Bear Dunes (Michigan) 
Authorized 1970: 71,060 acres. 


in 
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wide, with a 20-foot strip of macadamized paving 
running down its center, the National Road in its hey¬ 
day swarmed with mail coaches, Conestoga wagons 
and herds of cattle. The road cost the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment almost $7 million by the time of its comple¬ 
tion. Although it was eventually continued west to St, 
Louis and east to Washington, D,C,, by the 1850s it 
had already been superseded in importance by the 
railroads. The old route is closely traced today by U,S, 
Route 40. 

NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

EsL, 1950/ Federal agency providing financial 

aidfor scientific research and education 

Since its creation by Congress in 1950, the National 
Science Foundation, through its control of millions of 
dollars for grants to researchers, has played an im¬ 
portant role in determining the direction of scientific 
studies in the U,S,, The foundation, whose 24 mem¬ 
bers are chosen by the President from among notable 
scientists in all fields, has in two decades disbursed 
over half a billion dollars in research grants, scholar¬ 
ships and graduate fellowships, 

NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 

Cabinet-level council, advising President on 

matters relating to national security/ Est,, 1947 

The idea of an organization devoted to overall mili¬ 
tary planning originated after world war i, when 
aerial warfare enthusiasts tried, unsuccessfully, to 
bring about a merger of the War and Navy depart¬ 
ments, with the Air Force given autonomy within the 
new department. After world war n the need for an 
independent military planning board was finally ac¬ 
knowledged, with the passage of the National Secu¬ 
rity Act of 1947. It set up the Cabinet-status agency, 
the National Security Council, which is composed of 
the President, Vice President, Secretaries of State 
and Defense and the directors of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization (formed in 1953) and Foreign 
Operations Administration. The council advises the 
President on all military matters and supervises the 
activities of the central intelligence agency, 

NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE (see Urban 
League, National) 

NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD 

Federal agency created in W.W. I to settle labor 

disputes/Revived in W.W. 11 

During both world war i and world war ii the 
U,S. faced the problem of ensuring labor-manage¬ 
ment peace and thus an uninterrupted flow of war 
materials from production lines. In response to this 
problem the Federal Government, in both conflicts, 
established a National War Labor Board (NWLB) to 
mediate and arbitrate industrial disputes. The first 


board, which began functioning in 1918, was em¬ 
powered to take over an industry in which the failure 
of labor and management representatives to reach 
agreement threatened the war effort. The second 
NWLB, established in 1942, had the additional re¬ 
sponsibility of stabilizing wages in order to combat 
inflation. In 1943 the United Mine Workers, headed 
by JOHN l. lewis, challenged the NWLB by striking 
for increased wages. In response the Government 
seized the mines and kept them operating, The most 
famous NWLB decision involved the 1944 seizure, by 
order of President franklin d. roosevelt, of the 
Chicago plant of Montgomery Ward; the mail-order 
house’s refusal to renew a union contract had led to 
a strike and the bodily removal of company president 
SEWELL AVERY ifom the Corporation’s offices, 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 

{1935-1944) 

Provided jobs for unemployed youth/ Trans¬ 
ferred to Federal Security Agency, 1939; to War 
Manpower Commission, 1942 

The Great Depression (see depressions, major) was 
particularly hard on young workers. Entering the job 
market during the 1930s atarate ofabout 1.75million 
a year, typically the young searched for more than a 
year before finding work, since desperate older 
workers were performing the sorts of tasks previously 
performed by the young. By 1935 some three million 
youths between the ages 16 and 25 were unemployed. 
To help them the new deal created, in 1935, the Na¬ 
tional Youth Administration (NYA) as part of the 

W0RKSPR0GRESSADMiNiSTRATi0N(WPA),Ledby Au¬ 
brey Williams, the NYA administered work-relief and 
employment programs aimed primarily at young 
people from the poorest families, and those who 
would be unable to continue high school, college or 
graduate school without income from a job. 

Over its nine-year life span the program aided 1,5 
million high school pupils and 600,000 college stu¬ 
dents. High school students could earn up to $6 a 
month, college students $10 to $20 a month and grad¬ 
uate students a maximum of $30. Most student jobs 
were routine clerical assignments, but an effort was 
made to find work directly related to the student’s 
field.,Some 2,6 million jobless young people who were 
not in school were given light construction jobs, simi¬ 
lar to those provided adults by the WPA, that paid 
from $20 to $30 a month. In 1939 NYA was trans¬ 
ferred to the Federal Security Agency, and in 1942 it 
became part of the war manpower commission: It 
trained an average of 30,000 workers a month, many 
for defense plant jobs, before its termination in Janu¬ 
ary, 1944. 

NATIVISM {set American [Know-Nothing] Party; 
American Protective Association; Ku Klux Klan) 

NATO (see North Atlantic Treaty Organization) 
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NAVIGATION ACTS 


NAT TURNER’S REBELLION {1831) 

Slave mumction in Va., led by Nat Timer/ In¬ 
surgents killed 55 whites/ Turner and 16 com¬ 
panions tried and hanged/ Dread of further 
uprisings led to stringent slave codes 

The bloodiest of the pre-Civil War slave insur¬ 
rections, Nat Turner’s Rebellion spread a shock 
wave of panic throughout the South. The alarm 
was so great that to forestall further uprisings, almost 
every Southern state swiftly enacted harsh slave codes 
restricting Negroes’ movements and forbidding their 
education. The leader of the rebellion, Nat Turner, 
was born on a Southampton County, Va., plantation 
in 1800 and given the rudiments of an education by 
his masters. By the time Turner was sold to an illiter¬ 
ate farmer in the 1820s, he had become a religious fa¬ 
natic, preaching to his fellow slaves and believing 
himself divinely ordained to lead them out of bond¬ 
age. According to Turner’s “confession”—which con¬ 
sisted of his answers to questions put to him by a white 
lawyer~he had visions in which he saw “white spirits 
and black spirits engaged in battle, and blood flowing 
in streams.” In 1831, after a solar eclipse, which he 
took as a “sign,” Turner began enlisting other slaves 
for a planned uprising. It began on the night of Aug. 
21,1831, when Turner and seven others murdered Jo¬ 
seph Travis, Turner’s master, and his entire family in 
their sleep. Securing arms, horses and some 60 sup¬ 
porters, the insurgent slaves went on a two-day ram¬ 
page in which 55 whites, 24 of them children, were 
slaughtered. After encountering the state militia near 
Jerusalem, Va., Turner fled and managed to hide for 
six weeks before he was caught. He was tried and 
hanged with 16 companions in November at Jerusa¬ 
lem, the county seat. Many other slaves who were 
thought to be implicated were tortured, shot or 
burned. 

See Eric FoneriNsdTmm, 

NATURALIZATION 

Process of conferring citizenship on aliens/ Con¬ 
stitution granted Congress power to establish 
'’uniform rule of naturalization”/ First natural¬ 
ization law enacted, 1790/ Requirements and 
procedures now prescribed by Immigration and 
Nationality Act of1952, as amended, 1965 

Naturalization, the legal procedure through which 
U.S. citizenship is conferred on aliens, has tradition¬ 
ally been encouraged by the United States to help 
unify and strengthen the nation. The power to estab¬ 
lish a “uniform rule of naturalization” was granted 
Congress by the Constitution, and the first naturaliza¬ 
tion law was enaeted In 1790; It allowed aliens to 
apply for citizenship after living in the U.S. for two 
years. Requirements have changed over the years— 
live year residency is now a prerequisite—but basic 
procedures have remained largely the same: The Im¬ 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952 (as amended in 


1965) requires an applicant to petition for citizenship 
through a court; he or she must: be at least 18; have 
entered the country legally; be able to read, write and 
speak basic English; understand fundamentals of 
American history and government; be of good moral 
character; and show himself or herself to be “attached 
to the principles of the Constitution and well disposed 
to the good order and happiness of the United States," 
Children under 18 automatically become citizens 
when their parents are naturalized Any person who, 
within 10 years prior to petitioning, has espoused, ad¬ 
vocated or belonged to a subversive organization is 
barred from naturalization, and new citizens may lose 
their naturalization if they should develop subversive 
links or are proved to have used fraud to become na¬ 
turalized. The petitioner and his affidavits are exam¬ 
ined by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 
a branch of the department ofjustice. Final hearing 
‘ is held by a Federal judge not less than 30 days after 
the petition has been filed. The judge then administers 
the oath of allegiance. 

Naturalization originally was restricted to “free 
white persons” but Negroes became citizens with the 
ratification of the 14th Amendment after the civil 
WAR. American Indians did not receive full citizen¬ 
ship until 1924, when it was bestowed on the tribes 
collectively by act of Congress. A 1943 law permitted 
Chinese to be naturalized; Filipinos and East Indians 
became eligible for citizenship in 1946. When the 
mccarran-walter bill of 1952 gave immigration 
quotas to Asian and African nations previou,sly de¬ 
nied them, the old racial bars to naturalization were 
finally eliminated. 

The peak year for individual naturalization was 
1944 when 442,000 persons became citizens. The 
average in recent years has been about 125,000 an¬ 
nually. Several times Congress has collectively con¬ 
ferred naturalization on a body of people. The people 
of TEXAS were granted citizenship upon its admission 
to the Union in 1845; those of Hawaii in 1900; Alaska 
in 1912; Puerto Rico in 1917; Guam in 1950; and the 
virgin islands in 1927. 


“Divingboat” built by Robert Fulton, 1800/Also 
name of atomic-powered submarine, launched 
1954 

It was ROBERT pulton’s ambition to guarantee free¬ 
dom of the seas for all by making naval warfare so 
deadly that no nation would dare engage in it. To this 
end he designed, built and successfully demonstrated 
his armed submarine, the Nautilus, in France in 18W). 
Although both Napoleon and the British were in¬ 
trigued by its lethal possibilities, neither they nor tlie 
U.S. was willing to finance Fulton, who then went on 
to build his famous steamboat, the Clermont, More 
than a century and a half later another submarine, 
named for Fulton’s prototype and every bit as revolu¬ 
tionary in its design, was launched (1954) in the 


United States, The U.S.S. Nautilus was the world’s 
first atomic-powered submarine; its reactors convert 
water into superheated steam, which powers the ves¬ 
sel, It can cruise for 50,000 miles without refueling. 
The U.S.S. Nautilus is also renowned for its 1830-mile 
voyage beneath the North Polar ice cap in 1958, 

NAVAHO INDIANS (sqq Indian Tribes) 

NAVAL ACADEMY, U.S. {sacAnnapolis) 

NAVAL OBSERVATORY, U.S. 

Est., Washington, D, C., 1844/ 26-inch refracting 
telescope obtained, 1878/ Navy's 40-inch reflec¬ 
tor telescope installed at Flagstafl', Ariz., 1955/ 
Observatory is official U.S. timekeeper 

In 1830 the Navy Department established the Depot 
of Charts and Instruments to maintain chronometers, 
charts and other navigational equipment. In 1844 the 
depot was reorganized under the name of the U.S, 
Naval Observatory and situated in Washington, D.C., 
on a knoll north of the present site of the Lincoln Me¬ 
morial, In 1873 the observatory obtained its 26-inch 
refracting telescope, and in 1893 it moved to its pres¬ 
ent site at 34th Street and Massachusetts Avenue, in 
Washington. The old observatory building was de¬ 
clared a National Historical Monument in 1965. 

By 1955 Washington had become too well lit at 
night for astronomical observations, and the Navy set 
up a special Astronomical Observing Station at Flag¬ 
staff, Ariz., with a 40-inch reflecting telescope. In ad¬ 
dition the observatory has a Time Service Substation 
at Richmond, Fla., which supplies a daily radio time 
signal. (The Naval Observatory is the only astronom¬ 
ical observatory in the U.S. that determines time, and 
its determinations are accurate to one-tenth of a mil¬ 
lionth of a second.) The primaiy purpose of the Naval 
Observatory is stated officially as to; “Make such ob¬ 
servations of celestial bodies, natural and artificial, 
derive and publish such data as will afford to the 
United States Naval vessels and aircraft as well as to 
all availing themselves thereof, means for safe navi¬ 
gation, including the provision of accurate time; and 
while pursuing this primary function, contribute ma¬ 
terial to the general advancement of navigation and 
astronomy.” 

NAVAL RESERVES (see Reserves, Military) 

NAVAL WAR COLLEGE 

Est, 1884, to train U.S, Navy officers for high 
commands/ First school of its kind in world 

To meet the challenges posed by rapid advances in 
naval ordnance, technology, shipbuilding and tactics, 
the U.S., in 1884, established the Naval War College 
in Newport, R.I. This, the world’s first educational in¬ 
stitution specifically designed to prepare Navy officers 
for positions of high command, was opened at a time 


NAUTILUS 


when the U.S. was becoming a two-ocean naval power 
with growing interests in the Pacific and Asia, The in¬ 
stitution’s first two presidents—Com. Stephen B. Luce 
(1884-86) and scholar-historian Capt. Alfred, t. 
MAHAN (1886-92)~had great influence in shaping 
both the destiny of the U.S. Navy and the transpacific 
march of American empire. Today the college pro¬ 
vides advanced training for officers, and graduation 
from the college is generally a prerequisite for pro¬ 
motion to the highest ranks in the U.S. Navy. 

NAVAL WAR WITH FRANCE France, 
Undeclared War with) 

NAVIGATION ACTS 

Series of Parliamentary laws that restricted Co¬ 
lonial shipping, industry and commerce, 1650- 
1775/ Became major source of friction between 
Colonies and Crown 

The principle of mercantilism, by which an econo¬ 
mically self-sufficient state could be created solely 
through maintaining a trade and manufacturing mo¬ 
nopoly with its colonies, was set to work early in the 
history of the English Colonies in North America. The 
English saw that their new American possessions 
could provide them that self-sufficiency, by producing 
the food and raw materials that English markets could 
consume or make into finished products to be sold 
back to the Colonies. In the process the British mer¬ 
chant navy, carrying both Colonial and British prod¬ 
ucts, would also prosper. Thus the Navigation Acts 
passed by Parliament had two main effects; a ban on 
shipping destined for England or its Colonies in any 
but English ships (although the designation “English” 
was applied to American shipping as well); and the 
enumeration, of an ever-lengthening list of articles 
that could be sold by the Colonies only to England, or 
bought only from England. 

The first Navigation Act, passed in 1650, simply 
forbade foreign ships to trade in the Colonies without 
a special license. In 1651 Parliament declared that all 
goods imported into England must be carried in En¬ 
glish ships. The Act of 1660 enumerated specific items 
(chiefly tobacco, cotton and sugar) that the Col¬ 
onies could sell only to England, The “Staple” Act of 
1663 required that all goods imported by the Colonies 
must first pass through England. And to enforce the 
previous acts, another, in 1696, established Colonial 
customs houses, and named royally appointed judges 
who were to try law-breakers-primarily, smugglers 
—without benefit of jury. There were certain excep¬ 
tions to the acts; New England salt fish and South 
Carolina rice could be sold directly to non-English 
countries, without having to, make the by-pass trip 
through England; and the Colonies were allowed to 
import wine, salt and fruit directly. 

The effect of these 17th-century acts was by no 
meanS:inimical to the Colonies. The Colonies were 
given a protected market for their tobacco, and boun- 
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ties oa naval stores, indigo and other products, But 
at the close of the century Parliament began to enact 
various trade acts that aimed at suppressing Colonial 
manufactures, The Wool Act (1699), the Hat Act 
(1732) and the iron act (1750) were intended to 
cripple the development of Colonial industry, and the 
MOLASSES ACT (1733) was passed to protect planters in 
the British West Indies, But the acts were not seriously 
enforced, and in general there was little or no discon¬ 
tent with them until the laws began to be tightened up 
in the 1760s, With tighter enforcement, the acts came 
to be bitterly resented by many Colonists, although 
open hatred was reserved for the corrupt customs offi¬ 
cers and arrogant judges who often administered 
them and for the practice of forcible searches and sei¬ 
zures, It was in part because of such restraints of trade 
that wealthy Colonial businessmen were found among 
the first to call for revolution, 

NAVY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

Established by Congress, 1798/ Came under De¬ 
partment of Defense, 1947 

During the revolutionary war the tiny continen¬ 
tal NAVY was overseen by a Marine Committee made 
up of congressmen with little or no seagoing experi¬ 
ence, Relations between the committee members and 
the independent-minded, seasoned sea dogs under 
their nominal control were often stormy: The Conti¬ 
nental Navy’s first squadron commander, crusty esek 
HOPKINS, scornfully dismissed them as “ignorant law¬ 
yer’s clerks” and “a pack of damned fools”—and was 
in turn dismissed from the service, in part because of 
his poor relations with the Congress, 

When the u,s, navy was organized in 1798, it was 
first placed under the Department of War. (See war, 
department OF.) Only the threats posed by the Bar¬ 
bary pirates (see barbary wars) and the French fleet 
convinced Congress of the need for a separate De¬ 
partment of the Navy, which was established in 1798. 
Its first secretary, appointed by John adams, was 
Benjamin Stoddert, an able administrator but a con¬ 
firmed landlubber. The war of 1812 demonstrated 
the need for greater expertise at the top, and in 1815 
a Board of Navy Commissioners made up of experi¬ 
enced veterans was set up to advise the secretary. The 
department was further expanded after 1842 when 
departmental functions were divided among a num¬ 
ber of bureaus; naval weapons, ships, supplies and 
accounts, naval personnel, and yards and docks. The 
marine corps and the coast guard (in wartime) also 
come under the department’s purview, The office of 
Assistant Secretary was created in 1890 and was later 
held by two men who became President, Theodore 
ROOSEVELT and FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. In 1915 a 
Chief of Naval Operations was appointed to adminis¬ 
ter the military affairs of the department and serve as 
the principal adviser of the secretary, 

Over fierce but unavailing opposition from Navy 
brass, the Department of the Navy and the Depart¬ 


ment of War, which became the Department of the 
Army, were subordinated to the Department of De¬ 
fense in 1947. (See defense, department of.) At that 
time both the Navy and Army secretaries bt Cabinet 
rank, which was assumed by the Secretary of Defense. 

NAVY, U.S. 

Continental Navy e.st., 1775; dissolved at Revo¬ 
lution’s end/ Navy organized, 1798/ Fought in 
Barbary Wars and War of 1812/ Steamships in¬ 
troduced, 1840s/ Naval blockade instrumental in 
Union victory in Civil War/ Fleet great/y 
strengthened after 1880, with steel vessels, hat- 
tleships/ Key element in Allied victory in W. W, 

11/ World’s most powerful navy, 1970s 

Eager to obtain weapons and supplies for his 
ill-equipped forces during the siege of Boston, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, with the aid of JOHN ADAMS. 

persuaded the continental congress to authorize 
the arming of six merchantmen in September, 1775. 
Before disbanding the following year, thi.s tiny 
“Army’s Navy” managed to .seize 35 ponderous Brit¬ 
ish supply vessels, turning over 20,000 mu,skels io the 
rebels from one captured cargo alone. Debate over 
the formation of a true continental navy had al¬ 
ready begun before Washington was given his armed 
merchantmen. In August, 1775, the Rhode Island 
congressional delegation proposed construction of an 
“Atlantic Fleet”—to the consternation of such 
doubters as Samuel c:ha,se of Maryland, who held 
that, in the face of British naval might, “It is the mad¬ 
dest idea in the world to think of building an Ameri¬ 
can fleet,... We should have to mortgage the whole 
continent,” Nonetheless, on Oct. 30 Congre.ss voted 
to purchase and arm several ships “for the protection 
and defense of the United Colonies,” A month later 
Congress created the marine corps, as a force of 
skilled riflemen to be stationed aboard warships. 

The first set of Navy regulations was drawn up by 
John Adams. Under them, seamen were allotted one- 
half pint of rum per day but were expected to fish to 
help feed themselves. Any man “heard to swear, cur,se 
or blaspheme the name of God” was to be punished 
by being made to wear a “wooden collar or some 
other shameful badge of distinction”: more serious 
offenders were subject to up to a dozen lashes. Such 
strict discipline, combined with Congress’ refusal to 
grant naval crews a share in captured prize.s, made re¬ 
cruiting difficult, as seasoned seamen flocked to man 
the more relaxed and profitable privateers. De.spjfe 
the audacity of such skilled seamen as John haury 
and JOHN PAUL jones, who engaged and defeated 
British warships on the open ocean, the Continental 
Navy played a less important role in the sea war than 
did the 11 state navies, the profit-hungry privateers 
and the powerful French fleet. Few protested at the 
war’s end when the Continental Navy was disbanded. 

In large measure the American Navy was reborn 
because of the Barbary pirates and their demand.s for 


tribute. In 1794 Congres,s authorized the construction 
of six warships, only three of which were built-in¬ 
cluding OLD ironsides, the frigate U.S.S. Constitu¬ 
tion, These ships were under the command of the War 
Department (see war, department of) until the out¬ 
break of the undeclared naval war with France (see 
FRANCE, UNDECLARED WAR WITH) In 1798, lu that year 
Congress created a separate department of the 
NAVY, with Benjamin Stoddert as its first secretary. 
Although he knew little of seafaring (he complained 
wryly to President Adams that it was “unfortunate that 
in conferring [the appointment] upon me, the Presi¬ 
dent could not also confer the knowledge neces¬ 
sary, ..,”), Stoddert proved a .skilled bureaucrat. By 
1800,14 U.S, warships were at sea, coastal waters had 
been cleared of French intruders and the hostilities 
against France had been carried successfully to the 
Caribbean. During the barbary war.s a Mediterra¬ 
nean squadron commanded by edward preble made 
an audacious attack on Tripoli, which proved crucial 
seasoning for several future heroes, including wil¬ 
liam BAINBRIDGE, STEPHEN DECATUR, ISAAC HULL Slid 
DAVID PORTER, Sucli Celebrated war of 1812 victories 
as those of Hull on the open sea and of Oliver haz¬ 
ard perry and Thomas macdonouoh on the inland 
lakes have served to obscure the fact that the British 
fleet generally do minated the American coast by 1814, 
bottling up all but the most intrepid privateers and a 
few fast .sloops of war. 

Between 1815 and the civil war, peacetime cruises 
were enlivened by occasional struggles with Algerian 
and West Indian pirates and patrols off the African 
coast in search of illicit slaves. In 1845 the U.S, Naval 
Academy wits established at annapolis to train offi¬ 
cers for the Navy. During the Mexican war naval 
forces under Com. Robert f. .stockton were instru¬ 
mental in the seizure of California, while mafthew 
c, perry’s fleet backed the U.S. landing at Vera Cruz 
and supplied Gen, Winfield scott’s march on Mex¬ 
ico City. In the 1840s the Navy began work on its first 
steam warship and first screw-propelled warship. By 
I860 steam power had become an important part of 
naval operations. During the civil war the Union 
Navy had the services of two able men. Secretary of 
the Navy Gideon welles and Adra, david Glasgow 
farragut, at whose initiative the fleet grew into a 
powerful, 800-vessel force dwarfing the confederate 
NAVY. The Union Navy pursued rebel raiders preying 
on Federal shipping, cleared the Southern rivers 
(under DAVID DIXON poRTER), gained control of new 
orlears (under Farragut), .shrewdly employed the 
first of its ironclad warship.s (see monitor and 
MERRIMACK, BATTLE OF) and maintained an effective 
blockade of the Southern coast-climaxed by Farra- 
gut’s 1864 victory at Mobile Bay, 

After almost 20 years of post-Civil War neglect, the 
Navy was greatly strengthened in the 1880s, first by 
the construction of steel vessels, then by growing 
numbers of armored cruisers and battleships. At the 
same time naval planners had fallen under the spell 


of ALFRED THAYER MAHAN, the Strategist who identi¬ 
fied national power with a two-ocean navy. America’s 
expanded naval power was vividly demonstrated 
during the brief Spanish-American war, when Adra. 
GEORGE DEWEY pulverlzcd the Spanish fleet at the key 
Battle of Manila Bay, and another fleet under Adm. 
William Sampson crushed the Spanish in the Battle of 
Santiago, Cuba. President Theodore roosevelt, an 
admirer of Mahan and a onetime Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, further expanded the Navy in the first 
decade of the 20 th century and sent the bristling 
“White Fleet” 011 a world cruise (1907-09) in an awe¬ 
some display of American might. But, the British navy, 
not the American, played the central role in Allied 
victory in world war i. Nonetheless, U.S. ships con¬ 
voyed some two million doughboys to the European 
front and cooperated in laying the 30-mile-wide mine 
belt across the North Sea which sank 17 submarines 
and helped end the underwater menace. During the 
last months of the war some 2200 naval air bombing 
runs were undertaken against submarines—the first 
important use of air power in naval warfare. 

While the Navy again suffered neglect between the 
two World Wars of the 20th century, it developed two 
weapons that forever altered the nature of war at sea: 
carrier-based aircraft and target-detecting radar. Se¬ 
verely damaged by the Japanese carrier-based attack 
against Pearl Harbor, Dec, 7,1941, the U.S. Navy re¬ 
covered swiftly to become a key element in the Allied 
triumph in world war il It played an important role 
in the European theater, convoying supplies, combat¬ 
ing submarines and supporting the Allied invasions of 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy and Normandy, but it was 
in the Pacific that it came into its own. After hurling 
back the Japanese thrust at the Battle of Midway 
(1942), U.S. forces under admirals Chester w. nimitz 
and william f. halsey spearheaded the Allied drive 
toward Japan, pounding-island defenses and slowly 
but systematically decimating the Japanese fleet, 

, During the Korean war and Vietnam war= the 
Navy primarily shelled enemy coasts and, provided 
carrier bases for bombers. Although challenged in the 
early 1970s by the growing Soviet fleet, the U.S. Navy 
remained the world’s ,most -powerful oceangoing 
force, with over 580,000 men and women in uniform 
and some 800 vessels-ranging from giant aircraft 
carriers to nuclear submarines, 

See Fletcher Pratt: Preble’s Boys; Robert A. Flart: The 
Great White Fkeland SamiielEliot Morison: History 
of the United States Naval Operations in World 
Warn, ' . 

NEAR V. MINNESOTA (iPJ/) 

, U,S, Supreme Court upheld right of press to crit¬ 
icize public officials without risk of suppression 
by state governments, 1951/First decision ap¬ 
plying Ist and 14th Amendmen{ in state cases 

In the late 1920s a series of shrill articles in. The. Satur¬ 
day Press, a Minneapolis weekly,, lashed out in all di- 
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rectioas with allegations of corruption, charging that 
a Jewish gangster controlled gambling, bootlegging 
and racketeering in the county, and that the police 
chief and prosecuting attorney were either corrupt or 
grossly neglectful, The prosecuting attorney sued edi¬ 
tor J. M. Near under a 1925 Minnesota statute (known 
as the “gag law”) that authorized the courts to sup¬ 
press as a “public nuisance” any periodical printing 
“malicious,, scandalous and defamatory” material. 
The court ordered the destruction of all issues of the 
paper for the past two months and banned further 
publication of The Saturday Press, 

In 193 Vby a five-four vote, the U.S. Supreme 
Court declared the Minnesota law unconstitutional. 
Chief Justice Charles evans hughes, writing for the 
majority, said that the state could enact criminal libel 
laws providing for punishment after publication of 
defamatory material, but it could not exercise prior 
restraint,by closing down a newspaper, “even;a vi¬ 
cious scandal sheet.” This was the first case in which 
the freedom of the press guarantee of the First 
Amendment was incorporated into the 14th Amend¬ 
ment'and applied to a state, (See constitutional 

AMENDMENTS.) ,1 

NEBRASKA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 37th state, '1367/ Area, 
77,227sq, mi/Pop,, l,483,791il970)/Capital, 
Lincoln/Lorgest city, Omaha; pop,, 346,929 
{1970)/ Acquired as part ofLouisiana Purchase, 
1803, ani ldng msidered heart of Great Ameri- 
canDeseri/ OrganizedasterritoryunderKansas- 
Nebraska Act, 1854/ Becarhe mecca for Eastern 
and immigrantfarmers after Ciuil War/ A major 
agricultural state, its leadingproducts are cattle, 
hogs, wheat, sorghum, corn 

Now'one of the nation’s richest farm states, Nebraska 
was once thought uninhabitable. Spanish and French 
explorers penetrated the area in the 1700s but did not 
stay long, Nebraska was part of the great wilderness 
bought by-the U.S, in the Louisiana purchase of 
1803, and when American explorers and surveyors, 
beginning with the lewis and clark expedition, 
traveled through the region they were notably unim¬ 
pressed withits generally flat, treeless prairies, In 1820 
an expedition led by Maj, Stephen H. Long explored 
the Platte Valley and scornfully dismissed it as ‘‘pecu¬ 
liarly adapted as a range for buffalos, wild goats and 
other game” but quite' unit for farnMng~i“a great 
desert.” Later maps showed the Nebraska region as 
the center of the great American desert— a mis¬ 
nomer that helped put ofl'serious settlement for 
nearly half a century. 

Although outposts of the fur trade were built 
along the Missouri river as early as 1813, the first 
permanent settlement, Bellevue, near present-day 
Omaha, was not established until 1823. Beginning in 
thedate 1830s the Platte Valley, meandering home of 
Nebraska’s most important waterway, became a dusty 


highway as hundreds of thousands of gold seekers, 
settlers and traders plodded westward along the mor¬ 
mon trail and the OREGONTRAiL. Nebraska Territory 
(which included what is now Colorado, north Da¬ 
kota and south Dakota) was organized in 1854 
under the provisions of the kansas-nebraska act. 
The territory was established by Congress not so 
much because of its future for settlement, but because 
Sen. STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS and other promoters of a 
northern route for the transcontinental railroad 
hoped to run their line through the valley of the 
Platte. Nebraska was reduced to its present bound¬ 
aries in 1861 with the creation of separate Colorado 
and Dakota territories, and by 1876 the last of its nu¬ 
merous Indian tribes had been subdued or driven out, 

Nebrajika became the 37th state on March 1,1867, 
and after considerable rivalry between settlers on (he 
North and South Platte, the capital was located at 
Lincoln (formerly Lancaster) later in (he year, Soon 
the plains were flooded with settlers, lured by (he 
promise of free land under the homestead act of 
1862, and in due course the completion of the union 
PACIFIC RAILROAD guaranteed market access for agri¬ 
cultural products. Soon CIVIL WAR veterans, Eastern 
farmers eager for more room, and new immigrants, 
especially Czechs and Scandinavians, settled on the 
empty prairies. They ripped up the heavy sod, planted 
corn and wheat and built sod houses, erecting wind¬ 
mills to pump water. In time Nebraska’s farmers 
overcame the worst effects of blizzards, droughts, 
hailstorms and locust plagues and cattlemen who 
wanted an open range. The man with the plow made 
the once supposed desert fruitful. 

Today Nebraska’s farms and ranches earn over $2 
billion annually, with cattle, hogs, wheat, sorghum 
and corn the leading products, Processed foods are the 
most important manufactured goods, and oil leads the 
comparatively short list of Nebraska-mined mi nerals, 
Omaha, the state’s largest city, with a population of 
346,929 (1970), is a top livestock and meat-packing 
center. With an area of 77,227 sq. mi, and a popula¬ 
tion of only 1,483,791 (1970), the state remains pri¬ 
marily rurd in character, and is among the states 
lowest in population density, 

.■Generally conservative in outlooki Nebraska's 
farmers have nonetheless supported radical move¬ 
ments whenever times were bad. During the farm 
slump of the 1870s they protested against exorbitant 
railroad freight rates, joining the National Grange 
(see grange, national) in large numbers. During the 
189Gs they rallied to the populist cause of native-son 
william JENNINGS, bryan; and during the early 1900s 
they supported the. Progressive wing of the Republi¬ 
can Party, personified by their longtime Sen, george 
w, NORRIS, Nebraska suffered grievously from low 
prices , and droughts during the Depression (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) of the 1930s--in somc coutUies 
bands of angry [farmers routinely broke up attempts 
byofficials to foreclose mortgages on their lands. Ne¬ 
braska strongly supported Democrat franklin a 
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ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL, which provided much needed 
farm relief. It was during the Great Depression, too, 
that Norris and other reformers won adoption (1937) 
of a one-house (unicameral) state legislature, which 
remains unique in the nation. 

See James C Olson: History of Nebraska. 

NEGRO CHURCHES 

African Methodist Episcopal Church, est. 1816/ 
Great Awakening converted large numbers of 
slaves, mid-18th century/ Rapid growth of black 
churches followed Civil War/ Churches have 
been a traditional wellspring of Negro leadership 
both in North and South 

While slaves were routinely baptized as Christians 
from the time of their first importation to North 
America, little effort at conversion of Africans to the 
faith predominant among whites was made until the 
GREAT awakening of the mid-1700s. Then baptist 
and METHODIST missionaries held revivals throughout 
the South Striving to bring blacks as well as their mas¬ 
ters and poor whites into the fold. Bible reading was 
generally discouraged among the slaves, however, in 
the fear that literacy would lead to restiveness and re¬ 
sistance, Slaves were prohibited from forming sepa¬ 
rate black churches out of fear that such institutions 
might foment rebellion. Thus many slaves attended 
church with their masters—sitting in a separate gal¬ 
lery and regaled with sermons urging their continued 
meek subservience.' Nonetheless, clandestine con¬ 
gregations (the “invisible institution” of the Negro 
cburchj in the phrase of historian John Hope 
Franklin) gathered on many plantations to hear ser¬ 
mons by slaves who had managed to learn enough to 
read and preach from the Scriptures. These largely 
unlettered but eloquent exhorters were widely ad¬ 
mired in the slave cabins. 

In the North, free blacks were often permitted to 
attend white churches but were rarely treated as the 
social equals of white worshipers. In 1787 Richard 
Allen, a former slave who had become a Methodist 
preacher, was manhandled by a white usher When he 
and several companions attempted to pray in the 
whites-only section of St. George’s Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church in Philadelphia. Outraged, Allen stalked 
outand established his own religious organization: By 
1816 Allen’s church formed the nucleus of the Afri¬ 
can METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH and Allen became 
its first bishop. 

Following the civil war, Northern ,churches sent 
missionaries south to enroll freed slaves, and the 
Negro’s once "invisible institution” now surfaced, 
Southern blacks were systematically excluded: from 
white society after reconstruction, and the Negro 
churches often became the most important institu¬ 
tions in black communities. In addition to spiritual 
solace, they offered a safe haven from the white world, 
pooled community resources to set up mutual assist¬ 
ance and insurance plans, promoted education and, 


through hotly contested internal elections, provided a 
small-scale political world in which aspiring politi¬ 
cians could begin to function. The minister was often 
thecommunity’smostimportantfigureiBesidesbeing 
the shepherd of his flock, he arbitrated disputes and 
acted as an ofiicial spokesman in dealingwith whites. 
In this old tradition many black politicians and civil 
rights leaders, including adam clayton powell, 
martin LUTHER KING, JR,, and RALPH ABERNATHY, 
have beenministers. 

The 20th-century black migration to the cities ,con¬ 
tributed to the proliferation of personality cults cen¬ 
tered around such self-proclaimed messiahs as Father 
Divine and “Daddy” Grace; the growth of thousands 
of tiny storefront churches to provide for the needs of 
recent immigrants from the rural South to Northern 
urban ghettos; the widespread popularity of Gospel 
and Gospel-inspired music; and the recent merger of 
Christianity with black mationalism, us seen in , the 
teaching of such militant ministers as Detroit’s Albert 
Gleague. While many denominations attempted to 
integrate their congregations in the 1960s and 1970s, 
the adage “the most segregated hour in America is 
11 o’clock on Sunday morning” apparently remains 
as valid today as in the past. The largest Negro Chris¬ 
tian church in the nation is Harlem’s Abyssian Bap¬ 
tist Congregation; in New York City. In recent years 
the BLACK MUSLIM church has drawn increasing num¬ 
bers of Negroes away from Christianity and into the 
Muslim fold, 

See E, Franklin Frazier: Th Negro Church in 
America. '' 

NEGRO COLLEGES (see Colleges and 
Universities, Negro) 

NEGRO SUFFRAGE 

Free Negroes’ exercise of right to vote generally 
restricted until passage of 14th and 15 th amend- , 
menis, 1868, 1870/ Following Reconstruction, 
blade suffrage blocked throughout the South by 
violence, intimidation, discriminatory laws/ , 
Voting Rights Ait of 1965 generally ended dis¬ 
franchisement of Negro, resulted in growing : 
numbers of blacks being elected to office, 
mos-70s : ; 

During the Colonial period free Negroes were barred 
by law from voting only in Georgia and South Caro¬ 
lina, but local custom and stringent property require¬ 
ments (which effectively disfranchised many whites as 
well) kept all but a tiny minority of free blacks from 
the polls. .Although many Americans of African an¬ 
cestry fought in the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, the fruits of 
victory did not include their right to vote; In state after 
state, local custom or specific statutes barred them 
frora#e polls. At the outset of the civil war, Ne¬ 
groes could'vote in only six states. The 14th and 15th 
amendments (see constitutional amendments), 
passed after the war, granted full citizenship to Ne- 
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groes and guaranteed the right to vote regardless “of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” From 
that time on. Northern Negroes generally had equal 
access to the ballot box, and during reconstruction 
Southern blacks, too, voted in great numbers. 

In the Reconstruction South the newly emanci¬ 
pated Negro voted overwhelmingly Republican (see 
REPUBLICAN party), electing numerous blacks to state 
legislatures and sending 22 to Congress—including 
two U.S. senators. But with the withdrawal of the last 
Federal troops from the South in 1877, blacks were 
again disfranchised through a series of legal and ex¬ 
tralegal maneuvers aimed at restoring white suprem¬ 
acy. The POLL TAX, the grandfather clause, the 
MISSISSIPPI PLAN, lily-white Democratic primaries, 
wholesale fraud, intimidation and the threat of 
LYNCHING were among the means used. This all-out 
effort was effective: Black registration in Louisiana 
alone was cut by, over 90 percent from its high point 
during Reconstruction, and by 1902 there was not a 
single Southern black in Congress or in any state leg¬ 
islature in the old Confederacy, 

As recently as 1960, some largely black sections of 
ALABAMA had not a single black, voter. A series of 
forceful CIVIL rights acts aimed at strengthening the 
Federal Government’s hand in dealing with discrimi¬ 
nation^ at the polls and elsewhere met with stubborn 
resistance from Southern election officials. But in the 
summer of '1964 the leadership of the increasingly 
powerful CIVIL rights movement conducted a mas¬ 
sive voter registration drive in.the South, organizing 
“freedom schools” to prepare would-be voters for 
registration. Thousands of rural blacks braved police 
harassment and mob violence to register. The follow¬ 
ing year the voting rights act of 1965, taking cog¬ 
nizance of the frequent use of literacy tests solely as 
a means to disfranchise minority-group voters, 
authorized the U.S. Attorney, General to investigate 
all voter-qualification tests and moye against those it 
judged discriminatory. 

Since passage of the 1965 act, black voters have 
taken their place as a political force throughout the 
South, electing Negroes to numerous local offices, 
And in the nation at large there has been a dramatic 
increase in the number of blacks elected to office, 
ranging from councilmen and mayors of major cities 
up to congressmen and a U.S. senator. 

See C. Vann Woodward; The Strange Career of Jim 
Grow and John Hope Franklin: From Slavery to Free¬ 
dom, 

NELSON, William Rockhill (1841-1915) 

Newspaper publisher, editor/ Founded. Kansas 

City Star, 1880, editing paper until his death 

“Independent but never neutral’’ were the watch¬ 
words of William R, Nelson, and of his newspaper, 
the Kansas City Star. A massive, genial dynamo- 
called: Colonel Nelson, according to one-time em¬ 
ployee WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, just because he looked 


“coloneliferous”—Nelson used his paper to trumpet 
his own avid enthusiasms and attack his pet hates. 
Born at Ft. Wayne, Ind. (1841), Nelson was a lawyer, 
cotton planter and contractor before entering jour¬ 
nalism as part-owner of the Fort Wayne Sentinel, a 
Democratic journal, in 1878. Two years later he 
moved to Kansas city, Mo., and founded the Star, 
The paper campaigned against political corruption in 
both parties and boosted Kansas City—successfully 
urging civic improvements of all kinds, from paved 
streets to public parks—while championing Nelson’s 
personal political heroes, a diverse lot that included 
SAMUEL TILDEN, GROVER CLEVELAND and THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT, Under his editorship, the Star was well 
written, accurate, entertaining and immensely popu¬ 
lar. Nelson remained editor of the Starmiil his death 
in 1915. 

See D. F Johnson: William Rockhill Nelson and The 
Kansas City Star, 

NEUTRALITY LAWS 

Acts de.signed to keep U.S, out of foreign wars; 

passed, 1985-39/ Banned commerce with bellig¬ 
erents, abandoning neutral righ ts/ Prooisions 

eased to permit U.S. aid to Britain and France at 

start of W.W. II 

The series of neutrality laws passed between 1935 and 
1939 were designed to keep the U.S. out of any future 
foreign wars. In large part a response to national dis¬ 
illusionment with WORLD WAR I, the legi.slation was 
spurred by the findings of the nye committee (1934- 
36), which suggested that U.S, capitalists—nolably 
munitions makers—had profited greatly from the 
horrors of the First World W. If there were no proii is 
to be made from war, the proponents of the neutrality 
laws reasoned, then the U.S, would not be drawn into 
foreign entanglements. Further, if the , defense of 
NEUTRAL rights would lead the nation into wan as 
was the case in World War I, then neutral rights should 
be abandoned. 

The first act was passed after Italy attacked Ethio¬ 
pia in 1935, and new laws Mowed in 1937 and 1939 
with the onset of the Spanish Civil War and world 
WAR iL Theacts prohibited the shipping of arms or the 
granting of loans or credits to belligerents; barred 
U.S. citizens or vessels from entering designated 
combat areas; forbade the arming of merchant ships; 
and empowered the President to require transfer of 
title and cash payment before the export of any goods 
to a warring nation. 

Critics of the legislation, including President 
franklin d, ROOSEVELT, argued that the acts not only 
surrendered neutral rights but actually encouraged 
aggression by refusing to distinguish between attacker 
and attacked. As the Nazis swept westward across Eu¬ 
rope, the provisions of the 1939 act were eased to per¬ 
mit the sale of arms and munitions to England and 
France, first on a “cash and, carry” basis, then on 
credit, American vessels were eventually permitted to 


enter combat areas and merchant vessels were armed. 
In early 1941 the lend-lease act was passed, permit¬ 
ting the transfer of U.S. weapons, food and equip¬ 
ment to the Allies-a long step toward American 
entiy into the war later in the year, 

NEUTRALITY PROCLAMATION (1793) 

Declaration by President George Washington 
that sought to avoid U.S. involvement in war be¬ 
tween France and Britain/ Set precedent for tra- 
' ditional U. S, position towardforeign wars 

Precedent for avoiding entanglement in foreign wars 
was established by the Neutrality Proclamation of 
1793. When France declared war on Great Britain in 
that year, President george Washington announced 
that it was the “disposition” of the U.S, to “pursue a 
conduct friendly and impartial toward the belligerent 
powers,” He consciously avoided the word “neutral¬ 
ity" in the hope that its absence would persuade Great 
Britain to make maritime concessions to the U.S. in 
exchange for a separate pledge of neutrality, France, 
which had aided America during the Revolution and 
had a treaty of alliance with the U.S., was angered by 
the anti-French action. The proclamation also exac¬ 
erbated relations between the anti-federalists, who 
supported France, and the Federalists (see federal¬ 
ist party), who were pro-British. The proclamation 
was rigidly observed by the U.S. Government, and 
Americans were warned against aiding either bellig¬ 
erent under threat of punishment. Codified in the 
Neutrality Act of 1794, Washington’s proclamation is 
considered a landmark in the history of interna¬ 
tional LAW, 

See John C, Miller: The Federalist Era. 

NEUTRAL RIGHTS 

Claims of neutral nations to trade and remain at 
peace with belligerent nations in time of war/ 
First asserted by Continental Congress, 1776/ 
Embodied in Neutrality Proclamation, 1793/ 
Violation of U.S. neutral rights partial cause of 
War of 1812 and U.S. entry into W.W. I 

American efforts to define and defend the rights of 
neutral nations to trade with belligerents stem from 
the year 1776 when the continental congress first 
asserted the doctrine of the “freedom of the seas,” ar¬ 
guing that cargo aboard neutral ships could not be 
seized by belligerents, and that neutrals were free to 
trade with anyone. This principle was reinforced 
when President george Washington issued the 
NEUTRALITY PROCLAMATION (1793), whicli pledged 
the U.S. to “pursue a conduct friendly and impartial” 
toward both Britain and France, who were then at 
war. British refusal to recognize U.S. neutral rights at 
sea was a primary cause of the passage by Congress of 
the EMBARGO ACT (1807), and then of the war of 
1812 , 

Conflicts over neutrality again brought the U.S. and 


Britain perilously close to war during the civil war 
when the Union protested Britain’s actions on behalf 
of the Confederacy-such as the building of Confed¬ 
erate commerce raiders in British shipyards (see Ala¬ 
bama claims)— as being a violation of the impartial 
conduct expected of a neutral nation. Repeated Ger¬ 
man violations of U.S, neutrality on the high seas 
helped bring America into world war i. During the 
1930s Congress passed a series of isolationist-inspired 
NEUTRALITY LAWS (1935-39), whlch abandoned many 
traditional neutral rights in the vain hope of prevent¬ 
ing the nation from being drawn into future global 
conflicts, 

NEVADA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 36th state, 1864/ Area, 
110,540 scj. mi./Pop., 488,738 (1970)/ Capital, 
Carson City/ Largest city, Las Vegas; pop., 

125,787(1970)/Acquiredby U. S. as part of lands 
ceded by Mexico, 1^8/ Silver discovered, 1859/ 
Mining of Comstock Lode led to rise of such 
boomtowns as Virginia City/ Organized as ter¬ 
ritory, 1861/ Depletion of silver veins led to 
statewide depression, 1880s, 1890s/ Liberalized 
divorce, gambling laws made state a mecca for 
nonresidents after 1931/ Tourism, grazing, cop¬ 
per and gold mining, metal and mineral process¬ 
ing were leading industries, 1970s 

An arid expanse encompassing a forbidding series of 
rugged crags and flat valleys in the great basin, Ne¬ 
vada was traversed by Spanish missionary^ Francisco 
Garc6s in 1776. In 1825 a small band of trappers 
working for the Hudson’s bay company wandered 
southward into the region to discover the Humboldt 
River, Two years later mountain man jedediah 
smith crossed the region on his way to California, 
and other explorers followed, including, the Bonne¬ 
ville EXPEDITION and parties led by John Charles 
FR fiMONT and KIT CARSON, AH these early explorers 
deemed the area generally unfit for human habita¬ 
tion, and most of the forty-niners who passed through 
Nevada during the great California gold rush 
agreed: It was a fearsome, searing place, to be left be¬ 
hind as quickly as possible. 

In 1848 Nevada became part of the vast territory 
ceded to the U.S. by Mexico under the terms of the 
treaty of GUADALUPE HIDALGO, and two years later, 
when this region was divided into new Mexico and 
UTAH, Nevada became part of Utah Territory. Its first 
permanent settlement was Mormon Station (now 
Genoa), established by the mormons in 1857, But not 
until the discovery of the silver-rich comstock lode 
in the Washoe range in 1859 was Nevada transformed 
from a rriere roadway to the Pacific into a desirable 
place for settlement, Scores of silver camps sprang up, 
the richest and bawdiest of which.was Virginia City: 
It produced some $36 million in ore in a single year 
and soon boasted six churches and 100 saloons, Ne¬ 
vada became a territory in 1861, with its capital at 
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Carson City, the present state capital. Three years 
later, on Oct. 31,1864, Nevada entered the Union as 
the 36th state. . : 

Between 1880 and, 1900 surface veins of silver pe¬ 
tered out, subterranean flooding ended deeper dig¬ 
ging and the U.S. Government abandoned artificial 
maintenance of the price of silver. During this period 
thousands of disappointed miners left Nevada, 
farmers who had depended on them for markets went 
under and many once-thriving camps became sun- 
bleachedghost towns. In 1880 Nevada had 62,000 res¬ 
idents; hy 1900 its population had fallen to 42,000. 
Nevadans blamed the Government, not the exhausted 
mines, for their difficulties, deserting the traditional 
parties to form their own Silver Party. The discovery 
of silver and gold at Tonopah and Goldfield in 1900 
and 1902 produced a second mining stampede. 
Meanwhile, large irrigation projects (see newlands 
RECLAMATION ACT) and railroads made Nevada agri¬ 
culture, more productive and less dependent on local 
markets, 

Since the turn of the century cattle and sheep rais¬ 
ing have surpassed farming in importance, while 
mining remains prominent in the state economy, with 
copper and gold now the leading metals extracted. 
Metal and mineral processing operations have be¬ 
come significant industries, The single greatest factor 
in the state’s present econorny, however, is tourism. In 
1931 Nevada became the first state to permit the op¬ 
eration of gambling casinos and at the same time low¬ 
ered its residency requirements for divorce to six 
weeks. Since then Las Vegas—the state’s largest city, 
with a 1910 population of 125,787—Reno and Lake 
Tahoe have become world famous for their lush ca¬ 
sinos,; resdrt hotels and show business extravaganzas, 
aS' nonresidents have flocked into the state either to 
seouje>divorces, to gamble or to tour scenic areas. Al¬ 
most half the s state’s revenue now comes from gam¬ 
bling taxes, Although Nevada is the seventh largest 
state in area, with 110,540 sq, mi,, it ranks only 48th 
in population (1970), with 488,738 permanent resi¬ 
dents—or an average of four, people per square mile. 
Its prosperity rests on the approximately 27 million 
visitors who enter the state each year. 

See Rmell R. Elliott: History of Nevada, 

mmSON, Louise {1900- ) 

Sculptor/ Her constrtictipns and “total environ- 

ments" made with,wood and “found objects,” 

, established her as originator of modern envi-. 

ronmental sculpture 

The “found objects” that Louise Nevelson incorpo¬ 
rated into, her most highly'acclaimed works of the 
1950s and 1960s typically included such items as bar¬ 
rel tops,, wheels, spindles, table legs, chair backs, 
driftwood and common wood bric-a-brac, Mrs, Nev¬ 
elson brought her found objects together in vast 
constructions such as “The Forest” (1957) and “Moon 
Garden + One” (1958), These works, which she 


called “total environments,” consisted of massive 
arrays of rectilinear boxes—typically painted uni¬ 
formly black. Slow in winning recognition, Mrs, Ne v¬ 
elson eventually saw her constructions take their 
place as part of major museum collections throughout 
the world, including the Museum of Modern Art and 
the Whitney Museum of American Art in New York 
City—the latter museum mounting a huge retrospec¬ 
tive exhibition of her life’s work in 1967. Bom Louise 
Berliawsky in Kiev, Russia, in 1900, she immigrated 
with her family to Maine as a five-year-old and in 1920 
married an American, Charles Nevelson (from whom 
she was later divorced). Her later work, such as “Trop¬ 
ical Rain Forest” (1967), incorporated such materials 
as Plexiglas, in addition to wood, 

mmS, Allan (1890-1971) , 

Historian, Journalist, author/ Wrote Pulitser 
Prize-winning biographies of Grover Cleveland, 
1982; Hamilton Fish, 1916 

One of the most respected and widely read historians 
of the 20th century, Allan Nevins blended rigorous 
scholarship, a rare clarity of style and enormous en¬ 
ergy to write some two dozen volumes of history and 
biography. He was editor or coauthor of scores of 
other books. Born on a farm near Camp Point, III,, in 
1890, Nevins received his A,B. degree from the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois in 1912 and his M,A. a year later, 
then joined the editorial staff of the New York Even¬ 
ing Post. For the next 18 years he was an editorial 
writer for a variety of publications, including the New 
York World and The Nation, Then in 1931, after sev¬ 
eral years of part-time teaching, Nevins was named 
professor of American history at Columbia univer¬ 
sity, where he taught for the next 27 years. 

After his retirement from Columbia in 1958, 
Nevins was a senior research associate at the Hun¬ 
tington Library in San Marino, Cal, until his death in 
1971, In addition to his Pulitzer Prize-winning bi¬ 
ographies of GROVER CLEVELAND (1932) and HAMIL¬ 
TON FISH (1936), Nevins’ best-known works include 
The Ordeal of the Un/on (1947), The Emergence of 
Lincoln (1952) and other studies of the Civil War era, 

mWONB, Simon (1835-1909) 

Astronomer/ Professor of mathematics, U.S. 
Naval Observatory, 1861-97/ His studies of 
planetary, lunar and .itellar motion brought new 
accuracy to a.stronomy 

No 19th-century American made a greater contribu¬ 
tion to astronomy than Simon Newcomb, His meticu¬ 
lous studies of planetary, lunar and stellar motion 
made possible a new accuracy in navigational and as¬ 
tronomical charts, Plis careful mathematical analyses 
disproved the theory prevalent in his day that the 
smaller planets of the solar system were the fragments 
of larger bodies that had disintegrated in the remote 
past, Newcomb’s exacting research on the observed 
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transits of the planet Mercury across the face of the 
sun dating back to the year 1677 disclosed an anomaly 
that later provided evidence for albert einstein’s 
relativity theories. By his prominent part in procuring 
and installing a 26-inch telescope at the u.s. naval 
OBSERVATORY (1873), and in the founding of the Lick 
Observatory (1880), he placed U.S. astronomy on a 
modem footing. 

Widely honored at home and abroad for his great 
contributions to astronomy. Nova Scotia-born (1835) 
Newcomb was commissioned in the Navy in 1861, 
and served as a professor of mathematics at the U.S, 
Naval Observatory until his retirement in 1897, He 
was also a professor of mathematics at johns hopkins 
UNIVERSITY (1884-93), He was superintendent of the 
American Nautical Almanac (W1-91), Congress pro¬ 
moted Newcomb to rear admiral in 1'906, three years 
before he died in Washington, D.C„ at age 74, 

NEW DEAL 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's domestic program to 
fight Great Depression, 1933-40/ Federal plan¬ 
ning and Government spending used to relieve 
unemployment, plight of farmer and busine.ss. 

“The country, demands bold, persistent experi¬ 
mentation,” remarked newly inaugurated President 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT at the depth, of the Great De¬ 
pression in 1933, “It is common sense to take a 
method and try it. If it fails, admit it frankly and try 
another. But above all try something.” It was in that 
bold, pragmatic spirit that Roosevelt took the helm 
from a defeated and weary Herbert hoover and 
sought to bring the nation out of the worst economic 
crisis in its history. (See depressions, major.) He did 
not entirely succeed—it was the world war ii de¬ 
fense effort, not Roosevelt’s New Deal, that finally 
brought economic, recovery—but his energetic 
leadership helped restore Americans’ faith in their 
Government and profoundly altered Government’s 
role in American life. 

Roosevelt got off to a running start. Taking office on 
March 4,1933, he decreed a national bank holiday to 
halt a dangerous run on the nation’s banks, then 
called Congress into special session. During the “First 
Hundred Days” of his Administration, Rooseveltwon 
from Congress broad executive power to fight the De¬ 
pression through an unprecedented avalanche,of leg-, 
islation, including the emergency banking relief 
act, the national industrial recovery act 
(NIRA), the civilian conservation corps Act 
(CCC) and the act creating the federal emergency 
relief administration. His Administration created 
the HOME OWNERS LOAN CORPORATION, the AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION (AAA), the TEN- 
NFiSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (TVA) and the SECURITIES 
AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION (SEC) to regulate,the, 
slock markets, Tailored to meet an immediate crisis, 
these early New Deal actions, though failing to end 
the economic slumps greatly eased the burdens of 


farmers, workers and industrialists and won millions 
to Roosevelt’s cause. Meanwhile, extremist attacks 
from both left and right and a series of Supreme Court 
decisions that struck down such key New Deal acts 
as the AAA and the NIRA drove the President to 
launch a “second New Deal” in the spring of 1935, 
Key statutes included the social security act, which 
provided old-age retirement benefits for millions; the 
WAGNER ACT, whlch guaranteed labor’s right to or¬ 
ganize; and legislation that set up the works prog¬ 
ress (later “Projects”) administration (WPA) which, 
under harry HOPKiNS, ,provided jobs for over eight 
million unemployed, 

Roosevelt’s improvisational programs had no con¬ 
sistent ideological.base-though such scholars as Ray¬ 
mond C. MOLEY and REXFORD G, TUGWELL, wllO 
were part of FDR’s celebrated brain trust, strove 
to develop one. Nonetheless, Roosevelt’s effort “to 
make a country in which no one, is left out" had 
enormous impact, The , New Deal-and its jaunty, 
charismatic leader—committed the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to act forcefully to prevent future economic dis¬ 
asters through direct intervention in virtually every 
sphere of economic life—from, agricultural prices to 
the inner workings of the stock exchange. The New 
Deal energized the labor movement and so swelled 
the rolls of the Democratic Party that it remained the 
nation’s majority political party for several decades. 
See Arthur U. Schlesinger, /r. .- The Age of Roosevelt: 
Coming of the New Deal. , 

NEW ENGLAND, COUNCIL FOR 

Chartered by Crown, 1620, to colonize New En¬ 
gland/ Plans undercut by growth of Plymouth ' 

and Massachusetts Bay Colonies 

A group of English noblemen who , had, been part of 
the VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON (chartered by the 
Crown in 1606) were reorganized and incorporated by 
a charter in 1620 as the Councilfor New England, 
They received from the Crown a huge slice of land 
girdlingNorth America from sea to sea and stretching 
approximately from Maine to Pennsylvania. The 
council, headed by its president,, ferdinando 
GORGES, failed to establish the New World fiefs and 
manors that were its goal, but if did grant two small 
land patents, one to the pilgrims of Plymouth col¬ 
ony in 1620 and one to the puritan founders of mas- 
SACFiusETTs BAY COMPANY In 1628. The councll later 
sought to have the Crown , annul the (Massachusetts 
charter and regrant the whole region to eight council 
members. This attempt ended with, the Puritan revo-, 
lution and civil war in England (1640-49), which gave 
the Massachusetts Puritans time to make permanent 
their foothold In America and secure their charter. 
See.Charles M. Andrews:,T\ie, Colonial,Period of 
American History., 

NEW ENGLAND, DOMINION OF (see 
Dominion of New England) 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION 

Intercolonial alliance founded by Massachusetts, 
Plymouth, Connecticut, New Haven for mutual 
defense, 1643/ Crushed Indians in King Philip’s 
War, 1675-76/Dissolved, 1684 

The New England Confederation was the first inter¬ 
colonial alliance in American history. Formed in 1643 
to provide a united defense against new France, new 
NETHERLAND and hostile Indians, it included Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay, Plymouth, Connecticut and New Haven 
Colonies. Officially named The United Colonies of 
New England, the body was organized under 12 arti¬ 
cles of confederation. They provided for a board of 
eight commissioners (two from each Colony), any six 
of whom could declare offensive or defensive war, the 
expenses for which were borne by the Colonies in 
proportion to the number of male inhabitants of each 
Colony aged 16 to 60. The commissioners had juris¬ 
diction over border disputes, fugitives from justice, 
Indian affairs and the return of runaway servants and 
slaves, No two Colonies could merge without ap¬ 
proval of the others, and no new Colonies could join 
without unanimous consent. 

■ Continual wrangling over petty grievances marred 
the confederation’s record. Populous Massachusetts 
was perennially dissatisfied because, although it sup¬ 
plied the most soldiers and taxes, it had no more char¬ 
tered authority than the others. Nonetheless it twice 
barred membership to Rhode Island (1644,1648) for 
nonconformity with the predominant congrega- 
TiONALiST religion, and when the confederation 
wanted to make war against the Dutch in 1653, the 
Bay Colony blocked the effort by threatening to with¬ 
hold support, The confederation’s most important 
united undertaking was the successful prosecution of 
k:iNG PHILIP’S AVAR (1675-76), which finally crushed 
the Indians’ power in southern New England. The 
confederation was dissolved after Massachusetts’ 
charter was annulled in 1684. 

See Charles M. Andrews: The Colonial Period of 
American History, 

NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 

Colonial children’s schoolbook, compiled about 
1690/ Combined religious and reading instruc¬ 
tion/Used for 150 years 

Compiled about 1690 by Boston bookseller Benjamin 
Harris (who also published America’s first, swiftly 
suppressed newspaper, publick occurrences both 
FORRE iGN AND domesticr), the New England Primer 
was the only New England grammar school textbook 
for 50 years and continued in use for another century, 
It not only taught children to read but infused them 
with moral and religious injunctions, In addition to 
the alphabet and a syllabary, all editions included the 
Apostle’s Creed, the Shorter Catechism and the 
Lord’s Prayer, plus crude but instructive woodcut il¬ 
lustrations. The classic child’s prayer beginning “Now 


I lay me down to sleep ,.,” first appeared in the 
Primer. More than three million copies of the book 
were sold before the Primer was finally displaced by 
NOAH WEBSTER’S blue-backed spellers and readers in 
the mid-19th century, 

NEW FRANCE 

Samuel de Champlain established first perma- j 
nent settlement at Quebec, 1608/ Fur traders, | 
Catholic missionaries pushed into wilderness \ 
1608-60s/ Despite colonization efforts of Louis ■ 
XIV, beginning in 1663, settlement was ham- ; 
pered by religious exclusivity, disagreement over I 

goals/ Zenith of power came under Comte de 
Frontenac,. who expanded empire to include 
Great Lakes region, Mississippi Valley, 1672-98/ 

Conquered and taken over by, British in French 
and Indian War, 1763 ] 

GIOVANNI DA VERRAZANo, a Florentine in French pay, i 

explored the Atlantic coast of North America in 1524 
in a vain search for a northwest passage to the Ori- i 
ent. JACQUES CARTIER claimed the St. Lawrence River 
region for France in 1534. But it was not until 1608 ^ 

that SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, the father of New France, 
founded Quebec, the first permanent French settle- | 

ment in the New World, He then worked his way | 

southward and discovered the lake that hears his ] 
name. Champlain also opened the fur trade (which, I 
along with fisheries, became the economic foundation 
of the colony) and forged the alliance with the Algon- 
quian Indians, which earned France the lasting enmity 
of the rival FIVE NATIONS of the Iroquois. 

Over the next 50 years settlement proceeded 
slowly, hampered by royal indifference, deadly com¬ 
petition among rival trading companies and the diffi¬ 
culties of transoceanic supply, However, French 
Catholic missionaries, notably such Jesuits as Isaac 
JOGUES and gabriel lalemant, penetrated the wil¬ 
derness to convert the Indians, Impatient with the slow 
pace of colonization and determined to transform the 
Canadian wilderness into a feudal society modeled on 
the French provinces, Louis XIV, in 1663, dispatched 
a royal governor and other olficials to Canada and 
forbade further exploration of the hinterland. Send¬ 
ing troops to pacify the Indians, Louis offered colo¬ 
nists passage and land grants, and provided shiploads 
of eligible young women to become settlers’ wives. 

The rich fur trade remained the great lure for ad¬ 
venturers, however, and many of the king's edicts 
were simply ignored, French settlement was further 
hampered by Catholic intransigence toward non- 
Catholic colonists, particularly during the regime 
of Canada’s first bishop, the strong-willed Francis' 

Xavier de Laval-Montmorency (1659-72), 

New France reached its zenith under the dynamic 
leadership of its greatest governor, comte de fron¬ 
tenac (1672-98), who briefly broke the power of the 
Iroquois, Frontenac reasserted secular control of the 
colony and dispatched such great explorers as jolliet, 


MARQUETTE, LA SALLE and DULUTH into the Wilder¬ 
ness, enabling France to expand its holdings to en¬ 
compass the GREAT LAKES and the Mississippi river 
Valley, Beginning along the St, Lawrence and Great 
Lakes, the French established a long chain of forts 
that extended all the way down the Mississippi to new 

ORLEANS. 

But in four bloody colonial conflicts with En- 
gland-KiNG william’s war (1689-97), queen 
anne’s war (1702-13), king George’s war (1744- 
48) and the french and Indian war (1755-63)- 
England’s superior numbers (about 1.5 million En¬ 
glish Colonists to fewer than 100,000 Frenchmen in 
1754), better officers and swifter resupply all took 
their toll, and France was finally driven, from the con¬ 
tinent. The French legacy remains strongest in the 
French-speaking Canadian province of Quebec and 
in LOUISIANA. 

See Francis Parkman; Pioneers of France in the New 
World; La Salle and the Discovery of the Great West; 
The Old Rdgime in Canada; Count Frontenac and 
New France under Louis XIV and A Half-Century of 
Conflict, 

NEW FREEDOM 

Program of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 presiden¬ 
tial campaign/ Promised to restore free competi¬ 
tion, smash trusts 

Campaigning for the Presidency in 1912, Democrat 
WOODROW WILSON soiight successfully to become the 
champion of the small businessman in his struggle to 
compete against giant trusts. Declaring that under 
Republican rule the Federal Government had be¬ 
come “a foster child of the special interests,” power¬ 
less to “prevent the strong from crushing the weak,” 
Wilson pledged the American people a “New Free¬ 
dom” by smashing the trusts, lowering tariffs, and re¬ 
vising the monetary system. His program differed 
from the new nationalism put forward by his bull 
MOOSE party rival, Theodore roosevelt, primarily 
over how best to deal with the trusts. Roosevelt be¬ 
lieved them a necessary evil, susceptible to energetic 
Federal regulation; Wilson pronounced them funda¬ 
mentally evil and vowed to break them up, Through 
such pledges Wilson kept Democratic progressives 
from straying into the Roosevelt camp and won the 
three-cornered election (Republican incumbent wil¬ 
liam Howard TAFT was the third candidate). During 
his first Administration Wilson obtained passage of a 
tariff-reform measure, an act establishing the federal 
RESERVE SYSTEM to modernize banking, the clayton 
ANTI-TRUST ACT and an act setting up the federal 
trade commission to abolish monopolistic and other 
unfair business practices. But further efforts toward 
reform were sidetracked during Wilson's second Ad¬ 
ministration when the U,S, entered World War I in 
1917, 

See William Diamond: The Economic Thought of 
Woodrow Wilson, 


NEW FRONTIER 

Presidential candidate John E Kennedy’s 1960 
campaign phrase for his domestic program/ 
Kennedy, as President, largely unable to secure 
its enactment by Congress/ Much of program 
later enacted under President Lyndon Johnson 

Eager to capture the electorate’s imagination with a 
slogan reminiscent of franklin d. roosevelt’s new 
DEAL, Massachusetts Democratic Sen, JOHN f, Ken¬ 
nedy pledged in his acceptance speech at the 1960 
Democratic National Convention to lead the nation 
to a “new frontier—the frontier of the 1960s,” The 
phrase caught on, and the “New Frontier” became an 
unolficial motto of Kennedy’s Administration after 
his election to, the Presidency The term was used to 
refer to Kennedy’s entire domestic program, includ¬ 
ing pledges to guarantee civil rights for all Americans, 
raise the minimum wage, provide medicare for the 
aged and Federal aid to educate the young, increase 
public housing, reduce unemployment and put a man 
on the moon by the end of the 1960s. The New Fron¬ 
tier also came to symbolize such fresh foreign policy 
initiatives as the peace corps, the, nuclear test-ban 
treaty and the improvement of relations with 
emerging colonial nations, Yet, despite the energy and 
style of Kennedy and his lieutenants, most of the New 
Frontier program remained stymied by Republicans 
and conservative Democrats in Congress, After Ken¬ 
nedy’s.: assassination in 1963, his successor, lyndon b. 
JOHNSON, achieved congressional enactment of many 
of Kennedy’s domestic programs, but under the ru¬ 
bric of Johnson’s great society.- 

NEW HAMPSHIRE, STATE OF 

Ninth state to ratify U.S. Constitution, June 21, 
1788/Area, 9304sq. mi./Pop., 737,681 {1970)/ 
Capital, Concord/ Largest city, Manchester; 
pop., 87,754 [1970)/First settlement at mouth of 
Piscataqua River, 1623/Region named for Brit¬ 
ish county of Hampshire, by Capl. John Mason, 
1629/ Boundary disputes with Mass, and N. Y. ‘. 
dominated early history/ First state to expel ' 
royal governor, 1775, and adopt state constitu- ' 
tion, 1776/ Became manufacturing state in 19th 
century/ Leading industries: electronics, chemi¬ 
cals, machinery, leather and paper, printing, 
textiles, dairy and poultry farming, tourism 

The,first recorded description of New Hampshire is 
that of Martin , Pring, an English sea captain who 
sailed up the Piscataqua Riveriii, 1603, noting “goodly 
groves and woods and sundry beasts, but no people,” 
In 1622: much of Maine and New Hampshire, was 
granted by the Crown to Sir ferdinando gorges and 
Capt, John Mason (see new England, council for), 
and in 1623 the first settlement was made by David 
Thomson and four companions at the Piscataqua’s 
mouth, near present-day Portsmouth, , 

: This first settlement was abandoned, but about 1628 
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NEW JERSEY, STATE OF 


a party of English farmers and fishermen, led by Ed¬ 
ward Hilton, settled at Hilton’s Point, now Dover, 
farther up the river, The following year Capt. Mason 
obtained title to the lands between the Piscataqua and 
Menimack, which he named New Hampshire after 
his English home county of Hampshire. Mason estab¬ 
lished a settlement at Portsmouth in 1630, and during 
the late 1630s the towns of Exeter and Hampton 
Were founded by pioneers moving outward from 
MASSACHUSETTS. In 1641 all four tiny settlements, 
huddled near the sea coast, placed themselves under 
Massachusetts’ protection, By 1679 New Hampshire 
had become a royal province in its own right. For the 
next century settlers fanned out into the wild interior 
and the Colony was embroiled in hotly contested 
boundary disputes with its neighbors: New Hamp¬ 
shire’s borders with Massachusetts were not set until 
1741, and its conflict with new York over the region 
westof the Connecticut River, called the New Hamp¬ 
shire Grants, (later becoming Vermont), was not re¬ 
solved until 1764, (The state’s northern boundary was 
fixed by the Webster-Ashburton treaty with Can¬ 
ada in 1842, and the Vermont-New Hampshire 
boundary was finally settled by a u.s. supreme court 
decision in 1934.) 

Some New Hampshire historians claim' their an¬ 
cestors struck the first blow of the revolutionary 
WAR in 1774 (a year before the battle of lexington 
AND concord) by seizing Ft. William and Mary and 
stealing 100 barrels of gunpowder for patriot use. In 
1775 New Hampshire became the first Colony to drive 
out its royal governor and the next year declared its 
independence. As the war unfolded. New Hampshir¬ 
ites helped man the privateers that harassed British 
shipping; the Portsmouth shipyards built three naval 
vessels for the continental navy, including john 
PAUL Jones’s Ranger, one of the first ships ever to fly 
the American flag, New Hampshire was the first state 
to produce a provisional constitution, which remained 
in effect from 1776 to 1784, Its provisions, vyhich fa¬ 
vored well-to-do property owners, so outraged the 
state’s western pioneers that they attempted to secede 
and join Vermont; the constitution was later revised 
to appease the westerners’ anger, On June 21,1788, 
New Hampshire became the ninth and decisive state 
to ratify the u.s, constitution, , , 

In 1808 New Hampshire’s capital was established at 
Concord, and in the first decades of the 19th century 
manufacturing outstripped agriculture, shipbuilding, 
fishing and timber to become the state’s primary 
source of income. Textile mills and shoe and boot fac¬ 
tories made thriving industrial centers of several 
towns, most notably Manchester, which was once the 
site of the world’s largest cotton mill (and remains the 
state’s largest city, with a 1970 population of 87,754), 

The most prominent of New Hampshire’s early na¬ 
tive sons were DANIEL Webster and franklin pierce, 
14th' President of the U.S.'(1853-57), The state has 
been a bastion of the republican party with rare ex¬ 
ceptions ever since 1860, but as the site of the psycho¬ 


logically important first election in the quadrennial 
presidential primaries. New Hampshire exerts an in¬ 
fluence on botlr major parties. 

Between 1950 and 1970 New Hampshire was the 
sole New England state to experience growth in in¬ 
dustrial employment. Manufacturing continues to be 
the state’s prime source of jobs and income; electron¬ 
ics, chemicals, machinery, paper products, printing 
and publishing are now important industries, along 
with the older shoe, boot and textile industries. Stony 
soil and frigid winters restrict the state’s agriculture, 
with dairy and poultry products accounting for most 
of farm income. But the state’s climate and terrain 
bring in some $400 million in tourist money each year 
as visitors, particularly skiers, are drawn to New 
Hampshire’s spectacular slopes, including the White 
Mountains; her picturesque villages, Atlantic 
beaches, 1300 lakes, and numerous fish-rich streams 
attract tourists in warmer weather. The state has an 
area of 9304 sq. mi., and its population in 1970 was 
737,681, 

NEW HARMONY SETTLEMENT 

Utopian community formed by Robert Owen at 

New Harmony, Ind., J825-27 

Most of the COMMUNAL societies that sprang up in 
the U.S, during the 19th century were formed by reli¬ 
gious dissidents. An important exception was the sec¬ 
ular New Harmony settlement, organized and run by 
British industrialist-philanthropist Robert owen, A 
determined man who demonstrated paternalistic so¬ 
cial reform at his own cotton mills, he resolved to 
put his social theories into practice in the New World. 
In 1825 he purchased several thousand fertile acres 
from GEORGE RAPP’s pietistic Harmony Society in 
Posey County, Ind., on which to establish an experi¬ 
mental community based on his principles of equality 
of opportunity.. He brought some lOOO settlers to In¬ 
diana later that year and founded The New Harmony 
Community of Equality, a cooperative venture in 
which labor and the fruits of labor were to be shared 
by the community’s members. In 1826 the colony 
adopted a constitution that sanctioned divorce and 
condemned private property and organized religion. 
New Harmony quickly foundered; There were wo 
many thinkers and too few skilled workmen among 
the settlers. Factionalism divided the community into 
several quarreling camps, and Owen proved a sur¬ 
prisingly weak leader. His fortune depleted, Owen 
dissolved the colony in 1827, but it became the model 
for several similarly short-lived utopian communilics, 

NEW HAVEN COLONY . ' 

Founded, 1628, as, theocracy mtrolMby church 

members/ Legal system based on Old Testament 

law/Absorbed by Conn., 1665 

During its brief existence the Colony of New Haven 
was governed by a theocracy unique in Colonial 


America. Its founders were john davenport, a puri¬ 
tan minister, and theophilus eaton, a pious mer¬ 
chant, who had together fled to the Puritan refuge, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1637 to escape religious 
persecution In England. But they were .soon dis¬ 
mayed by what they believed to be the unorthodox 
laxity of the Colony and with a number of followers 
set off into the wilderness to found their own settle¬ 
ment in 1638, at a spot on Long Island Sound known 
to the Indians as Quinnipiac, later renamed New 
Haven. The Colony purchased land from the Indians, 
and since it had no royal charter it considered itself 
independent of the king. Four other settlements at 
Guilford, Milford, Stamford and at Southold, on 
Long Island, joined the New Haven Colony in 1643 
but it remained the smallest of the New England Pu¬ 
ritan commonwealths. 

Tlie only law recognized in New Haven—either 
civil or religious—was based on a code drawn up by 
the Boston theologian john coiton and derived from 
the Mosaic code as set forth in the Bible. Under Cot¬ 
ton’s code only church members could vote or hold 
oliice; the Colony did not provide for trial by jury 
(since it was not prescribed by the Scriptures); and 
justice was administered by a magistrate, without the 
traditional protections of English common law. 
Eaton served as governor of the Colony from 1639 to 
1658. In 1643 New Haven joined the new England 
confederation for mutual defense against the 
French, Dutch and Indians, Its leaders originally bad 
hoped to establish a great commercial common¬ 
wealth,, extending to the Delaware River, But expan¬ 
sion was blocked by Connecticut and the Dutch, and 
the Colony was forced to depend upon farming for its 
increasingly meager livelihood. In 1665 New Haven 
was absorbed by Connecticut. 

See Charles M. Andrews: The Colonial Period of 
American History, 

NEW JERSEY, STATE OF 

Third state to ratify U. S. Constitution, Dec. 18, 
1787/ Most densely populated state in nation/ 
Area, 7856sq. mi./Pop.,'7,168,164 [1970)/ Cap^ 
Hal, Trekton/'Largest city, Newark; pop,, 
382,288 [1970)/First settled by Dutch, 1630/ 
Taken over by British, 1664/ A major batik' 
ground of Revolutionary War/Fought on Union 
side in Civil War despitepro.davery sentiment/ 
Favorable corporation laws made it headquarters' 

„ of big business, late 19ih century / Trans-Hudson 
tunnels and bridges spurred population boom 
after W.W, 1/ Leading products: chemical and 
petroleum products, apparel, processed foods, 
machinery, garden vegetables, poultry, dairy 
products 

The European settlement of what is now New Jersey 
began in 1630, when Dutch traders established an 
outpost at Pavonia (on the site of present-day Jersey 
City), claiming most of northern New Jersey for new 


netherland. In 1638 a small number of Swedes set¬ 
tled along the Delaware river in southern New Jer¬ 
sey, only to find themselves under Dutch control with 
the collapse of new Sweden in 1655. In 1664, after the 
English crushed New Netherland, the king gave, the 
land to his brother, the Duke of York. 

Squabbles over land titles led the duke to transfer 
the area between the Hudson and Delaware rivers to 
John, Lord Berkeley and Sir George Carteret as joint 
proprietors, (See proprietary colonies.) Subse¬ 
quently the New Jersey Colony was divided into west¬ 
ern New Jersey, peopled largely by Quakers living in 
and around their capital at Burlington, and eastern 
New Jersey, settled by New Englanders and other 
pioneers, with its capital at Perth Amboy. Although 
the Colony was reunited as a Crown Colony in 1702, 
its early division is still an important fact of New Jer¬ 
sey’s economic and political life, with the eastern re- 
gion closely tied to the new york city metropolitan 
area, and, the west linked to Philadelphia. Until 1738 
New Jersey shared a governor with New York; to keep 
the eastern and western sections placated, New Jer¬ 
sey’s legislature met alternately at Perth Amboy and 
Burlington until 1790, when Trenton became the per¬ 
manent capital. ■ 

Although New Jersey’s Tories were among the na¬ 
tion’s most powerful—capable of dispatching six 
Loyalist batallions to the front during the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR and sustaining a guerrilla campaign led 
by the “Pine Barrens robbers” of southern New Jer¬ 
sey—a patriotic provincial congress took control in 
1775 and declared the state’s independence in 1776, 
Because New Jersey stood in the path of clashing 
armies seeking control of the Hudson, and Delaware 
rivers, it was the scene of .some 100 battles and 
skirmishes, including the major battles of Trenton, 
Princeton and Monmouth, The continental army 
under george Washington endured two bitter win¬ 
ters encamped at Morristown. 

As leaders of the “small state” faction at the con¬ 
stitutional convention of 1787, . state delegates 
offered the “New Jersey Plan,” emphasizing equal 
representation of the states in a unicameral Congress 
and the supremacy of Federal law; On Dec, 18,1787, 
New Jersey became the third of the original 13 Col¬ 
onies to ratify the Constitution, 

Blessed with a wealth of natural ports and among 
the earliest states to build a network of roads and 
canals, New Jersey was transformed from a primar¬ 
ily agricultural state into an industrial leader during 
the decades preceding the civil war, .Unlike its 
neighboring northern states, New Jersey was sharply 
divided, over slavery: In 1860 there were still 18 legal 
slaves within the state, and while New Jersey fought 
on the Union side in the war, the postwar Democrati¬ 
cally controlled legislature initially refused to ratify 
the 13th, 14th and 15th amendments, which abolished 
slavery and enfranchised blacks. As late as the 1920s 
the KU KLUX KLANremained apowerful political force, 
in southern New Jersey,, . 
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NEW JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF THE 

During the post-Givil War decade industrial ex¬ 
pansion continued unabated, as a great influx of 
immigrants supplied cheap labor. Later, favorable 
corporation and tax laws lured large trusts and cor¬ 
porations to the state* The excesses of big business 
resulted in a demand for progressive era reforms 
around the turn of the century and culminated in the 
election of Virginia-born Democrat woodrow Wil¬ 
son to the New Jersey governorship in 1910. Under 
Wilson the legislature passed a series of statutes 
aimed at regulating business. 

. Ranked only 46th in size among the states, with an 
area of 7836 sq. mi., but eighth in population, with 
7,168,164 residents (1970 census). New Jersey is the 
most densely populated state in the Union—and one 
of the most densely populated regions in the world- 
with am average of almost 1000 persons per sq. mi. 
Its population has nearly quadrupled since 1900, enor¬ 
mously boosted by the post- world war i construc¬ 
tion of trans-Hudson tunnels and bridges from New 
York City. This swift growth brought with it a vvealth 
of problems, including big-city boss rule (most noto¬ 
rious in Jersey City under Mayor Frank Hague during 
the 1930s), severe environmental pollution, flourish¬ 
ing organized crime, underfinanced public services 
and urban blight that has made the state’s industrial 
cities—including Newark, the state’s largest city, with 
a 1970; population of 382,288—among the nation’s 
most distressed.' 

New Jersey’s economy is overwhelmingly indus¬ 
trial, Ranked seventh among the states in value added 
by manufacture, it yields more than $14 billion an¬ 
nually,; Leading products include chemical and pe¬ 
troleum products,': apparel, processed, foods and 
machinery—most of it produced in the smoky en¬ 
virons of Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Camden and 
Trenton. New Jersey is officially nicknamed the 
“Carden State" because of the thousands of farms 
that yield sizable annual crops of vegetables, as well 
as" poultry and dairy products. 

See Rudolph J. VecolU The People of New Jersey. 

NEW JERUSALEM, CHURCH OF THE (see 
Swedenborpanism) 

NEWLANDS RECLAMATION^ ACT {1902) 

Authorized Federal irrigation program in 17 

Western states/ Projects included Hoover Ham 

in Nevada, 19S1-36 

With the steady westward expansion of the nation’s 
population in tlie late 19th century, the vast tracts of 
arid, unused land in the Far West became increasingly 
important for their agricultural potential. Between 
1877 and the 1890s the Federal Government sought to 
encourage private and, later, state efforts to reclaim 
arid laid, but by the turn of the' century it was clear 
that any large-scale irrigation could be accomplished 
only with Federal resources. In 1902, therefore. Con¬ 
gress passed the Newlands Reclamation Act, creating 


a Bureau of Reclamation in the Interior Department 
(see INTERIOR, department of the) to develop and 
administer the limited water resources of 17 Western 
states. Given larger appropriations over the years, the 
bureau gradually constructed an extensive system of 
dams, reservoirs and aqueducts—including the spec¬ 
tacular HOOVER DAM, built inNevada (193 l-36)-thal 
opened up millions of acres for productive use. The 
bureau’s responsibilities have also come to include 
such related matters as flood control, improved river 
navigation and, increasingly, the generation of hy¬ 
droelectric power, 

NEW MEXICO, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 47th state, 1912/ Area, 
121,666sq. mi,/Pop., 1,016,000 (1970)/Capital, 
Santa Fe/ Large,st city, Albiujuerque; pop., 
243,751 (1970)/ Coronado explored region for 
Spain, 1540/ Spain controlled area until Mexico 
won its independence, 1821/ U.S. acquired re¬ 
gion from Mexico under Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 1848/ Organized as territory, 1850/ Ir¬ 
rigation made agriculture profitable, 20th cen¬ 
tury/ Leading products: oil, natural ga,s, ura- 
[ nium, pota,sh, copper, cattle, .sheep, cotton, 
chemicals, processedfoods 

New Mexico has one of the longest recorded histories 
of all the states, but this mountainous land of empty 
deserts, stark mesas and broad grasslands was among 
the last to join the Union. Spanish expeditions tenta¬ 
tively wound their way north from Mexico as early as 
1540 (when Coronado’s expedition camped on the 
Rio Grande and his armored soldiers seized the first 
Indian pueblos), But it was not until 1598 that Juan 
de Oflate (see oIjate’s explorations), the first Span¬ 
ish royal governor, established a settlement at the 
Pueblo of San Juan de los Caballeros, Santa Fe be¬ 
came the Spanish colonial capital in 1610; it remains 
the state capital (with a population of 41,167 in 1970), 
New Mexico (which under the Spanish included 
present-day Arizona) was soon a missionary center, 
as friars came to the pueblos in search of Indian con¬ 
verts. Spanish elforts to obliterate the ancient Indian 
culture resulted in violent resistance in the great 
pueblo revolt of 1680, but the Pueblo people were 
finally crushed in the 1690s. Colonists from Mexico 
continued to flow northward in small numbers, 
founding new settlements including Taos, Socorro, 
Santa Cruz and Albuquerque, but life on the South- 
western frontier remained rugged and always subject 
to sudden, deadly raids by Apaches and Navahos. 

When Mexico became an independent republic in 
1821, the new government encouraged a brisk trade 
with American settlements on the Missouri river. 
Soon hundreds of heavily laden wagons creaked 
along the santa fe trail, carrying manufactured 
goods westward and metals from New Mexico mines 
—including silver, gold, copper, lead and zinc-back 
East, ■ ' ' 


During the Mexican war a U.S. force invaded 
New Mexico and seized Santa Fe in 1846 without 
firing a shot. The U.S, commander, Gen, Stephen 
watts kearny, established a civil government and 
vowed that "not a pepper, not an onion shall be dis¬ 
turbed or taken,’’ The region was ceded to the U.S, by 
Mexico under the treaty of guadalupe hidalgo, in 
1848, and in 1850 Congress created New Mexico Ter¬ 
ritory, In 1862 Arizona was carved from its western 
half. During the civil war Confederates occupied 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque, but were soon driven out 
by Union forces. Continued violence slowed develop¬ 
ment in the post-war period: The Navahos had been 
subdued by 1863, but the Apaches continued raiding 
until geronimo’s surrender in 1886, while cattle 
barons fought fierce range wars with sheep raisers and 
homesteaders. (See billy the kid.) Cattle and sheep 
raising—along with cotton growing—remain the 
state’s leading agricultural activities. 

By 1900 settlement had begun in earnest, as the 
railroads and irrigation projects made agriculture in¬ 
creasingly profitable. On January 6,1912, New Mex¬ 
ico became the nation’s 47th state. It is the fifth largest 
stale, with an area of 121,666 sq, mi., but ranked only 
37thin populationin 1970, with 1,016,000 inhabitants. 
The rapid growth of manufacturing, notably in the 
chemical and food-processing fields, and a wealth of 
Federal defense projects (beginning at Los Alamos 
with the MANHATTAN PROJECT in 1942), have greatly 
enriched the state’s economy, Albuquerque, the 
state’s largest city, more than doubled in population 
between 1950 and 1970; the 1970 census showed 
243,751 residents. Rich in minerals, New Mexico con¬ 
tinues to be an important source of oil, natural gas and 
copper; it is the nation’s number-one producer of 
uranium and potash. 

The nation’s largest Indian reservation, inhabited 
by Navahos, is in the state, and Federal grants-in-ald 
have in recent years financed educational programs 
and services for Indians and Mexican-Araericans. 
Land grants dating back to the Spanish occupation, 
which are stili considered valid by some Mexi- 
can-Americans, remain a source of friction between 
New Mexico’s Spanish-descended population and the 
Federal Government, 

NEW NATIONALISM 

Progressive platform espoused by Theodore 

Roosevelt, 1910-12/ Called for regulation of 

trusts, recall of conservative judicial decisions 

Frustrated by inactivity and annoyed by what, he 
viewed as the excessive caution and conservatism of 
his handpicked successor, william Howard taft, 
Republican ex-President Theodore roosevelt took 
to the stump in 1910, making increasingly forceful 
callsfora“NewNationalism’’—vigorousGovernment 
action against society’s ills, Roosevelt demanded con¬ 
gressional action to conserve natural resources and 
regulate the trusts and suggested that the judiciary 
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NEW NETHERLAND 

interest itself “primarily in human welfare rather than 
property." Decisions of state courts nullifying social 
legislation should, he held, be made subject to direct 
recall by a vote of the people, Much of Roosevelt’s 
progressive program (see progressive era) was first 
outlined in Herbert croly’s book The Promise of 
American Life (1909), The 1910 speaking tour-and 
Roosevelt’s reaffirmation of its outlines two years 
later-outraged Republican conservatives, widened 
the rift between himself and Taft, split the republi¬ 
can party and ended with Roosevelt’s running for 
President as the dull moose party candidate in 1912, 
The chief diiference between Roosevelt’s New Na¬ 
tionalism and the new freedom of his Democratic 
opponent, woodrow wilson, was that while Roose¬ 
velt believed that trusts in themselves were not an evil, 
provided they were strictly regulated for the public 
good, Wilson pledged to abolish them. 

NEW NETHERLAND 

Dutch West India Company incorporated terri¬ 
tory between Delaware and Connecticut rivers as 
New Netherland, 1621/ New Amsterdam (New 
York) made colony’s capital, 1626/ Fell to 
English, 1664 

The Netherlands seriously joined the European race 
to found New World colonies in 1621, when the 
DUTCH west INDIA COMPANY was chartered by the 
States-General of the United Netherlands, The com¬ 
pany incorporated as New Netherland all lands lying 
between the Delaware and Connecticut rivers and es¬ 
tablished outposts at Fort Orange (the present site of 
Albany, N.Y.), along the Delaware and Connecticut 
rivers, on the western shore of Long Island and at 
New Amsterdam (later new york) on the southern 
tip of Manhattan Island, 

Noted for its religious toleration in an era of intol¬ 
erance, New Netherland lured sizable numbers of 
settlers from all over Europe (eventually reaching 
8000 persons) and prospered almost from the start, 
despite sporadic mismanagement, autocratic rule and 
Indian attacks, peter minuit became the first direc¬ 
tor-general in 1626, bought Manhattan Island from 
the Indians for about $24 in trinkets and made it the 
capital of the colony. In 1629, in an effort to boost set¬ 
tlement, the patroon system was introduced, under 
which large tracts of land were granted to feudal 
landlords who pledged to colonize them. Squabbling 
between the patroons and the authorities at New Am¬ 
sterdam and the constant threat of Indian attack 
hampered further development, In 1647 a new direc¬ 
tor, peter stuyvesant, was appointed to revive New 
Netherland’s badly sagging fortunes, A hot-tempered, 
one-legged autocrat who often antagonized the set¬ 
tlers, Stuyvesant nevertheless fought off Indians, in¬ 
truding English traders and a smallpox epidemic, and 
in 1655 took new Sweden without firing a shot. But 
in 1664 a British fleet seized the nearly defenseless 
colony and renamed it after the Duke of York, 
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NEW ORLEANS, BATTLE OF (see WarofW2) 

NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

Established by French, 1718/ Under Spanish 
control, 1762-1802/ Acquired from France as 
part of Louisiana Purchase, 1802/ Center of 
Mississippi steamboat trade, 1812-c, 1879/ Fa¬ 
mous for French Quarter, Creole culture and as 
birthplace of jazz and site ofMardi Gras/ Largest 
city in Louisiana; pop,, 593,471 [1970] 

When local officials hoisted the Stars and Stripes over 
the New Orleans city hall in December, 1803, marking 
the beginning of U.S, rule under the terms of the Lou¬ 
isiana PURCHASE, a small knot of American boatmen 
and traders waved their hats and cheered. But, ac¬ 
cording to an eyewitness, the large crowd of city resi¬ 
dents watched in silence, “suppressing their sighs and 
their tears.” After 85 years of European rule that had 
seen a tiny riverbank trading post grow into a major 
port with its own Old World atmosphere, they feared 
for their fate under an alien regime. 

In 1718 the French founded New Orleans 107 
miles above the mouth of the Mississippi river and 
made it the capital of Louisiana in 1722. The city re¬ 
mained under French control for the next 40 years, 
but was ceded to Spain in 1762 near the end of the 
french and INDIAN WAR (1755-63). The city contin¬ 
ued to thrive under Spanish rule, and the resultant 
blend of French and Spanish cultures produced the 
city’s CREOLE culture. Eighteenth-century New Or¬ 
leans displayed a unique combination of continental 
elegance and frontier crudity, There were masked 
balls, decorous duels and the lavish entertainment of 
aristocratic refugees from the French Revolution; and 
backwoodsmen, boatmen and pirates caroused and 
brawled along the docks. 

By 1810 New Orleans’ population had doubled. 
Americans, West Indians and Cubans (and gens de 
couleur, “free men of color,” who often owned their 
own slaves) poured into the city, Wealthy American 
merchants and speculators barred by the Creoles from 
settling in the French quarter (Vieux Carri) soon de¬ 
veloped an elegant neighborhood of their own, the 
“Garden District,” characterized by handsome Greek 
Revival homes set in formal gardens. In 1812 the first 
STEAMBOAT reached New Orleans, ushering in the 
city’s celebrated antebellum era as “Queen City of the 
South,” the center of the Mississippi trade. For half a 
century her four miles of wharves groaned under the 
weight of products from the American interior: lead 
and farm produce from the Midwest, furs from the 
upper MISSOURI river and, above all, cotton and 
sugar from nearby plantations. In 1815 the Battle of 
New Orleans was fought nearby (catapulting Andrew 
JACKSON to national fame), and from 1818 to 1849 
New Orleans served as Louisiana’s state capital. Dur¬ 
ing most of the civil war, the city was occupied by 
Unionforces. 

The RECONSTRUCTION and post-Reconstruction 


years saw the walls of division between whites and 
Negroes harden, while the growth of railroads, the 
decline in the river trade, and competition from new 
Gulf ports gradually reduced the city’s national com¬ 
mercial importance. But the discovery of oil, a resur¬ 
gence of the sugar and cotton trade and the rise of the 
aerospace industry restored prosperity in the 20th 
century. New Orleans remains Louisiana’s largest city 
with a population of 593,471 (1970), a regional finan¬ 
cial and commercial center and the nation’s second 
busiest port (in terms of tonnage moved). A mecca for 
tourists, particularly during the annual Mardi Gras 
celebration, New Orleans is also famous as the birth¬ 
place of JAZZ. 

See Harnett Kane: Queen New Orleans. 

NEW REPUBLIC (see Crofy, Herbert; Magatines] 

NEWS AGENCIES {sqq Associated Press; 

United Press) 

NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

Founded to educate adults in social sciences, 
1919/ Attracted scholars from Europe in Nazi 
era, 1930s/ More than 17,000 students, 1970s 

Founded in 1919 as a small, informal center for “dis¬ 
cussion, instruction and counseling of mature men and 
women” by a group of distinguished Columbia uni¬ 
versity scholars—including historians Charles a. 
beard and james h. robinson and philosopher john 
DEWEY— who felt their academic freedom threatened 
at Columbia, New York’s New School for Social Re¬ 
search remains the nation’s sole degree-granting in¬ 
stitution devoted primarily to educating adults. In 
1933 the New School established its celebrated grad¬ 
uate "University in Exile,” drawing refugee scholars 
from Hitler-dominated Europe. The following year 
the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science 
was chartered by New York State to grant degrees. An 
undergraduate program for adults was launched in 
1944, offering a Bachelor of Arts program for mature 
students who had completed two years of liberal arts 
study at other schools; subsequently other programs 
were added. The New School in 1973 offered more 
than 800 courses to its 17,000 students. Most of its 
1000 faculty members are professionals rather than 
academics; notable lecturers have included poet T. s. 
ELIOT, jurist FELIX FRANKFURTER, architect FRANK 
LLOYD WRIGHT, anthropologist MARGARET MEAD and 
presidential candidate adlai e. stevenson. 

NEW SMYRNA COLONY 

Some 1400 Mediterranean farmers lured to Fk 
as indentured servants to cultivate indigo, rice, 
cotton, 1767-68/ Subjected to inhuman condi¬ 
tions, colonists protested and were freed, 1776 

Lured by promises of 50 acres of land apiece at the 
end of seven to eight years of service, some 1400 poor 
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Greeks, Sicilians and Minorcans came to Florida in 
1767-68 as the indentured servants of Dr, Andrew 
Turnbull to cultivate indigo, rice and cotton on his 
plantation, New Smyrna, Woefully underfinanced, 
poorly managed and situated in fever-ridden coastal 
swamps, the plantation swiftly proved a disastrous 
colonization venture. Long working hours, disease 
and scant food made conditions nightmarish, and 
scores of settlers soon died of malaria, yellow fever, 
scurvy and gangrene, Turnbull was at first supported 
in his enterprise by the British governor, but after the 
doctor’s pro-patriot sympathies became known at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, he fell into disfavor with 
the British regime. In 1776, when the colonists rose up 
and marched to the capital at St. Augustine to demand 
their freedom, the governor immediately granted it to 
them. Some 600 workers settled in or around the cap¬ 
ital, while their former employer was sent to debtor’s 
prison, ending the colony’s short life. 

See Theodore Salouios: The Greeks in the U.S, 

NEW SOUTH 

Phrase popularized, 1886, by Georgia editor 
Plenty W Grady to describe prosperous, industri¬ 
alized post-Reconstruction South he hoped to 
help create/ Natural resources, cheap labor drew 
industry to South from late 1870s/ Benefits of 
industrialization failed to affect majority 

‘There was a South of Slavery and secession—that 
South is dead,” proclaimed henry w. grady, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, in 1886. “There is a South 
of union and freedom—that South, thank God, is liv¬ 
ing, breathing, growing every hour,” His ringing ad¬ 
dress, delivered before a New York gathering of 
Northern businessmen caused a sensation, Grady 
went on to declare that the defeated South was not 
lamenting the past but looking to the future; that it 
was a worthy—and potentially profitable—arena for 
capital investment and industrial expansion. Grady 
claim ed the South was capable of amicably solving its 
racial problems if left to its own devices. Since the 
mid-1870s Grady had been a vigorous booster of the 
prosperous, industrialized “New South” he envi¬ 
sioned as emerging out of the wreckage of the former 
Confederacy. Grady’s efforts (and those of his many 
allies) paid off as Northern manufacturers of textiles, 
cigarettes, steel and other products flocked to the 
South in the late 1870s and early 1880s to exploit the 
region’s wealth of natural resources and large pool of 
cheap labor, New roads and railroad lines soon criss¬ 
crossed the South, a ring of smoke-belching blast fur¬ 
naces made Birmingham, Ala,, the “Pittsburgh of the 
South,” and a small but distinctive class of Northern- 
style entrepreneurs grew up, described by Samuel 
CLEMENS (Mark Twain) as “brisk men, energetic of 
movement and speech; the dollar their god, how to 
get it their religion,” But the bustling surface of the 
New South masked a host of ancient ills: Most profits 
filtered swiftly northward, leaving few lasting benefits 


behind; the end of slavery modified the system of 
plantations and led to the proliferation of tiny 
hardscrabble farms worked by poor sharecroppers; 
social services, including public education and health, 
lagged far behind those of the rest of the nation; and 
a deceptive racial calm was maintained by jim crow 
LAWS, 

See C Vann Woodward: Origins of the New South. 
NEW SPAIN 

Viceroyalty ofNew Spain, embracing all Spanish 
possessions north of Panama, founded 1535/ 
Ceased to exist after Mexico won independence 
from Spain, 1821 

Spain’s New World empire was divided into two 
viceroyalties, Pern and New Spain. New Spain, cre¬ 
ated as a viceroyalty in 1535, embraced all Spanish 
lands north of the Isthmus of Panama, and stretched 
from FLORIDA to CALIFORNIA and the Pacific,North¬ 
west. This vast wilderness was loosely governed from 
Mexico City by officials who were directly responsible 
to the Spanish crown, Spain once claimed some two- 
thirds of the present-day continental United States 
(except Alaska), and New Spain’s vestiges may still be 
seen in the cultural characteristics of much of the 
Southwest, But except in the Southwest and Califor¬ 
nia colonization never approached the intensity of 
British settlement in North America. And in the late 
18th century Spain’s North American empire began to 
shrink as first Britain and then the United States suc¬ 
cessfully chopped away at its territory. Britain won the 
right to settle the Pacific Northwest in the nootka 
sound controversy in 1790; the U.S, acquired 
Florida by the adams-onIs treaty of 1819, And fi¬ 
nally, in 1821, Mexico won its independence from 
Spain. 

See Charles Gibson: Spun kAmerm, - ^ 

NEWSPAPERS 

Adversary relationship between press and gov¬ 
ernment established in Colonial era/ First 
' Amendment to U.S, Constitution, guaranteeing 
freedom of press, ratified, 1791/ Federalist re¬ 
gime sought to curb press criticism with Alien and 
Sedition Acts, 1798/ Rise of "penny papers, ” 
mid-19th century/ Lincoln sought to silence 
Copperhead press ip Civil War/ YellowJournal- 
ism of Hearst, Pulitzer, helped push nation into 
Spanish-American War, 1898/ Growth of news¬ 
paper chains, rising costs, competition from TV 
caused decline of independently owned papers, 

20th century/ Pentagon Papers, Watergate 
scandal again pitted press against government, 
mos 

The constitutional guarantee of a free press is a wholly 
American concept, lowing directly from conflicts be¬ 
tween early editors in the Colonies and British au¬ 
thority, (See colonial newspapers.) As early as 1776 
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Virginia wrote into its state constitution a clause safe¬ 
guarding freedom of the press. The Bill of Rights, 
which was proposed by Congress in 1789 and rat¬ 
ified by the states two years later, made such free¬ 
dom a national guarantee, (See constitutional 
AMENDMENTS.) Throughout most of the nation’s his¬ 
tory, as in the Colonial era, government and press 
have ,been uneasy adversaries-with the press acting 
as the eyes and ears of the electorate and as public 
watchdog on the affairs of government. 

The growth of political factions and parties after 
1790 resulted in a proliferation of partisan newspa¬ 
pers. The acid-penned philip m. freneau, editor 
(1791-93) of the Jeflersonian and anti-federalist 
National Gazette, showed the way, brutally lambast¬ 
ing the Federalist (see federalist party) Adminis¬ 
tration of President george Washington for its 
authoritarian tendencies. The Federalists struck back 
with papers of their own, among them noah 
Webster’s American Minerva. During john adams’ 
Administration (1797-1801) Federalists sought to 
stifle dissent with the alien and sedition acts (1798), 
threatening anyone exhibiting an “intent to defame” 
the government with imprisonment and a hefty fine. 
Although a number of editors were convicted under 
the law, the attempt to restrict press freedom back¬ 
fired, winning thousands of converts to the Jeffer¬ 
sonian cause. The printing press moved westward 
with the pioneers, and by 1828 there were some 861 
newspapers in the U.S.—by far the largest number 
being published in any nation of the world. 

In 1840 nearly 1500 newspapers were operating. By 
then benjamin day had founded the New York Sun 
(1833) the first “penny paper.” Vulgar, sensational 
and lively, it had become an instant favorite with the 
working class and was widely copied across the land, 
as an increasing literacy and a new sense of national¬ 
ism combined to create a growing newspaper reader- 
ship, Foremost among the publishers who sought to 
capture and inform this expanding audience was 
JAMES GORDON BENNETT, innovative founder of the 
New York Herald {1^25). Bennett was the first pub¬ 
lisher to employ foreign correspondents, to use the 
telegraph for news-gathering and to report regularly 
on sports—and was among the first to attempt to pre¬ 
sent news free of partisan bias, Horace greeley, 
founder and editor of the New York Tribune (1841) 
and Bennett’s greatest rival, helped to organize and 
popularize (and later reform) the republican party, 
while espousing in his paper a host of personal enthu¬ 
siasms ranging from trade unionism to women’s 
suffrage, henry J. RAYMOND, founder of THE new 
YORK TIMES (1851), ARUNAH S. ABELL, Cofounder of 
the Baltimore Sun (1837), and Joseph medill, who 
bought a share of the Chicago Tribune in 1855 and 
built the paper into the Midwest’s mightiest, were all 
in the vanguard of this mid- 19th-century journalistic 
wave. It was during this period that the associated 
PRESS (1857) was formed for the exchange of news be¬ 
tween papers in various parts of the country. 


During the civil war newspaper circulation 
soared in the North as battlefield reporters swarmed 
behind the lines, risking the wrath of such officers as 
ULYSSES s. grant to bring their readers firsthand ac¬ 
counts of the fighting, copperhead journalists, .such 

as CLEMENT L, VALLANDIGHAM, who Opposed tllC 
Union war effort, were summarily arrested and im¬ 
prisoned. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, stung by scurrilous edi¬ 
torial assaults, met frequently with reporters in an 
effort to reach readers on the issues of the day. 

In the post-Civil War years newspaper industry 
reaped the benefits of major technological innova¬ 
tions, including ottmar mergenthaler’s invention 
of the linotype and the advent of photoengraving. By 
the turn of the century almost 2000 dailies with a 
combined circulation of 15 million, plus some 12,000 
weeklies, were in existence, A new generation of great 
editors had appeared: among them, william rock- 
hill NELSON, who made his Kanm City Star the 
model for small-city papers throughout the country; 
CHARLES A, DANA of the New York Sun, whose crack 
reporting staff exposed the corrupt criIdit mobilier 
OF AMERICA; HENRY WATTERSON of the Loumlk 
Courier-Journal, who urged reconciliation between 
North and South; henry w, grady of the Atlanta 
Constitution, who envisioned and promoted an in¬ 
dustrialized NEW south; FREMONT OLDER, editor of 
the San Francisco Bulletin and champion of civic re¬ 
form, who lost his post because of his fearless defense 
of convicted labor leader Tom Mooney in the cele¬ 
brated MOONEY case; and william allen white, of 
the Emporia Gazette, whose editorials espousing the 
PROGRESSIVE ERA brand of Republicanism influenced 
readers far beyond Kansas. 

Tim-of-the-Century Titans 

Towering above other turn-of-the-century publish¬ 
ers were three titans of the industry—JOSEPH pul- 
ITZER, WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARS! and EDWARD W. 
SCRIPPS. Locked in a no-holds-barred circulation war 
in New York City, Pulitzer of the World and Hearst of 
the Journal competed for readers by adopting 
JINGOISM as a credo and the sensationalist technique.s 
of YELLOW JOURNALISM as a format, and together 
helped push the United States into the span- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898). An island of calm in this 
frenzied sea was The New York Times under adoi.pii 
OCHS, which managed to boost its circulation througli 
straight reporting. Scripps (who would form the 
UNITED PRESS news agency in 1907) started assembling 
the first national newspaper chain in the 1890s, thus 
beginning the new era of merger and consolidation 
that created press lords such as Hearst and frank 
MUNSEY, while transforming many cities into one- 
paper towns. ROBERT MCCORMICK and JOSEPH MEDILL 
PATTERSON, both descendants of Chicago Tribune 
owner Joseph Medill, played important roles of their 
own in early-20th-century journalism: While McCor¬ 
mick made the Tribune the powerful voice of Mid¬ 
western conservatism and isolationism, Patterson 


founded the New York Daily News, the nation’s first 
tabloid, in 1919. In the 1970s the iVemTiad the large.st 
daily circulation in America, well over two million 
copies. 

By the 1970s the newspaper industry found itself 
beset by various economic problems. Accelerating 
consolidation had resulted in some 100 chains, which 
owned over one-third of the nation’s 1700 dailies. A 
shortage of newsprint, rising labor costs and competi¬ 
tion from radio and television had driven many pa¬ 
pers out of business. Moreover, freedom of the pre.ss 
had become a national issue as the Vietnam war 
brought renewed friction between press and govern¬ 
ment. In 1971 the riciiard m. nixon Administration 
became the first in U.S, history to attempt to impose 
prior restraint on the press when it tried to bar The 
New York Tines and the Washington Post from print¬ 
ing the PENTAGON PAPERS. The Administration lost its 
case against the two papers in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, and, two years later, the Post again antago¬ 
nized the Nixon Administration by its reporting, 
which opened up the Watergate scandal. Clearly 
the traditional adversary nature of the relation.ship 
between a government jealous of its prerogatives and 
a press intent on preserving its constitutional free¬ 
doms showed no signs of change nor loss of vigor. 

See Edwin Emery: The Press And America and Frank 
L Moll: American Journalism. 

NEW SWEDEN 

Chartered, 1626/ Established on Delaware 

River, 1638/ Captured by Dutch, 1655 

Intended to become the nucleus of a Swedish empire 
in the New World, the colony of New Sweden lasted 
only 17 years—mostly because a war-drained Swedish 
treasury could not afford to sustain it adequately. It 
was originally conceived by Swedish and Dutch com¬ 
mercial interests to compete with British traders and 
was chartered by the Swedish crown in 1626, But not 
until 1638 did some two dozen Swedish and Dutch 
soldiers led by peter minuit settle uneasily on lands 
already claimed by the Dutch, extending from the 
mouth of Delaware Bay on the west shore of the Del¬ 
aware River to a site opposite Trenton, N.J. Here they 
built Christina (named for the Swedish queen) on the 
site of present-day Wilmington, Del. 

Swedish-Dutch cooperation proved short-lived. 
Swedes and Finns (then, under Swedish rule) were not 
eager to emigrate; Indians menaced the settlement; 
money, ships and equipment were in short supply; and 
the population of New Sweden never exceeded a few 
hundred, de.spite the energetic recruiting efforts of its 
400-pound governor, Johan Printz (1643-52). His 
overambitious successor, Johan Rising, captured a 
Dutch fort at New Castle, Del, in 1653, infuriating 
peter stuyvesant of New Amsterdam who led seven 
warships against New Sweden in 1655, forcing its sur¬ 
render, The colony’s longest-lasting legacy, was the 
log CABIN. 



NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT 

Religious-metaphysical movement ba.sedon pri¬ 
macy of mind over matter/ Inspired by ideas of 
Phineas Parklmrst Quimby/ Given name New 
Thought, 1894/ Annual conventions have met 
since 1914 

“The religion of healthy-mindedness” and “the 
mind-cure movement” are phrases popularly applied 
to New Thought. They aptly describe its central tenet: 
that constructive thinking can influence matter di¬ 
rectly, curing disease and assuring the individual’s 
succe,ss and happiness. 

The father of the New Thought Movement was 
PHINEAS PARKHURST QUIMBY (1802-1866) of Portland, 
Me, Trained as a mesmerist to cure disease, Quimby 
discovered that he was equally effective as a healer 
without making use of his hypnotic powers. This led 
him to the conclusion that all illness is merely a matter 
of mistaken belief. One of Quimby’s early disciples 
was MARY BAKER EDDY, who later founded Christian 
SCIENCE, Another was the Swedenborgian minister 
Warren Felt Evans, who wrote extensively on “mental 
medicine” and whose ideas anticipated those of Mrs. 
Eddy, Julius A, Dresser gave Quimby’s ideas the 
name New Thought and organized the movement’s 
first national convention,, in San Francisco (1894). 

Individualistic and loosely organized, the New 
Thought movement does not require its adherents to 
give up their membership in other sects. Its churches 
in the U.S. go under many names, including The 
Church of Divine Science, Unity School of Christian¬ 
ity, Home of Truth, Church of the Truth, Church of 
Religious Science, All these groups are confederated 
in the International New Thought Alliance, which 
held its first convention in 1914 and has met annually 
every year since, 

NEW YORK, STATE OF 

llih state to ratify U.S. Constitution, July 26, 
1788/Area, 49,576s(i. mi/Ranks.second to Cal 
in pop., 18,241,266 {1970)/ Capital, Albany/ 
Largest city. New York City; pop., 7,895,563 
{1970)/ Explored by Verrazano, 1524; Cham¬ 
plain and Hudson, 1609/ First colonized by 
Dutch West India Co., 1624/ Britain conguered 
New Netherland, renaming colony for Duke of 
York, 1664/ State became major battleground in 
Revolutionary War/ Jay, Hamilton, Burr and 
others made state an early force in national poli¬ 
tics/ Van Buren's Albany Regency controlled 
.statepoliticsforseveral decades in 19th century/ 
Rise of Tammany Hal! in New York City, 1870s/ 
Theodore Roosevelt, Alfred E. Smith and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt bespoke state's national 
political leadership in first half of 20th century/ 
Financial and industrial center, 1970s 

In 1524 GIOVANNI da verrazano discovered what is 
now New York harbor and noted the “mighty, deep- 
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mouthed river” that met the ocean there. Not until 
1609 did French explorer samuel de champlain dis- 
cover the lake that bears his name, in present-day up- 
stateNew York. That same year henry Hudson sailed 
up Verrazano’s “mighty” river, giving it his name and 
claiming the river valley for his Dutch employers. In 
1624 the Dutch established their first settlement, Ft. 
Orange (now Albany), about 120 miles up the Hud¬ 
son. Within 10 years it was followed by a number of 
other towns, including New Amsterdam, which 
served as the capital of new netherland. (Since 1797 
Albany has been the state capital.) 

Under the dutch west India company the semi- 
feudal PATROON system was established in New 
Netherland; great estates, run by broad-hatted, 
pipe-smoking burghers, lined much of the Hudson, 
While many individual patroons fared well, the Dutch 
colony was poorly run and plagued by inept and au¬ 
tocratic governors, In early 1664 King Charles II pre¬ 
sented his brother the Duke of York and Albany (later 
James II) with a lavish gift of New World lands that 
included New Netherland, and in September of that 
year a British fleet sailed into New Amsterdam harbor 
and forced Dutch governor peter stuyvesant to sur¬ 
render his colony without a struggle. 

Under British rule a long-lasting alliance with the 
Iroquois was forged. Colonists were afforded in¬ 
creased religious freedom and a greater voice in the 
government, and the patroon system was left undis¬ 
turbed. New Yorkers forced the creation of a repre¬ 
sentative assembly as early as 1683, During leis- 
ler’s rebellion (1689) they seized temporary control 
of the royal government, thereafter keeping up an 
almost constant drumfire of agitation against royal 
governors. Because New York’s numerous waterways 
provided a critical link between the great lakes and 
the Atlantic, its lake shores and frontier settlements 
bore the brunt of the fighting during the four major 
colonial wars between Britain and France— king 
william’s war, queen anne’s war, king George’s 
WAR and the climactic french and Indian war. 
Although Tory sentiment (see Tories) was strong in 
New York, the anti-British minority was determined, 
wellorganized and dominated by New, York City’s 
merchants Who, in the 1760s and 1770s, led in forging 
the nonimportation agreements that forced the re¬ 
peal of the Stamp Act (see stamp act congress) and 
townshend acts. During the revolutionary war 
New, York’s unique geography made it a, major bat¬ 
tleground, as Britain sought to control New York and 
cut New England off from the Southern Colonies, 
After die war New York, along with Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, became a crucible 
for the young nation’s emerging political parties, 

JOHN JAY, ALEXANDER HAMILTON, GOUVERNEUR MOR¬ 
RIS and ROBERT R, LIVINGSTON formed the nucleus of 
the nascent federalist party,, while george Clin¬ 
ton and AARON BURR became key figures among the 
early Republicans. (See democratic-republican 
PARTY,) Within the state the contest over ratification 


of the u.s, constitution was so hot and close that 
New York became the 11th state to ratify (July 26, 
1788) only when ratification by the necessary nine 
states had already made the formation of a Federal 
union inevitable. (See federalist, the.) The nation’s 
first effective political machine, the Albany regency, 
headed by Democrats martin van buren and wil¬ 
liam L, marcy, dominated state politics in the early 
decades of the 19th century, but by 1850 New York 
had become a center of the abolitionist movement 
and entered the republican party fold with the 
election of abraham Lincoln to the Presidency in 
1860. Democratic disaffection with the civil war 
manifested itself in the New York draft riots of 
1863, but New York contributed more men, money 
and supplies to the Union cause than any other .stale. 
The postwar period saw the rise of the most powerful 
of the big-city Democratic machines, tammany hai.u 
in New York City, under “Boss” william marcy 
TWEED. Tweed’s grip was finally broken by future gov¬ 
ernor and presidential candidate, samuel j, tilden. 

Four Presidents from New York 

In the 20th century. New York Democratic gover¬ 
nors ALFRED E, SMITH, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN provided stroiig' leadership 
within the state and in the nation at large for liberal¬ 
ized labor and social welfare policies. Smith ran and 
lost as the Democratic Party candidate for President 
in 1928, but four years later FDR became the fourih 
New Yorker to win the Pre,sidency (the others; Van 
Buren, millard FILLMORE and Theodore roosevelt. 
In addition, eight of the nation’s Vice Presidents have 
been New Yorkers). New York’s influential position in 
national political life during the 20th century was fur¬ 
ther attested by the 1948 Republican presidential 
candidacy of Gov. thomas e, dewey. 

With an area of 49,576 sq, mi.. New York State had 
a population of 18,241,266 in 1970, second only to 
CALIFORNIA. Traditionally Called the Empire Slate— 
apparently because george Washington termed it 
the “seat of empire” during the Revolution-New 
York has long been one of the nation’s wealthiest 
states. During the Colonial era New York’s economy 
rested primarily on timber, grain and cattle, and on 
the import-export trade that flowed from the wharves 
of new YORK CITY (which remains the state’s and the 
nation’s financial capital, largest city and busiest port, 
with a 1970 population of 7,895,563), The completion 
of the Erie Canal between Albany and Buffalo in 1825 
contributed greatly to the state’s commercial growth. 
Western New York was long a major source of food 
grains, and the city of Rochester, laid out in 1822, was 
for many years called the Flour City, Although pri¬ 
marily an industrial state today. New York, until 1890, 
led the nation in the value of agricultural output. Be¬ 
cause of New York City’s preeminence, the state has 
long been a center of the nation’s cultural life and the 
world’s commercial and financialcrossroads. 

See David M, Ellis: New York, The Empire State, 


NEW YORK CITY 

Largest city in U.S./ Manhattan purchased by 
Dutch, 1626/ Controlled by British, 1664-1783/ 
U.S. capital, 1785-90/ Main port of entry for 
European immigrants in 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turies/ Five boroughs consolidated, 1898/ Polit¬ 
ical dominance of Tammany Hall ended by re¬ 
formers in 1930s/Pop., 7,895,563 [1970) 

Destined to become the economic heart of the richest 
nation in history. New York City fittingly enough 
began its life as a trading post. Recognized by the 
Dutch as a good site to unload supplies for their new 
NETHERLAND colony and to ship fur pelts back to Hol¬ 
land, Manhattan Island was purchased by peter min- 
uit from the local Indians in 1626 for a modest 
amount of barter—traditionally, $24 worth, A fort 
was built on the island’s southern tip, and the settle¬ 
ment-named New Amsterdam-was soon the hub 
of Dutch colonial activities. Then in 1664 the Dutch 
governor, peter stuyvesant, was forced to surrender 
the colony to British warships, and from that date (ex¬ 
cept for a brief reocciipation by the Dutch in 1673-74) 
the. busy town was known as New York (after the 
Duke of York, brother of the English king). 

In the next century New York earned prominence 
not only a.s a seaport and commercial center, but as 
the scene of persistent friction between the Tory-sup¬ 
ported royal governors (see Tories) and a restless 
populace. As early as 1665 New York merchants re¬ 
fused to pay newly decreed British tariffs, and during 
LEiSLER’s. rebellion (1689) the eity was briefly gov¬ 
erned by the rebellion’s leader, Jacob Leisler, By the 
1760s anti-British feelings—fueled by the Stamp Act 
and other burdensome taxes—had reached the point 
of violence. Like their compatriots in boston. New 
Yorkers formed sons of liberty units, terrorized 
Tory sympathizers and battled British troops in the 
streets. New York was also the center of the nonim¬ 
portation agreements (1765-70) that spread to 
every Colony and finally forced Parliament to repeal 
many of its import tarilfs. 

Occupied by the British for most of the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR, New York became a refuge for fright¬ 
ened Tories, an internment center for many captured 
American troops and finally—beset by food short¬ 
ages, epidemics and two disastrous fires—a scene of 
near-anarchy. With the Redcoats’ evacuation in 1783, 
however, the city energetically began to rebuild itself, 
The site of President george Washington’s first in¬ 
auguration in 1789, New York served temporarily as 
the capital of both the state of New York (1784-96) 
(see new york, state of) and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment (1785-90). By 1800 it had already surpassed 
Boston and PHILADELPHIA as the country’s most im¬ 
portant commercial and financial center, and in the 
next decade its population rose from 60,000 to nearly 
100,000—the largest of any U.S, city. New York con¬ 
tinued to grow at an astounding rate through the en¬ 
tire 19th century, particularly after the completion of 


the Erie Canal in 1825, By 1830 the city’s population 
was more than 200,000, and New York harbor had 
become the gateway for a flood of immigration un¬ 
paralleled in history—from Ireland and Germany at 
first, then from Russia, Italy, eastern Europe and else¬ 
where, (See IMMIGRATION.) The rising numbers put a 
severe burden on the city’s resources, creating finan¬ 
cial and social problems that would eventually be¬ 
come familiar to every urban area. Between 1820 and 
1860 the city limits advanced northward from Green¬ 
wich Village as far as 50th Street, but at the same time 
the population mushroomed to 800,000, and the de¬ 
mand for housing continued to outrace the supply. As 
a result, poverty, overcrowding, disease and crime all 
became commonplace in the city’s fast-growing 
slums, and with these burdens came the kinds of racial 
and political tensions that exploded in the draft 
RIOTS of 1863, 

Inevitably the population growth also had a pro¬ 
found effect on New York’s political life, which had 
always been dominated by a coalition of manufac¬ 
turers, merchants and other wealthy interests. As the 
immigrants poured into the Lower East Side, power 
shifted heavily to the popularly based democratic 
PARTY, and particularly to the tammany hall political 
organization, Tammany’s first mayoral candidate was 
elected in 1834, and for most of the next century New 
York’s government was manipulated by a succession 
of powerful Democratic bosses—among them wil¬ 
liam M, TWEED, John Kelly and richard croker— 
who raised the arts of fraud'and graft to spectacular 
heights. Periodic scandals and reform movements 
arose in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, but the 
“Tammany Tiger” remained a potent force until 
Mayor jAMES j, walker resigned under fire in 1932 
and was replaced by the Republican-Fusion adminis¬ 
tration of fiorello la guardia (1934-45). 

In the meantime New York continued to grow as 
rapidly as ever. Originally confined to Manhattan Is¬ 
land, the dty was expanded to its present size by a new 
charter in 1898, incorporating the five boroughs of 
Manhattan, the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens and Staten 
Island, Since that time New York has established it¬ 
self even more firmly as the focal point of America’s 
economic and cultural life. In addition to the im¬ 
mensely powerful financial community on Wall 
Street, New York remains the nation’s busiest port of 
entry, the headquarters for hundreds of major cor¬ 
porations, the center of the country’s advertising, 
publishing (see book publishing and magazines) 
and'communications (see radio and television) in¬ 
dustries. As the'artistic mecca of the nation almost 
from its birth, New York is the home of such world- 
famous'Cultural-institutions as the metropolitan 
museum OF ART, the Museum of Modern Art and the 
METROPOLITAN opera, Lincolu Center for the Per¬ 
forming Arts—agreat complex housing the New York 
Phllbarmomc and the New York City Ballet (see Bal¬ 
anchine, george; and dance) as well as the "Met” 
—has become a model for performing arts centers 
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around the world, The Broadway theater is the goal 
of American playwrights and actors, attracting tens of 
thousands of tourists annually, while Madison 
SQUARE GARDEN, though primarily a sports arena, 
frequently provides the stage for huge dance troupes, 
rock concerts and the like. For years the city was also 
famous for its three powerful professional baseball 
clubs, the Brooklyn Dodgers and the Giants and 
Yankees. Since 1958, the two former, teams have 
played out of California; the New York Mets have 
been on the scene since 1962. 

With 7,895,563 people (1970 census), New Yorkre- 
mains the nation’s largest city, 

NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC (seeMnsic) 

NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY (seel//im, 
Public) 

NEW YORK TIMES, THE 

Est. by Henry J. Raymond^ 1851/ Revitalized by 

Adolph Ochs, after 1896/ Nation’s “newspaper 

of record, ” noted for its broad naiional and inter¬ 
national coverage, 1970s 

Since the turn of the century The New York Times has 
been the most influential newspaper in America. It 
first appeared in 1851 under the editorship of HENRy 
j, RAYMOND, a founder of the republican party. At 
a time when most newspapers blithely blurred the 
distinction between reporting and editorializing, 
Raymond sought to keep the paper’s GOP sympathies 
from affecting the objectivity of its news columns. The 
paper weathered early storms, winning wide reader- 
ship during the civil war for its careful battlefield 
reporting. During the postwar decades the Times 
championed political reform, helping to lead the fight 
against the, venal tammany hall machine of New 
York Democratic Party boss william m, tweed. 
When circulation fell off sharply during the heyday of 
YELLOW JOURNALISM in the 1890s, the Timw uneasily 
lapsed into sensationalism to compete,with its flashier 
rivals. In 1896 the paper was bought by adolph s. 
OCHS, who restored its reputation, for accuracy, dis¬ 
patched scores of reporters overseas to make its ,for¬ 
eign reporting the nation’s best and,gave the paper its 
celebrated slogan,,“All the News That’s Fit to Print.” 

Throughout the 20th century the Times continued 
to grow in prestige and readership as the national 
“newspaper of record,” printing major documents in 
full and providing the nation’s most complete cover¬ 
age of nationally and internationally important 
stories. By the early 1970s it had a daily-readership in 
excess of 800,000 and a Sunday circulation of almost 
1.5 million. 

See Meyer Berger: ThtSloty of the New York Times: 
The First Hundred Years, 1851-1951 and Gay Talese: 
The Kingdom and the Power. ,, 
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NIAGARA FALLS 

Cataract in Niagara River between Ontario, 

Canada, and New York State/ Explored by la 

Salle expedition, 1678/ Source ofhyctroekctric 

power/'Famedfor scenic beauty 

The spectacular sight of almost half a million tons of 
water a minute plunging down towering cliffs nearly 
200 feet high draws more than four million spectators 
each year to Niagara Falls. This mighty cascade is lo¬ 
cated in the Niagara River, a 34’mile-Iong waterway 
that flows out of Lake Erie into Lake Ontario to form 
part of the boundary between New York State and the 
province of Ontario, Canada. The waterfall i,s divided 
by Goat Island into two parts; the American Falls, 193 
feet high and 1100 feet wide, and the Canadian, or 
Horseshoe, Falls, 186 feet high and 2100 feet wide, 

Early French explorers who were part of la .salle’s 
expedition first viewed, the thunderous ca.scade. in 
1678. Later, French, British and American forts were 
built in its vicinity to control portage between Lake 
Ontario and Lake Erie. Dominance of the area was 
contested by Britain and France in the mench and 
INDIAN WAR (1755-63) and then by the U.S. and Brit¬ 
ain in the war of 1812 . 

The falls began to attract sightseers in the 
mid-1800s and eventually became known as “the 
honeymoon capital of the world.” The natural won¬ 
der’s fame drew stuntmen who tempted fate by going 
over the cataract in such conveyances as barrels (some 
succeeded, most perished) or cro,ssing the Whirlpool 
Rapids below the falls on tightropes. Beginning in 
1882 the falls were utilized to generate electric powei 
and have since been .developed into one of the world’.': 
largest hydroelectric centers. 

NIAGARA MOVEMENT 

Formed by W. E. B. Du Bois to urge Negro mill 

lance, 1905/ Merged into NAA CP, 1910 

Angered by widespread lynching and continuing 
racial discrimination, and frustrated by the gradintl- 
ism preached by such prominent black spokesmen as 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, a band of 29 young Negro 
intellectuals and professional men met at Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., in 1905 to demand full citizenship rigliLs 
for their people. The group,, which became known as 
the Niagara Movement, was lurmed at the behest of 
W. E. n. DU BOIS, a teacher at Atlanta University, who 
had called for an organization of men of “determined 
and aggressive action... who believe in Negro free¬ 
dom and growth.” Du Bois outlined the movement’s 
goals: “We want full manhood suffrage and we want 
it now— We want discrimination in public accom¬ 
modations to cease.... We want the Constitution of 
the country enforced.,.,. We want our cliildren .ed¬ 
ucated. .,. We are men. We will be treated as men, 
And we shall win! ’’ Dismissed by Washington and his 
followers as,dangerously radical, the Niagara Move¬ 
ment spoke for a new, more militant generation of 


college-educated blacks and gained widespread sup¬ 
port on Negro campuses. In 1910 the movement’s 
members merged with other Negro and white groups 
to form the national association for the ad¬ 
vancement OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

NICARAGUA-U.S. RELATIONS Central 
Amerka-US Relations) 

mCKLNVS, Jack William {1940- ) 

Professional golfer/ Won U.S. Open, British 

Open, Masters and PGA before age 30/ Named 

PGA Player ofYear, 1967, 1972 

Regarded by many as oiie of the greatest golfers of all 
time, Jack William Nicklaus won virtually every 
major title in the game, ranging from the Masters and 
PGA to the U.S. Open and British Open, before he 
reached the age of 30. Born in Columbus, Ohio 
(1940), Nicklaus played his first golf game at age 10, 
While attending Ohio State University in 1959, he was 
named to the U.S. Walker Cup team and won the U.S, 
Amateur championship. After repeating as U.S, ama¬ 
teur champion in 1961, Nicklaus turned professional 
and won the U.S. Open the following year. He won 
the U.S, Open again in 1967 and 1972, and his sweep 
of other major golf titles included: the Masters (1963, 
1965,1966,1972); the PGA (1963,1971,1973); and 
the British Open (1966,1970). Nicklaus was named 
PGA Player of the Year in 1967 and 1972. In 1973 he 
won his 14th major tournament, eclipsing the record 
of 13 major titles set by bobby jones and becoming 
the first golfer to win $2 million in tournament play. 

NICOLET’S EXPLORATIONS 

French explorer Jean Nicolet crossed Great 

Lakes, discovering Lake Michigan, 1634/ Vainly 
. sought Northwest Passage 

Dispatched by samuel de Champlain, the governor 
of NEW FRANCE, to joumey from Quebec into the 
American interior in search of the northwe,st 
PASSAGE, French-born (1598) Jean Nicolet fully ex¬ 
pected to encounter Asian dignitaries, when he 
reached the western shore of Lake Michigan in 1634. 
Accordingly he donned a line Chinese damask robe, 
heavily embroidered with colorful birds and flowers, 
before stepping ashore. Instead of Orientals, he met 
a delegation of dazzled Winnebago Indians and 
learned from them of a “great water” to the west. 
They meant the Mississippi river, but he thought they 
were speaking of the long-sought passage to Asia and 
returned to Quebec to tell Champlain of his discovery. 
In the process of this journey Nicolet, accompanied by 
seven Flurons, became the first white to visit Lake 
Michigan and what are today the states of Wiscon¬ 
sin and MICHIGAN. Maps drawn during his explora- 
tion—along the Ottawa River, then across Georgian 
Bay, Lake Huron and Lake Michigan—provided 
guidance for French fur traders who followed in his 


steps, Nicolet died by drowning, near Quebec, in 1642. 
See W. J. Eccles: France in America. 

mmVRWReinhold {1892-1971) 

Protestant theologian, influential social and po¬ 
litical critic/ Chief exponent of neoorthodoxy 

Often spoken of as the greatest American-born theo¬ 
logian since Jonathan edwards, Reinhold Niebuhr 
brought a new concept, which he called “Christian 
realism,” to 20th-century Protestantism, Niebuhr 
began preaching shortly after World War I, at a time 
when Protestant thought was dominated by advocates 
of the social gospel, with its uncritical faith in edu¬ 
cation and individual goodwill as cures for society’s 
sins. Through the power of his voice, countless pam¬ 
phlets and magazine articles and seven books (begin¬ 
ning with Moral Man and Immoral Society, 1932), he 
restored to theological respectability a variant of the 
Biblical concept of Original Sin—“that thing about 
man which makes liim capable of conceiving of his 
own perfection and incapable of achieving it.” Nie¬ 
buhr viewed humanity as fundamentally incapable of 
attaining utopia on earth, and urged a return to scrip¬ 
tural values as an alternative to social revolution, 

Neibuhr was born at Wright City, Mo„ in 1892 and 
received his Bachelor of Divinity and Master of Arts 
degrees from YALE Divinity School. Ordained in 1915 
as a minister of the Evangelical Synod of North 
America, he served for the next 13 years as a pastor in 
Detroit, then joined the faculty of Union Theological 
Seminary in New York City, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1960, A Socialist as a young man, he 
became a severe critic of world communism and an 
important influence on an entire generation of post- 
Worlcl War II liberals. He died in 1971. 

miES,Hezekiah{1777-1839) 

Editor, economist/ Publisher ofpioneering fac¬ 
tual journal Niles’ Weekly Register, 1811-36 

As editor and publisher of Niles’ Weekly Register from 
1811 to 1836, Hezekiah Niles played an influential 
role in shaping the young nation’s economic, political 
and social policies. Born in Chester County, Pa,, in 
1777, of Quaker parents, he served as an apprentice to 
a Philadelphia printer and held a number of publish¬ 
ing posts before starting his own weekly atBaltimore. 
In its widely read pages he championed high tariffs 
and industrial protectionism while urging the gradual 
abolition of slavery, But it was for his contributions to 
journalism that he is best remembered. Scrupulously 
fair in an era of spectacularly irresponsible and parti¬ 
san journalism, he rounded up a broad spectrum of 
opposing views on important issues each week and 
meticulously checked the facts in each news story. A 
forerunner of the modern'newsmagazine, his weekly 
formed a priceless historical record that was reprinted 
for use by historians in 1947, Niles died at Wilming¬ 
ton, Del, in 1839, 
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nmm, Chester William {1885-1966) 

Naval officer/ Commanded U.S. naval forces in 

Pacific during W.W II : 

A methodical and .straightforward career naval 
officer, Chester W. Nimitz presented a stark contrast 
to his flamboyant comrade-in-arms, Gen. douglas 
MACARTHUR, the man with whom he served as coar- 
chitect of the Allied victory over Japan in world war 
II, Nimitz Was born at Fredericksburg, Tex., in 1885, 
and graduated from annapolis in 1905, After com¬ 
manding a destroyer and supervising construction of 
the first diesel engine for the Navy, Nimitz served as 
chief of staff to the commander of the Atlantic Fleet 
submarine division during world war i. A rear ad¬ 
miral at the outbreak of World War II, he took com¬ 
mand of the Pacific Fleet on Dec. 31, 1941, just 24 
days after Pearl Harbor. Ultimately he had command 
of 1000 ships and two million men with which he 
sought to control some 65 million sq. mi, of open sea. 

In conjunction with MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific 
operations, Nimitz directed the cross-ocean counter¬ 
attack against Japan, winning the momentous battles 
of the Coral Sea and of Midway (1942) and directing 
amphibious landings in the Solomons (1942-43), the 
Gilberts (1943), the Marshalls, Marianas and Philip¬ 
pines (1944), and at Iwo Jima and Okinawa (1945), 
On Sept; 2,1945, aboard his flagship, the U.S.S, Mis¬ 
souri, Nimitz—along with Admiral william halsey 
and Rear Admiral Forrest Sherman—signed for the 
U.S, the document formalizing Japan’s surrender. 
After the war Nimitz served as Chief of Naval Oper¬ 
ations (1945-47), He died in 1966. 

NINE-POWER TREATY (JP22) 

Grew out of Washington Conference, 1921-22/ 

Nine signatories, including U.S., pledged to re¬ 
spect national integrity of China/ Pact nullified 

by Japan’s seimre of Manchuria, 1931 

One of the several treaties and agreements to emerge 
from the Washington conference (1921-22), the 
Nine-Power Treaty was an affirmation by the U.S., 
Britain,' France, Japan, Italy, Belgium, the Nether¬ 
lands, Portugal and China of America’s open-door 
policy toward China, The culmination of a policy to¬ 
ward China first enunciated by John hay. Secretary of 
State, the pact pledged the signing nations to preserve 
China’s "sovereignty, independence and territorial 
and administrative integrity.”. Each nation was also 
expected to help Cliina develop a stable government 
and to uphold the principle of commercial equality 
of all nations throughout China, Because of an Ameri¬ 
can desire to provide “moral guardianship” for China 
the U.S, Senate ratified the agreement without a dis¬ 
senting vote, Japan’s seizure of Manchuria in 1931, 
however, rendered the treaty null and void, 

NINETEENTH AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 


NINTH AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 

m\Ot^,Richard Milhous (1913- ) 

37th President of US, 1969-74/ Republican 
congressman from Cal, 1947-50/ US, senator 
from Cal, 1950-53/ Vice President of US„ 
1953-61/ Defeated for Presidency by Democrat 
John E Kennedy, 1960/ Defeated in race for 
Cal governorship, 1962/ Triumphed over Dem¬ 
ocrat Hubert H. Humphrey to win Presidency, 
1968/ His tenure in White House distinguished 
by improved relations with Communist powers, 
highlighted by first visits ever paid by a US. 
President to Peking and Moscow, 1972/ Re¬ 
elected in landslide over Democrat George S. 
McGovern, 1972/ Administration ended direct 
American participation in Vietnam War, 1973/ 
Domestic Watergate scandal forced Nixon's 
resignation, Aug. 9,1974 

In November, 1972, Republican Richard M, Nixon, 
running for his second term as President, won over 
Democrat georoe s, mcgovern by the largest pop¬ 
ular majority in the nation’s history. Less than two 
years later the Nixon Administration was in shambles, 
primarily as a result of the Watergate scandal In 
a bipartisan vote the Judiciary Committee of (he 
House of Representatives had recommended the Pres¬ 
ident’s IMPEACHMENT. Finally, on Aug. 9,1974, after 
having been assured by leaders of his own party that 
impeachment by the House and conviction by the 
Senate were certain, Richard Nixon resigned, the first 
President in U.S, history to do so, It was a tragic 
conclusion to what had seemed a charmed political 
life; few men in public life had weathered as many 
storms as had the 37th President of the United States, 
Born to Quaker parents at Yorba Linda, Cal., on 
Jan. 9, 1913, Richard Nixon was the second of the 
family’s five sons, The Nixons moved to Whittier, 
Cal., where Richard worked in his father’s gas sta¬ 
tion and groceiy store, while attending school After 
graduating in 1934 from Whittier College, Nixon 
went on to Duke University Law School, graduating 
with honors in 1937. Admitted to the California bar, 
he began the practice of law at Whittier and won 
appointment as an assistant city attorney. 

Early in world war ii Nixon worked as a lawyer in 
the office of price administration and civilian 
supply in Washington, D,C,-an experience he later 
credited with turning him against the idea of Govern¬ 
ment interference in the free market. From 1942 to 
1946 he served as a Naval Air Transport Command 
officer in the Pacific theater, rising to the rank of 
lieutenant commander. After his discharge from the 
Navy,he entered politics and in 1946 won the Repub¬ 
lican nomination for U.S, representative from Cali¬ 
fornia’s 12th Congressional District. By shrewdly 
capitalizing on a local anti-Communist, antilabor 
backlash to the policies of the late President frank- 
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LIND, ROOSEVELT, Nixon was able to win the election, 
characterizing his Democratic opponent as the crea¬ 
ture of Communist-controlled trade unions. During 
hisnearly two full terms in the House (1947-50), Nixon 
made a national reputation as a vociferous and dogged 
anti-Communist. He played a key role as a member 
of the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
during its investigation of the hiss-chambers case, 
and in 1950 won a seat as a U.S. senator from Cali¬ 
fornia inn landslide victory over liberal Democratic 
Congresswoman Helen Gahagan Douglas—charging 
her with being “soft on communism.” 

Nixon’s anti-Communist zealotry in a time of in¬ 
tense COLD WAR with the Soviet Union had favorably 
impressed hard-line conservatives and much of the 
Republican rank and file. In the presidential election 
year of 1952, Nixon was given the number two spot 
on the Republican ticket, under Gen. dwight d, 
EISENHOWER. Eisenliower appeared certain of break¬ 
ing the then 20-year Democratic, hold on the White 
House and carrying Nixon along to victory with him. 
Then the press suddenly broke the story that Nixon 
had been drawing on a secret' “slush fund” set up for 
him by a group of millionaires. To many it seemed 
almost certain that he would be forced to resign his 
candidacy. But appearing on national television with 
his wife, Nixon denied any impropriety in his use of 
the secret fund—claiming that it was employed for 
“political expenses that I did not think should be 
charged to the taxpayers of the U.S,” The 39-year-old 
senator kept his place on the ticket and was elected 
Vice President in November, , 

Throughout his two terms as Eisenhower’s Vice 
President (1953-61), Nixon never seriously altered his 
hard anti-Communist stance and he won his party’s 
nomination for the Presidency in 1960, Defeated by 
Democrat John f. Kennedy, the former Vice Presi¬ 
dent suffered a humiliating loss two years later when 
he lost the California gubernatorial race to Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown, This defeat appeared to have ended 
his meteoric career before he was yet 50 years old. 

But after the defeat of Republican presidential 
candidate barry goldwater in 1964, Nixon, then 
working as an attorney in New York City, began pre¬ 
paring the ground for a comeback. In trips abroad as 
a private citizen he was cordially received by such po¬ 
litical figures as French President Charles de Gaulle 
and other European leaders, enhancing his image as 
a man respected among world leaders, Moreover, his 
campaigning and fund-raising activities for Republi¬ 
can candidates in the off-year election of 1966 more 
than restored his credit with his party, The presiden¬ 
tial year of 1968 saw him win the nomination and 
narrowly edge out Democrat Hubert h. Humphrey. 

Never did the.complexity of Nixon’s character as a 
man or his methods as a politician show more clearly 
than in the months and years following his inaugura¬ 
tion as President, His increasing resort to military an¬ 
swers in the Vietnam war aroused heightened antiwar 
feeling at home. But at the same time, partly through 


the good offices of his chief national security adviser 
and later Secretary of State henry kissinger, Nixon 
showed himself able to deal directly with the Com¬ 
munist nations as no other President had before. The 
world gasped in disbelief as the man whose political 
life had been nourished on anticommunism became 
the first U.S. President to visit Peking (in February, 
1972) and M 0 .SCOW (May, 1972). 

It was apparent that long-standing Cold War pat¬ 
terns were in the process of shifting, owing largely to 
the President’s own dramatic turnabout. Major U.S.- 
Soviet arms accords were signed (see salt) and the 
People’s Republic of China was admitted to the U.N, 
(See cHiNA-u.s, relations; united nations and 
u.s.) Soviet General Secretary Brezhnev paid a 
return visit to Washington (1973), after a giant grain 
deal had been arranged with Russia (see wheat), and 
trade with both China and Russia rose sharply, 
Meanwhile the Administration was winding down 
and ultimately ending direct American military in¬ 
volvement in Vietnam, removing the last U.S. forces 
and winning the release of American POW’s from 
North Vietnam with the signing of the Paris accords 
in early 1973, In 1972 Nixon had won reelection.by a 
landslide over Democrat George S, McGovern. 

The triumph was short-lived, however. Within 18 
months of the second inauguration, the so-called 
Watergate scandal—the 1972 break-in ofDemocratic 
campaign headquarters by agents of tlie Committee 
to Reelect the President—had destroyed the Nixon 
Administration, Top While House aides and. then the 
President himself were implicated in the cover-up, of 
that event and the payment of “hush money” to the 
miscreants. But the avalanche that was to engulf the 
President was set olT on July 16,1973, by the revela¬ 
tion that all conversations in the Chief Executive’s 
office were recorded on tape. The bitter, yearlong 
struggle for access to those tapes involved both houses 
of Congress, special Watergate prosecutors and the 
Supreme Court among others, The first group of tapes 
he released was the major base for a three-article bill 
of impeachment handed up by the House Judiciary 
Committee in late July, 1974 The President was 
charged with having obstructed and impeded the ad¬ 
ministration of justice; misused administrative agen¬ 
cies in violation of his constitutional oath of office; 
and failed to comply with authorized subpoenas is¬ 
sued by the Judiciary Committee. The President’s 
support in Congress eroded rapidly after the commit¬ 
tee’s action; impeachment by the House now seemed 
certain and his chances of surviving a Senate trial at. 
best doubtful, ,Faced with a unanimous Supreme Court 
decision that he must turn, over additional tapes to 
Federal Judge John J, Sirica, the President elected 
to release publicly on Aug. 5 the transcripts of three 
conversations he had had with his aide,,:H, R, Halde-, 
man, on June 23,1972, just six days after.the Water¬ 
gate break-in. In one of these conversations Nixon 
ordered that the federal bureau of investigation 
be told, “Don’t go any further into this case, period,” 
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With this hard evidence directly linking the President 
with the cover-up, leaders of his own party told him 
that conviction in the Senate was now as certain as 
impeachment in the House. On the evening of Aug. 8, 
1974, Richard Nixon went on nationwide television 
and radio and announced his resignation. The follow¬ 
ing day GERALD R. FORD became the 38th President. 
On Sept. 8 Ford pardoned Nixon for any crimes he 
committed while President. 

^0Ml, Mordecai Manuel (/ 755-7 851 ) 

Newspaper editor, playwright/ U.S. consul to 
Tunis, 1818-16/ Founder, New York Enquirer 
andEvmng Star/ Planned city of refuge in N Y. 
for persecuted Jews 

Diplomat, journalist and playwright, Mordecai Noah 
was one of the most prominent representatives of 
American Jewry in the first half century of the nation’s 
existence. Born in Philadelphia in 1785, the son of a 
Portuguese-Jewish merchant, he began his lifelong 
involvement in journalism and politics at the age of 
15, when he became a reporter for the Pennsylvania 
legislature. Appointed U.S, consul at Tunis in 1813, 
Noah negotiated the release of U.S. seamen held by 
Algerian pirates. He returned to the U.S. in 1816 and 
became a newspaper editor in New York City, found¬ 
ing the iVeiv York Enquirer il?i26) which supported 
President Andrew Jackson’s Administration, and es¬ 
tablished the Evening Star (1834), which backed the 
new WHIG PARTY. An enthusiastic patriot, Noah wrote 
a series of nationalist melodramas that were highly 
popular in their day, Concerned also for his fellow 
Jews, he made elaborate plans (which never material¬ 
ized) for “Ararat, a City of Refuge” on Grand Island 
in the Niagara River, which he hoped would become 
a home for persecuted .lews from all countries. He 
diedinl851. 

See Isaac Goldberg: Major Noah, American-Jewish 
Pioneer, 

NOGUCHI, (7576-7925) 

Japanese-born bacteriologist/Isolated bacterium 
that causes syphilis, 1910/ Showed that general 
paresis is last stage of syphilis 

Born (1876) and educated in Tokyo, Hideyo Noguchi 
came to the U.S, as a trained bacteriologist in 1899, 
Joining the staff of New York City’s Rockefeller Insti¬ 
tute five years later, he carried on research into the 
causes of disease for the rest of his life. Noguchi’s 
great contributions to medicine came in his isolation 
of the spirochete that causes syphilis (1910) and in his 
demonstration that general paresis (brain damage 
that ultimately results in paralysis) is the final stage of 
syphilis. Widely respected for his research, Noguchi 
saw some of his later findings—with respect to polio¬ 
myelitis, rabies, trachoma and yellow fever—dis¬ 
proved, When he learned that other bacteriologists 
had shown that yellow fever is caused by a virus rather 


than a bacterium, he journeyed to British West Africa 
to reexamine his own findings and there contracted 
the disease. He died at Accra, in what is now Ghana, 
in 1928, 

NOGUCHI, lMmK(790W ) 

Japanese-American sculptor/ Fused Western 

materials, techniques, with Asiatic vision 

The sculpture of Isamu Noguchi has been called “Oc¬ 
cidental in exterior, but Asiatic in feeling,” Noguchi 
once described his approach as to “take the essence of 
nature and distill it—just as a poet does,” Bom in Los 
Angeles (1904), the son of an American-writermother 
and a Japanese-poet father, Noguchi lived in Japan 
for part of his childhood . He studied sculpting under 
GUTZON BORGLUM ill New York and under George 
Brancusi in Paris. A series of stylized portrait heads 
won him early fame, and during the 1930s he pro¬ 
duced sleek abstract forms in stone, terra cotta and 
steel. A 1950 visit to Japan inspired a new style com¬ 
bining contemporary Western techniques with mate¬ 
rials and forms traditional to Japanese art. Among his 
best-known works are a stone garden designed for 
UNESCO in Paris, a garden in Israel and the sculptures 
“Kouros” (1945) and “Even the Centipede” (1952)— 
in the collections, respectively, of New York’s metro¬ 
politan MUSEUM OF ART and the Museum of Modern 
Art, 

NOMINATING CONVENTIONS (see 
Conventions, Party Nominating) 

NONIMPORTATION AGREEMENTS 

Boycotts by Colonial merchants of British goods, 

1760s/ Forced repeal of Stamp Act, Townskend 

duties {except tax on tea) 

The nonimportation agreements entered into by Co¬ 
lonial merchants, and supported by a large segment of 
the American populace, were the Colonists’ primary 
means of forcing a redress of their grievances against 
the mother country in the decade leading up to the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR. In 1765 Ncw York merchants 
first put British commercial interests on notice that 
they would receive no more of the merchanls* busi¬ 
ness until Parliament repealed the Stamp Act of that 
year. New York’s boycott was quickly imitated by 
merchants in Boston and Philadelphia, Fearful of 
losing their lucrative Colonial trade, British manu¬ 
facturers and merchants responded by bringing pres¬ 
sure on Parliament, which repealed the act, When 
Parliament passed the townshend Acts of 1767, im¬ 
posing duties on a long list of goods imported by the 
Colonies, Boston revived nonimportation, and the 
movement spread throughout the Colonies, Citizens 
renounced the use of such foreign-made goods as 
laces and woolens, while merchants who at first re¬ 
fused to take part in the boycott were often forced to 
acquiesce under threat of mob violence. Parliament 


again gave in, repealing all the Townshend duties in 
1769—except the tax on tea. But the hopes of those 
who saw in economic pressure a nonviolent means of 
forcing British recognition of Colonial liberties were 
dashed by British reaction to the boston tea party 
(1773) when, at the insistence of the Crown, Parlia¬ 
ment passed a series of punitive measures, the intol¬ 
erable ACTS (1774), War soon followed, 

See Arthur M. Schlesinger: The Colonial Merchants 
and the American Revolution, 

NONINTERCOURSE ACTS {scambargoAct; 
Macon’s Bill No. 2) 

NONRECOGNITION DOCTRINE (seefco/i 
Doctrine) 

NOOTKA SOUND CONTROVERSY 

Dispute between Britain and Spain over 
fur-trading rights in vicinity of Vancouver Is¬ 
land, 1789-90/ Threatened to draw U. S. into war 

Nootka Sound, a narrow inlet on the western shore of 
Vancouver Island, became the center of the flourish¬ 
ing Northwest Coast fur trade in the 1780s, By 1789 
three great powers-Britain, Spain and Russia-all 
had laid plans to seize control of the harbor and the 
lucrative commerce in pelts, Russia backed out, but 
Britain and Spain dispatched expeditionary forces 
from India and Mexico respectively, The Spanish ar¬ 
rived first and the tiny British fleet made its appear¬ 
ance only to be captured by the Spanish commander 
and sent, ships, men and all, to Mexico as a prize of 
war. Spain demanded an official apology from Britain 
for trespassing on Spanish territory; London rejected 
Spain’s claim and demanded reparations, 

■ When both powers prepared for war and called 
upon their European allies for support, the Govern¬ 
ment of the infant United States experienced some 
anxious moments, If war came, President george 
WASHINGTON and his Secretary of State thomas Jef¬ 
ferson believed, the British would march south from 
Canada on Mexico through territories claimed by the 
UiS. President Washington’s response was to “observe 
a strict neutrality so long as circumstances and events 
will permit us to do so,..As it turned out, Spain 
had overplayed her hand; her most powerful ally, 
France^ opposed the war and in the negotiations that 
followed, Spain was forced, in 1790, to relinquish her 
claims in the Nootka Sound region. 

NORMANDY CAMPAIGN (see World War II) 

mMlS, Frank (Benjamin Fmklin) {1870-1902) 

Novelist/His The Octopus, 1901, andTU Pit, 
1903, exposed wheat farmer’s exploitation 

Frank Norris’ best-known novels, The Octopus {\%l) 
and the posthumously published The R// (1903), are 
often called harbingers of the Muckraking era in 


American journalism. (See muckrakers.) The books 
were conceived by the author as the first two parts of 
a broad trilogy portraying the struggles of the Ameri¬ 
can wheat farmer. Published at the beginning of 
the Muckraking era, the books exposed the wheat 
farmer’s exploitation by the railroads and the corrupt 
methods of speculators operating in the Chicago 
wheat exchange, Born Benjamin Franklin Norris in 
Chicago (1870), he moved to California with his par¬ 
ents at age 14 and studied in Paris and at the Univer¬ 
sity of California (1890--94), where he began writing 
for student publications, After completing his first 
novel, Moran of the Lady Letty (1898), an adventure 
yarn, Norris turned to social themes in McTeague 
(1899), a novel portraying the destructive effects of 
greed among San Francisco’s lower middle class. 
Norris died in 1902, never finishing his wheat trilogy, 

NORRIS, George William (1861-1944) 

Progressive politician/ As Republican congress¬ 
man, 1903-13, ledfight to liberalize House rules/ 

As Republican senator, 1913-43, coauthored 
Norris-La GuardiaAct, wrote 20th Amendment, 
advocated creation of Tennessee Valley Author¬ 
ity/ Bolted Republican Party when criticized for 
supporting Franklin D. Roosevelt’s policies, 1936 

Nebraska’s George W. Norris spent a half century in 
politics, championing progressive causes with a vehe¬ 
mence that belied his gentle, old-fashioned manner. 
Born on a poor Sandusky County, Ohio, farm in 1861, 
Norris taught school while studying law and was ad¬ 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1883. Two years later he 
moved to Beaver City, Neb,, where he became active 
in the republican party, After seven years as a dis¬ 
trict judge, he was first elected to Congress in 1902. 
Strongly influenced by the progressivism of Theo¬ 
dore roosevelt, Norris, while winning reelection to 
four more terms in the House (serving in that body 
from 1903 to 1913), grew increasingly independent 
of party regulars. He became the leader of a 
strong-willed, bipartisan band of insurgents who in 
1910 broke the dictatorial grip of Speaker of the 
House , JOSEPH G, cannon by forcing reforms of the 
rules governing House committee appointments. , 

In 1912 Norris was elected to the U.S, Senate and 
on entering that body in 1913, swiftly became one of 
its most respected members. Like many of his fellow 
progressives, he strongly opposed U.S, entry into 
WORLD WAR I and, later, the league of nations, At 
the same time he advocated presidential primaries, 
direct election of U.S. senators, and Federal farm re¬ 
lief, Norris was coauthor of the 1932 norris-la 
ouARDiA act, which sharply limited the use of court 
injunctions to break strikes and proscribed yellow 
dog contracts. He wrote the 20th Amendment 
(1933) (see constitutional amendments), which 
advanced the inauguration of the President from 
March to January and abolished the “lame duck” ses¬ 
sion of Congress by providing for the first meeting of 
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the newly elected Congress in January, rather than 
March, as was previously the case, 

But it was as a prophet of public power that Norris 
made his most lasting mark on the national scene. He 
almost single-handedly blocked attempts during the 
administrations of warren: g. harding and Calvin 
cooLiDGE to sell the Federal power site at muscle 
shoals, Ala., to private interests and it was he who 
first urged creation of the Tennessee valley 
AUTHORITY. The first TVA dam, opened in 1936, was 
named in his honor, and that same year he bolted the 
Republican Party when criticized for his support of 
franklin d, Roosevelt’s new deal. Norris won re- 
election to the Senate in 1936 as an Independent Re¬ 
publican. He retired from the Senate in 1943 after 
being defeated in the 1942 election and died at 
McCook, Neb., the next year. 

See Alfred Lief: Democracy’s Norris; The Biography 
of a Lonely Crusader, 

mmiS Jsaac{1671-17S5) 

Pennsylvania merchant, politician/ Loyal sup¬ 
porter of William Penn and his descendants 

No man served the proprietors of Pennsylvania with 
greater loyalty or affection than Isaac Norris, Born in 
London in 1671, but raised in Jamaica, West Indies, 
he was the son and heir of a prosperous Quaker mer¬ 
chant whose business he inherited in 1692. Moving to 
Philadelphia the following year, he swiftly became 
one of the city’s leading businessmen and, as member 
of the provincial Assembly (1699-1703, 1705), a 
staunch ally of the Colony’s proprietor, william 
PENN. Between 1706 and 1708 he visited England, 
where he personally intervened to extricate the aging 
Penn from debtors’ prison and helped settle his ac¬ 
counts, Out of gratitude, the Penns made Norris a 
commissioner and later a trustee of the Colony, He 
held a wealth of other civic and provincial posts as 
well^including Speaker of the Assembly, member of 
the governor’s council andmayorof Philadelphia—in 
all of which he rendered what John Penn gratefully 
called “constant good advice and friendly assistance” 
to the Penn family. He died in 1735 at Germantown, 
Pa,, survived by his wife and 7 of his 14 children. One 
of these, Isaac Norris (1701-1766), became a coleader 
with BENJAMIN FRANKLIN of the antiproprietary 
Quaker party in the Assembly. 

See Frederick B. Tolies: Meeting House and Counting 
House. 

NORRIS-LAGUARDIA ACT (iPi2) 

Restricted Federal court injunctions in labor dis¬ 
putes/ Protected workers’ right to join labor 

unions by outlawing yellow dog contracts 

The Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932, sponsored by 
Sen, GEORGE w. NORRIS of Nebraska and Rep, fiO- 
RELLO LA GUARDIA of New York, represented a major 
victory for labor unions. By restricting the issuance of 


Federal court injunctions in labor disputes, it pro¬ 
tected labor’s right to form unions, More importantly, 
the act outlawed yellow dog contracts, under 
which an employer bound his workers not to join 
unions and not to take part in any strike against the 
employer. Typically if the workers bound by such a 
contract chose to strike, the employer would obtain a 
Federal court injunction breaking the strike. 

Earlier, Congress sought to protect union rights by 
passage of the clayton anti-trust act of 1914 
which, aside from curbing monopolistic practices by 
industry, banned most injunctions in labor disputes. 
The act did not, however prohibit yellow dog con¬ 
tracts; moreover, in interpreting the act, the u.s. su¬ 
preme COURT handed down a number of decisions 
weakening its union-protection provision.s. (See con¬ 
spiracy LABOR LAWS.) Although the Norris-La 
Guardia Act called a halt to Federal court injunc¬ 
tions, except in cases where strikes affected the pub¬ 
lic safety, employers continued to seek injunctions 
and attempted to preserve the principle of the yellow 
dog contract under different forms. But this search 
for loopholes came to an end when Congress passed 
the WAGNER act in 1935 and the Supreme Court, 
in 1937, upheld its sweeping restrictions on all anti- 
union policies, 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

Founded, 1815/ Nation’s leading literary and 
historical journal for much of 19th century/ 
Among its editors: Edward Everett, James Perci- 
val Lowell, Henry Adams/ Loss of circulation in 
post- WW.I decades forced its demise, 1919 

The nation’s preeminent literaiy forum for much of 
the 19th century, the North American Review was 
founded as a quarterly in Boston in 1815, It was the 
successor to The Monthly Anthology (1803-11), a 
Federalist intellectual and political organ, (See fed¬ 
eralist party.) Initially edited by William Tudor, a 
member of the group that had published th Anthol¬ 
ogy, the magazine reached out to a growing audience 
of literate American.s, generally disseminating the 
values of Harvard University, Boston and New En¬ 
gland as the foremost standards of literary excellence. 

Early numbers of the Review carried poet william 
CULLEN BRYANT’S “Thanatopsis” (1817) and “To a 
Waterfowl” (1818), By the raid-19tli century the mag¬ 
azine had become a monthly, and under the editor¬ 
ship of such men as edwaud everett, Jared sparks 
and JOHN GORHAM PALFREY, increasingly shifted its 
emphasis from literature to history. It moved to New 
York City in 1878 and began paying more attention (o 
contemporary social and political movements. 

Later in the 19th century, editors Charles Edward 
Norton, James Percival Lowell and henry ADAMS 
helped keep the Review yi the very center of Ameri¬ 
can intellectual life, despite competition from such 
newer magazines as the Atlantic monthly and har¬ 
per’s WEEKLY. Only after World War 1 did the North 


American Review suffer a serious loss in circulation; it 
reverted to a quarterly, and ceased publication in 
1939. Its list of contributors reads like a roll call of 
the greatest 19th-century American authors, among 
them: Washington irving, william dean howells, 
SAMUEL CLEMENS (Mark Twain) and henry james. 
The review was among the first in America to pre¬ 
sent such great foreign writers as Leo Tolstoy, H. G, 
Wells and, Janies Bryce. 

NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 

American-led military alliance founded to 
counter Soviet expansion in Europe, 1949/ Early 
reliance on U.S. nuclear deterrent supplanted by 
more flexible strategy, 1960s/ France withdrew 
from integrated military command, 1966/Grow¬ 
ing East-West detente posed new challenges, 
1970s 

The anti-Nazi alliance that won the European phase 
of WORLD WAR II collapsed not long after Germany’s 
surrender in 1945, and cooperation between Western 
nations and the Soviet Union was soon supplanted by 
the crises of the cold war. Western European nations 
watched with growing alarm as the Soviet Union 
worked to ensure its future invulnerability and in¬ 
fluence by creating a belt of Communist satellite 
states in Eastern Europe. The Communist coup in 
Czechoslovakia in February, 1948, followed by the 
Soviet blockade of West Berlin (see Berlin crises), 
convinced both the United States and Western Europe 
that safety from Soviet pressure could be ensured only 
by the formation of a military alliance under U.S. 
leadership, Accordingly the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) was founded in April, 1949. 

Under the terms of the NATO treaty, 10 European 
nations—Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, The Netherlands, Nor¬ 
way and Portugal-joined the U.S. and Canada in 
pledging to “develop their individual and collective 
capacity to resist armed attack.” Although all 12 sig¬ 
natories (later joined by Greece and Turkey in 1952 
and West Germany in 1955) agreed that “an armed 
attack against one,,, shall be considered an attack 
against.. .all,” the real purpose ofthe alliance, given 
the weakened condition of Western Europe, was to 
deter further Soviet expansion by guaranteeing that 
the U.S., which possessed nuclear weapons, would 
protect its allies. With the explosion of Russia’s first 
atomic bomb.in 1949 and the outbreak of the Korean 
WAR in 1950, NATO planners sought to coordinate 
Western defense more closely. In 1950 NATO agreed 
to establish an integrated military force under a cen¬ 
tral command, and in 1951 U.S, Gen. dwioht d, Ei¬ 
senhower became NATO’s first Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe, with headquarters in Paris. 

Despite the continuing Soviet buildup, the U.S, 
proved unable to induce its partners to meet their 
agreed ground-troop commitments, Thus an alliance 
strategy evolved that viewed, NATO ground forces 


only as a kind of “trip wire” that would send U.S- 
controlled nuclear weaponry into action in the event 
ofSoviet attack, The steady advance of Soviet nuclear 
technology soon called this strategy into question, 
however. To assure that a European conflict would not 
immediately bring on nuclear conflagration, the U.S,, 
in the early 1960s, developed strategic plans based on 
a flexible military posture for the alliance, providing 
for limited conventional operations and large-scale 
conventional war, as well as nuclear war. 
Increasingly, America’s European NATO partners 
came to doubt the United States’ willingness to risk a 
nuclear attack on the U.S. in the event of trouble in 
Western Europe, They also began to resent U.S. dom¬ 
ination of NATO, On these two grounds President 
Charles de Gaulle in 1966 withdrew Fiance from the 
integrated NATO command (though not from the al¬ 
liance) and expelled its military headquarters from 
French soil. By the 1970s NATO faced the challenge 
of a developing U.S. ddtente with the U.S.S.R. The 
Soviet naval buildup in the Mediterranean and the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia by the nations of the 
Warsaw Pact (the Eastern equivalent of NATO) had 
served to remind the alliance of the nearness ofSoviet 
power, but the NATO Council nevertheless endorsed 
the policy of ddtente. NATO leaders agreed, however, 
that the European security conferences projected for 
the mid-1970s must result in mutual and balanced 
force cuts, 

NORTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 

12th state to ratify U.S. Constitution, Nov. 21, 
1789/ Area, 52,586 sq. ml./ Pop., 5,082,059 
{1970)/ Capital, Raleigh/ Largest city, Char¬ 
lotte; pop., 241,178 {1970)/ Colpnhed by En¬ 
glish proprietors under Fundamental Constitu¬ 
tions of Carolina, 1669/ Became separate 
Colony, 1712; Royal Colony, 1729/ Mecklen¬ 
burg Declaration of Independence issued, 1775/ 
Joined Confederacy, May, 1861/ Readmitted to 
Union, 1868/ Major mdustrializatm during 
Reconstruction/ Today South’s leading indus¬ 
trial state/ Textiles, cigarettes, furniture, to¬ 
bacco, cotton, lumber among leading products 

In the first half ofthe, 16th century, Spain flirted with 
the possibility of colonizing the Atlantic coast as far 
north as the Carolinas, but no attempt to settle the 
area was made until 1585, when Englishman sir 
WALTER RALEIGH planted the ill-fated colony of Roa¬ 
noke (see ROANOKE, LOST COLONY OF) on Roanoke 
Island. In 1629 King Charles I of England granted a 
patent to bis attorney general, Sir Robert Heath, for 
a vast tract of land, south of Virginia, Although a 
trickle of Virginians began carving farms out of the 
wilderness along Albemarle Sound in, the 1650s, 
Heath made no attempt to settle the region, Then in 
1663 Charles II issued a new grant to eight proprie¬ 
tors, who in 1669 made plans to colonize the area 
under a grandiose and meticulously worked out 
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scheme that wedded vestiges of feudalism with evolv¬ 
ing 17th-century conceptsof political democracy. (See 
CAROLINA, FUNDAMENTAL CONSTITUTIONS OF.) Until 
1691 a governor appointed by the proprietors ruled 
the province of Albemarle, soon renamed North 
Carolina. From 1691 until 171 TNorth Carolina was 
under a deputy governor buthad its own legislature. 
In 1712 an independent governor was appointed, and 
in 1729 North Carolina became a Royal Colony. 

By then its Atlantic coastal plain had become a 
source of rice, indigo and tobacco. Its agriculture was 
further encouraged by the mother country’s payment 
of bounties. (See bounties, commercial.) Mean¬ 
while, the Tuscarora Indians had been driven from the 
Colony’s western reaches in 1711-13, and the expan¬ 
sion of white settlement into the valleys of the moun¬ 
tainous hinterland went on. Over the next decades 
German and Scotch-Irish pioneers from Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Virginia flocked onto the piedmont plateau 
in the west, and while support for the royal govern¬ 
ment was strong among the wealthy planters of the 
east, antigovernment feeling ran high among the poor 
hill people of the west. In 1768 the westerners banded 
together to form the regulators of north Caro¬ 
lina, a guerrilla army that fought an abortive war for 
self-government. 

Anti-British feeling had become virulent in the 
west by 1775 when a committee of North Carolina 
patriots issued the Mecklenburg declaration of 
INDEPENDENCE, and at the battle of Moore’s Creek in 
February, 1776, a raw-boned frontier army defeated 
a large force of Tories. North Carolina’s delegates to 
the continental CONGRESS were the first to vote for 
adoption of the declaration of independence in 
early July, 1776, and after America’s victory in the 
revolutionary war helped lead the fight for the Bill 
of Rights at the constitutional convention. (See 
constitutional amendments). On Nov. 21, 1789, 
North Carolina, its legislature meeting at the Raleigh 
capital, became the 12th state to ratify the u.s. 
constitution. After 1835, when liberalization of the 
state’s constitution (see Jacksonian democracy) 
shifted governmental control from the eastern 
planters to the western farmers, the state began 
spending for public schools, railroads, canals and 
other internal improvements. At about the same 
time, the local textile industry began expanding. 

As a result of strong pro-Union sentiment among 
the nonslavebolding, back-country farmers, North 
Carolina was the last Southern state to join the con¬ 
federate STATES of AMERICA, in May, 1861, a month 
after the onset of the civil war. Like the rest of the 
South, the state, after its readmission to the Union in 
1868, saw its plantation system altered by the rise of 
the sharecropping system. (See sharecroppers.) 
Although the reconstruction years were a time 
when such North Carolina tobacco kings as james 
BUCHANAN DUKE got tlieu Start, poverty and discon¬ 
tent were the lot of most farmers. 

By the late 1870s an influx of Northern capital, the 


expansion of the railroads and the continued growth 
of the tobacco and textile industries had started North 
Carolina on the way to becoming the most industrial¬ 
ized state in the South. Feeling left out by the rising 
tide of industrialization, the state’s back-country 
farmers briefly rallied to the populist party and 
made common cause with Republicans in the late 
19th century. Since then the state has been strongly 
Democratic, though it went Republican in the 1968 
and 1972 presidential elections. It has made progress 
in the peaceable achievement of racial integration 
since 1969, the year that saw the election of the 20lh 
century’s first Negro mayor of a predominantly white 
city, Chapel Hill. 

With an area of 52,586 sq, mi. and a population of 
5,082,059 (1970), North Carolina is today a major 
producer of textiles, cigarettes, furniture, electrical 
machinery and chemicals. It grows half the nation’,s 
tobacco and is a major source of lumber, corn, cotton, 
peanuts and .soybeans. Three of its univer,sitie,s~-the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, Duke 
University at Durham and North Carolina State at 
Raleigh—have formed the "Research Triangle," 
pooling their resources to aid industrial expansion. 
The state’s largest city is Charlotte, with a population 
of 241,178 (1970). 

SeeH. T. Leflerand A. R, Newsome: North Carolina, 
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Admitted to Union, along with S.D., as Mhmd 
40th states, 1889/ Am, 70,665 sq. mi./ Pop., 
617,761 (1970)/ Capital, Bismarck/ Largest 
city, Fargo; pop., 58,365 {1970)/ Explored by 
French in 18th century/Most of.state acquired by . 
U.S. as part of Loumana Purchase, 1803/ Da¬ 
kota Territory organized, 1861/ Wheat farms, 
railroads, attracted settler,s, including many 
Scandinaviam, 1878-1915/ Depre,ssed agricul¬ 
tural economy restored during W, W. 11/ Leading 
products; wheat, barky, flax, rye, cattle, petro¬ 
leum, lignite coal, natural gas 

Located at almost the precise center of North Amer¬ 
ica-some 1200 miles from the Gulf of Mexico and 
the Pacific, Atlantic and Arctic oceans—Nortli Da¬ 
kota was first explored by 18th century French and 
English fur trappers eager to reap the rich harvest of 
pelts along the upper Missouri river. But no per¬ 
manent white settlement was established until 1812, 
when Scottish and Irish families settled at Pembina in 
the Red River region. Although most of the area came 
under U.S. control with the Louisiana purchase of 
1803, Americans made few efforts to settle on its vast 
rolling grasslands before the civil war, despite the 
establishment of Army outposts and the creation of 
Dakota Territory in 1861. (Bismarck, the territorial 
capital, remains the state capital, with a 1970 popula¬ 
tion of 34,703.) After the great Minnesota Sioux 
uprising (1862-63) was crushed, a trickle of pioneers 
settled first along the Red River, then moved west¬ 


ward in the wake of the advancing Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern railroads. 

On Nov. 2,1889, North Dakota was admitted to the 
Union along with south Dakota as the 39th and 40th 
states. Neither could claim prior entry; the statehood 
papers were deliberately marked so that no one could 
tell which was first. North Dakota’s population grew 
rapidly in the late Nth century as settlers were at- 
tiacted by the bright promise of bumper crops of 
grain. Drives to recruit settlers in Europe were fi¬ 
nanced by the railroads and between 1878 and 1915 
thousands of immigrants poured into the state, a 
fourth of them Scand^inavian, In 1915 North Dakota’s 
farmers formed the national nonpartisan league 
to fight the grain monopolies, winning control of the 
legislature in 1919. The population boom ended with 
the agricultural decline that followed world war i, 
and the Great Depression of the 1930s (see depres¬ 
sions, major) hit the state hard, Prosperity was re¬ 
stored only by the record harvests and the expanded 
markets of the world war ii years. 

With an area of 70,665 sq. mi., and a population of 
only 617,761 (1970), North Dakota is among the most 
rural states in the nation; more than 90 percent of its 
land is devoted to agriculture. It is a top producer of 
spring and durum wheat, barley and flaxseed, and a 
leading source of rye, oats, potatoes, sugar beets and 
cattle. Petroleum, natural gas, lignite, sand and 
gravel are the leading mineral products. Long ranked 
lowest among all the states in manufacturing, North 
Dakota is slowly adding industry—food processing 
and the manufacture of farm machinery are concen¬ 
trated in Fargo, the state’s largest city (with a popula- 
tionof53,365 in 1970), North Dakotais richin natural 
beauty; among its most popular scenic areas are the 
Badlands west of the Missouri River. 

See Elwyn B. Robinson: History of North Dakota. 

NORTHEAST BOUNDARY (see Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty) 

NORTHERN SECURITIES CASE (1904) 

Supreme Court ordered dissolution of Northern 

Securities Co., a railroad holding company 

When President Theodore roosevelt failed to per¬ 
suade Congress to impose stiff regulations on the cre¬ 
ation and continuance of trusts in 1902, he turned to 
arusty weapon: the sherman anti-trust act of 1890. 
Most authorities believed the act had been fatally 
weakened by the sugar trust case of 1895, but 
Roosevelt ordered Attorney General Philander Knox 
to file a suit under its provisions for dissolution of the 
Northern Securities Company, This gigantic holding 
company (see holding companies), created by j, p, 
MORGAN, JAMES J, HILL andE, E HARRIMAN, controlled 
the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy railroads and mon¬ 
opolized Western U.S, rail transportation from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific. 


Morgan sought an informal out-of-court settle¬ 
ment, suggesting to the President with breathtaking 
arrogance: “If we have done anything wrong, send 
your man to my man and they can fix it up.’’ But Roo¬ 
sevelt remained determined. The company argued 
Congress could not constitutionally prohibit the 
transfer of property by which the holding company 
was formed but, in spite of Justice Oliver wendell 
holmes’ dissenting opinion that mere bigness was not 
in itself illegal, the majority of the Supreme Court 
found the holding company in illegal restraint of 
trade, and in 1904 ordered it dissolved. Though the 
three railroad titans retained individual ownership of 
their lines, this landmark decision paved the way for 
later suits against the standard oil trust and the 
American Tobacco Company, 

NORTHWEST ORDINANCES 

Ordinance of 1784 divided Western lands into 
districts; outlined first prerequisites for state¬ 
hood/Ordinance of 1785 provided for surveying 
andsale of new lands/ Ordinance of1787 created 
Northwest Territory, prohibited slavery 

One of the most vexing and divisive problems con¬ 
fronting the emerging American nation during the 
revolutionary war was the question of what to do 
with the Western lands that made up the Old North¬ 
west—the vast wilderness north of the ohio river and 
west of Pennsylvania, Seven of the original states had 
Western land claims and six had none. The "have- 
nots” refused to join the confederation until the I 

“haves” ceded their lands to the Union under the new | 

articles of confederation. This impasse, which 
threatened to shatter the confederation before its ; 
birth, ended in 1780 when New York became the first 
state to give its western lands to the central Govern¬ 
ment; the other claimants swiftly followed suit. Con- I 
gress resolved that all lands ceded to it should be i 
“formed into distinct Republican states” with the ( 
same "rights of sovereignty, freedom and indepen- f 
dence” as the original 13, The Articles of Confedera- E 
tion were ratified in 1781, and with the end of the i 
Revolutionary War two years later, Congress had to | 
decide how to organize its new lands. Some specula- ' 

tors argued that the land should be sold to groups or | 

companies; others insisted that individual pioneers be 
allowed to stake out farms. The three Northwest Or- 1 
dinances represented efforts at compromise on this i 
and other potentially divisive issues, i 

The first ordinance, drafted by thomas Jefferson, i 
was passed by Congress in 1784, It divided the entire 1 

region into sixteen districts that were to be granted ( 

statehood when their populations reached 20,000. , ( 

In 1785 Congress enacted a second ordinance “for i 
ascertaining the mode of disposing of lands in the 
western territory,” Also largely the work of Jefferson, | 
it provided for surveying the region into townships of 
36 square miles (six miles on a side) with boundaries [ 
scientifically based on meridians of longitude and ! 
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parallels of latitude. The townships were subdivided 
into 36 sections of one square mile (640 acres) each, 
In each township a lot was reserved for public 
SCHOOLS and land was set aside for bounty payments 
to war veterans. Under the first public land law of 
1796 land was made available to the public at $2 an 
acre, but because it could only be sold in 640-acre lots, 
most was bought by large companies or groups of 
wealthy speculators. 

The third and most important ordinance was en¬ 
acted in 1787, It superseded the Act of 1784, and or¬ 
ganized the NORTHWEST TERRITORY, For each district 
within the area congressionally appointed oflicials—a 
governor, secretary and three judges—were to govern 
until its population numbered 5000 free adult males, 
At that time a district legislature could be established. 
When the population of any of the districts reached 
60,000, the district could be admitted as one of the 
projected three to five states to be carved out of the 
Northwest Territory. The ordinance also guaranteed 
religious freedom and fundamental civil rights and 
prohibited slavery within the territory. This ordi¬ 
nance and its predecessors laid down the fundamental 
principles that made possible the orderly extension of 
the nation westward. 

See Afem'///wen.-The New Nation. 

NORTHWEST PASSAGE 

John Cabot began search for all-water route 
through North America to Orient, 1497/ Verra- 
zano determined route lay north of Newfound¬ 
land, 1524/ Robert McClure proved existence of 
, ^ passage, 1854/ Roald Amundsen sailed through 
passage, 1906 , 

Europe’s frantic search for a water route through 
North America to the Orient was accompanied by 
tragedy and ended in futility, but it did much to 
broaden European knowledge of the New World, 
JOHN CABOT, an Italian sailor in the pay of the English, 
began the search in 1497; in sailing along Cape Breton 
Island and the coast of Nova Scotia, Cabot believed 
he had reached China, In 1524 giovanni da 
VERRAZANO, sailing under the French flag, explored 
the North American coast and determined that the 
elusive passage must lie north of Newfoundland. Ten 
years later jacques cartier sailed up the St. Law¬ 
rence River as far as present-day Montreal, 

In the last quarter of the 16th century the search for 
a passage to the Orient intensified as explorers began 
pushing farther west along the northern edges of the 
continent, martin Frobisher, in 1576, reached what 
is now called Hudson Bay and the bay that bears his 
name and was convinced he had found a strait sepa¬ 
rating North America from Asia. John Davis made 
three voyages (1585-87) to the Davis Strait, between 
North America and Greenland, and reported to his 
London sponsors, “the passage is most probable,” 
HENRY HUDSON explored Hudson Bay in 1610andsix 
years later william Baffin explored Baffin Bay, mis¬ 


takenly reporting it to be landlocked and so discour¬ 
aging exploration along this avenue for two centuries. 
The search for the “Sea of the West” also lured over¬ 
land explorers like samuelde champlain, who made 
numerous voyages to Canada (1603-35), and la 
vilRENDRYE, wlio became the first white man to reach 
the northwest plains in 1738. 

As early as 1631 and 1632 Luke Foxe and Thomas 
James had proved that no passage through Hudson 
Bay was possible. With the exception of several minor 
expeditions, and Capt. james cook’s probing of the 
Pacific end of the passage in 1778, the search was 
abandoned for 185 years, All the,se expeditions had 
fallen short of their goal but had added vast wilder¬ 
ness areas to the domains of the European powers, 
established a thriving cod-fishing trade and mapped 
thousands of miles of coastline and waterways, 

The quest was taken up again in the !9th century, 
when, in 1818, john ross explored Baffin Bay and re¬ 
peated the error of calling it landlocked. But the fol¬ 
lowing year William Edward Parry nearly succeeded 
in reaching the Pacific when he sailed as far west as 
Melville Island in the extreme north of the Canadian 
Northwest Territories. In 1845 John Franklin passed 
through Baffin Bay and simply disappeared: 
Although more than 40 expeditions were sent to 
search for him, he and his crew were never seen again. 
The voyage of Robert McClure eastward from the 
Bering Strait, in 1850-54, first conclusively proved the 
existence of an all-water passage, although McClure 
abandoned his ship and made part of the journey over 
ice. In 1906 Roald Amundsen became the first to sail 
through the passage-up Baffin Bay, south of Victoria 
Island and through the Dolphin and Union slraits- 
completing a quest of four centuries. 

Fifty-two years later, in 1958, the U.S.S, nautilus, 
the world’s first nuclear submarine, passed from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic by slipping silently under the 
Arctic ice pack. In 1969 the ice-breaking supertanker 
Manhattan navigated the passage from the Atlantic to 
PortBarrow on Alaska’s oil-richNorth Slope, proving 
the commercial feasibility of the Northwest Passage 
for the years ahead, 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY 

Area bounded by Alleghenies and Mississippi, 
Great Lakes and Ohio River/ First claimed by 
France, 1684/ Taken over by Britain after 
French and Indian War, 1768/ Ceded to U.S. by 
Britain, 1788/ Administered under Northwest 
Ordinances, 1784-87/ Became U,S, territory, 
1787/ Indians driven from region northwest of 
Ohio River after Battle of Fallen Timbers, 1794/ 
Divided into Ohio and Indiana territories, 180(1/ 
Eventually carved into five states: Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin 

The vast wilderness that stretched from the Alleghe¬ 
nies to the MISSISSIPPI RIVER, and from the great 
LAKES to the OHIO RIVER— some 244,000 sq. mi.-was 
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NOYtS, John Humphrey 


first claimed by Franee following nicolet’s explor¬ 
ations (1634) and the explorations of nicolas 
perrot, la SALLE and other Frenchmen. The region 
was a keystone in the French fur trade, linking 
trading posts along the Mississippi with the Great 
Lakes forts at Detroit and Mackinac. Under the 
treaty of PARIS (1763), ending the french and In¬ 
dian WAR, Britain won control of the region, then 
crushed a massive Indian uprising led by Chief 
PONTIAC. 

During the revolutionary war, patriot forces 
under george Rogers clark captured Britain’s im¬ 
portant forts in the region, and the peace of Paris 
(1783), ending the war, ceded the “Old Northwest” to 
the United States. Congressional passage of the 
northwest ordinances organized the area as the 
Northwest Territory in 1787, But Indian resistance to 
white encroachments, abetted by British intrigue, 
slowed the course of American settlement until 1794, 
when troops under Gen. anthony wayne crushed the 
Ohio tribes at the Battle of Fallen Timbers. The 
treaty of GREENVILLE, signed the following year, 
opened the lands northwest of theDhio to white set¬ 
tlement, This region became the Ohio Territory in 
1800; the still untamed region farther to the west be¬ 
came Indiana Territory. OHio entered the Union as a 
state in 1803, and the western area was subdivided 
into the Indiana and Michigan territories. 

Attempts to settle the Indiana and Michigan terri¬ 
tories met the determined resistance of the Shawnees 
under tecumseh and the prophet, who were en¬ 
couraged by British traders from Canada to defy U.S. 
authority. Indiana Gov. william henry harrison 
smashed Tecumseh’s confederation at the battle of 
TIPPECANOE (1811), but it was not until the end of the 
WAR OF 1812, and the signing of the treaty of Ghent 
(1814), that the tribes gave way before a flood of white 
seltlers pushing deeper into the Midwest, The re¬ 
maining wilderness was divided into four states: 
INDIANA (1816), ILLINOIS (1818), MICHIGAN (1837) 
and WISCONSIN (1848). The travail of the tribes forced 
out of the "Old N orthwest” would soon be played out 
again on the great plains. (See Indian wars.) 

See Oscar 0. Winther: The Great Northwest. 

mWtON, Charles Eliot {1827-1908) 

Author, educator/ First V. S. professor of art his¬ 
tory, 1878-97/ Editor, North American Review, 
1864-69 

A leading figure in American letters for over half a 
century, Charles Eliot Norton lived virtually all his 
long life in the house in Cambridge, Mass,, in which 
he was born in 1827, The son of Andrews Norton, a 
noted Unitarian Biblical scholar, he was graduated 
from Harvard in 1846, and after trying business as a 
career, devoted his life to literary pursuits. On various 
journeys to Europe he made friends with such lumin¬ 
aries as Charles Darwin, Robert Carlyle and the art 
critic John Ruskin, whose aesthetic theories he el¬ 


oquently championed in the U.S. An erudite man and 
an intimate of most of the great New England writers 
of his day, he coedited the north American review 
(1864-69) with james russell lowell and later 
joined the Harvard faculty as the nation’s first profes¬ 
sor of art history (1873-97) under the presidency of his 
cousin, CHARLES w, ELIOT, A prolific scholar, Norton 
edited the letters of many of his friends including Lo¬ 
well and HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, trans¬ 
lated Dante and edited the poetry of .John Donne and 
ANNE bradstreet, but lie is best remembered for his 
correspondence (2 vols., 1913). He died at Cambridge 
in 1908. 

See Kermit Vanderbilt: Charles Eliot Norton, Apostle 
of Culture in a Democracy. 

mYmjohn Humphrey {1811-1886) 

Religious leader/ Founded and ran Oneida 

Community, 1848-79/ Hoped to create utopian 

society 

“I knew him to be a man of God,” wrote Pierrepont 
B. Noyes of his father, John Humphrey Noyes. “I 
tried to decide whether religious fanaticism had led 
him astray or he had been ahead of his time.... I 
think it was a little of both.” Most historians would 
probably agree, John H, Noyes was born at Attleboro, 
Vt, in 1811, and graduated from Dartmouth in 1830, 
then studied theology at Andover and Yale. At Yale 
he joined a group of revivalists in organizing a free 
church. Convinced that the Second Coming had al¬ 
ready occurred and had freed the truly repentant from 
conventional morality, Noyes declared he had 
reached a sinless perfection in 1834-and was swiftly 
relieved of his preaching license and forced to leave 
Yale, 

Undaunted, Noyes founded a perfectionist com¬ 
munity at Putney, Vt., in 1838, based on what he called 
“Biblical communism,” under which “a spirit of love 
led naturally to a community of goods.” His tiny sect 
was tolerated by his neighbors until 1846 when he de¬ 
clared his intention to practice “complex marriage,” 
a type of free love that held every woman within the 
community to be every man’s bride. Horrified Ver¬ 
monters had him arrested for adultery. Noyes jumped 
bail and fled to upstate New York, where he estab¬ 
lished the ONEIDA COMMUNITY in 1848 and, as “Father 
Noyes,” led it through three prosperous decades as a 
model manufacturing community and the most suc¬ 
cessful of the COMMUNAL SOCIETIES, Noyes supervised 
every facet of Oneida life—even determining the op¬ 
timum number of children to be born in a given year 
and pairing off the most desirable parents to produce 
them. In 1879 internal dissension and fear of further 
prosecution forced him to move to Canada where he 
died in 1886, In addition to a number of theological 
works, Noyes wrote A History of American Socialism 
(1870), still considered an invaluable survey of 19th- 
century communal societies, 

See Robert A. Parker: A Yankee Saint, 
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NUREMBERG TRIALS 


NUCLEAR TEST-BAN TREATY 

Signed by U.S., U.S.S.R. and Great Britain, 
196S/ Committed adherents to forego nuclear- 
weapons testing, except underground 

From the time the United States exploded the first 
atomic bomb in 1945 (see Manhattan project), the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union pursued a nuclear-weap¬ 
ons race at a spiraling cost in money and energy. 
The Soviets exploded their own atomic device in 
1949; America’s 1952 hydrogen bomb was followed 
by Russia’s in 1953. By the late 1950s the nuclear arse¬ 
nals of both COLD WAR antagonists were well stocked, 
and both had grown concerned over the dangers of 
continued radioactive fallout from nuclear testing and 
the likelihood that other nations would embark on 
nuclear-weapons development. After a voluntary 
suspension of tests (1958-61) the U.S., U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain, which had also developed a nuclear ca¬ 
pability, negotiated a test-ban treaty in 1963 binding 
its signatories to halt all nuclear-weapons testing in 
the atmosphere, in outer space and underwater, 
Communist China and France both insisted on the 
right to continue conducting atmospheric testing for 
their own nuclear-weapons systems and refused to 
adhere to the treaty, but it was ultimately ratified by 
102 other countries, Subsequent negotiations led in 
1968 to the Treaty on the Nonproliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons, under which the U.S., U.S.S.R. and Britain 
agreed not to transfer nuclear weapons to those na¬ 
tions that did not possess them, 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS 

First atomic weapon used against Japan, 1945/ 
First hydrogen bomb exploded, 1952/ U.S., Rus¬ 
sia, Britain signed Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty, 
1965/ Nonproliferation Treaty committed nu¬ 
clear powers not to disseminate weaponry and 
technology to nonnuclear nations, 1968/ U,S, 
and U. 5. S. R. began SALT talks, 1970s 

Nuclear weapons entered the realm of theoretical 
possibility in 1905, when albert einstein published 
his special theory of relativity which first presented 
the concept of the equivalence of mass and energy 
and the possibility of converting mass directly into 
energy, In 1938 physicists Lise Meitner and Otto 
Frisch, working in Sweden, postulated the theory of 
atomic fission—based on work done by German 
physicists Otto Hahn and Fritz Strassmann in Berlin, 
In 1939 Meitner and Frisch mathematically demon¬ 
strated the awesome energy productionmade possible 
by fission, The same year scientists at Columbia uni¬ 
versity produced fission for the first time in the U.S,, 
and ENRICO fbrmi suggested that a chain (self-susi 
taining) fission reaction might be possible. Later the 
same year leo szilard and Walter Zinn showed 
mathematically that the large-scale production of 
atomic energy was feasible and Szilard prophesied 
“the world is headed for grief ” 


Late in 1939 Szilard, Fermi, edward teller and 
other atomic scientists persuaded Einstein to write a 
letter to President franklin d, Roosevelt proposing 
that the U.S, explore the possibility of building an 
atomic bomb. Their letter had a special urgency, as 
German scientists had split the uranium nucleus and 
were assumed to be racing to make their own atomic 
bomb, Einstein’s words had little effect on Roosevelt 
until Dec. 6,1941—the day before the Japanese at¬ 
tacked Pearl Harbor—when FDR gave the go-ahead 
to begin nuclear research in America. In 1942with the 
U.S. now involved in world war ii, an intensive top- 
secret program, the Manhattan project, was 
launched under the direction of the Manhattan Dis¬ 
trict of the Army Corps of Engineers. On July 16, 
1945, the first atomic bomb was exploded at Alamo¬ 
gordo, N.M., and an atomic weapon was first used in 
war against Japan on Aug, 6, 1945. (See Hiroshima, 
bombing of.) 

After the war the U.S, began a series of tests of nu¬ 
clear weapons in the South Pacific (see bikini atoll 
atomic tests) and in 1946 the Manhattan Project was 
succeeded by the U.S, atomic energy commission, 
which became responsible for future testing and 
weapons development, Thepo.ssibility of building fu¬ 
sion (hydrogen) bombs had intrigued scientists before 
the discovery of fission, but the U.S. moved in this di¬ 
rection only after 1949, when the U.S.S.R, exploded 
its first fission (uranium) bomb, Then President 
HARRY s, TRUMAN Ordered the Atomic Energy Com¬ 
mission to begin work on a hydrogen bomb, Largely 
because of the technical work of Teller and Stanislaw 
M, Ulam, the bomb was developed quickly and the 
first hydrogen device was exploded in 1952, adding 
new fuel to the cold war arms race, A year later the 
U.S.S.R, announced it had exploded its first hydrogen 
bomb, 

Tests continued in both countries and in October, 
1961, Russia exploded the largest H-bomb evermade, 
more than 50 megatons—the equivalent of more than 
50 million tons of TNT, By 1962 the U.S, had ex¬ 
ploded some 200 nuclear weapons and Great Britain 
and France hadjoined the “thermonuclear club.”The 
development of intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
siles further increased the awesome destructive po¬ 
tential of nuclear weapons. In 1963 the U.S., Britain 
and the Soviet Union signed the nuclear test-ban 
treaty outlawing all tests in the atmosphere, outer 
space and underwater. The same year the U.S. an¬ 
nounced the development of a small nuclear weapon 
developed for artillery use on the battlefield, Both 
countries continued to test nuclear weapons under¬ 
ground. In 1964 the People’s Republic of China ex¬ 
ploded its first nuclear bomb. Four years later the 
U.S., U.S.S.R, and Britain led the way in the conclu¬ 
sion of the Nonproliferation Treaty, since signed by 
more than 100 nations, which prohibits the dissemi¬ 
nation of nuclear weapons and technology to nonnu¬ 
clear nations, In the 1970s the U.S, and the U.S.S.R. 
entered into bilateral Strategic Arms Limitation 


Talks (salt), aimed at curbing the nuclear arms 
race. In a pact signed in 1972 the two powers agreed 
to limit their deployment of defensive missiles 
(ABM’S) and to maintain their offensive missile 
forces (ICBM’s) at levels that guaranteed each side 
nuclear parity, 

NULLIFICATION DOCTRINE 

Principle by which states sought to declare Fed¬ 
eral laws null and void within their borders/ As¬ 
serted by several states, 1798-1861/ Most 
authoritatively stated by James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson in Ky, and Va. Resolutions, 
1798, and by John Calhoun's Exposition and 
Protest, 1828/A dead issue after Civil War, but 
revived briefly by several Southern states during 
dispute over public school desegregation, 1956 

Although the nullification doctrine has come to be 
identified with Southern advocacy of states’ rights, in¬ 
dividual states both North and South have sought to 
nullify within their territories Federal statutes they 
believed unconstitutional. Arguing that the powers of 
the Federal Government were voluntarily granted by 
the states, advocates of nullification believed that the 
states themselves were the final arbiters of whether or 
not a given law was constitutional. 

This doctrine was first asserted in 1798 when james 
MADISON and thomas jefferson respectively drafted 
the KENTUCKY AND VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS, protests 
by the two state legislatures that proclaimed the alien 
AND sedition ACTS Unconstitutional and propounded 
nullification as the “rightful remedy.’’ In 1809 the 
Pennsylvania legislature called out the state militia to 
prevent a Federal marshal from serving a writ it be¬ 
lieved unconstitutional; in consequence the militia 
officers were arrested but pardoned by President 
Madison as having been misled by the legislature, 
The outstanding example of nullification came in 
1828, when the South Carolina legislature issued JOHN 
c, Calhoun’s “Exposition and Protest,” which ex¬ 
pressed Southern anger over the discriminatory tar¬ 
iff OF abominations and asserted the state’s right to 
annul what it considered illegal Federal laws. Cal¬ 
houn gave a special twist to his nullification doctrine, 
saying that a state’s veto of a national law could only 
be overcome by a constitutional amendment, and he 
was confident that the ratification of such an amend¬ 
ment by the necessary three-fourths of the states could 
not be achieved. Four years later, having received no 
relief from the Federal Government, a South Caro¬ 
lina State convention adopted an Ordinance of Nul¬ 
lification declaring the Tariffs of 1828 and 1832 “null 
and void” within the state. In December, 1832, Presi¬ 
dent ANDREW JACKSON issiied liis own proclamation 
declaring nullification an “impractical absurdity” and 
warning that “disunion, by armed force, is treason” 
and would be treated as such. Congress passed the 
Force Act of 1833, authorizing military action to up- 
liold Federal law, while also reducing the hated tariff. 


The South Carolina convention reassembled in 
March, 1833, and rescinded the Ordinance of Nullifi¬ 
cation, asserting that it had forced a reduction in the 
tariff. As a parting shot, the convention declared the 
Force Act null and void. 

During the national struggle over slavery both 
sides applied the doctrine: Several Northern states 
enacted personal liberty laws during the 1850s in 
open defiance of the fugitive slave act of i 850 , and 
the Southern states used nullification as a legal justi¬ 
fication for secession in 1861. Although most Ameri¬ 
cans believed the question of nullification had been 
settled finally by the civil war, the legislatures of 
several Southern states revived the doctrine in 1956, 
declaring the Supreme Court’s 1954 school desegre¬ 
gation ruling (brown v. board of education of 
TOPEKA) null and void within their states. This action 
was overruled by a Federal court in Louisiana in 1960 
and the decision was affirmed by a unanimous vote of 
the U.S, Supreme Court, 

NUREMBERG TRIALS 

Trials of Nasi leaders for W.W. 11 war crimes by 

four-power Allied tribunal, 1945-48/ Set prece¬ 
dents in international law for punishment of war 

crimes 

At the close of world war ii the victorious Allies be¬ 
came fully aware of the awesome magnitude of Nazi 
atrocities-induding millions of people put to death 
in concentration camps—and resolved to punish those 
responsible in the interest of deterring such acts in any 
future wars. The Allies had already established some 
legal precedents on which to base prosecutions: In 
1942,the governments-in-exileof nine Nazi-occupied 
nations met at London and issued the St. James Dec¬ 
laration, vowing to punish those guilty of atrocities 
within their countries “through the channels of orga¬ 
nized justice,” A year later a War Crimes Commission 
was established to receive and index charges filed by 
17 nations. In 1945 the United States, Great Britain, 
France and the Soviet Union, “acting in the interest 
of all the United Nations,” established an Interna¬ 
tional Military Tribunal (IMT) with one judge from 
each of the four nations, The chief counsel for the 
prosecution was U.S. Supreme Court Justice Robert 

H. JACKSON. 

The IMT divided Nazi crimes into three categories: 
“crimes against peace,” the planning and waging of 
aggressive war, which had never before been specifi¬ 
cally declared illegal; violations of the laws or cus¬ 
toms of war, including the killing of hostages and the 
ill-treatment of prisoners of war; crimes against 
humanity—“murder, extermination, enslavement, 
deportation and other inhuman acts.” The IMT also 
ruled that, defendants could not be excused because 
they claimed only to be carrying out orders. 

The trials began at Nuremberg, Germany, on Nov, 
20,1945, with Lord Justice Geoffrey Lawrence,, the 
British member of the tribunal, presiding and 22 
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leading Nazis, including Hermann Gdring, founder of 
the Gestapo (secret police) and Hitler’s chosen suc¬ 
cessor; Rudolf Hess, former deputy Fhhrer; and For¬ 
eign Minister Joachim von Ribbentrop in the dock. 
After almost a year of harrowing testimony, the court 
returned its verdicts on Oct. 1,1946. Twelve defend¬ 
ants, including Gdring and Von Ribbentrop, were 
sentenced to death; Hess and six others were sen¬ 
tenced to long prison terms; three were acquitted. 
Gdring committed suicide in prison just before his 
scheduled execution and the other condemned men 
were hanged, despite the objections of such critics as 
Sen. ROBERT A, TAFT who decried what he termed a 
“spirit of vengeance.” However despicable the men 
were, he said, the accused had been found guilty of 
violating laws that had not existed at the time they 
committed their acts. 

In subsequent trials before 12 exclusively American 
tribunals, 185 eminent German leaders—including 
government officials, industrialists, jurists and physi¬ 
cians who had conducted inhuman medical “experi¬ 
ments” on concentration camp prisoners—were tried 
under a law passed by the Allied Control Council for 
Germany. Four defendants committed suicide, four 
were pardoned because of poor health, 25 received 
the death sentence, 20 were imprisoned for life, 97 re¬ 
ceived lesser prison terms and 35 were acquitted. 

mmil, Thomas (1786-1859) 

Botanist, ornithologist/ Pioneered in classifica¬ 
tion of American flora and fauna 

Because of his insatiable desire to collect and classify 
the most apparently ordinary plants, birds and rocks, 
Thomas NuttaJl was called Old Curious by the rugged 
frontiersmen who accompanied him on his Western 
expeditions. A reclusive, rumpled, absentminded ac¬ 
ademic, he seemed a most implausible explorer. Yet 
much of his life in America was devoted to prowling 
the unmapped Western wilderness in a ceaseless 
search for specimens. Born in Yorkshire, England, in 
1786, he abandoned a career as a printer for science, 
emigrating to Philadelphia in 1808 to study the natu¬ 



ral life of the New World. After exploring the Eastern 
forests, he made three important Western journevs 
(1809-11, 1818-20, 1834-35), served as curator of 
Harvard’s botanical garden (1822-32) and published 
a number of important books, including. Genera of 
North American Plants (1818) and A Manual of the 
Ornithology of the US and of Canada (1832), both 
pioneer works. In 1842 he returned to England, where 
he died 17 years later. 

NYE COMMITTEE 

Senate Munitions Investigating Committee, 
chaired by North Dakota Sen. Gerald P. Nye, 
1934-86/ Investigated influence of U.S. muni¬ 
tions makers on U.S, entry into W.W, 1/ Major 
impetus for Neutrality Laws, 1935-37 

American isolationism ran at full tide 'during the mid- 
1930s as millions of Americans, remembering the 
failure of world war i to bring lasting peace in Eu¬ 
rope, approved of virtually any legislation that prom¬ 
ised to keep the U.S. from again being drawn into an 
overseas conflict. The findings of the Senate Muni¬ 
tions Investigating'Committee (better known as the 
Nye Committee, after its chairman, North Dakota 
Sen, Gerald P. Nye) did much to reinforce isolationist 
views, Established in April, 1934, to look into ru¬ 
mored abuses by the munitions industry during the 
pre-woRLD war I period, the Nye Committee held 
almost two years of headline-producing hearings that 
offered dramatic proof that many arms manufacturers 
had made unconscionably high profits out of wartime 
carnage and that some had sought to tilt national pol¬ 
icy toward aiding the Allies. But the Nye hearings 
produced no conclusive evidence to show that these 
so-called merchants of death had unduly influenced 
President woo drow Wilson or that the interests of 
mysterious “international bankers” lay behind U.S. 
entry into the war. Nonetheless, the Nye Committee’s 
findings provided ammunition for those who per¬ 
suaded Congress to enact the neutrality laws of 
1935, 1936 and 1937—designed to preclude any 
American involvement in a future global war. 


OAKLEY, rirawe (Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee) 

(1860-1926) 

Sharpshooter/ Star of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 

Show, 1885-1902 

Dark-eyed and vivacious, standing just five feet tall 
and weighing less than 100 pounds, Annie Oakley 
may have been the finest shot of her time. Bom 
Phoebe Anne Oakley Mozee in a log cabin in Darke 
County, Ohio (1860), she began potting small game at 
the age of nine to fill the family larder, At 15 she out- 
shot Frank E. Butler, a touring vaudeville marksman, 
who later married her and became her manager. 
Joining Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show (see cody, 
william Frederick) in 1885, she was one of its lead- 
ingattractions for the next Hyears, She once smashed 
943 out of 1000 flying glass'balls and, at 30 paces, 
could hit a playing card thrown fluttering into the air. 
The future Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany had such 
confidence in her aim that he once let her shoot a cig¬ 
arette from his lips. Although she was partially para¬ 
lyzed in a 1901 train wreck, she continued startling 
audiences with her sharpshooting almost until the 
; time of her death, at Greenville, Ohio, in 1926. irving 

Berlin’s musical comedy, Annie Get Your Gun, was 
loosely based on her life story. 

OAK RIDGE (see Manhattan Project) 

OAS (s^& Organization of American States) 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Founded, 1833/First U.S. college to admit black 

students, 1835, and women, 183f/ Est. first U.S. 

college-level music school, 1865 

Almost as well known for its political activism as for 
its academic standards, Oberlin College in Ohio es¬ 
tablished a tradition of nonconformity in the early 
years of its existence, Founded in 1833 under con¬ 
gregational church auspices, Oberlin began admit¬ 
ting black students two years later—the first college in 
theU.S. todoso—andin 1837became the first college 
to admit women. In the years prior to the erviL war, 
Oberlin was a stronghold of the abolitionist 
movement, and the town of Oberlin itself became an 
important way station on the underground rail¬ 
road that spirited slaves to freedom. 


Originally known as the Oberlin Collegiate Insti¬ 
tute, the school changed its name to Oberlin College 
in 1850. Now nonsectarian, Oberlin has remained rel¬ 
atively small, enrolling about 2700 students in its three 
main divisions-the College of Arts and Sciences; the 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, established in 1865 as 
the first college-level music school in the U.S,; and a 
nondenominational graduate school of theology. 

OCCOM, Samson (1723-1792) 

American Indian missionary/Pupil and follower 
of Indian educator Rev. Eleazar Wheelock/ 
Published Indian hymnal, 1774/ Est. community 
of New England Christian Indians, 1785 

A Mohegan Indian, Samson Occom was captivated as 
a teen-ager by the evangelism of the great awaken¬ 
ing and decided to devote his life to the propagation 
of Christianity among his people. Bom in 1723 in 
Mohegan, near New London, Conn., Occom was 
converted about 1739 by the Rev. James davenport, 
and was the first Indian to be educated (1743-47) by 
the Rev. eleazar wheelock, who later founded a 
school for Indians that eventually became Dart¬ 
mouth college, 

In 1749 Occom became minister and schoolmaster 
for the Montauk Indians of eastern Long Island, with 
whom he remained for more than a decade. In 1759 
he was ordained in the Presbyterian ministry and 
subsequently left Long Island to work among the 
Oneida tribe in New York. After making a fund-rais¬ 
ing tour of Britain (1766-67) for Wheelock’s Indian 
Charity School, Occom continued his preaching in 
New England and published an Indian hymnal 
(1774). Eventually he secured a land grant from the 
Gneidas for Brotherhood, a community of New En¬ 
gland Christian Indians established in 1785, Occom 
settled there himself in 1789, and until his death in 
1792 served his people as pastor and as their leader in 
successfully resisting white encroachments. 

OCm, Adolph Simon (1858^1935) 

newspaper publisher/ As publisher and owner of 
New York Times, 1896-1935, he built it into 
nation’s mo.st influential newspaper 

One of the giants of American newsp aper publishing, 
Adolph S. Ochs brought a combination of high stan- 
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dards, personal determination and a gambler’s in¬ 
stincts to the profession that was to occupy 66 of his 
77 years. Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1858, Ochs was 
raised in Knoxville, Tenn„ where he began working at 
the age of 11 as newsboy and printer’s apprentice. He 
progressed through a number of newspaper jobs dur¬ 
ing the next nine years, and in 1878 borrowed $250 to 
buy the bankrupt Chattanooga Times, which he re¬ 
vived and gradually established as one of the South’s 
leading journals. Then in 1896 Ochs acquired control 
of the faltering new York times, once prosperous but 
by that date reduced to a circulation of 9000 and a 
$1000-a-day deficit. 

Arriving in New York at a time when yellow 
JOURNALISM was atits peak, Ochs rejected the brassy 
sensationalism of his competitors in favor of low- 
keyed, factual reporting, summing up his policy in the 
Tmes‘ famous slogan, "All the News, That’s Fit to 
Print.” Within three years the Times was again mak¬ 
ing a profit, and under Ochs’ rigorous supervision (he 
normally went to the office seven days a week), it grew 
steadily in readership and stature, winning the first 
PULITZER PRIZE in 1918 for meritorious public service 
by a newspaper, and ultimately becoming the nation’s 
most influential newspaper. Ochs also served as a di¬ 
rector of the ASSOCIATED PRESS from 1900 until his 
death in 1935. 

i'ee G. IK Jo/wjon.'An Honorable Titan. 

0\)m, Clifford (1906-1963) 

Playwright and director/ Acclaimed for Waiting 

for Lefty, 1935; Awake and Sing, 1935; Golden 

Boy, 1937; The Country Girl, 1950 

Having achieved overnight fame in 1935 with the 
premiere of his one-act play Waiting for Lefty, 
Clifford Odets responded with an astonishing burst of 
creativity. In the next two years he produced four 
more plays, establishing himself as one of America’s 
leading playwrights. Born in Philadelphia, Pa, (1906), 
and raised in the Bronx, N. Y., Odets quit school at the 
age of 15 to become an actor. After a decade without 
notable success, he became a founder of the Group 
Theater repertory company in New York in 1931. 
Shortly after, Odets began writing plays concerned 
with lower-class life in New York and the disillusion¬ 
ing effects of the 1930s Depression, Following the 
production of Waiting for Lefty, Odets and the Group 
Theater had another hit with Awufce and Sing (1935), 
Two less successful efforts. Till the Day I Die and Par¬ 
adise Lost (also 1935), were followed by another suc- 
cessfril drama (later a musical), Golden Boy, in 1937. 
Because of his concern with the struggles of the work¬ 
ing class and the insecurity of the middle class, he be¬ 
came known as the nation’s foremost proletarian 
playwright. Subsequently devoting more of his time 
to writing and directing Hollywood films, Odets wrote 
fewer and fewer plays. Among his later works were 
The Big Knife (1948) and The Country Girl (1950), He 
died in Los Angeles in 1963. 


ODUM, Howard Wcislungton (1884-1954) 

Sociologist, author/ Conducted pioneering md- 

ies ofsocial conditions in South and of Negro life 

and culture 

A pioneer in modern sociology and a leading advo¬ 
cate of social reform, Howard W, Odum focused 
much of his career on the complex problems of mov¬ 
ing the South into the mainstream of American life. 
Born near Bethlehem, Ga,, in 1884, Odum studied at 
Emory College and the University of Mississippi, and 
earned Ph.D, degrees from Clark University (1509) 
and COLUMBIA university (1910), Joining the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina faculty in 1920, Odum 
served as professor of sociology until his deatli in 
1954, directed the School of Public Welfare (1920-32), 
founded a research institute and edited the journal 
Social Forces. He made groundbreaking studies of 
social conditions in the South, which he detailed in 
Southern Regions of the United States (1936), and of 
Negro life and culture. A member of President Her¬ 
bert hoover’s Research Committee on Social Trends 
(1929-33), Odum pressed vigorously for reforms in 
public welfare, higher education, prisons and other 
institutions. Odum’s other book.s include Undersimd- 
ing Society (1947) and American Sociology (]%3\. 

OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
AND CIVILIAN SUPPLY 

Federal agency created, 1941, to check inJMm 

and assure equitable distribution of civilrn 

goods during W.W. 11 

Before entering world war ii, the U.S, embarked on 
an intensive defense program that placed many civil¬ 
ian products in short supply. The resulting inlition- 
ary trend led President franklin d, roosevelt, on 
April 11,1941, to consolidate the Price Stabilization 
and Consumer Protection divisions of the National 
Defense Advisory Com mission in the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, The agency was 
charged with the task of stabilizing prices and rents 
and preventing speculation, profiteering, hoarding 
and price manipulation. On Aug. 28,1941, its name 
was shortened to Office of Price Administration 
(OPA). 

Under its first director, Leon Henderson (1941-42), 
a blunt, cigar-smoking economist, andsubsequentdi- 
rectors, including advertising executive, Chester 
BOWLES (1943-46), the OPA froze both wages and 
prices, It initiated a rationing program for such scarce 
items as gas, autos, oils, butter, meat, sugar, coffee and 
shoes, and placed rent controls on some 15 million 
homes and apartments, These economic controls 
were administered largely by volunteers through local 
War Price and Rationing Boards, but were frequently 
evaded by black marketeers. Nonetheless, the cost of 
living rose only 1,5 percent between May, 1943, and 
the war’s end. 

With the close of the conflict came mounting public 
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pressure to lift controls. On Dec. 12,1946, President 
HARRY s, TRUMAN transferred OPA’s functions to the 
Office of Temporary Controls, and most controls were 
abandoned. 

See Arthur M. Schlesinge'r, Jr.: The Age of Roosevelt 
(three vok), 

OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 

Federal agency createdJan., 1941, to increase and 
regulate W.W. II defense production/ Absorbed 
by War Production Board, Jan., 1942 

By the end of 1940, with much of the rest of the world 
already involved in world war ii, U.S. industry was 
working overtime to meet the nation’s immediate de¬ 
fense needs and U.S, commitments to furnish war 
materials to Great Britain under the lend-lease act. 
To this end. President franklin d, roosevelt, in 
May, 1940, had established an Advisory Council of 
National Defense to direct the nation’s production 
effort. But on Jan. 7,1941, he signed the executive 
order creating the Office of Production Management 
(0PM), under the Office for Emergency Manage¬ 
ment. The 0PM extended governmental regulation of 
industry into such areas as plant utilization and set 
production quotas for essential defense and war ma¬ 
terials. In addition, the agency coordinated the activi¬ 
ties of other governmental agencies concerned with 
the production of civilian goods. 

Following U.S, entry into World War II, the 0PM 
was abolished by executive order, on Jan, 21, 1942, 
when all personnel, records, property and funds were 
absorbed by the newly created war production 
board. 

See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.: The Age of Roosevelt 
(three vols,). 

OFFICE OF STRATEGIC SERVICES 

U.S. intelligence agency in WW, 11/ Est„ June, 
1942/Headed by Gen. “Wild Blir Donovan/ 
Disbanded, Oct., 1945/ Forerunner of Central 
Intelligence Agency 

Although the United States remained officially neu¬ 
tral for more than two years after the outbreak of 
world war II (September, 1939), the likelihood of 
America’s entry into the war became Increasingly ob¬ 
vious to top officials, and preparations to mobilize 
were begun well before tlie bombing of Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese in December, 1941. One of the key 
figures in the planning was Col. (later general) Wil¬ 
liam J. Donovan, a veteran of world war i whose 
exploits in battle with the "Fighting 69th” Infantry 
Regiment had earned him the medal of honor and 
the nickname "Wild Bill.” 

Having been sent by President franklin d. roose¬ 
velt on confidential fact-finding missions to England 
and the Mediterranean area, Donovan returned to 
Washington in early 1941 to press for the development 
of new, “unconventional” military techniques-that 


is, espionage—which he considered vital for the up¬ 
coming conflict. As a result, in July, 1941, Roosevelt 
created the Office of Coordinator of Information 
(COI), naming Donovan to head the agency. The 
function of the COI was an important but relatively 
passive one—chiefly the collection and analysis of in¬ 
formation bearing on national security. But once 
America was officially at war the President agreed that 
a more aggressive operation was required. In June, 
1942, therefore, Roosevelt signed a new order replac¬ 
ing the COI with the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS), to be headed by Donovan under military ju¬ 
risdiction. In addition to intelligence gathering, the 
OSS was given broad authority “to plan and operate 
such special services as may be directed by the United 
States Joint Chiefs of Staff”—services including sab¬ 
otage, propaganda, espionage and guerrilla warfare in 
enemy-occupied countries, 

Donovan began rapidly assembling people with 
useful skills of all kinds—from university professors 
and bank presidents to tugboat operators and re¬ 
formed safecrackers—and during the next three years 
his "cloak and dagger boys” were deployed across 
most of the world. Some were attached to U.S. em¬ 
bassies in friendly and neutral countries, but many 
others carried out far more dangerous assignments for 
which the OSS became famous. Hundreds of agents 
equipped with transmitters infiltrated into Germany, 
Italy and occupied France to report on troop move¬ 
ments, bomb damage, morale and other vital infor¬ 
mation, On D Day, in fact, the OSS had an extensive 
radio network operating throughout France to supply 
precise data on troop deployments, shore batteries, 
observation posts and radar stations. Other agents 
worked with local resistance groups to coordinate 
sabotage and psychological warfare campaigns, no¬ 
where more successfully than in northern Burma, 
where a small native tribe was organized into an ex¬ 
tremely effective guerrilla force. The Pacific, theater 
was also the scene of a celebrated OSS commando 
operation in which Gen. Jonathan m. wainwright 
was rescued from a Japanese prison camp. 

Finally, near the end of the war, Donovan’s agents 
conducted secret negotiations that led to the surrender 
of more than one million German troops in northern 
Italy. Information collected by the OSS provided 
much of the evidence later used to prosecute Nazi war 
criminals. The OSS itself was disbanded in October, 
1945, but became the model for the new civilian- 
controlled CENTRAL intelligence AGENCY, estab¬ 
lished in 1947. 

OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 

EsL, 1942, to coordinate all foreign and domestic 

war information during W.W. 11 

Created by President franklin d. roosevelt in June, 
1942, to coordinate all “war information functions,” 
the Office of War Information (OWI) became an 
effective element in the Allied propaganda effort dur- 
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ing WORLD WAR IL Under the direction of veteran 
newsman Elmer Davis, the OWI employed the press, 
radio, motion pictures and other media to boost do¬ 
mestic morale and explain the war, its aims and its 
progress, Its Overseas Activities Branch conducted 
effective psychological warfare behind enemy lines 
through underground leaflets and newspapers and 
shortwave radio broadcasts, At the war’s end the OWI 
was terminated by executive order, and all foreign in¬ 
formation programs were transferred to the State De¬ 
partment. (See U,S, INFORMATION AGENCY.) 

See Arthur M, Schlesinger, Jr.: The Age of Roosevelt 
{three vok), 

OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION 

Federal superagency created during W, W. II to 
coordinate production/ Established policies on 
use of nation's manpower and industrial and nat¬ 
ural resources 

The U.S. had been actively engaged in world war ii 
for nearly two years when it became apparent to Pres¬ 
ident FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT that the various agen¬ 
cies set up to stimulate and regulate the country’s war 
effort needed an overseer. On May 27,1943, he estab¬ 
lished by Executive Order the Office of War Mobili¬ 
zation (OWM) to achieve that purpose. 

Under the tough-minded direction of former Su¬ 
preme Court Justice tames f. byrnes, the OWM 
coordinated production and manpower programs and 
established policies to make maximum use of the na¬ 
tion’s natural and industrial resources, while juggling 
the claims and counterclaims of top military officers, 
business magnates and union leaders. In part because 
of OWM efforts, wartime production soared tomn- 
precedented heights. 

With victory in sight in 1944, the agency was also 
charged with formulating reconversion plans for the 
eventual teansition from war to peace, On Oct, 3 the 
OWM was transferred to the new Office of War Mof 
bilizationand Reconversion. 

OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS (see term 
Military) 

OGDEN, Peter Skene {set Ogden’s Explorations) 

OGDEN’S EXPLORATIONS 

Western expeditions led by Hudson’s Bay Co. 
trader Peter Skene Ogden/1821-29/ Explored 
parts of present-day Idaho, Nev., Utah, Cal, 
Ore., Mont. 

A flinty, Canadian-born explorer who devoted his life 
to building the British fur trade, Peter Skene Ogden 
(1794-1854) was among the most important explorers 
of the Pacific Northwest. He first worked for the North 
West Company, then joined the Hudson’s bay com¬ 
pany and led trading expeditions to the fur-rich 
Snake River country between 1823 and 1829. He tra¬ 


versed much of present-day Idaho, Nevada and utah 
and parts of California, Oregon and Montana, and 
in 1825 discovered the river in .Utah that bears his 
name. Ogden reached and named Mt. Shasta in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1827, He discovered the Humboldt River in 
Nevada in 1828, and the following year became the 
first white man to explore the eastern face of the Si¬ 
erra Nevada. Ogden’s explorations were cut short in 
1835 when he took over a desk job as chief agent for 
the company in the Northwest, 

OGLETHORPE, James Edward {U96-1785) 

British soldier, philanthropist and statesman/ 
Founded Georgia Colony, 1738 

Impelled by "charity and humanity” toward En¬ 
gland’s poor—and by a statesman’s desire to see a 
British buffer zone between South Carolina and 
Spanish Florida—Gen, James Oglethorpe played a 
major role in founding the Colony of Georgia in 
1733. A well-to-do nobleman, he was born in London 
in 1696, educated at Eton and Oxford and militarily 
seasoned in a war against the Turks, The blunt, ideal¬ 
istic Oglethorpe spent 32 years in Parliament, where 
his investigation of the sad plight of British debtors 
(many of whom then spent years in prison) led him to 
propose a New World haven for them, : 

In 1732 Oglethorpe and 19 associates received their 
charter from George II and a subsidy from Parlia¬ 
ment, and the next year Oglethorpe personally led 1 i 9 
carefully screened “distressed persons” to Georgia. 
There he and his well-meaning associates attempted 
to supervise virtually every aspect of their Colonists’ 
lives. He laid out Savannah in a tidy grid, launched a 
short-lived silk industry, barred liquor and slavery, 
offered sanctuary to Protestant dissidents ranging 
from the Moravians to John Wesley and successfully 
defended the Colony against Spanish invaders (1739- 
42). Returning to England in 1743, Oglethorpe never 
again visited America. He died in 1785, 

See Amos A. Ettinger; James Edward Oglethorpe, 

O.HENRY(seetep,a) 

OHIO, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 17th .state, 1803/ Area, 
dl,222sq. mi./Pop., 10,652,017{1970)/ Capital, 
Columbus/ Largest city, Cleveland; pop., 
750,879 {1970)/ Explored by La Salk, 1670/ 
Ohio Co, of Va. formed to foster settlement, 
1747/ Made part of Northwest Territory, 1787/ 
First permanent white settlement at Marietta, 
1788/ Erie Canal opened, 1825/ Railroads' 
linked .slate with N.Y., 1853/ Seven Ohioans 
have won Presidency since Civil War/ Third 
ranking industrial state in nation, 1970s 

"Ohio fever” gripped the Eastern Seaboard states in 
the first decades of the 19th century, fanned by reports 
that the newly opened Ohio land was so fertile that it 
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"needed only to be tickled with the hoe to laugh with 
the harvest.” Settlers poured west by the thousands, 
from New England, Pennsylvania, the South and Eu¬ 
rope, by wagon and on foot through the rugged Ap¬ 
palachians, or by boat and barge across Lake Erie, or 
down the oheo river. They came in such numbers 
and in such ethnic and religious diversity that Ohio 
eventually became known as the most representative 
American state. 

What is now Ohio was a center of early American 
Indian civilization (see mounds and mound 
builders) and then home to the Erie and Iroquois, 

ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE LA SALLE first visited the 
area and claimed it for France, about 1670, but the 
British soon made a counterclaim. As early as 1747 the 
OHIO company of VIRGINIA was formed to spur ex¬ 
ploration and settlement and win control of the fur 
TRADE in the area, Its activities helped bring on the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR (1755-63), wliich ended in 
French defeat. The area was organized into provinces 
by the proclamation of 1763 , which barred white 
settlements west of the Alleghenies to avoid conflicts 
with the Indians. Eager settlers ignored the Procla¬ 
mation: The first white settlement, a Moravian mis- 
sioni was established at Schoenbrunn in 1772, and 
GEORGE ROGERS CLARK won the region for the U.S, 
during the revolutionary war. In the postwar pe¬ 
riod Virginia, New York, Connecticut and Massachu¬ 
setts claimed land in the area, but all eventually 
abandoned their claims under the northwest ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, which created the Northwest Terri¬ 
tory, with Gen. Arthur st, clair as its first governor. 

The first permanent white settlement was founded 
by a band of French immigrants at Marietta in 1788, 
and CLEVELAND (Ohio’s largest city, with a 1970 pop¬ 
ulation of 750,879) was laid out in 1796. Settlement 
was slow at first, owing in large part to fierce Indian 
resistance led by tecumseh and the prophet, but it 
accelerated after 1794 when U.S. troops under Gen. 
ANTHONY WAYNE Crushed the Indians at the battle of 
FALLEN TIMBERS, near present-day Toledo, Granted 
territorial government in 1799, Ohio entered the 
Union as the 17th state on March 1,1803. Chillicothe 
was the first capital, but Columbus became the per¬ 
manent capital in 1816. 

During the war of 1812 British plans to occupy 
Ohio were thwarted by twin U.S. triumphs: Com. Ol¬ 
iver HAZARD perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and Gen, 
WILLIAM HENRY harrison’s defeat of the British at 
the Battle of the Thames, Following the war, the state 
developed at a rapid pace, spurred by improvements 
in transportation. Completion of the Erie Canal in 
1825 linked Lake Erie to the Eastern Seaboard, mak¬ 
ing emigration easier, providing Ohio with new mar¬ 
kets for its corn, wheat and wool and setting off a 
frenzied period of cANAL-building; the national 
ROAD (now U;S. 40) crossed Ohio in the mid-1830s; 
SI bamboats on the Ohio made Cincinnati one of the 
nation’s busiest inland ports; railroads linked the 
slate with New York in 1853, During this-eraiof 


growth, Ohio and Michigan engaged in the Toledo 
WAR, a bloodless dispute over their common border. 
The disagreement was finally settled in 1837, 

A center of the abolitionist movement before the 
CIVIL WAR and the site of numerous way stations on 
the underground railroad, Ohio gave 24,500 lives 
to the Union cause and became a bulwark Of the re¬ 
publican party during the postwar period. Seven of 
the first 12 postwar Presidents were Ohio-born Re¬ 
publicans; ULYSSES S. GRANT, RUTHERFORD B, HAYES, 
JAMES A. GARFIELD, BENJAMIN HARRISON, WILLIAM 
MCKINLEY, WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT and WARREN G, 
HARDING. (Only Virginia, which has placed eight of its 
sons in the White House, can claim more Presidents.) 
In the 1860s and 1870s Ohio began to transform itself 
into an industrial power—jOHN d. rockefeller es¬ 
tablished Standard Oil at Cleveland, and iron ore was 
being processed at Cleveland and Youngstown—and 
by the late 19th century the state Republican Party 
was dominated by powerful magnates, of whom mark 
HANNA was the great exemplar. Turn-of-the-century 
Progressives reformed the party, rid several cities of 
boss rule and revised the state constitution in 1912 to 
provide for statewide civil service, municipal home 
rule, primary races, initiative and referendum and 
the eight-hour day. In recent years Ohio politics has 
been characterized by a struggle between the rural, 
Republican-dominated counties and the larger, gen¬ 
erally Democratic industrial cities. 

Ranked only 35th among the states in area (41,222 
sq. mi.) but sixth in population, with 10,652,017 inhab¬ 
itants (1970), Ohio is the nation’s third most impor¬ 
tant industrial state-the leading U.S. producer of 
rubber, plastics and glass, and a major manufacturer 
of machinery, automobiles and metals. The state’s 
expansive farmlands yield large annual crops of corn, 
wheat, soybeans and other staples. Cattle, sheep, 
poultry and dairy products help make Ohio the 12th 
most important farm state. Mineral resources are also 
important, with coal, limestone and petroleum the 
most important products, 

OHIO COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 

Organized to settle Ohio River valley, 1747/ Its 
colonization efforts blocked first by French and 
Indian War, 1755-63, then by Proclamation of 
J'^63 

In 1748 an enterprising group of Virginia planters, 
who saw the profits to be gained from land specula¬ 
tion and the fur trade west of the Alleghenies, ob¬ 
tained from Britain’s King George II a charter to 
500,000 acres of land in the ohio river valley. In 1750 
they employed explorer Christopher Gist to survey 
their holdings. They soon began promoting coloniza¬ 
tion despite the implacable opposition of the French, 
who already claimed the region. The English com¬ 
menced to build a small fort at the conjunction of the 
Monongahela and Allegheny rivers (the present site 
of PITTSBURGH), but in 1754 Were expelled by the 
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French, who built Fort Duquesne on the same spot. 

In April, 1754, Virginia’s Gov. Robert Dinwiddie 
sent troops to the^ frontier under the command of 
young Lt. Col. GEORGE Washington, His defeat at 
Fort Necessity in July of the same year set in motion 
events that culminated in the french and Indian 
WAR (1755-63). Thwarted at the war’s end by the 
PROCLAMATION OF 1763 , wliich barred Settlement wcst 
of the mountains, the Ohio Company of Virginia 
eventually merged with the Vandalia Company, 
whose plans for westward expansion were dashed by 

the REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

See Kenneth P. Bailey: The Ohio Company of Vir¬ 
ginia and the Westward Movement, 1748-1792. 

OHIO RIVER 

Major eastern tributary of the Mississippi/ Flows 

981 mi/ Control contested in French and Indian 

War, 1755-63/ Natural highwayfor settlement of 

West 

Long the key to the development of the lands west of 
the Allegheny Mountains, the Ohio River, the main 
eastern tributary of the Mississippi river, flows 981 
miles from Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, where the 
Allegheny and Monongahela rivers meet, to the 
southern tip of Illinois, near Cairo, where it empties 
into the Mississippi. With its major tributaries, it 
drains some 200,000 sq, mi. in a dozen states. 

Seventeenth-century French explorers hoped the 
Ohio might prove to be part of the long sought 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE. It was partially explored by la 
SALLE in 1669, and later in the century Frenchmen 
charted the river, In 1754, on the site of present-day 
Pittsburgh, the French built Fort Duquesne, A major 
object of contention during the french and Indian 
WAR, Fort Duquesne was t^en by the British in 1758 
and renamed Fort Pitt, Under the terms of the peace 
OF PARIS (1783) ending the revolutionary war, the 
U.S. won control of the Ohio region, and in subse¬ 
quent decades settlers by the thousands made their 
way inland on the river, their flatboats, keelboats, 
barges and rafts crowded with precious household 
goods and bawling livestock. After 1830, when a canal 
around the falls at Louisville, Ky,, made the entire 
river navigable to large craft, Ohio steamboats car¬ 
ried the products of the valley’s fertile farmlands and 
rising industrial towns to markets in the East or to the 
Mississippi for transshipment to new Orleans. 

Before the civil war the Ohio was a frontier be¬ 
tween slave and free states; many runaway slaves, 
aided by the underground railroad, crossed it 
from Kentucky to seek sanctuary in the North, Like 
most Eastern rivers, the Ohio declined in commercial 
importance after the coming of the railroads, but 
river traffic boomed after 1929 when the Ohio was 
made navigable to a depth of nine feet along its entire 
length by a system of 46 locks and dams, As commerce 
grew, anew Ohio Waterway was built in the 1960s and 
1970s, replacing the 46 dams with 19 higher dams 


flanked by huge locks. Commerce on the river in the 
early 1970s exceeded 133 million tons a year. Once 
notorious for its periodic flooding, the Ohio has 
largely been tamed through a massive flood con¬ 
trol .system of reservoirs, levees and river walls. 

See Richard E. Banta: The Ohio Valley, 

OIL INDUSTRY (see Petroleum Industry) 

0%mm, Georgia [1887- ) 

Artist/ Pioneer of American modernism/ Best 

known for flower paintings and nature studies 

One of America’s foremost painters and a pioneer of 
the modernist movement in American art, Georgia 
O’Keelfe was born in 1887 at Sun Prairie, Wis, She 
showed an early gift for painting (notably in a series 
of meticulous studies of flowers), studied at the Art 
Students League in New York City and had her first 
exhibition in 1916 at photographer Alfred stieg- 
litz’s famed “291" Gallery. In 1924 she married 
Stieglitz, and in 1929 moved to Taos, N.M., where she 
began turning out the eerie hyper-realistic pictures 
that at first astonished audiences but eventually won 
her international recognition as a leader of modern¬ 
ism, Making use of what has been called a "camera’s 
eye vision of life,’’ she employed intense, clear, cool 
colors and sharp contours to create huge, blowup de¬ 
signs of natural objects, as in “Black Iris” (1926) and 
“Cow’s Skull, with Calico Rose,s” (1931), Mis,s 
O’Keelfe became a member of the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters in 1962. 

OKIES 

Poor farmers forced to flee Oklahoma's Dust 

Bowl for Cal during 1930s Depression 

During the Great Depression of the 1930s (see 
depressions, major), Western highways became ave¬ 
nues for streams of cars and trucks, crowded with 
Oklahoma refugees of all ages and piled high with 
modest household goods, heading for California and 
Oregon in search of crops to harvest. The night of the 
Oklahomans, called "Okies,” resulted from a tragic 
combination of natural and man-made disasters, 
Oklahoma’s once-rich prairie grasslands had been 
exhausted by four decades of wasteful farming 
methods, and the droughts of 1934,1936 and 1937 
brought with them windstorms of epic proportions; 
topsoil disappeared in swirling dust clouds and many 
small farmers literally watched their farms blow away 
before their eyes. Their plight was worsened by 
plagues of insect pests that devoured their meager 
crops and by widespread bank foreclosures, 

Between 1935 and 1940 about 95,000 Okies made 
their way to the West Coast, trying to elude state im¬ 
migration officers and avoid hostile mobs of local citi¬ 
zens fearing inundation. They lived in the squalid, 
makeshift migrant camps immortalized in John 
STEINBECK’S 1939 novel, The Grapes of Wrath. 


OKINAWA CAMPAIGN (see World War II) 

OKLAHOMA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 46th state, 1907/ Area, 
69,919 sq. mi/Pop., 2,559,253 [1970)/ Capital 
and largest city, Oklahoma City; pop., 368,856 
{1970)/Acquired as part ofLouisiana Purchase, 
1803/ Designated Indian Territory, 1830/ 
Opened to white .settlement, 1889/ Oil boom oc¬ 
curred in 1920s/ Dust Bowl's "0km" fled to 
Cal, 1930s/ A leading producer of petroleum, 
coal, mturalga.s, wheat and sorghum, 1970s 

First explored in the 16th century by the Spanish and 
acquired by the U.S. as part of the Louisiana pur¬ 
chase in 1803, Oklahoma’s plains and prairies at¬ 
tracted little interest from whites until after the 
CIVIL war. Designated “Indian Territory” in 1830, 
the region thereafter provided arid sanctuary for some 
30 displaced tribes forced from their homes by the re¬ 
lentless expansion of white settlement. Most impor¬ 
tant were the five civilized xiuBES-the Cherokee, 
Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw and Seminole-who 
were driven west between 1830 and 1840 and given 
sizable tracts on which to rebuild their shattered so¬ 
cieties. Despite Federal neglect and the deaths of 
thousands from disease and exposure, all five peoples 
managed to befriend the plains tribes and to create 
democratic, independent nations, complete with cap¬ 
itals, constitutions, courts, .schools and presses. 

The Civil War shattered Indian unity. At its outset 
Federal troops were withdrawn, Confederate forces 
moved in from Texas and most of the tribesmen 
fought on the side of the Confederacy. But Unionist 
factions joined forces with Federal troops, and the In¬ 
dian Territory witnessed fouryears of almost constant 
skirmishing. Although the Federal Government had 
pledged that no part of the Indian lands would "ever 
be embraced in any Territory or State,” it used the 
wartime disloyalty of .some tribal leaders as a pretext 
to seize the western region so that other tribes from 
both sides of the Mississippi River could be relocated 
there, 

Tile first railroad crossed present-day Oklahoma 
in 1872, and in its wake followed growing numbers of 
“boomers”~land-hiingry squatters eager to exploit 
the fertile, unassigned land in the center of the Indian 
Territory. At first Federal troops scrupulously cleared 
the squatters off, but they continued to grow both in 
number and determination, and in 1889 President 
BENJAMIN HARRISON finally Opened a two-million acre 
tract (0 homesteaders. At the sound of a pistol shot at 
noon on April 22, some 50,000 whites poured into the 
“Oklahoma District” to stake their claims. The towns 
of Guthrie and Oklahoma City sprang up literally 
overnight. Those more eager (or less scrupulous) set¬ 
tlers, who sneaked across the line before the signal, 
were known as “sooners”-~hence Oklahoma’s nick¬ 
name, “the Sooner State,” Other tracts were soon 
thrown open to similar "runs,” and eastern Oklahoma 


was organized as the Oklahoma Territory in 1890; the 
Indian and Oklahoma Territories were merged and 
together entered the Union as the 46th state on Nov. 
16,1907, Oklahoma City became the state capital in 
1910, It remains the capital, and is the state’s largest 
city, with a population of 368,856 (1970), 

Oklahoma was hit hard by natural disasters and 
economic distress during the Great Depression of the 
1930s (see depressions, major), and thousands .of 
small farmers, called Okies, fled the state’s dust bowl 
for California and Oregon, new deal conservation 
measures helped restore agricultural health to the 
state by the end of World War II, With an area of 
69,919 sq. mi, and a population of 2,559,253 (1970), 
Oklahoma today receives much of its wealth from 
minerals. Vast oil reserves were discovered at the turn 
of the century and were exploited to boom propor¬ 
tions in the 1920s, transforming the state’s economy. 
The extraction of oil, gas and coal now yields more 
than .fl billion annually. But agriculture remains a 
major economic factor, with cattle, wheat and sor¬ 
ghum the primary farm products. 

See Edwin McReynolds: Oklahoma, The Story of Its 
Past and Present, 

OLD AGE PENSION LAWS (set Social Security 
Act) 

OLD DOMINION (see Virginia, State of) 

OLDER, Fremont [1856-1935 ) 

Journalist, civic reformer/ As editor of San 
Francisco newspapers, hefought political corrup¬ 
tion, campaigned for penal reform 

A tough, crusading newspaperman of the old school, 
Fremont Older was born at Appleton, Wis„ in 1856, 
Inspired as a boy by a child’s life of Horace greeley, 
he resolved to become a journalist. A printer’s devil 
at 13, he worked later as a reporter on a number of 
papers before becoming managing editor of the fail¬ 
ing San Francisco Bulletin in 1895, He made it a going 
concern through sensational reporting and all-out at¬ 
tacks on the powerful Southern Pacific Railroad and 
the corruption-riddled city administration of Abe 
Ruef and Mayor Eugene Schmitz, After a two-fisted 
battle in which both reformers and politicos resorted 
to kidnapping to help their cause, Ruef was convicted 
of bribery and sent to prison in 1908. Older con¬ 
founded his supporters by campaigning for Ruefs 
parole in 1914 as part of his militant crusade for penal 
reform, 

Older’s subsequent unpopular defense of labor 
leader Tom Mooney, whom he believed innocent of 
bombing in the mooney case, cost him his job. But he 
was hired in 1918 to edit the San Francisco Call by 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, wliose clmmpioii and 
laudatory biographer Older soon became. He died in 
California in 1935. 

See Evelyn Wells: FrmonlOlicx. 
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OLD IRONSIDES 

Frigate U.S,S, Constitution/ Played key role in 
Barbary Wars and War of 1812/ Won nickname 
when British cannonballs bounced from heavily 
timbered hull 

No ship played a more important role in early U,S, 
naval history than the frigate U.S.S, Constitution. 
Launched at Boston in 1797, she possessed speed, 
nimbleness, 44 heavy guns and a thickly timbered 
hull, which turned aside enemy cannonballs and won 
her the nickname “Old Ironsides.” The Constitution 
first saw action in 1804 as Com. edward preble’s 
flagship during the barbary wars, In the early 
months of the war of 1812 the Constitution com¬ 
manded by Capt. ISAAC hull, wrecked the British 
frigate Guerriere in a 30-minute battle, Aug, 19,1812 
—giving the U.S. a badly needed triumph after the 
loss of Detroit in the West. Four months later the 
Constitution, now commanded by Com, william 
BA iNBRiDGE, easily beat the British frigate Java. In 
February, 1815, unaware that apeace treaty had been 
signed, Capt. Charles Stewart commanded “Old 
Ironsides” in a brilliant victory over the British heavy 
corvette Cyane and the sloop of war Levant. 

In 1830 the Constitution, rotting in idleness, was 
about to be dismantled when Oliver wendell 
Holmes’s poem “Old Ironsides” aroused a nationwide 
clamor that led to her rebuilding. The celebrated ship 
is now on permanent exhibit at the Navy Yard, 
Charlestown, Mass. 

See Fletcher Pratt: Preble’s Boys. 

OLD NORTH CHURCH (CHRIST CHURCH) 

■Milt, 1723/ Steeple used as signal tower to warn 
of British advance on Lexington and Concord, 
1775 

On the night of April 18,1775, two lanterns were hung 
in the lofty steeple of Boston’s Christ Church by 
prearrangement between patriot Paul revere and 
sexton Robert Newman, The tiny pinpoints of light 
alerted Revere, waiting in nearby Charlestown, that 
Gen. THOMAS gage’s British forces were embarking 
by boat toward lexington and concord. This event, 
dramatized in henry wadsworth Longfellow’s 
celebrated poem “Paul Revere’s Ride,” made the 
church (which the poet called Old North) a national 
shrine, 

Christ Anglican Church had been built atop Copp’s 
Hill in Boston in 1723 and is the oldest church still 
standing in the city. Its steeple originally housed a 
beacon for ships entering Boston Harbor and contains 
a set of church bells cast in 1744, The toWer has twice 
been toppled by storms but was restored to its full 
heightof 190 feet in 1955, 

OLDS, Ransom {see Automobile Industry) 

OLD SPANISH TRAIL {see Spanish Ml) 


OLIVE BRANCH PETITION {1775) 

Request for peaceful negotiations .sent to King 
George III by the Continental Congress, July, 

1775/ King refused to receive petition 

On July 8 , 1775, less than three weeks after the Battle 
of BunJcer Hill, the Second continental congress 
made one last attempt to reconcile the differences be¬ 
tween Colonies and Crown by adopting a petition to 
King George III. Drafted by john dickinson and 
later called the Olive Branch Petition because of its 
suppliant tone, the document reasserted Colonial at¬ 
tachment to the king, set forth a list of outstanding 
grievances and begged the king to prevent further 
hostile action until “a happy and permanent reconcil¬ 
iation” could be arranged. 

Every effort was made to be conciliatory: Delegates 
signed as individuals rather than representative.s of 
independent Colonies, and Gov, Richard Penn of 
Pennsylvania, an ardent Loyalist, was chosen to pre¬ 
sent the petition to the king. When Penn reached 
London in early August, however, the king stubbornly 
refused to see him, or even to read the petition, and 
on Aug. 23 proclaimed the Colonies in “open and 
avowed rebellion,” 

OLMSTED, D»(i7P WO) 

Scientist, educator/ Made first geological survey 
of N.C., 1822-24/ Distinguished Yale astrono¬ 
mer, 1825-59 

A scientific jack-of-all-trades, Denison Olmsted was 
born near East Hartford, Conn., in 1791 . After gradu¬ 
ating from YALE in 1831, he studied theology with 
Yale’s TIMOTHY DWIGHT, then took a job teaching 
school and proposed a state wide .system of norma! 
schools to train Connecticut schoolmasters, He be¬ 
came a professor of chemistry at the University of 
North Carolina in 1817, and in 1822 was named slate 
geologist, later completing the first geological survey 
of the state (1822"-24). From 1825 until his death in 
1859, he taught mathematics, natural philosophy and 
astronomy at Yale. An innovative teacher, he wrote 
several widely used texts and introduced student lab 
work. He was also an astronomer of the first rank, best 
known for his study of meteors, hailstorms, auroras 
and zodiacal light. 

OlMSm, Frederick Law {1822-1903) 

Landscape architect, author/ /Ij architect in 
chief of New York City’s Central Park after 1858, 
and as designer of park systems in other major 
cities, exerted seminal influence on city planning 
in America/ Planned grounds for World’s Co¬ 
lumbian Exposition at Chicago, 1893 

At a testimonial dinner held to commemorate the 
broad artistic collaboration that produced the famous 
White City of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
(which opened at Chicago in 1893), author Charles 
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ELIOT NORTON paid glowiug tribute to one man; “Of 
all American artists,. Frederick Law Olmsted .,. 
stands first in the production of great works which an¬ 
swer the needs and give expression to the life of our 
immense and miscellaneous democracy,” By then 
Olmsted, who had been born at Hartford, Conn., in 
1822, was more than 70 years old and could look back 
on over three decades of accomplishment as a seminal 
force in city planning, and as aieading journalistic 
chronicler of the American South. 

Along with his British-born partner, architect Cal¬ 
vert VAUX, and numerous other colleagues over the 
years, Olmsted established public landscape architec¬ 
ture both as an art and a profession. As architect in 
chief of New York City’s Central Park—intermit¬ 
tently after 1858— he had waged a long and often bit¬ 
ter struggle with political and real estate interests to 
make Central Park a truly natural recreation area 
within the teeming metropolis. He and his partners 
went on to develop parks for numerous other major 
cities, including Boston, Chicago, Buffalo, Detroit and 
Montreal, in addition to taking on such projects as the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, Before the civil 
WAR, Olmsted, as a reporter for The New York Times, 
had written his observations as a traveler in the South, 
which were later published in three books and then 
combined in The Cotton Kingdom (1861). While por¬ 
traying the abuses of slavery, he urged conciliation 
between North and South. During the war Olmsted 
won acclaim as the general secretary of the u.s. sani¬ 
tary commission, forerunner of the American red 
CROSS. He died in 1903 and his son, Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr, (1870-1957), advanced his father’s ideas 
as a- professor of landscape architecture at Harvard 
(1900-14), 

See F. L, Olmsted, Jr., and Theodora Kimball: Freder¬ 
ick Law Olmsted, Landscape Architect, 

OimyJesse {1798-1872) 

■ Educator/ Author of most influential textbook of 
, his day, A Practical System of Modern Geogra¬ 
phy. ;<? 2 d 

Much of what most 19th-century Americans knew of 
the world beyond their borders was gleaned from the 
work of educator Jesse Olney, whose textbooks revo¬ 
lutionized the teaching of geography in America. 
Olney was born at Union, Conn,, in 1798 and trained 
as a schoolmaster. In 1821 he became the principal of 
Stone School in Hartford, a post he held for 12 years. 
Long dissatisfied with the complicated, needlessly re¬ 
mote textbooks then in use, he, published his own, A 
Practical System of Modern Geography, in 1828, Be¬ 
cause it sought to involve the student % demonstrat¬ 
ing the links between his life and surroundings and 
those of other lands, it was an immediate success and 
became the standard geography text in elementary 
schools throughout the country for several decades. In 
1831 Olney left teaching to devote himself to writing 
other texts and to state politics, serving eight terms in 


the Connecticut legislature. He died at Stratford, 
Conn,, in 1872, 

OIMY, Richard {1835-1917) 

Lawyer, public official/ U.S. Attorney General, 
1893-95, Secretary of State, 1895-97, under 
Grover Cleveland/ His use of troops in Pullman 
Strike, 1894, aroused criticism 

A blunt, unyielding lawyer, Richard Olney proved an 
outspoken advocate of strong Federal action both at 
home and abroad as a member of President grover 
Cleveland’s Cabinet, Born at Oxford, Mass., in 1835, 
he attended Brown and Harvard Law School and was 
a prominent Boston railroad attorney and Democratic 
state legislator in 1893 when Cleveland made him 
U.S, Attorney General, The following year he initi¬ 
ated the era of “government by injunction” by ob¬ 
taining a court order to halt the pullman strike on 
the grounds that the Federal Government had a duty 
to protect interstate rail travel and to see that the mail 
was delivered, He then sent in troops to crush the rail¬ 
road workers when they defied the injunctions, Illi¬ 
nois Gov, JOHN PETER altgeld later blamed Obey 
for the ensuing violence. Appointed Secretary of State 
in 1895, Obey promptly brought the nation perilously 
close to war by demanding that Britain submit a long¬ 
standing boundary dispute between British Guiana 
and Venezuela to arbitration, and warning that British 
pressure on Venezuela would be considered a viola¬ 
tion of the MONROE DOCTRINE. He then added that the 
U.S,, because of “its infinite resources... is practi¬ 
cally sovereign on this continent and its flat is law” on 
any matters that concern it. Eager to avoid a break 
with the U.S. when its relations with Germany were 
touchy, London acceded to arbitration, Olney retired 
to private practice at the end of Cleveland’s term in 
1897 and died at Boston in 1917. 

See Samuel F. Bemis: American Secretaries of State 
and Their Diplomacy, 1776-1925, 

OLYMPIC GAMES 

First U, S. participation in Olympic Games, Ath- 
' ens, 1896/ First Games hostedby U.S. held at St. 
Louis, 1^4/ Winter Games held in U.S. first 
timeat Lake Placid, N.Y., 1932/Games increas- 
,, ingly an arena for internationalpolitical rivalries 

Although the record shows that the first Olympic 
Games were held in ancient Greece in 776 b.c,, histo¬ 
rians believe that these athletic festivals in honor of 
the Greek god Zeus may have begun hundreds of 
years earlier. The 776 b.c, Games consisted of only 
one event, a foot race of 606,75 feet, the distance of a 
a Greek measurement of length, (The word j/a- 
dium evolved from this, word.) The Games, which 
took place at the start of each four-year period called 
an Olympiad, were conducted without interruption 
from 776 b.c, to c. a.d, 393, when the Christian Roman 
emperor Theodosius I abolished them as pagan rites. 
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Fifteen centuries passed before the contests were re¬ 
vived, largely through the enthusiasm and work ,of a 
French sportsman, Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 

The first modern Olympic Games were held for 
amateur athletes of all nationalities at Athens, 
Greece, in 1896. The U.S. was one of the countries 
represented and won nine of the twelve track and field 
events, Since 1896 the Olympics have been held at 
four-year intervals in various countries with cancella¬ 
tions in 1916 (during world war i) and in 1940 and 
1944 (during world war ii). The first Olympic 
Games on U.S. soil took place at st. louis in 1904. 
America hosted the Games again in 1932 at Los An¬ 
geles, Women first participated in the Olympics in 
Paris, in 1900, when six female contestants were en¬ 
tered in the sport of tennis. In 1924 the Winter Olym¬ 
pics were officially recognized; the first meet was held 
at Chamonix, France, The U.S, was the host country 
for the Winter Olympic Games in 1932, when they 
were held at Lake Placid, N,Y„ and. again when the 
1960 winter games were staged at Squaw Valley, Cal. 

The true aim of the Olympic Games is the recogni¬ 
tion of individual champions and not of national 
teams. Yet bitter international competition has devel¬ 
oped through the introduction of an unofficial method 
of scoring, according to the number of medals won by 
each national team. Under this system the U.S. long 
dominated the summer Olympics, particularly the 
track and field events. But in recent years Russia and 
other Soviet-bloc nations have initiated intensive 
athletic programs aimed at ending U.S, dominance, 
and the Olympic games have been made into an arena 
for East-West rivalries, 

A harbinger of the politicalization of the Olympics 
came during the 1936 games at Berlin, when Nazi dic¬ 
tator Adolf Hitler snubbed American gold medal 
winner jesse owens rather than acknowledge that an 
athlete of the Negro race could defeat white competi¬ 
tors, The 1972 Olympics, held at Munich, Germany, 
were transformed into a miniature battlefield for the 
smoldering Arab-Israeli Middle East conflict when 
Arab terrorists murdered 11 members of Israel’s 
Olympic team. At these same 1972 Olympics (in 
which a U.S. swimmer, mark spitz, established a 
modern Olympic record by taking seven gold 
medals), American millionaire Avery, Brundage 
stepped down as longtime International Olympic 
Committee president (1952-72) amid accusations that 
he was insensitive to the political aspirations of Afri¬ 
can and other Third World nations in advocating that 
such governments as the white-supremacist Rhode¬ 
sian regime be permitted to send teams to the Games. 

OmSSlS Jacqueline {1929- ) 

Former first lady, fashion leader/ Widow, Presi¬ 
dent John F. Kennedy/ Wed Aristotle Onassis, 
1968 

Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis has been married to one 
of the world’s most powerful statesmen of her time. 


President JOHN f. Kennedy, and to one of the world’s 
richest men, Greek shipping magnate Aristotle 
Onassis. Born into the wealthy Bouvier family at 
Southampton, N.Y, in 1929, she attended Miss Por¬ 
ter’s School, Vassar College, the Sorbonne and 
George Washington University. She met Kennedy, 
then a congressman, at a Washington dinner party in 
1951, and worked as an Inquiring photographer for 
the Washington T/mav-Wera/d before marrying him in 
1953. After Kennedy’s inauguration she became one 
of the nation’s most popular first ladies, bringing her 
touch of elegance to the white house and becoming 
as glamorous as a movie star to the millions of women 
who copied her hairdos and imitated her clothing. 

Her husband collapsed in her arms after the fatal 
shooting in Dallas, texas, on Nov. 22,1963, and her 
dignity in grief during the days that followed helped 
calm a stunned and sorrowing nation. She and her two 
children, Caroline (born 1957) and John F., Jr. (born 
1960), moved to New York City shortly after the fu¬ 
neral, She married Onassis in 1968. 

OVATE’S EXPLORATIONS 

Spanish explorations of N.M. and surrounding 

territory led by Juan de Oitate, 1598-1607 

Although the American Southwest had been explored 
as early as 1540 by Francisco Coronado in his search 
for the legendary kingdoms of gold (see Coronado's 
expedition), it was not until 1598 when Juan dc 
Ofiate (c. 1555-c. 1630) and some 400 .soldiers crossed 
the RIO GRANDE froiu Mexico that the Spanish at¬ 
tempted permanent settlement of the vast region they 
called new Mexico, Ofiate, a veteran, Mexican-born 
officer, had been appointed governor of New Mexico 
in 1595; in 1598 he led his men into the region and 
officially took posse.ssion of New Mexico near El Paso 
in present-day Texas. He subjugated the Pueblo In¬ 
dians and established the first capital of New Mexico 
at San Juan,, some 30 miles northwest of present-day 
Santa Fe (which became the capital in 1610). Later 
Ofiate led gold-seeking parties as far east and north as 
present-day Kansas, Later he explored west to the 
Gulf of California seeking an inland waterway to the 
Orient, He found neither gold nor waterway, ,and in 
1607 resigned his office and returned to Mexico. , 
See Paul Morgan: Gre&iKmi 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 

Communal society established and run by per¬ 
fectionist John Humphrey Noyes al Oneida, N. Y., 

1848-79 

When public outrage at the practice of "complex 
marriage’’—in which each woman was considered the 
wife of each man and each man the husband of each 
woman—drove JOHN Humphrey ngyes from his first 
utopian colony at Putney, Vt„ in 1846, he fled to 
Oneida, N.Y, By 1848 he had established a new and 
far more successful community organized around 


his perfectionist doctrines, which included communal 
ownership of property and child rearing, complex 
marriage, a primitive form of birth control, selective 
"breeding” of babies and a stern system of mutual 
public criticism that Noyes believed promoted good 
spiritual and physical health. Under "Father Noyes’s” 
benevolent dictatorship the community grew to a 
membership of nearly 300 persons by 1874. It pros¬ 
pered economically, turning handsome profits on the 
sale of a variety of manufactured goods, including sil¬ 
verware and a brand of animal trap especially prized 
by the Hudson’s bay company. After threats of pros¬ 
ecution stemming from the free love practices of his 
commune forced Noyes to flee to Canada in 1879, the 
community abolished its unorthodox sexual practices 
and reorganized as a joint-stock company. Three 
years later the company’s worth had grown to more 
than $600,000, making Oneida by far the most suc¬ 
cessful of all the 19th-century communal societies. 
The town established by Noyes’s followers is still a 
center of manufacturing. 

See Maren L Carden: Omidn: Utopian Community 
to Modern Corporation. 

ONEIDA INDIANS (see Five Nations; 

Indian Tribes) 

O’NEILL, Mugene Gladstone {1888-1953) 

Major American playwright/ Four-time Pulitzer 
Prize winner/ Awarded Nobel Prize for Litera¬ 
ture, 1936/ Author o/Desire Under the Elms, 
1924, Mourning Becomes Electra, 1931, The 
Iceman Cometh, 1939, LongDay’s Journey into 
Night, 7940 

Eugene O’Neill is, to many, the greatest American 
playwright, the man who first unearthed the roots of 
a native tragic art. He was born in New York City in 
1888, the son of a popular romantic actor, James 
O’Neill, who toured unendingly cross-country with 
troupe and family. The young O’Neill escaped the 
world of one-night stands for a life as a knockabout 
sailor and newspaper reporter, His experiences 
among society’s outcasts and drifters would later pro¬ 
vide material for many of his plays, among them Anna 
Christie (1921) and The Hairy Ape (1922). 

O’Neill began to write at 24, while hospitalized with 
tuberculosis. His one-act plays, Bound Eastfor Cardiff 
and The Long Voyage Home, were introduced to New 
York theatergoers by the experimentalist province- 
town PLAYERS in 1916 and 1917, respectively. His first 
Broadway hit, the 1920 Beyond the Horizon, won him 
the first of four Pulitzer Prizes, For the next two dec¬ 
ades success followed success; Desire Under ihe Elms 
(1924); Strange Interlude (1928); Mourning Becomes 
Electra (1931); O’Neill’s only comedy. Ah, Wilder¬ 
ness! (1932); and The Iceman Cometh (written in 1939 
but not produced until 1946), In 1936 O’Neill became 
the first U.S. dramatist to receive the Nobel Prize for 
Literature, but less than a decade later a crippling dis¬ 


ease ended his writing career. His tragic autobiograph¬ 
ical masterpiece, the 1940 Long Day's Journey into 
Night, was not produced until 1956, three years after 
its author’s death. 

See Barbara and Arthur Gelb: O’Neill: A Biography. 
ONTARIO, LAKE {see Great Lakes) 

OPEN-DOOR POLICY 

Intended to protect U.S, commercial interests in 
China by guaranteeing equal trading rights for 
all nations doing business there/ Proclaimed by 
Secretary of State John Hay, 1899; expanded to 
guarantee Chinese territorial integrity after 
Boxer Rebellion, 1900/ Basis of Nine-Power 
Meaty, 1922/ Rendered moot after Japanese at¬ 
tacked Manchuria, 1931 

In the Slno-Japanese War (1894-95) small but fiercely 
aggressive Japan easily wrested control of Korea from 
its Chinese rulers and left the ancient Chinese empire 
prostrate and exhausted. Concerned European 
powers raced to protect their own trading rights from 
further Japanese encroachment by carving “spheres 
of influence” for themselves along the Chinese coast. 
Early in 1898 Great Britain sought American backing 
for a declaration guaranteeing trading rights for all 
but was rebufifedby a disinterested President william 
MCKINLEY, 

After the U.S. victory in the spanish-american 
WAR and the nation’s acquisition of a far-flung over¬ 
seas empire, however, U.S. policy makers were forced 
to alter the nation’s position with regard to China. 
Pressured by American businessmen who feared 
being squeezed out of China by the imperial powers, 
Secretary of State joi-in hay sought to safeguard U.S, 
interests. In 1899 he proclaimed the “Open Door” in 
a series of diplomatic notes asking Britain, Germany, 
France, Russia, Italy and Japan to respect the trading 
rights of other nations within their spheres of influ¬ 
ence, to guarantee that U.S, exports not be barred 
from China through discriminatory tariffs and to 
pledge not to discriminate against other nations in 
levying port and railroad fees, Although no foreign 
power officially agreed to these terms, Hay acted as if 
all had given the new U.S, policy their “final and de¬ 
finitive” consent. 

The Open Door was extended to include a pledge 
of U.S. support for the preservation of Chinese terri¬ 
torial integrity following the 1900 boxer rebellion 
and served as the basis of U.S, China policy for four 
decades. It was employed by President Theodore 
ROOSEVELT to j ustlfy Ills offer of arbitration during the 
Russo-Japanese War (1905) and was later reasserted 
in the ROOT-TAKAHIRA AGREEMENT (1908). In 1917the 
U.S. was forced to concede Japan’s “special interests” 
in China, and although the Open Door was revived in. 
the NINE-POWER TREATY (1922), the signatories vacil¬ 
lated in enforcing it. Japan’s invasion of Manchuria 
nine years later effectively closed the Open Door, ■ 
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OPEN-SHOP MOVEMENT 

Efforts, mostly led by industrialists, to maintain 
right to employ nonunion workers/ Movement 
most active, 1890s to mid-1980s 

Even so warm a supporter of organized labor as 
WOODROW WILSON once proclaimed himself “a fierce 
partisan of the open shop and of everything that 
makes for individual liberty,” Wilson was hardly 
alone among political leaders of the early 20 th cen¬ 
tury in equating freedom with the right of entrepren¬ 
eurs to employ workers who declined to join unions, 
One of the primary aims of the national associa¬ 
tion OF manufacturers, formed in 1895, was to pro¬ 
mote the open shop as “one of the most sacred rights 
of American liberty,” and as late as the 1920s, numer¬ 
ous cities and states proudly declared themselves 
“open-shop territory,” On the other hand, labor or¬ 
ganizations had long opposed the open-shop move¬ 
ment, declaring that it denied workers the freedom to 
organize unions and bargain collectively (see con¬ 
spiracy labor laws; yellow dog contracts). 
Labor pressed for the union shop—a system requiring 
employees to join the appropriate union after going to 
work for a company-or tk closed shop, which re¬ 
quired union membership even before employment. 

Not until the Depression of the 1930s (see 
depressions, major) did labor win Government sup¬ 
port for its goals. Such new deal laws as the wagner 
ACT (1935) advanced the cause of the union shop, but 
the taft-hartley act (1947) later made the closed 
shop illegal. Taft-Hartley led to a revival of the open- 
shop movement, particularly in rural states seeking to 
attract new industries, 

OPEN-SKIES PROPOSAL 

At 1955 Geneva summit conference President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower urged U,S, -Soviet ex¬ 
change of military blueprints and mutual aerial 
inspection/ U.s/s.R. rejected proposal 

In the early 1950s, as the COLD WAR between the 
United States and the Soviet Union intensified, the 
U.N.-sponsored East-West arms-liraitation talks 
bogged down over the issue of on-site inspection of 
military installations. The Soviet government main¬ 
tained that such inspection was an infringement of 
sovereignty, while the U.S. insisted, in the words of 
President DWIGHT d, Eisenhower, that “disarma¬ 
ment agreements without adequate reciprocal in¬ 
spection increase the dangers of war,” To break this 
arms-control impasse and reduce the danger of sur¬ 
prise attack. Eisenhower put forth his “Open Skies” 
proposal at the geneva conference of 1955, He sug¬ 
gested that the U.S. and U.S.S.R, exchange blueprints 
of their military installations and allow each other to 
photograph such installations from the air. The So¬ 
viets were unwilling to countenance this aerial in¬ 
spection. It was not until 1972 that the U.S.-Soviet 
Strategic Arms Limitations Talks (SALT) produced 


agreements limiting defensive and offensive missiles, 
(See ANTIBALLISTIC MISSILES,) By then both nations 
employed intelligence-gathering satellites to monitor 
military installations within each other’s territory, 

OPERA 

First American opera production, 1735/ '"Ballad 
operas’" popular in 18th century/ European 
touring companies introduced French and Italian 
opera in early 1800s/ German opera introduced 
in mid-19th century/ New York City’s Metropol¬ 
itan Opera House built, 1883/ Leading U.S. 
composers of opera in 20th century include 
George Gershwin, Marc Blimeiny Virgil Thom¬ 
son, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Samuel BaiEer 

From New Orleans to New York, musical entertain¬ 
ments known as operas flourished in the early 18th 
century. The first known such performance was at 
Charleston, S.C., in 1735; the opera, Flora, or Hob in 
the Well, was actually an English “ballad opera”“a 
play Interspersed with songs and music. The most fa¬ 
mous of all ballad operas, The Beggar’s Opera by 
Englishman John Gay, opened in New York in 1750; 
and it was this irrepressible combination of rousing 
story and lyrics set to well-known tunes that intro¬ 
duced much of Colonial America to opera. It was 
performed wherever there was a theatrical company 
—even in Boston, where the actors outwitted Puritan 
BLUE LAWS by reading instead of acting spoken parts. 

The year 1781 marks the performance of the first 
“serious” native opera, The Temple of Minerva, by a 
“Band of Gentlemen and Ladies, at the Hotel of the 
Minister of France in Philadelphia,” In this produc¬ 
tion the chorus sang rousingly in praise of Gen. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, who was present at the open¬ 
ing, But American-born grand opera was unable to 
compete with the offerings of the French and Italian 
touring companies that soon appeared, even though 
the latter’s reception was occasionally mixed; (After 
hearing an Italian opera in 1792, one proper Bosto¬ 
nian disdainfully observed; “Banished forever should 
be all unintelligible Italian airs, trills, affected squeaks 
and quavers.”) 

By 1825 America’s first operatic impresario, Man¬ 
uel Garcia, had formed a New York company which 
presented an entire season of Italian opera under the 
guidance of Mozart’s famed librettist, Lorenzo Da 
Ponte; and by the 1830s New Yorkers could hear Don 
Giovanni for the price of a ticket to the Bowety Thea¬ 
ter. New Orleans had had its own resident company, 
primarily producing French operas, since 1813, But 
other cities had to make do with occasional visits from 
traveling opera troupes, with their stables of exotic 
ladies and fiery Italian tenors, 

A great wave of German immigration started in 
1848, and was followed by a rise in performances of 
German opera, Wagner’s Tannhiluser enjoyed its first 
U.S, performance in 1859, inaugurating an operatic 
stereotype—the enormous dramatic soprano em¬ 


bracing the equally immense heroic tenor-which 
was to flourish until Wagner’s grip on the operatic 
stage was loosened after World War I, The mid-19th 
century also marked the appearance of the first oper¬ 
atic “superstar,” Swedish soprano jenny lind, who 
was everywhere followed and fawned upon by near- 
hysterical admirers during her triumphal concert tour 
ofthe U.S. (1850-52). 

In 1883 New York City’s Metropolitan Opera 
House (see metropolitan opera company) was 
built, largely to accommodate opera lovers who had 
been unable to obtain boxes at the socially exclusive 
Academy of Music, With its opulent interior and its 
glittering roster of imported singers (led by enrico 
CARUSO), the “Meff soon became the arbiter of oper¬ 
atic fashion for the nation. Other cities, notably Chi¬ 
cago and San Francisco, built their own opera houses 
but could never quite compete with the glamour of 
the Metropolitan. Nor could American opera com¬ 
posers vie with the European repertoire until the 
1930s, when george gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, 
Marc Blitzstein’s The Cradle Will Rock md virgil 
Thomson’s Four Saints in Three Acts translated 
America’s own musical idioms into operatic form. 
Today Samuel Barber {Vanes.sa) and Gian-Garlo 
Menotti (The Telephone; The Medium] continue to 
add to the American operatic repertoire. 

See Oscar G. Sonneck: Early Opera in America and 
Henry Lahee: Grand Opera in America, 

OPPENHEIMER, Julius Robert (1904-1967) 

Nuclear physicist/ Directed Los Alamos, N.M., 

laboratory that devised atomic bomb, 1943-45 

A brilliant physicist and able administrator, J, Robert 
Oppenheimer led the group of Manhattan project 
scientists who built the first atomic bomb during 
WORLD WAR II. Later he opposed building the hydro¬ 
gen bomb and was stripped of security clearance, 

Julius Robert Oppenheimer was born in New York 
City in 1904, He studied physics at Cambridge Uni¬ 
versity and at the University of Gottingen, where he 
received his Ph.D, in 1927. As professor of theoretical 
physics concurrently at the University of California 
and the California Institute of Technology (1929-43), 
he carried on research that had practical implications 
ill the field of atomic energy, In 1943 Oppenheimer 
look leave of his academic posts to direct , the Los 
Alamos, N.M., laboratory where the first atomic bomb 
was being made. 

Later called “the father of the atomic bomb” (a title 
he hated), Oppenheimer continued to serve the Gov¬ 
ernment after the war as chairman (1946-52) of the 
General Advisory Committee to the U.S, atomic en¬ 
ergy COMMISSION (AEC). In this post he then advo¬ 
cated peaceful use of atomic energy and opposed 
building the hydrogen bomb. In 1947 Oppenheimer 
became director of the Institute for Advanced Study 
at PRINCETON UNIVERSITY (a post he held until 1966). 

In 1954, at the height of cold war, Oppenhehner’s 


loyalty to the U.S, came under question, specifically 
over his past associations with Communists. An AEC 
security panel cleared him of disloyalty charges, but 
urged President dwight eisenhower to deny him 
further access to Government secrets, and Eisenhower 
followed the panel’s advice. In 1963 Pre.sident lyndon 
B. JOHNSON signaled a change in the official Govern¬ 
ment attitude toward Oppenheimer when he pre¬ 
sented the scientist with the AEC’s Enrico Fermi 
Award for contributions to nuclear physics. Oppen¬ 
heimer was also an eloquent philosophical writer; his 
books include Science and the Common Under¬ 
standing (1954) and The Open Mind (1955). He died 
at Princeton, N.J., in 1967. 

ORDER OF AMERICAN KNIGHTS (see 
Copperheads) 

ORDERS IN COUNCIL 

Promulgated by Britain, 1801/ Forbade neutral 

commerce with France/A cause of War of 1812 

In its struggle with Napoleonic France, Britain, in 
1807, issued its Orders in Council which forbade, on 
pain of seizure of ships and goods, all neutral com¬ 
merce with France. The Orders were in retaliation for 
a French declaration of a blockade against Britain, 
and had an immediate effect upon American shipping 
which became liable to confiscation by the British. In 
retaliation against both Britain and France, President 
THOMAS JEFFERSON recommended and Congress 
passed the embargo act (1807) suspending all U.S. 
foreign trade, a measure designed to convince the two 
European powers that they were dependent on 
American commerce. 

For the U.S. the embargo policy proved to be a 
monumental failure and was lifted in 1809, but British 
and French harassments of U.S. shipping continued. 
In, 1810 President JAMES madison, on receiving assur¬ 
ances from France of no further interference, reinsti¬ 
tuted the embargo against Britain while permitting 
trade with the French. Inevitably British efforts to en¬ 
force the Orders in Council led to incidents with U.S, 
ships. On June 1,1812, President Madison asked for 
a declaration of war on Britain, citing the orders as a 
major cause of the conflict. On June 18 Parliament 
suspended the Orders, but by then the war of 1812 
had already begun. 

See Bradford Perkins: BmlogatioNlot;. 

ORDINANCES OF 1784, 1785, 1787 (see Lands, 
Public; Northwest Ordinances; Northwest Territory) 

ORDNANCE CORPS, U.S. ARMY 

Est, as Ordnance Dept,, 1812/ Responsible for 

design, procurement, issue of arms/ A part of 

Army Materiel Command since 1962 

The insignia of the Ordnance Department, the flam¬ 
ing bomb, is the oldest in the u.s..army, The depart- 
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ment, renamed the Ordnance Corps in 1950, is now a 
part of the Army Materiel Command. Its traditional 
function of designing, procuring, testing and distrib¬ 
uting the materials of war continues. Congress created 
the Ordnance Department in May, 1812, anticipating 
the war with Britain that began shortly thereafter, 
From the Orst, the department inspected, stored and 
issued arms, which it both manufactured in Govern¬ 
ment arsenals and purchased from private industry, 
Over the years Ordnance experts have been responsi¬ 
ble for numerous technological advances in rifle, can¬ 
non, tank and rocket designs. During World War II 
the Ordnance Department spent some 834 billion on 
munitions. The Ordnance Corps, which was placed 
under the Army Materiel Command in 1962, main¬ 
tains numerous arsenals, proving grounds and storage 
depots around the nation and the world. 

OREGON, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 3M state, 1859/ Am, 
96,981 sq. mi/ Pop., 2,091,885 {1970)/ Capital, 
Salem/ Largest city, Portland; pop., 880,555 
{1910)/ Ownership contested by Spain, Britain, 
Russia, U.S., in late 1700s, early 1800s/ Ex¬ 
plored by Lewis and Clark, 1805/American set¬ 
tlers poured into region over Oregon Trail, 1848- 
44/Dispute with Britain over Oregon boundaries 
resolved, 1846/Oregon Territory created, 1848/ 
Indian resistance broken, 1870s/ Oregon System 
reforms initiated early 20th century, widely imi¬ 
tated throughout nation/ Major industries: 
manufacturing, including lumber products; 
farming; tourism 

Those settlers who survived the rigors of the Oregon 
TRAIL found a rich, beautiful and extraordinarily var¬ 
ied land at their journey’s end; a region abounding in 
fur-bearing animals, timber-rich forests and fish-fille d 
waters. The possession of this land had been contested 
by three colonial powers and the United States. The 
name Oregon, probably derived from “Ouragon,” the 
Indian name for the Columbia river, first was ap¬ 
plied to the entire region west of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and between California and Alaska, Spain, 
Russia, Great Britain and the U.S. all claimed this vast 
area when the lewis and clark expedition en¬ 
camped at Fort Clatsop near the mouth of the Co- 
lumMa in 1805, But Spain and Russia abandoned 
their claims by 1818, the year Britain and the U.S, 
agreed to joint occupancy, The arrangement worked 
reasonably well so long as the Canadian trappers of 
the British Hudson’s bay company outnumbered the 
rival American mountain men and missionaries 
working among the Indians, 

But reports of Oregon’s richness filtered eastward in 
the late 1830s, After 1843, when about 900 pioneers 
crossed the Oregon Trail and reached the Willamette 
Valley. “Oregon fever” spread through the Middle 
West and the East, Two years later 5000 Americans 
had settled in Oregon (compared to only 750 British); 


they established an unofficial “provisional govern¬ 
ment” and began clamoring for a U.S, take-over. The 
two nations came close to war before the Oregon 
QUESTION was finally settled in 1846; Britain and the 
U.S. agreed to the 49th parallel as the U.S.-Canadian 
border west of the Rockies. 

Oregon Territory (which originally included pres¬ 
ent-day Oregon, Washington and parts of Montana 
and WYOMING) was created in 1848. Its population 
and economy grew rapidly over the next decade in 
response to numerous stimuli: the Donation Act of 
1850 provided land for settlers willing to dear it; In¬ 
dian resistance was minimized when U.S, troops 
crushed outbreaks among the Cayiise and Yakima 
tribes; the crowded mining camps spawned by the 
CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH provided markets for Ore¬ 
gon’s livestock, wheat and corn; and a burgeoning 
grain trade with England, Australia and China made 
Portland the commercial capital of the Pacific North¬ 
west, (Portland remains Oregon’s largest city with a 
1970 population of 380,555.) 

On Feb. 14,1859, Oregon entered the Union as the 
33rd state with Salem (1970 pop. 68,856) as its capital. 
The 1870s saw the last flicker of Indian resistance 
snuffed out as first the Modocs and then the Nez 
Percd, under chief Joseph, sought unsuccessfully to 
flee their reservations, (See Indian wars.) Comple¬ 
tion of the Northern Pacific Railroad (see railroads) 
in 1883 linked Oregon with Eastern markets and land 
grants offered to settlers by the railroad resulted in an 
influx of population that sent the census soaring from 
175,000 in 1880 to over 300,000in 1890. By the end of 
the 19th century, with the timber reserves of the Great 
Lakes region nearly depleted, loggers descended on 
Oregon’s deep forests, and by 1900 Oregon was the 
nation’s third ranking lumber-producing state. It has 
ranked first in the production of lumber and plywood 
since 1950, 

In the early 20th century progressives overthrew the 
rule of timber barons and beginning in 1902 they 
secured the adoption of a series of reform measures 
—including the initiative and referendum and di¬ 
rect primary— that came to be known collectively as 
the OREGON system, These reforms were widely imi¬ 
tated in other parts of the nation. 

Ranked 10th among the states in area (96,981 sq. 
mi.) but only 31sl in population, with 2,091,385 in¬ 
habitants in 1970, Oregon remains one of America's 
wilderness strongholds. It attracts almost 500million 
tourist dollars annually: Tourist sites include more 
than 200 state parks, Crater Lake (the nations’s deep¬ 
est at 1932 feet) and snow-capped Mount Hood. 
Manufacturing, spurred by the construction of liy- 
droelectric dams in the Columbia River during the 
1930s, yields over $2.6 billion annually from such 
products as lumber and plywood, processed foods, 
transportation equipment and machinery, and ac¬ 
counts for most of the state’s income, Oregon’s farms, 
however, continue to pour forth great quantities of 
wheat, oats, fruit, poultry and sheep, : 
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OREGON BOUNDARY DISPUTE (see 
Oregon Question) 

OREGON QUESTION 

U.S,-British dispute over ownership of Oregon 
territory/ Democratic campaign slogan, “Fifty- 
four forty or fight, ” expressed American demand 
for all Oregon territory up to Alaska's southern 
borders, 1844/ President Polk made compromise 
with Britain, fixing border at 49th parallel, 1846 

In the early 1800s the vast region west of the Rockies, 
north of California and south of alaska was known 
simply as “the Oregon country.” Although at various 
limes four nations—Spain, Russia, Britain and the 
U.S.—claimed parts of it, the question of who actually 
owned it did not become a burning issue until the 
1840s, when “Oregon fever” struck and American 
immigrants began pouring into the region. (See 
OREGON, state OF; OREGON TRAIL.) 

Neither Spain nor Russia pressed for possession. 
The stronger British claim was based on the voyages 
of Capt. JAMES GOOK, who had charted parts of the 
Oregon coast in 1778, The discovery of the Columbia 
river in 1792 by the American Robert Gray, along 
with the later explorations of lewis and clark, 
formed the basis for U.S, claims, An 1818 treaty with 
Britain (later extended) provided for joint U,S,- 
British rights in the region, although by the 1820s the 
British-owned Hudson’s bay company was effec¬ 
tively in control of Oregon, The next decade saw the 
beginnings of the American influx which culminated 
in the "great emigration” of some 900 settlers in 1843, 
Their pressure for U,S, protection gave rise to the 
1844 Democratic campaign slogan “Fifty-four forty 
or fight,” which reflected U.S, expansionists’ claims to 
all of the Oregon country up to the southern tip of 
Alaska. The British refused to cede any territory, but 
after President james k, polk gave them pointed no¬ 
tice in 1846 that joint occupation was due to expire 
within a year, a compromise was finally reached, set¬ 
ting the U,S,-Canadian boundary at the 49th parallel. 
See Norman Graebner; Empire on the Pacific, 

OREGON SYSTEM 

Procedures adopted by Oregon, beginning 1902, 
to increase voter control overstate and local gov- 
ernment/ Included initiatwe, referendum, direct 
primary and recall/ Similar systems later 
adopted elsewhere 

Corruption and boss rule existed almost as an ac¬ 
knowledged disease in many state and local govern¬ 
ments for decades following the Civil War; and at the 
turn of the century the electoral system, especially, 
seemed ripe for reform. Beginning in 1902 Oregon led, 
a national reformist drive with a series of measures, 
known collectively as the Oregon System, that were 
designed to increase popular control over state and 
local governments. The initiative enabled citizens to 


propose legislation; the referendum allowed them to 
vote for or against laws already passed by state legis¬ 
latures; recall permitted them to oust corrupt officials; 
and the direct primary (a reform measure first en¬ 
acted by the Wisconsin legislature in 1903) bypassed 
party machinery and enabled the voters to choose 
their own party candidates at the polls. Similar proce¬ 
dures were later adopted by other reform-minded 
state and city governments. (See initiative and ref¬ 
erendum, MOVEMENTS FOR.) 

OREGON TRAIL 

2000-mi. trail leadingfrom Missouri River across 
Great Plains, Rockies and We,stern mountains to 
Oregon country/ Used most heavily between 
1848 and 1860/ Path of greatest westward mi¬ 
gration in U.S. history 

They left Independence, St, Joseph or Westport (now 
a residential district in Kansas City) in May, when the 
grass for their stock was growing green. They hauled 
their covered wagons across 2000 miles of prairie, 
desert and rugged mountains, fording rivers and 
fending off Indian attacks, often suffering disease, 
starvation and exhaustion, With luck they reached the 
fertile Willamette Valley in Oregon country before 
the November snows filled in the mountain passes. 

In 1843 the first such emigrant train reached Ore¬ 
gon country along the path staked out by mountain 
MEN such as JAMES BRIDGER and THOMAS FITZPATRICK. 
More settlers followed in succeeding years, and few 
traveled alone. Most joined a wagon caravan in Inde¬ 
pendence; 100 wagons were considered a good num¬ 
ber, with the train divided into four groups, each with 
its leader under an elected, overall captain who strug¬ 
gled to keep discipline—a life-or-death matter in un¬ 
known country. The first 640 miles of rolling plains 
led to Fort Laramie, Wyoming, and thence to the 
SOUTH PASS tlirough the Rockies. The 1000 remaining 
miles were the most arduous; the alkali deserts of 
Wyoming, the interminable Snake River across which 
wagons often had to be rafted, and finally the nearly 
impassable Blue Mountains guarding the valley. 

By the 1850s the trail was deeply rutted by wagon 
wheels, Oxen had been largely replaced by horses, 
and forts and way stations had been built. Between 
1843 and ! 860, the Oregon Trail was the scene of the 
greatest westward migration, in American history. 
With the coming of the railroads it gradually fell 
into disuse, By the 1870s the trail was abandoned. 

See W> I Ghent; Road to Oregon, 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES 

Formed, 1948, by U.S. and 20 Latin American 
nations, to provide for hemispheric defense, eco¬ 
nomic and diplomatic cooperation/Functions as 
aregionalagency of U.N. 

The Organization of American States (OAS) ,was es¬ 
tablished in 1948 at Bogotd, Colombia, by the United 
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States and 20 Latin American republics, in order to 
“strengthen their collaboration and defend their sov¬ 
ereignty and their independence.” Essentially the 
signatories of the 1948 charter—which became legally 
effective in 1951 after ratification by two-thirds of the 
member nations—were systematizing and reenergiz¬ 
ing a patchwork of inter-American bodies that had 
existed since the late 1880s, 

Secretary of State james g. blaine called the first 
PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, held in Washington, 
D.C., in 1889-90, to foster inter-American coopera¬ 
tion and strengthen U.S. commercial relations with 
the Latin countries (which then had strong commer¬ 
cial ties to Britain), The conference led to the forma¬ 
tion of the PAN-AMERICAN UNION, wliich became a 
permanent agency for cultural cooperation and now 
functions as the general secretariat of the OAS, In the 
early decades of the 20th century U,S, interventionism 
(see CENTRAL AMERICA-U,S, relations; SOUTH AMER- 
ICA-U.S, relations) impaired U.S.-Latin American 
relationships, but FRANKLIN D, Roosevelt’s good 
neighbor policy, with its keynote of restraint and 
mutual respect, undid much of the damage. And the 
MONTEVIDEO CONFERENCE of 1933, which pledged 
noninterference by any American state in the affairs 
of any other, laid the groundwork for a viable organi¬ 
zation of all the nations in the hemisphere (although 
Canada, as a member of the British Commonwealth, 
did not join). 

The OAS is a regional agency of the united 
NATIONS, with its Council housed in Washington. It 
conducts regular inter-American conferences to de¬ 
termine long-range policies on mutual defense and 
economic cooperation. (See alliance for progress.) 
Emergency conferences are also called when nec¬ 
essary. In the 1940s and 1950s the OAS arbitrated 
two Central American border disputes, and in 1962 it 
voted to exclude Communist Cuba from membership 
and supported the U.S, blockade of that island, (See 
CUBAN missile CRISIS.) Two years later the OAS arbi¬ 
trated a U.S.-Panamanian dispute over the status of 
the Canal Zone, The organization was embroiled in 
considerable controversy, especially in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, in 1965, when it briefly supported the unpopular 
suppression by the U.S, of a left-wing rebellion in the 
Dominican Republic. 

OSBORN, Henry Fairfield {1857-1935) 

Paleontologist/ President, American Museum of 

Natural History, 1908-33/ Author of Age of 

Mammals, 1910; Origin and Evolution of Life, 

1917 

As president of the American Museum of Natural 
History (1908-33), paleontologist Henry Fairfield 
Osborn made the story of evolution a dramatic pag¬ 
eant for museum visitors. He conceived of a museum 
not as a gloomy repository for stuffed animals in dusty 
glass cases but as a vast theater where people could 
trace their past, tie helped popularize his field and 


championed the theory of evolution proposed by 
Charles Darwin. 

Osborn was born in Fairfield, Conn,, in 1857, and 
educated at princeton university, teaching there 
from 1881 to 1890. In 1890 he moved to New York 
where he was profe.ssor of biology (1891-96) and zo¬ 
ology (1896-1910) at Columbia. In 1908 he became 
president of the American Museum of Natural His¬ 
tory and held that post until 1933, building its fossil 
vertebrate collection into one of the world’s best. A 
prolific, thorough scholar, Osborn published almost 
1000 books and papers, including IhAge of Mammals 
(1910) and Origin and Evolution of Life (1917). He 
died in New York City in 1935. 

OSmm, Thomas Mott (1859-1926) 

Prison reformer/ Advocated more liberty for 

prisoners/ As warden of Sing Sing, 1914-16, ini¬ 
tiated program of convict self-government 

“The prison must be an institution where every in¬ 
mate must have the largest practical amount of indi¬ 
vidual freedom,” declared the reformer Thomas M. 
Osborne, “because [in the words of British statesman 
William Gladstone] ‘it is liberty alone that fits men for 
liberty.’” Osborne spent much of his life battling to 
make that ideal a reality for America’s convicts. Born 
in Auburn, N.Y., in 1859 and educated at Harvard, 
Osborne became a successful businessman. He first 
grew interested in penology as a trustee of the George 
Junior Republic in Freeville, N.Y., an innovative 
rural home for neglected, maladjusted youths in 
which the inmates’ sense of responsibility was en¬ 
couraged through self-government. Appointed chair¬ 
man of the N. Y. State Commission on Prison Reform 
in 1913, Osborne spent a week in the state prison at 
Auburn as convict “Tom Brown,” in order to obtain 
a better understanding of prisoners and prison life. As 
warden of Sing Sing Prison at Ossining, N.Y, (1914- 
16), he established the widely imitated “Mutual Wel¬ 
fare League,” under which prisoners devised and ran 
their own system of discipline, were paid for their 
labor and were granted improved recreation and 
job-training facilities. His reforms found support 
among penologists, but political accusations of “cod¬ 
dling criminals” drove him from his post in 1916, 
From 1917 to 1920 he was warden of the U.S. naval 
prison at Portsmouth, N.H. Among his influcntiai 
writings are Within Prison Walls (1914) and Prisons 
and Common Sense (1924). He died in 1926 in Au¬ 
burn, N.Y. 

OSCmiA (c. 1803-1838) 

Seminole leader/ Led second Seminole War 

against U.S., 1835-37 

Seminole leader Osceola long evaded all U.S. expedi¬ 
tions sent against him in the Florida Everglades, but 
he was eventually captured through treachery. Born 
in Georgia about 1803, he was only a warrior in 1832 


when the U.S, ordered the Seminoles to give up their 
lands and move to Indian territory west of the Missis¬ 
sippi River, But he soon became a leader of Indian 
resistance to U.S. policy. After his dramatic refusal to 
sign a removal agreement in 1835 (he slashed the doc¬ 
ument with a knife and denounced all signers as cow¬ 
ards), he was briefly jailed by Federal authorities. 
Released on his promise to support the Seminole re¬ 
moval, Osceola instead became the leader of a group 
of warriors who refused to emigrate. 

Taking refuge in the moss-festooned sanctuary of 
Ihe Everglades, Osceola and his braves made devas¬ 
tating lightning raids on nearby settlements in what 
came to be known as the second Seminole War, (See 
INDIAN WARS.) For two years he easily evaded his 
pursuers, and in 1837 Gen. Sidney Jessup called for 
peace talks at St. Augustine, When Osceola arrived 
for the meetings, U.S. troops seized him and put him 
in irons. He died in prison at Fort Moultrie, S.C,, the 
following year. 

See Grant Foreman; The Five Civilized Tribes, 

OSLER, William (1849-1919) 

Physician and teacher/ Wrote standard textbook, 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, 1892 

A skilled physician, bom teacher and talented writer. 
Sir William Osier profoundly Influenced the course of 
modern medical training, stressing the importance of 
clinical observation. Bom in Ontario in 1849, he was 
trained at McGill University Medical School in Mon¬ 
treal and came to the U.S. in 1884 as professor of 
medicine at the University of Pennsylvania, From 
1889 to 1904 he was professor of the principles and 
practice of medicine at johns hopkins university. 
There he performed important research on diseases of 
the heart and blood; wrote his classic Principles and 
Practice of Medicine (1892), which remained a stand¬ 
ard medical textbook long after his death; compiled 
an outstanding medical library; , and propagandized 
persuasively for PUBLIC health, He accepted a post 
at Oxford University in 1905. He was made a baronet 
in 1911 and, in 1919, published his important Co/icwe 
History of Medicine. He died at Oxford in 1919. 

See Harvey Cushing; Life ofSir William Osier. 

OSTEND MANIFESTO 

Secret dispatch written by U.S, ministers meeting 
at Ostend, Belgium, 1854/ Urged U.S. to buy 
Cubafrom Spain or seize it by force/ Repudiated 
by Secretary of State William L. Marcy 

During the 1840s and 1850s proslavery expansionists 
sought to acquire Cuba for the United States-by 
purchase if possible, by force if necessary, A series of 
privately, sponsored, filibuster expeditions failed, 
Spain rejected two offers of some $100 million for the 
island, and in 1854 Spanish authorities in Cubaseized 
a U.S. merchant ship (see black warrior affair), 
offering the U.S. a potential excuse for taking the is¬ 


land. Later that year Secretary of State william 
learned marcy ordered Pierre Sould, the American 
minister to Spain, to consult on a Cuban policy with 
JAMES BUCHANAN and John Y. Mason, the U.S, minis¬ 
ters to England and France, respectively. Meeting at 
Ostend, Belgium, in October, 1854, the three diplo¬ 
mats, all avid expansionists, submitted a confidential 
memorandum recommending that the U.S, offer 
Spainno more than $ 120 million for Cuba. If the offer 
was rejected, they declared, then “by every law, 
human and divine, we shall be justified in wresting it 
from Spain, if we possess the power,” Made public by 
enemies of the franklin pierce Administration, the 
Ostend Manifesto caused a furor, particularly in the 
North, where antislavery forces opposed the acquisi¬ 
tion of new domains, for the expansion of slavery, 
Marcy repudiated the document and it was used 
against Buchanan when he ran for the Presidency. 

OSTEOPATHY 

Medical discipline founded, 1874, by Dr. Andrew 
Still/ Stressed importance of musculoskeletal 
system in treatment of disease/ First osteopathic 
school opened at Kirksville, Mo„ 1892/ Some 
14,000 U. S. osteopaths now practicing 

In 1874 Andrew Still (1828-1917), a physician who 
had become disenchanted with orthodox medicine 
when it failed to save the lives of three of his children 
during a spinal meningitis epidemic, announced the 
basic principles of a new school of medicine, osteopa¬ 
thy. Still developed the doctrine that all diseases are 
caused by abnormalities in or near the joints, Only 
through physical manipulation of the musculoskeletal 
system could these abnormalities be corrected, he ar¬ 
gued, and drugs only served to poison the system. 
Braving the ridicule of former colleagues, he roamed 
the Midwest promoting his doctrine with a pitchman’s 
zeal Brandishing a bag of clacking bones to attract a 
crowd, he would set up shop in the town square, and 
achieve cures with his techniques of manipulation 
that brought him renown as a “miracle healer,” In 
1892 Still founded the American School of Osteopa¬ 
thy at Kirksville, Mo.; two years later the school 
graduated its first class, 16 men and three women, 
conferring the degree of D.O, (Doctor of Osteopathy), 
In 1897 the American Osteopathic Association was 
organized, with headquarters in Chicago, Early oste¬ 
opaths often made extravagant claims about their 
cures and won the enmity of medical doctors. Despite 
this opposition, the profession attracted many fol¬ 
lowers. Since Still’s day, osteopathic theory has grown 
more sophisticated. While osteopaths continue to 
practice manipulation, to trace most illness to “osteo¬ 
pathic lesions” in the joints, and to emphasize the 
body’s own extraordinary restorative powers, they 
also recognize the existence of illnesses caused by 
physical,, chemical and nutritional factors and employ 
a wide range of remedies—ranging from heat treat¬ 
ments and exercise to surgery and drugs, 
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By the 1970s approximately 6 percent of the popu¬ 
lation was cared for by more than 14,000 osteopaths 
practicing in all 50 states, There were seven osteo¬ 
pathic colleges in which current training differed little 
from that offered in orthodox medical schools, In re¬ 
cent years osteopaths, like medical doctors, have 
tended to specialize in different branches of medicine, 
among them radiology, surgery and internal medi¬ 
cine, Gradually opposition from medical doctors has 
eased. Forty-six states and the District of Columbia 
now permit the unlimited practice of medicine and 
surgery by osteopaths, and osteopaths in California 
have been eligible for the degree of medical doctor 
since 1962. 

O^SVmym,JolmLoim{I813-1895) 

Journalist, diplomat/ Credited with coining 

phrase “Manifest Destiny," 1845 

When editor John L, O’Sullivan founded his nation¬ 
alistic United States Magazine and Democratic Review 
in 1837, he vowed within its pages to “strike the hith¬ 
erto silent string of the democratic genius of the age 
and the country,” This patriotic sentiment—and the 
florid rhetoric with which it was expressed—were 
characteristic of the man. Born in 1813, probably near 
Gibraltar, the son of a U.S. merchant and sea captain, 
O’Sullivan was educated in England and France and 
at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, and practiced law in New 
York from 1834 to 1837. As editor of the Democratic 
Review he became the foremost literary spokesman 
for expansionism, exhorting the U.S. to take over 
Canada, Oregon, Mexico and Cuba in pursuit of its 
MANIFEST DESTINY— a phrase that appeared in an un¬ 
signed 1845 editorial in his magazine but was later 
credited to him by historians, In 1846 he sold the 
magazine. In 1844-46 O’Sullivan edited the iVew York 
Morning News (which he cofounded with samuel j. 
tilden), and from 1854 to 1858 served as U.S. minis¬ 
ter to Portugal. A supporter of slavery, he lived 
abroad during the Civil War and died in New York 
Cityinl895, 

See Albert K. Weinberg: Mmkst JjQsiny, 

OSSNALD, Lee Harvey {1939-1963) 

Assassin of President John E Kennedy, Nov. 22, 

1963/ Killed while in police custody, Nov. 24 

A lonely misfit whose motives for murdering Presi¬ 
dent JOHN F. KENNEDY, on Nov. 22, 1963, died with 
him two days later at the hands of Dallas nightclub 
owner Jack Ruby, Lee Harvey Oswald remains an 
enigma and a source of speculation to the present day. 
Born in New Orleans in 1939 and raised by his wid¬ 
owed mother, he joined the Marines at 17, dabbled in 
left-wing politics and defected to the Soviet Union in 
1959, There he met and married a Russian woman by 
whom he had a daughter, but grew disillusioned with 
the Soviet Union and returned to the U.S, with his 
family in 1962, Under an assumed name he purchased 


a pistol, rifle and telescopic sight from a mail-order 
house in March, 1963, and the following October went 
to work in the Texas School Book Depository at 
Dallas. The depository was on the route followed by 
the President’s motorcade on Nov, 22, and the bullets 
that killed the President and wounded Texas Gov, 
JOHN connally were later shown to have been fired 
from Oswald’s rifle through a sixth-floor window of 
the building. Two hours after the shooting Oswald 
was arrested in a nearby movie theater after having 
killed Dallas police officer J, D, Tippit, Oswald’s re¬ 
peated denials that he killed the President and his 
own murder while in police custody fanned rumors 
that he was a party to a conspiracy and might have 
been framed by others, but an investigative commis¬ 
sion headed by Chief Justice earl warren reported 
(1964) that all the evidence pointed to Oswald as the 
lone assassin, 

See William Manchester: Death of a President, 

OTIS, Elisha Graves {1811-1861) 

Inventor/ Devised safety elevator, 1851/ Pat¬ 
ented steam elevator, 1861 

In 1851 Vermont-born (1811) Elisha Otis took a job as 
master mechanic in a bedstead factory in Bergen, NJ. 
From the age of 19 Otis had moved from job to job 
in upstate New York and Vermont as a miller, 
wagon maker and machine-shop operator. Plagued 
by ill health and bad luck, he had never made a lasting 
success in any occupation. But he was never found 
lacking in mechanical ingenuity, and when his Bergen 
employers sent him to Yonkers, N.Y, to take charge 
of the construction of a new factory, Otis rigged up a 
primitive elevator with which to raise and lower men 
and materials—incorporating a device that automati¬ 
cally slopped the elevator’s fall if the chain or rope 
broke. Other New York builders gave Otis orders for 
similar elevators and, in 1852, he opened a safety ele¬ 
vator factory at Yonkers, He dramatically demon¬ 
strated his foolproof device at the American Institute 
Fair in New York City in 1854, standing in a full-.size 
model elevator and slashing the rope. Otis died in 
1861. But his invention of the steam eievator, patented 
the year of his death, put his company on a solid foot¬ 
ing, His two sons expanded the company after his 
death. 

SeeLeroyA. Petersen: Elisha Graves Otis, 1811-1861, 
and His Influence on. Vertical Transportation, 

Om, Harrison Gray {1765-1848) 

Politician/ Federalist congressman, 1797-181)1, 
and.senator, 1817-22/ Opposed War of 1812,. 
supported Hartford Convention, 1814, as a vent 
for New. Englanders^ secessionist vfews/ Lost, 
chance for national prominence by clinging to 
discredited cause . 

“Always an enemy of democracy,” according to his 
descendant and biographer samuel eliot morison, 


Boston aristocrat Harrison Gray Otis led the Massa¬ 
chusetts FEDERALIST PARTY during its declining years. 
Born in 1765, the nephew of patriot firebrand james 
OTIS, he attended Harvard and became a wealthy at¬ 
torney, the owner of three Beacon Hill homes—all 
designed by Charles bulfinch, Otis served in Con¬ 
gress (1797-1801) as a staunch ally of President john 
ADAMS, led the Federalist forces in the Massachusetts 
House (1802-04) and Senate (1805-16) and was a U.S. 
senator (1817-22), Although he opposed the war of 
1812 , he was never a secessionist and he supported the 
HARTFORD CONVENTION of discontented New En¬ 
gland Federalists in 1814 only as a forum for extrem¬ 
ists to vent their anger. But his stubborn, unyielding 
defense of many of the convention’s recommenda¬ 
tions, even after the war had ended, fatally damaged 
his rise to national eminence and cost him the Massa¬ 
chusetts governorship in 1823. He served as mayor of 
Boston (1829-32) and then retired from public life. 
He died in Boston in 1848. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: Harrison Gray Otis, 1765- 
1848; The Urbane Federalist, 

om James {1725-1783) 

Bo.ston lawyer and anti-British pamphleteer/ 
Opposed Writs of Assistance, 1760/A leader of 
Massachusetts radicals in the provincial assem¬ 
bly, 1761-69 

Hailed by JOHN adams as a “flame of fire” because of 
his powerful oratory, Boston attorney James Otis was 
one of the leaders of the radical opposition to British 
rule in Massachusetts, Born at West Barnstable, 
Mass., in 1725 and educated at Harvard, he was 
among Massachusetts’ most prominent lawyers in 
1760 when he unexpectedly resigned his prestigious 
post as advocate general of the Vice Admiralty Court 
to argue against the writs of assistance— blanket 
search warrants that empowered royal customs offi¬ 
cers to search any house for smuggled goods without 
having to show cause, His impassioned, argument, 
based on natural law ("a man’s house is his castle”), 
lost in court but deeply impressed his likeminded 
contemporaries and, with samuel adams, he became 
a leader of the radical forces in the Massachusetts 
provincial assembly (1761-69), 

In impassioned speeches and a series of widely read 
pamphlets, he led the Colonial protest against the 
ffiamp Act (see STAMP act congress) and townshend 
acts, but shrank from calling for a complete break 
with Britain because he believed independence would 
result in a “shambles of blood and confusion.” His 
career ended sadly, In a brawl with a British officer in 
1769, Otis suffered a blow on the head that brought fits 
of madness for the rest of his life. During the revolu¬ 
tionary war, Otis served as a volunteer in the Battle 
of Bunker Hill but took no part in public affairs. He, 
died in 1783 (the year of America’s triumph over Brit¬ 
ain) when struck by a lightning bolt while visiting a 
friend at Andover. 


See John J. Waters, Jr.: The Otis Family in Provincial 
and Revolutionary Massachusetts. 

OVERLAND TRAIL 

Southern cut-offfrom Oregon Trail/ Blazed by 

Indians before its first use by fur traders in 1825/ 

Became Cherokee Trail, 1849/ Route of Over¬ 
land stage line, 1862 

Fear of attack from the hostile Sioux—who kept jeal¬ 
ous guard over the sacred black hills north of the 
OREGON trail— led thousands of pioneers to follow 
what later became known as Overland Trail. A 300- 
mile southern cut-offfrom the Oregon Trail, it plunged 
south along the South Platte in present-day 
NEBRASKA, then northwest near Greeley, Colorado, 
and across the continental divide at Bridger Pass, 
there rejoining the Oregon Trail This path had been 
traveled by the Indians for centuries but was first 
made known to whites in 1825, when fur trader Wil¬ 
liam Ashley traversed part of it in crossing the 
Rockies, After 1849, part of this route became known 
as the Cherokee Trail, named for a band of Cherokee 
tribesmen who had followed it on their way to join the 
CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH. 

Because the cut-off offered relative safety from In¬ 
dian attack and ample supplies of wood, water and 
fodder, it was heavily used by pioneer wagon trains 
during the 1850s. When the threat of Indian raids in¬ 
creased throughout the West during the Civil War, 
Ben Holladay transferred his Overland Stage line to 
the cut-off in 1862, giving the Overland Trail its name. 
See James Monaghan: The Overland Trail, 

OWN, Robert {1771-1858) 

Utopian industrialist/ Founded New Harmony 

Settlement, 1825 

Defying conventional social and economic practices, 
Utopian Socialist industrialist Robert Owen sought to 
reform society by improving human character, In 
thousands of lectures and such works d,sANew View 
of Society (1831), he preached that character is 
molded by circumstances, that men therefore are not 
responsible for their antisocial actions and should be 
reshaped rather than punished. Born in Wales in 1771, 
Owen made a fortune as an industrialist while ban¬ 
ning child labor and creating a model community 
around his cotton mills at New Lanark, Scotland. 
Strongly attacked for his social and economic views 
and his opposition to religion, Owen came to the 
United States in 1825 to test his theories by establish¬ 
ing the new HARMONY SETTLEMENT, But despite 
Owen’s periodic visits, the best efforts of his son Rob¬ 
ert DALE OWEN and the expenditure of much of the 
family fortune. New Harmony proved a failure in less 
than two years. Undaunted, Owen and his followers 
continued to establish short-lived colonies on both 
sides of the Atlantic until his death in Wales in 1858. 
See Frank Podmore: Robert Owen; A Biography, 
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om^, Robert Dale (1801-1877) 

Reformer and politician / Son of Utopian indus¬ 
trialist Robert Owen, early ally of Utopian radi¬ 
cal Frances Wright/ congressman, 1843-47, 
helped establish Smithsonian Institution 

Raised in an environment redolent with' radicalism, 
Robert Dale Owen was a youthful Utopian who 
eventually turned to conventional politics, Born at 
New Lanark, Scotland, in 1801, the son of socialist 
industrialist Robert owen, he came to the United 
States with his father in 1825 to establish the short¬ 
lived NEW HARMONY SETTLEMENT (1825-27), OwCn 
edited the New Harmony Gaiette with, pioneer fem¬ 
inist FRANCES WRIGHT, wliose friend and disciple he 
became. He moved with her to New York in 1829 to 
help lead the working man’s party and edit the rad¬ 
ical Free Enquirer (1829-32), which denounced orga¬ 
nized religion, urged equality for women and was the 
first journal in America to advocate birth control. 
Later, Owen entered public life in Indiana, serving as 
a Democrat in the state legislature (1836-38), where 
he helped to set up a statewide system of public 
SCHOOLS, and as an Indiana representative in the U,S, 
Congress (1843-47), where he introduced the bill that 
established the Smithsonian institution, Owen also 
served as U.S. minister to Italy (1855-58). He died at 
Lake George, N,Y,, in 1877. 

See Richard W. Leopold: Robert Dale Owen. 

OWK Ruth Bryan (1885-1954) 

U.S, congresswoman, 1929-33/ First US. 
woman diplomat to achieve ministerial rank, as 
minister to Denmark, 1933-36/ Alternate dele¬ 
gate to UN General Assembly, 1949-50 

The daughter of three-time presidential nominee 
william JENNINGS BRYAN, Ruth Bryan acquired an 
early and lasting taste for politics on the campaign 
trail with her father. Born in Illinois in 1885, she was 
married to Maj. Reginald Owen of the British array 
in 1910 and during world war i served with the Brit¬ 
ish as a nurse in the Egypt-Palestine campaign. In 
1919 she began giving LYCEUM and Chautauqua lec¬ 
tures in the U.S. and later taught at the University of 


P 


Miami, where she was vice president of the Board of 
Regents (1925-28). Following her husband’s death in 
1927, she decided to run for political office, winning 
election to Congress in 1928 and 1930 as a Democratic 
representative from Florida. In 1932 she failed (o win 
reelection, but she was a vigorous supporter of presi¬ 
dential candidate franklin d. roo.sevelt, and the 
next year Roosevelt, as President, named her US. 
minister to Denmark, The first American woman ever 
to hold such high diplomatic rank, she served as min¬ 
ister until shortly after her marriage in 1936 to Capt. 
B5rge Rohde of the Danish army. An alternate U.S. 
delegate to the United Nations General As,sembly in 
1949-50, Mrs, Rohde died in 1954, 

OWEN-KEATING ACT (see Child Labor Laws) 

OWENS,/me (James Cleveland) (1913- ) 

Negro track and field athlete/ Snubbed by Nazi 
dictator Adolf Hitler after winning four gold 
medals at 1936 Berlin Olympics 

In taking four gold medals at the 1936 Olympic games 
in Berlin (the 100-meter and 200-meter sprints, the 
broad jump, the 400-meter relay), Jesse Owens set 
what was then an' Olympic record for the most gold 
medals won by an individual athlete. And as a black 
athlete, Owens confounded the shibboleth of Aryan 
racial superiority espoused by Germany’s Nazi dicta¬ 
tor, Adolf Hitler, who left the Olympic stadium rather 
than acknowledge Owens’ achievement, 

James Cleveland (the J, C, became “Jesse”) Owens 
was born in Alabama in 1913, the .son of a sharecrop¬ 
per. When Owens was eight, the family moved to 
Cleveland, Ohio. While in high school there, Owens 
established many track records. In 1935, after entering 
Ohio State University, he swept the National Collegi¬ 
ate Athletic Association’s track and field champion¬ 
ships in a single day, setting records in the broad jump 
(26.ft, 8% in,), the 220-yard dash (20.3 sec.), the 220- 
yard low hurdles (22.6 sec,) and equaling the 100-yard 
dash mark of 9.4 seconds. After his Olympic triumphs 
in 1936, Jesse Owens returned to the U.S., where he . 
engaged in various business ventures, while fo.stering 
athletics among the nation’s youth. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS (see Trust Territory) 

PACIFIC RAILROAD ACT (7562) 

Provided land grants, loans for first transconti¬ 
nental railroad/ Second Pacific Railroad Act in¬ 
creased grants, aided financing of line, 1864 

By the 1850s many of the nation’s political leaders 
wanted to see the construction of a transcontinental 
railroad, but North-South rivalry over proposed 
routes blocked action by the Congress. (See gadsden 
purchase; kansas-nebraska act.) After the onset of 
the CIVIL war, however. Northerners found them¬ 
selves in control of a much diminished Congress and 
quickly passed the Pacific Railroad Act of 1862, which 
chartered the union pacific railroad and gave aid 
to the California-chartered Central Pacific Railroad 
to begin construction of a transcontinental line. The 
Central Pacific was to work its way east from Sacra¬ 
mento, Cal, eventually joining the Union Pacific, 
which was to work west from Omaha, Neb. The act 
provided loans for both roads, For each mile of track 
laid they were to receive loan bonds (repayable in 30 
years) of $ 16,000 for roads built at level ground, twice 
that amount on intermediate terrain, and $48,0()0 in 
mountainous terrain, Thelines were also granted vast 
tracts of land along their rights of way. 

Despite this aid, the railroads had trouble raising 
the necessary capital for construction, and in 1864 the 
Congress passed a second Pacific Railroad Act) dou¬ 
bling the size of the land grants and allowing the rail¬ 
roads to seU their own bonds in amounts equal to the 
loan bond issued by the Government, By 1869 the na¬ 
tion’s first transcontinental rail link had been joined 
at Promontory Point, Utah. Subsequent congressional 
investigation revealed profiteering in its construction, 
(See CREDIT MbDILIER OF AMEltICA.) 

PACIFISM 

Quakers, Mennonites and other religious dissi¬ 
dents opposed war in. Colonial era/ New York 
Peace Society, the first secular peace organiza¬ 
tion, esL, 1815/ Peace movement split over 
slavery before Civil War/ Conscieniious objector 
status established during W.W. 1 

The earliest American pacifists were members of dis¬ 
sident religious sects, QUAKERS, Mennonites and 


others, who believed the bearing of arms (or the pay¬ 
ment of taxes so that others could do so) was against 
God’s will. Gradually, however, the pacifist move¬ 
ment grew more secular and individualistic, tor¬ 
mented by practical questions such as whether or not 
categorically to oppose all wars and how closely to be 
linked with other causes such as the abolitionist 
MOVEMENT and the women’s suffrage movement, 

The early Pennsylvania Quakets demonstrated that 
a government run on strict pacifist lines could live in 
peace with the Indians—though at the expense of the 
German pioneers of western Pennsylvania, for whom 
Quaker pacifism was cold comfort during periods of 
frontier warfare. Elsewhere, Colonial pacifists who 
refused to support the common defense against the 
French and their Indian allies were fined and im¬ 
prisoned. The antiwar sects declined to participate in 
the revolutionary war, but many members 
strongly sympathized with the patriot cause, and the 
“Free Quakers” actively joined the fighting. ; 

The first U.S, secular organization to oppose all 
wars, the New York Peace Society, was founded in 
1815; the Massachusetts Peace Society, which op¬ 
posed only aggressive warfare, was founded the sam e ; 

year, The two groups formed an uneasy alliance in i 
1828 at the urging of philanthropist william ladd; 
his new organization, the American peace society, 
advocated peaceful settlement of all domestic and in¬ 
ternational disputes, but nonetheless backed the 
North’s participation in the civil war and the U.S. in 
both world WAR l and WORLD WAR It, 

Like the nation itself, the U.S! peace movement 
split deeply over how to deal with slavery, While the 
majority of U.S, pacifists supported the use of force to 
eradicate what they considered an evil institution, a 
purist group, headed by william lloyd garrison, 
broke away in 1838 to form the New England Non- 
Resistance Society; it not only opposed all wars as i; 
wicked, but opposed all governments because they I; 
caused wars. The society’s radical successors were the ij 
Universal Peace Union, founded in 1866, and the fol- I 
loWers of scholar-pacifist euhu burriti; who urged I 
a worldwide wofker’s strike against war in 1870, Pad- | 
fists were especially outspoken in opposing the span- f 
isH-AMERiCAN WAR and worked hard to win public [ 
support for the Permanent Court of Arbitration I 
created by the HAGUE peace conferences of 1899 [ 

and 1907, ■ I 
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The 20th century, which has witnessed history’s 
mosthorriflcwars, also saw pacifism’s greatest growth. 
Such otherwise disparate minds as william jennings 
BRYAN and CLARENCE DARROW found thcmselves 
united in opposition to U.S, entry into World War I. 
Young men unwilling to take active part in that war 
were the first to be classified as conscientious ob¬ 
jectors rather than traitors—though many of those 
who refused even noncombatant service were impris¬ 
oned. In the disillusioning aftermath of World War I, 
the pacifist movement grew steadily and in the 1930s 
some 60,000 college students solemnly pledged never 
to take part in any war, even in defense of their coun¬ 
try. (See STUDENT ACTIVISM.) However, many of the 
same students enlisted to fight in World War II after 
Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, More recently, the 
pacifist movement was revived on many campuses 
during the Vietnam war. 

See Peter Mayer, eel.; The Pacifist Conscience, 

Thomas Nelson (1853-1922) 

Author, diplomat/ Romanticized antebellum 
South in such novels as In Ole Virginia, 1887/ 
Ambassador to Italy, 1913-19 

The stock figures of scores of sentimental Southern 
novels—the kindly slave-owning “colonel”; the pa¬ 
tient, docile, loyal slave; the blue-eyed unmarried 
belle—owe much to the novels and short stories of 
writer-diplomat Thomas Nelson Page. Born on a Vir¬ 
ginia plantation in 1853 into the sort of aristocratic 
antebellum family he later romanticized, Page stud¬ 
ied at Washington and Lee and at the University of 
Virginia Law School, then became a successful Rich¬ 
mond lawyer (1874-93), He first won literary fame 
with “Marse Chan,” a Negro-dialect story published 
in the Century Magazine in 1884, Among his 25 vol¬ 
umes were In Ole Virginia (lUl), Two Little Confed¬ 
erates (1888) and The Negro, the Southerner’s Problem 
(1904), a nonfiction work that attempted to excuse 
LYNCHING and defended both slavery and white su¬ 
premacy. A lifelong Democrat, Page was nonetheless 
a friend of Republican Theodore Roosevelt and 
doled out GOP patronage for President Roosevelt in 
Virginia. He later served as woodrow Wilson’s am¬ 
bassador to Italy (1913-19), He died in Virginia in 
1922, , , 

Vm, Walter Hines {1855-1918) 

Journalist, diplomat/ Champion of poor people 
of the South/ Editor, Atlantic Monthly, 1895- 
99/ Ambassador to Britain, 1913-18 

Journalist, editor and publisher, North Carolina-born 
(1855) Walter Hines Page was a lifelong champion of 
the “forgotten man”—by which he meant the poor, 
illiterate Southerner of either black or white race. 
After attending a number of colleges but graduating 
from none, he became a journalist, and a series of ar¬ 
ticles based on a tour he made of the South in 1881 


won him a job as a roving reporter for the New York 
World (1881-83). He left the World, however, and re¬ 
turned to North Carolina to edit the Raleigh Stale 
Chronicle (1883-85), which he used to mount a cam¬ 
paign for reforms in the South, among them improved 
public education, scientific farming and industriali¬ 
zation. Later Page was editor of The Forum Magazine 
(1891-95) and the Atlantic monthly (1895-99), 
founding editor of The World's IPor/c (1900-13) and a 
cofounder (in 1899) of the publishing firm Double¬ 
day, Page and Company, 

A longtime friend of President woodrow Wilson, 
Page was appointed ambassador to Great Britain by 
Wilson in 1913, Page’s firm conviction that the U.S. 
should ally itself with Britain in World War 1 strained 
relations with his chief during the era of “strict neu¬ 
trality”; but once the U,S, had entered the conflict, the 
ambassador’s tireless eflbrts at strengthening the 
Anglo-American alliance proved invaluable, He died 
while visiting his home at Pinehurst, N.C., in 1918, His 
witty, incisive letters written from London and col¬ 
lected by Burton Hendrick in The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page (1922-25) provide an intimate picture 
of Allied relations during the war, 

PAIGE, Satchel (Leroy Robert) (1906- ) 

Baseball pitcher/ First black pitcher in American 
League/ Played in Negro leagues, 1924-48/ 
Joined Cleveland Indians, 1948/ Named to base¬ 
ball's Hall of Fame, 1971 

Long excluded from major-league baseball because 
of his color. Mobile, Ala,-born (1906) Leroy Robert 
(Satchel) Paige spent most of his professional career 
(1924-48) with Negro teams. Hisspeed and control of 
his “bee” ball, “bat dodger” and “hesitation pitch," 
together with his colorful personality, made him a 
living legend. In 1948, when he was 42, Paige was 
signed by the Cleveland Indians to become the first 
black pitcher in the American League. (The previous 
year jackie robinson had become the first Negro 
to play for a major-league ball club, the National 
League’s Brooklyn Dodgers.) Paige won six games, 
including two shutouts, and lost one, helping the In¬ 
dians win the 1948 pennant, Released by Cleveland in 
1950, Paige joined the St. Louis Browns of the Ameri¬ 
can League in 1951. In 1953 he retired from baseball, 
except for a brief period when he was a coach for (he 
Atlanta Braves (1968-69), Paige was elected to base¬ 
ball’s Hall of Fame in 1971, 

See Leroy Robert “Satchel" Paige; Maybe I’ll Pitch 
Forever, 

mm, John Knowles (1839-1906) 

Organist, composer, teacher/ Occupied first 
chair ofmusic.at U.S. universily, 1875-1905 

Often called the first American who taught music as 
an art rather than a trade, Portland, Me,-born (1839) 
composer-educator John Knowles Paine studied the 


organin Germany. He returned to the U.S. in 1861 for 
a triumphant tour of East Coast cities, popularizing 
the music of Bach with enthusiastic American audi¬ 
ences, Paine accepted a post as musical director at 
HARVARD university in 1862. After leading the choir, 
playing organ and lecturing on music history and the- 
oryfor 13 years, he was made a full professor of music 
(1875-1905)—the first person to hold such a position 
in an American university, Although, he was best 
known during his lifetime as a composer of a large 
body of symphonic works (by far the most sophisti¬ 
cated written in the U.S. up to that time), he is now 
remembered primarily for having demonstrated the 
importance of music to American cultural and aca¬ 
demic life, He died at Cambridge, Mass,, in 1906, 

?mi, Thomas (1737-1809) 

Radical patriot pamphleteer of American Revo¬ 
lution/Author of Common Sense, 1776, which 
helped spur break with England, and Crisis, 

/ 776-83, which boosted patriots’ morale 

Thomas Paine’s early life in Britain was marked by 
failure and frustration, and the bitterness he felt for 
Ills native country found historic expression on behalf 
of the American cause in the revolutionary war, 
Born in Thetford, England, on Jan, 29,1737, he was 
forced to leave school at 13 to work for his father, a 
Bone-too-successful corset maker. He went to sea 
briefly at 19, then failed variously as a teacher, tobac¬ 
conist, grocer and tax collector. 

His fortunes did not begin to change until 1774, 
when he went to London to lobby for a salary increase 
for his fellow tax collectors and met benjamin frank¬ 
lin, who overlooked what even Paine’s admirers 
admitted was a “loathsome” appearance and “disgust¬ 
ing” egotism, recommended that he go to America 
and gave him letters of introduction to influential 
people there. Smoldering with resentment at English 
society, which he believed had mistreated him, Paine 
arrived in Philadelphia in 1774, and for 18 months 
edited the Pennsylvania Magazine, It was during this 
period that he wrote and published, on Jan, 10,1776, 
liis anonymous 47-page pamphlet common sense, 
which boldly delared that “Everything that is right or 
reasonable pleads for separation" from England. A 
continent, he argued, could not remain tied to a mere 
island and furthermore. America-still democratic 
and uncomipt—had a moral obligation to set an ex¬ 
ample for other oppressed peoples by freeing itself 
from rule by a “Royal Brute," The first call for inde¬ 
pendence from Britain and the first full-scale attack in 
the Colonies on the king and the principle of monar¬ 
chy, Common Sense was also a call for republican 
government and a plea for America to become the 
asylum of liberty in the world. The pamphlet could 
scarcely have found a more enthusiastic reception; 
120,000 copies were sold in , the first three months 
alone, and george Washington said it “worked a 
powe rful change in the minds of many men,” While 




serving briefly in the Army early in the revolution¬ 
ary war Paine wrote Crisis, the first of a series of 16 
fiery tracts (1776-83). The essay was read aloud to 
hearten Washington’s army before the Battle of Tren¬ 
ton (December, 1776), Paine’s services were rewarded 
by appointment as secretary to the foreign affairs com¬ 
mittee of the continental congress (1777) and as 
clerk of the Pennsylvania Assembly (1779). He also 
received a 300-acre farm in New Rochelle from the 
State of New York, 

But the perennially restless Paine returned to En¬ 
gland in 1787, partly in hopes of demonstrating an 
iron bridge he had devised While in England he 
wrote The Rights of Man (1791-92), a pamphlet which 
praised the French Revolution and urged Englishmen 
likewise to overthrow their monarchy, The French 
government made Paine a citizen of France in 1792, 
and he fled there later in the year to avoid arrest for 
printing The Rights of Man. Although he spoke no 
French, he was elected to the Legislative Assembly- 
only to be stripped of his French citizenship in 1793 
and imprisoned because of his opposition to the poli¬ 
cies of the faction then in power. While in prison he 
started work on his two-part book, The Age of Reason 
(1794,1796), which forthrightly stated his unorthodox 
religious views. Although Paine was not an atheist but 
a deist impatient with sectarianism, the charge of 
atheism stuck, alienating many former admirers, Re¬ 
leased from prison in response to a plea by the U.S, 
minister to France, james monroe, in 1794, Paine 
further angered Americans by dashing off an ill-con¬ 
sidered Letter to Washington (1796), accusing the 
President and the former minister to France, gou- 
VERNEUR morris, of being responsible for his trou¬ 
bles. In 1802 he returned to the U.S., where his 
unyielding radicalism and religious unorthodoxy- 
along with his thorny personality and increasingly 
heavy drinking-brought him near-universal ostra¬ 
cism. Even in death he found no peace. Paine died 
in New York City in 1809 and was buried in a corner 
of his farm in New Rochelle because hallowed ground 
was denied for his remains, Later, after vandals dese¬ 
crated his grave, British reformer william cobbett 
spirited his bones to England for safekeeping; at 
Cobbett’s death they passed to a furniture dealer and 
vanished, 

See Moncure D. Conway: The Life of Thomas Paine, 
PAINTING (stoArt) 

PNmENJohn Gorham (1796-1881) 

Clergyman, editor, historian/Author of Eistory 

of New England, iSi5-75; iiSPO 

A tireless jack-of-all-academic-trades, Jolm G. Pal¬ 
frey is best remembered for his multivolume HUtory 
of New England (4 vols., 1858-75; 5th vol, published 
posthumously, 1890). Born at Boston in 1796 and 
educated at harvard, he served as a Unitarian minis¬ 
ter in Boston (1818-31). He taught sacred literature at 
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Harvard (1831-39) and owned and edited the north 
AMERICAN REVIEW (1835-43), A prominent whig and 
supporter of the abolitionist movement, he served 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives (1842- 
43), as secretary of state of Massachusetts (1844-47) 
and as U.S, congressmen (1847-49) from his state. But 
his massive history was his greatest accomplishment. 
Despite errors of both fact and interpretation and a 
strong bias in favor of New England, Palfrey’s work 
played a major role in showing Americans how New 
England helped shape the national character, It was 
the first history consistently to relate events in Amer¬ 
ica in Colonial times to those in England. Palfrey 
died at Cambridge, Mass., in 1881, 

PALMER, A. Mitchell (see Palmer Raids) 

PklUm, Arnold Daniel {1929- ) 

Golf professional/ Winner, U.S. Amateur,. U.S. 

Open, four Masters, two British Opens 

The son of a golf professional, Arnold Palmer practi¬ 
cally grew up on the links. He won the U.S. Amateur 
championship in 1954 and turned professional the 
following year, marking the occasion by winning his 
first big tournament, the Canadian Open. Always a 
crowd pleaser. Palmer built up a large and devoted 
following known as “Arnie’s army,” which turned up 
wherever he played. In his prime he was a consistent 
winner, capturing, in the space of just six years, the 
U.S, Open (1960), four Masters (1958, 1960, 1962, 
1964) and two British Opens (1961,1962). 

Palmer was bom in Latrobe, Pa„ in 1929, and at¬ 
tended Wake Forest University. With a career total of 
more than 60 tournaments wins, Palmer became one 
of the top money winners in professional golf, his 
lifetime earnings exceeding $1.5 million in the early 
1970s, 

PkUm,Erastus Dow (1817-1904) 

Sculptor/ Won national recognition for marble 

busts of eminent Americans and life-size “Palmer 

Marbles" 

One of the young republic’s first important sculptors, 
New York State-born (1817) Erastus Dow Palmer 
began working as a skilled carpenter at nine and first 
won fame as the deft, self-taught carver of some 200 
portrait cameos. Palmer went on to set up a studio at 
Albany, N.Y,, engaged apprentices in the manner of 
the Renaissance masters, and earned a national repu¬ 
tation for elegant marble busts of eminent Americans, 
He is best remembered, however, for his series of life- 
size “Palmer Marbles” that included “Faith” (1852), 
“Indian Girl” (1856) and “The White Captive” 
(1858). This last, a sentimental study of a bound nude 
woman stoically awaiting her fate at the hands of her 
Indian captors, caused a sensation in its day and was 
extravagantly praised by critic-sculptor lorado taft: 
“Nothing so fine had come over the seas from Italy,” 
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he wrote, “nothing so original; nothing so dramat¬ 
ic ,.Unlike hisnontemporary HIRAM POWERS, Pal¬ 
mer did not visit Europe until wellpast middle age, and 
for him classicism remained subordinate to Ameri¬ 
can themes. He died at Albany in 1904, 

PALMER RAIDS 

Roundup of some 4000 alleged subversives di¬ 
rected by U.S. Attorney General A. Mitchell 

Palmer, 1920 

A wave of violent strikes that swept the nation imme¬ 
diately after world war i frightened many Ameri¬ 
cans, who thought they saw the threat of a Bolshevik 
revolution. Adding fuel to the so-called Red Scare 
was a series of untraced package-bombs mailed to 
prominent opponents of organized labor, one of 
which exploded on the stoop of U.S, Attorney Gen¬ 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer( 1872-1936). A big, self-styled 
“Fighting Quaker” from Pennsylvania, Palmer har¬ 
bored fierce presidential ambitions of his own. With 
his chief. President woodrow wilson, incapacitated 
by a stroke. Palmer seized the opportunity to win a 
national reputation as the foe of all “alien Bolshe¬ 
viks,” Employing the wartime Sedition Act (which 
empowered the Secretary of Labor to deport aliens 
who were anarchists or who advocated the violent 
overthrow of the Government), Palmer dispatched 
hundreds of agents to sweep down on private homes 
and union halls in scores of cities on New Year’s Day, 
1920. 

Some 4000 men and women were arrested during 
the raids and held incommunicado. Many later 
proved to have nothing to do with radical politics; 
U.S. citizens were locked up alongside aliens; in one 
city 300 men were kept in prison for a week without 
being charged; in another, anyone who wished to visit 
a prisoner was arrested on the grounds that he or she 
must also be a revolutionary. The hysteria stirred by 
Palmer reached into the New York State Assembly 
where five duly elected Socialist members were ex¬ 
pelled as “Little Lenins, little Trotskys in our midst.” 
Despite all the drama and Palmer’s insistence that 
armed revolution had been narrowly averted, only 
three revolvers were found among the thousands ar¬ 
rested, and not a single bomb. (The actual bombers 
were never found.) 

At first widely applauded for his actions, Palmer 
soon overplayed his hand. Over his protests Secretary 
of Labor William B, Wilson insisted on fair hearings 
for the accused, By summer half had been released for 
want of evidence and in the end only some 600 aliens 
—including anarchist emma Goldman— were de¬ 
ported. Eager to rekindle public concern. Palmer 
warned of a planned nationwide uprising of radicals 
on May Day, 1920. When the day passed without in¬ 
cident, Palmer’s command of public esteem declined 
and he was no longer a serious presidential candidate. 
See Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.: The Age of Roosevelt: 
The Crisis ofthe Old Order, 1919-1933. 


PANAMA CANAL 

Links Atlantic and Pacific across Isthmus of 

Panama/ Longtime dream of Americans/ Begun 

under Theodore Roosevelt, 1903/ Completed, 

1914, at cost of more than $366 million/ Used by 

some 15,000 vessels annually 

From the time of the Spanish conquistadors, men 
had dreamed of linking the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans with a canal across Central America. Nic¬ 
aragua, the Isthmus of Daridn as well as the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec in Mexico were all considered as po¬ 
tential canal routes until speculation finally focused 
on the Panamanian isthmus. As early as 1826 a New 
York City businessman, Aaron Palmer, contracted to 
build a transisthmian canal, but was unable to raise 
adequate funds. President Andrew jackson also ex¬ 
plored the possibility of such a waterway, but negoti¬ 
ations with local authorities collapsed. 

In 1850 Britain and the United States signed the 
clayton-bulwer treaty, each nation pledging not 
to "obtain for itself any exclusive control” over an in- 
teroceanic canal, but U.S, canal promoters paid little 
attention. In that same year American interests began 
building a railroad across the Isthmus of Panama, 
with connecting ocean terminals at each end; the rail¬ 
road was completed in 1855, President ulysses s. 
GRANT privately urged a U.S.-built canal in 1869, and 
when a French company, headed by Vicomte Ferdi¬ 
nand de Lesseps (builder of the Suez Canal) actually 
began digging a canal across Panama in 1881, Presi¬ 
dent RUTHERFORD B, HAYES Openly avowed that “the 
policy of the country is a canal under American con¬ 
trol,” (The De Lesseps project ended in bankruptcy a 
decade later.) 

During the Spanish-American war, U.S. warships 
took 68 days to steam from San Francisco, through the 
Straits of Magellan, to join the Atlantic Fleet off 
Cuba—three times as long as the voyage would have 
taken had there been a transisthmus waterway. In 
view of this fact, such expansion-minded leaders as 

ALFRED THAYER MAHAN and THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

Strongly urged construction of a canal, America’s far- 
flung postwar interests, from the Caribbean to the Far 
East, required faster communications. British author¬ 
ities, realizing the U.S, would proceed whether or not 
they objected, agreed to abrogate the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty in exchange for a UiS. pledge to permit “free 
and open” use of the canal to ships of all nations, 

Authorized by Congress under the spooneR act of 
1902 to begin negotiating for a canal across the Isth¬ 
mus of Panama (then controlled by Colombia), Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt offered the French company that had 
bought out De Lesseps $40 million for its rights ,and 
property. The offer, however, carried the condition 
that Colombia would cede a strip of land across the 
canal route in return for a U.S. payment of $10 mil¬ 
lion. When Colombia balked, demanding $25 mil¬ 
lion, the French company, with U.S. encouragement, 
promoted a revolution to resolve the problem. A 


PANAMA CONGRESS 

group led by philippe jean bunau-varilla staged an 
insurrection against the Colombian government and 
took over Panama, while a U.S, cruiser prevented 
Colombian troops from reaching the isthmus. The 
U.S, promptly recognized the new Panamanian re¬ 
public; Bunau-Varilla was named minister to the U.S. 
and swiftly signed a treaty giving this nation sover¬ 
eignty over a 10-mile-wide strip for $ 10 million, and 
payment of $250,000 a year (subsequently increased). 

Then began what the enthusiastic Roosevelt her¬ 
alded as “the greatest task of its own kind that has ever 
been performed in the world at all”: three years of 
planning and seven nightmarish years of digging 
across a seemingly impassable expanse of fever-ridden 
swamps, rivers and jungles. In the painstaking re¬ 
moval of an estimated 78.1 million cubic yards of ' 
earth, more than 6000 lives were lost to landslides, ac¬ 
cidents and the ravages of yellow fever and malaria. 

The U.S, effort might well have failed had it not been 
for the support of the President, the ramrod discipline 
imposed by Col, george Washington goethals, the 
overall commander, and the successful antifever war 
waged by Dr, william c. gorgas. The vast enterprise 
caught the public imagination, luring awestricken 
sightseers to the site, and when the 42-mile canal 
was formally opened in August, 1914 (at a cost of 
$366,650,000), it was greeted with national jubilation. 

The canal’s two natural terminals are Limon Bay, 
an arm of the Caribbean Sea, and the Bay of Panama. 

These sea-level approaches are connected by a 32- 
mile elevated waterway. Three systems of locks per¬ 
mit the raising and lowering of ships. Locomotives, : 

known as "mules,” tow the big sliips through the ^ 

locks, but vessels pass through other parts of the canal ; 
under their own power. In the 1970s some 14,000 to 
15,000 vessels made the seven-hour journey through I 
the canal each year, producing about $ 100 million in 
revenue annually. 

Under international treaties (1903 and 1955), the | 
U.S. has sovereignty over the 647-square mile Canal i 
Zone, and guarantees Panama’s independence. The ( 
zone is administered by the Department of the Army || 
under a presidentially appointed governor, Growing i 
Panamanian nationalism exploded into anti-U.S, [ 

riots in the Canal Zone in 1963, and in 1967 the U,S, 
and Panama agreed in principle to new pacts under ( 

which the U.S. would relinquish sovereignty in the | 

Canal Zone, the two nations would share operation of | 
the canal, and the U.S, would be authorized to build | 
a new and larger canal. Panama declared these agree- i 
ments void in 1970, but negotiations continued. , ; 

PANAMA CONGRESS I 

Four American republics, including U.S,, ac¬ 
cepted invilatm to meet at Panama City, 1826, I 

to explore possibilities ofcooperation/First con- ; 

: Crete instance of Pan-Americanism \ 

The organization of American states, made up of ; 
21 republics of the Western Hemisphere, traces its be- ; 
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ginnings back to 1826 when Latin American soldier- 
statesman Sim6n , Bolivar invited delegates from six 
republics, including the United States, to meet in 
Panama City to investigate the possibility of mutual 
cooperation, Despite the bitter opposition of Jack- 
sonians, who feared foreign entanglements and hoped 
to frustrate President JOHN quincy adams, and of 
Southern Democrats, who feared slavery might be 
adversely discussed, the U.S, agreed to attend, The 
Panama Congress (June 22-July 15, 1826) accom¬ 
plished very little; Delegates from only four nations 
attended; the original U,S. delegate died en route and 
his replacement did not arrive until after adjourn¬ 
ment, Neither Bolivar’s dream of “perpetual union" 
against European interference nor a series of pro¬ 
jected annual congresses became a reality, but a 
precedent had been set for later pan-american 

CONFERENCES. 

See Samuel F. Bemis: John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy, 

PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCES 

Meetings of Western Hemisphere republics to 
formulate joint policies with regard to such mat¬ 
ters as mutual security and economic coopera¬ 
tion/ First such meeting convened at request of 
Simon Bolivar, 1826/ Ninth conference estab¬ 
lished Organization of American States, 1948/ 
10th congress condemned colonialism and Com¬ 
munist expansionism, 1954 

As early as 1815 South American patriot Simon Boli¬ 
var, then in exile in Jamaica, expressed the hope that 
he might someday arrange a “congress of representa¬ 
tives of the republics, kingdoms, and empires of 
America,,, to deal with the high interests of peace 
and war,” His hope first bore fruit in the panama 
CONGRESS of 1826, which was followed by Pan- 
American conferences in 1847,1856,1864, 1877 and 
1881, Although these meetings were important in that 
they established such principles as mutual hemi¬ 
sphere protection, only a few nations—the U,S, not 
among them—ever attended. It was not until 1889, 
when Secretary of State james g, blaine called the 
first International Conference of American States at 
Washington, D,C„ that all the Pan-American nations 
(the Dominican Republic excepted) sent delegates. 
This conference set up the International Bureau of 
American Republics, later called the pan-american 
union. Additional meetings were held between 1899 
and 1948 dealing with such matters as freedom of 
navigation, copyrights and patents, codification of in¬ 
ternational law, customs regulations and cultural re¬ 
lations, The conferences produced such treaties as the 
Declaration of Lima (1938), which reafllrmed the de¬ 
termination of hemispheric nations to defend them¬ 
selves against external aggression, and the Rio Treaty 
(1947), which expressed the principle that any attack 
upon one American nation would be construed as an 
attack upon all 


The Pan-American movement underwent further 
political evolution in 1948, when the ninth Interna¬ 
tional Conference of American States met at Bogottl, 
Colombia, and formed the organization of Ameri¬ 
can STATES (OAS). The OAS represented an advance 
over previous hemispheric political structures in its 
written constitution, which embodied such principles 
as nonintervention in the internal aflairs of member 
nations. The document called for regular meetings 
and created a permanent administrative body—the 
Pan-American Union—with headquarters at Wash¬ 
ington, D,C. The 1948 conference condemned totaii- 
tarian movements, pledged economic cooperation 
among the members and agreed that disputes be¬ 
tween nations should be settled by arbitration, The 
10th inter-American conference convened at Caracas, : 

Venezuela, in 1954. It put the OAS on record as op¬ 
posing both colonialism and Communist expansion- i 
ism, and simplified procedures for cultural exchanges. ^ 

PAN-AMERICAN UNION 

Founded, 1890/ Made general secretariat for \ 
Organization of American States, 1948/ Head- 
cjuartered in Washington, D. C, 

The idea of a hemispheric political organization re¬ 
flecting the mutual interests of the American republics 
stems from the year 1826, when Simdn Bolivar called 
on the nations of the hemisphere to send delegates to 
the panama congress. This first congress proved less 
than a succe.ss, and it was not until 1889, when. U.S. 
Secretary of State jame.s g, blaine convened the first 
of the modern pan-american conferences in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., that the concept of hemispheric political 
organization truly caught on, One of the major 
achievements of this first modern conference was the 
establishment, on April 14,1890, of the International 
Bureau of American Republics, whose name was 
changed to the Pan-American Union in 1910. The 
union, which became a symbol of inter-American co¬ 
operation, functioned as a permanent hemispheric 
executive agency, and as such called a series of inte^ ? 
American conferences in the first half of the 20th ^ 
century. The climax of these meetings was the forma- ^ 
tion of the organization of American states (OAS) ; 

in 1948. Since then, the Pan-American Union, with j 
headquarters in Washing ton, has served as the general i 

secretariat of the OAS. Its governing board is made up * 

of the: U.S, Secretary of State and the chiefs of mission 
in Washington of the Latin American republics, 

PANAY INCIDENT (1937) 

Japanese planes sank U,S. gunboat Panay in 
Yangtze River, Dec. 12, 1937/ U,S. accepted 
apology and reparations/ Incident may Ime ! 

persuaded Axis powers that America would not , i 
actively oppose aggression j' 

The Japanese invasion of China in 1937 evoked wide- , i 

spread American sy:mpathy for the Chinese, and ■ ’ 


President franklin d. roosevelt avoided invoking 
the Neutrality Act so that private shippers could con¬ 
tinue to supply the beleaguered victims of aggression. 
On Dec. 12,1937, Japanese aircraft strafed and sank 
the U.S. gunboat Panay and three oil supply vessels in 
the Yangtze River, killing three Americans and 
wounding thirty, Still profoundly isolationist and 
anxious to avoid overseas conflict, the U.S. demanded 
reparations, apologies and the promise that such an 
incident would not be repeated—but did not threaten 
retaliation, The Japanese claimed that the attack had 
been an accident and agreed to pay some ,$2 million 
in damages, The relatively mild U.S, reaction to the 
incident is believed by some historians to have helped 
convince militarist circles in Japan, Germany and 
Italy that America would not actively oppose aggres¬ 
sion in Asia or Europe, thus encouraging the Axis to 
embark upon the course of conquest that culminated 

in WORLD war II. 

PAPAL DEMARCATION LINE 

Granted New World to Spain, 1493/ Shifted 
westward by Spetnish-Portuguese treaty, 1494 

Immediately following columbus’ first voyage to 
America, Spanish-born Pope Alexander VI i.ssued a 
papal bull granting Spain all non-Christian lands west 
of a line running north and south through the Atlantic 
Ocean, 100 leagues (318 miles) west of the Azores, 
This Papal Demarcation Line, issued on May 4,1493, 
consigned the New World to Spain and recognized 
previous Portuguese claims to non-Christian lands 
east of the line, including Africa. The Portuguese re¬ 
fused to accept the line, arguing that they had already 
reached the coast of present-day Brazil. 

In 1494, in the Treaty of Tordesillas, Spain and Por¬ 
tugal agreed to move the line 370 leagues (1175 miles) 
west of the Cape Verde Islands, thereby granting Por¬ 
tugal the lands of Newfoundland and Brazil. Though 
the rest of Europe refused to recognize the legality of 
the line of demarcation, it was of significance in the 
colonial development of South America. 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America. 

PAPAL STATES, DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH 

U. S, consul sen t by President John Adams, 1797/ 
Congress ended appropriation for consul out of 
sympathy for Italian patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi, 
1867/ Personal envoys sent by President Roose¬ 
velt, 1939, and President Nixon, 1970 

Beginning in the 4th century a.d. the Popes of the 
Roman Catholic Church held temporal power over 
certain territories in central Italy, These were known 
as the Papal (or Church) States and during the Middle 
Ages they were both prosperous and vast, (Today, the 
Vatican City State in Rome is thesole survivor.) Diplo¬ 
matic relations between the U.S. and the Papal States 
began in 1797 When President JOHN adams dispatched 


to Rome the first U.S. consul to the Vatican city. 
Despite widespread anti-Catholicism in the U.S., re¬ 
lations were generally cordial until 1867, when Con¬ 
gress gave in to national public enthusiasm for Italian 
patriot Giuseppe Garibaldi, then leading an attack on 
the remnants of papal temporal power, and withdrew 
the financial support needed to maintain a consular 
post, thus severing diplomatic relations. Ties were re¬ 
vived in 1939 when President franklin d. roosevelt 
sent Myron Taylor as his personal envoy to the Vati¬ 
can, Although the U.S. still has no ambassador there, 
President richard m, nixon took another step toward 
the restoration of formal diplomatic relations in 1970, 
when he appointed henry cabot lodge ii as his 
personal envoy, 

PARCEL POST 

Initially blocked by express companies and rural 
merchants/ Enacted, 1912/ Aided rise of great 
mail-order houses and brought up-to-date manu¬ 
factured goods to rural areas/ Today main means 
of long-distance delivery 

Although rural free delivery began filling the 
mailboxes of America’s rural majority in 1896, only 
packages weighing less than four pounds were per¬ 
mitted, and postage rates for parcels were high. 
Larger packages were transported by powerful ex¬ 
press companies like American Express and wells, 
FARGO and company, which provided uneven service 
at sometimes exorbitant rates—and then only to 
profitable densely populated areas. Futhermore, ex¬ 
press service halted at the railroad station. Farm cus¬ 
tomers often had to drive for hours to get their parcels, 
With the advent of daily visits by the RFD mailman, 
farmers began to call for a similar national system for 
large parcels. 

Such a system became a favorite cause of farm 
groups like the national grange and was cham¬ 
pioned by former Postmaster Gen, John wana- 
maker, However, parcel post was fervently opposed 
by express companies, big-city merchants and , the 
thousands of small-town retailers, all of whom 
feared that parcel post would compete with their 
businesses. The opposition found powerful allies in 
such congressional conservatives as thomas collier 
PLATT (himself head of an express company), and year 
after year parcel post was either shelved or voted 
down. Not until 1912, as the tide of Progressivism rose 
(see PROGRESSIVE era), was legislation finally passed, 
with deliveries beginning the following year, Parcel 
post helped make possible the spectacular growth of 
such great mail-order houses as Sears, Roebuck and 
Co. and Montgomery Ward (see richard warren 
SEARS and aaron Montgomery ward), and for the 
first time brought farmers the same manufactured 
goods long taken for granted by urban dwellers. To¬ 
day parcel post service, including air parcel post, is 
the primary means of long-distance package delivery 
between cities as well as to rural areas. 
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PARDON AND AMNESTY 

Power to pardon rebels, draft evaders, criminals 
and others granted President by Constitution/ 
Whiskey Rebellion participants given amnesty by 
George Washington/ Gerald Ford pardoned 
Richard Nixon for any crimes he may have com¬ 
mitted while President 

Empowered to issue pardons by Article II, Section 2, 
of the u.s. CONSTITUTION, President GEORGE Wash¬ 
ington set a broad precedent when he offered a 
blanket pardon, or amnesty, to all those who had 
taken part in the whiskey rebellion and were will¬ 
ing to swear future allegiance. Fifteen subsequent 
Presidents have followed suit, offering some sort of 
amnesty to special groups of dissenters, These actions 
have ranged from james madison’s reluctant 1815 
pardon of all of jean lafitte’s pirates who could 
prove they had fought alongside Andrew jackson at 
the Battle of New Orleans, to the post-civiL war 
plans of Presidents abraham Lincoln and Andrew 
JOHNSON to offer amnesty to all Confederates— 
excepting high-ranking officers and civil officials— 
who swore oaths of future loyalty to the Union. 

General postwar amnesties have never been issued, 
even when the number of offenders has been 
large— 200,000 world war i draft evaders; almost 
350,000 during world war ii. The issue flared anew 
as direct U.S, involvement in the Vietnam war was 
ending, Advocates of amnesty argued that the war had 
been both immoral and bitterly divisive and that 
therefore both justice and the national intere,st re¬ 
quired forgiveness. Opponents declared that amnesty 
would be a betrayal of those who had served without 
complaint. In 1974 President gerald r. ford offered 
limited amnesty to approximately 28,500 Vietnam 
War draft evaders and military deserters in return for 
alternate service of up to two years in community 
work and reaffirmation of their U.S. allegiance. 

The President also has the authority to pardon or 
commute the sentence of convicted criminals. One 
significant use of such power came in 1921 when 
President warren g. harding pardoned Socialist 
leader eugene v. debs, who had been imprisoned for 
opposing American participation in World War I. 
Another, and unique, example of the President’s par¬ 
doning power was President Ford’s full pardon, 
granted Sept. 8 , 1974, to ex-President richard m. 
NIXON for all Federal offenses that Nixon may have 
committed while serving as President, 

PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

Evolved from National Congress of Mothers, 
founded 1897/ PTA’spromote child welfare and 
cooperation between home and school/ National 
membership in 1970s, approx, 10 million 

To help mothers provide maximum advantages for 
their children, Alice McLellan Birney and Phoebe 
Apperson Hearst organized the National Congress of 


Mothers in 1897 at Washington, D.C, Their followers, 
however, saw the advantages of bringing falhens and 
teachers into the movement, and in 1924, to reflect the 
organization’s broadened membership, its name was 
changed to the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the umbrella organization for local Parent- 
Teacher Associations (PTA), In the 1970s there were 
some 10 million PTA members in all 50 states and the 
District of Columbia, They worked to promote the 
welfare of children, raise the standards of home life, 
promote adequate legislation for the care and protec¬ 
tion of children, promote cooperation between home 
and school and help educators and the public work 
together for the benefit of the students. 

PARIS, PEACE Of {1783) 

Treaty between U.S. and Britain, signed at Paris, 

Sept. 3,1783/ Officially ended American Revo¬ 
lution and guaranteed U, S. independence 

Hailed by john adams as “one of the most important 
political events that ever happened on this globe," the 
Peace of Paris was .signed on Sept, 3,1783, by Adams 
and two other negotiators for the United States— 
BENJAMIN franklin and JOHN JAY-and by British 
plenipotentiary David Hartley, The treaty, ending the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR (1775-83), represented the cul¬ 
mination of over a year of tough, intense negotiations 
by the Americans. "There is but one way to negotiate 
with Englishmen,” wrote Adams, “that is, clearly and 
decidedly ,., The pride and vanity of that nation is 
a disease, it is a delirium.” 

The treaty proclaimed that “His Britannic Majesty 
acknowledges the said United States.,. to be Tree, 
sovereign and Independent States... and,, ..relin¬ 
quishes all Claims to the Government, Propriety & 
Tenitorial Rights of the same & every Part thereof." 
The treaty also halted hostilities. It fixed the border 
between the U.S, and Canada and specified the west¬ 
ern boundary of the U.S, at the Mississippi river. It 
guaranteed American, fishing rights in Canadian 
coastal waters and free navigation on the Mississippi 
River and pledged that both British and American 
creditors could collect prewar debts. The U.S. prom¬ 
ised that Congress would “earnestly recommend” the 
restoration of property confiscated from torie.s who 
had remained loyal to the Crown, and Britain pledged 
to withdraw its forces with “all convenient speed.” 
America’s allies fared less well, France received noth¬ 
ing for her efforts in the Colonial struggle, and while 
Spain was given Florida, she had to abandon her 
claims to Gibraltar in exchange. 

Neither side fully lived up to the treaty’s terms. 
Boundary disputes flared for decades, while Britain 
retained fur-trading outposts in the Old Northwesi 
(see northwest territory) for a dozen years. U.S, 
courts generally refused to hear, cases regarding pre¬ 
war debts owed to the British, and many states turned 
deaf ears to pleas for the restoration of Tory estates. 
See Richard B. Morris; The Peacemakers, 


PARIS, TREATY OF (1763) 

Agreement among France, Spain and Great 
Britain ending the Seven Years’ War in Europe 
and French and Indian War in America/ Terffi- 
nated France’s role as a major American colonial 
power 

Meeting at Paris in 1763, representatives of Great 
Britain, France and Spain-the belligerent powers of 
the Seven Years’ War—signed a treaty that pro¬ 
foundly altered American Colonial history, “Half the 
continent," as historian francis parkman wrote, 

,, changed hands at the stroke of a pen,” The 
french and INDIAN WAR (the New World phase of 
the Seven Years’ War) had ended in a British triumph, 
with all of French Canada passing into British hands, 
Britain obtained Spanish Florida and all the French 
territory east of the Mississippi river, while Spain, 
having already acquired Louisiana from France in 
preliminary negotiations the year before, now took 
over all French territory west of the Mississippi River 
plus NEW ORLEANS. 

In the British Colonies in America, the treaty was 
greeted with jubilation. French power on the conti¬ 
nent had been broken, and former Gov. thomas 
POWNALL of Massachusetts probably gauged accu¬ 
rately the sentiment of most Americans when he 
wrote that now “nothing can eradicate from [the 
Colonists’] hearts their natural, almost mechanical 
affection to Great Britain.” But the effects of the long 
war caused Britain to stiffen its previously flexible 
Colonial policy, and in little more than a decade the 
Colonists would wage war for their independence. 
(See proclamation of 1763 ; stamp act congress.) 

PARIS, TREATY OF (1898) 

Ended Spanish-American War/ Gave Cuba in¬ 
dependence and placed Puerto Rico, Guam and 
the Philippines under U.S. control/ Ratification, 
after much controversy, brought U.S. into ranks 
of imperialist powers 

The Treaty of Paris (1898), which ended the spanish- 
americ AN WAR and established an American overseas 
empire, was among the most hotly debated state doc¬ 
uments in U.S. history. After two months of negotia¬ 
tions, battered Spain had agreed to abandon its claim 
to Cuba and to cede Puerto rico, Guam and the 
PHILIPPINE islands to the u.s. in return for a pay¬ 
ment of $20 million, The controversy over the treaty 
centered largely on the acquisition of the Philippines. 
The treaty’s opponents ranged from such anti-impe¬ 
rialists as Sen. George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, who 
felt the annexation of foreign lands was un-American, 
to such racists as benjamin tillman, who simply 
wanted no more nonwhite Americans. Among the 
imperialists were those who, like President william 
MCKINLEY, hoped to “Uplift” the people of the Philip¬ 
pines and improve their lot; others sought commercial 
and strategic advantages for the U.S, in the Far East. 


The treaty might have been defeated had not Dem¬ 
ocratic leader william jennings bryan urged its rati¬ 
fication at the last moment, believing that once the 
Philippines were taken from Spain, the U.S. could ar¬ 
range to set them free. On Feb, 6,1899, the treaty was 
ratified by a two-thirds majority in the Senate, with 
just one vote to spare, and America joined Britain, 
France, Germany and other European nations as an 
imperial power. 

See Whiteiaw Reid: Making Peace with Spain: The 
Diary of Whiteiaw Reid, September-December, 
1898. 

PARITY PAYMENTS {see Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration) 

pm, Robert Ezra {1864M944) 

Sociologist/ Authority on race and social 

change/ On faculty of U, of Chicago, 1914-33 

A pioneering sociologist whose writings on race and 
society influenced an entire generation of scholars, 
Robert E. Park was born in Luzerne County, Pa,, in 
1864. He graduated, from the University of Michigan 
in 1887, and after 10 years as a newspaperman, stud¬ 
ied social behavior at Harvard and at Heidelberg, 
Germany, From 1905 to 1914 Park, a white man, 
studied black society as booker t. Washington’s as¬ 
sistant at Tuskegee Institute, then joined the sociology 
department at the University of Chicago (1914-33). 
There he supervised studies of slum life and devel¬ 
oped his influential theory of “human ecology”~the 
system by which, he believed, groups adapt to change. 

In such widely read works as The City (1925), and 
—with E. W. burgess—Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology {1911), Park argued that collective human 
behavior proceeded through predictable cycles 
-from competition through conflict and accommo¬ 
dation to assimilation, Because he believed racial an¬ 
tagonism an inevitable stage on this continuum, such 
younger scholars as gunnar myrdal later accused 
him of fatalism. Park conducted research at Fisk Uni¬ 
versity from 1936 until his death in 1944. 

Pmm,Alm Brooks {1852-1926) : 

Jurist/ Unsuccessful Democratic presidential 

candidate, 1904/ Lost , election to Republican 

Theodore Roosevelt 

A distinguished jurist and respected Democratic Party 
leader for half a century, Alton B, Parker proved a 
dignified but soporific presidential candidate in 1904, 
Bom at Cortland, N.Y,, in 1852, he served successfully 
as surrogate judge, state supreme court justice, ap¬ 
peals court justice and finally, chief judge of the New 
York court of appeals, earning a reputation for solid, 
generally conservative opinions, though he was lib¬ 
eral in cases involving the rights of labor unions, With 
its coffers dangerously depleted after two defeats with 
:the.reformeT william JENNINGS bryan as its candi- 
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date, and faced with a strong, popular progressive 
Republican incumbent, Theodore roosevelt, the 
Democratic Party turned to the quiet, cautious Parker 
in 1904 in hopes of luring votes and big business sup¬ 
port from the GOP. 

Republicans stood firm, however, and Parker’s 
candidacy was aided neither by the choice of octoge¬ 
narian Henry G. Davis of West Virginia as his running 
mate nor by his own determined defense of the GOLD 
STANDARD— which notably dampened the enthusiasm 
of FREE SILVER Democrats, After suffering a crushing 
defeat, Parker returned to private practice, represent¬ 
ing the American Federation of Labor and its pres¬ 
ident SAMUEL GOMPERS. Parker died in 1926, 

VAMM, Ely Samuel (1828-1895) 

Seneca sachem, Union officer, public official/ 

First Indian Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 

1869-71 

Born on the Seneca Indian reservation in Genesee 
County, N,Y., in 1828, Ely Parker was educated in 
local mission schools and as a young man went to 
Washington, D.C„ to lobby for the claims of his peo¬ 
ple. He became the sachem Donehogawa, “Keeper of 
the Western Door of the Long House of the Iroquois,” 
and helped lewis henry Morgan research The 
League of the Iroquois (1851), the earliest firsthand 
anthropological treatise on an Indian people. 

After studying law, Parker was refused entrance to 
the bar because he was not a citizen, Undaunted, he 
became a successful engineer and met ulysses s. 
GRANT while working in Galena, III, in 1857. When 
the civil war began, Parker was denied a commis¬ 
sion by New York State on racial grounds but later 
served as an officer of Army engineers in Tennessee, 
In 1864 his old friend General Grant appointed 
Parker his military secretary with the rank of lieuten¬ 
ant colonel. At appomattox court house he wrote 
out the Southern surrender terms in his elegant hand. 

In 1869 Grant, then President, appointed Parker 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, the first native 
American to hold that post. His efforts to deal fairly 
with all the tribes and his tolerance of native religions 
made him bitter enemies among the politicians and 
contractors who formed the notorious “Indian Ring” 
as well as among Christian missionaries who consid¬ 
ered him "but a remove from barbarism.” His foes 
joined forces to drive him from office in 1871. He later 
made and lost a fortune on Wall Street and served as 
a New York City police official, Parker died at Fair- 
field, Conn., in 1895, 

See Dee Brown; Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee, 

fARMR, Francis Wayland (1837-1902) 

Pioneer of progressive education/Director, U, of 

Chicago School of Education, 1901-02 

One of the fathers of progressive education, Francis 
W. Parker helped focus U.S. elementary education on 


student needs rather than rote learning, Born at Bed¬ 
ford, N.H., in 1837, he became a teacher at 16 and, 
after serving in the Union Array during the civil war, 
studied the innovative kindergarten movement in 
Gerniany before becoming superintendent of the 
Quincy, Mass,, public schools in 1875, From 1880 to 
1883 he was a supervisor in the Boston system. In 
these positions he experimented successfully with new 
teaching methods, introduced science and geography 
to the curriculum, relaxed disciplinary rules and al¬ 
lowed teachers a larger role in running the schools. 
But his ideas were bitterly resented by more orthodox 
educators, and his tenure as principal of the Cook 
County, III, Normal School (1883-99) was marked by 
fierce controversy. A friend and admirer of educators 
JOHN DEWEY and william RAINEY HARPER,. Parker 
was appointed director of the University of Chicago 
School of Education in 1901. He died in Chicago the 
following year. 

?AMM, Horatio William (1862-1919) 

Composer, educator/ Remembered for operas 

Mona, 1911, and Fairyland, 1915 

America’s first internationally acclaimed composer of 
choral music, Horatio W. Parker began composing at 
14 (once setting 50 poems to music in just two days). 
Born near Auburndale, Ma.ss., in 1863, he studied 
organ and composition in Boston and Munich, and in 
New York City with composer antondvoUAk. Public 
enthusiasm for his first oratorio, Bora Bovissima 
(1893), won him his two most important posts: as or¬ 
ganist and choral director for Boston’s prestigious 
Trinity Church, and as professor of music at Yale 
(where he became dean of the School of Music in 
1904). A tireless composer, Parker is best remembered 
for his operas—notably Mona (1911) and Fairyland 
(1915)—as well as for organ and orchestral pieces. He 
died at Cedarhurst, Long Island, in 1919. 

fAMU, Isaac (1768-1820) 

Jurist, educator/Instrumental in founding Har¬ 
vard Law School, 1817 

Said by his eminent contemporary,; Justice Joseph 
STORY, to have “breathed into our common law an 
energy suited to the wants... of the age,”. Boston- 
bom (1768) jurist Isaac Parker was a successful lawyer 
and a Federalist congressman from Massachusetts 
(1797-99) before his appointment as justice of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court in 1806, Eight 
years later he was elevated to chief justice, a post he 
held for the rest of his life, In 1816 he was appointed 
professor of law at harvard, his alma mater, and for¬ 
mulated a plan for the establishment of a law school 
at Harvard, which was adopted the following year. He 
also served as an overseer, of the school and a trustee 
of Maine’s Bowdoin College, and as president of the 
Massachusetts constitutional convention in 1820, 
Parker died in Massachusetts in 1830, . 


?kMM, Theodore (1810-1860) 

Transcendentalist clergyman, social reformer/ 

Active in abolitionist cause 

A tall, ungainly minister with a spellbinding preach- 
ingstyle, Massachusetts-born (1810)Theodore Parker 
was known to his admirers as “the keeper of the pub¬ 
lic conscience,” Trained at Harvard Divinity School, 
Parker early identified himself with ralph waldo 
EMERSON and the radical transcendentalist wing of 
the UNITARIAN Church, Ostracized by even the liberal 
Boston community of Unitarian ministers for re¬ 
nouncing religious dogma and supernatural revela¬ 
tion, he was installed by a group of his followers in 
1846 as minister of a new church dedicated to working 
for humanitari an causes. An ardent abolitionist and 
a "conductor” on the underground railroad that 
helped runaway slaves to freedom, he led several dra¬ 
matic rescues of fugitive slaves. During the 1850s he 
became one of the nation’s most influential reformers, 
tirelessly campaigning for public education, orga¬ 
nized labor, women’s rights and international peace. 
Parker died at Florence, Italy, in 1860. 

PARKMA^, Francis (1822-1892) 

Historian/ Wrote eight-volume France and En¬ 
gland in North America, 1851-92 

Francis Parkman’s sweeping eight-volume narrative, 
France and England in North America (1851-92), re¬ 
mains a milestone of American history, made even 
more remarkable because of the handicaps under 
which the writer labored. Born to wealth and emi¬ 
nence in Boston in.l823, Parkraan first conceived of 
his great “history of the .American forest” while he 
was a student at Harvard, and after completing law 
.school in 1846 he traveled west to study Indians first¬ 
hand. The journey provided enough vivid details to 
fill his first (and best-selling) book. The California and 
Oregon Tra'/(1849), but apparently ruined his always 
frail health. He was plagued thereafter by a nervous 
disorder that dimmed his eyesight and gave him crip¬ 
pling headaches. But like his great contemporary, the 
nearly blind historian william h, prescott, he did 
not allow his handicaps to deter him, working in a 
darkened study and laboriously scrawling lines 
(sometimes only six a day) while an assistant read 
aloud to him, Parkmaii’s direct style, free from rhet¬ 
oric and philosophizing, helped make him one of the 
greatest of American historians, He died at Jamaica 
Plain, Mass,, in 1893. 

PAR LEY, Peter (Samuel Griswold Goodrich) 
(1792-1860) 

Publisher, editor, author/ His moralistic chil- 

dreifs books, beginning with The Tales of Peter 

Parley about America, 1827, read by millions 

Deprived of an education above the elementary 
school level because his Congregationalist minister 


father could not afford to pay his expenses. Connecti¬ 
cut-born (1793) Samuel Griswold Goodrich went on 
to become one of the most prominent and successful 
child'ren’.s book authors of his day. At age 15 he left 
his parents’home to take a job as merchant’s .clerk, 
and at 22 began a publishing business in Hartford. 
After marrying a Boston woman he moved: to that city 
and in 1827 launched the yearbook The Token (1827- 
42), in which he published such writers as Nathaniel 

HAWTHORNE, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and HENRY 
WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW, The Same year he pub¬ 
lished the first of his famous children’s books, written 
by him under the pseudonym Peter Parley—f/ie Tales 
of Peter Parley about America. 

In all, Goodrich published more than 100. books 
under the Parley name. In each of them, an indulgent 
old man is depicted moralizing, through entertaining 
tales, to an audience of inquisitive children. By his 
own count, Goodrich had . already sold some seven 
million copies of the Parley books by the year 1856, 
He died in 1860. 

PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 

Church-operated schools/ Church schools have 
existed since Colonial times/ Roman Catholic 
Church has maintained largest such school sys¬ 
tem .since inid-19th century/Is.sue ofgovernment 
aid to parochial schools involves doctrine of sep¬ 
aration of church 'and state 

In the Colonial period most American schools and 
colleges were church-run institutions, founded for the 
purposes of perpetuating the faith among the laity 
and training ministers. But following the revolu¬ 
tionary war the young nation found itself faced with 
a diverse number of denominations, each of which 
enjoyed the status, to one degree or anotherj of the 
predominant religion within its particular region: For 
example, in New England, the congregationalists; 
in New York, the Anglicans (see episcopal church, 
PROTESTANT); . in Pennsylvania, the Quakers and 
others; in Maryland, the roman catholic church. 
Therefore, partly out of practical politics, as well as 
from conviction, .the Founding Fathers eschewed the 
ideaof any one establishedxeligion and ultimately the 
nation witnessed the rise of the public schools, sup¬ 
ported by the. taxpayer, and free of church influence. 
Nonetheless, parish schools were .permitted to 
function, and numerous Christian denominations, as 
well as the Jewish religion, operated parochial schools 
from early times. As the 19tii century progressed, the 
Roman Catholic parochial, schools, under the men¬ 
torship of such prominent prelates as john Joseph 
hughes and john Ireland, became the largest 
church-run system in the nation, The issue of whether 
a Catholic parent should be required to pay taxes in 
support of public schools was ultimately resolved 
when Ireland yielded to the political reality that no 
compromise could save Catholic parents from paying 
a “double school tax,”', 
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In the mid' 1970s, parochial school systems received 
taxpayers’ support only in such indirect forms as pay¬ 
ment for school bus transportation, textbooks and 
school lunch subsidies. In making an argument for 
increased government .aid to parochial education, 
Catholic spokesmen have pointed out that the mil¬ 
lions of children who attend parochial schools would 
represent an enormous financial burden to the tax¬ 
payer if shunted into the public schools. However, 
opponents of state and Federal aid to parochial 
schools continued to argue successfully in the courts 
that direct government financial support of parochial 
schools would violate the doctrine of the separation of 
church and state as enunciated in the First Amend- 
Irient (See CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.) 

In the 1970s Jewish congregations and Protestant 
denominations, ranging from Anglican through 
Quaker, continued to maintain church'rim schools, 
but the nation’s largest parochial school system re¬ 
mained that of the Roman Catholic Church. In recent 
years the Catholic system has shrunken dramatically, 
largely as the result of increased costs and a general 
drift in the populace away from religious education. 
Yet in the mid-1970s more than 2.8 million pupils 
were enrolled in over 8800 Roman Catholic elemen¬ 
tary schools and more than 900,000 students in some 
1750 Catholic high schools. 

FARRINGTON, Vernon Louis {1871-1929) 

Teacher, literary historian/ Won 1928 Pulitzer 

Prize for Main Currents in American Thought 

A Westerner who felt constricted both by the geogra¬ 
phy and the smug intellectual attitudes of the East 
when he had come as a student, Illinois-born (1871) 
literary historian Vernon L. Farrington graduated 
from Harvard in 1893. He quickly moved west to 
begin his notable teaching career, first in the Midwest 
and later (from 1908 until his death in 1929) at the 
University of Washington. A popular and innovative 
teacher, he was little known outside the University of 
Washington until tlie 1927 publication of the first two 
volumes of his masterwork, Main Currents in AmerT 
can Thought; An Interpretation of American Literature 
from the Beginning to 1920, This work-'-less a history 
of American literature per se than a history of the rise 
of democratic idealism, Which Farrington saw as the 
most significant current in American thought—was 
almost immediately proclaimed a classic and won the 
1928 Pulitzer Prize in history. A third volume, The 
Bepnnings of Critical Realism in America, Idi m- 
finished at Farrington’s death in 1929, was published 
the following year. -. 

Pmomjheophilus (1750-1818) 

Legal scholar/ Chief justice, of Massachusetts 

Supreme Judicial Court, 1806-13, , 

The state constitution proposed by the Massachu¬ 
setts legislature in 1778 deeply troubled Theophilus 


Parsons. The young. Harvard-trained lawyer objecled 
to the document’s lack of “A bill of rights clearly 
ascertaining and defining the rights of conscience, and 
security of person and property....” Parsons joined 
other members of the so-called essex junto in de¬ 
feating the proposed constitution and, allying himself 
with JOHN ADAMS, he helped write a new document, 
approvedin 1780, which served as a modelatthe 1787 
Federal constitutional convention. Appointed 
chief justice of his state’s Supreme Judicial Court in 
1806, Parsons reorganized the chaotic Massachusetts 
courts and shaped a new body of law, drawing upon 
English precedent, Colonial usage and the practical 
needs of trade and commerce. He died in 1813, 

See David H. Fischer: The Revolution of American 
Conservatism. 

PARSON’S CAUSE 

Virginia issue involving BritaiiVs right to inter- 

fere in Colonial legal matters, 1763 

After many decades of paying Anglican clergymen in 
tobacco, which they then sold on the open market, the 
Virginia House of Burgesses in 1755, and again in 
1758, passed a statute allowing the Colony to pay cash 
wages in years of short crops and high tobacco prices. 
Clergymen, who stood to lose substantial income, ap¬ 
pealed to London, which disallowed the new laws 
(1759). In 1763, in a case that became known as the 
Parson’s Cause, the Rev. James Maury broughtsuil in 
Hanover County to recover the difference between 
the cash he had been paid and the amounthis normal 
tobacco allotment would have brought him in the 
marketplace. Opposing the.minister’s suit was an ob¬ 
scure attorney, Patrick henry, who, in the course of 
the proceedings, excoriated the clergy as parasites and 
daringly declared that the king, by overtumiag a law 
beneficial to the Colonists, had surrendered “all right 
to his subjects’ obedience,” Although Maury techni¬ 
cally won his case, he received only a single penny in 
damages, an msultingly small award that was an ear¬ 
nest of rising Colonial resentment of British interfer¬ 
ence with local affairs. 

See Richard Morton: Colonial Virginia, 

Vmon, James {1822-1891) 

Author/ Wrote biographies of eminent Amri- 

cans, including Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 

Jefferson and Andrew Jacton 

Skilled at simplifying and condensing ma.sses of ma¬ 
terial and making his subjects come alive on ihc 
printed page, British-born (1822), American-raised 
James Parton became one of the most widely read 
writers of his day. A schoolteacher and magazine edi¬ 
tor before he began writing biography, he published 
his first such work, a biography of editor Horace 
GREELEY, in 1854; the book was an immediate success, 
selling more than 30,000 copies. Refreshingly un- 
pompous in an age of reverential biographies, (he 


Greeley study set the style for his later works, which 
included best-selling biographies of aaron burr, 
ANDREW JACKSON, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, JOHN JACOB 
ASTOR and thomas jefferson. Parton also wrote 
more than 20 other books, ranging from a life of Vol¬ 
taire to treatises on the evils of tobacco and drink. He 
died in 1891, 

PASTORIUS, Francis Daniel {1651-c. 1720) 

Came to America to found settlementfor German 
Quakers, 1683/ Laid out community of Ger¬ 
mantown, Pa./One of first to denounce slavery, 
1688 

A wealthy, learned German burgher, Francis Daniel 
Pastorius seemed an unlikely pioneer. But when a 
group of QUAKERS from Frankfurt asked him to be 
their agent in establishing a settlement in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where they might escape religious persecution, 
Pastorius agreed. In 1683 the young lawyer and 
scholar (born in 1651) arrived at Philadelphia. He 
soon purchased some 15,000 acres from william 
PENN and laid out the town of Germantown. He be¬ 
came the town’s leading citizen, A man of deep reli¬ 
gious faith, Pastorius, in 1688, joined with three 
friends in signing a protest against the “trafflek in 
mens-body,” the first formal denunciation of slavery 
in the English Colonies, He died at Germantown dur¬ 
ing the winter of 1719-20, 

PATENT MEDICINE 

Legally, any medicine protected by patent laws; 
popularly, elixirs advertised as curing broad 
range of ailments/ Major U.S. industry in 19th 
century/ Regulated by Pure Food and Drug Act, 
1906 

In 1630 one Nicholas Knopp was either fined or 
flogged in Massachusetts Bay Colony for having sold 
"att a very deare rate” a bottled “water of no worth or 
value,” which he claimed cured scurvy, This was the 
first known conviction in America for medicinal fraud 
and over the next two and a half centuries similar 
convictions were few indeed, During the Colonial pe¬ 
ri od most packaged remedies (eventually to be known 
as patent medicines) came from Britain, such “cure- 
alls” as "Daily’s Elixir Salutis” and "Turlington’s 
Balsam” being especially popular in the New World, 
Beginning in the 1780s ingenious Yankee entrepre¬ 
neurs came into their own, concocting pleasant tasting 
nostrums advertised as' curing virtually every ill 
known to man, from tuberculosis, cancer and heart 
disease to baldness and unhappiness. By the end of 
(he 19th century patent medicine peddlers were earn¬ 
ing at least $75 million a year. Considering the primi¬ 
tive state of professional medical care during most of 
the century, it was an open question which was more 
dangerous—a dose of a patent medicine, often liber¬ 
ally laced with alcohol or opiatesi or a trip to a physi¬ 
cian, with his bleedingand mercury treatments. ‘ 


Throughout the 19th centuiy patent medicine ad¬ 
vertising was both clamorous and constant. Gaudy 
billboards loomed everywhere for one elixir or an¬ 
other; traveling medicine shows worked small town 
squares; newspaper columns were crammed with ex¬ 
travagant claims, among them one by a bottler of the 
1860s who boasted that his mixture was responsible 
for growing abraham Lincoln’s beard. Although 
physicians campaigned against worthless remedies for 
decades, Government took no action until after a 1905 
investigation by the American medical association 
and the publication of a hard-hitting series of maga¬ 
zine articles, “The Great American Fraud,” which 
appeared the same year in Collier’s. Written by Sam¬ 
uel Hopkins Adams (see muckrakers), the articles 
exposed many of the medicines as frauds, and some 
of them as agents of narcotics and alcohol addiction. 
Partly in response to the clamor raised by the series, 
and tiy the writings of chemist Harvey M. Wiley, 
Congress, in 1906, passed the pure food and drug 
ACT, a measure that was greatly strengthened during 
the NEW deal with the passage of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, requiring the labeling of ingre¬ 
dients. Nonetheless, large segments of the public re¬ 
main susceptible to patent medicine pitchmen, and an 
estimated $1 billion annually is reaped from the sale 
of worthless nostrums. 

PATENT OFFICE 

George Washington signed first U.S. patent bill, 
1790/Patent registration office organized as a 
bureau within Department of State, 1802/ Mod¬ 
ern patent procedures first set forth by Patent Act 
of1836/ Transferred to Department of Interior, 
1849/Patent office became part of Department of 
Commerce, 1925 

The first patent on the American continent was 
granted in 1641 by the Massachusetts General Court 
to Samuel Winslow for a' novel method of making 
salt. At the time, and for the rest of the Colonial pe¬ 
riod, there were no general laws regarding patents; 
the granting of patents remained in the hands of the 
individual Colonies. At the constitutional con¬ 
vention in 1787, JAMES MADISON and Charles Pinck¬ 
ney, urged that Congress be given the power to issue 
patents, and in Article I, Section ^ of the u.s, 
CONSTITUTION, Congress was empowered “to pro¬ 
mote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by secur¬ 
ing for limited. Times to Authors and Inventors the 
exclusive Right to their respective Writings and Dis¬ 
coveries.” Congress was not long in acting, 

In 1790 GEORGE WASHINGTON signed the first pat¬ 
ent bill, which recognized the inventor’s right to profit 
from his invention and created a commission author¬ 
ized to issue patents. As abraham Lincoln (himself 
the owner of a patent for a device to float stranded 
ships) later wrote, for the first time in history “the 
Patent System added the fuel of interest to the fire of 
genius.” In 1793 another act made the issuance of 
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patents a function of the State Department and 
au thorized it to grant patents to anyone who made an 
application; the courts could later void the patent if 
the patent holder was unable to prove that he had 
invented a “useful art, machine, manufacture, or com¬ 
position of matter or any new and useful improve¬ 
ment thereof” In 1802 Secretary of State Madison 
ihade the Patent Office a separate bureau when he 
appointed william thornton Superintendent of 
Patents. 

In 1836 Senator John Ruggles of Maine, himself an 
inventor, completed a Senate committee study of the 
Patent Office and pointed out that patents were issued 
“on every application” and that, consequently, many 
were “worthless and void.” Largely on his findings, 
Congress passed the Patent Act of 1836 completely 
reorganizing the office and laying the foundations of 
the modern'U.S. patent system. Thereafter, patent 
applicatibns had to meet requirements of novelty and 
usefulness; applicants were required to file specifica¬ 
tions^'drawings and models of their inventions, and 
were altowed to appeal unfavorable decisions. The 
1836 act also created the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, under the Secretary of State. The same year 
the building housing the Patent Office in Washington 
was ravaged by a fire that destroyed some 500 models, 
drawings and all records of applications and grants. 

In 1849 the Patent Office was transferred to the new 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, and in 1861 the term 
of patents was extended from 14 to 17 years, By 1870 
the office was given jurisdiction over regulation of 
trademarks. Jn the 1880s U.S. patent holders were 
provided protection outside the U.S, when the United 
States joined the International Convention for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, the multinational 
agreement assuring the citizens of any signatory na¬ 
tion the. same rights within other participating nations 
as the citizens of those nations enjoy, President Cal¬ 
vin COOLIDGE transferred the Patent Office to the de¬ 
partment OF commerce in 1925, By the mid-1970s 
some 4.5 million patents had been issued by the Pat¬ 
ent Office. 

PATERSON, mV/mm (7 74i-iW) 

Opposedstrong central Government at Constitu- 

tional (Convention, 1787/ Supreme Courtjustice, 
\'l793-im ' 

As a delegate from New Jersey to the constitu¬ 
tional CONVENTION of? 1787, William' Patersou 
proved to be an able and eloquent, champion of the 
smaller states. The auOior of the “New Jersey Plan,” 
he opposed the creation of a strong Federal Govern¬ 
ment and proposed that'all states be represented 
equally in the Federal legislature, regardless of their 
population. A compromise was eventually reached 
with delegates from the larger states in the creation of 
a bicameral Federal legislature consisting of a Senate 
in which; all states are , represented equally and a 
House of Representative in which state population 


dictates apportionment, Born in Ireland in 1745, Pat¬ 
erson was brought to America when he was an infant. 
He was graduated from the College of New Jersey 
(now PRINCETON) in 1763 and was soon a prominent 
lawyer in New Jersey, becoming the state’s attorney 
general during the revolutionary war. Later he 
served in the U.S, Senate (1789-90), where he helped 
draft the judiciary act of 1789. Paterson was gover¬ 
nor of New Jersey, 1790-93 and was then appointed 
a justice of the u.s, supreme court, serving on the 
high bench from 1793 until his death in 1806. 

See Gertrude S, Wood: William Paterson of New Jer¬ 
sey, 1745-1806. 

PATERSON PLAN Paterson, William) 
PATRONAGE 

Practice of rewarding party workers andpolitical 
supporters through appointments to goveimeiu 
positions/ Excesses of Spoils System curbed by 
civil service reforms, 1883/ Patronage remains 
integral feature of American political system 

The practice of rewarding political friends with gov¬ 
ernment posts is as old as the American political sys¬ 
tem. Begun during President george Washington’s 
first Administration—which filled such positions as 
customs collector with former continental army 
cronies of the President—the practice became ever 
more political in nature, By the Administration of 
ANDREW JACKSON, even such lowly posts within the 
governmental apparatus as cleaning woman and jani¬ 
tor were awarded on the basis of political affiliation. 
(See spoils system.) In response to cries for reform, 
Congress, in 1853, passed a law requiring simple ex¬ 
aminations to determine the qualifications of candi¬ 
dates for certain government posts. But the leaders of 
major political parties were loath to abandon patron¬ 
age altogether, because of its obvious utility in divert¬ 
ing public funds toward sustaining a partisan political 
organization. 

Party regulars, such as the Republican stalwarts 
of the 1870s and 1880s, were the most vehement de¬ 
fenders of the patronage system, The patronage issue 
resulted in the death of one President, james a, gar- 
field, who was assassinated by a demented man 
claiming Stalwart loyalties who felt frustrated in his 
quest for government employment. But under Gar¬ 
field’s successor, Chester a, Arthur, Congress, in 
1883, enacted a m ajor civil service reform law creating 
the Civil Service Commission. The commission put 
into action hiring policies based on merit for most 
rank-and-file government jobs. (See civil service,) 
Although most middle- and lower-level depart¬ 
mental posts in the Federal and the various state .and 
city governments today are filled according to some 
form of civil service procedure, most high-ranking 
nonelective positions—such as Federal Cabinet offi¬ 
ces, departmental secretaries and under secretaries, 
state and municipal departmental commissioners- 


reraain appointive. Thus while the old Spoils System 
may have been curbed, patronage remains a key po¬ 
litical instrument in sustaining party organizations 
and rewarding political supporters, 

PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY (see Grange, 
National) 

PATROONS 

Dutch landowners granted land tracts andfeudal 
rights, 1629, by Dutch West India Co. for settling 
New Netherland/ Most patroonships had failed 
by 1664/ Briiish turned Van Rensselaerpatroon- 
.ship into proprietary estate, 1775 

In order to promote the emigration of Dutch farmers 
to the colony of new netherland, the dutch west 
INDIA company in 1629 offered large tracts of land 
anywhere outside Manhattan Island to any member 
of the company who would establish settlements of at 
least 50 adult persons within four years. Each tract 
was to extend 16 miles along one shore of a navigable 
waterway (usually the Hudson River), or eight miles 
along each shore, and as far inland as settlement per¬ 
mitted. Those who accepted the offer were to be 
Known as patroons—Dntch for “patron’’ or “lord.” 

Even before the charter governing the offer was ap¬ 
proved, three company directors sent agents to New 
Netherland to stake out their own huge tracts. One 
director, Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, claimed an enor¬ 
mous 700,000-acre estate along the Hudson, With 
these land grants went full feudal rights: The patroons 
were to own the land in perpetuity, appoint local offi¬ 
cials, establish civil and criminal courts, and exact 
payment from their tenants in money, goods or ser¬ 
vices. Despite the apparent, appeal of the scheme, it 
proved a failure, plagued by ills ranging from the diffi¬ 
culty of transatlantic supply to Indian attacks. By 
1664, when the British took control of the colony, only 
two patroonships, including Van Rensselaer’s, con¬ 
tinued to prosper; in 1775 the Van Rensselaer holding, 
the last surviving patroonship, was transformed into 
a proprietary estate. Remnants of the feudal tenure 
jaws remained until the rent wars of the mid-19th 
century brought abou t their end. 

See S. G. Nissenson: The Patroon’s Domain. 

PATTEN, Simon Nelson {1852-1922) 

Economist, author/ Advocate of economic plan¬ 
ning, conservation and regulated consumption/ 
Wrote The Premises of Political Economy, 
1885; The New Basis of Civilization, 1907 

Trained by German economists at the University of 
Halle, where he earned his Ph,D. in 1878, Simon Nel¬ 
son Patten rejected the prevailing pessimistic view 
among classical economists on the inevitability of 
human want, Patten proved distinctly American in 
outlook, his works reflecting an optimistic belief that 
by intelligent centralized planning, soil conservation. 


the harnessing of nature and the regulation of con¬ 
sumption, poverty could be eliminated in society. 
Born at Sandwich, III, in 1852, he first won fame as 
the author of The Premises of Political Economy 
(1885). As a professor of political economy at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1888-1917), Patten influ¬ 
enced ageneration of economists through his teaching 
and writings. His most influential work was The New 
Basis of Civilization (1907), A pacifist who opposed 
American participation in world war i, Patten re¬ 
tired as a teacher after the U.S, entered the fighting, 
He died in 1922, 

See Daniel M. Fox: The Discovery of Abundance: 
Simon N. Patten and the Transformation of Social 
Theory, 

PATTERSON, Joseph Medill (1879-1946) 

Newspaper publisher/ FoundedNew York Daily 

News, 1919 

Born into a family of conservative newspapermen— 
his grandfather, Joseph medill, owned the Chicago 
Tribune, and his father, Robert W. Patterson, became 
its editor—Joseph Medill Patterson at first seemed to 
be a maverick. Born in Chicago (1879) and educated 
at Yale, Patterson was initially a liberal Democrat and 
then an avid Socialist, At his father’s death in 1910, he 
and his cousin, Robert r. mccormick, became coedi¬ 
tors of the Dibune (from 1914 to 1925 they were co¬ 
publishers as well), and slowly Patterson moved to the 
right. In 1919 he started his own publishing venture, 
beginning publication of the New York Daily News, 
the nations’s first tabloid, (See newspapers.) Bright 
and brash, full of candid photographs and liberally 
laced with sex and sensationalism, the Daily News was 
scorned by critics as more entertainment than news, 
but was snapped up by working people. By 1925 cir¬ 
culation topped one million, making it the nation’s 
best-selling paper, and Patterson broke his connection 
with the Tribune. An enthusiastic early supporter of 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, Patterson, an isolationist, 
broke with Roosevelt in 1941 as the nation moved 
closer to world war ii, and thereafter was one of 
Roosevelt’s most vociferous critics, He died in 1946, 
The newspaper founded by Patterson remains both 
politically conservative and highly popular. 

PATTIE, James Ohio {1804-0.1850) 

Frontiersman/ Roamed Southwest, 1824-30/ 

Known for inventive account of his adventures, 

published in 1831 

Frontiersman James Ohio Pattie seems to have been 
as fond of boasting as he was of adventure, but the 
documented facts of his life are few, Most of what is 
known of him comes from his Personal Narrative 
(1831), an overblown account of his adventures, re¬ 
plete with Indian attacks and hand-to-hand combat 
with snarling cougars and wounded, grizzlies. The 
book was a best seller in his time and helped to form 
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the popular impression of the “Wild West.” Born in 
Kentucky (1804) and raised in the Missouri wilds, 
Pattie journeyed with his father, Sylvester Pattie, 
along the SANTA fe trail in 1824, then undertook 
hazardous trapping trips in the Mexican-controlled 
Southwest, tried copper mining and helped explore 
the COLORADO RIVER, Seized by Mexican authorities 
in Lower California in 1828 for unlawful trapping, 
Pattie was released during a smallpox epidemic when 
authorities learned he carried vaccine in his baggage. 
Pattie later claimed to have inoculated some 22,000 
persons and to have taken part in two Mexican revo¬ 
lutions before returning East in 1830, Pattie’s last 
years are shadowed in mystery. He is believed to 
have died in the Sierra Nevadas during the winter of 
1849-50. 

See Stanton 0. Cobkntz: The Swallowing Wilder¬ 
ness; The Life of a Frontiersman: James Ohio Pattie, 

PATTON, George Smith, Jr. {1885-1945) 

General/ Armored warfare expert in W.W. 11/ 
Led 7th Army in assault on Sicily, 1943/ Headed 
3rd Army in invasion of German^occupied Eu¬ 
rope, 1944/ Controversial for his treatment of 
, hospitalized soldiers, political statements 

"Compared to war, all other forms of human en¬ 
deavor shrink to insignificance,” exulted Gen. George 
S. Patton, Whose tanks roared across France in the 
summer of 1944 to spearhead the Allied drive against 
Germany. “God, how I love it!” A flamboyant, pro¬ 
fane career soldier with an unabashed zest for com¬ 
bat, he was one of the ablest and most controversial 
WORLD WAR II commanders. It is probably no exag¬ 
geration to say that Patton was one of the great cap¬ 
tains of history. The 3rd Army, which he commanded 
in Europe, followed well-formulated plans in close 
cooperation with tactical air support in what remains 
a textbook example of air-ground coordination, 
Patton was bora at San Gabriel, Cal, in 1885 and 
attended both Virginia Military Institute and west 
POINT before becoming a cavalry officer in 1909, He 
served under Gen. john j. pershing in the Mexican 
BORDER CAMPAIGN (1916) and in France during 
WORLD' WAR I, where he led a tank brigade in the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive before being wounded and 
sent home. Between the wars Patton was an outspo¬ 
ken advocate of tank warfare. Admired as a bold tac¬ 
tician by generals george c, marshall and dwight 
D. EISENHOWER, he WRS made commander of the U.S. 
landings in the Casablanca area in 1942. He led the 
Army’s II Corps in North Africa where he outfought 
German tank-master Erwin Rommel (1942-43), then 
led the 7th Army in an assault on Sicily (1943), 

A difficult, swaggering man—fond of press confer¬ 
ences and ivory-handled pistols—Patton repeatedly 
proved unable to curb either his temper or his tonguei 
Touring Sicilian field hospitals, he slapped a hospital¬ 
ized GI, cursing others as malingerers, causing , a 
home-front furor. Later, an off-the-cuff speech, in 


which he declared that Britain and the U.S, would 
rule the postwar world, angered the Soviets and em¬ 
barrassed his superiors. 

But Eisenhower stuck by him, and in 1944 Patton 
was placed in command of the 3rd Army for the as¬ 
sault on occupied Europe. He responded with a bold, 
headlong dash across France into Germany, his tanks 
moving forward so fast that fuel and road maps had 
to be parachuted to them, Patton was promoted to 
four-star general and made military governor of Ba¬ 
varia in 1945, A casual remark that he made, which 
seemed to equate the American politicians with, the 
Nazis, forced Eisenhower to remove him front his 
command of the 3rd Army. Later in 1945, while com¬ 
mander of the 15th Array, a paper organization, Pat¬ 
ton was fatally injured in an automobile: accident in 
Germany, 

See George S. Patton, Jr.: War As I Knew It. 

UVmm, Hiram {1797-1878} 

Navy officer/ Thwarted filibusterers in Nicara¬ 
gua, 1857/ Aided in building of ironclad Uom- 
tor, 1861 

In November, 1857, a band of about 150 adventurers, 
led by American william walker, landed in Nicara¬ 
gua to seize power. These privately financed filibus¬ 
ters were immediately thwarted in their attempted 
coup, not by the Nicaraguans but by U.S, Commodore 
Hiram, Paulding, commander of the "Home Squad¬ 
ron.” Paulding sent a force of sailors and marines to 
take Walker and his men, and the act was accom¬ 
plished quickly and without bloodshed. Far from 
winning President fames Buchanan’s gratitude for 
his services in behalf of a friendly nation, Paulding 
found himself relieved of command. Many of Bu¬ 
chanan’s Southern supporters had favored Walker’s 
expedition as a means of securing new slave terri¬ 
tories, and Paulding’s initiative as squadron com¬ 
mander had frustrated their designs. 

Born in Westchester County, N.Y,, in 1797, Paul¬ 
ding entered the Navy at 13 as a midshipman. He was 
honored for bravery during the war of 1812 and 
served with great distinction until his retirement in 
1861. Restored to duty during the civil war, Paul¬ 
ding, then a rear admiral and commander of the New 
York Navy Yard, approved the design and aided the 
construction of john ericsson’s ironclad, the Monitor 
(see MONITOR AND MERRIMACK, BATTLE OF) iu 1861. 

Paulding died in 1878, 

PAULING, Lmw Car/(iPW- ) 

Chemist, peace advocate/ Won Nobel Prize in 
chemistry, 1954/ Awarded Nobel Peace Prize, 
1962 

A brilliant chemist and tireless advocate of nuclear 
disarmament, Linus Pauling earned the unique honor 
of receiving a Nobel Prize in each of his chosen fields. 
Born at Portland, Ore., in 1901, Pauling took his ad¬ 
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vanced training in chemistry at the California Insti¬ 
tute of Technology, where he taught and carried on 
research from 1927 to 1967. Best known for his work 
in organic chemistry, Pauling also made important 
contributions to the science of immunology; he won 
the 1954 Nobel Prize in chemistry for his discoveries 
about the atomic structures of proteins. Eight years 
later Pauling was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for 
his advocacy of international disarmament, a cause he 
adopted when his research convinced him that radio¬ 
active fallout caused hereditary damage in human 
beings. 

PAYNE-ALDRICH TARIFF ACT (/POP) 

Increased import duties on such major items as 
coal andiron ore, in violation ofl90Hepublican 
campaign pledge/ Became overriding political 
issue of Taft Administration, 1909-13 

In response to widespread public belief that the na¬ 
tion’s high tariff structure fostered monopoly (see 
TARIFF ACTS), the Republican platform of 1908 prom¬ 
ised reform. After the party won both the presidential 
and congressional elections that year. Republican 
leaders in both houses of Congress began writing a 
new tariff bill. What emerged and was signed by Pres¬ 
ident WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT was the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff (cosponsored by Rhode Island’s Sen, nelson w, 
ALDRICH and New York’s veteran Representative 
Sereno Elisha Payne). Although the new tariff act re¬ 
duced overall duties, it raised rates on such important 
items as coal and iron ore-resulting in an even 
greater protectionist system of tariffs than that which 
had previously existed Democrats,charged betrayal, 
arguing that the higher rates demonstrated close ties 
between Republican leaders and business monopo¬ 
lists. By 1910 the Payne-Aldrich Tariff had become a 
major political issue, helping to create, a Democratic 
majority. It also helped to split the GOP and to pave 
the way for woodrow Wilson’s election to the Presi¬ 
dency in 1912. 

?mom, Elizabeth Palmer {1804-1894) 

Writer, publisher, educator/ Founded first kin¬ 
dergarten in U.S., 1860 

Friend and publisher of Boston’s finest writers, edu¬ 
cational pioneer and leading Transcendentalist (see 
TRANSCENDENTALISM), Elizabeth Palmer Peabody 
was born in Massachusetts in 1804 into an extraordi¬ 
nary family. Her mother ran a private school, in 
Salem; one sister married author Nathaniel 
HAWTHORNE, the Other wed educator Horace mann, 
while Elizabeth Peabody grew up to a.lifelong pursuit 
of what critic van wyck brooks called “perfection in 
all its forms,”. When she was but 16, she opened die 
first of many schools she was to run. During the next 
two decades she also studied with Ralph waldo 
EMERSON, served as secretary to the Unitarian minister 
and reformer william ellery channino and assisted 


philosopher bronson alcott at his innovative 
Temple School. During the 1840s, Miss Peabody 
operated a bookshop that quickly became Boston’s 
most important literary meeting place. There she 
published several of Hawthorne’s works and, for two 
years (1842-43), the Dial, the quarterly of the Tran¬ 
scendentalist movement. In 1860 Miss Peabody 
opened the first kindergarten in the U.S, and after¬ 
ward studied and wrote about kindergarten educa¬ 
tion,Toward the end of her long life she lectured and 
taught. When she died in 1894, Miss Peabody was 
buried at Concord, Mass,, near her friends Emerson 
and Hawthorne, 

See Louise Tharp: The Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
PEABODY, George (see Peabody Education Fund) 

PEABODY EDUCATION FUND 

Pioneer educational fund established by Massa¬ 
chusetts philanthropist George Peabody to aid 
Southern states, 1867/ Fund’s activities termi¬ 
nated, 1914 

In 1867 Massachusetts banker George Peabody es¬ 
tablished the first U.S, educational foundation, a fund 
to be used for promoting “intellectual, moral, or in¬ 
dustrial education among the young of the more des¬ 
titute portions of the Southern and Southwestern 
states of our Union,” Peabody eventually put up $3,5 
million, saying the gift was “to the suffering South for 
the good of the whole country.” During the recon¬ 
struction era the fund helped meet a desperate need 
for schools and teachers in the South and aided both 
black and white education in the former Confederacy, 
Peabody Fund agents strengthened elementary 
school systems, assisted normal training schools and 
gave scholarships to worthy students. The trustees liq¬ 
uidated the fund in 1914, with most of the remaining 
assets going to the John F. Slater Fund which was in¬ 
volved in a similar enterprise. 

PEACE CORPS 

Esiablished by President John F. Kennedy to aid 
underdeveloped nations, 1961/ Some 8000 vol¬ 
unteers served in about 55 countries in mid-1970s 

On March 1,1961, President john f. Kennedy rec¬ 
ommended that Congress establish “a permanent 
Peace Corps—a pool of trained American men and 
women sent overseas by the United States Govern¬ 
ment ... to help foreign countries meet their urgent 
needs for skilled manpower.. .’’The idea for such an 
agency had first been advanced by Sen, Hubert h, 
HUMPHREY, In September, 1961, the Peace Corps was 
created by Congress as a semiautonomous agency 
within the Department of State and the President ap¬ 
pointed .Sargent Shriver, Ms, energetic businessman 
brother-in-law, as its first director. 

DuiEing the first yqar about 700 volunteers were as¬ 
signed to 12 countries, and within three years about. 
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PENDER CAST, Thomas Joseph 


3000 corpsmen were serving in nearly 50 countries. In 
1964 the success of the Peace Corps led to the forma¬ 
tion of a “domestic Peace Corps,” VISTA (Volunteers 
in Service to America), under which volunteers work 
full time among the nation’s poor. The enthusiasm of 
the Peace Corps volunteers and the host nations in 
which they served won plaudits for the program from 
many observers, 

After some years, however, there was criticism of 
the Peace Corps in a few of the underdeveloped 
countries. Some officials claimed that the volunteers 
were becoming involved in local politics, and there 
were even accusations that the central intelli¬ 
gence AGENCY was using the corps as a front for 
spies. Several nations, including Tanzania, Somalia 
and Guinea, requested the Peace Corps to leave. But 
such incidents have been rare. 

Volunteers must be at least 18 years old and willing 
to serve two years in foreign countries requesting 
Peace Corps projects. They receive allowances for ex¬ 
penses and a termination stipend of about $ 1800 after 
taxes, Corpsmen are trained in four major fields— 
education, community development, agriculture and 
public health—as well as some 300 other specialties as 
diverse as law and commercial fishing. In 1974 the 
corps had an $82 million budget and nearly 8000 vol¬ 
unteers working in some 55 countries, 

PEACE MOVEMENTS {s&american Peace 
Society; Pacifism) 

PEACE, Charles Willson (1741-1827) 

Artist/ Painted portraits of Revolutionary lead¬ 
ers/ Established first U.S. natural history mu¬ 
seum, 1786, and public art gallery, 1805, both in 
Philadelphia/ Led first U.S. scientific expedi¬ 
tion, 1801 

An exuberant jack-of-all-trades and master of several, 
artist Charles Willson Peale was also the father of 
America’s most prolific artistic dynasty, Bom in 
Queen Anne’s County, Md., in 1741, he began life as 
a saddler and mastered several other trades before 
taking up full-time painting when his radical views 
caused Tory creditors to foreclose on his enterprises. 
He studied art (1765-69) with JOHN singleton cop- 
ley and benjamin west, then became an itinerant 
portraitist, roaming the Eastern Seaboard in search of 
gentry eager to be immortalized in his oils. In 1772 he 
painted the earliest known—and probably most accu¬ 
rate-portrait of GEORGE WASHINGTON, the first of 
more than 60 portraits he was to paint. 

After settling at Philadelphia in 1776, he raised, 
paid for and led his own Revolutionary regiment, 
painting portrait miniatures of continental army 
officers in his spare time, Peale’s interests and friend¬ 
ships were always wide, and when portrait commis¬ 
sions fell off in 1786, he established the nation’s first 
natural history museum in Philadelphia and filled it 
with “Wonderful works of Nature! and curious works 


of art,” ranging from benjamin franklin’s stuffed 
angora cat to a complete mastodon skeleton. With the 
backing of the American philosophical society and 
personnel borrowed from the Army, he directed the 
first U.S. scientific expedition to dig up a second mas¬ 
todon in 1801, Four years later he helped found the 
nation’s first public art gallery, the Pennsylvania 

ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. He alsO foUnd tilUC tO 

serve in the state legislature, organize patriotic pag¬ 
eants and parades and dabble in the physical sciences, 
Thrice widowed, Peale fathered 17 children and 
adopted three more. His home was a celebrated center 
of artistic and scientific Innovation and he taught all 
the members of his family to paint: Best known were 
his brother James (1749-1831), a skilled miniaturist; 
a niece, Sarah (1800-1885); and his sons Raphaelle 
(1774-1825), the first important U.S, master of still 
life, Rubens (1784-1865), a landscapist and naturalist, 
Titian (1799-1885), a naturalist and painter of ani¬ 
mals, and REMBRANDT PEALE. The dynasty’s founder 
died at Philadelphia in 1827. 

See Charles C. Sellers: Charles Willson Peale, 

PEklE, Rembrandt (1778-1860) 

Artist/Best known for portraits/ Son of Charles 

Willson Peak 

Determined even as a youth “to become celebrated by 
his pencil,” Rembrandt Peale became one of the 
young nation’s best-known portrait painters. He was 
born in Bucks County, Pa., in 1778, and studied art 
with his father, CHARLES Willson peale, with benja¬ 
min WEST in London, and under French master 
Jacques Louis David in Paris (1808-09), Celebrated 
for his portraits—the best known of which are those 
of THOMAS JEFFERSON (1805) and GEORGE WASHING¬ 
TON (1822)—he aspired to greater things, and during 
his last years painted large allegorical canvases in the 
European style, Prized in his day, they are rarely 
shown now, He died at Philadelphia in I860, 

PEARL HARBOR (see World War 11) 

PEARY, Robert Edwin (1856-1920) 

Arctic explorer/ Famed as first man to reach 

North Pole, Apr. 6,1909/ Won recognition for 

feat over prior claim by Frederick A. Cook/ Pro¬ 
moted rear adm., U.S. Navy, 1911 

On April 6,1909, arctic explorer Robert Edwin Peary 
realized his overriding ambition when, with a Negro 
assistant and four Eskimos driving teams of sled dogs, 
he made the final dash across the ice-encrusted Arctic 
Ocean to latitude 90‘’N, becoming the first mm to 
reach the North Pole. Peary had laid the groundwork 
for his final assault on the pole with a series of eight 
dramatic arctic expeditions, starting with his explora¬ 
tions of the Greenland ice cap in 1886. In the years 
that followed he pressed ever nearer the pole, over¬ 
coming the resistance of his superiors in the Navy and 


heroically surmounting such injuries as the amputa¬ 
tion of eight frostbitten toes. At the same time, he en¬ 
larged man’s geographical knowledge of the Far 
North (he proved, for example, that Greenland was in 
reality an Island) and advanced the ethnologist’s un¬ 
derstanding of the Eskimo, On his final, successful 
expedition (1908-09), Peary also conducted sound¬ 
ings that showed the North Pole to be definitely lo¬ 
cated ill the center of the frozen Arctic Ocean, not in 
a land mass, 

On his return to civilization, Peary learned that a 
rival U.S. explorer, Dr. Frederick a. cook— who had 
served as physician on one of Peary’s earlier expedi- 
tions—claimed to have reached the pole a full year 
earlier. But a subsequent inquiry by the U.S. Congress 
resulted in the recognition of the thoroughgoing 
Peary as the true discoverer of the pole. 

Born in Cresson, Pa,, in 1856, Peary was raised in 
his parents’ native Maine, where his mother returned 
with her son after the death of Peary’s father in 1859. 
After graduating from Bowdoin College (1877), Peary 
worked first as a local surveyor, then for the U.S, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and finally)oined the U.S. 
Navy’s corps of civil engineers as a lieutenant in 1881. 
He was working on surveys for a proposed canal 
across Nicaragua (1884-85; 1887-88) when, as the re¬ 
sult of his broad reading, he became engrossed with 
polar exploration. In 1911 he was placed on the 
Navy’s retired list with the rank of rear admiral. Peary 
was the author of several books on his explorations, 
including Northward over the Great Ice (1898), Nearest 
the Pole (1907) and The North Pole (1910). He died at 
Washington, D.C., in 1920, 

PEGLER, (James) Westbrook (1894-1969) 

Journalist, columnist/ Famous for slashing at¬ 
tacks on public figures/ Won Pulitzer Prize, 1941 

A master of vituperative prose, James Westbrook 
Pegler, in the last decades of his life, became a jour¬ 
nalistic hero to the far right and anathema to liberals, 
moderates and even many conservatives,. Born in 
Minneapolis in 1894, Pegler began his news career at 
the age of 16 and during the 1920s wrote a daily sports 
column for the Chicago Tribune. In 1933 he branched 
out into public affairs with a much-discussed column, 
“Fair Enough” (1933-44) for the Scripps-Howard 
chain. At first a supporter of President franklin d. 
Roosevelt’s new deal, Pegler became increasingly 
disillusioned as the 1930s wore on, and the President 
and his wife eleanor Roosevelt became the almost 
daily targets of his verbal barrages. Though best 
known for his abusive prose, Pegler could be an able 
reporter, his exposd of labor corruption winning him 
a Pulitzer Prize in 1941, From 1944 to 1962 he wrote 
a column, “As Pegler Sees It," for King Features Syn¬ 
dicate, In 1954 Pegler made the front pages himself 
when he lost a libel suit to correspondent Quentin 
Reynolds. In his last years he wrote for the john 
birch society’s journal. Pegler died in 1969. 


PEIRCE, Charles Sanders (1889-1914) 



concept of pragmatism, 1878 


In a paper he wrote in 1878, “How to Make Our Ideas 
Clear,” Cambridge, Mass,-born (1839). Charles 
Sanders Peirce first stated his philosophy of pragma¬ 
tism, principles later crystallized and popularized by 
his friend william james, Pragmatism, which held 
that the meaning of a proposition or course of action 
was to be found in its consequence.s, was among the 
most important philosophical concepts of the late 
19th century. Yet thanks to Peirce’s eccentric person¬ 
ality, few outside his immediate circle of friends knew 
of his contribution until after his death in 1914, Born 
into a distinguished, scholarly family, Peirce was a 
child prodigy, devising mathematical games at age six 
and mastering the science of chemistry by the time he 
was 12, Peculiarly, he was a poor student at Harvard 
and proved less than a success during his occasional 
attempts to teach. From 1861 to 1891 Peirce worked 
for the Coast and Geodetic Survey while feverishly 
filling his spare hours with studies on a variety of 
topics, from logic to Egyptology. Peirce’s last years 
were spent in poverty, his only support coming from 
his friends. The posthumous publication of his manu¬ 
scripts, however, established his lasting reputation as 
both a scholar and original thinker. 

See Edward C, Moore: American Pragmatism. 

PENDERGAST, Thomas Joseph (1872-1945) 

Became Democratic "boss” of Kansas City, Mo., 

mid-1920s/ Imprisoned for tax fraud, 1989-40 

With characteristic candor Thomas Joseph Pender- 
gast, for years the undisputed leader of the reigning 
Democratic political machine in Kansas City, Mo,, 
and a powerful figure in state and national politics 
once remarked: “People work for a party because 
they can get a job or get a favor.,And ffiw politi¬ 
cal bosses of the 1920s and 1930s were more adept 
than he at trading patronage and favors for influence 
and votes. Born in St, Joseph, Mo., in 1872, Pender- 
gast entered politics as the protdgd of his older brother 
James, a former saloonkeeper who had organized 
Kansas City’s predominantly Catholic blue-collar 
wards into a powerful political weapon, After James’s 
death in 1910, Tom slowly spread his own influence 
throughout the city, wooing influential Protestant 
businessmen and freezing out the opposition; In 1922 
he launched the political career of future President 
HARRY s, TRUMAN by supporting his candidacy for 
county judge, By the mid-1920s Kansas City was in 
Pendergast’S hands, His powerful organization was 
characterized by widespread fraud and graft, while 
strong-arm methods—including murder—were used 
to silence opponents. Not until 1939, when Federal 
prosecutors sent him to prison for tax evasion, was 
Pendergast’S power broken. Released the next year, 
he lived on until 1945. 
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PENDLETON ACT 

Established U.S. Civil Service Commission 

The Pendleton Act of 1883 put an end to the long and 
deeply divisive republican party struple over civil 
SERVICE reform between “Half-Breed” insurgents and 
STALWART party regulars. The bitter dispute over the 
dispensing of government jobs under the old spoils 
SYSTEM had threatened to tear the party apart and in¬ 
directly brought about the assassination of President 
JAMES A, GARFIELD at the hauds of CHARLES GUITEAU, 
a frustrated and self-styled Stalwart. Public outrage at 
this deed, and Democratic gains in the 1882 off-year 
elections, dually moved the GOP-dominated Con¬ 
gress to action—and to final triumph for the re¬ 
formers. Sponsored by Democratic Sen, George H. 
Pendleton, the act created a bipartisan Civil Service 
Commission, exempted government jobholders from 
political levies and set up competitive examinations to 
determine the qualifications of applicants for civil 
service jobs. 

See An i/oogenioow,'Outlawing the Spoils. 

PENN, William {1644-1718) 

Founder of proprietary Colony of Pa., 1681/ Son 

ofAdm. Sir William Penn/ Member of the Soci¬ 
ety of Friends/ Sought to establish santuary for 

Quakers in America 

An itinerant Quaker preacher named Thomas Loe 
visited Adm. Sir William Penn’s manor house in 
Cork, Ireland, in 1657. With joyfully candid face he 
spoke of the need for everyone to look within himself 
for the “Inner Light” that would bring him into direct 
mystical communication with God, As the admiral’s 
13-year-old son William looked around, servants 
were sobbing openly, and even his own sophisticated, 
hard-bitten father had tears running down his cheeks. 
The vivid impression of that evening lasted through 
young Penn’s schooling at Oxford and on the Conti¬ 
nent, In 1666 the same Thomas Loe received the sol¬ 
emn William Penn among the Quakers, the Society of 
Friends, as a “Seeker.” 

Penn had been horn in London in 1644. His devo¬ 
tion to Quaker mysticism never diminished his prac¬ 
tical drive. Before the English courts, he doggedly 
defended both himself and other Friends accused of 
refusing to conform to Anglican Church canon. Penn 
suffered imprisonment several times for his actions^ 
He skillfully administered his father’s estates in Ire¬ 
land, used his influence with his father’s highly placed 
friends at court and finally secured from the down, 
in 1681, a vast grant of land in the New World as re¬ 
payment of a financial claim of about £16,000 owed 
his father by Charles II, 

As Penn saw it. Iris new lands in America could be 
used as a place of refuge for his Quaker brethren, who 
for almost 20 years had sought to secure such a haven 
without success. And Penn saw the property as even 
more. As he wrote to a Quaker companion when he 


received the grant: “It is a clear and just thing, and my 
God has given it me through many difficulties. It will, 
I believe, be blessed and made the seed of a nation, 
I shall have a tender care to the government, that it be 
well laid at first.” 

Penn made his first visit to the New World in 1682 
and founded Philadelphia, the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” He established all the Colony’s laws, with par¬ 
ticular concern for tolerance of all religious sects, To 
the inhabitants of Pennsylvania who were already 
homesteading there when his grant was made, he 
wrote reassuringly; “You are no longer fixed at the 
mercy of a governor that comes to make his fortune 
great.., Laws ofyour own making will rule you, and 
you will live a free, and if you will, a sober and indus¬ 
trious people, I shall not usurp the right of any, or op¬ 
press his person ..Penn extended the same respect 
to the Indians of Pennsylvania, deferring to their laws, 
visiting their councils, making peace treaties with 
them and paying for what land of theirs he wished to 
acquire. He kept good relations with the governors of 
neighboring Colonies, and during a stay in England in 
1697, he even presented the London Board of Trade 
with a plan, never adopted, for union among all the 
Colonies. 

When Penn died of apoplexy, on July 30,1718, the 
Colony of Pennsylvania already included all terri¬ 
tory the state does today, plus parts of Maryland and 
New Jersey. Penn was buried in England beside the 
grave of his first wife and deceased children, '‘Learned 
without vanity, apt without forwardness, facetious in 
conversation yet weighty and serious of an extraordi¬ 
nary greatness of mind,” his Quaker friends testified 
of him in a memorial meeting, “he was void of the 
strain of ambition, as free from rigid gravity as he was 
clear of unseemly levity,” 

See Catherine Owens Peare: William Penn, 

PENNSYLVANIA, COMMONWEALTH OF 

Second state to ratify U.S, Constitution, Dec. 12, 
'1787/ Area, 45,33S sq. ml,/ Pop., 11,793,909 
[1970)/ Capital, Harrisburg/ Largest city, Pkib 
adelphia; pop., more than 1.9 million {1970)/ 
Founded as proprietary Colony by WillimPenn, 
1681/ U.S. Constitution framed in PhikMplm, 
1787/ Scene of Whiskey Rebellion, 1794/ Phil¬ 
adelphia center of antislavery activity before 
Civil War/ Battle of Getty.sburg turned tide in 
favor of Union, 1863/ Coal mining and iron and 
steel industry spurred industrial growth In late 
19th century/ Iron and steel, coal, machinery, 
processed foods, clothing, agriculture leading in¬ 
dustries, 1970s 

In the early 17th century the Delaware Bay region of 
what would become eastern Pennsylvaniawas visited 
by a number of European explorers, but settlement 
was sparse under the rule of new Sweden (1638-55) 
and later new netherland (1655-64), The area came 
under British control in 1664, and 17 years later King 


Charles II awarded it to william penn in repayment 
for services rendered to the Crown by his father, Adm, 
William Penn. Like the rulers of other proprietary 
COLONIES, Penn was granted broad powers over his 
new lands; unlike them, he was an earnest Quaker 
and believer in religious freedom who wanted to give 
his persecuted coreligionists a safe haven; He agreed 
to establish a general assembly with broader powers 
than that of any other Colony; issued his “Great Law” 
guaranteeing religious liberty in 1682; and founded 
his “City of Brotherly Love” (Philadelphia) the 
same year. (Penn’s city remains the state’s largest, 
with a 1970 population of 1,950,098. 

Immigrants from several countries—some seeking 
religious freedom, others simply eager to make their 
fortunes—joined Penn’s “Holy Experiment,” Among 
those who carved out farms and villages in the wil¬ 
derness were Welsh Quakers, Scots-Irish Presbyte¬ 
rians and devout German Protestants (the celebrated 
PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH). Conflicts inevitably arose, 
with pious Quakers arrayed against the “worldly” 
Scots-Irish, and established English-speaking Color 
nists scorning the German newcomers. After 1740 
Colonial politics in Pennsylvania was dominated by 
strife between Penn’s descendants and their loyalist 
adherents on the one hand, and on the other the far 
more numerous anti-Proprietary Party, headed by 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, wliich clamored for greater rep¬ 
resentation for the people in the Colonial assembly. 
But despite these political and ethnic differences, the 
Colony soon became America’s wealthiest. Later 
called the “Keystone State” because of its central po¬ 
sition between New England and the South, Pennsyl¬ 
vania was ideally situated to trade with both. By 1723 
Philadelphia was the British Empire’s second largest 
city and the leading crossroads of American commer¬ 
cial and cultural life. Meanwhile, the Colony as a 
whole had become not only the leading producer of 
cereals, hay and livestock, but a center of the infant 
shipbuilding, iron, textile, lumber and papermaking 
industries. 

Pennsylvanians did not shrink from quarreling with 
Iheir neighbors; there were boundary disputes with 

VIRGINIA, NEW YORK, CONNECTICUT and MARYLAND, 

The most famous dispute—with the Lords Baltimore, 
proprietors of Maryland—was settled by mutual 
agreement to tlie mason and dixon line survey com¬ 
pleted in 1767. Earlier, in 1703, the Delaware coun¬ 
ties had been allowed to withdraw from the Colony. 

The westward movement of Scots-Irish Pennsyl¬ 
vania pioneers into the ohio river valley angered the 
Indians and helped bring on the french and Indian 
WAR (1755-63), whose first major battle was fought 
near the site of present-day pittsburghui 1755, Such 
Pennsylvania, patriots as Franklin, john Dickinson 
and ROBERT MORRIS became prominent Revolution¬ 
ary leaders, and Philadelphia became the seat of the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS and the Revolutionary capi¬ 
tal in 1775, After the battle of Ghadd’s Ford on Brati- 
dywine Creek, the British seized Philadelphia during 


the winter of 1777-78, while the continental army 
shivered in the snow at nearby valley forge. Apart 
from the notorious Wyoming Valley massacre of 1778, 
led by butler’s rangers, Pennsylvania saw further 
Revolutionary fighting only on the frontier. 

In 1787, the u.s. constitution was framed' at 
Philadelphia’s independence hall, and Pennsyl¬ 
vania became the second state to ratify it (Dec. 12, 
1787),Butthe whiskey rebellion, organizedbywest- 
ern farmers in 1794, signaled the deep-seated fron¬ 
tier suspicion of centralized power that soon made 
the state a center of enthusiasm for the Jeffersonian 
democratic-republicans and later, for the pioneer 
populism of ANDREW JACKSON’s DEMOCRATIC PARTY, 
The westerners’ growing strength was symbolized by 
the removal of the state capital to Lancaster (1799) 
and then even further westward to the present capital, 
Harrisburg (1812), , . , 

A Tradition of Antiskvery 

Thanks in part to its Quaker origins, Pennsylvania 
was always fertile ground for the antislavery move¬ 
ment, The nation’s first protest against slavery was 
made at Germantown by erancis daniel pastorius 
and others in 1688. Pennsylvania later became a cen¬ 
ter of the underground, railroad, and in 1856, 
Pittsburgh played host to the ,first national republi¬ 
can party convention, In the civil war the state 
provided more Union volunteers than any other ex¬ 
cept new YORK and was invaded, by Confederate 
armies, which were beaten back in 1863 only after the 
harrowing carnage at Gettysburg, The battle turned 
the tide in favor of the Union, and the battlefield be¬ 
came the site of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. 

It was fitting that Pennsylvania’s largest and most 
prosperous city become the site of the 1876 centen¬ 
nial EXPOSITION celebrating U.S. industrial and tech¬ 
nical prowess, for the state had experienced a 
spectacular postwar economic boom, drake’s oil 
WELL, the first such gusher in the United States, was 
dug at Titusville, Pa., in 1859, giving birth to the na¬ 
tion’s PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. The State’s IRON and 
STEEL INDUSTRY, directed by such metals magnates as 
HENRY CLAY ERICK and ANDREW CARNEGIE, became 
fabulously productive. Meanwhile, thousands of un¬ 
skilled immigrants from Europe flooded the , rich 
coalfields (see coalmining); and ship- and locomo¬ 
tive-building, yards burgeoned. Immigration , and 
awesome industrial growth combined to bring an era 
of unprecedented prosperity accompanied,by politi¬ 
cal corruption and bloody labor, strife. Many of or¬ 
ganized labor’s most difficult moments occurred 
within Pennsylvania, from the terrorist campaigns of 
the MOLLYMAGUIRES to the violent homesteadstrike 
of 1892. Industrial lobbyists and such powerful Re*- 
publican bosses as simon cameron, mahhew quay 
and BOIES penrose virtually ruled the state, which was 
not carried by a Democtatic presidential candidate 
from 1860 until 1936, Progressive Republioans,such as 
GIFFORD pinchot made some inroads after 1900, but 
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it took the loss of almost a million jobs during the De¬ 
pression of the 1930s (see depressions, major) to 
shift Pennsylvania’s Republican allegiance, 
Pennsylvania today remains the third-ranking state 
in population, numbering 11,793,909 inhabitants 
(1970), Although its economy has slackened in recent 
years, it remains a significant industrial power. Man¬ 
ufacturing is by far the most important element in the 
state’s economy, contributing some $22 billion an¬ 
nually. The state remains the top U.S. producer of 
iron and steel, and other important manufactured 
goods include machinery, processed foods and cloth¬ 
ing. Pennsylvania is the nation’s sixth most important 
source of minerals: Its bituminous coalfields are the 
third richest in the U.S. and it produces almost all of 
the country’s anthracite supply. Other important re¬ 
sources are cement, stone, natural gas and petroleum. 
Fewer than 8 percent of the state’s inhabitants are 
farmers, but they are among America’s most efficient, 
with an annual output of more than $1 billion in live¬ 
stock, dairy products, poultry, grains, vegetables and 
fruits. Although outranked by New York, Pennsyh 
vania remains an important commercial and banking 
center; and its rolling farmlands, mountains and 
wealth of historic landmarks have made the state’s 
tourist industry the nation’s fourth most lucrative. 
See Paul A, Wallace: Pennsylvania, Seed of a Nation, 

PENNSYLVANIA, UNIVERSITY OF 

Opened as Philadelphia Academy and Charitable 
School, 1751/Rechartered as U. of Pa., nation’s 
first university, 1779/ Enrolls about 20,000 stu¬ 
dents, 1970s 

Among BENJAMIN franklin’s numerous contribu¬ 
tions to his adopted city of Philadelphia was the 
Philadelphia Academy and Charitable School, A tire¬ 
less civic leader and champion of education for all, he 
first urged establishment of such a school in a 1749 
pmphktProposalsRelating to the Education of Youth 
in Pennsylvania, then helped raise funds with which 
to buy and staff an existing charity school established 
in 1740 by disciples of revivalist george whitefield. 
The academy opened its doors in 1751, began offering 
the A.B. degree in 1755, and in 1779 was rechartered 
by the legislature as the University of Pennsylvania, 
the first^American institution to be so designated. It 
opened America’s first medical school (1765), teach¬ 
ing hospital (1874), business school (1881) and psy¬ 
chological clinic (1896), In the early 1970s the univer¬ 
sity had nine undergraduate schools, several graduate 
divisions and a total enrollment of about 20,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF 
THE FINE ARTS 

First U.S. artists’association and public gallery/ 
Established in Philadelphia, 1805 

Philadelphia portraitist Charles willson peale 
dreamt throughout his career of forming an associa¬ 


tion of American artists modeled after London’s 
Royal Academy, His first attempt at founding such a 
group-called the Columbianum-in 1794 ended 
disastrously as the membership split into warring 
Federalist and .leffersonian camps. Spurred to try 
again by his son Rembrandt peale, he raised funds 
among well-to-do civic boosters and a private school 
was purchased and renamed the Pennsylvania Acad¬ 
emy of the Fine Arts in 1805. The academy was 
founded to house the collection of Joseph Allen 
Smith, who during his travels in Europe formed a col¬ 
lection of pictures, plaster casts of antique sculpture, 
cameos and gems-which he gave to the city of Phila¬ 
delphia. Of the 71 founders, most were lawyers and 
merchants. The first president was George Clymer, a 
banker and signer of the declaration of indepen¬ 
dence. It was the first public American art gallery and 
is the oldest art association in the United States.'Its 
large collection comprises one of the nation's finest 
surveys of American painting from the Revolutionary 
period to the present. From the first the academy has 
trained art students (thomas eakins was perhaps its 
best-known teacher, and thomas sully was an early 
president). It currently offers a Bachelor of Fine Arts 
degree in conjunction with the Philadelphia College 
of Art, 

PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 

Misnomer for descendants of German religious 

dissidents who settled in Pa. after 1683/ Known 

for distinctive customs, cuisine andfolk art 

Despite their name, the Pennsylvania Dutch do not 
trace their ancestry to Holland but rather to Uth- and 
18th-century Germany, The confusion about their 
nationality arose when the ancestors of today’s Penn¬ 
sylvania Dutch answered inquiries with the statement 
that they were “Deutsche,” by which they meant Ger¬ 
man, but which their English-speaking neighbors 
took to mean “Dutch,” The first of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch to arrive in the New World were the Menno- 
nites, who settled in the area around what is now Ger¬ 
mantown, Pa., in 1683. They were followed by the 
dunkards (1719), the Schwenkfelders (1734) and the 
MORAVIANS (1741), Hardworking, frugal and fiercely 
independent, these German groups proved to be ex¬ 
ceptionally fine pioneers, their neat towns and well- 
tended fields betokening comfortable prosperity, By 
the time of the revolutionary war the "Dutch" 
comprised almost a third of the population of the 
Pennsylvania Colony, 

It was not a homogeneous community—divisions 
among religious sects remain sharp to this day. The 
Pennsylvania Dutch nonetheless shared a common 
dialect and over the years evolved, a distinctive and 
long-lived culture, characterized by strong familylies 
and devotion to plain living. They built steep-roofed 
stone houses and barns (often decorated with colorful 
“hex”,signs to ward off bad luck) and fashioned beau¬ 
tiful painted pottery, wooden chests and fraklur (illu¬ 
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minated writings). Among their other contributions to 
American life have been the Christmas tree and Eas¬ 
ter egg. Although most now speak English, many con¬ 
tinue to use the old Pennsylvania German dialect. 
Perhaps the best known of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
are Lancaster County’s amish, conservative Menno- 
nites, or “plain people,” who shun virtually all aspects 
of modern life—from electricity to public education. 
Within the areas they inhabit, the tempo of life re¬ 
mains simple, righteous and serene, an echo of long 
gone days. Not all the Pennsylvania Dutch are “plain 
people”; large numbers of “church people” (Lu¬ 
therans, Reformed and Moravians) have been largely 
assimilated into the mainstream of American life. 

See Phoebe Gibbons: Pennsylvania Dutch. 

PENNY PRESS (xe Newspapers) 

VimOSE, Boies {1860-1921) 

Republican political leader of Pa./ U.S. senator, 
1897-1921 

In 1887 a young Harvard graduate wrote a treatise on 
restoring honesty to the government of his native city, 
Philadelphia, The work was Philadelphia-born (I860) 
Boies Penrose’s first and last flirtation with the reform 
movement. For the rest of his life this wealthy, con¬ 
vivial confirmed bachelor was to be firmly associated 
with the orthodox wing of the Republican Party. As 
a member of the Pennsylvania legislature (1884-97), 
Penrose became the protdgd of party boss matthew 
quay, and at Quay’s death, in 1904, he took over un¬ 
disputed command of the state party structure. By 
then Penrose was a U.S. senator from Pennsylvania, 
a position he held from 1897 until his death in 1921. 
A dyed-in-the-wool conservative, he served as Senate 
Republican leader for the last decade of his life. Both 
his name and his principles were anathema to such 
party progressives as Theodore roosevelt, whose 
nomination for President in 1912 Penrose helped 
thwart, 

PENSIONS, MILITARY 

First granted in Colonies at Plymouth during 
Pequot War, 1637/ First pension bill, 1818/ 
Major political issue, 1888/ Gl Bill of Rights 
passed, 1945 

"If any man shalbee [sic] sent forth as a souldier and 
shall return maimed,” declared the elders of Plym¬ 
outh colony during the pequot war (1637), “hee 
shalbee maintained completely by the colonis during 
his life.” Ever since, American governments, at the 
Colonial and later state and Federal levels, have 
sought to provide, in abraham Lincoln’s words, “for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his 
widow, and for his orphan,”. 

In 1776 the continental congress encouraged 
enlistment by promising pensions to wounded pa¬ 
triots, But by and large the Federal Government was 


slow to give veterans benefits throughout the 19th 
century. Congress enacted the first service pension bill 
in 1818, but widows of Revolutionary veterans were 
not granted pensions until 1836, Similar benefits for 
veterans and their families of the war of i8i2 and 
MEXICAN WAR were enacted in 1871 and 1887 respec¬ 
tively, decades after the wars were over. An 1862 pen¬ 
sion bill simply pledged support for combat-disabled 
Union volunteers in the civil war and for the widows 
and orphans of those killed in action. It was eventu¬ 
ally implemented by a host of private pension bills 
pressed by legislators eager for the support of the 
powerful grand army of the republic (GAR), By 
1888 militaiy pensions represented an $80 million 
drain on the Treasury, and President grover Cleve¬ 
land felt compelled to veto still another pension 
boost, the Dependent Pension Bill, which would have 
provided benefits for all disabled veterans—even 
those who had simply spent 90 days in uniform and 
were injured later. The veto helped bring about 
Cleveland’s defeat in that year’s election. The new 
President, benjamin harrison, appointed as Com¬ 
missioner of Pensions a past GAR commander whose 
slogan was “the old flag and an appropriation for 
every old comrade that needs it.” Thereafter benefits 
were increased almost annually until 1904 when Con¬ 
gress reorganized all pension payments, placing them 
on a standardized monthly basis. 

Following world war i a series of bonus bills 
and increased hospitalization,benefits were enacted in 
hopes of avoiding long-term Treasury drains. The 
veterans administration was established in 1930, 
After WORLD war ii Congress enacted the gi bill of 
rights, providing generous loans to veterans and 
their families, educational allowances, job training 
and other benefits. Further pension bills were passed 
following the Korean and Vietnam wars. 

PENSIONS, OLD AGE (stt Social Security Act) 

PENTAGON PAPERS 

Secret Defense Department report detailing his¬ 
tory of U.S. involvement in Vietnam/ Released 
to press, 1971, by former Pentagon consultant, 
Daniel Ellsberg/ Led to abortive Government 
effort to bar publication 

On June 13,1971, The New York T/mej began publi¬ 
cation of a series of articles based on a hitherto secret 
and still classified Defense Department report. Seven 
thousand pages long, the report traced the course of 
U.S. involvement in Indochina and the Vietnam war 
from the days of the Administration of President 
HARRY s. TRUMAN until the late 1960s, The first such 
Times article included both a detailed narrative and 
several pages of secret and confidential documents. 
Among the most startled readers of the Times were 
members of President Richard m. nixon’s Adminis¬ 
tration, which was engaged in waging the same war 
whose behind-the-scenes history the documents laid 
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bare. On June 15 the Department of Justice obtained 
a temporary court order halting further publication of 
what had come to be called the Pentagon Papers. 
Then on June 18 the Washington Post began its own 
series based on the same report, and it was also named 
a defendant in the case. 

During the court battle that followed, the Govern¬ 
ment demanded a permanent injunction barring 
publication of the papers, claiming publication of the 
classified documents was harmful to “the nation’s se¬ 
curity,” Opposition attorneys countered that the re¬ 
port was in the public domain. Finally, on June 30, 
1971, the SUPREME COURT, by a 6-t0'3 decision, de¬ 
cided in favor of the newspapers. Citing the near v. 
MINNESOTA Opinion of 1931, the majority argued that 
the Government had not shown sufficient justification 
for invoking prior restraint of publication. 

The ongoing publication of the Pentagon Papers 
generated a furious public debate both on the origins 
of the Vietnam War, and the alleged misuse of Gov¬ 
ernment secrecy to conceal the decision-making 
process with respect to pursuing the war. The Penta¬ 
gon Papers revealed prior U.S. awareness of the coup 
that overthrew South Vietnam dictator Diem in 1963, 
and the existence, as early as 1964, of plans to bomb 
North Vietnam. Originally requested by the then Sec¬ 
retary of Defense ROBERT s. mcnamara in 1967, and 
based on Defense and State Department files, the 
Pentagon Papers appeared to document a wide gap 
between what Government officials of four Adminis¬ 
trations had proclaimed as nationaf policy, and the 
real intent of their military actions. According to his 
own testimony, it was this gap between rhetoric and 
reality that finally convinced Daniel Ellsberg, a De¬ 
fense Department consultant and member of the team 
that wrote the report, to deliver it to the press. Ellsberg 
and his associate, Anthony Russo, Jr., were tried in 
1973 on charges of espionage, theft and conspiracy, 
Shortly before the case was to have gone to the jury, 
however, the judge dismissed the charges against 
Ellsberg and Russo, He acted after it was revealed 
that agents—the so-called White House “plumbers” 
(see WATERGATE SCANDAL)— had burglarized the office 
of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist in a vain search for new evi¬ 
dence against the former official, and that the FBI had 
wiretapped Ellsberg’s telephone conversations in 
1969 and 1970 but could not produce the records. The 
judge held that the Government’s conduct precluded 
the possibility of a fair trial. 

PEONAGE 

System binding debtors to work for their credi¬ 
tors/ Originated in Spanish Mexico/ Used to 
bind freed slaves to land in post-Reconstruction 
South/ Although declared Illegal, 1910, extra- 
legal peonage still exists 

The term peon (Spanish for pawn) was first applied in 
the New World to describe Indian and part-Indian la¬ 
borers often held in perpetual bondage to their 


wealthy creditors, the owners of the great haciendas. 
A peon’s status differed from that of an indentured 
SERVANT because the latter’s terra of bondage was 
contractual and finite while the peon was often bound 
for life, his landlord creditor employing an arsenal of 
questionable practices to force him into ever-greater 
indebtedness. 

In the U.S,, peonage took a number of distinctive 
new forms. Unscrupulous mineowners in the Western 
gold and silver camps of the mid-to-late 19th century 
forced Chinese immigrants to work mining claims for 
a pittance, high-interest loans being advanced the 
workers to force them to remain on the job. In Eastern 
mines, coal and nietal workers of the same period 
were made virtual peons by .similar tactks.They were 
forced to live in company-owned towns, reside in 
company-owned houses (at high rents) and buy their 
supplies at company-owned store.s where prices were 
usually higher than elsewhere but where easily- 
available credit kept the miner in a perpetual .state of 
debt, binding him to the mine. Some 19th-century in¬ 
dustrialists ran their plants in much the same manner, 
forcing their workers to shop at company stores and 
live in company houses. 

It was in the South, however, that peonage look its 
strongest rooti There, in the post-RECONSiRUCTiON 
era, the old plantation slave economy was replaced by 
a peonage system employing sharecroppers and 
TENANT FARMERS. In the immediate post-civii, war 
years, plantation owners had sometimes paid wages to 
their freed slaves in exchange for work on the land, 
but wildly fluctuating crop prices soon made standard 
wage rates impractical. Crop sharing then, became 
standard practice. Meanwhile, in order to buy tools 
and feed and cloth their families, tenants had to bor¬ 
row funds from their landlords, who could easily in¬ 
sure that the loan.s would never be repaid in full by 
charging exorbitant interest rates, falsifying records 
and running their own small-scale versions of com¬ 
pany stores. While poor whites sulTered grievously 
under this .system, blacks suHered even more: Be¬ 
tween 1865 and 1900 the overwhelming majority of 
America’s Negroes knew no other life than that of 
perpetual debt to the farm owner, Tacit arrangements 
among neighboring plantation owners made compe¬ 
tition for labor almo.st nil while cooperativelocal law- 
enforcement agencies posed the highly effective 
threat of the chain gang to “troubleraakefs" who 
sought a way out of their plight. 

Although the labor movement virtually ended 
peonage,in Northern industrie.s and mines, and the 
U.S. SUPREME COURT outlawed all such .systems ia 
1910, the practice still reemerges from time to lime, 
usually in small, unorganized migrant labor camps. 
There unscrupulous labor contractors exploit poor, 
often illiterate farm workers by lending them money 
as a means of forcing their, acquiescence to low- 
paying employment. (See labor, migratory.) 

See Pete Daniel: The Shadow of Slavery: Peonage in 
the South, 1901-1969, ^ 


PEPPERRELL, William (1696-1759) 

Merchant, soldier/ Led Colonial force that cap¬ 
tured Louisbourg, 1745/Made baronet, 1746 

Despite his lack of sophisticated military training, 
Massachusetts merchant-politician William Pepper- 
rell accepted an assignment to lead a Colonial expe¬ 
dition against the supposedly impregnable French 
fortress of Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island, Nova 
Scotia, Born in 1696 at Kittery, Me, (then a province 
of Massachusetts), Pepperrell, the son of William 
Pepperrell, a wealthy merchant, held a number of 
posts from which he wielded great influence. He was 
commander of the Maine miiitia from 1726, a mem¬ 
ber of the Massachusetts governor’s council from 
1727, and chief justice of Massachusetts from 1730 to 
his death. 

At the opening of king george’s war in 1744, 
Pepperrell offered his services and the next year led a 
force of about 4000 men to Cape Breton to cap¬ 
ture Louisbourg, France’s New World “Gibraltar,” 
Although the odds against Pepperrell were awesome, 
his dogged patience, combined with the skills of his 
militia artillerymen and the brash courage of his 
troops, won the fort after a two-month siege, “Never 
was a place so maul’d” marveled Pepperrell after the 
fort was taken, For his part in the victory, Pepperrell 
received a baronetcy in 1746, the first American to be 
accorded this honor. Commissioned a lieutenant gen¬ 
eral during the french and Indian war, Pepperrell 
died at Kittery in 1759 before seeing further action, 
See Byron Fairchild: Messrs. William Pepperrell. 

PEQUOT WAR (1657) 

War between Puritans and Pequoi Indians/ De¬ 
stroyed most of tribe and opened southern New 

England to settlement 

The Pequot Indians—a branch of the Mohegan peo¬ 
ple—were relatively recent arrivals in New England 
from further north, In the early 17th century they 
had pushed their way eastward from the Hudson 
Valley, seized much of what is now Connecticut and 
Rhode Island and in the process earned the lasting 
enmity of their more numerous but less warlike Nar- 
raganset neighbors. In 1634 the Pequots, for reasons 
yet unclear, killed two English traders and when their 
sachem Sassacus refused to turn over the murderers to 
a party of Massachusetts bay company Puritans, 
tensions rose. In 1636 a Puritan expedition wiped out 
a Pequot village on Block Island and, in retaliation, 
the Indians attacked frontier settlements, killing some 
30 whites. Early the next year the Puritans determined 
to perform what the Rev. thomas hooker called “the 
work of the Lord’s revenge.” 

Under Capt. James Mason, some 250 Colonists, ac¬ 
companied by about 1000 Narragansets, launched a 
surprise attack on a large Pequot village near the 
mouth of the Mystic River, Victory was complete, 
with all the braves who avoided deaffi in battle being 


summarily executed, while captured boys were sold to 
the West Indies and squaws and girls were parceled 
out as slaves among the victors. Sassacus and a small 
band of followers sought sanctuary among the west¬ 
ern Mohawks, but were butchered and their scalps 
sent eastward out of fear of the Colonists’ “hot¬ 
mouthed weapons.” By 1638 the Pequots had ceased 
to exist as a separate people and southern New En¬ 
gland was thus laid open to white settlement. All In¬ 
dian resistance in the region was finally crushed in 
KING PHILIP’S WAR (1675-76), 

SeeAlden T. Vaughan: New England Frontier, 

PmmS, Frances (1882-1965) 

Reformer, Government official/As Secretary of 
Labor, 1953-45, first woman to hold Cabinet 
post/ Helped shape President Franklin D. Roo- 
sevelVs New Deal legislation 

When FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT named Frances Per¬ 
kins Secretary of Labor in 1933, he knew the appoint¬ 
ment would create controversy. Not only was Miss 
Perkins the first person to hold that post without hav¬ 
ing previously been a trade union official, but she was 
also the first woman ever named to the Cabinet, De¬ 
spite threats from outraged labor leaders—including 
william GREEN, head of the American federation 
OF LABOR— that they would never cooperate with her, 
Miss Perkins soon demonstrated a tough and expe- 
riencedpoliticalmind.Herforcefuladvocacyin behalf 
of the rights of labor quickly made her much admired 
in those quarters where she had recently been 
scorned, During her 12-year tenure as head of the 
Labor Department, Miss Perkins played a leading 
role in shaping new deal legislation, helping to write 
such key measures as minimum-wage laws and the 
social security act. Born in Boston (1882) and edu¬ 
cated at Mount Holyoke College and Columbia 
UNIVERSITY, Miss Perkins began her career as a social 
worker in jane addams’ Hull House in Chicago. In 
1910 she became head of the New York Consumers’ 
League, and she soon established a reputation as one 
of New York State’s most effective lobbyists for con¬ 
sumer rights, improved working conditions and fac¬ 
tory safety. After leaving the Cabinet in 1945 Miss 
Perkins served seven years (1946-52) on the U.S; Civil 
Service Commission. She died in 1965, , 

PmmS, Thomas Handasyd (1764-1854) 

Federalist politician, merchant philanthropist/ 
Among leading spokesmen at Hartford Conven¬ 
tion, 1814-15 

Celebrated in his day as a wealthy shipping merchant 
and outspoken Federalist, Thomas H, Perkins is today 
best remembered for his support of samuel gridley 
howe’s pioneering work with the blind. Born in Bos¬ 
ton in 1764, Perkins bad to forgo college in order to 
support his family as acountinghouse clerk. Through 
hard work and luck he became one of New England’s 
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richest men, a master of the lucrative China trade. An 
eloquent spokesman for his fellow merchants, Perkins 
served the Massachusetts legislature between 1805 
and 1824. He was among the most outspoken dele¬ 
gates to the HARTFORD CONVENTION of 1814-15—at 
which the Federalists declared their opposition to 
Democratic-Republican policies in pursuing the war 
OF 1812 , a war that was anathema to New England 
mercantile interests. 

Perkins built the state’s first railroad to haul granite 
from his quarries near Quincy, and gave munificent 
gifts to various Boston institutions, A victim of failing 
sight in 1833, he donated his beautiful home to 
Howe’s New England Institute for the Blind (which 
was later renamed in his honor), He died at Boston in 
1854. 

See Carl Seaburg and Stanley Paterson: Merchant 
Prince of Boston, Colonel T, H. Perkins, 1764-1854. 

PERMANENT COURT OF INTERNATIONAL 
JUSTICE (see World Court and US) 

VmiO% Nicolas {1644-c. 1718) 

French trapper, explorer/ Helped forge French 

alliancewithAlgonquian Indians against British- 

allied Iroquois, 1684/ Claimed Upper Missis¬ 
sippi region for France, 1689 

Among the daring men who trapped the uncharted 
forests of new France during the 17th century, none 
was more adventurous than Nicolas Perrot, Born in 
France in 1644, he emigrated to French Canada as a 
youth, learned Indian ways and languages as a com¬ 
panion to JESUIT missionaries, and became a fur 
trader about 1663. In 1668 he and a companion, Tous- 
saint Baudry, became the first Europeans to contact 
the powerful Algonquian peoples of what is now Wis¬ 
consin and helped forge a French alliance with them 
against the British-allied five nations (Iroquois) in 
1684, Appointed commandant of the Green Bay 
(Wisconsin) region in 1685, he soon opened trade with 
the Sioux. In 1687 he participated in an expedition 
against the Iroquois and two years later took formal 
possession of the Upper Mississippi region for France. 
Before his death about 1718, Perrot wrote his memoirs 
(a volume of which was published in 1864), which 
offer,a vivid picture of the first tentative contacts be¬ 
tween red men and white. 

See W. J. Eccles; France in America. 

PERRY, Matthew Galbraith (i 794-1858) 

Naval officer/ Negotiated Treaty ofKanagawa, 

1853-54, which opened US. trade with Japan 

When Commodore Matthew Perry anchored his four 
warships in Yedo Bay, Japan, in July, 1853, he ex¬ 
pected and got a chilly welcome; the Japanese were 
then pursuing a policy of total isolation from the West. 
But the gruff, gravel-voiced Perry was determined,to 
deliver the message he carried from President mil¬ 


lard FILLMORE to the Japanese emperor, reque.sling 
the establishment of diplomatic relations. If a suitably 
lofty official did not come aboard formally to accept 
it. Perry declared, he would land with sufficient force 
to deliver it himself. After six tense days the Japane.se 
agreed to his terms; and the following March the 
TREATY OF KANAGAWA, which Opened two Japanese 
ports to U.S. trade, was successfully negotiated 
—thanks to Perry’s carefully controlled blend of tact 
and belligerence. 

By the time Perry undertook his historic mission to 
the Orient he had already had an enviable naval and 
diplomatic career. Born in Rhode Island in 1794, he 
became a midshipman in 1809 and served aboard the 
flagship of his older brother, Oliver hazard perry, 
during the Battle of Lake Erie (1813), He later ferried 
freed slaves to Liberia, helped suppress the African 
slave trade, pursued pirates in the Mediterranean and 
paid numerous diplomatic visits abroad, lie also 
helped prepare the first curriculum for the Naval 
Academy at annapolis and, as commander of Amer¬ 
ica’s first steam warship, the Fulton 11, organized the 
first corps of naval engineers. As commander of the 
Gulf Fleet in the Mexican war, he provided naval 
support for the capture of Vera Cruz (1847), Perry 
published a vivid th ree-volume report of his Japanese 
experiences in 1856, two years before his death. 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: “Old Bruin’’: Commodore 
Matthew C. Perry, 1794-1858, 

PERRY, Oliver Hazard {1785-1819) 

Naval officer/ Won decisive Battle of Lake Erie 

in War of 1812 

The career of Oliver Flazard Perry, one of America's 
greatest naval heroes, began inau.spiciousIy: Two 
years after he was given his first command, the schoo¬ 
ner Reuenge, the ship ran aground and sank like astone 
off Rhode Island. 

Perry was born at South Kingston, R.I., in 1785 (his 
younger brother was Commodore Matthew c. 
perry). Entering the Navy as a midshipman at 14, he 
saw action in the barbary war.s and served on gun¬ 
boats enforcing the embargo act. Commissioned a 
lieutenant in 1807, he was given his first command two 
years later. He was officially absolved of blame for ihe 
disaster that befell the Revenge (a careless pilot was 
found to be at fault) and was given command of some 
gunboats at Newport, R.I. At the outbreak of the war 
OF 1812 , Perry asked for active service in the war, and 
early in 1813 he was ordered to Lake Erie to supervise 
the construction of a fleet of 10 warships. On Sept. 10, 
1813, under Perry’s command, the fleet—built of 
green wood and manned largely by inexperienced 
sailors—engaged the British in a savage point-blank 
battle. When Perry’s flagship, the Lawrence, was shat¬ 
tered, he had himself rowed to the Niagara, from 
which he directed the final assault that defeated the 
British, Perry then sent his celebrated message-“We 
have met the enemy and they are ours.. .’’-to Gen, 
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william henry Harrison, commander of nearby 
U.S. land forces. 

For the first time in history an entire British fleet 
had been forced to siirrendeiT The battle gave the U.S. 
secure control of Lake Erie, fatally weakened the 
British hold on the Old Northwest and made the 28- 
year-old victor a national hero. Perry received $7500 
and a vote of thanks from Congress and wa.s pro¬ 
moted to captain, But his triumphant career was soon 
ended. Sent on a diplomatic mission to South Amer¬ 
ica in 1819, Perry was stricken with yellow fever on the 
return voyage and died at the age of 33 aboard his ship 
off the West Indies, His body was later brought to 
Newport, R,L, where a monument was erected in his 
lionor. 

PERRY, Ralph Barton (1876-1957) 

Neorealist phikwpher, biographer/ Won Pul¬ 
itzer Prize for biography of William James, 1936 

A.student and disciple of william james, philosopher 
Ralph B. Perry won the 1936 Pulitzer Prize for his bi¬ 
ography of his teacher, The Thought and Character of 
William James. Born at Poultney, Vt., in 1876, Perry 
studied at princeton and, with Janies, at harvard 
Graduate School, After teaching at Williams and 
Smith colleges, he joined the Harvard philosophy 
faculty in 1902and taught at Harvard for 44years. A 
philosophical neorealist, Perry wrote The Egoceniric 
Predicament (1910), in which he sought to refute ide¬ 
alism, and advocated that philosophy be made an 
exact science. His other works include A Citizen De¬ 
cides (1951) and A Critique of Human Civilization 
(1954). He died at Cambridge, Mass,, in 1957, 

PERSHING, John Joseph (1860-1948) 

Soldier/ Commanded Mexican border cam¬ 
paign, 1916/ Commanded American Expedi¬ 
tionary Forces in W.W.l/ Named General of the 

Armies, 1919 

A ramrod-straight career soldier, Gen. John J. Per¬ 
shing overcame crushing personal tragedy to lead 
U.S. troops to triumph in world war i, Pershing was 
born in Linn County, Mo., in 1860, and graduated 
from WEST POINT in 1886, Fie served with the cavalry 
against the Apache Indians, then became a 1st lieu- 
. tenant with the 10th Cavalry (1895), a crack, all-black 
outfit whose lifelong champion lie became, and from 
whom he supposedly, won his nickname, “Black 
Jack,” During the Spanish-American war he won a 
Silver Star for gallantry during the battles of Santiago 
and San Juan Hill (where his black cavalrymen re¬ 
portedly rescued theodorb roosevelt and his 
ROUGH riders from possible annihilation). Later he 
waged a successful campaign against the Moro tribes-, 
men,in the Philippine islands (1899-1903) and his 
old comrade Roosevelt, by then President, promoted 
him to brigadier general in 1906—jumping him over 
862 .senior officers, , 


He served as governor of Moro Province (1906-13), 
before being named by President woodrow Wilson 
to head the Mexican border campaign of 1916 
against the elusive bandit-revolutionary, Pancho 
Villa. The frustrations of this arid, futile chase were 
intensified for Pershing by personal tragedy: Just be¬ 
fore he set out for the front, his wife and three daugh¬ 
ters were burned to death in their San Francisco 
quarters. 

After the U.S, entered World War I, Pershing was 
promoted to four-star general and named to head the 
two-million-man American Expeditionary Forces. 
Arriving in Europe in April, 1917, he adamantly in¬ 
sisted on an independent U.S, command to maintain 
American morale, helped blunt the German assault 
during the second battle of the Marne, then joined 
British commanders in mapping and directing the 
costly but triumphant St. Miliiel and Meuse-Argonne 
offensives that broke the long deadlock on the western 
front. 

In 1919 a grateful Congress paid him an extraordi¬ 
nary honor, re-creating for him the rank of General 
of the Armies, previously held only by george 
WASHINGTON. Perslung Served as Army Chief of Staff 
from 1921 until Ills retirement from the active list in 
1924, His memoir, My Experiences in the World War, 
won the Pulitzer Prize for history in 1932. He died at 
Washington, D.C., in 1948 and was buried in Arling¬ 
ton NATIONAL CEMETERY. 

See Frederick Palmer: John J. Pershing, General of the 
Armies, 

PERSONAL LIBERTY LAWS 

Northern state statutes intended to impede return 

offugilive slaves, 1824-60 

Soon after Congress enacted the Fugitive Slave Act in 
1793, Northern antislavery advocates set out to blunt 
its effect on the state level. Their mounting pressure 
began paying off in 1824, when Indiana became the 
first state to pass a Personal Liberty Law. It forbade 
state officials to aid in the arrest of fugitive slaves, de¬ 
nied the use of state jails to slave catchers and re¬ 
quired costly, time-consuming jury trials for all seized 
slaves. Other Northeru states followed suit, spurred 
after 1842 by a Supreme Court decision (see prigg v, 
the COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA) that held 
that states were not required to aid in recapturing fu¬ 
gitive slaves. Although many of these laws were 
based on the Southeriirinspired nullification doc¬ 
trine— the right of a state to prevent enforcement of 
a Federal law deemed unconstitutional-slave states 
were outraged and their representatives pressed pas¬ 
sage of the fugitive slave act of 1850 partially as a 
counterblow. By 1860 statutes protecting the rights of 
escaped slaves had been enacted in 13 Northern states 
and were among the grievances that drove the South 
to secession. . 

PETERSBURG CAMPAIGN (see Civil War) 
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PETIGRU, James Louis {1789-1863) 

South Carolina lawyer I Foe of nullification and 
secession / Opposed nullification in S. C House of 
Representatives, 1830-33 

When asked by a stranger in December, 1860, where 
the Charleston, S.C., insane asylum was, lawyer 
James L. Petigru scornfully pointed to the building in 
which the state secession convention (see secession 
movements) was meeting. A lifelong Unionist, Petigru 
was admired for his eloquence, honesty and legal 
skills by allies and enemies alike during his lonely, 
losing struggle against secession. Born in Abbeville 
District, S.C., in 1789, Petigru was admitted to the 
state bar in 1812, built a successful Charleston prac¬ 
tice and served (1822-30) as U.S. district attorney. In 
1830 he entered the state house of representatives, 
where he helped lead the outnumbered Unionists in 
their opposition to the nullification doctrine of 
JOHN c. CALHOUN and the test oath (which required 
state officials to swear fealty to state laws before Fed¬ 
eral statutes), Voted out of office in 1833, he remained 
a prominent attorney and steadfast foe of disunion for 
three decades, Despite his opposition to the Confed¬ 
eracy, he could not bear to leave his beloved state 
during the civil war, and died at Charleston in 1863. 
See James P. Carson: Life, Letters and Speeches of 
James Louis Petigru, the Union Man of South Caro¬ 
lina, 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 

First oil well drilled near Titusville, Pa., 1859/ 
Petroleum originally used for lighting and lubri¬ 
cation/ Gasoline became important petroleum 
product, early 1900s/ W.W. II years saw major 
rise ofpetrochemical industry/By 1970s demand 
had outstripped U.S. production {about 3.5 bil¬ 
lion barrels of domestic crude in 1971)/ Major 
U.S. oil companies subject of Federal Trade 
Commission antitrust suit, 1974 

American Indians scooped petroleum from surface 
seepages for use as medicine hundreds of years before 
the arrival of the white man. Many Colonists later 
adopted the Indians’ belief in oil as a “sovereign rem¬ 
edy for various complaints,” Petroleum was also used 
to waterproof ships and lubricate crude machinery. 
But the modern petroleum industry traces its origin to 
the year 1855, when a group of New York business¬ 
men hired Yale professor benjamin silliman to study 
the potentials of crude oil. Silliman soon reported that 
the substance could provide both lighting and lubri¬ 
cation, The businessmen then hired Edwin L. Drake 
to try to produce oil commercially in an area of known 
oil seeps near Titusville, Pa. Drake brought in Amer¬ 
ica’s first gusher on Aug. 27, 1859, and news of 
drake’s oil well soon turned western Pennsylvania 
hamlets into boomtowns. 

Thousands of wells were drilled in Pennsylvania, 
hordes of teamsters hauled oil to the nearest rail¬ 


heads, and in its first year the United States oil indus¬ 
try produced 2000 barrels. By 1865 Samuel Van 
Syckel had built the nation’s first oil pipeline and five 
years later john d, rockefeller organized one of the 
first oil companies, Standard Oil of Ohio, By 1874 a 
3-inch pipeline carried 7500 barrels of Ohio oil a day 
60 miles to Pittsburgh. Most of this early petroleum 
was used to produce kerosene, which soon replaced 
increasingly rare whale oil in the world’s lamps. 

During the next few years Kentucky, Illinois and 
Indiana also became important oil-producing states. 
Prospectors found oil in Kansas in 1894, and in 1901 
the rich Spindletop oil field in Texas was opened, The 
turn-of-the-century popularity of gas and electricity 
threatened to end the petroleum industry in its in¬ 
fancy, but the new internal-combustion engine 
created a market for gasoline, a previously unwanted 
by-product in the manufacture of kerosene. By 1910 
some 450,000 gasoline-powered autos chugged along 
U.S, roads. 

Mechanized weapons used during world war i 
made the supply of gasoline and lubricating oil as im¬ 
portant as ammunition. After the Armistice, Lord 
Curzon, a member of the British War Cabinet re¬ 
marked, “The Allies floated to victory on a wave of 
oil.” The demand for petroleum mounted steadily 
thereafter, as automobiles and highways proliferated 
and mechanized farm equipment changed the face of 
American agriculture. During the 1920s gasoline pro¬ 
duction soared, accounting for 48 percent of all re¬ 
fined products, and fuel oil output also increased 
dramatically. In 1930 the rich east Texas oil field was 
discovered and by 1939 annual U.S. production of 
crude oil had reached 1.2 billion barrels. 

During world war ii the petrochemical indusliy, 
born during World War I, came into its own. Crude oil 
was used as the base material for synthetic rubber 
tires, self-sealing gasoline tanks, plastics, certain sol¬ 
vents and explosives. The wartime demand for gaso¬ 
line, lubricants and motor oil was 18 times greater 
than in World War I and gasoline was rationed in the 
U.S, from 1942 until 1945. The U.S. produced four- 
fifths of the Allied forces’ aviation fuel, and pe¬ 
troleum produ cts made up more than half of all U.S, 
wartime shipments overseas, 

After the war still more oil .supplies were discovered 
in offshore areas of Louisiana, Texas, California and 
other states. In 1945 President harry s, trlman 
stated that these tidelands belonged to the whole na¬ 
tion and were thus subject to Federal “control and 
jurisdiction,” Disputes between Washington and the 
states continued until 1953, when President dwioiit 
d. EISENHOWER gave the states the right to tap offshore 
oil supplies. Thereafter, the search for new deposits 
began in earnest and met with widespread success. 
But in the late 1960s and early 1970s public anger at 
the ecological damage caused by oil spills from off¬ 
shore wells, and by tanker collisions, produced strin¬ 
gent Governmental restrictions on offshore drilling, 
while environmentalist pressure delayed, until 1973, 
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congressional authorization for the construction of 
an 800-mlle Alaska pipeline to the rich North Slope 
oilfields. 

The modern U.S. petroleum industry employs 
nearly 1.5 million Americans in production, transpor¬ 
tation, refining and marketing. Facilities for its oper¬ 
ations within the U.S. represent assets of more than 
$71 billion. In 1971 annual production of domestic 
crude oil stood at about 3.5 billion barrels, or 9,53 
million barrels a day, down more than 100,000 barrels 
a day from 1970, The trend toward lower production 
of crude from domestic well heads appeared to be 
continuing into the mid 1970s, The nation, though it 
remained the world’s leading producer of crude, saw 
domestic demand far outstrip national production, 
making the country increasingly dependent on oil 
imports. 

As a consequence of the growing reliance on im¬ 
ports, the Arab embargo following the October, 1973, 
Arab-Israeli war (see middle east-u.s, relations) 
precipitated extreme domestic shortages. Industry 
giants quickly found themselves the object of much 
public criticism for their failure to do such things as 
increase the nation’s refining capacity. The biggest 
companies were also subjected to charges of pur¬ 
posely holding down domestic production of crude oil 
and exploiting the Arab oil boycott for a variety of 
ends, including higher prices for petroleum products, 
the right to expand offshore drilling operations and 
the elimination of competition from smaller inde¬ 
pendent companies. In early 1974 executives of the 
top oil companies, the so-called “majors,” were called 
before a Senate investigating committee to answer 
such charges, while the top eight “majors” were 
namedin a huge federal trade commission antitrust 
case accusing them of collusion to monopolize the oil 
industiy—a case expected to require many years to 
resolve. 

PHELPS-GORHAM PURCHASE {1788) 

Two Massachusetts speculators bought 6 million 

acres of western N.Y./Forced to sell, 1790 

Land speculation in the U.S. rose to fever pitch in the 
post-Revolutionary period, and no region seemed 
more promising than the wilderness of western new 
YORK, only recently wrested from the Iroquois, An old 
boundary dispute between New York and Massachu¬ 
setts was settled in 1786, when the latter agreed to 
abandon its claim to New York’s,six million western¬ 
most acres in exchange for the right to sell the land to 
private buyers. Two years later New England mer¬ 
chants Oliver Phelps (1749-1809) and Nathaniel 
Gorham (1738-1796) agreed to purchase the tract 
for £300,000 (about $175,000 at the time) to be paid 
in Mas.sachusetts state securities—but unexpectedly 
these soon almost doubled in value, thus greatly in¬ 
creasing the two men’s indebtedness. By 1790 they 
were no longer able to meet their payments and sur¬ 
rendered two-thirdS' of the land to Massaehusetts, 


Most of the remaining third was acquired by financier 
ROBERT MORRIS— who eventually met the same fate 
and was driven into debtors’ prison. A number of 
smaller companies (see Holland land company) 
eventually carved up much of the region, transform¬ 
ing the forests into farms and townsites. 

PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY 

First Greek-letter society/ Founded as social 
club, 1776/ Became society of scholars, 1831 

In 1776 students at the college op william and 
MARY, in Williamsburg, Va„ founded Phi Beta Kappa, 
a secret debating club whose name derived from the 
initials of its Greek motto, Philosophia Biou Kuber- 
i/eto—“Philosophy is the Guide of Life.” The club 
was on the verge of dissolving when Elisha Parmele, 
one of its members, received a grant to establish 
chapters of the society at Yale in 1780 and at Harvard 
in 1781, Reorganized in 1831, the fraternity was 
changed from a purely social organization to an hon¬ 
orary society for upperclassmen with high scholastic 
standings, and since 1875 women have been admitted 
to membership. Phi Beta Kappa now has chapters on 
184 campuses. The badge of membership is the so¬ 
ciety’s traditional gold key. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

Fourth largest city in U.S. and largest in Pa./ 
Pop., 1,950,098 {1970)/ Founded by William 
Penn, 1682/ Meeting place of first Continental 
Congress, 1774, and Constitutional Convention, 

1787/ Home of Independence Hall, she of signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, 1776/ Cap¬ 
ital of U.S., 1790-1800/ State capital, 1776-99/ 
Home of U. of Pa. 

The tongue of land between the Delaware river and 
the Schuylkill had for a number of years been home 
to scattered Dutch, Swedish and Finnish pioneers 
when WILLIAM PENN, in 1682, ordered that “a greene 
countrie towne which will never be burnt and always 
wholesome” be established there as the capital of his 
proprietary COLONY of PENNSYLVANIA, The fiist set¬ 
tlers, QUAKERS like Penn, had to huddle in caves dug 
in the riverbanks while their houses were hastily con¬ 
structed, but they were relieved to have found sanctu¬ 
ary from religious intolerance in England. Modern 
Philadelphia retains many evidences of Penn’s firm 
views on city planning; The historic city’s very name 
(from the Greek wordp/n'te/meaning “loving”) be¬ 
speaks its founder’s idealism; its streets are named for 
trees rather than famous men because Penn abhorred 
“man-worship”; and it is laid out in a neat grid after 
the manner of British planner Christopher Wren—a 
feature widely admired in Colonial times, when Phil¬ 
adelphia was generally considered the handsomest of 
American cities. 

By 1700 Philadelphia had a population of some 
5000 and a burgeoning economy based on shipbuild- 
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ing and trade with both New England and the Carib¬ 
bean islands. The city was dominated by decorous 
Quakers, who built themselves “brave brick houses” 
overlooking the Delaware. The Quaker leaders en¬ 
couraged education, science and self-reliance and 
forbade such “rude or riotous” activities as fireworks 
and theatricals. But the city’s character was soon to 
change, owing largely to the arrival of shipload after 
shipload of ambitious newcomers, mainly German 
and Scots-Irish. By midcentury Philadelphia had a 
population approaching 15,000 and had become the 
largest city in the British Empire after London, as well 
as the center of Colonial commerce and banking. 
(Prominent Philadelphia bankers and merchants have 
played a major role in U.S. history: Robert morris in 
the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, STEPHEN GIRARD in the 
WAR OF I 8i2 and jay cooke in the civil war.) After 
1740 the city saw a wide variety of improvements— 
many brought about by that tireless civic booster 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN— including pavcd, patrolled and 
well-lit streets; schools; hospitals; and the nation’s 
first circulating , public library. (See libraries, pub¬ 
lic.) During this period Philadelphia was also a scien¬ 
tific and cultural center, the home of astronomer 
DAVID RiTTENHOUSE, physician benjamin rush, artist 
CHARLES WILLSON PEALE— and, of coui'sc, the re¬ 
doubtable Franklin himself 

Because of its preeminence as a city and its key 
geographical position between the New England and 
Southern Colonies, Philadelphia played a central role 
in the Revolutionary period. Its citizens vehemently 
opposed the British taxation that brought on the con¬ 
flict; the first CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1774) met in 
CARPENTERS’ HALL; the British seized and occupied 
the city during the winter of 1777-78; the declara¬ 
tion OF independence (1776) and the constitution 
(1787) were both hammered out in independence 
hall; and the city served as the national capital from 
1790 to 1800. Philadelphia also remained the state 
capital until 1799, 

After the Revolution, Philadelphia—though in¬ 
creasingly outpaced by new york city— continued to 
grow rapidly, becoming a major manufacturing cen¬ 
ter as well as a trade and commercial force. A 19th- 
century influx of Catholic immigrants from Europe 
led many alarmed Protestants to join the nativist 
AMERICAN (know-nothing) PARTY, which held its 
first national convention in Philadelphia in 1845. 
Sporadic outbursts of religious rioting, culminating in 
the bloody Philadelphia riots of 1844, evidenced a 
sad lack of the “brotherly love” Penn had hoped for. 
Anti-Negro rioting occurred some years before the 
Civil War, though abolitionist sentiment was also 
strong in the city. Philadelphia had one of America’s 
largest Negro communities, and the city supported 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN by a Wide margin in the 1860 pres¬ 
idential election, After the Civil War, city politics was 
dominated by powerful and often corrupt republi¬ 
can PARTY machines, headed by such notorious 
bosses as Matthew quay, boies penrose and James 


McManes (of the Philadelphia gas ring), Tlieir rise 
to power was aided by an exodus to the wealthy 
“Main Line” suburbs of civic leaders and indiistriaf- 
ists, who soon lost interest in city affairs. 

In the 1930s the Great Depression (see depres¬ 
sions, major) struck with stunning force and drove 
most city voters into the camp of the democrat¬ 
ic PARTY, and Philadelphia remains strongly Demo¬ 
cratic today. During the post- world war ii years the 
city undertook a massive redevelopment program, 
renovating old neighborhoods and building new one,s. 
Though the city lost more than 50,000 people between 
1960 and 1970 (the 1970 census put its population at 
1,950,098), Philadelphia remains the nation’s 
fourth largest city and Pennsylvania’s biggest. It 
boasts the world’s largest freshwater port and is the 
home of a number of distinguished institutions, in¬ 
cluding the UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA aiid the 

Philadelphia Museum of Art, 

See Sam Bass (fmvier The Private City: Philadelphia 
in Three Periods of Its Growth. 

PHILADELPHIA GAS RING 

Republican political machine in Philaclelphia, 

run by“King James" McManes, 1865-85/Noto¬ 
rious for corruption 

In the last third of the 19th century, pennsyi.vania 
politics was dominated by such powerful state repub¬ 
lican PARTY bosses as simon cameron, matihew s. 
QUAY and BOIES PENROSE, PHILADELPHIA was no ex¬ 
ception; With its largely foreign-born and ea,sily ma¬ 
nipulated working class and its staunchly Republican 
upper class, it was ripe for the plucking. The man who 
took control of city politics was “King Jame.f’ Me- 
Manes (1822-1899), Irish-born former laborer and 
ward heeler who became a trustee of the Philadelphia 
Gas Works in 1865, McManes and his “Gas Ring" 
cronies, many of them fellow trustees, soon held ab¬ 
solute sway over Philadelphia politics, systematically 
looting Philadelphia’s treasury and handpicking 
many candidates for state office as well, Temporarily 
defeated by a “reform” movement (actually spon¬ 
sored by state bos.s Cameron) in 1881, McManes .soon 
returned to power, only to be usurped for good in 
1885 by another state bo.ss, Matthew Quay, 

See S, ?, Orth: The Boss and the Machine, 

PHILADELPHIA RIOTS (W44) 

Bloody street warfare between Protesiant 'natw- 

ists and Roman Catholic immigranls 

Long-simmering tensions between Protestant naliv- 
ists of Philadelphia and Irish Catholic newcomers 
boiled over in the spring of 1844 after city au tliorities 
agreed to the reading of the Roman Catholic Bible, 
along with the Prote.stant Bible, in public schools. In 
response, angry Protestants held protest rallies in 
Catholic neighborhoods—rallies that quickly lurned 
to violence, resulting in the death of one nativist.. 


Spurred on by anti-Catholic propaganda (see Ameri¬ 
can [know-nothing] party), Protestants, on May 7, 
rampaged through a Catholic industrial suburb and 
killed or wounded some 14 persons. Violence contin¬ 
ued into the summer, reaching a climax on July 1, 
when immigrants and nativists, both armed with can¬ 
nons, fought a pitched battle that left 13 dead and 
more than 50 wounded. Only the intercession of the 
stale militia restored peace to the “City of Brotherly 
Love.” 

See Ray A. Billington: The Protestant Crusade. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Discovered by Ferdinand Magellan, 1521/ 
Seized from Spain by U.S., 1898/Revolt against 
U.S. led by Emilio Aguinaldo, 1889-1902/ Made 
unincorporated U.S. territory, 1902/Jones Act of 
1916 pledged eventual independence/ Tydings- 
McDujfie Act promised independence by 1946/ 
Manuel Quezon elected first president, 1934/ 
Occupiedby Japan, 1942-45/ Won independence 
July 4,1946 

At the onset of the Spanish-American war, the far-off 
Philippine Islands were remote from the minds of all 
but a few of the conflict’s most enthusiastic boosters, 
Cuba, only 90 miles off U.S. shores, was the focus of 
American attention, and even President william mc- 
kinley confessed he could not locate the Philippines 
“within 2000 miles,” But Manila Bay was the scene of 
the war’s first actual fighting, as Commodore george 
DEWEY destroyed the anchored enemy fleet and broke 
Spain’s grip on the islands for the first time since 
FERDINAND MAGELLAN discovered the vast archi¬ 
pelago in 1521, 

Dewey’s forces quickly took elfective control of 
Manila and were greeted as liberators by the veteran 
revolutionaries led by emilio aguinaldo; they be¬ 
lieved the Philippines wen about to be freed after 
years of struggle, Washington’s plans for the Philip¬ 
pines were nebulous, however, Numerous factors 
dictated that once Spain was defeated, the archipel¬ 
ago would become an area of continuing U.S. con¬ 
cern. Germany, a latecomer to empire building, was 
casting an acquisitive eye in the direction of the Phil¬ 
ippines at a time when U.S, merchants and naval strat¬ 
egists (notably alfred thayermahan) were arguing 
for annexation to provide American ships with a 
stepping-stone to Far Eastern markets. Other Ameri¬ 
cans, including clergymen and missionaries, earnestly 
believed the islanders unready for self-rule but ripe 
for U.S. paternalism. A disparate but clamorous band 
of anti-imperialists, ranging from writer samuel 
CLEMENS to industrialist andrew Carnegie, bitterly 
opposed such action as against all American tradition, 
Taking these arguments into account, McKinley 
agonized for a time, then resolved to accept the is¬ 
lands as an American charge and to “educate the Fili¬ 
pinos, and uplift and civilize and Christianize them,” 
After fierce senatorial wrangling the U.S. ratified the 


TREATY OF PARIS (1898), annexing the archipelago- 
along with Guam and Puerto rico, 

Feeling betrayed by their supposed liberators, 
Aguinaldo and his followers declared their own inde¬ 
pendence. In February, 1899, they launched a bloody 
and protracted uprising. Aguinaldo was captured in 
March, 1901, but not until the following year was the 
insurgency completely crushed. Some 70,000 U.S, 
troops were required to put down the rebellion: “You 
seem to have about finished your work of civilizing 
the Filipinos,” wrote Carnegie to a U.S. official. 
“About 8000 of them have been completely civilized 
and sent to Heaven, I hope you like it.” 

Even before the uprising had ended, william How¬ 
ard TAFT was appointed the first civil governor in 
1900, and two years later, under the Organic Act, the 
islands became an unincorporated U.S, territory. U.S. 
rule in the Philippines was inconsistent. Republicans 
sought to grant the islands a “greater and greater 
measure of self-government” short of sovereignty, 
while Democrats were committed to Philippine inde¬ 
pendence, When Democrat woodrow wilson won 
the Presidency in 1913, he took energetic steps toward 
that end. The jones act of 1916 affirmed the U.S. in¬ 
tention to withdraw and recognize the Philippines’ 
independence, and reformed the system under which 
the islands were governed to include some self-rule 
and access to the ballot. With the Republican return 
to power in 1921 and the appointment of Gen, Leon¬ 
ard WOOD as governor general, progress toward in¬ 
dependence was slowed. But the new DEAL-inspired 
Tydings-McDuffie Act of 1934 finally pledged full 
autonomy by the year 1946 and empowered the 
Philippine legislature to draw up a constitution. Ju¬ 
bilant islanders elected manuel Quezon as their first 
president under the commonwealth. 

Still another foreign invader—imperial Japan- 
then threatened the Filipino march toward indepen¬ 
dence. Only hours after the raid on Pearl Harbor, 
Japanese planes also attacked the Philippines. De¬ 
spite the heroic U.S,-Filipino defense of Bataan and 
Corregidor, the islands soon fell to Japan and lan¬ 
guished for three years under an often brutal occupa¬ 
tion. American forces began their slow recapture of 
the archipelago in 1944. After Japan’s final defeat in 
1945, the U.S. fulfilled its pledge, conferring complete 
independence on the islands on July 4,1946, 
Independence alone could not solve the Philip¬ 
pines’ postwar problems. The economy had been dev¬ 
astated by war. Government was corruption-ridden. 
Bands of Communist-led Huk guerrillas roamed the 
back country in open revolt. Faced with these diffi¬ 
culties, the Philippines maintained close political, 
economic and military ties with Washington, And 
under President Ram6n Magsaysay (1953-57) the re¬ 
public took long strides toward eliminating bureau¬ 
cratic corruption and defusing the Huk insurgency. 

As the Republic of the Philippines entered its sec- 
ondquarter century ofindependence, U.S.-Philippine 
relations experienced new strains. Political unrest 
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caused President Ferdinand Marcos to declare mar¬ 
tial law in 1972, Special Philippine-U.S. economic ties 
were scheduled for reexamination in 1974, And in the 
aftermath of President richard m, nixon’s overtures 
to the People’s Republic of China, the Philippines was 
keenly aware of shifting political reality in Asia, 

PHILIPPINES CAMPAIGN {sea World War 11) 

PHILLIPS, Z)awW Graham [1867-1911] 

Muckraking journalist, novelist/ Author of 

Susan Lennox, 1911, and numerous other works 

In the midst of a successful career in journalism as a 
crusading muckraker, David Phillips turned his 
hand to writing best-selling novels with reformist 
themes. Born at Madison, Ind,, in 1867, he graduated 
from the College of New Jersey, then became an in¬ 
vestigative reporter for several major dailies, first in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and later in New York City, In 1902 
he left the New York World to write fiction and free¬ 
lance articles; during the following decade he turned 
out some two dozen novels and scores of articles for 
national magazines. Many of his articles and all of his 
fiction dealt with social issues, ranging from political 
bossism, crooked insurance firms and Wall Street 
manipulations to the role of women in society, (The 
role of woman was the theme of his last and most 
widely acclaimed novel, Susan Lennox: Her Fall and 
Rise, published posthumously in 1917.) In 1911, at the 
peak of his fame, Phillips was shot to death in New 
York City by a deranged musician who imagined his 
family had been wronged in the writer’s fiction. 

VEllim, Wendell [1811-1884) 

Leading abolitionist and advocate of such causes 

as women’s suffrage and labor unions 

Known to his admirers as the “Knight-Errant of Un¬ 
friended Truth,” Wendell Phillips devoted his elo¬ 
quent voice to just about every radical cause of his 
day, ranging from the abolitionist movement to so¬ 
cialism, Born into a wealthy and patrician Boston 
family in 1811, Phillips graduated from Harvard and 
then became a lawyer. His early interest in the plight 
of the slaves was encouraged by his wife, a disciple of 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. Phillips threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the cause of immediate emanci¬ 
pation after the lynching of abolitionist editor ELIJAH 
p, LOVEJOY in 1837, Declaring “my curse be on the 
Constitution of the United States” for its acceptance 
of slavery, Phillips soon became Garrison’s most 
trusted lieutenant, supporting the latter in shunning 
electoral politics and urging dissolution of the Union. 

Phillips’ devotion to the abolitionist cause was ab- 
solute--no sugar or cotton was permitted in his home 
because they were products of slave labor. In 1864 
even the zealous Garrison proved too moderate for 
him, and the two men broke over Garrison’s support 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN for a second term. After the 


CIVIL WAR, with emancipation an accomplished fact, 
Phillips continued to interest himself in the plight of 
the blacks, and also spoke out in behalf of sucli radical 
causes as temperance, women’s suffrage and or¬ 
ganized LABOR. In 1870 he unsuccessfully sought the 
governorship of Massachusetts on a platform advo¬ 
cating both PROHIBITION and an end to “the wage sys¬ 
tem.” A militant until the end, he died in Boston in 
1884. 

See Irving H. Bartlett: Wendell Phillip,s, Brahmin 
Radical, 

mWS, William [1651-1695) 

Colonial soldier-official/ Seised Pan Royal 
from French, 1690/ First royal governor of 
Mass., 1692-94 

Persuasive, ambitious, hot-tempered and motivated 
by a craving for wealth, William Phips was one of 
America’s first self-made men. Born in Maine in 1651, 
one of 26 children of an illiterate backwoodsman, 
Phips was himself illiterate until, as a grown man, he 
taught himself to read and write. An advantageous 
marriage to a wealthy widow permitted Phip.s to es¬ 
tablish himself as a Boston shipbuilder and merchant 
in the lucrative West Indies trade. In 1683 he secured 
King Charles IPs backing to recover treasure from 
sunken Spanish galleons off the Bahamas, Eventually 
he hauled up more than six tons of booty, worth some 
£300,000, £16,000 of which he was allowed to retain 
as a commission. In gratitude for the windfall, the 
Crown knighted Phips in 1687, making him the first 
American-born subject to be so honored, Despite liis 
lack of any military training, Phip,s was chosen to 
command the 1690 expedition against French-held 
Acadia (Nova Scotia) during king wilijam’s war. 
Successful in this elfort, he seized and pillaged Port 
Royal, thus adding to his personal fortune, but failed 
to take Quebec, 

In 1692 Phips was appointed the flrstroyal governor 
of Massachusetts, but his tenure was .short and stormy, 
A longtime associate of smugglers him,self, Phips 
failed to curb their activities, and during the .salem 
WITCH TRIALS he appointed the bigoted william 
STOUGHTON US judge, then abruptly dismissed him 
and stopped the: trials when they proved unpopular, 
Relieved of his office in 1694, he was called to London 
to defend himself on charges of mismaiiagemeiil and 
died there the next year, 

PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

Capital of Aril,/ Founded, 1867/ Succeeded 
. jPrescott as territorial capital, 1889/ Population 
and economy grew rapidly after W. W, 11/ Today 
a center of electronics industry/ Pop., 581,562 
(1970), 

Phoenix is situated on tlie Salt River on a desert pla¬ 
teau in south central Arizona where the ancient Ho- 
hokam Indian civilization once held sway, Founded 


in 1867, it succeeded Prescott as the capital of Arizona 
Territory in 1889. From its early days of white settle¬ 
ment Phoenix depended on irrigated agriculture, 
which assumed the status of amajorindustry after the 
completion of the Roosevelt Dam in 1911; the mas¬ 
sive irrigation system made possible by the new dam 
permitted the growing of vegetables and citrus fruits 
in great quantities, 

When Arizona entered the Union in 1912, Phoenix 
became its state capital. Although its reputation as a 
health resort and winter vacationland attracted visi¬ 
tors as well as permanent residents, the city’s popula¬ 
tion was just a little over 65,000 in 1940. After World 
War II, Phoenix entered upon a period of incredible 
growth, its population more than quadrupling be¬ 
tween 1950 and 1970—from 107,000 to some 581,562 
inhabitants. A major part of this growth resulted from 
the city’s success in attracting new industries, as it be¬ 
came a center of electronics research and production. 
It also turned out aircraft, furniture, aluminum, 
chemical and steel products. Among the city’s points 
of interest are the Heard Museum (containing ar¬ 
chaeological and anthropological exhibits of regional 
American Indian civilizations), the Phoenix Art Mu¬ 
seum and Taliesin West, the home of the late frank 
LLOYD WRIGHT, whlcli is now an architectural school. 

PHONOGRAPH (see Edison, Thomas Aha) 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

First U.S. daguerreotype, 1859/ Mathew Brady 
organised photographic coverage of Civil War, 
1861-65/ George Eastman introduced Kodak 
camera, 1888/ Commercially feasible color film 
marketed, 1955/ Photojournalism introduced in 
late !9th century, became hallmark o/Life mag- 
azine/ Self-developing Polaroid film marketed, 
1948 

While sojourning in Paris in 1839, painter-inventor 
SAMUEL F, B. MORSE heard that inventor Louis J. M. 
Daguerre had successfully developed a process in 
which images could be mechanically reproduced and 
preserved. Intrigued by this information, Morse 
visited Daguerre, secured from him equipment with 
which to make daguerreotypes—the earliest kind of 
photographs—and before the year was out, returned 
to New York to open a school to train would-he pho¬ 
tographers. Meanwhile, descriptions of Daguerre’s 
technique had already been published in American 
journals, but it was Morse’s initiative that led to the 
“Dagiierrean craze” that soon swept the U.S. 

Among the most successful and creative of the na¬ 
tion’s early portrait photographers was mathew 
BRADY, who in a long career portrayed American 
Presidents from JOHN quincy adams to william 
MCKINLEY. Brady’s several portraits of Abraham Lin¬ 
coln are considered classics of their kind, This eara- 
eraraan to the rich and powerful also pioneered in a 
very different field, that of war photography. Starting 


with the Battle of Bull Run in July, 1861, Brady, or his 
employees, followed Union forces throughout the 
civil war in specially fitted wagons that doubled as 
darkrooms. Their searing photographic records of 
battlefield carnage remain, even today, haunting re¬ 
minders of the cost of war. 

Shortly after the Civil War, other pioneer photog¬ 
raphers, such as WILLIAM HENRY JACKSON, risked their 
lives hauling cumbersome equipment up mountains 
and down rivers to record the look of the American 
wilderness. Their “western views” became, widely 
popular after 1880 when the stereoptical process 
created the illusion of three dimensions for viewers. It 
was during these last decades of the 19th century that 
such reformers as jacob a. riis began to use cameras 
to record the effects of such social ills as poverty 
and child labor; their photographs were prototypes 
of the photojournalism that became the hall¬ 
mark, decades later, of Life magazine (1936-72), (See 
MAGAZINES.) Meanwhile, from the turn of the century 
onward, a small group of photographers, led by 
ALFRED STiEGLiTZ and EDWARD sTEicHEN, Combined 
technological competence with discriminating sensi¬ 
bilities to raise photography to the status of an art 
form. 

While professional photographers were working to 
enhance their talents, photography as a hobby for 
millions was growing apace. Rapid technological ad¬ 
vances, including the invention and refinement of the 
dry plate (1880)—which made an on-the-spot dark¬ 
room unnecessary—and george Eastman’s intro¬ 
duction of the hand-held, easy-to-use Kodak damera 
(1888), generated a boom in amateur photography. 
Later advances included the commercial introduction 
of color film in 1935, the unveiling of edwin land’s 
self-developing Polaroid film in 1948. and the intro¬ 
duction in the 1950s and 1960s of sophisticated but 
higUy automated cameras. In the 1970s millions of 
photographers, both amateur and professional, sup¬ 
ported an industry whose sales were more than $4 bil¬ 
lion annually—with much of the equipment sold being 
imported from Europe or Japan. 

?mm, Duncan [1768-1854) 

Cabinetmaker/ A master craftsman, he estab¬ 
lished new and lasting standards of taste in 

American furniture. 

Duncan Phyfe is generally acknowledged to be the 
master cabinetm^er .who did more than any other 
craftsman, of his day to establish American tastes in 
furniture on a par with the classical Georgian styles of 
Britain-Chippendale, Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 
Born Duncan Fife in Scotland in 1768, he was brought 
to America in the 1780s by his family, who settled in 
Albany, N.Y At 16 young Fife apprenticed as a cab¬ 
inetmaker in Albany, later moving to New York City 
and opening his own shop there in 1792. Within two 
years he had changed the spelling of his name to 
Phyfe,. reputedly at the suggestion of a patron who 
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advised him that the Fife spelling was “too ordinary 
to attract the attention of gidjdy rich people.” 

A brother and later his sod joined him in the busi¬ 
ness, Working only with the most expensive woods, 
usually mahogany, Phyfe supplied the likes of JOHN 
JACOB astor’s daughter and her circle with pieces of 
superb artistry and craftsmanship. Picking up from 
the Georgians much of the inspiration for his lyre- 
backed chairs, his fluted, reeded and outward-sweep¬ 
ing arms and legs and his acanthus-leaf decorative 
carvings, Phyfe helped to maintain the great tradi¬ 
tions of furniture-making well into the machine age, 
Phyfe died in 1854. A retrospective exhibition of his 
work was given by New York City’s metropolitan 
MUSEUM of art in 1922. His pieces remain on display 
in the American wing of that museum. 

See Walter A. Dyer: Early American Craftsmen. 

PICKERING,/o/»M(i777-iM) 

Lawyer, lexicographer/Published first collection 

of Americanisms, 1816 

In the first decades of the 19th century, most educated 
Americans looked to England as a cultural model. 
They viewed words of American origin and American 
regional idiom and pronunciation as vulgar debase¬ 
ments of the mother tongue. In 1816 Boston scholar 
John Pickering published his pioneer dictionary, Vo¬ 
cabulary or Collection of Words and Phrases Which 
Have Been Supposed to Be Peculiar to the United 
States of America. Pickering listed words of American 
origin and indicated distinctively American pronun¬ 
ciations. Though Pickering’s belief that Americanisms 
“ought not to be used ... by those who would speak 
correct English” prevailed for many years, his work 
nonetheless paved the way for later scholars of the 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE. Bom in Salem, Mass., in 1777, 
Pickering, a lawyer by profession, served six terms in 
the Massachusetts legislature. His first love, however, 
was scholarship. He became the master of 20 lan¬ 
guages, including American Indian tongues, and he 
prepared a much-praised Greek-English dictionary. 
Pickering died in Boston in 1846, 

See Mary 0, Pickering: Life of John Pickering, 

PICKETT, George Edward {1825-1875) 

Confederate general/ Famous for “Pickett’s 

Charge” at Battle of Gettysburg, July S, 1863 

As the smoke of an hour-long artillery duel drifted 
away on the afternoon of July 3,1863, Union troops 
on Cemetery Ridge near Gettysburg, Pa., beheld a 
parade-ground formation of 15,000 Confederates 
marching toward the Union line. The Southern force 
was composed, in part, by North Carolinians and a 
crack division of Virginians, led by Maj, Gen, George 
E, Pickett. Although slashed and wasted by artillery 
and rifle fire, Pickett’s Virginians and some North 
Carolinians actually dented the Union position for a 
few minutes, but too few were left to hold their 


ground. This heroic action, immortalized as “Pickett’s 
Charge,” marked the highwater point of Confederate 
hopes in the CIVIL WAR. 

The Virginia-born (1825) Pickett graduated from 
WEST POINT in 1846, distinguished himself in the m ex- 
ICAN WAR, and after years of frontier service resigned 
his captain’s commission in 1861 to join the confed¬ 
erate ARMY as a colonel. A dapper, flamboyant officer, 
who wore his hair in long, perfumed ringlets, Pickett 
was promoted to brigadier general in 1862, becoming 
a close friend of Gen. james longstreet— and 
Longstreet’s favorite division commander. After Get¬ 
tysburg, Pickett was sent to southern Virginia and 
North Carolina to rebuild his .shattered division, then 
joined Gen, Robert e, lee’s Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia in the final defensive battles against Gen. 
ULYSSES s. grant’s Union forces in 1864-65, After the 
surrender of Lee’s army at appomattox court hou.se 
in April, 1865, Pickett refused a commission in the 
Egyptian army and also declined an appointment as 
U.S. marshal by Grant. Instead, he went into the in¬ 
surance business. He died in 1875, 

See Edwin B. Coddingtom The Gettysburg Cain* 
paign: A Study in Command. 

PICKETT’S CHARGE {sk Civil War; Pickett, 
George Edward) 

PlCMOm), Mary (1893- ) 

Silent film star/ Reigned as “America’s 

Sweetheart” from 1912 to mid-1920s/ A co¬ 
founder of United Artists, 1919 

“You’re too little and too fat,” announced director 
D, w. GRIFFITH to 16-year-old actress Mary Pickford 
in 1909, “but I may give you a chance,” The two 
loathed each other on sight, but after Miss Pickford’s 
1914 screen hit, Hearts Adrift, they developed mutual 
respect and even friendship as each helped make the 
other world famous. Miss Pickford, bom Glady.s 
Smith in Toronto, Canada, in 1893, began acting at 
five; she was “discovered” at 13 and renamed by the¬ 
atrical impresario david belasco. She played her first 
film roles merely to supplement her stage income, but 
her pretty face, golden curls and air of infinite vulner¬ 
ability quickly caught the public fancy. 

Through her heart-rending juvenile roles in such 
films as Daddy Long Legs, Tess of the Storm Countij 
and Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, flve-fooMall Maty 
Pickford was known to her millions of fans as “Little 
Mary” and “America’s Sweetheart,” A hardworking 
professional, she joined Griith, Charles chaplin 
and DOUGLAS Fairbanks to form United Artists in 
1919. A year later she married the swashbuckling 
Fairbanks (whom she divorcedin 1935; sheremarried 
in 1937), Miss Pickford’s fans never allowed her to 
grow up on screen, and her “adult” roles were rarely 
successful, She retired from films in 1929, and subse¬ 
quently wrote two books-My Rendemus With Life 
(1935) and Sunshine and Shadow (1955), 


PIERCE, Franklin (1804-1869) 

14th President of US., 1853-57/ Failed in effort 
to end sectional controversy over slavery/ Dem¬ 
ocratic congressman, 1833-37, and senator, 
1837-42, from N.H./ Saw service in Mexican 
War, 1847-48/ Made Gadsden Purchase, 1853/ 

. Pursued expansionist foreign policy 

When a traveler to Hillsboro, N.H., asked a townsman, 
there in the early 1850s about the character of the 
soon-to-be President, Franklin Pierce, the reply was 
typically laconic New England: “Well,” said Pierce’s 
neighbor, "up here, where everybody knows Frank 

Pierce.,.. he’s a pretty considerable fellow_But 

come to spread him out over this whole country. I’m 
afraid that he’ll be dreadful thin in some places,” That 
assessment of the 14th President’s character was 
probably as accurate as any, and is echoed in the 
words of historian Allan nevins, who has called 
Pierce “one of the quickest, most gracefully attractive, 
and withal weakest of the men who held his high 
office,” 

Born in Hillsboro, N.H., in 1804, the son of a revo¬ 
lutionary war general. Pierce attended Bowdoin 
College, practiced law in his hometown and at 24 en¬ 
tered the state legislature where his charm and in¬ 
stinctive political talents earned him the speakership 
within two years, In 1833 Pierce, a Democrat, entered 
Congress and four years later he became a senator 
from his state. In Washington he was popular for his 
congenial personality, party regularity and, despite 
his New England background, his strong Southern 
sympathies, 

In 1842i at the insistence of his wife. Pierce resigned 
his Senate seat and returned to New Hampshire to 
practice law. Except for a short and imdistinguislied 
stint (1847-48) as a brigadier general in the Mexican 
WAR, the practice of law~and behind-the-scenes po¬ 
litical maneuverings—kept the New Hampshireman 
well occupied for the next decade, A political power 
in his home state, Pierce enthusiastically endorsed the 
COMPROMISE OF 1 850 and helped unseat a Democratic 
governor who opposed it, an act that further endeared 
him to the South. In 1852 he allowed his name to be 
put in nomination at the Democratic Convention as 
New Hampshire’s favorite son, After 48 fruitless bal¬ 
lots, in which better-known candidates failed to get 
the nomination, Pierce received the prize and went on' 
to defeat whig party candidate winfield scott by 
an overwhelming electoral college margin, 

Pierce entered the White House in March, 1853, in 
the wake of a personal tragedy; his young son had re¬ 
cently been killed in a rail accident, Emotionally ex¬ 
hausted, he leaned heavily on his Southern advisers, 
including his Secretary of War, jeffersqn davis. 
Pierce sought to divert attention fro’m the festering 
issue of slavery (and, at the same time, to please his 
Southern supporters) by pursuing an expansionist 
foreign policy. He plotted without success to annex 
Cuba and Hawaii and tolerated the filibustering 


forays (see filibusters) of william walker in 
Nicaragua, where the U.S. and Britain came close to 
war over their conflicting interests in that small na¬ 
tion. Two diplomatic triumphs, however, were the 
GADSDEN purchase fi'om Mcxico (1853) and the 
completion of Commodore Matthew c, perry’s mis¬ 
sion to Japan, which opened that ancient land to U.S. 
trade under the treaty of kanagawa (1854). 

Pierce’s domestic failures, however, resulted in his 
party’s denial of his renoniination in 1856. Pledged to 
support the Compromise of 1850 as a “finality,” he 
reversed himself in favor of Stephen a. Douglas’s 
kansas-nebraska act (1854), which seemingly 
opened the Great Plains to slavery. Outraged and 
outvoted, numerous Northern Democrats rebelled, 
splitting the party and helping to hasten the growth of 
the new republican party. When Pierce proved 
helpless to halt the border warfare that plagued 
“Bleeding Kansas, ” and to secure slavery in that ter¬ 
ritory, his popularity plummeted in the South as well. 
By 1856 he found himself abandoned by all sections 
of Ills party and the following year turned over the 
White House to fellow Democrat james buchanan. 
After a tour of Europe, Pierce settled in Concord, 
N.H., where he died in 1869, 

See Roy F. Nichols: Franklin Pierce: Young Hickory 
of the Granite Hills. 

PIKE, Zebulon Montgomery {1779-1813) 

Soldier-explorer/ Led two wilderness expedi¬ 
tions: one seeking the headwaters of the Missis¬ 
sippi, 1805-06; the other into the Southwest, 

1806-07 

In 1805, at the order of Gen, james Wilkinson, gov¬ 
ernor of the upper Louisiana Territory, U.S, Array Lt, 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike set out from St. Louis at 
the head of a column of soldiers to explore the 
northern, little-known portions of the Louisiana 
PURCHASE. In 11 months Pike and his men traveled 
some 4000 wilderness miles. They penetrated deep 
into MINNESOTA where they thought they had discov¬ 
ered the headwaters of the Mississippi, spoke with 
Indians and hauled down the British flag wherever 
they found it flying. Returning to St. Louis in 1806,. 
Pike was soon dispatched on an exploratory journey 
(1806-07) through the Southwest, then governed by 
Spain, He and Ills 22-man party ascended the Ar¬ 
kansas River, sighted the lofty Colorado peak that 
bears Pike’s name, struggled through the snow- 
choked ROCKY MOUNTAINS and built a fort on the 
upper RIO GRANDE. 

Arrested by Spanish troopSj Pike and his men were 
taken to Santa Fe and then were tried in Mexico be¬ 
fore being released. In 1810 Pike published an ac¬ 
count of his journeys that stimulated interest in the 
Southwest but also promulgated the myth of the 
GREAT AMERICAN desert. Theson of asoldier, Pike was 
born in New Jersey in 1779. A brigadier general dur¬ 
ing the WAR OF i8i2, he was killed in action in 1813 
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at the Battle of York (Toronto) while leading his men 
to a battlefield triumph. 

PIKES PEAK GOLD RUSH 

Prospectors streamed into Colorado after discov- 
ery of gold near Pikes Peak, 1858/ Miners estab¬ 
lished town of Denver 

By the late 1850s the California gold rush had 
ended, and hopeful miners longed for word of a new 
Western strike, It came in the summer of 1858 with 
reports that traces of gold had been found in a creek 
about 60 miles from Pikes Peak, Colo, Grossly exag¬ 
gerated rumors fromlocal boosters lured thousands of 
gold-hungry Easterners to the rocky mountains, 
many in ox-drawn wagons with “Pikes Peak or Bust!” 
bravely emblazoned on their sides. Two sprawling 
mining camps, Auraria and Denver City, sprang up 
overnight, (they later merged into the town of 
DENVER), but the gold strike itself quickly petered out. 
Though an estimated 100,000 miners set out for the 
goldfields, many never made it and most who did 
quickly returned home-some with their tattered 
wagon covers bearing a new, slogan, “Busted,, by 
God!” Those who stuck it out were rewarded by the 
discovery of rich gold veins near present-day Central 
City in May, 1859. 

PILGRIMS 

Common name for Protestant Separatists who 
established Plymouth Colony {Mass.), 1620/ 
Originated, Scrooby Manor, England, c. 1606/ 
Fled to Holland to escape persecution, 1608/ 
Pilgrims sailed aboard Mayflower for New 
World, Sept., 1620, disembarked at site of Plym¬ 
outh Colony, Dec. 26,1620 

Among the many 17th-century puritan sects that 
sought to purify religious observance in England, 
none was more resolute than the small band of Sepa¬ 
ratists (or Pilgrims, as they were later called) who lived 
around Scrooby Manor in Nottinghamshire, England. 
Not content simply to purge the Anglican Church of 
its august rites and “ye lordly & tyranous power of ye 
prelates,” they resolved to separate completely from 
the established church. Their leader at Scrooby was 
william BREWSTER, a wealthy layman who had been 
educated at Cambridge where he was “first seasoned 
with ye seeds of grace and vertue” by fiery Puritan 
preachers, some of whom advocated separation rather 
than reform, About 1606 some 40 to 50 Separatists 
began meeting at Scrooby Manor, their devotions 
being held in secret to avoid persecution. In 1608 in¬ 
creased pressure to conform persuaded the Scrooby 
group to follow earlier Separatist congregations and 
flee to the more tolerant atmosphere of Holland. Be¬ 
cause emigration was then illegal, the Separatists 
suffered great hardships on the way to Holland, But 
before the year was out some 20 to 40 members of 
Brewster’s congregation reached Amsterdam, from 


whence they and perhaps as many as 60 others later 
moved to the town of Leiden, where their numbers 
continued increasing. 

Though relieved to be free of persecution, many of 
the settlers were unhappy in their new home. Most 
were English farmers, untrained for work in mills and 
shops, few learned Dutch and most worried lest their 
children be corrupted by worldly city ways. They also 
feared that a Dutch defeat in their continuing struggle 
with Catholic Spain would subject them to thehorrois 
of the Inquisition, In 1619, after more than a decade 
in Holland, Brewster and his associate william 
BRADFORD, together with other immigrants, resolved 
to leave for the New World, With the help of Sir 
EDWIN SANDYS, a sympathetic nobleman, they ob¬ 
tained a grant from the Virginia company of London 
to lands in the north of the company holdings, Un¬ 
daunted by reports of hardships that might be en¬ 
countered on the voyage west and in America, a party 
of Separatists, followers of Brewster and Bradford, 
sailed for England in July, 1620, where the vessel 
Mayflower was to receive them, 

After a series of frustrating delays, the Mayflower 
set sail from Plymouth, England, on Sept, 16,1620. Of 
the 102 passengers on board, roughly only a third 
were Separatists (including Brewster and Bradford), 
The Separatists called themselves “Saints,” The other 
emigrants to set sail were Anglicans, whom the 
“Saints” dismissed as “Strangers,” The arduous sea 
voyage was beset by bad weather and religious acri¬ 
mony between the two groups, Dissention nearly 
turned to open mutiny when the frail ship, on Nov. 19, 
1620, either by design or because of storms, dropped 
anchor off Cape Cod (outside the jurisdiction of the 
Virginia Company), Only the Mayflower compact, 
which established the rights of the “Strangers,” pre¬ 
vented open rebellion against the Separatists. After 
some weeks of scouting about for a suitable landing 
and settlement area, the A/ap/Zinper disembarked its 
passengers, on Dec. 26,1620, at the site of Plymouth 

COLONY. 

The Puritans who followed the Mayflower lo 
Plymouth Colony and then massachusehs called the 
earlier arrivals the “Old Comers," or the “Fore¬ 
fathers.” It was not until the 19th century that (he 
word Pilgrims was commonly applied to them, the 
source perhaps being a single passage in Bradford's 
history of the Colony in which he used the word “pil- 
grimes” to designate the "Saints” who left Holland, 
See George Langdon, Jr, :?[\gTm Colony. 

PILLOW, FORT, MASSACRE 

Confederate forces under Gen. Nathan Bedford 

Forrest captured Union fort and killed or. 

wounded some JOO of its defenders, 1864/ Inci¬ 
dent labeled "massacre" by Northerners 

On April 12,1864, the third anniversary of the open¬ 
ing of the CIVIL WAR, some 1500 Confederate troops 
under Gen. nathan Bedford forre,st attacked Fort 
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Pillow, a Union outpost on the Mississippi River near 
Memphis, Tenn, The fort was defended by fewer than 
600 Union soldiers, half of them black. After seizing 
the outer works of the fort, Forrest raised a truce flag 
and demanded that the Union commander surrender. 
When he did not, Forrest’s troops swarmed into the 
fort and drove its defenders to the riverbank, where 
more than half of them were killed or wounded, in¬ 
cluding almost all the Negro troops. An official U.S. 
Senate report later accused Forrest of attacking under 
a flag of truce and then allowing his men to engage in 
an orgy of atrocities in which helpless, blacks were 
stabbed, shot and buried alive, Forrest’s supporters 
responded that the truce had ended before the attack 
began and that Union troops had continued fighting 
to the end. Whatever the truth, “Remember Fort Pil¬ 
low!” became a rallying cry for black troops and the 
atrocity stories further inflamed Northern passions 
against the Confederacy. 

See Dudley T. Cornish: The Sable Arm. 

PINCHOT, Gifford (1865-1946) 

Conservationist, politician/ Chief Forest Ser¬ 
vice, 1898-1910/ A founder ofBull Moose Parly, 
1912/ Governor of Pa., 1922-27,1921-25 

Tall, rugged, aristocratic and self-righteous, Connecti¬ 
cut-born (1865) Gifford Pinchot, the dedicated con¬ 
servationist who headed the Forest Service from 1898 
to 1910, was idolized by his fellow Progressives. (See 
PROGRESSIVE ERA.) In 1912 Pinchot helped found the 
DULL MOOSE PARTY, wliich ran former President 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT for the Presidency, dividing the 
Republican Party and ensuring the triumph of 

WOODROW WILSON, 

During Roosevelt’s Administration (1901-09), Pin- 
chot had played a considerable role in reinforcing the 
President’s dedication to the protection of the nation’s 
forest reserves. In 1909-10 Pinchot split with Roose¬ 
velt’s successor, william Howard Taft, over conser¬ 
vation policy (see ballinger-pinchot contro- 
versey) and was dismissed from office, In later years 
(1923-27, 1931-35) Pinchot served ably as Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s Progressive Republican governor, but his at¬ 
tempts in 1934 to forge a coalition of New Deal Dem¬ 
ocrats and liberal Republicans met with failure after 
Pre.sident franklin d, roosevelt declined to endorse 
Pinchot’s initiative. Pinchot wrote several books on 
conservation, including The Fight for Conservation 
(1909) and Breaking New Ground (published posthu- 
inouslyin 1947). He diedin 1946. 

PINCKNEY, C/wrfes (7757-7524) 

Politician, statesman, diplomat/ Influential in 
drafting U.S. Constitution/ Governor of S.C., 
1789-92, 1796-98, 1806-68/ U.S. minister to 
Spain, 1801-05 

To his numerous political foes Charles Pinckney was 
known as Blackguard Charley both for his alleged 


philandering ways and for his desertion of the feder¬ 
alist party. Born into an aristocratic South Carolina 
family in 1757, Pinckney served as an officer in the 
revolutionary war and was among the first to call 
for a constitutional convention. As a delegate to 
the 1787 convention, Pinckney presented a draft con¬ 
stitution that greatly influenced the final form of the 
u.s, constitution. He later served as governor of 
his native South Carolina (1789-92,1796-98), while 
switching from the Federalists to the democratic- 
republican party, Elected to the U.S, Senate in 
1798, he served until 1801 when he resigned to accept 
President thomas Jefferson’s appointment as minis? 
ter to Spain (1801-05). He again served as governor 
(1806-08) and ended his public career in the U.S, 
House of Representatives (1819-21), Pinckney died in 
Charleston, S,C.,in 1824, 

VINCKMY,Charles Cotesworth (1746-1825) 

Diplomat-politician/ Refused French demand 

for U.S. bribe in XYZ Affair, 1797/ Federalist 

candidate for President, 1804, 1808 

As one of three special U.S, commissioners sent to 
France in 1797.by President John adams to negotiate 
outstanding issues between the U.S. and' France, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney was outraged when a 
French agent demanded a $240,000 bribe as the price 
for better relations. (See xyz affair,) “No! No! Not 
a sixpence,” was Pinckney’s reply. Pinckney soon re¬ 
turned to the U.S. to don the u niform of a general and 
prepare the defenses of the Southern states against an 
expected French attack that never materialized. 

Born into wealth in Charleston, S.C, in 1746, 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, cousin of Charles 
PINCKNEY and older brother of THOMAS pinckney, 
was educated abroad and became a successful lawyer 
in his hometown, He served with distinction during 
the revolutionary , war at Brandywine and Ger¬ 
mantown, Pa,, as well as in the Southern theater. 
Captured in the fall of Charleston in 1780, he was a 
British prisoner until his exchange in 1782, After the 
war Pinckney served as a delegate to the constitu¬ 
tional convention (1787), A prominent supporter 
of the new Constitution, he declined several offers by 
GEORGE WASHINGTON to servc in the President’s Cab¬ 
inet, In 1804 and 1808 he ran, unsuccessfully, as the 
FEDERALIST party’s presidential candidate. He died in 
the city of his birth in 1825. 

See Marvin R, Zahniser: Charles Cotesworth Pinck¬ 
ney, Founding Father, 

?mCKm\ Thomas (1750-1828) 

Soldier, diplomat, politician/ Negotiated Pinck¬ 
ney’s Weaty with Spain, 1795 

It was Thomas Pinckney’s fate to be often oversha¬ 
dowed by his celebrated brother charles cotes¬ 
worth Pinckney and his flamboyant cousin Charles 
Pinckney. Nonetheless, Thomas Pinckney was , an 
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able politician and diplomat in his own right, Born in 
Charleston, S.C., in 1750, he became a lawyer, and as 
a militia officer in the revolutionary war was se¬ 
verely wounded. A dedicated eederalist party 
member, he served as governor of South Carolina be¬ 
tween 1787 and 1789, his administration being best 
remembered for the charity he showed the defeated 
TORIES, After serving three years as U,S. minister to 
Britain, Pinckney became envoy extraordinary to 
Spain in 1795 and that year negotiated Pinckney’s 
TREATY, delineating the borders between Spain’s 
North American possessions and the Southern states, 
Pinckney was a Federalist congressman from South 
Carolina from 1797 to 1801, then served as a major 
general in the war oe 1812 . He died in 1828. 

PINCKNEY’S TREATY (7795) 

Signed at San Lorenzo, Spain, by Thomas 

Pinckney/ Set U.S, boundary with Spain/ Won 

U.S. right of free navigation on Mississippi River 

For 12 years after the U.S. won British recognition of 
its independence in the peace of Paris (1783), the 
young nation vainly sought to settle important dis¬ 
putes with Spain, These concerned the boundary be¬ 
tween the U.S. and Spanish Florida and Louisiana, 
and Spain’s refusal to grant the U.S, free navigation 
of the Mississippi River as well as access to the ocean 
at New Orleans. 

In 1786 the first attempt by the U.S, and Spain to 
settle the issues failed. (See jay-gardoqui nego¬ 
tiations.) Less than a decade later, events in Eu¬ 
rope proved advantageous to the U.S, In July, 1795, 
Spain deserted its ally Britain and signed a separate 
peace treaty with France, Fearing British retaliation 
and possibly a U.S.-British alliance to secure free 
navigation on the Mississippi, Spanish officials lis¬ 
tened attentively to the arguments of U.S. negotiator 
THOMAS PINCKNEY, On Oct, 27, 1795, Pinckney and 
the Spanish signed a treaty at San Lorenzo, which 
provided for the free navigation of the Mississippi by 
Americans, with the right to deposit goods for ship¬ 
ment abroad—for the first three years at New Orleans, 
later at another convenient location, Spain also rec¬ 
ognized the Mississippi River and 31st parallel (to¬ 
gether with the Chattahoochee, Flint and St. Marys 
rivers) as the United States’ western and southern 
boundaries, 

PINE TREE SHILLING {set Colonial Currency) 

PINGREE, Hazen Stuart (1840-1901) 

Municipalreformer/Mayor of Detroit, 1890-97/ 

Gov. of Mick, 1897-1900 

During the financial panic of 1893, Detroit’s unem¬ 
ployed could fall back on municipal vegetable gar¬ 
dens for their sustenance: Known as Pingree’s potato 
patches, the gardens were the innovation of reform 
mayor Hazen S. Pingree, Born at Denmark, Me., in 


1840,andlargelyself-educated,Pingree,aprosperous, 

deceptively mild-mannered Detroit shoe manufac¬ 
turer, received the Republican mayoral nomination in 
1889. Friends and foes alike a.ssumed he could not be 
elected in traditionally Democratic Detroit, but he 
fooled the experts. As mayor, Pingree launched an 
all-out assault on corrupt city officials and powerful 
public utilities magnates who controlled the commu¬ 
nity for their own profit. He won reelection seven 
times, .serving until 1897, In 1896 Pingree was elected 
Michigan’s governor (1897-1900), but proved less 
effective in that office. He died on a visit to England 
in 1901. 

See Melvin G. Ilalli: Reform in Detroit, 

PINKERTON, A//fln (75/9-75(94) 

Founded first U.S, detective agency, 1850/ 
Thwarted.su.spectedplot to assassinate President¬ 
elect Abraham Lincoln, 1861/ Pinkerton men 
hired to break up labor organizations in past- 
Civil War years 

The stumpy, cigar-smoking son of a Scottish police¬ 
man, Allan Pinkerton founded the nation’s first de¬ 
tective agency, the Pinkerton Agency, which is still in 
existence. Born in Glasgow in 1819 and trained as a 
cooper, he ran afoul of authorities for his part in labor 
demonstrations and fled to the U.S, in 1842. He settled 
at Dundee, 111,, where, after helping to round up a 
band of local counterfei tens as a free-lance detective, 
he was made a deputy sheriff. In 1850 he became the 
first detective on the Chicago police force, and that 
year he formed his own detective agency, specializing 
in railroad security. In 1861 he spirited Presideiil-elecl 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Safely tliroiigli Baltimore to thwart 
a suspected assassination plot, and he helped organize 
Union espionage behind Confederate lines during the 

CIVIL WAR. 

Pinkerton’s agency expanded greatly after the war, 
compiling the nation’s most complete files on criminal 
activity and becoming increasingly identified with 
management in labor disputes. Pinkerton men helped 
break up the molly maguires, a coal miners’ organi¬ 
zation, in the 1870s, and fought a pitched battle with 
steel-mill strikers in the homestead strike of 1892. 
Before his death at Chicago in 1884, Pinkerton wrote 
some 18 volumes of highly popular reminiscences, 

See Edmund A. Lavine; Allan Pinkerton, America’s 
First Private Eye, 

PIRACY ON NORTH AMERICAN COASTS 

Pirates preyed on Colonial shipping/ First 
American pirate was Dixey Bull, 1681/ Ameri¬ 
can piracy encouraged by strictures of British 
Navigation Acts after 1650/ Reachedpeak aboiii 
1725/ Resurgence after Revolution finally ended 
by U.S. Navy, 1827 

From earliest Colonial times pirates preyed on 
American shipping, Boston-based Dixey Bull, who 


began raiding Massachusetts coa,stal towns in 1631, 
holds the distinction of having been the first recorded 
American pirate, and the Massachusetts expedition 
that failed to catch him the following year was the 
earliest naval expedition dispatched by an American 
Colony, Pirate ranks swelled as privateers, licensed 
by Colonial governors to plunder enemy shipping in 
wartime, continued to ply their lucrative trade against 
friendly ships in peacetime. Colonial sea-lanes were 
filled with tempting, lightly armed merchant vessels. 
Pirates found convenient sanctuary on neutral islands 
-notably the Isles of Shoals off New England and the 
Sea Islands off the Carolinas, where blackbeard 
(Edward Teach) held brutal sway. 

Britain’s sporadic attempts to suppress piracy 
throughout the 17th and early 18th centuries met with 
little success, in part because the restrictions imposed 
by the navigation acts encouraged tolerance of 
smuggling and piracy. One royal official complained 
in 1697 that the authorities at Boston, Newport and 
Philadelphia “not onlie wink at, but Imbrace Pirats, 
men and shippes.” Those commissioned to hunt down 
pirates not infrequently turned to piracy themselves, 
as in the case of the celebrated Captain Kidd. (See 
KIDD, william.) Colonial piracy reached its zenith 
about 1725; thereafter British men-of-warmanaged to 
clear most pirate ships from American waters. 

The post-Revolutionary period saw a resurgence of 
piracy by privateers turned pirates. In the late 1790s 
French raiders preying on U.S. ships were one cause 
of a naval war with France. (See France, unde¬ 
clared war with.) Between 1814 and 1825 U.S, 
shipping suffered some 1500 piratical attacks, most of 
them mounted by buccaneers operating out of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico and the Gulf Islands, A strong u.s. 
NAVY squadron was sent to deal with the pirates and 
by 1827 they had been driven from their last Carib¬ 
bean strongholds. Among the best known of these 
freebooters were the followers of jean lafitte, who 
roved the Gulf of Mexico and received pardons for 
having aided Andrew jackson at the Battle of new 
ORLEANS in 1815, 

See J, F. Jameson: Privateering and Piracy in the Co¬ 
lonial Period. 

PITCHER, Molly (Mary Ludwig Hays McCauley) 
(1754-1832) 

Revolutionary heroine who earned nickname by 

carrying water to troops in a pitcher 

Women frequently ventured into the lines during the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR to cook and catc for the sol¬ 
diers, Young Molly Hays customarily carried a pitcher 
of water to refresh the hot and wounded men, a task 
which earned her the name Molly Pitcher, Legend 
holds that at the Battle of Monmouth, on June 28, 
1778, Molly’s gunner husband John Hays collapsed 
and she took over his gun, Such a feat was, in fact, 
performed by Margaret corbin at Fort Washington, 
bu t i t was Molly who was memorialized in a long 1832 


poem, Moll Pitcher, by john greenleaf whittier. 
Born Mary Ludwig near Trenton, N.J., in 1754 to a 
German immigrant farmer, Molly became a servant ■ 
and married John Hays in 1769, Hays died before the 
war was over and she married again, less happily, to 
George McCauley, from whom she separated. 
Whether the story of her “manning” a gun is true or 
not, she was awarded an annuity by Pennsylvania in ; 
1822. She died lOyears laterin Carlisle, Pa., at the age 
of78. ; 

PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Suggested as site for city by George Washington, 

1753/ French built fort there in 1754, British in 
1758/ Major center of fur trade, late 1700s/ In¬ 
corporated as city, 1816/ Became major center of 
steel industry, 1880s/ Massive urban renewal 
program begun, 1940s/ State’s second largest city 
today; pop,, 520,117 (1970) 

In 1753 GEORGE WASHINGTON, then a young surveyor 
for the OHIO company of Virginia, suggested that the 
wedge of land formed by the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela rivers where they merge to form the ohio 
river was “extremely well situated for a fort,” The 
next year the British acted on his suggestion and 
started to build a fort on the site, but the French cap¬ 
tured it and completed it in 1755. When the British 
marched on the fort (1758) during the french and 
INDIAN war, the fleeing French burned it; the area 
was then renamed Pittsbourgh in honor of British 
Prime Minister William Pitt, and on the site of the 
charred ruins Fort Pitt was built. 

Within a few years a rude town had sprung up 
around the fort, with the fur trade the major activity 
in an area whose few residents were independent 
frontiersmen. This penchant for independence was 
noted in 1787, when Pittsburgh’s delegation to the 
Pennsylvania ratifying convention voted 7-2 against ! 
the proposed Federal constitution, and again in |: 
1794, when the community became a focal point of | 
the WHISKEY rebellion against the authority of the 
Federal Government, In 1805 an iron foundry was | 
established that during the war of 1812 supplied 
Commodore matthew perry’s fleet on Lake Erie I 
with cannon, howitzers, shells and balls. In the years 
following the war, Pittsburgh, standing amid some of 
the world’s richest coal and oil fields, became an im- | 
portant manufacturing center and a major trans- | 
shipment point in the river trade with the South, By I 
the 1880sithadbecomethefocusofthesteelindustry | 

led by ANDREW CARNEGIE. | 

Incorporated as a city in 1816, Pittsburgh is today 1 
Pennsylvania’s second largest metropolis (1970 pop., | 
520,117), Industries in Pittsburgh and the surrounding I 
area annually pour forth some 6000 products, includ- I 
ing a fifth of the nation’s steel. Its industrial growth I 
was accompaniedby ethnic and labor strife (including 
the bloody railroad strike of 1877) and a degree of | 
pollution that earned it the nickname “Smoky City.” ; 
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The city was hit hard by the Depression of the 1930s. 
But a massive urban renewal program launched in the 
following decade transformed Pittsburgh’s once dingy 
business district, the "GoldenTriangle” situated at the 
fork of the Monongahela and the Allegheny, Slum 
clearance, flood control, the dramatic reduction of 
smoke pollution and the rebuilding of the city’s 
downtown area have made the “Pittsburgh Renais¬ 
sance” one of the great success stories of modern 
urban history, A 42'Story skyscraper, the Cathedral of 
Learning, is a classroom building for the University of 
Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh is also the home of the Mellon 
Institute for scientific and industrial research, 
founded by Pittsburgh financier Andrew mellon and 
his brother, and the Carnegie Institute Museum and 
Library, established by Carnegie. 

See Stefan Lorant: Pittsburgh: The Stoiy of an Amer¬ 
ican City. 

PLAINS OF ABRAHAM (stQ French 
and Indian War) 

PLANTATIONS 

Estates on which crops were grown bp resident 
workersi In Colonial South self-sufficient 
coastal plantations worked by slaves produced 
distinctive planter aristocracy/ Cotton planta¬ 
tions dominated Southern economy from early 
19th century until Civil War 

The plantation system, in which crops were grown on 
large estates by workers living on the land, was em¬ 
ployed with varying success in several Colonies but 
took root most firmly in the South, where some plan¬ 
tations virtually became self-sufficient fiefdoms. Early 
coastal plantations fed and housed their own work 
force (white indentured servants at first, Negro 
slaves thereafter), grew and stored their own food, 
raised their own livestock, employed their own 
blacksmiths to make and repair tools, and shipped 
their tobacco, rice, indigo, cotton and sugar di¬ 
rectly to England from their own wharves. 

Fond of such frivolities as dancing and fox hunting 
that appalled New England puritans, many South¬ 
ern planters were also imbued with an aristocratic 
sense of duty and were elected year after year to pro¬ 
vincial office by yeoman farmers who seemed content 
to be governed % their “betters.” , 

Jhe system declined somewhat after the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR as the bottom fell out of the tobacco 
and indigo markets, and many large estates were bro¬ 
ken up. But plantations were given a spectacular re¬ 
prieve by the invention of the cotton gin (1793), the 
growing demand for cotton by British and Northern 
mills, the opening up of rich new lands by the Louisi¬ 
ana purchase and the forcible dispossession of the 
Southern Indian tribes. Hundreds of speculators and 
would-be planters poured into the D eep South and the 
lands along the Mississippi, frenziedly clearing for¬ 
ests, planting cotton and importing slaves from the 


coastal states to work their fields. Cotton production 
in the South zoomed from less than 2 million pounds 
a year in 1790 to 160 million in 1820. Slaves, who be¬ 
fore the advent of “King Cotton” had been agrowing 
economic liability, were suddenly a vital asset, and the 
new, self-made breed of planters became slavery’s 
most implacable champions. The antebellum society 
of Southern legend, emphasizing charm and chivalry, 
gripped the imagination of many Americans who 
found it easy to forget its economic basis. The planta¬ 
tion system based on slavery was erased by the civil 
WAR, and during reconstruction the owners of the 
great estates usually carved them into smaller plots, 
worked by sharecroppers and tenant farmers. 

PLASTICS (see Baekeland, Leo Hendrik; 

Du Pont Family; Petroleum Industry) 

PLATT, Thomas Collier (1833-1910) 

Republican boss of New York State, 1888-98/ 

U.S. congressman, 1873-77, and senator, 1881, 

1897-1909 

Thomas Collier Platt—businessman, congressman 
and expert machine politician—exercised tight and 
undisputed control over republican politics in New 
York State between 1888 and 1898. Born in Owego, 
N.Y. (1833), Platt attended Yale, entered business 
and, after 1870, as an enthusiastic GOP party 
worker, became the prot6g6 of state boss, senator and 
antireform stalwart leader roscoe conklino, 
Platt served two terms as a U.S. representative (1873- 
77) and was elected to the U.S. Senate in January, 
1881, only to resign with ConklinglnMay, 1881, over 
the issue of New York patronage. After Conkling’s 
death in 1888, Platt assumed control of stale party 
affairs, ruling with his own blend of firmness and 
courtesy, and winning election to the U.S. Senate in 
1896. A reluctant backer of theodorb Roosevelt’s 
successful 1898 bid for the governorship, Platt was so 
infuriated by Roosevelt’s independence that he pro¬ 
moted the maverick’s nomination for the Vice Presi¬ 
dency in 1900 in order to get him out of the state. After 
Roosevelt succeeded to the Presidency, Platt’s indu- 
ence in New York rapidly disintegrated, even though 
he was reelected to the U.S. Senate in 1903 and .served 
until 1909, a year before his death, 

See Harold E Gosnell: Boss Platt and His New York 
Machine. 

PLATT AMENDMENT (iPd/) 

Amended Cuban constitution to make island vir¬ 
tual U,S, protectorate/Abrogated, 1934 

The U.S. entered the Spanish-American war in 1898 
with the stated purpose of helping to liberate Cuba, 
explicitly disavowing in advance any American claim 
to the island’s sovereignty, But two years later LI,.S, 
troops under Gen, Leonard wood were still occupy¬ 
ing the island, to the bitter resentment of many 


Cubans. In 1900 Wood was authorized to call a con¬ 
stitutional convention, which eventually emerged 
with an eloquent document based on the U.S. model 
but containing no provision spelling out future cuba- 
u.S, relations. Eager to protect American interests, 
Secretary of War elihu root, in 1901, drew up an 
amendment (sponsored in the Senate by Orville H, 
Platt of Connecticut) requiring that Cuba neither 
make treaties impairing her independence, nor grant 
concessions to foreign powers, without U.S. permis¬ 
sion. The Cubans had no choice but to acquiesce, and 
the Platt Amendment, a virtual carte blanche for 
American intervention, continued to sour relations 
between the two countries until it was abrogated as 
part of the good neighbor policy in 1934. Under the 
Platt Amendment the U.S, leased and built the Giian- 
linamo Naval Base, presently still occupied by U.S, 
forces. 

PLATTSBURGH, BATTLE OF (see War of 1812) 

PLESSY V. FERGUSON (1896) 

Supreme Court affirmed ‘'separate but equal” 
doctrine legitimizing Jim Crow Laws/ Over¬ 
turned by Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka, 1954 

The Negro march toward full equality that began with 
the EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION and Stepped up its 
pace during reconstruction had been virtually 
halted by 1890, when Louisiana joined other former 
Confederate states in enacting jim crow laws re¬ 
quiring railroads operating within the state to “pro¬ 
vide equal but separate accommodations for the white, 
and colored races,” Although the u.s. supreme 
COURT liad in effect encouraged the proliferation of 
such laws by declaring the civil rights act of 1875 
unconstitutional in 1883, a group of new Orleans 
Negroes formed a “Citizens’ Equal Rights Associa¬ 
tion” to try to overturn the new law in the courts. In 
quiet collusion with the railroads, which opposed Jim 
Crow cars because they were an added expense, the 
association set up a test case; On June 7,1892, Homer 
Adolph Piessy, a mulatto so light-skinned as to be un¬ 
recognizable as anything but white, boarded a train at 
New Orleans and took a seat in the “whites only” car, 
where an alerted conductor politely asked him to 
move. Piessy refused and was peacefully arrested. His 
eloquent lawyer, Albion W, Tourgee,, argued that his 
c!ienl’.s arrest had been illegal since the law was un¬ 
constitutional—and lost in the lower courts, (He was 
first overruled by District Criminal Court Judge John 
H. Ferguson, whose name was attached to the suit, 
thus becoming famous injudicial history.) The ease 
eventually worked its way up to the Supreme Court, 
which handed down its decision on May 18, 1896* 
Writing for the eight-man majority, Justice Henry B. 
Brown ruled against Piessy, calling the creation of 
“separate but equal accommodations” a “reasonable” 
use of state power. Brown denied that the 14th 


Amendment, which guarantees “the equal protection 
of the laws” to all Americans, was ever intended to 
abolish “distinction based on color, or to enforce so¬ 
cial as distinguished from political,,, equality,” He 
further asserted that separate but equal facilities 
placed no “badge of inferiority” on the black race. 
The lone dissenter was Justice JOHN marshall har- 
LAN, who had also vigorously dissented against the 
1883 Civil Rights Act decision, “Our Constitution is 
color blind,” he wrote, “and neither knows nor toler¬ 
ates classes among citizens,,, The thin disguise of 
‘equal accommodations’... will not mislead anyone 
or atone for the wrong this day done,.. which will, 
in time, prove to be quite as pernicious as the decision 
made by the same tribunal in the Dred Scott case.” 
The court’s action strengthened the hands of white 
supremacists, and within the next decade Southern 
states passed ever more exacting segregation laws reg¬ 
ulating relations between blacks and whites. The 
“separate but equal” doctrine remained in effect for 
almost 60 years before being overturned in brown 
v. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF TOPEKA in 1954, 

PLUMB PLAN (1919) 

Scheme for nationalizing U.S. railroads/ Popu¬ 
lar with labor, farmers and liberals but never 
voted on in Congress 

In December, 1917, President woodrow wilson 
took over operation of the nation’s railroads to pro¬ 
mote more efficient transportation of men and maffi- 
riel vital to world war l After the war the traditional 
antagonists of the railroad companies—labor, liberals 
and the farmers of the, national grange and Non¬ 
partisan League-worked furiously to prevent the 
lines from returning to private hands, Many rallied 
behind a plan devised by labor lawyer Glenn E. 
Plumb and made public in 1919, which called for 
Federal ownership andjoint management of the rail- 
roadsbyrepresentatives.ofGovernment,theoperators 
and the unions, But the plan’s advocates found the, 
influence of the railroads too strong to overcome. The 
Plumb Plan was never voted on in Congress, and in 
1920 the lines were restored to private operation. 

PLYMOUTH COLONY 

First permanent settlement in New England/ Est. 
by Pilgrims, Dec. 26, 1620/ Celebrated first 
Thanksgiving, Oct., 1621/ Absorbed.by Massa¬ 
chusetts Bay Colony, 1691 

The obstacles facing the pilgrims who made their 
way ashore at Plymouth, on the Massachusetts coast 
above Cape Cod, on Dec. 26, 1620, would have 
daunted men less determined than those English Sep¬ 
aratists who sought freedom in the New World to 
practice their own religion, Braving the onslaught of 
winter storms, crews worked feverishly to explore the 
area and, erect the first half-dozen thatched huts lo 
house their families while the storm-tossed may- 
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FLOWER lay anchored in the harbor, But the strains of 
the long voyage and the inadequacy of food and shel¬ 
ter on their arrival proved fatal to many of the immi¬ 
grants, and during the winter 50 of the 101 settlers 
succumbed to a “Generali Sickness,” among them 
Plymouth’s first governor, john carver. (Carver was 
succeeded by william Bradford, who served for 30 
years). 

Although two friendly Indians, squanto and Sam- 
oset, showed the newcomers how to plant and culti¬ 
vate CORN, their first crops proved meager. Relations 
with the company of London merchants that spon¬ 
sored the Colony deteriorated steadily as Plymouth 
failed to produce a profit. The company refused to 
provide additional supplies and the first Lon¬ 
don-bound shipment of Plymouth produce (beaver 
pelts, clapboards and sassafras) was seized at sea by 
pirates. But the Pilgrims persevered, and things slowly 
improved. Reinforced by new Separatist settlers, the 
Colony made a mutual-security treaty with Wampan- 
oag chief massasoit, who shared the first thanksgiv¬ 
ing DAY feast in October, 1621. The Plymouth Colo¬ 
ny also defeated the hostile Narragansets with the 
aid of Capt. miles standish in 1623; obtained a law¬ 
ful patent to its lands; founded 10 new settlements; 
and eventually managed to work off its debt by be¬ 
coming a well-managed fur-trading Colony. 

After 1630 Plymouth was overshadowed by the 
larger and more prosperous Colony established by the 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMPANY. Plymouth joined the 
NEW ENGLAND CONFEDERATION in 1643 and became 
part of Massachusetts Bay in 1691, But Plymouth’s 
influence remained profound: The Mayflower 
COMPACT, under'which its government had been 
formed, served as a precedent for all the “plantation 
covenants” under which later New England settle¬ 
ments agreed to govern themselves. Moreover, Mas¬ 
sachusetts’ Puritans soon followed the Pilgrims’ lead 
in adopting Congregationalism as the established 
church. Despite their piety, the Pilgrims of Plymouth 
avoided the extreme moral rigidity of Massachusetts. 
The most lasting legacy of the Old Colony, however, 
was probably the simple fact of its survival: Its reso¬ 
lute founders endured and prospered in the New 
World, an example to all those who came after. 

See George D. Langdon, Jr,: Pilgrim Colony. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK 

Boulder on which Pilgrims are traditionally 

thought to have landed in 1620 

An exploring party of pilgrims from the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth on or about Dec, 21,1620-that 
much is clear. But where they first set foot has been 
hotly disputed ever since. No contemporary account 
mentions the precise spot, but in 1741 an “aged and 
godly” Plymouth resident alleged that an enormous 
shoreline rock was “the place where the forefathers 
landed.” Since then this granite boulder, much re¬ 
duced in size by the chippings of generations of sou¬ 


venir hunters, has at various times been ignored, dug 
up, accidentally .splitinto three parts, enshrined under 
an elaborate Victorian stone canopy and hailed with 
perfervid oratory by statesmen ranging from John 
QUINCY ADAMS to WARREN G, HARDING, Now reas¬ 
sembled (though still deeply cracked), it reposes be¬ 
neath a granite Grecian temple on the Plymouth 
waterfront, a revered symbol of the hardy and 
determined Pilgrim Fathers, 


Reputedly saved Capt, John Smith from execu¬ 
tion by her father, Chief Powhatan, in 1607/ 

Married Colonist John Rolfe, 1614 

In 1607 Capt. john smith left the struggling Virginia 
settlement of jame,stown to pay a formal visit to the 
powerful Indian chief Powhatan in hopes of estab¬ 
lishing peaceful relations. During a ceremonial feast 
Smith was suddenly seized and surrounded by ax- 
wielding Indians. According to Smith’s own recollec¬ 
tions, the incident ended amicably when he was saved 
by a young girl. Powhatan’s daughter, Matoaka, 
called Pocahontas, ran to Smith’s side and pleaded 
with her father to relent, Matoaka (who was bom 
about 1595 and whose Indian nickname, Pocahontas, 
means “playful one”) became an American heroine 
when her story was recounted in Smith’s Generali 
Historie of Virginia (1624), Some later historians, 
however, have voiced skepticism about the autlienlic- 
ity of the encounter. 

In 1613 Pocahontas was kidnaped by Capt. Samuel 
Argali as hostage for English prisoners in Indian 
hands and taken to Jamestown, Her conversion to 
Christianity and marriage to Colonist john rolfe in 
1614 brought eight years of peace with the Indians. 
Her regal manner caused a sensation at court during 
a 1616 visit to London. She was seized by sudden 
illness, and died the following year while preparing 
for the voyage home, Pocahontas bore Rolfe one son, 
who later went to Virginia as a Colonist and left nu^ 
merous descendants. 


Method by which Presidents may block unwanted 
legislation within 10 days of congressional ad¬ 
journment by not signing measure 

One of the weapons in the President’s political arsenal 
is a provision of the u,s, constitution (Article 1, 
Section 7) that allows the Chief Executive 10 days, 
excluding Sundays, to sign bills into law, Ordinarily 
if he does not sign within the prescribed time, the bill 
becomes law, But if Congress adjourns during that 
period and the President fails to sign-or “pockets”- 
the bill, it simply dies. Unlike the more familiar veto 
(see VETO, presidential), the pocket veto cannot be 
overriden, because Congress is no longer in session. 
The pocket veto is particularly convenient when a 
President is not inclined to explain his opposition lo 


a particular bill. The practice was first employed by 
JAMES MADISON, but it was little used until the Admin¬ 
istration of President ulysses s. grant (1869--77), 
Since then it has been increasingly employed by Pres¬ 
idents. franklin d, ROOSEVELT was its greatest 
enthusia.st, pocketing 263 bills during his 12 years in 
the White House, Congressional leaders try to guard 
against the possibility of the pocket veto by schedul¬ 
ing votes on important bills well before the end of the 
session. 

von, Edgar A llan (1809-1849) 

Poet, short-story writer, literary critic/Master of 

exotic and macabre effects 

"I dwelt alone in a \Vorld of moan,” wrote Edgar Allan 
Poe, whose life was as doleful as any of his poems, 
Born in Boston (1809) and orphaned at two, he was 
brought up by John Allan, a flinty Richmond mer¬ 
chant. After being forced out of the University of Vir¬ 
ginia because of gambling debts, Poe was expelled 
from West Point for “gross neglect of duty” and finally 
disowned in 1831 by his foster father, Poe then began 
a precarious but lifelong career as a magazine editor, 
broken sporadically by drinking bouts and outbursts 
of temperament. He spent much of his life in abject 
poverty, and his marriage in 1836 to his 13-year-old 
cousin, Virginia Clemm, brought further tragedy, In 
1847, after several years of illness, his young wife suc¬ 
cumbed to tuberculosis. 

Various biographers have claimed Poe was an alco¬ 
holic, an opium addict, impotent or insane, but only 
the first charge is provable (he died in Baltimore in 
1849, after a five-day binge). Yet Poe’s private bell, 
whatever its causes, never stopped the feverish flow of 
poems, stories and incisive critical essays that eventu¬ 
ally made him one of America’s best-known writers 
and one of the most admired abroad. Fittingly ac¬ 
knowledged the American master of the macabre and 
exotic horror tale, as well as the father of the detective 
story, Poe was also a major influence on several mod¬ 
ern literary movements, notably symbolism and sur¬ 
realism. Among the best known of his poems are “The 
Raven," “The Bells” and “Annabel Lee," His short 
stories include “The Tell-Tale Heart,” “The Gold 
Bug” and "The Murders in the Rue Morgue.” 

POINT FOUR PROGRAM 

U.S. technical assistance program for underde¬ 
veloped nations, 1950-53 

The U,S, was the only major nation to emerge un¬ 
scathed from WORLD WAR li. In the immediate post¬ 
war years the harry s. truman Administration con¬ 
cluded that American self-interest as well as 
humanitarian considerations obliged the country to 
help less fortunate nations. The marshall plan to 
rebuild Europe was inaugurated in 1947, and Point 
Four of President Truman’s 1949 inaugural address 
pledged a ,massive U,S, effort to “make available to 



POCKET VETO 


POCAHONTAS (c./5P5-i6i7) 


peaceloving peoples the benefits of our store of tech¬ 
nical knowledge,” 

The concept of Point Four was that U.S, Govern¬ 
ment and business should cooperate to develop the 
native skills and natural assets of underdeveloped 
lands in order to improve worldwide economic and 
social conditions-and lessen the appeal of commu- 
nism. Congress authorized the first funds in 1950. De¬ 
velopment projects-from a fertilizer factory in Pak¬ 
istan to a cattle-breeding farm in Paraguay—were 
soon underway in 35 nations. Point Four assistance, 
which was merged with various other U,S, aid pro¬ 
grams in 1953, was a decisive element in accelerating 
economic growth in many underdeveloped nations. 

POLAR EXPEDITIONS 

North Pole first reached by Robert Peary, 1909/ 

First flown over by Richard E. Byrd and Floyd \ 
Bennett, 1926/ First sailed under by submarine 
U,S.S. Nautilus, 1958/ First Antarctic landing 
by John Davis, 1821/ Antarctica first called con¬ 
tinent by Charles Wilkes, 1840/ South Pole first 
flown over by Richard E. Byrd, 1929 

The perennial search for a northwe.st passage to the 
Orient lured Europeans to the Arctic as early as the 
16th century, henry Hudson is perhaps the best 
remembered of myriad early explorers who tried and 
failed to make their way through the Arctic’s treach¬ 
erous, ice-choked seas. Although fur trader Sir Alex¬ 
ander MACKENZIE explored considerable portions of 
the Arctic in 1793, little progress was made in reaching 
the North Pole until the 19th century, by which time 
several seafaring nations were vying for the honor of 
being the first to plant their flag at the “top of the ; 
world,” 

By 1890 some 750 men, most of them British, had 
already perished in pursuit of that goal, A terse, hard- 
driving, arrogant man, American explorer Robert e, 
PEARY with his Negro assistant, Matthew Henson, and 
four Eskimos made it to the North Pole on April 6, 

1909. “Mine at last!” Peary scribbled in his journal 
and hurried home to what he hoped would be a hero’s 
welcome. Instead, he found that Dr. Frederick a. 
COOK, a rival explorer, had already been hailed as the 
discoverer of the North Pole. Amid a frenzied public 
controversy, Peary proved his prior claim to the satis¬ 
faction of all but Cook’s most fervent admirers, In 
1926 U.S. Navy officer richard e. byrd and pilot 
FLOYD BENNETT became the first men to fly over the 
North Pole, and 32 years later, the nuclear submarine i 
NAUTILUS slipped silently under the Arctic ice, be- ( 
coming the first ship to pass under the pole, |: 

Commerce, not glory or scientific curiosity, was the | 
lure that first drew Americans to the Antarctic. As |; 
early as 1790 New England sealers prowled the ice 
floes in search of their prey, and after 1830 they were 
joined by whalers. It was an American sealer, Na- ;; 
thaniel Palmer, who discovered Palmer’s Peninsula in j; 

Antarctica in 1820, and the next year another Ameri- 




POLICE DEPARTMENTS 


can, Capt. John Davis, made the first known landing 
on the Antarctic coast, A U.S. scientific expedition 
followed the Antarctic coast for 1500 miles in 1840, its 
commander, Charles Wilkes, becoming the first man 
to proclaim the region a continent. Although the 
honor of being the first to reach the South Pole went 
to the Norwegian explorer Roald Amundsen in 1911, 
Americans such as Lincoln ellsworth led the effort 
to map Antarctica from the air. In 1929 Richard E, 
Byrd and three companions made the first flight over 
the South Pole, The several expeditions to Antarctica 
that Byrd planned and led between 1928 and 1956 
vastly increased man’s knowledge of that land, 

POLICE DEPARTMENTS 

Various forms of night watchmen systems used in 
Colonial America/ First professional department 
est., flew York City, 1844, to quell recurrent riot¬ 
ing/ Police departments established in most 
major cities by Civil War/ 19th-century depart¬ 
ments riddled with corruption and politics/ Ap¬ 
pointment of Theodore Roosevelt as New York’s 
police commissioner, 1895, began period of na¬ 
tionwide reform/ 20th-century introduction of 
police academies for training officers and use of 
sophisticated crime-solving techniques led to 
professionalization of police service 

Although Colonial America had no, police depart¬ 
ments, various techniques were used in attempts to 
enforce the law. As early as 1634 the Plymouth col¬ 
ony had a constable whose duties included running 
the town jail and meting out punishment to offenders. 
Two years later the first night watch was established 
in BOSTON, and soon virtually every sizable town fol¬ 
lowed suit. A watchman’s job was rarely arduous. 
Those in Boston, for example, were only required to 
“walk their rounds slowly and silently, and now and 
theii stand still and listen.” Later they were also asked 
to cry out the time and weather at regular intervals. In 
New Amsterdam watchmen were not expected to 
capture felons but merely to warn them away. For this 
purpose they carried large rattles which they sounded 
while making their rounds. In Philadelphia, as well 
as some other towns, the tasks of night watchmen 
were expected to be shared among all able-bodied 
male citizens who took turns on duty. Things changed 
little in the late 18th and early 19th centuries except 
that some towns hired small, separate "day forces” to 
supplement the night watch. 

The first real police departments in the United 
States were established in response to public alarm at 
the near anarchy that accompanied the growth of the 
cities in the second quarter of the 19th century, Be¬ 
ginning in about 1835 in city after city there were 
food riots, election riots and mob attacks on aboli¬ 
tionists. Protestant nativists also battled Catholic im¬ 
migrants amid widespread loss of life and property. In 
1844, the year of the Philadelphia riots, new york 
CITY took warning and appointed an SOffman “day 


and night force.” By 1860 all Eastern cities, and some 
elsewhere, had their own police, The.se early depart¬ 
ments were only marginally more effective than the 
amateurish watch societies they replaced. Officers 
customarily served one-year terms and were hired and 
fired at the whim of local aldermen. Job hunger and 
political reliability were the primary requirements for 
an officer’s job; there were little discipline or train¬ 
ing and no uniforms—such finery being thought "un¬ 
democratic,” Officers were recognizable only by their 
copper badges (from which the nickname "cop” de¬ 
rived), One appalled critic of New York’s force in the 
1850s described the policemen’s mixed style of dress, 
“some with hats, some with caps, some with coats like 
Joseph’s of old, parti-colored ,,. they.,, look like 
Falstalfsregiment,” Notuntil the civil WARcraze for 
all things military did the prejudice against police 
uniforms disappear. 

Putting police in uniforms hardly .solved such 
problems as corruption, brutality, lack of training, and 
partisanship. So dependent on incumbent officehold¬ 
ers were most police that they sometimes tised their 
clubs to keep opposition voters from the polls, while 
their campaigns against crime were generally ineffec¬ 
tual. One disconsolate reformer of the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury lamented of the police in general that “they in¬ 
spire no confidence, they create no fear.” An 
exception, for a time, to this rule was the courageous 
and largely Irish-American New York City force, 
which in 1863, under the able leadership of its super¬ 
intendent, John A, Kennedy, helped quell the bloody 
DRAFT RIOTS in Manhattan. 

It was not until the end of the 19th century, the era 
of CIVIL SERVICE reform, that police departments be¬ 
came measurably more efficient and less corrupt. The 
change began in New York City following a widely 
reported series of hearings into police corruption— 
and the appointment of Theodore Roosevelt as po¬ 
lice commissioner in 1895. From there the reform 
movement spread across the nation, as police were pul 
under the civil service system, were granted higher 
pay scales and, during recent decades in major cities, 
were required to have high school diplomas and com¬ 
plete a program of instruction at police academics. 
The creation during this century of a wealth of 
new crime-detection techniques and devices (many 
of them developed by the federal burmu of 
investigation) has also greatly enhanced police 
effectiveness. Although charges of corruption and 
brutality continue to crop up, the relatively well- 
trained and educated police officer of today is gener¬ 
ally considered far superior to his predecessors, 

POLICE POWER 

Authority of states to restrict individual liberty 

for public good/ Reserved to states under lOth 

Amendment to U.S. Constitution 

Reserved to the states under the 10th Amendment 
of the U.S, Constitution (see coNSTiTtmoNAL 
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amendments), police power is the authority of the 
state to protect the public health, safety and morals of 
its citizens. States employ this power in many fields- 
rangingfrom regulation of liquor sales to compulsory 
vaccination. The states also permit local governments 
to enforce police, fire, housing and health statutes. 

Until the 1830s police power was limited to the 
states’ power to preserve order and safety within their 
borders. But in 1837, in the Charles river bridge 
CASE, Chief Justice roger b. taney broadened the 
states’police power when he ruled that Massachusetts 
could end a private bridge-owner’s monopoly of 
traffic, on which he collected tolls, by authorizing the 
construction of another bridge nearby, which would 
be toll free. In holding that the interests of the com¬ 
munity were superior to the rights of an individual 
owner of property, Taney laid the foundation for the 
broader interpretation of police power that has come 
to encompass any government regulation of private 
interest for the common good. 

Although the Federal Government has no official 
police power under the Constitution, the Supreme 
Court has permitted Congress, under the commerce 
CLAUSE and Congress’ implied powers, to achieve 
much the same results, as in such statutes as the pure 
FOOD AND DRUG ACTS, the Meat Inspection Act of 
1906 and the mann act (1910), prohibiting the trans¬ 
portation of women across state lines for immoral 
purposes. 

?OU,Jmnes Knox {1795-1849) 

11th President of U.S., 1845-49/ Congress¬ 
man from Tenn., 1825-39/ Acquired Oregon/ 

Waged Mexican War to annex Southwest/ 

Strengthened Federal fiscal .ly.item 

“Who is James K, Polk?” sneered scornful whigs 
when Polk won the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion in 1844. A relatively unknown former Speaker of 
the U.S. House of Representatives who had twice 
been defeated for the governorship of his home state 
of Tennessee, he seemed sure to lose to the Whigs’ 
celebrated candidate, henry clay. Yet Polk fooled 
the experts, riding into the White House on a wave of 
fevered expansionist feeling. He is generally regarded 
as the sole strong Chief Executive between the Ad¬ 
ministrations of his friend and mentor ANDREW jack- 
son {1829"-37) and abraham Lincoln (1861-65). 

Born in 1795 in the Mecklenburg County wilder¬ 
ness of North Carolina and educated at the state uni¬ 
versity, Polk was admitted to the Tennessee bar in 
1820, He entered Congress in 1825, and spent 14 years 
in the House, five of them as Speaker (1835-39), He 
gave unwavering support to Jackson’s programs, and 
won the cordial dislike of former President john 
QUINCY ADAMS and Other prominent Whigs, Polk was 
elected governor of Tennessee in 1839 but twice lost 
bids for reelection. Despite his strong identification 
with the advocates of the manifest destiny of U.S. 
expansion, he seemed assured of future obscurity as 


the 1844 convention approached. Former President 
MARTIN van buren seemcd certain to get the nomina¬ 
tion until he disavowed the goal of annexing Texas (as 
had the Whig nominee. Clay). Outraged, the aged 
Jackson called a conclave of party elders and urged 
Polk’s nomination on an all-out “All of Oregon, all of 
Texas” platform, Polk’s backers then deadlocked the 
convention and won the party nod for history’s first 
“dark horse” nominee, (Polk’s antitariff views were 
nicely balanced by the nomination of Pennsylvania’s 
protectionist george m. Dallas as Vice President.) 

Polk won a tight race and went to Washington at the 
age of 49 (the youngest man yet elected President). He 
pledged to meet four goals: restoration of the inde¬ 
pendent Treasury, under which the Government held 
its own funds rather than depositing them in state 
banks; tariff reduction; a favorable solution to the 
OREGON question; and the acquisition of as much 
Mexican-held southwestern territory as possible. De¬ 
spite fierce opposition, Polk managed to achieve all 
his goals. His domestic objectives were met with the 
passage of the Independent Treasury and Walker Tar¬ 
iff acts in 1846, To meet his foreign policy goals Polk 
ran far greater risks. Despite his brave campaign slo¬ 
gan of “Fifty-four-forty or fight” and considerable 
saber rattling, he finally agreed to compromise the 
Oregon question rather than risk armed conflict with 
Great Britain, accepting the 49th parallel as the 
Canada-Oregon boundary in 1846. Negotiations 
failed to settle long-term boundary disputes with 
Mexico, however, and when an offer to purchase Cal¬ 
ifornia was rebuffed, Polk dispatched an army under 
ZACHARY TAYLOR, Sparking the costly, two-year Mexi¬ 
can WAR which ended with the treaty of Guada¬ 
lupe HIDALGO and the annexation of California and 
much of the Southwest. In all, Polk had added some 
1 million square miles to the U.S,, more than any 
other President except thomas jefferson, who made 

the LOUISIANA PURCHASE, 

Despite his considerable achievements, Polk stead¬ 
ily lost popularity, thanks largely to antislavery critics 
who opposed expansion and deplored the President’s 
own equivocation on the issue of slavery itself. A 
grim, unsmiling man who often worked 18-hour days 
(and whose pious wife, Sarah Childress Polk, barred 
drink, dancing and cardplaying from the White 
Flouse), Polk exhausted himself in office. He declined 
renomination in 1848, and died at his Nashville home 
just three months after leaving office in 1849, 

See Charles G. Sellers: James K. Polk. 

POma, Jackson (1912-1956) 

Artist/Pioneered abstract expressionismwithhis 
famous "poured pictures”/ His "Blue Poles” 
(1952) brought highest price ever paid for 
painting by an American^ $2 million, 1974 

“When I am my painting, I’m not aware of what I’m 
doing,’’saidartistJackSonPollock, “because the paint 
has a life of its own.” Pollock’s “poured pictures”— 
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vibrant, swirling, intensely personal statements in 
which he poured, trickled, dribbled and splattered 
paint on vast canvases—brought him recognition as a 
titanic figure in the post-World War 11 evolution of 
American modernism. Born at Cody, Wyo., in 1912 
and raised in Arizona and California, he began study¬ 
ing art in New York City at age 17 with muralist 
THOMAS HART BENTON at the Art Students League and 
was later employed by the federal arts program 
(1938-42), In 1944 Pollock held his first one-man ex¬ 
hibition in New York City and three years later began 
developing his unique “poured picture” style. At first 
scorned by critics as a near madman, Pollock became 
a leader of the abstract expressionist movement of the 
late 1940s and 1950s. He was killed in an automobile 
accident near his East Hampton, L.I., home in 1956. 
Today his giant canvases are in the collections of 
major American and foreign museums, and the $2 
million paid for his “Blue Poles” (1952) by the Na¬ 
tional Gallery of Australia in 1974 set a new record for 
a painting by an American. 

See Francis V O’Connor: Jackson Pollock. 

POLLOCK V, FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST CO. {1895) 

U. S. Supreme Court invalidated income lax pro¬ 
vision of WHson-Gorman Tariff Act/ 16th 
Amendment, ratified 1918, gave Congress power 
to levy tax on incomes 

The Wilson-Gorman Tariff, passed by Congress in 
1894, was deplored by. many as a pro-big-business, 
protectionist tariff that gouged consumers with high 
prices. It contained one provision, however, providing 
an, INCOME TAX of two percent on all income over 
$4000, which pleased ordinary farmers and workers. 
An income tax, later repealed, had been levied during 
the Civil War, and its legality had not been chal¬ 
lenged, But the new tax was quickly denounced as 
“socialistic” by Eastern financiers and industrialists, 
and Charles Pollock, a stockholder in the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Go. of New York, sued to enjoin the 
bank from paying the tax on its income. 

In 1895 the case reached the u.s. supreme court 
which ruled, in a bitterly argued five to four decision, 
that the income tax was invalid because, under the 
Constitution, taxes had to be uniform; everybody had 
to pay the same amount, and the Federal Govern¬ 
ment could not require the rich to pay more than the 
poor. Few decisions of the court were more sharply 
criticized. Farmers and workers were convinced that 
the court could not be trusted to give a poor man jus¬ 
tice, The New York World wrote that “the overthrow 
of the income tax is a triumph of selfishness over pa¬ 
triotism. Great and rich corporations, by,,. fighting 
against a petty tax,,, have secured the exemption of 
wealth from paying its just share toward the support 
of the Government that protects it.” The income tax 
finally was legalized by the ratification by the states of 
the 16th Amendment in 1913. 


POLLS, PUBLIC OPINION 

Newspaper straw polls began in 1824/ First 
efforts at scientific sampling made by George 
Gallup, Elmo Roper and Archibald Crossley 
during 1986 presidential race 

The first recorded United Slates straw poll was taken 
in July, 1824, by a Wilmington, Del, newspaper 
which buttonholed 532 citizens to ask their presiden¬ 
tial preferences. Such opinion polls were common¬ 
place by the turn of the century, and by 1920 (shortly 
after President woodrow wilson complained to an 
aide that he did not know what Americans thought, 
but had to act as if he did), the Literary Digest Maga¬ 
zine was conducting a widely popular series of elec¬ 
tion forecasts based on preference cards sent to 
readers. But such polls often proved inaccurate read¬ 
ings of public opinion because the people questioned, 
or who responded to questionnaires, were not actually 
representative of the whole population. 

In 1935 three pioneer pollsters with wide experi¬ 
ence in modern market research—George Gallup, 
Elmo Roper and Archibald Crossley—independently 
began applying their more scientific sampling tech¬ 
niques to taking the national pulse on public issues as 
well as candidates. Their smaller but far more repre¬ 
sentative samples proved their worth in the 1936 
presidential election, when Gallup correctly predicted 
FRANKLIN D, roosevelt’s landslide victory, while the 
prestigious Literary Digest wrongly foresaw Demo¬ 
cratic disaster because its 10 million straw ballots had 
been mailed out only to telephone siibscribens, most 
of whom were upper- and middle-class GOP voters. 
Although the Gallup and Roper polls incorrectly 
forecast harry s. truman’s defeat for the Presidency 
by New York Gov, thomas e, dewey in 1948, the 
majorpollsters have only infrequently missed ontheir 
predictions in the past 40 years. 

Polling has become an increasingly sopliisticaled 
and powerful force in American life. The wide.spread 
use of political polls has been criticized by those who 
believe they create a “bandwagon effect” among 
voters (making it diflicult for underdogs to catch up 
with their opponents), and that they too heavily in¬ 
fluence elected officials who should base their deci¬ 
sions on objective facts rather than momentary ex¬ 
pressions of public sentiment. Pollsters reply that 
polls provide government with accurate reflections of 
public opinion and help limit the claims of wide¬ 
spread support by irresponsible pressure groups, 

POLL TAX 

Tax on voting/ Employed to keep poor from 
polls, especially in post-Civil War South/ 
Banned in Federal elections by. 24th Amendment, 
1964/ Declared illegal in state races by U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court, 1966 

Because they were levied on persons rather than 
property, poll taxes fell heaviest on those leastahle to 


afford them: thus they represented an ideal method 
for the prosperous to keep the poor from the polls. All 
Colonies imposed them, and some form of head tax 
survived until the 1920s in three-quarters of the states: 
Only California, Ohio and Maryland specifically 
banned them. They were especially prevalent in the 
post-RECONSTRUCTiON South, imposed by white 
Democrats to keep blacks and white sharecroppers 
from voting. Between 1889 and 1902, 10 Southern 
states passed statutes making payment of a poll tax 
(ranging from $ 1 to $5) a voting requirement. 

Decades of agrarian agitation against the “tax on 
voting” finally led to its repeal in North Carolina 
(1920), Louisiana (1934), Florida (1937) and Georgia 
(1945). But repeated efforts to impose a Federal ban 
were defeated by Southern conservatives during the 
1930s and 1940s, However, in 1962 Florida Senator 
Spessard L, Holland sponsored a constitutional 
amendment eliminating the tax in Federal elections, 
which was ratified two years later. In March, 1966, the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in Harper v. Virginia Board of 
Elections, held that poll taxes in state elections vio¬ 
lated the “equal protection of the laws” clause of the 
14th Amendment, Thus the taxes were finally barred 
in both Federal and local elections. 

POLLUTION CONTROL (see Conservation 
Movement) 

POMEROY CIRCULAR 

Secret letter revealing that Treasury Secretary 

Salmon P. Chase was plotting to wrest 1864pres¬ 
idential nomination from Abraham Lincoln/ 

Disclosure helped doom .scheme 

In order to unite the Republican Party, President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN had, in 1861, appointed to his 
Cabinet several of his preconvention rivals for the 
Presidency, White House fever died hardest in Secre¬ 
tary of the Treasury salmon p, chase, the able but 
vainglorious former governor of Ohio, As the 1864 
convention approached, he began intriguing with 
RADICAL republicans, who Were dissatisfied with 
Lincoln's conduct of the civil WAR, to seize, the nomi¬ 
nation from his chief, Lincoln tolerated what he 
called Chase’s “mad hunt after the presidency” be¬ 
cause he did not want to further alienate Chase’s 
backers by dismissing him. Finally, in January, 1864, 
Chase overplayed his hand, when he allowed his sup¬ 
porters—led by Kansas Sen, Samuel C, Pomeroy—to 
circulate a secret letter of support, boosting Chase and 
lambasting Lincoln. When the Washington, D.C,, 
newspaper, National Intelligencer, obtained and pub¬ 
lished the circular the following month, party loyalists 
were outraged. Chase’s boom collapsed after his own 
party organization in Ohio issued a ringing declara- 
tionofsupportforthePresident.Soonafterward Chase 
resigned as Treasury secretary and was promptly ap¬ 
pointed to the office of Chief Justice of the United 
States by Lincoln, removing him from politics. 


.i 


PONCE DE LEON, Juan (c, 1460-1521) 

Spanish explorer/ Spanish colonial governor of ' 

Puerto Rico, 1509-12/ Discovered Fla. in search 

for ‘fountain of youth, ” 1518 

Ponce de Ledn, the grizzled explorer who gained 
Spain’s first foothold on the North American main¬ 
land, was born at Tierra de Campos, Spain, about 
1460, He was already a battle-hardened veteran of the 
Moorish wars when he first visited the New World 
with CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS in 1493. In 1508-09 he 
explored and subjugated Puerto rico and, as its gov- 
ernor(1509-12),amassed a fortune in gold and slaves. 

Ordered in 1513 to search for the island of Bimini and 
locate its fabled “particular spring which restores old 
men to youth,” he landed instead on the Florida 
coast about 175 miles south of present-day St. Augus¬ 
tine. He believed Florida was an island and, because 
he came ashore on April 2, named it after the Easter 
feast of flowers {Pasqua floricia). Preoccupied there¬ 
after with war against the Carib Indians of the Lower 
Antilles, he did not return to Florida until 1521, That 
year he tried to establish a settlement, but Indians 
drove otf his ships and fatally wounded him. He died 
in Havana, Cuba. 

See Charles Gibson: Spain in America. 

PONTIAC (c, 7720-7769) 

Ottawa chief/ Led intertribal uprising against 

British after French surrender in French and In¬ 
dian War, 1768 ^ 

When new France collapsed at the close of the 
FRENCH and INDIAN war (1755-63), the British ) 

adopted a repressive policy toward the Indian tribes 
who had been friendly to the French, Under orders 
from Lord jeffery amherst, such Indians were to be 1 

considered a “wretched” people to be kept in “proper 
subjection,” Among France’s staunchest allies had i 

been Pontiac, believed born in what is now Ohio 
about 1720 and chief of the Ottawa at the start of the 
French and Indian War, 

Stunned and angered by the French surrender, 

Pontiac determined to fight on, and ably employed his 
martial reputation and oratorical skills to forge an 
anti-British alliance of 18 tribes. After denouncing the 
treaty of PARIS and laying seige to Detroit in the 
spring of 1763, he ordered his warriors to attack Brit¬ 
ish forts on a 1000-mile front stretching from Lake 
Ontario to the Mississippi. They overwhelmed the 
red-coated defenders of eight of 12 forts and forced i; 

the evacuation of two more, then raided scattered set¬ 
tlements. But in August Pontiac’s warriors were badly t 

beaten by the British at Bushy Run, Pa,, and failed 
to take the British stronghold at Fort Pitt. When the 
French failed to resupply the Indians, and Pontiac 
was unable to take Detroit, the, tribes began to drift 
away and Pontiac was finally forced to sign a treaty 
with Sir WILLIAM JOHNSON at Detroit in 1766, ; 

Pontiac was reportedly murdered (for motives 
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never made clear) by a Peoria warrior at Cahokia, Ill., 
in 1769. Although he had failed to break England’s 
grip, he had made a major if unwitting contribution 
to that end: It was largely the great cost of fighting his 
warriors that caused London to issue the proclama¬ 
tion OF 1763 barring further settlement west of the 
Appalachians—a source of friction between Crown 
and Colonies in the years leading up to the revolu¬ 
tionary war. 

See Howard R Peckhanv Pontiac and the Indian 
Uprising. 

PONY EXPRESS 

Horseback relay mail service that linked Mo, and 

Cal, April, 1860-Oct., 1861 / Service made ob¬ 
solete by telegraph 

There was no more romantic chapter in the history of 
the Old West than that of the Pony Express, With its 
wiry riders galloping almost 2000 hell-for-leather 
miles from St, Joseph, Mo,, to Sacramento, Cal, to 
deliver the mail, the Pony Express became an instan¬ 
taneous American legend In fact, it operated for less 
than 20 months and proved a financial disaster for its 
promoters. 

Until 1860 cross-country mail moved only by 
stagecoach (a journey of some 25 days) or even more 
slowly by ship. In that year the freighting firm of Rus¬ 
sell, Majors and Waddell bought 500 fast horses, built 
over 100 isolated way stations generally at 10- to 15- 
mile intervals, and hired about 80 courageous young 
riders (pledged to foreswear drinking) in an effort to 
cut that time. The first mail pouch left St. Joseph on 
April 3 and reached Sacramento just 10 days later, 
Some 200 riders in all took part (including william 
F, cody), pounding from station to station, taking just 
two minutes to swap horses before starting off again. 
But even the average 250 miles per day the riders 
traveled failed to satisfy news-hungry Westerners 
during the Civil War, Meanwhile, telegraph crews 
raced from East and West to link the far coasts of the 
continent by wire. When they finally met in October, 
1861, the days of the Pony Express were numbered, 
Soon it became only a memory—and a bad dream to 
its backers, who had lost some $ 200,000 in the venture. 
See Samuel H Adams: The Pony Express. ' 

POORE, Benjamin Perky {1820-1887) 

Washington columnist and biographer/ Edited 

first Congressional Directory, 1865 

A genial insider who pledged “neither to throw filth 
nor blow trumpets,” Benjamin Perley Poore, as 
“Perley,” the nation’s best-known 19th-century 
Washington columnist, kept a widespread readership 
informed of the personalities, animosities and human 
foibles beneath the surface of official Washington life. 
Born near Newburyport, Mass., in 1820, Poore ran 
away from home to become a printer’s apprentice at 
12 and was the editor of a small-town Georgia news¬ 


paper at 17. He wrote his first columns as “Perley" for 
the Boston Journal in 1854 and continued them for the 
Journal and other papers until his death in Washing¬ 
ton in 1887. He also found time to amass and edit a 
vast collection of documents relating to the history of 
NEW FRANCE, to. edit the first Congressional Directory 
(1865) and to compile catalogs of Government docu¬ 
ments. He was the author of popular biographies of 
many contemporary statesmen and an anec¬ 
dote-packed autobiography, Perky’s Reminiscenm of 
Sixty Years in the National Metropolis (1886), 

POP ART (seeirt) 

POPE {fl. 1660-1690) 

Tewa medicineman/ Led Pueblo molt, 1680 

A fierce defender of his people’s ancient faith, Tewa 
medicine man Popd led the pueblo revolt that tem¬ 
porarily drove the Spanish from New Mexico in 1680. 
His date of birth is unknown, but about 1660 he began 
to hold secret meetings in Taos to organize Indian op¬ 
position to the Spaniards, He wa,s twice publicly 
flogged for preaching against Spanish rule and the 
forced conversion of Indians to Christianity. In the 
summer of 1680 he led an uprising and the Spanish 
fled into Mexico, All vestiges of Spain’s rule were ex¬ 
punged—even the baptized Indians were ceremoni¬ 
ally “cleansed,” Popd then declared himself an em¬ 
peror, brutally crushing opponents among his own 
people. Briefly displaced by resentful tribesmen, he 
regained power, then died in 1690, two years before 
Spain reimposed its own hansh rule. 

See Charles Gibson: Spm in Amefm, 

?OP^,Generoso {1891-1950) 

Published influential Itallan-Amerkan newspa¬ 
pers, II Progresso and Corriere d’America 

Himself an exemplar of the immigrant’s dream that 
his Italian-American newspapers proclaimed, Gen- 
eroso Pope was born at Arpaise, Italy, in 1891 and 
came to the U.S. at 13 with only four dollar.'! in his 
pocket. Beginning as a waterboy on a railroad con¬ 
struction gang, he eventually amassed a vast fortune 
in the sand and gravel industries, He put much of his 
capital into two Italian-language newspapers, 11 Pro¬ 
gresso and Corriere d’America, in which he backed 
Democratic candidates and championed the interests 
of his fellow immigrants. Accused of sympathy for 
Mussolini’s Fascist regime, he narrowly escaped as¬ 
sassination by leftists in 1931, But he totally repudi¬ 
ated fascism in September, 1941, a few months before 
the U.S, entered World War II. In 1948 Pope orga¬ 
nized a “letters to Italy” campaign among Ital- 
ian-Americans that helped forestall the election of a 
Communist government in his native land, He died at 
New York in 1950. 

See Alexander fJeConr/e,’ Half Bitter, Half Sweet, an 
Excursion into Italian-American History. 
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m, John {1822-1892) 

Union general/ Commanded Army of Virginia in 
Union defeat in .second Battle of Bull Run, 1862/ 
Relieved of command and sent West to fight 
Sioux 

“Icome from the West, where we have always seen the 
backs of our enemies” commented Gen, Joiin Pope as 
he assumed command of the hastily organized Army 
of Virginia in July, 1862, “I hear constantly... of 
lines of retreat. Let us discard such ideas.,,Yet 
within two months Pope would be forced to lead his 
forces in ignominious retreat. 

Born at Louisville, Ky., in 1822, Pope graduated 
from WEST POINT in 1842, served in the Mexican war 
and, as commander of the Army of the Mississippi 
early in the civil war, h elped open the river to Union 
shipping almost as far as Memphis. In 1862 President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, hoping to divert Confederate at¬ 
tention from Gen, george mcclellan’s Army of the 
Potomac, which was making little headway in Vir¬ 
ginia, created a new Army of Virginia and placed 
Pope ill command. But Pope soon found himself 
hopelessly outmaneuvered by Confederate Gen, 
ROBERT E, LEE. In part because of Pope’s muddled 
orders, his army lost 8000 men at the second Battle of 
Bull Run (August 29-30,1862). Although he blamed 
others (notably Gen. fitz-john porter) for his de¬ 
feat, Pope was relieved of his command on Sept. 2, 
1862, and sent West to fight Indians. He .spent his post¬ 
war career in Western and Southern command posts, 
and died at Sandusky, Ohio, in 1892. 

POPULATION, GROWTH AND 
MOVEMENTS OF 

US. originally Inhabited by some half-million 
Indians/ First Federal census, 1790, found 8.9 
million white citizens, 95percent rural, scattered 
along Atlantic coast/ Westward migration accel¬ 
erated after Civil War and center of pop. has 
moved steadily westward ever since/ By 1970s, 
nation’s pop. approx. 208 million, concentrated 
in urban and sukrban areas, with center of pop, 
in western III 

The first settlers who landed on the Atlantic coast 
were tlie vanguard of one of the greatest movements 
of population in world history, When they arrived at 
the beginning of the 17th century, North America was 
inhabited probably by no more than half a million 
Indians. In 1970 the U.S, was the world’s fourth most 
populous nation-home for some 208 million people, 
nearly all of whom are the descendants of immigrants 
or of Negroes brought to these shores as slaves. (See 
immigration.) 

Most of the earliest arrivals were English and Afri¬ 
can but they were soon joined by French, Scottish and 
Irish pioneers. Before the end of the 17th century 
there were some 220,000 Colonial Americans, about 
95,000 in the South, 80,000 in New England and only 


45,000 in the Middle Colonies, Nearly all lived in a 
narrow strip, roughly 50 miles wide, running along the 
Atlantic Seaboard and concentrated near the naviga¬ 
ble rivers. Only New England had an ample number 
of free laborers; the other Colonies relied heavily 
on slavery and the importation of indentured 
SERVANTS. During the 17th century nearly two-thirds 
of the whites outside New England were Colonists in 
bondage. 

A booming birth rate and increased immigration 
pushed the Colonial population to about 1.5 million 
by the 1750s. In 1790 U.S. marshals, taking the first 
Federal census on horseback, counted 3.9 million 
Americans, spread fairly evenly among the states, 
with all but 5 percent of the population living on 
farms. Westward migration accelerated rapidly after 
the LOUISIANA PURCHASE in 1803 and the U.S, victory 
in the war of 1812 , which ended British support of 
Indian tribes in the old Northwest. In 1817 a traveler 
in America, observing the crowded national road, 
wrote, “Old America seems to be breaking up, and 
moving westward.” 

The first large wave of immigration came in the 
1840s and reached its peak in 1854, when nearly a 
half-million immigrants reached the country. Most 
were Irish and Germans fleeing famine and political 
upheaval. By the time of the civil war the statistical 
center of population distribution had shifted west¬ 
ward to southern Ohio, and the free Northern states 
with 18.9 million residents had gained clear numerical 
superiority over the South, which had barely eight 
million white citizens. The population density was 
still only about 10 people per square mile, but had 
more than doubled in 50 years. 

The rate of population growth in the U.S. began to 
decline in 1860, but the westward movement contin¬ 
ued—encouraged by the homestead act of 1 862 and 
the completion of the first transcontinental railroad in 
1869, Much of the West was occupied at the expense 
of its original inhabitants, the Indians, whose num¬ 
bers dwindled steadily. As one commissioner of In¬ 
dian Affairs remarked, “This growth is bringing im¬ 
perial greatness to the nation; to the Indian it brings 
wretchedness, destitution, beggary.” By the end of the 
century the West was inhabited by some 4 million 
people; the South, 24,5 million; the North Central re¬ 
gion, 26 million; the Northeast, 21 million; and the 
center of population distribution had moved west¬ 
ward to near the middle of southern Indiana, 

The rate of population growth increased sharply as 
immigration reached its peak in the 1901-10 period, 
when more than 8.7 million people entered the U.S., 
mostly from Italy, Russia and Central Europe. After 
WORLD WAR I the first numerical ceiling was placed 
on immigration, with the Immigration Act of 1921, 
which fixed each country’s quota at three percent of 
the number of people from that country who were 
living in the U.S. in 1910. Further limitations on im¬ 
migration were provided in the johnson-reed act of 
1924 and later laws. High wartime employment in 







POPULATION GROWTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


1820 POPULATION! 9,638,453 


1900 POPULATION: -5,994 j" 


1840 POPULATION: 17,069,453 


1810 POPULATION: 23,191,070 
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Northern cities lured hundreds of thousands of blacks 
from the rural South, and soon most large Northern 
cities had a significant Negro population. By 1920 
more than half the nation’s populace lived in cities. In 
that year total U.S. population reached 105.7 million 
-more than 35 people per square mile. 

By the 1970s U.S. population had reached approxi¬ 
mately 208.2 million, a density of nearly 59 persons 
per square mile. Nearly three-fourths of the popula¬ 
tion lived in cities and urban areas and only about five 
percent on farms. The rest were suburban dwellers. In 
spite of urbanization, the population of the central 
cities had declined 30 percent in 10 years. (See cities, 
GROWTH OF.) The center of population distribution 
was located in western Illinois near Mascoutah, St, 
Clair County, some 800 miles west of its location at 
the time of the first census. 

The dramaticgrowth in population of states west of 
the Mississippi was illustrated by the gain and loss of 
seats in the House of Representatives, based on the 
1970 census. California gained five seats in the House; 
Arizona, Colorado and Texas each gained one seat. 
Florida, with three new seats, was the only state east 
of the Mississippi to register a gain. The losers were: 
New York and Pennsylvania, two each; Ohio, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Wisconsin, one each; 
and Iowa and North Dakota the only states west of the 
Mississippi to lose a House member-one each. 

POPULIST PARTY (NATIONAL 
PEOPLE’S PARTY) 

Third party, organized by Southern and Western 
farmers at Omaha, Neb., 1892/ Demanded free 
silver, labor reforms, income tax, railroad rate 
reduction/ Won million votes for James B. 
Weaver in 1892 presidential race/ Supported 
Democrat William Jennings Bryan, 189i 1900/ 
Dissolved after 1912 

In the late 19th century government policy-makers, 
the greed of the railroads, the mechanization of agri¬ 
culture, economic oppression and nature’s whims 
combined to anger and frustrate the American 
farmer, Western farmers suffered from high interest 
rates and falling prices at the same time that the Mid¬ 
west experienced a withering drought. Between 1889 
and.l892niore than 11,000 farm mortgages were fore¬ 
closed in Kansas alone, Empty farmhouses and signs 
reading "In God we trusted, in Kansas we busied” 
signaled the desertion of whole sections of the state. 
Southern farmers fared equally badly because the 
cotton market declined while mortgage indebtedness 
and tenancy mushroomed. Bewildered farmers 
blamed a sinister conspiracy of "money interests” 
that included bankers, railroad magnates and politi¬ 
cians of both major parties. 

In 1890 representatives of the farmers’ alliances 
agreed to back candidates for local office who would 
work to relieve the farmers’ plight. A series of surprise 
election victories on the local level encouraged action 


on a national scale. Agrarian leaders met at Omaha, 
Neb., in July, 1892, to forge the National People’s 
Party, commonly called the Populist Party thereafter, 
and nominate a ticket for the presidential election that 
year, The Populist platform, drafted by fiery ignatius 
DONNELIJ, included the demand for the free and un¬ 
limited coinage of silver (see free silver); postal 
SAVINGS banks; Federal loans at low interest; na¬ 
tional ownership of railroads, telegraphs and steam¬ 
ships; a graduated income tax; labor reforms; and 
direct election of U.S. senators. In an effort to unite 
North and South the Populists nominated james b. 
WEAVER, a former Union general, for President and 
James G, Field, a former Confederate general, for 
Vice President. After a hard-hitting campaign the 
ticket polled more than a million votes (almost 9 per¬ 
cent of the total cast) and 22 electoral votes. No other 
third party had done as well, with the exception of 
the Republicans in 1856, Then the Panic of 1893 (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) exacerbated the farmers’ condi¬ 
tion, and the Populists made further gains in 1894, 
with the election of six U.S, senators and seven mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, 

Inevitably Populist demands made themselves felt 
within the major parties. In 1896 Western agrarian in¬ 
surgents won control of the Democratic convention 
and nominated william jennings bryan, whose ad¬ 
vocacy of free silver and other Populist platform 
planks made a separate Populist campaign potentially 
divisive, Although the Populist Party’s Southern wing 
could not bring itself to support the Democrats, the 
party leadership agreed to back Bryan (while rej ecting 
his running mate, Maine banker Arthur Sewall, in 
favor of the more radical thomas e. watson of Geor¬ 
gia). The decision to combine forces with the Demo¬ 
crats sealed the party’s early doom, Republican wil¬ 
liam MCKINLEY easily won the White House despite 
the Populist-Democratic alliance. The Southern and 
Western agrarians were never again able to be so 
effective, even though some Populists continued to 
run as candidates through 1912, Despite its short life 
the Populist movement left a lasting influence on the 
politics of the progressive era and the new deal. 
See Walter T K. Nugent: The Tolerant Populists. 

PORCUPINE’S GAZETTE 

Newspaper published by English journalist WIT 

Ham Cobbettin Philadelphia, 1797-99 

No product of the vitriolic pen of British refugee 
journalist william codbett brought a more outraged 
response than Porcupine’s Gazette and Daily Adver¬ 
tiser, a newspaper Cobbett published in Philadelphia 
from 1797 to 1799, In the pages of Porcupine's Gazette 
Cobbett flaunted his conservative English patriotism 
under the pseudonym of “Peter Porcupine,” clamored 
for a U.S, alliance with England and war with France, 
and savagely attacked the democratic-republican 
party, Another favorite target was Philadelphia’s Dr. 
benjamin rush, who in 1797 used the ill-advised 
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technique of massive purges and bleeding with dismal 
results in a local yellow fever epidemic. Cobbett 
charged Rush with responsibility for hundreds of un¬ 
necessary deaths. Rush promptly sued Cobbett and 
won his suit two years later. Before the trial was over, 
Cobbett Bed to New York, where he continued in 
journalism, 

Cole (1893-1964) 

Prolific composer and lyricist for Broadway mu¬ 
sicals/ IFro/eKiss Me Kate and Can-Can, among 
others 

The acknowledged American master of ultrasophisti- 
cated popular songs, Cole Porter composed the scores 
for 18 Broadway musicals (see musical comedy) and 
five films. Bom to a wealthy Indiana family in 1893, 
he began studying music at six and was educated at 
Yale (where he composed the famous fight song, 
“Bulldog Yale”) and Harvard, where he collaborated 
on his first musical. When it failed on Broadway in 
1916, Porter melodramatically joined the French 
Foreign Legion, His first Broadway success came with 
Paris (1928), a musical for which Porter composed 
five songs, including the comic hit “Let’s Do It.” In the 
next nine years he wrote the songs for eight shows, 
including such fondly remembered numbers as 
“What Is This Thing Called Love?”; “Night and 
Day”; “You’re the Top”; and “Just One of Those 
Things.” A 1937 fall from a horse left Porter crippled 
for life and in almost constant pain, but he continued 
to write memorable music and lyrics for shows such as 
Kiss Me Kate (1948) and Can-Can (1953). He died at 
Santa Monica, Cal,, in 1964. 

PORTM, David (1780-1843) 

, Naval officer/ Served in Barbary Wars, War of 
1812/ Father of Adm. David Dixon Porter, 
adoptive father of Adm. David G.Farragut 

Boston-born (1780) naval officer David Porter kept 
both the enemy and his own Government busy during 
his mercurial career. After serving as a merchant sea¬ 
man, Porter joined the Navy as a midshipman at 18, 
saw action during the naval war with France (1798-- 
99), was wounded at Tripoli in 1803 during the bar¬ 
bary wars and imprisoned (1803-05) when the frig¬ 
ate U.S.S. Philadelphia was captured by the piratical 
Tripolitans, As a captain commanding the U.S.S. 
jBwm in the war of i 8 i 2 , Porter sailed to the Pacific 
in 1813; all but wiped out the British whaling fleet 
and, in an excess of patriotism, took possession of one 
of the Marquesas Islands (a claim later renounced by 
theU.S.), 

In 1814 iht Essex, crippled in a storm, was over¬ 
powered by two British warships after a desperate 
battle near the coast of Chile. Porter was taken pris¬ 
oner by the British and released at war’s end. Ten 
years later, during an expedition to suppress piracy in 
the West Indies, the hot-headed Porter, now holding 


the rank of commodore, landed in Puerto Rico and 
forced an apology from Spanish authorities who had 
jailed some of his men. Court-martialed and sus¬ 
pended from duty for exceeding his orders, Porter re¬ 
signed his commission and served as head of the 
Mexican navy (1826-29), He became U.S. charge 
d’affaires in Turkey (1831-39), then U.S. minister to 
Turkey from 1839 until his death in 1843. His son, 
DAVID DIXON PORTER, and hls adoptive son, david o. 
farragut, both had distinguished careers in the 
Union Navy during the civil war. 

See DavidF Long: Nothing Too Daring: A Biography 
of Commodore David Porter, 1780-1843. 

PORTER, David Dixon (1813-1891) 

Naval officer/ Helped seize New Orleans, Vicks¬ 
burg and Ft, Fisher for Union during Civil War 

Though often overshadowed by bis foster brother, 
DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT, David Dixon Porlcr 
himself played a leading role in the Union’s naval tri¬ 
umphs during the civil war, Born in Chester, Pa,, in 
1813, he began his naval career in the Mexican navy 
(then commanded by his father, david porter), 
joined the u.s. navy as a midshipman in 1829, and 
distinguished himself in the Mexican war. Appointed 
a commander in 1861, Porter helped plan Farragut’s 
bold assault on new Orleans and directed the mortar 
bombardment against the Confederate forts guarding 
the city in April, 1862, As head of the Mississippi 
Squadron in 1863, he aided Gen. ulys.ses s. grant in 
the siege and capture of Vicksburg. The same year he 
was made a rear admiral and, in 1864, was given com¬ 
mand of the North Atlantic Squadron, which took 
part in the capture of Fort Fisher, N.C., in 1865, After 
the war Porter served ably as head of the Nava! 
Academy at annapohs (1865-69) and succeeded 
Farragut as Admiral of the Navy in 1870, the second 
officer to hold that rank. He died in 1891. 

PORTER, Fitz-John (1822-1901) 

Union officer in Civil War/ Distinguished him- 

self in Peninsular Campaign but was ca.shmd 

for alleged disobedience at second Bull Run, IM 

A capable, experienced officer, Fitz-John Porter en¬ 
tered the Union Army at the outbreak of the civil 
war with high hopes, but left it in undeserved dis¬ 
grace. Born in Portsmouth, N.H, (1822), a cousin of 
Com. DAVID PORTER, he graduated from west point 
in 1845, and was wounded and promoted to 1st lieu¬ 
tenant during the Mexican war. Appointed a briga¬ 
dier general of volunteers in 1861, Porter distin¬ 
guished himself as a corps commander in Cjen. 
GEORGE B, MCCLELLAN’S 1862 Pcninsulai' Campaign. 
But then, on the first day of second Bull Run (Aug, 29, 
1862), Gen. JOHN pope, acting on unreliable informa¬ 
tion, ordered Porter to attack the Confederate lank, 
commanded by the redoubtable Gen, stonewall 
JACKSON, Since the flank was impregnable aiid no¬ 
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where near where Pope believed it to be, Porter did 
not comply; the result was a Union debacle. After a 
court-martial Porter was cashiered in January, 1863. 
Later investigation vindicated him and in 1886 he was 
reappointed colonel to rank from May, 1861 (but 
without back pay), and then put on the retired list at 
his own request. Porter died in 1901 after a postwar 
career as a mine superintendent, merchant and New 
York City commissioner of police, fire and public 
works. 

POmW Noah (1811-1892) 

Educator/Author of The Human Intellect,/Pio¬ 
neer treatise on psychology, 1868/ President of 

Yale, 1871-86 

A profoundly conservative scholar and clergyman, 
Noah Porter made a major contribution to that most 
modern of behavioral disciplines, psychology, Born at 
Farmington, Conn., in 1811, Porter was educated at 
YALE, and served as a Congregational minister in two 
New England churches before joining the Yale faculty 
as professor of moral pliilosophy and metaphysics in 
1846. A determinedly orthodox thinker, he opposed 
DARWINISM and advocated Christian education, As 
president of Yale (1871-86), he championed the clas¬ 
sical curriculum and adamantly opposed all class¬ 
room innovation. A careful and prolific scholar. Por¬ 
ter is best remembered for his book The Human 
Intellect (1868), a massive compendium of all the in¬ 
formation then known on the workings of the mind. 
The book is still considered a landmark in the history 
of psychology. Porter died in New Haven in 1892, 

PORTER, William Sydney (see Henry, 0.) 

PORTFOLIO (see Dennie, Joseph) 

PORTOLA, Caspar de (c, 1723-1784) 

Spanish colonial official/ Established settle¬ 
ments in Upper California, 1769-70 

Fearing the loss of Upper California to the Russians 
or the British in the late 1760s, the Spanish, who had 
long claimed bu t never colonized the region, hastened 
to secure their title. Accordingly, in 1769, plans were 
made to send expeditions speeding northward from 
Mexico to found Spanish colonies along the Pacific 
Coast. The commander of the operation was Caspar 
de PortoM, a veteran of European wars, who was born 
about 1723 in Catalonia and appointed governor of 
both Upper and Lower California in 1767. Portolfi di- 
vided his force into four parts, two sea detachments 
and two overland parties, Accompanied by Francis¬ 
can Father junIpero .serra, Portolfi led the second 
land party on an arduous northward trek from Veli- 
cala, in Lower California, to the site of present-day 
Monterey, Cal,,. a distance of close to 1000 miles. 
Starting out in 1769, the expedition suffered the rav¬ 
ages of heat, hunger, sourvy and Indian attacksj but 


PortoM and Serra, linking up with the other Spanish 
contingents, established missions and presidios at San 
Diego and Monterey before returning to Mexico in 
June, 1770, PortoM ffied in Spain in 1784, 

PORT ROYAL EXPERIMENT 

Civil War effort to train former slaves for free¬ 
dom on the Sea Islands, S.C., 1862-65 

When a Union bombardment forced the Confederate 
defenders of Port Royal to abandon the Sea Islands 
off south CAROLINA in November, 1861, the white ci¬ 
vilians also fled, leaving their rich plantations in the 
hands of the 10,000 slaves who had worked them. 
Some slaves began looting their former masters’ es¬ 
tates, others continued working in the fields~and all 
wondered what their fate would be under Yankee 
rule. In March, 1862, an answer came with the arrival 
of 53 Northern missionaries known as the “Gideon- 
ites” who, in the face of military interference and 
considerable Negro suspicion, set about organizing 
schools and churches, dividing the land among black 
families (though much of it was later restored to its 
former owners) and helping to organize a black regi¬ 
ment, the 1st South Carolina Infantry, commanded by 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. By the war’s end 
the Gideonites’ work among these former slaves had 
provided a frame of reference for the programs of the 
freedmen’s bureau. 

See Willy Lee Rose: Rehearsal for Reconstruction: 
The Port Royal Experiment, 

PORTSMOUTH, TREATY OF (1905) 

Ended Russo-Japanese War, 1904-05/President 

Theodore Roosevelt mediated dispute/ Talks 

held at Portsmouth, KH. 

By 1900 the goodwill that had characterized russia- 
u.s, RELATIONS for a century had chilled, and during 
the Russo-Japanese clash over Manchuria (1904-05) 
many Americans cheered the string of Japanese vic¬ 
tories so embarrassing to the czar, But the fighting 
heavily taxed Japan’s resources and in 1905 Tokyo 
asked President Theodore roosevelt to help begin 
peace talks. Roosevelt concluded that the U.S, aim of 
preserving, ah Asian power balance would best be 
served by an active peacemaking role. 

Meeting in August, 1905, at Portsmouth, N.H., the 
negotiators made little progress at first. While the 
Russians were willing to relinquish their claim to 
Manchuria, they were unwilling either to pay an in¬ 
demnity or give up Sakhalin Island. But under pres¬ 
sure from Roosevelt a treaty that pleased neither 
party was signed in September. Russia ceded a south¬ 
ern section of Manchuria, recognized that Korea fell 
within Japan’s sphere of influence and gave up the 
southern half of Sakhalin in, exchange for Japan’s 
abandonment of its demands for financial indemnity. 
The Japanese subsequently condemned the U.S. for 
having convinced them to accept a compromise while 
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the Russians claimed that continued fighting would 
have enabled them to turn the tide of the battle. 
Nevertheless President Roosevelt was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1906 for his efforts. 

POSXEmily Price [1873-1960) 

Arbiter of manners I Author 0 /Etiquette—the 

Blue Book of Social Usage, 1922 

For over half a century the phrase “Emily Post says” 
represented the last word in decorum for millions of 
Americans, When Mrs, Post’s phenomenally success¬ 
ful book, Etiquette—the Blue Book of Social Usage, 
was first published in 1922, itmade available to awide 
audience a code of correct social behavior that had 
previously been followed only by the upper classes. 
This code Emily (nde Price) Post knew at first hand, 
having been born into Baltimore society (1873), edu¬ 
cated at finishing schools and married to a prominent 
banker (1893), Divorce forced Mrs, Post to seek em¬ 
ployment and she turned to writing, She achieved 
lasting success with the publication of her book on et¬ 
iquette, which went through 10 editions and 90 print¬ 
ings before her death in 1960, Early editions reflected 
Mrs, Post’s upper-class origins, but successive revi¬ 
sions made the work increasingly applicable to situa¬ 
tions faced by ordinary middle-class people. 

POST, Wiley Hardeman [1898-1935) 

Aviation pioneer/ First pilot to make solo flight 

around the world, 1933 

Among the pioneer aviators who laid the foundations 
of modern world air travel none was more colorful 
than Wiley Hardeman Post. As a barnstormer, this 
Texas-born (1898) farmboy cheerfully risked his life 
in aerial displays for the benefit of crowds at county 
fairs. In 1926, while working in an oil field. Post lost 
his left eye; the patch he thereafter wore gave him a 
distinctive air, while the accident insurance money he 
collected permitted him to continue his flying career. 
Over the next years Post, in his plywood plane Win¬ 
nie Mae, became world famous. In the 1930 Bendix 
Trophy air races Post won the coveted trophy and the 
next year, with navigator Harold Gatty, he set a new 
world mark for around-the-world flights. In July, 
1933, Post, in the Winnie Mae, circled the earth alone 
—the first aviator to do so—and again set a new re- 
cordior a globe-girdling flight: 7 days, 18 hours, 49 
minutes. His solo flight proved the utility of the auto¬ 
matic pilot, now used on alnrost all aircraft. Post died 
in 1935, when the plane in which he was flying with 
his friend will Rogers crashed in Alaska, 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 

Established simple, safe banking for small de¬ 
positors, 1911/ Discontinued, 1966 

Although they had long been a fact of fiscal life in Eu¬ 
rope, postal savings banks were first proposed in the 


U.S. in the populist party platform of 1892. Party 
leaders believed such a .system would aid debtor 
farmers, encourage thrift through secure savings ac¬ 
counts for small depositors, provide banking facilities 
to areas that had no banks, benefit the whole economy 
by bringing forth hoarded funds and attract the sav¬ 
ings of immigrants suspicious of private hanks. 
Although the Populists lost the 1892 pre.sidenliiil race, 
the idea remained alive. In 1911 Congress established 
the Postal Savings System—although with severe lim¬ 
itations placed upon it at the insistence of private 
bankers, including an interest ceiling of 2 perccnt and 
a depo.sit ceiling of only ,11000 (later raised to .82500), 
The banks worked best during the Great Depression 
of the 1930s (see depression, s, major) when private 
institutions failed in record numbers. But low interest 
payments and account ceilings doomed the Postal 
Savings Banks in prosperous times and Congress 
finally discontinued the service in 1966, 

POSTAL SERVICE, COLONIAL 

First intercolonial service est, 1691/ Benjamin 
Franklin reorganized service as codeputy pmi- 
master general, 1753 

While a Boston tavern was oflicially de.signatcd as a 
depository for mail to or from Great Britain as early 
as 1639, and Massachusetts appointed the first Colo¬ 
nial postmaster and established the first postal .sy.siem 
for handling private letters in 1677, it was.not until 
1691 that an intercolonial postal .system was begun. In 
that year Thomas Neale received a royal grant for a 
21-year postal monopoly in the Colonies. Neale pm 
Gov. ANDREW HAMILTON ofNcw Jersey in charge, but 
the scheme lost money largely because it did not at¬ 
tract enough senders, who continued to convey their 
correspondence through many informal channels, 

In 1753 BENJAMIN FRANKLIN became codepuiy 
postmaster general for the Colon ie,s and applied his 
characteristic ingenuity to the postal service. Me 
toured post offices, established more frequent and 
rapid service by mounted couriers, dispatched direct 
mail ships to England and began a system of new post 
roads from Maine to Florida, By the time Franklin 
was dismissed in 1774 for his anti-British syrapathies, 
he had cut average mail delivery between Boston and 
Philadelphia from three weeks to only six days. 
Franklin was appointed Postmaster again by the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS in 1775 wlieii it established 
the Continental Postal Service. 

POSTAL SERVICE, U.S. 

Est, by Continental Congress, 1775/ First U.S, 
postage stamps, 1847/ Airmail .wvice began, 
1918/ Post Office Department reorganlu’das in¬ 
dependent establishment, 1970 

On June 2, 1774, William Goddard, a Maryland 
newspaper publisher, proposed an independent 
American post office department to replace the British 


Colonial postal system, A committee, headed by 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, then drew up a scheme which 
was swiftly approved by the continental congress, 
On Christmas Day, 1775, all inland service of the 
British system ceased operation and Franklin became 
the first U.S. Postmaster General, 

In 1778 the articles of confederation gave 
Congress “the exclusive right and power,,, estab¬ 
lishing and regulating post offices from one state to 
another., ,” Four years later Congress revised and 
codified postal laws and regulations and decreed that 
postal authorities could neither open nor delay pri¬ 
vate letters. 

After the formaladoption of the constitution in 
1789 the oiiice of Postmaster General was placed 
under the treasury department and george Wash¬ 
ington appointed Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts 
as the first Postmaster General under the Constitu¬ 
tion, Osgood took charge of about 75 post offices and 
2000 miles of post road,s. 

Subsequent acts of Congress enlarged the duties 
of the Postal Service and after the war of 1812 , 
mounted postmen and mail-laden stagecoaches 
fanned out into the wilderness of the Old Northwest. 
ThePostmaster General was accorded Cabinet rank by 
President Andrew jackson in 1829. The depression 
of 1837 cut into post office revenues, and service and 
private express companies eagerly took up many 
mail-carrying duties, In 1843 a powerful express 
lobby almost succeeded in abolishing the Federal 
postal service as an “odious monopoly,” but the sys¬ 
tem was saved four years later when Congress estab¬ 
lished “cheap postage” and simplified postage pay¬ 
ments with the introduction of the first postage 
stamps. Lower rates and improved service put the 
postal service in the black again within two years. The 
first contracts were let for the carrying of mails by 
RAILROADS in 1835 and rail mail service increased as 
fast as new rail lines were built. In 1855 registered 
mail was introduced to improve security for valuable 
documents. 

The i,so]ation of the majority of Americans who 
lived outside cities was lessened with the establish¬ 
ment of RURAL free DELIVERY in 1896 and the parcel 
POST system in 1913, Post offices were used as savings 
banks under the postal savings banks system 
(1911-66), Regular airmail service began with flights 
between New York City and Washington, D.C„ in 
1918 and transpacific airmail was first flown in 1935. 
The Zone Improvement Program (ZIP) helped 
speed delivery after 1963 but failed to solve problems 
caused by steadily soaring costs, In 1970 President 
RICHARD M. NIXON signed the Postal Reorganization 
Act in an elTort to reduce postal costs: It converted the 
Post Office Department to the U.S, Postal Service, an 
independent establishment within the executive 
branch, and removed the office of the Postmaster 
General from the Cabinet, In the early 1970s the U.S. 
Postal Service was the world’s largest with more than 
40,000 post offices and about 700,000 employees 


working to deliver some 88 billion pieces of mail to 
more than 200 million Americans at an annual cost of 
about $9.5 billion. 

POTAWATOMI MASSACRE 

To avenge raid by proslavery men on free-soil 
town of Lawrence, Kan., John Brown and six 
companions murdered five proslavery settlers at 
Potawatomi Creek in May, 1856/ Massacre led 
to all-out guerrilla war in Kan. 

The kansas-nebraska act of 1854 left the people of 
KANSAS Territory free to decide whether they wished 
to enter the Union as citizens of a slave or a free state. 
Elections held in 1854 and 1855, whose validity was 
affirmed by President franklin pierce, overwhelm¬ 
ingly endorsed slavery, but their outcome owed 
much to illegal votes and Intimidation of voters by 
proslavery “border ruffians” from Missouri, Mean¬ 
while, in 1855, free soil advocates set up a rival gov¬ 
ernment of their own, unrecognized by the Federal 
Government. 

On May 21, 1856, with tensions at the breaking 
point, a proslavery “posse” raided the free-soil town 
of Lawrence, killing five men. john brown, a recent 
settler and fanatical enemy of slavery who saw him¬ 
self as God’s instrument on earth, resolved to avenge 
the Lawrence deaths. On the night and early morning 
of May 24-25, Brown and six companions (four of 
them his own sons) stole into a proslavery settlement 
along Potawatomi Creek. There they methodically 
hacked to death with broadswords four unarmed men 
and a boy who were guilty only of Southern sym¬ 
pathies. News of Brown’s deed inflamed proslavery 
forces, and wide-scale guerrilla warfare erupted be¬ 
tween proslavery and antislavery factions. By the 
year’s end some 200 persons lay dead. Alarmed by the 
lurid reports from “Bleeding Kansas,” a bitterly di¬ 
vided nation moved ever closer to the civil war John 
Brown so devoutly hoped for. 

See Stephen B. Oates: To Purge This Land with Blood: 
A Biography of John Brown. 

POTOMAC RIVER 

Flows from W. Va. into Chesapeake Bay/Site of 
great tidewater plantations in Colonial era/ 
Washington, D.C., laid out on its east bank, 

1790-91/Marked North-Southeastern border in 
Civil War 

Though the Potomac is unimpressive in length, flow¬ 
ing only 287 miles from the mountains of west Vir¬ 
ginia into Chesapeake Bay, it is disproportionately 
rich in history. First mapped by Capt, john smith in 
1608, it served as a natural highway for early settlers 
of MARYLAND and VIRGINIA. Its tidewater region 
boasted some of Colonial America’s richest planta- 
tions-among them mount vernon, home of 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, and the estates of Robert 
(King) Carter and the lee family. The national cap- 
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ital at WASHINGTON, D,c., was laid out on its east bank 
in 1790-91. Because the Potomac formed the border 
between Union Maryland and Confederate Virginia, 
the river region became a focus of action during the 
CIVIL war; Three times invading Southern armies 
crossed the Potomac, and three times were beaten 
back again. Captured and recaptured by opposing 
sides was the small town of Harpers Ferry, Va. (now 
W. Va.), at the confluence of the Potomac and 
Shenandoah rivers, which had been the scene of abo¬ 
litionist JOHN brown’s raid in 1859. 

POTSDAM CONFERENCE 

Final Allied summit meeting ofW.W. II, held on 

outskirts of Berlin, July 1 ?~Aug. 2,1945 

HARRY s. TRUMAN treated Soviet Premier Joseph 
Stalin to a presidential rendition of Paderewski’s 
Minuet in G, and vodka toasts were the order of the 
day. But beneath the civility at Potsdam, on the out¬ 
skirts of Berlin, lay hard-core East-West differences. 
Held from July 17 to Aug. 2, 1945, the last Allied 
summit meeting of world war ii produced, an array 
of agreements on relatively minor issues, but more 
serious matters remained unresolved. 

Circumstances had altered the makeup of the Al¬ 
lied leadership since the Yalta conference earlier in 
the year. The death of franklin d. roosevelt in 
April had elevated Truman to the Presidency, and 
midway through the Potsdam meeting Clement Attlee 
succeeded Winston Churchill as British prime minis¬ 
ter and replaced him at the conference table. Of the 
old triumvirate, only Stalin remained. 

Nazi Germany’s surrender in May focused the at¬ 
tention of the conference on the problems of postwar 
Europe. The three Allied powers set up a Council of 
Foreign Ministers to supervise treaties with the Axis 
powers, and agreed on postwar division and denazifi¬ 
cation of Germany. But no action was taken on 
Stalin’s desire for a strong stand against Fascist Spain 
and for the assignment of an Italian colony to Soviet 
trusteeship. At the same time the Soviets ignored both 
Truman’s proposal that the Black Sea strait be made 
an open international waterway and British-U.S. 
complaints about the Soviets blocking Western access 
to Romania, Hungary and Bulgaria (where the So¬ 
viets were busily installing Communist regimes), Per¬ 
haps most ominously, vehement Anglo-American 
protest over unilateral Soviet transfer of German ter¬ 
ritory to Poland came to nothing. 

Britain and the U.S. also issued an ultimatum to 
Japan, demanding unconditional surrender. Having 
observed Soviet recalcitrance at Potsdam, however, 
Truman became convinced that the Russians, whose 
declaration of war against Japan was imminent, 
should not be allowed a toehold in Japan’s postwar 
administration. “I decided to take no chances in a 
joint setup with the Russians,” the President recorded 
in his memoirs. "We were not going to be disturbed 
by [similar] Russian tactics in the Pacific.” 


POUND, Ezra Loomis {1885-1972) 

Poet, critic/ Founder of Imagist and Vortkist 
schools/ Adjudged insane for his support of %■ 
cist powers in WM II/ Forwarded careen of 
Hemingway, Eliot, Joyce 

While still a student, Ezra Pound resolved that "at 30 
I would know more about poetry than any man liv¬ 
ing.” He may well have succeeded. Certainly few 
poets have been so multitalented or so helpful to their 
fellow poets. But Pound’s political activities on behalf 
of Fascism during world war ii were to cast a dark 
cloud over his artistic achievement. 

Born at Hailey, Idaho, in 1885 and educated at the 
University of Pennsylvania and Hamilton College, 
Pound moved to Europe in 1908, where he was to live 
and work for much of the remainder of his life. Early 
recognized as a brilliant but “di fflcult” poet, he helped 
launch the Imagi.st (precise, concrete images) and 
Vorticist (relating art forms to industrial .society) 
schools of poetry, translated poetry from several lan¬ 
guages and generously championed the works of such 
fellow expatriates as t. .s. eliot, ernest hemingway 
and Irish author .lames Joyce. From 1924 until 1945 
(and again from 1958 until 1972) Pound worked and 
lived at Rapallo, Italy, laboring over his C«nff«-an 
epic poem begun in 1915 in which he attempted to 
encompass the whole history of man. During World 
War II Pound made a series of virulent anti-Semitic, 
pro-Axis radio broadcasts and was arrested for trea¬ 
son by U.S. occupation forces in 1945. Judged men¬ 
tally unfit to stand trial, he was incarcerated in a 
Washington, D.C., asylum from 1946 until interna¬ 
tional appeals for clemency won his release in 1958. 
Pound died in 1972. 

VOVm.Roscoe {1870-1964] 

Legal scholar/ Professor of law, 1910-17, and 

dean of Harvard law school, 1916-56 

The "schoolmaster of American law,” Roscoc Pound 
was one of the nation’s leading legal scholars and the 
author of some 1000 articles and books, of which the 
best known is The Spirit of the Common Law (1921). 
Born in Lincoln, Neb., in 1870, Pound was trained as 
a botanist (a rare lichen he discovered is known as 
Roscopoundia) but later turned to the law, passing the 
Nebraska bar examination in 1890. A member of the 
Harvard law faculty from 1910 to, 1917, he also served 
as dean of the harvard university law school 
(1916-36) and later as a “roving profes.sor," teaching 
a variety of subjects in several departments until his 
retirement (1947) at age 77. Pound argued that the law 
should “serve humanity,” taking actual world condi¬ 
tions into account, along with precedents and legal 
codes. Though he was a lifelong Republican, his writ¬ 
ings (and many of his students, including david ii- 
uentRAl and dean acheson) were inlluenlial in 
shaping the new deal. Pound died in Cambridge, 
Mass,, in 1964. 
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POWELL, John Wesley 


POVERTY PROGRAMS (see Economic 
Opportunity Act) 

POWDERLY, Terence Vincent {1849-1924) 

Led Knights of Labor, 1879-95/ Commissioner 
of Immigration, 1897-1902/ Information chief. 
Bureau of Immigration, 1907-21 

Under the energetic leadership of Terence V, 
Powderly, the knights of labor became the nation’s 
most powerful labor union of the late 1870s and 
1880s. An idealist, Powderly believed in mediation 
rather than strikes to settle labor disputes. Instead of 
going to the picket lines in the fight for higher wages 
and shorter hours, he hoped to educate workers, to 
seek broad social reforms in society, such as the regu¬ 
lation of trusts, public ownership of utilities and the 
abolition of child labor, Powderly helped establish 
labor bureaus and arbitration machinery in several 
states, With the rise of samuel gompers’ more mili¬ 
tant, craft-oriented American federation of labor 
in the mid-1880s, however, the Knights began to lose 
membership, and Powderly resigned in 1893, after 14 
years at Ills union’s head. 

Powderly was born in Carbondale, Pa,, in 1849, and 
began working as a railroad switch tender at the age 
of 12, He joined the Machinists and Blacksmiths’ 
Union in 1871, becoming its president the following 
year. He went on to head the Knights of Labor in 
1879, simultaneously serving three terms as mayor of 
Scranton, Pa. (1878-84), After resigning from the 
Knights of Labor, Powderly practiced law for a while 
and then served as U.S. Commissioner of Immigra¬ 
tion (1897-1902), and later as chief of the Division of 
Information, U.S. Bureau of Immigration (1907-21). 
Among his writings was The Path I Trod (1940), pub¬ 
lished posthumously, Powderly died in 1924, 

See Norman /. Ware: The Labor Movement in the 
United States, 1860-1890, 

POWELL, aaytonil908-1972) 

Negro preacher, politician, civil rights leader/' 

11-term Democratic congressman from New 
York/ Chairman, House Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor, 1960-67/ Denied House seat, 
1967/ Reelected in absentia, 1968/ Lost reelec- 
tlonbid, 1970 

One of the earliest and most effeetive civil rights 
leaders, Adam Clayton Powell helped his fellow 
blacks make many important social and economic 
gains, but he destroyed his own career in the process, 
Powell was born in New Haven, Conn,, in 1908, 
moved with his family to New York City as a child 
and succeeded his father as minister of the prestigious 
Abyssinian Baptist Church in Harlem, A Democrat, 
Powell was elected to the New York City Gounciiin 
1941, and three years later to Congress, where he 
served 11 terms. He was chairman of the powerful 
House Committee on Education and Labor (1960- 


67). Under his direction the committee helped pass 48 
pieces of social legislation involving a total outlay of 
more than $14 billion. Included were the 1961 Mini¬ 
mum Wage Bill, the Manpower Development and 
Training Act in 1962, and the Anti-Poverty Bill, the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act, the Vocational Education 
Act and the National Defense Act, all in 1964. 

A symbol of Negro success, Powell was known as a 
playboy as well as an astute politician. His downfall 
began in 1960 when he refused to pay a slander judg¬ 
ment rendered against him for defamation of a 
Harlem woman’s character by his remarks on a tele¬ 
vision show, He was later found guilty of criminal 
contempt of court and fled to the Bahamian island of 
Bimini tb avoid arrest, In 1967 the House denied him 
his seat. A special election was held in Harlem to fill 
the vacancy, but he was reelected in absentia by a 
huge majority. Eventually, friends helped him pay the 
slander judgment, and he was seated in Congress in 
1969, But he was fined $25,000 and stripped of his se¬ 
niority for alleged misuse of public funds. The Su¬ 
preme Court later ruled that he had been denied his 
constitutional rights. In 1969 Powell developed cancer 
and announced his retirement from politics. How¬ 
ever, the next year he sought reelection only to be de¬ 
feated in the primary. Powell died, following surgery, 
in April, 1972, 

VOWll, John Wesley {1854-1902) 

Geologist, ethnologist/ Led first expedition 

through Grand Canyon, 1869/ Directed U.S. 

Geological Survey, 1881-94, and Bureau of 

American Ethnology, 1879-1902 

On May 24, 1869, 10 nervous men aboard four 
clumsy-looking boats embarked on the fast-flowing 
COLORADO RIVER at Green River Station, Wyoming 
Territory, Their leader was an intrepid, one-armed 
professor of geology named John Wesley Powell, and 
their objective was to explore what Powell called the 
"Great Unknown”~the grand canyon, Powell 
emerged from the canyon some 13 weeks and 900 
miles later, having conquered rapids, whirlpools, fear 
and exhaustion. Following asecond trip in 1871, Pow¬ 
ell wrote Explorations of the Colorado River of the 
West { 1875), a pioneering geological work that estab¬ 
lished his reputation, 

Powell was born at Mt, Morris, N.Y,, in 1834. He 
attended several colleges but graduated from none, 
and eventually became secretary of the Illinois Soci¬ 
ety of Natural History, After serving as a Union officer 
in the CIVIL war (and losing his right arm at Shiloh), 
he was appointed professor of geology at Ilhnois 
Wesleyan and led field trips into the rocky 
mountains, On his expeditions, Powell also made 
anthropological studies of the Indians (it was Powell 
who created the first definitive system, for classifying 
Indian languages). In 1879 the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, which had helped finance his two Colorado 
River explorations, made him director of its Bureau 
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PRESCOTT, William Hickling 


of American Ethnology, a post he held until his death 
in 1902, From 1881 to 1894 he also served as director 

oftheu.s. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 

POWELL V. ALABAMA {st6 Scottshoro Case) 
POWERS, .ffiVam {1805-187^) 

Expatriate sculptor/ Best remembered for classi¬ 
cal statues/ His “Greek Slave,” 1843, helped 
overcome puritanical attitudes toward art 

When sculptor Hiram Powers’ best-known work, the 
“Greek Slave” (1843), was exhibited in the U.S, it 
caused a sensation. A languid, life-sized marble nude 
decorously chained to a post, it symbolized the Greek 
people under Turkish rule, but it was the first nude 
statue many Americans had ever seen. In some mu¬ 
seums it was viewed separately by men and women, 
yet it helped to overcome the puritanical attitudes to¬ 
ward art then prevalent in much of the nation. 

Powers was born near Woodstock, Vt., in 1805, 
learned modeling in a Cincinnati waxworks and in 
1834 moved to Washington to carve busts of U.S. 
Statesmen. In 1837 he sailed for Florence, where he 
lived until his death in 1873. In his last years Powers 
produced a series of busts, much admired in his day, 
symbolizing such virtues as “Faith” and “Hope.” 
Although his work is rarely exhibited today, it was in¬ 
ternationally acclaimed in his lifetime and helped to 
whet the American appetite for the classical style. 

Thomas (1722-1805) 

British Colonial official/ Governor of Mass., 
1757-59/ Urged full Colonial representation in 
Parliament in his book. Administration of the 
Colonies, 7 7(54 

If all royal officials had been as sensitive to Colonial 
grievances as Thomas Pownall, the American Revo¬ 
lution might well have been delayed, possibly even 
avoided. Born in Lincolnshire, England, in 1722 and 
educated at Cambridge, Pownall came to America in 
1753, held a number of Colonial posts during the next 
six years and was a key adviser to Prime Minister 
William Pitt during the french and Indian war, 
Pownall’s judicious rule as governor of massa- 
CHUSEns (1757-59) was even admired by so stal¬ 
wart a patriot as john adams, and Pownall’s 1764 
book, The Administration of the Colonies, advocated 
a massive reorganization of the British empire, in¬ 
cluding Colonial union and full parliamentary repre¬ 
sentation, But his shrewd counsel went unheeded. As 
a Member of Parliament during the Revolution, 
Pownall argued in 1777 that American independence 
was inevitable and urged an end to the fighting and 
alliance with America before France could intervene. 
He died in 1805, his prophecies fulfilled. 

See John A, Schutz: Thomas Pownall, 

PRAIRIE SCHOONER (see Covered Wagon) 


PUEBIE, Edward (1761-1807) 

Naval officer/ Blockaded Tripoli during Barbarg 

Wars, 1803/ Ttained many officers who excelled 

in War of 1812 

A forbidding, quick-tempered disciplinarian, CapI, 
Edward Preble did not become popular among the 
young officers of his command in the barb ary wars 
until he earned their respect in the crucible of battle. 
Born in Maine (1761), Preble ran away to ,sea at 16, 
saw action against the British during the revolu¬ 
tionary war and received one of the newly orga¬ 
nized U.S. navy’s first commissions in 1798, 

After Preble assumed command of the U.S. squad¬ 
ron off Tripoli in 1803, the squadron suffered a se¬ 
vere loss in the seizure of the Philadelphia and the 
imprisonment of its crew and captain, william 
bainbridge. Preble’s force was outmanned and out¬ 
gunned, but he managed to blockade the port anti 
send young Stephen decatur on a daring expedition 
to destroy the captured Philadelphia. Then Preble 
boldly attacked Tripoli with his flagship, the U.S.S, 
Constitution (see old ironsides), and heavily dam¬ 
aged the enemy stronghold. Preble was relieved by 
Commodore Samuel Barron and a larger U.S. fleet in 
1804, and the next year the Tripolitans agreed to a 
peace treaty. The young officers who served under 
Preble at Tripoli, including Decatur, Bainbridge and 
DAVID PORTER, proudly called themselves “Preble's 
Boys.” And during the war of i8i2 every officer who 
won a naval victory except for one (Oliver hazard 
perry), had trained under Preble. Preble received a 
gold medal from Congress for his services. He died in 
1807. 

See Fletcher Pratt: Preble’s Boys and Christopher 
McKee: Edward Preble: A Naval Biography. 

PRE-EMPTION ACT (1841) 

Guaranteed right of settlers to purchase.surveyed 

public lands they had previously Improved 

The westward movement of the 19th century brought 
an ever-increasing demand from squatters, who often 
settled on unsurveyed Federal lands (see lands, 
public), for a means of acquiring permanent title to 
the land they had preempted and improved, A series 
of temporary preemption laws had been passed by 
Congress in the 1830s, but such measures were vehe¬ 
mently opposed by Eastern states, fearful of losing 
their labor supply. The permanent Pre-Emption Act 
of 1841 was passed only after the East had been pla¬ 
cated by HENRY clay’s scheme to distribute reve¬ 
nues from the sale of public lands among the states, 
It granted squatters the right to buy 160 acres of sur¬ 
veyed public lands for as little as $1,25 an acre, be¬ 
fore they were offered at public auction. Revemie 
distribution to the states was discarded in 1842, but 
the preemption principle became part of U.S. land 
policy and was a step toward passage of the home¬ 
stead ACT of 1862, 


PREPAREDNESS MOVEMENT 

Urged stronger national defeme in face of pos.si- 
ble war with Germany, 1914-17/ Led by former 
President Theodore Roosevelt and Gen. Leonard 
Wood/ President Wilson, though pledged to 
neutrality, gradually accepted concept 

After the outbreak of world war i in Europe in 1914, 
many alarmed Americans sought to alert public opin¬ 
ion to the comparative weakness of U.S, defenses. In 
this they acted against the wishes of President wood- 
row wilson, who was pledged to strict neutrality and 
wished to alarm neither the belligerent powers nor the 
American electorate, The leading advocates of what 
came to be called the “preparedness” movement were 
former President Theodore roosevelt and Gen. 
LEONARD WOOD, Preparedness parades were held 
throughout the country, and at summer military 
training camps in Plattsburgh, N.Y,, in 1915and 1916, 
business and professional men drilled as potential 
officers, The camps generated much publicity but 
produced few immediate recruits. Gradually Presi¬ 
dent Wilson came to believe that preparedness could 
be a useful part of his effort to compel the belligerents 
to respect U.S. neutral rights. After German subma¬ 
rines began prowling the Atlantic in early 1915, he 
began calling for a stronger Army and Navy. In 1916 
Congress passed the National Defense Act and a 
naval appropriations bill, authorizing heavy increases 
in U.S, forces. The Preparedness Movement gave way 
to actual mobilization after U.S. entry into the war in 
the spring of 1917. 

See Walter Millis: Road to War, 

PRESBYTERIANS 

Members of Prole.stan t denomination inspired by 
teachings of John Calvin/ First Presbyterian 
congregation in America founded in Va., 1611/ 
First pre.sbytery in America organized, 1706/ 
Presbyterians in U.S. now number more than 
four million 

The organizational and theological basis for Presby¬ 
terianism was laid in 1536 with the publication of 
John Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian Religion, 
which rejected papal authority, set forth, the doctrine 
of predestination and proposeffa model church and 
society, Calvin’s ideas became the basis for a number 
of Protestant sects that, while generally agreeing on 
basic doctrinal matters, differed widely in their views 
of church organizations. 

The Presbyterians established a church governed 
by a series of courts (in ascending order; the session, 
the presbytery, the synod and the General Assembly), 
The church leadership was made up of both lay and 
clerical members, Presbyterianism was particularly 
strong in Scotland, and the largest number of Presby¬ 
terian immigrants to the Colonies were Scots-Irish, 
The first Presbyterian congregation in the Colonies 
was organized in 1611 in Virginia. In 1629 a Presbyte¬ 


rian church was founded in Massachusetts, where 
Presbyterians made up a small minority of the pu¬ 
ritan settlers. In 1640 a church was erected at 
Southold, Long Island, and still stands. But the great¬ 
est impetus to the growth of American Presbyterian¬ 
ism came in 1683, with the arrival in Maryland of the 
Scots-Irish missionary francis makemie. He estab¬ 
lished his Snow Hill Church on Maryland’s eastern 
shore in 1684 and thereafter undertook to organize 
the various Presbyterian churches in the mid-Atlantic 
Colonies. In 1706 the Philadelphia presbytery was 
founded. Ten years afterward the Philadelphia synod 
was established, and one of its ministers, Jonathan 
Dickinson, later founded the College of New Jersey 
(see PRINCETON university) to train Presbyterian 
ministers. 

With the great awakening, the religious revival 
that swept the Colonies beginning in the mid-18th 
century, the first doctrinal differences developed 
among American Presbyterians, and from 1741 to 
1758 the denomination was split into two bodies, the 
conservative Old Side and the revivalist New Side. 
Even during this period, however, the church contin¬ 
ued to grow. When reunited in 1758, there were 98 
Presbyterian ministers and about 10,000 church 
members in the Colonies, 

By the time of the revolutionary war Presby¬ 
terians were second only to congregationalists in 
numerical strength, and in 1788 the church was strong 
enough to form a national lawmaking body, the Gen¬ 
eral Assembly, In the pre-civiL war era a period of 
schism split the church, which divided on doctrinal, 
organizational and social issues, chief among them 
SLAVERY, Differences with respect both to doctrine 
and social issues have proved a continuing cause of 
fragmentation in the 20th century. By the mid-1970s 
the two largest Presbyterian bodies numbered more 
than four million: The United Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America had more than three 
million members, and the (Southern) Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, close to one million, 

PRESCOTT, William Bkkhg (1796-1859) 

Early American historian/ Chronicled Spanish 

conquests of Mexico and Peru 

Overcoming the formidable handicap of near-total 
blindness, William Hickling Prescott became one of 
America’s first great historians--although his work 
today is praised more for its vividness of style than its 
scholarly merits, Born in 1796 to a wealthy Salem, 
Mass,, family, Prescott was forced to abandon his 
plans for a legal career after an eye injury he had 
suffered as a Harvard student irreparably damaged 
his sight. Seemingly doomed to the life of a pampered 
but useless invaliil, Prescott grew fascinated with 
Spanish history while seeking medical help in Europe 
in 1815, and resolved to become a historian, After re¬ 
turning to Massachusetts he employed relays of as¬ 
sistants to read aloud to him while he scrawled notes; 
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the notes were read bade to him and he committed 
them to memory, This laborious but ingenious 
method produced the three-volume History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (1838), which in¬ 
stantly established Prescott as a historian of the first 
rank. Before his death in 1859, he completed three 
more volumes on Spanish history and two works on 
the Spanish in the New World: A History of the Con¬ 
quest of Mexico (1843) &nd A History of the Conquest 
ofPeruimi), 

PRESIDENCY 

Powers outlined by U.S. Constitution, 1187/Po¬ 
sition gradually assumed increased powers in re¬ 
sponse to circumstances and efforts of strong 
Presidents such as George Washington, Andrew 
Jackson, Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. Roosevelt/ 
Vietnam War led to continuing effort on part of 
Congress to reassert role as partner with Presi¬ 
dent in policy making 

Though few Presidents of the United States have en¬ 
joyed the power and prerogatives of office more than 
HARRY s. TRUMAN, even he once despaired: “There is 
no exaltation in the office,.. sorrow is the proper 
word,” Given the number of roles that a modern-day 
President must play—head of state, Chief Executive, 
initiator of major legislation, party leader, voice of the 
people, manager of the economy, primary diplomat 
and chief strategist of the non-Communist world—it 
is small wonder that even so optimistic a man as 
Truman could yield occasionally to despair. Few of 
these roles, however, were imagined by the authors of 
the U.S. CONSTITUTION in 1787, who after long and ar¬ 
duous debate established the office of President. In 
their view, the President was to perform the ceremo¬ 
nial functions of head of state, act as Chief Executive 
in carrying out the will of Congress and exert a check 
over the powers of Congress through his use of the 
VETO. Fears that even these limited powers might be 
abused were allayed by the Founding Fathers’ con¬ 
fidence in the integrity and judgment of the man who 
would become the first President, george Washing¬ 
ton (1789-97). Their trust was well placed. Washing¬ 
ton moved with scrupulous care, seeking always “as 
the first of everything in our situation” to establish 
precedents “fixed on true principles.” 

Yet for all of Washington’s circumspection, he 
helped lay the basis for a stronger Presidency than the 
authors of the Constitution had perhaps intended. He 
quickly established primacy over Congress in foreign 
alfairs and, through his trusted lieutenant Alexander 
HAMILTON, he presented to Congress and promoted 
passage of a wide-ranging domestic program that 
came to be associated with the federalist party, 
Opposition to that program, eventually led by 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, gave birth not only to the two- 
party system and the role of the President as party 
leader but also to the role of legislative leader as 


Jefferson used his political power to achieve his legis¬ 
lative wishes. 

Through most of the early decades of the 19tli cen¬ 
tury the Presidency was generally overshadowed, at 
least in the public mind, by Congress, where such leg¬ 
islative giants as john c. Calhoun, daniel websier 
and HENRY clay articulated and debated the sectional 
disputes of the day. An exception was the incumbency 
(1829-37) of President Andrew jackson. Perhaps the 
first President to regard himself as the tribune of the 
people, Jackson rallied public support for his pro¬ 
grams, ruled Cabinet and party with an iron hand and 
wielded the veto with unprecedented zeal. Not until 
the CIVIL war Pre.sidency (1861-65) of abraham Lin¬ 
coln did a Chief Executive again show such mastery 
of the powers of the office. Faced with the most seri¬ 
ous crisis in the nation’s history, Lincoln vastly ex¬ 
panded the boundaries of presidential aciion in 
meeting the emergency. Assuming "war powers” tin- 
imagined by the authors of the Constitution, Lincoln 
crossed swords with supreme court Chief Justice 
ROGER B. TANEY over the President’s suspension of the 
right of HABEAS CORPUS, expanded the armed forces, 
blockaded the Southern coast and spent vast sums, all 
without waiting for congressional authorization. After 
the war, however, circumstance dictated a reaction to 
such broad assertion of presidential power, and it was 
not until the incumbencies of Theodore roosevelt 
(1901-1909) and wooDROW wilson (1913--21) that 
the role of Chief Executive was significantly broad¬ 
ened. Despite their dissimilarilie,s in style, parly affili¬ 
ation and programs, both men regarded the Presi¬ 
dency, in Roosevelt’s term, as “a bully pulpit" from 
which to exert moral leadership and seek public sup¬ 
port for the economic and political reforms of the 

PROGRESSIVE ERA. 

It was during franklin d. Roosevelt's era (1933- 
45 ) that all the disparate powers and prerogatives of 
the office were welded into what is now perhaps the 
most powerful position on earth. Faced initially with 
a disastrous economic depression (see depres.sions, 
major) and an acquiescent Congress, Roosevelt, who 
had been swept into office by a landslide majority 
eager for change and experimentation, not only 
turned the majority democratic party in Congress 
into a presidential party willing to do his bidding but 
was so adept at rallying popular support for his new 
deal program that in the minds of many he became 
not merely the tribune of the people but the personi¬ 
fication of the people’s will. Not until 1937, when he 
grossly overstepped the bounds of what most Ameri¬ 
cans understood to be constitiilioiml propriety with 
his abortive Judiciary Reorganization (the Supreme 
Court “packing” bill) did liis popularity and power 
begin to wane, only to be revived as the nation drew 
closer to participation, in world war li. 

The dangers imposed on the nation by the war itself 
and the cold war that followed it further enhanced 
the powers of the Presidency. During the period from 
1941 to the late 1960s Congress virtually abdicated its 


role in foreign affairs, going so far as to permit two 
Presidents, harry s, truman (1945-53) and lyndon 
B. JOHNSON (1963-69) to commit the nation to hostili¬ 
ties (see KOREAN war; Vietnam war) without the 
formality of a declaration of war. However, by the late 
1960s evidence was building that Congress would seek 
to revive itself and its constitutional powers. Wide¬ 
spread criticism in Congress over President Johnson’s 
(and, later. President Richard m, nixon’s) conduct of 
the Vietnam War eventually led, in 1973, to the pas¬ 
sage, over a presidential veto, of the War Powers Act, 
which limited the executive’s ability to commit U.S. 
forces to combat, 

PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 

Deadlocked 1800 Electoral College vote between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr led to 12th 
Amendment, 1804, requiring casting of ballots for 
both President and Vice President/ First mod¬ 
ern-style presidential campaign organised by 
Martin Van Buren to elect Andrew Jackson, 
1828/ Lincoln’s election insured by split in oppo¬ 
sition ranks, 1860/ Samuel Tilden’spopular vote 
victory over Rutherford B. Hayes reversed by 
vote of special electoral commission, 1811/ 
Theodore Roosevelt’s "Bull Moose’’ Party split 
Republican ranks, helping elect Woodrow Wil¬ 
son, 1912/ Franklin Roosevelt ran for unprece¬ 
dented third term, 1940, and fourth term, 1944/ 
22nd Amendment, limiting Presidents to two 
terms, ratified 1951 

Critics have charged that the quadrennial American 
presidential elections, with their customary air of 
frenzied hoopla, bring out the worst as well as the best 
in the American political system. But some races and 
their outcomes have altered both the outlines of the 
presidency and the course of American history. 

The election of 1800 was one of these, a landmark 
in American political history that resulted in the rati¬ 
fication of the 12th Amendment, The Founding Fa¬ 
thers had not foreseen the rise of political parties and 
hadprovidedinthe coNSTiTUTiONforthe presidential 
electors to vote for two men—without designating 
which one they favored as ,President, The candidate 
receiving a majority of electoral votes became Presi¬ 
dent, the candidate with the next highest number be¬ 
came Vice President. If there was a tie, the House of 
Representatives, with each state having, one vote, 
would decide the matter. There was such an Electoral 
College deadlock in 1800 between thomas jefferson 
and AARON BURR, and the contest went to the House, 
which remained deadlocked for 36 ballots before 
Jefi’erson was chosen, In reaction to this experience, 
the present system of casting separate ballots for 
President and Vice President was established by the 
12th Amendment in 1804. (See constitutional 
amendments,) 

The earliest modern-style presidential campaign 
was that which resulted in the election .of the seventh 


President, Andrew jackson, in 1828. For the first 
time Jackson’s Democrats set up campaign machin¬ 
ery, state and local committees and newspaper pub¬ 
licity, all organized by martin van buren, This first 
victory of a “self-made man", from the West deeply 
affected all elections to come. It made the demo¬ 
cratic party the nation’s most powerful, marked the 
rise of political parties in the modern sense and pio¬ 
neered many modern electioneering techniques— 
from mass rallies to free beer. 

The presidential contests between Jackson’s elec¬ 
tion and that of abraham Lincoln in 1860 were less 
significant—though they did include the triumph of 
the first “dark horse,” james k. polk, in 1844. Lin¬ 
coln’s election (like woodrow Wilson’s half a cen¬ 
tury later) was ensured by a split in opposition ranks. 
It put the new, antislavery republican party in 
power, made the outbreak of the long-dreaded civil 
WAR inevitable and placed one of history’s most ex¬ 
traordinary men in the White House at a grave hour 
of crisis. The election of 1876, in which Republican 
RUTHERFORD B, HAYES trailed Democrat Samuel til¬ 
den in the popular vote but won the Presidency by the 
vote of an electoral commission, was a pivotal mo¬ 
ment in U.S. history. (See compromise of 1877 ,) In 
order to gain Southern support for their man, Hayes’ 
agents pledged an end to reconstruction, which 
helped reunite North and South but also effectively 
abandoned the cause of Negro civil rights. 

The birth of Theodore Roosevelt’s splinter bull 
moose party in 1912 spelled doom for incumbent 
Republican william Howard taft and triumph for 
Democrat Woodrow Wilson, whose election pro¬ 
foundly altered America’s future role in foreign 
affairs. The elections of the 1920s were largely issue¬ 
less, and even franklin d. Roosevelt’s victory over 
HERBERT HOOVER in 1932 gave little hint of the mas¬ 
sive NEW DEAL innovations to ,come. But Roosevelt’s 
1936 triumph (the greatest landslide ever tallied up to 
that time) was a clear-cut vote of confidence in his 
bold leadership, and his 1940 victory ended a hal¬ 
lowed tradition, begun by george Washington, that 
no President should serve more than two terms. Roo¬ 
sevelt’s 1940 and 1944 reelections so angered the 
opposition that, two years after his death in 1945, a 
Republican-dominated Congress proposed the 22nd 
Amendment to the U.S, Constitution, ratified in 
1951, vrhich expressly forbade a third term. 

The greatest upset victory of the 20th century was 
unquestionably harry s. truman’s in 1948. Faced 
with a badly split Democratic Party, which had been 
deserted by both dixiecrats and the progressive 
party of 1948 , and downgraded by predictions of 
certain victory for Republican candidate thomas e. 
DEWEY, Truman went on the attack, carried his fight 
to the people in a combative railroad whistle-stop 
campaign—and won. 

Candidates too closely identified with a single issue 
or narrow ideological viewpoint have rarely fared 
well in presidentid races, as two nominees discovered 
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in the 1960s and 1970s: Conservative Republican 
BARRY E GOLD WATER was swamped by President 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON in 1964; and liberal Democrat 
GEORGE MCGOVERN was badly beaten by President 
RICHARD M, NIXON in 1972. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 

Statewide elections to choose delegates to party 
political conventions/ Some also allow voters to 
express direct preference among candidates for 
Presidency 

A legacy of the turn-of-the-century progressive era, 
the presidential primary evolved from the direct pri¬ 
mary that was enacted by the Wisconsin legislature 
in 1903-at the urging of Gov. Robert m. la fol- 
LETTE. The law, which provided for the selection of 
party candidates for state office in a primary election 
open to each party’s members, enabled La Follette to 
bypass Republican bosses hostile to his reform pro¬ 
gram in the state. 

Other states soon followed Wisconsin’s lead. There 
developed a presidential primary permitting voters to 
select delegates to their party’s national convention 
and, in some states, to express a preference among 
candidates for the Presidency. In 1912 former Presi¬ 
dent THEODORE ROOSEVELT uscd the presidential pri¬ 
maries of a dozen states to challenge (unsuccessfully) 
incumbent william h, taft for control of delegates to 
the Republican National Convention. Since then the 
influence of the presidential primaries has waxed and 
waned. In 1972 there were 18 such primaries, with 40 
percent of national convention delegates chosen by 
the ballot. Of these, less than half were legally bound 
to support the candidate on whose behalf they ran. 
Nonetheless, primaries afford a means by which pres¬ 
idential hopefuls can prove their vote-getting abili¬ 
ties, as did JOHN f. Kennedy in West Virginia’s 1960 
primary and Gen. dwight d. eisenhower when he 
got 100,000 write-in votes in Minnesota in 1952, Some 
advocates of primaries have suggested a single na¬ 
tional primaiy election for each party, the winning 
candidates then facing each other in November, 

PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 

Various plans adopted, 1792, 1886, 1947/ 25th 
Amendment, adopted 1967, established current 
line of succession 

In 1841, with the death of President william henry 
HARRISON, JOHN TYLER became the first Vice Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to succeed to the office of 
Chief Executive by reason of its vacancy. The U,S, 
Constitution and a 1792 law of succession dictated 
Tyler’s accession to the Presidency, and eight times 
since then Vice Presidents have so succeeded to the 
nation’s highest office. The 1792 act also provided that 
when the offices of both President and Vice President 
were vacant, the president pro tempore of the Senate 
was to succeed to the Presidency; next in line was the 


Speaker of the House. An act of Congress in 1886 al¬ 
tered the line of succession, providing that upon a 
Vice President’s death, incapacity or resignation, the 
Presidency would devolve upon Cabinet members in 
the order in which their departments were estab¬ 
lished. In 1947 Congress amended the secession act to 
place the Speaker of the House and the pre.sideiil pro 
tempore of the Senate ahead of the Cabinet members, 
The adoption of the 25th Amendment to the Consti¬ 
tution (see CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS) brought 
further changes. If the President dies, resigns or is re¬ 
moved from office, the Vice President becomes Presi¬ 
dent, If the President, because of illness or other rea¬ 
sons, finds he cannot discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, he so states in letters to the pre.sidenl pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House. 
The Vice President then assumes the presidential re¬ 
sponsibilities as Acting President until the President, 
in another written declaration, announces he is ready 
to resume his office, 

The amendment also provides another means of 
relieving the President of his powers and duties. If the 
Vice President and a majority of either the executive 
department’s principal officers or ‘’such other body as 
Congress may by law provide” send to the presi¬ 
dent pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House a written statement that the President is incap¬ 
able of discharging his responsibilities, the Vice Pres¬ 
ident immediately becomes Acting President, 

The President may, however, contest the findings 
through a written proclamation that no inability 
exists. If the Vice President and the other signens of 
the original letter still believe the President incapable 
of carrying out his powers and duties, they must so 
state in another letter to the president pro tempore of 
the Senate and the Speaker of the House. The matter 
then goes to both houses of Congress and a two-lhirds 
vote in each is needed to sustain the Vice President 
as Acting President, Otherwise, the President resumes 
his office. 

The 25th Amendment deals, as well, with the office 
of Vice President, In the event of the death, resigna¬ 
tion or removal from office of the Vice President, the 
President is authorized to nominate a new Vice Presi¬ 
dent who must then be confirmed by a majority of 
both houses. The 25th Amendment was first employed 
in 1973 when spiro agnew resigned as Vice Pres¬ 
ident, GERALD R, FORD Succeeded him and became 
President in 1974 when richard m. nixon resigned. 

PRIBILOF ISLANDS 

Bering Sea breeding grounds of the fur seal/ 
Purchased by U.S.from Russia, 1867/ Center of 
international conflict over sealing rights, ISS6- 
93/ Sealing powers agreed to ban killing of 
migrating seals, 1911 

For eons millions of sleek fur seals have bred each 
spring on the rocky coast of the Pribilof Islands in the 
Bering Sea. First discovered by a Russian sealer, Ger- 
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asim Pribylov, in 1786, the islands were included in 
the United States purchase of alaska in 1867. The 

U. S. promptly declared the Pribilofs off limits to all 
but one American sealing company and limited the 
aniiuai harYe.st to 100,000 pelts, to be taken only from 
nonbreeding “bachelor” bulls. But widespread abuse 
of the regulations and pelagic sealing (the slaughter of 
migrating seals on the open sea) soon threatened the 
herd’s survival. In 1886-87, claiming the Bering Sea as 
a closed sea, the U,S. seized nine Canadian ve,ssels 
engaged in pelagic sealing, But in 1893 an interna¬ 
tional arbitration board upheld Canada’s sealing 
rights at sea, and during the next 18 years the herd was 
cut from 3 million to 125,000, Finally, in 1911, the 
major sealing powers agreed to ban pelagic sealing, 
and in the 1970s the herd, which was further protected 
by quotas on the number of pelts to be taken on the 
island annually, numbered well over 2 million seals. 

PRIGG V. THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA (1842) 

U.S. Supreme Court established primacy of Fed¬ 
eral Fugitive Slave Act, but held that states were 
not responsible for helping to enforce it/Decision 
led to enactment of Personal Liberty Laws in 
many l/orthern states 

The 1842 decision of the u.s, supreme court in Prigg 

V. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania intensified the 
sectional conflict over the return of fugitive slaves. 
Ten years earlier a Maryland slave named Margaret 
Morgan had sought sanctuary in Pennsylvania under 
an 1826 state statute that barred the forcible seizure 
and carrying out of the commonwealth of any Negro 
for the purpose of enslavement. In 1837 she was cap¬ 
tured and returned to Maryland by her master’s agent, 
Edward Prigg, Prigg was arrested and indicted in 
Pennsylvania for kidnapping, despite his lawyer’s 
plea that the state law was unconstitutional because it 
conflicted tvith a 1793 Federal Fugitive Slave Act. The 
case reached the Supreme Court, and in delivering the 
majority opinion. Justice Joseph story declared that 
Congress had sole jurisdiction over the problem of 
runaway slaves and the state law was indeed uncon¬ 
stitutional. He added, however, that the states were 
not required to give active aid to slave catchers. 
Southerners were incensed over the decision, and 
many Northern states promptly enacted personal 
LIBERTY LAWS forbidding state officials to assist in the 
capture and return of runaway slaves. 

PRIMARIES (see Direct Primary; Presidential 
Primaries) 

PRIMOGENITURE, ABOLISHMENT OF 

Feudal practice giving eldest child exclusive in¬ 
heritance rights/ Abolished in U.S. by 1800 

Even after the revolutionary war a number of 
vestigial British laws that served to perpetuate wealth 


in families still existed in America, Among them were 
entail of estates and primogeniture, the latter a feu¬ 
dal relic that had once insured the survival of great 
manorial estates by giving exclusive right of inheri¬ 
tance to the eldest child (usually the eldest son). Pri¬ 
mogeniture had originally been observed in every 
Colony, but by the time of the Revolution it had been 
abolished or at least modified in the New England 
Colonies (but not Rhode Island) and Pennsylvania, 
When the Virginia House of Delegates debated the 
practice, thomas Jefferson led the fight for abolish¬ 
ment. After one opponent objected that the eldest 
child should at least receive a double portion, Jeffer¬ 
son, replied, “No, not unless he... does a double 
amount ofwork,” Jefferson’s view won outin Virginia 
in 1785, and by 1800 the custom had been abolished 
throughout the nation. 

See J. F. Jameson: The American Revolution Consid¬ 
ered as a Social Movement, 

PimCE Jhomas (1687-1758) 

Historian, clergyman/ Published A Chronolo¬ 
gical History of New England, 1736 

The author of A Chronological History of New England 
in the Form of Annals (1736), the Rev, Thomas Prince 
was a meticulous scholar who drew upon original 
documents to tell the step-by-step story of New En¬ 
gland’s first decade (1620-30), He might well have 
carried his history into later eras, except that he, in 
historian samuel eliot morison’s phrase, “felt 
obliged to begin his history with the creation of the 
world, making New England the acme of human 
aspiration' since Adam’s Fall,” Born at Sandwich, 
Mass., in 1687 and trained as a congregationalist 
clergyman at Harvard, Prince served Boston’s Old 
South Church from 1718 until his death in 1758. He 
also found time to publish his historical work, write a 
profusion of religious tracts, amass one of Colonial 
America’s largest libraries and collect and preserve 
the papers of Puritan clergyman richard mather 
and his descendants, 

PRINCETON, BATTLE OF (see 
Revolutionary War) 

PRINCETON, EXPLOSION ABOARD THE 

Explosion aboard first propeller-driven steam 

warship, 1844/ Killed two Cabinet members 

When the U.S.S, Princeton steamed out into the Poto¬ 
mac River from Washington on Feb, 28, 1844, it 
seemed the wave of the naval future. Designed by 
Swedish engineer John Ericsson and commanded by 
Capt, ROBERT STOCKTON, it was the first propeller- 
driven steam warship, and was equipped with a 
mammoth 12-inch gun called the “Peacemaker,” de¬ 
signed by Stockton. Aboard was a glittering array of 
dignitaries, headed by President john tyler, who ex¬ 
pressed their admiration of the ship and its armament. 
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But suddenly the “Peacemaker,” which had been suc¬ 
cessfully demons trated several times, blew up, hurling 
jagged chunks of iron across the deck and killing sev¬ 
eral persons, including Secretary of State Abel P, Up¬ 
shur and Secretary of the Navy Thomas W. Gilmer. 
The accident was unfairly blamed on Ericsson, and 
proved a setback in his career, but he persisted and 
during the civil war built the revolutionary Monitor. 
(See MONITOR AND MERRIMACK, BATTLE OF.) 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 

Est., 1747> as College of New Jersey/ Moved to 

Princeton, N.J., 1756/ Officially named Prince¬ 
ton University, 1896/ Became coeducational, 

1969 

The College of New Jersey, which opened at Eliza¬ 
beth Town, N.J,, in 1747, was founded by a group of 
evangelical Presbyterian clergymen under the 
leadership of Jonathan Dickinson and Aaron Burr, Sr. 
(The latter’s famous son became one of its graduates 
in 1772.) The founders’ goal was an institution that 
would rival New England’s harvard and yale and 
Virginia’s william and Mary— one that would not 
only train much-needed clergymen for the Middle 
Colonies but also educate “ornaments of state as well 
as church.” The college moved to Newark in 1748, 
then settled at Princeton after the completion, under 
Burr’s supervision, of Nassau Hall in 1756. The build¬ 
ing, which still stands, at hrst housed the entire college 
and for a time during the Revolution served as the 
seat of the continental congress. Nine alumni of 
the college, including james madison, william 
PATERSON and Oliver ellsworth, were delegates to 
the constitutional convention of 1787. 

Although officially nondenominational from the 
first, Princeton has always had close ties with the 
Presbyterian Church, Among its presidents have been 
such eminent clergymen as Dickinson (1747), Burr 
(1748-57), JONATHAN EDWARDS (1758) and JOHN 
WITHERSPOON (1768-94). Early students were strictly 
supervised—they were even fined for missing pray¬ 
ers—but they managed their own ingenious amuse¬ 
ments, such as the pranks a 1770 Princetonian wrote 
home about: “strewing the Entries at night with 
greasy feathers.. .pickingup from the neighborhood 
... a plump, fat Hen or Turkey.,, & ogling women 
with a telescope,” 

Princeton’s growth was slowed by an inevitable loss 
of enrollment during the civil war, but postwar re¬ 
covery was swift under the energetic leadership of 
Scottish-born president james mccosh (1868-88). In 
1896 the college was officially named Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. Princeton’s first layman president, woodrow 
WILSON (1902-10), introduced the widely admired 
preceptorial (individualized) form of instruction, 
Within the framework of its undergraduate liberal 
arts college and its graduate school, Princeton has im¬ 
portant schools of science, engineering and public 
affairs. The university became coeducational in 1969, 


PRINTING 

First New World press established at Mexico 
City, 1530s/ First press in British Colonies began 
operation in Cambridge, Mass., 1639/Presses in 
all 13 Colonies by time of Revolution/ Spread to 
frontier in response to demand for newspapers/ 
19th-centiiryprintinginventionsofRichardHoe, 
William Bullock and Ottmar Mergenthaler 
Helped make printing and publishing large-scale 
industry 

Spanish missionaries established the first New World 
press at Mexico City in the 1530s, in order to print re¬ 
ligious works for their Spanish parishioners and the 
salvation of their Indian converts, A religious impu! se 
also launched the first press in the Briti,sh Colonies a 
century later. The press was brought to Cambridge, 
Mass., from England in 1638 by Jose Glover, a puri¬ 
tan clergyman and one of harvard’s founders, who 
believed the printing of religious and scholarly works 
would help the new college in its mission to "advance 
Learning and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to 
leave an illiterate Ministry ,,, when our present 
Ministers shall lie in the Dust.” Glover himself died 
before he could begin work, but in 1639 his widow 
employed Stephen day and his son Matthew, who 
thus became the Colonies’ first printers. The earliest 
surviving work from their press is the bay psalm book 
(1640), 

The lot of the early printers was not easy, for Colo¬ 
nial officials often looked on the printing press as an 
instrument of sedition. All provincial governors were 
ordered by King James II to make sure that "no per¬ 
son keep any press for printing” without a license, and 
many governors approved the sentiments of Virginia’s 
autocratic sir william Berkeley, who wrote: “I 
thank God there are no free schools or printing.., 
for learning has brought disobedience and heresy into 
the world, and printing has divulged them... God 
keep us from both.” Berkeley himself drove William 
Nutiiead, Virginia’s first printer, from the Colony in 
1682, The first Colonial newspaper, Boston’s puaiiCK 
OCCURRENCES BOTH FORREIGN AND DOMESTICK, WaS 

suppressed after only one issue in 1690, 

But with Colonial growth and the greater complex¬ 
ity of administration that accompanied it came an in¬ 
creasing demand for the printing of proclamations, 
laws and other public documents, , New York ap¬ 
pointed WILLIAM BRADFORD as “Royal Printer" in 
1693; he had already established Pennsylvania’s first 
printshop at Philadelphia. By the time of the Revolu¬ 
tion, all the original 13 Colonies had their own print¬ 
ing establishments, which published almanacs, 
MAGAZINES and NEWSPAPERS Rs well as tracts, books 
and broadsides, Among the most notable Colonial 
printers were Philadelphia’s benjamin franklin and 
ISAIAH THOMAS of Worcester, Mass., a pioneer in book 
PUBLISHING, ( . 

The printing press went West with the pioneers, 
usually in answer to settlers’ hunger for newspapers 
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with news from home. Among the early frontier 
printers was samuel langhorne Clemens (Mark 
Twain), who was anitinerant printer in many Western 
towns during the 1850s, Three ingenious 19th-century 
American inventors enormously enhanced the speed 
and efficiency of the printing process: richard hoe, 
who designed the first practical rotary press (1846); 
william bullock, whose web press printed continu¬ 
ous rolls of paper on both sides (1865); and ottmar 
MERGENTHALER, who revolutionized printing with his 
linotype machine in the 1880s. Largely because of 
their efforts, the American printing and publishing 
industry is now the world’s biggest, with sales of well 
over $22 billion annually, 

PRISON RIOTS 

First recorded prison disturbance at Simsbury, 

Conn., 1776/ Most serious riots at Columbus, 

Ohio, 1930; Jackson, Mick, 1952; Attica, NY., 

1971 

The earliest recorded prison riot in America occurred 
in the first state prison, the notorious Newgate at 
Simsbury, Conn,, which opened in 1773. In 1776 an 
angry group of prisoners at Newgate—which was ac¬ 
tually an old copper mine in which inmates were 
shackled together at the bottom of a 50-foot shaft- 
managed to set fire to a massive oaken door that 
blocked a drainage channel beyond which lay free¬ 
dom. Like so many prison disturbances, the Newgate 
riot failed: Trapped smoke billowed back into the 
mine, asphyxiating several inmates and temporarily 
felling the rest. 

After 1815 overcrowding in America’s first “model” 
prison, Philadelphia’s Walnut Street jail, sparked 
bloody riots that helped spur development of the 
Pennsylvania “separate” system of prisoner isolation, 
(See PRISONS and prison reform,) Sporadic riots 
continued throughout the 19th century, sometimes 
aimed at mass escape but more often a desperate at¬ 
tempt by convicts to publicize the inhumane prison 
conditions they faced. ■ 

Despite slow but steady improvements in the penal 
system, the 20th century witnessed increasingly fre-* 
quent and violent prison disturbances. The first im¬ 
portant series took place between 1929 and 1932, In 
one massive uprising at the Ohio State Penitentiary at 
Columbus in April, 1930, more than 300 prisoners 
were burned alive when they were trapped in locked 
and barricaded buildings set afire by a few inmates, A 
second wave of riots took place between 1950 and 
1956, One of the most destructive occurred in 1952 at 
Southern Michigan State Prison at Jackson, which 
had been built for about 5000 inmates but then 
housed some 6500 prisoners, Inmates seized guards 
and barricaded themselves in a disciplinary cellblock 
while others roamed the'prison, setting fires, smashing 
thousands of windows and doing $2.5 million worth 
of damage. Before order was restored, one prisoner 
had been killed and several others seriously wounded. 


A third wave of disturbances swept the nation be¬ 
tween 1968 and 1973. The most notable outbreak took 
place at Attica, N.Y., in September, 1971. For four 
days some 1200 inmates held 3 8 guards hostage while 
negotiating with prison officials. When Gov, nelson 
A, rockefeller refused requests from both the pris¬ 
oners and his own Commissioner of Corrections that 
he personally visit Attica, the prisoners threatened to 
kill their hostages and state police were sent in shoot¬ 
ing. Altogether 32 men (including 10 of the hostages) 
died in the uprising, and 80 more were wounded 
badly enough to require surgery. 

After making a study of modern prison distur¬ 
bances, the American Correctional Association drew 
up a list of common causes for prison rioting. It in¬ 
cludes official and public indifference toward prison 
conditions, inadequate funding, poorly trained or in¬ 
adequate staff, enforced idleness, lack of professional 
leadership and programs, excessively large and over¬ 
crowded facilities, political domination of prison ad¬ 
ministration and inconsistent sentencing and parole 
policies. Other factors frequently cited by prison 
reformers included pent-up anger, internal prison 
conflicts, racial tensions and the influence of radical 
and revolutionary groups who see all prisoners as 
“political,” 

PRISONS AND PRISON REFORM 

First model prison established in Philadelphia, 

1790/ “Separate" system initiated there, 1829/ 

“Silent" system developed after 1821 at Auburn, 

N, Y., and spread throughout U. S, / First reforma¬ 
tory established at Elmira, N Y., 1876 

In Colonial times most crimes were punished by bru¬ 
tally simple means—about 150 major offenses were 
punishable by death and most lesser ones by flogging, 
maiming or public humiliation, Prison terms were 
virtually unknown. But revulsion against the excessive 
use of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT brought a growing de¬ 
mand for prisons as an alternative, and by the time of 
the Revolution many cities and towns had built jails 
(for trial witnesses, accused persons, drunks and va¬ 
grants) and workhouses (for petty offenders, debtors 
and “loose, abusive and idle persons”). The line be¬ 
tween jail and workhouse was always narrow, and 
conditions within were usually appalling. One 19th- 
century historian described Philadelphia’s notorious 
Walnut Street jail in its early days as a scene of “uni¬ 
versal riot and debauchery, ., with no separation of 
those accused but yet untried, nor even of those con¬ 
fined for debt only, from convicts sentenced for the 
foulest crimes., .no separation of., .age or sex, by 
day or night.. , 

Merely by setting up a guardhouse and an iron 
grating, Connecticutin 1773 made over an abandoned 
copper mine at Simsbury into what would become the 
nation’s first state prison, a hellhole in which chained 
convicts (many of them captured Tories) lived and 
labored some 50 feet beneath the earth. Conditions 
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such as these spurred the conscience of a group of 
Philadelphia Quakers, who in 1787 organized a “So¬ 
ciety for Alleviating the Miseries of Public Prisons” 
and made the hrst important contribution to Ameri¬ 
can penology by transforming the Walnut Street jail 
into what was then considered a model institution. 
For the first time men and women were housed sepa¬ 
rately in large, clean rooms; newcomers were kept 
apart from “more hardened offenders,” who lived in 
solitary confinement in a “penitentiary house”; and 
prisoners were given work and religious instruction. 
Before apathy and overcrowding began to overwhelm 
it in 1800, the Walnut Street jail was probably the 
world’s most humane. 

Having reached the optimistic conclusion that pris¬ 
oners left utterly alone would be forced to brood on 
their sins and repent, the Quakers secured the state’s 
construction of Eastern Penitentiary at Philadelphia 
(1829) in order to demonstrate their new “separate” 
system of prisoner isolation, growing out of the 
Walnut Street prison experience. Prisoners lived and 
worked in windowless cells, were forbidden to speak 
to other prisoners and were allowed no visitors but 
guards, chaplains and occasional state dignitaries, 
who offered religious exhortations. Though such en¬ 
forced isolation drove many convicts mad, this system 
was undeniably efficient and tidy, and was widely 
adopted abroad. In the U.S., however, it was super¬ 
seded by the rival “silent” system, developed at New 
York’s Auburn Prison in the 1820s. There too prison¬ 
ers were housed separately at night and forbidden to 
converse, but they worked together during the day, 
often fulfilling convict labor contracts, They were 
marched to and from work and meals in lockstep. 

Early 19th-century prisons were grim places where 
convicts worked in silence for long hours; where most 
wardens and guards were untrained (and often venal) 
political appointees; where food was meager and un¬ 
palatable and disease was rife. After the civil war 
reforms were slowly introduced as a number of peno¬ 
logical pioneers made correction and rehabilitation at 
least the stated goals of most state systems, Among 
these penologists were ENOCH wines, who urged re¬ 
forms that led to the parole system and the establish¬ 
ment of reformatories for young men; Zebulon 
Brockway, who became director of the new, innova¬ 
tive .state reformatory at Elmira, N.Y,, in 1876; 
THOMAS MOTT OSBORNE, who as warden of Sing Sing 
(1914-16) adopted limited self-government for the 
prison’s inmates; and sanford bates, first director of 
the U.S, Bureau of Prisons (1930), who argued that 
only full rehabilitation of prisoners would protect so¬ 
ciety, Between 1870 and 1900, parole systems and 
time off for good behavior were introduced, educa¬ 
tional and vocational programs were greatly increased 
and separate facilities for women were built (the first 
opened in Indiana, in 1873), 

Today the blatant cruelty and squalor typical of 
most 19th-century prisons has been greatly reduced. 
But overcrowding, homosexuality, violence, racial 


strife, hopelessness and boredom are still common 
conditions; and convict frustration often erupts in the 
form of PRISON riots. Mo,st commentators assert that 
professional correction officers remain undertrained 
and underpaid; individualized rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams remain scarce; and—despite hopeful signssuch 
as self-government programs and “halfway houses” 
for released prisoners—the basic problem remains 
unsolved: how to keep people caged and at the same 
time prepare them to reenter the world as law-abidi ng 
citizens. For contemporary penologists the most dis¬ 
couraging fact about the nation’s prisons is that in 
most states as many as four-fifths of recorded felonies 
are committed by recidivists, people who have al¬ 
ready been imprisoned for crimes. 

See Lewis E. Lawes: 20,000 Years in Sing Sing and 
Blake McKelvey: American Prisons. 

PRIVATEERS 

Employed by British against French during Co¬ 
lonial wars/ Used by Americans during Revolu¬ 
tion and War of 1812/ Privateering died out after 

Civil War 

Before the establishment of the world’s great national 
navies, belligerent governments commonly author¬ 
ized and outfitted private warships to prey on enemy 
merchant shipping, The British first used privateers in 
the American Colonies during the Colonial wars with 
France. New England crews and captains (see kidd, 
william) were allowed to split enemy prizes among 
themselves and often built great personal fortunes on 
privateering. 

At the outbreak of the revolutionary war the 
separate Colonies and the continental congress 
both issued “letters Of marque and reprisal” to Amer¬ 
ican captains, During the war some 1100 rebel priva¬ 
teers prowled the sea-lanes and captured a total of 600 
British vessels, including 16 men-of-war, London 
sought to halt the practice by blockading the Ameri¬ 
can coast, but the privateers proved too numerous and 
too elusive, Sailing in fast, sleek, well-armed ships, 
they simply raced out of range when spotted by a 
British warship. Most merchantmen surrendered as 
soon as a privateer came into view. Indeed privateer¬ 
ing proved so profitable that the fledgling, low-paid 
CONTINENTAL NAVY had difficulty attracting compe¬ 
tent sailors. 

During the war OF 1812 American privateers took 
some 1700 enemy vessels. When the British fleet again 
tried to blockade the U.S. coast, a host of bold priva¬ 
teers established a “cross-blockade” of the British 
Isles, to the fury and frustration of the Admiralty. One 
brash captain, Thomas (Wild Tom) Boyle, command¬ 
ing the Chasseur out of Baltimore, captured 20 ships 
in the English Channel He then sent a pseudo-official 
proclamation to insurers at Lloyds of London, which 
read in part; “I do declare all the ports, harbors, bays, 
creeks, rivers, inlets, outlets, islands and sea coasU of 
the United Kingdom in a state.of rigorous blockade/' 
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British prices rose, as did public impatience with the 
war, and a group of Glasgow merchants complained 
to .Parliament: “When we have declared the whole 
American coast under blockade, it is equally distress¬ 
ing and mortifying that our ships cannot with safety 
traverse our own channels,” 

Because the line between privateering and piracy 
was notoriously thin, a number of privateers (mainly 
Spanish raiders out of Cuba and Puerto Rico) went 
right on plundering after the war ended, and tire u,s, 
navy spent much of its time in the 1820s trying to 
round them up, The major maritime powers agreed to 
bar privateering in 1856 but the U.S, refused to sign 
the accord, and both the Union and the Confederacy 
briefly employed privateers during the civil war. 
The practice was thereafter abandoned throughout 
the world. 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

"Latin schools" prepared sons of well-to-do Co¬ 
lonial families for college/ Phillips Academy of 
Andover, Mass,, chartered 1780; prototype for 
hundreds of imitators/ Exclusive preparatory 
schools proliferated, late 19th century/ "Country 
day" schools and military schools grew in popu¬ 
larity after 1900 

The first privately-funded school in North America 
for the preparation of the sons of the well-to-do for 
advanced education was New Amsterdam’s (later 
New York’s) Collegiate School. It was founded by. 
prosperous Dutch burghers in 1638. (Three years ear¬ 
lier the Boston public Latin school had been founded 
in Boston; see public schools). In 1745 the Roxbury 
Latin School was organized in Roxbury, Mass,, and 
within a few decades there were similar institutions up 
and down the Atlantic Coast. These, early private 
schools laid a heavy stress on classical education, par¬ 
ticularly Latin and Greek, and although they charged 
tuition, most also had scholarships available to the 
sons of the poor. 

During and after the revolutionary war a new 
sort of private school, the academy, spread across the 
land. Based on British models and often offering 
boarding facilities and a broader curriculum than 
their predecessors, some were actually substitutes for 
college (the first academy, chartered 1753, eventually 
became the University of Penn,sylvania). Others 
stressed the social graces, becoming precursors of 
today’s “finishing schools.” Most of the academies, 
liowever, modeled themselves on the first endowed 
boarding schools—Phillips Academy at Andover, 
Mass, (opened in 1778 and chartered in 1780), and. 
Phillips Academy at Exeter, N.H. (chartered 1781). 
Both schools placed great stress on character building 
as well as on a broad academic curriculum, the former 
attribute striking so wide a response throughout the, 
nation that by 1850 there were over 6000 academies 
in the U.S,, most of them undistinguished. Such 
schools were exclusively for boys, Daughters of the 


wealthy often attended “female seminaries,” which 
leavened scholarship with instruction in needlework 
and other domestic arts. The first women’s boarding 
school was Abbot Academy at Andover, Mass. (1829). 

With the rise of public high schools in the post-Civil 
War period, the academies dwindled in number. But 
by the closing decades of the 19th century a new type 
of boarding institution, the highly exclusive prepara¬ 
tory school—of which St. Paul’s, Groton, Choate and 
Middlesex are prime examples—had made their ap¬ 
pearance, with the specific aim of readying the sons of 
the rich for Ivy League colleges. (See colleges and 
universities, private.) After 1900 middle-class dis¬ 
satisfaction with public high schools led to the estab¬ 
lishment of non-boarding “country day” schools in 
many cities, while throughout the nation, but particu¬ 
larly in the South and West, military schools grew in 
popularity. 

Only two percent of the nation’s school children at¬ 
tend non-sectarian private schools, while at least 85 
percent go to public schools and 13 percent are en¬ 
rolled in parochial schools, 

See Lawrence A. Cremin: American Education: The 
Colonial Experience and History of Education in 
American Culture, , 

PRIZEFIGHTING i&te Boxing) 

PROCLAMATION OF 1763 

British sought to pacify Indians by barring set¬ 
tlement west ofAlieghenies/Action resented and 

ignored by Colonists 

With Britain’s , triumph in the, french and Indian 
war (1755-63) came a new Colonial crisis. The de¬ 
fense of the Crown’s American empire, vastly ex¬ 
panded by the terms of the treaty of paris (1763), 
appeared as a prospective strain on the royal treasury, 
while Pontiac’s uprising in the spring of 1763 wiped 
out British frontier outposts and stirred the tribes to 
restiveness. In an effort to cut imperial costs and, at 
the same time, pacify the western tribes, the Crown 
issued the Proclamation of 1763, which placed the lu¬ 
crative Indian trade under royal license and, tempo¬ 
rarily forbade settlement west of the Alleghenies. All 
land purchases from the western Indians were re¬ 
scinded, and frontiersmen living in^ the ohio river 
valley were required "forthwith to remove them¬ 
selves.” But the westward flow of white settlers could 
not be stopped, And even after the Indians agreed to 
relinquish some of their western lands under the 
Treaty of Fort Stanwix (1768), the limits imposed on 
western settlement by, the proclamation remained a 
sore Colonial grievance against the Crown, 

See Bernhard Knollenberg; Origin of the American 
Revolution and J. M. Sosin: Whitehall and the Wil¬ 
derness. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (stc Dewey, John; 
Parker, Francis; Public Schools) 
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PROGRESSIVE ERA 

Period marked by reformist movements in both 
major political parties, 1900-201 Such leaders as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Robert La Folktte and 
Woodrow Wilson led attacks on trusts, railroads, 
other vested interests/ Era produced first Pure 
Food and Dru^ Acts, child labor laws, women's 
suffrage 

The Progressive Era is the name used to describe that 
period between about 1900 and 1920when both major 
political parties in the United States gradually took as 
their credos the correction of certain basic wrongs in 
the nation’s economic and political life. Urged on by 
crusading journalists (see muckrakers) and sup¬ 
ported by a rising and increasingly civic-minded mid¬ 
dle class, such men as theodore roosevelt, hiram 

W. JOHNSON, ROBERT M. LA FOLLEHE, GEORGE W. 
NORRIS, GIFFORD PINCHOT, WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
and WOODROW wilson led a broad-based movement 
aimed at correcting the monopolistic abuses of the 
trusts, the rate-fixing practices of railroads, the 
exploitation of child labor, sweatshop conditions and 
the corruption of big-city political machines, while 
supporting such causes as women’s suffrage and the 
conservation movement. 

Among the specific measures achieved by Progres¬ 
sives were the first of the nation’s pure food and 
DRUG ACTS, CHILD LABOR LAWS, the HEPBURN ACT 
regulating railroads, the creation of the federal re¬ 
serve system and the federal trade commission, 
and the enactment of constitutional amendments 
establishing the Federal income tax, the direct popular 
election of U.S. senators and giving the vote to 
women. 

The Progressives saw the disruption of many of 
their efforts as the result of American entry into 
world war i. And with the election of warren^ g. 
HARDING to the Presidency in 1920 the Progressive 
Era had come to an effective end. Although La Toi¬ 
lette tried to revive the movement with his short-lived 
PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF 1924 , the realization of aban¬ 
doned Progressive goals had to await the coming of 
franklin D. ROOSEVELT’S NEW DEAL of the 1930s, 

See Arthur S. Link: Woodrow Wilson and the Pro¬ 
gressive Movement, 1910-1917 and Robert S, Wiebe: 
The Search for Order, 1877-1920, 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY OP 1912 (see 
Bull Moose Party) 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF 1924 


Coalition of Socialists, labor and radical farm 


La Folktte for President, 1924/ Won 17 percent 
of total vote 


Insofar as the major parties were concerned, the 1924 


old-style Progressives with a choice only between 


greater and lesser conservatives—Republican incum¬ 
bent CALVIN coolidge and Democratic challenger 
JOHN w. DAVIS, a colorless and almost identically 
conservative Wall Street lawyer. For Wisconsin’s fi¬ 
ery, independent-minded Republican Senator Rob¬ 
ert m. LA FOLLEHE, a passionatc reformer and one of 
the original Progressive band on Capitol Hill, the 
choice was particularly frustrating. Sensing that 1924 
might well prove his last chance at the White House, 
he left the GOP and accepted the nomination of the 
new Progressive Party, an uneasy, sometimes frac¬ 
tious alliance of left-wing labor and farm groups, in¬ 
cluding the FARMER-LABOR PARTY OF MINNE.SOTA and 
the NATIONAL NONPARTISAN LEAGUE. (Later, La Fob 
lette also won the backing of the socialist partv and 

the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR.) 

With running mate burton k. wheeler, a maver¬ 
ick Democratic senator from Montana, La Follette 
stumped the nation, excoriating the major party 
nominees as the “Gold Dust Twins” and vowing to 
end “control of government and industry by private 
monopoly.” He also pledged public ownership of 
public utilities, farm relief and an end to labor in¬ 
junctions. Although the Progressives made a fair 
showing (polling nearly 5 million votes, 17 percent of 
the total cast), public fear of radicalism, widespread 
prosperity and Coolidge’s own stolid but oddly reas¬ 
suring personality combined to make the President 
unbeatable. La Follette died in 1925, and with him 
died his party (except in Wisconsin, where it was later 
revived by his two sons), but many of his proposals, in 
modified form, became law during the new deal. 

See Robert S. Maxwell; La Follette and the Rise of 
Progressives in Wisconsin. 

PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF 1948 

Left-wing third party movement led by Henry A. 

Wallace/ Challenged Democrats in 194Spresi¬ 
dential election 

Incumbent Democrat harry s. truman faced a dan¬ 
gerously crowded field in the 1948 presidential race: 
Republican nominee thomas e. dewey, the over¬ 
whelming favorite; South Carolina Senalor strom 
THURMOND, candidate of the Southern segrcgalionist 
dixiecrats (States’ Rights Party); and former Vice 
President henry a. Wallace, nominee of ihe Pro¬ 
gressive Party, which was largely composed of ent- 
while Democrats and threatened to cut deeply into 
Truman’s liberal support, as Thurmond threatened 
his conservative Southern support. Wallace had been 
forced to resign as Secretary of Commerce in 1946 
because he publicly stated that Truman had betrayed 
franklin d, Roosevelt’s plans for postwar harmony 
with the Soviet Union. 

Wallace’s sizable personal following was a boon to 
the small Progressive Party, which had been founded 
by several left-wing labor unions (some led by com¬ 
munist party members), and which demanded civil 
rights legislation (see civil rights acts), repeal of 


the taft-hartley act of 1947 and negotiations with 
the Russians. But the party was soon deserted by 
many prominent liberals, who charged that its leader¬ 
ship was Communist-dominated, In the election 
Wallace and his vice-presidential running mate, 
Glenn Taylor of Idaho, polled just over one million 
votes—not nearly enough to halt Truman’s phenome¬ 
nal comeback victory—and the party soon disap¬ 
peared from the political landscape. 

PROHIBITION 

Eighteenth Amendment, banning alcoholic 
drink, ratified 1919/ Volstead Act provided for 
Federal policing, 1920/ Prohibition proved im¬ 
possible to enforce; encouraged growth of orga¬ 
nised crime/ Repealed by 21st Amendment, 1923 

“Goodbye, John Barleycorn,” exulted evangelist 
billy SUNDAY when news of the ratification by the 
states of the 18th Amendment, banning the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of liquor in the U.S., reached him in 
1919. “You were God’s worst enemy, You were Hell’s 
best friend,” Sunday commented. “The reign of tears 
is over,” Temperance advocates like Sunday had 
every reason to be pleased, for with ratification of the 
18th Amendment more than a century of strenuous 
eflfort by the temperance movement (and its potent 
political wings, the prohibition party and anti¬ 
saloon league) had finally borne fruit. 

The sentiment for national prohibition had grown 
steadily since the passage, in 1852, of the Maine law, 
the first state antiliquor statute. Prohibition senti¬ 
ment was particularly strong among rural Americans, 
many of whom believed, with pamphleteer John B. 
Gough, that “the damnation of drink” lay at the core 
of most big-city social ills, Prohibition was a tenet of 
many populist and progressive era reformers, and 
by 1914 a quarter of the states had baned liquor. But 
it was WORLD WAR I that finally resolved the national 
debate in favor of the “dry” forces. Temperance tacti¬ 
cians skillfully used the national emergency to win 
support; They argued that sober soldiers and factory 
workers were essential to victory and exploited the 
prevailing suspicion of all things German by pointing 
to the large proportion of Germannames among the 
nation’s brewers, Moreover, they won passage of the 
1917 Lever Act, which barred the sale of grain to dis¬ 
tillers on the incontestable grounds thatitf liines of 
scarcity, bread was more important than alcoholic 
drink.The 18th Amendmentwas enacted by Congress 
on Dec, 18,1917, and was ratified by the necessary 
three-quarters of the states on Jan. 16,1919—to be¬ 
come effective one year after its ratification, 

The Volstead Act, enforcing the 18th Amendment, 
was passed by Congress in October, 1919, and went 
into effect Jan, 16,1920, the day the 18th Amendment 
became elfective, The Volstead Act made the Federal 
Government responsible for keeping the nation dry, 
and the first Prohibition Commissioner, John F, 
Kramer, felt that the job would be a simple one. “This 


law will be obeyed,” he declared, “... and where it 
is not obeyed, it will be enforced.” 

Butstrictenforcementprovedimpossible, Congress 
provided fewer than 3000 agents to patrol some 18,000 
miles of coastline and borders, and soon hundreds of 
liquor-carrying vessels rolled in the “rum row” surf 
just beyond the 12 -mile limit, waiting for “fishing 
boats” to smuggle their cargoes ashore. Small-scale 
distilling of liquor became a major “cottage industry” 
in many rural counties (it was the number-one source 
of nonagrlcultural income in certain Appalachian re¬ 
gions), while the big-city demand for alcohol swiftly 
spawned more than 200,000 illegal “speakeasies” 
supplied by a national network of ruthless,: warring 
gangsters. In New York City alone, 15,000 saloons 
were replaced by an estimated 32,000 illegal speak¬ 
easies, The most celebrated and successful of the Pro¬ 
hibition-era gangsters was Chicago’s alphonse 
CAPONE, who made an estimated $60 million from 
bootlegging and rum-running. Moreover, hundreds 
of thousands of private citizens manufactured their 
own crude bathtub gin and home-brewed beer, 

Adding to the hopelessness of enforcement was the 
reluctance of many states to help perform what they 
considered an exclusively Federal task. By 1924 half 
of all Federal arrests were being made for Volstead 
Act violations. Courts became hopelessly clogged and 
were forced to hold “bargain days,” imposing light 
fines in order to clear their calendars. At the same time 
the bribing of Prohibition agents, police and judges by 
gangsters was widespread, Among the deepest effects 
of Prohibition was the hypocrisy and disrespect for 
law it encouraged. Politicians, including President 
warren g, HARDING, paid lavish lip service to Prohi¬ 
bition in public, then drank freely at home. For the 
first time in U.S, history it became “smart” and “so¬ 
phisticated” among a broad segment of the popula¬ 
tion to defy the law. 

By 1928 “wet” forces in the Democratic Party sue- [ 

ceeded in nominating New York Gov, . Alfred e. [ 

SMITH for President. His Republican opponent, PR- | 

BERT HOOVER) won the election, while proclaiming I 

somewhat ambiguously .that Prohibition was “an ex- | 

periment noble in motive and far-reaching in pur- Si 

pose,” but urban dwellers continued to agitate in 
growing numbers for repeal. The bipartisan wicKER- 
SHAM COMMISSION was established by Hoover in 1931 
to reexamine the entire question: Its equivocal find¬ 
ings (that while Prohibition was unenforceable, it 
should nonetheless be kept) provided ammunition for 
both sides in the dispute. 

In 1932 the Democratic Party won the Presidency 
and control of the Congress. The 21st Amendment, 
repealing the 18th, was proposed to the states by Con¬ 
gress on Feb. 20,1933, and by December had been | 
ratified by three-quarters of the states, While some 
states remained dry for a time thereafter, all had 
abandoned statewide prohibition by 1966, 

See Herbert Asbury: The Great Illusion; An Informal 
History of Prohibition, 
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PROHIBITION PARTY 

Oldest existing third party, esL, 1869/ Worked 
for prohibition of alcoholic beverages and such 
reforms as women’s suffrage/ Polled its largest 
national vote in 1892/ Since 1983 repeal of Pro¬ 
hibition, party concentrated in Midwest 

Almost three-quarters of a century of arduous effort 
by the temperance movement had made little head¬ 
way when 500 of its leaders met at Chicago in 1869 
and, after fierce debate, voted to form the Prohibition 
Party, After concentrating its first efforts on state and^ 
local races, the party fielded its first presidential can¬ 
didate, attorney (and onetime mule driver) James 
Polack, in 1872, He polled fewer than 6000 votes. In 
each presidential election thereafter the party ran 
candidates, but never succeeded in winning an elec¬ 
tor. The party did best in 1892 when former Union 
Gen, John Bidwell of Califoniia received 271,058 
votes, Although the party’s primary goal was national 
PROHIBITION, it also endorsed other reforms, includ¬ 
ing women’s suffrage, the graduated income tax 
and the regulation of railroads. In 1896 the party split 
over the question of FREE silver, and following the 
adoption of Prohibition (1920-33) it was further 
weakened, polling only 20,000 votes in 1928, Since re¬ 
peal of Prohibition in 1933, the party has only once 
polled as many as 100,000 votes in a national election, 
the 1948 presidential election. Most of its efforts are 
concentrated in state and local elections in the Mid¬ 
west, It remains the longest lived third party in the 
nation’s history. 

PROPHET, THE (Tenskwatawa) (c. 1770-c. 1834) 

Shawnee mystic who aided his brother, Tecum- 
seh, in uniting tribes against whites/ Began 
uprising prematurely at Battle of Tippecanoe, 

isu 

Together with his brother, the great Shawnee leader 
TECUMSEH, the self-proclaimed prophet Tenskwatawa 
forged a powerful confederacy of Midwestern and 
Southern tribes that almost succeeded in driving off 
the whites in the early 19th century. Born about 1770 
in Oliio, Tenskwatawa was led by a "revelation from 
the spirit world” in 1805 to preach a return to ancient 
ways and a total renunciation of white civilization. 
His joint effort with his brother to rally the tribes for 
a mass uprising was extraordinarily effective. But 
then, in 1811, ignoring Tecumseh’s orders, Tenskwa¬ 
tawa made a premature and ill-advised attack against 
the forces of WILLIAM henry marrison at the battle 
OF TIPPECANOE (Indiana). Neither side won, but The 
Prophet’s power was broken. When Tecumseh was 
killed fighting on the side of the British in the war of 
i 8 i 2 , the movement for tribal union died with him. 
Tenskwatawa ended up in what is now Kansas, 
preaching his doctrine, to a dwindling following until 
his death, about 1834, r 
See Glenn Tucker; Tecumseh: Vision of Glory, 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 

System by which minority party candidates for 
municipal office share legiiative representaiion 
in proportion to party’s voting strength /Adopted 
by 20 U, S, cities in early 2()th century, but largely 
abandoned by 1950 

In traditional American municipal races the winner 
takes all, no matter how paper-thin his victory margin. 
Some turn-of-the-centiiry reformers, believing this 
system helped perpetuate big-city machine,s and was 
unfair to minority parties, advocated instead a .sy.stem 
of proportional representation, or “P.R.," adapted 
from British and European models. Such plan.s took 
several forms, some highly complex, but they gener¬ 
ally required that candidates for a legislative body, 
such as city council, run “at large” rather than from 
specific wards or districts-~and that voters expre.ss 
their preferences in numerical order on special bal¬ 
lots. Seats were then apportioned mathematically 
among parties according to the number of vote,s their 
candidates polled. For example, in a district electing 
five members, a political party polling three-lifths of 
the votes was entitled to elect three members; a party 
with one-fifth of the votes elected one. Only by adop¬ 
tion of this method, its advocates maintained, could 
legislative bodies be truly representative, providing a 
continuing “census” of community opinion. Some 20 
large cities adopted P.R., among them Cincinnati, 
Ohio (1924-57), and New York City (1936-47), 

P.R. was opposed not only by .such politicians as 
ALFRED E. SMITH of Ncw York wlio termed it “un¬ 
workable, disorderly [and] Irresponsible," but by 
many political scientists. The latter argued that elec¬ 
tions should seek a “consensus, not a census’’—a 
clear-cut decision rather than a glorified public- 
opinion poll. They believed P.R. encouraged the 
proliferation of splinter parties, more interested in 
bargaining and bickering than in governing. What¬ 
ever the system’s merits, most cities had abandoned it 
by 1950 for reasons that usually included voter confu¬ 
sion over the apportioning .system, bewilderment at 
the lengthy list of candidates from which to choose 
and public hostility toward allowing radicals with 
tiny constituencies to wield even limited power. 

See Alfred E, Smith; Up From the City Streets. 

PROPRIETARY COLONIES 

Granted by Crown to feudal lord, or group of such 
lords, during 17th century/ N. Y, A,/., Pa., Dei, 
Md, Carolinas, Me., all proprietary Colonies at 
one time 

By 1632 TRADING COMPANIES had proved a disap¬ 
pointment to the royal treasury, and the Crown turned 
to a relic of the feudal system to colonize its New 
World lands, The king granted extensive wilderness 
tracts to one or several wealthy individuals, called 
“lords proprietary,” who became almost absolute 
masters of the land, empowered to establish towns 
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and churches at will and to grant and purchase lands, 
make laws, collect taxes, appoint officials and raise a 
militia. (See charter colonies.) The charters of 

MARYLAND and PENNSYLVANIA, liowcver, required the 
proprietor to obtain the consent of his Colony’s prop¬ 
erty-owning freemen on all laws passed, maine, new 
YORK, NEW jersey, PFiNNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE, MARY¬ 
LAND and the Carolinas (see north Carolina and 
SOUTH CAROLINA) Were all proprietary provinces dur¬ 
ing the 17th century, After 1700 London sought to 
transform its holdings into royal colonies, but the 
best-known proprietary clans, the descendants of 
GEORGE CALVERT, FIRST LORD BALTIMORE in Maryland 
and the family of Pennsylvania’s william penn (the 
last and most democratically minded proprietor to be 
named), managed to hold onto their lands until the 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

PROSTITUTION 

Brothels commonplace in such port cities as New 
York and New Orleans, 1700s/ Flourished in 
19th-century Western mining and cattle towns/ 
Mann Act prohibited interstate transportation of 
, womenfor immoral purposes, 1910/Nevadaonly 
state where prostitution is not illegal, 1970s 

Prostitution was unknown among the American In¬ 
dians before the coming of the white man. In some 
tribes women were offered to respected visitors, but 
the concept of selling sex for money arrived only with 
the European settlers and their cash economy. In the 
mid-17th century, as tribe after tribe along the East 
Coast fell to Colonial arms, some women of the de¬ 
feated tribes began selling their favors to whites in 
order to survive, and British and French authorities 
soon began deporting vagrants, beggars and bawds to 
the Colonies, By the early 1700s European-style 
brothels were flourishing in new York, new Orleans 
and other port cities. At the time of the Revolution 
prostitution was an issue on which public opinion was 
divided along class and religious lines. While New 
England preachers decried the practice, the more 
worldly, among them thomas jefferson and benja¬ 
min franklin, took prostitution for granted as an in¬ 
evitable part of society. In his proposal for founding 
the University of Virginia, Jefferson boldly included a 
provision for a well-regulated house of prostitution, 
but this provision was scuttled, 

During the Nth century opponents of prostitution 
made common cause with feminists and leaders of the 
ABOLITIONISTandTEMPERANCEMOVEMENTS. Butlu the 
new mining and cattle towns of the West, the scarcity 
of women caused prostitution to boom, st, louis ex¬ 
perimented briefly (1870-74) with publicly regulated, 
legal prostitution, and many other cities, including 
New Orleans, had their notorious, wide-open redlight 
districts. By the 20th century, however, public opinion 
had swung decisively in favor of suppression, a shift 
reflected in the mann act (1910)-forbidding the 
transportation of women across state lines for im¬ 


moral purposes—and by local legislation outlawing 
prostitution in almost every part of the nation, By the 
1970s prostitution was outlawed in every state except 
Nevada, 

PROTESTANT CHURCHES (see individual 
churches and denominations) 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH (see 
Episcopal Church, Protestant) 

PROVINCETOWN PLAYERS 

Theater group established at Proviticetown, 
Mass., 1915/ Presented earliest plays of Eugene 
0 ’Neill and others/ Helped inspire "Little Thea¬ 
ter” movement and alert Broadway to new tal¬ 
ents/ Disbanded, 1929 

When EUGENE o’neill’s phy, Bound East for Cardiff, 
a gloomy, one-act tale of the sea, was first presented 
at Provincetown, Mass., in the summer of 1916, the 
setting was almost too realistic. It was staged in an old,, 
hastily remodeled fish house at the end of a decrepit 
wharf jutting out over the sea; salt spray actually 
spewed through gaps in the floor during the perform¬ 
ance, and fog drifted in between the wall boards, But 
this production, and the innovative productions that 
followed, of plays by O’Neill and others (including 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON and EDNA ST, VINCENT MILLAY) 
established the Provincetown Players as a vital force 
in the American THEATER, 

Founded by a group of actors, authors and amateur 
enthusiasts in the summer of 1915, with the avowed 
purpose of granting American playwrights a chance to 
“work out their ideas in freedom,” the troupe man¬ 
aged to stage well over 100 plays in Provincetown and 
New York before disbanding in 1929. The Players’ 
widely applauded productions helped alert the com¬ 
mercial Broadway theater to the existence of a new 
and talented generation of playwrights who dealt with 
adult, sometimes daring, themes, and helped inspire 
the “Little Theater” movement that brought live the¬ 
ater to scores of communities during the 1930s. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN (see ifln(fe,PHMc) 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Quarantines used to halt epidemics during Colo¬ 
nial era/ First innoculations against smallpox, 
1721/ Federal Government established Marine 
Hospital Service, 1798/ New York Metropolitan 
Health Board est., 1866/ Duties of Marine Ser¬ 
vice extended, late 1800s, and renamed Public 
Health Service, 1912/ Vaccination programs 
helped wipe out or control variety of communi¬ 
cable diseases—diphtheria, mumps, whooping 
cough, infantile paralysis—1900-1970s 

In Colonial America the causes and carriers of most 
diseases were widely misunderstood. Such recurring 















PUBLICK OCCURRENCES 
BOTH FORREIGN AND DOMESTICK 


scourges as smallpox and yellow fever, for example, 
were thought to emanate from malodorous vapors 
rising from swamps and sewage-strewn streets, Dur¬ 
ing epidemics the Colonists could do little but quar¬ 
antine victims, wash down streets and hold prayer 
meetings. These primitive community efforts marked 
the beginning of public health in America, a yet unfo¬ 
cused movement that scored a great advance in 1721 
when, during a smallpox epidemic in Boston, the Rev. 
COTTON MATHER Urged Dr. ZABDIEL BOYLSTON tO in- 
noculate the citizenry with pus taken from the sores of 
the ill, Despite threats against him from those who 
believed innoculation to be witchcraft, Boylston 
treated 241 people, of whom only six died. The prac¬ 
tice spread slowly, but was fairly common by the time 
of the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, when Gen. george 
WASHINGTON urged his troops to submit to smallpox 
innoculation, 

The rapid growth of Eastern cities after 1830, with 
the attendant creation of vast slums—breeding 
grounds for epidemics—produced a widespread de¬ 
mand for improved public health. Inadequate hous¬ 
ing, infected water supplies and the lack of sewage 
systems resulted in greatly increased rates of yellow 
fever, cholera, typhoid, typhus and tuberculosis. 
Many cities had established municipal boards of 
health by 1850, primarily devoted to cleaning streets 
and improving waterworks and sewage. Lemuel 
Shattuck, a Boston bookseller, published the nation’s 
first sanitary survey, a plan for improving public 
health in Massachusetts, in 1850. A similar report is¬ 
sued in New York City led to the establishment of the 
Metropolitan Board of Health in 1866, the nation’s 
first comprehensive, permanent public health depart¬ 
ment. The New York department served as a model 
for cities and states around the country, and by 1919 
every state had a public health agency. 

The Federal Government was slower to act. 
Although it had created the Marine Hospital Service 
in 1798 to care for sick and disabled seamen, it took 
little new action until 1877 when Congress enlarged 
the service to man port quarantine stations to inspect 
the “passengers, crew, cargo and ballast” of immi¬ 
grant ships as a means of preventing the importation 
of communicable diseases, Over the next decades the 
duties of the Marine Service were steadily broadened 
and in 1912 the agency was renamed the Public 
Health Service, becoming a truly comprehensive na¬ 
tional health agency in 1953 when it was made a divi¬ 
sion of the new department of health, education 
AND welfare. , 

Since 1900 Federal, state and local public health 
agencies have made dramatic progress in their cam- 
paignsagainstcommunicablediseases.Improvedsani- 
tation and public hospital care have accounted for 
much of the progress, but so too have the develop¬ 
ment of vaccines and attendant mass-innoculation 
programs. As recently as 1900,243 of every 100,000 
children under 15 died annually from such ailments 
as diphtheria, whooping cough, measles, infantile pa¬ 


ralysis and the like. By 1970 that toll had been cut to 
fewer than one death per 100,000, thanks in large 
measure to the development and public distribution 
of vaccines. One dramatic indication of progress has 
been the rise in average life expectancy from 47 years 
in 1900 to nearly 71 years in 1970. 

PUBLICK OCCURRENCES BOTH 
FORREIGN AND DOMESTICK 

America’s first newspaper! Published in Fas/wi, 
Sept. 25,1690, and suppressed after one issue 

America’s first newspaper saw light for just one issue 
before the English Colonial government abruptly 
suppressed it, Publick Occurrences Both Forreign and 
Domestick, which appeared in Boston on Sept, 25, 
1690, was published % Benjamin Harris, bookseller 
and printer of the popular new England primer, He 
had fled London to escape prosecution for published 
criticisms of the British government. Publick Occur¬ 
rences contained three pages of gossipy news, and 
Harris promised to publish it once a month, "or if any 
Glut of Occurrences happen, oftener...” But four 
days after the first issue appeared. Gov. simon brad- 
street and his council suppressed the paper, partly 
because Harris did not have a license and partly be¬ 
cause his paper contained a scandalous item detailing 
the alleged immoralities of the French king as well as 
a charge that England’s Mohawk allies had com¬ 
mitted atrocities against the French. The Colonics 
had to wait 14 more years for the birth of the first reg¬ 
ularly published newspaper, the boston news- 
letter. 

PUBLIC LANDS (see Lands, Public) 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Mass, Puritans enacted first Colony-mle law 
providing for public schools, 1647/ Colonial 
public schools strongest in New England/ 
Founding Fathers believed public schools key 10 
an enlightened electorate/ Major goal of Jack¬ 
sonian era reformers/ First state-wide common 
school system established in N. Y., 1827/ Atten¬ 
dance made compulsory in Mass., 1852/ Pro¬ 
gressive education gradually replaced learning by 
rote after 1900/ U.S. Supreme Court decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topch ended 
statutory racial segregation, 1954/Current sys- 
tern includes some 66,800 elementary scimk 
about 1 million teachers; 29 million pupils 

It was to thwart the efforts of that “ould deluder Satan 
to keepe men from the whole knowledge of the Scrip¬ 
tures” that the general court of Massachusetts en¬ 
acted the English-speaking world’s first public school 
law in 1647. It required each settlement with more 
than 50 families to hire a schoolmaster to teach read¬ 
ing, writing and religious precepts to its children. This 
statute—soon copied by other New England, le^s- 
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latures—established many of the principles that still 
underlie the U.S. public school system. The law held 
that the state had the authority to require parents to 
educate their olfspring and towns to establish schools. 
After 1670 Massachusetts also provided tax funds for 
school maintenance. 

Much romanticized by later historians, these early 
schools were actually crude affairs. Schoolmasters 
were badly trained and poorly paid (often in local 
produce); schoolhouses were usually drafty, one- 
room cabins heated by woodfires; rote memorization 
and primitive texts like the new England primer 
were the sole learning tools; laggard students were 
publicly punished by humiliation or physical chas¬ 
tisement, Many towns ignored the law, finding it 
cheaper to pay a fine than to maintain even this sort 
of meager institution, At best children received only 
three years of schooling; most received none, 

Public education developed even more slowly else¬ 
where. Despite the best efforts of william penn in 
Pennsylvania and of the Dutch rulers of new nether- 
land, the children of the Middle Colonies attended 
only church- or parent-supported schools or privately 
endowed “charity schools.” Rather than take a 
pauper’s oath, many poor but proud parents preferred 
to let their children remain unlettered. The planta¬ 
tion system hampered Southern schooling, The sons, 
of planters were tutored at home; , most others re¬ 
mained untaught despite the efforts of a few church 
groups, picking up what “book learning” , they could 
while being trained as apprentices. The South did, not 
have a true public school system until one was im¬ 
posed upon it by Northern reformers during the 
reconstruction period. 

The early days of nationhood saw a steadily grow¬ 
ing demand for universal public education in the face 
of stubborn conservative opposition. Among its most 
ardent advocates was thomas jefferson, who offered 
his own (unadopted) plan for a state-wide system in 
Virginia in 1779, and urged his supporters to “preach 
... a crusade against ignorance; establish and im¬ 
prove the law for educating the common people.., 
The tax which will be paid for this purpose, is not 
more than a thousandth part .of what will be paid to 
kingsy priests and nobles, who will rise up among us 
if we leave the peo ple in ignorance.” This basic belief 
that, a viable democracy depended on a; knowledge¬ 
able electorate inspired abroadly-based, state-by-state 
struggle for tax-supported free elementary education 
for all Americans, It reached its peakduring the Jack¬ 
sonian era of the 1830s and 1840s iunder ,political 
pressure of powerful Free SchooLSocieties and the 
leadership of such reformers as Horace mann in 
Massachusetts, henry barnard in Connecticut, Rob¬ 
ert BRECKINRIDGE ill Kentucky, Calvin stowe in 
Ohio, NINIAN EDWARDS in Illinois and DEWirr Clin¬ 
ton in New York. New York established the first state¬ 
wide, “common school” system in 1827 but it was not 
until 1858 that the. “rate bill” system (by which par¬ 
ents were taxed according to the number of their 


schoolchildren) was finally abandoned. By 1868 sim¬ 
ilar systems functioned in all the states, During this 
period a bitter struggle was fought against church¬ 
men, both Catholic and Protestant, who wished to 
control the curricula, and immigrant groups who 
sought to perpetuate Old World customs, This battle 
resulted in a scrupulously secular system that barred 
all, religious instruction and banned public aid to 
PAROCHIAL schools, 

Despite the growing number of common schools, 
many children still did not attend them. In 1852 Mas¬ 
sachusetts became the first state to make attendance 
compulsory between the ages of 6 and 16: All states 
had followed suit by 1918. Meanwhile, efforts were 
made to extend free education to both younger and 
older pupils. The first public kindergarten was es¬ 
tablished at St. Louis in 1873 and high schools pro¬ 
liferated steadily following the Civil War, Curricula, 
too, were broadened to include languages, geography, 
history and the arts, and major efforts were made to 
improve, the quality of teaching, Teacher-training 
schools soon operated in every state and “progressive 
education,” fostered by such reformers as John 
DEWEY, FRANCIS PARKER and WILLIAM KILPATRICK 
gradually replaced much rote learning with more in¬ 
dividualized instruction. 

The modern public, school system now , includes 
some 66,800 elementary schools, over 1 million 
teachers and about 29 million students. Problems 
continue to plague the system, including soaring 
costs, continuing disparities between facilities in poor 
and prosperous states and localities, cumbersome 
state bureaucracies that often stifle innovation, and 
continuing controversies over Federal aid, Although 
the U.S, Supreme Court, in brown v. board of edu¬ 
cation OF TOPEKA (195^ ended statutory racial seg¬ 
regation of the schools, segregated schools based on 
housing patterns continue to encourage de facto seg¬ 
regation in both North and South. In the 1970s efforts 
to relieve the situation by such methods as busing 
pupils to integrated schools met with stubborn resist¬ 
ance from many white and some black parents and 
numerous school officials. 

See Noble G, Stuart: Hiitoty of American Education 
and Lawrence A.; Cremin: .The Colonial Experience, 

PUBLIC UTILITIES, REGULATION OF 

Supreme Court gave Government right to regu¬ 
late enterprises affecting the public interest, 

' 1877/ Wheeier-Rayburn Act of 1955 permitted 

Government authority to oversee finances of util- ' 

dies/ Utilities now regulated by six Federal 

agencies 

In most countries publici utilities—those giant enter¬ 
prises that supply basic services such as power, com- 
mumeations and transportation—are state, owned 
and operated. This has not,been the case in the U.S,,: 
but Government has come to, play an expanding role, 
in regulating their activities, The right of Government 
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to regulate industries rendering basic services stems 
from the decision of the us. supreme court in the 
case of MUNN v, Illinois (1877), In sustaining the 
conviction of a grain-elevator operator who had 
charged higher storage rates than the state permitted, 
the court declared that enterprises affecting the public 
interest “must submit to be controlled by the public 
for the common good,” Regulation of grain elevators, 
railroads and the like was a goal of such farm groups 
as the NATIONAL GRANGE, the NATIONAL NONPARTI¬ 
SAN LEAGUE and the farmer-labor party of MINNE¬ 
SOTA, as well as the populist party. The drive to 
broaden the powers of Government regulation to util¬ 
ities was headed by the progressive party of 1924 
and President franklin d, Roosevelt’s new deal. 
The rates, service, safety and managerial efficiency 
of public utilities now come under the scrutiny of six 
Federal agencies. The interstate commerce com¬ 
mission (1887) regulates oil pipelines, railroads and 
trucks, while the Civil Aeronautics Board and Au¬ 
thority (both created by the 1938 civil aeronautics 
act) oversee commercial aviation. The federal 
POWER commission (1920) regulates the Interstate 
transmission and sale of electric power and natural 
gas. The federal communications commission 
(1934) regulates broadcasting, telephone and tele¬ 
graph companies, and the securities and exchange 
commission (1934) was empowered by the wheeler- 
RAYBURN ACT of 1935 to supervise the finances and 
corporate structure of public utility (electric power) 
companies. The atomic energy commission (1946) 
controls the peacetime uses of fissionable materials to 
produce electric power, 

PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION 

Created under National Industrial Recovery Act, 
1913/ Headed by Harold Ickes/ Financed proj¬ 
ects employing 500,000persons/ Became part of 
Federal Works Agency, 1939 

Among the most prudently run of all the new deal 
agencies created to combat the Great Depression (see 
depressions, major), the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion (PWA), during its six-year life span, spent nearly 
$6 billion on projects employing- some 500,000 
workers, The PWA was created under the national 
industrial recovery act of 1933 and headed by 
Secretary, of the Interior harold ickes. Like the 
WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION (WPA), it was in¬ 
tended to act as a “pump-priming” agency, stimulat¬ 
ing the private sector through public expenditure. 
Unlike the WPA, which set up and directly controlled 
most projects to aid the, jobless, PWA generally 
worked through grants-in-aid to the states and cities, 
which hired private contractors for projects. Among 
PWA’s accomplishments were the financing of high¬ 
way, bridge, airport, school and public housing con¬ 
struction; slum clearance; soil Conservation and flood 
control projects, and improved river and harbor facil¬ 
ities, PWA’s slum clearance and housing activities 


were transferred to the U,S, Housing Authority in 
1937 (see HOUSING, public), and in 1939 PWA was 
absorbed by the Federal Works Agency, which was 
phased out during World War II, 

PUEBLO INCIDENT 

U.S. intelligence ship Pueblo seized off North 

Korea, Jan. 23,1963/ Crew released after U.S. 

“apology,’‘Dec.22,1968 

While routinely gathering electronic intelligence on 
Communist radar frequencies off the North Korean 
coast, the lightly-armed U,S,S, Pueblo was captured 
on Jan, 23,196^ by North Korean patrol boats and 
escorted to the port of Wonsan—thereby becoming 
the first naval vessel in United States history to sur¬ 
render without a struggle. Despite US, denials, the 
North Koreans charged that the Pueblo had been spy¬ 
ing within its 12 -mile limit and insisted upon an offi¬ 
cial American apology. After negotiations failed to 
alter North Korean intransigence, the U,S, concluded 
that issuance of the statement demanded was the only 
means of obtaining the release of the Pueblo's 82 
crewmen (who had meanwhile been coerced into 
signing lurid, false confessions). In a bizarre, pre¬ 
arranged charade, a U.S. representative on Dec. 22 
simultaneously signed and repudiated a U.S, apology 
for having violated North Korean waters, thereby ob¬ 
taining the crew’s release. After being freed, the 
Pueblo’s skipper, Comdr. Lloyd M, Bucher, again de¬ 
nied having intruded into North Korean waters. 

PUEBLO INDIANS (set Indian Tribes; Mian 
Wars; Pueblo Revolt) 

PUEBLO REVOLT {1680) 

Pueblo Indians, led by Pope, overthrew Spanish 

rule in New Mexico/ Reconquered, 1690s 

In 1598 Spanish explorer Juan de Onate (see oRate’s 
explorations), prompted by a combination of mis¬ 
sionary zeal and the lust for gold, invaded new 
MEXICO, home of the Pueblo Indians. Those Indians 
who resisted Spanish rule were tortured or enslaved, 
and thousands were forcibly converted to Christianity 
and strictly forbidden to practice their ancient reli¬ 
gious rites. But by 1680 the Indians, led by medicine 
man pop]^ of the Tewa pueblo, had secretly organized 
a massive uprising, On Aug. 10 their long-repressed 
rage burst forth as the warriors poured down upon the 
unprepared Spanish settlements. Some 400 whites 
were killed-priests, soldiers and settlers alike-and 
the terrified survivors were forced to retreat to El Paso 
in what is now Texas. At first the Indians reveled in 
their freedom, obliterating every trace of Spanish 
rule. However they were soon torn by internal dissen¬ 
sion and the harshness of Pope’s own fanatical dicta¬ 
torship, They fell easy prey to the Spanish expedition 
that reconquered the province in the 1690s. 

See Charles Gibson; Spm in Ammctt. 
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PUERTO RICO, COMMONWEALTH OF 

Became U.S, commonwealth, 1952/Area, 3435 
.sq. mi/ Pop., 2,712,033 {1970)/ Capital and 
largest city, San Juan, pop., 452,749 {1970)/ 
Claimed for Spain by Christopher Columbus, 
1493/ Seized by U.S. troops in Spanish- 
American War, 1898/ “Operation BooMrap” 
begun by Gov. Luis Munoz Marin, 1948/ Lead¬ 
ing industries: textile and other manufacturing, 
tourism, sugar, rum, tobacco 

For more than four centuries, from its discovery by 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS in 1493 Until its capture in 
1898 by United States forces under Gen, nelson a, 
MILES, Puerto Rico was a Spanish colony. The island 
has retained much of its Latin heritage while remain¬ 
ing unique in its status as the sole U.S, common¬ 
wealth, with broad powers of self-government. Its 
Spanish-speaking people, the descendants of Spanish 
colonists, native Indians and Negro slaves, are U.S, 
citizens. Though they are unrepresented in Congress, 
except by a voteless Resident Commissioner in the 
House, and have no voice in presidential elections 
(unless they move to the continental U.S,), they may 
amend their own constitution, pass and enforce their 
own laws and elect their own officials. 

The first colonists, led by ponce de le6n, settled on 
the island in 1509. The Spanish settlers soon virtually 
wiped out the Sarawak Indians, established San Juan 
(the present capital, with a 1970 population of 
452,749) as an important, heavily fortified port, im¬ 
ported Negro slaves from Santo Domingo to work 
their sugar plantations (slavery was not abolished 
until 1873) and resisted repeated attacks by Dutch and 
British fleets, Spain proved equally resistant to ap¬ 
peals from the Puerto Rican colonists for greater au¬ 
tonomy: Limited s elf-government was granted only in 
1897, ayear before the U.S, occupied the island in the 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 

The American troops were first hailed as liberators, 
but U.S. rule proved , a disappointment to many 
Puerto Ricans, Under the foraker act of 1900 the 
island became an “unorganized” U.S. territory, ruled 
by a presidentially appointed American governor 
with absolute veto power over the elected legislature,^ 
The act also exempted islanders from Federal taxes 
—a factor still central to the island’s economic health. 
The economy at first was dominated by the sugar 
industry. But since 1930 the island’s economic 
growth has outstripped that of any other Caribbean 
state, largely because of the land-reform programs 
begun under the new deal and the dynamic leader¬ 
ship of native-born Luis Mufioz Marin, the island’s 
first elected governor (1948-1964), Whose massive 
“Operation Bootstrap” used tax incentives to attract 
some 2000 industrial firms to the island between 1948 
and 1970, Manufacturing and tourism have replaced 
sugar, rum and tobacco as the most important ele¬ 
ments in the island’s economy; textiles, apparel, 
leather, shoes, electronic items, petrochemicals and 


metal products are among the leading manufactured 
products. With a population of 2,712,033 (1970) 
crowded on a mountainous island of only 3435 square 
miles, Puerto Rico is still plagued by unemployment 
and overpopulation—the same forces that drove more 
than 500,000 largely rural islanders to the mainland in 
search of work during the late 1940s and 1950s, Some 
1.8 million people of Puerto Rican origin now live in 
the U.S., a million of them in New York City, 

U.S, citizenship was conferred on all Puerto Ricans 
by the Jones Act in 1917, The people were given, the 
right to elect their own governor in 1946, and Puerto 
Rico’s status as a commonwealth of the U.S, was es¬ 
tablished in 1952, A1967 referendum, in which advo¬ 
cates of total independence, statehood and the status 
quo all campaigned vigorously, resulted in a sizable 
victory for the continuance of the commonwealth ar¬ 
rangement, In 1972 Rafael Hernandez-Colon, a can¬ 
didate who supported commonwealth status, was 
overwhelmingly elected governor, 

PUJO COMMITTEE 

Inuestigatedfinancia!power of J. P. Morgan and 
others, 1912-13/ Revelations helped secure 
Congress’passage of Federal Reserve Act, 1913, 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 1914 

The 1912-13 hearings of the House Subcommittee on 
Banking and Currency, chaired by Louisiana Con¬ 
gressman Arsene Pujo, were highlighted by john 
pierpont Morgan’s reluctant testimony concerning 
the magnitude of his financial empire, The probe re¬ 
vealed that Morgan and a handful of other financiers 
allied with him held 341 directorships in 112 corpora¬ 
tions worth more than $22 billion. The, committee’s 
report, published in 1913, conclu ded that a dangerous 
“money trust” existed, a “vast and growing concen¬ 
tration of control of money and credit in the hands of 
a comparatively few men,” These findings inspired 
President WOODROW WILSON to back the creation of 
the federal reserve system in 1913 and the passage 
of the CLAYTON anti-trust act in 1914. 

PVimi Casimir {1748-1779) ' 

PoHshcavalryofficeiin Revolutionary War/Led 
Pulaski’s Legion/ Killed in battle, 1779 

The Polish patriot Casimir Pulaski was already a sea¬ 
soned soldier in 1777 when the American commis¬ 
sioners in France, benjamin franklin, and Silas 
Deane, , recommended him to Gen, george Wash¬ 
ington for service in the revolutionary war. Born 
in Polish Lithuania in 1748, the son of Count Joseph 
Pulaski, he had fought for four years (1768-72) in a 
vain attempt to block the Russian partitioning of Po¬ 
land, then fled to Turkey and later to Paris. 

His American career was tempestuous and tragi¬ 
cally brief. Arriving in July, 1777, he served as an aide 
to Washington at the Battle of Brandywine, became a 
brigadier general and chief of cavalry later that year 
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and went through the bitter winter at Valley Forge 
with the army. He feuded with fellow officers and re¬ 
signed his commission in 1778. Congress then allowed 
him to organize an independent cavalry corps, Pu¬ 
laski’s Legion, which was sent south in 1779 to serve 
with the army of Gen, Benjamin Lincoln at Charles¬ 
ton, S.C. On Oct, 9, 1779, Pulaski was mortally 
wounded leading a cavalry charge near Savannah. 

VVinm% Joseph {1847-1911} 

Publisher/ Pioneered popular journalism with 
New York World, 188i/ Circulation war with 
Hearsfs New York Journal gave rise to yellow 
journalism and helped bring on war with Spain, 
1898/ Will established Pulitzer Prizes and Co¬ 
lumbia School of Journalism 

Next to his creation of the pulitzer prizes, newspa¬ 
perman Joseph Pulitzer is best remembered for an 
atypical episode in his career; The irresponsible circu¬ 
lation war he fought with william Randolph hearst 
that, by arousing public sentiment against Spain, 
helped bring on the spanish-american war. Born 
near Budapest, Hungary, in 1847, Pulitzer ran away 
from home to become a soldier, but his weak eyes and 
frail constitution prevented his enlistment in three 
armies, Finaily accepted by a U.S. recruiter at Ham¬ 
burg, Germany, he sailed for America in 1864, during 
the CIVIL WAR. After serving a year in the Union 
Army, he was mustered out in 1865 and went west in 
search of work, He became a reporter (and later part 
owner) for the German-language St. Louis Westliche 
Post in 1868, earned a deserved reputation as a fear¬ 
less battler against political conuption and became a 
force in the liberal wing of the republican party. He 
was an ardent supporter of the party’s 1872 presiden¬ 
tial candidate, Horace greeley, and after Greeley’s 
defeat joined the democratic party. In 1878 he 
bought the bankrupt St. Louis Dispatch, merged it 
with the Evening Post and made the Post-Dispatch the 
city’s leading daily. Five years later he purchased the 
New York World from jay gould. Within a year he 
had boosted HbrWcirculation from 20,000 to 100,000 
with a recipe of lively illustrations, good reporting, 
dramatic headlines, feature articles and the first 
comic strips. Challenged by Hearst’s Journal after 
1895, Pulitzer’s World employed sensationalism and 
jingoism in reporting news from Spanish-ruled Cuba, 
After the Spanish-American War the paper returned 
to responsible reporting of the news. Pulitzer died at 
Charleston, S.C,, in 1911. His will established both the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism 
and the Pulitzer Prizes. 

PULITZER PRIZES 

Annual awards for achievement in journalism, 
literature and music/ First prizes given, 1917 

In 1903 newspaper publisher Joseph pulitzer en¬ 
dowed Columbia University with a fund of $550,000 


to establish annual prizes “for the encouragement of 
public service, public morals, American literature and 
the advancement of education.” Pulitzer died in 1911 
and, under the terms of his will, prizes have been 
awarded annually by the university trustees since 
1917, on the recommendation of a board of distin¬ 
guished American newspapermen and the president 
of Columbia University. The awards are administered 
by the Columbia Graduate School of Journalism, also 
endowed by Pulitzer, 

Prizes for history, biography and journalism were 
given first; prizes for fiction and drama were awarded 
in 1918; poetry, 1922; music, 1943; general nonfiction, 
1962; and criticism and commentary, 1970. At pres¬ 
ent, prizes are awarded annually in 16 categories— 
eight in newspaper journali,sm, six in letters, one in 
criticism and commentary, and one in mu.sic, The 
prize for “disinterested and meritorious public service 
rendered by a U.S. newspaper” is awarded in the form 
of a gold medal, The individual prizes carry a $1000 
cash award. 

PULLMAN, George Mortimer {1831-1897} 

Inventor,industrialist/Devisedrailroadsleeping 
car, 1858/ Headed Pullman Palace Car Co., tar¬ 
get of Pullman Strike, 1894 

Hailed in his time as a model of industrial benevo¬ 
lence, inventor George M. Pullman lived to see his 
paternalistic company town of Pullman, Ill., explode 
in violence. Born at Brocton, N.Y,, in 1831, and 
trained as a cabinetmaker, he made over two Chicago 
railroad cars in 1858 so that passengers could sleep in 
them. Six years later he patented his invention, 
formed a partnership with Benjamin Field and began 
building the sleeper cars that thereafter bore his 
name. In 1865 he was granted a patent for upper and 
lower berths, doubling the number of passengers who 
could be accommodated in each sleeping car. Pull¬ 
man also devised the dining car in 186k His Pullman 
Palace Car Co., organized in 1867, became the world's 
largest in the field, and his model company town of 
Pullman (now part of Chicago) was considered the 
world’s healthiest industrial community. Pullman’s 
intransigence about workers’ demands for further 
benefits, which he saw as ingratitude, helped bring 
about the bloody Pullman .strike of 1894, He died at 
Chicago three years later, 

PULLMAN STRIKE ^ 

Some 2500 employees struck Pullman Palace 
Car Co„ near Chicago, May 11,1894/ Riots oc¬ 
curred in many cities after President Cleveland 
ordered use of troops to police strikers, July 4/ 
Strike finally broken by Federal antistrike force 
on July 10 

In the wake of the financial panic of 1893, a number 
of railroads cut back their operations and reduced 
their employees’ wages. Anticipating a decline in 


business, the Pullman Palace Car Co,—founded by 
GEORGE M, PULLMAN in 1867—also reduced its, em¬ 
ployees’ wages, by an average of 25 percent. But 
though wages were lowered, rentals and other fees 
charged employees in the company town of Pullman, 
111,, just south of Chicago, were not reduced. 

In the spring of 1894 some 4000 Pullman employees 
joined EUGENE v. debs’ American Railway Union and 
on May 11 about 2500 of them quit work, forcing the 
Pullman shops to close. In mid-May the company’s 
refusal to discuss its employees’ grievances created a 
general railroad strike when members of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Union (ARU) voted a boycott against all 
Pullman cars. The general strike began with 24 raih 
roads centered in Chicago and handled by the Gen¬ 
eral Managers’ Association. It quickly spread across 
the country, seriously curtailing movement of the U.S. 
mails. Public opinion, which at first had sided with the 
Pullman workers, now opposed the ARU boycott; 
Harper's Weekly called it an attempt “to subjugate the 
people of the U.S.,, 

In Chicago Federal circuit court Judges C. D, 
Woods and P, S, Grosscup issued a “blanket injunc¬ 
tion” prohibiting obstruction of the railroads and the 
U.S, mails. When the strikers defied the injunction 
and resorted to violence, President grover Cleve¬ 
land ordered a trainload of cavalry, infantry and ar¬ 
tillery into Chicago on July 4, the seventh week of the 
strike. Gov. John peter altgeld felt that the purpose 
of the Federal interference was to break the strike, not 
to preserve order. He asked for withdrawal of Federal 
troops and offered to restore order with the state mili¬ 
tia, but his demands were ignored. Less than 18 hours 
after the arrival of Federal troops, the mobs became 
more violent and riots occurred in cities as far west as 
Oakland, Cal, where Federal troops were ordered in 
on July i In quelling a riot in Chicago the Federal 
forces fired on striking workers, killing seven men and 
wounding many more. 

On July 10,1894, some trains began running, oper¬ 
ated by afederally recruited antistrike force of 14,000, 
and the strike was broken. Debs was arrested the same 
day, subsequently convicted of violating the injunc¬ 
tion and imprisoned. The crushing of the Pullman 
strike illustrated the power of the courts to break 
strikes with injunctions. In obtaining the injunction 
the Government had employed the sherman anti¬ 
trust act against labor, by arguing the ARU was an 
illegal combination in restraint of trade. It was not 
until 1932 that the norris-la guardia act ended the 
use of such “blanket injunctions” against labor. 

VmPim, Raphael {1837-1923} 

Geologist, explorer, mineralogist/ His surveys 

instrumental in growth of iron-ore industry 

Geologist Raphael Pumpelly left school at 17 to begin 
the lifetime of purposeful wandering that earned him 
an international reputation as “the Marco Polo of the 
scientific world.” After studying for two years at the 


Royal School of Mines at Freiberg, Saxony (1854-56), 
New York State-born (1837) Pumpelly worked as an 
engineer in Arizona silver mines; explored Japan’s 
mineral resources (1861-63); surveyed and wrote 
about the Gobi Desert (1866); became the first pro¬ 
fessor of mining at harvard (1866-75); and also 
served as state geologist for Michigan and Missouri, 
He was a member of the U.S. Geological Survey that 
explored the rich Michigan iron-ore ranges (1881-84).' 
He surveyed the resources of Vermont’s Green Moun¬ 
tains under JOHN WESLEY POWELL (1884) and led an 
expedition for the Carnegie Institution through Cen¬ 
tral Asia and Russian Turkestan (1903-04), Pumpelly 
died at Newport, R,I., in 1923. 

Michael Idvorsky {1858-1935} 

Physicist and inventor/ Devised “Pupin Coil” 
for long-distance telephoning/ Improved X-ray 
techniques 

One of America’s best-known inventors, Michael 
Pupin was born at Idvor, Yugoslavia, in 1858 and ran 
away to America at 16. He worked his way through 
COLUMBIA university, graduating in 1833 (the same 
year he became a U.S. citizen). He studied in Britain 
and Germany, then joined the Columbia faculty in 
1889, where he became professor of electrome¬ 
chanics (1901-31). While teaching, Pupin did impor¬ 
tant research and eventually held 34 patents. Among 
his most significant inventions were the “Pupin Coil,” 
which extended the range of telephone and telegraph 
transmission; a method of sending simultaneous 
messages over telegraph wires; and a method of re¬ 
ducing X-ray exposure time. In 1924 Pupin was 
awarded the pulitzer prize for his moving autobi¬ 
ography, From Immigrant to Inventor.Ht died inNew 
York City in 1935, 

?mCEAS> Samuel {C.1575-162F} 

Theologian, historian/ His compilation of early 
accounts of exploration a valuable source for 
modern historians 

In 1625 a book with the unwieldy title Hakluytus 
Posthumus, or Purchas his Pilgrimes, contayning a 
History of the World in Sea Voyages and LandeWavells 
by Englishmen and others was published in England. 
Its author was England-born (c. 1575), Cambridge- 
and Oxford-educated Samuel Purchas, a London 
churchman whose theological writings were generally 
judged unoriginal by his church colleagues. But his 
bulky work on voyages and explorations was to prove 
a valuable fund of information for future historians. 
In its pages Purchas presented his personally edited 
collection of narratives of many of the best-known 
explorers of the era, which included accounts 
gathered but not published by the geographer and 
editor richard hakluyt and much material from the 
archives of Britain’s east india company. Purchas 
diedinl626. 
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PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACTS 

First Im prohibiting sale of adulterated or mis¬ 
labeledfood, drugs and cosmetics enacted, 1906/ 
Strengthened steadily in following years 

Before the 20th century no Federal law shielded the 
public against dishonest drug manufacturers or irre¬ 
sponsible food processors; abuses were widespread, 
Conditions were worst in the meat-packing 
INDUSTRY, but private opposition to Federal regula¬ 
tion of any kind ran deep, Opposition was still stiff in 
1906 when uptgn Sinclair published The Jungle, his 
best-selling expos6 of the meat industry, which in¬ 
spired a nationwide demand for Federal action, (See 
MUCKRAKERS.) 

In response to the public outcry, President Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT wou enactment of two precedent- 
shattering laws in 1906, The first, a meat-inspection 
bill, won passage when Roosevelt released part of a 
devastating secret report on meat industi 7 abuses, 
Meanwhile Dr. Harvey W, Wiley, a crusading De¬ 
partment of Agriculture chemist, revealed the dangers 
lurking in poisonous additives used in manufactured 
foods. To end these abuses Roosevelt pushed through 
the first of the Pure Food and Dmg Acts, which for¬ 
bade the sale of adulterated and fraudulently labeled 
products. To enact these laws Roosevelt had to stretch 
the Constitution, Since Congress had no stated power 
to regulate manufacturing methods, he based his ac¬ 
tion on the COMMERCE CLAUSE, which empowers it to 
regulate interstate trade. 

The act was steadily strengthened in the years that 
followed. Amendments barred unfounded health 
claims: fo'r patent medicines (1912); required state¬ 
ment of weight or numerical count of foodstuffs 
(1913); organized the Food and Drug Administration 
(FDA) within the department of agriculture 
(1928); required manufacturers to list the ingredients 
of their products, forbade them to employ false ad¬ 
vertising and charged the federal trade commission 
with enforcement of advertising standards (1938); 
and regulated the use of pesticides (1954), The FDA 
has been part of the department of health, educa¬ 
tion and welfare since 1953, 

PURITANS 

Reformers who sought to yurlff’ Church of 
England/ Many fled persecution to found Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay Colony, 16i0s/ Church member¬ 
ship declined in late 1600s/ Supplanted, 1/00, by 
Congregational Church 

When the Puritan movement began early in the reign 
(1558-1603) of Queen Elizabeth I, it appeared to in¬ 
volve only a minor policy dispute within the Church 
of England, The Puritans had no disagreements with 
church authorities over major points of doctrine or 
theology. Rather, their chief concern was to “purify” 
the church of such ritual trappings as images and 
vestments, and so to recover the simplicity of the ear¬ 


liest Christian congregations. Even a strictly religious 
matter could not long remain so, however, in an age 
when religion-particularly the established church - 
was deeply involved in political affairs. 

Both Queen Elizabeth and her successor, Janies I 
(reigned 1603-25), firmly believed that religious uni¬ 
formity was vital to the health of the state, and both 
saw to it that the “nonconformists” were resisted at 
every turn. By the late 1500s the Puritans found llicrn- 
selves in a bitter and deepening struggle with the 
powerful, royally appointed bishops of the church. 
When King James refused in 1604 even to consider a 
petition for limited congregational autonomy in such 
matters as vestments, the Puritans’ extremist wing-- 
the Separati,sts~felt compelled to break from the 
Church of England altogether, In 1609 a group of Sep¬ 
aratists fled to Holland to establish their own sect. In 
1620 they formed the nucleus of pilgrims who .sailed 
to America and founded the Plymouth colony, 
Most Puritans remained in England, however, Still 
fru.straled by the church’s unyielding position, they 
were at least free from active persecution. Then in 
1625 Charles I acceded to the throne, and three years 
later the autocratic William Laud was named Bishop 
of London (and later Archbishop of Canterbury). A 
high-church, anti-Puritan disciplinarian. Laud set out 
at once to eliminate all nonconformist tendencies, 
handing down new church rules that effectively 
barred Puritans from univensity appointments and 
forced those in the clergy to conform or leave, 

By 1630 the great Puritan exodus to the New World 
was underway. In the next decade more than 10,000 
settled in the new Colony of the massachuseits bay 
company. From the outset their “Bible eoimnon- 
wealth” followed the congregationalist pallern of 
the Plymouth Colony, where each settlement had its 
own parish and remained more or less independen t in 
religious matters. While the church did not offlcially 
control the government in Massachusetts Bay, the two 
were clearly interlocked, and under Governor John 
Winthrop (see winthrop family) and his successors 
the New England Puritans cultivated the .same kinds 
of intolerance they had crossed the Atlantic to escape. 
Citizenship was granted only to church members in 
good standing, and such di,ssenters as rogor wil¬ 
liams, ANNE HUTCHINSON and THOMAS HOOKER were 
banished to the wilds of Connecticut and Rhode 
ISLAND, All manner of “frivolitie” was strictly pro- 
hibited-r-including dancing, religious music, theater 
and even the celebration of airistmas-aiid in a final 
outburst of misguided zeal some 14 women and six 
men were executed during the salem witch trials of 
1692, With the passing of the first generation of Puri¬ 
tan settlers, church attendance had begun lo de- 
cline-a fact the Puritan oligarchy acknowledged in 
promulgating the half-way covenant (1662), which 
eased the requirements for church membership. But 
the attrition continued. By 1700 hard-core Puritanism 
had all but disappeared in New England, its members 
drawn to the more liberal Congregationalist Church. 


For generations the Puritans were remembered al¬ 
most exclusively for their narrow, autocratic way of 
life. For all its shortcomings, however, the political 
system of Massachusetts B ay was an important step in 
the direction of democracy. Each year the governor, 
deputy governor and other officials were elected by a 
public assembly, and the Massachusetts body of 
liberties (1641) set forth most of the principles of in¬ 
dividual freedom embodied a century and a half later 
in the Bill of Rights. The Puritans and their Congre¬ 
gationalist heirs also advanced the cause of education, 
establishing America’s first public schools and 
founding harvard and yale colleges. Further, in 
their Calvinist emphasis on the practical virtues of 
hard work and self-reliance (see Calvinism), the Pu¬ 
ritans launched a tradition that would long endure as 
the cardinal ethic of American life. 

See Alan Simpson: Puritanism in Old and New 
England. 

PURPLE HEART, ORDER OF THE 

U.S. military medal given to members of armed 
services wounded in action/ Originated as Badge 
' ofMilitary Merit, 1782 

The first U.S, decoration ever presented to Army en¬ 
listed men was created by george Washington in 
1782, PIERRE CHARLES l’enfant (who planned the city 
of Washington, D,C,) designed the original purple, 
heart-shaped badge of silk which, at the time, was 
called the Badge ofMilitary Merit, It was bestowed on 
only three men for “singularly meritorious acts” in the 
revolutionary war. 

After the Revolution the decoration was not again 
used until it was reestablished in 1932, and conferred 
retroactively on world war i participants, The Pur¬ 
ple, Heart is now given to anyone who has been 
wounded as a result of enemy action while serving 
with U.S, armed forces. It is also given to the next of 
kin of those killed in action or dying of combat 
wounds. Since April, 1962, it has also been awarded 
to men wounded while engaged in cold war opera¬ 
tions. The modern decoration is a purple-enameled 
medal, with a gold border, in the shape of a heart; its 
center carries a relief bust of Washington, , 

VWMM, Israel {1718-1790) 

Revolutionary War officer/ Helped plan fortifi¬ 
cations for the Battle of Bunker Hill, 1775/ 
"Hon ’tfire until you see the whites of their eyes!” 
attributed to him 

When farmer-soldier Israel Putnam learned that 
shooting had begun at Lexington, Mass., in 1775 (see 


LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, BATTLE OF), he IS Said tO 
have left his plow in the furrow, unhitched his horse 
and ridden off to the fighting. Such bold action was 
characteristic of the man. Born at Salem Village (now 
Danvers), Mass,, in 1718, he moved to a farm at Pom- 
fret, Conn,, in 1739. He served the Crown with legen¬ 
dary bravery as one of Rogers’ rangers during the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR (1755-63) and later fought 
the Indians during pontiac’s uprising, A leader of the 
local SONS OF LIBERTY, he drove sheep into Boston to 
aid that blockaded port in 1774, Made a major general 
in the continental army when the revolutionary 
WAR began, he helped plan the fortifications for the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. It is Putnam who is said to have 
warned his men as the Redcoats approached, “Don’t 
fire until you see the whites of their eyes!” “Old Put” 
was wildly popular among the troops because of his 
celebrated courage and plainspokeii ways, but he ap¬ 
parently lacked strategic skill and received no impor¬ 
tant command after failing to block a British attack on 
the Hudson Highlands in May, 1777. A paralytic 
stroke forced his retirement in 1779, He died at his 
farm in 1790, 

PYLE, Ernie {Ernest Taylor) {1900-1945) 

Newspaperman, war correspondent/ Accounts of 
daily lives of ordinary soldiers in WW11 repub¬ 
lished in Here Is Your War, 1943, and other 
books/ Killed by enemy fire in South Pacific 

world war II correspondent Ernie Pyle looked be¬ 
yond grand strategy and the pronouncements of the 
military brass to chronicle the daily lives of ordinary 
mfantrymen“"the guys that wars can’t be won with¬ 
out.” Bom at Dana, Ind., in 1900, Ernest Taylor Pyle 
left Indiana University in his senior year to become a 
cub reporter on the La Porte (Ind.) Herald in 1923, 
After working on New York City and Washington, 
D.C., newspapers, as aviation editor for the Scripps- 
Howard chain and as managing editor of the Wash¬ 
ington Daily News (1933-35), he became a popular 
roving columnist. But his lasting fame rests on his 
vivid, down-to-earth battlefield reports later repub¬ 
lished in book form in Ernie Pyle in England (1941), 
Here Is Your War (1943) and Brave Men (1944). In 
1944 he was awarded the Pulitzer Prize for general 
correspondence, Pyle covered the London blitz, the 
North African and Italian landings and the D-day in¬ 
vasion, and then went to the. Pacific in January, 1945. 
On April 18 he was killed instantly by a burst of 
Japanese machine gun lire on a small island off Oki¬ 
nawa, Unknown GI’s erected a, simple sign on the 
spot, reading: “Here the American fighting man lost 
a buddy—Ernie Pyle.” 
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QUAKERS 

Members of Religious Society of Friends/ Sect 
originated in England in 17th century/ First 
Quakers arrived in America in 1656/ Pa. estab¬ 
lished as Quaker refuge in 1682/ American 
Friends Service Committee, Quakers’ social 
service arm, founded, 1917 

Like many Protestant sects, the Quakers originated in 
17th"Century England, where in 1647 the lay preacher 
George Fox began proclaiming the doctrine of 
“Christ within”—the doctrine that divine revelation is 
not mediated by the church or its officials, but can be 
experienced directly by the individual,, through what 
subsequently came to be called the inner light. It 
was their agitated trembling, which frequently ac¬ 
companied the inner light, that gave Fox’s followers 
their popular name—Quakers. In keeping with their 
emphasis on the personal nature of religion, the 
Quakers rejected the idea of an ordained ministry and 
formal liturgy; at a Quaker Meeting any member of 
the congregation who felt the inner light was free to 
speak. Members of the Religious Society of Friends 
-T-as the Quakers called themselves,—also refused to 
bear arms, swear oaths or pay tithes, and they were 
consequently persecuted in England, 

At first, they fared no better when they attempted 
to carry their message to the Anierican Colonies, In 
1656 the Puritans deported Ann Austin and Mary 
Fisher, the first Quakers to .airive in Boston, and 
banned further Quaker immigration, hanging three 
men and one woman who defied the edict. But in 
Rhode Island, which was dedicated to religious free¬ 
dom, there was a thriving Quaker community by 1661, 
with a sufficient number of congregations—called 
Meetings—to justify the establishment of a Yearly 
Meeting (a confederation of Meetings within a given 
geographical area). Quakers also settled in New York, 
Maryland, Virginia, Delaware, North Carolina and 
New Jersey. But the biggest impetus to their growth 
in America came in 1681, when william penn re¬ 
ceived a charter for his “Holy Experiment”—the es¬ 
tablishment (1682) of a Colony to serve as a sanctuary 
for Quakers. Within three years the new Colony, 
PENNSYLVANIA, had a population of about 7000 
Quakers. 

Because of their religious inj unctions against taking 
oaths and bearing arms, the Quakers had to receive 


special exemptions in order to participate in politics, 
and they took no active part in the military life of the 
Colonies, Their distinctiveness was increased by their 
dress and manners; their clothing was plain and una¬ 
dorned, and they used the familiar “thee” instead of 
the formal “you.” These and other idiosyncrasies 
earned them the name “the peculiar people.” Never¬ 
theless, the Quakers continued to practice nonvio¬ 
lence and to exercise strong self-discipline. They 
made significant contributions to social advancement, 
dealing with the Indians as friends, working for pri,s(jn 
reform and better care for the mentally ill, andin 1686 
protesting officially against slavery. By 1787 not a sin¬ 
gle Quaker owned slaves, and by the early 19th cen¬ 
tury many Friends in the slaveholding states had left 
their homes and joined the westward migration. A 
Yearly Meeting was established in Ohio in 1813 and 
in Indiana in 1821. 

In 1827 the first doctrinal difference developed 
among the Friends when Elias Hicks began to ques¬ 
tion some of the Fundamentalist aspects of Quaker¬ 
ism and resigned from the sect, His resignation was 
followed by others, and the Hicksites, as they were 
called, formed their own Meetings, The orthodox 
Friends thereafter split into two groups; a small, tra¬ 
ditional group led by John Wilbur and called the Wil- 
burites, and a larger, more liberal group led by Joseph 
John Gurney, the Gurneyites, The “Great Separa¬ 
tion” resulted in a liberalization of doctrine among 
the Hicksites and Gurneyites that brought the 
Qua.kers closer to the mainstream of American life. 

In 1917 the various Quaker factions joined together 
to form the American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC) to provide relief from the ravages of wokld 
WAR I. Subsequently, the AFSC expanded its activi¬ 
ties to include relief from peacetime disasters, and in 
1947 it shared the Nobel Peace Prize with a British 
Quaker group, the Friends Service GounclI. 

Although there are Quakers all over the world, the 
largest group is in the U.S., where the membersliip in 
the mid-1970s was about 125,000, 

qvmmiu William Clarke {1837-1865) 

Confederate guerrilla/ Raided Lawrence, Kan., 

1868 

A slender, deceptively gentle-looking former school¬ 
teacher, rebel raider William Clarke Quantrill was the 


most brutal guerrilla leader of the Civil War, Born at 
Canal Dover, Ohio, in 1837, he began adult life as a 
Midwestern schoolmaster but headed West in 1857 
and soon became a notorious gambler, horse thief and 
slave stealer under the alias of Charley Hart. A vet¬ 
eran of the bloody Kansas-Nebraska border warfare, 
he formed a proslavery guerrilla band in. 1861 and 
began raiding and plundering Unionist settlements in 
the Midwest. The Confederate government in 1862 
expressed its gratitude by awarding him first a cap¬ 
tain’s commission, theji a colonel’s rank, Quantrill 
and some 450 bushwhackers, including his right-hand 
man, “Bloody Bill” Anderson, whose bridle was fes¬ 
tooned with Unionist scalps, and future bandits Cole 
Younger and Frank and jesse james, raided Law¬ 
rence, Kan,, in 1863, razing the town and butchering 
150 civilians. While raiding Kentucky in 1865, Quan¬ 
trill was hunted down and fatally wounded by Union 
troops. 

QUARTERING ACT (7774) 

Parliamentary act requiring Americans to home 

and supply British troops 

When a disguised party of sons of liberty dumped 
British tea into Boston Harbor during the boston tea 
party, Britain was outraged. Lord North, the auto¬ 
cratic British prime minister, persuaded Parliament 
early.in 1774 to enact three Coercive Acts in retalia¬ 
tion. (The Colonists called them , the intolerable 
acts.) a companion of these punitive measures was 
the Quartering Act of 1774, which reinforced the ear¬ 
lier Quartering Acts of 1765-66 and required each 
Colony to provide billeting for troops, help pay for 
their transportation within the Colony’s borders, and 
supply them with utensils, vinegar, salt, rum, beer or 
cider. The Quartering Act of 1766 had authorized 
putting troops up in taverns, barns and empty houses, 
but the harsh new law empowered officers to requisi¬ 
tion occupied dwellings if no others were available. 

Although the Quartering Act of 1774, along with 
the Coercive Acts, was meant to demonstrate Lon¬ 
don’s supreme authority, it served only to fan growing 
Colonial resentment and hasten the calling of the first 
CONTINENTAL congress. 

QVkYfMatthew Stanley (1883-1904) 

Pa. Republican boss, 1885-1904/ V.S, senator, 

1887-99,1901-04 

Hailed by fellow boss THOMAS plait as “the ablest 
politician this country ever produced,” Matthew 
Quay held sway over the powerful Pennsylvania Re¬ 
publican Party for two decades. Born at Dillsburg, 
Pa., in 1833, he passed the bar.in 1854 and two years 
later began his lifelong political career, as a Republi¬ 
can court clerk, After winning the Medal of Honor at 
Fredericksburg during the Civil War, he rose steadily 
in postwar , party councils as an ally of simon p. 
Cameron’s political machine, winning election as 


state treasurer and becoming party boss in 1885. Two 
years later Quay entered the Senate, serving until 
1899, when he failed at reelection owing to a deadlock 
in the state legislature. The governor appointed him 
to the Senate, but that body declared he was not enti¬ 
tled to the seat. In 1901 he was elected to fill the exist¬ 
ing vacancy and served until his death at Beaver, Pa,, 
in 1904, He reached the zenith of his power in 1888, 
masterminding benjamin Harrison’s presidential 
triumph and bringing mark hanna into national 
politics as his lieutenant; later he broke with Harrison 
when the President made a few tentative steps toward 
CIVIL service reform, A combative, merciless politi¬ 
cal partisan, frequently accused (but never convicted) 
of pilfering, Quay spent his spare hours reading clas¬ 
sics and poetry in his, vast private library, 

QUEBEC, CAPTURE OF (see te/i 
and Indian War) 

QUEBEC ACT (1774) 

Law passed by Parliament nullifying western 
claims of Mass, and Conn. / Considered to he one 
ofthe Intolerable Acts by the American Colonists 

Coming as it did at a time when the British Parliament 
had passed the intolerable ACTS,.the Quebec Act of 
June 22,1774, was lumped with those coercive meas¬ 
ures by the Colonists, It extended Quebec’s bound¬ 
aries to the OHIO river on the south and to the Missis¬ 
sippi RIVER on the west, thus nullifying the western 
land claims of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
act further infuriated, American Protestants by recog¬ 
nizing the validity of French civil law in Quebec and 
guaranteeing the property of the Roman Catholic 
Church, The measure helped bring rebellious senti¬ 
ment in the Colonies to a fever pitch as it dashed the 
hopes of land speculators eyeing the Ohio country 
and raised the much-feared specter of “popery.” The 
act was well received in Quebec, where it did much to 
keep the French clergy and wealthy class loyal to 
Britain and to persuade the peasants to remain neutral 

during the REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 

See Gustave Lanctot: Canada and the American 
Revolution, 

QUEBEC CONFERENCE (iWJ) 

W.W.ll Anglo-American war council/ Planned 
Allied offensives against Germany and Japan 

In August, 1943, President franklin d. roosevelt 
and British Prime Minister Winston Churchill met at 
Quebec to review and elaborate plans (first laid at the 

CASABLANCA CONFERENCE) for the forthcoming inva¬ 
sion of Nazi-occupied Europe. They reaffirmed May 
1,1944, as the target date; set up a Southeast Asian 
Command under Lord Louis Mountbatten and 
agreed to an , expanded Far Eastern offensive , in 
Burma. They also agreed that neither nation would 
use the (still unbuilt) atomic bomb without the other’s 
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QUITMAN, John Anthony 


permission. Later in the year the British and Amerh 
can leaders met with Russian dictator Joseph Stalin at 
the TEHERAN CONFERENCE to Coordinate the coming 
two-front Allied effort against Germany, 

Roosevelt and Churchill met again at Quebec a 
year later to plan the final defeat of Japan and the Al¬ 
lied partition of Germany. 

QUEEN ANNE’S WAR 

North American phase of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, 1702-1J/ Won Nova Scotia, Hudson 
Bay and Newfoundlandfor England 

Only five years after the close of king william’s war 
(1689-97), the bitter Colonial rivalry between France 
and England again burst forth into bloody frontier 
warfare. The new conflict was precipitated in 1700, 
when the grandson of Louis XIV of France accepted 
the Spanish throne, suddenly confronting England’s 
William III with a potentially invincible Catholic al¬ 
liance. He swiftly allied himself with the Netherlands 
and with Austria, whose ruling Hapsburgs also 
claimed the Spanish crown. Soon after Queen Anne 
succeeded William in 1702, the three allies declared 
war on France, 

While most of the War of the Spanish Succession 
was fought in Europe and culminated in a British tri¬ 
umph, its American phase, later called Queen Anne’s 
War, was less conclusive. The British seized the West 
Indian island of St. Christopher in 1702 but failed to 
capture Guadeloupe in 1703, South Carolinians razed 
the town of sx. augustine in Spanish Florida in 1702 
but failed to take the fort. (Four years later the Caro¬ 
linians also beat back a land-and-sea attack^ on 
Charleston.) French-directed Abenaki Indians 
burned several New England settlements, Including 
Deerfield, Mass,, butchering or'carrying off their in¬ 
habitants (1703-04), In 1710 New Englanders seized 
Port Royal, Nova Scotia, but failed, even with British 
aid, to take Quebec and Montreal the following year. 
An armistice halted the bloodshed in 1712 and the 
treaty of UTRECHT (1713) awarded Nova Scotia, 
Newfoundland and Hudson Bay to England, but most 
of Canada remained in French hands. Two more con¬ 
flicts, KING GEORGE’S WAR (1740-48) and the french 
and INDIAN WAR (1755-63), finally settled the struggle 
for supremacy in North America in Britain’s favor. 
See Howard H. Beckham: The Colonial Wars. 

QUEZON, Manuel Luis {1878-1944) 

Philippine statesman and independence leader/ 
First Philippinepresident, 1985-44/ Headed gov¬ 
ernment-in-exile after Japanese invasion, 1942 

During the 1942 Japanese attack on the Philippine 
ISLANDS, Manuel Luis Quezon y Molina, the presi¬ 
dent of the Philippine Commonwealth, remained 
with the beleaguered forces of Gen, douolas 
MACARTHUR on Corregidor Island until a personal 
appeal from President franklin d, roosevelt 


persuaded him to be evacuated. It was the second time 
Quezon, who was born on the island of Luzon in 1878, 
had fought for Philippine independence. As a young 
law student he had joined the insurgent movement of 
Gen, Emilio Aguinaldo in 1898, first against Spain, 
then against the U.S,, and had risen to the rank of 
major. 

After Aguinaldo’s surrender in 1901, Quezotiswore 
allegiance to the territorial government and became 
a provincial governor in 1906. In 1909 he became the 
Resident Commissioner to the U.S, in Washington, 
D.C., and lobbied vigorously for Philippine indepen¬ 
dence. He was largely responsible for the passage of 
the JONES ACT of 1916, which increased Philippine 
autonomy. Quezon returned to the islands in 1916 and 
entered the Philippine senate. In 1935 he was elected 
the first president of the commonwealth, and after 
the Japanese invasion became the head of the Philip¬ 
pine government-in-exile in Washington. Long a 
semi-invalid from tuberculosis, Quezon died in a 
hospital at Saranac, N.Y,, in 1944 and was buried in 
the Arlington National Cemetery, His body was re¬ 
turned to his homeland in 1946, the same year the 
Philippines became an independent republic. 

QUIDOR,M((i^W~i^^i) 

Artist/Illustrated works of Washington Irving 

Genre painter John Quidor is best remembered for 
his nostalgic oil illustrations for such Washington 
IRVING tales as “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” He 
was born in Tappan Zee, N.Y., in 1801 and studied art 
with portraitist John Wesley Jarvis. Quidor’s fascina¬ 
tion with the history and folkways of New York's early 
Dutch settlers soon drew him to Irving’s work. His 
oils, inspired by Irving’s The Sketch Book, foreshad¬ 
owed the my.sticism of later romantic painters such as 
albert pinkham RYDER. Quidoi' was also adept at 
earthy caricature, as displayed in his illustrations for 
Tales of a Traveller, The artist’s satanic portrait of an 
old, dying miser in “Wolfert’s Will” (1856) is one of 
a body of caricatures that has been compared to the 
work of Hogarth and Daumier, Quidor died in 1881. 

QUIDS 

Anti-Jeffersonian faction of former Democratic- 

Republicans in the House, 1806-12/ Headed by 

John Randolph 

During his rise to power thomas jefferson had no 
more effective ally than his brilliant, if often shrill, 
fellow Virginian, Congressman john Randolph. 
But once Jefferson had reached the White House 
and began to wield presidential powers, Randolph fell 
away to become an implacable foe. He first broke 
openly with his chief in 1806, accusing Jefferson and 
his Secretary of State James MADisoNof tryinglo raise 
secret funds with which to bribe France into pressur¬ 
ing Spain to cede Florida, The same year, Randolph 
and a small but clamorous band of followers orga¬ 


nized a quasiofficial House faction that Randolph 
called the “Quids” (from the Latin tertium quid- 
“that third something”). Thereafter, until Randolph’s 
defeat for reelection in 1812, the Quids opposed vir¬ 
tually every Administration measure as a betrayal of 
Jeffersonian ideals, an encroachment on states’ rights 
or an attempt to govern by backstairs maneuver, 

QUIMBY, Phineas Parkhurst (1802-1866) 

Faith healer/ Pioneered mental healing/ Disci- 
. pies founded New Thought Movement and 

Christian Science 

Convinced by his experiences as a mesmerist of the 
healing powers of human faith, Phineas Quimby pro¬ 
mulgated the doctrines that were to give impetus both 
to the NEW THOUGHT MOVEMENT and CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE, Born at Lebanon, N.H,, in 1802, Quimby 
abandoned the clockmaker’s trade at 36 to become an 
itinerant mesmerist, specializing in diagnosing and 
prescribing for the sick while they were hypnotized. 
He later came to believe that his “patients” had been 
cured by their own faith rather than through any 
efforts of his own. Accordingly, he gave up mesmer¬ 
ism for what he called “mental healing” and in 1859 
began practicing at Portland, Me. He held that since 
only God was real, all diseases were of mental origin, 
the result of false belief in physical causation. Among 
his disciples were Julius A, Dresser, who organized 
the New Thought Movement, and mary baker eddy, 
a former patient who founded Christian Science. 
Quimby died at Belfast, Me., in 1866, 

QUINCY,«(7744-7775) 

Colonial lawyer/ Codefended British accused in 

Boston Massacre, 1770/ Pleaded American case 

in London, 1774 

Tall, rail-thin, cross-eyed and tubercular. Colonial at¬ 
torney Josiah Quincy overcame his many frailties to 
serve the rebel cause and his own conscience. Born at 
Boston in 1744 and educated at Harvard, he was a 
successful lawyer and celebrated anti-British pam¬ 
phleteer when the boston massacre took place in 
1770. Believing the beleaguered British troops inno¬ 
cent—and appalled when the frightened Crown 
counsel refused to take their case~he joined John 
ADAMS in their defense, disregarding the anger of 
many Colonists. Nonetheless, Quincy was chosen by 
the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS to plead the Colonial 
case in London in 1774, His eloquence was ignored, 
however, and he complained that “the people here in 
England have got an idea that all Americans are cow¬ 
ards and poltroons,” In 1775 he set out for Boston 
to warn of imminent war but died at sea just off Glou¬ 
cester. Had he arrived safely, his message would still 
have been too late, for the first shots of the American 
Revolutionary War had been fired a week before the 
ship, docked, Quincy’s son and namesake became a 
pillar of the FEDERALIST PARTY, 


qClNCY, Josiah (1772-1864) 

Federalist statesman/ House minority leader, 
1805-18/ Boston mayor, 1828-27/ Howard 
president, 1829-45 

No more dedicated federalist ever drew breath than 
Josiah Quincy, born at Braintree, Mass,, in 1772, the 
son of the elder josiah quincy, Boston attorney and 
anti-British pamphleteer. Educated at harvard, 
young Quincy was elected to the Massachusetts state 
legislature in 1804 (where he proved an early and ar¬ 
dent abolitionist) and later that year entered Con¬ 
gress, Reviled by his foes as “King Josiah the first” for 
his autocratic views, he supported the essex junto, 
served as minority leader (1805-13) and proved an 
implacable foe of Louisiana’s admission to the 
Union, the embargo act of 1807 and the war of 
I8i2. In 1813 he resigned his seat as a protest against 
the war and 10 years later became reform mayor of 
Boston (1823-27). From 1829 to 1845 he was president 
of Harvard, battling both conservative overseers and 
riotous students to strengthen the institution. His last 
19 years were spent in official retirement. He wrote 
pamphlets denouncing western expansion and the 
growing trend toward increased political democracy, 
as well as several books, including important histories 
of Boston and Harvard. Although his party had dis¬ 
solved four decades earlier, he proudly called himself 
a Federalist until his death, at age 92 in Boston, in 
1864, 

QUITMAN, John Anthony {1798-1858) 

Soldier, politician/ Advocate of slavery and its 
expansion/ Forced to resign as governor of Miss, 
for his role in attempted takeover of Cuba as 
new slave territory, 1851 

In the decades before the Civil War Northern-born 
John Quitman was one of the South’s most fiery 
champions of slavery and its expansion into the ter¬ 
ritories and the Caribbean. Born at Rhinebeck, N.Y, 
in 1798, he went South to practice law in 1821, settled 
at Natchez, Miss,, married a Southern woman, bought 
a plantation and never wavered thereafter in his sup¬ 
port for the most extreme Southern position. As a 
Democratic state legislator during the 1820s and 1830s 
he was an uncompromising advocate of the nulli¬ 
fication DOCTRINE. Quitman led an expedition to aid 
the TEXAS War for Independence from Mexico (1836) 
because he believed victory for American settlers 
there would mean a victory for slavery, During the 
MEXICAN WAR the Stumpy, bewhiskered planter- 
politician served as a brigadier general of volunteers 
and led the first U.S, troops into Mexico City. As gov¬ 
ernor of Mississippi (1850-51) he urged “prompt and 
peaceable secession” after enactment of the compro¬ 
mise OF 1850 . But he was forced to resign as governor 
when indicted by a Federal grand jury for having vio¬ 
lated the neutrality laws in backing a filibuster ex¬ 
pedition against Cuba, From 1855 until his death near 
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Natchez in 1858 he served slavery’s cause as a con¬ 
gressman from Mississippi, 

QUITRlENTS 

Anmal rents paid to Colonial proprietor or Brit- 
' ish Crown in return for land use/ Resented by 
Colonists and abolished by 1786 

A legacy of feudalism, quitrents were at first collected 
in all Colonies, By paying an annual rent (usually 
from two to four shillings per 100 acres), the payee 
was “quit” of all other annual levies to Crown or pro¬ 
prietor. After the Massachusetts body of liberties 
forbade quitrents in 1641, the system gradually died 


out in New England but, despite growing protests (in¬ 
cluding sporadic rent wars), it survived in the Mid¬ 
dle and Southern Colonies. The system rarely worked 
well, even in the proprietary colonies where it was 
most firmly administered, “Why should we pay rents 
on lands where there is so much land?” asked one 
early Virginian, and most Colonists agreed with him. 
Local officials often winked at nonpayment, legisla¬ 
tures balked at enacting penalties and collection rolls 
were rarely complete. With other relics of the feudal 
past, including primogeniture and entail of estates, 
quitrents were abolished after the Revolutionary War; 
the last state to outlaw them was New York in 1786. 
See Beverly W. Bond: Quitrents in America. 



mijsidor Isaac (1898- ) 

Physicist/ Helped define properties of atomic 
nucleus/ Awarded Nobel Prize in physics, 1944 

Much of modern man’s knowledge of the atomic nu¬ 
cleus stems from the work of nuclear physicist I, I, 
Rabi, whose research in the “molecular beam” 
method of analysis enabled scientists to deduce the 
nucleus’ shape and its mechanical and magnetic 
properties. For his contribution to man’s understand¬ 
ing of the atom, Rabi was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1944, 

Bom in Austria in 1898 and raised in New York 
City, Rabi studied at Cornell and Columbia universi¬ 
ties and in Europe, then joined the Columbia physics 
faculty in 1929, teaching there until his retirement in 
1967. During world war ii he served as an adviser 

to the MANHATTAN PROJECT, wMch built the first 
atomic bomb, and helped develop radar systems. In 
the postwar era he served on the atomic energy 
COMMISSION, represented the U.S, at UNESCO and 
helped organize the first international conference on 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy at Geneva in 1955, 

RACE RIOTS 

First nativist riots against abolitionists and 
blacks occurred in dSSOs/ Negroes prime targets 
in New York City Draft Riots, 1861 and in 
Southern cities during Reconstruction/ Chinese 
victims of San Francisco mobs,J870/ Northern 
Negro migration sparked 28 Northern big-city . 
riots, 1910-1920/ Riots exploded in 67 cities, 
1964-68 

In July, 1964, five nights of rioting and looting broke 
out in New York City’s predominantly black Harlem 
and Bedford-Stuyvesant districts. Several persons 
were killed, many were injured and tenements and 
white-owned stores were lire bombed. Frightening as 
these events were to white Americans, they were but 
a prelude to the grim succession of “long hot sum¬ 
mers” that descended on some 67 U.S. cities over the 
next five years, taking 87 lives, injuring 1897 persons 
and resulting in hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of properly damage. The worst of the 1960s riots oc¬ 
curred in Los Angeles’ Watts district (1965), Chicago 
(1966), Cleveland (1966), Detroit (1967), Newark 
(1967) and Washington, D.C. (1968). These violent 


black uprisings were unprecedented in scope and in¬ 
tensity, but, historically, they reflected a pattern of 
urban racial and ethnic strife almost as old as the na¬ 
tion itself. 

The 1830s and 40s saw the first major anti-Negro 
riots, part of a wider reaction against the Northern 
abolitionist MOVEMENT. White mobs attacked 
abolitionists and Negroes in numerous Northern 
cities, including New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Cincinnati. The principal victims of the 1863 New 
York DRAFT RIOTS were Negroes, 

Economics has long played a major role in foment¬ 
ing racial and ethnic violence. White resentment at 
the willingness of Chinese immigrants to work for low 
wages burst into violence in San Francisco as early as 
1870. Similar anger among native whites at the late- 
19th-century influx of “cheap foreign labor” spurred 
riots against Italian and eastern European immi¬ 
grants—most notably in New Orleans in 1891. A new 
kind of migration began in the second decade of the 
20th century as masses of rural Southern blacks 
moved North in search of industrial jobs, which 
brought them into direct competition with white wage 
earners. Between 1910 and 1920, race riots erupted in 
23 cities, most violently at East St, Louis, III, where 
47 persons were killed, Competition for defense jobs 
during WORLD war ii produced the same result: The 
summer of 1943 saw particularly bloody riots in New 
York’s Harlem and in Detroit, 

In most basic respects the upheavals of the 196()s 
followed a familiar pattern. Although Negro grief and 
anger over the murder of martin luther king, jr„ 
triggered the 1968 disturbances, most of the riots of 
the 1964-67 period were sparked by relatively trivial 
street incidents—a fistfight, an arrest, a localized dem¬ 
onstration. But the disturbances were fed by 200- 
year-old economic, social and racial grievances. A 
special study group, the Kerner Commission, was ap¬ 
pointed by President lyndon b, Johnson to investi¬ 
gate the disturbances of the 1960s. It concluded that, 
dds'pite the earnest efforts of statesmen and sociolo¬ 
gists and the achievements of the civil rights struggle, 
“bur nation is moving toward two societies, one black, 
one white—separate and unequal,” Only through 
massive governmental action to provide) obs, improve 
housing and education and break up segregated resi¬ 
dential patterns, the Kerner Commission argued, 
cotild such upheavals be avoided in the future, 
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RADICAL REPUBLICANS 

Republican congressmen and senators who 
sought stringent measures againstpost-Civil War 
South/ Pressed Lincoln for early emancipation 
and plotted to replace him in 1864/ Joined with 
moderate Republicans to strengthen Republican 
control of Congress, 1866; launch Reconstruc¬ 
tion, 1867; impeach President Andrew Johnson, 

1868 

To Republican President abraham Lincoln the civil 
WAR was primarily a struggle to “save the Union,” in 
which the eventual fate of slavery was an important 
but secondary issue. To the radical wing of his party 
in Congress, however, the war represented the culmi¬ 
nation of half a century of antislavery struggle by the 
ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT. During the conflict, the 
Radical Republicans sought early and unconditional 
emancipation of slaves and punitive treatment for the 
rebels; afterward they sought to impose strict Federal 
control over the former Confederate states through 

RECONSTRUCTION. , ' . ,1. 

Clashes between the Radical Republicans and the 
President became increasingly bitter during the war. 
The Radicals organized the congressional committee 
ON THE conduct OF THE WAR, which continually 
badgered Lincoln and his generals for a more vigor¬ 
ous prosecution of the war. When, in 1864, Lincoln 
pocket-vetoed the Wade-Davis Bill, which imposed 
penalties on former Confederate officials, the 
Radical Republicans intrigued with Secretary of the 
Treasury SALMON p. chase to deny Lincoln renomina¬ 
tion. But moderate Republicans, convinced that only 
Lincoln could hold the war-weary Union together, 
overrode the Radicals to renominate the President. 
Lincolu’S: death in April, 1865, encouraged Radicals 
believed that his successor, , Andrew Johnson, 
would^offer no objections to their plans for the de- 
fp£|,ted South. But Johnson startled and incensed the 
Radicals hy implementing Lincoln’s mild plan for the 
readmission of the Confederate states ;to the Union. 
When he was challenged by the Radicals, Johnson 
unwisely made a bellicose speech, asserting his presi¬ 
dential powers, that angered even moderate Republi- 
■cans. They thenjoined with the Radicals in, 1866 to 
assure Republican control of Congress. From a vari- 
etyof motives—ranging from anger at those who had 
tried to destroy the Union, to a desire to protect the 
civil rights of freedmen and weaken the ,Peroocratic 
Party—the Republicans shunted aside Johnson’s pro¬ 
gram, by passing the Reconstruction Acts (1867-68). 
Then ffiey passed the tenure of office act, which 
denied the President-the power to dismiss Cabinet 
officers. When Johnson fought back, the Republicans 
brought about his impeachment in 1868 (failing by 
only one vote to conyict him in the Senate). 

Johnson’s successor, President ulysses s, grant, 
was an ally of the Radical Republicans during his first 
term, but during his second term shrank from thejr 
extreme views as moderate Republicans began to urge 


a hands-olT policy toward the South. The Radicals’ 
influence in Congress ended with the election of Re¬ 
publican RUTHERFORD B, HAYES. (See COMPROMISE OF 
1877 .) Among the most influential of the Radicals 
were senators Charles summer, zachariah chan¬ 
dler, OLIVER P. MORTON, BENJAMIN F. WADE and rep¬ 
resentatives THADDEUS STEVENS, HENRY W. DAVIS, 
GEORGE W. JULIAN and BENJAMIN BUTLER. 

See Kenneth M. Stampp: The Era of Reconstruction, 
1865-77. 

RADIO 

First U.S. broadcasting station, KDKA, est, at 
Pittsburgh, 1920/Americans owned more than a 
million home radios by 1924/ First network 
[NBC) formed, 1926/ CBS esL, 1927/ W. 
broadcasting stations and 6.5 million home 
radios by 1927/ Federal Radio Commission est. 
to regulate stations, 1927/ Federal Communica¬ 
tions Commission replaced radio commism, 
1954/ Mutual Broadcasting System esL, 1914j 
Major industry and source of news, enlenain- 
mentfrom 1920s onward/ Impact reduced by tel¬ 
evision after W.W. II 

The American radio industry, which began to exercise 
its profound influence on national life in the 1920s, 
had its roots in 19th-century Europe, In 1895 decades 
of research into radio waves were rewarded when the 
Italian physicist Guglielmo Marconi transmitted .sig¬ 
nals more than a mile with a wireless telegraph. Five 
years later an American physicist, R, A. Fe.ssenden, 
made tlie first radio-voice transmission, and in 1907 
another American, lee de forest, patented a three- 
element vacuum tube that could detect and amplify 
radio signals. Radio technology advanced steadily 
thereafter, and by 1915 david sarnoff, a young em¬ 
ployee of the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, 
had glimpsed the enormous potential of radio as a 
medium of mass communication. Sarnoff proposed to 
his employers a “Radio Music Box,” a simple receiver 
that could tune in news and entertainment broadcasts 
from a cefitral transmitter, Five years later, Sarnolf 
became^ commercial manager of the newly formed 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA) and soon 
began manufacturing the first line of home receivers. 
By 1924 more than a million had been sold-ai an 
average price of $75, 

The-first radio broadcast in the U.S., from station 
KDKA in Pittsburgh, Pa., carried the Harding-Cox 
election returns on Nov, 2,1920,,OnAtig.28,1922. the 
fust commercial broadcast was made by slauoii 
WEAF in New York City, and in October, 192J, 
WEAF and WJARin Providence, R.I„ were linked by 
cable to produce the fust program broadcast by more 
than one sta.tion. This kind of widely imitated “chain” 
broadcast rnade it possible for important events and 
“big name” entertainment to reach outlying areas at 
a reasonable cost per station, In 1926 RCA formed the 
National Broadcasting Company (NBC); its iaau- 
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gural broadcast on Nov, 15,1926, was carried by 24 
stations from New England to Kansas City, On New 
Year’s Day, 1927, NBC’s coverage of the Rose Bowl 
football game marked the first coast-to-coast network 
transmission. 

By this time David Sarnofirs vision was fast becom¬ 
ing a reality. Between 1922 and 1927 the number of 
broadcasting stations jumped from 30 to 732, and the 
number of “radio music boxes” in use rose from 
60,000 to 6,5 million, with sales accelerating every 
month. In response to public demand for more di¬ 
verse programming, NBC formed a second chain 
early in 1927; the two networks became known as the 
“Red” and-“kue” networks, a reference to the colors 
used by engineers to map the separate hookups, Later 
that year the rival Columbia Broadcasting System 
(CBS) went into operation, and in 1934 a fourth na¬ 
tional chain, the Mutual Broadcasting System, was 
established. 

With the proliferation of new stations during the 
1920s, the need for Government regulation soon be¬ 
came obvious. Since 1912 the Commerce Department 
had been in charge of issuing licenses for radio trans¬ 
mitters, but it had no legal authority to refuse licenses 
or control the frequency used by any broadcaster. As 
a result the airwaves were threatened with chaos, and 
in 1927 Congress created the Federal Radio Commis¬ 
sion to regulate the mushrooming industry. Taking as 
its standard the “public interest, convenience or ne¬ 
cessity,” the Radio Commission considered license 
applications and renewals, assigned frequencies, and 
determined the amount of power each station could 
use. The underlying principle of the Radio Act was 
simply that the airwaves belong to the public. A 
broadcasting license did not confer ownership of a 
frequency, only permission to use it for a limited pe- 
riod—originally six months, later extended to two 
years and then to three years. In 1934 Congress re¬ 
placed the Radio Commission with the federal 
COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION (FCC), Serving essen¬ 
tially the same purpose as its predecessor, the FCC 
was particularly concerned with monopolistic trends 
in the radio industry. (After an FCC court challenge 
in 1943, NBC sold its Blue network, which was re¬ 
established as the American Broadcasting Company.) 

■ It was during the 1930sthatAmericanradioentered 
its so-called golden age, Led by the, phenomenally 
successful “Amos ’n’ Andy” program, radio made na¬ 
tional celebrities out of such performers as bing 
CROSBY, George Burns and Grade Allen, Jack Benny 
and Eddie Cantor—to name only a few, Radio helped 
create the “big band” era, supplying a huge audience 
for the music of benny Goodman, duke ellington. 
Tommy Dorsey, Glenn Miller and other bandleaders. 
Classical music also thrived, as the nation’s leading 
orchestras and opera companies performed regularly 
for millions of listeners. President franklin d, Roo¬ 
sevelt reached millions with his reassuring “fireside 
chats” during the Great Depression, and a record 90 
million listeners heard him address the nation on Dec. 


8,1941, the day after the Japanese attack, on Pearl 
Harbor, Throughout world war ii Americans 
turned to radio for up-to-the-minute news and com¬ 
mentary, reported by the familiar voices of such cor¬ 
respondents as EDWARD R, MURROw, Lowell Tliomas, 
H. V. Kaltenborn and Walter winchell. The impact 
of radio on American society in the 1930s and 1940s 
can scarcely be measured. The very fact of instanta¬ 
neous, coast-to-coast communication did much to 
lower sectional barriers, uniting the country’s popula¬ 
tion in a way never before possible. 

The advent of television after World War II cut 
deeply into radio programming, and by the mid-1950s 
its drama and comedy mainstays had virtually disap¬ 
peared. But the market for music, sports and talk 
shows grew steadily, and the radio industry continued 
to expand, In the early 1970s Americans o wned more 
than 350 million radios—including some 92 million in 
automobiles—and could choose among more than 
7100 AM and FM stations. 

UmSSON, Pierre Esprit {c. 1616-c. 1710) 

French exp lorer, fur trader/ Helped open Hudson 

Bay and wilderness west of Great Lakes/Activi¬ 
ties led to founding of Hudson’s Bay Co., 1670 

Born in France about 1636, Pierre Esprit Radisson set 
out at an early age to pursue what he called “my des¬ 
tiny to discover many wild nations.” Landing in Can¬ 
ada in 1651, Radisson was captured the next year by 
a band of Iroquois and lived with them for a time in 
the Mohawk Valley, Between 1654 and 1661 he and 
his brother-in-law, M 6 dart Chouart, Sieur des 
Groseilliers, made fur-trading expeditions west of the 
Great Lakes and north of Lake Superior. When they 
failed to reach asatisfactory commercial arrangement 
with.NEW FRANCE and were penalized for illegal trad¬ 
ing, the two men offered their services to the English, 
They made an expedition to the Hudson Strait under 
English auspices, then helped persuade London offi¬ 
cials to establish the Hudson’s bay company (1670). 
Radisson made several subsequent voyages for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He is believed to have died 
in England about 1710, leaving behind a series of 
vivid, but often inaccurate reports of his travels. 

See W. J, Eccles: France in America, 

RAFINESQUE, Constantine Samuel {1783-1840) 

Naturalist and educator/ His theories on evolu¬ 
tion of plant species anticipated Darwin’s 

Pioneer naturalist Constantine Rafinesque, born in 
Turkey of French-German parents in 1783, journeyed 
to Philadelphia at age 19 and spent three years study¬ 
ing America’s plant and animal life. After 10 years in 
Sicily (where he served as secretary to the U.S. consul 
and exported medicinal plants), Rafinesque returned 
to the U.S. in 1815 and taught botany, natural history 
and modern languages at ,Transylvania University in 
Kentucky (1818-26), After 1826 Rafinesque, made 
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Philadelphia the base from which he traveled, col¬ 
lected specimens, lectured and wrote numerous arti¬ 
cles and pamphlets. His personal eccentricities and 
sometimes imprecise research drew scientific criti¬ 
cism, but several of his hypotheses regarding the evo¬ 
lution and classification of new species proved to have 

been ahead of their time, anticipating Darwin’s theory 

of evolution. Rafinesque died in 1840. 

RAGTIME 

Widely populannusical style at turn of century/ 

Featured syncopated rhythms played against 

steady beat/ Laidfoundation of jazz 

"A wave of vulgar.. .and suggestive music has inun¬ 
dated the land ,.complained a classical music 
critic at the onset of the ragtime craze in 1899, Disap¬ 
proving judgments such as this were generally ignored 
by the young,' however, and ragtime music— 
originally the product of Negro dance hall and bor¬ 
dello pianists—soon swept the nation and much of 
Europe. Ragtime’s rhythmic complexity anticipated 
experiments carried out in 20th-century classical 
music by composers such as Claude Debussy and 
IGOR STRAVINSKY, and laid a foundation for jazz. 

Ragtime’s harmonies and melodies were entirely 
conventional, but its rhythms were new and exciting. 
A pianist playing or improvising a “rag” would main¬ 
tain a steady beat with his left hand while offsetting 
it with a tricky, syncopated beat played with the right 
—creating the jaunty effect of different meters being 
played simultaneously. The music was originally in¬ 
spired by the “ragged time” Cake Walk, a high- 
stepping dance popularized in post-Civil War min¬ 
strel SHOWS. 

The foremost ragtime composer-pianist was scott 
JOPLIN, who penned “Maple Leaf Rag” and scores of 
other popular songs while seeking to merge ragtime 
with classical music. By 1911, when Tin Pan Alley 
composer irving Berlin penned “Alexander’s Rag¬ 
time Band,” pure ragtime as it had been composed 
and played by the blacks who originated it was on its 
way out, Negro musicians such as Ferdinand “jelly 
roll” MORTON had already moved on to more so¬ 
phisticated styles. 

RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Coordinated most U.S- rail service during and 

just after WWJJ917-20 

In order to avoid any snags in railroad supply such as 
those the nation experienced at the time of the span- 
iSH-AMERiCAN WAR, President woodrow wilson 
created the United States Railroad Administration in 
December, 1917, and gave it direct control of the na¬ 
tion’s railways for the duration of world war i. The 
Railroad Administration “leased” most rail facilities, 
streamlined military supply and supervised a system 
worth $18 billion, encompassing key waterways and 
ports and some 366,000 miles of track. Railroad per¬ 


sonnel worked under local Federal supervisors, who 
reported through their regional offices to the Director 
General in Washington, william g. mcadoo (later, 
Walker D. Hines). Though only a temporary agency, 
the Railroad Administration made several industry 
innovations that became permanent, Terminals and 
repair facilities were pooled, locomotives and freight 
cars were standardized and coal distribution was reg¬ 
ulated to prevent waste, In addition wages were in¬ 
creased and the eight-hour day, established by the 
ADAMSON ACT of 1916, was enforced for about two 
million railroad employees. Despite strenuous efforts 
by organized labor to win enactment of the plumb 
PLAN (which would have permanently nationalized 
the railroads), the industry reverted to private control 
in March, 1920, under guidelines set up by the inter¬ 
state COMMERCE COMMISSION iu accordance With the 
Transportation Act of 1920. 

RAILROAD LABOR ACTS 

Earliest bill enacted, 1888/ Present Railway 
Labor Act passed in 1926, amended in 1924, gives 
Government power to mediate railroad labor dis¬ 
putes/ Pensions, unemployment benefits legis¬ 
lated, 1927,1928 

In 1888 Congress attempted to restore order to the 
nation’s strike-prone railroads by passing the Arbi¬ 
tration Act. This law set up a neutral panel to arbitrate 
disputes when, both labor and raahageraenl con¬ 
sented—though its recommendations were not bind¬ 
ing. Drawn up in response to the growth of railroad 
labor unions in the previous two decades, it was re¬ 
placed within 10 years by the stronger Erdman Act 
(1898), which authorized direct Government arbitra¬ 
tion when voluntary talks failed, and provided for 
Government enforcement of settlements. 

Similar procedures were embodied in the New- 
lands Act (1913), which established the independent 
U.S. Board of Mediation and Gonciliation. The 
ADAMSON act of 1916 established the eight-hour 
working day for railroad employees, Following Oov- 
ernment operation of the railroads by the U,S. rail¬ 
road administration during world war i, the 
Transportation Act of 1920 returned the railroads to 
private control and established the U.S, railroad 
labor board. Composed of nine members repre¬ 
senting management, labor and the public, the board 
mediated disputes over wages, work rules and condi¬ 
tions. But it had no power to enforce its recommenda¬ 
tions. A thorough revision of this law,, produced 
jointly by management and labor representatives, was 
passed by Congress as the Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
and remains in force today. The 1926 act set up a me¬ 
diation board that could step into disputes on its own 
initiative, and in the event of an impasse, notify the 
President of the United States, The President, in turn, 
was authorized to name an emergency investigatoiy 
panel to report back to him within 30 days, and lo de¬ 
clare a no-strike 30-day “cooling-off” period during 


which the Government would attempt to bring the 
two sides together. 

In 1934, the 1926 law was amended to protect the 
rights of railroad workers to organize and bargain 
collectively, and a three-member National Mediation 
Board was created to oversee negotiations of new 
contracts and settle disputes involving airline as well 
as railroad workers. In addition the amended act set 
up the National Railroad Adjustment Board to hear 
cases dealing with existing contracts. A year later 
Congress passed the Railroad Retirement Act (revised 
in 1937), mandating a pension system to be funded 
equally by the companies and their employees. In 
1938 the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
authorized benefits for employees put out of work by 
illness, accidents, company mergers, or other causes, 

RAILROAD LABOR BOARD 

Est., 1920/ Could recommend wage rales and 
working conditions for rail workers/ Failed to 
halt strikes in 1922/ Abolished, 1926 

Federal control of the railroads during world war 
I (see RAILROAD administration) proved a boon to 
the lines’ workers. Under Federal administration, 
wages jumped more than 20 percent and a system of 
national adjustment boards for hearing workers’ 
grievances was established. Accordingly, at the war’s 
end, the railway brotherhoods opposed returning 
management of the lines to their private owners and 
strongly endorsed the plumb plan for railroad na¬ 
tionalization. When Congress discounted organized 
labor’s objections and restored private ownership in 
1920, it also sought to calm the workers’ fears by es¬ 
tablishing a Federal Railroad Labor Board, Em¬ 
powered to mediate labor-management disputes and 
recommend wage rates and changes in working con¬ 
ditions, the board lacked the authority to impose its 
will and was unable to halt the first nationwide rail 
strike in 1922, The Railroad Labor Board was dis¬ 
solved under the Railroad Labor Act of 1926, which 
set up a Board of Mediation with greater powers, 

RAILROADS 

First steam engine run on U.S, track at Carbon- 
dale, Pa„ 1829/Peter Cooper demonstrated first 
practical American-built .steam locomotive, the 
Tom Thumb, 1820/, First regularly scheduled 
American passenger service inaugurated in , 
South Carolina, Dec., 1820/ New York Central 
founded, 1854/ 9000 miles of track completed, 
1850; 20,000 miles, 1860/ Civil War, 1861-65, 
proved military value of railroads/ Transcontin¬ 
ental line completed, 1869/ Era of great rail ex¬ 
pansion brought nation 254,000 miles of track by 
1916/ Competitionfrom trucks, buses, planes led : 
to decline of U. S, railroads after 1920s 

Despite the rapid early-19th-century growth of ca¬ 
nals and roads and the westward push of settlement 


that had brought five new states west of the Appa¬ 
lachian Mountains into the Union by 1830, most of 
the nation’s population remained clustered on the 
Eastern seaboard, There the distances between farms 
and population centers and between growing indus¬ 
tries and their markets were short and serviced by a 
transportation network (coastwise shipping, canals 
and turnpikes) adequate to the economy’s needs. 

But in the first decade of the 19th century it was al¬ 
ready apparent to many that the nation’s continued 
westward expansion would necessitate a means of effi¬ 
cient overland transportation. A few visionaries, such 
as tinkerer Oliver evans, proposed “carriages pro¬ 
pelled by steam” as early as 1804. Indeed, some inno¬ 
vators experimented with rail transportation, in which 
carriages laden with goods or passengers were pulled 
along tracks by horses or dogs, A sail-equipped train 
was even built in the early years of the 19th century. 
But it was not until 1829 that a steam engine ran on 
an American track, a British-made locomotive that 
made the journey from Honesdale to Carbondale, 
Pa,, at “10 miles an hour amid deafening cheers.” 

The next year an American-built engine, the Best 
Friend of Charleston, made its initial run on tracks 
owned by the South Carolina Canal and Railroad Co. 
On Dec. 25,1830, the line inaugurated America’s first 
scheduled passenger service, hauling six carriages and 
50 passengers for 6 miles at speeds of up to 21 miles 
per hour. A few months earlier inventor peter 
COOPER had demonstrated the tom thumb, his tiny 
“tea kettle on a truck,” on Baltimore & Ohio tracks, 
proving that it could handle sharp curves better than 
bigger British engines. Although the Tom Thumb 
broke down during a celebrated race with a horse- 
drawn carriage on the B & 0 tracks, the locomotive 
was sufficiently impressive to convince the railroad’s 
owners that the future lay with steam. 

During the 1830s railroads caught on fast and were 
eagerly financed by cities, states and private investors, 
despite the opposition , of canal and turnpike pro¬ 
moters and the laments of some fearful citizens, one 
of whom believed the steam engine to be a “device of 
Satan to lead immortal souls to Hell.” By 1835 more 
than 200 lines were being planned or constructed and 
over 1000 miles of track were already in use. Among 
the earliest lines were the B10, the New York & 
Erie, the Pennsylvania and the Mohawk and Hudson, 
At first most railroads were used as feeder lines for 
canals and natural waterways, but soon they began to 
develop independent identities as major carriers ,of 
goods and travelers, A bench mark in this process of 
expansion came in 1854 when erastus corning 
founded the first railroad system by merging several 
small companies into the New York Central, Then as 
now the lines reaped their primary profits from movr 
ing freight (which they were .soon able to do with url- 
matched efficiency, speed arid economy), but it was 
their potential for rapid passenger travel that caught 
the national imagination, 

Although the hazards of early rail travel were real 
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DEVELOPMENT OF U.S. RAILROADS: 1826-1883 

Beginning with the Mohawk and Hudson Rail Road in 1826 rail 
lines were pushed steadily westward. The first transcontinental link 
was forged in 1869 at Promontory Point, Utah, and by 1883 four 
contoiai rail routes connected the east and west coasts of the United States. 
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and formidable, this could not deter thousands of cit¬ 
izens from experiencing the thrill of moving at a speed 
of 30 miles an hour. Some of the dangers and discom¬ 
forts were outlined in the sarcastic comments of a 
wealthy Philadelphia merchant of the 1830s: “If one 
could stop when one wanted,” he wrote, “and if one 
were not locked up in a box with 50 or 60 tobacco 
chewers, and the engine and fire did not burn holes in 
one’s clothes... and the smell of oil... did not poi¬ 
son one... and if [one] were not in danger of being 
blown sky-high or knocked off the rails—it would be 
the perfection of travelling.” Not until the post-Civil 
War period, with the general introduction of george 
westinghouse’s air brake and george Pullman’s 
sleeping car, was there significant improvement in 
railroad safety and comfort, 

By, 1850 the U.S, could boast 9000 miles of working 
track, and the Eastern rail web was already extending 
its threads of iron into the Middle West. During the 


next decade rail building grew even faster; by 1860 
there were some 30,000 miles of track in the nation. 
The Federal Government, spurred on by such promi¬ 
nent and powerful senators as thomas hart benton 
and STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS, wlio was a majy land spec¬ 
ulator, began awarding land to companies {see land 
GRANTS TO RAILROADS) willing to build lines into the 
Western hinterlands. By 1860 tracks stretched from 
the East westward to Buffalo, St, Louis and Milwau¬ 
kee, and southward to Memphis and New Orleans. 
Chicago had become the hub of a dozen lines radiat¬ 
ing in every direction. Eager promoters, inspired by 
the vision of engineer Theodore d. judah, next 
sought to extend their tracks all the way to the Pacific, 
but sectional arguments over which of several routes 
to follow kept the Government from proceeding with 
any of them. While Northerners favored a centra! 
route, the South hoped to increase its power apdper¬ 
haps facilitate the spread of slavery into new Icrri- 
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toiies by running the line through the arid Southwest. 
The GADSDEN purchase of 1853, in which a strip of 
Southwestern territory was bought from Mexico, was 
accomplished to make a Southern transcontinental 
line possible. 

Secession and civil war da,shed the dreams of 
Southern rail promoters, The North, with 20,000 miles 
of track to the South’s 10,000 in 1861, found this factor 
alone offered it a great strategic advantage over the 
Confederacy, Union railroads enabled the North to 
move its soldiers and supplies rapidly to the front, and 
throughout the conflict rail junctions became fiercely 
contested strategic objectives on both sides. While 
Northern railroads waxed prosperous on wartime 
shipping. Southern lines were virtually ruined by 
war’s end—their depots razed, tracks ripped up and 
rolling stock commandeered or destroyed. 

During the war President abraham Lincoln, free 
of Southern congre.ssmen’s demands for a Southern 
transcontinental route, signed the pacific railroad 
ACT (1862), The measure authorized a massive Gov¬ 
ernment loan for a new line linking Omaha, Neb., and 
Sacramento, Cal, The Central Pacific was to start 
eastward from the Pacific and meet the union 
PACIFIC, building westward. The construction of the 
1775-inile transcontinental link began in January, 
1863, and its completion required more than six years 
of backbreaking toil. The Central Pacific, with its 
work crews made up mostly of Chinese immigrants, 
had to overcome ruggedly hostile terrain and savage 
winter weather that piled 50-foot snowdrifts atop 
mountain roadbeds. Union Pacific crews, supervised 
by engineer Grenville dodge and financed through 
the corrupt credit mobilier, found the terrain less 
forbidding but were often forced to throw down tools 
and grab rifles to fend off attacks from Indians, As the 
two lines inched toward a meeting, they brought with 
them a rough sort of civilization, Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson described the “roaring impromptu cities, full 
of gold and lust and death” which came to life in the 
wake of the rail crews. Most of these communities 
died quickly, but a few, such as Laramie and Chey¬ 
enne, Wyo„ survived and prospered, On May 10, 
1869, the two lines finally met at Promontory Point, 
Utah, where the tapping of a ceremonial golden spike 
to make the connection was the signal for nationwide 
celebrations, 

The next half century was an . era of unprece¬ 
dented railroad empire-building, Such shrewd and 
iron-willed tycoons as jay gould, Cornelius Van¬ 
derbilt, COLLLS P, HUNTINGTON, LELAND STANFORD, 
EDWARD H. KARRIMAN and JAMES J, HILL battled 
weather, topography and one another to construct and 
acquire rail networks that formed the basis of giant 
corporate fortunes. During thi,s period total rail mile¬ 
age increased sevenfold and gross operating revenues 
twelvefold. Four new transcontinental lines—the 
Northern Pacific, Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Great Northern—spanned the nation, All of these ex¬ 
cept Hill’s Great Northern were built with massive 


financial support from the Federal and various state 
governments. 

As the rails crossed the Great Plains and the West¬ 
ern mountains, they opened up these regions to white 
settlement. Often it was the rail companies themselves 
that sent representatives abroad to lure immigrants to 
the American West with promises of cheap transpor¬ 
tation, cheap farmland and cheap freight rates for 
shipping produce to market, Not all the promises 
were kept—shipping rates in particular quickly be¬ 
came subject to the railroaders’ overriding concern for 
profits, Nonetheless, hundreds of thousands of immi¬ 
grants from both Europe and the East swarmed west¬ 
ward in the wake of the railroads, establishing farms, 
factories, mines and towns on the once barren plains. 
By the outbreak of world war i there was almost no 
area of the U.S, beyond the sound of a locomotive 
whistle, and such men as train robber jesse james and 
engineer casey jones had become part of American 
legend. 

Regulating the Railroads 

But the frenzied growth carried the seeds of future 
trouble, In the race for profits some unscrupulous di¬ 
rectors watered stock, looted their own companies 
and bribed legislators. Competing lines fought fierce 
rate wars, often charging farmers and small shippers 
exorbitant rates to make up for the concessions they 
granted large shippers. Management proved belliger¬ 
ently intransigent to organized labor’s demands, 
the results being bloody railroad strikes culminating 
in the pullman strike of 1894. Growing public re¬ 
sentment of the power and arrogance of railroad 
owners made regulation of their activities a central 
theme of reform political movements for more than 
50 years. During the 1870s the national grange won 
passage of state regulatory laws and later helped cre¬ 
ate support for the Federal interstate commerce 
COMMISSION (ICC) in 1887, During the 1890s the pop¬ 
ulist PARTY campaigned for a stronger ICC, and the 
HEPBURN ACT of 1906, empowering the ICC to set rail 
rates and control railroad business practices, was a 
legislative milestone of the progressive era. 

The high point of U,S. railroading history came in 
1916, when trains carried 77 percent of the nation’s 
freight and 98 percent of its intercity passengers over 
some 254,000 miles of track. But that same year Con¬ 
gress provided the first grants-in-aid for highway con¬ 
struction, in response to the needs of the burgeoning 
AUTOMOBILE iNDUSTRY-wliicli, together With buses, 
aviation and the development of oil pipelines, slowly 
but steadily usurped the role of the railroads. During 
WORLD war i, when the Government judged private 
management incapable of properly administering 
heavy wartime traffic, the railroads were briefly 
placed under Federal control. (See railroad 
administration,) Returned to private management 
in 1920, the railroads took part in the prosperity of the 
1920s, but then shared with the rest of the nation the 
hard times of the 1930s, 
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For the nation’s rail companies, hard pressed by 
competition from trucks, cars, airplanes and pipe¬ 
lines, WORLD WAR II offered only a brief respite from 
disaster, Postwar efforts at streamlining freight service 
and cutting back increasingly unprofitable passenger 
service did little to ameliorate the situation. By the 
early 1970s the rails were carrying less than 40 percent 
of America’s freight and fewer than one percent of her 
intercity passengers. Track in use had fallen to 205,000 
miles. In an effort to maintain essential passenger 
service, the Federal Government, in 1971, created the 
National Railroad Passenger Corporation to run the 
small, 150-train Amtrak fleet of intercity trains. In the 
face of the petroleum shortages of the mid-1970s, 
however, economists and government officials began 
urging the broader use of the railroads to move both 
freight and passengers. 

See John Stover: The Life and Decline of the Ameri¬ 
can Railroad. 

RAILROADS, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 

Formed, 1934, to coordinate policy and research 

for railroad industry 

The Great Depression of the 1930s (see depressions, 
major) hit U.S, railroads especially hard. With more 
than 170 separate railroad companies in operation, 
there was widespread duplication of costly services 
and facilities, as well as a maze of old Government 
regulations that made reforms nearly impossible. 
With these problems in view, industry leaders agreed 
in 1934 to establish the Association of American Rail¬ 
roads by merging two existing bodies, the Association 
of Railway Executives and the American Railway As¬ 
sociation. The new association sought to provide more 
effective leadership in setting industry policy and 
streamlining day-to-day operations. In the next sev¬ 
eral years, aided by congressional revision of Federal 
regulations, the association accelerated reforms, 
merging repair and terminal facilities, pooling freight 
cars and eliminating other wasteful practices. The as¬ 
sociation now includes Canadian and Mexican rail¬ 
roads and continues to serve as the industry’s major 
agency for research and public relations. 

RAILROAD SURVEYS, EARLY GOVERNMENT 

Army engineers charted five alternate railroad 

routes to Pacific, 1853-54 

The lands won by the U.S. in the Mexican war made 
the construction of a transcontinental railroad inev¬ 
itable, and the selection of a route became a matter of 
intense partisan debate. In 1853 Congress appropri¬ 
ated $150,000 for railroad surveys and Secretary of 
War JEFFERSON DAVIS dispatched army engineering 
teams to chart five prospective transcontinental 
routes, the northernmost linking Minnesota to the 
territory of Washington, and the southernmost run¬ 
ning from New Orleans to San Diego. The actual 
choice of a route was finally dictated by political and 


sectional considerations. The field eventually nar¬ 
rowed to two choices: the Southern route, advocated 
by the slave states and by Davis (who helped arrange 
the GADSDEN PURCHASE of 1853 to provide the best 
path for a Southern route), and the Central route, be¬ 
tween St. Louis and San Francisco, urged by Illinois 
Sen. STEPHEN A, DOUGLAS. The outbreak of the civil 
WAR ruled out the Southern plan, and in 1862 Con¬ 
gress passed the Pacific Railroad Act awarding the 
Central route to the union pacific railroad. 

RALEIGH, Sir Walter (c. 1552-1618) 

Courtier, soldier, author/ Early advocate of 

English colonization of Virginia 

Although he never set foot in North America, Sir 
Walter Raleigh (or Ralegh) was Elizabethan En¬ 
gland’s most outspoken advocate of British coloniza¬ 
tion of VIRGINIA, Born at Hayes Barton, England, 
about 1552, he studied at Oxford and had already 
been a successful lawyer, poet, soldier and privateer 
when he became a favorite of Queen Elizabeth I in 
1581, Anxious to do all he could to weaken Spain’s 
growing New World empire, he persuaded the queen 
to back three colonizing expeditions in the next nine 
years. Although his lost colony of roanoke failed 
to establish a permanent foothold or make America 
an “Inglishe Nation,” as Raleigh had dreamed, his 
agents’ enthusiastic reports of “that delicious land," 
and their introduction into England of such New 
World staples as tobacco and potatoes, whetted the 
English appetite for further settlement. Raleigh's ca¬ 
reer ended in tragedy. Accused of treason by Eliza¬ 
beth’s successor, James I, he was imprisoned for 13 
years in the Tower of London, and was beheaded at 
James’ orders in 1618. 

See D. B, Quinn: Raleigh and the British Empire. 

UMSky,David{1749~1815) 

Physician, lawmaker, historian / Served in Souik 

Carolina legislature: delegate to Continental 

Congress, 1782, 1785/ Wrote History of the 

American Revolution, 1789-91; History of the 

United States, 1816-17 

Turning from a successful medical practice to politics 
on the eve of the revolutionary war, David Ram¬ 
say served as a lawmaker for 23 years and then made 
his mark as a writer of American history. Born in 
Lancaster County, Pa., in 1749, Ramsay obtained his 
medical degree from the College of Pennsylvania iii 
1772 and moved to Charleston, S.C. By 1774. the 
young physician was deeply involved in politics, and 
during the Revolution he represented Charleston in 
the state legislature. Twice a delegate; to the conti¬ 
nental congress (1782,1785), he emerged a moder¬ 
ate Federalist, in favor of sti'engtheniiig the central 
government and opposed to the importation of .slaves 
and the issuing of paper money. He served almost 
continuously in the South Carolina legislature from 
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1776 until 1798, whenhe resumed his medical practice 
and turned increasingly to historical writing. Already 
the author of a History of the American Revolution (2 
vols., 1789--91), he went on to publish a best-selling 
Life of George Washington (1807), a Plistory of South 
Carolina (1809) and a three-volume History of the 
United States Although his scholarship was 

not especially noted for its originality, his work was 
important for its inclusion of cultural and scientific as 
well as railita^ and political events. He died in 1815. 

UmOl?EJsaPhilip{1889- ) 

Negro labor and civil rights leader/ Founded 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 1925/ 
Influenced President Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
ban job discrimination in defense plants, 1941/ 
Cokader, with Martin Luther King, Jr„ of 1963 
“March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom” 

An eloquent, lifelong battler for civil rights for black 
Americans, A. Philip Randolph forged an important 
alliance with the labor movement, (See labor, 
ORGANIZED.) Bom at Crescent City, Fla,, in 1889, he 
moved to New York in 1911, became an ardent So¬ 
cialist, launched The Messenger (1917-28), a fiery 
radical journal, and in 1925 organized the Brother¬ 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters. Allying the union with 
the powerful American federation of labor, he 
waged an arduous but successful 10-year struggle to 
win recognition from the Pullman Company-rthe 
nation’s largest private employer of black workers at 
the time. Randolph’s success-and his impressive, 
deep-voiced oratorical skllls—made him an influen¬ 
tial black leader, and the mere threat of a Randolph- 
led mass “March on Washington’’ in 1941 was enough 
to persuade President franklin d. roosevelt to issue 
an executive order against job discrimination in plants 
handling national defense contracts. (See fair em¬ 
ployment practices coMMinEE.) Twenty-two years 
later, Randolph was a cosponsor with martin luther 
KING, JR., of the “March on Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom.” He retired from the presidency of his 
union in 1968, 

UmOlPE,EdmmdJenninss{1753-1813) 

Author of “Virginia Plan” at Constitutional 
Convention, 1787/ U.S. Attorney General, 

1789-94, and Secretary of State, 1794-95 

Hailed as an able, pragmatic politician by his ad¬ 
mirers, and denounced as a shallow opportunist by his 
opponents, Edmund Randolph played a crucial foie 
in launching the new nation. He was born at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Va., in 1753, the son of a well-to-do TORY 
who fled to England at the Revolution’s onset, and the 
nephew of patriot peyton Randolph, whose defense 
of Colonial rights he early admired. Educated at wil¬ 
liam and MARY and trained as a lawyer, he served as 
aide de camp to george Washington in 1775, became 
a delegate to the continental congress and state 


attorney general at 22, and governor of Virginia at 33 
(1786-88). At the 1787 constitutional convention 
he presented the “Virginia Plan” for legislative repre¬ 
sentation favored by the large states, but refused to 
sign the completed document because he believed it 
failed to safeguard individual rights. (Later, he urged 
Virginia to ratify the constitution in order to pre¬ 
serve the still-precarious Union.) 

As the first U.S, Attorney General (1789-94), and as 
THOMAS Jefferson’s successor as Secretary of State 
(1794-95), he sought to mediate disputes between 
Jefferson and Alexander Hamilton, earning the cor¬ 
dial dislike of each for his pains. Randolph opposed 
jay’s treaty (1794) but helped smooth the way for 
ratification of Pinckney’s treaty (1795), and was 
driven from office after he was accused (probably 
falsely) of having agreed to accept a bribe from 
France to influence U.S. policy against England, In 
1807, as senior defense counsel, he won an acquittal 
for accused traitor and former Vice President aaron 
BURR. Randolph died at Williamsburg in 1813. 

MNDOIVE, John (1773-1833) 

Congressman from Va./ Impassioned champion 

of aristocracy and states’ rights 

In the almost 30 years that John Randolph (known as 
.John Randolph of Roanoke) stalked the aisles of 
Congress, no debater was more feared, no antagonist 
more savage. But Randolph’s inability to compromise 
eventually rendered him little more than a colorful 
gadfly. Born into a distinguished Virginia family in 
1773, Randolph was thought to have been the victim 
of an endocrine imbalance that gave him a soprano 
voice and left him beardless and impotent. Plagued by 
bad health, he looked like an old man when he was 
only 30, But with his imperious manner and oratorical 
skills, he more than made up for his physical disabili¬ 
ties, At first a loyal member of the democratic- 
republican party, Randolph served 13 terms (1799- 
1813, 1815-17, 1819-25, 1827-29, 1833) as a U.S. 
representative from Virginia and two years of an un¬ 
expired term in the U.S. Senate (1825-27), 

As chairman of the Ways and Means Committee 
and President THOMAS Jefferson’s floor manager in 
the early 1800s, he successfully piloted bills through 
the House, paring public spending and cutting taxes, 
and secured House approval of the 1803 Louisiana 

PURCHASE. 

. After Randolph broke with Jefferson in 1805 over 
the President’s efforts to purchase Florida, the com¬ 
bative Virginia legislator was never again to be 
counted in the camp of any President, Instead, he be¬ 
came the House’s most inflexible defender of states’ 
rights against the Federal Government, and once re¬ 
marked: “Asking one of the States to give up some of 
her sovereignty is like asking a lady to surrender a part 
of her chastity,” Concurrently, he was a most fervent 
admirer of the aristocracy, declaring: “I am an aristo¬ 
crat, I love liberty; I hate equality.” 
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Appointed minister to Russia by President Andrew 
JACKSON in 1830, Randolph resigned after serving a 
few months. In 1832 he ran for (and won) reelection 
to the House, denouncing Jackson for his attitude to¬ 
ward South Carolina during the confrontation over 
Federal tariffs. (See nullification doctrine.) Ran¬ 
dolph died in May, 1833, in Philadelphia, where he 
had gone to begin a voyage to England, 

See Russell Kirk: John Randolph of Roanoke, A 
Study in Conservative Thought. 

RANDOLPH, Peyton (c. 1721-1775) 

Virginia politician and moderate opponent of 

Crown/ First president of Continental Congress, 

1774-75 

A persuasive but cautious political leader of the Vir¬ 
ginia, Colony, Peyton Randolph, like his friend 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, long hoped that a way could 
be found to conciliate the differences between the 
Colonies and the Crown, Unlike Washington, how¬ 
ever, Randolph did not live long enough to change his 
mind. Born at Williamsburg, Va., about 1721, he at¬ 
tended the COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY, then 
studied law in London before becoming king’s attor¬ 
ney (1748-66) for Virginia and a member of the 
House of Burgesses (1748-49,1752-75), In the former 
position Randolph represented Colonial interests in 
disputes with the royal governors, and in the latter his 
powers of persuasion made him one of the Burgesses’ 
most effective spokesmen, He chaired his Colony’s 
coMMinEE OF CORRESPONDENCE and opposed the 
Stamp Act (see stamp act congress), but throughout 
he urged caution and sought compromise with the 
Crown, He was chosen the first president of the con¬ 
tinental congress in 1774, and reelected the next 
year. He died suddenly of apoplexy in 1775, and was 
succeeded by the more radical JOHN Hancock, 

RANDOLPH PLAN (see Constitutional 
Convention; Randolph, Edmund) 

Umm, Jeannette [1880-1973) 

Political reformer/ First woman to serve in Con¬ 
gress, 1917-19,1941-43/ Antiwar activist 

True to her lifelong pacifist principles, Montana-born 
(1880) Jeannette Rankin made one of her last public 
appearances as the leader of some 5000 women who 
went to Washington, D.C., in 1968 to protest against 
the VIETNAM WAR. In 1916 Miss Rankin became the 
first woman to be elected to the U.S. House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, an accomplishment made possible by a 
Montana law that gave women the ballot before they 
were enfranchised nationwide by the 19th Amend¬ 
ment, (See constitutional AMENDMENTS.) Shcserved 
two terms (1917-19 and 1941-43), and in each term 
her pacifist stands attracted widespread attention, In 
1917 she joined 49 other representatives in voting 
against U.S, entry into world war i. In 1941 she cast 


the lone vote in the lower house of Congress opposing 
this country’s entiy into world war ii. Educated at 
the University of Montana, Miss Rankin studied so¬ 
cial work in New York City and first achieved promi¬ 
nence in 1910 as a campaigner for nationwide 
women’s SUFFRAGE, She died in 1973. 

UPP, George [1757-1847) 

German-born leader of communal Harmony So¬ 
ciety, 1805-47/ Esl communes at Harmony, Pa., 
1805-14; Harmony, Ini, 1814-24; Economy, 

Pa., 1824/ Movement declined after Rapp's 
death/ Followers called Rappites 

The Harmony Society of Pennsylvania was one of the 
most successful communal societies of the 19lli cen¬ 
tury, owing largely to the unshakable faith and energy 
of its founder, .George Rapp. Born Johann (korg 
Rapp in Germany in 1757, he was the leader of a Pie¬ 
tist sect when he emigrated to the U,S. in 1803 in 
search of land for a permanent settlement. He soon 
bought 5000 acres in Butler County, Pa,, sent for his 
600 followers, laid out the town of Harmony and or¬ 
ganized the Harmony Society (1805). A stern but 
benevolent dictator, Rapp stressed the imminence of 
the second coming of Christ, strict celibacy and a 
“Community of Equality” in which all resources were 
commonly owned. The able, industrious Rappites 
soon proiipered in all three of the settlements to which 
Rapp led them in succession: atHarmony, Pa„ (1805- 
14); at a second Harmony settlement (1814-24) in In¬ 
diana, which was sold to Robert owen (who renamed 
it New Harmony) in 1825; and finally at Economy, 
Pa., where Rapp died in 1847, Thereafter the move¬ 
ment dwindled and died out around 1900, its success 
having influenced the establishment of other secular 
communal .societies. 

See Karl Arndl: George Rapp’s Harmony Society, 

RAUSCHENBUSCH, Walter [1861-1918) 

Clergyman, author/ Leading propohent of So¬ 
cial Gospel movement/ Author of Christianity 
and the Social Crisis, / 907/ Taught at Roche,sier 
Theological Seminary, 1902-18 

When young Walter Rau.schenbusch took up his 
duties in 1886 as minister of a Baptist church near 
New York City’s notorious “Hell’s Kitchen," he was 
appalled by the economic deprivation he saw and the 
moral decay it engendered, “One could hear human 
virtue cracking and crushing all around,” he later re¬ 
called, and in response to such conditions Rauschcn- 
busch made it his life’s work to, involve the churches 
in economic reform. Born in Rochester, N.Y, in 1861, 
Rauschenbusch studied in Germany and at the Uni¬ 
versity of Rochester and Rochester Theological Sem¬ 
inary before his ordination. His work among the poor 
led him to study and sympathize with such move¬ 
ments as the British Fabian Socialist society, llie sal¬ 
vation army and the single taxers led by henry 
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GEORGE. From 1902 until his death in 1918 Rau¬ 
schenbusch taught church history at Rochester Theo¬ 
logical Seminary and wrote several books, the most 
important of which was ChrManity and the Social 
Crisis (1907), In it he argued forcefully for “Christian 
Socialism,” his eloquence establishing him as one of 
the foremost leaders of the social gospel movement. 
See Bores Robinson Sharpe: Walter Rauschenbusch. 

RAYBURN, Samuel Taliaferro (1882-1961) 

Democratic congressman from Tex., 1913-61, 
and Speaker of the House, 1940-47, 1949-53, 
1955-61/ Served both as congressman and as 
speaker longer than any other man/ Major 
power in Democratic politics 

One of House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s favorite apho¬ 
risms was; “You don’t have to explain what you don’t 
say,’’ In keeping with that sentiment, Rayburn rarely, 
if ever, engaged in flights of oratory. He preferred in¬ 
stead to use his considerable powers of persuasion 
behind the scenes with fellow legislators and, if nec¬ 
essary, quietly to apply political muscle to secure 
measures he thought desirable. 

Born in Tennessee in 1882 and brought up in Texas, 
SamuelTaliaferroRayburnspentsixyears in the Texas 
legislature before being elected to the first of his rec¬ 
ord-breaking 25 consecutive terms in the U.S, Con¬ 
gress in 1912. By the early 1930s Rayburn was one of 
the House’s most powerful members of the Demo¬ 
cratic majority, and although personally conservative, 
he loyally supported and actively campaigned for the 
new deal legislation, some of which he also wrote. 
Personable, trustworthy, shrewd and an unabashed 
partisan, Rayburn served as Speaker of the House 
longer than any other man in history (1940-47, 
1949-53,1955-61). His tactical skills in this post ap¬ 
peared early in his tenure when, in 1941, he secured 
an extension of the crucial peacetime draft (see se¬ 
lective service) by a single vote; later he helped to 
establish the principle of a bipartisan foreign policy. 
He died in 1961, two years before his friend and one¬ 
time protege lyndon n. Johnson became President of 
the U.S. 

See Booth Mooney: Roosevelt and Rayburn: A Politi¬ 
cal Partnership, 

RAYMOND, Henry Jarvis {1820-1869) 

Editor, politician/ Founded New York Times, 
1851/ Republican congressman from N.Y., 
1865-67 

“We do not mean to write as if we were in a passion,” 
wrote Henry Jarvis Raymond in the first issue of his 
new YORK TIMES, Sept, 18, 1851, “unless that shall 
really be the case; and we shall make it a point to get 
into a passion as rarely as possible.” Raymond’s de¬ 
termination to print accurate, impartial news—in 
deliberate contrast with the sensationalism of James 
GORDON Bennett’s Herald and the zealous crusading 


of HORACE GREELEY’S Tribune, where Raymond had 
served his apprenticeship in journalism—paid off 
handsomely. By the end of its first year the Times had 
26,000 readers; within four years its circulation was 
double that of the Tribune. Raymond, who was born 
at Lima, N.Y, (1820), and educated at the University 
of Vermont, was also active in politics. A whig in the 
New York state assembly (1850-51) and a staunch 
Free Soiler, he helped found the national republican 
PARTY in 1856. He was elected to the U.S, House of 
Representatives in 1865, where as floor leader, for 
President andrew Johnson he was hopelessly out- 
maneuvered by the radical republicans. He retired 
from Congress in 1867 and died in New York two 
years later. 

READER’S DIGEST, THE 

Monthly magazine, established by DeWitt and 
Lila Acheson Wallace, 1922/ Most widely read 
periodical in world 

In February, 1922, some 1500 American families who 
had paid $3 apiece for trial subscriptions received in 
the mail the first issue of a small, thin, unillustrated 
monthly called The Reader's Digest. The creation of 
a young World War I veteran, DeWitt Wallace, the 
magazine promised “thirty-one articles each month 
from leading magazines—each article of enduring 
value and interest, in condensed and compact form,” 
The editorial mix of that first issue included humor, 
health, human interest, self-improvement and articles 
on subjects of current interest—roughly the same va¬ 
riety that has characterized the monthly periodical 
ever since, Wallace had borrowed some $1500 to de¬ 
fray expenses of printing and posting the first issue of 
5000 copies, and he and his wife, Lila (who helped the 
new venture by keeping her job and paying the rent), 
had wrapped and mailed the magazines from a base¬ 
ment office in New York’s Greenwich Village, As the 
Wallaces had hoped, most readers enjoyed the new 
publication and soon subscription orders began pour¬ 
ing in from around the country. 

Today The Reader's Digest is officially headquar¬ 
tered, in Pleasantville, N.Y. The Digest has offices in 
New York City and in other major cities around the 
world. With 25 international editions published in 13 
languages, the Digest is the world’s most widely read 
periodical, U.S, sales account for more than 18 mil¬ 
lion of its 30 million-plus worldwide paid circulation; 
the magazines have an estimated worldwide reader- 
ship of approximately 100 million people. Although 
the magazine has grown much larger over the years, 
and now accepts advertising and includes illustra¬ 
tions, its basic approach remains that first outlined by 
its founder; to print “articles of lasting interest which 
will appeal to a large audience, articles that come 
within the range of interests.,, of the average per¬ 
son,” The success of the pocket-size magazine has 
spawned a global-scale publishing enterprise that now 
includes the Reader’s Digest Condensed Book Club 
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(the largest book club in the world), phonograph rec¬ 
ords, General Books and other related ventures, in¬ 
cluding motion pictures and television productions. 

READJUSTER MOVEMENT 

Attempt to unite Va.’s poor whites md freed 
blacks against ruling white aristocracy, 1879"82 

Among the ills besetting Virginia after the civil war 
was a $45-million prewar debt, much of it owed to 
Northern interests. In the wake of reconstruction 
the conservative, mostly aristocratic redeemers 
achieved power in the state in 1871 and promptly 
fuhded full repayment for the sake of Virginia’s 
“honor” and for the profit of state bondholders, with 
whom, they were allied. The burden of paying off the 
debt fell heavily upon the poor, both the white 
farmers and the recently freed blacks, and in 1879, 
under the leadership of William Mahone, elements 
from both groups formed the Readjustment, Party, 
pledged to readjust the debt downward. Winning 
control of the state legislature in 1879 and the gover¬ 
norship in 1881, the Readjusters secured the adoption 
of significant measures, including the paring of the 
debt and reforms in the state education and public 
welfare systems. In 1883, however, the democratic 
PARTY won control of the state, partly because of the 
Readjusters’ position favoring Negro civil rights, but 
for a brief time they had shown that interracial co¬ 
operation was possible in the South, 

See Nelson Morehouse Blake: William Mahone of 
Virginia, Soldier and Political Insurgent. 

REAPPORTIONMENT (see Baker v. Carr) 

REBATES (see 

RECALL (see System) 

RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS 

Bilateral pacts for lowering tariffs/ First made 

Mth Canada, 1854-66/ Among most impor(0! 

TYade Agreements Act, 1934; Trade Expansion 

Act, 1962 

The issue of reciprocal trade agreements with foreign 
nations-arrangements in which U.S. tariffs are 
lowered in exchange for reciprocal or similar conces- 
sions—has been a central battleground between pro¬ 
tectionists and low tariff advocates since the mid- 19lh 
century. The first such pact was made with Canada in 
1854 and lasted 12 years, In exchange for fishing and 
navigation rights along the; St, Lawrence River, the 
U.S. drastically reduced or eliirtinated tariffs on Ca¬ 
nadian produce. An 1875 treatywlth HAWAII admitted 
that nation’s .sugar and molasses to the U.S., free of 
duty, in exchange for the tariff-free admission of sev¬ 
eral American products to the island kingdom, iambs 
G. BLAINE, Secretary of State under Presidents James 
GARFIELD and BENJAMIN HARRISON, advocated ex¬ 


pansion of trade with South America and in 1891 suc¬ 
cessfully negotiated a reciprocal pact with Brazil. 

By the early 20th century the principle of reciproc¬ 
ity was well established, in theory at least, if not often 
in fact. In 1934, however, a considerable step toward 
widespread reciprocity was taken when Congress, at 
the urging of President franklin d, roosevelt and 
Secretary of State cordell hull, passed the Trade 
Agreements Act which empowered the President to 
lower duties'by as much as 50 percent with nations 
willing to reciprocate. By 1947, under the provisions 
of the act, the U.S. had made reciprocal agreements 
with some 29 nations and had reduced tariffs on 70 
percent of the nation’s imports. In 1962, when the 
Trade Agreements Act was due for its 12th renewal, 
President JOHN f, Kennedy formally took cognizance 
of a dramatic alteration in international trade that had 
come about through the formation of the European 
Common Market. Instead of renewal of the 1934 act, 
Kennedy asked for and received greatly broadened 
powers to raise, lower or even terminate duties when 
such actions would help American products compete 
with those of the Common Market, This Trade Ex¬ 
pansion Act of 1962 mitigated American labor's fears 
of widespread unemployment due to increased im¬ 
ports of foreign goods by providing for federally fi¬ 
nanced “adjustment assistance” to firms or workens 
seriously injured by tariff reductions. 

See Grace Louise Beckett: The Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Program. 

RECONSTRUCTION 

Federal legislation and policies with respect to 
defeated Confederate states after Civil War/ £e- 
nient terms for readmittance to Union aw 
offered South by Presidents Lincoln and John¬ 
son, 1863-65, but rejected by Republicms in 
Congress/ Republicans overrode Johnson's 
vetoes to pass Reconstruction Acts, 1867-68/ 

. Measures imposed military rule, disfranchised 
former Confederate officials, enfranchised freed- 
men/ Republican state regimes set up in South 
characterized by progressive social legislation, 
considerable corruption/ Allreplaced by coim- 
native white regimes after 1877 

Weary Confederate veterans, plodding home at the 
end of the civil war, returned to a ravaged land and 
a ruined economy, Georgia, mis,sissippi, south Car¬ 
olina and VIRGINIA were hardest hit, but all the se- 
ceding states had suffered. Yet economic and physical 
recovery were just two of the many crucial questions 
facing North and South alike at the war’s end. How 
werd the once-rebellious states to be restored to the 
Union? How were the four million freed slaves to be 
treated? 

President abraham Lincoln had begun to wrestle 
with these profound questions as early as 1862, when 
he set up military regimes in Tennessee and Lou¬ 
isiana, with orders to work toward reestablishing 


loyal governments, In December, 1863, he issued his 
own plan of reconstruction, based on the presidential 
pardoning power. Under its generous terms all white 
male Southerners, except high Confederate officials, 
could return to full citizenship by taking a simple loy¬ 
alty oath, After a number equal to 10 percent of a 
state’s vote in 1860 had sworn allegiance to the Union, 
the state would be allowed to form a government and 
send representatives to Congress, provided it recog¬ 
nized tlie principle of emancipation and the wartime 
acts of Congress concerning slavery. Lincoln’s pre¬ 
liminary plan did not provide for immediate black 
suffrage, but he suggested that Southern states might 
grant the vote to educated blacks, 

In offering his reconstruction plan, the President 
believed that leniency toward those Southern states 
then occupied by Union forces would weaken the 
fighting spirit of the unconquered states and shorten 
the war. Few members of the President’s own party 
liked liis plan, radical republicans fiercely opposed 
it, while even the influential moderate Republican 
Sen. william pitt fessenden said he thought it fool¬ 
ish to tell the rebels “that they may fight as long as 
they can and take a pardon when they have had 
enough,” . 

Declaring it was the right of Congress, not the Pres¬ 
ident, to control the readmission of states to the 
Union, two Radical Republicans, Sen. benjamin f, 
WADE and Rep. henry w. davis, in 1864 cosponsored 
a bill calling for far.stiffer terms than those laid down 
by Lincoln. The Wade-Davis Bill required that both 
those voting for delegates to the conventions called to 
set up new state governments and the delegates them¬ 
selves take an, “ironclad oath” swearing they never 
had supported the Confederacy. It further required 
that each state constitution abolish slavery, bar former 
Confederate officials; from holding office and repudi¬ 
ate both Confederate and state war debts, Lincoln’s 
pocket veto of the Wade-Davis Bill infuriated its 
sponsors and spurred them to issue a manifesto de¬ 
nouncing the President and vowing never to recognize 
representatives of Lincoln’s “shadow governments" 
in the states that had, by 1865, accepted his plan (Ten¬ 
nessee, Arkansas and Louisiana). The President and 
the Congress were clearly on a collision course by the 
spring of 1865, but Lincoln was assassinated before 
the battle could be joined, ^ 

The succession to the Presidency of Andrew 
JOHNSON seemed to give the Radicals cause for hope 
—because of Johnson’s well-known hatred of the 
“stuck-up” planter aristocracy, But Johnson soon 
proved a disappointment, to those who demanded 
firm treatmei'of the South, With Congress safely ad¬ 
journed in the-early summer of 1865, the new Presi¬ 
dent began iffiplementing a plan for reconstruction 
that followed Lincoln’s. All white male voters (save 
high Confederate civil and military leaders and cer¬ 
tain large property holders) willing to swear alle¬ 
giance to the Union would be granted amnesty. They 
could then convoke a state,convention to abolish 


slavery and repudiate both secession and Confederate 
and state war debts. Once these conditions were met, 
each state could establish a government and resume 
its place in the Union. By the end of November, 1865, 
all the Southern states except texas had technically 
met Johnson’s requirements. In December senators 
and representatives from: 10 Southern states were 
seeking admission to Congress; they included no 
fewer than 74 former Confederate civil officials and 
military officers, among them former Confederate 
Vice President Alexander h. Stephens. (These men 
had not been covered by the general presidential am¬ 
nesties but had been given special individual pardons 
by Johnson.) 

Black Codes and the 14th Amendment 

The Republicans rebelled. Refusing to recognize 
the congressmen of the “Johnson” states, they created 
a Joint Committee on Reconstruction to investigate 
conditions in the South,and advise how best to frame 
a new Reconstruction program. The Republicans’ 
motives were thoroughly mixed, Radicals thought it 
intolerable that the leaders of a rebellion that had cost 
nearly 360,000 Northern lives should now assume 
seats in Congress as though nothing had happened, 
Both the Radicals and Republican moderates were 
understandably alarmed at the plight of Southern 
freedmen. Anti-Negro rioting had broken out in New 
Orleans and Memphis; black pleas for aid flooded 
Congress; and most of the new Southern state gov¬ 
ernments had enacted black codes, which served to 
perpetuate something very like the old master-slave 
relationship, Finally, many, Republican leaders 
feared that the admission to Congress of a host of new 
Southern Democrats would end their hard-won su¬ 
premacy in, both houses. Hard-lining Radical Repub¬ 
lican Rep. thaddeus stevens argued that, before the 
readmission of the Southern states, provision should 
be made for a massive black Republican vote in the 
South to “secure perpetual ascendancy” for the 
Northern leadership that had fought and won the war. 

, In February, ,1866, President Johnson made an m- 
temperate .speech denouncing the Radical Republi¬ 
cans, antagonizing them as well as many ,moderate 
Republicans, In March the Radicals, joined by many 
moderates, struck back: Congress passed a law, over 
a, presidential veto, which abrogated the Black Codes 
and forbade discrimination on the basis of race. (See 
CIVIL rights ACTS.) The 14th Amendment, also 
passed by Congress in 1866 (see constitutional 
amendments), granted full citizenship to all persons 
born or naturalized within the U.S.; forbade abridg¬ 
ment of their rights as citizens without due process of 
law; provided for reduction of congressional repre¬ 
sentation in any state where, freedmen were denied 
the ballot; and disqualified most former Confederate 
officials from holding public office, Johnson withheld 
his support, however, and every Southern, state except 
Tennessee, which was rewarded with immediate 
readmission, rejected , the 14th, Amendment, The 
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amendment was nevertheless ratified by the neces¬ 
sary three-quarters of the states by 1868. 

This Southern defiance hardened Northern opinion 
against the South, leading to a sweeping Republican 
triumph in the 1866 congressional elections. With 
hefty margins in both houses the Republicans moved 
swiftly to impose their will on what Thaddeus Stevens 
called the “conquered provinces” of the South. They 
passed, over presidential vetoes, four Reconstruction 
Acts (1867-68). These divided the former Confeder¬ 
ate states into five military districts and empowered 
the district commanders to organize new govern¬ 
ments, control registration and voting, and appoint 
and remove state officials. A simple majority of those 
voting was sufficient for ratification of the new state 
constitutions, thus rendering white boycotts of the 
polls worthless. The Republicans further humiliated 
President Johnson by passing the tenure of office 
ACT, which stripped him of his power to fire Cabinet 
officers. When Johnson, insisting the act was uncon¬ 
stitutional, ousted Secretary of War edwin m, 
STANTON, IMPEACHMENT proceedings were brought 
against him by the House in 1868, but the Senate 
failed by one vote to convict him. 

The character and legacy of the Republican re¬ 
gimes in the South-often a curious mixture of pro¬ 
gressive aims and corrupt means-have been hotly 
debated among historians for a century. Composed of 
newly freed Negroes, carpetbaggers from the North 
and scalawags (Southern whites who cooperated with 
the Republicans), these governments were despised 
by the great mass of disfranchised Southern whites, 
No action the Republican governments took, however 
beneficial, could make up for the fact that their power 
rested on the votes of former slaves, backed by Fed¬ 
eral bayonets. Negro voter registration was encour¬ 
aged by agents of the freedmen’s bureau and the 
UNION LEAGUE CLUBS, and iu 1867 the completed 
election rolls showed 703,000 black voters in the 
former Confederacy and only 627,000 whites. 

The black franchise remained anathema to most 
Southern whites, but it proved its value to the Repub¬ 
licans in the 1868 presidential elections, when Negro 
voters provided ulysses s, grant with his winning 
margin in several closely contested Southern and 
Border states. In 1870 the 15th Amendment, barring 
states from denying the vote to citizens for reasons of 
race, was finally ratified. By then all 11 former Con¬ 
federate states had been reorganized and readmitted 
to the Union, 

The abuses of “Negro rule” in the South were often 
exaggerated. While the Republican state governments 
counted on Negro support and blacks held many 
minor offices within them, no state government was 
completely black-controlled, and only 24 Negroes 
served in Congress during the Reconstruction period. 
Some Negro officeholders were indeed inept or venal; 
but many were competent, hardworking and surpris¬ 
ingly benign toward their former masters. 

The real rulers of the postwar South were the car¬ 


petbaggers and scalawags, and their aims were often 
laudable enough. Poor relief, social welfare and pub¬ 
lic works programs were begun; property qualifica¬ 
tions for voting were cut or overturned; legi.slaliires 
were reapportioned; dueling and imprisonment for 
debt were outlawed; and effective public schooi, 
systems were created, which raised enrollment in 
South Carolina alone from 30,000 in 1870 to 123,000 
in 1876, But with increasingly activist state govern¬ 
ment came corruption, extravagance and venality. 
State budgets and state debts skyrocketed, bribery was 
rife, and extravagant grants were awarded to corrupt 
railroad promoters and Northern businessmen. All 
this was seized upon by embittered white Southerners 
as evidence of the unique weaknesses of the Republi¬ 
can regimes and the alleged corruptibility of blacks. 
But the perspective of time would show that it was 
actually part of a national postwar pattern of political 
corruption, of which the scandal-ridden Grant Ad¬ 
ministration itself was one of the more obvious and 
shocking examples, 

By 1870 Republican regimes in Virginia and North 
Carolina, where white voters substantially outnum¬ 
bered blacks, had been ousted by conservative Dem¬ 
ocratic REDEEMERS, The Struggle was fiercer and more 
prolonged in states with larger Negro populations, 
There, terrorist organizations like the ku klux kian, 
the knights of the white camelia and the red 
SHIRTS often resorted to outright violence to keep Ne¬ 
groes from the polls and end Republican rule, By 1876 
many Northerners, weary of Reconstruction, were 
ready to forgive the white South; and only three .slates 
(Louisiana, South Carolina and Florida) remained 
under Republican rule. Their “redemption” was as¬ 
sured by the bargain that gave the disputed election 
of 1876 to Republican rutherford b. hayes in return 
for a Republican promise to withdraw all troops from 
the South, (See compromise of 1877 .) 

Although the South suffered a far less drastic fate 
than most defeated parties in civil wars—few Con¬ 
federate officers were imprisoned; there were no mass 
confiscations ofproperty-the legacy of bitterness left 
by Reconstruction served to perpetuate the sectional 
antagonism and racial strife that Lincoln had hoped 
to avoid, 

RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

Federal agency created to lend funds to ailing 

financial institutions, 1932/ Lending power later 

broadened to include business and induslryf 

Aided war effort, 1941-45/ Dismantled, 1957 

Perhaps the most dramatic action President iinRiniRT 
HOOVER took to combat the Great Depression (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) was the creation of the Recon¬ 
struction Finance Corporation (RFC) in 1932, 
Authorized by Congress and federally funded with 
$500 million in initial capital, its primary purpose was 
to lend money to financial institutions that mightolh- 
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erwise have gone bankrupt, RFC was decried as “so¬ 
cialistic” by many conservatives and denounced as a 
“bank for bankers” by liberals who charged it with 
being eager to save large firms while allowing small 
ones to fail, President Hoover placed Texas banker- 
politician Jesse Jones in charge of the RFC and he 
continued as its head under President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT, The RFC lent funds not only to banks and 
credit companies but to business corporations, rail¬ 
roads, insurance and mortgage companies, and state 
and public agencies, Under Jones’ leadership (1933- 
45) the agency, together with its powerful subsidiar- 
ies-including the commodity credit corporation, 
the RFC Mortgage Co. and the Export-Import Bank 
-soon became the nation’s largest investor, lending 
some $10 billion, of which almost all was eventually 
paid hack. During world war ii, RFC’s scope ex¬ 
panded still more, its loans helping to build munition 
plants and to finance the war efforts of U.S. allies. Re¬ 
tained as a hedge against postwar recession, the RFC 
came under a congressional investigation in 1951 
which found evidence of corruption in its operations. 
After an attempt at reorganization, the RFC was 
finally dismantled in 1957. 

RED CLOUD {1822-1909) ■ 

Ogiala Sioux war chief/ Forced U, S. to abandon 
construction of Bozeman Trail through Sioux 
lands, 1866-68 

In 1866 the U.S. Government declared its intention of 
building the Bozeman Trail from Fort Laramie, Wyo,, 
to the Montana goldfields through the heart of the 
Sioux buffalo country. Chief Red Qoud of the Ogiala 
Sioux refused permission, and when the Government 
ignored his warnings and built three forts along the 
Powder River, he began a two-year siege that ended 
in Indian victory. An experienced warrior with a great 
reputation for courage, Red Cloud, who was born in 
what is now Nebraska in 1822, led the Sioux and their 
Cheyenne allies in a series of systematic attacks 
against the Bozeman forts, wiping out one entire 80- 
raan command under Capt, William Fetterman near 
Fort Phil Kearny in December, 1866. Finally, in 1868, 
the Government capitulated, closing the trail and 
abandoning the forts, which were promptly burned by 
the Indians, Red Cloud vowed never again to make 
war on the whites—though his outspoken criticism of 
the Government’s Indian policies led to his removal 
as chief in 1881, He died at Pine Ridge Reservation, 
S.D.,inl909. 

RED CROSS, AMERICAN NATIONAL 

Founded, 1881/ Charitable organization pro¬ 
viding disaster relief in time of war and peace, 
and numerous humanitarian, health and safety, 
services 

Determined to alleviate the kinds of suffering she 
witnessed as a volunteer nurse, in the civil war, 


CLARA BARTON, in 1881, foutlded the American Asso¬ 
ciation of the Red Cross to help implement the 1864 
Geneva Convention for the Amelioration of the 
Wounded and the Sick of the Armies of the Field. 
(See geneva conventions: rules of war.) In 1900 
the association was granted a charter by Congress, and 
its name was changed to the American National Red 
Cross. Dependent entirely on private contributions, 
the Red Cross has provided supplementary nursing, 
medical and morale-building services to American 
armed forces during all the wars of the 20 th century, 
In peacetime it works with local agencies to lessen the 
effects of natural disasters, provides classes in first aid 
and home nursing, and runs the largest blood dona¬ 
tion program in the world, among other services. The 
American Red Cross, one of about 90 such national 
organizations in the world, had 3200 local chapters 
and a membership of more than 36 million in the 
early 1970s. Two international Red Cross societies, 
with headquarters in Geneva, provide for world co¬ 
operation among the national organizations. 

REDEEMERS 

Generally conservative and well-to-do whites 

who "redeemed” South from Northern rule in 

1870s 

The Southern wliites who wrested state power from 
local Republican reconstruction regimes in the late 
1870s (thereby “redeeming” the South in the eyes of 
supporters) differed widely in character and ability. 
Most had been prewar whigs, and many had been 
Confederate military and civil officers. Many, too, 
were wealthy planters who earnestly believed that 
members of their privileged group were the best pos¬ 
sible rulers for the South. Strongly conservative and 
distrustful of black freedmen and poor whites alike, 
these Southern “Bourbons” encouraged the growth of 
railroads and new industries—in the profits of which 
some shared handsomely, They generally ignored the 
needs of backcountry farmers, slashed state budgets 
and cut taxes at the expense of public education. 
Swept into office to cleanse state government of al¬ 
leged Republican corruption (see carpetbaggers), 
a number proved less than upright themselves, The 
Redeemer regimes in Georgia, Virginia, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Mississippi and Louisiana all 
suffered major financial scandals. 

REDFIELD, C (2759-7557) 

Pioneering amateur meteorologist/ First to rec¬ 
ognize true nature of hurricanes, 1821 

A practical Yankee with a thirst for scientific knowl¬ 
edge, William Redfield was born in Middletown, 
Conn., in 1789. At various times a storekeeper, travel¬ 
ing salesman and promotor of railroads and steam¬ 
boat-drawn river barges, he devoted his evenings to 
the study of science, In 1821 ,a devastating hurricane, 
called the “great September gale” by terrified resi- 
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dents, cut an angry swath across New England. Red- 
field, traveling through the region shortly afterward, 
noted that while storm-felled trees near his home lay 
with their branches pointing northwest, those farther 
west had been hurled in the opposite direction, He 
correctly deduced that the storm had been a slow- 
moving “progressive whirlwind” with a calm “eye” at 
its center, His paper “Observations on the Hurricanes 
and Storms of the West Indies and the Coast of the 
United States” (1833) is considered a meteorological 
classic. Redfleld died in New York City in 1857. 

RED JACKET (SAGOYEWATHA) (c 1758-mO) 

Seneca chief and orator/ Generally favored 
peace with whites but opposed encroachment of 
white culture 

A canny politician and eloquent council-fire orator, 
the Seneca leader Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) was 
born, probably near Canoga, N.Y., about 1758, He 
grudgingly went along with the five nations’ disas¬ 
trous British alliance during the revolutionary 
WAR, when he received his English name from the red 
military jacket he often wore, the gift of a British offi¬ 
cer, After the war Red Jacket publicly opposed, but 
secretly signed, land cessions to whites and maneu¬ 
vered constantly within the tribe to retain power 
against his rivals, notably Chief Cornplanter and his 
half brother Handsome Lake. During the war of 
i 8 i 2 Red Jacket kept his people in the U.S, camp, but 
his last years were embittered by a ceaseless struggle 
to bar white culture and Christian missionaries from 
the Seneca reservation. Ironically, despite his express 
wish to the contrary, the chief was buried in a Chris¬ 
tian cemetery on the reservation after his death in 
1830. , 

m)VmjamesimN891) 

Abolitionist Journalist, lecture promoter/ Wrote 
for N.Y, Tribune from 1852/ Reported slavery 
conditions in South and conflict in Kansas/ 
Aided Negro emigration to Haiti/ Founded Ly¬ 
ceum Bureau, Boston, 1868 

Ayoung and articulate champion of the abolitionist 
MOVEMENT, journalist James Redpath was born in 
Scotland in 1833, emigrated to the U.S. about 1850 
and only two years later, when not yet 20 years old, 
was hired to write for the New York Wbune by editor 
HORACE GREELEY. Touriug the South for the Jhibune, 
Redpath sent back highly colored articles on the hor¬ 
rors of slavery; he also made several trips (1854-59) 
to the troubled territory of kansa,s. There he became 
a devoted admirer of militant John brown, whose 
deeds he glorified in an 1860 biography, The Public 
Life of Captain John Brown. After helping several 
thousand former slaves to emigrate to Haiti in the 
years just preceding the civil war, Redpath served as 
a correspondent during the war. In 1868 he estab¬ 
lished the Boston (later Redpatli) i Lyceum fiweau 


(see LYCEUM MOVEMENT), wliich soon boasted a dis¬ 
tinguished stable of lecturers, including Ralph waldo 
EMERSON and juha ward howe. From 1879 to 1881 
he undertook his last crusade, touring Ireland and 
speaking for independence and land reform. He died 
in New York City in 1891, 

RED SHIRTS 

Semimilitary organisations of South Carolina 
Democrats/ Employed intimidation to keep 
blacks and white Republicans from voting during 
Reconstruction 

Determined to keep newly freed blacks and white 
Republicans from voting in South Carolina during 
reconstruction, local white supremacists organized 
numerous “rifle” and “saber” clubs to break up Re¬ 
publican political rallies and terrify Negro voters. By 
1876 there were nearly 300 such clubs with a mem¬ 
bership of about 15,000. Unlike the similarly moti¬ 
vated KU KLUX klan, whose adherents usually made 
a secret of their membership and hid their identities 
under masks and white robes, the Red Shirts adver¬ 
tised themselves by wearing bright red shirts (mod¬ 
eled after those worn by the followers of Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, the Italian revolutionist). Restoration of 
white supremacist Democratic rule after the with¬ 
drawal of Federal troops from South Carolina in 1877 
ultimately caused the Red Shirts to die out. 

nm),Johnm7-1920) 

Poet, radical journalist/ Wrote famed eyewitness 
account of Russian Revolution, Ten Days That 
Shook the World, iWP 

By his own admission a lifelong romantic. Oregon- 
born (1887) poet John Reed left the cloisters of 
harvard in 1910 to enter the gritty world of journal¬ 
ism. Plunging into radical political circles in New 
York’s Greenwich Village, he wrote increasingly in¬ 
cendiary articles for the masses and won fame as 
a war correspondent, covering Pancho Villa’s Mexi¬ 
can revolutionaries and later the battlefields of 
WORLD WAR I for Metropolitan Magaiine, Of his exu¬ 
berant, colorful journalism, his friend waiter 
lippmann once trenchantly observed: “Whenever his 
sympathies marched with the facts, Reed was su¬ 
perb,” In 1917 Reed and his wife, journalist Louise 
Bryant, traveled to Russia, where they witnessed the 
October Revolution at first hand. Reed’s vivid ac¬ 
count of it in Ten Days That Shook the World (1919) 
became an international best seller, unrese^edly 
praised by Lenin himself, In 1919, after helping to 
found the U.S, communist party, Reed was indicted 
for sedition for having opposed the American effort in 
World War 1. He fled to Russia where, at the height of 
his faffie in 1920, he died of typhus and was buried in 
the Kremlin wall, 

See Riohtird O’Connor: The Lost Revolutionary; A 
Biography of John Reed, 
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REED, Thomas Brackett {1839-1902) 

Maine politician/ Republican Speaker of the 
House, 1889-91,1895-99/ Inaugurated ’‘Reed’s 
Rules"/ Resigned from Congress, 1899, in pro¬ 
test against expansionist aims of Spanish- 
American War 

“A statesman,” said Republican politician Thomas 
Reed in a typically acerbic moment, “is a successful 
politician who is dead.” Despite his celebrated cyni¬ 
cism, Reed himself resigned his powerful position as 
Speaker of the House in an act of statesmanship—a 
protest against the expansionist tide that culminated 
in the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. Bom in Portland, Me., 
in 1839, Reed was admitted to the bar in 1865 and 
served as a state legislator and as Maine’s attorney 
genera] before entering Congress in 1877, 

An enormous, impressive man, well over six feet 
tall, Reed became a formidable debater and a skilled 
parliamentarian. He served on the powerful House 
rules committee, became Republican minority leader 
(1885) and, after the GOP gained control of Con¬ 
gress in 1888, he eventually won the speakership, in 
December, 1889. In January, 1890, he instituted his 
so-called “Reed’s Rules,” one of which outraged the 
outmaneuvered Democrats by changing the quorum 
—traditionally composed of voting members only— 
into a count of all members present. This gave the 
Republicans, when they had enough members present 
to carry a measure but fell a few short of a quorum, 
the power to force a bill to a vote. Democrats fumed, 
iibustered and even threatened to drag “Czar” Reed 
from the chair, but he remained firm, (Other Reed 
rules, which enhanced his own power, were later 
modified over the protests of his autocratic successor, 
JOSEPH G, cannon). The GOP lost control of the 
House in 1891 but regained it in 1895, returning Reed 
to the speakership. In 1899 he resigned from Con¬ 
gress rather than preside over the “imperialist” ma¬ 
jority that favored the Spanish-American War and 
the annexation of Hawaii. He died three years later, 
See William A. Robinson: Thomas Reed, Parliamen¬ 
tarian. 

mEJ), Walter (1851-1902) 

Army bacteriologist/ Headed commission that 
proved yellow fever is transmitted by mosquitoes 

After many years of obscurity as a professor and bac¬ 
teriological researcher, Maj. Walter Reed became an 
international hero for tracing the dreaded yellow 
fever to its insect vector. Born at Gloucester County, 
Va„ in 1851, Reed studied medicine at the University 
of Virginia, then j oined the U.S. Army as an assistant 
surgeon in 1875. He was promoted, to, surgeon and 
major in 1893 and taught bacteriology at the Army 
Medical School, Washington, D.C. During the span- 
ish-american war he first headed a commission that 
sought to establish the causes of typhoid fever infect¬ 
ing army camps, then turned his attention to yellow 


fever, which had made the military occupation of Ha¬ 
vana, Cuba, a nightmare. 

In close collaboration with sanitary engineer Maj, 
william c. gorgas, Reed initially tested the prevail¬ 
ing theory of causation by exposing victims to un¬ 
washed bedding used by fever victims. When none of 
these contracted the disease, while others were made 
ill by injections of infected serum, the existence of a 
virus was demonstrated and Reed began testing a new 
and unproved theory (first suggested by Cuban physi¬ 
cian Carlos Finlay) that a particular type of mosquito 
was the carrier. Several members of the commission 
then agreed to submit to mosquito inoculation and 
two—James Caroll and Jesse Lazear—contracted the 
disease, proving Finlay right. (Lazear later died as a 
result of the experiment.) With the insect vector at last 
identified, Gorgas went to work eradicating its breed¬ 
ing grounds and made Havana fever-free, Reed died 
in 1902 at Washington, D.C, 

See Howard A. Kelly: Walter Reed and Yellow Fever. 

REEVE, Tapping (1744-1823) 

Jurist, educator/ Founded one of first U.S. law 
schools at Litchfield, Conn., 1784/ School won 
fame for distinguished graduates 

A pre-Revolutionary patriot, orator and ardent post¬ 
war federalist. Tapping Reeve is best remembered 
as the founder of one of the nation’s first law schools, 
which became the most famous of its time. Born at 
Brookhaven, Long Island, in 1744 and educated at the 
College of New Jersey (now princeton university), 
he was admitted to the Connecticut bar in 1772 and 
settled in Litchfield, In 1776 he stumped the state, ral¬ 
lying support for the revolutionary war, and after 
the war became a staunch Federalist, From 1798 to 
1814 he was a judge of the Connecticut Superior 
Court and from 1814 to 1816 chief justice of the Su¬ 
preme Court of Errors, In 1784 Reeve set up his law 
school at Litchfield and for many years was its only 
teacher. The school’s reputation grew, particularly 
after the turn of the century, drawing young meti from 
all over the nation. Among the 1000 graduates turned 
out by the school were some of the most distinguished 
public men of their time: aaron burr, John c, Cal¬ 
houn and HORACE mann. Reeve died at Litchfield in 
1823; his school ceased operations 10 years later. 

REFERENDUM (see Initiative and Referendum, 
Movement for; Oregon System) 

REFGRMATORffiS 

First reform school was established at New York 
City, 1825/Zebulon Brockway established first 
modern-style, publicly funded reformatory at El¬ 
mira, N. Y, 1876/ Some 200 U.S. reformatories 
in 1970s 

Although the U.S, had the world’s most complete and 
progressive prison system in the early 19th century 
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(see PRISONS and prison reform), little effort was 
made to provide separate care for juvenile offenders. 
Children guilty of only the most trivial offenses were 
incarcerated in the same prisons—sometimes the 
same cells—with hardened criminals. The earliest 
attempt to alter this pattern was made by a private 
organization, the New York Association for the Pre¬ 
vention of Pauperism, which established the N.Y. 
House of Refuge in 1825. Similar institutions were es¬ 
tablished in other cities. Most of these reformatories 
were regimented, grim and prison-like, though some 
effort was usually made to educate and “reform” the 
inmates through job training and religious instruc¬ 
tion. After the civil war, cellblocks were often re¬ 
placed by “cottages,” separate dormitories which 
helped lighten the oppressive atmosphere. 

The states took gradual control of the private insti¬ 
tutions and by 1876, when Zebulon Brockway became 
the first superintendent of the N.Y. state reformatory 
near Elmira, N.Y, there were already some 40 reform 
schools scattered across the country. It was Brockway 
who set the reformatory pattern generally followed in 
every state. First offenders received indeterminate 
sentences and could be paroled for good behavior; 
moral, physical and industrial training was provided 
for every inmate. Reformatories were a popular re¬ 
form cause until about 1910, when spreading public 
apathy, weak administration, poorly trained staffs and 
inadequate funding combined to plague the system. 
There are now some 200 state reformatories in the 
United States. Like prisons, reformatories too often 
produce recidivists. In recent years some institutions 
have , had success with such innovative programs as 
“half-way” houses, intermediate facilities between 
institution and release. 

See Frank K Nalder: The American State Reforma¬ 
tory. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA 

Founded in 1628 at New Amsterdam, as Dutch 
Reformed Church/ Present name adopted in 
Idd?/ Later Dutch immigrants to Mich, formed 
. Cfiristian Reformed Church, 1857/ Reformed 
Church in America largest Dutch Reformed 
bod)/, with some 383,000 members, 1970s 

The colonists of new netherland early began gath¬ 
ering for informal worship services, and the Dutch 
Reformed Church’s first official congregation in the 
New World was founded at New Amsterdam (now 
NEW YORK city) by the year 1628. (This first congre¬ 
gation, calling itself the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church, is the original ancestor of four present-day 
New York City churches, including Marble Collegiate 
Church.) After New, Netherland’s conquest by En¬ 
gland in 1664, the Dutch Reformed Church displayed 
a pragmatic civil obedience to British rule and by 1754 
declared itself ecclesiastically independent of the 
parent church in Holland. The now independent 
American church soon founded (1766) Queens Col¬ 


lege (now RUTGERS UNIVERSITY) at New Brunswick, 
N.J., where the New Brunswick Theological Seminary 
was organized in 1784. 

From its New York-New .lersey bastion the church 
spread westward and, by the mid-19th century, new 
denominational colleges and seminaries had been 
founded, notably in Holland, Mich., a center of new 
Dutch immigration. In 1857 some recent immigrants 
left the main American body to form their own Chris¬ 
tian Reformed Church, and 10 years later the main 
church changed its name to the present Reformed 
Church in America. South Dakotans Reformed con¬ 
gregations were the wellspring of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, created in 1934, and merged with 
other denominations in 1957 to form the united 
CHURCH OF CHRIST. The Reformed Church in Amer¬ 
ica remains the largest of the original Dutch Re¬ 
formed descendants, with a 1970s membership of 
some 383,000. The Christian Reformed Church 
counts more than 280,000 members. 

REGULATORS OF NORTH CAROLINA 

NC, frontiersmen who defied aristocratic ride, 

1768-71/ Crushed at battle of Alamance Creek 

As pioneers settled western North Carolina in the 
early 1760s, they reque.sted increased representation 
in the Colonial government, then dominated by the 
prosperous planters of the eastern tidewater. Their 
grievances were further compounded by poor law en¬ 
forcement, corrupt county officials and excessive tuxes 
and attorneys’ fees. When pleas for justice met with 
haughty indifference from the courts and the royal 
governor, William Tryon, angry frontiersmen orga¬ 
nized, in 1768, a ragtag army called the "Regulation,” 
refused to pay taxes and mobbed local officials. After 
passage of “the Bloody Act” in January, 1771, which 
declared their organization illegal and membership in 
it treason, the Regulators disrupted court proceedings 
at Hillsborough, and issued a proclamation asserting; 
“Though there are a few men who have the gift and 
art of reasoning, yet every man has a feeiing and 
knows when he has justice done him, as well as the 
most learned.” Tryon refused to negotiate and instead 
dispatched 1000 heavily armed militiamen to end the 
rebellion, The troops met some 2000 Regulators at 
Alamance Creek on May 16,1771, and routed them 
with a single volley. Some rebel leaders were hanged, 
hundreds were forced to swear allegiance to the 
Crown, still others were driven into Tennessee. 

mo, Whitelaw {1837-1912) 

Journalist, diplomat/ £r///«/New York Tribune 

intermittently from 1872 to 1905/ Republican 

vice-presidential nominee, 1892/ Ainlmsadorw 

Great Britain, 1905-12 

A lifelong Republican, journalist-diplomat Whilelaw 
Reid was born in Ohio in 1837 and educated at Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio, Reid wrote for several 


Ohio newspapers, edited the Cincinnati Gazette and 
served as a civil war correspondent and as a roving 
reporter in the postwar South. In 1868 he joined the 
editorial staff of the New York Tribune, the nation’s 
leading Republican journal. Four years later he suc¬ 
ceeded HORACE GREELEY as the paper’s publisher and 
editor in chief, building the Tribune’s reputation for 
accuracy and straightforward reporting in an age 
when sensationalism (see yellow journalism) was 
the byword. His unflagging loyalty to the republican 
PARTY won him the post of minister to France (1889- 
92) and in 1892 the party’s nomination as benjamin 
Harrison’s vice-presidential running mate, (Demo¬ 
crat GROVER CLEVELAND won the election.) After the 
election Reid resumed the editorship of the Tribune. 
In 1905 he was appointed ambassador to Great Brit¬ 
ain. Fie gave up his active role as editor for good and 
served in London until his death seven years later. 
See Royal Cortissoz: The Life of Whitelaw Reid. 

REMINGTON, Frederic {1861-1909) 

Painter, illustrator, sculptor/ His art, much of it 

reproduced in books and magazines of his day, 

chronicled Old West 

A mustachioed, blond giant from Canton, N.Y, artist- 
illustrator Frederic Remington became the best- 
known visual chronicler of the Old West, Born in 1861 
and educated at Yale and the New York Art Students 
League, he resolved to capture the look of the frontier 
after a Western trip at age 19, He was primarily a 
visual reporter rather than a studio painter, and tire¬ 
lessly roamed the West sketching cowboys, cavalry¬ 
men and Indians in meticulous detail and dramatic 
situations. He also served as a battlefield artist during 
the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. His illustrations enliv¬ 
ened the pages of scores of books and hundreds of 
magazine and newspaper articles. Pony D'ucto (1895) 
is probably the best known of the several books he 
wrote and illustrated. 

He was also a sculptor, producing finely wrought 
bronzes, the most celebrated of which is the “Bronco 
Buster” (1901), Remington died near Ridgefield, 
Conn,, in 1909, 

nUSEN, Ira {1846-1927) 

Chemist, educator/ President, Johns Hopkins 

Univ„ 1901-13/ Instrumental in development of 

saccharin 

A gifted organic chemist who directed research lead¬ 
ing to the discovery of saccharin, Ira Remsen was a 
lifelong champion of advanced scientific education 
and research. Born in New York City in 1846, he was 
educated at the Free Academy (now City College of 
New York) and received an M.D. from the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1867. Turning from medi¬ 
cine to research in chemistry, he obtained a Ph.D, 
from Gottingen, Germany, in 1870. He occupied the 
first chair of chemistry at Johns hopkins university 


in 1876 and, in 1879, founded the American Chemical 
Journal, which gave U.S. chemists a respected me¬ 
dium for scholarly communication. Remsen was 
Johns Hopkins’ president from 1901 to 1913 and 
helped establish its school of engineering. Before his 
retirement in 1913, he investigated the administration 
of the PURE FOOD AND DRUG ACTS, and afterward 
worked in private industry. He died at Carmel, Cal, 
in 1927, 

RENT WARS 

Uprising by NY. farmers against feudal tenant 
system, 1839-46/ Endedwith new state constitu¬ 
tion that abolishedfeudal tenures, 1846 

In upstate New York many farmers supported the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR in the belief that it would over¬ 
turn the feudal system of perpetual tenancy requiring 
them to pay burdensome annual rents to wealthy 
landlords (a legacy of the Dutch patroon system). 
But their hopes were dashed when prominent land¬ 
owning families such as the Livingstons and Van 
Rensselaers blocked postwar attempts to abolish ten¬ 
ancy. Tenant anger exploded into violence in 1839 
when the heirs of Stephen van rensselaer, the “last 
Patroon,” sought to collect back rents amounting to 
$400,000, Tenants in Westchester County and on the 
great Hudson River estates of Livingston Manor and 
Rensselaerswyck disguised themselves as Indians, 
staged armed parades, tarred and feathered sheriffs 
who tried to foreclose their farms and killed one dep¬ 
uty. The violence subsided when Gov. silas wright 
called out the militia and imprisoned some 50 rebel 
leaderSj but public opinion increasingly sided with the 
farmers. Many landlords gave up their claims out of 
fear, and the whig party shrewdly adopted the “an¬ 
tirenters” cause as its own. The new state constitution 
of 1846 barred “feudal tenures of any description” 
and forbade all land leases longer than 12 years, 

See Henry J. Christman: Tin Horns and Calico. 

RmmCl,James, Jr. {1818-1895) 

Architect/ Championed neo-Gothic revival 
style/ Architect of Smithsonian Institution, 
1847-55, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 1858-79 

Like his celebrated contemporaries Richard Upjohn 
and ALEXANDER JACKSON DAVIS, architect James Ren- 
wick, Jr,, sought to make American architecture 
reflect the styles of the Middle Ages. Renwick went on 
to become the foremost champion of the 19th cen¬ 
tury’s neo-Gothic revival. His success at, pleasing 
well-to-do clients with massive, turreted, castle- and 
cathedral-like structures made him a wealthy man, 
the owner of two steam yachts. Bom in New York in 
1818, the son of a prominent Columbia university 
science professor, he studied engineering at Columbia 
and first won fame for his elegant neo-Gothic design 
for New York City’s Grace Church in 1843. Among 
his best-known works are St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
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(1858-79), also in New York; the Smithsonian insti¬ 
tution (1847-55), in Washington, D.C; and the first 
VASSAR COLLEGE building (completed 1865), in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. Renwick died in his native city in 
1895. 

See Effingham P, Humphrey: The Churches of James 
Renwick, Jr, 

REPORT ON MANUFACTURES Hamilton’s 
Report on Manufactures) 

REPUBLICAN PARTY 

Formed by members of Whig, Free Soil and 
Democratic parties opposed to spread of slavery 
into territories, 1854/ First presidential candi¬ 
date, John C. Fremont, 1856/ First presidential 
victor, Abraham Lincoln, 1860/ Led nation 
through Civil War/Imposed Reconstruction on 
postwar South/ Won all but four presidential 
elections between 1860 and 1982/ Advocated 
“sound money” and high tariffs, became closely 
identified with business interests/ Split by Bull 
Moose Party movement, 1912/ Led nation 
through prosperity of 1920s/ Lost much of its 
following when blamed by voters for Depression 
of1980s/ Lost five successive presidential races, 
1982-48/ Recaptured White House in 1952, 
1956,1968,1972, but only temporarily regained 
control of Congress, 1947-49,1958-55 

More than any other event, the passage of the kan- 
SAS-NEBRASKA ACT (1854), Opening the Western terri¬ 
tories to SLAVERY, was responsible for bringing the 
Republican Party into being. Angry opponents of the 
extension of slavery-including Northern Whigs (see 
WHIG PARTY), disaffected members of the demo¬ 
cratic PARTY and members of the moribund free 
SOIL PARTY— gathered at mass meetings throughout 
the nation to express their discontent, and to form a 
new party. Even before the Kansas-Nebraska bill was 
passed by Congress, a group of Whigs, Free Soilers 
and Democrats met at Ripon, Wis,, on Feb, 28,1854. 
They announced that the approval of the bill would 
cause them to organize a new party opposing the ex¬ 
tension of slavery. Claiming to be, the true descen¬ 
dants of THOMAS JEFFERSON, who Opposed slavery in 
the Northwest Territory, they took the name of Jeffer¬ 
son’s party and called themselves Republicans. (See 
DEMOCRATIC-REPUBLICAN PARTY.) On July 6 , 1854, 
delegates to a state convention held at Jackson, Mich., 
formally adopted the name Republican for their 
party, and soon other organizations of the new party 
called themselves Republicans too.. 

Two years later the Republican Party was strong 
enough to field its first presidential candidate, john c, 
FRilMONr, Running on a platform opposing the spread 
of slavery to the territories, Frdmont carried 11 
Northern states but lost the election to Democrat 
JAMES BUCHANAN, Over the next four years Republi¬ 
can ranks swelled as the national clamor over slavery 


intensified. Meanwhile, shrewd party leaders (abra- 
HAM LINCOLN among them) sought to broaden the 
party’s appeal. The 1860 platform strongly opposed 
the expansion of slavery but also promised high pro¬ 
tective tariffs (see tariff acts) and subsidies for a 
transcontinental railroad to attract Northern busi¬ 
ness interests; it pledged free homesteads to win over 
prospective Western farmers, When the Democrats 
split into Northern and Southern factions and the 
short-lived constitutional union party nomi¬ 
nated afourth candidate, Lincoln was propelled into 
the White House in the election of 1860 with less than 
40 percent of the popular vote. In the critical civil 
WAR year of 1864 the Republican convention nomi¬ 
nated Lincoln to run for a second term—but, in order 
to win the support of Northern and Border Stale 
Democrats, designated Tennessee Democrat Andrew 
JOHNSON as its vice-presidential candidate, The con¬ 
vention also changed the party’s name to National 
Union Party, (The name Republican was restored 
after the war,) 

Of the 14 Presidents who held office during the fol¬ 
lowing 72 years, all but three (Democrats Andrew 
Johnson, grover Cleveland and woodrow wil- 
son) were Republicans ; ulysses s. grant (1869-77), 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES (1877-81), JAMES A. GARFIELD 
(1881), CHESTER A, ARTHUR (1881-85), BENJAMIN 
HARRISON (1889-93), WILLIAM MCKINLEY (1897- 
1901), THEODORE ROOSEVELT (1901-09), WILLIAM 
HOWARD TAFT (1909-13), WARREN G. HARDING (1921- 
23), CALVIN COOLIDOE (1923-29) and Herbert c. 
HOOVER (1929-33). During this period the nation ex¬ 
perienced unprecedented economic and industrial 
growth and became a major world power- 
achievements for which the "Grand Old Party” 
(GOP) claimed much of the credit. Yet, while the 
White House was usually occupied by Republicans, 
American politics was not so clear-cut or one-sided. 
Congress was as often as not in Democratic hands, but 
differences between the parties on substantive issues 
were frequently more rhetorical than real. Both major 
parties were determinedly conservative and generally 
congenial to big business, especially in the last dec¬ 
ades of the 19th century. 

Nor were the Republicans always united. Deep in- 
traparty fissures appeared during Lincoln’s first term, 
when RADICAL republicans in Congress led a revolt 
against the President’s moderate policy toward the 
rebellious South, After his death the Republicans 
brought IMPEACHMENT proceedings agaih.st his suc¬ 
cessor, Democrat Andrew Johnson, and imposed 
strict RECONSTRUCTION measiircs on the former Con- 
federacy—in part out of a fierce desire to perpetuate 
their power by disfranchising Southern white Deino- 
crats, By exploiting the still smoldering animosities of 
the Civil War, the Republicans long succeeded in tar¬ 
ring all Democrats with the brush of treason, thereby 
solidifying Northern. Republicanism and embitlcring 
the South for decades to come. Disagreement over 
Reconstruction In the South and the monumental 


scandals of the Grant Administration finally drove 
GOP reformers to nominate Horace greeley as the 
liberal REPUBLICAN PARTY candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency in 1872, and the Democrats also backed him in 
a forlorn effort to beat Grant, Four years later public 
disillusionment with Republican rule almost lost the 
party the White House, Hayes became President in 
the disputed election of 1876 (see compromise of 
1877 ) only through a back-room deal that provided 
for withdrawal of Federal troops from the South and 
so restored white Democratic rule there. 

During the 1880s the party became more and more 
closely identified with business interests, supporting 
high tariffs and “sound money” and generally oppos¬ 
ing the labor movements. (See labor, organized.) 
Party unity was weakened in 1881 when the "Half 
Breeds," led by james g. blaine, clashed with the ma¬ 
chine regulars, or "Stalwarts,” led by roscoe conk- 
ling, over the distribution of political jobs. During 
this struggle President Garfield was mortally 
wounded by a demented office seeker, and Congress 
finally bowed to public demand for civil service re¬ 
form in 1883. The strife-torn Republicans lost the 
1884 election to Grover Cleveland, beat him in 1888 
and lost to him again in 1892, when tariff and free 
SILVER controversies weakened the party. Similar di¬ 
visions threatened the party at the turn of the century 
when progressive era reformers, among them Rob¬ 
ert LA follette and albert beveridge, opposed 
machine politics and demanded firm governmental 
action against the corrupting influence of the trusts. 
Under Theodore Roosevelt the party briefly broke 
with its laissez-faire past to champion active Federal 
regulation of business, but conservatism returned 
with the election in 1908 of his successor, William 
Howard Taft. In 1912 Progressive Republicans bolted 
their party to nominate Roosevelt on the bull moose 
PARTY ticket, splitting the GOP and allowing Wood- 
row Wilson to win the White House with a narrow 
plurality. 

A war-weary nation returned the Republicans to 
power in 1920, and during the ensuing decade the 
GOP presided over the nation’s greatest economic 
boom up to that time. Republican policy remained 
determinedly conservative; little effort was made to 
regulate business practices or to dampen the specula¬ 
tive fever that led to the 1929 stock market crash. 

Having taken credit for the good times of the 1920s, 
the GOP was blamed by much of the electorate for 
the hard times of the Great Depression,, (See 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR,) Herbert Hoover was swept 
from’Office by franklin d, roosevelt in 1932, and 
FDR’s energetic new deal policies and adept politi¬ 
cal strategy won the votes of much of the middle class, 
along with ethnic urban voters, blacks, the "Solid 
South” and farmers as well as industrial workers. For 
two decades thereafter the GOP was unable to regain 
the White House and only once won control of Con¬ 
gress (1947-49), But by nominating war hero DWIGHT 
D. EISENHOWER and adopting as its own much of 


Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal and harry s. 
TRUMAN’S fair DEAL program, the GOP was able to 
turn the Democratic tide in 1952. Yet under the enor¬ 
mously popular "Ike” the party controlled Congress 
only once (1953-55), 

The Republicans again won the White House In 
1968, when richard m, nixon narrowly defeated Hu¬ 
bert H. HUMPHREY, but Congress remained securely 
Democratic. Even when Nixon won a landslide re- 
election to the Presidency ill 1972, Congress remained 
in Democratic hands, 

See WilfredE. American Political Parties and 
George H. Mayer: The Republican Party, 1854-1966. 

RESERVED POWERS (see Constitutional 
Amendments—10th Amendment) 

RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 

Created, 1916/ Trains reservoir of civilian reserve 
officers for national emergencies 

Created by the National Defense Act of 1916, the Re¬ 
serve Officers’ Training Corps (ROTC) was charged 
with the mission of developing a reservoir of trained 
civilian officers who could be brought rapidly into 
military service in national emergencies, Senior 
ROTC units on college and university campuses, and 
junior divisions at high schools and military schools 
helped produce thousands of world war i officers. 
By the outbreak of World War II approximately 
112,000 graduates had received army reserve com¬ 
missions, and 7000 more hadjoined other branches of 
the armed forces. ROTC units were also formed by 
the Navy (NROTC) in 1926, and the Air Force 
(AFROTC) in 1946, After World War II the ROTC 
program remained the prime source for newly com¬ 
missioned army officers. The corps came under sharp 
attack from college students opposed to the Vietnam 
war during the 1960s, but in the early 1970s it re¬ 
mained a fixture on many U.S, campuses as a purely 
voluntary organization. 

RESERVES, MILITARY 

National Guard evolved from state militias as 
military reserve force, late 19th century/ Dick 
Act, 1908, made National Guard nation’s official 
military reserve/ Reserve Forces Act of1955 es¬ 
tablished present system of Military Reserves; 
each branch divided into Ready, Standby and 
Retired Reserves 

After the civil war (1861-65) the huge armies called 
up to preserve the Union were disbanded, , and the 
shrunken Regular Army went back to its main job of 
fighting Indians on the Western frontier. But after the, 
end of the Spanish-American war (1898) the Regular 
Army was kept at its war strength, and the national 
GUARD, which had evolved from the state militias, was 
improved to provide a more effective reserve force for 
a nation that found itself an imperial power, involved 
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in the Philippines, Cuba and Puerto Rico. Opposing 
the upgrading of the National Guard was military 
theorist Gen, Emory Upton, who favored, instead, a 
national volunteer force controlled by the Federal 
Government. He was effectively countered by Rep. 
Charles W. Dick of Ohio, who sponsored the Dick Act 
of 1903, which made the National Guard the nation’s 
reserve force—equipped by the Federal Government 
but under the control of the individual states, 

During world war i, 17 National Guard divisions 
went into action. In world war ii the National 
Guard outfits were absorbed into Regular Army units, 
and after the war the Department of Defense tried 
again to win congressional approval of a single na¬ 
tional force backing up the Regular Army, Instead 
Congress passed the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
which established a system of Military Reserves that 
could be called into service by either Congress or the 
President. This force has seven components: Army 
National Guard, Army Reserve, Naval Reserve, Ma¬ 
rine Corps Reserve, Air National Guard, Air Force 
Reserve and Coast Guard Reserve. In addition each 
Reserve component classifies reservists in one of three 
groups; the Ready Reserve, Standby Reserve and Re¬ 
tired Reserve. The Ready Reserve may be ordered 
into active service if war or a national emergency is 
declared by Congress or the President, The Standby 
Reserve and Retired Reserve, however, may be called 
into service only if Congress declares a national crisis, 
such as a major war. Thus the Ready Reserve was 
called to active duty during the Cuban missile crisis 
and the Vietnam war, but the Standby Reserve and 
Retired Reserve were not, 

During the life of the selective service system 
young men were given the option of fulfilling their 
military obligation with a six-year term—two years in 
the active Army and four in the Ready Reserve—or 
with an eight-year term—only six months of which 
would be on active duty and seven and half years in 
the Ready Reserve. 

RESETTLEMENT AGENCY {see Farm Security 
Administratm) 

RESTRAINT OF TRADE {see Antitrust Laws; 
Sherman A ntl Trust Act) 

RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS 

Resumption Act> 1875, guaranteed speck pay¬ 
ment for paper money issued during and after 

Civil War 

Burdened with the costs of fighting the civil war and 
realizing that “specie” (gold and silver coins) had all 
but disappeared from circulation, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, in 1862, began issuing “greenbacks” (legal- 
tender notes) and “shin-plasters” (fractional paper 
currency); in 1863 it authorized issuance of national 
bank notes. The reconstruction era saw bitter po¬ 
litical conflict between “soft money” men who fa¬ 


vored continuing the use of greenbacks and national 
bank notes, and “hard money” men who were anxious 
to return to specie. The legal tender cases (1870- 
71) first barred, then sanctioned the wartime Legal 
Tender Acts, The GOP-dominated Congress en¬ 
acted the Resumption Act in 1875, providing for a re¬ 
turn to specie payments, over the vehement objections 
of the new greenback Party, Directed to redeem in 
specie all legal-tender notes presented on and after 
Jan, 1, 1879, Treasury Secretary JOHN SHERMAN accu¬ 
mulated enough gold to meet the anticipated demand. 
But when reassured that legal-tender notes were gen¬ 
uinely backed by gold, the public preferred to keep 
using the much more convenient greenbacks, Conse¬ 
quently, the notes became accepted currency, 

See Walter TK, Angenf,-The Money Question During 
Reconstruction. 

REUTHER, Walter Philip {1907-1970) 

Labor leader/ President, United Automobile 

Workers, 1946-70/ President, Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations, 1952-55/ Broke with 
AFL-CIO,mS 

One of labor’s most innovative and influential cham¬ 
pions (see LABOR, organized), Walter Philip Reuther 
entered the movement early: He was fired from his 
first job at the age of 16 for trying to organize his fel¬ 
low steelworkers. 

Born at Wheeling, W.Va., in 1907, Reuther moved 
to Detroit in 1926 and later journeyed with his brother 
Victor to Europe (1933-35), where he studied labor 
conditions and worked for a time in a Soviet auto 
plant, Returning to Detroit, he became pre.sidetit of 
his United Automobile Workers (UAW) local, win¬ 
ning fame as a tough strike leader during the late 
1930s, In 1946 he beat back a Communist effort lo 
seize control of the union and became its president, a 
post he held until his death in a 1970 air crash. During 
the post-World War II period he won many important 
concessions for his men, including industry-wide 
pensions, escalator clauses tied to the cost-of-living 
index, and the guaranteed workweek, In 1948 he sur¬ 
vived a still-unsolved, nearly fatal ,shotgun attack. 
Concerned throughout his career with social issues 
and civil rights, he became president of the Council of 
Industrial Organizations (CIO) in 1952, helped or¬ 
ganize its alliance with the American federation of 
LABOR (AFL) in 1955 and cosponsored the 1963 civil 
rights march on Washington, In 1968, after a dispute 
with AFL-CIO president george meany, he led his 
auto workers out of the AFL-CIO to form an Alliance 
for Labor Action with the Teamsters Union. 

MSEUS, Hiram Rhoades {18274901) 

Minister, educator, politician/ First Mack to 

serve in US, Senate, 1870-71 

Chosen by the Mississippi legislature in 1870 to com¬ 
plete the U.S, Senate term begun by Jefferson davks 


belbre the civil war, Hiram R. Revels became the 
first black to serve in the upper house of Congress, 
Born of free parents at Fayetteville, N.C., in 1827, 
Revels went to Indiana in the 1840s, graduated from 
Knox College, in Bloomington, and was ordained a 
minister in the African Methodist Church in 1845, He 
preached among his people in Midwestern and Bor¬ 
der states, and in 1860 became pastor of a church in 
Baltimore, Md. During the Civil War he helped or¬ 
ganize the first two Negro regiments in Maryland and 
served as chaplain of a Negro regiment at Vicksburg, 
Miss.,in 1864. After the war Revels .settfed in Natchez, 
Miss., and was elected a Republican member of the 
Missi.ssippi state senate in 1870, In the U.S. Senate he 
was a voice for moderation in race relations; he re¬ 
tired at the end of his term of office in 1871. Revels 
served as president of Alcorn Agricultural College in 
Mississippi (1871-74,1876-82), and died in 1901. 

mnm, Paul {17554818) 

Boston silversmith who warned farmers of im¬ 
pending British march to Concord, April 18, 
1775/ Served in French and Indian War, 1756/ 

A leader of Boston Tea Party, 1775/ Commander 
Boston fortress, 1778-79/ De,signed and printed 
frst Continental money 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOw’s poem about Paul 
Revere’s ride from Boston to Concord on April 18, 
1775, to “spread the alarm through every Middlesex 
village and farm” immortalized Revere as one of the 
United States’ finest patriots. But it described only one 
moment in the Boston silversmith’s long life of service 
to his country. 

Revere was born in 1735, the son of Apollos de Ri- 
voire, a Fliiguenot refugee who had come to Boston as 
a boy, learned the silversmith’s trade and anglicized 
his name as Revere, Young Paul learned his father’s 
craft and, like him, prospered in it, After serving in the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR, he became involved in the 
radical poli tics of Boston. He used his skill as a copper 
engraver to make cartoons and other political propa¬ 
ganda (the most famous of his engravings depicted 
the BOSTON massacre of 1770) and was one of the or¬ 
ganizers of the BOSTON tea party (1773). 

By the night of his famous ride on the eve of the 
revolutionary war, Revere had become a familiar 
sight on horseback, as express rider for Boston’s com¬ 
mittee OF correspondence and as Massachusetts’ 
courier to the continental congress in Philadel¬ 
phia, In early 1775 he rode to New Hampshire with 
the intelligence that British Gen. thomas gage was 
planning to remove munitions from Fort William and 
Mary; the New Hampshiremen attacked the fort and 
seized supplies that later saved patriots’ lives at the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, 

On April 16, 1775, Revere again rode out from 
Boston, to warn the patriots that the British planned 
to capture their military stores at Concord and arrest 
JOHN HANCOCK and SAMUEL ADAMS at Lexington, Two 


nights later he set out once more, accompanied by 
William Dawes, this time on his renowned ride to 
alert the countryside that British troops were ready to 
move. After stopping at Lexington to alert Hancock 
and Adams, Revere and Dawes, joined by Dr. Samuel 
Prescott, headed for Concord. Only Prescott com¬ 
pleted the mission, however. Confronted by a British 
patrol, Dawes turned around and made his escape, 
while Prescott slipped through and rode to Concord. 
Revere, however, was captured. Released without his 
horse, he walked back to Lexington. 

During the Revolutionary War, Revere had a full 
and active career. He commanded (1778-79) Castle 
William, a Boston fortress, and then was an officer in 
a disastrous expedition to Penobscot Bay, Me., for 
which he was court-martialed on charges of cowardice 
and disobedience, but cleared. He ran a powder mill, 
cast cannon and printed the first Continental money. 
After the Revolution he resumed silversmithing but 
also cast bells and founded a copper mill. Revere’s 
pride over his part in the Revolution never waned. 
To the end of his long life—he died at age 83 in 
1818—he dressed in Revolutionary garb, 

REVIVALS 

Great Awakening first major American religious 
revival, 1750s-40s/ Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, major evangelists of mid-18th cen¬ 
tury/ James McGready spurred Second Awaken¬ 
ing, beginning on Western frontier about 1797/ 
Timothy Dwight led Eastern revivalism, early 
1800s/ Dwight L. Moody set tone for modern 
evangelists, late 19th century/ Billy Sunday, 
Aimee Semple McPherson, Billy Graham, lead¬ 
ing revivalists of 20th century 

Religious revivals—times of renewed interest in re¬ 
ligion—have occurred with frequency and fervor in 
America since the great awakening of the 1730s 
and 1740s, As early as 1734 New England Congrega- 
tionalist preacher Jonathan ed wards had ignited the 
flames of American revivalism, instilling in his con¬ 
gregation a deep dread of damnation by an implaca¬ 
ble Calvinist God. (See Calvinism,) But it was English 
preacher george whitefield, initially a close associ¬ 
ate of Britain’s Methodist leaders John and Charles 
Wesley, who carried the religious animation of the 
Great Awakening to all the Colonies. In some seven 
American visits after 1738, Whitefield roamed the 
Colonies from Maine to Georgia, capturing the pop¬ 
ulace in the frightening spell of his own increasingly 
Calvinist oratory. 

A Second Awakening started in Kentucky about 
1797 and spread like wildfire over the Western fron¬ 
tier, Evangelist JAMES mcgready was at the heart of 
this new “awakening,” and from his practice of 
preaching before large, wildly responsive throngs in 
the open air grew the phenomenon of camp 
MEETINGS, While McGready and other frontier cir¬ 
cuit riders were making thousands of converts in the 
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West, revivalistic excitement in the East centered 
largely on the great universities where the preeminent 
evangelist was Yale president timothy dwight, 
grandson of Jonathan Edwards. By the 1820s revival¬ 
ism became the chief means of making converts in 
most Protestant denominations, including the CON- 
GREGATIONALISTS, BAPTISTS, METHODISTS, PRESBY¬ 
TERIANS and the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, 

Among the outstanding pre-Civil War revivalists 
were Charles finney and lyman beecher. But it was 
DWIGHT L. MOODY who, in the decades following the 
war, gave revivalism its modern form. Before his 
death in 1899, Moody, with singer Ira D. Sankey, held 
mass meetings in all of the nation’s major cities, as 
well as in Britain, setting the mold for such later evan¬ 
gelists as BILLY SUNDAY, AIMEE SEMPLE MCPHERSON 
and BILLY GRAHAM. 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR (1775-1783) 

1775— April 19, war began at Lexington and 
Concord, Mass,/ June 15, George Washington 
named commander of Continental Army/ June 
17, Battle of Bunker (Breed’s) Hill/ Continentals 
failed in effort to win Canada 

1776— March 17, British evacuated Boston/ July 

4, Congress proclaimed Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence/Aug.-Dee., Washington’s army driven 
from N.Y, through N.J. and into Pa,/ Dec, 26, 
Washington, in surprise attack, seized Trenton, 
N.l, routing Hessian garrison. 

1777— June-Oct., British plan to split Colonies 
by thrust from Canada thwarted, in part because 
British General Howe diverted forces to occupy 
Philadelphia, Sepi.-Oct./ Oct. 17, British sus¬ 
tained major defeat with surrender ofBurgoyne’s 
5000-man army at Saratoga, N. Y. 

1778— Feb, 6, France agreed to treaties of alli¬ 
ance and commerce with America/ June 28, 
Washington attacked General Clinton at Mon¬ 
mouth, N.J., during British withdrawal from 
Philadelphia to New York—last major battle in 
North/ Dec. 29, British seized Savannah, Ga., to 
open war in South 

1779— Feb. 25, capture of Vincennes, Ind,, es¬ 
tablished American claims to. Old Northwest/ 
May-Nov., American General John Sullivan 
ravaged Iroquois territory 

1780— May 12, British under Clinton and Corn¬ 
wallis seized Charleston, S,C„ captured 5400- 
man American force/ Aug, 16, American General 
Gates defeated at Camden, S.C./ Oct. 14, 
Nathanael Greene appointed American com¬ 
mander in South 

1781— Jan. 17, American victory at Cowpens, 

5. C./ March 1, Articles of Confederation ratified 
by states/ March 15, Cornwallis won costly vie-. 


tory at Guilford Courthouse, retreated to Wil¬ 
mington, N.C., then marched into Virginia in 
April/ Sept.-Oct., Cornwallis be.sieged by 
Franco-American force at Yorktown, surren¬ 
dered Oct. 19—a decisive British defeat that 
virtually ended war 

1782— Sporadic, .small-scalefigh ting on landand 
sea/ Peace negotiations opened in Paris in 
spring/ Nov. 30, preliminary accords signed that 
recognized U.S. independence 

1783— Sept. 3, Peace of Paris signed (ratified by 
Congress, Jan. 14,1784) 

Background to Hostilities 

No one knows who fired first on that morning of April 
19,1775, on the green at Lexington, Mass, Later the 
British would blame the ragged line of American 
farmers and tradesmen who barred the passage ofSOO 
British Redcoats on their way to nearby Concord, The 
Americans, in turn, cast the burden of opening hosti¬ 
lities on the British advance guard and its com¬ 
mander, Marine Maj, John Pitcairn, What is not in 
doubt is that on the night of April 18 the Bri tish forces 
left Boston for the Massachusetts hinterland. Their 
orders were to seize the rebellious leaders Samuel 
ADAMS and JOHN HANCOCK and to destroy rebel stores 
of ammunition believed to, be hidden in Concord, 
Warned of the British raid by paul revere and Wil¬ 
liam Dawes on the famous "midnight ride," the 
MiNUTEMENof the Colony’s militia roused themselves 
to arms, leading to the confrontation on the Lexington 
green. 

Pitcairn, no man to be swayed from the counc of 
duty by what he regarded as only a rebellious rabble, 
bellowed, “Lay down your arms, you damned 
rebels!” The Minutemen started to fall back, Then 
what poet ralph waldo emerson would years later 
call “the shot heard round the world” echoed through 
the stillness, followed by a blast of musketry. Quickly 
the farmers fled, leaving behind eight of their dead. 
The Redcoats then marched smartly on their way to 
Concord, where they found little to destroy, failed to 
locate Adams and Hancock, so soon began their 
promenade back to Boston, 

If as a promenade it began, it was not so to end. 
News of the Lexington encounter quickly spread 
through nearby towns, and as the British moved 
through the countryside they came under increasing 
harassment. From their position behind stone walls, 
the local farmers fired with deadly effect, turning a 
parade into a retreat, a retreat almost into a rout. 
Though what was to be called the batele of lexino* 
TON AND CONCORD was confiised in its origins, its sig¬ 
nificance was quickly appreciated. When he heard the 
distant shooting from his hiding place, master propa¬ 
gandist Samuel Adams, who badspentyears opposing 
Britain, exulted: “Oh, what a glorious morning is 
tills!” And in far-off Virginia george wash[NGTON, 
a moderate in the long-simmering conflict between 
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Crown and Colonies, sadly reflected: “Unhappy it is 
, , , that a Brother’s Sword has been sheathed in a 
Brother’s breast.... But can a virtuous man hesitate 
in his choice?” Thus began a war for Colonial rights, 
a war that in little more than a year came to be a con¬ 
flict for the independence of an emerging national 
entity called the United States of America, 

The causes of the war stretched back several dec¬ 
ades, but all were part of one essential problem: how 
Britain could govern its American Colonies for its 
own benefit without alienating to the point of rebel¬ 
lion the increasingly discontented 2.15 million gov¬ 
erned (1770 figures, including about a half million 
slaves). In the final analysis it appeared certain that 
the Crown and Parliament would risk Colonial out¬ 
rage for the sake of the mother country’s interest. All 
13 Colonies had grievances in 1775, and there were 
minor regional dififerences. It was in New England 
and the Middle Atlantic Colonies that British at¬ 
tempts to tighten traditional policies of mercantilism 
after 1764 hit hardest. (See stamp act congress; 
TOWNSHEND ACTS.) By the early 1770s Boston had be¬ 
come the center of opposition, the boston massacre 
(1770) and the boston tea party (1773) arousing the 
city and surrounding areas to a fever pitch of anti- 
British sentiment. The retaliatory British intol¬ 
erable acts (1774), whieh included the closing of the 
port of Boston and provisions for the forced quarter¬ 
ing of British troops in private homes, hit the people 
of New England with particular harshness. Their 
plight aroused sympathy throughout the Colonies, 

Against this background of tension there grew a 
generation of men who gave eloquent expression to 
Colonial protest. Some, such as john dickinson, 
sought compromise. Others, including Samuel Adams 
and PATRICK HENRY, Were cast in a more radical mold 
and recommended stronger measures. Throughout 
the late 1760s and early 1770s events conspired to ad¬ 
vance the cause of the radicals. In response to British 
exactions, paramilitary Colonial groups like the sons 
OF LIBERTY Were formed, intercolonial committees 
OF CORRESPONDENCE were established and, in 1774, 
the structure of an American government began to 
take shape as delegates from the Colonies met in the 
first CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. At first tWs Congress, 
meeting in Philadelphia, recommended a primarily 
economic offensive against the mother country, 
through a Colonial boycott of trade with Britain. Even 
three weeks after Lexington and Concord, reconcilia¬ 
tion rather than rebellion remained the Congress’ 
policy. In the wake of the skirmish in Massachusetts, 
the second Continental Congress called for the crea¬ 
tion of a CONTINENTAL ARMY and elected Washington 
as its commander (June 15,1775), while appealing to 
Canada to join the resistance to Crown exactions, But 
on .luly 5 it also issued the olive branch petition, 
a direct appeal to King george hi for a redress of 
grievances. 

At the war’s outset the rebellious Colonials faced an 
awesome task. Stationed in the 13 Colonies were some 


7000 British regulars, and thousands more were on the 
way. All were amply supplied with munitions and 
were led by experienced officers. Moreover, British 
land forces were backed by some 270 warships, Allied 
with the British was a host of Indian tribes whose de¬ 
sire to hold their lands dovetailed neatly with Britain’s 
policy of closing off the trans-Allegheny region to 
white settlement. Perhaps as many as one-third of the 
Colonists were Tories, loyal to their king, while an¬ 
other third were neutral. Arrayed again.st Britain's 
might was a force of perhaps 6000 poorly trained, ill- 
equipped continental troop.s and widely varying 
numbers of unreliable militia—mostly farmers and 
artisans, who had only the vaguest notion of the de¬ 
mands of war, Although a number of the American 
officers were veterans of the french and Indian war, 
many others were unschooled in military strategy and 
tactics. Gunpowder, muskets and artillery were 
scarce, and the continental currency lliai (he 
Congress issued was based far more on faith than on 
bullion. 

Yet the situation wa.s less one-sided than it super¬ 
ficially seemed. Britain had to supply her army over 
3000 miles of sea and carry on the fight along a lOOO- 
mile wilderness front, which, warned one prescient 
English moderate, abounded “in forests and under¬ 
woods .., where every bush would conceal an 
enemy.” In addition, recruitment lagged, and the king 
was forced to hire some 30,000 German mercenaries, 
called HESSiANS—an act that did much to bring 
American moderates into the rebel camp. And while 
the Americans had only to worry about fighting one 
war, Britain was faced with the barely concealed hos¬ 
tility of France, eager to recoup the losses recently 
suffered in the French and Indian V4ir. Finally, the 
British consistently underrated their enemy and ig¬ 
nored the advice and generally shunned the aid of the 
Tories, as adept at wilderness fighting as the rebels. 

The War in the Northeast 

Within days of the Battle of Lexington and Concord, 
armed militiamen were streaming into the country¬ 
side around Boston to lay siege to the British-occupied 
city, When word of these developments reached 
ain, George III vowed he would use “every means of 
distressing America” and swiftly dispatched rein¬ 
forcements to Boston, including three generals who 
would play central roles in the unfolding drarha- 

WILLIAM HOWE, SIR HENRY CLINTON and JOHN 
BURGOYNE. 

While the British tarried within Boston, the rebels 
laid plans to acquire the necessary artillery for the 
city’s capture. To secure the heavy weapons benedict 
ARNOLD and ETHAN ALLEN led the GREEN MOUNTAIN 
BOYS through upper New York and on May 10,1775, 
seized a startled British garrison at Fort Ticonderoga 
on Lake Champlain without firing a shot, They cap¬ 
tured 50 cannon, 2300 poun ds of lead and a barrel of 
flints for muskets, all of which were painstakingly 
dragged toward Boston during the winter of 1775-76 
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by men under the command of former bookseller 
henry KNOX. 

Meanwhile, on June 17, as General Washington 
made his way northward to take command of the 
newly designated Continental Army, the Americans 
fougffi their first major battle. Although it would be 
known in history as the Battle of Bunker Hill, the fight 
took place on Breed’s Hill, next to Bunker Hill, Dug 
in on a slope overlooking Boston, an American force 
successfully withstood two powerful onslaughts by the 
troops of Gen. thomas gage, before a lack of ammu¬ 
nition forced the defenders from their positions. This 
Pyrrhic victory cost the British dearly (1054 casualties, 
including 226 deaths), It also cost General Gage his 
job as commander of Briti.sh forces; he was soon re¬ 
placed by General Howe. 

On July 3 Washington took command of an unruly 
17,000-nian force of militia at Cambridge, Mass, Un¬ 
able to move against Boston until Knox’s cannon ar¬ 
rived, lie spent much time and effort trying to shape 
his volunteers into some semblance of a disciplined 
lighting force, Finally, in late January, 1776, the long- 
awaited artillery arrived and was put into position on 
Dorchester Heights above the city on March 4. Rather 
than risk defeat, Howe evacuated his army on March 
17, loading his troops and equipment, and hundreds 
of Tories as well, on ships bound for Nova Scotia. 
American jubilation was short-lived. Washington 
knew that the British retreat was strategic and, ex¬ 
pecting an attack against New York, he rushed his 
army southward to meet a British onslaught, 

Meanwhile sentiment for full independence was 
growing throughout the Colonies, The British will¬ 
ingness to use German mercenaries, Indians and 
Negro slaves had angered many previously neutral 
Americans, as had the British response to the Olive 
Branch Petition—a total blockade of American ports, 
THOMAS faine’s pamphlet common sense, which 
urged independence, found an immediate, wide and 
enthusiastic readership when it was published in Jan¬ 
uary, 1776, and in the Continental Congress there was 
a perceptible hardening in the delegates’ attitudes to¬ 
ward the mother country. By June Congress was 
openly debating independence, and on July 4,1776, 
it approved the declaration of independence. 
During that same session, Congress sent benjamin 
franklin, Arthur Lee and Silas Deane to Europe in 
search of loans, alliances and experienced officers, 
France, Britain’s traditional enemy, agreed secretly to 
send munitions to the Americans, and European ofii- 
cers-including the marquis de LAFAYEns, thad- 
DEUS KOSCIUSKO, CASIMIR PULASKI and FRIEDRICH 
WILHELM, BARON VON STEUBEN-soon brought much- 
needed military expertise to American drill grounds 
and headquarters, 

Washington had guessed correctly at Howe’s inten¬ 
tions, On Aug, 22-25 the British commander landed 
more than 15,000 troops—British and Hessian-on 
Long Island. Then, on Aug, 27, the ineptly handled 
American army fell victim to Howe’s skillful flanking 


attack and was driven to the East River. But instead 
of pressing an attack that might have annihilated the 
Continental Army and ended the Revolution, Howe 
delayed, and Washington conducted a masterful evac¬ 
uation of his 9500 men across the river to the island 
of Manhattan, Aug. 29-30, 

After occupying western Long Island, Howe paused 
to arrange a meeting with American delegates on Sta¬ 
ten Island, Sept. 11, in the hope of negotiating an 
agreement to end the war, When the talks failed, 
Howe launched his expected attack across the East 
River, taking the area in Manhattan called Kips Bay 
on Sept, 15. He then proceeded toward Harlem 
Heights where, on Sept. 16, an American thrust threw 
back his forward elements. Again Howe rested and 
built fortifications, while Washington moved most of 
his troops north into Westchester. There, on Oct, 28, 
the British clashed with the Americans at White 
Plains, but their failure to follow up an initial advan¬ 
tage allowed Washington to retreat to North Castle. 

Instead of attacking Washington’s disorganized 
army, however, Howe blundered by turning south to 
capture Fort Washington in northern Manhattan 
(Nov. 16) and Fort Lee across the Hudson River in 
New Jersey (Nov. 20), Meanwhile, Washington had 
escaped across the Hudson to Newark, N,J., and then 
retreated through New Jersey to the west bank of the 
Delaware River, By the time that Washington crossed 
the river into Pennsylvania on Dec. 7,1776, he had 
just over 3000 exhausted, ill-equipped men, The 
Americans destroyed or seized all the boats along 
the lower Delaware to stall the pursuing British, 

The losses of New York and New Jersey were not 
the only defeats the Americans suffered that year of 
proudly proclaimed independence. A two-pronged 
advance into Canada, led by generals richard 
MONTGOMERY and Benedict Arnold, had been thrown 
back with heavy losses. As the year ended and disaster 
piled on disaster, many Americans became convinced 
that the Revolution was lost before it had really 
begun. This was the lowest ebb, the period Thomas 
Paine, in The Crisis, called “the times that try men’s 
souls.” Even Washington, retreating with his shoeless 
army through the cold winter rain, confided to a 
friend, “The spirits of the people ... [are] quite 
shrunk.,, without fresh troops.,,. I think the game 
is pretty near up.” 

Again it was Howe who unwittingly came lo the 
rescue, Instead of closing in for the kill, he put his 
army Into winter quarters in New Jersey. Then Wash¬ 
ington struck back, scoring two swift triumphs, Cross¬ 
ing the icy Delaware on Christmas night, 1776, he 
launched a lightning, predawn attack on Trenton, 
N,J„ overwhelming a large Hessian force, Next, on 
Jan, 3,1777, he shrewdly slipped past an army com¬ 
manded by Gen, Charles Cornwallis and took 
Princeton. Washington then encamped at Morris¬ 
town, N.J,, having, in the words of a British officer, 
revived “the drooping spirits of the Rebels and in¬ 
creased their force.” 
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In the spring of 1777 the refreshed British tried a 
new strategy. Howe was to move his force up the 
Hudson Valley to Albany, where he would link up 
with an army commanded by General Burgoyne, 
marching south from Canada. The plan, if it had 
worked, would have isolated all of New England and 
ensured British control of the Hudson. The campaign 
began well enough for the British, with Burgoyne 
launching a two-pronged attack from Canada in June. 
Burgoyne’s smaller force, made up mainly of Tories 
and Indians and led by Lt. Col. Barry St, Leger, 
marched down the Mohawk Valley, intending to link 


up with the main British force under Burgoyne al Al¬ 
bany, But St. Leger failed to take Fort Stanwix in 
northwest New York and was then sent reeling back 
toward Canada late in August by Americans under 
generals Nicholas herkimer and Benedict Arnold, 
Meanwhile, Burgoyne had captured Fort Ticonder- 
oga (July 5) and had then continued his southward 
course toward Albany and the anticipated link with 
Howe. But Howe had other plans. He dispatched a 
relatively small force under Gen. Henry Clinton 
northward to meet Burgoyne, while, with his main 
force, he struck out toward Philadelphia, perhaps be¬ 


lieving that the fall of the American capital would 
deal such a blow to his adversaries that they would 
immediately sue^ for peace. After heavy battles at 
Brandywine (Sept. 11) and Germantown (Oct. 4), 
Philadelphia fell to the British, and Washington’s 
army took shelter at valley forge, where it was to 
spend a miserable winter, short of food and supplies, 

While Howe was occupying Philadelphia, Clinton, 
as cautious as his commander, advanced up the Hud¬ 
son only as far as Kingston, failing to link up with 
Burgoyne farther to the north, On Aug, 16,1777, Bur¬ 
goyne suffered a severe setback when a, foraging ex¬ 
pedition was mauled at the Battle of Bennington in 
western Vermont, losing more than 900 men, His sup¬ 
ply lines stretched thin, his 8000-man army exhausted 
and on short rations, Burgoyne struggled south, Just 
north of Albany he found his path blocked by the 
American army under Gen. horatio gates. Beaten 
back at Freeman’s Farm (Sept. 19) and Bemis Heights 
(Oct, 7), Burgoyne retreated north to Saratoga, where 
Gates’ array surrounded him and forced the surrender 
of his army, which then numbered 5000, on Oct, 17. 

The news of Burgoyne’s defeat was greeted with ju¬ 
bilation at Valley Forge, and in Paris the events at 
Saratoga were viewed as a strong indication of the vi¬ 
ability of the American cause. Accordingly, on Feb. 6, 
1778, France agreed to treaties of alliance and com¬ 
merce with America, which were ratified by Congress, 
May 4, 1778, In Britain Burgoyne’s surrender was 
greeted with shock and anger, and Howe, whose ex¬ 
cursion to Philadelphia had probably ensured Bur¬ 
goyne’s defeat, was relieved of the command of His 
Majesty’s forces in America and was replaced by his 
subordinate, Clinton. 

In June, 1778, Clinton evacuated Philadelphia, 
marching his army across New Jersey toward New 
York—a journey marked by a savage battle at Mon¬ 
mouth, N.J. (June 28), in which a major American 
victory was lost when Washington’s second in com¬ 
mand, Gen. CHARLES LEE, retreated instead of at¬ 
tacking, Clinton also was fortunate that the Comte 
d’Estaing’s French fleet, which could have destroyed 
Clinton’s army while it was being ferried back to New 
York, was late in arriving at the port, 

After Monmouth, the last important battle in the 
North, Washington set up headquarters in White 
Plains and posted his troops in the easily defended 
Hudson Highlands, 45 miles from New York. He also 
strengthened the bastion of West Point, which denied 
the British control of the upper Hudson and was 
called by Washington "the key to America,” After 
months of outpost bickerings, the British seized Stony 
Point, a few miles below West Point, in June, 1779. 
But Gen, aSithony wayne blunted this thrust on July 
16 by retaking Stony Point in a nighttime attack— 
a victory that did much to boost Americanimorale, 

In December, 1779, Washington put most of his 
army into winter quarters at Morristown, N.J., where 
he was in a good position to attack the British if they 
moved but of New York toward Philadelphia or up 


the Hudson River. Owing to the record-breaking cold 
and a lack of supplies, Morristown proved to be an 
ordeal that made the earlier winter at Valley Forge 
seem like an outing. But Washington persevered, 
somehow obtaining supplies from a blundering Con¬ 
gress and holding the loyalty of his troops. The travail 
of Morristown was hardly over before Wasliington 
was jolted by the treason of Gen. Benedict Arnold, 
who almost succeeded in delivering the stronghold of 
West Point to the British in September, 1780. 

On other fronts the war raged. From June, 1778, to 
February, 1779, a force of some 175 frontiersmen, led 
by GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, Waged a successful cam¬ 
paign through the Illinois wilderness. Their capture of 
the fort at Vincennes (Indiana) strengthened Ameri¬ 
can claims to the Old Northwest. From May to No¬ 
vember, 1779, Gen, JOHN sullivan struck at the 
Tories and Indians who had been pillaging the New 
York and Pennsylvania frontiers. The Americans de¬ 
feated John Butler, his son Walter and Mohawk chief 
JOSEPH BRANT at Newtown, N.Y,, Aug. 29, and devas¬ 
tated the territory of the Iroquois. (See five nations.) 
At sea the arrival of the French fleet under the Comte 
d’Estaing brought only frustration to the Americans. 
After failing to intercept Clinton’s army at New York 
in early July, 1778, and suffering a defeat at Newport, 

R. I., in August, D’Estaing withdrew to the West In¬ 
dies, leaving the infant continental navy, whose 
hero was John, Paul jones, to face Britain’s over¬ 
whelming sea power. 

As the conflict continued, a second, less violent, but 
no less important revolution was brought about 
through the activities of radicals in the states. In state 
after state Colonial charters were replaced by consti¬ 
tutions that incorporated bills of rights, provided for 
direct election of governors and broadened the fran¬ 
chise, Through legislation and direct action the rights 
of Loyalists were curtailed, their properties forfeited. 
Eventually about 100,000 Tories fled the Country, 
Finally, on the 1st of March, 1781, the articles of 
confederation were ratified by the former British 
Colonies, to establish a formal central government 
for the United States, 

The War in the South 

With action sporadic in the North, the British in late 
1778 turned their attention to the South, where Tory 
sentiment was strong. Actually there had been some 
fighting in the South as early as February, 1776, when 
2000 North Carolina Tories were defeated by rebel 
riflemen at Moore’s Creek Bridge, Four months later 
a British fleet failed in its attempt to take Charleston, 

S. C„ a setback that ended British eiforts in the South 
for more than two years. Then, in December, 1778, 
the British attacked in earnest as seaborne regulars 
from New York seized Savannah, Ga., Dec. 29, and 
fanned out to take control of most of the state. In the 
spring of 1780, after a Franco-American force had 
failed to recapture Savannah in 1779, an 8000-man 
army under Clinton and Cornwallis sailed south and. 
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on May 12, 1780, captured Charleston, S.C. (and its 
5400-nian garrison, including Gen. Benjamin Lin¬ 
coln). Then Clinton returned to New York, giving 
Cornwallis the job of pacifying the South. Cornwaliis 
soundly defeated an American army under Gen. 
Horatio Gates at the Battle of Camden, S.C. (Aug, 16, 
1780), and, despite ceaseless harassment by Ameri¬ 
can guerrillas under francis marion, it appeared that 
the British would soon control the entire South, 

But in the autumn of 1780 the Americans struck 
back. Wilderness-hardened frontiersmen defeated a 
Tory force at King’s Mountain, S.C. (Oct. 7), and a 
week later Washington ordered Gen, nathanael 
GREENE south to succced General Gates. Taking 
command on Dec, 3, Greene had fewer than 2500 
half-starved, poorly equipped troops facing Corn¬ 
wallis’ 5000 well-fed veterans. Daringly splitting his 
forces in the face of a superior enemy, Greene sent 
Gen, DANIEL Morgan’s division west to collect sup¬ 
plies and harass British outposts. While Cornwallis 
was musing over Greene’s unorthodox strategy, Mor¬ 
gan won a brilliant victory at Cowpens, S,C„ Jan, 17, 
1781, killing, wounding or capturing almost an entire 
1000-man British force under the supposedly invinci¬ 
ble Lt. Col. Banastre Tarleton. When Cornwallis 
finally stirred himself and went after Morgan, Greene 
joined Morgan and led the British commander on a 
frustrating and exhausting chase through North 
Carolina and into Virginia. Then Greene marched 
back into North Carolina and challenged Cornwallis 
at Guilford Courthouse (March 15,1781). Cornwallis 
won a hard-fought battle, but his losses were so heavy 
that he retreated to Wilmington, N.C. Failing to get 
aid from local Tories, Cornwallis marched into Vir¬ 
ginia late in April, 1781, and joined other British 
forces (including those of Gen, Benedict Arnold, now 
fighting on the British side) to raid rebel supplies. 

At first Cornwallis raided at will in Virginia, but as 
spring turned to summer he met increased resistance 
from newly arrived American troops, commanded by 
Marquis de Lafayette and Wayne. In late summer 
Cornwallis withdrew his 7000-man army to Yorktown 
on the Virginia coast, expecting to make contact with 
a British fleet from New York. Lafayette and Wayne 
closed in on Cornwallis at Yorktown and notified 
Washington. This news, plus word that the Comte de 
Grasse, was leading a French fleet, to the Virginia 
coast, caused Washington to abandon long-debated 
plans for attacking New York, Instead, in August- 
September, 1781, a Franco-American force of 20,000 
men—under Washington and the comte de roch- 
ambeau— hurried south to trap Cornwallis, Early in 
September the French fleet fended olf British war¬ 
ships and blocked both reinforcements and retreat by 
sea. On October 9 French and American troops began 
siege operations. Hemmed in on all sides and under 
a savage bombardment that wrecked Yorktown, 
Cornwallis surrendered his army on Oct, 19, 1781, 
while a British military band reportedly played the 
popular melody, “The World Turned Upside Down,” 


The disaster at Yorktown, combined with French 
victories in the West Indies, brought down the intran- 
sigent British ministry of Lord North, which was re- 
placed by one pledged to peace. Although sporadic 
fighting continued at sea and in the West and South 
for almost two years, negotiations to end the wuf 
began in Paris in the spring of 1782, with Franklin^ 
JOHN ADAMS and JOHN JAY representing the victorious 
Americans. Preliminary articles recognizing U.S, in- 
dependence were signed on Nov, 30, 1782, and on 
April 11,1783, almost eight years after the shooting 
began at Lexington, an end to hostilities was pro! 
claimed by Congress. On Sept. 3 the peace of Paris 
was signed by negotiators and ratified by Congress, 
Jan, 14, 1784, bringing the Revolutionary War-at 
long last—to a triumphant conclusion. 

See John 11 Alien: The American Revolution, 
1775-1783 andMark M, Boatner, Ill; Encyclopedia of 
the American Revolution, 

RHODE ISLAND, STATE OF 

1.3th state to ratify V.S. Constitution, May 29, 

1790/ Smallest state in area, 1214sq. mi, j Popu¬ 
lation, 949,723 [1970)1 Capital and largest city, 
Providence; pop., 179,116 (1970)/ Providence 
foundedby Roger Williams as haven forreligious 
dissidents from Mass., 1636/ PorLsmoulh cst., 

1638, Newport, 1639/ Newport occupied by Bril- 
ish in Revolutionary War, 1776-79/ Dorr’s Re¬ 
bellion, 1842, forced new state constitution, 
1843/ Leading products: textiles, metals, ma¬ 
chinery, shellfish, poultry 

Founded by roger williams as a haven for religious 
dissidents, tiny Rhode Island retained its fierce inde¬ 
pendence well into the I9th century, Williams was an 
earnest and outspoken separatist clergyman who be¬ 
lieved both in strict separation of church and stateand 
in fairness in dealing with the Indians—two views 
that made him anathema to the puritans of 
MASSACHUSETTS, He was banished from Salem and 
then from Plymouth colony in the winter of 1635. 

After several weeks of wandering in the snow- 
blanketed wilderness and living among the region’s 
Indians, Williams reached the estuary of Narraganselt 
Bay called Great Salt Lake River in June, 1636. He 
scrupulously purchased a tract of land from the local 
chieftains, establishing a settlement he named Provi¬ 
dence in the hope that it would provide a “shelter for 
persons distressed of conscience,’’ (Providence, wilh a 
1970 population of 179,116 has been the state capita! 
since 1900.) In 1638 william coddington, JOHN 
CLARKE and ANNE HUTCHINSON, three more religious 
exiles from Massachusetts Bay, founded Portsmouth 
on the island of Aquidneck (later called Rhode Island, 
from which the state derives its name), The following 
year Clarke and Coddington moved south to found 
Newport. The three settlements .soon became a haven 
for such dissidents as Quakers and Jews who were 
unwelcome elsewhere. They were united into a single 


colony by Williams, who obtained a charter from 
Charles 11 in 1663, Rhode Island’s reputation for in¬ 
dependence was well deserved: Its settlers resolutely 
re.sisted pressure from Massachusetts to return to the 
Puritan fold, and the Colony was considered “the sink 
of New England” for her nonconformity, Rhode Is¬ 
land was left out of the new England con¬ 
federation and quarreled over boundaries with 
her neighboring Colonies (initiating disputes not 
finally settled until 1899). 

Much of Rhode Island’s sandy soil was unsuitable 
for agriculture, but her seacoasts and harbors soon 
made her an important whaling and seafaring 
power. Rhode Island-built ships carried trading car¬ 
goes of cheese, fish and lumber for British-made 
goods and West Indian molasses. The molasses was 
speedily transformed into cheap but fiery rum by 
more than 30 Rhode Island distillers. By 1750 New¬ 
port and Providence were centers of legal sea com¬ 
merce, as well as of piracy, smuggling and pri¬ 
vateering, and the British navigation acts were 
understandably unpopular with Rhode Islanders. In 
1772 Providence citizens gleefully put to the torch the 
Gaspee, a luckless revenue vessel that ran aground in 
Narraganselt Bay. Three years later they staged their 
own “tea party” in Market Square, capering around 
a blazing mound of tea while one zealous patriot went 
up and down side streets painting out the hated word 
“tea” from shop signs, Rhode Island privateers played 
an important role in the revolutionary war and 
British troops occupied Newport in an unsuccessful 
attempt to stop them (1776-79), 

Rhode Island’s go-it-alone spirit survived the war 
intact, Under the articles of confederation her 
farmers and merchants led the bitter struggle to keep 
the central government from enacting import duties. 
Later, Rhode Island only grudgingly dispatched dele¬ 
gates to the constitutional convention, fearing 
that a strong centralized government would prove 
oppressive, and was reluctant to ratify the finished 
document, acquiescing on May 29,1790, after her 12 
sister states vowed to sever commercial relations if she 
did not. The industrial revolution of the late 18th cen¬ 
tury soon made manufacturing more important than 
agriculture or commerce in the state’s economy. 
Spurred by samuei. slater’s cotton mills, the textile 
industry became the keystone of the economy, luring 
successive waves of Irish, French-Canadian, Italian 
and other immigrants to the state. 

While other states swiftly altered their constitutions 
to fit life in a democratic republic, Rhode Island re¬ 
mained content for decades to operate with its 1663 
charter, under which suffrage was restricted to prop¬ 
erty-owning freeholders. But with the steady growth 
of a propertyless working class, change was inevitable, 
and in 1842 Thomas W. Dorr led a popular uprising 
(known as dorr’s rebellion) to demand a more lib¬ 
eral “People’s Constitution,” which was enacted as 
the “Freeman’s Constitution” a year later, Rhode Is¬ 
land’s independence has traditionally had a strongly 


conservative, base; The state has successively been a 
bastion of federalist, whig and republican 
strength. State politics shifted in 1928 when the heav¬ 
ily Catholic state rallied to Democratic presidential 
nominee Alfred e. smith, and Rhode Island has gen¬ 
erally remained in the Democratic column ever since. 

The smallest of all the U.S, states, with an area of 
1214 square miles, and the second most densely pop¬ 
ulated, with a population of 949,723 (1970), Rhode 
Island remains an important manufacturing center. 
Textiles have steadily declined in importance since 
the 1930s when many firms moved South in search of 
cheaper labor, but such products as processed primary 
metals, machinery, jewelry and silverware, rubber 
and pla.stics continue to bring in more than $1,4 bil¬ 
lion annually. Poultry and shellfish are also among the 
state’s most important products. 

SeeE. C. Tanner: Rhode Island: A Brief History, 

RHODES, James Ford (1848-1927) 

Businessman, historian/Author of seven-volume 
History of the United States from the Compro¬ 
mise of 1850, 1893-1906/ Former business part¬ 
ner of Mark Hanna 

One of America’s best-known historians, James Ford 
Rhodes came late to his subject, having first amassed 
a fortune as a minerals magnate. He was born at 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848, attended (without ever re¬ 
ceiving a degree) both New York University and the 
University of Chicago, then went into partnership in 
Rhodes & Co., an iron and coal firm he ran jointly 
with his brother and his brother-in-law, mark hanna. 
In 1885 Rhodes retired from business to write history, 
in which he had maintained an,active but amateur in¬ 
terest since his college days, When the first two vol¬ 
umes of his seven-volume Hi,story of the United States 
from the Compromise of 1850 (1893-1906) appeared, 
they were immediately acclaimed as authoritative, 
Rhodes intended, in his own words, “to get rid so far 
as possible of all preconceived notions and theories” 
and to seek historical truth in the meticulous accumu¬ 
lation of facts. His history was particularly praised at 
the time for its objectivity on the civil war and re¬ 
construction periods. Rhodes died at Brookline, 
Mass., in 1927. 

mUXI% Jean (c. 1520-1565) 

French Huguenot explorer/ Founded America’s 
first French colony at Port Royal, S.C, 1562/ 
Murdered by Spanish, 1565 

Founder of the first French colony in the New World, 
Protestant Jean Ribaut fell victim to the ancient reli¬ 
gious hatreds of the Old, Born at Dieppe, France, 
about 1520, Ribaut became a commander in the royal 
navy, and in 1562 led the first French colonizing ex¬ 
pedition to America, After setting up a,column em¬ 
blazoned with the royal coat of arms at the mouth of 
Florida’s St. John River, he established a huguenot 
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colony named “Charlesfort” (after Charles IX) on the 
site of present-day Port Royal, S.C, He then returned 
to France for reinforcements. But religious strife be¬ 
tween Catholics and Protestants in his homeland 
forced him to flee to England, and Charlesfort soon 
collapsed without resupply. 

In 1564 ren6 goulaine de laudonniSre founded 
Fort Caroline, a new Protestant colony on the St. 
John—a region already claimed by Catholic Spain. 
Dispatched to reinforce this new colony in 1565, Ri- 
baut found it threatened from st. augustine by 
Spanish forces under pedro men^hdez de avil^s. 
After heating off one Spanish attack, Ribaut made the 
fatal error of attempting to seize St, Augustine from 
the sea. In doing so, he stripped Fort Caroline of most 
of its defenders, and it fell easy prey to a surprise 
overland attack. Meanwhile a violent storm deci¬ 
mated the French fleet and drove Ribaut and his 
starving comrades into Spanish hands. They were dis¬ 
armed and, after admitting they were “Lutherans,” 

were hacked to death by their captors, 

See I. B. Brebner; The Explorers of North America. 

RICE, Dflw (Daniel McLaren) (1823-1900) 

Entertainer/ Celebrated clown who introduced 
figure of “Uncle Sam” to circus 

The 19th century’s most beloved American circus 
clown, Dan Rice, was born Daniel McLaren at New 
York City in 1823. He ran away from home as a small 
boy, changed his name and began his show business 
career as part owner of a performing pig named Lord 
Byron. The pig’s premature demise did not discourage 
Rice from following the footlights. He joined P. x. 
barnum’s circus as a strong man, worked briefly as a 
manager for Mormon leader Joseph smith on the lec¬ 
ture circuit, then became a clown in 1844 and man¬ 
ager of his own circus. Rice brought a touch both of 
culture and patriotism to the sawdust circuit: He was 
often called the Shakespeare Clown because of his 
fondness for Shakespearean themes, and after 1870 he 
was best known for his impersonation of uncle sam, 
bantering with the crowd in laconic cracker-barrel 
style. When heavy drinking threatened his career, he 
publicly renounced alcohol in 1878 and began a suc¬ 
cessful second career as a temperance speaker. Rice 
retired in 1885 and died at Long Branch, N, J., in 1900. 

RICE CULTURE AND TRADE 

Begun in S.C., between 1685 and 1695/ Made 
S. C. a wealthy province and the leading importer 
of slaves/ Sprepd to La., Art, Tex. and Cal. after 
Civil War 

For centuries before the arrival of the white man, 
American Indians from the Atlantic coast to the Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley harvested the “wild rice” that flour¬ 
ished along lake shores and stream banks. Yet the first 
successful cultivation of rice is said to have come 
about by accident sometime between 1685 and 1695. 


A trading ship bound from Madagascar was blown off 
course and docked for repairs at Charleston, S.C,, 
then a tiny frontier settlement. Upon departing, the 
grateful captain presented a bag of precious rice seed 
to a local citizen, who planted it near his home. The 
crop flourished in the region’s warm climate and tide¬ 
water marshes, and by 1700 the governor was proudly 
writing home to England: “Your Lordship’s Colony 
hath made more rice the last Crop than we have ships 
to Transport.” During the following century rice (and 
INDIGO) helped South Carolina maintain a consis¬ 
tently favorable trade balance. 

Because white workers were scarce and afraid to 
work in the fever-filled cypress swamps and tidewater 
marshes where rice was grown, South Carolina be¬ 
came the leading slave-importing Colony in America, 
An early eyewitness recalled the conditions under 
which slaves toiled to plant and harvest rice; "Midleg 
deep in water which floats an ouzy mud, and exposed 
all the while to the burning sun ... these poor 
wretches work in,., stinking, putrid eiuvia.*' 

Rice agriculture soon gave rise to an elegant, aris¬ 
tocratic PLANTATION system. Mansions lined the 
Ashley, Cooper, Santee and Edisto rivers in South 
Carolina, and the wealthiest planters moved annually 
to their summer residences in the hills “for fear of the 
pestiferous effluvia” of the swamps. South Carolina, 
and parts of Georgia and North Carolina, remained 
the nation’s rice-growing center until the civil war, 
After 1820 output expanded rapidly as improved 
flooding and drainage methods, and steam threshing 
of the crop, raised efficiency. Following the war, freed 
blacks proved reluctant to return to the swamps, new 
and heavier machinery bogged down in the marshy 
land and the more accessible flatlands of Louisi¬ 
ana, ARKANSAS, TEXAS and CALIFORNIA piovcd far 
healthier and just as fertile. By 1900 most of the rice 
fields of North and South Carolina and Georgia had 
reverted to marshland. In the 1970s the nation pro¬ 
duced an average annual yield of more than four mil¬ 
lion metric tons of rice. 

See Converse D. Clow.^e; Economic Beginnings of 
South Carolina and Peter Wood: Black Majority. 

RICHARDS, Theodore William (1868-1928) 

Chemist/ Helped establish accurate atomic 
weights for the elements/ Won Nobel Prke in 
chemistry, 1914 

Winner of the Nobel Prize In 1914 for his work on 
atomic weights, Theodore W. Richards was born in 
1868 at Germantown, Pa. A child prodigy, he was 
educated at home by his parents and entered Haver- 
ford College at the age of 13, soon demonstrating his 
affinity for science. After graduating in 1885, he 
earned advanced degrees at harvard uNivrosiTY and 
joined the Harvard faculty in 1891, becoming profes¬ 
sor of chemistry in ,1901 and Erving Professor of 
Chemistry in I912-a post he held until his death in 
1928, Richards is best remembered for his perfection 


of techniques for precise determination of atomic 
weights and his contributions to thermodynamics, 

RICHARDSON, Henry Hobson (1838-1886) 

Architect/ Best known for “Richardsonian Ro- 

manescjue,” widely imitated American building 

style of late I9th century/ Boston’s Trinity 

Church one of his most famous buildings 

To some contemporary observers the massive Ro- 
manesque-revival buildings designed by Henry H, 
Richardson seemed “solid and frowning,” indefensi¬ 
ble “except... in a military sense,” Yet they were 
greatly admired in their day, They inspired hosts of 
less talented imitators and, in their forthright display 
of materials and structure, foreshadowed the func¬ 
tionalism of such later builders as john wellborn 
ROOT and LOUIS sullivan, Richardson was born in St. 
James Parish, La. (1838), and attended both the Uni¬ 
versity of Louisiana and Harvard before studying ar¬ 
chitecture at the ficole des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
Though trained as an architect at a time when a fussy, 
eclectic, neo-Gothic style was all the rage on both 
sides of the Atlantic, Richardson, on his return to the 
United States in 1865, soon displayed the distinctive 
flair that came to be called Richardsonian Roman¬ 
esque and made him America’s best-known architect 
in his day. Based on French Romanesque models, it 
emphasized massive masonry, squat columns, round 
arches and elaborate interiors (often decorated by 
other artists, among them John la farge), Richard¬ 
son’s style was shown to its best advantage in his 
monumental public buildings-notably the Brattle 
Street Church (1870) and Trinity Church (1872-77), 
probably his most famous building, both in Boston; 
Sever Hall (1878) at harvard university; Chicago’s 
Marshall Field Warehouse (1887) and a chain of Bos¬ 
ton and Albany Railroad stations that set the style for 
depots all over the country. His towered and turreted 
country homes were highly prized among the wealthy, 
Richardson died at the height of his fame, at Boston, 
in 1886. 

RICHMOND CAMPAIGN (see Civil War) 

RlCUmkam,EdwardVernon{1890-m3) 

Aviator, airline executive/ Top U.S. W. W.l ace, 

1917-18/Medal of Honor winner 

A daredevil auto-racing driver at the age of 20, Ohio- 
born (1890) Edward V. “Eddie” Rickenbacker led a 
danger-filled, charmed life. His brushes with death 
were intensified when, as a combat pilot during 
WORLD WAR I, he became America’s ace-of-aces—22 
enemy planes and 4 observation balloons shot down, 
A MEDAL OF' HONOR winner, he was also decorated by 
Allied governments for his exploits in combat. At 
war’s end Rickenbacker became involved in an ill- 
starred project to manufacture an automobile named 
for him. But in 1935 he took Over the management of 
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Eastern Airlines, became its president in 1938 and 
built it into one of the nation’s major airlines. Seri¬ 
ously injured in an airplane crash in 1941, Ricken¬ 
backer miraculously recovered, only to have his in¬ 
vincibility again tested the following year. While on 
a Government survey of world war ii military bases 
in the South Pacific he and his companions were 
forced to land their plane at sea, and spent 24 days on 
life rafts before they were rescued, Rickenbacker was 
Eastern’s president until 1959 and its chairman of the 
board until 1963. He died in Switzerland, the native 
land of his parents, in 1973, 

MCtOYER, Hyman George (1900- ) 

Admiral, educator/ Supervised construction of 
first nuclear submarine, 1941-54/ Urged im¬ 
provement of U.S. education 

Hyman Rickover, the blunt. Hungarian-born (1900) 
“father of the atomic submarine,” emigrated to the 
United States with his family as a child. Educated at 
ANNAPOLIS and Columbia university, he became an 
adviser to the atomic energy commission in 1946 
and urged the construction of an atomic-powered 
submarine, One year later he overcame opposition to 
the project within the defense establishment and 
began supervising construction of the U.S.S. nauti¬ 
lus, which was launched in 1954, Rickover oversaw 
construction of other atomic-powered ships and the 
first large-scale nuclear power plant at Shippensburg, 
Pa, (1957), From 1960 he headed the Navy’s nuclear 
propulsion division and continued serving in the divi¬ 
sion after he reached compulsory retirement age in 
1964. His ambitious plans—and the tireless determi¬ 
nation with which he pursued them—made him a 
bitterly controversial figure in the Navy, and he was 
promoted to rear admiral (1953) and vice admiral 
(1959) only after intense congressional pressure on his 
behalf, Rickover also became an outspoken critic of 
U.S, education, arguing in such works, as Education 
and Freedom (1959) that national survival in an era of 
cold war confrontation with the Soviet Union re-, 
quired a massive upgrading of school standards, par¬ 
ticularly in mathematics and science. His arguments 
influenced a general revision of mathematics and sci¬ 
ence curricula in the 1960s. 

RlDGmi Matthew Bunker (1895- ) 

Army ojficer/Directed U.S. airborne assaults on 
Sicily, 1943, and in Europe, 1944-45/ Com¬ 
manded U.N. forces in Korea, 1951-52/ Supreme 
Commander, Allied Forces in Europe, 1952-53/ 
Army chief of staff, 1953-55 

A tough, able career soldier, Gen. Matthew Ridgway 
played a major role in the U.S. triumph in world 
WAR II and in turning back the tide of Communist 
agression in the Korean war. Born at Ft, Monroe, 
Ya., in 1895, Ridgway graduated from west point in 
1917 and spent the period between the world wars 
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studying at Army schools and serving in staff posts in 
the U,S.; and abroad. A major general in 1942 and 
commander of the 82nd Airborne Division, he 
planned the assault on Sicily that began, at midnight 
on July 9,1943, with the first major nighttime airborne 
assault in U.S. history. The following year, as com¬ 
mander of the XVIII Airborne Corps, he directed an 
attack through the Netherlands, Belgium and into 
Germany, overrunning some 5000 square miles 
of enemy soil and taking some 500,000 German 
prisoners. 

In 1951 Ridgway was promoted to full general and 
named to succeed Gen. douglas macarthur as 
commander of Allied forces in Japan and of united 
NATIONS forces in Korea, then still reeling from a 
major Chinese offensive. Declaring “there will be no 
more discussion of retreat,” he rallied his men, helped 
restore their morale and steadily drove the enemy out 
of South Korea. In 1952 he succeeded dwight d. 
EISENHOWER as Supreme Commander of Allied 
Forces in Europe. He served as Army chief of staff 
from 1953 until his retirement in 1955, when he en¬ 
tered private business. 

RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS 

Insure individuars right to work without joining 

union/ Focus of post-W.W, 11 labor strife in 

many slates 

So-called state “right-to-work” laws prohibit labor- 
management agreements that would require a worker 
to join a union, either to obtain or hold a job. Most 
such state laws specifically outlaw three conditions: 
the closed shop, in which the employer may hire only 
union members; the union shop, in which employees 
must become union members within a specified time; 
and maintenance-of-membership agreements, under 
which employees who were hired as union members 
or those who subsequently joined must keep up their 
membership in order to hold their jobs, Some laws 
also prohibit the agency shop, in which nonunion em¬ 
ployees are required to pay a monthly sura, usually 
the equivalent of union dues, to help defray the 
union’s expenses as bargaining agent for all of a com¬ 
pany’s employees. 

Post-World War II pressure to enact such legislation 
represented an effort by management to offset some 
of the gains labor had made during the 1930s, (See 
labor, ORGANIZED.) Riglit-to-work advocates fared 
best in primarily agricultural states where union op¬ 
position was weak. In 1947 Congress passed the taet- 
HARTLEY ACT (Labor-Managemeut Relations Act), 
which declared the closed shop unlawful but per¬ 
mitted the union shop where certain conditions were 
met. It specified, however, that the act did not author¬ 
ize the requirement of union membership where such 
requirement was prohibited by state law. Since 1947 
nine states have defeated right-to-work proposals by 
referendum and six states have rcpe^ed existing 
right-to-work laws or other statutesirelatiig to union 


security. Less than a third of states retained right- 
to-work laws in the 197()s, 

miSJai‘obAugustU849^m4) 

Journalist, reformer/ Crusadedforurban reforms 
in New York City/Strongly influenced Theodore 
Roosevelt on approach to urban problems 

When THEODORE ROOSEVELT, the flamboyant young 
pre.sident of the New York City Police Board, made 
his celebrated all-night tours of the sleeping city dur¬ 
ing the 1890s, he was often accompanied by an ener¬ 
getic, round-faced, bespectacled journalist. Despite 
his guide’s deceptively scholarly look, Roosevelt 
could not have been in abler hands; Crime and the 
slums that spawned it had no fiercer foe than Jacob 
Riis, whom T.R. once called “the best American I ever 
knew,” and credited with having opened his eyes to t!i e 
plight of the urban poor. 

Born in Ribe, Denmark, in 1849, Rils came to the 
U.S, at the age of 21 and worked at odd jobs before 
becoming a police reporter, first for the New York 
Mn«e(1877~88), thenforlheiVw York Evening Sun 
(1888-99), Horrified to find squalid slums in the land 
of opportunity, he ceasele.ssly prowled the city, armed 
with a note pad and a bulky camera, and produced a 
series of searing books, beginning with his best- 
known work, Bow the Other Half Lives (1890), 
Thanks to the efforts of this forerunner of the 
MUCKRAKERS, city Water was purified, police station 
lodging houses (which had bred crime) were closed, 
playgrounds and youth clubs were created, the strug¬ 
gle for CHILD LABOR LAWS and worker’s protection 
were given impetus, and “Mulberry Bend,” the city’s 
most notorious tenement block, was razed and re¬ 
placed with a settlement house. Riis died in 1914 at 
Barre, Mass. 

See Jacob Riis: The Making of an American, 

RILEY, James Whitcomh (1849-1916) 

Poet/ Celebrated for verse evoking life in rural 
Indiana/ "Lillie Orphant Annie,” "When Ihe 
Frost Is on ihe Punldn,” among his most famous 
poems 

Beloved as “the Hoosier Poet,” James Whitcomb 
Riley wrote humorous and sentimental verse in native 
dialect about rural life in Indiana, Born at Greenfield, 
Ind,, in 1849, he quit school at the age of 16 and spent 
over a decade as an itinerant sign painter and some¬ 
time medicine show performer, getting to know the 
“common people” whose poet he became. In 1877 he 
joined the Indianapolis Journal, to which he began 
contributing the poems signed "Benj. F, Johnson of 
Boone” that first brought him fame. I-Iis gentle, liome- 
spim verses—of which “Little Orphant Annie,” "The 
Old Oaken Bucket” and “Wlien the Frost Is on the 
Punkin” are among the best known—caught on fast. 
Published in some 30 well-received volumes, the 
poems made, Riley a wealthy man and the best-loved 


poet of Ills time, The children of his state celebrated 
his birthday (Oct, 7) in their schools in 1911, five years 
before his death at Indianapolis, 

ElMMER, William (1816-1879) 

Sculptor, author/ His writings and lectures 
helped arouse national interest in art, mid-19th 
century 

A physician, painter, sculptor and lecturer, Liver¬ 
pool-born (1816) William Rimmer, by projecting his 
own enthusiasm for art in a series of lectures in Boston 
and New York, did much to arouse an interest in art 
among his contemporary countrymen. Rimmer came 
with his family to the U.S. as an infant and worked in 
Massachusetts first as a cobbler, then as a draftsman, 
sign painter, lithographer and portrait painter while 
studying medicine, His figure sculptures—including 
“Despair” (c, 1850), “Falling Gladiator” (1861), “The 
Dying Centaur” (1870) and “The Fighting Lions” 
(!870)-were popular in his day, and he is generally 
regarded as the most creative sculptor of his era. 
Through his lectures—widely attended by art students 
and physicians-and his books—including Elements 
of Dwfgfl (1864) and Art Anatomy (1870)—Rimmer 
profoundly influenced the art world of his time, help¬ 
ing to turn native taste away from neoclassicism to¬ 
ward a bolder, more imaginative union of sculpture 
and anatomy. Rimmer taught at art schools in New 
York and Boston, and died in Massachusetts in 1879, 
See Truman H. Bartlett: The Art Life of William 
Rimmer, 

RIO GRANDE 

Flows ISOO miles from Colo, to Gulf of Mexico/ 
Dispute over whether or not river marked U.S.- 
Mexican border a cause of Mexican War, 
1846-48/ Recognized by bo th parties as the legal 
boundary under the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, 1848; U,S.-Mexican river boundary 
disputessetiled, 1968,1970 

Rising in the San ,luan mountains of Colorado and 
flowing south through new Mexico, then southeast to 
form the boundary between texas and Mexico, and 
reaching the Gulf of Mexico at Brownsville, Tex., and 
Mataraoros, Mexico, the Rio Grande is, for most of its 
1800 miles, a broad but shallow meandering stream, 
the sole source of water in an otherwise parched and 
unprepossessing landscape. Yet it has played an im¬ 
portant role in the drama of American expansion. 

The first white man known to have set eyes on the 
river was Spanish explorer cabeza de yaga in 1536; 
34 years later Juan de Ofiate’s troops (see oRate’s 
explorations) crossed it on the way north to claim 
New Mexico for, the Spanish Crown. Under the 
ApAMS-ONls treaty of 1819 the U.S, officially recog¬ 
nized the Sabine River, some 500 miles east of the Rio 
Grande, as its southwestern boundary. This outcome 
pleased Spain and outraged American frontiersmen 



who laid claim to every arid inch of the vast, disputed 
territory between the two rivers, The long 
expedition in 1819-21 failed to detach Texas from 
Mexico, but during the late 1820s the newly indepen¬ 
dent Mexican government appealed to the American 
appetite for land by making generous grants to col¬ 
onizers such as STEPHEN F, AUSTIN, Ill the 1830s 
settlers’ protests against Mexican rule led to the Texas 
War of Independence in 1836. After Texas entered the 
Union in 1845, Mexico’s refusal to accept the Rio 
Grande (or Rfo Bravo del Norte as the Mexicans 
called it) as a boundary became an important cause of 
the MEXICAN WAR (1846-48). The treaty of Guada¬ 
lupe HIDALGO (1848), ending the war, specified the 
Rio Grande as Texas’southern boundary. 

Since 1848 the border has been relatively peaceful, 
seriously disturbed only during the civil war, when 
rebel troops under Brig. Gen. H, H, Sibley crossed it 
in 1862 to escape Union pursuers, and during the 
Apache wars in the 1870s and 1880s, when swift¬ 
riding war parties darted back and forth to raid and 
plunder settlements on,both banks. 

A century-old dispute, caused by a natural shift in 
the river’s course, was resolved in 1963 by dividing the 
disputed acres between the cities of El Paso, Tex,, and 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, In 1970 the U.S. and Mexican 
governments agreed to settle other boundary disputes 
that might arise from the shifting course of the river. 
The lower Rio Grande Valley, at the river’s mouth, 
is a rich agricultural region producing citrus fruits and 
vegetables. Dams have been built along the river to 
form reservoirs for irrigation and flood control pur¬ 
poses, including the Elephant Butte Dam (completed 
in 1916) and Caballo Dam (1938), in New Mexico, 
and the Falcon Dam (1954), below Laredo, Tex. 

See Paul Morgan: Great River: The Rio Grande in 
North American History, 

George (1802-1880) 

Writer, critic, editor, utopian reformer/ Founded 
and ran Brook Farm, 1841-47/ Literary critic, 
N.Y. Tribune, 1849-80/ Coeditor, New Ameri¬ 
can Cyclopaedia, 1858-68 

No one was more closely identified with the genteel 
but frenzied intellectual and cultural ferment that 
characterized Boston in the first half of the 19th cen¬ 
tury than George Ripley, a founder of brook farm. 
Born at Greenfield, Mass,, in 1802 and educated for 
the ministry at Harvard Divinity School, he first 
gained fame for his then radical theological views, 
which he expressed in a series of articles in the Chris¬ 
tian Examiner (1830-40), Conservatives accused 
Ripley, a Unitarian, of “leaning toward infidelity,” 
Meanwhile Ripley had become associated with 
transcendentalism, the philosophical movement 
that rejected rationalism in favor of intuitive knowl¬ 
edge. In 1840 he helped found {be Dial, the leading 
transcendentalist journal, and in 1841 he left the 
ministry and established the Brook Farm utopian 
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community. With his wife, Sophia, Ripley kept the 
experiment going, despite almost constant personality 
and ideological controversies among its volatile and 
individualistic members, until funds finally ran out in 
1847. 'Bvo years later Ripley became literary critic for 
the NeMi York TribunC) a position that he held until his 
death in 1880, and in which he first championed such 
important works as Nathaniel Hawthorne’s The 
Scarlet Letter and Charles Darwin’s On the Origin of 
Species, He was also literary editor for Harpers New 
Monthly Magazine, which he helped found in 1856, 
and was coeditor, with Charles a. dana, of the Ifi- 
volume New American Cyclopaedia (1858-63). 

See Charles R, Crowe: George Ripley, Transcenden- 
talist and Utopian Socialist. 

RITTENHOUSE, David {1732-17%) 

Astronomer, mathematician/ Built first Ameri¬ 
can-made telescope, 1768 

No American of the Colonial era, with the possible 
exception of benjamin franklin, was so adept in so 
many scientific and technical fields as Franklin’s 
friend and fellow Philadelphian David Rittenhouse. 
Born at Germantown, Pa., inl732, young Rittenhouse 
showed an early inclination to mathematics, taught 
himself how to build optical instruments and set him¬ 
self up as a clockmaker while still in his teens. Entirely 
self-taught, he surveyed the boundaries of Pennsyl¬ 
vania and in 1768 built an astronomical observatory 
with the first telescopeever made in America. Rilten- 
house improved telescope techniques by adding spi¬ 
der threads to the focus, manufactured spectacles and 
reading glasses for wealthy patrons (including 
GEORGE WASHINGTON) and seived as president of the 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY from Frankliu’s 

death in 1791 until his own death at Philadelphia in 
1796. Rittenhouse also served in Pennsylvania’s state 
constitutional convention and as director of the U.S, 
MINT (1792-95). Most widely admired in his time for 
his showmanship and ingenuity as an astronomer, he 
built two forerimners of the modern planetarium, in 
which he demonstrated the motions of the bodies of 
the solar system. This dazzled such contemporaries as 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, who wrote of Rittenhouse’s crea¬ 
tion: “He has not indeed made a world; but he has by 
imitation approached nearer its maker than any man 
who has lived from the creation to this day." 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America. 

RIVER NAVIGATION 

Dominant form of transportation and communi¬ 
cation from Colonial times to advent of the rail- 
roadf Kcelboats and fathoats gradually re¬ 
placed by steamboats, 1820-70/ River shipping 
today carries almost 10percent of nation‘sfreight 

In the trackless, heavily forested wilderness of Colo¬ 
nial America, natural waterways were virtually the 


sole means of carrying news and transporting goods 
and people. The Colonists’ earliest river craft were 
Indian-style canoes, carved from logs or fashioned of 
birch bark. These lightweight, elegant boats gave (he 
first pioneers a swift, easily portaged means of navi¬ 
gating the Eastern rivers and streams, but they were 
small and highly precarious. To move growing 
amounts of goods—and to transport pioneer families, 
with their household effects and livestock, to the ex¬ 
panding Western wilderness—Colonial Americans 
soon developed various kinds of barges, including 
flatboats (boxlike vessels of squared timber, up to 60 
feet in length) and keelboats (longer, narrower, more 
stable craft, thanks to their wooden keels), These were 
first poled up and down the ohio river and its tribu¬ 
taries, then on the Mississippi river and finally on the 
MISSOURI river and the Columbia river. 

Before the building of the railroads, settlers in 
KENTUCKY and southern omo had to follow a circui¬ 
tous route to get their goods to Eastern markets. 
Produce and livestock loaded aboard boats at 
PITTSBURGH were laboriously poled down the Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers to new Orleans, then reloaded 
aboard sailing ships and finally delivered by sea to 
Northern ports. The trip downstream, sometimes 
speeded up by crude sails, usually took under two 
months; but the homeward journey, against the cur¬ 
rent, took more than four. One small town acros.s the 
river from New Orleans was almost entirely con¬ 
structed of lumber from flatboats abandoned by their 
crews after the downriver trip. After 1790 packet 
boats-usually keelboats fitted out with primitive 
passenger cabins—regularly plied the Ohio and other 
Western rivers. Their passengers risked attacks by In¬ 
dians and ruthless river pirates such as iohn murrell 
who preyed on beached boats and northward-bound 
boatmen yvho had left their craft downstream. The 
more fortunate great lakes region was able to ship 
farm goods to Eastern markets with relative ease after 
the opening of the Erie Canal (see canals) in 1825. 

The rugged men who poled their boats amid 
treacherous sandbars and snags were a rare and can¬ 
tankerous breed, the envy of generations of small 
boys in the river towns. Their paragon was the leg¬ 
endary Mike Fink, “half-horse, half-alligator," The 
character of the rivermen was most memorably sum¬ 
marized by SAMUEL langhorne CLEMENS (Mark 
Twain), who himself had been a river pilot on the 
Mississippi, They were, he wrote, “rude, unediicaled, 
brave, suffering terrific hardships: with sailor-like 
stoicism, heavy drinkers, coarse frolickers,. . yet, in 
the main, honest, trustworthy, faithful to promises 
and duty, and often picturesquely magnanimous.’’ 

Although flatboats and keelboats continued to do a 
brisk trade until after the civil WAR, their share of (he 
nation’s commerce steadily declined under the on¬ 
slaught of the steamboats. (Pilots on the Mi8si,ssippi 
and Missouri paddle-wheelers during the golden age 
of the steamboat-1845 to 1870-earned as much as 
$1200 a month, a princely sum in those days.) 
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Steamers carried passengers and supplies to mining 
regions in the West, using the Sacramento, San Joa¬ 
quin and Columbia rivers, 

River-borne commerce declined drastically with 
the advent of the railroads, yet even today Amer¬ 
ica’s freshwater highways continue to carry almost 10 
percent of the nation’s freight, particularly the great 
rivers of the heartland. The Mississippi and Illinois 
rivers, together with the Great Lakes, their canal sys¬ 
tems and the vital st. Lawrence seaway (opened 
1959), provide a path for oceangoing vessels that 
links the interior of the country with the North Atlan¬ 
tic, River shipping has increased dramatically since 
the 1930s, thanks largely to federally financed im¬ 
provements such as dredging, the construction of 
locks and dams and the maintenance of guidelights 
for night navigation. Today an eight-foot channel, 
dredged by the corps of engineers, extends 735 
miles along the Missouri from st. louis. Mo,, to Sioux 
City, Iowa; in recent years “Big Muddy” barges have 
actually carried more grain south than the railroad 
lines of the Great Plains, And since the inception of 
the TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY in 1933, the oiice- 
treacherous and flood-prone Tennessee River and its 
tributaries have been made navigable for 750 miles. A 
common sight today on great river highways such as 
the Mississippi and Ohio is a vast string of shallow- 
draft barges, each nearly 200 feet long, lashed tightly 
together and pushed by a powerful towboat. Typically 
such towboats are about 160 feet long and driven by 
a 5000-horsepower engine. 

ROADS 

First Colonial roads followed Indian forest 
paths/ Earliest Colonial road linked Boston and 
Plymouth, 1639/ Post and stagecoach roads 
connected largest towns by time of Revolution/ 
Tlirnpikes built by private companies and local 
governments, 1785-1820/ Cumberland Road 
authorized by Federal Government, 1806/ Fed¬ 
eral Highway Act of 1921 eventually led to the 
massive Interstate Highway System 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the rigors of over¬ 
land travel in 17th-century America; once settlers 
strayed beyond natural waterways, progress slowed to 
a crawl. In 1694 two seasoned travelers sought to dis¬ 
suade New York’s governor, Benjamin Fletcher, from 
attempting an overland assault on French Canada, “It 
is impossible to march with any party of men to Can¬ 
ada by land,’’ they wrote, “either in winter or summer, 
but they must passe a considerable Part of ye way over 
ye Lake [Champlain], ye Land on each side being ex- 
tream steep and Rocky, mountains or els a meer mo- 
rasse cumbered with underwood, where men cannot 
goe upright, but must creep throu Bushes for whole 
day’s marehes, and impossible for horses to goe at any 
time of ye year,” The Northeast was then covered by 
a “howling wilderness,” a dark “universal forest” of 
ancient trees, through ,which ran only narrow Indian 


paths, sometimes worn a foot deep into the forest floor 
by generations of hunting and war parties. 

As the early settlers sought to trade and communi¬ 
cate with one another, these Indian paths were slowly 
beaten into crude roads. Wlien thomas hooker led 
his congregation from Massachusetts Bay into the 
Connecticut wilderness in 1636, he followed an old 
Indian trail, managing to make a little over a mile an 
hour; 140 years later daniel boone carved his Wil¬ 
derness Road into “Caintuek” from an ancient tribal 
path. By 1639 America’s first road was begun between 
Boston and Plymouth, and by 1700 the New York, 
Massachusetts and Delaware area settlements had 
been linked with a primitive network of short roads. 
Two years later conditions had improved enough so 
that a woman with an infant in her lap was able to ride 
horseback from Boston to Philadelphia—a much 
heralded event. Although a road guide was issued as 
early as 1732, listing the dates and locations of all an¬ 
nual fairs held in the northern Colonies, and 
STAGECOACH scrvicc began between New Jersey and 
Philadelphia after 1730, the vast majority of Ameri¬ 
can roads were too narrow and primitive to handle 
wheeled vehicles until after 1750, There were no car¬ 
riages at all in Connecticut until after that date, and 
when the governor visited Norwich in a horse-drawn 
chaise during the Revolution, farmers came from 
miles around to gawk at his strange vehicle. Road¬ 
building in the South proceeded even more slowly, 
the river-bank plantations finding it easiest to com¬ 
municate by boat. Stagecoach roads and Post Roads 
(over which the Government monopolized the horse- 
borne mail) carried news from town to town, but 
communications were often unreliable; it took 29 
days for word of the Declaration of Independence to 
travel from Philadelphia to Charleston, S.C. Even the 
most-traveled roads were appallingly bad. One weary 
traveler in 1796 recalled the Baltimore-Philadelphia 
highway as exhibiting “an aspect of savage desolation 
[with] chasms to the depth of six, eight, ten feet... at 
numerous intervals,” Helpless horses floundering 
belly-deep in mud were a common sight after heavy 
rain, and even at their dusty best Colonial roads 
tossed stage passengers around ‘like potatoes in a 
wheelbarrow,” 

Public clamor for better roads grew during the last 
decades of the 18th century as citizens of the new Re¬ 
public struggled to unite their far-flung Union; to 
make of it what albert gallatin called “one great 
neighborhood.” The first American turnpike (toll 
road) was built in 1785 to link Alexandria, Va., with 
remote settlements in the Blue Ridge mountains. 
Soon states, counties and municipalities were racing 
to follow suit, either building turnpikes (and canals) 
themselves or chartering private companies to build 
them. Among them was America’s first surfaced road, 
the Lancaster Turnpike, completed between Lancas¬ 
ter, Pa., and Philadelphia in 1794., More than 300 
turnpikes were under way by 1810, In 1806 the Fed¬ 
eral Government joined the movement for “internal 
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improvements,” authorizing construction^ of the 
NATIONAL ROAD, which eventually carried pio¬ 
neers all the way from Cumberland, Md„ to Vandalia, 
Ill, By 1820 America seemed well on her way to a truly 
national network of roads. But Federal participation 
proved transitory as first james monroe and later 

ANDREW JACKSON (SeC MAYSVILLE ROAD VETO) SOUght 
to- block any such direct Federal financing that re¬ 
warded one section at the expense of another. Mean¬ 
while, the craze for railroads gripped the public 
imagination and, by 1840, road-building had come to 
a virtual stop, the turnpikes reverting to local owner¬ 
ship and falling into disrepair as private companies 
went bankrupt. During the following three-quartere 
of a century, U.S, road construction made no appreci¬ 
able progress, though rutted wagon tracks like the 
OREGON and santa fe trails soon appeared along the 
westward routes of the pioneers. 

During the 1890s renewed agitation for improved 
roads came first from bicycling enthusiasts, then 
from growing numbers of owners of new-fangled 
automobiles who all too often found themselves 
choking on gritty dust or mired up to their fenders in 
mud, A Federal survey in 1904 revealed some 
2,151,570 miles of poorly kept U.S, roads, almost all 
unsurfaced and unsuitable for automobile traffic. In 
1916 Congress provided the first Federal funds for 
highway construction, and five years later passed the 
Federal Highway Act, setting up a permanent high¬ 
way fund to aid in the building of a comprehensive 
interstate system. In the years since, the U.S, has built 
well over a million miles of road—half a million of 
them all-weather surfaced. The transcontinental 
“Lincoln Highway” was completed in 1930, and many 
states followed Pennsylvania’s 1940 lead by building 
modern turnpikes during the 1950s. The Federal In¬ 
terstate Highway System, begun in 1956, will include 
upon completion 42,500 miles of rural and urban 
freeways and will serve virtually all U.S, cities with 
populations of more than 50,000. In recent years, how¬ 
ever, growing numbers of environmentalists have 
argued that the nation has grown glutted with cars and 
highways, and that funds earmarked for road construc¬ 
tion should now be diverted to building efficient rapid 
transit systems for urban dwellers—much like the 
turn-of-the-century interurban system the highways 
supplanted. 

ROANOKE, LOST COLONY OF 

Virginia's first colony, established under patron¬ 
age of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1585/ Vanished, c. 

1591 

In June, 1584, an exploring party dispatched by sir 
WALTER RALEIGH landed somewhere on the coast of 
what is now north Carolina and pronounced it “the 
goodliest land under the cape of heaven,” Excited by 
this glowing report and eager to establish the first 
English colony in the New World, Raleigh sent out 
108 Colonists, who built houses and a fort on Roanoke, 


a lushly forested offshore island, in 1585, Indian hos¬ 
tilities and a devastating hurricane forced the expedi¬ 
tion to limp home the following year, The 15 men left 
behind to maintain Raleigh’s title to the region were 
killed by the Indians, 

Undaunted, Raleigh equipped another party in 
1587, Numbering 118 persons, the expedition in¬ 
cluded governor John white and his pregnant 
daughter, the mother-to-be of Virginia dare, the first 
English child born in America. After a month on Ro¬ 
anoke White returned to England for provisions. War 
with Spain prevented his return until August, 1591, 
when he found the once-bustling island ominously 
silent, “We let lull our grapnel neere the shore,” wrote 
one member of the party, “and sounded with a trum¬ 
pet Call, and afterwardes many familiar English tunes 
of Songs, and called to them friendly,” but there was 
no answer. Hurrying ashore they found only rusty 
armor, foundations overgrown with vegetation and 
the word “Croatoan” (or “Croatan”) carved on a tree. 
No one knows what happened to these English Colo¬ 
nists, A few authorities hold that the Colony was razed 
by Spanish troops from Florida; but others believe 
that the adults may have been killed and the children 
kidnapped by Indians from the island of Croatan, 
some 25 miles to the southwest. Whatever their fate, 
Raleigh never realized a profit from his “lost” Vir¬ 
ginia Colony, and other Englishmen established the 
permanent Colony at jamestown in 1607. 

See Hugh 71 Lefler and William S, Powell: Colonial 
North Carolina: A History. 

ROBERTS, Owen Josephus [1875-1955) 

Jurist/ Prosecuted Teapot Dome cases, 1920s/ 

Associate Justice of Supreme Court, 1980-45 

Denounced at first by President franklin d. Roo¬ 
sevelt for voting with conservatives on the supreme 
COURT to strike down new deal laws, Justice Owen 
Roberts later changed his position, often casting the 
deciding vote to uphold Roosevelt’s legislation. 

Born at Philadelphia in 1875, Roberts studied law 
at the University of Pennsylvania Law School, be¬ 
came a successful corporation lawyer and, in 1924, 
was appointed by President Calvin coolidge to 
prosecute cases arising from the teapot dome scan¬ 
dal. Six years later he was named to the Supreme 
Court by President Herbert hoover. After voting 
with the four consistently conservative justices to out¬ 
law the National Recovery Administration (see 
national industrial recovery act) and to strike 
down the act creating the agricultural adjus tment 
administration, Roberts joined Chief Justice 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES in 1937 ill support of the 
Court’s liberal justices to sanction the wagher act, 
protecting labor’s right to form unions and bargain 
collectively, and subsequent New Deal measures. Re¬ 
tiring from the Court in 1945, Roberts became dean 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School, 1948- 
51. He died at Chester Springs, Pa., in 1955. 
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ROBINSON, Jackie (JacMoosevelt) 


ROmon, Paul (1898- ) 

Regro actor, singer/ Foremost black stage star of 

1920s-l940s/ Supporter of leftist causes 

Acclaimed internationally as one of the finest singers 
and most impressive actors of his generation, Paul 
Robeson was bom at Princeton, N.J,, in 1898, the son 
of a former fugitive slave who had become a Presby¬ 
terian minister. A tall, powerful youth, he attended 
Rutgers—where he earned both Phi Beta Kappa 
membership and slots on two All-American footkll 
teams-lhen won a law degree at Columbia (1923), 
The year before his graduation Robeson was spotted 
in an amateur production by playwright eugene 
O’NEILL. A few years later, when O’Neill was casting 
his play The Emperor Jones (1925), he offered the 
title role to the young black actor. Robeson scored his 
first professional triumph in the part, 

Robeson appeared in many subsequent plays and 
films-including Black Boy (1926), Show Boat (1928) 
and The Hairy Ape (1931)—but is best remembered 
for his appearance in Othello, which established a rec¬ 
ord in New York (1943) for the longest Shakespearean 
run in U.S. history. In 1925 he first displayed what 
Hew York Times critic Brooks Atkinson called the 
“cavernous roar” of his awesome, bass-baritone voice 
on the concert stage and soon became internationally 
known as an interpreter of spirituals and folk songs, 
Long identified with the cause, of Negro civil rights 
and embittered at the slow pace of progress, he de¬ 
voted more and more time to international Socialist 
causes after 1934, singing for Loyalist troops on 
Spanish Civil War battlefields, repeatedly touring the 
Soviet Union (where he lived for a time) and tirelessly 
slumping black neighborhoods for the progressive 
PARTY during the 1948 presidential race, 

In 1950 Robeson was denied a passport by the State 
Department for refusing to disavow membership in 
the COMMUNIST PARTY. Although the Government’s 
action was disallowed by the U.S, Supreme Court in 
1958, chronic illness severely curtailed Robeson’s 
travels and activities in the ensuing years, 

mmt, Thomas (1689-1729) 

Astronomer, educator/ Science tutor at Harvard, 

1718-28/ Earned internatmal reputation as as¬ 
tronomer and naturalist 

In an era when American scientists were a rare breed, 
Thomas Robie earned international renown as an 
able astronomer and careful observer of nature. Born 
in Boston in 1689, he studied theology and medicine 
before joining the harvard faculty, serving first as 
librarian (1712-13) and then as a science tutor (1713- 
23). He directed construction of an observatory on the 
roof of Massachusetts Hall and outfitted it with vari¬ 
ous pieces of “philosophical apparatus.” From this 
observatory and elsewhere, he systematically studied 
the heavens. Robie also drew up almanacs and kept 
meticulous meteorological observations. His interests 


ranged far beyond astronomy. He communicated 
with British scholars on such esoteric topics as the 
Effects of a Spider Bite on Nathaniel Ware of Needham 
and Alkalious Salt Produced by Burning Rotten Wood. 
For these and other works Robie was honored by 
election to Britain’s Royal Society. He left Harvard in 
1723 to practice medicine in Salem, Mass., and died 
in 1729. 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu¬ 
tionary America. 

ROBINSON, Edwin Arlington (1869-1985) 

Poet/ Chronicled New Englanders of fictional 
“Tilbury Town’’/ Won three Pulitzer Prizes for 
poetry, 1921,1925 and 1928 

A pessimistic but much-admired poet, Edwin Arling¬ 
ton Robinson shared an extraordinary distinction 
with fellow New Englander Robert frost: Each won 
the PULITZER PRIZE for poetry three times. Robinson 
was born in Head Tide, Me., in 1869 and raised in 
Gardiner, Me. (the model for the fictionalized “Til¬ 
bury Town” he later immortalized in scores of dry, 
clipped poems). Forced to leave Harvard after only 
two years because of family misfortunes, he published 
The Torrent and the Night Before (1896), his first book 
of verse, and moved to New York in 1897, where he 
lived and worked until his death in 1935. In 1905 
President Theodore roosevelt appointed him to a 
post at the New York customhouse, which he held 
until 1910. Robinson gained critical acclaim for his 
spare, somber poetry when his Collected Poems won 
the Pulitzer Prize in 1921. He twice repeated this suc¬ 
cess, in 1925 for The Man Who Died Twice, and in 
1928 for Tristram, an epic poem that earned him wide 
popularity. 

ROBINSON, Me (Jack Roosevelt) (1919-1972) 

First Negro to play major-league baseball in 
modern era/ Broke color line in professional 
sports/ Winner Most Valuable Player award, 
National League, 1949/ Elected to baseball’s 
Hall of Fame, 1962 

When he joined the Brooklyn Dodgers in 1947, Jackie 
Robinson became the first Negro to play big-league 
baseball in the modem era. Through his brilliant play 
on the diamond and exemplary conduct off the field, 
Robinson broke the color line that had long kept 
major-league baseball and other professional sports 
segregated, white men’s games. Robinson remained 
with the Dodgers for the remaining 10 years of his 
professional career, during which time he won the 
National League batting championship (1949) and 
was chosen the league’s Most Valuable Player (1949), 
Born in Cairo, Ga„'in 1919, Robinson moved with 
his family to Pasadena, Gal., as a small child, After 
attending the University of California (1939-41) on a 
football scholarship, he left college to play profes¬ 
sional football with the Los Angeles Bulldogs. During 
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World War II Robinson served with the U.S, Army 
and was discharged a lieutenant in 1945, The follow¬ 
ing year he played professional baseball in the black 
leagues with the Kansas City Monarchs, where he was 
discovered and signed by Branch Rickey, president of 
the Brooklyn Dodgers, whose intent it was to use him 
to desegregate major-league ball, Robinson retired 
from baseball after the 1956 season to enter business 
in New York City, The first black player elected to 
baseball’s Hall of Fame (1962), he died in 1972, 

mmm James Harvey (1863-1936) 

Historian/ Pioneered "new history"/ Cofounder 

of New School for Social Research, 1919 

Characterized by one of his students as a preacher 
rather than a teacher of history, James H, Robinson 
is counted among those 20th-century scholars who 
rescued historical research from fusty antiquarians. 
He. helped transform his discipline into a wide- 
ranging, ongoing study of the social, cultural, political 
and economic evolution of human society. Born at 
Bloomington, III, in 1863, and educated at harvard 
and at Freiburg, Germany, Robinson taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania (1891-95) and Columbia 
(1895-1919), In 1919 hejoined forces with Charles a, 
BEARD, THORSTEIN VEBLEN, JOHN DEWEY and Others tO 
form New York’s new school for social research, 
serving on its executive board and lecturing there 
until 1921, In such elegantly written and widely pop¬ 
ular books as The Mind in the Making (1921) and The 
Ordeal of Civilization (1926), Robinson argued zeal¬ 
ously that human progress was impossible without a 
clear understanding of the past, and that such an un¬ 
derstanding had to take into account social, economic 
and cultural as well as political factors. His espousal 
of this “new history” influenced an entire generation 
of American historians and teachers, Robinson de¬ 
voted his last years to writing; he died in New York 
City in 1936, 

ROCHAMBEAU, Comte de (Jean Baptiste Donatien 
deVimeur) (1725-1807) 

French soldier/ Commanded French forces in 

America during Revolution, 1780-81/ Coarchi¬ 
tect ofYorktown Campaign, Aug.-Oct., 1781 

Uniquely combining tact with soldierly skill, Jean 
Baptiste Donatien de Vimeur, Comte de Rocham- 
beau, was second only to the marquis de Lafayette 
in his service to the American cause during the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, Born at Vdndome, France, in 1725, 
Rochambeau entered the army at the age of 17. He 
distinguished himself during the Seven Years’ War 
and had risen to the rank of lieutenant general when, 
in 1780, the French government chose him to lead a 
force in aid of the American Colonies in their struggle 
against Britain, When he landed at Newport, R,I., 
with some 5500 regulars, on July 11,1780, this short, 
ruddy veteran did much to reassure the local citizenry 


that the French were tough, seasoned soldiers. 
Although his army remained at Newport for an entire 
year awaiting naval reinforcements, Rochambeau, by 
his friendly courtesy, minimized friction between his 
troops and the Rhode Islanders, who had been disil¬ 
lusioned by the failure of French forces under the 
Comte d’Estaing in 1778, , 

Receiving w'ord in the summer of 1781 that the 
COMTE DE GRASSE was heading for the Virginia coast 
with a French fleet, Rochambeau marched his men to 
the Hudson Highlands and joined the American 
forces under George Washington to march .south 
during August and September and attack Gen. 
CHARLES CORNWALLIS at Yorktowu, Va, The com¬ 
bined American and French armies bottled up the 
British and forced their capitulation, Oct. 19,1781. 
Cornwallis sought first to surrender to the French 
rather than recognize the humiliating and decisive 
rebel triumph, but the courtly Rochambeau deferred 
to the Americans. Returning to France with the grate¬ 
ful thanks of Congress, Rochambeau came close to 
losing his head to the guillotine during the French 
Revolution but survived to be honored by Napoleon 
in 1804, He died at his country estate atThorein 1807. 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davison (1839-1937) 

Industrialist, philanthropist/ Est. Standard Oil 

Co., 1870, and became world’s weallliiesl man/ 

Later gave huge sums to charities 

John D. Rockefeller left school for his first job al the 
age of 16—having made up his mind, as he recollected 
later, to look for “something big” in the way of com¬ 
mercial opportunity. Eventually he found it-in the 
infant oil business. By the time he retired fou r decades 
later, in 1897, he had become the richest man.alive, 
with a fortune estimated at about $ 1 billion. To some, 
he was a kind of messiah of laissez-faire capitalism, 
living proof of the American dream; to others, tie was 
a symbol only of unrestrained, triumphant greed. In 
many respects he symbolized and helped .shape 
America’s rapid industrial growth, in the late 19lh 
century. 

Born in Richford, N,Y., in 1839, the son of an itin¬ 
erant patent medicine salesman and his devoutly reli¬ 
gious wife. Rockefeller was raised in New York and 
in Cleveland, Ohio, where he began his business ca¬ 
reer in 1855 as a clerk in a merchants’ firm. After three 
years he and a fellow employee, Maurice B, Clark, left 
to form their own company, dealing in grains and 
meat, with a few thousand dollars in capital, The ven¬ 
ture proved an immediate .success, and the partners 
shortly began looking for new areas in which to invest, 
Ill 1859 the success of drake’s oil well at Titusville, 
Pa., suggested the possibility of a new petroleum 
industry, and four years later Rockefeller, Clark, 
Clark’s brothers and a refinery expert named Samuel 
Andrews built a small refinery at Cleveland,.Rocke¬ 
feller was soon devoting full time to the new venture, 
and in 1865 he bought out the Clarks’ share and began 


building the empire that would one day control some 
95 percent of American oil refining. 

Rockefeller and Andrews built a second refinery 
with Rockefeller’s brother William, organized a new 
company around it and in 1870 formed the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio with $ 1 million in capital. One 
of the principals was a young businessman, henry m. 
FLAGLER, wlio had joined the Rockefeller firm in 
1867, Much of Rockefeller’s early success was due to 
hard work and good business sense. He was not con¬ 
tent with this alone, however, and used other means 
to take over or eliminate his competition, including 
price-cutting wars. Exploiting his strong position in 
the industry, Rockefeller induced the railroads to give 
his company rebates on oil shipments—amounting to 
millions of dollars over the years. The rebates enabled 
him to sell oil below cost in a given region until his 
competitors there were driven out of business— 
whereupon he was free to raise his prices to a much 
higher level. Rockefeller gave most of his rivals a 
chance to join him, and those who did were hand¬ 
somely rewarded, while the few who resisted were 
swiftly, methodically crushed. 

By the early 1880s Rockefeller had nearly complete 
control of U.S. oil refining and shipping facilities, and 
in 1882 he set up the standard oil trust to consoli¬ 
date his massive investments in lumber, mining and 
transportation. Finally dissolved by the Ohio Su¬ 
preme Court in 1892, the trust was promptly replaced 
by the huge Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, 
which operated as a holding company for Rocke¬ 
feller’s interests until it too was outlawed in 1911 by 
the U.S, Supreme Court, 

Rockefeller himself retired from active direction of 
his financial empire in 1897, and began devoting his 
time to philanthropy on an unprecedented scale. He 
is believed to have given away some $550 million in 
his lifetime, including major endowments to the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago (1889-90), the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research (1901) and the General Educa¬ 
tion Board (1902), He also established the Rockefeller 
Foundation in 1913, through which the rockefeller 
FAMILY has continued to distribute funds. He died in 
Florida, at the age of 97, in 1937, 

See Allan Kevins; Study in Power; John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, Industrialist and Philanthropist, 

ROCKEFELLER, John Davison, Jr. (1874-1960) 

Philanthropist/Instrumental in creating Rocke¬ 
feller Institute, now Rockefeller Univ., 1901; and 

Rockefeller Foundation, 1913/ Restored Wil¬ 
liamsburg and provided landfor U.K 

An almost overpowering sense of “Christian duty” 
dominated the career of John d, rockefeller’s only 
son, John Davison, Jr. His chief mission in life, it was 
said, was giving away money his father had amassed 
in building the petroleum empire that reached its ze¬ 
nith in the giant standard oil trust. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1874, John D,, Jr,, 


graduated from Brown University, then became his 
father’s right-hand man in supervising the family for¬ 
tune and its philanthropies. Deeply religious and shy 
of publicity, he found some practices of his father’s 
business empire incompatible with his conscience and 
resigned in 1910 to devote himself to his family’s 
charities. Four years later, after a number of women 
and children were killed during a bitter strike at 
Rockefeller-owned Colorado copper mines, John D., 
Jr,, won national praise for visiting the strikers, then 
reversing his father’s policy and recognizing the 
workers’ right to organize. To counteract broad pub¬ 
lic hostility toward his father, he hired public rela¬ 
tions specialist ivy Ledbetter lee, who greatly im¬ 
proved the senior Rockefeller’s public standings. 

John D., Jr., is best remembered, though, as a far- 
ranging philanthropist, having played a central role in 
the disbursement of some $750 million for charitable 
purposes. Among the projects he undertook with his 
father were the creation of the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research (now Rockefeller University) in 
1901, the General Education Fund in 1902 and the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1913. He also funded im¬ 
portant research in the fields of interfaith and interra¬ 
cial cooperation and industrial relations, established 
national parks from Jackson Hole, Wyo. (now part 
of Grand Teton National Park), to Acadia, Me,, and 
began the restoration of Williamsburg, va. His 
adopted city of new york was the recipient of nu¬ 
merous Rockefeller gifts, including the funds for 
Riverside Church, the Museum of Modern Art and 
Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts and the do¬ 
nation of land for united nations headquarters. 

He died in Tucson, Ariz,, in 1960, leaving five sons 
(see rockefeller family) to carry on the family tra¬ 
dition of public service, 

ROCKEFELLER, Nelson Aldrich (1908- ) 

Vice President of the U. S., 1974- / Four times 
governor of N.Y„ 1959-73/ Unsuccessfully 
sought GOP presidential nomination, 1960,1964 
and 1968 

An able and vigorous political campaigner~and the 
winner of an unprecedented four terms as governor of 
NEW YORK (1959-73)—Nelson A, Rockefeller was the 
choice of President gerald r, ford to succeed him¬ 
self as Vice President of the U.S, on Aug, 20,1974, 
following the forced resignation of President Rich¬ 
ard M, NIXON as the result of the Watergate scandal. 
Rockefeller officially became Vice President after 
his confirmation by Congress in December, about 
a year after he had resigned as governor of New 
York, He became the second nonelected Vice Presi¬ 
dent in U.S, history; Ford was the other. 
Rockefeller was born at Bar Harbor, Me,, in 1908, 
the second son of John d, rockefeller, jr, and Abby 
Aldrich (daughter of Rhode Island’s Republican Sen. 
NELSONALDRiCH).Afterattending.Dartmouth, Rocke¬ 
feller served his family’s interests and philanthropies 
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for a time, but government soon became his primary 
enthusiasm. Under Presidents franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt and HARRY s, TRUMAN he held several foreign 
policy posts and specialized in Latin American affairs. 
During the dwight d. eisenhower Administration 
he headed the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Government Organization before serving as Under 
Secretary of health, education and welfare and 
as a presidential adviser on foreign affairs. 

In a closely watched “battle of the millionaires” in 
1958, Rockefeller trounced incumbent New York 
Gov. averellharriman and first displayed the ebul¬ 
lient, backslapping, blintz-and-pizza-eating cam¬ 
paign style that helped win him reelection in 1962, 
1966 and 1970, His governorship was marked by tax 
increases that put the state on sounder fiscal footing, 
and by massive aid to higher education and other 
public services. By 1960 Rockefeller had emerged as 
a leader,of his party’s liberal wing, but withdrew from 
presidential consideration when incumbent Vice 
President Richard M, Nixon seemed unbeatable. He 
made his strongest run for the White House in 1964 
but was defeated in the primaries by conservative 
BARRY goldwater, in part because of public dis- 
gruntlement over his 1962 divorce from his first wife, 
and subsequent remarriage to divorcee Margaretta 
(Happy) Murphy. Rockefeller entered the 1968 race 
too late to mount an effective challenge to Nixon. 
In 1973 he resigned as New York governor to found 
and then head the national, but privately established. 
Commission on Critical Choices for Americans, a 
post he held until he became Vice President. 

ROCKEFELLER FAMILY 

Descendants of John Davison Rockefeller 
{1839-1937)/ John Davison, Jr. {1874-1960), 
philanthropist/ John Davison, 3rd {1906- ), 
president of the Rockefeller Foundation/ Nelson 
Aldrich {1908- ), named as Vice President, 
1974/ Laurance Spelman {1910- ), conserva¬ 
tionist/ Winthrop {1912-1973), twice governor 
of Ark,, 1967-71/ David {1915- ), president 
and chairman. Chase Manhattan Bank 

Industrialist john d, rockefeller’s (1839-1937) only 
son, JOHN DAVISON ROCKEFELLER, JR, (1874-1960), 
strove to pass on his sense of public obligation- 
manifest in his use of family monies for a host of phil¬ 
anthropic endeavors—to his own children, He left five 
sons to carry on the family’s activities in business and 
philanthropy, 

John Davison Rockefeller, 3rd, was born in 1906 
and attended Princeton, A lifelong advocate of closer 
ties witli Asia, he became president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation (America’s second largest) in 1952, nel¬ 
son ALDRICH ROCKEFELLER (1908- ) was named 
Vice President of the U.S. in 1974, Laurance Spelman 
Rockefeller (1910- ), a dedicated , conservationist, 
held environmental posts under both Presidents 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER and LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


Winthrop Rockefeller (1912-1973) was twice elected 
governor of that .state (1967-71), the first Repub¬ 
lican to win the office since reconstruction, He 
died at Palm Springs, Cal., in 1973. David Rocke¬ 
feller (1915- ), a financial expert trained at Harvard 
and the London School of Economics, became an 
officer of the powerful Chase Manhattan Bank in 
1946, and its president and chairman in 1961. 

ROCKETRY (see Goddard, Robert Hutcbinp; 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration) 

ROCKNE, Knute Kenneth {1888-1931 ) 

Head football coach at Notre Dame, 1918-31/ 

Revolutionized American football by .stressing 

forward pass and deception 

After attending Notre Dame, 1910-14, where he 
starred as a football player and pole-vaulter, Knute 
Kenneth Rockne became the university’s head foot- 
ball coach in 1918, He held that position for 13 years, 
during which time his teams won 105 games, losl only 
12 and tied 5. Five of the “Rock’s” teams had unde¬ 
feated and untied seasons. Undoubtedly his greatest 
team was the unbeaten 1924 varsity, with its famous 
“Four Horsemen” backfield of Harry Stuhldrehcr, 
Elmer Layden, Don Miller and Jim Crowley, Rockne 
is credited with popularizing the “open game” of foot¬ 
ball by perfecting the forward pass and stressing plays 
ofspeed and deception, 

Rockne was born in Voss, Norway, in. 1888 and 
came to America with his family at the age of five. He 
was killed in an airplane crash in Kansas on March 31, 
193L FIe was 43, and left his wife and four children. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN FUR COMPANY 

Established by William Ashley, 1822/ Explored 

andopenedup Rocky Mountain region/Revolu¬ 
tionizedfur trade/ Disbanded, 1834 

The St. Louis Missouri Republican of March 20,1822, 
carried a small advertisement, signed by veteran 
trader William H. Ashley, calling for “one hundred 
young men to ascend the Missouri River to its source” 
—there to engage in the lucrative bul perilous fur 
TRADE, Almost 200 adventurers answered the ad, 
forming the Rocky Mountain Fur Company and in¬ 
augurating an era of exploration.and trail-blazing that 
helped open up the Far We.st. Under Ashley’s aggres¬ 
sive leadership the company’s rugged mountain men 
(the legendary jedediah smith among them) charted 
much of the Western wilderness, opened the south 
PASS gateway through the mountains, trapped their 
own beaver rather than depend on Indian Irappcis, 
and (1824) adopted the annual “rendezvous” (a spring 
meeting when furs were turned in and paid for) and 
brigade system (teams of trappers working.together) 
practiced with success by the French in the Norlh 
Woods. Despite its initial success—half a million dol¬ 
lars worth of pelts sold in one year—the firm was out¬ 


done by JOHN JACOB astor’s American Fur Company 
and was disbanded in. 1834, 

See Hiram Chittenden: The American Fur Trade in 
the Far West. 

ROCKY MOUNTAINS 

Mountain chain, stretching 3000 miles from 
' Canada to Ariz. and N.M./ Explored by Lewis 
and Clark, 1804, Zebulon Pike, 1805-07, Long 
Expedition, 1820/ Opened up by mountain 
men/ Settlement began with Pikes Peak Gold 
Rush, 1859/Eight Rocky Mountain states home 
to 8,283,585 Americans, 1970 

The rugged spine of the Rocky Mountains runs for 
some 3000 miles from Canada south into New Mexico 
and Arizona, giving rise to the great river systems of 
the Missouri, the Columbia and the Colorado and 
acting as the continental divide— the dividing line 
between those waters that flow west into the Pacific 
and those that empty into the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Atlantic Ocean, To the east of the Rockies stretch the 
Great Plains, To the,west lies the Great Basin, an arid 
but spectacular region which includes Death Valley 
and the Great Salt Lake among its wonders, For more 
than three centuries after the discovery of the New 
World, these mountains, and much of the region sur¬ 
rounding them, were among the continent’s mysteries, 
The LOUISIANA PURCHASE of 1803 gave the U.S. all 
the land between the Mississippi and the Rockies. The 
area had been tentatively probed by French and 
Spanish explorers, but most of it remained unex¬ 
plored until the lewis AND glark expedition passed 
through in 1804. zebulon pike’s accounts of his ex¬ 
plorations (1805-07) aroused great excitement, and 
lesser-known trailblazers began working their way up 
the mountain rivers, but the reports they sent back 
were discouraging, Maj. Stephen Long, who led the 
LONG expedition of 1820, termed the Great Plains 
the "Great American Desert,” a region of “hopeless 
and irreclaimable sterility,” unlit for human habita- 
tion~a mistaken notion that persisted until after the 
Givi] War. Meanwhile the;Rocky Mountains region 
was gradually being mapped ; by , the fur-seeking 
mountain men who worked for the rocky mountain 
FUR company and other firms, south pass, was 
opened, through the Wind River Range in Wyoming 
in the early 1830s, and by the 1 840s the Oregon trail 
and CALIFORNIA trail had become highways for 
thousands of California-bound pioneers. Few settled 
along theuoute. Only the mormons found the harsh 
land good, settling near the Great Salt Lake in 1847. 

In 1859 the pikes peak gold rush drew thousands 
of eager miners to the Rockies, and subsequent dis¬ 
coveries spawned the first permanent settlements. The 
miners were' soon followed by cattle ranchers who 
settled on the Great Plains after 1870 when the rail¬ 
roads guaranteed access to markets for their animals. 
B ut by the end of the 19th century the Western fron¬ 
tier—and the fur trappersLininers and cowpunchers 


who had given it life—had virtually disappeared, De¬ 
spite the gloomy predictions of early explorers, the 
eight Rocky Mountain states-MONTANA, idaho, 
WYOMING, NEVADA, UTAH, COLORADO, ARIZONA and 
NEW MEXICO—were home to some 8,283,585 Ameri¬ 
cans by 1970. 

RODEOS 

Began in Southwest among Mexican cowboys, 
early 19th century/ First held by U. S. cowboys, 
early 1870s/ First professional rodeo, 1888/ Now 
a big business, drawing approx. 40 million spec¬ 
tators annually 

The first rodeos were held in the Southwest in the 
early 1800s among hard-riding Mexican charros 
(cowboys). During the annual cattle roundups—the 
word “rodeo” comes from the Spanish rodear, mean¬ 
ing to round up—rival Mexican outfits came to¬ 
gether to reclaim their strays, and charros swapped 
horses, caroused and competed in bronco riding and 
cattle roping under the watchful eye of an elected juez 
de campo (judge of the plains) who awarded prizes 
to the winners. 

Similar contests were held at roundups and cattle 
sales by U.S. cowboys during the era of the great cattle 
drives (c, 1870-85). A number of early cowtowns— 
including Deertrail, Colo., Point of Rocks, Ariz., 
Cheyenne, Wyo,, and Santa Fe, N.M,—claim to have 
hosted the first actual rodeo, and certainly all of them 
witnessed exuberant, whiskey-laced cowboy rallies 
that featured intercamp bronco-busting contests. 

This casual amusement first became an organized 
professional competition during the 1880s when local 
promoters saw money to be made in the public en¬ 
thusiasm for the “Wild West,” In 1888 Prescott, Ariz., 
became the first town to charge admission to see cow¬ 
boys compete, and by 1897 Cheyenne, Wyo., was run¬ 
ning special tourist trains to its annual “Frontier 
Days.” Public interest was further spurred by touring 
Wild West shows (the best known of which was 
headed by william f. “buffalo bill” cody), which 
featured riding and roping feats but no actual compe¬ 
tition. Rodeos have flourished ever since. In the early 
1970s there were some 3000 rodeo shows a year, in 
which thousands of professional competitors partici¬ 
pated before some 40 million spectators. Modem 
rodeos customarily feature five competitive events: 
saddle bronco-busting, bareback bronco-busting, bull 
riding, bull dogging, (or steer wrestling, invented by 
Negro cowboy Bill Pickett) and steer- or calf-roping. 

RODOm, Richard {1902- ) 

Composer of musical comedies/ Collaborated 
with lyricists Lorenz Hart and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II in such shows as A Connecticut Yankee, 
1927; Oklahoma!, 1943; Sound of Music, 1959 

Among America’s best-known and most prolific com¬ 
posers for the musical comedy stage, Long Island- 
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born (1902) Richard Rodgers wrote his first score at 
the age of 15 and began collaborating with lyricist 
Lorenz Hart at 16—Hart writing the words and Rod¬ 
gers the music for Columbia University’s varsity 
shows, The pair’s first professional outing was the 
1925 Garrick Gaieties, and by 1928 Rodgers and Hart 
had three shows running simultaneously on Broad¬ 
way. Among their best-known productions were A 
Connecticut Yankee (1927), On Your Toes (1936) and 
PalJoey (1940), In 1943 Rodgers began a 17-year as¬ 
sociation with Oscar Hammerstein II that produced 
such hits as Oklahoma! (1943), South Pacific (1949) 
and The Sound of Music (1959), After Hammerstein’s 
death in 1960, Rodgers wrote his own lyrics for No 
Strings (1962) and collaborated with younger lyricists 
in a variety of projects, 

mmn, Caesar (1728-1784) 

Delaware patriot/ Signed Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, 1776/President of Del, 1778-81 

When RICHARD henry lee called for independence 
from Britain before the continental congress in 
Philadelphia, July 1, 1776, two of Delaware’s three 
delegates were split over whether to approve Lee’s 
resolution. The third delegate, Caesar Rodney, was 80 
miles away on official business in Delaware, Using a 
relay of fresh horses, he galloped to Philadelphia in 
“Rodney’s ride” to break the tie in the Delaware del¬ 
egation and so cast his state’s vote for, the decla¬ 
ration OF independence— making the vote of the 
states unanimous, 

Bora near present-day Dover, Del,, in 1728, Rod¬ 
ney began his lifelong career of public service at the 
age of 17 as a county clerk and rose swiftly to a suc¬ 
cession of local and Colonial posts. He was a member 
and speaker of the Delaware legislature and a dele¬ 
gate to the STAMP ACT CONGRESS (1765), He helped to 
organize the Delaware committee of correspond¬ 
ence (1768), attended the Continental Congress 
(1774-75), signed the Declaration of Independence 
(1776) and served as major general of the state militia 
during the revolutionary war. As president (gov¬ 
ernor) of Delaware (1778-81), he recruited and sup¬ 
plied hundreds of badly needed troops to the patriot 
cause, Rodney died at Dover in 1784, 

WmANG, John Augustus (1806-1869) 

Engineer/ /Manufactured first V,S--made wire 

cable, l84f/Designed suspension bridges/Best 

known for Brooklyn Bridge 

Grim, unrelenting John A. Rocbling was America’s 
greatest pioneer bridge builder but did not live to see 
the completion of his crowning achievement—the 
BROOKLYN BRIDGE. Bom at Mfllilhausen, Germany, 
in 1806, and trained at Berlin’s Royal Polytechnic In¬ 
stitute, Roebling emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1831, 
became a CANAL engineer and in 1841 manufactured 
the first U.S.-made steel-wire cable, thereby making 


suspension bridges possible. After establishing a 
profitable cable-making firm at Trenton, N.J., he built 
the great spans that made him a hero to engineering- 
minded 19th-century Americans, Among his best- 
known structures were the world’s first suspension 
aqueduct, built across the Allegheny River (1844-45), 
and the world’s first suspension, double-deck, rail- 
road-and-highway bridge across the Niagara River 
(1851-55). Injured while visiting the Brooklyn Bridge 
site before construction began in 1869, he developed 
tetanus and died in agony. His son, Washington a, 
ROEBLING, carried on his work. 

ROEBLING, Washington Augustus (1837-1926) 

Engineer/ Supervised construction of Brooklyn 

Bridge, 1870-83 

A talented engineer and tireless worker: in his .own 
right, Washington A. Roebling is best remembered for 
havingmade arealityofhisfatherroHN A. roebling’s 
great dream—the Brooklyn bridge. Bora at Saxon- 
burg, Pa., in 1837, and trained at the Rensselaer Poly¬ 
technic Institute, he built his first bridges as a.Union 
colonel during the civil war, then worked as his fa¬ 
ther’s assistant. When the senior Roebling was felled 
by tetanus in 1869, his son took on the enormous task 
of constructing the Brooklyn Bridge and spent much 
of the following three years working with his men in 
the caisson chambers—pressurized concrete cham¬ 
bers sunk hundreds of feet beneath the earth as foun¬ 
dations for the lofty bridge towers. Stricken by the 
“bends” (or “caisson disease”) in 1873, Roebling was 
so weakened that he thereafter directed the bridge's 
completion from his Brooklyn house window. He re¬ 
tired from active engineering when the bridge was 
finished in 1883, but was president of the family 
cable-making firm until 1900 and was briefly again its 
director from 1921 to 1925, He died at TrentonrN.J., 
in 1926, 

Rooms, John (1829-1904) 

Sculptor/ Celebrated for mass-produced genre 

scenes called Rogers' Groups/ Became one of 

nation’s wealthiest 19lh-century artists 

Sculptor John Rogers’ unique gifts as both sculptor 
and merchandiser made him one of. the nation’s 
wealthiest 19th-century artists. Bora at Salem, Mass., 
in 1829, he first won fame before the outbreak of the 
civil war for a series of small sculptures on patriotic 
and abolitionist themes, including “The Slave Auc¬ 
tion” (1859), Over the next four decades he fashioned 
some 80 groups of three distinct types: Civil War 
scenes; literary and dramatic scenes featuring promi¬ 
nent actors in great roles; and groups of figures with 
such titles as “Checkers up at the Farm” and “Coming 
to the Parson,” which were his most popular creations. 
“Rogers' Groups” soon became fixtures in middle- 
class homes, Sold by mail-order catalogue for be¬ 
tween $5 and $50 (depending on size and complexity), 
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and mass-produced in plaster molds, they were effi¬ 
ciently shipped, complete with Rogers’ instructions 
for assembly and repair. Some 100,000 groups were 
sold during Rogers’ lifetime and remain highly prized 
items for collectors of Americana, Rogers died at New 
Canaan, Conn., in 1904, 

ROGERS, Robert (see Rogers’Rangers) 

ROGERS, Will (William Penn Adair) (1879-1935) 

Entertainer, humorist, political satirist/ First 

achievedfame in Ziegfeld Follies, 1916 

Claiming “All I know is what I read in the papers,” 
cowboy-humorist Will Rogers became the best- 
known satirist and highest-paid entertainer of his day. 
Of part-Cherokee ancestry, Rogers was bora in 1879 
at Oologah, Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), He 
was educated at Kemper Military Academy at Boon- 
ville, Mo,, and worked for a time as a cowboy before 
he began performing as a trick roper in Wild West 
shows. He made his first vaudeville appearance in 
New York City in 1905, soon developed his wry, 
head-scratching, drawling monologue delivery and 
achieved the height of his stage fame in florenz 
ziegfeld’s Follies of 1916. In 1918 he made the first 
of many films. Although Rogers was nominally a 
Democrat—once declaring, “I belong to no organized 
party, I am a Democrat”—his satire was determinedly 
bipartisan and tempered by geniality, Delivered over 
the radio and in a column that ran in some 350 news¬ 
papers, it made him a favorite of Presidents and pub¬ 
lic alike. He died in an airplane accident with aviation 
pioneer WILEY post off Point Barrow, Alaska, in 1935. 

ROGERS’ GROUPS (see John) 

ROGERS’RANGERS 

Companies of scouts commanded by Maj, Robert 

Rogers during French and Indian War, 1755-63/ 

Forerunners of modern commandos 

In, the first year of the french and Indian war 
(1755-63) an independent company of New England 
frontiersmen, led by Capt, Robert Rogers (1731- 
1795) and supported by funds authorized by Gov, 
WILLIAM SHIRLEY of Massachusctts, proved more re¬ 
liable as scouts than Britain’s Iroquois Indian allies. 
Rogers’men became known as Rogers’ Rangers—the 
forerunners of modern commandos—and in , 1757 the 
British commanding: general, the Earl of Loudoun, 
expanded the force and used Rogers’ men to train 
British officers in wilderness warfare. In ,1758 Gen, 
James Abercromby authorized nine Ranger compa¬ 
nies and promoted Rogers to major. 

The Rangers, uniformed in buckskin, moved si¬ 
lently and in single file in the woods, traveled the lakes 
and rivers by whaleboat or canoe and made clever use 
of the terrain for protection when attacked. In their 
most daring exploit the Rangers wiped out the French- 


allied Christian Indian village of St, Francis near the 
St, Lawrence River in 1759, Since this village had sent 
many raiding parties against the American frontier, 
news of the Rangers’ vengeance brought celebrations 
throughout New England. In 1760 the Rangers 
marched west to accept the surrender of the French 
fort at Detroit, After the successful British suppression 
of Chief Pontiac’s uprising at the end of the war, 
Rogers’ Rangers were disbanded, Rogers himself 
continued in the British service and fought on the side 
of the Crown in the revolutionary war, 

ROim, John (1585-1622) 

Early Virginia Colonist/ Developed tobacco as 
Colony’s cash crop/ Married Pocahontas, 1614/ 
Killed in Indian massacre 

When the Sea Venture sailed from England in June, 
1609, for Virginia, English-born (1585) John Rolfe 
and his wife were among the passengers. Surviving 
shipwreck in the Bermudas, Rolfe and the other voy¬ 
agers built two small boats in which they completed 
the journey, arriving in Virginia in 1610. In a few 
years Rolfe developed a tobacco leaf that appealed to 
European tastes—the native one did not—and 
TOBACCO soon became Virginia’s most important cash 
crop. In 1614 Rolfe, whose wife had meanwhile died^ 
married Indian Princess Pocahontas in Jamestown, 
a union that brought an eight-year interim of peace 
with the Indians. This peace, together with the eco¬ 
nomic stability provided by tobacco, gave the settlers 
the time and means to build a permanent foundation 
for the Colony. Rolfe, however, did not live to see the 
full fruits of his efforts; he was killed in an Indian 
massacre in 1622, 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

Earliest New World explorers accompanied by 
Catholic missionaries/ Maryland founded as 
haven for Catholics, 1634/ Gained complete re¬ 
ligious freedom in U,S,, 1788/John Carroll ap¬ 
pointed first U,S. archbishop, 1808/ Wave of 
Catholic immigration provoked anti-Catliolic 
. sentiment, mid-19th century/ John McCloskey 
became first U.S. cardinal, 1875/ John E Ken¬ 
nedy first Catholic elected President, 1960/ 
Numbering some 48 million, Catholics consti¬ 
tuted nation’s largest denomination, 1970s 

The history of the Roman Catholic Church in Amer¬ 
ica dates back to the earliest European contact with 
the New World, Catholic missionaries accompanied 
the Spanish explorers, and one of them started the first 
permanent parish in North America, at ST. Augus¬ 
tine, Fla., in 1565, Early French missionaries, such as 
JACQUES MARQUETTE and LOUIS JOLLiET, Combined 
missionary work with exploration, and by the late 
17th century the jurisdiction of the see of Quebec ex¬ 
tended all the way from French Canada down the 
Mississippi Valley to Louisiana, : 
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In 1634 CEciLius calvert, second lord Balti¬ 
more, founded the Colony of Maryland as a haven 
for English Catholics. With the passage: of the Act 
Concerning Religion in 1649, the Colony became the 
first in America to grant freedom of worship. (See 
TOLERATION ACT.) Religions tolerance proved short¬ 
lived, however, as in 1654 a Puritan government took 
over in Maryland, oppressing Catholics along with 
other non-Puritan groups. After the Restoration in 
England (1660), Lord Baltimore returned to power in 
Maryland, and the Puritan oppression ended. How¬ 
ever, in 1692, Maryland, until then a proprietary 
COLONY, was made a royal colony, with Anglican¬ 
ism as the established church. In 1715 the fourth Lord 
Baltimore, Benedict Calvert, won restoration of his 
proprietary rights in Maryland, but renounced 
Roman Catholicism in doing so. As a result, Mary¬ 
land’s nearly 25,000 Roman Catholics—most of the 
Catholicpopulacethenlivingin the British Colonies— 
did not again enjoy full religious equality until the 
ratification of the u.s, constitution by the states in 
1788. By then JOHN carroll had been named (1784) 
prefect apostolic in America by Pope Pius VI, making 
American Catholics answerable to Rome rather than 
the vicar apostolic in London. (Carroll’s cousin, 
CHARLES CARROLL, was amoiig the signers of the dec¬ 
laration of independence.) 

When John Carroll learned that there were schemes 
afootin European political and ecclesiastical circles to 
regain control of the Catholic Church in the U.S.^ he 
succeeded in frustrating them and in 1790:was conse¬ 
crated bishop of the first American diocese, that of 
Baltimore, Thenceforth Carroll, who became the first 
Roman Catholic archbishop in the U.S. in 1808, 
worked for the survival of a U.S. church answerable 
only to the Vatican and geared to the republican insti¬ 
tutions of America, a line pursued by his successors to 
the present day. 

By 1820 the number of Catholics in the U.S. had 
increased tenfold since the Revolutionary War, and 
by 1850 there were some two million U.S. Catholics, 
Because the bulk of the new Catholics were poor im¬ 
migrants who were competing on the labor market 
with native-born American Protestants, anti-Catholic 
feeling began rising in the country, The American 
(know-nothing) party and later fundamentalist 
preachers and ku klux klan leaders were to exploit 
anti-Catholic sentiment until well into the 20th cen¬ 
tury. As late as 1928 the charge that New York Gover¬ 
nor Alfred E. SMITH, if elected President, would turn 
the country over to the Pope was accepted as fact by 
millions of non-Catholic Americans, and Smith was 
defeated at the polls. 

But the church had already learned to thrive despite 
adversity. Archbishop John McGloskey (1810-1885) 
of New York had become, in 1875,, the first American 
to be appointed cardinal. McCloskey’s successor, 
JAMES cardinal GIBBONS (a close friend of Presidents 

GROVER CLEVELAND, THEODORE ROOSEVELT and WIL¬ 
LIAM HOWARD TAFT), continued the work of assimi¬ 


lating Catholicism into the national scene. As did 
Cardinal McCloskey, Cardinal Gibbons firmly op¬ 
posed the railitantly, anti-British Irish-American 
FENIANS, while encouraging the growth of the 
KNIGHTS OF LABOR, By the tum of the century Cardi¬ 
nal Gibbons was the spokesman for some 10 million 
American Catholics. Despite Smith’s 1928 defeat for 
the Presidency, American Catholics, led by such 
forceful anti-Communists as francis Joseph cardi¬ 
nal SPELLMAN, became more outspoken in political 
matters, and by 1960 the nation elected its finst Catho¬ 
lic President, john f, Kennedy. 

There are now about 48 million U.S. Catholics in 
more than 18,000 parishes. The church’s highest rep¬ 
resentative in the U,S, is the apostolic delegate in 
Washington, D,C, In the early 1970s the church in 
America counted 12 cardinals, 34 archbishops, 261 
bishops and some 57,000 priests in its , ecclesiastical 
ranks. An estimated five million students attended 
Catholic schools, colleges and universities, and the 
church ran about 1500 hospitals, orphanages and 
homes for the aged, (A number of such charitable in¬ 
stitutions of the church were founded by Frances Xa¬ 
vier cabrini, the first American citizen to be declared 
a saint.) In recent years the church has experienced 
the winds of change, stemming in part from the ecu¬ 
menical movement that was launched by Pope John 
XXIII in the 1960s. Increasingly, Roman 6lholic 
clerics have taken avant-garde positions on such so¬ 
cial and political issues as the civil rights movement 
and the Vietnam war (see bbrrigan, daniei, and 
PHILIP), while numbers of priests and nuns have 
given up their clerical status to marry and resume 
their lives as laymen, , 

See Robert Cross: Liberal Catholicism and Andrew M. 
Greeley: Catholic Experience: An Interpretation of 
the History of American Catholicism. 

ROMMRG, Sigmund [1887-1951) 

Composer of Viennese-style operettas! Wrote 

Blossom Time, The Student Prince among 

others 

The prolific composer of lush operettas, Sigmund 
Romberg was born at Nagy Kaniza, Hungary, in 1887, 
and sent to Vienna by his parents to study engineer¬ 
ing. There he fell under the spell of composers Johann 
Strauss and Franz Lehar and resolved to write light 
operas, Romberg emigrated to New York in 1909, 
worked as, staff composer for the Shubert theatrical 
producers, then struck out on his own witli May/iiiift 
a smash hit in 1917, Among his many musicals were 
Blossom Time (1921), The Student Prince (1924) and 
The New Moon (1928), all filled with memorable mel¬ 
odies and overflowing with Old World charm. In 1929 
he went to Hollywood and worked successfully in 
films. From 1942 he led a successful touring orchestra, 
specializing in light classics, Six years after composing 
haslaat Successful musical, Up in Central Park (1945), 
he died^m New York City, 
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ROOSEVELT, (Anna) Eleanor (1884-1962) 

Wife of President Franklin D. Roosevelt/ Activ¬ 
ist as First Lady/Lecturer, newspaper columnist 

Once asked to explain her political relationship with 
her husband, President franklin d. roosevelt, El¬ 
eanor Roosevelt said that while he had been “the pol¬ 
itician,” she had only been an “agitator” who goaded 
him into taking stands on controversial issues. But she 
was far more than an agitator. As the most active and 
outspoken First Lady (1933-45) in U.S. history, she 
served as the eyes and ears of her wheelchair-bound 
husband, tirelessly touring the nation in search of 
useful information and dauntlessly championing the 
concerns and ambitions of the “common man,” in 
NEW deal councils and in lectures, magazine articles 
and her newspaper column, “My Day”, 

Born at New York City in' 1884, the niece of Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT, shc was a lonely child, raised by her 
grandmother and educated abroad. Despite her shy¬ 
ness, she caught the eye of her distant cousin, FDR, 
who married her in 1905, and whom she eventually 
bore six children (one died in infancy). An early in¬ 
terest in social and economic issues and in women’s 
rights grew steadily after her husband launched his 
political career and intensified greatly after he was 
stricken with polio in 1921. She and political adviser 
Louis Howe overcame her strong-willed mother- 
in-law’s objections to Roosevelt’s continued activity 
and helped map the strategy that won him first the 
governorship of New York, and then the Presidency. 

, After her husband’s death in 1945, Eleanor Roose¬ 
velt carved out her own independent career. She rep¬ 
resented the U.S. at the united nations (1945-52; 
1961-62) and helped draw up the Declaration of 
Human Rights; championed civil rights for Negroes; 
helped reform the N.Y, State Democratic Party; 
backed the presidential candidacies of her close friend 
ADLAi e. Stevenson; espoused numerous social 
causes; and wrote several autobiographical books. 
Her one-woman crusade for basic liberties for all 
people drew the scorn of Communists and reaction¬ 
aries alike, but when Eleanor Roosevelt died in 1962 
she was mourned throughout the globe for having 
made manifest—in the words of a prayer she always 
carried with her-“the hidden good in the world.” 

ROOSEVELT, Franklin Delano (1882-1945) 

32ndPresident of the UX elected for four terms, 
ms-45/ NI State senator, 1910-12/Assistant 
Sec. of Navy, 1913-20/.Governor of N.Y., , 
1929-33/ FJis New Deal programs, designed to 
extend Federal authority in order to combat the 
Great Depression, altered structure of capitalist 
society/ Led U.S lnW.W. 11 victory over Axis 
powers ; 

“It is common sense to take a method, and try it,” ex¬ 
plained President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1933. “If 
it fails, admit.it frankly and try another,” This prag¬ 


matic, adventurous attitude was characteristic of 
FDR, the only man ever elected to four terms in the 
nation’s highest office (1933-45), His near-boundless 
efforts, first to end the Depression of the 1930s (see 
DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR), then to turn back the Axis tide 
in WORLD WAR II, made him the idol of many voters. 
However, he remained “that Man in the White 
House” to conservative detractors, who feared he 
would destroy the capitalist institutions of the nation 
in his efforts to preserve them via wholesale reforms 
and regulation. 

Born at Hyde Park, N.Y. (1882), into a prominent 
and prosperous family, Franklin Roosevelt was first 
educated by private tutors, then at Groton School, 
Harvard and Columbia Law School. In 1905 he mar¬ 
ried his distant cousin eleanor roosevelt, and a year 
later was admitted to the New York bar, seemingly 
destined to become a corporation lawyer. Instead, he 
followed in the footsteps of his famous cousin Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT—though as a Democrat rather than 
a Republican, Like T.R., he first entered the N.Y, State 
senate (1910), earning a reputation as a dynamic cam¬ 
paigner and party reformer. In 1913 he became assist¬ 
ant secretary of the Navy under woodrow wilson 
and argued vigorously for preparedness on the eve of 
world WAR I. Nominated by the Democrats to run as 
Vice President with james m. cox in 1920, he lost 
along with Cox. One year later he was severely crip¬ 
pled by infantile paralysis, and his political career 
seemed shattered. Despite seven strenuous years of 
physical therapy he was never again able to ^ walk 
without crutches and heavy steel braces. Yet, thanks 
to his own determination and the encouragement of 
his wife and aides JAMES A, parley and Louis M. 
Howe, he returned to politics. He dramatically nomi¬ 
nated Gov, ALFRED E. SMITH for the Presidcncyiat the 
1928 national convention, then won' election :as 
Smith’s successor as New York’s governor the same 
year. As governor for two terms (1929-33), he proved 
an able, innovative executive, willing to take strong 
action to alleviate the soeial and economic miseries of 
the Great Depression. He declared government’s 
“special duty” to help the helpless, appointed harry 
HOPKINS as state relief administrator and gathered an 
advisory brain trust— including raymop mqley, 
ADOLF berle, rexford tugwell and others who 
later became national figures during his Presidency, 

Reelected governor by a landslide in' 1930, FDR 
won the T932 presidential nomination (with Texan 
JOHN nance garner as his running mate), then con¬ 
ducted an energetic cross-country campaign against 
embattled incumbent Herbert hoover. Depression- 
stunned Americans responded eagerly to his promise 
of a -‘new deal for the American people” and swept 
him into office in hopes of action. They got it. Declar¬ 
ing in MS' inaugural address that “the only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself,” Roosevelt plungedinto the 
Presidency determined to restore American con¬ 
fidence. Between March and June 1933—the famous 
“First Hundred Days”—he easily persuaded a willing 
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Congress to create a dizzying series of new deal “al¬ 
phabet agencies” to combat the Depression, They in¬ 
cluded the CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS (CCC), 
FEDERAL EMERGENCY RELIEF ADMINISTRATION, AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION (AAA), 
TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY (TVA), FARM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION (FSA) and National Recovery 
Administration (NRA), In the following months still 
more agencies were formed—including the securi¬ 
ties AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION and SOCIAL 
SECURITY Administration—all reflecting the Presi¬ 
dent’s view that the Federal Government had the final 
responsibility for the people’s welfare, “The only sure 
bulwark of continuing liberty,” FDR argued, “is a 
government strong enough to protect the interests of 
the people.” 

Through such bold action—and Roosevelt’s con¬ 
summate skills in communicating with the electorate 
via radio “fireside chats” and an average of two free¬ 
wheeling press conferences a week—FDR and Gar¬ 
ner won overwhelming reelection in 1936. They won 
every state but two (Maine and Vermont) against Re¬ 
publican Gov. ALFRED M. LANDON of Kansas, forging 
the “Roosevelt coalition” of disparate factions that 
made the democratic party the nation’s majority 
party. Despite his overwhelming mandate, Roose¬ 
velt’s second term was filled with domestic political 
frustrations. Although he won passage of a second 
Agricultural Adjustment Act and the fair labor 
standards act, unemployment began to rise again, 
a coalition of Republicans and conservative Southern 
Democrats thwarted further action and the “Nine 
Old Men” of the u.s. supreme court overturned key 
New Deal statutes. The President’s 1937 attempt at 
“packing” the court with sympathetic judges fizzled 
disastrously, but the high court abruptly reversed its 
attitudes, and many New Deal measures of the kinds 
that had previously been overturned were now found 
to be constitutional. 

Meanwhile, the rise of European fascism and Japa¬ 
nese militarism forced Roosevelt’s attention from do¬ 
mestic to foreign affairs. His sole major foreign policy 
achievement before the late 1930s was the 1933 good 
NEIGHBOR POLICY designed to improve relations with 
Latin America. As early as 1935 FDR requested 
power from an Isolationist-minded Congress to bar 
arms shipments to aggressor nations; instead, Con¬ 
gress passed the Neutrality Acts, barring arms sales to 
all belligerents, Roosevelt remained convinced that 
U.S. security in the global war he foresaw depended 
on strengthening China and the Western democracies. 
When Japan invaded China in 1937 he urged that 
America “quarantine the aggressor,” and finally won 
repeal of the total arms embargo under the neutral¬ 
ity LAWS after war began in Europe in 1939~but only 
over the bitter opposition of millions of Americans 
adamantly against any action that might draw the 
U.S. into the war. After winning an unprecedented 
third term as President in 1940—defeating wendell 
willkie—FDR, with his former Secretary of Agri¬ 


culture, henry a. WALLACE, as liis Vice President, 
overcame pressure from the powerful America first 
COMMITTEE and won passage of the lend-lease act, 
enabling him to provide war materials to besieged 
Britain, 

The great debate over intervention in World War I! 
ended on Dec, 7, 1941, when Japan attacked Pearl 
Harbor. In Roosevelt’s own words, “Dr, New Deal” 
now became “Dr. Win-the-War.” Fie proved a force¬ 
ful wartime leader; the economy was mobilized, de¬ 
fense contracts virtually eliminated unemployment, 
millions of Americans were placed under arms and, at 
a series of Allied strategy sessions, Roosevelt skillfully 
used U.S, might and the force of his own persuasive 
personality to maintain unity among America’s 
proud, mutually suspicious Aliies. As early as August, 
1941, he and British Prime Minister Winston Chur¬ 
chill issued the Atlantic charter, incorporating 
Roosevelt’s own conception of the four freedoms, 
whose preservation would become the goal of the 
Allied war effort, Like President Woodrow Wilson, 
FDR pinned his hopes for postwar peace on a world¬ 
wide organization—the united nations. In order to 
assureSovietPremierJosephStalin’spostwarcoopera- 
tion, he proved willing at the teheran and yalta 
Conferencesto recognize tlierealityofaRussianspherc 
of influence in eastern Europe—thereby unwittingly 
helping to insure the cold war divisions that dom¬ 
inated the international scene soon after his death. 

With Missouri Sen. harry s. truman as his run¬ 
ning mate, Roosevelt easily defeated New York Gov. 
THOMAS E. DEWEY for a fourth term in 1944, despite 
considerable alarm at his visibly failing health after 
twelve exhausting White House years. 

Upon returning from Yalta in March, 1945, Roose¬ 
velt left for his retreat at Warm Springs, Ga., in hopes 
of recovering some of his old-time zest. There, on 
April 12, he suffered a fatal cerebral hemorrhage, just 
four months before the war came to an end, 

See James McGregor Burns: Roosevelt: The Lion and 
the Fox and The Soldier of Freedom. 

ROOSEVELT, Nicholas {1767-1854) 

Inventor/ Pioneer of early steamboat construc¬ 
tion, partner of Robert Livingston, Robert Fid- 

toHj Benjamin Latrohe/ Helped introduce steam 

transportation to Western rivers, 1811 

One of the early American pioneers of steamboat 
construction. New York City-born (1767) engineer 
and foundry operator Nicholas Roosevelt had built a 
model of a mechanically propelled vessel when just a 
boy. By the time he was 30 he had received the fman- 
cial backing of New York statesman ROBiiRT 
LIVINGSTON to construct a workable boat for river 
transportation. In partnership with New Jersey engi¬ 
neer John Stevens, Livingston’s brother-in-law, Roo¬ 
sevelt set to work building the boat’s engines at his 
Belleville, N.J,, foundry. By October, 1798, he,and 
Stevens had completed an experimental vessel, the 


Polacca, which made three miles per hour in a trial 
run on the Passaic River, But Livingston soon with¬ 
drew his support, later funding the work of Robert 

FULTON. 

Since Livingston held a monopoly on steamboat 
travel in New York waters, Roosevelt was finally 
obliged to work in partnership with him and with 
Fulton. After his 1808 marriage to the daughter of ar- 
cliitect BENJAMIN LATROBE, Roosevclt joined with La- 
trobe, Fulton and Livingston in a venture to introduce 
steam transportation to the Western rivers. By 1811 
Roosevelt had built the steamboat New Orleans at 
Pittsburgh, and in it steamed down the Ohio and Mis¬ 
sissippi rivers to New Orleans, a journey requiring 14 
days, His attempts to patent his own paddlewheel de¬ 
sign were frustrated by Fulton and Livingston, and he 
withdrew from active work after 1815. Roosevelt lived 
in retirement until his death in 1854. 

WOSmiT, Theodore {1858-1919) 

26th President of U,S,, 1901-09/Asst, Secretary 
of the Navy, 1897-98/ Rough Rider hero of 
Spanish-American War, 1898/ Governor of 
NX 1898-1900/Elected Vice President under 
William McKinley, 1900/ Succeeded to Pres¬ 
idency, 1901, after McKinley’s assassination/ 
Unsuccessful presidential nominee of “Bull 
Moose" Parly, 1912 

“Get action, do things!” Theodore Roosevelt once 
advised a young friend; it was Roosevelt’s lifelong 
motto. At 42, the youngest man ever elevated to the 
Presidency, he swiftly stamped it with his own 
uniquely colorful personality—bared teeth, strident 
voice, outdoorsman’s vigor and firm (sometimes vio¬ 
lent) opinions. He was a complex blend of paradoxes: 
the scion of a wealthy Eastern family who was hap¬ 
piest camping in the Western wilderness; a friend of 
businessmen who became America’s most celebrated 
“trust-buster”; a man equally at home with poets and 
politicians. A staunch believer in the virtues of self- 
reliance, he nonetheless speeded the enlargement of 
Federal and presidential powers which has contrib¬ 
uted to the modern centralized state, 

Born at New York City in 1858, he was weak and 
asthmatic as a child and his determined struggle to 
build himself up through sports and hard work 
formed his character—hugely energetic, unflaggingly 
optimistic. He graduated from Harvard and studied 
law, then entered the New York Assembly in 1882, His 
first wife, Alice Hathaway, who bore him one child, 
died in 1884; he was married again, to Edith Kermit, 
in 1886, a union resulting in five children. From 1889 
to 1895 he served as U.S. civil service commissioner, 
then spent two well-publicized years as New York 
City’s crusading police commissioner, fighting “vile 
crime and hideous vice,” Appointed Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy by. President william mckinley in 
1897, Roosevelt proved an impatient disciple of Adm, 
ALFRED T. MAHAN, acting largely on his own to ready 


the Navy for the spanish-american war. At its out¬ 
break in the spring of 1898, Roosevelt resigned to be¬ 
come second in command of the rough riders; his 
wartime exploits at San Juan Hill helped him to be 
elected governor of New York the following fall. 

Roosevelt’s freewheeling independence of the Re¬ 
publican Party machine and vigorous advocacy of 
state reforms outraged New York’s party chief 
THOMAS PLATT, wlio helped , wln him the 1900 vice- 
presidential nomination in order to get him safely out 
of the state, Platt’s maneuver backfired six months 
after the 1901 inauguration.when an assassin’s bullet 
felled McKinley and made Roosevelt the 26th Presi¬ 
dent of the U.S, “Now look!” complained mark 
HANNA, McKinley’s longtime conservative alter ego, 
“that damned cowboy is President of the United 
States,” 

Delighting in the Presidency as a “bully pulpit,” 
Roosevelt lost little time in moving against the do¬ 
mestic ills which progressive era reformers had de¬ 
nounced, He began by attacking the trusts. In 1903 
he persuaded Congress to create the department of 
commerce, charged with collecting facts for enforcing 
existing antitrust laws, and during his seven-year 
Presidency the U.S. won 25 indictments under the 
SHERMAN anti-trust ACT. The 1906 HEPBURN ACT re¬ 
vitalized the interstate commerce commission, and 
gave it tough regulatory powers over the railroads. 
The pure food and drug act of the same year for 
the first time shielded consumers from abuse by irre¬ 
sponsible firms in the processed food and patent 
medicine industries. Despite the anguished outcries 
of conservatives, Roosevelt’s purpose was never to 
destroy big business—which he recognized as an in¬ 
evitable product of national growth—but to control 
individual “malefactors of great wealth” against 
whom the public had been powerless. 

Roosevelt was an enthusiastic big-game hunter and 
outdoorsraan, and conservation (see conservation 
movement) was a lifelong passion. Fie won passage of 
the 1902 Newlands Reclamation Act which em¬ 
powered the Government to finance irrigation proj¬ 
ects on arid Western lands; thwarted the voracious 
lumber industry by setting aside about 150 million 
acres of Government timberlands as national forest 
reserves; and created the U,S, Park Service, 

An ardent internationalist, Roosevelt fully lived up 
to his celebrated foreign policy slogan: “Speak softly 
and carry a big stick,” When U,S, interests were not 
immediately involved, he was an able peacemaker; 
He sustained the open-door policy in China,: and 
mediated the treaty of Portsmouth, ending, the 
Russo-Japanese War-an effort for which he became 
the first American to win the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1906. But he never hesitated to wield his “big stick” 
closer to home. To help secure the panama canal he 
supported a Panamanian revolt against Colombia, 
then backed it with Marines and helped set up an in¬ 
dependent Republic of Panama. He also issued a cor¬ 
ollary to the hoary monroe doctrine, warning that 
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“Wrongdoing may force the U.S.... to the excercise 
of an international police power”; intervened in the 
Dominican Republic; and dispatched the “White 
Fleet” on a world cruise to demonstrate American 
naval might. 

Roosevelt’s vigorous action on both the domestic 
and foreign fronts—and his own ebullient personal¬ 
ity-made him enormously popular, and with Vice 
President Charles warren Fairbanks, he easily won 
election in his own right in 1904 (defeating Democrat 
ALTON B. PARKER). Four years later, Roosevelt hand¬ 
picked portly WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT as his successor. 

Unhappy in retirement—and angered by what he 
saw as Taft’s betrayal of progressive princi¬ 
ples—Roosevelt returned to politics in 1912, and 
demonstrated his continued popularity in the pri¬ 
maries. When party regulars blocked his nomination 
at the GOP convention, he became the standard- 
bearer of the BULL MOOSE PARTY and stumped the 
nation calling for a new nationalism (despite a seri¬ 
ous bullet wound inflicted by a would-be assassin), 
Roosevelt outpolled Taft, but lost to Democrat 

WOODROW WILSON, 

In 1913, after undertaking an exploring journey up 
the Amazon River that permanently weakened his 
health, Roosevelt retired to Sagamore Hill, his family 
home at Oyster Bay, L.I. From there he issued strident 
denunciations of Wilson for alleged cowardice in the 
face of German expansionism and helped organize 
the PREPAREDNESS MOVEMENT, Bitterly disappointed 
when his request to be allowed to raise and lead a 
division of World War I volunteers was rejected by 
the President, he died peacefully at Sagamore Hill 
in 1919, Among his nonpolitical achievements were 
several volumes of memoirs and history, including 
The Winning of the West (4 volumes, 1889-96), and a 
voluminous and lively correspondence with contem¬ 
porary scholars and statesmen, 

ROOSEVELT COROLLARY (see Monraa 
Doctrine) 

mO%Elihuil845-m7) 

Lawyer, statesman/ Secretary of War, 1899- 

1904/ Secretary of State, 1905-09/ U. S. senator, 

1909-15/ Won Nobel Peace Prhe, 1912/Adviser 

to League of Nations 

In'the judgment of most historians, no international 
lawyer ever served the U.S. Government or the cause 
of international peace more ably than Elihu Root, 
Born at Clinton, N.Y,, in 1845, and educated at Ham¬ 
ilton College and New York University Law School, 
he was a successful corporation lawyer and a leading 
Republican in New York politics when President 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY named him Secretary of War in 
1899. Although Root confessed to “know nothing 
about war,” he streamlined the army, established the 
ARMY WAR COLLEGE, Supervised deployment of U,S, 
troops during the boxer rebellion, established gov¬ 


ernments for PUERTO RICO and, the Philippine 
ISLANDS and won passage of the plait amendment 
governing U.S.-Cuban relations. 

He resigned as Secretary of War in 1904 but re¬ 
turned to the Cabinet the next year as Theodore 
ROOSEVELT’S Secretary of State (1905-09), In this post 
Root established amicable relations with Latin 
America and negotiated the root-takahira 
agreement (1908) with Japan. His efforts in the cause 
of international peace won him the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1912. From 1909 to 1915 Root was U.S. senator 
from New York. An adviser to the league of nations 
after world war i, he helped to organize the Perma¬ 
nent Court of InternationaUustice. (See world 
COURT AND U.S.) Root died in New York City in 1937. 

ROOT, John Wellborn {1850-1891) 

Architect/ As designer of office buildings, 

1870s-80s, influenced development of skyscrap' 

ers/ Helped design World^s Columbian ExposT 

tion, which opened in 1895 

Out of the stylistic ferment of European-influenced 
post-Civil War architectural design a new, native form 
began emerging in the 1870s—the skyscraper, one of 
whose creators was John Wellborn Root. Born in 
Georgia in 1850, Root was graduated from the Uni¬ 
versity of the City of New York in 1869 and served his 
architectural apprenticeship with james renwick. 
Root moved to Chicago and there, in partnership 
from 1873 with daniel h, burnham, he eventually 
began designing steel-frame ofiice buildings that 
proved forerunners of the modern skyscraper, Bum- 
ham and Root became Chicago’s leading architec¬ 
tural firm, and many of their buildings still grace Chi¬ 
cago’s skyline, Among the influential products of their 
collaboration were the Montauk (1882) and Monad- 
nock (1889-91) buildings in Chicago, Root and Burn¬ 
ham planned the layout of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago (seb world’s fairs), but Root 
died two years before its opening in 1893, 

ROOT-TAKAHIRA AGREEMENT (iPd^) 

Japanese-American pact reconfirming Open- 

Door Policy in China 

Japan’s military triumphs in the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 worried Washington strategists, who 
feared possible future moves by the Japanese against 
the Philippines or Hawaii, or U,S. interests in China, 
To alleviate these fears. Secretary of State elihu root 
negotiated an agreement with Tokyo through Japa¬ 
nese Ambassador Takahira in 1908. It reconfirmed the 
OPEN-DOOR policy in China, and pledged both na¬ 
tions to maintain the Asian status quo and to respect 
one another’s territories. Implied but not stated was 
Washington’s tacit recognition of Japan’s paramount 
interestin southern Manchuria andKorea. Assured of 
U.S. nonintervention, Japan seized Korea just two 
years later, 


ROSECRANS, William Starke (1819-1898) 

Union officer/ Won victory at Stones River, 
1862-65/ Drove Confederates from central 
Tenn., 1865/ Removed from command after de- 
I feat at Chickamauga, Sept., 1865 

Known to his. admiring troops as Old Rosy because of 
his name and florid complexion, Gen. William Rose- 
crans was an able, aggressive but argumentative 
Union officer whose distinguished career was ended 
by a single, crushing defeat. Born at Kingston, Ohio, 
in 1819 and a graduate of west point (1842), he was 
a civilian engineer at the outbreak of the civil war. 
Volunteering in 1861, he became a brigadier general, 
helped Gen, george mcclellan drive Confederates 
from western Virginia and won the important battles 
of luka and Corinth, Miss,, under ulys.siiS s. grant. 
In October, 1862, Rosecrans took command of the 
reorganized Army of the Cumberland and defeated 
the Confederates under Gen, braxton bragg at 
Stones River, Tenn,, Dec, 31,1862-Jan, 2,1863. After 
spending several months quarreling with headquar¬ 
ters in Washington about a lack of supplies, Rosecrans 
took the held again and skillfully maneuvered Bragg 
out of central Tennessee, occupying Chattanooga 
earlyin September, 1863. Overeager in pursuing what 
he thought was a beaten army, Rosecrans was at¬ 
tacked by Bragg’s reinforced Confederates at Chicka¬ 
mauga, Sept. 19-20, An order by Rosecrans based on 
misinformation opened a gap in his lines through 
which poured veterans commanded by Gen, james 
Longstreet, who shattered the Union army and 
drove it into Chattanooga, Grant then relieved Rose¬ 
crans of his command, and RosecranS'Saw no more 
battlefield service.. After the war he served as U.S. 
Minister to Mexico (1868-69) and was a U.S, repre¬ 
sentative from California (1881-85), He died at his 
ranch near Los Angeles in 1898. 

ROSENBERG CASE 

Julius and Ethel Rosenberg found guilty ofpro¬ 
viding atomic secrets to U.S.S.R./ Rosenborgs 
executed, 1955/ Only Americans ever to re¬ 
ceive death penalty in peacetime for espionage 

In 1951, after a. long and emotional trial, Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg were convicted of having passed 
atomic secrets to the Russians in the closing years of 
WORLD war il Sentenced to death, they maintained 
their innocence until their execution in 1953, despite 
a government offer of clemency in return for their co¬ 
operation in uncovering Soviet espionage. Com¬ 
munists since the 1930s, the New York couple had 
been implicated by Mrs. Rosenberg’s brother, David 
Greenglass, an Army sergeant who had confessed his 
role in the spy ring in exchange for a noncapital sen¬ 
tence, Despite international protests, some but not all 
of them Communist-inspired, the Federal court juMi- 
fied the death penalty by citing the danger into which 
the Rosenbergs had allegedly plunged the country. 



Because the Rosenbergs were the only Americans 
ever executed for espionage in peacetime—and be¬ 
cause much of the evidence on which they were con¬ 
victed remains hotly disputed—the Rosenberg case is 
still controversial. 

ROSWmLD, Julius (1862-1952) 

Businessman, philanthropist/ Amassed fortune 

as Seans, Roebuck & Co. executive, 1895-1952/ 

Creator of the Julius Ro.senwald Fund, 1917 

Julius Rosenwald once said that it was easier to make 
a million dollars honestly than it was to give it away 
wisely—and he was an expert in both fields. Born in 
Illinois in 1862, he entered the clothing business at 17 
and by age 33 became vice president of Sears, Roe¬ 
buck & Co. By innovative mass merchandizing and an 
honest pledge “to maintain the quality” of the com¬ 
pany’s goods, he made Sears the nation’s number-one 
mail-order firm and amassed a personal fortune of 
$150 million. He chartered the .lulius Rosenwald 
Fund (1917-48) “for the well-being of mankind”; its 
principal achievement was the building of more than 
5000 schools for Negroes in the rural South, Rosen¬ 
wald also contributed to Jewish charities, worked tire¬ 
lessly for civic reform in Chicago, and left that city 
one of its proudest imstitutioiis, the Museum of Sci¬ 
ence and Industry (1929). By the time of his death at 
Chicago in 1932, Rosenwald had given more than $63 
million dollars to philanthropic causes. 


ROSS, Betsy (1752-1856) 



first U.S. flag 


She was an excellent seamstress and flags were one of 
her specialties. The Pennsylvania State Navy board 
paid her £14 on May 29,1777, “for making ships’ col¬ 
ours, etc,” But the claim put forth by her grandson, 
William Canby, in 1870, that she stitched together the 
first “stars:and stripes” from a design that was given 
her in June, 1776, by a committee including george 
WASHINGTON and ROBERT MORRIS Still remains un-; 
substantiated. (See flag of the united states.) . 

Born Elizabeth Griscom at Philadelphia in 1752 
and widowed three times, Betsy helped her first hus¬ 
band, John Ross, run an upholsterer’s shop. When he 
was killed in a gunpowder explosion while serving as 
a militiaman in 1776, she continued the business 
where, according to her grandson, she was visited by 
Washington and Morris. She died, in 1836. 

ROSS, Edward Alsworth (1866-1951) 

Sociologist/ His writings on ethics of capitalism 
influenced Progressive Era reformers/ Books 
ine/wiie Social Control, 1901, otc? Social Psy¬ 
chology, 190S 

In such writings as his book Social Control (1901), so¬ 
ciologist Edward Alsworth Ross argued that tradi- 





ROSS, Harold Wallace 

tional Judeo-Christian ethics had begun to lose their 
relevance under contemporary capitalism. Illinois- 
born (1866), Ross received his Ph.D. from Johns 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY in 1891 and taught at Stanford 
University (1893-1900), where he gave a course in the 
infant discipline of social psychology, before becom¬ 
ing professor of sociology at the University of Wis¬ 
consin (1906-37). Ross pointed out that many of the 
late-19th-century magnates-including John d. 
ROCKEFELLER, ANDREW CARNEGIE and CORNELIUS 
VANDERBiLT—considered themselves upright Chris¬ 
tians, seeing no conflict between Christian ethics on 
the one hand and, on the other, such practices that 
adversely affected the public good as the building up 
of mammoth monopolies (see trusts), the exploita¬ 
tion of child labor and cutthroat business tactics. 

Ross insisted that Government regulation of big 
business was a necessity, regardless of the pofessed 
personal ethics of individual tycoons—and in this he 
influenced the actions of such Progressive Era re¬ 
formers as THEODORE ROOSEVELT, WOODROW WILSON 
and ROBERT LA FOLLETTE, Ross’ Other publications in¬ 
clude Social Psychology (1908) md Principles of Soci¬ 
ology (1920), long a standard text in the field. Ross 
died at Madison, Wis., in 1951. 

ROSS, Harold Wallace {18924951) 

Founder, The New Yorker magazine, 1925 

Editor Harold Ross was an “irascible genius,” ac¬ 
cording to his friend and biographer james thurber, 
unable to “talk without a continuous flow of profan¬ 
ity.” His eccentric, rumpled, but oddly loveable per¬ 
sonality masked one of the keenest editorial talents in 
American literary history. Bom at Aspen, Col, in 
1892, he worked on several metropolitan dailies, 
edited the Army newspaper Stars and Stripes during 
World War I, and served briefly as editor of the humor 
magazine Judge, hdoie he scraped together enough 
money to launch his own weekly, The New Yorker, in 
1925. Ross promised the magazine would be irrever¬ 
ent—“for the caviar sophisticate,” not “the little old 
lady from Dubuque.” Under Ross, the magazine be¬ 
came best known for having popularized the one-line 
caption cartoon and for the elegant writing of such 
regular contributors as Thurber, Robert benchley, 
E. B, WHITE, Dorothy Parker and S. J, Perelman, Ross 
died at Boston in 1951, mourned by much of the liter¬ 
ary world. 

ROSS,7olin(i7Pd-/^dd) 

Cherokee chieftain/ Opposed Indian removal, 
then led Cherokees on "Trail of Tears” to Indian 
territory, 1838-39 

Although he had only a trace of Indian blood, Chief 
John Ross, or Coowescoowe, led the struggle of the 
Cherokee people (see five civilized tribes) to retain 
their ancestral lands. Born near Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn., in 1790, the son of a Scottish father and part- 
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Cherokee mother, Ross served during the war of 
i 8 i 2 with a Cherokee regiment under Andrew ; 
JACKSON and fought against the Creeks in the Battle : i 
of Horseshoe Bend. A prosperous slave owner, he j 
went on to become president of the National Council f 
of Cherokees (1818-36), lobbying against the Indian | i 
Removal Act and helping to bring tribal grievances i 
before the Supreme Court in cherokee nation v. 

GEORGIA (1 831). He fiercely resisted white encroach- | 
ment and opposed a tribal faction that favored volun- ; | 
tary removal, Finally surrendering to the inevitable, ; 1 
in the winter of 1838-39 he led 17,000 of his people on 
the “Trail of Tears” from Georgia to Indian territory, j 

in what is now Oklahoma. Some 4000 persons died j 

along the way, including Ross’ Cherokee wife. Ross ^ j 
was chief of the eastern Cherokees, 1828-39, and, j 
when they united with the western Cherokees, he be- : 1 
came chief of the united Cherokee nation (1839-66), i 

He died while negotiating a new treaty at Washington, ! f 

D.C.,lnl 866 . [ 

ROTARY INTERNATIONAL H 

Worldwide organization of business and profes- \ i 

sional men/ Esi, 1922/ Promotes community ^ i 

service, iriternational understanding/ Member- ! 

ship, 1970s, approached 750,000 M 

In 1905 a Chicago lawyer, Pau l Harris, formed a social {\ 

and service club among local business and profes- i 

sional men and dubbed it the Rotary because the j I 

members rotated weekly meetings among their : | 

offices. Five years later there were 16 similar clubs in 
the United States, and they established a National ; 
Association of Rotary Clubs. After more clubs were 
chartered in Winnipeg, Dublin, London and other | 
foreign cities, the association’s name was changed to 
Rotary International in 1922. 

The aims of Rotary are to foster acquaintances that ; 

will increase the opportunity for communify im- ] 
provement and other service projects; to promote 
high ethical standards in businesses and professions; 
and to advance international undenstanding. Clubs 
meet weekly and membership is limited to one exec¬ 
utive from each business and one representative from 
each profession. In 1947 the Rotary Foundation, a 
fund supported by member donations, began granting 
scholarships; each year hundreds of young men and 
women study outside their native country under Ro¬ 
tary grants, In the early 1970s there were more than 
15,000 Rotary Clubs in some ISOcountdeswithatotal i 
membership approaching 750,000, ; | 

ROUGH RIDERS 

Popular name for 1st U.S, Volunteer Cavalry/ 

Commanded by Col Leonard Wood and led in 
battle of San Juan Hill by Li. Col Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1898, in Spanish-American War j 

The 1st U.S. Volunteer Cavalry Regiriient was orga¬ 
nized at the outbreak of the spanish-american war, i 


under the command of Col, Leonard wood, and was 
dubbed the “Rough Riders” by the press when Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT resigned his post as Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy in May 1898 to become its energetic 
lieutenant colonel. An unruly assortment of cowboys, 
miners and lawmen from the West, and college ath¬ 
letes, socialites and polo players from the East-“the 
society page, financial column and Wild West Show 
all wrapped up in one,” according to one observer— 
the Rough Riders were nonetheless united in their 
eagerness for combat and enthusiasm for Roosevelt. 

Waiting at Tampa, Fla., for transport and afraid he 
would miss the fighting, Roosevelt smuggled his men 
aboard a Cuba-bound ship intended for another unit 
in early June, 1898. The Rough Riders (minus their 
mounts, which they had been forced to leave behind 
in their haste) were among the first U.S. troops ashore, 
They fought their way inland, helped seize Spanish 
outposts at Las Gudsimas, and then faced withering 
enemy fire to follow Roosevelt (now in command 
with Wood’s promotion to head a brigade) up San 
Juan Hill (July 1,1898)“a heroic action that received 
attention out of proportion to its overall importance. 
The Rough Riders saw no more fighting and were 
shipped home in August, but their highly publicized 
deeds had sent Roosevelt’s political stock soaring. 

ROUTES OF EXPLORATION 

Norseman IMf Ericsson explored North Ameri¬ 
can coast, a A.D. 1000/ Voyages of Christopher 
Columbus made Europe aware of Americas, 
1492-1504/ Spanish explored Eh, the South¬ 
east, andportions of the Southwest, 16thcentury/ 
French explored Great Lakes region and Mis¬ 
sissippi Valley, I7th century/English and Dutch 
explored continent’s east coast, 17th century/ 
U.S, explorers blazed trails westward in advance 
of white settlement, late 18th and early 19th 
centuries 

European exploration of North America may have 
begun as early as a.d. 1000 when Vikings under leif 
ERICSSON visited the region they named Vinland, 
probably Nova Scotia, Newfoundland or Cape God, 
But it was not until Christopher columbus made his 
famous voyages in search of the Orient (1492-1504) 
that Europe became aware of the lands that would 
shortly be called the Americas, so named for the Ital¬ 
ian mapmaker amerigo vespucci, Columbus had 
sailed under the Spanish flag, and it was for the most 
part Spanish explorers who were his immediate suc¬ 
cessors. In 1513 JUAN PONCE de le6n explored the 
FLORIDA peninsula. His compatriot hernando de 
SOTO moved west from Florida three decades later to 
discover the Mississippi river, and several other 
Spaniards—including Alvar NdREZ cabeza de vaca, 
Francisco Vdsquez de Coronado (see coronado’s 
expedition) and Alonso Alvarez de Pineda- 
marched north from Mexico to explore the Southwest 
during the first half of the 16 th century, 
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Meanwhile, far to the north, the French were carv¬ 
ing out their own sphere of exploration and influence, 
Sailing under France’s lilied banner, the Italian Gio¬ 
vanni da verrazano discovered New York harbor 
in 1524, and a decade later, jacques cartier probed 
the St, Lawrence River, helping to establish French 
predominance in eastern Canada, His later compa¬ 
triot, SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN, extended French influ¬ 
ence south and west in the early 17th century, with 
three exploratory journeys in which he reached Lake 
Champlain, Lake Ontario and Lake Huron. Toward 
the end of the 1 8 th century Frenchmen louis jolliet, 
JACQUES MARQUETTE and ROBERT CAVELIER, SIEUR DE 
LA SALLE, penetrated deep into the continental inte¬ 
rior, The first two explored the northern reaches of 
the Mississippi; the last moved downriver to the site 
of NEW ORLEANS aiul then veered west into texas. 

Despite Britain’s predominant role in the white set¬ 
tlement of North America’, its part in exploration was 
secondary, john cabot, an Italian sailing for En¬ 
gland, touched the Atlantic coast from Chesapeake 
Bay in the south to Labradorin the north in 1497-98, 
but little came of his pioneering elTort, sir Francis 
DRAKE, the great British privateer, visited various 
points along the California coast almost a century 
later, while the adventurer john smith traced the 
New England coast from Maine to Massachusetts in 
1614, shortly after helping to establish the British col¬ 
ony at JAMESTOWN, Va. Another Englishman, henry 
HUDSON, sailed up the river that bears his name in 
1609, while in the service of Holland. A century and 
a half later the great British navigator Capt. james 
COOK discovered Hawaii. 

Russia also participated in exploring America. The 
Danish voyager vitus Bering, employed by the czar, 
discovered the Bering Strait and ALASKA in 1741. 
During this same period the Frenchman sieur de la 
viSrendrye explored southwest from Canada into 

MINNESOTA, NORTH DAKOTA, SOUTH DAKOTA, MON¬ 
TANA and WYOMING (1738-43), and in the 1770s the 
Spaniards silvestre v^lez de escalante and Fran¬ 
cisco Dominguez journeyed through previously un¬ 
explored regions of new Mexico, Colorado, utah 
and ARIZONA, By then, however, Americans them¬ 
selves were taking an increasing role in the mapping 
of the continent. Perhaps the most famous of the early 
American trailblazers was daniel boone, who in 
1769 crossed the Allegheny Mountains, via the Cum¬ 
berland gap, into the virgin lands of Kentucky and 
later established settlements there. Boone’s travels 
took him into regions of ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

With the LOUISIANA purchase in 1803, the United 
States secured a vast American hinterland, and Presi¬ 
dent THOMAS JEFFERSON dispatched an expedition 
under Meriwether lewis and william clark to ex¬ 
plore and map this wilderness, Lewis and Clark’s 
great transcontinental trek (see lewis and clark 
expedition), 1804-06, took them up the Missouri 
RIVER, through the Dakotas and finally to the Pacific 
Northwest, via the Columbia river. During the first 
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John and Sebastian Cabot, 
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NETHERLANDS 

Henry Hudson, 1609 


Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark, 1804-06 
Zebulon M, Pike, 1806-07 


Giovanni da Verrazano, 1S24 


ROUTES OF exploration 

The period of exploration of what is now the - 
United States extended for ab’out three and a half 
centuries from the late 1400s to the early 1800s. 


Samuel de Champlain, 1603) 


Louis jolllet and Jacques 
Marquette, 1673 

Robert Cavelier de La Salle, 1682 


Jedediah Strong Smith, 


Joseph R, Walker, 1833-34 
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RUBBER INDUSTRY 


half of the 19th century, numerous Americans— 
among them zebulon pike, james bridger, jede- 

DIAH STRONG SMITH, JOHN C, FREMONT and KIT CAR- 

soN—trekked across the prairies, the great American 
DESERT, the ROCKY MOUNTAINS and the Sierras, They 
were trappers, adventurers,: government scouts and 
Army officers, but their lasting contribution was to 
establish routes through the unknown to the Pacific. 
Following the trails they blazed were the tens of 
thousands of homesteaders, cattle and sheep men, 
miners and merchants who tamed the vast wilderness 
and extended the American domain from coast to 
coast, 

ROWLAND, Henry Augustus {1848-1901 ) 

Experimental physicist/ Devised diffraction 

grating for spectographic analysis 

Often hailed as the father of modem experimental 
physics, Henry A. Rowland was born at Honesdale, 
Pa., in 1848, He graduated as an engineer from the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1870 and five years 
later became the first professor of physics at the newly 
opened JOHNS hopkins . Graduate School, a post he 
held until his death at Baltimore in 1901. Among his 
many achievements were his discovery of the laws of 
the magnetic circuit, his proof that electrical currents 
were charged bodies in motion, and his ingenious in¬ 
vention of a machine capable of ruling 20,000 straight 
lines per inch on glass. The latter is still a central tool 
in the science of spectographic analysis. 

ROWLANDSON, Mary (1655-1678) 

Captured by Indians during King Philip’s War, 

1676/ Wrote first American best seller describing 

her ordeal 

Sustained only by her puritan faith—and by a small 
Bible in which she found scriptural inspira¬ 
tion—Mary White Rowlandson survived an 11-week 
ordeal at Indian hands during king Philip’s war and 
lived to write a book about it that became America’s 
first best seller, Born Mary White in 1635, probably in 
England, she married Joseph Rowlandson, minister 
of Lancaster, Mass,, about 1656 and bore him four 
children. She and her children were carried off after 
aNarragansettwarparty razed Lancaster in 1676, Her 
youngest child soon died, and she and the three sur¬ 
viving offspring accompanied the “murtherous 
wretches” in flight from colonial forces. For, nearly 
three months the family roamed with their captors 
through Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire 
before being ransomed for £20. Mrs, Rowlandson 
died at Wethersfield, Conn., two years later. A 
posthumously published account of her experience, 
The Soveraignty & Goodness of God, Together with the 
Faithfulness of His Promises Displayed; Being a Nar¬ 
rative of the Captivity and Restauration of Mrs, Mary 
Rowlandson (1782), went through some 30 editions in 
Europe and America. 


ROYAL AFRICAN COMPANY 

Dominated British slave trade, 1660-1751/ 
Given royal monopoly in 1672 

Formed as a private “Company of Royal Adventurens 
to Africa” in 1660 to supply slaves for the plantations 
of the Southern: colonies and West Indies, the Royal 
African Company was renamed and given a royal 
monopoly in the West Afriean slave trade in 1672- 
over the bitter protests of independent traders. It 
drove out its Dutch arid French rivals and built a 
string of forts and slave pens along the African Gold 
Coast. Parliament canceled the monopoly in 1698 but 
appropriated £10,000 annually so that the firm could 
supply all British traders, Because the Royal African 
Company charged inflated prices, however, most 
planters and most independent traders—including 
those who sailed from New England ports-carae to 
prefer alternative sources, and the company steadily 
lost money after 1700. It abandoned the slave trade 
entirely in 1731 infavor of more exotic commodities— 
ivory and gold dust. The company itself went out of 
business in 1750, 

ROYAL COLONIES 

Under direct control of British Crown/ Ruled by 
Crown-appointed governors and councils, and 
elected legislatures/ Va. became first royal Col¬ 
ony, 1624/ All but Md, Pa., Del., Conn., R.I., 
had become royal Colonies by 1775. 

While all the American Colonies except Connecticut 
and Rhode Island were founded as charter col¬ 
onies or proprietory colonies, all but five {Mary¬ 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island) had become royal Colonies by the time 
of the revolutionary war. Direct royal control, first 
imposed on Virginia in 1624, came to be favored by 
Britain because it increased administrative efficiency 
and the Crown’s political power. Each royal Colony 
was run by a Crown-appointed governor, assisted by 
an appointed council. The governor carried out poli¬ 
cies laid down in England, usually by the board of 
TRADE and plantations. The council, which was the 
upper house of the legislature, was also the Colony’s 
highest court of appeal. Each royal Colony had an as¬ 
sembly elected by propertied voters, which enacted all 
laws (subject to Chown veto) and controlled taxation 
and revenues, This “power of the purse” made most 
royal governors dependent on the assemblies for fi¬ 
nancial support, including payment of their salaries. 

Conflicts between royal governors seeking more 
power and the increasingly independent-minded Co¬ 
lonial assemblies were a central feature of political 
life in the pre-Revolutionary years, This was particu¬ 
larly true after 1767 when Parliament sought to make 
the royal governors, judges and other civil officers in¬ 
dependent of the assemWies by paying these officials’ 
salaries from the revenues of taxes levied on the Col¬ 
onies, (See townshend acts.) 


WmUAnne (1769-1854) 

Pioneer travel writer, newspaperwoman/ Editor 
\ of Washington-based papers, 1851-54 

Journalist Anne Royall was a fearless newspaper¬ 
woman and indefatigable travel writer in an era when 
career women were virtually unknown and always 
suspect, Born Anne Newport in Maryland in 1769, she 
turned to journalism when her inheritance from her 
late husband, Virginia planter William Royall, was 
denied her in 1824, MiMe-aged and penniless, she 
began writing travel books and eventually produced 
10 volumes which include firsthand descriptions of 
practically every sizable U.S. city and town plus vivid 
pen-portraits of almost 2000 luminaries. She also 
edited two small, Washington-based papers, Paul Pry 
(1831-36) and The Huntress (1836-54), in which she 
courageously exposed corruption in the government, 
lambasted her enemies and, as an ardent supporter of 
the Masons (see freemasons), crusaded against 
evangelical religion. (The campaign earned her the 
nickname “Godless Anne Royall” and an 1829 con¬ 
viction as a “common scold.”) She died at Washington 
in 1854. 

mYCEJosiah(:1855-1916) 

Philosopher/ His thesis that the human intellect 
was the expression of an absolute in nature coun - 
tered the pragmatism of William James 

Idealist philosopher Josiah Royce was born at Grass 
Valley, %o., in 1855, and educated at the University 
of California, Johns hopkins university and in 
Germany, He joined the harvard philosophy faculty 
in 1882, and remained there until his death in 1916, 
An eminent logician, he is best remembered for his 
contributions to metaphysics. In a series of elegantly 
crafted treatises (notably The Religious Aspect of Phi¬ 
losophy, 1885, and The World and the Individual, 
1900-01), Royce argued that all human minds were 
part of one “Absolute,” and that each man and 
woman has an obligation to improve the lot of the 
“beloved community” of humankind. His writings 
provided an antidote to the pragmatism, school of 
philosophy espoused by his Harvard colleague wil- 
LIAMJAMES, 

RUBBER INDUSTRY 

Rubber boots introduced to U.S. from South 
. America, early 1800s/ Industrial growth slow 
until Charles Goodyear’s discovery ofvulcanm- 
tion, 1859/ Centered at Akron, Ohio, after 1871/ 
Burgeoned with post-1900 need for automobile 
tires/ First commercial synthetic rubber pro- 
, duced, 1951/ Synthetic rubber industry expanded 
during W.W. II/ Earnings some $7 billion an¬ 
nually in early 1970s 

“If you meet a man who is wearing rubber shoes, rub¬ 
ber clothes and has a rubber wallet with absolutely 


nothing in it,” said scoffers in Woburn, Mass,, during 
the 1830s, “that man is sure to be Charles 
GOODYEAR.” An employee of the Woburn Rubber 
Company, Goodyear had spent nearly a decade, and 
all the money he could beg or borrow, experimenting 
with ways to prevent rubber from becoming overly 
soft in hot weather and brittle in cold. Rubber boots 
and bottles were introduced from South America 
during the early 1800s, and were first made in the U.S. 
by Samuel Smith of Providence, R.I., in 1823, The 
Roxbury (Mass.) India Rubber Factory was the first 
firm to manufacture rubber goods full time, and its 
success spurred on other firms, including the one for 
which Goodyear labored. But growth of the industry 
was limited as long as rubber wear could not be worn 
year round, 

In 1839 Goodyear solved the riddle by a fortuitous 
accident: When a mixture of rubber' and, sulphur 
spilled on a stove and then cooled, it remained highly 
elastic but impervious to extremes of heat and cold, 
Goodyear perfected his, process (later named.vulcan¬ 
ization) and received a patent on it in 1844. By 1858 
there were some 100 rubber companies in the U.S,, 
mostly in New England, many licensed under Good¬ 
year’s patents, producing about $5 million worth of 
rubber goods for 500 different purposes, and employ¬ 
ing some 60,000 workers. 

The industry spread to the Midwest in 1871, when 
Benjamin F. Goodrich moved his plant from New 
York to Akron, Ohio, and its growth accelerated rap¬ 
idly after the turn of the century. The infant automo¬ 
bile INDUSTRY produced an almost insatiable demand 
for tires which could more easily be met after Akron 
inventor George Oenslager’s 1906 discovery of or¬ 
ganic accelerators (compounds which shorten vulcan¬ 
ization time and improve the physical qualities of 
rubber). By 1931 the four largest rubber companies, 
Goodyear, Firestone, U.S, Rubber and B, F, Good¬ 
rich—allTocated in Akron—produced 66 percent of 
the nation’s supply, 

Most raw rubber came from Southeast Asia, and 
the Japanese occupation of much of that area during 
WORLD war II cut off fully 90 percent of America’s 
requirement. A special committee, headed by BER¬ 
NARD M. BARUCH, warned that the war effort and ci¬ 
vilian economy might collapse if methods were not 
swiftly found to produce synthetic rubber, called neo¬ 
prene, which had first been produced on a small scale 
by Dupont in 193LIn 1942 the Rubber Development 
Board (part of the war production board) worked 
with private firms to create a whole new industry pro¬ 
ducing 762,000 tons of synthetic rubber annually. By 
the war’s end some $700 million in Federal funds had 
been invested in 51 synthetic rubber, plants, which 
were later sold to private firms, 

Today approximately 1450 U.S. rubber companies 
use 21 percent of the world’s annual production ,of 
crude rubber-over half a million tons—while U,S, 
synthetic rubber production—almost two million tons 
annually—is the world’s largest. In the early 1970s the 
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rubber industry yielded about $7 billion worth of 
products each year. 

Wmn, Edmund (im-ms) 

Pioneer agriculturist and ardent secessionist/ 

Reputedly fired first shot of Civil War 

Edmund Ruffin, a secessionist who reputedly fired the 
first shot of the civil war, ended his life with another 
shot after the South surrendered; Born in Prince 
George County, Va,, in 1794, Ruffin became inter¬ 
ested in agriculture after he inherited his father’s to¬ 
bacco plantation in 1813, Decades of continuous 
tobacco cultivation had depleted much of the soil of 
the upper South, and Ruffin set about to find the rem¬ 
edy. After several years he discovered that the poorest 
soils were lacking in marl, an earth rich in calcium. He 
concluded that improper cultivation had rendered the 
once fertile soil acid and therefore it was incapable of 
retaining fertilizers, 

Ruffin’s experiments showed that by applying marl 
and fertilizer to the fields and by proper plowing and 
drainage, he could double and even triple the yields 
ofcorn and wheat. (See agriculture.) In 1832 Ruffin 
published his findings in his landmark Essay on Cal¬ 
careous Manures. which helped to usher in the first 
widespread use of fertilizers. He spread the word fur¬ 
ther as editor of tW Farmer's Register, which ffie 
founded in 1833. ' 

Ruffin was an adamant believer in states’,rightsand 
SLAVERY and during the 1850s was one of the South¬ 
erners who' preaGhed secession. He moved to South 
GarOlina prior to the Civil War and asa member of 
the Palmetto Guard was given -the honor of firing the 
first shot on Fort-Sumter, which opened hostilities. 
After ROBERT E. LBE’s surrender, Ruffin took his own 
life, on June 18,1865, rather than give allegiance to 
the U.S. Government, .. . • 

See Avery 0, Craven: Edmund Ruffin, Southerner. 

RGMFORD, Count (see Thompson, Benjamin) 

RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 
ADMINISTRATION 

New Deal agency created in 1935 to provide elec¬ 
tric power to rural areas/ Brought power to some 
25 million Americans by 1979 

“Perhaps no single act of the Roosevelt years,” histo¬ 
rian William E, Leuchteiiburg has written, "changed 
more directly the way people lived than the Presi¬ 
dent’s creation of the Rural Electrification Adminis¬ 
tration in May, 1935.” Before the creation of the 
Government agency,' only one in 10 American farms 
had electric power; most farmers ground feed and 
milked their edws by hand and lit their,bams and 
homes with lanternsus their ancestors had done for 
centuries. ■ 

Private power companies often ignored rural areas 
because it was more difficult and less profitable to in¬ 


stall electrification there than in cities and towns. To 
remedy the farmer’s plight, President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT Created the REA and allotted it funds of 
$100 million in 1935 from the Emergency Relief Ad¬ 
ministration, a NEW DEAL anti-Depression agency. 
The idea for the REA originated with Morris Llewel¬ 
lyn Cooke (who became the agency’s first head) and 
was avidly championed by Secretary of the Interior 
HAROLD iCKES. At first the agency tried to persuade 
private utility companies to accept low-interest Gov¬ 
ernment loans to develop rural electric facilities, but 
when they refused, Cooke urged farmers to establish 
nonprofit cooperatives to build their own power sta¬ 
tions and lines. Sensitive to charges of interference 
with private industry, the REA avoided areas already 
seived by private companies and encouraged farmers’ 
co-ops to buy electricity wholesale from private com¬ 
panies wherever it was.available. Even so,-some pri¬ 
vate power companies charged that the REA was pro¬ 
viding unfair competition, 

Despite such opposition Congress passed the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, and in 1939 the REA be¬ 
came a permanent agency within the- department of 
AGRICULTURE. In the next few years thousands of 
farmers, voting by kerosine lanterns, formed co-ops, 
obtained REA funds, then gathered in the darkness 
with their wives and wide-eyed children some months 
later to see a switch thrown that caused their farm¬ 
steads, schools and churches to burst forth in light™ 
the first electric light many had ever seen. By 1943 
farmers had created more than 800 C 0 " 0 p.s, and by 
1949 only one U.S. farm in 10 was without electric 
power. In the latter year the REA received further 
funding to improve telephone service in rural areas, 
By 1970 the agency had brought power and tele¬ 
phones to some 25 million Americans. 

RURAL FREE DELIVERY 

Federal mail service to rural areas/ Est., 1896/ 

Supplemented by Parcel Post, 1913 

Two decades of vigorous campaigning for free Fed¬ 
eral mail service to farm families by the National 
Grange (see grange, national) and other agrarian 
organizations finally paid olT with congressional ap¬ 
proval of Rural Free Delivery in 1893. Rural free de¬ 
livery was established despite the bitter opposition of 
privately owned express companies and the owners of 
local general stores, who feared competition from the 
mail-order houses, (See Montgomery ward and 
RICHARD SEARS.) But it was not until October, 1896, 
that the first five riders fanned out from Charles Town, 
W.Va,, to deliver the mail to farms under the Rural 
Free Delivery Service (RFD). By 1899 theirst coun¬ 
tywide RFD service was established in Carroll 
County, Md., and by the early 1900s metal mailboxes 
on fenceposts were a familiar part of the American 
rural landscape. The RFD system-suppleniented 
after 1'913- by parcel posT-helped bring urban and 
ruralsArherieans closer together and aided the phe- 
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tiomenal growth of the mail-order houses^ RFD has 
grown steadily since its inception,, when four families 
per mile of delivery route were required to establish 
service. Today there need-be only two families per 
mile, RFD carriers serve some 12 million families and 
travel more than two million delivery miles each day, 

wsn, Benjamin (1745-1813) . 

Physician, reformer/ Delegate to Continental 
Congress, 'signer of Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence/Influenced medical practice andpioneered , 
psychiatry in U.S. 

Like his friend and fellow-Philadelphian benjamin 
franklin, Dr. Benjamin Rush was an enthusiastic 
dabbler in many fields. Born at Byberry, Pa., in 1745, 
he attended the'College of New Jersey (now Prince¬ 
ton) and.studied medicine at the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, He established a lucrative medical practice at 
Philadelphia in 1769 and became active in the move¬ 
ment for American independence. He influenced 
THOMAS PAINE to write COMMON SENSE, Served in the 
CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, Signed the DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE and Served as physician general of the 
Continental Army until ousted in a dispute with Dr, 
WILLIAM SHIPPEN. Later, Rush twice risked his life to 
treat victims of yellow fever epidemics, was libeled in 
a celebrated case by the Federalist porcupine’s ga¬ 
zette, and served as treasurer (1797-1813) of the U,S, 
MINT, and professor of medicine (1792-1813) at the 
University of Pennsylvania. In 1786 he established at 
Philadelphia tlie .first free, medical .dispensary in the 
country.' 

Rush’s theories, of treatment (which featured re¬ 
peated bleeding and massive doses of mercury for al¬ 
ready debilitated patients) were spectacularly 
wrongheaded and tragically influential on medicine 
for several decades, but his tireless work on behalf of 
abolition, civil rights, temperance, prison reform and 
improved education for girls made him one of Amer¬ 
ica’s greatest reformers.: Moreover, at a time;when the 
mentally ill were- comraonly treated With callous bru- 
tality, Rush pioneered humane treatment of, THE 
INSANE at the Pennsylvania Hospital; he wrote, the 
first textbook on mental illness, Medical Inquiries and 
Observations upon the Disease of the Mind, which was 
published in 1812, the year before his death at Phila¬ 
delphia, Diplomat richard rush was his son. 

See Brooke Hindle: The Pursuit of Science in Revolu- 
tionaryAmerica. 

im, Richard (17m859) 

Lawyer, statesman, diplomat/ Negotiated Rush- 
Bdgot Agreement, 1817/ Helped formulate 
Monroe Doctrine MS minister to London, 

' 1817-25/ Secretary of Treasury, 1825-28 

Philadelphia attorney Richard Rush played an im- 
portant role in formulating foreign policy Tor the 
youngrepublic.The son of famed physician benjamin 


RUSH, he was, born at Philadelphia in 1790 and at¬ 
tended the College of New Jersey (now Princeton), 
He had already held several Government posts by 
1817,, when he was named acting Secretary of State 
and negotiated the important rush-bagot 
agreement with Britain, limiting armaments on the 
Great Lakes, As minister to London (1817-25), Rush 
calmed British anger over Andrew Jackson’s cavalier 
invasion of Florida and helped President james 
MONROE formulate the monroe doctrine. Later, he 
served as Secretary of the Treasury (1825-28) under 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Unsuccessfully ran for Vice 
President with his chief in 1828 and in 1838 helped 
secure the British bequest that established the Smith¬ 
sonian institution.. He served as minister to France 
from 1847 to 1849, and, died at Philadelphia in 1859. 

RUSH-BAGOT AGREEMENT (1817) 

Anglo-American treaty limiting armaments on 

' Great Lakes and Lake Champlain/ Negotiated 

in Washington, D.C. 

Immediately afterthe war of 1812 , the United States 
and Great Britain both: rushed to rebuild their bat¬ 
tered Great Lakes and Lake Champlain fleets, and in 
1815 a series of tense confrontations threatened to 
renew hostilities. Alarmed, President james madison 
instructed John quincy adams, his minister to Brit¬ 
ain, to warn London that if both countries began a 
full-scale arms race “vast expense will be incurred and 
the danger of collision augmented in like degree.” 
Madison proposed an agreement limiting naval forces 
in the area, British Foreign Minister Lord Gastlereagh 
proved receptive, and at Washington in 1817 British 
Minister Charles Bagot and acting U.S. Secretary of 
State RICHARD RUSH worked out a mutual disarma¬ 
ment agreement, ■ 

The treaty, unanimously approved by the Senate 
the next year, limited each country to one 100 -ton 
vessel armed with a single 18-pound cannon on Lake 
Champlain and another on Lake Ontario, Two each 
were permittedun the other lakes. As an outgrowtll of 
this treaty, the entire U.S.-Canadian border was 
eventually demilitarized, : 

mi, (David) Dean (1909- ). 

Secretary of State under Presidents Kennedy and' 

Johnson, 1961-69/' Forceful advocate of Viet -, 

namWar 

Born in 1909 into the family of a Presbyterian minister 
in rural Cherokee County,; Ga., David Dean Rusk 
trod the classic American poor boy’s path to the top. 
Two years of work, after high school were needed to 
provide a financial base for his education at Davidson 
College in,; North Carolina. Elected to Phi : Beta 
Kappa, Rusk won a Rhodes scholarship to Oxford 
University, where he istudied politics and economics, 
and from 1934 to 1940 was on the faculty of Mills 
College in California. After service in the.U.S. Army 
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RUSSIA-U.S. RELATIONS 




during WORLD war ii, Rusk joined the department 
OF STATE in 1946. 

A tireless methodical analyst dedicated to detail, 
Rusk for a time (1948-49) directed the State Depart¬ 
ment office responsible for relations between the 
UNITED NATIONS AND THE u.s. (1948-49), When the 
KOREAN WAR erupted in 1950, he was Assistant Secre¬ 
tary for Far Eastern Affairs. In that post he played a 
major part in formulating the policy of prompt U,S. 
intervention in the conflict, helped negotiate the jap- 
AtlBSE PEACE TREATY and advocated firm U.S. support 
for Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalist government on 
Formosa. (See china-u.s, relations.) He retired 
from the Government in 1952 to assume the presi¬ 
dency of the Rockefeller Foundation, a post President 
JOHN F. KENNEDY induced him to leave in I960 to be¬ 
come Secretary of State, As a Cabinet officer. Rusk 
was very much the agent of President Kennedy and 
later of President lyndon b. Johnson rather than an 
initiator of policy, but his unshakable belief that 
Communist aggression in Asia should be met with 
U.S. might made him a powerful advocate of U.S. in¬ 
volvement in the Vietnam war. When Johnson left 
office in 1969, Rusk joined the law faculty at the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia. 

mSllU Charles Taze {1852-1916) 

Founded Jehovah's Witnesses, early 1870s/ Es- 

mb/M/ierf Watchtower, i^79 

A onetime shirt salesman and self-taught Biblical 
scholar, Charles T. (Pastor) Russell founded the Je¬ 
hovah’s WITNESSES sect. He was bom at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in 1852, and first caused a stir in 1872 with a 
widely distributed tract, T/ie Object and Manner of 
Our Lord’s Return, which predicted that the Second 
Coming of Christ would take place two years later. 
Although it did not, his spellbinding pulpit oratory, 
fiery pamphlets and firm conviction that the world 
had entered a “millennial age” and that only those 
who changed their ways would be saved won him 
thousands of followers. Their devotion survived Rus¬ 
sell’s scandal-tainted divorce and accusations (never 
proved) that he had sold fraudulent “miracle wheat,” 
Russell in 1879 founded the still thriving Watchtower 
journal, established some 12QG branch churches and 
traveled 3(),000 miles each year in the service of the 
sect. At his death aboard a Texas train in 1916, some 
13 million copies of his tracts reportedly had been sold 
throughout the world. 

RUSSELL, Charles Wells {1856-1927) 

Lawyer, diplomat/ Arranged LI,S. purchase of 

landrightsfor Panama Canal, 1902 ' 

Charles W. Russell, the diplomat who helped buy the 
right of way for the panama canal, which connects 
two great oceans, was born far from the sea at what is 
now Wheeling, W.Va., in 1856. As an attorney for the 
Federal Government, he negotiated with Spain both 


before and after the spanish-american war, and as 
special assistant to the Attorney General (1902-05) he 
helped arrange the 1902 purchase of the French Pan¬ 
ama Canal Company’s rights to the Canal Zone for 
$40 million, After serving as assistant Attorney Gen¬ 
eral (1905-10), he was appointed to diplomatic service 
in Persia and handled delicate U.S.-Persian relations 
during the crucial period before world war i, After 
his return to the U.S. in 1914, Russell published a 
book of verse and edited the memoirs of his brother- 
in-law, Confederate raider john s. mosby. Russell 
died at his Washington home in 1927, 

RUSSELL, Lillian {Helen Louise Leonard) 
{1861-1922) 

Turn-of-the-century light-opera star/ Celebrated 

forherheauty 

As well known for her ample, hourglass figure—and 
for the daring with which she displayed it—as for her 
soprano voice and stage skills, Lillian Russell was one 
of the leading theatrical personalities of her day. She 
was born Helen Louise Leonard in Clinton, Iowa, in 
1861, grew up in Chicago and began singing profes¬ 
sionally in 1880 at Tony Pastor’s New York Music 
Hall A leading light-opera attraction by the lime of 
her appearance in Offenbach’s The Grand Duchess in 
1890, she was also celebrated for her offstage ro¬ 
mances. She was married four times and was the 
longtime friend of Broadway dandy james buchanan 
(diamond JIM) BRADY, After 1912 she appeared infre¬ 
quently on stage, turning instead to writing beauty ar¬ 
ticles and lecturing on health, beauty and love, and 
becoming an advocate of women’s suffrage. She 
died in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1922, 

RUSSELL, MAJORS AND WADDELL 

Giant Western freight and stagecoach fm, 

1855-62/ Ran Pony Express, 1860-61 

In 1855 two sharp-eyed promoters, William H. Rus¬ 
sell and Alexander Majors, saw a fortune to be made 
in hauling supplies to the Army outposts newly scat¬ 
tered across the Great Plains, They obtained a Gov¬ 
ernment monopoly on freight-hauling west of the 
Missouri and, as the Army spread farther west into 
Colorado and Utah, business boomed. In 1857 Wil¬ 
liam Waddell became a partner, and the next year the 
firm of Russell, Majors and Waddell employed 4000 
wagoners and used 3500 creaking wagons, KKK) mules 
and 40,000 strong but slow-moving oxen to haul some 
16 million pounds of Government freight, C)vereager 
to expand, Russell was responsible for ruining the 
firm through a series of grandiose schemes. Ignoring 
his partners’ nervous warnings, he independently 
sought further contracts, bought stage lines, took on 
the enormous task of supplying the pikes peak gold 
RUSH and devised the pony express. The company 
went bankrupt trying to bail him out, and was dis¬ 
solved in 1862, 


RUSSIAN CLAIMS 

Gear Alexander I claimed Pacific Coast from 
Bering Strait to 51stparallel, 1821/ U.S. barred 
new European territorial claims on continent/ 
Russia and U.S. agreed to recognize southern 
boundary of Alaska at 54° 40' line, 1824 

VITUS BERING, a Dane sailing for the czar, and other 
explorers staked Russia’s claim to northwestern North 
America in the 18th century, By 1821 Czar Alexander 
I had trappers and supply bases scattered along the 
coast and was threatening to encroach upon Spanish 
settlements in California, In that year he issued a 
ukase, unilaterally barring all foreign shipping within 
100 miles of the shore of Russian America, north of 
tbe 51st parallel, President james monroe and his 
Secretary of State, john quincy adams, reacted 
forcefully against the czar’s claims, declaring that the 
“American continents are no longer subjects for any 
new European colonial establishment,” This declara¬ 
tion foreshadowed the MONROE DOCTRINE (1823). 
With British backing, Adams persuaded the Russians 
in 1824 to recognize the 54'‘40' line as the southern 
limit of their claim. The British-Russian Treaty of 1825 
confirmed this limitation and established the basis for 
the southern boundary of alaska, which was sold by 
Russia to the United States in 1867. 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH (see 
Eastern Orthodox Churches) 

RUSSIA-U.S, RELATIONS 

Began in 18th century/ U.S. purchased Alaska 
from Russia, 1867/, U.S. served as mediator, 
Russo-Japanese War, 1905/ U.S. withheld rec¬ 
ognition of 1917 Soviet government until 1953/ 
Mutual opposition to Nazi Germany made U.S. 
and Soviets allies during W.W. 11/ Postwar 
differences resulted in Cold War/ U.S. responded 
to Soviet blockade of Berlin with Berlin airlift, 
1948-49/ President Truman adopted policy of 
"containment” of communism, late 1940s/ . 
Stalin’s death in 1955 eased tensions/ Soviet 
captureofU.S, U-2 spy pilot ruptured 1960sum¬ 
mit conference/ U.S. faced down Soviets in 
Cuban Missile Crisis, 1962f US. and U.S.S.R. 
agreed to nuclear test-ban treaty, 1965/ Richard 
Nixon made first presidential visit to Moscow, 
signed arms limitation accords, initiated highly 
. publicized era of detente between the super¬ 
powers, 1972 

The refusal of Catherine the Great of Russia in 1775 
to lend her fellow sovereign George III of England a 
few thousand troops for use against his American 
rebels set relations between Russia and the fledgling 
United States on a friendly course that lastedmore 
than a century. Although the monroe doctrine, 
enunciated by the U.S. in 1823, was aimed in part at 
deterring Russian expansion along the Pacific coast. 


Russian czars and U.S, Presidents remained cordial. 
Alexander II of Russia backed the Union during the 
American civil war, and in 1867 the U.S. purchased 
ALASKA from him for $7,2 million, a price that con¬ 
gressional critics, who dubbed the barren land Wal- 
russia, thought highly excessive, Anti-Jewish pogroms 
late in the 19th century ultimately blackened Russia’s 
reputation in Washington, and American sympathies 
during the 1904 Russo-Japanese War were openly 
with Japan, Notwithstanding this pro-Japanese senti¬ 
ment, President Theodore roosevelt mediated the 
Russo-Japanese dispute at a conference in Ports¬ 
mouth, N.H., in 1905, 

Americans hailed the revolution that ended Rus¬ 
sia’s despotic czarist system in 1917, but the Commu¬ 
nist coup later that same year filled Washington with 
foreboding. When the Communists signed a separate 
world war I peace treaty with Germany, terminat¬ 
ing their role in the Allied coalition, the U.S, joined 
other Allied nations in intervening militarily in the 
new Communist state. This unsuccessful venture was 
to chill relations between Washington and Moscow 
for years to come, The U.S. withheld recognition of 
the Soviet regime until 1933, because of Russia’s 
avowed leadership of an international Communist 
movement dedicated to the overthrow of capitalism, 
America was the last great power to establish relations 
with the Soviet Union. 

Relations between the two nations seriously wors¬ 
ened in the late 1930s, During much of the decade the 
Soviet Union had unsuccessfully attempted to estab¬ 
lish a united front with Britain and France against the 
aggression of Adolf Hitler’s Germany. Convinced 
that a major war was about to begin and hoping to 
keep his nation from becoming involved, Soviet dic¬ 
tator Joseph Stalin now struck a bargain with Nazi 
Germany, However, the Nazi-Soviet Nonaggression 
Pact, signed in 1939, did not prevent Germany from 
attacking Russia two years later. In 1941 the U.S. 
closed ranks with the Russians and British to'battle 
the Nazis. (See world war ii.) Extensive American 
aid to Russia in aircraft, tanks, trucks and food helped 
give Soviet armies the muscle to turn back the Nazi 
onslaught on the Eastern front. Stalin’s desire for an 
early Allied invasion of Nazi-held Western Europe 
and his territorial ambitions created immediate riffs 
in the alliance, however. At the teheran conference 
(November, 1943), Yalta conference (February, 
1945) and potsdam conference (July, 1945), Soviet, 
British and American leaders hammered out com¬ 
promises on the shape of postwar Europe that gave 
Russia maj or influence in the East, 

Rather than heading off postwar problems between 
Washington and Moscow, the decisions taken at the 
summit led to further complications. Stalin was de¬ 
termined to establish a cordon of friendly govern¬ 
ments on his western borders. He was also fearful of 
an America that—unlike Russia—had emerged from 
the war unscathed and armed with the atomic bomb, 
For its part Washington was alarmed at the Commu- 
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nist seizure of power in the several nations of Eastern 
Europe and its failure to permit democratic elections 
in those nations, In short order, the cold war was in 
full swing, 

Convinced of the necessity of halting Soviet expan¬ 
sion, President harry s, truman adopted a policy 
aimed at “containing” communism. To aid the post¬ 
war recovery of Europe, the President also instituted 
the MARSHALL PLAN, an aid program that Stalin repu¬ 
diated as a capitalist plot even though Russia was ini¬ 
tially invited to participate in the plan. Each side was 
convinced of the aggressive designs of the other, and 
the four-power Allied occupation of defeated, Ger¬ 
many became the focus of constant friction. In June, 
1948, the Soviet government blockaded Berlin (see 
BERLIN CRISES), the former German capital where the 
Western powers shared occupation rights with Russia. 

A U.S.-manned airlift supplied the city for nearly a 
year until Moscow Anally lifted its restrictions, but the 
ending of the blockade failed to ease European ten-, 
sions. In 1949 East and West each set up its own Ger. 
man state. Non-Communist nations of Europe joined 
the U.S. in founding the north Atlantic treaty 
ORGANIZATION, and the formal division of Europe 
into Communist and non-Communist blocs was now 
complete. 

Korea and Stalin’s Death 

In Asia, too, Soviet and American interests con¬ 
flicted, Communist North Korea, a Soviet ally, 
launched a full-scale invasion of non-Communist 
South Korea in June, 1950, and the U.S, sent troops 
under a U.N. umbrella to combat this aggression. It 
was not until after the death of Stalin in March, 1953, 
that a KOREAN WAR armistice was finally signed and 
a,relaxation in the strained relations between Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow was initiated by Stalin’s heirs. 
Western leaders took the termination of the Korean 
War and Soviet acquiescence to a 1955 peace treaty 
for Austria as signs of more benevolent Soviet intent 
in world affairs, and in July, 1955, President dwight 
D. EISENHOWER met with Russian leaders in Geneva. 

Nikita Khrushchev, who eventually emerged as the 
new Soviet strongman, described the post-Stalin So¬ 
viet foreign policy as one of "peaceful coexistence’'— 
by which he seemed ultimately to have meant, the 
avoidance of frontal attack on American interests, 
coupled with continued probing for weakness in the 
U.S, global position. American policy under the aegis 
of Secretary of State john foster dullesv ostensibly 
sought to “roll back” communism in Eastern Europe, 
When Hungary staged an anti-Soviet revolt in 1956, 
however, the U.S. declined to come to its aid, for con¬ 
frontation with a Soviet Union now armed with nu¬ 
clear weapons was not to be undertaken lightly. With 
added prestige following thd launching of the Soviet 
earth satellite Sputnik on October 4,1957, the Soviets 
became increasingly self-confident in their conduct of 
foreign afifairs, U.S,-Soviet competition for influence 
in Third World nations became intense, and Moscow 


set up an aid program for underdeveloped countries, 
paralleling existing American programs. 

In 1959 Premier Khrushchev became the first So¬ 
viet leader to tour the U.S, His relatively cordial 
meetings with President Eisenhower, however, did 
not prevent the Soviet leader from exploding with 
anger at the discovery that Washington was conduct¬ 
ing spy flights with high-altitude U-2 reconnaissance 
planes over Russian territory. The Soviet captureuf 
an American U-2 pilot in 1960 led to Khrushchev’s 
rupture of a summit conference in Paris. Further 
meetings between top U.S.. and Soviet leaders were 
delayed until 1961, when Khrushchev met the new 
U.S. President, JOHN f. Kennedy, in Vienna. Appar¬ 
ently judging the American leader a young man he 
might successfully bully, the Soviet premier subse¬ 
quently authorized the construction of the Berlin 
Wall, a barrier between East and West Berlin, He also 
attempted to install on the island of Cuba a battery of 
intermediate-range missiles with, which to threaten 
the U.S, Learning of the existence of the missiles in 
October, 1962, President Kennedy ordered a naval 
blockade of Cuba until the Soviet weapons were re¬ 
moved. For four days the two nuclear powers stood at 
the brink of war, but the Soviet Union finally backed 
down. (See euBAN missile CRISIS,) 

Building upon the shared sense of relief that Mos¬ 
cow and Washington felt following the resolution of 
the Cuban missile crisis, the U.S, and Soviet govern¬ 
ments agreed in August, 1963, to forego testing nu¬ 
clear weapons in the atmosphere. A “hot line” was 
installed between the White House and the Kremlin 
to facilitate communication in lime of crisis. At the 
same time the Soviet leadership, determined not to be 
faced down in some future confrontation with Wash¬ 
ington, made the decision to spend heavily on strate¬ 
gic armaments in order to achieve nuclear parity with 

the U.S. 

The war in Indochina, where the American role 
steadily increased throughout the mid-1960s, pitted 
the U.S. against Moscow’s Communist ally North 
Vietnam, (See Vietnam war.) In the 1967 Mideass 
War, Moscow championed the Arabs against the Jew- 
ish state of Israel, which enjoyed strong American 

Snl9U the UMnd U.S.S.R, again backed op¬ 
posite sides, Nonetheless Washington and Moscow 
sought accommodation on a number of bilateral 
issues, In 1969, Tor example, the U,_S. opened talks 
with the Russians on strategic-anus limitation, _ 

Soviet fears about President Richard M, Nixon’s 
1972 rapprochement with Russia’s Communist rival 
China, and Moscow’s desire for Western technology 
to develop the Soviet economy, led Kremlin leaders 
to make a series of compromises on East-West issues, 
After lengthy negotiations the Soviet government at 
last undertook to guarantee Western access to Berlin, 
a bone of contention since World War 11. Despite an 
American sea blockade of North Vietnam that ham¬ 
pered Soviet aid to Hanoi,, Nixon was welcomed by 


Soviet leaders in May, 1972—the first presidential 
visit in history to the Soviet capital. During the Mos¬ 
cow summit the U.S, and the Soviet Union signed 
agreements limiting antiballistic missile systems and 
offensive weapons, On the matter of increased trade 
and technical aid. President Nixon made it clear that 
Washington required in return that the Soviets influ¬ 
ence North Vietnam to achieve a compromise settle¬ 
ment of the Indochina conflict. In 1973, following the 
signing of agreements ending direct U.S. military in¬ 
volvement in the Vietnam War, the U.S. concluded a 
wheat sale agreement with Russia that relieved sorely 
pressed Soviet grain reserves. 

Looking to the coming decade, both President 
Nixon and Soviet Communist Party General Secre¬ 
tary Leonid Brezhnev admitted during their Moscow 
consultations that different forms of government and 
conflicting ideologies guaranteed continuing compe¬ 
tition and a U.S.-Soviet rivalry, perhaps even more 
complicated than in the past. Both sides, however, 
undertook to work toward a relationship that was 
peaceful. “As great powers we shall sometimes be 
competitors,” President Nixon told the Soviet people 
in describing the new era of ddtente in a televised ad¬ 
dress, “But we need never be enemies,” he added, 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

Chartered at New Brunswick, NJ., as Queens 
College, 1766/ Absorbed land-grant institution, 
1864/ State University of New Jersey since 1945 

Rutgers was the eighth college to be founded in the 
Colonies, Chartered by george hi in 1766 as Queens 
College, it opened its doors in 1771 at New Brunswick, 
N.J,, its present main campus. During the revolu¬ 
tionary war the two-man faculty and its handful of 
students changed quarters twice to elude British 
forays, but the college later returned to its first home. 
In 1825 the college was renamed in honor of Henry 
Rutgers, a local philanthropist who served on its 
board of trustees. In 1864 the Rutgers Scientific 
School, the land-grant institution of New Jersey, was 
placed under Rutgers’ aegis. Rutgers was oflficially 
named a university in 1924, and in 1945 it became the 
State University of New Jersey. In the mid-1970s 
Rutgers (called Rutgers-The State University) had a 
total of some 23,000 students at Rutgers College and 
Douglass College (for women) in New Brunswick and 
at colleges in Newark, Camden and Piscataway. 

RUTH, Babe {George Herman) {1895-1948) 

Baseball player/ Hit 60 home runs in single sea¬ 
son, 1927/Restoredpopular enthusiasmfor sport 
after Black Sox scandal , 

Oddly built, with a paunch and matchstick legs, and 
anything but handsome. Babe Ruth did not look like 
a sports hero, But his awesome hitting and colorful 
personality made him a national idoTand helped re¬ 
deem professional baseball after the 1919 Black Sox 
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bribery and betting scandal. During his 22-year career 
the “Sultan of Swat” hit 714 home runs in regular sea¬ 
son play (a record henry aaron broke in 1974) and 
set a Major League record of 60 home runs in one, 
154-game season in 1927, His lifetime batting aver¬ 
age was ,342. 

Born at Baltimore, Md., in 1895, George Herman 
Ruth began his career in 1914 as a southpaw pitcher 
with Baltimore of the International League and late 
that same season joined the Boston Red Sox. In that 
year and during the next five full seasons for Boston 
he won 88 games and lost but 44. A natural hitter, he 
soon began to play part-time in the outfield, hitting a 
then record 29 home runs in 1919, In 1920 he was sold 
by Boston to the New York Yankees for more than 
$100,000 and gave up pitching to play regularly as an 
outfielder, batting ,376 and hitting 54 home runs that 
season. Ruth became so popular a player that in 1923 
the club opened a new ball park, Yankee Stadium- 
known as The House That Ruth Built. In 15 years 
he led the Yankees to seven league pennants and four 
World Series championships. 

Wild and unruly at times, Ruth had a gargantuan 
appetite for hot dogs, chorus girls and beer, and he 
was as often the despair of managers as he was the 
delight of fans, The highest paid athle te of his era, he 
earned a salary of $80,000 a year in 1930 and 1931. 
Ruth ended his playing career in 1935 with the Boston 
Braves, and the following year he became the second 
player (after ty cobb) to be elected to baseball’s Hall 
of Fame. Before his death from cancer in 1948, he es¬ 
tablished the Babe Ruth Foundationfor underprivi¬ 
leged children. 

WTllDGl, John {1759-1800) 

Jurist, statesman/ Sened in Continental Con¬ 
gress/ S.C, governor, 1779-82/ Conservative 
leader at Constitutional Convention, 1787, and 
in Congress, 1784-90/ U.S, Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice, 1790-91 

Politically and personally. South Carolina jurist John 
Rutledge was the quintessential conservative, embo¬ 
dying firm principles about property rights and the 
dangers of untrammeled democracy. Bom at Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., in 1739, he studied law in London, began 
a lucrative hometown practice in 1760 and the fol¬ 
lowing year entered the South Carolina , legislature, 
where he stoutly defended the interests of the ruling 
planter class against the Crown. 

As a delegate to the first and second continental 
congress, Rutledge allied himself with Joseph gal¬ 
loway to urge American autonomy within the empire 
rather than full independence, then was elected presi¬ 
dent of the state assembly in 1776 and helped draft the 
Souffi Carolina constitution. Two years later, when 
the state constitution was revised to Include a pop¬ 
ularly elected senate and the disestablishment of the 
Anglican Church, his distrust of even this limited form 
of democracy led him to resign from office. Recalled 
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to public service as governor (1779--82), he helped 
rally the state against British invasion, then served as 
a congressman (1784-90) and delegate to the consti¬ 
tutional CONVENTION (1787), consistently voting in 
both bodies for property and states’ rights and against 
any interference with slavery. Appointed a justice on 
the U.S, Supreme Court in 1790, he resigned when 
elected chiefjustieeofSouthCarolinain 1791,In 1795 
he was picked by george Washington to succeed 
JOHN JAY as Chief Justice of the United States, but was 
rejected by the Senate because of his bitter opposition 
to jay’s treaty by which Britain agreed to abandon 
its fortifications in the Old Northwest. He died, hope¬ 
lessly insane, five years later. 

RYAN, Thomas Fortune (1851-1928) 

Financier and promoter/ Dominated New York 

City public mmporiaim, 

Once characterized as “the most adroit, suave and 
noiseless man” in American finance, Thomas Fortune 
Ryan employed a driving ambition and a cavalier 
disregard for the interests of investors to make himself 
one of the nation’s richest men. 

Born at Lovingston, Va., in 1851, orphaned and 
penniless at the age of 14, he began his business career 
three years later as an errand boy in a Baltimore dry 
goods firm. In true horatio alger style he married 
the boss’s daughter and in 1873, with his father- 
in-law’s help, se thimself up in his own brokerage firm 
in New York, The next year he bought a stock ex¬ 
change seat. Ryan then allied himself with the tam- 
many hall political machine, and in 1883 began a 
long and successful battle to obtain New York City 
street railway franchises; by 1900 Ryan and his 
partners had won almost total control of New York’s 
public transportation system. After establishing the 
Metropolitan Traction Company as a holding 
company for his railway interests in 1886, Ryan 
branched out to win control of insurance and banking 
firms, launched the American Tobacco Company, and 
at the request of Belgian King Leopold helped de¬ 
velop the gold, diamond and copper mining industries 
in the Belgian Congo. By the time of his death in 1928, 
Ryan had amassed a fortune of some $200 million. 

RYDER, Albert Pinkham (1847-191 7) 

Artist/ One of the outstanding figures of 19th‘ 

century American painting his imaginative and 

brooding works greatly influenced later artists 

Red-bearded and reclusive, Albert Pinkham Ryder 
painted some of the most moving and mysterious 
works in the history of American art. Born at New 
Bedford, Mass,, in 1847, he devoted his entire adult 
life to his work, laboriously painting and repainting 
canvases in his cluttered New York attic studio, virtu¬ 
ally oblivious of the high prices they brought from 
collectors. Among the most celebrated of his 150 
known works are a moon-drenched seascape, “Toilers 


of the Sea,” and an eerie racetrack scene, “Death on 
a Pale Horse.” Because Ryder built up thick layers of 
paint and used such unusual materials as alcohol and 
candle grease, his canvases have suffered greatly from 
cracking, but most still retain their brooding power. 
Failing eyesight ended his active career in 1900, and 
he died at Elmhurst, N.Y., in 1917. The force and 
timelessness of Ryder’s imagination exerted a great 
fascination for succeeding generations of U.S. arti.sts. 

RYSWICK, PEACE OF (1697-1701) 

BriefperiodofpeacebetweenKing William’s and 

Queen Anne’s wars 

KING william’s WAR (1689-97), the American phase 
of the War of the Grand Alliance in Europe, ended in 
stalemate between England and France. Although the 
English colonists under Sir william phips had man¬ 
aged to seize Port Royal, Nova Scotia, and the French 
and their Indian allies had ravaged the New York 
frontier, the Treaty of Ryswick (1697) restored the 
prewar status quo and turned the question of owner¬ 
ship of the bitterly disputed Hudson Bay region over 
to a board of commissioners (who quickly proved un¬ 
able to agree on any basis for a settlement). The 
French used the four years of peace that followed to 
strengthen their hold on the Mississippi Valley by 
building a chain of forts there. The so-called “peace” 
of Ryswick was to last only four years until, in 1701, 
the War of Spanish Succc,s,sion once again involved 
England and France, and hence their colonies, in 
struggle. (See queen anne’.s war.) 

See Max lavelle: The Origins of American Diplo¬ 
macy. 

RYUKYU ISLANDS 

Integral part of pre- W.W, II Japan/ Adminis- 

terecl by U,S, 1945-72/ Reverted to Japan hut 

U. S. retained military bases, 1972 

When Japan’s surrender ended world war ii in 1945, 
the U.S. took control of Okinawa and the other is¬ 
lands of the 848-sq,-mi. Ryukyu chain. Though Wash¬ 
ington recognized Tokyo’s residual sovereignty and 
permitted legislative power to rest with a popularly 
elected legislature, a U.S. High Commissioner exer¬ 
cised final political authority over the islands, The de¬ 
sire of the islanders and of the Japanese government 
for the return of the Ryukyus to Japan created tension 
between Washington and Tokyo, but, because of the 
strategic importance, of American military bases 
there, successive U.S. Administrations hesitated to 
give up the islands. In November, 1969, however. 
President richard m, nixon and Japanese Prime 
Minister Eisaku Sato agreed that the U.S. could 
maintain its bases (provided no nuclear weapons were 
present) and that Tokyo would resume political ad¬ 
ministration. The formal reversion of the island chai n 
and their nearly one million inhabitants to Japanese 
rule took place in May, 1972, 


smmn,Eero (1910-1961) 

Finnish-born architect/ Influenced by his father, 
architect Eliel Saarinen/ First won fame as ar¬ 
chitect with Jefferson National Expansion Me¬ 
morial Gateway Arch in St, Louis, 1948/ His 
buildings outstanding examples of modernism in 
20th-century architecture 

At first strongly influenced by the sleek modernism of 
his father, gottlieb eliel saarinen, and the pioneer 
modern architect ludwig mies van der rohe, Eero 
Saarinen became one of modern America’s most ad¬ 
mired builders in his own right. Born in Finland in 
1910 and brought to the United States by his parents 
in 1923, he studied at the yale university School of 
Architecture and worked with his father until the lat¬ 
ter’s death in 1950, Saarinen first won independent 
reputation as codesigner (with Charles Fames) of ele¬ 
gant molded-plywood furniture in 1940, and then as 
the architect of the monumental Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial Gateway Arch at St, Louis, Mo. 
(a starkly dramatic, 630-foot stainless-steel structure), 
which he designed in 1948, Among his other world 
famous works are the Kresge Auditorium at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the Bell Lab¬ 
oratories in New Jersey, the soaring Trans World 
Airlines terminal at New York’s John F, Kennedy 
Airport,the boldlyhandsomeColumbiaBroadcasting 
System building in New York City and the U.S, Em¬ 
bassy in London, A master of modern technology who 
developed a distinctive “style” for each building he 
designed, Saarinen followed his philosophy that “the 
roots [of architecture] should be in life itself, the way 
the building is used, and a love for the people who 
use it.” Saarinen died suddenly of a brain tumor at 
the peak ofhis career in 1961. 

SAARINEN, Gottlieb Eliel (1878-1950) 

Finnish-born architect/ President, Cranbrook 
Academy of Art, Mich., 1982-48/ Tabernacle 
Church of Christ in Columbus, Inid., and Christ 
Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, among his finest 
U.S, buildings 

One of the giants of modem architecture and city 
planning, Eliel Saarinen was born in Finland in 1873, 



He trained at the Helsinki Polytechnical Institute and 
became Finland’s foremost architect after designing 
the Helsinki railroad station and a series of innovative 
urban planning projects. His boldly simple skyscraper 
design won second prize in a contest sponsored by the 
Chicago Tribune in 1922, and caused a sensation in 
American architectural circles. The following year 
Saarinen emigrated to the United States. Settling at 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., he served as president of the 
Cranbrook Academy of Art there from 1932until two 
years before Ms death in 1950. From 1936 he practiced 
architecture with his son eero saarinen, Among the 
elder Saarinen’s finest American monuments are the 
Cranbrook Art Academy (1934), the Tabernacle 
Church of Christ in Columbus, Ind. (1942), and Christ 
Lutheran Church in Minneapolis (1949)—all beauti¬ 
fully integrated with their surroundings in conscious 
echo ofhis credo to “always think of the next larger 
thing... a chair in a room, a room in a house, a house 
in an enviroimient, an environment in a city plan.” 

SAmN,AlbertBmce(1906- ) 

Immunologist/ Developed orally administered 

vaccine for poliomyelitis, 1955/ Vaccine tested 

abroad, 1960, and licensed in U.S., 1962 

The killed-virus poliomyelitis vaccine developed by 
Dr, JONAS SALK in 1954 did much to lift the scourge of 
that dread crippler of children. But the Salk vaccine 
had important drawbacks; It required several months 
to take effect, and it had to be followed by booster 
.shots. Immunologist Albert Sabin reasoned that an 
orally administered vaccine derived from alive virus 
strong enough to cause mild infection—but too atten¬ 
uated to damage the nervous system—would be pref¬ 
erable, Such a vaccine would take effect within hours, 
offer long-term protection, and could more efficiently 
be administered to large numbers of people. It took 
seven years and massive international testing to prove 
Mm right, 

Sabin was bom at Bialystok, Russia, in 1906, came 
to the U.S, in 1921 and became a citizen in 1930. Edu¬ 
cated at New York University, he joined the faculty of 
the University Of Cincinnati College of Medicine in 
1939 and began breeding millions of viruses for labo¬ 
ratory testing. His vaccine was ready by 1955, but be- 
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cause U,S. authorities believed a live-virus vaccine 
too risky, it received its first large-scale testing in Eu¬ 
rope, Latin America and Africa in 1960 under the 
auspices of the World Health Organization. Two years 
later the U.S, Public Health Service licensed its man¬ 
ufacture and use in the U.S. 

SmN, Joseph {1821-1881) 

British-born bookdealer and bibliographer/ 

Began first comprehensive bibliography of 

Americana, published in 20 voh, 1868-92 

Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to Amer¬ 
ica, from its Discovery to the Present Time (20 vols„ 
1868-92), was a massive undertaking which at¬ 
tempted to give the title of every book and pamphlet, 
in, every language, that dealt with American studies. 
Also known by its flyleaf title. Bibliotheca Ameri¬ 
cana,We work included an alphabetical listing of each 
entry by author, a complete bibliographical descrip¬ 
tion and a summary of the entry’s scope as related to 
America. From 1856 until his death in ,1881, Sabin 
devoted most of his working hours~and his spare 
cash-to the Dictionary, which was later continued by 
other scholars, (Volumes 15-20 were edited by Amer¬ 
ican bibliographer Wilberforce Eames.) Sabin was ' 
born in England in 1821. He was apprenticed to an 
Oxford bookdealer at 14 and there learned the book- 
bin4er’s,and bookseller’s trade, In 1848 he emigrated 
to the U,S, and, became a rare bookdealer in Phila¬ 
delphia and New York, After cataloging extensive 
private collecfions of Americana, he began his life 
work. . , 

SktkmU (c, 1787-c. 1812) 

Clark Expedition, 1804-06 

Iraveling with the rugged, bearded whites of the 
LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION (1804-06) was a preg¬ 
nant, 16-year-old Shoshone Indian girl, Sacajawea(or 
Sacagawea, meaning “Bird Woman”) played an im-; 
portaplrole in tlie expedition’s success. She survived 
thehirth of her child and carried the, infant with her 
on- the arduous journey while she served as an inter¬ 
preter sand, guide for the party, Sacajawea helped en¬ 
sure,,friendly contact,,with Indian tribes that might 
otherwise have proved hostile. When the, horseless 
expediting was stalled at the . foot of the rocky 
mountains, she persuaded the. Shoshones to provide 
mounts. Born near present-day Lemhi, Idaho, about, 
1787, Sacajawea was captured by the.Mhmetarees in 
1800 and sold to a French-.Canadian trapper named 
Toussaint Charboneau, who later married ,her and 
then joined Lewis and Clark, She is, thought to have 
died among the Mandan Indians in 1812, Monuments 
commemorating Sacajawea’s courage dot .the West, 
and a number of natural landmarks, , including , a 
mountain pass, a peak and a river in .Montana are 
named for her, . 


SACCO AND VANZETTI CASE 

Immigrant anarchists Nicola Sacco and Bartolo¬ 
meo Vanzetti found guilty of murder in Massa¬ 
chusetts payroll robbery, 1921/ Became bitter 
international issue for those who believed con¬ 
viction politically motivated/ Executed, 1927 

On April 15,1920, a violent but commonplace crime 
occurred in South Braintree, Mass, A shoe-factory 
paymaster and guard were shot to death by several 
bandits who fled in a car with a $15,000 payroll. Wit¬ 
nesses described, the killers as “Italians.” The holdi^p 
attracted little attention initially but soon became a 
worldwide political cause cdHbre. Three weeks after 
the crime police arrested two Italian-born men; Ni¬ 
cola Sacco, a slender shoe worker, and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, a mustachioed fish peddler, Although both 
protested their innocence, they owned guns and were 
philosophical anarchists who had evaded the 
WORLD war I draft-facts, critics said, that tended to 
inflame a public that was agitated over alleged alien 
subversion. The trial, before Judge Webster Thayer in 
Dedham, Mass, (May 31-july 14,1921), became the 
focus of international attention as defense counsel 
Fred Moore sought to demonstrate that his clients 
were being railroaded because of their unpopular po¬ 
litical beliefs. The accused were identified by eyewit¬ 
nesses and admitted fabricating false alibis when 
arrested, and one fatal bullet was found to be 
“consistent with” others fired from Sacco’s pistol, But 
no money was ever traced to either man, and neither 
was shown to have had access to a getaway, car. De¬ 
spite the flimsiness of some aspects of the state’s case, 
Sacco and Vanzetti were found guilty of first-degree 
murder and sentenced to die. 

An unprecedented world outcry and six years of 
appeals followed, orchestrated by. Communists but 
also including individuals of every political persua¬ 
sion, who believed the pair were “guilty” only of an¬ 
archism. Their cause was, strengthened in 1925, when 
an imprisoned felon confessed to having, participated 
in the crime and again, in 1927, when Harvard law 
professor feux frankfurter published a compelling 
defense brief alleging that Sacco and Vanzetti were 
innocent victims of the n ational “Red Scare.” Massa¬ 
chusetts Gov, Alvan Fuller refused to grant clemency, 
however, after an advisory committee headed by the 
president of Harvard University,; abuott Lawrence 
LOW iiLL, Studied the case and said it believed Sacco 
and Vanzetti were guilty. They were electrocuted in 
Boston on Aug. 22, 1927, while thousands of angry 
demonstrators surged through the streets and 500 offi¬ 
cers ringed the prison. 

Whatever the justice of the verdictr-modern bal¬ 
listics experts assert that Sacco’s pistol fired one of the 
fatal shots-lt alienated scores of American iniellec- 
tuais, ranging from critic ii, l, mencken Io poet edna 
ST. VINCENT MILLAY and novelist John dos passo.s, 
who yurote,bitterly after the executions, “AO right, 
now we are two nations," 
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SKGE, Russell {m6-m6) 

Businessman, congressman and financier/ Asso¬ 
ciate of Jay Gould/ Russell Sage Foundation est .. 
by his widow, ^ 

Descended from a pioneering New England family, 
Russell Sage typified the hallowed American virtues 
of ingenuity and hard work, Born in a covered wagon 
in Oneida County, N.Y,, in 1816, he began working in 
his brother’s grocery store at age 12, paying nearly 
half of his $4 monthly wage to study arithmetic and 
bookkeeping at night school, An avid follower of the 
stock and commodities markets, Sage started trading 
on a modest scale in his teens, and by age 21 he had 
made enough money to buy his brother’s store, A year 
later he resold it at a profit and .set up a successful 
wholesale grocery business in Troy, N.Y, In 1845 Sage 
entered politics a.s a city alderman, making an unsuc¬ 
cessful bid for Congre.ss in 1850. Two years later he 
tried again and won, but decided to retire in 1856, 
after his second term, to concentrate on his financial 
career, Sage first added banking to his speculative 
ventures, then became associated with jay gould and 
involved himself increasingly in the railroad business. 

An extremely skillful investor. Sage is credited with 
originating the system of “puts and calls” (taking an 
option to buy or sell stocks) in market dealings, He 
used his talent to amass a considerable fortune, which 
he further enlarged through loans to businesses of all 
kinds, His freewheeling activities made him the target 
of frequent press criticism—and one almost successful 
attempt on his life—but he consistently ihanaged to 
outmaneuver his adversaries, He died at his Long Is¬ 
land mansion in 1906 at the age of 90, leaving a for¬ 
tune estimated at $70 million, which was subsequently 
used byhis wife, Margaret, to establish the .Russell 
Sage Foundation and to fund other philanthropies, 
particularly in education and the social sciences, 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 

Oldest city in U.S., founded by Spanish, 1565/ , 
Passed to English, 1765-85/ Ceded to U.S., 
1819/ Held by Union in Civil War, 1862-65/ 
EUtoric sites include Castillo de San Marcos, 
Fort Matanzas/Pop.,, 12,552 (1970) 

The oldest city in the U.S,, St, Augustine was founded 
in 1565 by Spanish colonizer pedro menAndez de 
AV iLfis on a narrow peninsula in northeast Florida, 
near the spot where the explorer ponce de le6n first 
landed in 1513. From its birth the settlement was hotly 
contested, first by French huguenots from nearby 
Fort Caroline, who in 1565 were defeated and bru¬ 
tally massacred by Mendndez, (See ribaut, jean and 
lAUDONN iflRE,' RENil GOULAiNE DE,) English bucca¬ 
neers Sacked the city in 1586 and 1665, but its strong 
fortifications withstood later attacks by Colonists 
from SOUTH CAROLINA (1702-03) and Georgia 
(1740), The city passed to English hands after the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR and became a Haven for 


fleeing Tories in the revolutionary war, after 
which it again reverted to Spain, 

After Florida was ceded to the US. in 1819 (see 
adams-onIs treaty), the city was spared further for¬ 
eign invasions, though it was occupied throughout 
much of the civil war by Union forces (1 862-65). In 
the 1 880.S St, Augustine was developed as a winter re¬ 
sort by Standard Oil executive henry m, flagler, 
and it remains popular with tourists today, thanks to 
its Spanish colonial flavor and abundance of historic 
sites—notably the Castillo de San Marcos and Fort 
Matanzas, both of which are National Monuments. Its 
1970 population was 12,352, 

ST.Cim, Arthur {1756-1818) 

Soldier/ Abandoned Fort Ticonderoga, 1777/ 
Governor of Northwest Territory, 1787-1802/ 
President, Continental Congress, 1787/ De-. 
featedby Miami Indians, 1791 

Probably no other general in American history has 
ever proved so adept at surviving in authority despite 
repeated disasters as Gen. Arthur St. Clair, Born at 
Thurso, Scotland, in 1736, he seived in the British 
army in Canada during the french and Indian war, 
married the niece of wealthy Boston merchant James 
Bowdoin and became the master of some 4000 fertile 
acres in western Pennsylvania. Appointed a colonel in 
the CONTINENTAL ARMY at the outbreak of the Revo¬ 
lution, he rose to major general and suffered his first 
disaster in 1777, when the approach of a vastly supe¬ 
rior force of Redcoats and Indians forced him to evac¬ 
uate Fort Ticonderoga without a fight, Exoherated by 
a court-martial, he later served in the .continental 
CONGRESS (1785-87) and as its president (1787), 

In 1787 he was appointed the first governor of the 
newly opened northwest territory by the Con- 
tinentaT Congress. An overhearing,’ starchy Feder¬ 
alist, crippled by gout, St, Clair proved unpopular 
among the frontiersnlen, Faced in 1791 with atdan- 
gerous coalition of British traders and tire territory’s 
hostile Indians, St, Clair himself took to the field after 
an American force under Josiali Harmar had heen 
defeated in 1791, His 2000-man army, was; weakened 
by lack of discipline, desertions and , quarrelsome 
subordinates. On Nov, 4,1791, near the site of pres¬ 
ent-day Ft, Wayne, Ind., he blundered into an ambush 
masterminded by Miami ChiefLittle Turtle. Six hun¬ 
dred soldiers were killed,* and the army was routed in 
the worst defeat ever sulfered by’U.S, troops in the 
INDIAN WARS. Despite his defeat, St. Clair retainedhis 
territorial post until 1802, when his stubborn opposi¬ 
tion to local government and ohio, statehood forced 
his removal by President thomas Jefferson,. Dis¬ 
graced and poverty-stricken, he died in Westmoreland 
County, Pa., in 1818, ‘ 

See Frazer E. Wilson: Arthur St, Clair, Rugged Ruler 
of the Old Northwest, 

ST. DENIS, Ruth (see Denisham Dancers)' " 
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SAINT-GAUDENS, Augustus {1848-1907) 

Sculptor/ Best known for powerful public 
statues, including Farragut and Sherman memo¬ 
rials in New York City 

The foremost American sculptor of his era, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens set a new and lofty standard for 
American public statuary, Born at Dublin, Ireland, in 
1848, he was brought to the U.S, as an infant and, at 
13, was apprenticed to a New York cameo-cutter, 
After working his way through Cooper Union and the 
National Academy of Design, he sailed for Europe in 
1867, There he attended the ficole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris (1867-70), worked in Rome and carved his first 
important work, “Hiawatha.” He returned to the U.S, 
in 1873 and, merging a love for the Renaissance mas¬ 
ters, superb craftsmanship and an enthusiasm for 

Americanhistoricalthemes,beganproducingthepow- 

erful series of public statues that made him the na¬ 
tion’s most eagerly sought-after sculptor. Among his 
best-known works are the Admiral Farragut and 
General Sherman memorials in New York City, the 
Boston monument to Union Col. Robert Shaw, and 
his masterpiece, the memorial to Mrs. Henry Adams 
in Washington’s Rock Creek Cemetery. In close col¬ 
laboration with painter john la farge and architects 

HENRY HOBSON RICHARDSON, STANFORD WHITE and 
CHARLES MCKIM, all his friends, Saint-Gaudens carved 
elegant architectural embellishments, dominating 
American sculpture during the 1880s and 1890s, He 
died at Cornish, N.H„ in 1907. 

SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE 

Private liberal arts college at Annapolis, Mi, 
founded 1696/Abolished elective system for re¬ 
quired four-year “Great Books” program, 1937 

In 1937 Saint John’s College, a private liberal arts col¬ 
lege founded in 1696 as King William’s School in An¬ 
napolis, Md„ made a radical departure from the 
standard undergraduate program of elective courses 
and specialized study. Under its new president, 
Stringfellow Barr, who had recently worked with 
President ROBERT MAYNARD HUTCHINS of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago, Saint John’s instituted a required cur¬ 
riculum based on the study of some 120 classics of 
world literature, from Homer to 20th-century authors. 
The program devised by Barr, Hutchins and Dean 
Scott Buchanan required all students to master the 
great books in four years of seminar discussions, to 
acquire a reading knowledge of at least two foreign 
languages, to be proficient in mathematics and to 
spend at least 300 hours in laboratory science. Fur¬ 
ther, intercollegiate sports were banned in 1938 in 
favor of an expanded program of intramural athletics. 
To critics who maintained that the Saint John’s 
program was elitist and impractical—among them 
philosopher JOHN dewey— Barr responded that stu¬ 
dents who had mastered the classics were capable of 
absorbing specialized subjects in a few months, and 


that the world’s great minds were better teachers than 
“oafs like me.” The college today is coeducational, 
with a student body of 370 and a library of 60,000 vol¬ 
umes; its branch in Santa Fe, N.M., has 270 students, 
Both branches grant the degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Arts, 

ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

System of canals, dams and locks built by U.S, 

and Canada to provide passage for oceangoing 

ships between Gulf of St. Lawrence and Great 

Lakes/ Opened, 1959/Also provides hydroelec¬ 
tric power for region 

The St. Lawrence River, which has been called 
“North America’s front door,” rises in Lake Ontario 
and runs more than 700 miles to the Gulf of St. Law¬ 
rence. Serenely lovely and predictable, its bed so low 
that tides are evident as far as 500 miles inland from 
its mouth, the river was an early source of food and 
transportation for Indians and settlers. But its passage 
is interrupted at the western, end by a series of falls 
and rapids, 

Ever since 1669, when explorer louis jolliet first 
realized that the great lakes drained into the St. 
Lawrence, men dreamed of a continuous deep- 
channel waterway linking the lakes to the Atlantic, 
The United States and Canada, which share the river 
as a border, have been building canals and locks since 
the early 19th century, but proponenLs of an inte¬ 
grated canal system that would enable large cargo 
vessels to reach Lake Erie were long opposed by the 
RAILROADS, Eastern port cities and private power in¬ 
terests. Presidents franklin d, Roosevelt and harry 
s. TRUMAN were unable to overcome congressional 
objections to the proposal, but its obvious logic—as 
well as the readiness of Canada to complete the sea¬ 
way on its own, within Canadian boundaries-fmally 
won out. On May 13,1954, President dwight D. Ei¬ 
senhower signed a bill authorizing U.S, participation 
with Canada in joint construction of the St, Lawrence 
Seaway, The project mainly involved improving a 
114-mile stretch between Ogdensburg, ,RY.,,and 
Montreal. The rest of the 2300-mile channel between 
the Atlantic Ocean and the seaway’s western tenniniis 
at Duluth, Minn,, had already been made navigable, 
though parts of it were further deepened. 

Authority for the seaway was divided between 
Canada and the U.S., but Canada as,sunied the larger 
share of the cost-about $350 million,, more than 
double the U,S. contribution. With construction of 
power facilities by both nations, the project’s total cost 
ran well over a billion dollars. More than 22,000 men 
were employed during the five years of construction, 
and three great dams (the Iroquois Dam, the Robert 
Moses-Robert H, Saunders Power Dam and the Long 
Sault Dam) were erected. The finished seaway, 
opened in 1959, has enabled such cities as Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and Toronto to function 
as saltwater ports for, large oceangoing vessels. In 
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1972,53,700,000 tons of cargo passed through the 
seaway, setting a new record at the time. Moreover, 
the project provides hydroelectric power for New 
York, Vermont and Ontario. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Founded as French fur-trapping post, 1764/ 
Jumping-off point for Western pioneers and cen¬ 
ter of Mississippi-Missouri river trade/Missouri 
territorial capital, 1812-21/ Under martial law 
throughout Civil War/ Leader in grain, hog, fur, 
auto, aerospace, defense, shoe, brewing and iron 
and steel industries/ Missouri's largest city; pop., 
622,236(1970) 

Strategically located on the west bank of the Missis¬ 
sippi RIVER, south of its confluence with the Missouri 
RIVER, St, Louis was established as an outpost of 
the French fur trade in 1764 by Pierre LaclCde Li- 
guest, The site was cleared and the first buildings were 
constructed under the direction of 15-year-old Au¬ 
guste Chouteau, whose nephew pierre chouteau 
later dominated the St, Louis-based Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers fur industry and became the city’s 
leadingeitizen. The first settlers, refugees from former 
French outposts lost to the British in the french and 
INDIAN WAR (1755--63), crossed the river to St. Louis 
and built Gallic-style stone houses along the river¬ 
front; St. Louis remained predominantly French 
under both French rule (1764-70; 1800-03) and nom¬ 
inal Spanish rule (1770-1800), During the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR British-backed Sioux swooped down 
upon the village because Spain, then in control of the 
city, sympathized with the rebel cause, but they were 
beaten back by 280 hastily armed local men and a 
Spanish garrison, , , 

By 1803 St. Louis had become part of the United 
States under the terms of the Louisiana purchase; it 
had just over 1000 citizens and was already the lead¬ 
ing town on the upper Mississippi, When Missouri 
was made a U.S. territory in 1812, St. Louis became 
its capital, which it remained until 1821, when Mis¬ 
souri was admitted to the Union as a state and the 
capital moved to Jefferson City. St. Louis soon be¬ 
came the jumping-off and fitting-out place for West¬ 
ern explorers (most notably the lewis and Clark 
expedition, 1804-06, and trappers such as the moun¬ 
tain MEN of the 1820s and 1830s), Later the growing 
city became the eastern terminus for westward- 
wending pioneers traveling on the Oregon trail and 
the SANTA FE trail. 

Meanwhile the Zebulon M. Pike, the first paddle- 
wheeler to reach St, Louis from new Orleans, 
ushered in the colorful steamboat era in 1817. Soon 
the city’s bustling wharves were crowded with buck¬ 
skin-clad trappers, blanket-wrapped Indians, brawl¬ 
ing boatmen, black dock workers, handsomely clad 
merchants and westward-bound pioneers and gold 
seekers. Despite the ravages of, a devastating river¬ 
front fire and cholera epidemic in 1849, the city pros¬ 


pered, A large influx of German immigrants flocked 
to the city in midcentury, and their strong antislavery 
sentiments helped keep the city loyal during the civil 
WAR, despite the proslavery feelings that prevailed in 
most of the state. After clashes between pro-Southern 
elements and Federal troops in 1861, St. Louis was 
placed under martial law for the war’s duration. 

In the postwar period the city was linked with Illi¬ 
nois by rail (1874), thanks to a bridge built by james 
BUCHANAN EADS, wliich helped to make it a major 
Midwestern rail center. In the 20th century St, Louis 
has remained the nation’s second largest rail center 
and Missouri’s largest city, with a ,1970 population of 
622,236. Still one of the country’s major fur processors 
and a major grain and hog market, the city has also 
become an important manufacturing center: It is sec¬ 
ond only to Detroit in auto assembly and is a leader 
in aerospace, defense, shoe-manufacturing, brewing, 
iron and steel and other industries. Threatened by 
urban blight and white flight to the suburbs, St, Louis 
embarked on a massive urban renewal project in 
the early 1950s; when it is completed, over 20 percent 
of the city’s 61 square miles will have been rehabil¬ 
itated. The city’s colorful history as the Gateway to 
the West is commemorated by the Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial, which includes the 630-foot 
stainless steel Gateway Arch designed by eero Saar¬ 
inen, St. Louis is the home of St, Louis University, 
the oldest university (1832) west of the Mississippi 
River; Washington University (1861); and the Post- 
Dispatch, founded by Joseph pulitzer in 1878. 

SALEM WITCH TRIALS 

Fourteen women and six men executed for al¬ 
leged practice of witchcraft at Salem, Mass,, 

1692/ William Stoughton sat as Judge 

By the 1690s puritan rule in Massachusetts was on 
the wane, despite, the best efforts of increase and 
cotton MATHER, and other clergymen, to maintain 
their temporal grip. In, 1689 Cotton Mather published 
Memorable Providences Relating to Witchcraft and 
Possessions, which luridly recounted the horrors he 
believed would befall the Colony if Massachusetts be¬ 
trayed its religious heritage. The most chilling of these 
was the likelihood of an epidemic of witchcraft, At 
that time belief in witchcraft was widespread, as evi¬ 
denced by the numerous witch burnings in Europe 
during the preceding two centuries, Mather’s vivid 
description of the alleged symptoms of possession is 
thought to have been read by a group of adolescent 
girls living near Salem in May, 1692, and, perhaps in¬ 
itially as a prank, they began to act as if possessed, 
accusing Tituba, a slave, of being responsible. Under 
her master’s lash Tituba confessed and, accused two 
local women of also being witches, thereby touching 
off a storm of mass hysteria that lasted all summer and 
resulted in 20 deaths. 

In May Gov. william phips set up a special court 
at Salem under. Judge william stoughton to try 
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those accused of witchcraft, Frenzied trials followed 
in which the “afflicted children,” now perhaps too 
frightened to confess their part in a prank that had 
had such dire results, writhed and shrieked and show¬ 
ered accusations in all directions, By October 150 per¬ 
sons were imprisoned awaiting trial, 14 women and 5 
men had been hanged and one stubborn old man who 
refused to say whether or not he was a witch had been 
slowly pressed to death by weights. 

■ Finally some clergymen came to suspect the worth 
of unverifiable “spectral evidence,” When Increase 
Mather called for an end to the trials, Phips dissolved 
the Salem court. Four years later the jurors apolo¬ 
gized publicly for the wrongs they had done, but it was 
not until 1714 that the Massachusetts legislature offi¬ 
cially exonerated those who had been executed. 

See Chadwick Hansen; Witchcraft at Salem, 

SALK, Jonas Edward (1914- ) 

Physician, research scientist/ Introduced first 
successful vaccine for poliomyelitis, 1954/ Since 
1963, director, Salk Institute for Biological 
Studies, San Diego 

With terrifying regularity, poliomyelitis outbreaks 
reached epidemic proportions within the U,S, in al¬ 
most every year between 1900 and 1954; there were 
more than 33,000 cases in 1950 alone. Parents lived in 
constant fear that the crippling disease would attack 
their children, and when Dr, Jonas E, Salk, a tireless 
researcher working under the auspices of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, introduced a rela¬ 
tively safe and effective polio vaccine in 1954 he un¬ 
derstandably became a national hero. Born at New 
York City in 1914 and trained at New York University 
College of Medicine, Salk worked on the develop¬ 
ment of influenza vaccines at the University of Michi¬ 
gan,' 1942-47, and from 1947 at the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he began research into the polio 
problem in 1949, By 1954 his vaccine, derived from 
killed polio virus and administered by injection, was 
ready for testing and proved 80 to 90 percent effective 
when applied to more than 400,000 children. The U.S, 
Public Health Service licensed its manufacture the 
following year. Although his vaccine has been largely 
displaced by the orally administered, live-virus vac¬ 
cine developed by Dr, albert sabin and licensed fot 
use in the U,S, in 1962, Salk’s great work prevented 
incalculable suffering. Since 1963 Salk has headed the 
Salk Institute for Biological Sciences at San Diego, 
Cal, directing research on cancer, 

SklOMOn, Haym{c. 1740-1785) ■ ■ 

Polish-born merchant, hanlier/ Revolutionary , 
War patriot/ Imprisoned twice as spy by British, 

1776,1778/ Lent much ofhis banking fortune to 
aid patriot cause > , . 

Like ROBERT MORRIS, Haym Salomon was a successful 
Philadelphia banker who used his financial genius to 


aid the patriot cause in the revolutionary war. Of 
Jewish-Portuguese ancestry, Salomon was bom in 
Poland (c, 1740) but was forced to flee his country in 
1772 because of his outspoken advocacy of Polish in¬ 
dependence. Settling in New York as a merchant, he 
became an overnight success and was soon drawn into 
the movement for American independence, He was 
arrested by the British as a spy in 1776 and again in 
1778, During his first imprisonment he used his posi¬ 
tion as interpreter to hessian mercenaries to urge 
them to desert. In 1778 he escaped to Philadelphia, 
where his reputation for business acumen helped him 
win the confidence of local Investors. He soon ac¬ 
quired a large banking fortune and lent more than 
$650,000 of it to finance the Revolution, as well as ad¬ 
vancing large sums to pay the salaries of army offlccts, 
government officials and foreign agents. After his 
death in 1785, Salomon’s heirs made repeated but 
fruitless efforts to secure a settlement of the debt from 
Congre.ss. 

SALT (STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION 
TALKS) 

U.S.-Soviet Strategic Arms Limitation Talks, 
begun Nov., 1969/ First phase ended in treaty 
signed May, 1972/ Agreements limited defensive 
missiles and placed five-year freeze on offensive 
systems/ Second stage of talks began Nov., 1972 

On May 26,1972, President richard m, nixon and 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev met in Moscow be¬ 
fore reporters and government officials to sign a his¬ 
toric set of agreements reached in the Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (better known as SALT) during the 
previous two and a half years. The ceremony marked 
an important milestone in a process begun by Nixon’s 
predecessor,LYNDONB,JOHNSON,mJanuary,1967,At 
that time President Johnson had just learned that the 
Russians were building a ring of antiballistic mis¬ 
siles (ABMs) around Moscow and warned Soviet 
Premier Alexei Kosygin that the action would cause 
a major new escalation in the arms race. It was a pros¬ 
pect that neither country relished, and Kosygin ex¬ 
pressed interest in negotiating a treaty to control the 
seemingly endless spiral. For a time, however, noth¬ 
ing came of the idea. The Soviets had already begun 
a massive buildup of offensive weaponry to match the 
American force of intercontinental ballistic mis¬ 
siles (ICBMs) and decided to wait until this gap was 
narrowed before proceeding with the discussions. 

By mid-1968 the Russians appeared ready jo nego- 
date, and in July of that year the two nations an¬ 
nounced that talks on both offensive and defensive 
weapons would begin in the near future. An October 
date was tentatively agreed on; then in August, 1968, 
Soviet troops invaded Czechoslovakia and the U.S. 
canceled the meeting in protest. Near the end of the 
year President Johnson tried to revive the talks, but 
Russian leaders chose to wait for President-elect 
to Nixon to take dice. 


Once in office, Nixon postponed the talks for a re- 
evaluation and the first session at Helsinki, Finland, 
did not convene until Nov. 17,1969, The preliminary 
discussions centered on technical matters, working 
out precise definitions of offensive and defensive 
weapons, for instance, and deciding which ones were 
to be covered in the talks. A more difficult question 
was whether to concentrate on a defensive accord first, 
or wait until agreements were reached on both offen¬ 
sive and defensive systems. The Russians sought to 
pursue a defensive treaty, chiefly because the U.S. was 
then planning to deploy its “Safeguard” ABM system. 
As the talks progressed over the next two and a half 
years, alternating between Helsinki and Vienna, a 
compromise was reached and finally embodied in the 
two-part accords signed in May, 1972, The first part 
was a treaty, ratified by the U.S. Senate in August, lim¬ 
iting each country to two ABM installations totaling 
200 missile launchers~one deployed around the na¬ 
tional capital and the other protecting one offensive 
missile site (in the U.S., at Grand Forks, N.D,), The 
second part,approved by Congress a month latei; was 
an interim agreement to freeze the number of offen¬ 
sive missiles at their 1972 levels for five years. The 
freeze gave the U.S.S.R, a numerical superiority in 
land- and sea-based missiles (2358 to 1710), but the 
U.S. retained a slight practical advantage because 
many of its missiles were already equipped with mul¬ 
tiple warheads (MIRVs) capable of striking several 
targets. ■ 

It was also agreed to hold a second stage of talks to 
deal with the important questions left unresolved by 
the 1972 accords. The five-year freeze limited only the 
quantity of missiles, not their quality—for example, 
the size, accuracy and evasive capabilities of the war¬ 
heads—and both sides remained free to replace old 
weapons with an equal number of newer, more so¬ 
phisticated ones. Ironically, therefore, the arms race 
continued, each side accelerating its research and de¬ 
velopment programs in the desire for more persuasive 
"bargaining chips” to use at the negotiating table. 

The second stage of the talks—popularly known as 
SALT 11- were begun in Geneva on Nov, 21,1972, 
with the hope of reaching a permanent treaty before 
the end ofthe five-year freeze. , 

smonmiu Richard (1586-1658) 

Colonizer/ Member of Massachusetts Bay Co,/'.' 

Opposed persecution of Quakers 

Though he spent less than a year of his life in the New 
World, Sir Richard Saltonstall played a formative role 
in the settlement of Colonial New England. Borarin 
Yorkshire, England, in 1586, Saltonstall enjoyed the 
many advantages of a well-plaeed family—among 
‘them a knighthood from King James I in 1618, In 
1629, having prospered as a London merchant, he be¬ 
came a charter member and assistant of the .MASSA- 
CHU.SEns DAY COMPANY. In April, 1630, he and his five 
children sailed with John Winthrop (see winthrop 


family) aboard’the Arabella, hading al Salem in 
June, Saltonstall returned to England in March, 1631, 
and did not visit America again, but he remained in¬ 
volved in Colonial affairs for the rest of his life. Later 
in 1631 he obtained a land grant in Connecticut for 
a military enclave at Saybrook—the first British out¬ 
post in the region. He also maintained a steady corre¬ 
spondence with the Colonies’ leaders, and in 1651 
wrote to JOHN cotton and John Wilson ofthe Mas¬ 
sachusetts Bay Colony to denounce their persecution 
of the QUAKERS. Saltonstall’s oldest son, Richard (c. 
1610-1694), settled in Ipswich, Mass., and became a 
prominent figure in the Colony and the founding fa¬ 
ther of one of New England’s foremost families, in¬ 
fluential to the present day, 

SALVATION ARMY 

International evangelical and charitable organi¬ 
zation, founded ISh/ First U.S. mission opened 
in Philadelphia, 1879/ Known for Us work with 
homelesspoor, its services to American soldiers in 
W.W. land W. W/II, its reiief to disaster victims 

Founded in England in 1865 by William Booth (1829- 
1912), the Salvation Army first appeared in America 
in 1879, when 16-year-old Eliza Shirley and her par¬ 
ents opened a mission in Philadelphia. Booth sent 
them reinforcements in 1880, and within two months 
additional missions had been started in New York 
City and Newark, and 468 men and women were ac¬ 
tive in army work in the U.S, Organized on a ,serai- 
military plan, the army undertook to bring people to 
God by doing battle for their souls against the various 
social evils of poverty. In 1883 the well-publicized 
conversion of “Ashbarrel Jimmy,” a famous Bowery 
drunk, gave impetus to the army’s work, and by 1886, 
when GeneralBooth visited the U.S. for the first time, 
there were already 238 corps and 569 officers active. 

General Booth’s daughter, evangeline cory 
BOOTH (1865-1950), led the army in the U.S. from 
1904 to 1934, receiving, in 1919, the Distinguished 
Service Medal from President woodrow wilson for 
her contribution to the American armed forces during 
WORLD WAR i. The army was also active in world 
WAR II, when its Red Shield wing operated 219 service 
units. ; . 

Over the years the army, with its U.S. headquarters 
in New York City, has become a familiar and beloved 
part of the American scene. The young poet carl 
SANDBURG played his guitar at meetings, and vachel 
Lindsay’s famous poem, “General William Booth 
Enters Into Heaven,” written upon Booth’s death, has 
been memorized by generations of schoolchildren. 
The Salvation Army heroine of the musical comedy 
Guys and Dolls was drawn from a Damon Runyon 
story about Captain Rheba Crawford, whom colum¬ 
nist WALTER wiNCHELL Called the “Angel of Broad¬ 
way,” The army’s famous Christmas kettle was first 
setup by Maj. Joseph McFee in San Francisco in 1896 
to collect funds for a sailors’ home. The next year in 
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New York City, 15,000 Christmas dinners were sup¬ 
plied by contributions to “Keep the Pot Boiling,” and 
the kettle still appears each December, although such 
sophisticated money-raising devices as earnings on 
endowments, a gift annuity plan and special appeals 
have supplanted it as the army’s main source of in¬ 
come in the modern era. 

The War Cry> the army’s weekly magazine since 
1879, now has a circulation in the U.S, of over 20 mil¬ 
lion copies yearly, The organization has long been in 
the forefront of women’s rights (General Booth often 
said that “some of my best men are women”) and po¬ 
sitions of responsibility are open to both sexes. Minis¬ 
ters are known as “officers” and other members as 
“soldiers.” The Salvation Army had 335,000 members 
in the U.S. in 1973. It is particularly involved in chil¬ 
dren’s aid, vocational training, hospital and rehabili¬ 
tation services and prison work, and its members still 
appear in times of disaster with the traditional 
doughnuts and coffee. 

See Herbert A. Wisbey: Soldiers Without Swords: A 
History of the Salvation Array in the United States. 

SAMOA, AMERICAN 

Seven eastern islands of South Pacific Samoan 
chain/ Area, 16 sq. mi./ Pop,, 27,159 (1970)/ 
Capital, Pago Pago/ Acquired by U.S. after dis¬ 
pute with Germany, 1899/ Leading products: 
fish, copra, handicrafts . 

A lush paradise of volcanic mountains and tropical 
greenery, and the idyllic home of some 27,159 Poly¬ 
nesians (1970), the seven islands of American Samoa 
(area 76 sq, mi.) are situated in the South Pacific about 
2300 miles southwest of Hawaii, They seem an un¬ 
likely arena for international conflict, yet during the 
1880s and 1890s iitiperial rivalry for their control 
threatened to bring about war between the U.S. and 
Germany. 

. The islands were visited in 1838 as a likely whaling 
station by the wilkes expedition and gained stra¬ 
tegic importance as a coaling station during the post- 
Civil War age of steam navigation. The first U.S, 
attempt to secure a naval station was made in 1872 
but was never approved by the Senate. Six years later, 
however, the U.S. pledged the islanders protection 
against foreign seizure in exchange for naval rights. 
Similar treaties were signed in 1878 by Germany and 
Britain, and for the following two decades the peace¬ 
ful islands witnessed the crudest kind of diplomatic 
plotting andigtmboat diplomacy aimed at winning full 
control. At one point in 1889 only the sudden onset of 
a hurricane kept big-power naval ships from opening 
fire on one another in Apia harbor. A tripartite pro¬ 
tectorate, masterminded by Secretary of State james g. 
BLAINE in 1889, temporarily eased tensions; however, 
thequestionofbig-powerdominanceoftheislandswas 
not finally resolved until 1899, Then the U.S . and Ger¬ 
many agreed to divide Samoa betweenthem: Germany 
got the two largest islands (which later went to New 


Zealand and in 1962 gained independence as Western 
Samoa),whiletheU.S.obtainedsevenislandsandPago 
Pago, the best harbor and present-day capital, 
American Samoa remains an unincorporated terri¬ 
tory administered by a governor appointed by the 
U.S. department OF THE INTERIOR, aided by a bi¬ 
cameral legislature. Leading products are fish, copra, 
breadfruit, yams, bananas and handicrafts. 

See Richard P. Gilson: Samoa 1830-1900: The Politics 
of a Multicultural Community, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

Mission and pre.sidio established by Spanish, 

1718/ Site of the Battle of the Alamo, 1856/ Ter¬ 
minus of Chisholm Trail, 1870s/ Notedfor beau¬ 
tiful riverfront, Latin culture/'Nearby military 
installations, tourism and agricultural shipping 
sustain economy/ Pop., 654,153 {1970) 

San Antonio has been an important Southwestern city 
under four flags—those of Spain, Mexico, the texas 
Republic and the U.S. Before the coming of the white 
man, the site of San Antonio was home to the Coa- 
huiltecan Indians who prized its bubbling springs, the 
source of the San Antonio River that meanders 
through the city. The river was given its Spanish name 
by a priest passing by in 1691, But no permanent set¬ 
tlement was attempted until 1718, when Spanish 
troops built a presidio, or fort, on the river’s west bank 
and Franciscans built a mission, San Antonio de Va¬ 
lera (later called the Alamo), which was moved across 
the river in 1724, The first Spanish settlers arrived 
from Mexico in 1731 and laid out the tiny town of San 
Fernando. By 1821, when the Mexican Revolution 
ended Spanish rule, San Fernando, the presidio and 
the mission had grown into the city of San Antonio. 

That same year, Moses Austin persuaded the local 
authorities to allow 300 American familie,s to settle 
near the town, and they did so under his son, Stephen 
AUSTIN, in 1822. By the time of the War for 'lexas In¬ 
dependence (1836), most of the settlers in Texas were 
Americans, and almost 200of them lost theirlives de¬ 
fending the thick-walled Alamo against the over¬ 
whelming forces of Mexican Gen. antonio i.6pI'2 de 

SANTA ANNA, (See ALAMO, BATTLE OF THE.) 

After nine years as the leading metropolitan center 
of the Texas Republic, San Antonio became an 
American city of 2500 pensons when Texas entered the 
Union in 1845. In. the ensuing decades the city was 
outstripped in economic importance by the bustling 
new towns of Galveston and Houston, During the era 
of the great cattle drives in the 1870s, sleepy San 
Antonio was transformed into a wide-open cow town 
as the gathering point for the great Longhorn herds 
that were driven to Kansas along the chisholm trail 
Modem San Antonio (with a 1970 population of 
654,153) depends largely for its livelihood on live sur¬ 
rounding militaiy installations, and on its position as 
the trading center for 50 farming counties. Ton rists are 
attracted to San Antonio to see the Alamo, the beauty 
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of the city’s rebuilt riverfront and to experience the 
city’s old Spanish flavor. 

SANDBURG, Car/(7^75-7967) 

Poet, historian, folksinger/ Called 'foet of the 
people’’/ Best rememberedfor poem, "Chicago ’’ 
{1914) and six-volume biography of Abraham 
Lincoln {1926-39) 

One of the most diverse and widely read authors of 
20lh-century' America, Carl Sandburg established 
himself over six decades as an accomplished historian, 
social commentator, folklorist and, above all, as a 
unique and affirmative “poet of the people." Born in 
1878 in Galesburg, 111, Sandburg began earning his 
own money at age 11 and left school after the eighth 
grade for a succession of odd jobs that took him 
through much of the Midwest. After serving as an in¬ 
fantryman in the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR he enrolled 
at Lombard College in Galesburg, but left without 
graduatingin 1902 to take a job in a department store, 
He had begun writing poetry in college and by 1905 
had published two volumes of his poems and a collec¬ 
tion of essays. From 1907 to 1912 Sandburg lived in 
Milwaukee, Wis., working first as an organizer for the 
Social Democratic Party and then as secretary to the 
city’s mayor, In 1912 he moved to Chicago where he 
contributed to several newspapers, and in 1914 he 
made a well-received debut in the influential maga¬ 
zine Poetry with “Chicago,” which has remained one 
of his best-known poems. Sandburg’s reputation as a 
"grass roots” poet continued to grow with the publi¬ 
cation o9 Chicago Poems (1916), Cornhuskers (1918), 
Smoke and Steel (1920) md Slabs of the Sunburnt 
West {1922). 

In the early 1920s he began work on a project he 
had been contemplating since his boyhood—the 
monumental six-volume biography of abraham 
LINCOLN, published between 1926 and 1939, and 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize for history in 1940. Sand¬ 
burg was a devoted student of American lore and 
music, compiling two volumes of folksongs and be¬ 
coming known as a folksinger, In the midst of the 
Great Depression he published a long verse testimo¬ 
nial to the strength of the national character, The 
People, Yes (1936), Sandburg’s later work included 
Remembrance Rock (1948), a novel spanning Ameri¬ 
can history from Plymouth Rock to World War II. In 
1951 he was awarded a second Pulizer Prize for his 
Complete Poems. He died in 1967 at the age of 89. 

SAND CREEK MASSACRE 

Colorado troops under Col. John Chivington at¬ 
tacked unsuspecting Cheyenne encampment at 
Sand Creek, Colo.,, Nov. 29, 1864/ Massacre 
helped solidify Indian resistance 

When a band of Cheyennes under Chief Black Kettle 
and White Antelope came into Fort Lyon, near 
Denver, in the autumn of 1864; three years of sporadic 


fighting between the Plains tribes and Colorado set¬ 
tlers seemed to have come to an end, Agreeing to an 
armistice, the Indians encamped at Sand Creek, some 
30 miles from the fort, under assurances of U.S. Army 
protection. As a symbol of their peaceful intentions, 
the Indians flew the American flag above their tepees, 
But at dawn on Nov. 29,1864, more than 600 Colo¬ 
rado militiamen struck the sleeping Indians without 
any warning, Commanded by Col. John M, Chiv¬ 
ington, a fanatical former Methodist minister who 
urged his men to “kill and scalp all, big and little” be¬ 
cause “nits make lice,” the militiamen killed some 70 
Cheyenne warriors and more than 200 women and 
children. Although such seasoned Indian fighters as 
KIT CARSON considered Chivington and his men “cow¬ 
ards and dogs," many Westerners applauded— 
believing with Chivington that “to kill the red rebels 
is the only way to have peace and quiet,” 

The Sand Creek Massacre produced precious little 
peace. Word of it inflamed the Plains tribes, signaling 
a new war that took the lives of 117 Colorado settlers 
the following summer. The massacre served to make 
the tribes understandably wary of U.S, peace pledges. 
See Dee Brown: Bmy My Heart at Wounded Knee, 

SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 

Founded as mission, 1769/ Pori of en try, naval 

base/Pop., 697,000 {1970) 

In 1542 Spanish explorer juan rodrIguez cabrillo 
sailed into San Diego Bay on an expedition that con¬ 
ducted the first European exploration of Upper Cali¬ 
fornia. The next recorded visit to the bay area was .by 
Sebastik Vizcaino who, on his expedition of 1602, 
gave the bay its name. It was not until July 15,1769, 
however, that the Spanish Franciscan missionary 
junIpero serra founded the Mission of San Diego de 
Alcald, the first permanent white settlement in Upper 
California. ■ 

Two years after California was formally ceded by 
Spain to the U.S. in 1848, San Diego was incorporated 
as a city. Its population has since grown rapidly, from 
17,700 in 1900 to 697,000 in 1970, Thanks to its deep 
natural harbor, San Diego has become an important 
port of entry as well as the center of an extensive com¬ 
plex of naval installations, shipyards, and the U.S, 
Navy Electronics Laboratory. Fruits, vegetables and 
dairy products from the surrounding farm country are 
processed here, and the city’s thriving manufacturing 
complex includes'„aircraft and missile plants, San 
Diego has also .become a niecca for retired people 
who are attracted by the beauty of its site, equable cli¬ 
mate and varied cultural life. The area boasts four 
major colleges, the Hopkins Laboratory for Pure and 
Applied Science and Balboa Park, whose 1400 acres 
encompass not only one of the world’s foremost zoos 
but museums, an,art gallery and buildings, from two 
great expositions (the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, 1915-16, and the California Pacific Inter¬ 
national Exposition, 1935-36), Striking evidence of 
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San Diego’s rapid growth is the presence of an airport 
within its limits; many travelers on a highway running 
downtown have been’ startled to see a. sign that reads, 
“Caution-Planes Crossing.” However, ,San Diego’s 
more leisurely Spanish heritage is still evident in the 
many Spanish street and place names and in the 
adobe architecture of its “Old Town.” 

SmmS,Edwin{1561-1629) 

Officer of Virginia Company of London, 1607- 
24! Treasurer, 1619-20/ Introduced Colonies’ 
first legislative assembly, 1619, and placed Vir¬ 
ginia under common law of England 

As an Oxford graduate, the son of an archbishop and 
a leading liberal in the House of Commons during the 
reign of King James I, Sir Edwin Sandys was in a po¬ 
sition to wield great influence on the council of the 
VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON, to which hc was ap¬ 
pointed in 1607. Sir Edwin, who was born in Worces¬ 
tershire, England, in 1561, had high ambitions for the 
troubled Colony at jamestown, hoping there to 
“plant a nation, where none before hath stood.” To 
this end, after his election as treasurer of the Virginia 
Company in 1619, he inaugurated several important 
reforms, ordering the Colonial governor to introduce 
English COMMON law and due process, and call a 
representative assembly-the first in the Colonies. Sir 
Edwin encouraged the Colony to abandon its one- 
crop (tobacco) economy and to become self- 
sufficient in food. He also conceived the notion of 
recruiting “young and uncorrupt maids”'to serve as 
wives for the Colony’s planters—for a bride-price of 
150 pounds of the best leaf tobacco, He further en¬ 
couraged settlement by offering large tracts of 1250 
acres, known as “Hundreds,’’ to Englishmen who 
brought over 250 prospective Colonists at their own 
expense. By 1620 Sir Edwin was out of favor with the 
king, who prevented his reelection as treasurer,!but 
Sandys remained interested in the Colony’s affairs 
until his death in 1629, five years after the Virginia 
Company disbanded. 

■ ' . ■ ■ .. : :' ‘V :. ' 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

Chief port andfinanciaUenter of Pacific Coast/ 
Presidio and Mission^ Dolores established by 
Spanish, 1776/ Yerba Buena founded on site of 
\rhodern city,'1835/ Seizedby U.S,, 1846 and re¬ 
named San Francisco, 1847/ California Gold' 
Rush precipitated rapid' growth, 1849/ City 
suffered great earthquake and fire, 1906/Rebuilt 
and thriving by 1915/ Site of drafting of UM 
charter, 1945/ Tourist and youth mecca, 1960s/ 
Pop., 715,674 {1970.) _ 

Perched atop the San Andreas Fault, San Francisco 
serenely ignores :the catastrophic earthquake that 
most seismologists see in its future. The city’s spectac¬ 
ular location is as dramatic as it is precarious: tall, 
glass-walled buildings cling to the steep hillsides; 


traffic moves at death-defying angles; breathtaking 
vistas encompass San Francisco Bay spanned by soar¬ 
ing bridges. The fog-enshrouded bay itself, one of the 
world’s finest natural harbors, links San Francisco 
with the Pacific, making it a great commercial and 
fishing port. It also acts as a natural thermostat, keep¬ 
ing the city warm in winter, cool in summer. 

SIR FRANCIS DRAKE dropped aiicfior iu the San 
Francisco area in 1579, and the bay was glimpsed 
from afar by gaspar de portolA in 1769. But the bay 
was not charted until Spanish explorer Juan Manuel 
de Ayala sailed through the “Golden Gate” in 1775. 
The following year Juan Bautista de Anza (see akza 
expedition) led a group of Spanish settlers overland 
from Mexico and established a presidio, or fort, and 
the Mission of San Francisco de Asis (Mission Do¬ 
lores) on the site of the present city, Yerba Buena grew 
up nearby as a settlement of trading posts, The Span¬ 
ish were slow to colonize, however, The settlement 
remained a, tiny, isolated outpost and, though under 
nominal Mexican control, was a Russian fur-trading 
station from 1806 to 1841. 

During the MEXICAN war, john Charles FR^MONT 
claimed California for the U.S, and the Stars and 
Stripes were hauled aloft above the plaza at Yerba 
Buena by Capt. John Montgomery in 1846, The fol¬ 
lowing year the city’s name was changed to San Fran¬ 
cisco, and in 1850 it became an incorporated city. 
With the discovery of gold at Sutter’s Mill in the 
nearby Sierra foothills in 1848, San Francisco 
mushroomed from a sleepy settlement of about 800 to 
a roaring, wide-open boomtown of more than 30,000 
inhabitants in just two years. The great bay became 
choked with tall-masted ships abandoned by gold¬ 
seeking passengers and crews; stores, rooming houses, 
saloons, gambling halls and bordellos sprang up al¬ 
most overnight along the Barbary Coast—and at the 
gaudy Opera House enthusiastic miners showered 
such stars as Swedish songstress jenny lind with 
coins, watches and gold nuggets. In its early days the 
city also managed to support some 22 newspapers, 
and journals which published the early works of such 

writers as SAMUEL, CLEMENS and BRET HARTL 

Commerce also, grew apace. From its earliest days 
San Francisco was the financial center of the West, 
Vast fortunes were won and lost by San Franciscans 
speculating in gold, silver and railroad building, and 
those who prospered tried to outdo one another in 
building opulent homes ,atop fashionable Nob Hilt. 
The city was linked to the East by rail in 1869 and 
served as the major port for trade with the Orient, de¬ 
veloping extensive banking interests, factories, ship¬ 
yards and canneries. 

Developraehtpf stable city government lagged be¬ 
hind the city’s economic and cultural growth. The 
185()s witnessed violent , clashes between vigilante 
groups and outlaw bands; the 1860s and 1870s .saw 
bloody strife between white workingmen and the in¬ 
habitants of the city’s fast-growing Chinatown; and 
by the early 20th century a succession of corrupt city 


administrations had allowed abuses of building codes 
and safety measures that made the city a giant tinder 
box. The match that set it off was the awesome earth¬ 
quake that devastated the city on April 18,1906. (See 
earthquakes.) It leveled great sections of San Fran¬ 
cisco and ruptured critical water mains, leaving the 
ravaged city prey to the great fire that broke out nine 
hours later. The fire lasted three days, and to stop it, 
rows of buildings had to be dynamited. The disaster’s 
toll was appalling: some 500 dead, 300,000 homeless, 
500 city blocks destroyed and property damage esti¬ 
mated from $350 million to $500 million. - ' 
Through dogged perseverance, fierce civic pride 
and the generosity of individuals and governments 
both in America and Europe, the city was rebuilt in 
time to host the 1915 Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
The city witnessed the signing of the. drafting of the 
united NATIONS charter (1945) and the signing of the 
finaUapanese peace treaty (1951),' ,: 

Linked to uts suburbs by two great bridges (the 
Golden Gate, completed in 1937, and the San Fran- 
cisco-Gakland Bay Bridge, 1936), San Francisco has 
a 1970 population of 715,674 (metropolitan pop., 
3;109,519). The great mining, banking, mercantile 
and railroad fortunes that molded the city haVe also 
molded and supported its fine libraries, museums, 
symphony orchestra arid opera. During the period of 
STUDENT ACTIVISM and anti-viETNAM WAR protest in 
the 1960s, the city became: a mecca for migrating 
groups of the natioh’s youth who congregated in its 
Haight-Ashbury district and other former haunts of 
the 1950s BEAT GENERATION, many calling themselves 
"flower children” and leading the lives of self-styled 
"dropouts” from society. The city continues to exert 
an attraction for tourists, who come to ride the; cable 
carsandferries (andperhaps the newsuBWAYS, inaug¬ 
urated in the early 197()s), dine, at Fisherraan’s Wharf 
and visit such attractions as Chinatown, the Presidio 
and Golden Gate Park. ' . : ) 

See Meliero G. Scott: The San Francisco Bay Area: A 
Metropolis in Perspective and Oscar Lewis: San 
Francisco: Mission to Metropolis, ' ■ - ' 

SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE (see 
Earthquakes; San Francisco, California) 

SANGER, Mmgm'm(;S5i-iPdd) ' 

Social reformer/ Pioneered birth cbnirpl movef.^ 

. meniin U.S. ' i . " i* 

As a hospital nurse in New York City during the first 
decade of the 20th century, Margaret Sanger minisr 
tered to maternity cases from the poverty-stricken 
Lower East Side-women who frequently bore chil¬ 
dren they could not afford to care for, or who were 
injured as the result of self-induced abortions. Out¬ 
raged by the plight of her patients, Mrs. Sanger gave 
up nursing in 1912 to devote herself fully to the cause 
of birth control-a cause that brought her into, fre¬ 
quent conflict with the law, which then classified in.- 


formation about contraceptives as obscene under the 
Comstock Act of 1873, : 

Bom Margaret Higgins in Corning, N.Y. (1883), she 
married architect William Sanger in 1900 and com-, 
pletedber nurse’s training in New York City. In 1914 
she began publishing Woman Rebel, a magazine ad¬ 
vocating “birth control” (she herself coined the term) 
and was indicted, though never tried, for sending an 
obscene publication through the mails. In 1916 she 
opened the nation’s first birth control clinic in 
Brooklyn and the next year was sentenced to 30 days 
in the workhouse on a charge of creating a public ,nui¬ 
sance. But sympathy for, her cause was growing, and 
the U.S. Court of Appeals shortly granted doctors the 
right to advise their , patients on contraception. In 
1921 Mrs. Sanger organized ,the American Birth 
Control League, which became the Planned Par¬ 
enthood Federation of America in 1942, and in 1923 
she opened a permanent clinic in New York City, By 
1953, when she became first president of the Interna¬ 
tional Planned Parenthood Federation, birth control 
was widely accepted in the U.S, Among Mrs, Sanger’s 
books are Women, Morality,, and Birth Control (1922) 
and Motherhood in Bondage (1928), She died in 1966. 

SANITARY COMMISSION, U.S. 

Volunteer auxiliary of Army Medical Corps in 
Civil War, est., 1861/Raised money and supplies; 
for care of Union casualties and families 

For, every Union or,Confederate soldier who was 
killed at the front during the civil, war almost an¬ 
other three died of disease. To help mitigate the suffer¬ 
ings of sick and wounded Union soldiers, the U.S, 
Sanitary Commission was created by the Government 
in 1861 as a privately supported auxiliary of the Army 
Medical Corps. Its first general secretary was the dis¬ 
tinguished landscape architect Frederick law olm- 
STED, The commission’s object was to outfit and sup¬ 
ply hospital units to care for casualties and to assist 
the families of soldiers. The commission’s appeal for 
funds, especially through Sanitary Fairs held allover 
the North, was so successful that by the end of the 
war a tolal.of $ 15 millioh ih supplies and $5 million 
in money had been collected: Despite these efforts 
conditions in many hospitals remained so fearful that 
one soldief Alowed he would rather “die by rebel bul¬ 
lets than by Union quackery.” The commission was 
a forerunner of the American national red cross, 
founded in 1881 by CLARA BARTON, 

SANITATION DEPARTMENTS 

Little attentionpaidto garbage disposal or street 
cleaninguntilmid-19thcentury/New York City 
established nation’s first sanitation department, 

., dpi, byiltfirst municipal incinerator, 1885/ All 
majof cities had similar faeditiesby 1915 
It would be hard to exaggerate the stench of the early 
American city. Night soil and slops from thousands of 
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households were hurled into the clogged gutters, 
“spoiling people’s apparil should they happen to be 
neare when ye. filth comes out,” as noted by one 18th- 
centiiry visitor to Newport, R.1, Cans overflowing 
with rotting garbage lined the curb so that dwellers on 
upper floors were forced to keep their windows shut 
to bar the smell Hundreds of pigs roamed unmo¬ 
lested in search of choice morsels. Horse droppings 
littered the streets, turning them into reeking mires 
after a hard rain and producing in all weathers what 
one disgusted 1854 New Yorker called a continual 
odor “like a solution of bad eggs and ammonia,” : 

The PUBLIC HEALTH movement was slow to meet 
this challenge. Well-to-do neighborhoods hired pri¬ 
vate collectors to carry off their refuse, but poorer 
neighborhoods received no outside aid until 1881, 
when New York City established the nation’s first 
sanitation department and took over responsibility 
for cleaning the streets. Garbage was initially dumped 
at sea, heaped in rat-infested suburban dumps or sold 
to local pig farmers. When it was demonstrated, that 
garbage-fed pigs developed deadly trichinae and 
passed them on to the city dwellers who later ate pork, 
the U.S, Army established the nation’s first in¬ 
cinerator on New York’s Governors Island in 1885, 
Other cities soon followed suit, spurred by Walter 
reed’s discovery that malarial mosquitoes bred in the 
stagnant water that often collected around dumps. By 
1915 every major U.S. city had similar facilities, as 
well as municipal sewers, flush toilets and pure water 
supplies. Such sanitation measures greatly curtailed 
epidemic diseases, (See epidemics, MAJOR,) 
Sanitation men have since sought to keep pace with 
the problems spawned by mushrooming urban and 
industrial pollution. By the early 1970s it was clear 
that traditional sanitation methods were inadequate 
arid experimenters were working to perfect a wide 
range df innovative disposal techniques, including 
compacting refuse, sanitary landfill and recycling 
wastes as a source of fuel, 

SAN JACINTO, BATTLE OF Texas, State of) 

SAN JUAN HILL, BATTLE OF (set Roosevelt, 
Theodore; Spanish-Ainerican War) 

SAN LORENZO, TREATY 0¥ {scq Pinckney’s 
Treaty) 

SANTA ANNA, Antonio L6pez de (1794-W6) ^ 

Four limes President of Mexico between iSSS . 
andl855/Lost Texasto V.S., 1886/ Led Mexico 
to defeat in Mexican War, 1846/ Negotiated 
Gadsden Purchase, 1853 

Like his idol, Napoleon Bonaparte, Mexico’s oppor¬ 
tunistic soldier-politician Antonio Ldpez de Santa 
Anna had a way of resurrecting his fallen fortunes and 
retaining a hold on power in the face , of defeat. He 
embodied in his charismatic personality the national 


strivings Of his oft-beleaguered people. Four times 
president of Mexico after 1833, he lost almost half his 
country’s territory to the United States-all or parts of 
the present states of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado and Wyoming, 

Santa Anna was born at Jalapa, Vera Cruz, in 1794, 
and began a lifelong military career at the age of 15. 
A hero of the 1829 war against Spain, he became 
Mexico’s president for the first time in 1833 and three 
years later led his army in a campaign to put down a 
revolt by American settlers in Texas. After an initial 
bloody triumph at the battle of the alamo, he was 
defeated by sam Houston and captured at San Jacinto 
in 1836. Disgraced, he fell from power. But he won 
new glory by losing a leg in battle against French in¬ 
vaders of Mexico in 1838 and returned to power 
(1841-44) as a hero, 

As leader of his nation’s armies during the Mexican 
WAR (1846-48), Santa Anna was outnumbered and 
outclassed—after Gen, winfield scott seized Mex¬ 
ico City, Santa Anna was forced to flee the country. In 
the treaty of guadalupe hidalgo, ending the war, 
Mexico ceded California, Nevada and Utah and parts 
of Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico and Wyoming to 
the U.S. Elected president again in 1853, he tried to 
shore up his sagging regime with $ 10 million obtained 
from the U.S, for the sale of the entire Mesilla Valley 
in the south of New Mexico and Arizona, (See gad.s- 
DEN PURCHASE,) Exiled again in 1855, he spent the rest 
of his life .futilely plotting still another return, to 
power. In 1874, old and blind, he was permitted to 
return to Mexico City, where he died in obscurity two 
years later. , , 

SANTA FE TRAIL 

Overland trade route between Missouri and 

Santa Fe, NM./ Opened up by trader Witliain 

Becknell, 1821/Superseded by Atchison, Topeka 

and Santa Fe Railroad, 1880/Traversed by more 

than 5000 wagons dnnually, 1860s 

Until Mexico declared its independence in 1821, 
Spanish patrols discouraged Americans from trading 
with the fur and silver-rich Santa Fe region. But as 
word of Mexico’s revolution filtered ,eastward, Mis¬ 
souri trader William Becknell (see becknell’s 
EXPEDITIONS) saw u goldeu opportunity, Huriying 
southwest from Franklin, Mo., with a goods-laden 
mule train, he passed through the divide between the 
tributaries of the Kansas and Arkansas rivers and then 
followed the Arkansas to the point where Raton Pass 
offered a way through the rocky mountains,^ In No¬ 
vember, 1821, he rode into Santa Fe—after a journey 
of almost 900 miles—and reaped a handsome profit 
on his merchandise, 

A few months later Becknell repeated his journey, 
starting, from Independence, Mo., with 21 men and 
three wagons filled with such precious trade goods as 
mirrors, cutlery; silk shawls and gaudy coltons. Be¬ 
cause the mountain trail was too narrow for wheeled 
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vehicles, he turned south near Dodge City and crossed, 
through the searing Cimarron Desert to Santa Fe, 
cutting some 100 miles from his journey. The profits 
Becknell realized inspired a host of ambitious fol¬ 
lowers to risk the rigorous trip and constant danger 
of Comanche attack along the Santa Fe Trail. The 
wheels of long wagon caravans were soon leaving 
their mark deep in the prairie’s sod and the desert’s 
sand. Traffic on the trail increased with the years. In 
1843, for example, some 350 men carried $450,000 
worth of goods to New Mexico; in 1848-49 about 
3000 wagons carrying 12,000 persons (many bound 
for California) made the journey; and by the late 
1860s over 5000 wagons, carrying millions of dollars 
in goods, covered the trail each year. The trail became 
obsolete in 1880 when the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad reached Santa Fe. 

See Glenn DanfordBradley; The Story of the Santa Fe 
Trail. 

Smmm, George {1863-1952) 

Philosopher, poet and critic/ Best known for 
philosophical works The Life of Reason (1905- 
dd) mid The Realms of Being (7927-4(9) 

Few writers of any era have been as eloquent or as 
prolific in so many literary genres as critic-poet- 
philosopher George Santayana. Born in Madrid 
in 1863, he was brought to Boston by his mother at the 
age of eight and educated at the Boston Latin School, 
the University of Berlin, and harvard university, 
where he received his Ph.D. in 1889. From that year 
until 1912, when an inheritance freed him to travel in 
Europe, he taught philosophy at Harvard alongside 
WILLIAM JAMES, JOSiAH ROYCE and George H. Palmer, 
Among his Students were poet t. s. eliot, novelist 
CONRAD AIKEN and jurist FELIX FRANKFURTER, San¬ 
tayana first won fame for The Sense of Beauty (1896), 
an elegantly propounded aesthetic theory. He is best 
remembered, however, for two monumental philo¬ 
sophical works: The Life of Reason (5vols,, 1905-06), 
which argued that reason in all its aspects is a natural 
phenomenon; and The Realms of Being (4 vols„ 
1927-40), which propounded the existence of ideals of 
essence, matter, truth and spirit. His other works in¬ 
clude; Three Philosophical Poets (1910), Character 
and Opinion in the United States (1920), Poems (1923) 
and Winds of Doctrine (1926)—all important collec¬ 
tions of criticism. The Last Puritan, an elegant, best¬ 
selling “memoir in the form of a novel,” appeared in 
1936, and his three-volume autobiography, Persons 
and Places, was published during the period 1944-53, 
After 1912 Santayana lived in France, England, Spain 
and Italy, Although he was a lifelong skeptic, his Idea 
of Christ in the Gospels (1946) has been called “the 
most devout book ever written by a non-believer.” He 
died in 1952 in, the convent of the Blue Nuns at Rome, 
where he had found sanctuary during World War II. 
See P A, Schlipp: The Philosophy of George Santa¬ 
yana. ‘ 


SANTIAGO, BATTLE OF (see Spanish-American 
War) 

Edward (1884-1939) 

Anthropologist, linguist/Authority on American 

Indian languages/ Author of influential books on 

anthropology and linguistics 

A German-born immigrant, Edward Sapir became an 
eminent authority on the languages of the native 
American Indians of his adoptive land. Born at 
Lauenburg, Pomerania, in 1884, the son of a Jewish 
cantor, he came to the U.S. at the age of five and, 
in 1906, received a Ph, D. in anthropology from Colum¬ 
bia university, where he studied under the father of 
American anthropology, franz boas. He then began, 
among the Wishram tribe in Washington State, his 
lifelong study of American Indian tongues, Sapir 
taught at the University of Pennsylvania (1908-10), 
then served as chief of the division of anthropology in 
the Geological Survey of the Canadian National Mu¬ 
seum at Ottawa (1910-25), He was professor of 
anthropology and linguistics first at the University of 
Chicago (1925-31) and then at yale (1931-39), In ad¬ 
dition to editing numerous Indian language texts, 
Sapir published some 200 poems and two influential 
books. Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Cul¬ 
ture (1916) and Language: An Introduction to the 
Study of Speech (imyEedidrnlW. 

SARATOGA CAMPAIGN (set Revolutionary War) 

SmmiJohn Singer (1856-1925) 

Artist/ Renownedfor elegant portraits/ Lived as 

expatriate in Paris and London 

Although he once denounced portrait painting as a 
“pimp’s profession,” John Singer Sargent was Amer¬ 
ica’s most sought-after portraitist at the end of the 
19th century. Born in Florence, Italy, of American 
parents in 1856, he studied art there and in Paris. He 
early displayed a precocity that led author henry 
JAMES to wonder at “the slightly uncanny spectacle of 
a talent which on the very tlireshold of its career has 
nothing more to learn.” Sargent won international 
fame for his “El Jaleo” (1879), a Spanish-style study 
of a flamenco dancer, and then earned notoriety for 
his bold “Portrait of Madame X” (1885), which de¬ 
picted a celebrated beauty in a low-neckline dress. 
Leaving Paris the following year, Sargent settled in 
London, working there (with short sojourns in New 
York and-Boston) until his death in 1925. In addition 
to his many striking portraits, his best known works 
include allegorical murals for the Boston Public Li¬ 
brary and Museum of Fine Arts and a series of shim¬ 
mering watercolors of Venice and North Africa. An 
expatriate, Sargent was nonetheless fiercely proud of 
his nationality and once declined a knighthood rather 
than give up his U.S, citizenship. He is widely re¬ 
garded as one of the nation’s greatest artists. 
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SARNOFF,i)flwrf(i^9/-i97i) , 

Broadcasting pioneer/ Established first radio 
network, NBC, 1926/ As president of RCA, de¬ 
veloped compatible color television 

The career of broadcasting pioneer David Sarnoff 
epitomized the immigrant’s dream, Born near Minsk, 
Russia, in 1891, he came to the United States at the 
age of nine and, through diligence and imagination, 
became one of the leaders of modern industry. He first 
won fame in 1912 as the wireless operator for the 
MarconiWirelessTelegraphCompanywhopickedup 
distress signals from the Titanic. (See titanic, sink¬ 
ing OF THE.) For 72 harrowing hours—during which 
all other U.k broadcasting was silenced to keep the 
airwaves clear~he reported the names of survivors 
picked up at sea by a rescue vessel. 

In 1915 Sarnoff shrewdly proposed to company 
management that it market “a simple radio music 
box” for use in the home. This revolutionary sugges¬ 
tion developed into the U.S, radio industry and the 
Radio Corporation of America (RCA), of which Sar¬ 
noff became president i n 1930, Under his direction the 
first national radio network, the National Broad¬ 
casting Company (NBC), was formed in 1926. Largely 
because of his insistence, RCA also took the lead in 
developing compatible color television. He earned 
the rank of brigadier general during world war ii 
as special consultant on communications to Gen. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. Samoff became chairman of 
RCA in 1947 and retired in 1969, He died in 1971. 

SATELLITES (see National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; Telstar) 

SATURDAY EVENING POST, THE 

Established as Philadelphia weekly, 1821/ Pur¬ 
chased by Cyrus H K. Curtis, 1897/ Became 
major national magazine under editor George H. 
Lorimer, 1899-1936/ Discontinued, 1969/ Re¬ 
vived, 1971 

The Saturday Evening Post made its first appearance 
in 1821, one of more than 500 periodicals published 
inthe U.S. during the first quarter of the 19th century. 
Intended to provide genial, wholesome family fare for 
Philadelphians on Sundays, it published early works 
by JAMES FENIMORE COOPER, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 
and EDGAR ALLAN POE, CYRUS H. K, CURTIS purchased 
it in 1897 and turned it into a successful national 
MAGAZINE, It subsequently attained extraordinary 
popularity under the able editorship of George Hor¬ 
ace Lorimer from 1899 to 1936. Lorimer’s keen un¬ 
derstanding of popular tastes made the Post one of 
middle America’s best-loved periodicals. Under Lor¬ 
imer, the magazine brought to a vast readership short 
stories, novelettes, serials and articles by such writers 
as F, SCOTT FITZGERALD andllNG LARDNER, aS Well RS 
homespun cover art In a style typified by the work of 
Norman Rockwell, 


Like other general-interest magazines, the Post 
suffered after World War II from television’s com¬ 
petition for the advertiser’s dollar and from soaring 
production costs. It finally ceased publication in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1969, Two years later, the Post was revived as 
a nostalgia-oriented quarterly; itbecame a bimonthly 
in 1973. 

See Frank L. Mott: A Flistory of American Maga¬ 
zines, 

SAVANNAH, SIEGE OF (ssaevolutionary War) 
SAVANNAH, THE 

World's first nuclear-powered merchant ship/ 

Launched, 1961 

Named for the first ship to use steam in , an ocean 
crossing, the U.S.S. Savannah was the,world’s first 
merchant ship to be powered by nuclear fuel. The ship 
was christened by Mrs. Dwight D, Eisenhower in 1959 
and launched in 1961. The ship’s construction cost of 
$40 million was funded by the Federal Government 
as a direct result of an experimental program begun 
in 1954 by the Atomic Energy Commission. The 
22,000-horsepower Savannah, which cruised at a 
speed, of 20,5 knots, made her maiden voyage in 1962 
and then visited world ports as a demonstration ship, 
From 1964 until retirement in 1971 she carried gen¬ 
eral packaged freight from U.S, Atlantic ports to the 
Mediterranean. Her active duty came to an end when 
the trend toward larger ships, outfitted to handle con¬ 
tainerized cargo, made her obsolete. She had proven 
the feasibility of nuclear power for commercial ships, 
and other nations were planning similar , but larger 
vessels by the early 1970s. Docked at Savannah, Ga,, 
since her retirement, the Savannah will eventually 
serve as the Eisenhower Peace Memorial, 

SAVE AND SELE, William Fiennes, First Viscount 

(1582-1662). 

Puritan colonizer/ Cofounded Saybrook, Conn., 

and Dover, N.K, 1633-35 

A prominent, puritan nobleman, William Fiennes, 
First Viscount Saye and Sele, sought unsuccessfully to 
establish a hereditary aristocracy in New England, 
Born the eighth baron of Saye and Sele in England in 
15 82, Fiennes was made a viscount by James I in 1624, 
and six years later, with Lord Broo,ke (Robert Grev- 
ille), formed a colonization company that directed its 
first efforts toward the Caribbean. But the pair in 1635 
established Saybrook, Conn., and designated John 
Winthrop (see;wiNTHRGP family) the younger as its 
governor. They also purchased land at Dover, N.H„ 
envisioned as the site of their own manor houses and 
the seat of a New World nobility, However, when 
New England settlers expressed open hostility to the 
imposition of an old-style aristocracy, Saye lost inter¬ 
est in colonizing: Dover was sold to Massachusetts 
and Saybrook went to Connecticut. Viscount Saye 


i 


remained a strong Puritan voice in the House of Lords 
until his death at Broughton Castle in 1662. 

SCALPING AND SCALP BOUNTIES 

Scalping believed tradition of battle among some 

Indian tribes before coming of whiles/ Whites 

later paid bountiesfor enemy scalps, encouraging 

growth of scalping as a practice 

“With a knife they make a circular cut from the fore¬ 
head quite round, just above the ears; after taking 
hold of the skin with their teeth, they tear off the 
whole hairy scalp in an instant...Such was the In¬ 
dian’s method of scalping, according to the notes of a 
British physician around the time of the revolution¬ 
ary war, While some tribes are believed traditionally 
to have taken scalps as trophies of battle, in all proba¬ 
bility the practice of scalping was uncommon before 
the arrival of the white man, who encouraged the 
practice by paying money for scalps-Indian or white, 
depending on periodically shifting alliances and 
changing circumstances. 

Willem Kieft, a governor of new netherland 
(1635-48), is credited by some historians with having 
introduced the policy of paying bounties to whites for 
the scalps of Indians, and at one time or another the 
French, Spanish, Dutch, British, Americans and 
Mexicans all offered bounties for Indian scalps, Per¬ 
haps the most notorious bounty payer was the British 
Revolutionary War officer Lt, Col, Henry Hamilton, 
who as commander of Fort Detroit was known among 
the tribes as the “hair buyer,” Hamilton paid a price 
of ,$10 for each American scalp brought him, and he 
received 227 after the Wyoming Massacre (1778). 
During the plains wars (see Indian wars), scalps were 
taken as battle trophies by the Indians and as grisly 
souvenirs by U.S. soldiers. Following the sand creek 
MASSACRE (1864), scores of Indian scalps were placed 
on public exhibition in Denver. 

SCnm, Philip (1819-1893) 

Church historian/ Biblical scholar/ Cham¬ 
pioned Christian union 

Swiss-born (1819) church historian Philip Schaff im¬ 
migrated to the U.S, in 1844 and in the course of 
nearly 50 years as an American theologian he became 
the nation’s leading advocate, of church, union. 
Trained in Germany, he joined the faculty of the 
German Reformed Church Theological Seminary at 
Mercersburg, Pa. There,, in 1845, he published The 
Principle of Protestantism, which boldly prophesied 
that Protestants and Catholics would one day merge 
to form a new evangelical Catholic Church. He later 
joined with colleague John W. Nevin to promulgate 
the “Mercersburg Theology,” which rejected then- 
fashionable revivalism in favor of church doctrine. 
From 1864:to 1870 Schaff served as secretary of the 
New York Sabbath Committee and lectured at theo¬ 
logical schools. Thereafter (until his death in 1893) he 


was a professor at Union Theological Seminary in 
New York City. Among his works were America: A 
Sketch of the Political, Social, and Religious Character 
(1855), Creeds of Christendom (1877) and History of 
the Christian Church (1882-92), 

scmcmm,. Solomon (1850-1915) 

Jewish theologian, Talmudist/Founded Conser¬ 
vative United Synagogue of America, 1913 ' 

A Romanian-born (1850) Talmudic scholar, Solomon 
Schechter came to the U.S, in 1901 and became the 
best-known American spokesman for Conservative 
JUDAISM. Before his arrival in America he taught rab¬ 
binical literature at Britain’s Cambridge University 
(1890-1901) and earned international fame in 1896 
for discovering in Cairo the .so-called Genizah frag¬ 
ments—some 50,000 ancient manuscripts, including 
long-missing portions of the original Hebrew text of 
Eccksiasticus. In the U.S. he was named president of 
New York’s Jewish Theological Seminary (1901), and 
12 years later founded the Conservative United Syna¬ 
gogue of America. Before his death in New York in 
1915, he saw his organization grow from 23 to 650 
Conservative congregations. Schechter also wrote nu¬ 
merous historical works and edited the first edition of 
[he Jewish Encyclopedia. 

SCHENCK V, U.S. (1919) 

Supreme Court held that First Amendment 
guarantee offreedom of speech could be curtailed 
in cases of "clear and present danger" to the na¬ 
tion/ Upheld conviction of Socialists for urging 
draft resistance during W.W.I 

Congressional fear of domestic dissension, subversion 
and sabotage during world war i led to passage of 
the ESPIONAGE acts of 1917-18. Under the 1917 act, 
which made it a crime to obstruct the conscription or 
enlistment of men into the armed forces, some 2000 
Federal prosecutions were brought, These included 
the indictment of socialist party members Charles 
T. Schenck and Elizabeth Baer, who opposed the war 
as a “capitalist Conflict” and distributed Schenck’s 
leaflets urging draft resistance. Convicted in a lower 
court, they appealed to the U.S. Supreme Courtonthe 
grounds that the 1917 act was in violation of the First 
Amendment (see constitutional amendments), 
which guarantees freedom of speech to all Americans, 

, In a 1919 decision written by Justice Oliver wen- 
dell holmes, the court unanimously upheld the con¬ 
victions, declaring that absolute freedom of speech 
could be curtailed when it presented “a clear and pres¬ 
ent danger” to the nation. In this case, said Holmes, 
there was a “clear and present danger” that the leaflets 
might , cause men to resist induction into the armed 
forces. Critics of the decision replied that a govern¬ 
ment anxious to stifle dissent can always find a “clear 
and present danger” that requires tire silencing of 
people who hold unpopular views. 
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SCHLESINGER, Arthur Meier (1888-1965) 

Historian/ Pioneered social history at Harvard, 

1924-54/ Corecipient of Pulitzer Prize, 1941 

The potato bug and the proliferation of American eti¬ 
quette manuals in the 19th century were just two of 
the countless, apparently inconsequential phenomena 
that HARVARD UNIVERSITY professor Arthur Schle- 
singer considered grist for the historian’s mill. A pio¬ 
neer in examining the social and cultural aspects of 
American history, Schlesinger helped establish the 
principle that politics, battles, economic forces and 
the doings of great men were not all there was to un¬ 
derstanding the past, Born at Xenia, Ohio, in 1888, 
and educated at Ohio State and Columbia, he joined 
the Harvard faculty in 1924 and taught there until his 
retirement in 1954, Among his best-known works 
were New Viewpoints in American History (1922), A 
Political and Social History of the United States (1925), 
The Rise of the City (1933) and The American as Re¬ 
former (1950). He shared the 1941 Pulitzer Prize for 
history for editing Marcus L. Hansen’s The Atlantic 
Migration. Like his son and fellow-historian, Arthur 
SCHLESINGER, JR., lie was actlve in liberal Democratic 
politics, but he is best remembered as a shy, bespecta¬ 
cled pedagogue whose innovative scholarship and dry 
wit influenced two generations of students. He died at 
Boston in 1965. 

SCEimmm, Arthur Meier, Jr. (1917- ) 

Historian, political commentator/ Author of two 

Pulitzer Prize-winningvolumes, 1946 and 1966/ 

Aide to President John F. Kennedy, 1961-63 

A preoccupation with history came naturally to 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., the son and namesake of one 
of America’s most noted historial scholars. (See 
ARTHUR MEIER SCHLESINGER.) Bom at ColumbuS, 
Ohio, in 1917, Schlesinger graduated from harvard 
in 1938 and served on its faculty from 1946 to 1961. 
Among his best-known works are The Age of Jackson 
(which won a Pulitzer Prize in 1946), The Age of Roo¬ 
sevelt (3 vols., 1957-60) and The Imperial Presidency 
(1973). An active and elbquent liberal Democrat, 
Schlesinger wrote speeches during the 1952 and 1956 
presidential campaigns of adlai stevenson and 
served as a special assistant to President john f. Ken¬ 
nedy from 1961 to 1963, His reminiscences of the 
Kennedy years, A Thousand Days, won him a second 
Pulitzer Prize in 1966. Since then Schlesinger has been 
a professor at the City University of New York. 

SCEOmmM, Arnold (1874-1951) 

Austrian-born composer/ Developed 12-tone 

(serial) system of composition 

“A pupil of Mozart” is how Arnold Schoenberg saw 
himself, and it was the Mozart-like elegance and pre¬ 
cision of his music as much as its revolutionary com¬ 
positional elements that made him a giant among 


20th-century composers. Born in Vienna, Austria, in 
1874, Schoenberg started composing while a teen- 
aged bank clerk. He devoted his full time to music 
after 1895. During the next three and a half decades 
he developed the innovative 12-tone, or serial, tech¬ 
nique and his own compositional style, characterized 
by haunting dissonance, free rhythmns and the ab¬ 
sence of tonality. Because he was Jewish and his music 
was thought “decadent” by the Nazis, Schoenberg 
fled to the U.S, in 1933, settling in Southern California 
and becoming a U.S. citizen in 1940. His American 
music (such as X Survivorfrom Warsaw and Moses and 
Aaron) was less severe and more deeply religious than 
that composed earlier. He died at Brentwood, Cal, in 
1951, mourned by the music world. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, Henry Rowe (1793-1864) 

Explorer, ethnologist/ Discovered source of 
Mississippi River, 1832/ Ohtainedmuch of Mich, 
for U.S., 1836/ Compiled pioneer study of Indian 
culture, 1851-57 

Trained as a geologist and celebrated in his time as an 
explorer, Henry R, Schoolcraft is best remembered as 
America’s first great ethnologist. Born at Watervliet, 
N,Y„ in 1793, he was educated at Middlebury and 
Union colleges. He first grew interested in Indians 
while exploring southern Missouri and Arkansas 
(1817-18) and as a topographer accompanying 
Michigan’s territorial governor lewis cass to the 
iron-rich northern peninsula in 1820. Appointed In¬ 
dian agent for the northwest frontier in 1822, he mar¬ 
ried a part-Chippewa woman, lived among her people 
and in 1832 led a party that discovered the source of 
the MISSISSIPPI RIVER (Lake. Itasca), Later, as Indian 
agent for Michigan (1836-41), he succeeded in peace¬ 
fully winning for the U.S. some 16 million acres from 
the Great Lakes tribes. His monumental History and 
Statistical Information Respecting the History, Condi¬ 
tion, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United 
States (6 vols., 1851-57) introduced the richness of 
Indian folklore to the English-speaking world. He 
died at Washington, D.C., in 1864, 

SCEOEim, James (1839-1920) 

Lawyer, historian/ Wrote influential History of 
the United States of America Under the Con¬ 
stitution, 1880-1913 

Although the law was James Schouler’s chosen field, 
a physical impairment was instrumental in trans¬ 
forming him into one of America’s great historians. 
The son of a Scottish immigrant, Schouler was born 
at West Cambridge, Mass., in 1839, and educated at 
Harvard, His hearing impaired by a fever suffered 
while serving with the Union forces during the. Civil 
War, he abandoned his Boston law practice and began 
to write history. His massive, seven-volume History of 
the United States of America Under the Constitiilwn 
(1880-1913) was an early and important effort to pre¬ 


sent a unified account of U.S, political history since 
1783, Schouler wrote seven other books and lectured 
on constitutional law at Boston and Johns hopkins 
universities. He died at Intervale, N.H., In 1920. 

SCHUMPETER, Joseph Alois (1883-1950) 

Economist, educator/ As Harvard professor, 
1932-50, championed capitalism 

A refugee from European fascism, economist Joseph 
Schumpeter became a leading defender in America of 
free market capitalism. Born atTriesec, Moravia (now 
Czechoslovakia), in 1883, he was educated at the 
University of Vienna and at Columbia, where he was 
an exchange professor of economics in 1913 and 
earned his Ph.D. He served as finance minister of 
Austria (1919-20) but fled to the U.S. in 1932 after a 
Nazi victory in Germany’s parliamentary elections 
foretold the imminent ascendancy of Hitler and the 
demise of democracy in central Europe. He joined the 
harvard faculty, teaching there until his death at 
Taconic, Conn,, in 1950, In such celebrated works as 
Business Cycles (1939) and Capitalism, Socialism, and 
Democracy (1942), he championed big businesses, 
arguing that innovation, the system’s dynamo, was 
nurtured best by bigness. Schumpeter warned of 
capitalism’s impending decline because of govern¬ 
ment’s insistence on imposing controls and social 
goals on entrepreneurs. 

SCEmZ, Carl (1829-1906) 

German-born reformer, politician, journalist, 
soldier/Helped organize Midwestern Republican 
Party, 1856-60/ Union officer, 1862-65/ U.S. 
senator, 1869-75/ Championed Indian rights 
and civil service reform as Interior Secretary, 
1877-81/ Leading turn-of-the-century anti- 
imperialist 

Politician, journalist, Cabinet oicer and reformer, 
German-born Carl Schurz was among the most 
broadly talented and uncompromising figures in 
19th-century political life. Born at Liblar, Germany, 
in 1829, he was exiled for having participated as a 
university student in the abortive German liberal rev¬ 
olution of 1848-49. In 1850 Schurz risked his life to 
reenter Germany and rescue one of, his professors, 
Gottfried Kinkel, from prison. Two years later Schurz 
and his wife sailed for America, where he declared he 
had found the, democracy he had fought for as ayouth 
in Germany. 

After mastering English, Schurz became a charis¬ 
matic orator in two languages and plunged into anti¬ 
slavery politics in Wisconsin. Schurz campaigned in 
Illinois for abraham Lincoln when, he sought the 
U.S. Senate seat of Stephen a. douglas, but headed 
the Wisconsin delegation that supported william h, 
SEWARD for , the presidential nomination at the Repub¬ 
lican convention of 1860, During the I860'election 
campaign, however, Schurz campaigned effectively 


for Lincoln among foreign-born voters, A grateful 
Lincoln appointed Shurz U.S, minister to Spain in 
1861, but he resigned the next year to serve as a briga¬ 
dier general of Union volunteers in the civil war. 
Although Schurz’s German troops were accused of 
not standing their ground at Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg, later investigations proved them blame¬ 
less, and Schurz won promotion to major general. 
After the war he worked briefly as a Washington jour¬ 
nalist and was coowner of a German-language news¬ 
paper in St, Louis before being elected to the U.S.^ 
Senate from Missouri. 

During his term in the Senate (1869-75), Schurz’s 
open break with President ulysses s. grant over 
RECONSTRUCTION, Corruption and the plan to annex 
Santo Domingo earned him radical republican 
wrath. In 1872 Schurz helped organize the reformist 
liberal republican party and was disappointed 
when it nominated the eccentric Horace greeley for 
President, but backed him against Grant. Schurz re¬ 
turned to the Republican Party in 1876 and supported 
its successful presidential candidate, rutherford b. 
HAYES, who then appointed Schurz Secretary of the 
Interior (1877-81), In this post he introduced com¬ 
petitive examinations for would-be officeholders—a 
milestone on the road to civil service reform- 
battled timber barons to preserve and reclaim U.S. 
forests and urged fair treatment for the Indians. An 
active journalist for the rest of his life, Schurz also 
headed the National Civil Service Reform League 
(1892-1901), and, going his uncompromising way, he 
led the 1884 mugwump revolt, backing Democrat 
GROVER CLEVELAND against scandal-tainted GOP 
nominee james g, blaine. As a prominent and active 
anti-imperialist, he opposed the Spanish-American 
WAR in 1898 and again deserted his party over a mat¬ 
ter of conscience in 1900, when its nominee. President 
william MCKINLEY, advocated annexation of the 
Philippines. Schurz died in New York City in 1906. 
See C M. Fuess: Carl Schurz, Reformer. 

SCEVYIM, Philip John (1733-1804) 

Soldier, Federalist politician/ Major general in 

Continental Army, 1775-79/ Led New York 

Federalist Party/ U.S. .senator, 1789-91; 

1797-98 

Scion of one of New York’s wealthiest landowning 
families, Philip Schuyler cast his lot with the rebels in 
the American Revolution, Later, however, as a post¬ 
war Federalist figure, he sought to sustain aristocratic 
rule. Born at Albany in 1733, Schuyler served as an 
officer in the french and Indian war (1755-63) and 
then was satisfied to play his role as country gentle¬ 
man and owner of vast estates along the Mohawk and 
Hudson rivers. He administered enterprises that in¬ 
cluded sawmills, a river fleet and a flax mill. But soon 
Schuyler became an outspoken critic of British inter¬ 
ference with Colonial commerce; he, expressed his, 
views in the N.Y, Assembly, where he served in 1768, 
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and as a delegate to the continental congress 
(1775,1777,1779-80), 

Named a major general and placed in charge of 
northern New York at the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tionary war, he was replaced by horatio gates in 
1777 after a subordinate, Arthur st, clair, surren¬ 
dered Fort Ticonderoga without a shot, Insisting on a 
full court-martial, Schuyler was exonerated and re¬ 
mained an adviser to george Washington even after 
resigning from the continental army in 1779, As a 
member of the N, Y, Senate almost continuously from 
1780 to 1797, and as a close ally of his son-in-law, Al¬ 
exander HAMILTON, he was active in the struggle to 
secure New York’s ratification of the u,s, constitu¬ 
tion and prominent in the state’s aristocratic feder¬ 
alist PARTY, Schuyler twice seiwed brief terms in the 
U,S, Senate (1789-91; 1797-98), After retiring to pri¬ 
vate life, he died at Albany in 1804, 

SCHWAB, Charles Michael {1862-1939) 

Industrialist/ First president, U.S. Steel, 1901- 

03/ President, 1904-13, and board chairman, 

1913-39, Bethlehem Steel 

More than any other industrialist except Andrew 
CARNEGIE, persuasive, hard-driving Charles Schwab 
was responsible for the growth of the modern iron 
AND steel INDUSTRY, Bom at Williamsburg, Pa,, in 
1862, and educated at St, Francis College, Pa„ he 
began his career at 19 as a dollar-a-day engineer’s 
helper at a Carnegie plant. Eight years later he be¬ 
came chief engineer and soon earned Carnegie’s grat¬ 
itude by calming the labor force after the bloody 
HOMESTEAD STRIKE of 1892. President of the Carnegie 
Steel Company after 1897, he masterminded its sale 
to j. p. MORGAN in 1901, then became the first pre,si- 
dent of U,S, Steel, the industry’s dominant corpora¬ 
tion, Two years later he resigned to head the rival 
Bethlehem Steel Company, serving as its president 
(1904-13) and board chairman (1913-39), After 
merging Bethlehem with shipbuilding companies, he 
made it the steel industry’s second largest concern and 
a major supplier of skyscraper girders and Allied steel 
needs in world war i. In 1918 Schwab performed 
production prodigies as director general of the U.S, 
Shipping Board’s Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
which once launched 100 vessels in a single day. His 
$ 200 -million fortune dwindled to nothing through 
poor Depression-era investments, however, and he 
died, debt-ridden, in New York City in 1939. 

SCIOTO COMPANY 

Land syndicate which peddled land in Ohio' 

Valley, 1787/Went bankrupt, 17^2 

In the headlong rush for land in the newly opened 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY following the Revolution, no 
speculators were more eager (nor less successful) than 
those who established the Scioto Company. Orga¬ 
nized in 1787, it arranged through the Rev, manasseh 


CUTLER to option from Congress some five million 
acres north and west of the far larger tract owned by 
the Ohio Company of Associates. (See land 
COMPANIE.S,) For sale at 66 % cents an acre, the land 
was to be paid for in six installments. The investors 
hired pamphleteer-businessman joel barlow to act 
as their European agent, recruiting land-hungry im¬ 
migrants for the Ohio wilderness, Barlow succeeded 
in luring a large company of French vintners and silk 
makers to found Gallipoiis on the ohio river in 1790. 
But the panic of 1792 bankrupted most of the inves¬ 
tors. The company defaulted on its contract, and even 
Crallipolis was found to have been built on lands 
which had never belonged to the Scioto Company. 
The French victims were later compensated by Con¬ 
gress with new tracts of land that were popularly 
called the French grants, 

SCOPES TRIAL 

Tennessee teacher John T. Scopes found guilty of 
violating state statute barring teaching of evo¬ 
lution, 1925 

From July 10 to 21,1925, world attention focused on 
the little town of Dayton, Tenn,, where two of the 
country’s best-known men debated one of the early 
20th century’s most heated questions: Did the Bible or 
modern science present the truth of man’s creation? A 
young biology teacher, John T, Scopes, had been ar¬ 
rested for violating a state law prohibiting the teach¬ 
ing in public schools of “any theory which denies the 
story of the Divine creation of man as taught in the 
Bible and [teaching] instead that man is descended 
from a lower order of animals,’* The American civil 
LIBERTIES UNION Came to Scopes’s aid, as did the cele¬ 
brated defense attorney clarence darrow. Demo¬ 
cratic orator william jenninos bryan, a leading 
champion of fundamentalism, sprang to the side of 
the prosecution. 

Both Dan'ow and Bryan saw the case in terras be¬ 
yond Scopes’s innocence or guilt. To Darrow, laws 
such as Tennessee’s were "an attack on all science and 
liberty of conscience,” while Bryan called the trial a 
“contest between evolution and Christianity’’ and "a 
duel to the death.” Outside thebourtroom an almost 
circuslike atmosphere prevailed, Stump orators,- 
evangelists, traveling tent shows and patent medicine 
peddlers worked the crowds, and the owner of a 
trained chimpanzee ojflfered his charge as an exhibit 
for the defense. Scores of newspapermen flocked to 
Dayton, including i-i. l. mencken, whose reporting of 
the trial became a classic of American journali,sm. 

The outcome was clear from the first day, when a 
defense effort to introduce expert testimony on evo¬ 
lution was denied by Judge John T.-Raulston, who 
held the issue to be solely whether or not Scopes had 
broken the law, The defense team was nominally 
headed by a local attorney and included arthur 
GARFIELD HAYS, The prosecutor was the Tennessee at¬ 
torney general. But Darrow and Bryan provided the 


courtroom fireworks-particularly during Darrow’s 
devastating cross-examination of Bryan, which dem¬ 
onstrated the inconsistency of Bryan’s views. (A week 
after the trial the exhausted Bryan died of a heart at¬ 
tack.) Scopes was found guilty and fined $100. The 
verdict was later overturned by the Tennessee Su¬ 
preme Court on technical grounds, which gave no 
basis for an appeal on constitutional issues. These 
were not resolved until 1966, when the U.S, Supreme 
Court struck down an Arkansas law similar to Ten¬ 
nessee’s as a violation of the principle of separation of 
church and state. Although generally unenforced, the 
Tennessee law was not repealed until 1967. 

See Ray Ginger: Six Days or Forever? 

SCOTT, Thomas Alexander (1823-1881) 

Railroad magnate/ Assistant Secretary of War, 
1861-62/ President of Pennsylvania Railroad, 
1874-80 

A self-made entrepreneur and organizer, railroad 
magnate Thomas A. Scott is best remembered for 
overseeing Union transport during the civil war, and 
for mapping the postwar expansion of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Railroad. Born at Fort Loudon, Pa,, in 1823, 
and forced to go to work at 10 when his father died, 
Scott began his railroading career in 1850 as a station 
agent, He steadily worked his way up to become vice 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad by 1860. The 
next year he was instrumental in persuading Presi¬ 
dent-elect ABRAHAM LINCOLN to slip Unannounced 
into Washington to thwart threatened assassination, 
Scott served as Assistant Secretary of War in 1861-62, 
with responsibility for moving men and matdriel to 
and from the front. Returning to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, he worked tirelessly to expand it and be¬ 
came its president in 1874. Scott was instrumental in 
convincing Southern congressmen that proposed rail¬ 
road construction in the South depended upon a Re¬ 
publican triumph in the , compromise of 1877 , He 
diednearDarby,Pa.,in 1881, 

See Samuel R, Kamm: The Civil War Career of 
Thomas A. Scott. 

SCOTT, Winfield {1786-1866) 

Soldier/ Hero of War of 1812/ General-in-chief 
of U.S. Army, 1841-61/ Commanded U.S. forces 
in Mexican War, 1846-48/ Defeated, aslfhig. 
presidential nominee, 1852 , , , 

Known to his men as “Old Fuss and Feathers” be¬ 
cause of his fondness for gold braid, his insistence on 
military discipline and his often pompous air,, Gen. 
Winfield Scott, who stood six feet five and weighed 
230 pounds, was both a skilled soldier and an. able 
diplomat. He played a key role in winning two wars 
and helped avert at least two more during half a cen¬ 
tury of distinguished public service. 

Born at Petersburg, Va,, in 1786, Scott early dis¬ 
played his characteristic selffconfidefice,: k devout 


man and lifelong teetotaler, he left the College of 
William and Mary in 1805 because he found his fel¬ 
low students insufficiently pious. When the chesa- 
peake-leopard incident in 1807 brought the U.S. 
and Britain close to war, he gave up his law studies 
and joined the Army. While serving as an artillery 
captain, he was suspended for a year (1810) for having 
called his commander, Gen. fames Wilkinson, a trai¬ 
tor. During the war of 1812 . Scott first fought on the 
Niagara frontier, where he was captured by the British 
and returned in a prisoner exchange. Promoted to 
brigadier general, he trained and then led the troops 
that beat the British at Chippewa (July 4,1814), be¬ 
fore fighting the British to a standstill at the crucial 
battle of Lundy’s Lane, near Niagara Falls (July 25, 
1814), 

Scott was carried from the field at Lundy’s Lane 
with a severe shoulder wound. After the war he la¬ 
bored to improve U.S, military training, establishing 
several military Institutes and writing a standard 
manual called Infantry-Tactics (1835), In 1832 Presi¬ 
dent ANDREW JACKSON Sent Scott to Charleston, S.C., 
at the height of the crisis over the nullification 
doctrine.' Through a skillful blend of tact and firm¬ 
ness, he helped ease tensions and avert a clash be¬ 
tween local secessionists and Federal troops. During 
the same period his diplomacy kept the Caroline 
affair (1837) and aroostook war (1839)—border 
clashes between Canada and the U.S.—from bursting 
into open warfare. 

Named general-in-chief of the U.S. Army in 1841, 
Scott was overall commander at the time of tlie Mexi¬ 
can WAR (1846-48), Personally commanding the 
American landing near Vera Cruz in March, 1847, he 
took the city with minimal losses. He then began a 
triumphant advance across the country, contending 
with smallpox, overextended supply lines, laggard 
reinforcements and the hostility of President jambs k. 
POLK as well as the Mexican Army. He won battles at 
Cerro Gordo, Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del 
Rey and Chapultepec and finally occupied Mexico 
City on September T4. He returned from Mexico a 
national hero in 1848 and four years later won the 
WHIG PARTY presidential nomination, only to lose the 
election to Democrat franklin pierce. (Another 
Mexican War hero, zachary taylor, : had been 
elected President in 1848.) Scott remained the Army’s 
commanding general, however, and in 1855 he be¬ 
came,the first soldier since george Washington to 
hold the rank of lieutenant general. 

As the clouds of sectional strife gathered in 1860, 
Scott vainly pleaded with President fames buchanan 
to strengthen Federal forts and arsenals in the South, 
In March, 1861, the 75-year-old Scott, though weak¬ 
ened by illness, personally commanded forces guard¬ 
ing President abraham Lincoln’s inauguration. 
When the civil war came, Scott resisted the appeals 
of fellow Virginians and. remained loyal to the Union. 
Ignoring Scott’s advice to delay an offensive until the 
Army could be enlarged and properly trained, Lin- 
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coin and his Cabinet impatiently ordered Union 
forces to advance into Virginia, where they were 
routed at the first Battle of Bull Run, July 21, 1861, 
Scott’s proposal for a rigorous blockade of the South 
was atfirst ridiculed but was later adopted and proved 
of major importance in winning the war, He relin¬ 
quished his command to Gen, George b, mcclellan 
in November, 1861, and went to live at West Point, 
where he died in 1866, 

See Charles W. Elliott: Winfield Scott: The Soldier 
and the Man, 

SCOTTSBORO CASE 

Nine youthful blacks convicted ofrape at Scoits- 
boro, Ala., I9]I/ This and subsecjuent trials 
caused international furor/ Original convictions 
overturned by U.S. Supreme Court, establishing 
principle that defendants in capital cases required 
competent counsel, 1932/ Second convictions 
overturned because blacks had been excluded 
from grand jury, 1935 

One of the most celebrated civil rights causes cdHbres 
of the 20th century, the Scottsboro Case, began with 
a fistfight between gangs of jobless black and white 
youths aboard a slow-moving Alabama freight train 
in 1931, After the whites lost and were thrown off the 
train, one of them reported the clash to the nearest 
sheriff. The freight was halted and the blacks on board 
were arrested. Also on the train were two white girls, 
one of whom swore she and her friend had been raped 
by nine Negro youths, whose ages ranged from 12 to 
19, A LYNCHING was only narrowly averted, and in 
just under three weeks the nine went on trial for their 
lives at Scottsboro, Ala, They were all defended by 
two lawyers who volunteered to assist them on the day 
of the trial. All nine were found guilty, and eight were 
sentenced to death—the all-white jury deadlocked 
over whether to electrocute or imprison for life the 
youngest, who was 12 years old at the time of the al- 
legedcrime. 

The hasty trials, the defendants’ youth and the se¬ 
verity of the sentences they received outraged many 
people outside the South and the case was used by 
Communists for propaganda purposes. Protest rallies 
and marches were held in Northern cities and the 
Communist-dominated International Labor Defense 
organization underwrote the “Scottsboro Boys” ap¬ 
peal, In the landmark Powell v. Alabama decision of 
1932, the U,S, Supreme Court overturned the convic¬ 
tions on grounds that the defendants had been denied 
adequate counsel—thereby establishing the principle 
that competent counsel had to be supplied in capital 
cases at both the state and Federal level. 

The decision by the high court only hardened Ala¬ 
bama’s determination to resist efiforts by “outside agi¬ 
tators” to free the defendants. One of the Scottsboro 
Boys, Clarence Norris, was retried by the state in 1933, 
Altho ugh his attorney. New Yo rk lawyer Samuel Leib- 
owitz, was able to show that one alleged rape victim 


was a well-known prostitute, and the second alleged 
victim admitted that no rape had ever taken place, 
Norris was again convicted. This time, in Norris a, Al¬ 
abama in 1935, the Supreme Court overturned the 
conviction because blacks had been systematically 
excluded from the grand jury that had indicted 
Norris, Undaunted, Alabama retried the alleged 
“ringleader,” Haywood Patterson, and sentenced him 
to 75 years in jail; the four youngest defendants were 
then freed because of their age and probable inno¬ 
cence (having already served six years in prison) and 
the rest were eventually paroled. The freeing of the 
defendants was more the work of the Scottsboro De¬ 
fense Committee, a coalition of liberal organizations, 
than of the Communist Party, Ironically, Patterson, 
who escaped from prison and fled to Michigan in 
1948, was convicted there of manslaughter in the 
stabbing death of another Negro in 1950 and died in 
jail two years later. 

See A. K, Chalmers: They Shall Be Free, 

SGRIPPS, Edward Wyllis [1854-1926) 

Newspaper magnate/ Founded first newspaper 

chain, 1878, and a news agency, 1897/ Owned 

34 newspapers in 15 states 

The gruff, hard-drinking, cigar-chewing founder of 
America’s first newspaper chain, publisher Edward 
Wyllis Scripps made himself many times a millionaire 
through hard work, a sure instinct for what the aver¬ 
age American wanted to read and a life long editorial 
policy of “always opposing the rich, always support¬ 
ing the working man,” Bom near Rushville, Ill,, in 
1854, he began his newspaper career at 18 as a Detroit 
Tribune copyboy. Fie worked for the Detroit Evening 
News, owned by his half-brother, James Edmund 
Scripps, before starting his own paper, the Cleveland 
Penny Pres.s, in 1878, He steadily expanded his hori¬ 
zons thereafter, buying or beginning papers in med¬ 
ium-sized cities that seemed likely to grow, and 
granting generous amounts of lucrative stock to eager 
young editors who could make a go of them. By the 
end of his life he owned 34 papers in 15states-allof 
them lively, low priced and solidly supportive of 
labor’s right to organize. In 1897 Scripps and his busi¬ 
ness manager, Milton A, McRae, founded the Scripps- 
McRae Press Association to provide copy for all the 
Scripps papers; in 1907 Scripps-McRae merged with 
Publisher’s Press to form united press. A self-styled 
“damned old crank,” Scripps ran his sprawling em¬ 
pire from “Miramar,” a vast ranch near San Diego, 
Cal. A philanthropist in his last years, he founded the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography at La Jolla, Cal., 
and the Scripps Foundation at Miami (Ohio) Univer¬ 
sity, He died aboard his yacht off Liberia in 1926, His 
son, Robert Scripps, later entered into partnership 
with former Scripps executive Roy W. Floward, and 
the newspaper chain became known as the Scripps- 
Howard papers. 

See C. R. McCabe, ed.: Damned Old Crank, 
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SCULPTURE 

Confined to gravestones, architectural embel¬ 
lishment, figureheads in Colonial era/First flow¬ 
ering of classical sculpture ammg early 19th- 
century Americans working in Italy/ Classical 
style tempered after Civil War by Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens and others/ U.S. sculptors be¬ 
came internationally important in 20th century 

American sculpture developed far more slowly than 
painting, in part because the puritans frowned upon 
“graven images,” Yet hundreds of anonymous New 
England stone carvers chipped out suitably doleful 
gravestones, replete with skulls, scythe-wielding skel¬ 
etons and other symbols of life’s finiteness. Some 
Colonial craftsmen fashioned utilitarian but often 
beautiful weathervanes, signboards and ship’s figure¬ 
heads. Architects, such as samuelmcintire of Salem, 
Mass,, embellished their work with deftly carved 
birds, cornucopias and floral sprays. The first Ameri¬ 
can to earn a living at sculpture was a woman, pa¬ 
tience LOVELL WRIGHT, wlio moved to London to 
make a professional go of it. Her waxwork portrait 
gallery in London served as a cover for her activities 
as a spy for the Americans during the Revolution, 
After independence, most practical Americans, in¬ 
cluding the Founding Fathers, still remained disin¬ 
terested in the arts for their own sake, (Even john 
ADAMS once wrote: “The age of painting and sculp¬ 
ture has not yet arrived in this country, and I hope it 
will not arrive very soon,., I would not give a six¬ 
pence for a picture of Raphael or Phidias.”) None¬ 
theless, the fierce patriotism of the republic’s early 
years produced native sculpture’s first flowering. 
Early Americans believed that the republic they had 
created mirrored those of classic Greece and Rome— 
both of which had immortalized their heroes in mar¬ 
ble, Accordingly, when public buildings went up all 
over the new nation, architects called for a wealth of 
classical embellishments and statuary—“to keep 
bright the fires of patriotism,” as early sculptor hiram 
POWERS once wrote. Before 1820 almost all of this 
work was done by artists imported from Europe. 
(Even the national Capitol in Washington was initi¬ 
ally decorated by Italian artists.) Rare, self-taught ex¬ 
ceptions to this rule were William Rush (1756-1833), 
whose marble allegories were much admired in his 
day; John Frazee (1790-1852), the first U.S, carver of 
busts; and clarkmills, who produced America’s first 
equestrian statue without ever having seen another, 
Meanwhile, would-be sculptors of classic themes 
flocked to Italy, then the center of European art, to 
study and set up studios. Among them were horatio 
OREGNOUGH, WILLIAM WETMORE STORY and PowerS. 
Their graceful but rigidly classical work was imitative 
and allegorical, neither better nor worse than that 
produced by most of their European contemporaries. 
Their earnest efforts to blend American subjects with 
the aneient world sometimes reached unintentionally 
ludicrous extremes. In 1832 Greenough was awarded 


the first important Federal commission ever given to 
a U.S, artist, a larger-than-life study of George Wash¬ 
ington, He chose to portray the nation’s first President 
as a seated, half-naked Greek demigod, partially 
draped in a marble toga. Derided by plain-spoken 
passersby as “Washington without a shirt,” the statue 
would probably have embarrassed its subject. Perhaps 
the best-known American statue of the pre-Civil War 
period was Powers’ nude “Greek Slave,” which 
created a sensation when first shown in 1847. That was 
a time when even museum nudes were hastily draped 
if ladles entered the gallery and, as one French visitor 
noted, artistic nudity was not usually tolerated “be¬ 
yond the head and the extremities,” Although they 
did not study in Rome, erastus dow palmer and 
WILLIAM RiMMER also produced work in the classical 
vein. Rimmer’s statues, based on sound anatomical 
knowledge and suffused with emotional feeling, have 
been widely praised by modern art historians. 

Sculpture remained a secondary American art until 
well after 1900, In the last half of the 19th century, 
however, cold classicism was displaced by an increas¬ 
ingly emotional self-expression in an outpouring of 
important work by several artists. Augustus saint- 
GAUDENS successfully merged American themes, a 
Renaissance style and superb craftsmanship to create 
memorable public monuments, daniel Chester 
FRENCH is best remembered for his brooding study of 
Abraham Lincoln in the Lincoln Memorial at Wash¬ 
ington. And FREDERIC remington, an illustrator and 
painter, sculpted lifelike bronze horsemen that pro¬ 
vide a vivid, three-dimensional record of the vanished 
Wild West, The sentimental genre miniatures of john 
ROGERS became prized conversation pieces in thou¬ 
sands of middle-class parlors, thanks to the sculptor- 
entrepreneur’s novel merchandising talents; he first 
perfected a method of mass production, then sold 
plaster casts by mall. 

Most of the leading American sculptors of the early 
20th century were born and trained elsewhere. They 
included French-born gaston lachaise, best known 
for his monumental bronze nudes; Lithuanian-born 
william zorach, who fused Western themes with the 
raw vigor of African primitive art; and Japanese-born 
ISAMU NOGUCHI and Russian-born Alexander Archi¬ 
penko, both masters of elegant abstraction. Among 
the nation’s best-known 20th-centiiry realists were jo 
DAVIDSON, a master of busts; mahonri young, whose 
action-packed bronzes seemed to freeze motion; and 
gutzon borglum, who abandoned the sculptor’s 
traditional hammer and chisel for the jackhammer to 
carve the four colossal presidential portraits at Mount 
Rushmore in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 

In the latter half of the 20th century a number of 
American sculptors have made significant contribu¬ 
tions to the art, Alexander calder created a 
uniquely American blend of art and engineering, the 
mobile. Richard Lippold (1915- ) fashioned bril¬ 
liant abstractions from glittering steel wire, louise 
nevelson (1900- ) won fame with her large, mys- 
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terious abstract worlds in wood. John Chamberlain 
(1927- ) fused massive chunks of twisted steel from 
junkyards and auto graveyards into menacing assem- 
blages. David Smith (1906-1965) performed similar 
miracles with welded iron. And Claes Oldenburg 
(1929- ) designed monumental memorials to U.S. 
pop culture. The most recent U.S. sculptural devel¬ 
opment, earth sculpture, saw artists of the early 
1970s digging, furrowing and otherwise rearranging 
the contour of the American landscape itself with 
both an artistic and an ecological message in mind. 
See Wayne Craven: American Sculpture. 

SEABORG, Glenn Theodore {1912- ) 

Nuclear chemisl/ Aided in development of first 

atomic bomb/ Codiscoverer of nine transuranic 

elements/ Shared 1951 Nobel Prise/ Chairman 

of Atomic Energy Commission, 1961-71 

One of the leading American scientists of the 20th 
century, Glenn Seaborg has applied his wide-ranging 
research in nuclear chemistry to both military and 
peacetime needs. Born in 1912 atlshpeming, Mich., 
Seaborg was trained at UCLA and the University of 
California at Berkeley. He joined the latter’s chemis¬ 
try faculty in 1939, rising to professor in 1945. During 
WORLD WAR II he worked on the top-secret Manhat¬ 
tan PROJECT, developing a chemical process for ex¬ 
tracting enough plutonium from uranium to produce 
the first atomic bomb. After the war he returned to 
research begun in the late 1930s that led to the discov¬ 
ery of nine transuranic—heavier than uranium- 
atomic elements—numbers 94 to 102 on the periodic 
table. For this work Seaborg and his colleague. Dr. 
EDWIN M. MCMILLAN, shared the 1951 Nobel Prize for 
chemistry. During the same period Seaborg, also dis¬ 
covered several radioactive isotopes with important 
uses in medicine and biology. From 1958 until 1961 
Seaborg served as chancellor of the University of 
California at Berkeley, and was chairman of the 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION from 1961 tO 1971. ' 

SEABURY,5flm«e/(7573-795^) 

Prominent New York lawyer andjurist/ Headed 

probe of official corruption in New York City, 

mo-52 

Descended from a long line of distinguished Episco¬ 
pal clergymen, Samuel Seabury departed from family 
tradition and applied his formidable talents to the 
law. He became the scourge of municipal corruption 
in his native city of New York. Born in New York in 
1873, Seabury began to practice law in 1894, and in 
1901—at the age of 28—was elected justice of the City 
Court of New York. He subsequently served on the 
state supreme court and the state court of appeals, and 
in 1916 was the unsuccessful Democratic candidate 
for governor of New York, In 1930 he took: a leave of 
absence from his prosperous private practice to head 
a series of probes into the scandal-ridden city admin¬ 


istration, The much-publicized seabury investiga¬ 
tions uncovered widespread graft among city oicials 
and finally forced the resignation of Mayor jambs j, 
WALKER. Seabury thereafter resumed his law practice; 
he died in 1958, 

SEABURY INVESTIGATIONS 

Probes headed by Judge Samuel Seabury into 

corruption in New York City government, 1930- 

52/ Led to resignation of Mayor Jimmy Walker, 

1952 

In the late 1920s the personal popularity of New York 
City’s dapper Mayor james j. walker succeeded in 
masking the fact that municipal corruption had risen 
to, a level not seen since the days of “Boss” william 
MARCY tweed. But the public mood changed as the 
Depression (see depressions, major) made itself felt, 
and charges of oflicial misconduct in New York City 
began to be heard with increasing regularity. At first, 
New York State governor franklin d, roosevelt 
was reluctant to antagonize the powerful Democratic 
bosses at tammany hall— who all but owned the city 
government and whose support he would need at the 
1932 Democratic convention, Public pressure finally 
became too great, however, and in 1930 FDR author¬ 
ized an investigation of the city’s magistrates, every, 
one handpicked by Tammany leaders, samuel 
SEABURY, Democratic reformer and appellate court 
judge, was named to head the probe, which found that 
most of the accused magistrates were corrupt. In 1931 
Roosevelt balked at demands for a general investiga¬ 
tion of Walker’s administration, but the Republican- 
controlled state legislature was pleased to Initiate one, 
The commission’s chairman was State Sen, Samuel H. 
Hofstadter, who picked Seabury as chief counsel. The 
subsequent investigations ran for more than a year, 
uncovering graft in nearly every area of city govern¬ 
ment and leveling 15 specific charges against Walker. 
On the strength of Seabury’s report in June, 1932, the 
legislature launched hearings to consider Walker’s re¬ 
moval from office. At this point even Tammany 
turned against him, and on September the once- 
jaunty mayor announced his, resignation. , , 

SEAMAN, Elizabeth Cochrane (see J?/y, Nellie) 

SEARS, Richard Warren {1865-1914) 

Businessman/ Founded Sears, Roebuck and Co., 

at Chicago, 1895 

An energetic merchandizing;genius, Richard W, Sears 
launched one of America’s great business empires al¬ 
most by accident, Bornin Stewartville, Minn. (1863), 
Sears was a railroad agent and telegrapher at Red¬ 
wood Falls, Minn., in 18;86, when a local jeweler re¬ 
fused a shipment of .watches delivered to the s talioji, 
Sears then arranged to bqy them himself, offering 
them for sale by mail in nearby towns at bargain 
prices. Finding a good responsejhe decided to expand 


the idea and shortly quit his job to establish the R. W, 
Sears Watch Co. in Minneapolis, A year later Sears 
moved his growing concern to Chicago, where he 
hired a watchmaker named Alvah C. Roebuck to 
handle repairs and maintenance. In 1889 Sears sold 
his business with the idea of “retiring”-at the age of 
25—but soon called Roebuck to Minneapolis, set up 
the mail-order firm of A. C, Roebuck and Co, and 
published an innovative booklet illustrating the com¬ 
pany’s line of watches. As the firm’s inventory grew 
over the years with the addition of other types of 
goods, the original slim volume was transformed into 
the massive Sears’ catalog. 

In 1893 the firm moved to Chicago, changed its 
name to Sears, Roebuck and Co, and began growing 
at a phenomenal rate, largely as a result of Sears’ in¬ 
ventive advertising and promotion, rural free de¬ 
livery, enacted in 1893, also contributed much to the 
company’s growth, as did the administrative skills of 
JULIUS rosenwald, who bought out Roebuck in 1895, 
When Sears retired in 1909 annual sales were ap¬ 
proaching $40 million, Sears died on his estate near 
Chicago in 1914. 

SEATO (see Southeast Asia Treaty Organization) 

SEAHLE, WASHINGTON 

Founded as lumbering center, 1855/ Grew rap¬ 
idly as railroad terminus after 1885/ Became 
gateway to Alaskan goldfields, 1897/ Modern 
shipbuilding and aerospace center/Pop., 550,851 
{1970) 

In the fall of 1851, five enterprising families from Illi¬ 
nois settled beside Elliott Bay on the eastern shore of 
Puget Sound to cut timber for the booming construc¬ 
tion business in san Francisco. Although the timber 
was plentiful, the beachfront of the original settle¬ 
ment at the bay’s southern end—known by the Indian 
name “Alki”—proved inadequate for loading ships, 
and in March, 1853, most of the residents moved to a 
more suitable harbor site at the far eastern end of El¬ 
liott Bay. They named the new town “Seattle” for a 
local Indian chief who had befriended them when 
they .first .arrived. Later in the year Seattle was made 
the seat of King, County, then a part of the Oregon 
Territory, but it was incorporated as a city in the new 
Washington Territory in 1869. 

The town’s early growth was hindered by periodic 
trouble with the Indians (see Indian wars) and: the 
lack of good overland transportation. In 1883 a rail¬ 
way spur line was built to. link the town wiffiTaeoma, 
the Union Pacific’s western terminus, Ten years later 
Seattle was chosen as the terminus for the Great 
Northern Railroad, and the city grew rapidly there¬ 
after; between 1880 and 1900 the population vaulted 
from 3553 to 80,671, By 1896 Seattle had become 
Washington’s largest city and a major port of entry for 
Far Eastern shipping. Then, beginning in 1897, a se¬ 
ries of major gold finds in the Yukon Territory and 


Alaska provided an added windfall for Seattle as the 
principal gateway to the northern mining fields. 

Between 1900 and 1910,10 neighboring cities and 
towns were annexed by Seattle, and during world 
war I the city became the nation’s most productive 
shipbuilding center. Its high level of industrial activity 
also made Seattle a center for organizing labor 
unions, and for six days in February, 1919, the. city 
was.brought to a virtual halt by the first general strike 
in American history. Like most American cities, Seat¬ 
tle suffered high unemployment during the Depres¬ 
sion of the 1930s, but in world war ii it again geared 
up for military production. This time the city manu¬ 
factured airplanes as well as ships. 

During the postwar period Seattle’s economy be¬ 
came more deeply rooted in the aircraft industry, and 
its burgeoning aerospace business was made a theme 
of the city’s 1962 World’s Fair, the Century 21 Exposi¬ 
tion. Institutions of higher education include the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington (1861), Seattle University 
(1891) and Seattle Pacific College (1891), The U.S. 
census of 1970 ranked Seattle 22nd in size among 
American cities, with a.population of 530,831. 

SECESSION MOVEMENTS 

Secession first urged in New England during War 
of 1812 at Hartford Convention, 1814/ Nullifi¬ 
cation crisis in S. C. sparked by Federal tariffs, 

, 1852/Southern secession movement grew during 
1840s and lS50s over expansion of slavery, cul¬ 
minated in Civil War 

Until the predawn hours of April 12,1861, when the 
Confederate bombardment of fort sumter at 
Charleston, S.C., signaled the outbreak of the civil 
WAR, the right of individual states to secede from the 
Union had never been put to the ultimate test, Since 
the framing of the Constitution in 1787, however, the 
relationship between the states and the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment had been a frequent subject of contention. In 
general the prosecession or extreme “states’ rights” 
view held that the nation was an alliance of sovereign 
states; any of which might withdraw if it felt its inter¬ 
ests threatened by Federal policies, “Unionists” 
countered.that the Federal Government ruled not 
merely at the pleasure of the state governments but by 
direct consent of the populace; any nation permitting 
member states to secede whenever they saw fit was not 
likely to have a long history. 

The first talk of secession was raised by the Feder¬ 
alists of the ESSEX junto, who urged the secession of 
the New England states that were opposed to the war 
OF 18i 2. This came to nothing. Secessionist fever next 
came to a head over the tariff of abominations, 
when, in 1832, . South Carolina, called a convention 
that .passed, an . ordinance of nullification, declaring 
the Federal tariffs of both 1828 and 1832 “null and 
void” within its borders. South Carolina’s nullifica¬ 
tion doctrine was propounded by Sen, John c. cal- 
iiouN as a means of defending a state’s rights while it 
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remained within the Union. A Federal-state conflict 
over nullification was avoided when Congress re¬ 
duced tarifif duties in 1833, but President Andrew 
JACKSON gloomily told a friend that the real object of 
Calhoun and his followers was disunion. He predicted 
that agitation for secession would continue and that a 
forthcoming excuse “will be the Negro, or slavery, 
question.” 

Jackson’s prediction was borne out in the late 1840s 
when the controversy over the expansion of slavery 
into the Western territories brought threats of seces¬ 
sion by Southern leaders. The carefully wrought 
COMPROMISE OF 1850 eased tensions somewhat, but 
the slavery issue flared again with the passage by 
Congress of the kansas-nebraska act, which opened 
to slavery territory that previously had been closed to 
it. Antislavery elements then formed the republican 
party, not to abolish slavery but to check its further 
expansion. Finally a rupture occurred at the 1860 
Democratic Party presidential convention in Charles¬ 
ton, S.C., that made secession all but inevitable. When 
delegates from the party’s Northern wing refused to 
endorse the expansion of slavery into the Western ter¬ 
ritories, Southern delegates indignantly walked out. 
Northerners later nominated Stephen a. douglas as 
their candidate for President and the Southerners se¬ 
lected the then Vice President of the United States, 
JOHN c. BRECKINRIDGE. A middle-road faction orga¬ 
nized the constitutional union party and nomi¬ 
nated JOHN BELL of Tennessee, The Democratic split 
resulted in the election victory of Republican candi¬ 
date ABRAHAM LINCOLN in November, 1860, 

Militant proslavery leaders in the South had 
warned that the election of Lincoln would cause the 
Southern states to secede to protect their way of life. 
At that time there were thousands of Southerners, 
particularly merchants and backwoods poor white 
farmers, who were loyal to the Union. Southern Un¬ 
ionists had little political power, however, while the 
fire-eating secessionists were well organized and had 
the support of most influential slaveholders. In South 
Carolina the secessionists were rallied by Robert 
Barnwell Rhett, who had campaigned for years for an 
independent South. Under his leadership a state con¬ 
vention unanimously passed an ordinance of seces¬ 
sion on Dec, 20,1860, 

By Feb. 1, six cotton states of the lower South had 
joined South Carolina in seceding from the Union. 
During the period Feb, 4-9, 1861, delegates from 
these seven states met at Montgomery, Ala., to estab¬ 
lish the confederate states of America and elect 
their first president, Jefferson davis. In Washington 
lame-duck President james buchanan told Congress 
that no state had the right to secede but added am¬ 
biguously that the Federal Government had no power 
to act against a seceding state. In his inaugural address 
in March, 1861, Lincoln pleaded for reconciliation 
but also bluntly declared that “no state upon its own 
mere motion can get out of the Union,.. 

The guns at Fort Sumter ended hopes for reconcili¬ 


ation. On April 13 Lincoln called for 75,000 Army 
volunteers, saying that “no choice was left but to call 
out the war power of the Government, and so to resist 
force, employed for its destruction, by force, for its 
preservation.” Four states from the upper South— 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Arkansas- 
then joined the Confederacy as the divided country 
prepared to settle the issue of secession with guns. 
See William Barney: The Road to Secession 

SECOND AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 

SECOND BANK OF THE U.S. {m Bank of 
the U.S., First and Second) 

SECRET BALLOT {s.tQ Australian Ballot) 

SECRET SERVICE, U.S. 

Weasury Department ayency/Organized to sup’ 

press counterfeiting, 1865/ Responsible since 

1901 for protecting Presidents 

Brought into being in 1865, the U.S, Secret Service 
was originally organized not to protect the life of the 
President but to guard against counterfeiting. Three 
years earlier the Federal Government had begun 
producing its own paper money for the first time-^all 
such notes having previously been issued by private 
banks~but public confidence in the new “green¬ 
backs” was rapidly undermined by a wave of coun¬ 
terfeiting, Some sort of Government response was 
clearly needed to keep the forged bills from flooding 
the market, and in July, 1865, Congress established 
the Secret Service to take charge of the task. 

A division of the treasury department, the new 
agency was placed under the direction of an expe¬ 
rienced investigator, William P, Wood, whose initial 
force of about 30 agents quickly gained a reputation 
for effectiveness in tracking down counterfeiters, 
Congress responded by raising the Secret Service’s 
appropriation—it was in fact the only federally based 
law-enforcement agency of the day—and for several 
decades its agents were regularly loaned to other 
Government departments to investigate a wide range 
of criminal activities. It was not until 1901, however, 
that the Secret Service undertook the role for which 
it is best known today—protecting the life of the Pres¬ 
ident; In that year President william mckinley was 
shot to death in Buffalo, N.Y., and Secret Service 
agents were immediately assigned to guard his suc¬ 
cessor, THEODORE ROOSEVELT. In 1906 protection of 
the President was made a permanent duty of the Se¬ 
cret Service, with a detail of special agents to remain 
near the President at all times. Similar protection was 
extended to the President-elect in 1913, to members 
of the President’s family in 1917 and to the Vice Pres¬ 
ident in 1951, In November, 1950, an attempt by 
Puerto Rican extremists, to kill President harry s. 
TRUMAN was thwarted by Secret Service and White 


House police agents, one of whom died in the ex¬ 
change of gunfire. The fatal 1963 shooting of Presi¬ 
dent John F, Kennedy marked the first presidential 
assassination since the Secret Service assumed its 
protective duties. Subsequently, following the murder 
of presidential candidate Robert F, Kennedy in June, 
1968, Secret Service protection was made available to 
all major party candidates for the duration of presi¬ 
dential campaigns, 

The Secret Service continues to be responsible for 
the suppression of counterfeiting and the security of 
all Treasury Department buildings and depositories. 
In the early 1970s the agency had a total staff of about 
2800—including some 1200 special agents—and an 
annual budget of approximately $64 million, 

SECTIONALISM (see Free Silver; Secession . 
Movements; Slavery; Tariff A cts) 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION 

Created in 1954 to enforce the Jhuth-in- 

Securities Act, 1955, and regulate stock market 

transactions/ Later given authority over public 

utilities and investment companies 

When President franklin d. roosevelt took office in 
1933 with an overriding mandate to revive the na¬ 
tion’s Depression-battered economy (see depres¬ 
sions, major), one of the first items on his agenda was 
to regulate the country’s stock exchanges. The Wall 
Street crash of 1929 had triggered the collapse of the 
fragile credit system on which the economy de¬ 
pended, and Roosevelt was determined that such a 
fiasco would never be repeated. He therefore won 
congressional approval for the emergency Federal 
Securities Act in May, 1933, and on June 6 , 1934, 
gained passage of the Securities Exchange Commis¬ 
sion Act, establishing the powerful Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission (SEC). 

The 1933 bill, also known as the Truth-in-Securities 
Act, required that all stocks and bonds offered for 
public sale (with a few exceptions, mostly concerning 
nonprofit institutions) be registered with the federal 
TRADE COMMISSION. Eacli registration was to include 
a full statement of financial and other pertinent infor¬ 
mation, and a copy of the prospectus—which had to 
be furnished in advance to every potential investor- 
disclosing all the facts needed to judge the issue’s 
value, The act provided stiff penalities for the sale of 
unregistered securities and for any failure to present 
complete and truthful information in a statement or 
prospectus, 

The SEC was created in part to take over the Fed¬ 
eral Trade Commission’s responsibility for enforcing 
the Truth-in-Securities Act, but it was also given gen¬ 
eral authority to govern the procedures of the stock 
markets themselves. The 1933 bill was a necessary and 
effective safeguard, but it left open the critical prob¬ 
lem of regulating day-to-day stock transactions. With 


a small number of exceptions, trading on the New 
York and other stock exchanges had previously been 
subject only to those few restrictions imposed by the 
exchanges’ own leaders. As a result stockbrokers had 
developed a wide repertoire of ingenious, technically 
legal methods of manipulating securities sales to ben¬ 
efit themselves and their favored clients, at the ex¬ 
pense of smaller investors. In addition there were no 
controls over the common practice of buying securi¬ 
ties on margin, or credit—often for a small fraction of 
their face value—which had encouraged the wild 
speculation that led to the 1929 crash. 

The SEC was therefore empowered to license all 
stock exchanges and regulate the manner in which se¬ 
curities were bought and sold. The five members of 
the commission were to be appointed by the President 
with Senate approval, and Roosevelt created a con¬ 
troversy by naming as the panel’s first chairman Jo¬ 
seph p. KENNEDY, who had himself been a prominent 
and highly successful stock speculator. The President 
argued, however, that the job required someone with 
an insider’s knowledge of the market, and Kennedy 
proved a tough, able administrator. Within a year a 
new set of rules had been put into effect to eliminate 
shady practices. Margin requirements were raised 
from 10 to 45,percent, and Wall Street was grudgingly 
learning to live with the idea of Federal supervision. 

The SEC’s authority was broadened by Congress in 
1935 to regulate the financial dealings of public utility 
holding companies, and again in 1940 to cover the ac¬ 
tivities of investment companies and advisers, 

SEDITION ACT OF 1798 (seed/lenfl/n/ 

Sedition A cts) 

SEGm, Emilio Gino {1905- )‘ 

Italian-born physicist/ Codiscoverer of slow 

neutrons, several elements and antiproton/ 

Shared 1959 Nobel Prize in physics 

A refugee from Italian fascism, physicist Emilio 
Segrd emigrated to the U.S. in 1938 and quickly rose 
to prominence in the American scientific community. 
Born atTivoli, in 1905, Segrd studied at the University 
of Rome and later worked there with his fellow- 
immigrant ENRICO FERMI on a project leading to the 
discovery, in 1934, of slow neutrons. In 1937 Segrd 
produced the first artificial element, technetium, and 
later joined the faculty at the University of California 
at Berkeley, where he helped discover two other ele¬ 
ments, astatine and plutonium. During world war ii 
he worked on the MANHAmN project to develop the 
atomic bomb. In 1959 Segrd and Dr, Owen Cham¬ 
berlain shared the Nobel Prize in physics for their 
discovery, four years earlier, of the antiproton, the 
negative counterpart of the proton, 

SEGREGATION (see Brown r. Board of Education 
of Topeka; Civil Rights A cts; Civil Rights Cases; 

Civil Rights Movement) 
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SENNETT, Mad 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 

Selective service system created as basis for mili¬ 
tary conscription in W. W. U revived in W. W. 11/ 

Permanent draft est, 1948, reformed in late 

1960s/ Draft calls ended in Jan., 1978 

In 1916, on the eve of American entry into world 
WAR I, a draft system was proposed in Congress. It 
called for selective rather than universal conscription 
(see CONSCRIPTION, military), based on the premise 
that basic agricultural, industrial and educational ac¬ 
tivities must not be disrupted during wartime. Passed 
in early 1917, the act made eligible for the draft men 
from 21 through 30 years of age-later 17 through 
45—and assigned to local civilian boards the respon¬ 
sibilities of classification and drafting. It was under 
this act, too, that provision was first made for consci¬ 
entious OBJECTORS. Conscription was discontinued 
after the war, but in June, 1940, a new draft bill was 
introduced in Congress. Public sentiment was still 
strongly against U.S. involvement in European wars, 
and the bill was hotly debated for three months before 
it was finally narrowly approved in Congress. The 
1940 Selective Training and Service Act created the 
present Selective Service System (SSS), with head¬ 
quarters in Washington, D.C., and a network of local 
boards that eventually numbered more than 6000. 

Following WORLD war II Congress allowed the 
1940 act to expire (in March, 1947). But in 1948 Presi¬ 
dent HARRY s. TRUMAN, faced with the cold war 
threat of Soviet expansion in Europe, asked for a new 
law prescribing universal training for all able-bodied 
men. After another round of heated debate, Congress 
passed the Selective Service Act of 1948, which em¬ 
bodied the main provisions of the 1940 act but speci¬ 
fically ruled out universal training. Then in June, 
1951, as the Korean war entered its second year, 
Congress passed the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, establishing the SSS as a permanent 
agency and making all men aged through 25 eli¬ 
gible, for induction—though deferments were still 
granted for medical, occupational and other reasons. 
Congress renewed the act in 1955,1959 and 1963, but 
mounting criticism of the draft during the Vietnam 
WAR led to major changes in SSS policies. The new 
Military Selective Service Act of 1967 contained cer¬ 
tain reforms—chiefly in the order of selection, which 
was reversed to take 19-year-olds and ex-college stu¬ 
dents first, Then, in 1969, an often-recommended lot¬ 
tery system was introduced to determine the order in 
which registrants would be drafted, All men aged 19 
through 25 were included in the first drawing, which 
was based on birth dates; a new drawing was to be 
held each year thereafter for 19-year-olds. Each group 
would have a one-year period of liability, after which 
those not drafted could be called up only in case of 
national emergency. 

In 1970 President richard m. nixon revealed a 
plan to move toward an all-volunteer Army, and in 
January, 1973, draft calls ended. Young men turning 


18 still had to register with their local boards, how¬ 
ever, and the lottery for 19-year-olds continued to.be 
held. 

SEMINOLE INDIANS (see Pin Chilhed Tribes) 
SEMINOLE WARS Indian Wars; Osceola) 

SmUES, Raphael (1809-1877) 

Confederate naval hern/ Seized or .sank more 

than 80 union ve.ssel.s, 1861-64 

Best known for his dashing exploits as captain of the 
Confederate commerce raider Alabama during the 
CIVIL WAR, moustached RaphaefSemmes began his 
naval career at the age of 17. Born in Charles County, 
Md., in 1809, he became a U.S. midshipman in 1826, 
and for two decades alternated between active duty 
and a part-time law practice—first in Maryland, later 
in his adopted state of Alabama. He distinguished 
himself during the Mexican war, .supporting Gen. 
WINFIELD scott’s 1847 landing in Vera Cruz. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War, Semmes resigned his com¬ 
mander’s commission in the U.S. Navy to serve in the 
Confederate Navy. As commander of the packet- 
steamer Sumter, and then of the famed warship A/a- 
bama, he compiled a devastating record, sinking or 
capturing more than 80 Union merchant vessels. (See 
ALABAMA CLAIMS.) Semmes was finally put out of ac¬ 
tion in June, 1864, when the Alabama was.destroyed 
off the French coast by the better-armed Union ship 
Kearsarge. After the war Semmes returned to Ala¬ 
bama where, until his death in 1877, he wrote books 
about his naval exploits, lectured and practiced law. 


SENATE, U.S. 


Est, by U.S, Constitution to share legislative 
powers with House of Representatives, 1787/ 
Ratifies treaties, confirms piwdential ap¬ 
pointment,s and tries all impeachments 


The Senate of the United States, the.upper house of 
the U.S, congress, came into being as a result of the 
"great compromise” by the Founding Fathers at the 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION of 1787. Controversy 
had arisen over the makeup of the new legislature be- 


national body be chosen on the basis of population, 
while those from the smaller states advocated equal 
representation. After lengthy, excited debate,, the 
issue was settled by the Connecticut Compromise, 
providing for a u.s. house of representatives in 
which the states would be represented according to 
population, and a Senate made up of two members 
from each state, Most delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention believed that the lower house would be 
the more powerful body because it was elected by di¬ 
rect vote of the people, while members of the Senate 
were originally chosen by state legislatures. Over the 
years, however, the Senate has become in some re¬ 


spects the more influential body because of its struc¬ 
ture and function, which difler from those of the 
House in a number of key respects, Among these are 
the longer term of olTice (six years rather than two), 
smaller number of members (now 100 as compared 
with 435 in the House), the greater influence on for¬ 
eign policy and the senator’s role as the representative 
of all voters in his state rather than of a district, 

The Constitution gave to the Senate specific powers 
of "advice and consent” with the President, requiring 
that it ratify treaties with foreign governments by 
two-thirds vote and confirm presidential appoint¬ 
ments'by majority vote, The Senate was vested with 
“the sole'Power to try all impeachments” of Federal 
executive and judicial officials, requiring two-thirds 
vote of the members present for conviction. It was also 
granted authority to choose the Vice President when 
no candidate receives a majority vote in the elec¬ 
toral COLLEGE. 

Senators are expressly granted legal immunity for 
anything they say in Congress in the course of a 
speech, debate or other official business. Unlike the 
House, where debate is strictly limited, there is no 
fixed limit on the amount of time a bill may be de¬ 
bated in the Senate. A senator has the right to fil¬ 
ibuster— to hold the floor indefinitely in an attempt 
to forestall a vote—but the Senate can cut off debate 
by a motion of cloture, which requires a two-tliirds 
majority to become effective. 

Most of the Senate’s work is conducted not on the 
floor of Congress but in committee chambers, where 
each piece of legislation mu.st be approved, usually 
modilied, sometimes altered beyond recognition or 
simply left to die before reaching the floor of the Sen¬ 
ate. The two political parties are represented on each 
committee in proportion to their numbers in the Sen¬ 
ate as a whole, and the majority member with the 
greatest seniority automatically becomes chairman of 
the committee, Both the committee and seniority sys¬ 
tems have exerted great influence on legislation be¬ 
cause they enable committee chairmen to tailor bills 
to their liking and often to “table” or kill bills of 
which they disapprove. The number of permanent 
Senate committees was reduced from 33 to 15 by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, greatly im¬ 
proving the efficiency of the Senate. (By 1973 the 
number had been enlarged to 18.) But recent wide¬ 
spread demands for reform of the seniority system in 
order to prevent aged senators from dominating com¬ 
mittee actions have had little success.' 

A member of the Senate must be at least 30 years 
old, a U, S. citizen for nine years and a resident of the 
state he represents. Senators are elected for six-year 
terms, with one-third of the members subject to re- 
election every two years. U.S. senators were chosen by 
(he state legislatures until 1913, when the l7th 
Amendment to the Constitution (see constitutional 
amendments) provided for their direct popular elec¬ 
tion; this change was regarded as a great victory for 
PROGRESSIVE ERA reformers. If a senator should die or 


be removed from office, the governor of his state may 
either appoint a successor or call a special election to 
fill the unexpired term. 

The Vice President (see vice presidency) serves as 
president of the Senate, but is not a member and may 
vote only to break a tie. The Senate elects a president 
pro tempore from its own ranks—usually the senior 
member of the majority party—who presides when 
the Vice President is absent. As of 1974 a senator re¬ 
ceived a salary of $42,500 per year and an allowance 
to cover staff salaries, travel and other expenses. A 
suite of offices in the Senate Office Building is also 
provided. 

SENECA FALLS CONVENTION (July, 1848) 

Organized by Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lu- 
cretia Coffin Mott at Seneca Falls, M.Y., July, 
1848/ Launched women’s suffrage movement in 
the U.S. 

Insulted when they were barred from an 1840 world 
antislavery convention, and long concerned with dis¬ 
crimination against women, pioneer feminists Eliza¬ 
beth CADY STANTON and LUCRETIA COFFIN MOTT 
called for a conference on women’s rights in the sum¬ 
mer of 1848. More than 100 men and women from the 
Northeast congregated at the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church in Seneca Falls, N.Y., and for two days (July 
19-20) discussed the unequal status of women. They 
drew up an 18-point “Declaration of Sentiments” 
modeled after the Declaration of Independence, It 
demanded entirely equal treatment for women, in¬ 
cluding the right to an education and the right to 
practice any occupation open to men, and called for 
women to be given “their sacred right to the elective 
franchise,” This last point was included at the insist¬ 
ence of Mrs. Stanton, who overrode numerous objec¬ 
tions that it was needlessly controversial—including 
Quaker LucretiaMott’s complaint, “Why, Lizzie, thee 
will make us ridiculous,” The Seneca Falls Conven¬ 
tion formally launched the successful, 72-year strug¬ 
gle for women’s suffrage in the United States, 

SENNETT, Mac* (i5S0-M0) 

Film director, producer/Master of silent comedy, 
1912-80/ Movies featured Keystone Kops, Fatty 
Arbuekle, Buster Keaton, Charlie Chaplin 

Frequently called “the king of the custard pie,” film 
director and producer .Mack Sennett transformed the 
primitive one- and two-reel silent comedy into a dis¬ 
tinctive art form. Born Michael Sinnott in Quebec 
province, Canada (1880), he had changed his name 
and already performed as a stage actor and vaudeville 
singer when he appeared in his first film—as an extra-- 
in 1909, He directed his first movies for Biograph 
Company in 1910, learning his craft from' master film¬ 
maker Di w. GRIFFITH, In 1912 Sennett established his 
own Keystone Company and began to produce the 
almost'; lOOO brilliantly edited; hilarious movies that 
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made him a major figure in film history. His films be¬ 
came famous for the regular appearance of his Bath¬ 
ing Beauties and the Keystone Kops, as well as for 
such great screen comics as Roscoe (Fatty) Arbuckle, 
Buster Keaton, Ben Turpin, w, c. , fields and Charles 
CHAPLIN. When in the late 1920s movies grew longer 
and began to depend on sound, Sennett fell from 
popular favor. Though he lived until 1960, his motion- 
picture career was over by the 1930s. 

SEPARATION OF POWERS {ssq Checks and 
Balances; Constitutional Convention) 

SEPARATISTS {set Pilgrims) 

SEQUOYAH (c. 1773-184^) 

Indian linguist/ Invented Cherokee syllabary, 

1821/ Sequoia tree named in his honor 

Sequoyah, the crippled son of a white trader and a 
Cherokee woman, holds a unique distinction in world 
history: He was the only man who ever single- 
handedly devised a system of spelling out a spoken 
language. Born in present-day London County, 
Tenn., about 1773, he was an illiterate silversmith and 
mechanic in 1809 when he first grew interested in the 
mysterious communicative power of the white man’s 
books, or “talking leaves,” and resolved to devise a 
way for his people to record their thoughts on paper. 
He is believed never to have learned to read or speak 
English. But after 12 years of arduous work he suc¬ 
ceeded in inventing symbols for all 86 syllables of the 
Cherokee tongue. After tribal elders approved his 
system in 1821, thousands of Cherokees learned to 
read and write, and the symbols were later applied 
successfully to other tribal tongues. Sequoyah accom¬ 
panied his people to Arkansas in 1822, and later to 
Oklahoma where, with Elias Boudinot, he founded 
the Cherokee Phoenix newspaper in 1828. An advo¬ 
cate of Indian unity, Sequoyah died near San Fer¬ 
nando, Mexico, in 1843 while vainly searching for a 
Cherokee band traditionally believed to have wan¬ 
dered west before the Revolution, The giant sequoia 
tree was named after him. 

SmUJunipew [1713-1784) 

Franciscan missionary/ Founded first nine 

Spanish missions in Cal., 1769-82 

The able, humble founder of Upper California’s first 
nine Spanish missions. Father Junipero Serra was 
born on the island of Majorca in 1713 and joined the 
Franciscan Order in 1730. Celebrated as a professor 
of philosophy and an eloquent preacher, he taught at 
Palma University before coming to Mexico as a mis¬ 
sionary in 1749. He worked first among the Indians of 
eastern Mexico and then, from 1767 to 1769, served as 
head of the Baja California missions abandoned by 
the recently banished JESum. 

Fearing British and Russian designs on Upper Cal¬ 


ifornia in 1769, the Spanish authorities at Mexico City 
dispatched two expeditions northward to establish 
military outposts, Serra and gaspar de portolA 
headed the second expedition and, after an arduous 
overland trek, established San Diego, the first mission 
in present-day California. During the following 13 
years, Serra founded eight more missions, ranging 
north as far as san francisco. Around them devel¬ 
oped thriving agricultural communities, richly 
stocked with sheep, cattle, grains and fruits which 
Serra had imported from Mexico. He annually visited 
all his missions until his death at Monterey, Cal, in 
1784. Because of his selfle.ss devotion to his Indian 
charges, Serra has been proposed to the Vatican for 
beatification. 

SERVICEMEN’S READJUSTMENT ACT (see 
GI Bill of Rights) 

SETON, Elizabeth Ann (1774-1821) 

Roman Catholic religious leader/ Founded Sis¬ 
ters of Charity of Sl Joseph, 1809/ Beatified, 

1963; canonized, 1975 

Born into a prominent Protestant family in New York 
City, Elizabeth Ann Bayley was educated at home by 
her father, a well-known anatomy professor at King’s 
College (now Columbia university). In 1794 .she 
married New York merchant William Seton and three 
years later helped found a society for the relief of 
widows, the first organized charity in her native city. 
While accompanying her husband on a trip to Italy in 
1803, Mrs. Seton became interested in Catholicism, an 
interest that grew after her husband’s death at Pisa 
later that year, and in 1805 she formally adopted the 
Roman Catholic faith. After an unsuccessful attempt 
to support her family by running a boys’ boarding 
house in New York, Mrs, Seton moved to Baltimore 
in 1808 to open a school for girls. Before long, how¬ 
ever, she moved to Emmitsburg, Md., to open a school 
Ibr the poor, and there she formally established, in 
1812, the first native-U.S, Roman Catholic religious 
community. The Sisters of Charity of St, Joseph, as 
they were named, were largely responsible for estab¬ 
lishing parochial school education in the ^ United 
States. Mother Seton helped found the first Catholic 
orphanage, hospital and maternity hospital in the na¬ 
tion, When she died, in .1821, the Sisters of Charity 
had grown to some 20 communities. She was beatified 
in 1963 and declared a saint in 1975. ■ 

SnON, Ernest Thompson [1860-1946) 

Naturalist, author, illustrator/ Founder of 

Woodcraft Indians, 1902/ Early leader of U.S. 

Boy Scout movement 

Author and illustrator of .some 40 books,on nature, 
Ernest Seton was recognized as one of the leading na¬ 
turalists of his day and a prime force in teaching love 
of nature to the young, Born Ernest Seton Thompson 
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in England (1860) and raised in Canada, Seton stud¬ 
ied at London’s Royal Academy of Art before settling 
in the United States when he was 23. Throughout his 
career as an author and illustrator Seton specialized in 
works about nature for boys. Wild Animals I Have 
Known (1898) established his popularity and was 
quickly followed by The Wail of the Sandhill Stag 
(1899), The Biography of a Grizzly [mQ) and numer¬ 
ous other books of a similar nature. In 1902 Seton 
founded the Woodcraft Indians (now the Woodcraft 
League), a precursor of the boy scouts of America, 
and he became a leader of the U.S, Scout movement 
when it was founded inT9l0, Seton died in 1946, 

SE'fTLEMENT HOUSES 

Comprehensive social-service centers, estab¬ 
lished to aid urban neighborhoods/ Modeled 
after London's Toynbee Hall, 1884/ New York 
City’s Neighborhood Guild first in U.S., 1886/ 
460settlement houses in operation by 1930/ Led 
struggle for better working conditions, public ed¬ 
ucation, clean government 

The frenzied growth of American cities after the sec¬ 
ond great wave of immigration in the 1870s brought 
with it new problems of overcrowding, isolation and 
ethnic division. While various social agencies and po¬ 
litical machines offered, specific services to urban 
dwellers, no single institution sought to give a sense of 
caring and of community to the uprooted. 

One solution seemed to lie in the settlement-house 
concept, pioneered by Oxford and Cambridge stu¬ 
dents who “settled” in London’s Toynbee Hall under 
the direction of the Rev, Samuel Barnett in 1884 and 
worked to improve the quality of slum life. The first 
U.S, settlement house. New York City’s Neighbor¬ 
hood Guild (now University Settlement), was 
founded in 1886 by Stanton Coit, an early visitor to 
Toynbee Hall; its avowed aim was to cultivate 
“friendly relations between the educated and unedu¬ 
cated and thus to uplift the latter,” Other settlement 
houses followed soon after, including Chicago’s Hull 
House (see .iane addams) and Commons House (see 
GRAHAM TAYLOR), Boston’s Soiitli End House (see 
ROBERT WOODS) and New York’s Henry Street Settle¬ 
ment (see LILLIAN WALD), In 1911 the National Fed¬ 
eration of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
was founded, with Jane Addams as its first president; 
by 1930 there were some 160 affiliated settlements and 
an additional 300 independent houses, most of them 
church-run. 

Accepting an entire neighborhood, or group of 
neighborhoods, as their “client,” the settlements pro¬ 
vided, in the words of the Hull House charter, “a cen¬ 
ter for a higher civic and social life” and offered a 
broad spectrum of vital services, including adult edu¬ 
cation and job training, encouragement of the arts, 
free clinics and child care, playgrounds, summer 
camps, employment bureaus and “Americanization” 
programs for newcomers. Settlements also provided 


leadership in the urban struggle for better working 
conditions and clean government. Though the work 
of the settlement houses in later years was assumed by 
many kinds of social agencies, both private and gov¬ 
ernment, in the mid-1970s neighborhood centers or 
houses were on the upswing again, and there were 
some 340 centers affiliated with the National Federa¬ 
tion of Settlement Houses and Neighborhood Centers 
and an estimated 1000 unafflliated centers, serving the 
poor and minority populations in U.S, cities, 

See Allen F, Davis: Spearheads for Reform; The So¬ 
cial Settlements and the Progressive Movement, 
1890-1914. 

SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES (see Cm/Hhr) 

SEVENTEENTH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional A mendments) 

SEVENTH AMENDMENT [see Constimional 
Amendments) 

SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTISTS 

Organized as union of existing Adventist sects, 
1863, by Ellen Gould White and her husband/ 
Seventh-Day Adventists anticipate second com¬ 
ing of Christ, observe Saturday as their Sabbath 

Adventist sects, which believe in the physical second 
coming of Christ, were numerous in the nation in the 
early years of the 19th century. Among the largest 
such groups were the followers of Baptist evangelist 
William Miller, who predicted the personal return of 
Christ on Oct. 22,1844. When that day passed without 
Christ’s coming, Miller’s disappointed flock broke 
into factions. 

Among the most devoted Millerites had been a 
Maine teen-ager, Ellen Gould Harmon (1827-1915). 
Late in the year 1844 she began seeing visions while 
joining in prayer with other women Adventists. As the 
result of her mystical experiences, she delivered mes¬ 
sages of encouragement or rebuke to individuals, as 
well as prophecies, which her followers insisted were 
divinely inspired, In 1846 Ellen married a young min¬ 
ister, James White, and the Whites eventually estab¬ 
lished a union of Adventist sects, the Seventh-Day 
Adventists, in 1863. Following the General Confer¬ 
ence of 1863, the Seventh-Day Adventists increased 
steadily in number. After James White’s death in 
1881, Mrs, White spent a number of years working for 
the church in Europe and Australia, By 1901 she had 
returned to the U.S.j to devote her time to church 
work in, the South and to help establish de¬ 
nominational headquarters in Washington, D.C,, in 
1903. Never claiming to be the leader of her church, 
Ellen White was nonetheless its dominant figure until 
her death in 1915, and remains revered as a prophet. 

The Seventh-Day Adventists believe that the sec¬ 
ond coming of Christ will occur at some unknown 
moment in the future, when Satan and his followers 
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will be destroyed. Seventh-Day Adventists practice 
baptism by immersion and honor Saturday as the 
Sabbath, There are more than two million followers 
worldwide, including some 454,000 in the U.S, 

SEVEN YEARS’ WAR (see French and 
Indian War) 

smmjohn {1745-1815) 

Frontiersman, politician/ First governor of 

Tenn., 1795-1801; 1803-09/ U.S. congressman, 

1811-15 

The personification of the tough, independent fron¬ 
tiersman, John Sevier was a major force in the estab¬ 
lishment of the State of Tennessee. Born in Virginia 
(1745), he became one of the first white settlers (c. 
1772) in the newly opened trans-Allegheny territory, 
then widely considered part of North Carolina. By 
1776 he had established a reputation as an Indian 
fighter and was a prominent member of the local 
Committee of Safety. During the revolutionary 
WAR he was among those who surrounded and de¬ 
stroyed the British forces at the Battle of Kings 
Mountain (1780). Sevier also led numerous raids 
against the Cherokee, actions that resulted in the 
large-scale cessions of Indian lands to whites. After 
the war Sevier took a leading part in local politics, first 
opposing, but then supporting, the move to detach the 
trans-Allegheny settlements from North Carolina. 
These settlements were organized as the “State of 
Franklin” (see franklin, state of); which Sevier 
served as the first and only governor (1784-88). After 
North Carolina reestablished its jurisdiction, Sevier 
was briefly imprisoned, but soon secured a pardon. 
Shortly thereafter North Carolina yielded claims to 
western territory which, in 1796, became the State of 
Tennessee. Sevier served as Tennessee’s first governor 
(1796-1801), a position he held once more (1803-09), 
In his last years Sevier served in the U.S. House of 
Representatives (1811-15), where he expressed his 
bellicose nature as a firm advocate of the war of 
i8I2. He died ill office in 1815, 

See Carl S. Driver: John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old 
Southwest. 

mXll, Samuel {1652-1730) 

Colonial jurist/ A judge at Salem witchcraft 

trials, 1692/Chief justice of Mass., 1718-28 . 

Ofthe nine judges who sat at the salem witch trials 
(1692) and condemned the innocent, only Samuel 
Sewall ever publicly admitted his error. (He later 
sought atonement by observing ah annual day of 
fasting and prayer,) With the exception of the Salem 
cases, Sewall, who served as a judge of the superior 
court from 1692 to 1718 and as Massachusetts’ chief 
justice from 1718 to 1728, was known as a man of hu¬ 
manity and mercy. These characteristics were much 
evident in his pamphlet The Selling of Joseph {\W), 


perhaps the first antislavery tract to be publi,shed in 
the Colonies. Born in England in 1652, Sewall was 
brought to Massachusetts when he was nine, After 
graduation from Harvard (1671), he married into a 
wealthy family and soon assumed a leading position 
in the Colony, holding a number of public offices. 
More than a century after his death in 1730 his diary 
was published; its description of Boston life has long 
been a valuable source for historians, 

SEWARD, William Henry {1801-1872) 

Governor ofN. Y., 1839-43/ U.S. senator, 1849- 

61/Secretary of Stale, 1861-69 

Though twice denied the presidential nomination he 
much coveted, William H. Seward ultimately proved 
to have had a greater impact on America’s political 
history than many of the nation’s Chief Executive.s, 
Born in the town of Florida, N, Y,, in 1801, Seward was 
graduated from Union College in 1820 and, was 
admitted to, the bar three years later. Through liis suc¬ 
cessful law practice, Seward gradually became in¬ 
volved in New York State politics, first with the anti- 
masonic PARTY and then with the whigs. In 1838, 
having seiwed in the state senate (1830-34), Seward 
was elected governor on the Whig ticket, and during 
his two terras in the statehouse (1839-43) became a 
leading spokesman for such causes as prison reform, 
public schools and, increasingly, the abolition of slav¬ 
ery. At the end of his second term he resumed his law 
practice, but in 1848 his Whig colleagues gained con¬ 
trol of the state legislature and elected him to the u.s. 
SENATE. 

In the mid-1850s, with the WhigTarty hopelessly 
splintered over the slavery question, Seward joined a 
new antislavery coalition, the repoblician party. He 
was reelected to the Senate as a Republican in 1855 
and appeared the likely choice as the party’s first 
presidential candidate in 1856. But the Republicans, 
feeling that Seward’s position on slavery was too rad¬ 
ical, picked the moderate John c. friImont, In 1858 
Seward bluntly called the slavery issue “an irrepressi¬ 
ble conflict between opposing and, enduring forces,’’ 
and in 1860 he was again passed over by the Republi¬ 
can convention, which picked the less controversial 
lawyer from Illinois, abraham Lincoln, as its presi¬ 
dential candidate. Both times Seward shrugged olThis 
defeat to campaign vigorously for Fremont and Lin¬ 
coln, and in 1861 he accepted Lincoln’s appointment 
as Secretary of State. 

At the outset, serious friction arose between Seward 
and Lincoln over the Government’s policy in the se¬ 
cession crisis. Seward was clearly the best known and 
most distinguished figure in the new Administration, 
Many (including Seward himself) had assumed that, 
he would have the final word in major decisions. Once 
it became clear, however, that Lincoln intended to be 
his own President, Seward—to his lasting credit- 
accepted his subordinate role and went on to fulfill it 
with loyalty and great,distinction. The ,Secretary of 
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State’s chief task during the civil war was to prevent 
other countries from recognizing or aiding the Con¬ 
federacy and to avoid war with Britain, In these areas 
Seward succeeded resoundingly, using his various 
diplomatic exchanges with the precision and canni¬ 
ness of a chess master. (See trent affair.) 

In April,'1865, Seward was attacked and critically 
injured at the same time that President Lincoln was 
assassinated, but Seward recovered and remained 
Secretary of State under Andrew Johnson. As a sup¬ 
porter of Lincoln’s embattled successor, he received 
his share of public abuse-particularly after negotiat¬ 
ing the- purchase of alaska in 1867, which was 
promptly dubbed “Seward’s Folly,” Seward retired 
from public life in 1869. He died in 1872, 

See Gtyndon G. Van Demen: William Henry Seward, 

SEWING MACHINE {set Howe, Elias; Singer, 
Isaac Merrit) 

SlYMOm, Horatio {1810-1886) [ 

Democratic pre.ndential candidate,. 1868/ Gov¬ 
ernor of K Y., 1853-55; 1863-65/ Opposed Lin¬ 
coln’s policies in Civil War 

A man of steady moderation who vigorously pursued 
compromise between political extremes. New York’s 
Horatio Seymour was considered as a possible unity 
candidate at the Democratic convention of 1860, 
When STEPHEN a. douglas won the presidential 
nomination, Seymour loyally supported the ticket, 
and then as governor of New York (1863-65) made 
every effort to fill the state’s civil war voluntary re¬ 
cruitment quota, despite his opposition to President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S policies. By denouncing emanch 
pation of the slaves and conscription, he encouraged 
New York’s draft riots of 1863 and was slow to put 
them down, Born in Pompey Hill, N,Y,, in 1810, and 
trained as a lawyer, Seymour served as a state assem¬ 
blyman (1842; 1844-45), where he was instrumental 
in expanding the state’s network of canals. During his 
first terra as governor (1853-55) he fought both prohi¬ 
bition and anti-Catholicism, and this contributed to 
his defeat for reelection. Although he was hesitant 
about accepting the Democratic presidential nomina¬ 
tion in 1868, he waged an exciting campaign, losing to 
war hero ulysses s. grant by 310,000 votes. During 
liislater years he helped purge his party of the corrupt 
machine of Boss william marcy tweed and did 
much to advance the political career of grover 
CLEVELAND, Before his death in 1866, Seymour had 
the satisfaction of seeing Cleveland as President. 

See Stewart Mitchell: Horatio Seymour of New York, 

SHAHN, Ben (Benjamin) {1898-1969) 

Painter/ Specialized in works of social protest, 

often executed as murals 

Among Lithuania-born (1898) Ben Shahh’s earliest 
works to be publicly shown were 23 paihtlngs (1931- 


32) concerned with the celebrated sacco and van- 
zetti case of the 1920s, It was to this theme ofthe two 
anarchists, tried and executed for murder, that Shahn 
returned in one of his last major works, a 1965-66 
mural for Syracuse University, 

Indeed, throughout his long career as one of Amer¬ 
ica’s best-known artists, protest against injustice dom¬ 
inated Shahn’s work. Raised in Brooklyn, N.Y., from 
1906, Shahn studied at New York University and the 
Art Students League, then worked in Europe and 
North Africa during the late 1920s before returning to 
America. In 1933 he assisted Mexican artist Diego Ri¬ 
vera on his massive frescos for Rockefeller Center- 
one controversial mural was destroyed because it 
contained a portrait of Lenin—and then was em¬ 
ployed as a muralist for the Federal farm security 
administration. Although most of Shahn’s paintings 
carried protest messages, during world war ii he 
worked for the U.S. Office of War Information and 
executed a series of posters' designed to encourage 
public support for the war effort. Before his death in 
1969, he turned to religious themes and illustrated a 
number of theological works, including a Haggadah 
for Passover {\%6). 

SHAKERS 

Religious sect founded in England, 1747/Ledhy 
Mother Ann Lee, regarded by faithful as mani¬ 
festation of God/Emigrated to America, 1774/ 

Est. religious communes in upstate N.Y. and 
Midwest/ Members lived celibate, communal 
life/ Communes developed reputation for crafts¬ 
manship/Shakers now a dying sect 

The Shakers, who gave America one of its earliest and 
perhaps most memorable ventures in Christian com¬ 
munal living, are now a dying sect. In the early 1970s 
fewer than 20 of the faithful still lived in Wo isolated 
New England communes. All were in their 90s, and 
since 1964 had closed the door to new members, 
When these few survivors die, the two-century-old 
faith will have disappeared. 

Formally named the United Society of Believers in 
Christ’s Second.Appearing, the Shakers gained their 
popular name because of their habit of shaking with 
ecstasy while in trances produced by religious devo¬ 
tions. The Shakers were an outgrowth of the 18th- 
century Quaker movement in England and broke off 
from the parent body in 1747, their schism based on 
the belief that the Second Coming was at hand, with 
Christ’s manifestation to be in the form of a woman, 
The Shakers found their Messiah in the person of ann 
lee, an illiterate but charismatic woman said to be a 
miracle worker. It was Mother Ann, as she was called, 
who- develbped the cardinal beliefs of Shakerism: 
celibacy, equality of the sexes, common ownership of 
propertyy public confessions of sins, personal divine 
inspiration and communal living, ' 

^ Religious persecution in England led Mother Lee 
and eight of herifollowers to America in 1774. They 
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settled in what is now Wateiwliet, N.Y., and in 1787 
her followers, led by Joseph Meacham and Lucy 
Wright, established a colony at New Lebanon, N.Y. 
Despite their celibacy doctrine, the sect grew by mak¬ 
ing converts and taking children from orphanages, By 
1840 there were 6000 members in 19 communes scat¬ 
tered from New York to Indiana and Kentucky, 
Members of the sect proved to be excellent farmers, 
craftsmen and inventors. They designed and built ex¬ 
quisite furniture and are credited with inventing such 
common household articles as the flat-sided broom 
and the clothespin. While seeking escape from the 
dehumanizing effects of industrialization, the Shakers 
did not shun labor-saving devices, developing many 
themselves, including the circular saw. 

After the Civil War the Shakers went into decline. 
Their insistence upon celibacy, together with a gen¬ 
eral waning of interest in communal life, led to their 
slow demise. In 1957 the surviving members estab¬ 
lished a: trust fund to be financed from the sale of 
Shaker lands, the income to be used to support the few 
remaining believers. Upon the deaths of the last of the 
Shakers, the trust will be used to preserve memora¬ 
bilia of the dead faith, A Shaker museum operates at 
Hancock, Mass. 

See Edward D. Andrews: The People Called Shakers. 

SHALER, Nathaniel Southgate {184N1906) 

Geologist, author, teacher/ Dean of Harvard’s 

Lawrence Scientific School, 1891-1906 

Renowned by his contempories as one of America’s 
leading geologists, Kentucky-born (1841), Harvard 
graduate (1862) Nathaniel Southgate Shaler had intel¬ 
lectual interests that ranged far beyond his chosen 
profession. The breadth of those interests are appar¬ 
ent in the titles of bis many books, which include : The 
Individual: A Study of Life and Death (1900), The 
Neighbor: The Natural History of Human Contacts 
(1904) and jF/'um Old Fields: Poems of the Civil War 
(1906). As a longtime professor at harvard univer¬ 
sity (1868-1906), Shaler taught an introductory 
course ingeology that was one of the m ost popular in 
the college. And as dean of the university’s Lawrence 
Scientific School from 1891 until liis death in 1906, he 
did much to foster the teaching of applied science. 
Among his works on geology are: A First Book of Ge¬ 
ology (1884) sridAspects of Earth (1889), 

SnAPUN,Hariow{1885-1972) 

Astronomer/ Director of Harvard Observatory, 

1921-52/ Professor of Astronomy at Harvard, 

1921-56 

Astronomer Harlow Shapley’s research into, the 
structure of the universe enabled him to estimate the 
dimensions of our galaxy and then determine that 
the earth’s sun is in the galaxy’s outer regions, tens 
of thousands of light years from the center. Born in 
Nashville, Mo, (1885), Shapley received his Ph.D. 


from PRINCETON UNIVERSITY in 1913, served as as¬ 
tronomer for Mount Wilson Observatory (see mount 
WILSON and mount palomar observatories) from 
1914 to 1921 and then became a professor of astron¬ 
omy at HARVARD university (1921-56) and director 
of its observatory (1921-52), Although Shapley 
clashed with the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities over his criticism of American cold war 
policies, he was nonetheless elected president of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci¬ 
ence in 1947, an action that was widely interpreted as 
an expression of support for his position from the sci¬ 
entific community. His writings include Galaxies 
(1943) and Of Stars and Men (1958), Shapley died in 
1972. 

SHARECROPPERS 

Landless farmers who exchange labor for share 
of crop/ System arose in South after Civil War 
to provide cash-poor planters with cheap labor/ 
Declined sharply because of New Deal reforms of 
1950s and farm mechanization 

The system of farm tenancy known as sharecropping 
originated in the post-civiL war South as a means of 
providing cheap plantation labor to replace slave 
labor. Many planters had plentiful land but little cash 
for wages; the, thousands of emancipated Negroes 
were poor, illiterate and in desperate need of work. 
The answer proved to be sharecropping, a .system 
under which black farm laborers—and later many 
whites—were held in a state of virtual peonage. At 
one time some 750,000 families—three million per¬ 
sons—worked as sharecroppers. Sharecropping de¬ 
clined after the new deal reforms of the 1930s, but it 
still exists to some extent in the South, 

Under the sharecropping system the planter pro¬ 
vides land, seed, fertilizer, work animals, equipment 
and living quarters, while the tenant agrees to con¬ 
tribute his own and his family’s labor in exchange for 
a share of the crop—usually a half share, minus his 
debts to the landlord, The freedmen’s bureau at first 
approved the system in the hope that it would allow 
laborers to amass enough capital to buy their, own 
farms, but that expectation quickly, proved illusory. 
Poor white farmers who had lost their land often tried 
working as tenant farmers on rented acreage, but 
lack of cash forced many of them into sharecropping. 
The system was most prevalent in, the South’s cotton 
states—where overproduction in the 1890s led to fall¬ 
ing prices and mounting farm debts—but it also ex¬ 
isted on the tobacco farms of Kentucky, Virginia 

and TENNESSEE, 

The sharecroppers themselves were bound to the 
landlord by perpetual debt. They bought their neces¬ 
sities from the planter at high prices and interest, and 
the bill was deducted from their share of the crop on 
“settlement day,” along with a fee for “management" 
and another for the use of plantation roads and 
ditches. Unless they wanted to compete for scarce in¬ 
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dustrial jobs, laborers had no choice but to remain 
under the system, accepting the planter’s word for the 
value of the crop and the validity of the deductions. 
Conditions worsened during the Great Depression of 
the 1930s (see depressions, major); average share¬ 
cropper income for the year 1934, for example, was 
$300, (Most sharecroppers today still have incomes 
well below the poverty line.) The laborers themselves 
were finally driven to resist, forming a sharecroppers’ 
union in 1931, and the Farm Tenant Act of 1937 gave 
some relief by providing loans to sharecroppers, ten¬ 
ant farmers and farm laborers for purchasing land, 
supplies, livestock and equipment. In recent years the 
number of sharecroppers has declined, owing to in¬ 
creased farm mechanization and reduction in cotton 
acreage, 

SHAW, Anna Howard (1847-1919) 

Methodist minister/ Physician/ President of 
National American Woman Suffrage Associa¬ 
tion, 1904-15 

One of America’s first ordained women ministers and 
a physician as well, English-born (1847) Anna Shaw 
became a major figure in the women’s suffrage 
movement. Brought to the United States as a child, 
she grew up on a Michigan farm and, despite scant 
formal schooling and financial hardship, managed to 
earn degrees in both theology (1878) and medicine 
(1886) from Boston University, She was ordained a 
minister by the Methodist Protestant Church in 1880 
and had filled several Massachusetts pastorates when, 
in 1888, she met susan b, anthony and began to de¬ 
vote her energies to the campaign for suffrage. Miss 
Shaw was president of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association from 1904 to 1915, and 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal for her 
work as a member of the Council on National De¬ 
fense during world war i, A frequent lecturer, she 
was considered one of the suffrage movement’s most 
eloquent advocates. She died in 1919. 

SHAW, Lemuel (1781-1861) 

Chief justice of Mass,, 1850-60/ Wrote major 
decisions in field of commercial and constitu¬ 
tional law 

As chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, Lemuel Shaw handed down major 
decisions in commercial and constitutional law at a 
time when important industries were developing. In 
Lombard v. Stearns (1849) he ruled that a water com¬ 
pany, as a public utility, had responsibilities to the 
people it served. His decision, in commonwealth v, 
hunt (1842), that striking union members could not 
be charged with criminal conspiracy, greatly aided the 
fledgling labor movement, (See conspiracy labor 
LAWS.) On the other side of the coin, hisfellow servant 
rule,'handed downinFarwellv, Railroad(IM2),held 
that an injured employee could not sue his employer 


for negligence unless his injury was caused by the em¬ 
ployer’s own personal negligence, not that of a fellow 
servant (worker). This rule shifted the burden of acci¬ 
dents from employers to workers themselves and so 
delayed for almost 70 years the enactment of work¬ 
men’s COMPENSATION LAWS. 

Born in Barnstable, Mass., in 1781, Shaw graduated 
from Harvard in 1800 and was admitted to the bar at 
age 23, He gave up a thriving and lucrative law prac¬ 
tice in 1830 to accept appointment as chief justice. 
Shaw resigned his post on Aug, 21,1860, and died the 
following year. 

See Leonard Levy: The Law of the Commonwealth 
and Chief Justice Shaw, 

SHAWN, Ted (see Denishawn Dancers) 

SHAWNEE INDIANS (scq Indian Tribes; Prophet, 
The; Tecunmh) 

SHAWNEE PROPHET (see Prophet, The) 

SHAYS’REBELLION (7756-/757) 

Uprising of debt-burdened Massachusetts 

farmers led by Daniel Shays/ Strengthened pro¬ 
ponents of.strong central Government 

In the years following the revolutionary war the 
Massachusetts legislature, dominated by Boston’s 
mercantile and financial interests, refused to aid the 
debt-burdenedfarmers of western Massachusetts, and 
the young republic saw one of the first of many clashes 
between debtors and creditors. The farmers com¬ 
plained of high and inequitable taxes and the re¬ 
quirement that debts be paid in specie rather than 
paper money, This'resulted in court-ordered sales of 
hundreds of farms to pay off debts or delinquent 
taxes. Since the dispossessed farmers lacked property 
qualifications for voting and hence could not use the 
ballot to effect changes, they began taking direct ac¬ 
tion. Armed insurgents closed the court in North¬ 
ampton (Aug, 31,1786) and in other towns to prevent 
further judgments against debtors. Gov, James Bald¬ 
win responded by sending militia to protect the court 
at Springfield, but the rebels, led by former Revolu¬ 
tionary War officer Daniel Shays (1747-1825), over¬ 
awed the militia and forced the court to adjourn. 

Shays next raised about 1200 men at Worcester and 
marched back to Springfield to seize the Federal arse¬ 
nal. But on Jan, 25, 1787, the Springfield militia 
routed the insurgents. They were pursued by another 
force commanded by Gen. Benjamin Lincoln, who 
scattered them in a surprise attack at Petersham on 
Feb. 4, taking many prisoners. Shays fled to Vermont, 
but the rebellion was not without effect, A new legis¬ 
lature, elected in the spring, reduced taxes and gave 
some relief to debtors. The uprising also swept the in¬ 
tractable Baldwin from office, and Shays and other 
insurgent leaders were soon pardoned by Gov. john 
HANCOCK, i 
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More important, Shays’ Rebellion strengthened the 
movement for a new u.s. constitution by impressing 
on conservatives the need for a stronger central Gov¬ 
ernment capable of maintaining order. (See consti¬ 
tutional CONVENTION,) 

See Robert J. Taylor: Western Massachusetts in the 
Revolution. 

Smk, John Dawson Gilmary {1824-1892) 

Historian, editor/ Cofomder of U.S. Catholic 

Historical Society/ Author n/History of the 

Catholic Church in the United States, 1886-92 

New York City-born (1824) John Dawson Gilmary 
Shea, the son of an Irish immigrant politician and 
schoolteacher, tried many careers-clerk, lawyer, 
novice in the Society of Jesus (1848-52)—but his first 
love was history. On the strength of his monumental 
four-volume History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States (1886-92), his countless articles for 
Catholic magazines and his textbooks of European 
and American history, he has become widely ac¬ 
knowledged as 19th-centuiy America’s foremost 
Catholic historian. Shea studied at St, John’s College, 
Fordham, N.Y, (1848-50), and at St. Mary’s College, 
Montreal (1850-52), and became a member of the 
New York and other state historical societies— a rare 
honor for a Catholic in his day. He was a cofounder 
(1884) of the U.S, Catholic Historical Society, which 
he served as editor (1887-89) and as president (1890), 
He died in 1892. 

SHELBY, Isaac (i 750-7526) 

Soldier, politician/ Ky.’s first governor, 1792- 

96/Led Kentucky troops at Battle of Thames in 

War of 1812 

A Maryland-born (1750) frontiersman, Isaac Shelby 
surveyed land in Kentucky and helped secure its sep¬ 
aration from Virginia, becoming the new state’s first 
governor in 1792. As a captain of Virginia militia in 
the REVOLUTIONARY WAR, Shelby for three years 
(1776-79) sent supplies to frontier forces, including 
GEORGE ROGERS clark’s Illinois expedition in 1779, 
In 1780 Shelby was appointed colonel of North Caro¬ 
lina militia and was credited with planning the attack 
that led to the decisive victory over Tory forces at the 
Battle of Kings Mountain (October, 1780), After the 
war he settled in Kentucky and was a member of the 
1792 convention that wrote the state constitution, 

Retiring at the end of his first term as governor in 
1796, Shelby spent the next 15 years in private life. He 
was reelected governor in August, 1812, after the out¬ 
break of the WAR OF i 8 i 2 . An active and resourceful 
official, he organized and led 4000 Kentucky troops 
who distinguished themselves in Gen. william h. 
Harrison’s defeat of the British and Indians at the 
Battle of the Thames, Oct, 5,1813, a victory that drove 
the enemy from the Old Northwest, In 1817 Shelby 
declined appointment as Secretary of War by Presi¬ 


dent JAMES MONROE, Claiming he was too old for the 
post. He remained active in agricultural and educa¬ 
tional affairs until his death in 1826, 

SHELDON, Charles Monroe (1857-1946) 

Congregational clergyman/ Novelist, editor, so¬ 
cial reformer/ Author of In His Steps, 1896/ 
Popularized Social Gospel 

A CONGREGATIONALIST clergyman as well as a social 
reformer and author of more than 30 religious novels, 
Charles Monroe Sheldon was born in Wellville, N.Y., 
in 1857, Educated at brown university and Andover 
Theological Seminary, he was ordained a minister in 
1886, After serving as Congregational pastor in 
Waterbury, Vt, (1886-89), and of the Central Congre¬ 
gational Church in Topeka, Kan. (1889-1919), Shel¬ 
don became editor (1920-25) of the Christian Herttld 
magazine in New York. One of his religious novels, In 
His Steps (1896), the story of people who tried to pat¬ 
tern their lives after that of Jesus, became world fa¬ 
mous. It sold millions of copies and was said to be the 
world’s best-selling book after the Bible and the works 
of Shakespeare. The book’s empha,sis on social prob¬ 
lems gave impetus to the social gospel movenieni, 
a liberal Protestant movement of the late . 19th and 
early 20th centuries that espoused progressive social 
legislation. Sheldon died in 1946. 

SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN {s&t Civil War) 

SHENANDOAH VALLEY 

Rich valley in northwest Va. and northeast 
W.Va., drained by Shenandoah River/ Key 
.source of.supply and avenue of invasion and re¬ 
treat for Confederate armies in Civil War/ Laid 
waste by Union forces under Sheridan, 1864 

In 1864 Gen. ulysses s. grant ordered fiery destruc¬ 
tion of the rich Shenandoah Valley of northwestern 
Virginia and northeastern West Virginia, “granary of 
the South” and a vital source of supply for Confeder¬ 
ate forces in the civil war. The task fell to Gen, phi- 
lip H, SHERIDAN, who soon transformed the fertile 
countiyslde into a desolate wilderness. 

The Shenandoah Valley (a 2850-sq,-mi. section of 
the Great Appalachian Valley) was found by several 
early explorers, including French explorer Louis Mi¬ 
chel in 1707. Nine years later a party of gentlemen 
explorers from Williamsburg, Va,-the so-called 
knights OF THE GOLDEN HORSESHOE-sighted .tllO 
valley from the summit of the Blue Ridge Mountains, 
Once cultivated by the German and .Scots-Irish,im¬ 
migrants who arrived from Pennsylvania in the 
1730s, the valley’s rich, well-watered soil produced 

bountiful crops of wheat and corn and orchardsheavy 

with apples and peaches, During the Civil War the 
150-mile-long valley long provided a sheltered “cov¬ 
ered way” for Southern forces invading—and retreat¬ 
ing from—the North’s heartland. Today the valley, its 


scars long healed, is partly enclosed in the Shenan¬ 
doah National Park. The swift Shenandoah River is 
a valu able source of hydroelectric power. 

SHEPARD, Alan Bartlett (1922- ) 

Astronaut/ First American launched into space. 
May 5,1961 

As a boy, Alan Shepard would bicycle 10 miles to the 
airport near East Derry, N.H., where he Was born in 
1923, and do odd jobs around the hangars for a chance 
to take an occasional airplane ride. Some 30 years 
later, on May 5,1961, Shepard became America’s first 
man in space, reaching an altitude of 115 miles as he 
rode the capsule Freedom 7on a 15-ininute suborbital 
trip of 302 miles from Gape Canaveral, Fla., to a 
splashdown in the Atlantic Ocean. (Yuri Gagarin of 
Russia had made the world’s first orbital flight 23 days 
earlier.) In February, 1971, having recovered from an 
inner ear disorder resulting from his first flight, he 
commanded the Apollo 14 flight to the moon and 
joined the ranks of the moonwalkers, 

A 1944 graduate of annapolis, Shepard served in 
WORLD WAR II aboard a destroyer in the South Pacific, 
After the war he became a Navy test pilot and was one 
of seven militaiy pilots chosen by the national aero¬ 
nautics and space administration in 1959 to be 
trained as the nation’s first astronauts. In 1974 Shep¬ 
ard retired from the Navy as a rear admiral—the first 
astronaut.to earn an admiral’s stars, 

SHERIDAN, Philip Henry {1821-1888) 

Union cavalry officer in Civil War/ Commanded 
Army of the Shenandoah, 1864-65/ Destroyed 
. Shenandoah Valley as Confederate base of oper¬ 
ations, 1864/ Cutoff Gen. RobertE. Lee’s,lineof 
retreat at Appomattox Court House, April, 1865/ 
Made commanding general of the Army, 1884; 
full general, 1888 

Philip H. Sheridan’s quick temper delayed the start of 
his military career, but his belligerent spirit was to 
make him one of the most successful Union generals 
of the civil war. Born in Albany, N,Y. (1831), and 
brought up in Ohio, Sheridan was forced to leave 
school at 14 to help support his family. He nonetheless 
managed to secure an appointment to west point in 
1848—only to be suspended in his first year for fight- 
ing. After finally graduating in 1853, he saw action in 
several Indian campaigns. During the lirstyear ofthe 
Civil War, he served as a quartermaster while trying 
to get a combat command in the West. In May, 1862, 
he was made colonel of the 2nd Michigan Cavaliy, 
and in July had his first taste of victory at Bonneville, 
Miss., where his daring against superior Confederate 
forces won him promotion to brigadier'general of 
volunteers, 

■ After a superior performance as a division com¬ 
mander at Perryville and Stones River, Sheridan was 
appointed major general of volunteers in December, 


1862. His famed charge up Missionaiy Ridge in the 
Chattanooga Campaign (November, 1863) did much 
to ensure a Union victory and gained him the favor of 
Gen. ULYSSES s. grant. When Grant took command 
of all Union armies, he rewarded the 33-year-old 
Sheridan with the cavalry command in the Army of 
the Potomac (April, 1864), Within a month the ener¬ 
getic Sheridan had reorganized his cavalry and 
launched a raid that destroyed supplies and com¬ 
munications behind Gen, robert e. lee’s lines near 
Richmond and defeated the forces of Gen, j.e.b. 
STUART at Yellow Tavern. 

Taking command of the Army of the Shenandoah 
in August, 1864, Sheridan began the most controver¬ 
sial phase of his career when Grant ordered him to lay 
waste the Shenandoah valley, the so-called granary 
of the South, and put an end to Gen. jubal a. early’s 
daring raids into the North. After careful preparations 
Sheridan thrice defeated Early-at Winchester, 
Fishers Hill and Cedar Creek—and then so ravaged 
Shenandoah that; in Sheridan’s words, “A crow would 
have had to carry its rations if it had flown across the 
valley,” In March, 1865, his cavalry routed the rem¬ 
nants of Early’s force, then raided Confederate supply 
lines before joining Grant’s army near Richmond for 
the final assault on Confederate defenses. This attack 
forced Lee to evacuate Petersburg and Richmond on 
April 2, and Sheridan’s cavalry pursued the Confed¬ 
erates to APPOMATTOX COURT HOUSE, Cutting olf their 
retreat on April 9, 

After the war Sheridan commanded troops on the 
Mexican border (1865-67), Their demonstrations of 
force and the material aid given to Mexican patriots 
hastened the withdrawal of French support from the 
puppet Emperor; Maximilian, In 1867, as military 
governor of the Texas and Louisiana district during 
RECONSTRUCTION, “Little Phil” pursued his duties 
with such unrelieved sternness that he was removed 
after six months by President Andrew johnson. 
Transferred to the Department of the Missouri, he 
waged several successful Indian campaigns and in 
1869 took command of the division of Missouri, He 
was made commanding general of the Army, suc¬ 
ceeding Gen, WILLIAM T, SHERMAN, in 1884 and later 
spent the final months of his life writing his memoirs. 
In 1888—the year of his death at age 57—he was hon- 
ored by Congress with the rank of full general. Sheri¬ 
dan is considered the Union’s outstanding cavalry 
officer, not because he was a brilliant student of mili¬ 
tary science, but rather for his attention to the welfare 
of his troops, He won their unswerving faith and 
handled them deftly in battle^ ' 

See Richard O’Connor: Sheridan the Inevitable. 

Smmk% James Schoolcraft {1855-1912) 

Vice President under, William Howard Taft,. 

; 1909-12/DiedinofficimM 

A genial Republican congressman of no distinctive 
talents, James S. (Sunny Jim) Sherman was elected 
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Vice President of the U,S. as william Howard taft’s 
running mate in 1908, He had been put on the Re¬ 
publican ticket by congressional leaders eager to pla¬ 
cate party conservatives, who were angered that Taft’s 
nomination had been dictated to them by outgoing 
President Theodore roosevelt, Sherman, who was 
born in Utica, N.Y., in 1855, had amassed a sizable 
fortune in business and corporation law before his 20 
years’ service in the House (1887-91, 1893-1909). 
There he was known for his gift for: parliamentary 
management and his unswerving loyalty to Republi¬ 
can floor leaders thomas bracket! reed and Joseph 
G, GANNON, As Vice President, Sherman angered Taft 
by refusing to act as liaison between the President and 
Speaker Cannon, whom Taft disliked. But after Roo¬ 
sevelt led his Progressive Republican followers out of 
the 1912 party convention (see bull moose party), 
Taft dared not risk breaking up a “winning team,” 
Thus Sherman became the first Vice President since 
JOHN c. CALHOUN to be renominated. One week be¬ 
fore Election Day, however, Sherman suddenly died, 
leaving Taft to a solitary defeat by woodrow 
WILSON, 

SHERMAN,/o/(n(i52i-i90t)) 

Politician, statesman/ Republican congressman' 
from Ohio, 1855-61/ U.S. senator, 1861-77, 
1881-97/ Secretary of Treasury, 1877-81/ Sec¬ 
retary of State, 1897-98/ Chairman of Senate 
Finance Committee during Reconstruction era/ 
Sponsored Sherman Anti-Trust and Silver Pur¬ 
chase acts, 1890 

Ohio Republican John Sherman served continuously 
in the Federal Government for 43 years (1855-98)— 
first as a congressman, then as a U,S. senator and also 
as a Cabinet ofiicer in two Republican administra¬ 
tions. Although his name was associated with some of 
the most important legislation of the last half of the 
19th centmy, the younger brother of Union Gen. 
WILLIAM tecumseh SHERMAN never realized his life’s 
ambition—the Presidency of the United States. 

Born in Lancaster, Ohio (1823), John Sherman was 
the eighth of Ohio state Supreme Court Justice 
Charles Sherman’s 11 children, After his father’s 
death in 1829, the boy was sent to live with a relative. 
Sherman left school at the age of 14 to work on canal 
construction but later resumed his studies and was 
admitted to the Ohio bar in 1844. He, entered politics 
as a delegate to the whig party conventions of 1848 
and 1852 and helped organize Ohio’s republican 
party in 1854. On the strength of his opposition to the 
kansas-nebraska act he was elected to Congress 
from Ohio in 1854, and six years later he won a seat 
in the U.S. Senate. In 1867 Sherman became chair¬ 
man of the Senate’s influential Finance Committee, 
where he played a leading role in Government fi¬ 
nance during the critical period of reconstruction. 
Earlier Sherman had supported the national bank 
act of 1863 and helped plan the new national banking 


system. He also favored, as a necessary war-finance 
measure, the issuance of greenbacks~not backed by 
gold or silver species—as legal tender currency. But in 
1875 he aligned himself with “hard money” interests 
to help secure passage by the Senate of the resump¬ 
tion OF specie payment Act, The act called for the 
redeeming of greenbacks in gold beginning in 1879, 
As Secretary of the Treasury under Pre,sidenl 
RUTHERFORD B, HAYES (1877-81), Sherman skillfully 
implemented the Resumption Act de,spite the pres¬ 
sure of the GREENBACK MOVEMENT and the FREE SIL¬ 
VER forces for cheap money. 

Returned to the U.S. Senate by Ohio in 1881, Sher¬ 
man served in that body for the next 16 years. He 
sponsored the sherman anti-trust act (1890), to 
protect consumers from monopolistic trusts, and the 
SHERMAN SILVER PURCHASE ACT (1890), tO placate 
Free Silverites, Meanwhile he had failed three times 
—in 1880, 1884 and 1888—to win the Republican 
presidential nomination, mainly because of the bitter 
opposition he had engendered among those favoring 
cheap money. Appointed Secretary of State by Presi¬ 
dent WILLIAM MCKINLEY in 1897, a tired Sherman re¬ 
signed this his last Government post the next year in 
protest against the spanish-american war. Revered 
by many as a fixture of Republicanism, he , died in 
Washington, D.C., in 1900. 

SHERMAN, (7727-7793) 

Member, Continental Congress, 1774-81; 1788- 
84/ Helped draft Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation/Introduced Xonnect- 
icut Compromise" at Constitutional Conven¬ 
tion, 1787 

In 1787 the CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, deliberat¬ 
ing on the form of government the new republic 
would adopt, became deadlocked over the question of 
how the states should be represented in the u.s, con¬ 
gress— whether equally or proportionately according 
to population. On July 11, Roger Sherman, a former 
Connecticut legislator and judge, offered the vital 
compromise that broke the deadlock. Sherman, who 
was born in Newton, Mass,, in 1721 and moved to 
Connecticut as a young man, suggested that the upper 
house have two members from each state, regardless 
of size, and that the membership of the lower house 
be apportioned among the states according to popu¬ 
lation, This proposal, called the Connecticut Com¬ 
promise, was adopted on July 16, 

Sherman had earlier displayed liis statesmanship in 
the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS (1774-81; 1783-84), 
where he helped draft the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence and the articles of confederation. He 
later served in the two bodies he had helped create, 
the u.s. house of representatives (1789-91) and the 
u.s. senate (1791-93), Before his death in 1793, Sher¬ 
man had the honor of being the only member of the 
Continental Congress to sign four great slate papers 
—the Declaration of 1774, upholding Colonial rights, 
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the Declaration of Independence, the Articles of 
Confederation and the U.S.,Constitution. 

See Christopher Collier; Roger Sherman’s Connect¬ 
icut, , 

SHERMAN, William Tecumseh (1820-1891) 

Civil War general/ Led Union advance on At¬ 
lanta and “march to the sea, ” 1864; Carolina 

campaign, 1865/ Commanding general of U.S. 

Army, 1869-85 

Best remembered for his succinct observation that 
“war is hell,” William Tecumseh Sherman was better 
qualified than most to discuss the subject, A partici¬ 
pant in some of the civil war’s bloodiest battles, he 
had personally conceived and directed the most con¬ 
troversial campaign of that war; the devastating 
Union sweep through Georgia in 1864, 

Born in Lancaster, Ohio, in 1820, Sherman was 
raised after his father’s death by Thoma-s Ewing, a 
family friend and politician wlio secured an appoint¬ 
ment for him at we.st point, where he graduated near 
the top of his class in 1840. Sherman first saw active 
duty against the Seminole Indians in Florida, then 
served at a number of other Southern posts before 
being sent to California during the Mexican war as 
an aide to the commander of the Pacific division. 
Reassigned in 1850 to administrative duty in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., Sherman married Eleanor Ewing, the 
daughter of his guardian, on May 1 of that year. Still 
only a captain after three years in Washington, Sher¬ 
man resigned his commission for a partnership in a 
San Francisco bank which, after a promising start, 
was wiped out by the Panic of 1857, Two years later 
Sherman accepted the superintendency of a new mil¬ 
itary academy in Louisiana (now Louisiana State 
University), but once again his career was cut short— 
this time by the approaching Civil War. 

Sherman had come to love the South and its people 
and was more moderate on the slavery issue than his 
brother. Republican politician and statesman John 
SHERMAN, but there was no question as to William 
Sherman’s first loyalty. When Loui,siana seceded in 
January, 1861, he regretfully submitted his resigna¬ 
tion, then offered his services to the Union after war 
broke out, Commissioned as an infantry colonel in 
May, 1861, Sherman saw his first action in July at the 
disastrous first battle of Bull Run, A month later he 
was .sent to Kentucky as brigadier general of volun¬ 
teers, But he soon came under severe public criticism 
for his insistence that the Union faced a long, bloody 
war and for his open distrust of newspaper reporters, 
whose dispatches, he felt, supplied valuable informa¬ 
tion to the enemy. Nonetheless, Sherman was given 
command of a division and served under Gen. 
ULYSSES s. GRANT in the Union victory at Shiloh, 
where his conduct earned him a promotion to major 
general of volunteers in May, 1862. 

. From that point on, Sherman’s, career was closely 
linked to Grant’s, Named brigadier genera! in the 


Regular Army in 1863, Sherman took command of 
the Department of the Tennessee when Grant moved 
up to commanding general in the West, Sherman then 
assumed the latter post himself, early in 1864, when 
Grant was put in command of all Union armies. From 
May to September of that year, Sherman dispelled 
any lingering doubts about his abilities during his in¬ 
vasion of Georgia, By September 2 his troops had oc¬ 
cupied Atlanta, providing a welcome boost for 
Northern morale, and on November 15 he startled his 
enemies and disturbed his superiors by boldly striking 
out due east, with 62,000 men to make his celebrated 
“march to the sea,” Sherman’s purpose was to destroy 
the last untouched supply base of the rebel armies. He 
did this by cutting a 60-mile-wide swath through “the 
garden spot of the Confederacy,” ordering his troops 
to live off the land and leave behind no crops, cattle, 
factories, railway.s or anything else with potential 
military value. 

By Dec, 21,1964, Sherman had captured Savannah 
on the coast. Then in February, 1865, he began his 
Carolina campaign, considered one of his most bril¬ 
liant—marching 425 miles in 50 days, much of it 
through waterlogged land that his Confederate foe, 
Gen. JOSEPH E. johnston, thought impassable, Sher¬ 
man’s army beat both the terrain and the Confeder¬ 
ates, and by April 9,1865, the day Gen. Robert e. lee 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox, Union troops 
were nearing Raleigh, N.C Johnston requested an 
armistice four days later. In contrast to his uncompro¬ 
mising tactics in war, Sherman favored a lenient 
peace. The terms he offered Johnston went far beyond 
those Grant gave Lee and were disallowed by Presi¬ 
dent Andrew Johnson. 

As commander of the Division of the Mississippi 
after the war,, Sherman expedited the building of the 
transcontinental railroad (see union pacific rail¬ 
road) by fending off and pacifying Indians along the 
railroad’s right-of-way. When Grant became Pres¬ 
ident in 1869, Sherman was appointed commanding 
general of the Army, and during his service in that 
post (1869-83) he established the school for infantry 
and cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kan, 

A year after his retirement in 1883, a faction of the 
republican party sought to nominate Sherman for 
President—though he had repeatedly ruled out the 
idea—and the move was finally halted only by his 
memorable statement: “If nominated I will not run. 
If elected I will not, serve,” Sherman spent his last 
years in New York City and died in 1891, 

See Lloyd Lewis: Sherman, Fighting Prophet, 

SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT (1890) 

Outlawed trusts and other combinations in re¬ 
straint of trade in interstate or foreign commerce/ 

Basis for successful Government suits against 

Northern Securities and Standard Oil trusts 

By the late 19th century, public discontent with 
America’s burgeoning business, combinations (see 
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trusts) had reached such a pitch that, in 1888, both 
major parties felt compelled to write antitrust planks 
into their presidential platforms. Republican Sen, 
JOHN SHERMAN offered a bill to curb the trusts, saying 
in a Senate speech in March, 1890: “Congress alone 
can deal with the trusts, and if we are unwilling or un¬ 
able there will soon be a trust for every production 
and a master to fix the price of every necessity of life.” 
Sherman’s bill, signed into law by President benjamin 
HARRISON in June, appeared severe enough. It de¬ 
clared illegal “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise or conspiracy in restraint of 
trade or commerce among the several States, or with 
foreign nations.” The act thus affirmed Congress’ 
power to regulate interstate commerce. It failed to 
define “trust” or “restraint,” however, and its force 
was greatly reduced when, in 1895, the U.S. Supreme 
Court decided in the sugar trust case that manu¬ 
facturing itself could not be defined as commerce. 
(See commerce clause.) 

The Sherman Act was invoked with considerably 
more success by Government prosecutors during the 
Administration of “trust-busting” President Theo¬ 
dore ROOSEVELT in the northern securities case. 
(The Northern Securities Company, a railroad hold¬ 
ing company monopoly, was ordered dissolved by 
the Supreme Court in 1904.) Prosecutions continued 
under President william h. taft in the standard oil 
trust and American Tobacco Company cases of 
1911. In 1914 the Sherman Act was strengthened and 
clarified by the clayton anti-trust act, which 
banned various business practices that “substantially 
lessened” competition. Also in 1914, Congress passed 
the Federal Trade Commission Act (see federal 
TRADE' commission), establishing an administrative 
agency to investigate and issue cease-and-desist 
orders in cases where it found unfair business prac¬ 
tices in violation of the Sherman and Clayton acts, 

SHERMAN SILVER PURCHASE ACT {1890) 

Federal subsidy to silver producers/ Repealed 

after Panic of 1898 

Advocates of free silver, including debt-ridden 
Southern and Western farmers and silver mining in¬ 
terests, were sorely frustrated by the bland-ALLISON 
ACT of 1878. The law gave the silver producers a lim¬ 
ited subsidy, but it failed to raise the market price of 
silver—largely because more silver was then being 
mined than the U.S. Treasury was buying. By 1890 the 
“silverites” had gained enough political strength to 
win a compromise: Western congressmen agreed to 
vote for the mckinley tariff provided Eastern 
“sound money” conservatives did the same for the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act. The act, named for 
Ohio Republican Sen. John Sherman, required the 
Government to buy 4.5 million ounces of silver a 
month. The Treasury was authorized to pay for the 
silver by issuing silver certificates redeemable in gold 
or silver coin. But the measure did little to raise the 


price of silver because production of that metal con¬ 
tinued to go up. At the same time, the redemption of 
silver certificates so drained the Treasury’s gold re¬ 
serves that, after the Panic of 1893, Pre.sident grover 
CLEVELAND callccl a Special session of Congress that 
repealed the act. 

SHERWOOD, Robert Emmet {1896-1955) 

Pulitzer Prize-wmninp playwright and biog¬ 
rapher/ His antiwar plays, including The Road 
to Rome {1927) and Idiot’s Delight {1986), 
helped shape public opinion between world wars 

A distinguished playwright whose antiwar views 
helped shape public opinion in the years before 
America’s entry into world war ii, Robert E, Sher¬ 
wood came by his convictions in part as the result of 
his own experience—he was gassed in the bitter 
trench warfare of world war i. Born in New Ro¬ 
chelle, N.Y,, in 1896, Sherwood wrote his first play, 
Barnum IVas Right, while a student at Harvard. He 
left college in 1917 to join the Canadian army and, 
after his discharge two years later, became drama edi¬ 
tor of Vanity Fair and then an editor of Life magazine. 

Sherwood’s first Broadway play. The Road to Rome 
(1927), attacked the glorification of war heroes. It was 
followed by The Petrified Forest (1935) and the Pulit¬ 
zer Prize-winning kiiot's Delight (1936), a comedy 
played against a backdrop of impending war. Abe 
Lincoln In Illinois (1938) and a third antiwar play, 
There Shall Be No Night (1940), inspired by the Soviet 
invasion of Finland, also won Pulitzer Prizes. During 
World War II, Sherwood served as overseas director 
of the office of war information and became 
closely acquainted with both President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT and his adviser harry hopkins. This 
friendship led to a 1948 biography, Roosevelt and 
Hopkins: An Iritimate History, which won Sherwood 
his fourth Pulitzer Prize. Sherwood died in New York 
Cityin 1955. 

SHILOH, BATTLE OF (see CWIFflr) 
SHIPBUILDING 

First Colonial-built ship, 1607/ By 1760, one- 
third of ail British tonnage was being built in ; 
Colonies/ Robert Fulton’s steamship Clermont 
launched, 1807/ Age of clipper ships, 1840-60/ 
American shipbuilding declined after metal, 
steamships supplanted wooden vessels, but in- 
dusiry temporarily revived during both world 
wars/ World’s first nuclear-powered submarine . 
launchedinU.S., 1954 

In 1607 the first ship ever built by English settlers in 
America, the Virginia—^ faire pinnance of 30 tons” 
—was launched at the mouth of Maine’s Kennebec 
River by starving Colonists heading back , to the 
mother country. (See Maine, state of.) In the nextfew 
decades the successful colonization of New England 


was accompanied by the birth of a native shipbuilding 
industry. America’s plentiful supply of virgin timber, 
(he necessity for communication and trade with En¬ 
gland and Europe, and rich fishing grounds off New 
England’s coast all combined to spur the growth of 
American shipyards. In Massachusetts, which 
quickly became the industry’s center, the first ship 
built for transatlantic trade was launched at Medford 
in 1633, and a “great ship” of 300 tons was launched 
eight years later at Salem Bay. By 1760 one-third of 
Britain’s tonnage came from the American Colonies, 
where the abundance of timber made shipbuilding 
costs half of those in Europe, 

During the late 17th century, Massachusetts, with 
some 430 merchant vessels, had a virtual stranglehold 
on the West Indian trade; and many a New England 
fortune was built on the lucrative West African suve 
TRADE. The growth of the New England whaling in¬ 
dustry created yet another market for American ship¬ 
yards, and some 300 U.S. whaling ships circled the 
globe by 1775, When the revolutionary war began, 
about 2000 American-made vessels—including a 
third of the British merchant fleet-were plowing the 
seas, but the British blockade soon brought merchant 
shipbuilding to a virtual halt, and American yards 
were able to deliver only eight ships to the newly or¬ 
ganized continental navy. 

The war’s end brought a renewed shipbuilding 
boom. By 1791 the U.S. merchant marine had nearly 
500,000 tons of shipping, and in the year 1800 alone 
almost a thousand ships were built in, America, In 
1807 the “most fearful wildfowl living,” Robert pul¬ 
ton’s steam-driven Clermont, splashed up the Hudson 
and began the age of steamboats. Steamboat¬ 
building quickly spread inland from the Atlantic 
Coast to cities along the ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
The war of i8i2 marked the emergence of America 
as a naval power and of the U.S, navy as one of the 
shipyards’ best, customers. The swift, deadly Ameri¬ 
can frigates, commanded by men such as Stephen 
DECATUR, proved superior to Britain’s warships until 
they were bottled up in 1814 by the British blockade. 
Meanwhile, American privateers captured 1700 
British merchant ships, 

From about 1840 to 1860 the sleek clipper ships— 
often called the greatest sailing vessels of all time- 
dominated American shipping. Built for speed rather 
than cargo capacity, they were used, mainly for the 
long run around Cape Horn to California and the 
Orient; the fastest clippers, designed by Boston 
builder donald mckay, could log 400 nautical miles 
a day, But their reign was brief; after the civil war, 
the advent of the transcontinental railroads and the 
growing demand for metal-hulled, steam-driven 
ocean vessels (which could be made far more cheaply 
in Britain, with its advanced industries) made New 
England’s wooden sailing ships obsolete. 

Shipbuilders produced scores of ironclad warships 
for the U,S, Navy during the Civil War, but construc¬ 
tion of iron merchant vessels lagged in the next 20 


years. After 1885, however, the Navy ordered some 56 
sizable warships—built largely of steel—which hum¬ 
bled Spain’s navy in the spanish-american war, and 
America’s shipbuilding industry was greatly ex¬ 
panded and modernized. But American yards were 
still unable to compete with foreign yards in ocean¬ 
going merchant vessels. In the early 1900s almost half 
the merchant shipping produced in the U.S, was. de¬ 
signed for the coastal trade, inland waterways and the 
great lakes. The Navy again came to the rescue in 
WORLD WAR i; by the fall of 1918,44 steel and 96 
wooden ships were sliding down the way each month 
-the first time since 1859 that American tonnage ex¬ 
ceeded that of Britain. 

After the war American shipbuilding ,once more 
declined. In 1921 U.S. ships carried nearly 43 percent 
of the nation’s foreign trade; in 1928 only 32 percent; 
and In 1934 only two oceangoing ships were delivered 
by American yards. The situation was dramatically 
reversed by world war ii. In 1940 alone the U.S. 
built 40 freighters for Britain, and by 1945 more than 
20,000 U.S.-biiilt warships—from aircraft carriers to 
small landing craft-had gone to war. Since World 
War II, except for a brief tanker boom brought on by 
increased petroleum consumption in 1947-52, the in¬ 
dustry has remained generally depressed, and by 
1965, U.S. flagships carried only 10 percent of Amer¬ 
ica’s foreign trade. But some notable accomplish¬ 
ments remain, among them the launching of the 
world’s first nuclear-powered submarine, the U.S.S. 
Nautilus, in 1954; the completion of the 22,000-ton 
Savannah, the first nuclear-powered merchantman, in 
1959 (taken out of service in 1972); and the 1973 
launching of the 230,000-ton tanker Brooklyn, the 
largest ship ever built in the U.S. 

SHIPPEN, William, Jr. {1786-1808) 

Physician/ Cofounder of first medical school in 

America, 1765/ Pioneer teacher of obstetrics 

Educated in medicine at the University of Edinburgh, 
Philadelphia-born (1736) William SMppen returned 
to his native city in 1765, There he became, along with 
JOHN MORGAN, a founder of America’s first: medical 
school at the College of Philadelphia (now University 
of Pennsylvania). As a professor of anatomy and sur¬ 
gery, Shippen pioneered in the use of cadavers to 
teach those .subjects; his insistence on this practice 
aroused popular ire that resulted in several mob at¬ 
tacks on his dissecting laboratories. Shippen was also 
the first American to teach obstetrics professionally, 
not only to medical students but to midwives as well. 
During the revolutionary war he succeeded Mor¬ 
gan as surgeon general of the continental: army 
under circumstances that initiated a bitter rivalry be¬ 
tween the two. Shippen returned to his teaching post 
in 1779—over the objections of Morgan—and re¬ 
mained there until his death in 1808. 

See Betsy C Corner; William Shippen, Jr„ Pioneer in 
American Medical Education.' 
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SHIRIEX William (1694-1771) 

Colonial governor of Mass., 1741-57/ Planned 

expedition against French at Louisbourg, 1745 

An astute Colonial official who. was determined to 
protect British America against French incursions, 
William Shirley was born in Sussex, England, in 1694 
and emigrated to Massachusetts in 1731. As gover¬ 
nor of the Colony (1741-57) he immediately set about 
improving its fortifications. In 1745, during king 
George’s war, he promoted a successful expedition, 
under Sir william pepperrell, against the French 
fort at Louisbourg on Cape Breton Island. Ten years 
later, after the death of Gen. edward braddock at 
the outbreak of the french and Indian war in 1755, 
Shirley served briefly as comriiander of all British 
forces in America, But the failure of his expedition 
against the French at Niagara later that year led to his 
recall to England in 1756 and even to charges of trea¬ 
son against him, eventually dropped for lack of evi¬ 
dence. After serving as governor of the Bahama 
Islands from 1761 to 1767, Shirley retired to Massa¬ 
chusetts, where he died in 1771. 

SHOWBOATS 

Brought theater to settlements on the Mississippi 

and other Western rivers during 19th century/ 

Boats continued operations into 20th century 

In order to bring entertainment to the pioneers who 
settled along the Mississippi, the ohio and other 
Western rivers, 19th-century theatrical troupes trav¬ 
eled by boat to countless small river towns. Heralding 
their arrival with flags, brass bands and the shrill mu¬ 
sical blasts of a steam calliope, they would perform 
popular melodramas, minstrel shows and vaude¬ 
ville sketches known as “olios.” Early companies 
sometimes performed on land, but the later “floating 
palaces” (often steamboats) had their own stages. 
Probably the first showboat was the crude Noah ’sArk, 
built in 1817, In 1831 a retired British actor, William 
Chapman, Sr., designed a 100-foot-long showboat 
which seated 200; he eventually hit upon the idea of 
using a steam towboat to push it upriver. But perhaps 
most famous of all were the graceful paddle-wheeled 
steamers immortalized in Edna Berber’s popular 
novel Show Boat. After the Civil War the popularity 
of showboats gradually dwindled; by the early 1900s 
some 25 remained, and by the 1970s fewer, than five 
were left to carry on the tradition. 

See Philip Graham: Showboats: The History of an 
American Institution, 

SHUBERT BROTHERS: Lee (1875-1955); Sam S. 
(1876-1905); Jacobi (1880-1963) 

Influential theater managers and owners/ Pro¬ 
duced some 500plays and musicals 

The three Shubert brothers of Syracuse, N.Y,—Lee 
(1875-1953), Sam S, (1876-1905) and Jacob J. (1880- 


1963)—together became the owners and operators of 
one of the largest nationwide theater chains in Amer¬ 
ica. Beginning in their hometown as managers of 
touring companies, the brothers moved to New York 
City in 1900 and leased the Herald Square Theater. 
Soon they were managing the Ca,sino, the Hippo¬ 
drome and numerous other theaters in New York and 
elsewhere. 

The Shuberts owed much of their success to the 
battle they fought and won with Charles frohman’s 
Theatrical Syndicate, a nationwide operation that 
controlled most important American theaters and 
their productions at the turn of the century. By leasing 
playhouses to persons independent of the syndicate 
-among them maverick producer david delasco 
and actress-director minnie maddern FiSKE-the 
Shuberts managed to put the syndicate out of business 
by 1910. 

After Sam’s death, Lee headed what had become 
the Shubert Theatrical Company, extending opera¬ 
tions to include producing and touring companies. 
Between 1900 and 1945 the Shuberts produced more 
than 500 plays and musical comedies—among them 
glittering productions of works by sigmund romber g 
and cole porter— and at the height of their power 
they owned or controlled some 61 major theaters 
across the country. Eventually their near-total control 
of New York productions and road companies rivaled 
that of their old enemy, the Theatrical Syndicate. At 
Lee Shubert’s death, 18 Shubert-owned theaters were 
still operating in New York. Thereafter, until he died, 
Jacob was sole head of Shubert Enterprises, 

SlCmS, Daniel Edgar (1819-1914) 

Lawyer, politician, diplomat/ Union officer in 

Civil War/A cquitted in murder ca.se, 1859 

Daniel Edgar Sickles’s somewhat checkered career 
embraced law, politics, diplomacy, military service 
and a sensational trial for murder in 1859. He was ac¬ 
cused of murdering Philip Barton Key, the son of 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, who had paid undue attention to 
Sickles’s wife, but was acquitted on grounds of tem¬ 
porary insanity—the first time such a plea was used in. 
an American court, 

Sickles was born in New York City in 1819, was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1846 and soon became active in 
Democratic politics, He earned the gratitude of gen¬ 
erations of New Yorkers in 1852, when he obtained, 
for New York City, the land for Central Park. From 
1853 to 1855 he was secretary to the U.S, legation in 
London and later served in the U.S, Congress (1857- 
61), which he left to become a Union officer in the 
CIVIL WAR. He was active in several campaigns, lost a 
leg at Gettysburg, and was appointed military gover¬ 
nor of the Carolinas during reconstruction. He 
later served as U.S, minister to Spain (1869-73) and 
again in Congress (1893-95). Sickles spent his last 
years in New York Qty, where he died in 1914, 

See W. A. Swanberg: Sickles the Incredible, 


SIERRA CLUB 

Conseivationisl group founded by John Muir, 
1892/ Helped create many national parks; Na¬ 
tional Park Service, National Forest Service 

“God has cared for these trees, saved them from 
drought, disease, avalanches, and a thousand strain¬ 
ing, leveling tempests and floods; but He cannot save 
them from fools... ,”So said ardent conservationist 
JOHN MUIR, whose alarm at the destruction of Western 
forests by lumbering and farming interests led him to 
found the Sierra Club in 1892. Since then the club, 
dedicated to helping Americans “explore, enjoy and 
protect the world’s parks, wilderness, waters, forests 
and wildlife,” has been instrumental in creating the 
National Park Service, the National Forest Service, 
the National Wilderness Preservation System, the 
Wild and Scenic Rivers System and such national 
PARKS as Kings Canyon, Olympic, Redwood and 
North Cascades. Through legal action and lobbying 
the club has led in the protection of Yosemite, grand 
CANYON and Dinosaur National Monument against 
the incursions of federally proposed dams. 

In the mid-1970s the Sierra Qub’s membership ap¬ 
proached 150,000. Its main office in San Francisco and 
its 44 branch chapters organize mountaineering, ski 
touring, riverboat trips and other wilderness outings 
-all in keeping with Muir’s feeling that “man should 
come as a visitor to the mountains, canyons, coasts, 
deserts and swamps, to learn, not to leave his mark,” 
The Sierra Club Press publishes conservation books. 

SIGEU From (1824-1902) 

German-born editor/ Union officer in Civil War 

A leader of the unsuceessful 1848 revolution in Ger¬ 
many, German-born (1824) Franz Sigel emigrated to 
the U,S, in 1852 and taught at a German-American 
institute in st, louis, mo. After the civil war broke 
out, he rallied much of America’s large Ger¬ 
man-American community behind the Union cause 
and organized and led the. 3rd Missouri Volunteers. In 
1861 he took part in the actions that saved St. Louis 
and its important arsenal for the Union, and the fol¬ 
lowing August he led a corps at second Bull Run. In 
1864 he was given command of the Department of 
West Virginia but was relieved of his post after his 
forces were defeated at New Market in May, After the 
war Sigel lived, in Baltimore and New York City, 
where he edited several important German-language 
newspapers. He died in New York in 1902. 

SIGNAL CORPS, U.S. ARMY 

Organized in Union Army, 1863/ U.S. Weather 
Bureau established under Signal Corps, 1870/ 
Aviation Section created, 1914/Corps pioneered 
development of radar before W.W. II 

In the mid-1850s Dr, Albert J, Myer (1829-1880), a 
U.S, Army surgeon, developed a system of signaling 


with flags that quickly proved itself in Western war¬ 
fare against the Indians, By 1860 Myer had been 
named chief signal officer with the rank of major—the 
first such officer in any army. When the civil war 
began, Myer promoted the development of a mobile 
field telegraph to keep commanders in touch with 
units on the battlefield. This system showed promise 
in 1862, and the next year Congress established the 
Signal Corps, giving Myer the rank of colonel. He 
soon got into a jurisdictional dispute with the chief of 
the rival Military Telegraph System, which was oper¬ 
ated by civilians and reported directly to Secretary of 
War EDWIN M. STANTON, Myer was demoted and sent 
West by Stanton, and the Signal Corps was ordered to 
confine itself simply to flag signal communications. In 
1862 the Confederate Army established a Signal 
Corps and also set up a telegraph system, but it never 
matched that of the Union. 

After the war Congress reorganized the Signal 
Corps (1866), and Myer was given the permanent 
rank of colonel as chief signal officer. In 1870, at 
Myer’s suggestion. Congress created the U.S, 
WEATHER bureau as a branch of the Signal Corps, 
with the responsibility of issuing storm warnings 
based on telegraphic weather reports. (The Bureau 
was transferred to the Department of Agriculture in 
1890.) During the Spanish-American war the Signal 
Corps’ balloon unit, later disbanded, manned obser¬ 
vation balloons in Cuba, At the turn of the century the 
Signal Corps cooperated with samuel p. langley in 
his experiments with heavier-than-air flying ma¬ 
chines. In 1907 the corps established an Aeronautical 
Division, which bought its first plane in 1908, The 
Aviation Section, Signal Corps, was formed in 1914 
and directed military aviation until 1917, when a sep¬ 
arate Army Air Service was organized. (See air 
FORCE, U.S.) By WORLD WAR II the Signal Corps com¬ 
munications system included radar, which had been 
pioneered by the corps. Today the corps not only 
maintains Army communications networks but is also 
responsible for developing and maintaining elec¬ 
tronic equipment used in guided-missile control, and 
for maintaining electronic and photographic surveil¬ 
lance systems. 

SIKORSKY, Igor Imovitch (1889-1972) 

Russian-born aviation pioneer/ Designed first 

successful multiengine plane, 1913; and first 

practical helicopter built in U.S., 1939 

Aeronautical engineer Igor Ivanovitch Sikorsky, who 
designed and built a prototype helicopter as early as 
1909, made many significant’ contributions to 
aviation. In Russia, where he was born in 1889, he 
designed and built the world’s first successful mul¬ 
tiengine plane (1913). Sikorsky emigrated to the 
United States in 1919 and was naturalized in 1928, 
Meanwhile he founded (1923) his own firm, the Si¬ 
korsky Aero Engineering Corporation, which later 
became a subsidiary of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
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tion, Among his firm’s designs were the S-38 flying 
boat; the S-40 American Clipper, which pioneered in 
commercial transoceanic flights; and, in 1939, the 
VS-300~theflrstworkable helicopter builtintheU.S. 
I The helicopter—with its ability to hover, take oflf and 

* land vertically and to move in any direction—was 
soon recognized as a highly versatile machine, and in 
ensuing years Sikorsky’s'plant built thousands of so¬ 
phisticated designs. Sikorsky was awarded a National 
Medal of Science in 1967, five years before his death, 

S\lUUm,Benjamin(1779-m4) 

Scientist, lecturer, editor/Professor of chemistry 
and natural history at Yale U., 1802-53 

One of the first American teachers to popularize scien¬ 
tific subjects, Connecticut-born (1779) Benjamin Sil- 
liman entered yale university at the age of 13 and 
in 1802, at 24, became its first professor of chemistry 
and natural history, a post he held for more than 50 
years (1802-53). In 1804 Silliman began two years of 
travel and study with prominent American and Euro¬ 
pean scientists, and after his return to Yale he com¬ 
bined teaching with frequent lecture tours across the 
nation. In 1813 he helped establish the Yale Medical 
School, serving thereafter as its professor of chemis¬ 
try, In 1818 he launched, as editor, The American 
Journal of Science and the Arts—^o^uhvly known as 
Silliman’s Journal—which became one of the na¬ 
tion’s leading scientific journals and was later edited 
by his son Benjamin Silliman, Jr. (1816-1885). The 
two Sillimans also established a school of chemistry at 
Yale (1847), which became the Sheffield Scientific 
School, and both were original members of the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences. Silliman’s writings in¬ 
clude Elements of Chemistry (1830), He died in 1864. 
See l F. Fulton and Elizabeth Thomson: Benjamin 
Silliman; Pathfinder in American Science. 

SILVER MINING 

Silver mined by Indians, particularly in Mexico, 
long before European colonization/ Comstock 
Lode discovered, 1859/ Vast production of WesT 
ern mines in 1870s and 1880s depressed price/ 
Many silver mines closed after 1893 repeal of 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act/ Silver today used 
in silverware, jewelry, photographic and other in¬ 
dustries rather than for coinage 

“True knowledge of the nature of silver mining came 
fast enough,” wrote samuel clemens of his prospect¬ 
ing days in Nevada, “We climbed the mountain sides, 
and clambered among the sage-brush, rocks and snow 
till we were ready to drop with exhaustion,... Day 
after day we toiled, and climbed and searched.,..” 
Beginning in the late 1850s, thousands of penniless 
prospectors with “silver fever” headed for the West¬ 
ern territories of utah, Idaho, Nevada, Colorado 
and MONTANA. Like Clemens, most returned empty- 
handed, but a few became millionaires overnight. 



Silver had been mined by Indians, particularly in 
Mexico, well before the coming of the white man. 
Along with gold, it was one of the great lures which 
brought Europeans to the New World, By the early 
1800s small silver deposits were being worked in 
TENNESSEE, VIRGINIA and NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The big silver boom began with the discovery, in 
the spring of 1859, of the richest single deposit ever 
found in the U.S., the fabulous comstock lode, in 
western Nevada Territory. Within months a motley 
crowd of 20,000 prospectors had arrived, transform¬ 
ing their camp into the raucous overnight boomtown 
of Virginia City. Vast fortunes were made by such 
canny "silver kings” as john w, mackay, and the lode 
yielded a total of .$306 million in silver before its rich¬ 
est veins had been exploited by the late 1870s, 

In 1864 a lone prospector discovered the bonanza 
Belmont silver lode near Georgetown, Colo,, aplayed- 
out gold-mining town. Another and even richer lode 
was found three years later in the same area, with sil¬ 
ver valued at $23,000 per ton of ore. But it was during 
the next decade—which came to be known as the Sil¬ 
ver Seventies—that the greatest strike was made, at 
Leadville, Colo. (1877). “Black sand,” which had 
been regarded as a nuisance by gold miners in the re¬ 
gion, proved to be carbonate of lead bearing 40 
ounces of silver to the ton. In a few weeks the canyon 
was crawling with some 5000 prospectors. Even the 
governor of Colorado, John L. Routt, left his capital 
and started digging. 

But silver prosperity was short-lived, In 1861 a 
miner could get $1.03 on the open market for silver 
valued at only $ 1 by the u.s. mint for use as coinage. 
Consequently few mine owners were anxious to sell 
their silver to the Government. It was a policy they 
would later regret, for it led Congress to pass the 
COINAGE ACT OF 1 873 halting all domestic coinage of 
silver. To add to the miners woes, many European na¬ 
tions were also demonetizing silver-at precisely the 
time when Western silver production had begun to 
soar (output jumped from 27,7 million ounces in 1873 
to 60 million in 1893), Soon miners were among those 
denouncing the “Crime of 1873,” which had wiped 
out their one sure market, They joined the growing 
agitation for silver coinage (see free silver), a major 
political issue until the turn of the century, The 

BLAND-ALLISON ACT Of 1878 and the SHERMAN SILVER 
PURCHASE ACT of 1890 attempted to hold up the price 
with limited Government purchases of silver, but 
both were failures. When the Sherman Act was re¬ 
pealed after the Panic of 1893, .silver fell to about half 
its 1873 value of $ 1,30 per fine ounce, and many mines 
closed down, 

Though gold was the standard of U.S. currency for 
many years, silver was used in coins until 1970, (See 
BULLION IN currency.) Today U.S, mines produce 
some 40 million fine troy ounces of silver annually, 
largely in Idaho, Utah and ARizoNA-about 14 per¬ 
cent of the total world production, Most is used by 
the silverware, jewelry and photographic industries, 


See T A. Rickard: The History of American Mining 
and Grant H. Smith: The History of the Comstock 
Lode, 

SILVER PURCHASE ACT Sherman Silver 
Purchase Act) 

SIMMS, William Gilmore {1806-1870) 

Author, editor/ Best known for romantic novels 
set in antebellum South/ Editor of the Southern , 
Quarterly Review, 1849-56 

A highly successful man of letters whose personal life 
was beset by tragedy, William Gilmore Simms was 
born in Charleston, RC. (1806), and began his career 
there as editor of th City Gazette, In 1832, after his 
wife died and he lost his job for taking an unpopular 
stand against the nullification doctrine, Simms 
left for New York City. There be began to write the 
historical romances of his native South—novels such 
as Guy Rivers (1834) and The Yemassee (1835)-that 
glorified the Southern way of life and defended slav¬ 
ery, Simms returned to Charleston in 1835, where he 
married the daughter of a wealthy plantation owner 
and became editor of the Southern Quarterly Review 
(1849-56), He continued, to write novels, poetry and 
biographies, including a life of FRANCIS Marion that 
made him a major literary spokesman for the Old 
South, although he was not recognized as such in his 
own community. During the civil war Simms lost his 
second wife, his plantation and most of his fortune. 
He wrote very httle thereafter and died in Charleston 
in 1870. 

SMSJames Marion {1813-1883) 

Pioneering surgeon, gynecologist/ Performed 



When he was a young surgeon in rural Alabama, 
James Marion Sims performed several daring opera¬ 
tions that would eventually bring him international 
fame. Among them were the successful surgical re¬ 
moval of an abscess in a patient previously diagnosed 
as having incurable cancer; the complete rectification 
of a cleft palate in a young patient; and, in 1849, the 
first successful treatment of a fistula of the bladder, a 
condition formerly regarded as incurable. Sims was 
born in South Carolina (1813) and graduated from 
Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia in 1835, In 
1853 he settled in New York City, where he continued 
to perform fistula surgery, trained other surgeons in its 
methods and helped found Woman’s Hospital (1855). 
In the 1860s he, practiced medicine in Paris and pub¬ 
lished Us ClinicaTNotes on Uterine Surgery (1866), 
which had a profound in fluence bn the then-new spe¬ 
cialty of gynecology, In ;1876 he became president of 
the AMERICAN MEDICAL association and in 1880 
president of the American GynecologicaT Society, 
Sims died in 1883, ^ 



SMS, William Sowden (1858-1936) 

American naval officer/Promoted convoy system 
that greatly contributed to Allied victory during 
W.W.T/ Naval aide to President Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt, 1907-09 

Speaking of the deadly effectiveness of German U- 
boats against Allied shipping during world war i, 
British Adm. Sir John Jellicoe warned U.S. Rear 
Adm, William S, Sims in April, 1917,'that Germany 
“will win unless we can stop these losses.” Sims, who 
was commander of U.S. naval operations in European 
waters (1917-18), immediately went to , work per¬ 
suading the British to adopt the convoy sys¬ 
tem—sending swarms of merchant , ships across the 
Atlantic under the guard of fast destroyers. The con¬ 
voy became one of the major factors in the Allied vic¬ 
tory, dramatically cutting shipping losses and carrying 
the American Expeditionary Forces safely to France, 
Born in Canada (1858) to an American father and 
a Canadian mother, Sims was graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy in 1880 and, after nearly 17 
years of sea duty, began his fight to modernize the u.s, 
NAVY in 1900. Convinced that the: U.S, Navy was dan¬ 
gerously inferior to those of other great powers in ship 
design, tactics and gunnery, he bombarded the Navy 
Department with proposals and wrote directly, to 
President Theodore roosevelt. As Roosevelt’s naval 
aide (1907-09), he secured improvements in fleet 
gunnery, and in 1917 was promoted to rear admiral 
and appointed president of the naval war college. 
He retired in 1922 and was made full admiral by an 
act of Congress in 1930, six years before his death. 

SINCLAIR, Upton Beall (1878-1968) 

Novelist and social reformer/ Wrote The Jungle 
1906, exposing unsanitary conditions in meat¬ 
packing industry 

“I aimed at the public’s heart,” said Upton Sinclair 
about his 1906 book. The Jungle—iin expos 6 of the 
dishonest practices and the gruesome and unsanitary 
conditionsintheMEAT-PACKiNGiNDUSTRY-“andhitit 
in the stomach." An immediate best seller. The Jungle 
had been intended to arouse sympathy for immigrant 
laborers in the Chicago stockyards, but instead its 
revelations led to a major consumer-protection meas¬ 
ure, the first PURE FOOD and drug ACT (19(16). Sin¬ 
clair was born in Baltimore, Md. (1878), and began 
writing pulp fiction to finance his studies at the Col¬ 
lege of the City of New York. The Jungle, his sixth 
novel, was his first success, Sinclair used the proceeds 
to finance a short-lived Socialist community in Engle¬ 
wood, N.J., the Helicon Home Colony, His later 
novels of social protest (see muckrakers) include 
King Coal (1917), Gill (1927) and ( a 1928 ac¬ 
count of the SACCO AND vanzetti case), Sinclair’s 
novel DragoUs Teeth—ont of a cycle of 11 popular 
novels on world affairs, starring the fictional hero 
Lanny Budd—won him a Pulitzer Prize in 1943, An 
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ardent if eccentric Socialist, he was narrowly defeated 
for governor of California on his “End Poverty in 
California” platform in 1934. The Autobiography of 
Upton Sinclair was published before his death in 
1968. 

SINGER, Isaac Merrit (1811-1875) 

Inventor, manufacturer/ Perfected first com¬ 
mercially successful sewing machine, 1851 

After having spent just 11 days designing a practical 
model that was vastly superior to other machines of 
the day, Isaac Merrit Singer, in 1851, patented the do¬ 
mestic sewing machine that bore his name. Born in 
Pittstown, N.Y., in 1811, Singer left home at the age 
of 12 to work as an unskilled laborer and apprentice 
mechanic. He spent the years 1830-50 as a roving 
actor and sometime machinist. In 1839 he patented a 
rock-drilling device and 10 years later a wood- and 
metal-carving machine. While working in a machine 
shop in 1851, Singer was able to study a domestic 
sewing machine. His improved model, which could do 
continuous stitching, soon outsold the original design 
of ELIAS HOWE, wlio in 1854 won damages from 
Singer’s company in the form of royalties, But 
Singer’s company continued to prosper—thanks to his 
constant improvements of his machines and to part¬ 
ner Edward Clark’s adroit use of new business tech¬ 
niques such as installment-buying plans and trade-in 
allowances. By 1860 he was the world’s foremost sew¬ 
ing machine manufacturer. Singer retired in 1863 to 
live abroad and seven years later moved to a palatial 
English estate, where he died in 1875. 

SIOUX INDIANS (see Indian Tribes; Indian Wars) 

SITDOWN STRIKES 

Refusal of strikers to leave their place of work/ 

Tactic employed by United Automobile Workers 

against General Motors, 1937 

When officials of General Motors refused to bargain 
with the newly formed United Auto Workers (UAW), 
the union launched a strike in January, 1937, at the 
Flint, Mich., plant that soon idled over two-thirds of 
the company’s 150,000 employees. It was the first 
widespread use in this country of the sitdown strike, 
a tactic that had originated in Italy after World War 
I. Rather than walk off their jobs, workers remained 
in the factory, taking possession of it and halting all 
production. Intended as an act of passive resistance 
rather than violence—the UAW strikers were careful 
not to damage company property—the sitdown could 
be ended only by negotiation or the use of considera¬ 
ble force. Police attempted to remove the strikers, 
using tear gas, but Were repelled by missiles and water 
hoses. Michigan Gov. frank murphy, sympathetic to 
the strikers and determined to avoid bloodshed, re¬ 
fused to call on the national guard to end the sei¬ 
zure. He arranged a meeting between JOHN L. lewis, 


head of the congress of industrial organiza¬ 
tions, with which the UAW was affiliated, and Gen¬ 
eral Motors’ vice president, william s. knudsen. 
After a week of talks General Motors agreed to most 
of the union’s immediate demands, principally recog¬ 
nition of the UAW as bargaining agent. The s trike had 
lasted 44 days. After this first successful strike, the sit- 
down became a frequent union tactic, to the concern 
of management and even some labor leaders. But it 
was rarely used after the Supreme Court ruled in 
1939, in National Labor Relations Board v. Fausteel, 
that it was an unlawful seizure of property. 

SITTING BULL (e. 1831-1890) 

Hunkpapa Sioux leader/ Organized Indian re¬ 
sistance leading to Battle of the Little Big Horn, 
1876/ Killed by Indian police during “ghost 
dance” uprising, 1890 

Some of the more farfetched myths about the Sioux 
medicine man Sitting Bull variously described him as 
a white man in disguise, a West Point graduate or a 
Freemason. But the facts of his life needed no embel¬ 
lishment. Born about 1831 into the Hunkpapa Sioux 
tribe in present-day South Dakota, he was a warrior 
at 14 and later an influential medicine man. By the 
mid-1870s he and Chief crazy horse were the focus 
of Sioux resistance against the whites. It was at their 
camp near the Little Big Horn River in Montana that 
thousands of defiant Sioux and Cheyennes assembled 
in 1875. The tribes were furious at white gold seekers 
for their invasion of the Black Hills, which had been 
designated Indian land by a treaty in 1868. After the 
Indians killed Lt. Col. george a, custer and a third 
of his command at the battle of the little big 
HORN on June 25,1876, in the worst U.S. defeat of the 
INDIAN WARS, Sitting Bull was driven into Canada by 
U.S, troops. He was later permitted to return to the 
U.S. and toured in 1885 with Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show. (See cody, william Frederick.) Rumored to 
be at the head of the “ghost dance” religious agitation 
of 1890 (see wounded knee). Sitting Bull was ar¬ 
rested and killed in a scuffle with Indian police on 
Dec,, 15,1890. 

See Dee Brown: Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee. 

SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT (see Constitutional 
Amendments) 

SIXTH AMENDMENT Constitutional 
Amendments) 

SKYJACKING 

Forcible take-over of an aircraft, as a means of 
escape or extortion/ First recorded in 1937/ 
Reached epidemic proportions, 1968-69/ 
Marked decline in U. S., 1973 

Although there had been several instances of skyjack¬ 
ing since the earliest on record—by Peruvian poHlical 
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activists in 1937-the U.S, showed little concern over 
the problem until May, 1961, when the first American 
plane was hijacked to Cuba. Earlier flights of stolen 
aircraft had mostly been from Iron Curtain countries 
and the refugees were welcomed by nations in which 
they sought asylum. The skyjackings of 1961 led 
quickly to preventive measures. Legislation was 
passed making it a Federal crime to carry a weapon 
on a passenger plane, and the Federal Aviation Ad¬ 
ministration (FAA) (see aviation) ordered cockpits 
locked during flight, Some airlines began placing 
guards on planes. These measures proved reasonably 
effective in the U.S, until 1968-69, when an epidemic 
of air piracy broke out. There were 122 skyjacking at¬ 
tempts during those two years-63 against U.S. 
planes, of which 48 were successful. 

Most of these skyjackers of U.S. planes forced the 
pilots to fly to Cuba, not always for political reasons. 
Some were criminal fugitives who thought Cuba 
would be a place of refuge. Cuba’s treatment of pas¬ 
sengers was hospitable, but Premier Fidel Castro 
began imposing a fee on each plane. A new element 
of extortion was added, with the air pirate threatening 
to destroy a plane or kill its passengers unless he re¬ 
ceived ransom. Spurred by the dramatic rise in inci¬ 
dents and the increasing danger to lives, governments 
tried to find new means of protection, and airline 
pilots urged strikes and boycotts of countries receiving 
skyjackers. Recognizing, the importance of stopping 
the would-be pirate on the ground, an FAA task force 
instituted a weapons detection program and devel¬ 
oped a behavioral profile of the possible skyjacker to 
help in screening passengers, In 1970 armed “sky 
marshals” were introduced on many U.S, flights. The 
most widespread deterrent has been electronic scan¬ 
ning of passengers and searching for weapons. 

Skyjacking declined markedly after Feb, 15,1973, 
when the U.S, and Cuban governments signed an 
agreement aimed at curtailing air piracy. Arab terror¬ 
ists, however, continued to pose a threat to the world’s 
airlines, and skyjackings were still occuring in the 
mid- 1970s. (See middle east-u.s, relations.) 

SKYSCRAPERS 

Multistoried building supported by steel frames, 
introduced in late 19th century and today a char- 
acteristicfeature of American cities 

An architectural achievement distinctive to America, 
where it began, the skyscraper was the result of a 
combination of economic forces and technical devel¬ 
opments. As cities grew more congested and land be¬ 
came increasingly valuable, plots had to be used to the 
fullest possible extent. Nowhere was this impetus 
greater than in rapidly growing new york city and 
CHICAGO, where the skyscraper became synonymous 
with the rise of the metropolis. 

Although the development of safe elevators had 
made taller buildings feasible as early as the 1860s 
a nd 1870s, masonry walls could support only a limited 


number of floors. Cast-iron frames became popular 
after the Civil War, and in 1882 Leroy S, Buffington 
devised a method—generally considered the first—for 
using a metal frame to support not only the floors but 
also the walls of a multistoried building. Its earliest 
application was in, the steel-framed Home Insurance 
Building in Chicago, built in 1883-85 by william le 
BARON JENNEY, George Post’s New York Produce Ex¬ 
change (1884) pioneered in the use of iron for support, 
but the first New York building to use the so-called 
Chicago system, with the weight borne entirely by 
an interior frame rather than the exterior walls, was 
the Tower Building (1889). It has been estimated that 
if masonry had been used to support its 11 stories, the 
walls at the bottom of the building would have been 
so thick as to allow only a hallway on the ground floor. 

During the 1890s the steel frame was perfected in 
its modern Ibrm—a completely riveted skeleton 
bearing the entire structural load, with the exterior 
walls serving as an enclosing screen—and in 1892 
New York City’s Building Law was altered to permit 
such construction. There followed numerous experi¬ 
ments in architectural form, largely derived from ear¬ 
lier styles. Buildings of unprecedented height rose in 
lower Manhattan—the 30-story Park Row (1899), the 
wedge-shaped Flatiron Building (1902), the 47-stoiy 
Singer Building (1908)-and soon the word “skyline” 
entered the language. In 1913 Cass Gilbert’s 60-story 
Woolworth Building—a Gothic structure standing on 
caissons driven 100 feet into the ground—began a 
reign of nearly two decades as the world’s tallest 
building. It was superseded by the 77-story Chrysler 
Building in 1930 and the, 102-story, 1250-ft, Empire 
State Building in 1931. By the raid-1970s. New York 
City’s tallest skyscraper was the 110-story, 1353-ft, 
World Trade Center (1972) and Chicago’s 1454-ft. 
Sears Tower (1973) was the nation’s tallest building. 

The problem of design appropriate to the new mul¬ 
tistoried buildings had preoccupied many architects, 
especially louis henri sullivan and other members 
of the Chicago school. Although Jenney’s Home In¬ 
surance Building was a technical breakthrough, its 
design has been acidly described as a “jumble of rus¬ 
tication, ineffective arcades [and] giant pilasters, all 
breaking up the mass.” Other buildings carried to lit¬ 
erally ridiculous heights the classical cornices, arches 
and entablatures of smaller buildings. It was Sullivan, 
with his famous dictum that “form follows function,” 
who carved out a new aesthetic for the skyscraper, He 
insisted that a building’s exterior detail must echo the 
rhythm and proportion of its steel frame, as exempli¬ 
fied by his ’Wainwright Building (1891) in St, Louis, 
Mo., and,his Prudential Building (1895) in Buffalo, 
N.Y, After World War II architects introduced vast 
expanses of glass combined with a steel or aluminum 
“curtain” as an exterior wall. This design was exem¬ 
plified by LUDWIG MIES van der rohe’s graceful Sea¬ 
gram Building (1958) in New York City and brought 
about a,major change in the appearance of the mod¬ 
ern skyscraper. (See architecture.) 
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Sim% Samuel {1768-1855) 

British-born inventor, manufacturer/Founder of 

American textile industry 

Leaving England in disguise because of laws forbid¬ 
ding the emigration of textile workers, a young me¬ 
chanic named Samuel Slater departed for America in 
1789, to begin a career that led to the establishment of 
the U.S. TEXTILE INDUSTRY. Bom in Derbyshire, En¬ 
gland, in 1768, and apprenticed at the age of 14 to a 
manufacturer of cotton machinery who was in part¬ 
nership with inventor Richard Arkwright, Slater had 
such aptitude for his work that he soon learned the 
details of the new machines and was able to suggest 
improvements. Upon hearing of a bounty in the U.S. 
for skilled textile workers and textile machinery. 
Slater decided he would emigrate—but only after he 
had memorized the design of Arkwright’s cotton ma¬ 
chines. In 1790 he signed a contract to reproduce that 
machinery for the Providence, R.I., firm of Almy & 
Brown, and in 1793 a new textile mill, outfitted with 
machinery of Slater’s design and known as Almy, 
Brown & Slater, opened in Pawtucket, R.I. Slater es¬ 
tablished his own cotton plant nearby in 1798, and in 
a few years he controlled several mills throughout 
New England. By the time of Slater’s death in 1835, 
cotton manufacturing had been established as one of 
the nation’s major industries. 

SLAUGHTERHOUSE CASES 

First Supreme Court interpretation of 14th 

Amendment, 1875/ Court upheld New Orleans 

slaughterhouse monopoly/ Decision indirectly 

affected Negro civil rights 

In 1869 the state legislature of Louisiana granted a 
25-year monopoly to a slaughterhouse concern in 
New Orleans, giving it the sole right to buy, keep and 
slaughter livestock in that city. Other slaughterhouse 
operators brought suit, charging that such a monopoly 
violated their rights under the 14th Amendment (see 
constitutional amendments) by abridging their 
“privileges and immunities” as U.S. citizens and de¬ 
priving them of property without due process of law. 
The so-called Slaughterhouse Cases, the first test of 
the 14th Amendment after its ratification in 1868, 
came before the u.s. supreme court in 1873. Speak¬ 
ing for the 5-4 court majority, Associate Justice Sam¬ 
uel f. miller ruled against the plaintilfs. 

His opinion held that the 14th Amendment was not 
intended to deprive states of legal jurisdiction over 
their citizens. The privileges and immunities of U.S. 
citizenship, said Miller, did not entail the right to en¬ 
gage in the slaughterhouse business. The 14th 
Amendment, Miller concluded, was intended solely 
to protect the civil rights of Negroes, not the property 
rights of businessmen. But in saying that the states’ 
jurisdiction over their citizens was in no way restricted 
by the privileges and immunities clause of the 14th 
Amendment, Miller inadvertently took a long stride 


toward denying Federal guarantees of equal treat¬ 
ment under law to the Negro. This was made clear two 
years later when the Supreme Court, in United Stales 
u. Cruikshank, held that the right of Negroes to as¬ 
semble peaceably was not protected under the privi¬ 
leges and immunities clause—thus barring action by 
Federal authorities against ku klux klan members 
who had broken up a Negro meeting, In 1883 the Su¬ 
preme Court, in the civil rights cases, continuedits 
strict interpretation of the 14th Amendment-deny¬ 
ing Congress the power to pass an act forbidding dis¬ 
crimination against N egroes by operators of railroads, 
theaters, hotels and restaurants. 

SLAVE INSURRECTIONS 

IncludedGabriel’s Insurrection, 1800; Denmark 
Vesey’s Rebellion, 1822; and Nat Furnefs Re¬ 
bellion, 1851/ Insurrections, though infrequent, 
greatly feared and severely punished by slave 
owners 

Nothing so terrified slave owners as the specter of re¬ 
bellion among their chattels, Virginian william b yrd 
echoed the sentiments of many other Colonial 
planters when he expressed his dread of a “Servile 
War.., [that would] tinge our Rivers, as wide as they 
are, with blood,” Proprietors of often isolated 
PLANTATIONS, surrounded by a sea of sullen slaves, 
knew that “their lives, properties and every other 
human blessing” depended on keeping their charges 
subservient. Rebels were punished with great vio¬ 
lence, their severed heads often displayed on poles as 
a grim warning to others, and fear of slave uprisings 
often transcended all other issues in the Southern 
Colonies. During the Revolution rumors that the 
British planned to raise an army of slaves alarmed 
Tories and patriots alike. 

In actuality slave rebellions were few. From the 
landing of the first slaves at Jamestown in 1619 until 
the outbreak of the civil war in 1861, there were 
probably fewer than 20 uprisings involving more than 
a score of slaves. Most slaves were too realistic to be¬ 
lieve open revolt could succeed against overwhelming 
white power. Small bands of fugitive slaves, called 
“maroons,” sometimes hid in swamps and raided 
nearby farms, and some fought alongside the Indians 
during the Seminole Wars, but far more common 
forms of defiance were malingering, sabotage, indi¬ 
vidual acts of violence and simple flight, Nonetheless 
slave owners lived in a state of almost perpetual wari¬ 
ness, their fears fanned by gory accounts of slave 
uprisings in Brazil and Haiti. 

The few revolts that did take place were usually 
swiftly crushed and followed by a wave of violent re¬ 
prisals, which often fell on innocent and guilty alike, 
Some 25 slaves burned a New York City building in 
1712, killing nine whites and wounding several more, 
and spreading panic throughout the region. When the 
short-lived rebellion ended, 13 slaves were hanged, 
one was allowed to starve to death while hanging in 


chains, four were burned alive and one was broken on 
(he rack. In 1739 almost 100 slaves in Stono, S.C., rose 
up, killed their masters and marched southward to¬ 
ward Spanish Florida with “Colours displayed and 
two Drums beating”; it took several volleys from the 
Colonial militia to stop them. In the winter of 1740-41 
a series of mysterious fires in New York City produced 
near, hysteria and, despite scanty evidence, were 
blamed on a “Negro Plot” and punished by 35 public 
executions. In 1800 Gabriel’s insurrection,, a 
planned uprising involving perhaps as many as 200 
slaves led by Gabriel Prosser, might have succeeded 
in seizing thinly defended Richmond, Va., but the 
conspiracy was betrayed before it could succeed. 

The rise of the militant abolitionist movement 
laterin the 19th century increased white fearsofblack 
revolt. Unwilling to concede that slaves might hunger 
for freedom on their own, planters blamed outside 
agitators for fomenting rebellion. They were particu¬ 
larly alarmed by Walker’s Appeal, an incendiary pam¬ 
phlet written by an eloquent freedman named David 
Walker, who urged slaves to rise up and “kill or be 
killed” rather than submit. Ever more rigorous slave 
codes were enacted, and white Southerners united 
behind the fugitive slave act. Denmark Vesey’s 
large-scale conspiracy to seize Charleston, S.C,, was, 
like Gabriel’s Insurrection, betrayed before it could 
be realized, in 1822; Vesey and 37 followers were 
hanged, (See vesey, Denmark, rebellion.) The slave 
owners’ worst, fears seemed confirmed in 1831, when 
natturner, a self-proclaimed prophetj led a band of 
armed slaves who killed some 6G whites, in 
Southampton, Va, At least 100 blacks, innocent as 
well as guilty, were killed during the grim manhunt 
that followed. Later,,. Turner and 19 rebels were 
hanged. The brutality with which this most nearly 
successful slave insurrection was crushed may have 
served as a warning to other would-be rebels. Nothing 
like it was ever attempted again. 

See Herbert Apiheker: AmericanNegro Slave Revolts. 

SLAVERY 

Introduced in Va„ 17th centwy/ Grew slowly 
with rise of Southern plantation system in late 
17th century, but declined before the Revolution/ 
Abolished throughout North by 1804/ Rapid 
growth of "Cotton Kingdom" after 1795 made 
slavery central to Southern economy/ Its exten¬ 
sion into new territories became paramount do¬ 
mestic political issue, 1820-60/ Emancipation 
Proclamation issued, 1865/ Slavery finally abol¬ 
ished under 15th Amendment, 1865 

In the view of many, the central irony of American 
history is that a republic, whose founding document 
proudly declares that “all men are created equal,” 
tolerated, for almost a century, a system that relegated 
millions of human beings to the status of chattels. 
Even a bloody civil war, fought principally over this 
issue, failed to resolve fully the conflict, and its legacy 


still plagues the nation~in the form of persistent ra¬ 
cial friction in both North and South, 

The first Negroes arrived in, America aboard a 
Dutch ship at jamestown, Va., in 1619; it is not clear 
whether these Africans were freemen, indentured 
servants or slaves, but it is known that the institution 
of slavery grew slowly in the Colonies, White inden¬ 
tured servants outnumbered slaves in the North 
throughout the Colonial period, and in the South until 
1700. In 1681, for example, there were fewer than 
3000 slaves in comparison to 15,000 indentured ser-, 
vants in Virginia. But with the growth of plan¬ 
tations— based first on TOBACCO, then, on rice and 
INDIGO— slaves became increasingly important be¬ 
cause of their alleged ability to endure working in the 
malarial swamps of the Southern coast in which rice 
and indigo were grown. A lucrative international 
slave trade, based largely in London but turning 
handsome profits for New England sea captains as 
well, soon provided a plentiful supply of new slaves 
from Africa to meet the growing demand. Slavery 
never became a major economic factor in the North 
for several reasons: The plantation system never 
caught on there; white workers bitterly resented “un¬ 
fair competition” from slaves; and many religious 
groups, notably , the Quakers, opposed slavery on 
moral grounds. 

Between 1750 and the outbreak of the revolu¬ 
tionary war, Southern tobacco lands became ex¬ 
hausted, profits fell and as a consequence the growth 
of slaverf slowed. When the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence was written by thomas jefferson in 1776, 
the practice was believed by many to be on its way 
out, and Jefferson’s first draft expressly denounced it. 
By the time of the constitutional convention in 
1787, many delegates—including george Wash¬ 
ington, JAMES MADISON, ALEXANDER HAMILTON and 
Jefferson—were against slavery’s expansion, and a 
provision was included in the Constitution empower¬ 
ing Congress to end further importation of slaves after, 
20 years, In a tortured compromise between North 
and South, each slave was counted as three-fifths of a, 
man for the purposes of levying Federal taxes and ap¬ 
portioning congressional representation. Beginning 
with RHODE ISLAND (1774), all Northern states had 
abolished slavery by 1804, and even in Virginia some 
10,000 slaves were freed voluntarily in 1789-90. 

But the introduction of the cotton gin in 1793 
dramatically reversed the trend, This invention, which 
separated cotton seeds from fiber 50 times as fast as 
before,,enabled Southern plantations by 1850 to pro¬ 
vide m ore than one billion pounds of cotton annually 
to the voracious textile mills that sprang up in Britain 
and the North, “King. Cotton”, swiftly became the 
keystone of the. Southern economy, and its cultivation 
required enormous numbers of slaves. After further 
importation was banned in the U.S. in 1808, the 
growing demand was met by smugglers and a thriving 
internal slave trade, complete with licensed buyers 
and public, auctions. Profit-hungry planters took 
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thousands of slaves into the American interior after 
the LOUISIANA PURCHASE of 1803. By 1860 the South¬ 
ern “Cotton Kingdom” stretched from South Caro¬ 
lina to TEXAS and Arkansas, employing nearly four 
million slaves, growing three-quarters of the world’s 
cotton supply and accounting for two-thirds of U.S. 
export value. 

Slavery’s spread into new territories was accom¬ 
panied by severe strife between the increasingly anti¬ 
slavery North and the increasingly slave-dependent 
South. For four decades (1820-60) it was the nation’s 
primary political issue, painfully affecting virtually 
every aspect of American life. The milestones on the 
road to the Civil War—the Missouri compromise 
(1820), the MEXICAN war (1846-48), the wilmot pro¬ 
viso (1846), the filibuster expeditions against Cuba 
and Central America, the compromise of 1850 , the 
FUGITIVE slave ACT (1850), the KANSAS-NEBRASKA 
ACT (1854), the dred scott decision (1857) and the 
LiNCOLN-DOUGLAS DEBATES (1858)—Were all inex¬ 
tricably bound up with slavery, its extension and the 
Federal Government’s right to legislate in relation to 
it. As the years went by and events piled up, each side 
hardened its position. Many Northerners who had in¬ 
itially been uninterested in the question became con¬ 
vinced of the righteousness of the antislavery cause, 
thanks in part to the efforts of the abolitionist 
MOVEMENT and to the blindly repressive actions of 
Southern states. Meanwhile many Southerners, who 
had once thought slavery a “necessary evil” at best, 
began asserting that it was a positive good for all con¬ 
cerned, sanctioned by religion and history as “the 
most safe and stable institution in the world,” in the 
words of South Carolina Sen. john c. calhoun. 

While some slaves lived in cities and towns 
throughout the South, performing all sorts of tasks, 
most lived on large cotton plantations and were 
treated with widely varying degrees of harshness or 
kindness. Slaves were customarily divided into three 
distinct classes. House servants received the best 
treatment, wore their master’s cast-olf clothes, ate in 
his kitchen and were encouraged to scorn their less 
well-off fellows. Mechanics-carpenters, plasterers, 
millhands, blacksmiths and others—used their skills 
to keep the self-contained plantations humming and 
in good repair. Last came the great mass of field 
hands—men, women and children who worked from 
“day clean to first dark” to cultivate and harvest the 
all-important cotton crop. Work was supervised by 
stern overseers; health care was often inadequate; re¬ 
ligion was sometimes encouraged, but education was 
rare (and expressly forbidden after nat turner’s re¬ 
bellion in 1831); and each slave was always subject 
to sale and separation from his family at his master’s 
whim. Apologists for slavery have pointed to the 
comparative infrequency of slave insurrections as 
evidence that, in jefferson davis’s words, these 
“several millions of human beings of an inferior race” 
were “peaceful and contented laborers in their 
spheres.” But modern scholars have shown that these 


apologists ignored hundreds of thousands of individ¬ 
ual protests, ranging from slaves who invited flogging 
for malingering or intractability to those who run high 
personal risks in fleeing northward by means of the 
underground railroad. 

In the midst of the Civil War, on Jan, 1,1863, Presi¬ 
dent ABRAHAM LINCOLN formally issued his emanci¬ 
pation PROCLAMATION, wliicli declared free the more 
than three million slaves residing in confederate 
STATES still “in rebellion.” But total emancipation did 
not take place until the 13th Amendment to the u.s, 
CONSTITUTION was ratified in 1865. However, eman¬ 
cipation—and the RECONSTRUCTION that followed the 
Union triumph—only signaled the beginning of the 
continuing struggle for Negro equality, (See black 
codes; JIM CROW laws; negro suffrage,) 

See Kenneth Stampp: The Peculiar Institution. 

SLAVE TRADE 

Important source of income for Colonial New 

England/ Officially barred after 1808, but Illicit 

trade continued until Civil War 

No one knows exactly how many blacks were taken 
from Africa to be sold throughout the New World- 
estimates range from 10 to 24 million, An unknown 
number of captive Africans never survived the ghastly 
sea voyage to be sold into slavery. It is known that by 
the time of the revolutionary war one out of every 
six Americans was a slave, and by the time of the civil 
WAR there were four million slaves in the U.S. 

Although the American slave trade began as early 
as 1619 when, according to contemporary records, 
“20 negars” landed at Jamestown, slaves were not 
imported in large numbers until the rise of the Sniith- 
ern plantation .system in the late 17th century, The 
American trade was concentrated in the West Indies, 
for it was there and in South America that the over¬ 
whelming majority of Africans imported to the New 
World were sold into bondage. Only about 10 percent 
of the slaves imported into the New World ended rp 
in what is now the United States. Slave .ships .set out 
from New England ports, laden with rum, firearms, 
trinkets and “African iron” (short bars used as cur- 
rency in Africa), and landed at one of several forts nr 
trading posts located along the 3000-mile “Slave 
Coast” of West Africa. There the slavers met the 
Muslim slave traders and arranged their purchases. 
After examining and branding each man, woman and 
child, the slavers herded their human cargo aboard 
ship for the second leg of the journey, the dreaded 
“middle passage” from Africa to the West Indies, 
Brazil or the American South. During this terrible 
voyage, which sometimes lasted 10 weeb, slaves were 
packed together belowdecks “like books upon a 
shelf’; water was stagnant, food scarce and unpalata¬ 
ble, fever rampant. The sick or feeble were often 
thrown overboard; many went mad; others mutinied 
or leaped into the sea rather than submit, Probably at 
least one out of five never reached the New World. 


Once the survivors had been delivered into the hands 
of a slave dealer, the slaver sailed home on the final 
leg of the voyage, his hold filled with the rich bounty 
of the plantations. Many of Colonial New England’s 
largest fortunes were based on this trade. Importation 
of slaves was barred after 1808, but the boom in cot¬ 
ton following the invention of the conoN gin (1793) 
boosted the demand, and slave smuggling was not 
finally halted until 1860, 

The domestic trade was also lucrative, especially 
after the foreign supply was cut off by law. Field 
hands who had brought $500 in 1808 were worth as 
much as $1500 by 1860, All Southern cities, including 
WASHINGTON, D.C., had brisk slave markets, and many 
respected planters, who generally scorned profes¬ 
sional slave dealers as venal and vicious, saw nothing 
wrong with “breeding” slaves themselves to augment 
plantation income, In the years before the Civil War, 
Virginia, in particular, became a supplier of slaves to 
(he states of the lower South. 

See Philip Curtin: The Atlantic Slave Trade, 

SLOAN, Alfred Pritchard (1875-1966) 

Industrialist, philanthropist/ President, General 
Motors, 1923-37/ With Charles Kettering, esi 
Sloan-Kettering Foundation for Cancer Re¬ 
search, 1945 

As president of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company in 
1901, Alfred P. Sloan revived the failing concern by 
persuading the Olds Motor Company to use Hyatt 
bearings. When Hyatt combined with some other 
companies to form United Motors Corporation in 
1916, Sloan became president of the new organiza¬ 
tion. Two years later United became part of General 
Motors, and Sloan was elected a director and vice 
president of GM. He moved up to president in 1923. 

Born in New Haven, Conn,, in 1875, Sloan gradu¬ 
ated from Massacusetts Institute of Technology in 
1895 and went to work at Hyatt as a draftsman. Flis 
years at General Motors were marked both by the 
rapid growth of the corporation and the tumult of un¬ 
ionization, He was succeeded as president, after the 
successful SITDOWN STRIKES of ,1937, by william 
KNUD.SEN, but continued as chairman of the board 
until his retirement in 1956, In 1934 he established the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation for research and educa¬ 
tion in business management, economics and medi¬ 
cine; andin 1945, with engineer-industrialist Charles 
KETTERING, he endowed the Sloan-Kettering Foun¬ 
dation for Cancer Research. He' remained active in 
both foundations until his death in 1966. 

SLOAN, John French {1871-1951) 

Foremost member of Ashcan school of art] 
Known for vivid oils of turn-of-ihe-century urban 
life 

The most rawly powerful of the derisively named 
Ashcan school of early-2Qth-century American artists 


was a Pennsylvania-born (1871) painter, John French 
Sloan, Sloan Studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts and then went on to become a jack-of- 
all-trades reporter and illustrator for various Phil¬ 
adelphia newspapers, Moving to New York City in 
1904, he joined a group of former Philadelphia artist 
friends then painting in New York—including 
George Luks, William Glackens and Robert Henri, 
This circle of painters aimed at a new kind of art that 
depicted the daily lives of ordinary city dwellers with 
an unpretentious, exuberant freshness. Spurning gen¬ 
tility and polish, the Ashcan group, in its famed 1908 
exhibition, did much to alter contemporary tastes, 
(See, ART.) Among Sloan’s best-known works are 
“Backyards, Greenwich Village,” now in New York’s 
Whitney Museum, and “MeSorley’s Bar,” at the De¬ 
troit Institute of Arts, He died in 1951, 

SlOAT,JohnDrake{mi-l867) 

Naval officer/ Occupied Monterey, Cal, in 

Mexican War, 1846, as commander of U.S. Pa¬ 
cific Squadron 

At the outbreak of the Mexican war in 1846, Capt, 
John Sloat, commander of the u.s, navy’s Pacific 
Squadron, sailed as ordered for the northern Cali¬ 
fornia coast, which was only lightly defended by 
Mexico. The Mexicans living in California were at 
first largely indifferent to the American invasion, 
while American settlers organized to aid the invaders. 
Arriving at Monterey on July 2, Sloat sent an officer 
to take possession of san francisco on July 6 and 
landed a force at Monterey under Capt, William 
Mervine, which seized the city on July 7. Later that 
month the ailing Sloat gave the command of his 
squadron to Com. Robert stockton, who led the 
American advance on the more strongly defended 
Mexican areas in southern California. Sloat returned 
to Washington, where he was criticized for exceeding 
his authority in annexing California, but he was 
warmly defended by Secretary of the Navy george 
BANCROFT, Bom near Goshen, N.Y. (1781), Sloat 
served in the war of 1812 under Stephen decatur 
and fought against West Indian pirates in 1824-25. Fie 
was put on the reserve list in 1855^ but was promoted 
to rear admiral (retired) in 1866, a year before his 
death. 

See Oils Singletary: The Mexican War. 

SMIBERT,/o/m(idSS-i75i) 

Scottish-born portraitist and architect/ Influ¬ 
enced Copley and other American artists 

One of the first important artists to settle in Colonial 
America, Edinburgh-bom (1688) John Smibert did so 
somewhat by accident. After, studying in London and 
Italy, Smibert was promised a position in a proposed 
college in Bermuda, In 1729 he arrived at Newport, 
R.L, only to find that the college had never material¬ 
ized, Smibert’s best-known portrait, “The Bermuda 
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Group” (1729), showed the members of the ill-fated 
company (including the artist) assembled at Newport 
shortly after, landing; it is one of the earliest group 
portraits ever painted in America, The artist’s color 
harmonies and rich treatment of draperies were 
known to have influenced a generation of American 
artists, including JOHN singleton copley. Smibert is 
also remembered for his designs for faneuil hall in 
Boston, where he settled in 1730, There he received 
many commissions for portraits of prominent citizens. 
He died in 1751. 

SMnE,AlfredEmanuel{1873-m4) 

Democratic poMcian and four-term governor of 

N. 1, 1919-20, 1922-281 First Catholic presi¬ 
dential nominee of a major party, 1928 

“Cocky, vulgar, even maybe low, he is never cheap,” 
wrote critic h, l. mencken of New York’s democratic 
Gov, A1 Smith. “At last we contemplate a candidate 
who is frank and honest, sensible and unafraid.” But 
Smith’s admirable candor, his Catholicism and the 
country’s widespread economic prosperity—which 
was generally attributed to the rule of his republican 
party opponents—combined to deny him election to 
the Presidency in 1928, 

Born to a poor Irish immigrant family on New York 
City’s East Side in 1873, Smith left school in 1886 and 
held a number of menial jobs; in later years he 
boasted of his “F.F.M, degree,” earned as a checker at 
the Fulton Fish Market, A “Democrat from birth,” he 
was granted a minor city clerkship in 1895 and soon 
impressed tammany hall’s, leaders as an able, out¬ 
going comer, , , ■. ; ■ , I ' 

As a New York State assemblyman (1904-15) and 
later speaker (1913-15), he became increasingly re¬ 
form-minded, and in 1918 he won the first of four 
terms as governor of New York. Though narrowly de¬ 
feated in the Republican sweep of 1920, he was re¬ 
elected in 1922, 1924 and 1926, earning a national 
reputation for his progressive programs in such areas 
as public power, state parks, housing, improved 
working conditions, child welfare and care of the in¬ 
sane. The favorite son of urban Democrats at the 1924 
presidential convention (where he was nominated as 
the “happy warrior of the political battlefield” by 
franklin d. ROOSEVELT), Smith lost the prize to john 
w. DAVIS, But Smith proved unbeatable at the 1928 
convention. The, first Catholic ever to win a major- 
party nomination, he launched a hard-hitting national 
campaign that made his ever-present derby, well- 
chewed cigar and broad New York accent known 
throughout the U.S, 

: ' Smith’s Catholicism, the target of a vicious whis¬ 
pering campaign spearheaded % the ku klux klan, 
has traditionally been blamed for his defeat by Her¬ 
bert hoover in 1928, But other important factors in¬ 
cluded his outspoken opposition to prohibition, his 
big-city ways and the economic prosperity of that 
time, which was attributed by most voters to thc'Re- 


publicans. In the electoral college Smith lost 444 
to 87, but he won 41 percent of the popular vote and 
carried the nation’s 12 largest cities—a preview of the 
urban-based Democratic election victoiy by FDR 
four years later. After losing the presidential nomina¬ 
tion to Roosevelt in 1932, Smith abandoned politics 
for private business. He became increasingly anti- 
NEW DEAL, and helped found the American liderh 
LEAGUE in 1935, Smith died in New York City in 1944, 
See Richard 0‘Connor: The First Hurrah; A Biogra¬ 
phy of Alfred E, Smith. 

SMITH, Charles Henry (BillArp) (1826-1903) 

Southern humorist/ Creator of "Bill Arp," fic¬ 
tional rural philosopher whose witty "letters" ap¬ 
peared in many Southern newspapers during 
Civil War and Reconstruction era 

A popular figure in his native South, journalist and 
humorist Charles Henry Smith is .best remembered 
for his comic character “Bill Arp,” a sometime tenant 
farmer and perennial haunter of the courthouse 
square. Arp’s homespun, perceptive observations of 
Southern life appeared in the Atlanta Consiitutm 
and many other Southern papers during and after the 
CIVIL WAR. Smith was born at Lawrenceville, Ga., in 
1826,'and began a succes.sful law career in 1851, Ten 
years later, while serving as a Confederate officer, he 
published his first “Bill Arp” letter. Addressed to ,“Mr. 
Abe Linkhorn,” it was sharply political and depended 
heavily on tortured spelling and syntax for its humor. 
Arp’s later musings grew increasingly philosophical 
without losing their shrewd country wit. Smith’s 
writings were especially popular during. recon¬ 
struction, when Southerners haddittle else to laugh 
about, Among his books are Bill Arp’s letters (1868), 
Bill Arp’s Scrap Book (1884) and Bill Arp: From the 
Uncivil War to Date (1903), Smith died at Cartersville, 
Ga., in 1903, 

See James C. Austin: Bill Axp. 

SMITH, Gerald L K. (Lyman Kenneth) (1899- ) 

Anti-Semitic orator and pamphleteer/ Cofoun¬ 
der of short-lived rightist Union Party, 1936 

A big-voiced, handsome man who has used his ora¬ 
torical gifts to champion anti-Semitism and the ex¬ 
treme right wing in politics, Gerald L. K, Smith was 
born in Wisconsin (1899) and ordained a, minister in 
the DISCIPLES OF CHRIST in 1922, In 1933 he joined 
William Dudley Pelley’s “Silver Shirts,” a Nazi-style 
organization pledged “to defranchise the .Jew," He 
then became a disciple of Louisiana’s Gov. huey 
LONG, stumping the South to drum , up support for 
Long’s “Share the Wealth” movement. After Long’s 
assassination in 1935, Smith joined forces with Dr. 
Francis E. Townsend, author of the visionary Town¬ 
send PLAN, and the anti-Semitic “radio priest," 
CHARLES E, COUGHLIN. They formed the short-lived 
Union Party (1936), which, promoted the , hapless 
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presidential candidacy of North Dakota Congress¬ 
man, william LEMKE. In 1946, growing increasingly 
virulent in his anti-Semitism, Smith formed, the 
Christian Nationalist Crusade, Proclaiming himself a 
presidential candidate in 1948 and 1952, he used his 
newspaper, The Cross and the Flag, to attack such en¬ 
emies as the United Nations and President dwight d. 
EISENHOWER, In the early 1970s Smith was living and 
preaching in Eureka Springs, Ark, 

sum,^Geirit (1797-1874) . 

Reformer, philanthropist/ Afindncer of John 
i Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry, 1859/ Raid’s 

bloody conseguences appalled Sihith 

A dedicated reformer who was once described as “a 
gentleman possessing every lordly grace of presence, 
manner and dignity,” Gerrit Smithwas‘born in Utica, 
N.Y, in 1797. The son. of a wealthy country gentle¬ 
man, whose fortune and vast landholdings he inher¬ 
ited and enlarged,,Smith was a devout Presbyterian 
and supported many social causes of his day, includ-, 
ing vegetarianism, women’s suffrage, the temper¬ 
ance MOVEMENT and prison reform. (See.PiusoNS and 
prison reform.) But Smith is best remembered for 
his backing of the abolitionist movement. He, 
helped spirit.fugitive slaves into Canada, gave away 
more than 3000 farms in upstate New York to indigent 
blacks and poor whites and encouraged “freesoil” 
settlement in Kansas, He also helped found the lib¬ 
erty party and served in Congress as an antislavery 
Independent (1853-54), A longtime admirer of john 
BROWN, he helped finance the latter’s raid on Harpers 
Ferry in 1859 but was so appalled at, the ensuing 
bloodshed that he .became temporarily deranged. He 
died in New York City in 1874. , 

See Ralph V. Harlow: Gerrit Smith, Philanthropi.st 
and Reformer. 

SMITH, Jedediah Strong (1798-1831) 

"Mountain man’’and leading explorer of West 

and Pacific Northwest/ Opened South Pass, 

1824/ Crossed Mojdoe Desert to Cal and made 
. first West-to-East crossing over Sierra Nevada, 
land Great Salt Desert, 1826-27 

Foremost among the rugged , fur trappers and ex¬ 
plorers known to history as the mountain men, Jede¬ 
diah Strong Smith did more than any other, man to 
open trails to California and the Pacific Northwest, 
Searching for new fur-trapping areas, he covered 
huge expanses^of wilderness andTed two, pioneering 
overland expeditions into California. As a guide for 
fur trader William Henry Ashley (see rocky moun¬ 
tain FUR company), in 1824,'he led a party of ex¬ 
plorers over the, Rockies by way of Wyoming’s broad 
SOUTH pass, which later became the main gateway for 
vast migrations to the Far West. (See ohEGON trail,) 
The pass had .originally been discovered in 1812 but 
never adequately reported, 


Born in New York in 1798, Smith was probably a 
member of Ashley’s first fur-trading expedition, 
which set out from St, Louis, in 1822. An imposing 
young man over six feet tall,,. Smith was known as a 
devout Christian and an expert rifleman. After joining 
the Ashley expeditions of 1823 ,and 1824, he and two 
partners bought out Ashley in 1826. That year Smith 
and a party of 17 set forth, on, a monumental trek 
across the Mojave Desert to the.San Gabriel mission 
near Los Angeles, Cal,, startling local, Mexican offi¬ 
cials with their unforeseen and somewhat unwelcome 
arrival from the East, Smith and two of his men then 
blazed a new trail eastward across the Sierra Nevada 
and the awesome Great Salt Desert to Salt Lake. In 
1827, with another parly. Smith again headed for 
California, losing 10 of his 18 men in an Indian attack 
en route, From California he headed northward, to 
open up a new coastal route to Fort Vancouver, a 
HUDSON’S bay company trading post, but on the way 
lost all but two. of his party and.all his furs to maraud¬ 
ing Umpqua Indians. ,, 

;. In 1,830 Smith sold his fur-trading,company and re-, 
turned to St, Louis, Setting out the next year to trade 
along the santa fe trail, he was killed by Co- 
manches on the Cimarron River,, but his discoveries 
were passed on among his fellow mountain men. 
See Dale L Morgan: Jedediah Smith and the Opening 
oftheWest, 

sum, John (CJ580-1631) 

Explorer, adventurer, author/ Helped establish 
Jamestown settlement in Va., 1607/ Explored 
and mapped New England coast, 1614/ Pub¬ 
lished books, maps and tracts, which spurred col¬ 
onization ' ' 

His many enemies,, believed,, him “ambityous, on- 
worthy, and vayneglorious,’’ and even, his admirers 
expressed frustration at his love of autobiographical 
embroidery in his writings. Yet no man did more 
than Capt, John Smith to ensure the survival of 
JAMESTOWN, England’s first permanent Colony in 
America, or to drum up enthusiasm for further colon¬ 
izing ventures,, Smith was born in Englandi about 
1580,, the son of a poor farmeu lAfter, a brief .appren¬ 
ticeship to a, wealthy merchant,, he went to Europe in 
15 96 and became a swashbuckling soldier-adventurer, 
first in the Netherlands, then in Hungary against the 
Turks—three of whom he claimed to have beheaded 
in single combat. On his return to England he.invested 
in the Virginia company of London, then accom¬ 
panied the first 144; Colonists, who landed at James¬ 
town in 1607. , , ., . , ,; ,, 

During the Colony’s critical “starving time” Smith 
assumed near-dictatorial control, traded forfood with 
the Indians, supervised the construction of adequate 
houses and defenses,, and explored and mapped 
nearby rivers, (It was on one of his exploring trips that 
he ,was captured byi hostile Indians and rescued by 
POCAHONTAS.) Severely injured when his gunpowder, 
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bag'blew up, he was forced to return to England in 
16^, He returned to the New World in 1614 to map 
(and name) the New England coast—the “paradise of 
those parts.” A third voyage failed the following year 
when Smith’s ship was captured by pirates, He spent 
the remaining 16 years of his life avidly promoting 
colonization, His maps, tracts and books, including A 
Map of Virginia (1612), A Description of New England 
(1616) and The Generali Historie of Virginia, New 
England and the Summer Isles (1624) did much to ex¬ 
cite British interest in America. 

sum, Joseph (1805-1844) 

■Founded Mormon Church, 1830/ Led followers 
from NY. to Ohio (1831), Mo. (1837) and 111 
(1838 )/ Murdered by mob in 1844 

Seized by the first of many visions when he was only 
14 years old, Joseph Smith transformed his mystical 
experiences into a new, uniquely American religion 
that often was to be a source of controversy, Born in 
Sharon, Vt., in 1805, Smith was raised by itinerant 
parents in northern New England and in upstate New 
York, which was then a sparsely settled frontier area. 
Smith wrote that his first vision took place in early 
1820, when two heavenly personages appeared to the 
boy and instructed him not to join any existing sect. 
He was next visited in 1823 by an angel named Mo¬ 
roni, who returned frequently during the next four 
years and revealed that young Smith had been chosen 
to restqre God’s true church on earth. In 1827, under 
the angel’s direction, Smith dug up several ancient 
gold plates inscribed with the history of a tribe of Is¬ 
raelite origin that had lived in America from about 
600 B.c, to 420 A,D., and from whom certain Indian 
tribes had descended. This history, compiled by Mor¬ 
mon (a prophet of the tribe and a descendent of 
Lehi’s)i'-was translated by Smith from the original 
“reformed Egyptian” through supernatural means 
and published as the Book of Mormon in 1830, 
Shortly before its publication, on April 6,1830, at 
Fayette, N.Y., Smith founded the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints^ commonly known as the 
MORMON church. Through vigorous proselytizing he 
attracted a sizeable number of converts and soon sent 
missionaries west to preach among the Indians, In 
1831 the risinghostility of his non-Mormon neighbors 
forced Smith to move his headquarters from Fayette 
to Kirtland, Ohio, where he and his followers com¬ 
pleted the first Mormon temple in 1836 and appeared 
to be securely settled. At the same time, however, 
Smith had set up a bank in Kirtland without the re¬ 
quired state charter, and after it failed in the Panic of 
1837 he was forced to flee the authorities. He resettled 
in Jackson County, Mo,, where a large Mormon en¬ 
clave already existed, but again the newcomers 
aroused the hostility of their neighbors. In late 1838 
they were driven from the area by force. ; ■ ■ 
Smith this time led his followers to Hancock 
County, Ill., where they established the community 


ofNauvoo, which soon became the largest city in the 
state with some 15,000 residents, nearly all Mormons, 
By the early 184Gs Smith was ruling Nauvoo as avir- 
tual monarch, serving not only as president of the 
church but as mayor and commander of his own 
trained, uniformed militia. In due course, his financial 
speculations, opulent lifestyle and increasingly auto¬ 
cratic behavior caused serious dissension in the 
church. The most bitter controversy-centered on the 
newly proclaimed doctrine of polygamy-Smith 
himself had at least 27 wives—and when he tried to 
silence the dissenters by force in June, 1844, a wave of 
disturbances among neighboring non-Mormons 
erupted. Smith and several others were arrested and 
jailed in Carthage, Ill. They were promised protection 
from Gov, Thomas Ford, but the promise proved 
empty. On June 27 a mob broke into the jail, seized 
Smith and his brother Hyrum and shot them to death, 
In the aftermath of Smith’s death the church split 
into several factions. The majority departed for Utah 
in 1846 under the leadership of drigham young™ 
among them Smith’s nephew, Joseph Fielding Smith 
(1838-1918), who in 1901 became the sixth president 
of the church. Smith’s first wife, Emma, chose to re¬ 
main in Nauvoo and her son Joseph (1832-1914) be¬ 
came president of the rival Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints in 1860. 

SMITH, Margaret Chase (1897- ) 

Republican congresswoman from Me., 1941-49/ 

U.S. senator, 1949-73 

One of the most respected women ever to serve in 
Congress and Maine’s first woman US. representa¬ 
tive, Margaret Chase Smith was born (1897) Margaret 
Chase in Skowhegan, Me, Educated in local schools, 
she began a teaching career in 1916 but within three 
years had switched to journalism, eventually becom¬ 
ing a nationally syndicated columnist. In 1930 she 
married Clyde Smith, a local-publisher, and after his 
election to Congress as a Republican in 1936, she be¬ 
came his secretary, researcher and office manager. She 
also served as a Republican State Committeewoman 
(1930-36), Her husband won reelection to the House 
in 1938 and on his death (1940) she was elected to fill 
his unexpired term, Mrs. Smith remained in the 
House until her election in 1948 to the Senate, where 
she served four terms (1949-73) before her defeat by 
a Democrat in 1972, A conservative Republican with 
an independent voting record, she was outspoken in 
her opposition to Communist-hunting Sen. Joseph R. 
MCCARTHY ill the 1950s. She received the Woman of 
the Year award eight times, 

SMITH,Melamton (1810-1893) 

Naval officer/ Served on Union side in Batik of 

New Orleans and other Civil War engagements 

Known as a dogged, fearless fighter, Union naval offi¬ 
cer Melancton Smith had already seen extensive ser¬ 


vice in the Mediterranean, in Mexico and in Florida’s 
Seminole War before the civil war began. Born in 
New York City in 1810, he entered the Navy in 1826, 
served three years as a seaman in the Pacific and 
passed his midshipman’s exams in 1832, From 1861 to 
1863 he served with distinction in Adm. david 
farragut’s Union squadron. Smith’s side-wheeler 
Mis.dssippi putting the Confederate ram Manassas out 
of action at the 1862 Battle of New Orleans, Smith 
later served as a divisional commander aboard the 
monitor Onondaga and then as commander of the 
Wabash in Adm, david porter’s attacks on Fort 
Fisher, N.C.'(1864-65), Named rear admiral in 1870, 
Smith was in charge of the New York Navy Yard until 
his retirementinT871. He died in 1893, 

SMITH,(7762-/529) 

Pioneering physician, .surgeon and teacher/ 
Founded Dartmouth Medical School, 1797, and 
became first Professor of Medicine at Yale U., 
1812 

A physician of great intellect and originality, Nathan 
Smith was a true pioneer in the teaching of medicine. 
Born in 1762 in Rehoboth, Mass., he determined to 
become a surgeon after assisting at an operation in his 
youth. He served a three-year apprenticeship to a 
Vermont physician and studied at harvard’s medical 
school from 1789 to 1790. At that time there were only 
three medical schools in the U.S, Smith himself 
founded a fourth in 1797 when he persuaded the 
trustees of Dartmouth college to introduce a school 
of medicine, of which he was at first the entire faculty, 
HC: was appointed the first professor at vale’s new 
medical school in 1812, and nine years later helped 
organize a medical department at Maine’s Bowdoin 
College, In his teaching and writing Smith advocated 
a factual and practical approach to medicine, scorning 
unsubstantiated theories, His writings include some 
advanced observations on the nature of infectious 
diseases, such as his classic Practical Essay on Typhous 
Feuer (1824), He died in New Haven in 1829, 

See Emily Smith: . The Life and Letters of Nathan 
Smith, 

SMITH, Samuel Harrison (1772-1845) 

' Journalist/ Published National Intelligencer, 
official organ of Thomas Jefferson’s Adminis¬ 
tration, 1800-10 

Samuel Harrison Smith was often referred to as 
“Silky-Milky: Smith” because of the calm and even 
conciliatory fashion in which he edited his national 
intelligencer, perhaps the most important Ameri¬ 
can newspaper of the early 19th century, Philadel¬ 
phia-born (1772) Samuel Smith, who had published 
several newspapers in his hometown, went to Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., at the behest of thomas Jefferson in 
1800. By then his profound admiration of Jefi'erson’s 
ideas was well known, and Smith’s National Intelli- 




gencerand Washington Advertiser (launched in 1800) 
quickly became the official organ of Jefferson’s Ad¬ 
ministration, Thanks to Smith’s talent for diplomacy 
—and his wife’s Federalist views—his Washington 
home soon became a popular rendezvous for politi¬ 
cians of every stripe, Because of ill health. Smith sold 
his newspaper in 1810. He later served as president of 
the Bank of Washington and as treasurer of the Wash¬ 
ington National Monument Society. Smith died in his 
adopted city in 1845. 

See William Ames: A History of the National Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

SMITH, (7522-7922) 

Surgeon,: public-health pioneer/ Wrote influ¬ 
ential text on surgical procedures/ Drafted New 
York’s Metropolitan Health Law, 1866 

A brilliant surgeon who lived to be almost 100, Ste¬ 
phen Smith devoted much of that long lifetime to 
promoting the public health of his fellow citizens, 
particiilariy city dwellers, Born on an upstate New 
York farm in 1823, he studied medicine at the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons in New York City (1850- 
51), thenjoined the staff of Bellevue Hospital, where he 
remained until 1911. Smith’s Handbook of Sur¬ 
gical Operations, published in 1862, proved invaluable 
to surgeons during the civil war, but perhaps his 
greatest contribution was his draft of New York's 
Metropolitan Health Law (passed in 1866), which be¬ 
came the basis of similar sanitation laws throughout 
the U,S. Smith also served as the first commissioner of 
the New York Board of Health (1868-75), organized 
the American Public Health Association (1871), and 
helped plan New York City’s Roosevelt Hospital and 
JOHNS HOPKINS Hospital in Baltimore. He died in 
1922, 

SUm,Ttmbald(1859-1934) 

Pathologist, bacteriologist/Isolated tick as cause 
of Texas cattle fever/ Director of animal pathol¬ 
ogy for U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
1884-95, and Rockefeller Institute, 1915-29/ 
President of Rockefeller Imtitute, 1934 

A physician and scientist whose research has been 
ranked in importance with that of the great French¬ 
man Louis Pasteur, Theobald Smith was born in Al¬ 
bany, N.Y. (1859), Smith studied at Cornell before 
earning a medical doctor’s degree (1883) at Albany 
Medical College and in 1886 organized the depart¬ 
ment of bacteriology at George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, where he taught until 1895, Smith then moved to 
harvard Medical School, teaching there until 1915, 
when he resigned to become director of animal 
pathology at New York’s Rockefeller Institute. Smith 
made important studies in the cause and prevention 
of swine plague and in the relationship between bo¬ 
vine and human tuberculosis. While director of the 
Agriculture Department’s animal pathology labora- 
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tory (1884-95)--a post held concurrently with his 
George Washington University professorship—he 
identified the parasite causing Texas cattle fever and 
its transmission by the tick Bodphilus bovis, He was 
elected to the National Academy of Sciences (1908) 
and became president of the Rockefeller Institute in 
1934, the year of his death, 

Smmjhornas (0.1558-1625) 

English merchant who financed efforts to find a 
Northwest Passage/ Helped plan colonuation of 
Va., 1609-20 

Born in England, about 1558, Thomas Smith seemed 
destined for a, lifetime in haberdashery, a field in 
which his father had grown wealthy, But Smith’s rest¬ 
less and enterprising nature decreed otherwise, 
Though he did make a fortune in the family business, 
Smith became, in 1600, a founder and the governor of 
the EAST INDIA COMPANY, Which was created to ex¬ 
ploit trade with Asia, Nine years later he also became 
treasurer (governor) of the Virginia company of 
LONDON, formed to colonize and carry on trade with 
Virginia and Bermuda. Eager to find a northwest 
PASSAGE to the Pacific that would facilitate trade with 
the Orient, Smith financed several expeditions in 
search of that elusive waterway, and it is for him that 
Smith’s Sound in the Arctic Ocean was named. Ac¬ 
cused of enriching himself at his company’s expense. 
Smith resigned from the Virginia Company in 1620. 
An inquiry into his conduct was in progress when he 
diedinT625. 

SMITH ACT (WO) 

Passed to control subversive political groups/ 
Required registration of aliens; subjected alien 
subversives to deportation; made advocacy of 
governmental overthrow by violence a crime/ 
Constitutionality upheld, 1951 

The Alien Registration Act of 1940-popularly 
known as the Smith Act after its sponsor, Rep. How¬ 
ard Smith of Virginia—reflected the alarm of a nation 
drawing inexorably closer to its own involvemient in 
WORLD WAR II. The act strengthened existing laws 
governing the admission and deportation of aliens, 
but its primary purpose was to control subversive ac¬ 
tivities, making it a crime for anyone to advocate or 
teach the violent overthrow of the U.S, Government 
or knowingly to belong to any group that dids so. 
Under the Smith Act even aliens who had severed 
their ties to “subversive” groups were subject to de¬ 
portation, and all aliens were required to be registered 
and fingerprinted. ' 

The law has been strongly criticized on the ground 
that it abridges First Amendment freedoms and im¬ 
plies guilt by association. However, its constitutional¬ 
ity was upheld in the case of 11 leaders of the u.s. 
COMMUNIST PARTY who had beenoonvicted under.its 
provisions (Dennis et al. v. U.S.^ 1951), The supreme 


COURT held in this case that even the teaching or ad¬ 
vocacy of revolution wa,s punishable. Later, in Yales 
V. U.S. (1957), the court took a more lenient view, de¬ 
claring that the law did not cover violent overthrow as 
an abstract doctrine without intent to act, 

SMITH COLLEGE 

Private college for women in Northampton, 

Mass., est., 1871 

When Sophia Smith, a wealthy M assachusetts heiress, 
sought a charity worthy of her philanthropy, she 
sought advice from her pastor, the Rev, John Morton 
Greene. An earnest reformer whose wife was a grad¬ 
uate of Mount Holyoke Seminary, Greene believed 
fervently in the value of education for women as well 
as men and urged Miss Smith to endow New En¬ 
gland’s first full-fledged college for women, compara¬ 
ble in every way to contemporary men’s college.s. Miss 
Smith died in 1870, leaving almost $400,000 to estab¬ 
lish such a college at Northampton. Chartered in 
1871, Smith College opened four years later with en¬ 
trance requirements and academic standards as strin¬ 
gent as those of the traditional men’s institutions. 
Women who sought to attend were at first considered 
“peculiar,” even “mannish.” (One early student re¬ 
called her father bellowing that he “would.., buy my 
coffin before he did ray diploma.”) But Smith College 
weathered these early storms and remains one of the 
nation’s most widely respected educational institu¬ 
tions. It was among the first colleges to grant degrees 
in music and art and to institute a junior-year-abroad 
program. The college today boasts an outstanding li¬ 
brary and a wide-ranging collection of modern art, 

SMITH-CONNALLY ANTISTRIKE ACT (1911) 

Legislation to curb strikes that might threaten 

national effort in W.W, II 

A series of labor troubles during world war ii, espe¬ 
cially the 1943 coal strike (see coal mining), led to 
the passage of the Smith-Connally Antistrike Act of 
1943, officially titled the War Labor Disputes Act, The 
law empowered the President to seize any plant or in¬ 
dustry in which a labor dispute might interfere with 
war production and, once the seizure had been made, 
to enforce criminal penalties against anyone promot¬ 
ing a strike. The bill was denounced by labor leaders 
(see LABOR, organized) and vetoed by President 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT, but the vcto was overridden 
and the law went into effect. In 1943 the railroads 
were temporarily taken over by the Government to 
forestall an impending strike, and in 1944 President 
Roosevelt cited the Smith-Connally Act and his own 
constitutional authority as commander in chief when 
taking over Montgomery Ward to end a long strike 
that was said to be affecting war production. The law 
expired in 1947, but Congress promptly passed-over 
the veto of President harry s. TRUMAN-an equally 
powerful antiunion measure, the taft-hartley act, 
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SMITH-LEVER ACT (1914) . 

Set up county agent system under Department of 
Agriculture 

Neither the morrill act of 1862, which set up feder¬ 
ally funded agricultural education programs at land- 
grant colleges and universities (see colleges and 
UNIVERSITIES, LAND-GRANT), nor the HATCH ACT of ^ 

1887, which established agricultural experimental 
stations in every state, directly touched the lives of 
those farmers too poor or too busy, to attend college 
or visit experimental farms, Spurred by a need to 
boost food production during world war E and 
prodded by the disciples of pioneer agricultural edu¬ 
cator SEAMAN A. KNAPP,. Congress passed the Smith- 
Lever Act in 1914 to remedy this lack. It set up the 
Federal extension system within.the, department of 
AGRICULTURE, which employs thousands of county 
agents and home demonstrators to teach farm-bound 
families the latest agricultural techniques and devel¬ 
opments in home economics,, 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 

U.S. Government institute of science, technol¬ 
ogy, history and art/ Established by bequest of 
British scientist James Smithson/ Smithson be¬ 
quest delivered in gold, 1818; gift formally 
accepted by Congress, 1846/ Today one of 
most important archives of human knowledge, 
achievement and culture in world 

In September, 1838, the clipper Mediator mmd in 
Philadelphia with an extraordinary cargo: £104,960 in 
gold sovereigns. Recoined into U.S, money at the 
Philadelphia mint, this fortune of more than 
$508,300 became the financial foundation for the 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington’s treasure-house 
of science, technology, history and the fine ,arts. The 
original bequest on which the Smithsonian was 
founded came from James Smithson (1765-1829), a 
wealthy British scientist regarded as one of the fore¬ 
most chemist's and mineralogists of his time, Formally 
accepted by Act of Congress in 1846, his gift stipulated 
the foundation of “an establishment for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” Through 
the years administrators of the Smithsonian trust have 
interpreted this in various ways, so that today the in¬ 
stitution embodies not only the National Museum but 
the Museum ofHistory and Technology, the Museum 
of Natural History, .the National Air, Museum, the 
Astrophysieal Observatory, the National ,Zoological 
Park, the National Gallery of Art and the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts, It also pub¬ 
lishes a wide variety of scholarly and popular journals 
and a magazine of general interest. The Smithsonian: 

The range of objects and artifacts to be found in the 
Smithsonian Institution is extraordinary. Charles a, 
Lindbergh’s Spirit of Sl Louis hangs in the National, 
Air Museum, as does the Wright brothers’ original bi¬ 
plane, (See WRIGHT, WILBUR AND ORVILLE.) In the 


museums of Natural History and of History and 
Technology there are upward of 60 million cataloged 
objects. JOSEPH HENRY, the Smithsonian’s first secre¬ 
tary, started the collection with specimens of the 
wildlife, vegetation and Indian artifacts of the West. 
SPENCER F. BAIRD built Up the Museum of Technology 
around collections of the U.S, Patent Office, and Sam¬ 
uel p. LANGLEY installed the solar and astronomical 
observatories in the late 1880s. Charles doolittle 
WALCOTT added the Freer collection of fine art to the 
National Gallery of Art, which was opened in 1906 
and became the National Collection of Fine Arts in 
1937. The original collection of Oriental fine arts is 
now in the Freer Gallery of Art, and a new National 
Gallery of Art was opened in 1937. 

In the ,1970s, under the secretaryship of ornitholo¬ 
gist S, Dillon Ripley, the institution played host to 
some 20 million visitors per year. Its burgeoning ac¬ 
tivities include scientific expeditions, biological and 
zoological research, and the administration of adOOO- 
acre jungle reserve on Barro Colorado Island known 
as the Canal Zone Biological Area. 

See PaulH. Oehser: The Smithsonian Institution. 

SMOOT-HAWLEY TARIFF ACT (1910) 

Compromise tariff bill enacted by. Congress/, 
Brought U. S. protective tariffs to highest level in 
history , , 

In 1930 President HERBERT hoover asked Congress 
for an upward revision of tariff rates, particularly on 
farm products, in an ill-fated effort to protect the 
farmer from foreign competition and bring him much 
needed relief at the beginning of the Great Depres-. 
sion, (See depressions, major.) Ajoint congressional 
committee, caught between a high Senate tariff bill 
and a House bill that was even higher, finally com¬ 
promised by adopting both: It increased tariffs on 
farm products to the high levels requested by the Sen¬ 
ate and adopted the high House tariffs on manufac¬ 
tured goods. The bill really satisfied no one and raised 
a storm of protest when President Hoover signed it in 
June, 1930. With tariffs at an all-time record high, 
there came an expected wave of retaliatory,: actions 
from America’s customers abroad, with theresult that 
U.S. foreign trade took a sharp turn downward and 
the depression worsened worldwide, ■ 

SNCC (ste Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee) 

Edgar (1905-1972).: , , 

Author-journalist/ Recogmed as authority on 
Communist China/ Sought friendly U.S,-China 
relations/ Author ' of Rei Star Over China, 
1937; The Other Side of the .River: Rfed China 
Today, 7952 , ,( 

After eight years as a eorrespondent in China, 31- 
year-old Edgar Snow crossed into the Communist 
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controlled areas of that land in 1936. He thus became 
one of the first Americans to witness conditions inside 
the guerrilla-held territories, From the three-month 
visit came Snow’s book Red Star Over China (1937; 
revised 1969), which gave Western readers their first 
intimate look at the Communist insurgency and its 
leaders. Although Snow’s hook became a standard 
text for the study of modern China, the Missouri-born 
(1905) and educated author was widely criticized dur¬ 
ing the 1950s for his efforts to foster U.S. friendship 
with the then recently proclaimed People’s Republic 
of China, Nonetheless, Snow openly continued to 
report on China during the 1960s, His 1962 book The 
Other Side of the River: Red China Today provided 
valuable insights into the thinking of Chinese Com¬ 
munist leaders for an American Government almost 
totally isolated from contact with Peking. It was in a 
1970 interview with Snow that China’s Mao Tse-tung 
signaled his willingness to meet with President Rich¬ 
ard M, NIXON, an historic event that occurred in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1972,' six days after Snow’s death. 

SOCIAL DARWINISM 

An application of Darwin’s theory of natural se¬ 
lection to the social structure/ Proponents held 

that wealthy individuals were favored by biologi¬ 
cal superiority 

When Charles Darwin first pronounced his revolu¬ 
tionary theory of evolution by natural selection (see 
DARWINISM IN U.S,), he aroused R storm of contro¬ 
versy; moreover, his ideas were soon applied in many 
ways that the naturalist had never intended. One sueh 
distortion of evolutionary theory was propounded by 
certain social scientists, including Yale University’s 
WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER and JohnS Hopkins’ DAN¬ 
IEL COIT GILMAN. These men saw, in the “survival of 
the fittest” notion, an explanation for a class- 
structured society. Social advance, they held, results 
from conflict between groups in society—a competi¬ 
tion for survival in which the fittest gain life’s re¬ 
wards—wealth and power—while the unfit labor for 
their biological superiors. Any effort to equalize the 
distribution of wealth in society or to alleviate the 
miseries of the poor, according to Social Darwinists, 
would constitute a disastrous tinkering with the course 
of nature and result in the genetic corruption of the 
human race. 

Social Darwinism was a highly popular philosophy 
among the rich, the powerful and the middle class, 
offering not only a scientific justification for privilege, 
but also for poverty. Although Social Darwinism 
ceased to be a major force in American thought by the 
time of the progressive era of the early 1900s, ele¬ 
ments of the philosophy still crop up to explain the 
failure of certain groups to achieve prosperity in 
American society and to attack the reforms of social¬ 
ism and welfare capitalism. 

See Richard Hofstadter: Social Darwinism in Ameri¬ 
can Thought, 


SOCIAL GOSPEL 

19th-century Protestant movement to apply 

principles of Christianity to social and economic 

problems of industrial society 

In the forefront of late 19th-century social reformist 
thought were some of America’s most prominent 
Protestant churchmen, notably Washington glad¬ 
den, WALTER RAUSCHENBUSH, LYMAN ABBOTT, JOSlAH 
STRONG and CHARLES M. SHELDON, Hoping to apply 
Christian principles to the problems generated by an 
increasingly industrialized and commercialized soci^ 
ety, these ministers, through their sermons, books, ar¬ 
ticles and other publications, urged better working 
conditions for women, abolition of child labor, a six- 
day work week and a living wage for all-principles 
that in 1908 were adopted by the. Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Despairing of the 
possibility of real reform within the capitalist .system, 
some of these ministers and their followers- 
including the economist Richard t, ELY-organized, 
in 1889, the Society of Christian Socialists, which 
sought a cooperative economic system based on the 
teachings of Qirist, Others, such as the Rev. Endicolt 
Peabody, founder of Groton School, continued to ad¬ 
vocate reform ,of the free enterprise system, empha¬ 
sizing the social responsibilities of the wealthy and 
powerful. Much of the noblesse oblige spirit of the 
NEW DEAL had its genesis in Peabody’s chapel ser¬ 
mons to his young students, one of whom was 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

The legacy of the Social Gospel movement remains 
apparent in the social consciousness of many modem 
liberal Protestant clergymen. 

See Charles PI Plopkins: The Rise of the Social 
Gospel. 

SOCIALIST LABOR PARTY 

One of first Marxist parties in U.S,/ Formed as 

Social Democratic Workingmen’s Party, 1874/ 

Name changed, 1877/ Long led by Marxist theo¬ 
retician Daniel De Leon 

Formed as the Social Democratic Workingmen’s 
Party in 1874, the Socialist Labor Party (the name was 
changed in 1877) became, under the leadership of 
DANIEL DE LEON in the 189()s, the first Marxist organi¬ 
zation in the U.S. that could claim a nationwide fol¬ 
lowing, With De Leon atits helm, the party advocated 
public control of the means of production and a co¬ 
operative society in which industrial unions would 
play a dominant role in policy making and economic 
planning. In time, however, De Leon’s rigid Marxism, 
inflexible rule and acerbic nature led to a split among 
party leaders, many of whom followed morris Hill- 
QUIT to join with eugene victor debs in 1901 to form 
the more moderate socialist party, which became 
the main focus of socialism in the U.S, The Socialist 
Labor Party never recovered from the Schism, 
Although it continues to exist, its influence is minimal. 


SOCIALIST PARTY 

Chiefpolitical organ for promotion of socialism 
in America/ Formed, 1901/ Polled 6 percent of 
presidential vote and elected more than 1000 
public officials, 1912/ Eugene V. Debs, its early 
leader, succeeded by Norman Thomas, 1926/ 
W.W. 1 prosecutions, rise of Communist Party 
and New Deal reforms of 1930s contributed to 
decline of party 

The American Socialist Party was foimed in 1901 as 
a coalition of Marxist revolutionaries, democratic re¬ 
formers and SOCIAL gospel Christians. From the 
heady atmosphere of reform that permeated the na¬ 
tion in the early 1900s, the Socialists, led by radical 
theoretician morris hillquit and Midwestern labor 
leader eugene victor debs, drew hope that the elec¬ 
toral process might someday bring them to power. In 
1910 the party elected its first U.S, congressman, vic¬ 
tor BERGER of Wisconsin. Two years later its presi¬ 
dential candidate Eugene Debs—in his fourth of five 
attempts at winning the White House-captured 6 
percent of the popular vote. The party received more 
than 900,000 votes that year and again in 1920, More 
important, in 1912 the Socialists elected more than 
1000 state and local officials, and for a time the party 
became a nationwide power, with its largest following 
in New York and Wisconsin. 

WORLD WAR I saw the decline of the Socialist Party 
as a force in American life. The opposition of Socialist 
leaders to U.S. participation in the conflict made 
them, in the eyes of many, little better than traitors. 
Many party chiefs, including Debs, were jailed. The 
concomitant success of the Bolsheviks in Russia led 
many on the party’s left to split with the moderates in 
1919 and form the U.S, communist party. In 1926 the 
charismatic Debs died and his place at the party helm 
was taken by the witty, humane and moderate nor- 
MAN THOMAS, who ran for President in six successive 
elections (1928-48), Thomas impressed millions with 
his sincerity, charm, and intelligence but failed to gar- 
nermore than 2,2 percent of the national vote (1932), 
Most reform-minded Americans preferred the less 
radical platforms of the D emocratic Party’s new deal 
and fair deal Administrations, which adopted in 
moderate form many of the proposals set forth by the 
Socialists. 

By the early 1950s the Socialist Party could claim no 
more than several thousand members, and education 
rather than electoral politics had become the group’s 
major concern. The las t Socialist Party candidate for 
President, , Darlington Hoopes, running in 1956, re¬ 
ceived only 2126 votes. Several attempts were made to 
revive the party during the 1960s under the leadership 
of author Michael Harrington, and in 1972 the party 
changed its name to Social Democrats, U.S,A. But in 
1973 a split between Harrington-led moderates and 
radicals weakened even the skeletal organization that 
deceased party leader Norman Thomas had be¬ 
queathed to his political heirs. 


See David A. Shannon: The Socialist Party of 
America. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ACT (1935) 

Created federally administered system of retire¬ 
ment payments to nation’s workers, financed 
from payroll tax/ Other benefits included unem¬ 
ployment compensation and public welfare pay¬ 
ments to the needy/Benefits andpayroll tax have 
risen over the years/ Medical care for elderly 
added, 1965 

Among the most pitiable victims of the Great De¬ 
pression (see DEPRESSIONS, major) were millions of 
aged Americans who saw their savings wiped out in 
the general economic catastrophe. Their reliance on 
their sons and daughters and other relatives for suste¬ 
nance often cast an intolerable extra burden on the 
young who were already in financial difficulty. To al¬ 
leviate this problem, and at the same time to provide 
a measure of security for the unemployed and the 
children of families in distress, Congress passed—at 
President franklin d. Roosevelt’s recommendation 
-the broad-gauged Social Security Act of 1935. 

The Social Security Act in its original form had four 
distinct elements: survivers’ and disability insurance; 
public assistance; unemployment insurance; and old 
age retirement insurance, which was generally identi¬ 
fied in the public mind as the crux of the Social Secu¬ 
rity system, It provides for monthly benefits to be paid 
to retired workers covered by Social Security in 
amounts proportionate to their average earnings dur¬ 
ing their working years. These benefits are financed by 
a payroll tax shared equally by employee and em¬ 
ployer, Originally this tax amounted to one percent of 
a worker’s income. But over the years amendments to 
the 1935 act have raised both benefits and contribu¬ 
tions, In its early years Social Security retirement 
benefits covered only a minority of American 
workers, but amendments have steadily broadened 
the program to include more than 90 percent of adult, 
working Americans—as well as the self-employed. In 
1939 a major revision in, the act provided benefits to 
the wives and minor (under 18) children of Social Se¬ 
curity recipients. Today more than 25 million elderly 
Americans are receiving retirement benefits under the 
program. Originally, 65 was the minimum age for the 
receipt of such benefits, but in ,recent years the age 
limit has been lowered to 62, although retirees at the 
younger age receive smaller monthly payments, , 

A second major aspect of the Social Security Act 
provided for unemployment insurance, jointly ad¬ 
ministered by a Federal-state program and financed, 
in large measure, by a payroll tax on employers. Ben¬ 
efits vary widely from state to state. The act and its 
amendments also mandate various welfare measures, 
such as aid to dependent children, aid to disabled 
workers and public assistance aid to the needy aged or 
disabled—all of which are financed in part by the 
states, and in part by matching Federal grants. 
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In 1965, after a long battle, a series of amendments 
to the Social Security Act created a system of compre¬ 
hensive medical care (see medicare) for the elderly. 
By the 1970s there were plans to expand government- 
financed medical care to the whole population. 

SOCIAL WORK 

Society for Prevention of Pauperism est. in N. Y., 
1818/ Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil¬ 
dren founded, 1874/ Organized charity move¬ 
ment of 1870s introduced concept of social work 
as professional science/ Settlement house move¬ 
ment began, 1889/ Movement for, graduate 
schools of social work began in 20th century/ 

59,000 social workers in nation, 19 70s 

With the founding in New York State in 1818 of the 
Society for Prevention of Pauperism, private citizens 
assumed a responsibility for the indigent that had 
previously been left largely to the charitable activities 
of religions. By the 1840s Associations for Improving 
the Condititons of the Poor had sprung up in a num¬ 
ber of states, but the birth of a true social work move¬ 
ment in the United States was many years away. 

Following the Civil War the rapid growth of the 
cities-v-under the impetus of accelerating industriali¬ 
zation-resulted in the concentration of ever-larger 
numbers of the poor, particularly immigrants, in 
urban slums. Among the first to attempt to alleviate 
the misery of these slums was elbridge gerry, who 
founded the society for the prevention of 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN in New York in 1874. At about 
the same time an “organized charity” movement 
began growing in the nation, with the aim of attacking 
the problems of poverty in a scientific manner; the 
movement’s adherents based their approach on 
models established by European reformers. The 
idea was to funnel the considerable resources of pri¬ 
vate philanthropy through urban Charity Organiza¬ 
tion Societies, the first of which was founded in 
Buffalo in 1877. Societies soon appeared in all the 
country’s major cities. The movement’s grandiose 
goal was the total elimination of poverty and the 
crime it spawned through close contacts with, and re¬ 
habilitation of, individuals and families in the slums. 
Although made up mainly of volunteers, the move¬ 
ment advanced the idea of social work as a profes¬ 
sional pursuit. This period saw the founding of the 
National Conference of Charities and Correction 
(1873), which later became the National Conference 
of Social Work. 

In the next decade social work expanded dramati¬ 
cally with the founding (1888) of the National Associ¬ 
ation of Societies for Organizing Charities and the 
National Council of Charity Officers, both offshoots 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correc¬ 
tion. These groups set out to coordinate the separate 
efforts then being made by such organizations as the 
Red Cross, the Salvation Army, Hebrew Charities and 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. After the founding 


(1889) of Hull House in Chicago by social worker 
JANE ADDAMS, SETTLEMENT HOUSES soon appeared in 
most large cities to offer the working poor a place for 
child care and adult education. 

In the 20th century social workers increasingly 
began to doubt that organized charity could bring 
about the actual disappearance of poverty. Thus they 
argued for greater professionalization of their call¬ 
ing—the National Association of Social Workers was 
established in 1955—and a narrowing of aims, to con¬ 
centrate on individuals and individual problems. Be¬ 
ginning with the establishment of the New York 
School of Philanthropy in 1904, Ihe drive toward pro¬ 
fessionalism accelerated until by 1973 there were 78 
accredited graduate schools of social work in the na¬ 
tion, each affiliated with a university, and most offer¬ 
ing a two-year program of study resulting in a degree 
of master of science in social work (M.S.S.W.), 

Of the more than 59,000 social workers in the U,S. 
in the 1970s, the majority do not hold graduate de¬ 
grees, Most work in government, positioms, adminis¬ 
tering such public-assistance (welfare) programs as 
Aid to Dependent Children and Home Relief. Many 
others are employed by a host of private agencies, 
ranging from the Family Service Association of 
America and the YMCA to Jewish, Roman Catholic 
and Protestant philanthropic organizations. These 
private agencies render a broad spectrum of social 
services, from family counseling to the operation, of 
children’s shelters. 

While most social workers are classified either as 
caseworkers, group workers or, administrators, a rising 
number of recent social-work-school graduates have 
entered the field of community organization, They 
have attempted to organize community action by the 
poor to achieve such ends as higher public-welfare 
payments and the creation of jobs for minority-group 
members. 

See N. E. Cohen: Social Work in the American Tradi¬ 
tion, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 

First society organized in New York City, 1866/ 
Aim is to promote enforcement of laws protecting 
animals and to educate public with regard to hu¬ 
mane treatment of animals/ Societies numbered 
about 600 in 1970s 

When the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals was formed in Great Britain in 1824, it was 
the first humane society organized anywhere to pro¬ 
tect the animals, in man’s service from ili-lreatment 
and abuse. Horses, which at that time were the princi¬ 
pal haulers of transport, were the cliief sufferers. In¬ 
dignation over their ill-treatment was aroused in 
America too, and in 1866 henry bergh, a wealthy 
shipyard manager and diplomat, organized the state- 
chartered American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (ASPCA) in New York City. 


Under his active leadership the ASPCA, though often 
derided and scorned, succeeded in obtaining strict 
laws against animal mistreatment. Similar humane 
SOCIETIES, under the name Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals (SPCA), were organized 
throughout the country; in the 1970s they numbered 
about 600, 

The advent of the automobile lessened the impor¬ 
tance of the SPCA, but it continued to operate not 
only as a vigilant body to protect animals from cruelty 
and harm but also to maintain animal hospitals and 
hostels in many parts of the country, Rather than 
horses, its principal concerns today are household pets 
such as dogs and cats that, particularly in large cities, 
are abandoned by their owners, 

SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 

Founded in New York City as Gerry Society, 
1874/ Fought for child labor laws, other legisla¬ 
tion protecting children/ Other local societies 
founded throughout U,S, to further similar aims 

The exploitation of children is probably as old as 
mankind. But wi th the coming of the industrial rev¬ 
olution, the utilization of child labor reached new 
extremes, as children were herded into mines and 
factories, there to be worked like animals for minimal 
wages collected by their parents, Such ill-treatment 
finally aroused public indignation in America, and in 
1874 elbridge gerry, henry bergh and others 
founded the first American organization to fight for 
children’s rights, the. New York Society for the Pre¬ 
vention of Cruelty to. Children, Known at first as the 
Gerry Society, it set an example that was followed in 
other cities, and in 1877 these local groups formed 
the American Humane Association. (See humane 
societies.) Since the early 1900s local societies have 
worked for child labor laws and fought to prevent 
child abuse in institutions, public and private. The so¬ 
cieties’ activities are responsible for much of the leg¬ 
islation that protects children in the U.S, today, (See 
juvenile COURTS.) 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS 

Founded to furnish clergy to British Colonies, 
1701/ Attempted conversion of Indians/ In¬ 
structed slaves 

When the Rev. Thomas Bray arrived in Maryland in 
1700, he found in the Colony only 17 Anglican minis¬ 
ters serving 31 parishes, Bray, the commissaiy of the 
Anglican Church in Maryland, immediately asked 
that 40 men “of a true missionary spirit” be sent from 
England to minister to the Colonists’ spiritual needs, 
The request Jed to the formation in 1701 of Britain’s 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, The specific task of the society was to supply 
clergy, schoolmasters, books and nursing care for 


England’s American Colonies. By 1776 the society 
could claim credit for the establishment of some 300 
churches served by about 250 Anglican ministers. 
Although the society made many attempts to convert 
the Indians, it had little success. Its missionary efforts 
among Negro slaves, however, were somewhat more 
fruitful. With the outbreak of the Revolution the so¬ 
ciety ceased operations in the Colonies and shifted its 
attention first to Canada, then to Asia and Africa. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE 
GOSPEL IN NEW ENGLAND 

Founded, 1649, to convert Indians to Christian¬ 
ity/ Natick, Mass., first town for converts, est. 

1651/ Society kst effectiveness after King Phil¬ 
ip’s War, 1675-76 

Forreasons of conscience and also security, one of the 
firstobjectives of the puritan settlers of New England 
was to convert the Indians to Christianity. The Puritan 
belief that the natives were descendants of the Ten 
Lost Tribes of Israel made conversion seem all the 
more necessary, and missionary efforts, led by john 
ELIOT, were, quickly undertaken. In 1649 Parliament 
acted to support Eliot’s work by chartering the “Presi¬ 
dent and Society for Propagation of the Go,spel in 
New England.” Essentially a fund-raising organiza¬ 
tion, the society collected money in English churches 
and by 1659 had sent some £5000, mostly in the form 
of goods, to buttress Eliot’s efforts. These efforts in¬ 
cluded the establishment of towns for “praying In¬ 
dians,” the first of which, Natick, Mass,, was created 
in 1651, By 1674, 14 such communities had been 
founded, but most of them disappeared during king 
PHILIP’S WAR (1675-76), when the villages were at¬ 
tacked by both whites and non-Cliristian Indians. 
Although the society continued to exist for many 
years, implacable Indian mistrust in the wake of King 
Philip’s War drastically limited its impact. 

SOCIETY OF COLONIAL DAMES, 

NATIONAL 

Membership restricted to American women who 

are lineal descendants of eminent 17th-centiiry 

Colonists 

Although it was founded in 1915, the N ational Society 
of Colonial Dames harks back to the earliest residents 
of Colonial America, Its members must be lineal de¬ 
scendants of Colonists who rendered noteworthy civil 
or militai-y service in one of the British Colonies be¬ 
fore, 1701. This makes the society, with 7000 members 
in 27 state groups and 180 local chapters, one of the 
most exclusive of its kind. Its chief function is to aid 
in the preservation of Colonial records and historic 
shrines and to promote research into Colonial history. 
Toward this end the society gives both scholarship 
funds and awards to historians and researchers, It also 
maintains a genealogical library and a museum col¬ 
lection of Colonial records, and artifacts, and it pub- 
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lishes a thrice-yearly journal, the Seventeenth Century 
Review. The society’s annual meetings are held at its 
national headquarters in Washington, D.C. 

SOD HOUSES 

Dank dwellings constructed of sod by early set¬ 
tlers of the Great Plains/ Lack of timber and 
stone dictated use of sod 

After the civil war, thousands of emigrants from the 
Eastern states and from Europe streamed onto the 
Great Plains to turn the grasslands into farms and 
ranches. Once there, the settlers found themselves in 
an area virtually barren of timber and stone with 
which to build dwellings, so they took to building 
their homes from the soil itself. Matted with the tough 
roots of prairie grass, the sod could be chopped into 
blocks and piled up like bricks to form solid and 
storm-resistant walls. Typically these houses were half 
underground and half above ground, the upper por¬ 
tions made of sod blocks, the lower walls of bare 
earth. A sod house was usually small—one or two 
rooms—with rounded walls pierced by a single door 
and a few windows. Although dank and dark, such 
structures did provide adequate shelter from the harsh 
plains winters. In some localities, a few such abodes 
are used to this day. Most settlers, however, replaced 
the sod houses with wood structures as soon as they 
could afford to import lumber. 

See Everett Dick: The Sod House Frontier. 

SONNECK, Oscar George Theodore {187S-1928) 

Pioneer in American musicology/ First head of 
Music Division of Libraiy of Congress, 1902-1 7 

Born in New Jersey (1873) and raised in Germany, 
Oscar Sonneck studied music at Munich and Heidel¬ 
berg universities before returning to the United States 
in 1899. He turned his intellectual talents to the study 
of early American music, and was soon recognized as 
the nation’s leading authority in the field, His books, 
which included A Bibliography of Early Secular 
American Music (1905), Early Concert Life in America 
(1907) and Early Opera in America (1915), helped 
awaken American composers and musicians to their 
neglected national heritage, As the first director 
(1902-17) of the library of congress’ Music Divi¬ 
sion, Sonneck built one of the greatest collections 
of world musicology. He was also an authority on Bee¬ 
thoven. (His 5eet/iouen Letters in America was pub¬ 
lished in 1927.) Sonneck edited the publication 
Musical Quarterly from 1915 until his death in 1928, 

SONS OF LIBERTY 

Secret anti-British organizations of Colonists/ 
Founded about 1765/ Engaged in. acts of ha¬ 
rassment against Crown officials and policies 

The phrase “sons of liberty” first appeared in the 
American Colonies during the 1735 zenger trial to 


connote those persons who opposed censorship of the 
press. Secret organizations using that name first ap¬ 
peared 30 years later, at the time of the stamp act 
CONGRESS (1765), In response to Parliament’s attempt 
to levy taxes on Colonial newspapers, legal docu¬ 
ments, pamphlets and diplomas, rebellious Ameri¬ 
cans from New Hampshire to South Carolina formed 
Sons of Liberty clubs, with the purpose of harassing 
British-appointed tax collectors as well as other offi¬ 
cials of the Crown, In Boston the Sons of Liberty, led 
by such prominent radicals as samuel adams and 
JOHN HANCOCK, engaged in acts of riot and arson, in¬ 
cluding the sacking and burning of Gov, thomas 
HUTCHINSON’S mansion. Similar events occurred in 
New York. Although the Stamp Act was quickly re¬ 
pealed, the Sons of Liberty remained a constant irri¬ 
tant to the British, almost to the bloody onset of the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, providing the leadership and 
manpower for the boston tea party of December, 
1773, 

SOONERS (see Oklahoma, State of) 

SOmmn, Edward Hugh {1859-1932) 

Actor/ Notedfor ability to perform wide range of 
roles, from romantic comedy to Shakespearean 
tragedy 

After many years as a leading man in frothy comedies, 
Edward Hugh Sothern startled the theater-goingpub- 
lic in 1900 by appearing as Hamlet in his own com¬ 
pany’s production of the Shakespearean tragedy, In 
the years to follow, Sothern and his wife, Julia Mar¬ 
lowe (1866-1950), established themselves as among 
America’s foremost interpreters of Shakespearean 
roles, appearing together in Romeo and Juliet, Much 
Ado About Nothing, The Merchant of Venice, Macbeth 
and numerous other plays by the Bard of Avon, The 
son of an Anglo-American actor, Sothern was bom in 
New Orleans in 1859, appeared for a time in his fa¬ 
ther’s company, then was a leading man for Daniel 
Frohman’s New York-based group before forming his 
own troupe in 1899, Sothern began acting with Miss 
Marlowe in 1904 and married her seven years later. 
Until Miss Marlowe’s retirement in 1924, they were 
generally regarded as America’s leading stage couple. 
The author of the autobiographical The Melancholy 
7h/e o/Me (1916), Sothern died in 1933, 

SOVSA, John Philip (1854-1932) 

Composer-bandmaster/ World famous for his 
military marches, including “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever,’" 1897/ Conducted U.S. Marine 
Corps Band, 1880-92/ Organized own band, 
1892 

The son of a onetime member of the U.S, Marine 
Corps Band, Washington, D,C,-bom (1854) John 
Philip Sousa was only 13 when he became an instru¬ 
mentalist with that ensemble. By the age of 26 he was 


the band’s conductor. Under Sousa’s direction (1880- 
92) the Marine Band became world famous for its 
stirring interpretations of both traditional marches 
and those composed by Sousa himself. In 1892 Sousa 
left the band to organize his own orchestra, which 
toured with great success throughout the United 
States and Canada. Sousa’s band also made three 
highly acclaimed tours of Europe, as well as a world 
tour in 1910-11. Known as the March King, for his 
many popular military airs, Sousa’s martial composi¬ 
tions include “The, Stars and Stripes Forever” (1897), 
“El Capitan” (1896),, “Washington Post March,” 
(1889) and “Semper Fidelis” (1888), Sousa also com¬ 
posed operettas. Four years before his death in 1932, 
he published his autobiography, Marching Along 

SOUTH AMERICA-U.S. RELATIONS 

' Monroe Doctrine cast net of protection over sov¬ 
ereignty of South American states, 1823/ U.S. 
proposal for hemispheric customs union rejected, 
1889/ U.S. acted to detach Panama from 
Colombian rule, 1903/ “Roosevelt Corollary” 
asserted U. S. right to intervene throughout hemi¬ 
sphere, 1904/ U.S. renounced right of interven¬ 
tion, 1933/ Mas.sive U.S. aid through Alliance 
for Progress failed to buttress South American 
democracy, 1960s , 

When the Spanish colonies in South America and 
Central America erupted into rebellion against the 
mother country in 1809-10, most U.S, citizens felt 
deep sympathy for the rebels. They applauded the 
sentiments of Senator henry clay, who declared: 
"We behold the glorious spectacle of 18 millions of 
people, struggling to burst their chains and be free,” 
Despite such statements of solidarity, repeated fre¬ 
quently over the decades, the course of South Amer- 
ica-U.S. relations has frequently been a stormy one. 
Vast gulfs—geographic and economic, cultural and 
temperamental—have poisoned the atmosphere and 
created suspicions that to this day remain alive. 

The basic stance of the U.S. toward its neighbors to 
the south was stated in the monroe doctrine of 1823. 
While declaring that the Western Hemisphere was no 
longer open to new colonization efforts by European 
powers, the doctrine implicitly cast a net of U.S. pro¬ 
tection and, to some degree, of control over, the new 
nations, For a time) this threat of Washington’s inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of the nations of the South 
American continent had little reality. However, many 
South Americans watched with dismay as the “colos¬ 
sus of the north” supported Texas’ bid for indepen¬ 
dence from Mexico (1835-36), annexed Texas (1845), 
fought the MEXICAN .war (1846-48) and spo,nsored 
filibusters against countries in the Caribbean and 
Central America.,(See MEXico-u.s. relations; cen¬ 
tral AMERICA-U.S, relations; CARIBBEAN, U.S, IN¬ 
VOLVEMENT IN; CUBA-U.S. RELATIONS.) 

Toward the end of the 19th century, the U.S. came 
increasingly into contact with the nations of the South 


American continent, and at the first International 
American Conference (1889) Washington proposed a 
hemispheric customs union, only to see ,it voted down 
by delegates suspicious of U.S, intentions. In the 
1890s, however, the reputation of the U.S, soared in 
South America when President grover Cleveland 
strongly supported Venezuela in its dispute with Brit¬ 
ain over the boundary separating it from British Gui¬ 
ana, The freeing of Cuba from Spanish rule as a result 
of the SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898) lifted the pres¬ 
tige of the U.S, still more. This prestige plummeted in 
1903 when President Theodore roosevelt acted to 
detach Colombia’s Panama province to facilitate the 
building of the Isthmian canal. It fell again the fol¬ 
lowing year when Roosevelt proclaimed his “corol¬ 
lary” to the Monroe Doctrine, asserting the right of the 
U.S. to intervene in any Latin state to maintain do¬ 
mestic tranquility and assure the payment of interna¬ 
tional debts. 

Through the first decades of the 20th century 
American intervention in South America itself was 
limited to increasing private investments and ap¬ 
plying diplomatic pressures. However, frequent mili¬ 
tary intervention in the affairs of Mexico and the 
Central American and, Caribbean states kept many 
South Americans wary of Washington’s intentions. 
Relations began to grow more friendly with the im¬ 
plementation of President franklin delano Roose¬ 
velt’s noninterventionist good neighbor policy of 
the 1930s. This policy bore fruit at the Havana Con¬ 
ference (1940), when all American states except Ar¬ 
gentina agreed to help enforce the Monroe Doctrine 
against the threat of Axis invasion. (See Havana, act 
OF.) Still, suspicion remained in some quarters and 
through most of world war ii Washington followed 
a policy of isolating Argentina, Finally, in March, 
1945, Argentina yielded to pressure and joined the 
other American states in declaring war against Ger¬ 
many and Japan, 

In the postwar years U.S, policy toward South 
America has been primarily a reflection of Washing¬ 
ton’s cold war stance.. The basic thrust has been to 
bar communism from the continent and in 1962 the 
South American nations supported the U.S. against 
Cuba’s Communist regime during the Cuban missile 
CRISIS. In pursuit of its anti-Communist policy during 
the 1950s, the U.S. had strongly supported right-wing 
dictatorships on the South American continent, In the 
1960s it lent its influence and alliance for progress 
aid funds to support democratic development. Fi¬ 
nally, in the late 1960s and early 1970s the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment adopted an official “hands off” policy when 
democratic regimes yielded one by one to military 
coups. Suspicion of U.S, intentions remains strong in 
Latin America and, although little evidence has been 
brought forth to support the charges, tens of thou¬ 
sands of South Americans undoubtedly believe that 
Washington, was behind the anti-Socialist military 
takeover of Chile in September, 1973, 

See Arthur Preston Whitaker: The United States and 
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ATgentina; E, Burns: The Unwritten Alliance: Rio- continues to accept aid from the U.S.S.R. and other 
Braiieo and Brazilian-American Relations; Frederick Communist nations. However, India’s leaders have 
B. Pike; Chile and the United States, 1880-1962. come to rely on the U.S. as their principal guarantor 


SOUTH ASIA-U.S. RELATIONS 

FiUtlidirect contact before W WJI/ Diplomatic 
relations begun after independence of India and 
Pakistan in 1947/ US-India relations strained 
by Indian neutrality in Cold War/ U.S. formed 
closer ties with Pakistan, which joined pro-West 
alliances in 1950s/ Relations with India im¬ 


I Long a part of Great Britain's empire, the subconti- 

I nent of India had almost no direct contact with the 

I United States until world war ii, when it became a 

1 major supply base for' Allied operations against the 

I Japanese—particularly the reconquest of Burma in 

I 1945 and the steady shuttle of transport planes flyiiig 

I "over the Hump” of the Himalayas into China. Dip- 

I lomatic relations were established with the U.S. in 

I August, 1947, when the region was partitioned into 

the independent states of India and Pakistan. 

From the outset the U.S. was forced to deal with the 
ancient religious antagonisms that erupted into mass 
violence, causing the migration of several million ter¬ 
rorized refugees—Moslems fleeing to Pakistan and 
Hindus to India. By 1949 at least a semblance of peace 
had been restored to the subcontinent, and both India 
and Pakistan shortly found themselves caught up in 
the larger pressures of the cold war. India’s re¬ 
sponse was to- seek a policy of nonalignment with ei- 
ther'SidO,’bnt in the early 1950s that policy resulted in 
considerable U.S. displeasure when Prime Minister 
Jawahailal Nehru first criticized some of America’s 
actions in the Korean WAR and later advocated Red 
China’s admission to the united nations. (See 

CHINA-U.s. RELATIONS.) The U.S. retaliated by making 

generous military aid available to Pakistan, which in 
turn agreed to join two Western-sponsored'' anti- 
Commumst alManceSi SEATO and CENTO. 

Washington’s relations with New Delhi began to 
improve in the late 1950s as American leaders came 
to accept the principle of Indian neutrality and India 
came to distrust China’s expressions of peace and 
friendship: In 1957 an emergeiicy shipment of U.S. 
wheat and other staples helped avert a large-scale 
famin e in India, - and two years later President 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER vislted New Delhi as a ges¬ 
ture of goodwill. In the years that followed, despite 
various setbacks, the ties between the UiS. arid India 
grew steadily closer. President john F. 'KEriNriDY ex¬ 
plicitly designated India as a major priorityirifofeign 
policy considerations, increasing economic mid mili¬ 
tary assistance there to more than $1 billiot annually, 
India, for its part, has remained officially nerifral and 



proved in late 1950s and 1960s/ Aid to both 


with India occurred over secret U.S. support of 
Pakistan in 1971 Bangladesh war/ India-US. 


into a humiliating border war along India’s north¬ 
eastern frontier in 1962. 

Nonetheless, the deep-rooted tensions between 
India and Pakistan have continued to pose dilemmas 
for U.S. policymakers. When a border dispute led to 
open fighting in September, 1965, Indian and Paki¬ 
stani troops both went into battle with Ameri¬ 
can-made weapons. During the 1971 war, sparked by 
the secession of East Pakistan (now Bangladesh), the 
neutral policy announced by President richard m, 
NIXON was contradicted by press disclosures of a se¬ 
cret U.S. “tilt” in favor of Pakistan. A diplomatic 
breach resulted, but the U.S. later took steps toward 
reconciliation, canceling m uch of India’s debt for sur¬ 
plus food shipments in the 1960s, providing emer¬ 
gency relief for Bangladesh and finally giving formal 
recognition to the new nation in 1973, 

SOUTH CAROLINA, STATE OF 

Eighth state to ratify US. Con.stitution, May 25, 
1788f Area, 31,055 sq. mi./ Pop., 2,590,516 
{1970)/ Capital and largest city, Columbia; pop., 
113,542 {1970)/ Abortive Spanish settlement, 
1526/ First English settlernent, 1670/ Charles^ 

' ton founded, 1680/Established as separate Col¬ 
ony, 1712/ Became Royal Colony, 1719/ British 
captured Charleston, 1780/Francis Marion led 
: guerrilla war, 1780-82/ Challenged Federal au¬ 
thority, 1832/ First state to secede from Union, 

' Dec., 1860/Reconstruction ledby carpetbaggers 
and blacks, 1865-751 White rule restored, 1876/ ' 
Bastion of segregation, 1880s-1960s/ Textile in¬ 
dustry became predominant, post-1880s 

The Carolina shore was early known as the Debatable 
Coast because it was claimed by three powers: Spain, 
France and England. The first effort at white settle¬ 
ment was made by the Spanish in 1526, when some 
500 colonists built houses near present-day George¬ 
town, S.C.^a venture quickly wiped out by the harsh 
combination of malaria, Indian attacks and a severe 
winter, In 1562 Huguenot jean ribaut established 
Chariesfort, the first French settlement in the New 
World, on Parris Island, This colony was destroyed by 
Spanish troops in 1566, Although England had long 
claimed the region, not until 1663 was it parceled out 
to eight court favorites of Charles II. These lords pro¬ 
prietors named the area Carolina and authorized phi- 
losopher John Locke to draft a plan for government, 
a grandiose, meticulous, feudal-based scheme that 
immediately proved unworkable in the American 
wilderness, (See Carolina, fundamental consti¬ 
tutions of.) : 

The first English Colonists arrived in 1670, settling 
at Albemarle Point. A decade later swamp fever 
forced them to relocate and found the port town of 


Charleston (1680), which became the first permanent 
settlement in what is now South Carolina. Around 
Charleston there grew up a prosperous plantation 
culture based on rice culture and trade and in¬ 
digo and greatly dependent on slavery. To the north, 
a second, less prosperous society came into being just 
below the Virginia border. After 1712 the two were 
governed as the separate Colonies of north Caro¬ 
lina and South Carolina, 

From its inception as a .separate Colony, South 
Carolina was in a state of incipient revolt against its 
absentee proprietors, who were accused of neglecting 
the Colony’s Indian defenses, When the legislature 
challenged the proprietary governor in 1719, the 
Crown made South Carolina a Royal Colony (see 
ROYAL colonies) and later bought the proprietors* 
land titles. By 1724 slaves outnumbered whites in the 
Colony by a ratio of two to one. The planters, fearing 
rebellion, began a campaign which lured thousands of 
French, Scotch-Irish, Welsh, German and Swiss emi¬ 
grants to the region, making the Colony one of the 
most cosmopolitan in the New World. The immi¬ 
grants, most of whom settled in the back country, soon 
came to resent rule by the prosperous planters around 
Charleston and in 1768 organized a movement that 
won limited self-government. 

Although the Colony was treated comparatively 
well by England, and tory sentiment was strong. 
South Carolinians were in the forefront of anti-British 
activities preceding the revolutionary war.' When 
the war did break out, a brief skirmish between rebels 
and loyalists established patriot control of South 
Carolina, and in 1776 Charlestonians beat back a 
British sea assault on their city, only to succumb to a 
similar attack four years later. This was followed by 
two years of guerrilla warfare, led by rebel Francis 
MARION, and NATHANAEL greene’s army bottled up 
the British army in Charleston in 1782. 

On May 23, 1788, South Carolina became the 
eighth state to ratify the u.s. constitution, but fric¬ 
tion between the lowland planters and the poorer 
mountain folk continued. This was partly eased in 
1790 when the state capital was moved from Charles^ 
ton to the inland town of Columbia, and further viti¬ 
ated in 1808 when universal white manhood suffrage 
was instituted. Among the most nationalistic of states 
in the early 1800s, South Carolina had become the 
foremost champion of states’ rights by the 1820s and 
the leader in the Southern battle against the aboli¬ 
tionist movement and high tariffs. It was Sen, join 
c. Calhoun’s defiant south Carolina exposition 
and protest (1828) that first asserted a states’ right to 
ignore Federal law, and in 1832 this nullification 
DOCTRINE almost brought South Carolina into mili¬ 
tary conffict with the Federal Government. By 1847 
South GaroHna announced itself ready to secede but 
failed to persuade other Southern states to follow suit. 
Finally, as the battle over slavery’s extension reached 
its climax after the 1860 election of abraham Lin¬ 
coln, South Carolina became the first state to se¬ 


cede from the Union (Dec. 20,1860), and on April 12, 
1861, state militiamen fired on Fort Sumterin Charles¬ 
ton harbor to open the civil war. South Carolina 
paid dearly for its eagerness: The sea islands around 
Port Royal fell to the Union as early as November, 
1861; Charleston underwent an arduous siege (1863- 
65); fully 20 percent of the state’s 63,000 troops died 
in combat or in prison; and in 1865 Columbia was 
gutted during its invasion by Union forces under Gen, 

WILLIAM T, SHERMAN. 

The record of South Carolina’s reconstruction 
regime was mixed. Controlled by Northern carpet¬ 
baggers, it was the sole state to have a legislature in 
which blacks formed a majority in the lower house. 
Although the carpetbaggers spent funds lavishly, and 
sometimes corruptly, and fostered the sharecropper 
system, they also established a statewide public school 
system and brought in much needed Northern- 
financed industry, White rule was restored in 1876 
under wade Hampton and his redeemers amid 
considerable back-country race violence. The old 
struggle between the planters and poor whites erupted 
again during the 1880s, ending in victory for the latter 
and their racist champion benjamin tillman, 
who helped make the state a bastion of jim crow 
laws and segregationist practices. Since then South 
Carolina has remained generally conservative and 
Democratic, although in recent years the national 
Democratic Party’s commitment to civil rights (see 
civil rights movement) has fostered the growth of 
a lively and often successful Republican opposition. 

Ranking 40th in size (31,055 sq. mi.) and, in 1970, 
26th in population (2,590,516), South Carolina has 
become steadily more industrialized since 1880, with 
massive textile mills providing employment for thou¬ 
sands, Other products include chemicals, lumber and 
apparel, tobacco and soybeans are the state’s leading 
crops, while poultry and poultry products represent 
important sources of farm income. The state’s rich 
coastal waters are prime sources of shellfish. Colum¬ 
bia is the state’s capital and largest city, with a popu¬ 
lation in 1970 of 113,542. ^ 

SOUTH CAROLINA EXPOSITION AND 
PROTEST {1828) 

Document protesting Tariff of 1828/ Asserted 

right ofstates to nullify certain Federal acts . 

Outraged by the provisions of the tariff of abomi¬ 
nations (1828), which placed high duties on items 
imported by the South, U.S. Vice President john c. 
CALHOUN of South Carolina penned his "Exposition 
and Protest” to inspire state action against the tariff. 
Arguing that the: Union was granted only limited 
powers by the states, Calhoun asserted that the taxing 
power was intended solely tO: raise revenues and not 
to reward one region at the expense of another. The 
Vice President characterized: the tariff act as “uncon¬ 
stitutional, unequal, and oppressive” and recom¬ 
mended that his state “interpose” its will between its 
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people and the Federal Government by declaring the 
statute null and void. Hoping for relief from incoming 
President Andrew jackson, South Carolina declined 
at first to act on Calhoun’s recommendations, but 
after Jackson failed the state’s expectations, its legis¬ 
lature adopted Calhoun’s proposals in the nullifi¬ 
cation doctrine of 1833. 

See William Freehling: Prelude to Civil War. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union simultaneously with North 
Dakota as 39th and 40th states, 1889/ Area, 
77,047 sq. mi./ Pop., 666,257 {1970)/ Capital, 
Pierre/ Largest city, Sioux Falls; pop., 72,490 
{1970)/Earliest white exploration by Verendrye 
brothers, 1743/Acquired by U. S. as part of Lou- 
isiana Purchase, 1803/ First white settlement, 
Sioux Falls, 1856/ Dakota Territory organized, 

' 1861/ Gold found in Sioux Indian-inhabited 
Black Hills, 1874/ Sioux defeated by Army, 
1877, and Black Hills opened to prospectors/ 
Tide of European immigration began, late 
1870s/ Radical farm organizations strong, 
1890s-1920s, but state has been generally con¬ 
servative in politics/ Leading producer of grain, 
livestock, gold, silver, uranium 

The first white men known to have visited what is now 
South Dakota were the French brothers Frangois and 
Louis Joseph de la Vdrendrye, who wandered through 
the region in 1743 searching for a passage to the Pa¬ 
cific and may have gone as far west as the rugged 
BLACK HILLS. In 1762 France ceded its claims to the 
Dakotas to Spain just at the time when fur trappers 
were beginning to make their way from st. louis to 
the northern reaches of the Missouri river. The re¬ 
gion reverted to France in 1800, and three years later 
became part of the U.S. under the terms of the Loui¬ 
siana PURCHASE. In 1804 the lewis and Clark expe¬ 
dition traversed the Dakotas, but for the next half 
century Indians and fur trappers remained the only 
inhabitants. After 1831 the region, was linked com¬ 
mercially to St. Louis by a fleet of Missouri River 
steamboats, introduced by the fur magnate pierre 

CHOUTEAU. 

In 1856 a small group of settlers arrived to establish 
Sioux Falls but abandoned their homes six years later 
during the Great Sioux Uprising. (Sioux Falls has 
since become the state’s largest city with a 1970 popu¬ 
lation of 72,490.) A second group of pioneers estab¬ 
lished Yankton, the state’s first permanent settlement, 
in 1859, and the Dakota Territory, which included 
both South and north Dakota and parts of Wyo¬ 
ming and MONTANA, was created in 1861. In the next 
decade, however, only 12,000 pioneers ventured into 
the Dakotas, establishing small towns along the Mis¬ 
souri and its tributaries. 

In 1874 Lt, Col. GEORGE a. custer led an expedi¬ 
tion into the Sioux-held Black Hills and there discov¬ 
ered gold along French Creek, Although the Sioux, as 


recently as 1868, had been granted treaty rights to 
their sacred Black Hills, the news of the gold find 
spurred a rush of speculators into the hills. Against 
this invasion the Sioux rose, led by siniNG bull and 
CRAZY horse, and in 1876 Custer’s command was 
wiped out in nearby Montana at the bahle of Limt: 
BIG HORN. The next year the Array avenged Custer’s 
defeat and the Black Hills were opened to white ex¬ 
ploitation. Meanwhile a second gold rush had begun 
near the town of Deadwood, which soon became fa¬ 
mous as one of the Old West’s most lawless and.vio¬ 
lent mining camps. 

About this time a new tide of immigration began 
streaming into the Dakotas, as would-be farmers and 
ranchers from the East Coast and from northern Eu¬ 
rope found their way into the rich grasslands of the 
high plains, By 1880 some 98,000 immigrants had ar¬ 
rived; a decade later the number had .swelled to 
349,000~and more were on the way. Agitation for 
statehood began in 1877, but Dakotans were known 
to be generally Republicans and admission was 
blocked by Democrats in Congress. Finally, on Nov, 
29j 1889, President benjamin harrison signed, the 
measure making states of both North and South Da¬ 
kota, deliberately shuffling the papers so that neither 
could claim it had entered the Union first. 

During the agricultural ferment of the late 19lh 
century, many South Dakota farmers actively sup¬ 
ported the POPULIST PARTY, FARMERS’ ALLIANCE and 

Grange (see grange, national), seeking such re¬ 
forms as FREE SILVER, ANTITRUST LAWS and measures 
regulating the railroads. In the progressive era 
that followed (1900-16), South Dakota’s state gov¬ 
ernment was among the nation’s most innovative, 
pioneering the direct primary, initiative and 
referendum, the regulation of railroad rates, the es¬ 
tablishment of a state-run rural credit system and the 
passage of child labor laws, Thereafter, a strong 
tide of conservatism set in, which has since been bro¬ 
ken only rarely. The Great Depression of the 1930s 
was one such time, the state’s agricultural population 
having been particularly hard hit by the economic ca¬ 
tastrophe and the dust bowl conditions that drove 
thousands from their farms. In recent years South 
Dakota has been generally Republican, although both 
its senators in 1973 were liberal Democrats (one of 
them, GEORGE s. mcgovern, was his party’s presiden¬ 
tial candidate in 1972). 

Ranking 16th among the states in area (77,047 sq. 
mi.), but, in 1970, only 45th in population (666,257), 
South Dakota remains a predominantly farming state 
with almost 30 percent of personal income derived 
from agriculture. Its fertile eastern farmlands yield 
large annual crops of rye, oats and other grains, while 
wheat, cattle, sheep and hogs share the western grass¬ 
lands and produce over $ 1 billion in income annually. 
The state is also the nation’s top producer of gold and 
asource of silver, oil and uranium. Lumber, processed 
foods and farm machinery provide additional sources 
of income, Tourism is a major industry as well, the 
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prime attractions being the Black Hills (which in¬ 
cludes Mount Rushmore, where the massive heads of 
four Presidents are carved from its craggy boulders), 
the eerie Badlands and Custer State Park, The state 
capital is Pierre. 

SOUTHEAST ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION 

Collective Asian defense organization instituted 

by U.S. to halt spread of communism, 1954 

Established in 1954 by the U.S. and seven other na¬ 
tions, only three of which—Pakistan, the Philippines 
and Thailand—were Asian, the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization (SEATO) was a mutual security pact 
aimed at preventing the expansion of communism in 
southeastern Asia. But from the beginning the eight- 
nation alliance, led by the U.S., Britain and France, 
was hampered by the refusal or inability of most 
Southeast Asian states to participate. Moreover, Pak¬ 
istan’s unhappiness over America’s support of India 
during the 1962 Sino-Indian conflict and French disa¬ 
greement with Washington’s Vietnam policy further 
weakened the alliance, President lyndon b. Johnson 
cited the SEATO treaty as justification for increased 
U.S. involvement in the Vietnam war, despite the fact 
that South Vietnam had not requested aid from the 
organization. By 1972, with France no longer an ac¬ 
tive participant, Pakistan formally withdrawn and the 
governments of Australia and New Zealand express¬ 
ing strong reservations about the pact, the SEATO al¬ 
liance was only nominally operative. 

SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL CONVENTIONS 

Regional meetings to discuss economic problems 

of South, 1852-59/ Fanned secession sentiment 

Concerned by a chronic decline in the economic vi¬ 
tality of the South, leaders from many fields met in 
Baltimore, Md,, in 1852 for whatproved to be the first 
of eight annual Southern commercial conventions, 
Blaming the South’s economic ills on a steady drain 
of money and resources to the more populous and in¬ 
dustrialized North, delegates proposed a variety of 
solutions, from the construction of a Southern trans¬ 
continental rail route to the levying of “import” taxes 
on Northern manufactured goods. At the first con¬ 
vention a broad range of Southern views was repre¬ 
sented, but as the crisis over slavery worsened the 
meetings became little more than rallies for the se¬ 
cession MOVEMENT. The last convention was held in 
Vicksburg, Miss., in 1859. By then the secessionists 
were in full control, and the main issue was whether 
or not to reopen the slave trade with Africa. 

SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 

Published, 1834-64/ Enfoyedbrief renown under 
. editorship of Edgar Allan Poe, 1835-37 

One of the South’s first periodicals devoted to litera¬ 
ture, the Southern Literary Messenger was founded in 


Richmond, Va„ by printer-publisher Thomas W. 
White in 1834. For a brief time poet edgar allan poe 
was its editor, and during his tenure (1835-37): the 
Messenger assumed national importance; its circula¬ 
tion rose from 500 to 3500 as Poe, in some 83 sharply 
argued reviews, took issue with the prevailing critical 
acclaim accorded numerous famous writers, including 
WASHINGTON IRVING, James K. Paulding, william 
GULLEN BRYANT and otlier members of the Knicker¬ 
bocker group. Poe’s insistence on absolute editorial 
control, combined with his alcoholism and his pun¬ 
gent reviews soon led to a break with White, and after 
the poet’s departure the magazine went into a long 
period of steady decline. It did, however, continue 
publication until 1864. 

SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 

Est,, 1944, to promote interracial harmony and 
equality of opportunity throughout South/ 
Played important role in civil rights movement, 
1960s 

A “biracial organization of Southerners working for 
equal opportunity in. the South,” the Southern Re¬ 
gional Council was founded at Atlanta in 1944 by a 
group of black and white moderates. The immediate 
impetus was concern that renewed racial antagonsim 
was being fostered by fierce competition for wartime 
jobs and by white fears that the newly created Federal 
FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES COMMITTEE threatened 
the segregated “southern way of life.” (The new group 
replaced and revitalized an earlier Commission on 
Interracial Cooperation, which had been established 
during world war i and had played a key role in 
combating lynching,) Under its first president, 
HOWARD w. ODUM, the council sought to promote 
interracial progress through suasion without taking an 
official organizational stand against legal segregation 
itself Later, in the face of widespread white antago¬ 
nism it declared itself in favor of desegregation. 
Through its 12 state “Councils on Human Relations” 
and its quarterly journal, TVew South, the council 
played an important role during the 1960s civil rights 
struggle (see civil rights movement),., promoting 
dialogues-between the black and white commu¬ 
nities, aiding voter registration and funding important 
studies of social and economic problems, including 
rural hunger and inadequate education. 

SOUTH KOREA-U.S. RELATIONS 

Earliest Korea-U.S. treaty signed, 1882/Japan’s 
primacy in Korea recognized early 1900s/ U.S. 
presided over establishment of Republic of Korea 
{South Korea), 1948/ Korean War, 1950-53/ 
South Korea aided U.S. in Vietnam War, 1960s/ 
South Korea began policy of decreased depen¬ 
dence on U.S., 1972 

With the signing of a treaty of commerce, and amity 
in 1882, the U.S. became the first Western nation to 
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open relations with the Kingdom of Korea, But by the 
early . 1900s, direct U.S. contacts with the “Hermit 
Kingdom” had virtually ceased as Washington recog¬ 
nized Japan’s primacy in the Korean peninsula and 
eventually acquiesced in Tokyo’s 1910 annexation of 
the ancient nation, Not until 1943, in the midst ,of 
WORLD WAR II, did the U,S, formally pledge itself to 
the reestablishment of an independent Korea, With 
Japan’s surrender in 1945, the U,S, occupied the 
southern half of the Korean peninsula, while the So¬ 
viet Union sent troops into the north. This division 
was supposed to be temporary, but after the Soviets 
established the Korean Democratic People’s Repub- 
lienbrth of the 38th parallel, the U,S,, in 1948, spon¬ 
sored the creation of the Republic of Korea in the 
south. In early 1950 the U.S. withdrew its troops from 
the South and, in June, North Korean armies crossed 
the 38th parallel in an attempt to reunify the nation, 
under Communist domination, by force. This touched 
off the bitter Korean war (1950-53), in which the 
U.S. under United Nations auspices, successfully 
fought to maintain the independence of the Republic 
ofKorea (South Korea). 

After the war ended, with the demarcation line be- 
tweenNorth and South reestablished, the U.S. poured 
money and suppliesiinto South Korea to rebuild its 
economy and its army, and continued to maintain a 
military force in thatnation. Relations between South 
Korea and the U.S. through the 1950s and 1960s were 
extremely close, as evidenced by the Republic of 
Korea’s firm support for the U.S. in the Vietnam war 
and its dispatch of a fighting force to aid America in 
that struggle. During this same period the South Ko¬ 
rean economy, aided by massive U.S. investments, 
boomed; its gross national product nearly trebled in 
two decades. To the dismay of many Americans, 
however, South Korea failed to develop a viable rep¬ 
resentative system of government, becoming a virtual 
dictatorship despite its U.S.-imposed democratic trap¬ 
pings. In the wake of President richard m. nixon’s 
1972journey of rapprochement to Communist China 
(see china-u.s. relations) and the concomitant 
detente in the U.S.-Soviet cold war, the South Ko¬ 
rean government, seeking to protect its own interests, 
began a policy of increased independence from 
Washington, and initiated political negotiations with 
the Communist regime in the North. 

SOUTH PASS 

Pass through Wind River Range of Wyoming 

Rockies/ First used by mountain men, 1820s/ 

Part of Oregon Trail 

No one is certain what white man first passed through 
the notch in the rocky mountains that later came to 
be called South Pass, Some argue that John Colter, a 
forerunner of the mountain men, found ltm 1807, but 
if he did, its significance was lost on his contempo¬ 
raries, It is certain that trappers-explorers jedediah 
smith and thomas fitzpatrick crossed it to enter the 


fur-rich Green River country in 1824 and that the 
BONNEVILLE EXPEDITION hauled^ the first wagons 
through in 1832. A wide, level pass, with an approach 
so gradual as to be almost imperceptible,'the South 
Pass lies some 7500 feet above sea level in Wyoming’s 
Wind River Range, It eventualy became the gateway 
to the Far West for hundreds of thousands of pioneers 
traveling on the Oregon trail, 

SPACE EXPLORATION National Aeronautics 

and Space Administration) 

SPAIN.U.S. RELATIONS 

Spanish-financed voyages of Christopher Co- 
, lumhus, 1492-1504, opened New World to Euro¬ 
pean exploration, exploitation and settlement/ 

As France’s ally, Spain was reluctant to help 
American rebels in Revolutionary War/ Territo¬ 
rial and commercial disputes between U.S, and 
Spain, 1790s~1819/ Monroe Doctrine of 1825 
asserted U.S. determinaiion to prevent Spain 
from recovering South and Central American 
colonies/ U.S, frustrated in effort to buy Span¬ 
ish-owned Cuba, 1848/Spanish-American War, 
1898, ended with independent Cuba and U.S. 
possession of formerly Spanish-held Puerto Rico 
and Philippines/ U.S. declared neutrality in ' 
Spanish Civil War,1936-39/U.S.-Spanish aid- 
for-bases accord, 1953 

It was Genoa-born but Spanish-financed Chris¬ 
topher COLUMBUS who, through his voyages of dis¬ 
covery (1492-1504), made all Europe aware of the 
continents of the New World. During the 16th century 
such Spanish explorers as ponce de le6n, Hernando 
DE SOTO and Francisco Viisquez de Coronado blazed 
trails across much Of the North American wilderness, 
By the mid-Htli century, however,, England had es¬ 
tablished Its dominion over most of the east coast of 
North America, Until the revolutionary war 
(1775-83); iSpain’s contacts with the British Colonies 
were limited mostly'to illegal commercial relations 
and were of little lasting importance. 

During the Revolution, Spain, as France’s ally in 
the concomitant European conflict with . Britain, 
found itself an unenthusiasticjunior partner in Ameri¬ 
ca’s struggle for independence. In fact, little in the way 
of either moral or financial support for the hard- 
pressed. American rebels came from Madrid’s con¬ 
servative court, and the success of the American cause 
ushered in a long period of mutual antagonism be¬ 
tween the two nations. The immediate occasion for 
hostility lay in Spain’s possession of Florida, new 
ORLEANS and a vast trans-Mississippi region. In the 
early 1790sborders between the nascent U.S. and ad¬ 
jacent Spanish-held lands were poorly defined, and 
fear of U.S. incursions oh these lands led Spain to 
harass American corirmerce on the Mississippi and 
close the port of New Orleans to U.S, shippers, pingk- 
ney’s TREATY of 1795, by which Spain acknowledged 


U.S, sovereignty as far west as the Mississippi and as 
farsouthas the 31stparallel and opened New Orleans, 
provided but a brief respite from mutual suspicion. 

In 1800 Spain ceded New Orleans and its trans- 
Mississippi territories to France on condition that this 
expanse not be turned over to any third party, a con¬ 
dition France ignored three years later when the en¬ 
tire region came under U.S, dominion by the terms of 
the LOUISIANA PURCHASE. Thus ensconsed west of the 
Mississippi, the U.S. proceeded to slice away at Span¬ 
ish Florida, The area around what is now Mobile, 
Ala., was seized during the war of 1812 and, in 1818, 
Gen. ANDREW JACKSON invaded East Florida, Bowing 
to the inevitable, Spain ceded its remaining Florida 
holdings to the U.S. in the adams-onIs treaty of 
1819. Then a wave of successful rebellions broke out 
in Spain’s Latin American colonies and, in 1823, the 
U,S. enunciated the monroe doctrine, warning that 
the Americas were closed to new colonization. 

Spain’s once vast holdings in the New World had 
now shrunk to Puerto Rico and Cuba, on which many 
Americans now cast covetous eyes. In 1848 a U.S, 
offer to buy Cuba was refused and six years later sev¬ 
eral American diplomats hatched an abortive plot to 
take the island, if necessary by force, (See ostend 
manifesto.) The U.S, civil war and the recon¬ 
struction problems that followed put the Cuban 
issue in abeyance, but it was rekindled again in the 
1890s when Spanish brutality in suppressing a Cuban 
rebellion stirred Americans to a fever pitch of jingoist 
sentiment. After years of atrocity tales, spread by the 
yellow journalism of the Hearst and Pulitzer press, 
it took only the mysterious sinking of the battleship 
U.S,S. Maine in Havana harbor to launch America 
into the four-month Spanish-American war of 1898, 

America’s swift victoiy deprived Spain of its last 
New World colonies, brought Cuba its independence 
under a U.S. protectorate (see platt amendment) 
and added the Philippines and Puerto Rico to 
Washington’s domain. In the war’s wake Spanish- 
American relations assumed a placid tone and during 
the Spanish Civil War (1936-39) the U.S. declared its 
neutrality. During world war ii (1939-45), Wash¬ 
ington pressured Spain’s. Fascist-leaning regime 
against joining the Axis powers and in the aftermath 
of the conflict the U.S, supported international efforts 
to Isolate. Spain. But as the cold war became Amer¬ 
ica’s prime concern, Washington reversed its position, 
seeing in Spain a link in the West’s anti-Communist 
defenses. In 1953 Spain and the U.S. signed an aid- 
for-bases accord, and since then relations have been 
friendly and close—a situation emphasized by Presi¬ 
dent RICHARD M, nixon’s State visit to Madrid in 1970, 

SPALDING, Albert Goodwill {1850-1915) 

Baseball player and sporting goods manufac¬ 
turer/ Helped popularize professional baseball • 

According to baseball legend, Illinois-born (1850). Al¬ 
bert Spalding was taught the game of baseball by a 


crippled Civil War veteran. After playing for a Rock- 
, ford. III, team, Spalding, in 1871, became pitcher- 
manager for the Boston club, one of the nation’s first 
professional teams. In 1876 Spalding joined the Chi¬ 
cago team in the new National League, which he had 
helped to organize, and his pitching and managerial 
skills helped Chicago win the first league pennant. 
That same year he also organized A, G. Spalding & 
Brother (later Brothers), which soon became one of 
the world’s largest sporting goods manufacturers. In 
1878 he edited the first edition o! Spalding’s Official 
Baseball Guide, an almanac to the sport which helped 
increase its popularity, as did his book America’s Na¬ 
tional Game (1911). Spalding died in 1915 and was 
elected to Baseball’s Hall of Fame in 1939, 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR (1898) 

Cuban rebellion against Spain won widespread 
sympathy in US., 1895-98/ Destruction of bat¬ 
tleship US.S. Maine in Havana harbor, Feb. 15, 
1898, fanned US. war fever/ War declared, April 
25/ Philippine campaign; Spanish fleet de¬ 
stroyed, May 1; Manila occupied, Aug. 13/ 
Cuban campaign: Spanish naval squadron de¬ 
stroyed, July 3; Santiago captured, July 17/ 
Puerto Rico occupied, July 25-28/ Senate rati- 
fiedTreaty of Paris granting U.S. former Spanish 
colonies, the Philippines, Puerto Rico and Guam, 
and placing Cuba under U.S. protection, Feb. 6, 
1899 

When a major rebellion against Cuba’s Spanish mas¬ 
ters broke out on the island in 1895, American sym¬ 
pathies quickly settled on the rebels. Sympathy soon 
turned to widespread outrage against Spain, as exag¬ 
gerated reports of atrocities by that nation’s authori- 
ties—particularly the governor general in Cuba, Gen, 
Valeriano Weyler (nicknamed “the Butcher”)~were 
circulated by jingoist U.S, newspapers, (See yellow 
journalism.) To aid what was widely seen as the bat¬ 
tle of an oppressed people againsttheir colonial mas¬ 
ters, Cuban agents were, permitted to operate freely in 
the U.S., raising funds, smuggling arms and propa- 
gandizing.for American intervention. In April, 1896, 
a resolution supporting the rebels had cleared Con¬ 
gress, but the staunchly anti-imperialist. President 
GROVER CLEVELAND simply ignored it. Pressure for 
war, however, continued to build. Among those 
pressing hardest were such disciples of Adm, Alfred 
THAYER MAHAN aS TH,E0D0RE ROOSEVELT and, HENRY 
CABOT LODGE, who Saw in a conflict the likelihood 
that the U.S. would inherit Spain’s overseas empire. 
This would establish the U.S, as a major world power, 
they held, guarantee its mastery of the seas and facili¬ 
tate a burgeoning trade with the Far East. 

Not all Americans, however, believed war with, 
Spain to be in the nation’s interests. These, anti-, 
imperialists ranged from House Speaker thomas b. 
REED to philosopher william james, from Sen, 
George Hoar to writer samuel l. clemens and fiom 
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educator Charles w, eliot to millionaire Andrew 
CARNEGIE. All thought it a violation of American tra¬ 
ditions to interfere in foreign quarrels or seize foreign 
territories. 

In March, 1897, Republican william mckinley 
was inaugurated President, and though he tried to halt 
the slide toward war, events overwhelmed him, In 
January, 1898, when Cubans loyal to Spain rioted in 
Havana against the U.S,, McKinley dispatched the 
battleship Maine to Havana to protect American lives 
and property. The following February, Hearst’s New 
York Journal secured a private letter written by the 
Spanish minister to the U.S, This db lOme letter 
contained disparaging remarks about McKinley and 
was widely seen as an insult to U.S, honor, A week 
later, on Feb, 15,1898, the Afome blew up in Havana 
harbor (see Maine, destruction of the), and, though 
evidence was lacking, both the press and the public 
blamed Spain, “Remember the Maine” soon became 
a popular catchphrase, and the surge toward war was 
uncontainable. On April 11 McKinley rejected a 
Spanish offer of concessions and requested that Con¬ 
gress pass a resolution authorizing him to intervene in 
Cuba, Congress did so on April 19 while appending 
a statement disclaiming U.S. intentions to annex 
Cuba—thus easing the doubts of anti-imperialists. On 
April 21 Spain broke off diplomatic relations. Con¬ 
gress formally declared war on April 25. 

In 1898 what was left of the ancient Spanish empire 
was in a state of decay. Spain’s army was both demor¬ 
alized and ineptly led, and its navy was utterly out¬ 
classed by the new steel ships of the U.S, fleet. Despite 
bumbling mismanagement by Secretary of War rus- 
SELL A. ALGER— wool uniforms were provided for 
tropical combat, military transport and supply policy 


were chaotic, soldiers were fed unpalatable tinned 
meats which bitter troops dubbed embalmed beef- 
the U.S, utterly humbled Spain in but four months of 
sporadic combat. Even before war was officially de¬ 
clared, Assistant Secretaiy of the Navy Theodore 
Roosevelt wired Adm, george dewey and his Asiatic 
Squadron to prepare for possible action against the 
Spanish fleet at Manila, in the Philippines. At day¬ 
break, May 1, Dewey steamed into Manila harbor and 
opened fire, reducing the enemy flotilla to scrap iron 
by lunchtime and killing or wounding 381 Spanish 
sailors without losing a single American. This almost 
effortless victory was greeted with jubilation at home. 
On Aug. 13,1898, U.S. land forces occupied Manila, 
signaling the end of Spanish rule in the Philippine 
ISLANDS. 

lialfway across the world in the Caribbean, U.S. 
Adm. William T. Sampson combined his fleet with 
that of Com. Winfield S, Schley on June 1 and bottled 
up a second Spanish fleet, commanded by Adm, Pas- 
cual Cervera, in the harbor at Santiago de Cuba. Later 
in June an American army under corpulent Gen. 
William Shafter splashed ashore east of the city and 
battered its way against fierce resistance toward San¬ 
tiago’s outer defenses. On July 1 the Americans 
stormed key positions overlooking the harbor; San 
Juan Hill and Kettle Hill-where the celebrated 
ROUGH riders. Under Lieutenant Colonel Roosevelt, 
and the black troops of the 10th Cavalry, one of whose 
officers was Lt. john j. pershing, distinguished 
themselves under deadly enemy fire. Once these 
strongholds fell, the Spanish fleet was invested by 
both land and sea. 

On July 2 the Spanish authorities ordered Admiral 
Cervera to take his fleet to sea and he sailed the next 


day. Within hours it suftered the same fate as the 
Spanish Manila squadron. The last vestiges of Spain’s 
once-mighty navy had been destroyed, a feat Admi¬ 
ral Sampson celebrated with a cable to Washington: 
“The fleet under ray command offers the nation, as a 
Fourth of July present, the whole of Cervera’s fleet.” 
For two weeks U.S. forces remained in the hills sur¬ 
rounding Santiago, their camps swept by dysentery, 
typhoid, malaria and yellow fever. Then on July 17 
the Spanish surrendered and the Americans swarmed 
into the city. Eight days later a third U.S, force, under 
Gen, nelson a. miles, landed at Giumica Harbor in 
Spanish-held Puerto rico and by July 28 the entire 
island was under American rule. Stunned by this suc¬ 
cession of rapid and overwhelming reverses, Spanish 
officials began .seeking negotiations in late July. On 
Aug. 12 a cease-fire was declared. 

For the U.S., triumph presented its own problems. 
President McKinley was faced with deciding the fate 
of the far-flung islands now within his grasp. He had 
not contemplated holding the Philippines, but pres¬ 
sure from the Navy, seeking a Pacific base, and from 
Protestant clergymen seeking souls to save, gradually 
pushed the President toward an imperialist stance. 
After several prayerful nights, McKinley resolved 
to hold the 7000 Philippine Islands-and Puerto 
RICO and guam as well—in order to “uplift” their in¬ 
habitants. As for Cuba, it would become -semi¬ 
independent under U.S, protection, (See cuba-u.s. 
relations; platt amendment.) In December, 1898, 
the treaty of paris was signed, the U.S, paying Spain 
$20 million for the Philippine Islands, Two days be¬ 
fore the Senate ratified the treaty on Feb, 6,1899, the 
Philippine insurrection against American rule began 
under the leadership of emilio aguinaldo. The 
Spaiiish-American conflict had been, in the words of 
U.S, diplomat john hay, “a splendid little war”— 
costing America less than 400 battle deaths. (Some 
4600 died of disease and exposure.) But its aftermath 
in the distant Philippines would be a squalid struggle 
of several years that would divide the nation into bit¬ 
ter imperialist and anti-imperialist factions. 

Nee Frank B. Freidel: The Splendid Little War, 

SPANISH SETTLEMENTS IN 
NORTH AMERICA 

Colonizing centered In Mexico after conquest by 
Cories, 1519-21/ Florida discovered, 1512/ 
Later Spanish claims extended from South 
Carolina to Mississippi River, but few settlements 
established/ Area from Texas to California ex¬ 
plored in. 1540s but little colonized until 18th 
century/ Spanish rule in North America ended, 
1821 

For more than a century after Christopher colum- 
Bus’ first voyage to America, Spain’s conquistadors 
almost totally dominated exploration and settle¬ 
ment in the New World. Their efforts were focused on 
the gold mines and other riches of Central and South 


America, but they made considerable inroads to the 
north as well, beginning with ponce de le6n’s dis¬ 
covery of FLORIDA in 1513. In the next decades the 
Gulf and Atlantic coastlines were surveyed by the 
Spanish in a series of expeditions ranging as far north 
as South Carolina and west beyond the Mississippi 
River-including Hernando de soto’s inland jour¬ 
ney (1539-42) through what is now the southeastern 
United States, Though the entire region was claimed 
for Spain by right of discovery, the Spanish never 
really thought of Florida as more than a protective 
buffer for their Caribbean shipping lanes, and so lim¬ 
ited their presence to just two permanent settlements 
—St, Augustine, founded in 1565, and Pensacola 
(1698)-and a few small missions and outposts. 

Far more important to Spain’s budding empire was 
Mexico, home of the proud, centuries-old Aztec civi¬ 
lization. In March, 1519, a force of 11 ships landed at 
Vera Cruz on the Gulf of Mexico and in the next two 
years their leader, hernando cortes, conducted one 
of the most stunning campaigns in military history. 
Pushing aside scattered Indian resistance, the Span¬ 
iards made their way to the fabulous capital of Ten- 
ochtitlan, where they were welcomed as friends by the 
Aztec emperor Montezuma. Promptly imprisoning 
their host, the invaders met and defeated Monte¬ 
zuma’s huge army in 1520, and by the summer of 1521 
had crushed the last pockets of resistance, 

Cortes’ exploits were of profound importance for 
they changed the very nature of Spain’s presence 
overseas-particularly in Central and South Amer- 
ica-from a program of simple exploration and trade 
to one of conquest and often brutal exploitation. At 
the same time, Spain’s occupation of Mexico pro¬ 
vided a staging point for expeditions into present-day 
New Mexico and Texas—notably the venture led by 
Francisco Vasquez de Coronado-in pursuit of the 
fabled “Seven Cities of Cibola,” said to be laden with 
gold and emeralds. While the kingdom of gold turned 
out to be only a group of modest Indian villages— 
pueblos in Spanish—the New Mexico territory (in¬ 
cluding Arizona) proved fertile ground for missionary 
work, and limited colonizing was begun late in the 
16th century, capped by the founding of Santa Fe in 
1609, 

The Spanish took considerably longer to begin set¬ 
tling in CALIFORNIA, tliough a series of expeditions in 
the 1540s surveyed the Pacific coast as far north as the 
present Califomia-Oregon border. As in Florida, 
there seemed no pressing need for permanent col¬ 
onies, and it was not until 1769 that a presidio or mili¬ 
tary garrison was established at San Diego—followed 
shortly by others at Santa Barbara, Monterey and san 
FRANCISCO. By the end of the 18th century civilian 
communities had been organized in San Jose, loS an- 
GELES and Santa Cruz, and during the same period a 
series of Franciscan missions were founded between 
San Diego and Monterey, 

As the 19th century opened, however, Spain’s over¬ 
seas empire was beginning to crumble rapidly, and in 
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1821 Spanish rale in North America came to a sudden 
end. Mexico had just won its independence, taking 
with it all the territory from Texas to California, and 
in the same year Florida was officially ceded to the 
United States. 

SPANISH TRAIL 

Earliest overland route to Far WestJ Ti'acedfrom 

Santa Fe to Pacific by Spanish monks, 1175-76! 

Major emigrant trail, mid-1800s 

The oldest overland route from the Rockies to Cali¬ 
fornia, the Spanish Trail was hrst charted by two 
Spanish monks, Fathers Carges and silvestre vhiEZ 
DE ESCALANTE, in 1775-76. It linked the Spanish set¬ 
tlement at Santa Fe, N.M., with LOS angeles via a 
circuitous route that skirted, for the most part, both 
waterless desert and warlike Apaches. From Santa Fe 
it struck northwest through present-day Utah, crossed 
the mountains, then turned southwest along the Santa 
Clara and Virgin rivers, traversed Nevada and finally 
cut through the Sierra Nevada to Los Angeles. After 
years of disuse, the trail was partly reopened in 1826 
by JEDEDiAH SMITH and fully retraced in 1830-3 Tby 
a band of mountain men. Thereafter it was used an¬ 
nually for traders’ pack trains. After 1840 the Spanish 
Trail became a major emigrant route used by mor¬ 
mons and others. It was at a frequently used stopping 
place on the trail’s western half that Mormons at¬ 
tacked a band of pioneers in 1857 in what came to be 
called the mountain meadows massacre, 

BPARGO John {1876-1966) 

British-born Socialist leader and reformer/ 

Wrote many books dealing with social problems 

An active Socialist in Britain, where he had been born 
in 1876, John Spargo emigrated to the United States 
in 1901. For many years he was a member of the U.S. 
socialist party executive committee. He resigned in 
1917 because of the parly’s antiwar policy during 
world war I, He was a founder of the short-lived 
Nationalist Party and the American Alliance for 
Labor and Democracy. He wrote many books dealing 
with the social ills of the early 20th century, the best 
known of which is The Bitter Cry of the Children 
(1906), an expose of child labor practices. (See 
muckrakers.) Among his other works are a biogra¬ 
phy of Karl Marx (1909) and The Psychology of Bol¬ 
shevism {1920). Spargo also wrote several studies in 
Vermont history and was one of the founders of the 
Prospect House Social Settlement in Yonkers, N.Y. 
He died in 1966. 

SPARKS Jared {1789-1866) 

Editor, teacher, historian/ Pioneered in writing 

ofAmerican history from original documents 

Because he, was one of the first American scholars to 
work from original manuscripts, Jared Sparks has 


been called “the patriarch of American history.” His 
works include The Diplomatic Correspondence of the 
American Revolution (12 vols„ 1829-30), The Writings 
of George Washington (12 vols., 1834-37) and The 
Works of Benjamin Franklin (10 vols,, 1836-40). 
Sparks did not hesitate to “improve” original docu¬ 
ments, often polishing and editing their content in 
order to portray Washington, Franklin and others in 
the most favorable light. 

Jared Sparks was born in Willington, Conn. (1789), 
and graduated from harvard in 1815, After serving 
four years as a Unitarian clergyman in Baltimore, he 
returned to Boston in 1824 as editor of the north 
AMERICAN REVIEW. Six years later he founded and 
edited The American Almanac and Repository of Use¬ 
ful Knowledge, After lOyears as aprofessor of history 
at Harvard (1839-49), he became president of the 
university (1W9-53), and at his death in 1866 he be¬ 
queathed his large collection of documentary material 
to the school. 

SPARS 

Women’s branch of the US. Coast Guard/ 

Created during W.W. II to free men for sea duty 

The Women’s Reserve of the u.s, coast guard was 
createdin November, 1942, to place women in clerical 
and other jobs that would release Coast Guardsmen 
for sea duty during world war ii. Members were 
called “Spars” after the initial letters of the Coast 
Guard motto. Semper Paratus, and its English trans¬ 
lation, “Always Ready.” They filled such jobs as radio 
operators, pharmacist’s mates, instructors, store¬ 
keepers, hospital apprentices and cooks, Most recruits 
were stationed in the United States but a few served 
in Hawaii and Alaska, and by the war’s end they 
numbered 10,000enlisted personnel and lOOOolficers, 
The program was dissolved in 1946 hut was reacti¬ 
vated on a more modest scale in 1950. Sprs may earn 
ratings, ranks and pay up to and including captain. 

SPECIE CIRCULAR 

Issued by President Jackson in 1856 to curb in¬ 
flation/Helped precipitate Panic of 1857 

By 1836 the value of paper money in the UnitedStates 
had undergone a serious decline. Banks—many of 
which had dangerously overextended credit-seldom 
had reserves of more than one dollar in gold for every 
.$10 of paper money in. circulation. Many slates were 
lavishly spending borrowed money on construction 
of RAILROADS and CANALS. (See internal IMPROVE¬ 
MENTS.) Moreover speculators were buying large 
tracts of public land in the West with paper currency. 
In an effort to stem inflation and halt wildcat land 
speculation, President Andrew iackson, on July 1!, 
1836, directed the department of the treasury 
to accept only specie (i.e.,:gold or silver) in payment 
for public lands. There was consequently a, demand 
on banks to redeem paper money with .specie, but 


many banks were unable to do so and were forced to 
close. The overall effect was to curtail the availability 
of credit in general, bringing public construction pro¬ 
grams to a halt. Unemployment became widespread, 
and the economic crisis, felt most severely the follow¬ 
ing year, became known as the Panic of 1837. (See 

DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR,) 

See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr.: The Age of Jackson. 

SPECIE RESUMPTION {sec Resumption 
of Speck Payment) 

SPELLMAN, Francis Joseph Cardinal {1889-1961) 

Cardinal of the Roman Catholic Church/Arch¬ 
bishop of New York, 1959-67 

One of the foremost leaders of the roman catholic 
CHURCH in 20th-century America, Francis Joseph 
Spellman worked actively on behalf of its educational 
and charitable programs. As military vicar to the U.S. 
armed forces after 1939, he visited American troops all 
over the world in the course of three wars as well as 
in peacetime. Named Archbishop of New York in 
1939 and created Cardinal in 1946, Spellman was 
known as a skilled administrator and a conservative 
on political and social issues. He strongly advocated 
state aid to parochial schools, defended Sen, Joseph 
R. MCCARTHY’S investigations into American commu¬ 
nism in the 1950s and later supported U.S. involve¬ 
ment in the Vietnam war, Spellman was born in 
Whitman, Mass, (1889), graduated from Fordham 
University and completed his doctorate at the North 
American College in Rome, where he was ordained in 
1916. He became a parish priest in Roxbury, Mass., a 
suburb of Boston, and from 1918 to 1928 was on the 
Staff of the archdiocesan newspaper, the Boston Pilot. 
He was the first American to serve as an attache 
(1925-32) to the Vatican Secretary of State, and in 
1932 became auxiliary bishop of Boston, Spellman’s 
writings include a best-selling novel. The Foundling 
(1951), and the personal testimony. What America 
Means to Me and other Poems and Prayers (1953). He 
died in 1967. 

SPmn Elmer Ambrose {1860-1950) 

Electrical engineer and inventor of the gyro¬ 
scopic compass 

Elmer Ambrose Sperry’s invention of the gyrocom¬ 
pass in 1910 represented an enormous innovation in 
the science of navigation, entirely superseding the 
magnetic compass in use up to that time. First in¬ 
stalled on the battleship Delaware as a navigational 
device in 1911, the gyroscope contiibuted greatly to 
the safety of navigation and found subsequent appli¬ 
cation in a broad range of naval and aeronautical 
functions; as a ship stabilizer, an automatic gyropilot 
to stabilize aircraft in flight and as an instrument to 
increase the accuracy of gunfire and torpedoes, Sperry 
was born in Cortland, N.Y, in 1860, At the age of 18, 


while attending Cornell University, he built a dyn¬ 
amo-powered arc lamp. His more than 400 later in¬ 
ventions included mining machinery, streetcar motors 
and a high-intensity searchlight. In 1910 Sperry .es¬ 
tablished the Sperry Gyroscope Co, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
He remained head of the firm until 1929, the year be¬ 
fore his death, 

SPIRITUALS 

Religious songs composed and sung by Negro 

slaves/ Popularised after 1870 by Fisk Jubilee 

Singers 

A rich blend of African rhythms and European har¬ 
monies and melodies from the hymns overheard at 
camp MEETINGS and white churches, Negro spirituals 
were communally composed and sung by plantation 
slaves toiling in the cotton fields of the Deep South. 
In such now-familiar songs as “Go Down Moses,” 
“Didn’t My Lord Deliver Daniel” and “Joshua Fit the 
Battle of Jericho,” slaves successfully screened their 
yearning for freedom in this world with a pious call 
for salvation in the next. 

But once the civil war had brought emancipation, 
blacks, as educator booker t. Washington wrote, 
“threw off the mask and were not afraid to let it be 
known that the freedom in their songs meant freedom 
of the body in this world.” Spirituals were first 
brought to national attention in 1867 when a group of 
Boston abolitionists published Slave Songs in the 
United States and Col, thomas Wentworth higgin- 
son wrote in the Atlantic monthly about the stirring 
songs the soldiers of his all-black regiment had sung 
during the Civil 'War, (Higginson’s memoirs were later 
published as Army Life in a Black Regiment, 1870.) 
Spirituals became increasingly familiar to white 
Americans after 1870 when the Jubilee Singers 
from FISK university began touring the North, per¬ 
forming concerts of decorously arranged choral ver¬ 
sions before enthusiastic white audiences. 

See Miles M. Fischer: American Negro Slave Songs. 

spin, Mark Andrew {1950- ) 

Swimmer/ Won unprecedented seven , gold 

medals at 1972 Olympic Games in Germany 

A 22-year-old swimmer named Mark Andrew Spitz 
amazed the world in 1972 when he became the first 
athlete in history to win seven gold medals at a single 
Olympiad. (See Olympic games.) Spitz had already 
set 35 U.S. and 23 world records when, on Aug. 28 in 
Munich, Germany, he set a new world record and 
captured his first gold medal in the 200-meter butter¬ 
fly. By Sept. 4 he had won four gold medals in indi¬ 
vidual competition and three as a participant in relay 
events and had set four new world records, , 

Bom in Modesto, Cal, (1950), Spitz learned to swim 
at the age of two and began receiving professional 
coaching at age nine. In 1967 he set his first world rec¬ 
ord, in the 400-meter freestyle. After a disappointing 
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performance in the 1968 Olympics in Mexico City, 
where he won no individual gold medals, Spitz was 
back in top form by 1971, setting seven world records 
that year. After the 1972 games, Spitz retired from 
competition for a career as an. entertainer. 

SPOCK, Benjamin McLane ) 

Physician, political activist/ Wrote best-selling 
Common Sense Book of Baby and Child 
Care, 1946/ Leader of U.S. peace movement, 
mos 

Dr. Benjamin McLane Spock became famous in two 
seemingly unrelated callings—as the world’s best- 
known pediatrician and as an outspoken leader of the 
peace movement. Bom in New Haven, Conn., in 
1903, and trained at Yale University and Columbia 
Medical School, Spock practiced and taught pediat¬ 
rics at Cornell. He then served as consultant in psy¬ 
chiatry to the Mayo Clinic and as professor of child 
development at Western Reserve University. Spock 
first won public acclaim for his phenomenally pop¬ 
ular Common Sense Book of Baby and Child Care, 
published in 1946. Based largely on the child- 
development studies of psychologist Arnold L. Ge- 
sell, the book emphasized a “flexible” response “to 
the baby’s needs and happiness” rather than rigid 
rules of child training. It influenced countless con¬ 
cerned parents, both in the U.S. and abroad, and has 
sold well over 22 million copies in several editions 
since 1946. 

When President John f, Kennedy announced U.S. 
resumption of nuclear testing in March, 1962 (in re¬ 
sponse to a similar Soviet move), Spock emerged as a 
political dissident who warned of the perils to chil¬ 
dren of radioactive fallout in milk. In 1963 he became 
cochairman of the National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy (SANE), which advocated cessation of 
all nuclear testing. The escalation of the Vietnam war 
in the mid-1960s drove Spock to retire from medicine 
and devote full time to the peace movement, In Janu¬ 
ary, 1968, he was indicted (with four others) for hav¬ 
ing conspired to foment draft resistance. (Found 
guilty, he was exonerated in 1969 by the Federal 
Court of Appeals.) Later in the year, Spock ran for 
President in several states on the Peace and Freedom 
Party ticket 

SPOILS SYSTEM 

Practice of filling appointive offices on a partisan 
basis/ Began under Washington, was dubbed 
“spoils systenf during first Jackson Administra¬ 
tion, 1829-3J / Limitehy establishment of Fed¬ 
eral civil service system, 1883 

The practice of rewarding staunch party loyalists with 
Government positions while removing political ene¬ 
mies from appointive office began in President 
GEORGE Washington’s second Administration (1793- 
97). Faced with a growing rebellion among Jefferson¬ 


ians, Washington made adherence to the federalist 
PARTY a prerequisite for appointive office, john 
ADAMS, THOMAS JEFFERSON and Succeeding Presidents 
also required party loyalty of their appointees, but it 
was during the first Administration (1829-33) of Pres¬ 
ident ANDREW JACK,SON that the practice began to 
provoke cries of outrage. 

Although the turnovers under Jackson were no 
greater than those during previous Administrations, 
the reshufflings were initially executed with an offen¬ 
sive bluntness characteristic of Jackson’s frontier 
cronies, causing Jackson campaign manager martin 
VAN buren to step in and take over the process. As 
head of the powerful New York State Albany re¬ 
gency political machine. Van Buren was an adroit 
dealer of the political appointments deck and consid¬ 
ered Jackson’s Western cronies rank amateurs. 
Though Van Buren showed as deft a hand in Wash¬ 
ington as he had in Albany, he barred jobs for the fol¬ 
lowers of Vice President john c. calhoun, his future 
rival for the Democratic presidential nomination. In 
so doing, he too provoked indignant criticism that he 
had “debauched the public service.” Defending Van 
Buren against such charges on the floor of the U.S. 
Senate, New York’s Democratic Sen, williammarcy, 
a Van Buren ally, stated that he saw “nothing wrong 
in the rule that to the victor belong the spoils of the 
enemy,” 

Thereafter, on the basis of Marcy’s remark, parti¬ 
sanship in awarding Government posts was called the 
“spoils system.” With the later enactment of the re¬ 
formist PENDLETON ACT (1883), wliich established the 
Civil Service Commission (see civil service), the 
number of Federal jobs subject to political appoint¬ 
ment was greatly reduced. But party and personal 
loyalties still remain the political yardsticks by which 
most Federal judgeships and high-level Federal (as 
well as state and city) appointive posts are filled. (See 

PATRONAGE.) 

See Ari Hoogenboom; Outlawing the Spoils, 

SPOONER ACT (1902) 

Authorized President Theodore Roosevelt to 

purchase Panama Canal Zone from Colombia 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT belicved fervently that the U.S. 
had a “mandate from civilization” to construct the 
PANAMA canal, and when he succeeded to the Presi¬ 
dency in 1901, the question became not. whether to 
build a canal,.but where. There were two proposed 
routes: one through Nicaragua (see nicaragua-u.s. 
RELATIONS) and a shorter one across the Isthmus of 
Panama, then part of Colombia, The latter route had 
already been preempted by a French company that 
initially wanted some $109 million for its canal con¬ 
cession, By cutting the asking price to .$40 million and 
spreading alarming rumors that volcanoes might dis¬ 
rupt a Nicaraguan , canal, shrewd lobbyists for the 
French company persuaded Roosevelt and a majority 
of both Houses to adopt the Panama plan. In, 1902 


Congress passed the Spooner Act (introduced by Sen. 
John C. Spooner of Wisconsin), authorizing the Pres¬ 
ident to buy the Panama concession for no more than 
$40 million, provided that Colombia cede a strip of 
land across the isthmus “within a reasonable time” 
and at a reasonable price. Secretary of State john 
MILTON HAY tried to pressure Colombia into agree¬ 
ment but the Colombian senate refused, touching off 
a local insurrection. Panama seceded from Colombia 
in 1903 and then agreed to U.S. construction of the 
canal on the same terms that had been previously 
offered to Colombia. 

SPOTSWOOD, Alexander {167.6-1740) 

Colonial official/ As lieutenant governor of Va., 
1710-22, introduced reforms that benefited pio¬ 
neers and Indians/ Deputy postmaster for Col¬ 
onies, 1730-40 

Aslieutenantgovernor of Virginia from 1710 to 1722, 
Alexander Spotswood proved a friend to Indians and 
settlers, but aroused the wrath of the prosperous 
planters who made up the House of Burgesses, Born 
in Tangier in North Africa in 1676, he was a seasoned 
English veteran of the Wars of the Spanish Succession 
when he took up his Virginia duties, and he brought 
a soldier’s blunt honesty to Colonial administration. 
He guaranteed the Indians sanctuary on reservations 
and provided for the education of their children; set 
up a company to regulate the lucrative fur trade; 
sought to end the common practice of exporting infe¬ 
rior tobacco by requiring official inspection; person¬ 
ally led expeditions across the Appalachians to open 
up new lands to settlement (see knights of the 
GOLDEN horseshoe) and protected pioneers from the 
competition of the land speculators. Planter opposi¬ 
tion to his reforms, led by william byrd, brought 
about Spotswood’s removal from office in 1722 W 
after spending time in England he returned to Amer¬ 
ica in 1730 to become deputy postmaster of the Col¬ 
onies, He died at Annapolis, Md,, in 1740. 

SPRECKELS, Rudolph (1872-1958) 

Built fortune in sugar, utilities, radio/ Led polit¬ 
ical reforms in San Francisco, 1900s/ Bank¬ 
rupted during 1930s Depression 

The son of Claus Spreckels (1828-1908), the wealthy 
“Sugar King” of California, Rudolph Spreckels grew 
up with the single ambition of becoming a millionaire 
in his own right, He early realized his ambition and 
went on to become a political reformer opposing cor¬ 
poration control of local government. Spreckels was 
born in San Francisco in 1872. He left school at the 
age of 17 to take ajob in a Philadelphia sugar refinery 
managed by one of his brothers, and at 18 became an 
executive of the company. Four years later he bought 
out his father’s debt-ridden Hawaiian Commercial 
and Sugar Company, Spreckels soon restored the firm 
to so profitable a basis that by the time he was 26 he 


had made his million and decided to retire. Inactivity 
was against his nature, however, and Spreckels soon 
made large investments in San Francisco banks and 
utilities, again using his managerial skills to turn los¬ 
ing concerns into money-makers. He later became in¬ 
volved in the radio industry. 

Spreckels finally amassed a fortune of $30 million 
before the Depression bankrupted him in 1934. In the 
meantime he had become active in San Francisco’s 
public affairs. He had funded a successful probe of 
corruption in the rebuilding of the city after the 
earthquake of 1906 and had led a movement to curb 
what he called “corporation control” of the state and 
city governments, Spreckels died in San Mateo, Cal,, 
in 1958, 

SPRUANCE, Raymond Ames (1886-1969) 

Naval officer/ Victor at Midway Island, 1942/ 

Commanded U.S. 5th Fleet in Pacific, 1944-45 

Until the Battle of Midway (June 3-6,1942), Japan’s 
WORLD WAR II thrust into the Pacific had gone nearly 
as well as Tokyo had planned. But at Midway, owing 
largely to the tactical skill of Adm. Raymond Spru- 
ance—and the accuracy of the carrier-based aircraft 
he commanded—the tide of war turned decisively 
against Japan. A lifelong sailor, Raymond Ames 
Spruance was born in Baltimore in 1886, graduated 
from ANNAPOLIS in 1906 and advanced to the rank of 
rear admiral by the outbreak of World War II. As 
commander of a U.S. Navy task force in the Pacific, 
Spruance was largely responsible for stopping the 
Japanese advance at Midway, sinking four enemy 
carriers, downing 300 of the foe’s planes and taking 
4800 Japanese lives. As commander of the U.S. 5th 
Fleet (1944-45), Spruance supervised the U.S. as¬ 
saults on the Gilberts, the Marshalls and the Mari¬ 
anas, He briefly succeeded Nimitz as commander in 
chief of the Pacific Fleet in 1945, and after nearly 
three years as head of the Naval War College (1945- 
48), retired from the Navy as a four-star admiral. 
From 1952 to 1955 he served as U.S. ambassador to 
the Philippines, Spruance died in 1969, 

SQUANTO (d, 7622) 

Pawtuxet Indian/ Aided Plymouth Pilgrims, 

1620-22 

Without the aid of Squanto, a Pawtuxet Indian who 
befriended them, the pilgrims might not have sur¬ 
vived the rigors of Plymouth colony’s first years. 
Squanto (or Tisquantum as he called himself) was 
uniquely qualified by circumstance to bridge the gap 
between the Old and New Worlds. He had been, ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, carried off to England by 
explorer George Waymouth in 1605, had been con¬ 
verted to Christianity while living in the home of col¬ 
onizer Sir ferdinando GORGES and had returned to 
New England with Captain JOHN smith in 1615. It is 
certain that later in 1615 he was kidnapped, taken to 
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Spain and sold into slavery by another British mari’ 
ner. Eventually he managed to escape to England and, 
in 1618, returned to his home on the Massachusetts 
coast, where he found that his entire tribe had been 
wipelout by smallpox. Granted sanctuary among 
massasoit’s Wampanoags, he proved, in the words of 
Plymouth historian william Bradford, a “spetiall 
instrument sent of God” to the inexperienced Pil¬ 
grims. He served as forest “pilott,” acted as interpreter 
in the treaty negotiations between the Pilgrims and 
the Wampanoags and showed the Colonists how to 
fish and “set their come.” His death in 1622 was 
mourned throughout the Colony. 

SQUARE DEAL 

Progressive slogan popularized by President 

Theodore Roosevelt, 1902-09 

“We demand that big business give people a square 
deal,” President Theodore roosevelt proclaimed in 
1902, while rallying public support for his efforts to 
curb the excesses of the nation’s giant trusts. “Male¬ 
factors, of great wealth,” the President argued, had 
stacked the deck against small business and the work¬ 
ingman, and Roosevelt’s Progressive regulatory pro¬ 
gram was aimed at eveningthe odds. (See progressive 
ERA.) “We do not wish to destroy corporations,” he 
said, “but we do wish to make them subserve the pub¬ 
lic good.” To that purpose he vigorously enforced the 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT, created the DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE, won passage of the pure food and 
DRUG ACT, strengthened the interstate commerce 
COMMISSION and urged conservation of natural re¬ 
sources. The “Square Deal” slogan’s wide popularity 
inspired imitation, including the new DEAL of TR’s 
cousin, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, and the FAIR DEAL of 
harry S. TRUMAN. 

SQUIER, Ephraim George {1821-1888) 

Archaeologist, diplomat/ Pioneered study of In¬ 
dian burial mounds and South American ruins/ 

Wrote Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi 

Valley, 1847 

A journalist and diplomat by profession, Ephraim 
Squier is best remembered for his contributions to 
archaeology—his lifelong hobby. Born at Bethlehem, 
N.Y., in 1821, and largely self-educated, he edited the 
Hartford (Conn.) Evening Journal before moving to 
Chillicothe, Ohio, where he published the Scioto Ga¬ 
zette and first became fascinated with Indian mounds. 
His Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley 
(1847), published by the Smithsonian institution, 
was a pioneering effort at solving the mystery of the 
MOUNDS AND MOUND BUILDERS. His Aboriginal 
Mounds of the State of New York followed in 1851. 
Because of their detail and accuracy, Squier’s studies 
are still valued as primary documents in the field, A 
U.S. envoy in Central America (1849-50) and Peru 
(1863-65), Squier investigated the Indian ruins of 


those regions; he published accounts of his findings in 
his States of Central America (1858) and Peru: Inci¬ 
dents of Travel and Exploration in the Land ofthe Incas 
(1877). Squier died in Brooklyn, N.Y., in 1888. 

STAGECOACH 

Primary means of overland travel from late 18th 
century to advent of railroads/ Concord Coach 
created at Concord, N.H., 1880, ms typical 
stagecoach/ Stagecoach carried 8 to 14 passen¬ 
gers, plus baggage and mail; was drawn by team 
of four or six horses 

The celebrated Western stagecoach that has rolled 
across countless motion-picture screens was in reality 
a product of Eastern craftsmanship, particularly the 
coach-building shop established by Lewis Downing in 
Concord, N.H. (1813), Stagecoach lines operated be¬ 
tween major cities in the East as early as the mid- 
1750s. In 1785 Congress provided that U.S, mails be 
carried by stagecoach over certain routes, and postal 
service by stagecoach was later expanded. 

The design created at Downing’s shop in 1830~the 
Concord Coach—is the one remembered today, A 
flat-topped carriage with bulging sides, it had a lug¬ 
gage rack at the rear and a high driver’s seat at the 
front, The body was cradled on leather straps (or 
thoroiighbrnces) hung between the front and rear 
wheels. Stagecoaches—drawn by teams of four or six 
horses that were changed at “stages” along the route 
—carried 8 to 14 passengers, plus baggage and mail, 
and could cover some 40 miles per day under good 
weather and road conditions, Until the mid-19th cen¬ 
tury they were the primary means of overland travel, 
particularly in the West, but the advent of the trans¬ 
continental RAILROADS ill the 1860s and 1870s spelled 
their doom. 

STALWARTS 

Conservative wing of Republican Party, led by 
New York Sen. Roscoe Conkling, 1877-81/ 
Oppo.sed civil service reform 

The Presidency (1877-81) of rutherford b, hayes 
saw the republican party torn by dissension over the 
question of civil service reform. A conservative coali¬ 
tion of Union veterans, radical republicans and 
party bosses-led by New York’s roscoe conkling 
—sought to prevent reform of the patronage system 
by nominating Gen, ulysses s, grant for an unprece¬ 
dented third term in the 1880 election. (See civil 
service; patronage.) Arrayed against these self- 
styled Stalwarts were the derisively named “Half- 
Breeds,” who generally favored leniency toward the 
South, moderate reform and the candidacy of james 
G, BLAINE of Maine. After 35 ballots the two hostile 
factions remained' hopelessly deadlocked, and the 
weary delegates turned to Ohio’s amiable "dark 
horse,” Congressman james a, garfield. Sen. Conk¬ 
ling initially took some comfort in having made his 
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ally, CHESTER a. ARTHUR, the victorious Garfield’s 
running mate. But in 1881 Garfield appointed an 
anti-Stalwart man as collector of the Port of New 
York, and Conkling resigned from the Senate in pro¬ 
test. In the same year Charles j. guiteau, a deranged, 
self-proclaimed Stalwart, assassinated President Gar¬ 
field, tainting Conkling’s followers with responsibility 
for this act,. Succeeding Garfield in the Presidency, 
Arthur proved an independent-minded Chief Execu¬ 
tive and a champion of civil service. As a result, the 
Stalwart movement collapsed. 

STAMP ACT (see Grenville Acts) 

STAMP ACT CONGRESS 

Delegates of nine Colonies met in New York City 
to demand repeal of Stamp Act, 1765/ Asserted 
that only Colonial assemblies had right to levy 
taxes on Americans 

Britain’s victory in the Seven Years War in Europe, 
and its American concomitant, the french and In¬ 
dian war, had doubled its national debt. Moreover, 
the problem of keeping still hostile Indians at bay on 
the long western frontier in America forecast a further 
rise in this debt. To members of Parliament in Lon¬ 
don, it seemed only fair and proper for the American 
Colonists to help foot the bill for their own future 
protection. Accordingly, Parliament, on March 22, 
1765, passed the Stamp Act, which was to take effect 
on November 1.: It taxed various kinds, of printed 
matter—newspapers, pamphlets—and most types of 
legal documents, as well as dice and playing cards. All 
revenue from the act was to be used to pay part of the 
cost of garrisoning British troops in America. Viola¬ 
tors of the act could be tried in vice admiralty courts, 
silting without a jury, Few public men, even in Amer¬ 
ica, expected any opposition to the Stamp Act; En¬ 
glishmen had been using similar tax stamps for years, 
and, several prominent Colonists, including richard 
henry lee, had sought posts as stamp tax agents, 

However, Colonial merchants, lawyers and news¬ 
paper owners looked uponthe Stamp Act as the final 
“straw” in Britain’s unilateral approach to the Col¬ 
onies. The Stamp Act, the first direct tax Parliament 
had ever tried to levy on the Colonists, came at a time 
when Americans were already aroused by the enact¬ 
ment of the Sugar Act of 1764, which put teeth in the 
long-neglected mousses act of 1733, requiring the 
strict collection of duties on numerous products,. In 
1764 Parliament also enacted the Currency Act, ban¬ 
ning the issuance of paper currency inall the Colonies. 
(See colonial currency.) Strict enforcement of all 
these acts drained off specie (gold and silver,inoney) 
from the Colonies andVau'sed a business depression. 

Primed by merchants and professional men, oppo¬ 
sition to the Stamp Act swept the Colonies. The ’sons 
OE liberty burned stamps and intimidated: stamp 
agents into resigning. Merchants signed nonimpor¬ 
tation agreements, vowing to boycott British goods. 


The Massachusetts assembly, prodded by james otis, 
urged all Colonies to send delegates to a Stamp , Act 
Congress in New York City. Nine Colonies were rep¬ 
resented at the meeting, Oct, 7-25,1765, which drew 
up a petition (probably written by john dickinson). 
The document said of the Colonies that “no taxes ever 
have been or can be constitutionally imposed on 
them, except by their respective legislatures.” It fur¬ 
ther deplored the trial of Stamp Act violators in the 
no-jury vice admiralty courts as a threat to individual 
rights and liberties, 

The Stamp Act actually went into effect in just one 
Colony, Georgia, and only to a limited extent. Parlia¬ 
ment was bombarded with petitions for repeal from 
English merchants whose Colonial trade had been 
drastically cut by the American Nonimportation 
Agreements. On March 18,1766, Parliament repealed 
the Stamp Act. On the same day, however, it passed 
the Declaratory Act, asserting its right to pass laws 
binding on the Colonies “in all cases whatsoever,” 
Amid the rejoicing over repeal of the Stamp Act, few 
Colonists considered the implications of the Declara¬ 
tory Act. These became clear in 1767 when Parliament 
passed the townshend acts, and the embers of Co¬ 
lonial opposition to British policy once more burst 
into flame. ' 

STANDARD OIL TRUST 

America’s first monopolistic trust, established by 
John D. Rockefeller, 1879/ Controlled nearly 95 
percent of U.S. oil industry/ Declared illegal by 
Ohio, 1892/ Reorganized in N.J., 1899/ De¬ 
clared in "unreasonable" restraint of trade by 
Supreme Court, 1911 

In 1870 JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER and several associates 
formed the Cleveland-based Standard Oil Company 
of Ohio. Primarily through Rockefeller’s genius for 
organization and his instinct for ruthless, business tac¬ 
tics, the Standard Oil Company was transformed 
from a pioneering venture in an infant industry into 
the first of America’s powerful monopolistic trusts. 
When Rockefeller began his operations, the oil in¬ 
dustry was , cutthroat and competitive, made up of 
scores of small, inefficient operators whose output far 
outran demand, with low prices the inevitable result. 
To impose order and win control of the industry, 
Rockefeller employed an arsenal of weapons. He de¬ 
manded secret rebates from the railroads that car¬ 
ried his oil. He tracked down competitors’ customers 
and offered them unmatchable low rates. He slashed 
local prices to force small firms to sell out to Standard 
Oil and lobbied state legislators intensively. 

By 1879 the company had become America’s first 
industry-wide monopoly, controlling nearly 95 per¬ 
cent of the nation’s oil industry, Prices had stabilized 
and profits .skyrocketed. By state law, however, no 
Ohio firm could own out-of-state companies, and to 
get around this difficulty the stock of Standard Oil and 
of the companies it controlled was divided among 
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nine trustees empowered to “exercise general super¬ 
vision” over the corporation’s holdings. Although the 
Standard Oil Trust was declared illegal by the Ohio 
Supreme Court in 1892 it survived intact through in¬ 
formal agreements until 1899, when it reorganized in 
New Jersey under a state law that permitted a corpo¬ 
ration to own the stock of other companies. (See 
HOLDING COMPANIES.) Through its stock ownership, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey controlled the operations 
of 20 separate oil companies. 

Public outrage at the trust’s tactics and the monop¬ 
olistic imitators its success had spawned made Rocke¬ 
feller an unpopular figure and led to passage of the 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT ill 1890. After the U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court ordered the dissolution of the railroad 
holding-company monopoly of james j. hill, j. p. 
MORGAN and E. H. HARRIMAN in 1904 (see northern 
securities case), the Federal Government moved 
against Standard Oil of New Jersey. In 1911 the Su¬ 
preme Court ordered its dissolution on the ground 
that it represented an “unreasonable” restraint of 
trade. Standard Oil of New Jersey had to divest itself 
of more than a score of companies, but it still remains 
one of the nation’s largest corporations. In 1973 the 
company changed its name to the Exxon Corporation. 
See Ida M. Tarbell: History of the Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany. 

STANDARDS, BUREAU OF 

Established to standardize weights and measures, 

1901/ Under Commerce Department since 1903 

Since the nation’s inception Congress has been re¬ 
sponsible for fixing standard weights and measures, 
and both thomas jefferson and John quincy 
ADAMS, while serving as Secretary of State, issued in¬ 
novative reports on the subject. As initial U.S. con¬ 
cerns were honesty in international trade and accurate 
surveying of the American wilderness, the Treasury 
Department provided adequate data for more than a 
century. But the rapid growth of late-19th-century 
technology and the example set by fully equipped 
physical laboratories in European countries com¬ 
bined to produce a demand for a more sophisticated 
and comprehensive U.S. agency. Accordingly Con¬ 
gress established the National Bureau of Standards in 
1901, and two years later made it part of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce. Its activities have kept pace with 
industrial and technological progress ever since. The 
bureau is now one of the world’s largest facilities for 
research in physics, chemistry, metallurgy and engi¬ 
neering. It played a prominent role in the nation’s de¬ 
velopment of radio, radar and nuclear energy. 

SrAmm,Miks{c.l584-1656) 

Military leader of Plymouth Colony/ Cofounder, 

with John Alden, ofDuxbury, Mass. 

A stocky, mettlesome soldier of fortune, Miles Stan- 
dish in 1620 left his native England to accompany the 


pilgrims aboard the Mayflower as captain of the 
guard, and was a member of the first landing party at 
Plymouth. (See Plymouth colony.) His fortitude and 
resourcefulness during the desperate winter of 1620- 
21 made him the Colonists’ acknowledged military 
leader, and his talent for learning Indian dialects 
helped him to fend off hostile tribes while making al¬ 
liances with friendly ones. By 1625, due largely to his 
efforts, the Colony was secure. English-born (c. 1584) 
Standish was sent back to England to negotiate the 
Colony’s unsettled land rights and in 1627 was one of 
the group that bought out the original London inves¬ 
tors. He served as Plymouth’s treasurer for four years 
and in 1631, with john alden, founded Duxbiiry 
(Mass.), where he remained until his death in 1656. 
His role in henry wadsworth longfellow’s_ ro¬ 
mantic poem The Courtship of Miles Standish is not 
based on historical evidence. 

STANFORD, Amasa Leland (1824^893) 

Multimillionaire railroad official andpoliticm/ 

Cofounded Stanford University with his wife in 

1885 

America’s first transcontinental railroad came into 
being on May 10,1869, at Promontory Point, Utah, 
when a golden spike was driven joining the union 
PACIFIC RAILROAD witli the Central Pacific Railroad, 
of which Leland Stanford was president. Stanford 
came to railroading via the law, commerce and poli¬ 
tics. Born in New York (1824), he practiced law briefly 
in Wisconsin, and in 1852 went to gold-rich Califor¬ 
nia, where he became a miners’ supplier and entered 
Republican politics. In 1861 he was elected governor 
for a two-year term and, with Theodore d. JUDAH, 
COLLis p. HUNTINGTON and Others, he founded the 
Central Pacific Railroad. As its president (1861-93), 
Stanford handled the line’s financial affairs and while 
governor he helped to promote the issuance of state 
bonds to buy Central Pacific stock. When the Centra! 
Pacific merged into the Southern Pacific Company in 
1884, he became company president (1885-90). Stan¬ 
ford returned to politics in 1885, when he was elected 
a U.S. senator from California, a post he held until his 
death in 1893. Inmemory oftheir only child, who died 
at age 15, Stanford and his wife founded Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University in Palo Alto, Cal, in 1885, 
with an original endowment of $21 million. 

See Norman E. ThteroM'; Leland Stanford; Man of 
Many Careers. 

STANLEY, Henry Morton {1841-1904) 

Anglo-American journalist and explorer/ Lo¬ 
cated missionary David Livingstone in Africa, 

1871/ First European to navigate the. Congo 

River, 1874-77. 

The early life of Henry Stanley was Dickensian in its 
squalor. Born John Rowlands on a poor Welsh farm 
in 1841, he was left fatherless as a baby, shunted from. 
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one grudging relative to another and finally sent to a 
workhouse where he was physically abused. He ran 
away at 15; at 18 he shipped to the U.S. as a cabin boy 
and went to work for a New Orleans merchant, who 
adopted him and whose name he took. After fighting 
in tire Confederate Army and later joining the Union 
Navy in the civil war, he turned to journalism, re¬ 
porting from the American West and from Abyssinia 
and Crete. In March, 1871, under the aegis of james 
GORDON Bennett’s New York Herald, Stanley set out 
to find David Livingstone, a British missionary and 
explorer who had vanished in Africa. On Nov. 10, 
1871, Stanley found his man in the village of Ujiji on 
Lake Tanganyika and spoke his famous, laconic 
greeting: “Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” Thereafter 
Stanley explored further in Africa, tracing the south¬ 
ern sources of the Nile, circumnavigating Lake Vic¬ 
toria and the Congo River (1874-77), and opening the 
Belgian Congo for colonization (1879-84). Stanley 
resumed his British citizenship in 1895 and was 
knighted in 1899, five years before his death. His 
books include F/ow / Found Livingstone (1872) and In 
Darkest Africa {li%). 

STANTON, Edwin McMasters {1814-1869) 

U.S. Attorney General, 1860-61/ Secretary of 
War, 1862-68/ His dismissal by President An¬ 
drew .Johnson triggered impeachment proceed¬ 
ings against the latter, 1868 

Abrasive, but also strong-minded and decisive, Edwin 
McMasters Stanton performed brilliantly as abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Secretaiy of War, After Lincoln’s 
death, however, his arrogant, unyielding conduct in 
ANDREW Johnson’s Cabinet precipitated a national 
crisis. 

Bora in Steubenville, Ohio, in 1814, Stanton left 
Kenyon College after two years because of lack of 
funds, then studied law in his guardian’s office. By 
1856 he had become prominent in his profession and 
had settled in Washington, D.C, There he soon earned 
a national reputation as special counsel to the Gov¬ 
ernment in a case involving fraudulent land claims in 
Mexico. He was appointed U.S, Attorney General on 
Dec, 20,1860, in the closing days of the james bu- 
CHANAN Administration, A Unionist Democrat, 
Stanton had opposed Lincoln’s election because he 
feared it would precipitate the secession of Southern 
states, and he remained a foe of the new President 
after Lincoln’s inauguration, Nevertheless, when 
Lincoln asked him to replace simon cameron as Sec¬ 
retary of War, Stanton accepted, taking office in Janu¬ 
ary, 1862, He promptly reorganized the department 
(see war, department of), while vastly improving its 
efficiency. He canceled all Army contracts that 
smacked of fraud, and ran the department with stern 
honesty and driving energy. 

At President Johnson’s request, Stanton remained 
at his post after Lincoln’s assassination. But Stanton 
allied himself with the radical republicans in Con¬ 


gress, who sought to impose a hard peace on the 
South, and he used his Cabinet post to oppose John¬ 
son’s more moderate course. By August, 1867, John¬ 
son could no longer tolerate Stanton’s activities and 
suspended him from office. Stanton refused to go, cit¬ 
ing the reeently passed tenure of office act, which 
forbade the President to remove any Cabinet ofiicer 
without the consent of the Senate. Again, on Feb, 21, 

1868, the President dismissed Stanton and once more 
Stanton refused to go, barricading himself in his office 
and remaining there for several weeks. On Feb, 24, in 
direct consequence of the President’s act, the House 
brought impeachment proceedings against Johnson, 
But the Senate failed to convict him, and on May 26, 
Stanton was compelled to resign. He died on Dec. 24, 

1869, only four days after the Senate had confirmed 
his nomination to the supreme court by President 
ULYSSES S. grant. 

See Benjamin Thomas and Harold Hyman: Stanton: 
The Life and Times of Lincoln’s Secretary of War, 

STANTON, Elizabeth Cady {1815-1902) 

Women's sujfragepioneer/ Cosponsored Seneca 

Falls Convention, 1848/ Founded National 

Woman Suffrage Association, 1869 

A tireless and good-humored reformer, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton battled from early in her life to improve 
the lot of women, Born at Johnstown, N.Y,, in 1815, 
she was the daughter of an eminent attorney whose 
frequently repeated wish that she “had been born a 
boy” spurred her to excel at emma Willard’s Female 
Seminary at Troy, N.Y. Disturbed, even in her early 
teens, by laws, such as property and divorce statutes, 
that discriminated against women, she became an ac¬ 
tive feminist after her marriage in 1840 to lawyer- 
journalist Henry B. Stanton, aprominent abolitionist. 
Characteristically, she deleted the promise to “obey” 
from their marriage ceremony. Traveling to London 
on her wedding trip to attend a world antislavery con¬ 
vention with her husband, she and several other 
women, including lucretia coffin mott, were de¬ 
nied entry to the floor because of their sex. Outraged, 
Mrs. Mott and Mrs. Stanton resolved, to hold a 
women’s rights convention—a resolution that was 
realized only eight years later with their organization 
of the SENECA falls convention. 

Over the protests of more timid delegates, Mrs. 
Stanton included in the convention’s 18-point “Dec¬ 
laration of Sentiments” a demand that women “have 
immediate admission to all the rights and privileges 
which belong to them as citizens of the United States” 
-including the vote. In 1851 Mrs, Stanton joined 
forces with susan b, anthony to lead, for almost half 
a century, the movement for women’s rights in gen¬ 
eral and women’s suffrage in particular. They orga¬ 
nized conventions, founded and ran the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, (1869-90), edited the 
feminist journal Revolution (1868-70) and helped 
overturn discriminatory state laws, Mrs, Stanton also 
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found time to bear and raise seven children, to help 
compile' a six-volume History of Woman Suffrage 
(1881-86) and to write a lively autobiography Eighty 
Years and More (1898). She died at New York City in 
1902, just a few weeks before her 87th birthda.y, 

See Theodore Stanton and Harriot S. Black: Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

STARK, M« (7725-7522) 

American officer in Revolutionary War j De¬ 
feated Hessians at Bennington, Vt.,1777f Played 
important role in forcing British General Bur- 
goyne’s surrender, 1777 

One of the most effective American officers of the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, New Hampshire-bom (1728) 
John Stark was brought up in a frontier community, 
where he early learned skills with firearms. His first 
military experience came as an officer with Rogers’ 
RANGERS during the french and Indian war (1755- 
63). In 1775, on hearing of the battle of lexington 
and concord, Stark promptly set out for Cambridge, 
Mass., and as a colonel of the New Hampshire militia, 
played a vital role in securing the rebels’ left wing at 
the Battle of Bunker Hill in June, 1775. After the suc¬ 
cessful siege of Boston that year, Stark moved south 
to New York where he helped plan the city’s defenses. 

He served in Canada during the ill-fated Quebec 
expedition and at the battles of Trenton and Princeton 
(1776-77). When Congress failed to promote him. 
Stark went home in March, 1777, but in August he led 
his New Hampshiremen in a bloody attack on a Hes¬ 
sian foraging expedition at Bennington, Vt., inflicting 
heavy casualties and crippling the army of Gen. John 
BURGOYNE. Then, in October, 1777, Stark blocked the 
retreat of Burgoyne’s army near Saratoga, thus help¬ 
ing to force its surrender. After retiring with the hon¬ 
orary rank of major general at war’s end (1783), he 
devoted the rest of his long life to his family and his 
New Hampshire estate, where he died in 1822. A hot- 
tempered, flamboyant man who often quarreled with 
his superiors, Stark seemed to have the knack of being 
in the right place at the right time—at Bunker Hill, 
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Fraudulent contracts to carry mail awarded by 
Post Office Dept./ Exposure in 1880s led to civil 
service reforms 

The so-called Star Route frauds consisted of a com¬ 
plex scheme to bilk the Post Office Department of 
some $4 million in delivery funds. Before the scandal 
was uncovered in 1881, the department made con¬ 
tracts with private agents—often corrupt contractors 
who sublet the carrying of the mails and pocketed the 
profits—to deliver mail on surface routes not accessi¬ 
ble by rail or steamboat. (They were called star routes 
because of the "stars” or asterisks used to indicate them 
on guide maps.) Certain officials in the postal ser¬ 


vice were prosecuted in 1882-83, during Chester a. 
Arthur’s Administration, for conspiring to enlarge 
illicit profits and for demanding large appropriations 
to open unnecessary new routes. Among the accused 
were an ex-Second Assistant Postmaster General and 
a contractor who was a former senator. No convic¬ 
tions were obtained, but the exposure of postal service 
corruption helped bring about civil service reforms 
during Arthur’s Administration. 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER {see Key, 

Francis Scott) 

SmSm, Harold Edward {1907- ) 

Governor, Minn., 1939-43/ President U. of Pa., 
1948-53/ Government adviser on disarmament, 
1955-58/ Perennial candidate for GOP presi¬ 
dential nomination 

Elected in 1938 as the youngest governor in Minne¬ 
sota’s history, then 31-year-old Harold Stassen went 
on to win a nationwide reputation for his administra¬ 
tive expertise and cost-cutting techniques. Twice re¬ 
elected to the governorship, Stassen filled the office 
from 1939 to 1943 and was widely considered a pro¬ 
spective Republican candidate for President. But in 
his seven efforts to secure the nomination (1940,1948, 
1952,1956,1960,1964,1968) he met only with over¬ 
whelming defeat. He resigned the governorship in 
1943 for Navy service, but returned to the public eye 
two years later as a delegate to the San Francisco 
Conference that organized the United Nations, From 
1948 to 1953, he served as president of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Then, during the Administration of 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Stassen held several high 
Government posts in Washington, including that of 
presidential adviser on disarmament (1955-58), After 
1958 the Minnesota-born (1907) Stassen returned to 
Pennsylvania, where he practiced law and suffered 
political defeat in his campaigns to become governor 
of the state and mayor of Philadelphia. 

STATE, DEPARTMENT OF 

Created Cabinet department by act of Congress, 
July 27, 1789/ Thomas Jefferson appointed first 
Sec. of State, Sept. 25, 1789, assumed office 
March 22,1790/ Dept, originally responsible for 
many domestic functions/ Concentrated almo.u 
exclusively on foreign affairs by time ofW. W. 1/ 
Administered large post- W.W. II and Cold War 
foreign aid programs/ Maintained 260 consul- 
ates and embassies abroad, and employed more 
than 34,000people, 1970s 

The oldest executive department of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment; the Department of State was created by 
Congress in 1789 during its first session under the new 
u.s. CONSTITUTION. In an act passed on July 27,1789, 
Congress created the Department of Foreign Affairs 
in-anticipation of authorizing a total of four separate 


executive departments. These were to be, besides the 
foreign office, the department of war, the depart¬ 
ment OF THE TREASURY and a Home Department. 
Congress later decided against creating a Home De¬ 
partment, largely for reasons of expense. It followed 
up with an act on Sept, 15,1789, that changed the 
name of the foreign department to the Department of 
State and assigned to the Secretary of State the added 
responsibilities for all domestic matters not handled 
by the Treasury and War departments or by the Post¬ 
master General, The State Department had authority 
over the nation’s territories, and included such agen¬ 
cies as the PATENT OFFICE and the census. 

JOHN JAY served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
under the articles of confederation. Under the 
Constitution he was replaced by thomas jefferson, 
who was appointed by President george Washing¬ 
ton as the nation’s first Secretary of State on Sept. 26, 
1789, and took office the following March 22. Because 
the office was then second only to the Presidency in its 
broad responsibilities, most early secretaries were, 
like Jefferson, important political figures in their own 
right, Besides Jefferson, five other secretaries of state 
went on to win the Presidency; james madison, james 

MONROE, JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, MARTIN VAN BUREN 
and JAMES BUCHANAN. 

By the mid-19th century, forces came into play that 
would eventually alter the character of the State De¬ 
partment. With the establishment of the department 
of the interior in 1849, Congress began to withdraw 
and reassign some of the Department of State’s broad 
domestic responsibilities, The conduct of foreign 
affairs itself became an increasingly greater and more 
intricate task in the last decades of the 19th century, 
when the U.S. emerged as an aspiring world power. 
After the spanish-american war the nation found 
itself the unaccustomed possessor of an overseas em¬ 
pire. In the years leading up to world war i it be¬ 
came deeply engaged in great power politics, ranging 
from dollar diplomacy to the building of the pan¬ 
ama canal, By the post-World War I years, the men 
appointed to the office of Secretary of State tended to 
be comparatively unknown specialists capable, of 
presiding over the execution of the nation’s foreign 
policy, rather than widely acclaimed political leaders, 
(The last Secretary who was a prominent political 
leader in his own right was former Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate william jennings bryan; Bryan 
eventually broke with his boss. President woodrow 
WILSON, over the political and moral issue of U.S, 
neutrality in World War I.) While few latter-day Sec¬ 
retaries have been considered presidential timber, 
many have shown themselves architects of, and strong 
spokesmen for, the foreign policies of their adminis¬ 
trations. Among the most prominent such recent Sec¬ 
retaries have been; george catlett marshall, dean 

GOODERHAM ACHESON, JOHN FOSTER DULLES, DEAN 
RUSK and HENRY ALFRED KISSINGER. 

In the WORLD WAR II and cold war eras the de¬ 
partment expanded enormously, both in size and 


scope. The Secretary and his senior subordinates today 
are charged with the responsibility for administering 
a vast globe-girdling apparatus that in 1973 employed 
34,523 people, Most were career Foreign Service per¬ 
sonnel, ranging from clerks up to consuls and ambas¬ 
sadors, The department operates some 260 consulates 
and embassies, and in fiscal 1973 it spent $597 million 
for salaries, diplomatic functions, communications, 
embassy upkeep and other administrative functions. 
Between 1945 and 1972 it oversaw, along with the de¬ 
partment OF DEFENSE, the disbursement of some 
$148,8 billion in foreign aid. (See marshall plan; 
point FOUR PROGRAM.) Much of tliis aid has recently 
been channeled into national economies by officials 
of the Agency for International Development, created 
as part of the State Department in 1961, The peace 
CORPS was also created as an agency of the depart¬ 
ment the same year. 

The structure of the department is subject to fre¬ 
quent reorganization. In 1973 the office next in rank 
to that of the Secretary was that of Depu ty Secretary, 
followed by that of Under Secretary for Political 
Affairs and Under Secretary for Security Assistance. 
Ranking next in order were the deputy undersecre¬ 
taries for Economic Affairs and for Management, 
Working under these men were a number of assistant 
secretaries with specific responsibilities for supervis¬ 
ing the day to day work of the department in various 
parts of the world and for such matters as congres¬ 
sional relations, public affairs, educational and cul¬ 
tural affairs and international organizations. Among 
other top officers are the Chief of Protocol, Director 
General of the Foreign Service and Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development, The De¬ 
partment also includes the U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations in its table of organization. Foreign 
Service officers, including ambassadors, normally re¬ 
port through their respective geographical desks, 
though in matters of unusual sensitivity or urgency 
ambassadors may report directly to the. Secretary of 
State or even the President, 

Since 1947 the Secretary of State has stood fourth 
in the line of presidential succession, behind the 
Vice President, Speaker of the House and President 
pro tempore of the Senate., 

STATE BANKS (see Ban%) 

STATE DEBTS 

Federal Government assumed states’ Revolu¬ 
tionary War debts, 1790/ Borrowing for internal 
improvements bankrupted many states, 1830s/ 
Readjuster Movement scaled down Southern 
state debts, 1880s/ Great Depression caused some 
.states to interrupt,debt service, 1930s/ Total state 
debts reached $53.8 billion, 1972 

Infighting the revolutionary war the 13 states bor¬ 
rowed heavily to equip, supply and pay their militias 
and cany on the affairs of independent governments. 
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When the Federal Government was established under 
the u.s. CONSTITUTION, Secretary of the Treasury Al¬ 
exander HAMILTON argued for the Federal assump¬ 
tion of all state war debts, which amounted to a total 
of $18 million, Southern states, with small debts and 
small populations, were opposed, protesting that their 
taxpayers could ill afford to help shoulder the debts of 
the larger states. Commercially strong Northern states 
with large outstanding debts, such as New York, nat¬ 
urally favored the proposal. Hamilton’s argument 
for assumption of the states’ war debts was nationalis¬ 
tic in nature; he saw that the Federal Government, by 
assuming state debts, could win the financial and po¬ 
litical allegiance of creditors by persuading them that 
the security of their property depended on Federal 
rather than state power, In the end Hamilton had his 
way and by 1790 the South agreed to his proposal as 
part of a political compromise that also situated the 
prospective national capital, Washington, d.c., on 
the banks of the Potomac River. 

Thus relieved of their Revolutionary War debts by 
the Federal Government, the states remained gener¬ 
ally unburdened by debt until the 1830s, Then the 
heavy borrowing that many states had done to finance 
such internal IMPROVEMENTS as roads, canals and 
railroads resulted in financial disaster. The Panic of 
1837 (see depressions, major) cut back state tax rev¬ 
enues and the states that had spent heaviest on inter¬ 
nal improvements found themselves unable to keep 
up payments on their debts. As a consequence, many 
state constitutions were amended to place limits on 
borrowing for the first time. 

A debt crisis afflicted many Southern states in the 
1880s, when aristocratic white redeemer govern¬ 
ments reclaimed state rule from reconstruction re¬ 
gimes and agreed to honor pre-Civil War state debts. 
To the advantage of both Southern and Northern 
creditors, the Redeemer program placed an enormous 
burden on the taxpaying poor. In some states the poor 
banded together and elected officials who scaled 
down state debts, which had often been spuriously 
inflated, (See readjustee movement.) Another low- 
water mark came during the Depression of the 1930s, 
when many states could not raise the revenues neces¬ 
sary to pay their debts. Rather than proceeding legally 
against the states, bondholders awaited the slow re¬ 
covery of state economies and the eventual resump¬ 
tion of payments. 

Between 1932 and 1972 the aggregate debt of the 
states rose from $2.8 billion to $53.8 billion, The exact 
machinery of borrowing varies greatly from state to 
state, but most have established a debt ceiling that 
cannot be exceeded unless authorized by amendment 
of the state constitution, In a number of states every 
bond issue must be approved by the voters—in some 
states by a two-thirds majority of those voting. 
Although such restrictions have cut down on exorbi¬ 
tant borrowing by the states, voter disapproval of 
bond issues has sometimes prevented the construction 
of schools, hospitals, correctional Institutions, mass 


transit systems and other facilities, the need for wliicli 
has seemed urgent to political and civic leaders. 

STATE GOVERNMENTS 

Carry out functions not delegated by the Consti¬ 
tution to the Federal Government/ Patterned 

after Federal Government, each with a constitu¬ 
tion and three governmental branches 

In the United States the term “state government” 
refers to the political structure of each of the 50 terri¬ 
torial units that form the nation. The states are held 
together in a cohesive Federal Union by the u.s. 
constitution, which each state acknowledges as the 
“supreme law of the land.” The Constitution, in re¬ 
turn, guarantees each state a republican government, 
protection against foreign invasion and (on appli¬ 
cation) protection against domestic violence. Citizens 
of each state are entitled to the privileges and immun¬ 
ities accorded American citizens under the Federal 
Constitution, as it has been applied to the states by the 
u.s, supreme court, Each state is bound to honor 
Federal treaties and laws (see nullification 
doctrine) and the legal contracts of other states. The 
state government exercises its powers according to the 
limits set forth by the Federal as well as its own state 
constitution, 

The powers of the states derive chiefly from the 
10th Amendment to the U.S. Constitution (see con¬ 
stitutional amendments), which reserves to the 
states “the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution.” The powers delegated to the 
Federal Government, although not numerous, are the 
basic powers to wage war, carry on foreign relations, 
levy taxes and regulate foreign as well as interstate 
commerce. In addition the Federal Government has 
been given the authority to enact laws it deems “nec¬ 
essary and proper” to exercise these powers. Article I, 
Section 10 of the U.S, Constitution forbids any slate 
to enter into a treaty or alliance with another slate or 
with a foreign power, to coin money or to make any¬ 
thing other than gold or silver the legal tender. The 
states cannot, without consent of Congress, lay duties 
on imports or exports, keep troops or warships in time 
of peace, or engage in war unless actually invaded, 
The 14th Amendment specifies that no state shall 
“deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, with¬ 
out due process of law; nor deny to any person within 
its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” It 
also makes clear that “Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the provisions of 
this article.” 

Although Federal power has tended to increase, 
particularly in the 20th century, many essential 
powers remain with the states, State laws regulate pri¬ 
vate property, the conduct of business, formation of 
partnerships and corporations, contracts, wills and 
bequests. Its laws also govern marriage, divorce, 
adoption , and the registration of births and deaths. 
Public education is controlled by the state, which also 
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licenses doctors, lawyers and other professional prac¬ 
titioners, The state has the power to levy and collect 
taxes, except those expressly due the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and to regulate voting in Federal as well as 
state elections, subject to the 15th and 19th amend¬ 
ments. The state is empowered to make and enforce 
police regulations, subject to the “due process” and 
“equal protection” provisions of the 14th Amend¬ 
ment. In sum the state exercises wide powers for the 
general welfare. 

State governments are patterned closely after the 
Federal system of government, being divided into 
three branches—executive, legislative and judicial. 
Each slate is bound by its own constitution, which is 
cast in the image of the Federal document, containing 
its own bill of rights and stressing the distribution of 
powers among the three branches of government, Be¬ 
cause state constitutions spell out the detailed func¬ 
tions of the government, they tend to be much longer 
documents than the Federal Constitution and, in 
some cases, require continual revision, All states ex¬ 
cept Nebraska have a legislature consisting of an 
upper and a lower house; Nebraska adopted the uni¬ 
cameral or one-house system in 1937. In most states 
representation in the upper house of the legislature 
was initially based on the number of counties within 
the state. This and the fact that the original legislative 
districts were rarely redrawn to reflect population 
changes frequently led to greater representation for 
rural areas than for cities and towns. The U.S. Su¬ 
preme Court attempted to remedy this situation in 
Reynolds v. Sims (1964), when it decreed, in the wake 
of its ruling in baker v. carr, that each legislative 
election district must contain so far as possible the 
same number of inhabitants. 

The executive branch is headed by a governor in all 
50 states. Second in command is usually a lieutenant 
governor, followed by a secretary of state and an at¬ 
torney general. As the state’s highest authority, the 
governor is empowered to grant pardons, paroles and 
stays of execution. In many states the , governor’s 
powers have been curtailed by the delegation of 
power to various agencies or boards; however, the 
trend has been to give the governor greater authority 
to appoint heads of administrative departments, who 
function under gubernatorial direction and report di¬ 
rectly to the governor. 

In most states the judiciary is made up of judges 
elected for a specified number of years. In some states 
they may be appointed by the governor or elected by 
the legislature. The hierarchy of courts is prescribed 
by each state constitution, usually consisting of mag¬ 
istrates’ courts on the local level, above which are the 
county or district courts and, on the highest level, the 
state supreme court, with the power of judicial review 
over the lower courts. 

STATES’ RIGHTS (see Hartford Convention; 
Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions; Nudification 
Doctrine; Webster-Hayne Debate) 


STATES’ RIGHTS PARTY (see Dixiecrats) 

STATUE OF LIBERTY 

Colossal statue in New York Harbor commemo¬ 
rating birth of U,S. andfriendship with France/ 
Designed by French sculptor Fredtic Auguste 
Bartholdi/ Dedicated 1886 

In 1871 French sculptor ERfiofiRlc auguste Bart¬ 
holdi (1834-1904) first conceived of a statue that 
would commemorate both U.S, independence and 
France’s own revolution, as well as celebrating a 
century of U.S.-French amity. His vision of a colossal 
figure to be called Liberty Enlightening the World was 
at first enthusiastically endorsed on both sides of the 
Atlantic, The people of France were to pay for the 
statue’s construction (costing $250,000), the Ameri¬ 
cans to provide a suitable site and funds for the ped¬ 
estal (totaling $334,000), But fund raising proceeded 
slowly and it was not until 1885, after a last-ditch 
fund-raising campaign by Joseph pulitzer of the 
New York World, that the 225-ton statue—fashioned 
of more than 300 sheets of hammered copper sup¬ 
ported by a framework of iron and steel—was finally 
shipped to New York. “Miss Liberty” was officially 
unveiled on Bedloe’s (now Liberty) Island in New 
York Harbor on Oct. 28,1886, in a ceremony presided 
over by President grover Cleveland. As the tide of 
immigration rose in the next decades, the 151-foot 
statue came to represent the gateway to the New 
World to millions of awed newcomers. At the statue’s 
base is the American Museum of Immigration, dedi¬ 
cated in 1972, Engraved on a bronze plaque on the 
statue’s pedestal is the famous sonnet of Russian Jew¬ 
ish immigrant poet Emma Lazarus (1849-1887), 
which concludes; 

“.,, Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, 

The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to me, 

1 lift my lamp beside the golden door!” 

STEAMBOATS 

Made possible by the invention of Wait‘s steam 
engine in 1765/ First workable model built by 
John Fitch, 1786/ Robert Fulton’s Clermont 
establishedfirst regular passenger service, 1807/ 
Steamboats carried 10 million tons of freight an¬ 
nually by 1861 / Rise of railroads led to decline of 
steamboat travel, post-Civil War decades 

The first workable steamboat in the United States was 
built by JOHN fitch in 1786. It was about 60 feet long 
and was driven by six steam-powered paddles on each 
side, Fitch launched his steamboat on the Delaware 
River at Philadelphia in 1787 and operated it for a 
time on regular trips. But few passengers were at¬ 
tracted, and the venture was a commercial failure. 
There was much experimentation with steamboat 
construction in the 1780s, thanks to the invention of 
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the condensing steam, engine by James Watt of Glas¬ 
gow (Scotland) in 1765, followed by an improved 
model in 1782. In 1787, the same year that Fitch in¬ 
troduced his steamboat, James Rumsey (1743-1793) 
launched a similar craft on the Potomac. But it was 
not until Robert fulton’s Clermont was launched in 
1807 that steamboat transportation was shown to be 
financially feasible, Regular steam passenger service 
in the U.S, began with the Clermont's first voyage, on 
Aug, 17,1807, when the boat made the 150-mile trip 
from New York to Albany in 32 hours. 

Fulton’s successful demonstration of such steam- 
powered water transportation was regarded as Amer¬ 
ica’s first invention of worldwide significance. The 
Clermont ms 133 feet long, 18 feet broad and 7 feet 
deep. Her two side paddle wheels were powered by 
a 20-hp., one-cylinder Watt engine, and she plied the 
Hudson at 5 miles per hour, burning both wood and 
coal in her 20-foot boiler. 

With the steamboat firmly established as a passen¬ 
ger carrier, other models soon appeared, among them 
JOHN STEVENS’ Phoenlx, which became the first 
steamer to make a coastal voyage when it was put into 
service between Hoboken, N.J., and Philadelphia in 
1809. By 1811 the New Orleans, a 300-ton, two-masted 
sidewheeler, had traveled from Pittsburgh to new 
ORLEANS under both sail and steam power, and was 
later put on a regular run between New Orleans and 
Natchez, Miss, The first great lakes steamer was 
Walk-in-the-Water (1818); and by that time other 
types of steam-driven ferryboats and tugboats had 
begun to appear in major ports such as New York, 
Boston and Charleston, S.C. In 1819 the Savannah, 
under both steam and sail, made the first ocean cross¬ 
ing from the U.S,, reaching England in just under 30 
days, 

A special type of flat-bottomed, shallow-draft 
steamboat evolved for use on the Mississippi river, 
where sandbars were a constant hazard, The first au¬ 
thentic Mississippi steamer was Henry M, Shreve’s 
Washington (1816), a double-decked, shallow-draft 
side-wheeler that operated between New Orleans and 
Louisville, Ky„ firmly establishing the practicability 
of steamboats on America’s Western rivers. An even 
more ingenious type of design was evolved in 1819 for 
use on the treacherous Missouri river, a stern- 
wheeler that drew less than five feet of water when 
fully loaded, 

The riverboats became a vital means of transporta¬ 
tion and commerce, and soon outdid one another in 
size and splendor. Many were palatial vessels with 
elaborate filigreed woodwork above deck, expensive 
rugs, paintings and even pipe organs. Safety was often 
sacrificed for speed: Engineers would vie with each 
other to pile on the fuel, tying down the safety valve 
and keeping a minimum of water in the boilers. The 
sight of two majestic paddle-wheelers churning up 
the river bottom in a close race was one of the great 
spectacles of the day, but casualties were many; from 
1866 to 1870 more than 2200 people perished in 


steamboat accidents, usually caused by exploding 
boilers. 

At the outbreak of the civil war, U.S, river 
steamers carried more than 10 million tons of freight 
annually; their total tonnage was equal to that of 
Britain’s entire steam merchant fleet. Many river 
cities, such as Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and st. louis, 
owed their prosperity directly to river commerce. But 
RAILROADS rapidly supplanted the river traffic after 
the war, although many turbine-driven steamships are 
still employed in coastal and oceangoing traffic. Only 
one steamer of the glamorous old “floating wedding 
cake” style, the paddle-wheeler Delta Queen, plies the 
Mississippi today. (See also river navigation; shif- 
building; and showboats.) 

See Harry S. Drago; The 

STEEL INDUSTRY {sqq Iron and Steel Mmtr)^) 

STEFFENS, {Joseph) Lincoln {im-im) 

Journalist, political reformer/ Writings exposed 

political corruption in the cities/ Championed 

Bolshevik revolution in Russia and advocated 

fiommunisminU.S. 

One of the most influential journalists of his time, 
California-born (1866) Lincoln Steffens specialized in 
exposing urban political corruption—the direct result, 
he held, of the nation’s fiercely competitive economic 
system. This view he brilliantly expounded in his ear¬ 
liest books, The Shame of the Cities (1904) and The 
Struggle for Self Government (1906), collections of 
numerous articles he wrote for McClure's Magaeine 
and other periodicals. Educated at the University of 
California and in Europe, Steffens began his career on 
the New York Evening Post in New York City in 1892 
and 10 years later joined the of McClure% be¬ 
coming its managing editor and one of the leading 
MUCKRAKERS. Believing at first in the possibility of re¬ 
form, he was deeply affected by the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution in Russia in 1917 and moved steadily leftward 
in his opinions. After a 1919 trip to Russia he pro¬ 
nounced his glowing dictum: “I have seen the future; 
and it works.” Still, Steffens held back from endorsing 
the Soviet experiment entirely until the 1929 eco¬ 
nomic crash convinced him that communism offered 
the only solution to American and world problems, 
He died in 1936, five years after publishing his auto¬ 
biography, a book still widely read for its witty style 
and informed accounts of political developments in 
the U.S. 

See Joseph Lincoln Steffens; The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens. 

STmCUm, Edward {1879-1973) ■ 

Photographer/ Influential in establishing pho¬ 
tography as a branch of the.fine arts . , 

After establishing a reputation as a landscape painter 
of merit, Luxembourg-born (1879) Edward Steichen 
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turned his talents to photography and became both an 
outstanding camera portraitist and a highly effective 
force in the ultimate recognition of photography as a 
fine art. Raised in Wisconsin from the age of three, 
Steichen wavered for many years be tween palette and 
lens, but his turn-of-the-century association with 
photographer ALFRED stieglitz helped convince him 
that his primary ability was in photography. While in 
Paris (1900-02) he exhibited both paintings and pho¬ 
tographs but concentrated increasingly on the camera. 
After his return to the U.S. (1902), he opened a pho¬ 
tography studio in New York and was soon beseiged 
by prominent Americans seeking sittings. During this 
period his work was often shown in Stieglitz’ prestigi¬ 
ous periodical. Camera Work. From 1923 to 1938 
Steichen’s portraits were regularly published in Vanity 
Fair and. his lilting fashion photography in Vogue. 

After a world war ii stint as the Navy’s chief of 
combat photography, he returned to New York to be¬ 
come director of the Museum of Modern Art’s pho¬ 
tography division (1947-62), In this role he assembled 
the museum’s famous Family of Man exhibit (1955), 
which was reproduced in book form and achieved 
worldwide circulation. The author of the autobio¬ 
graphical A Life in Photography (1963), Steichen died 
in 1973. 

Sim, Gertrude {1874-1946) 

Writer, art collector and mentor to leading liter¬ 
ary and artistic personalities/ Encouraged 

Hemingway, Faulkner, Fitzgerald 

“I have met several great people,” wrote Gertrude 
Stein, but “only three first-class geniuses: Pablo Pi¬ 
casso, Alfred Whitehead and Gertrude Stein.” 
Whether Miss Stein actually belonged among that se¬ 
lect company is a question literary critics still debate, 
What is not debatable is her role as a literary mentor 
in the 1920s to such American writers as ernest 

HEMINGWAY, F, SCOTT FITZGERALD, WILLIAM FAULK¬ 
NER and SHERWOOD anderson, all of whom attended 
upon the redoubtable lady at her Paris salon. 

Born into an upper-middle-class German-Jewish 
family in Allegheny, Pa., in 1874, Miss Stein at first 
intended to be a physician, but in 1902 she dropped 
her studies at.Johns Hopkins University in favor of a 
literary career. In 1903 she settled in Paris where her 
salon on the Rue de Fleurus became a favorite haunt 
of avant-garde writers and artists, and where she and 
her longtime companion, Alice B. Toklas, slowly 
amassed one of the world’s great private collections of 
modern art, including early works by Matisse and Pi¬ 
casso. For the rest of her life Miss Stein remained a 
Paris-based expatriate, her own enigmatic writings- 
which includeThree Lives (1909), The Autobiography 
of Alice B. Toklas (1933) and the libretto for virgil 
THOMPSON’S Opera To«r Saints in Three Acts (1934) 
—generating fierce controversies as to their meaning 
and literary worth, Her last work, Brewsie and Willie, 
was published in 1946, the year she died in Paris. 


STmmCK, John Ernst {1962-1968) 

Novelist/ Awarded Pulitzer Prize for The 
Grapes of Wrath, 1940; Nobel Prize in litera¬ 
ture, 1962 

Drawing on the experiences of his childhood among 
agricultural and factory workers in Salinas, Cal, and 
his young manhood in nearby Monterey, Nobel Prize¬ 
winning novelist John Steinbeck produced several of 
his finest works—including his first successful novel, 
Tortilla Flat {1935), andthelater Cannery Row (1945), 
The Grapes of Wrath (1939), which relates the tragic, 
disillusioning experiences of an “Okie” family that 
leaves its farm in the dust bowl to attempt a new life 
in California, brought Steinbeck his most lasting fame 
and won him a Pulitzer Prize in 1940, 

Born in Salmas in 1902, Steinbeck attended Stan¬ 
ford University and then worked at a variety of odd 
jobs while he developed his craft as a novelist. During 
WORLD WARiihe was a correspondent for the New York 
Herald Tribune. A movie scriptwriter and playwright 
as well as a novelist, he. adapted his novellas The Red 
Pony (1937) and The Pearl (1947) for the screen, and 
OfMiceandMen (1937) for the stage, Steinbeck’s later 
works include East of Eden { 1952), The Winter of Our 
Discontent (1961) and Travels with Charley (1962), an 
account of a cross-country journey in a pickup tmck. 
He was awarded the Nobel Prize in literature in 1962. 
Steinbeck died in 1968. 

STEINMETZ, Charles Proteus {1865-1923) 

Electrical engineer and mathematician/ Devel¬ 
oped and applied theory of alternating currents/ 
His patents underlay success of General Electric 
Company 

Hunchbacked and crippled throughout his life, Ger- 
man-bom (1865) and -educated Charles Proteus 
Steinmetz achieved worldwide renown for his scien¬ 
tific genius in the field of electrical research, As an en¬ 
gineer for the General Electric Co,, in Schenectady, 
N.Y, Steinmetz made discoveries that led to more 
than 200 patents. His , experiments with .“man-made 
lightning” resulted in the development of aluminum 
lightning arresters to protect high-tension electric 
transmission lines. Primarily amathematician both by 
training and inclination, Steinmetz was best known 
for his theory of alternating currents, based on the 
phenomenon of hysteresis or loss of electrical power 
through magnetic resistance. By establishing the rate 
at which power is lost and by expressing that rate in 
precise mathematical terms, Steinmetz made possible 
the development of various types of electrical devices 
that functioned efficiently with alternating current. 

Steinmetz emigrated to the U.S, in 1889, fleeing his 
native Germany to avoid arrest for writing a Socialist 
editorial ina Breslau newspaper. In 1893 he began his 
three-decade association with General. Electric, 
Although Steinmetz’ discoveries helped the company 
become one of the most successful capitalist institu- 
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lions in the nation, he retained throughout his life an 
intellectual commitment to socialism, a view he ex¬ 
pressed in his book America and the New Epoch 
(1916), His other writings are of a scientific and tech¬ 
nological nature, He died in Schenectady in 1923. 

STEINWAY, Henry Engelhard {1797-1871 ) 

Piano maker/ Founded Steinway & Sons, 1853, 

one of world’s largest manufacturers ofpianos 

When political upheavals in Germany convinced 
Henry Engelhard Steinway to emigrate to the U.S, in 
1851, he was already well known in his native land for 
the high-quality pianos he manufactured. Settling in 
New York City, he opened the firm of Steinway & 
Sons in 1853 and two years later exhibited a square 
pianoforte that was so superior in tone and construc¬ 
tion to others on the market that orders for it poured 
in. By 1860 the company built a new factory in order 
to meet its growing commitments, Born in Wolfs- 
hagen, Germany, in 1797, Steinway learned cabinet¬ 
making and organ building, and about 1825 opened 
his own piano-making business. Several years before 
his death in 1871, Steinway retired, leaving a son in 
charge of the New York concern that became one of 
the world’s largest manufacturer of pianos. 

STENGEL, Casey (Charles Dillon) (1890- ) 

Baseball player, manager/ Led New York 

Yankees to 10pennants, 7 world championships, 

1949-60/ Elected to Baseball Hall of Fame, 1%6 

Though often laughed at for his antics both on and off 
the playing field and for the scrambled sentence 
structure (“Stengelese”) that characterized his public 
pronouncements, Casey Stengel was nonetheless 
widely regarded in his day as one of baseball’s great 
strategists. While manager of the New York Yankees 
(1949-60), Stengel compiled the unparalleled record 
of winning 10 American League pennants and 7 
World Series championships in 12 years, His Yankee 
teams so dominated baseball as to inspire widespread 
talk of breaking up the Yankees for the good of the 
game, while popular anti-Yankee sentiment was ex¬ 
ploited in such vehicles as the Broadway musical 
Damn Yankees (1955). Born in Kansas City, Mo., in 
1890 (his nickname, Casey, derives from the initials of 
his hometown), Charles Dillon Stengel broke into the 
major leagues as an outfielder with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers (1912-17) and ended his big-league playing 
days with the Boston Braves in 1925. His career as a 
major-league manager began with the Dodgers 
(1934-37); he managed the Braves from 1937 through 
1943. After leaving the Yankees he managed the New 
York Mets (1962-65). Stengel was elected to the Base¬ 
ball Hall of Fame in 1966, a year after he retired from 
baseball. Stengel also pursued a career as a banker in 
his adopted hometown, Glendale, Cal. Robust and 
active into his eighties, he continued to appear regu¬ 
larly at baseball gatherings in the 1970s, 


STEPHENS, Alexander Hamilton (1812-1883) 

Vice President, Confederate States of America, 

1861-65/ U,S. Representative from Ga., 1843- 

59; 1873-82/ Initially opposed secession 

Serving in the U.S. House of Representatives during 
the crucial pre-civiL war years, 1843-59, Georgia’s 
Alexander Hamilton Stephens was among the most 
moderate of Southern partisans. First as a Whig and 
then as a Democrat, he consistently sought compro¬ 
mises in the ever-worsening sectional disputes, But 
when his home state opted for secession, Stephens ac¬ 
cepted that decision, and on Feb. 9,1861, was chosen 
Vice President of the newly formed Confederacy. 
Holding that ofiice throughout the Civil War (1861- 
65), Stephens often opposed his chief. President Jef¬ 
ferson DAVIS, particularly over the latter’s attempts to 
strengthen the war powers of his government at the 
expense of states’ rights, In February, 1865, Stephens 
led a Southern delegation to an abortive peace con¬ 
ference with U.S. President abraham Lincoln (see 
HAMPTON roads CONFERENCE), and shortly after the 
Confederacy collapsed in April, 1865, the Georgian 
was imprisoned for several months by Federal 
authorities. 

Born on a Georgia farm in 1812, Stephens was ad¬ 
mitted to the bar in 1832 and elected to the state legis¬ 
lature before going to Congress. After the war he was 
again in Congress (1873-8^2) and had served a few 
months as governor of Georgia when he died in 1883. 
Among Stephens’ books mA Constitutional View of 
the Late War Between the States (2 vols., 1867-70) and 
A Comprehensive and Popular History of the United 
States (IU2). 

See Rudolph von Abele: Alexander H. Stephens, A Bi¬ 
ography. 

SUPEWS, John Lloyd (1805-1852) 

Travel writer/ One of first to write about the 

Mayan ruins of Cen tral America 

A lawyer by profession, John Lloyd Stephens found 
his true mdtier as a traveler to regions seldom ex¬ 
plored and as a raconteur of his numerous adventures, 
Born in New Jersey in 1805, Stephens practiced law 
for several years in New York before embarking on 
his second career, which made him famous as "the 
American traveler.” After two years of journeying 
through the Middle East and Eastern Europe, he re¬ 
turned to the U.S. in 1836 to write two volumes ofhis 
impressions, Incidents of Travel in Egypt, Arabia Pe- 
traea, and the Holy Land (1837), The books were so 
successful that he immediately wrote another two- 
volume account of his travels. Incidents ofTbauel in 
Greece, Jhrkey, Russia, and Poland (1838). Sent by 
President martin van buren on a diplomatic mission 
to Central America in 1839, Stephens spent most of 
his time there exploring the little-known ruins of the 
ancient Mayan civilization in Guatemala, Honduras 
and the Yucatan, His discoveries, adventures and ob¬ 


servations were published in the popular Incidents of 
Travel in Central America, Chiapas, and Yucatan (2 
vols., 1841), and those-of a second visit appeared as 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan (2mh., 1843), Stephens 
died in 1852, 

mnmES, Edward Reilley, Jr. (1900-1949) 

Diplomat, industrialist/Secretary of State, 1944- 

45/Auto and steel executive 

The son of one of America’s leading industrialists and 
financiers, Chicago-born (1900) Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., at first seemed destined to follow in his father’s 
footsteps. After leaving the University of Virginia 
without a degree he went to work for General Motors 
in 1926, rising rapidly through executive ranks to be¬ 
come a vice president in 1931, Five years later he 
joined the United States Steel Corporation and in 
1938 became chairman of the board But with U.S, 
participation in world war ii approaching, Stet¬ 
tinius entered Government service in 1940, serving in 
.several high posts, including administrator of the 
LEND-LEASE program (1941-43) and Under Secre¬ 
tary of State (1943-44), Largely because ofhis close 
friendship with President franklin d, roosevelt’s 
personal adviser harry hopkins, Stettinius was se¬ 
lected to succeed cordell hull as Secretary of State 
in 1944; the White House felt that the handsome ex¬ 
ecutive would limit his activities to the administration 
of the State Department, while loyally endorsing the 
foreign policies of the President. Stettinius fulfilled 
this role. After harry s. truman succeeded to the 
Presidency in 1945, Stettinius was quickly replaced by 
JAMES F. BYRNES, but remained in Government service 
as chief delegate to the United Nations (1945-46), 
Stettinius died in 1949, the year his book, Roosevelt 
and the Russians, was published, 

STEPHEN, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron m 
(1730-1794) 

German-born general who trained and led Amer¬ 
ican troops during the Revolutionary War 

When Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron von Steuben arrived 
at the Valley Forge encampment of the continental 
ARMY in February, 1778, his letter of introduction 
from BENJAMIN FRANKLIN referred to him as a lieu¬ 
tenant general. Actually the German-born (1730) 
Steuben had risen no higher than captain in the ser¬ 
vice of Prussia’s King Frederick the Great. But be¬ 
cause he was known to be a highly skilled officer, 
eager to fight on the side of the American rebels in the 
revolutionary war, Franklin and his associates in 
Paris decided that only a sudden and impressive rise 
ill rank would serve as credentials adequate to impress 
Gen, GEORGE WASHINGTON. The subterfuge was suc¬ 
cessful, and Washington made Steuben acting inspec¬ 
tor general, in charge of training the army. Steuben 
transformed an ill-disciplined force into well-trained 
units that could hold their own on both the parade 


ground and the battlefield. By the spring of 1778 
Steuben had been confirmed as inspector general with 
the rank of major general, and at the Battle of Mon¬ 
mouth that year, the German’s training methods bore 
fruit, with Steuben rallying a retreating American 
force to battle. Later in the war (1780-81), Gen. 
NATHANAEL GREENE entrusted him with command of 
American troops and supplies in Virginia that were to 
reinforce the Southern army; and at the crucial Battle 
of Yorktown (1781), Steuben was given command of 
one of Washington’s three divisions, Steuben’s pains¬ 
takingly drawn Regulations for the Order and Disci¬ 
pline of the Troops of the United States (1779) became 
the army’s official drill manual, After the war Steuben 
became an American citizen and was awarded a pen¬ 
sion by Congress and 16,000 acres by New York State, 
which he made his home. He died in 1794, at the age 
of 64, 

SmmS,Henry (1819-1886) 

Book dealer, bibliographer/ Helped shape many 
important book collections, including New York 
Public Library’s Lenox collection 

Even as a child. Vermont-born (1819) Hemy Stevens 
was fascinated by old books. And while he was a stu¬ 
dent at Yale (1841-43) and at Harvard Law School 
(1844), he spent much of his time searching out rare 
volumes and yellowed manuscripts. In 1845, while on 
a trip to England, Stevens decided to enter the rare- 
book business. For the rest of his life he resided in 
London and built a reputation as one of the world’s 
leading authorities in the bibliographies of the New 
World and the English Bible, He helped shape the 
collections of a number of noteworthy clients, Among 
them were James Lenox, whose books formed an in¬ 
tegral part of the New York Public Library’s original 
collection; John Carter Brown, who amassed a vast 
assemblage of rare books on America; the British 
Museum and the library of congress, Stevens also 
authored several bibliographical catalogs. He died 
in London in 1886, 

See Wyman W. Parker: Henry Stevens of Vermont. 

STEmS,JohnF.(1853-1943) 

Civil engineer and railroad executive/ Led early 
stages of Panama Canal construction, 1905-07/ 
Ran Siberian railroads used by Allied troops, 
1919-23 

It was Maine-born (1853) . John Stevens’ reputation 
for performing difficult engineering tasks that com¬ 
mended him to Secretary of War william Howard 
TAFT, who appointed him chief engineer of the then- 
foundering panama canal project in 1905, Arriving 
in Panama the next year, Stevens, who had started his 
career as a 19-year-old railroad laborer and worked 
his way up to become one of the nation’s foremost 
railway executives, wasted no time in reorganizing 
work and engineering procedures. He built an exten- 
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sive system of railroads on the isthmus to carry 
workers and supplies and instituted sanitary measures 
to halt the spread of disease. Before he resigned in 
1907, actual construction of the canal was under way, 
and his successor, george w. goethals, remarked 
of Stevens that “the Canal is his monument.” 

In 1917, at the behest of President woodrow Wil¬ 
son, Stevens journeyed to Russia, charged with keep¬ 
ing that nation’s world war i supply and rail lines 
operating. After the Bolshevik revolution (November, 
1917) he transferred his operations to Siberia and 
from 1919 to 1923, despite the turmoil of the Russian 
civil war, he maintained and expanded the Far East¬ 
ern lines for the use of Allied troops. Following his 
return to the U.S. in 1923, he served as an executive 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, He died at the 
age of 90 in 1943, 

STEVENS, Thaddeus (1792-1868) 

Radical Republican politician/ Representative 
from Pa., 1849-58,1859-68/ Advocated repres¬ 
sive measures against defeated white South and 
supported laws guaranteeing full civil rights to 
freedmen/ Influenced congressional passage of 
14th and 15th amendments/ Led impeachment 
action against President Andrew Johnson, 1868 

In the stern, uncompromising visage of Thaddeus 
Stevens, Republican representative from Pennsyl¬ 
vania, post-civiL war Southern planters met their 
most determined enemy, and the black South its most 
fervent friend. As cochairman (1866-68) of the Joint 
Committee on reconstruction, and leader of the 
radical republicans, he waged an etfective battle 
on behalf of the 14th and 15th constitutional 
amendments to secure full civil rights for the recently 
freed slaves, pushed through measures imposing mil¬ 
itary rule in the South and bitterly opposed President 
ANDREW Johnson’s efforts to treat the defeated states 
with leniency, Stevens was no latecomer to the cause 
of the black man; almost his entire adult life was spent 
in pursuit of the goal of racial equality. 

Born in Vermont in 1792, Stevens graduated from 
Dartmouth College. He practiced law in Gettysburg, 
Pa., and was elected an Anti-Mason member of the 
state legislature in 1833, (See anti-masonic party.) 
Elected to Congress as a Whig In 1848, he served two 
terms in the House (1849-53), where he was notable 
for his uncompromising stance in opposing the spread 
of slavery to the territories. Though he retired from 
Congress in 1853, Stevens was soon deeply involved 
in the formation of the new republican party. 
Under its banner he returned to the House in 1859, 
there to remain until his death nine years later, 
During the Civil War Stevens, then chairman of the 
powerful Ways and Means Committee, often clashed 
with President abraham Lincoln, whom he thought 
a hopeless compromiser. In the prosecution of the war 
Stevens favored the harshest measures against seces¬ 
sionists, whom he considered to be traitors—measures 


that included confiscation of planter’s lands, emanci¬ 
pation of the slaves and the arming of black, troops. 
After the war he led the congressional attack against 
President Johnson’s moderate Reconstruction pro¬ 
posals and successfully managed the President’s im¬ 
peachment (1868) by the House, But his ill health 
prevented him from taking an active part as a pros¬ 
ecutor in the Senate trial that ended in Johnson’s ac¬ 
quittal. At his request, on his death in August, 1868, 
Stevens was buried in an unsegregated cemetery to 
illustrate, in the closing words of his own epitaph, the 
“Equality of Man before his Creator.” Stevens is also 
remembered in Pennsylvania as the leader of the 
1830s drive forfree public schools and as the architect 
of the state law providing for public education. 

See Fawn Brodie: Thaddeus Stevens, Scourge of the 
South. 

STEVENSON, Ald/fli Ewing (1885-1914) 

Vice President, 1898-97/ Democratic congress¬ 
man, 1875-77, 1879-81/ Assistant Postmaster 

General, 1885-89 

Chosen the Democratic vice-presidential candidate in 
1892 despite his “soft money” free silver views, 
Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois found himself little 
more than window dressing to the “hard money” 
gold standard campaign of his running mate 
GROVER CLEVELAND, Once the two men were in office, 
Cleveland virtually ignored Stevenson, not even in¬ 
forming the Vice President of his own impending 
emergency cancer surgery (1893) that might have 
catapulted the Illinoisan into the White House. Born 
in Kentucky (1835) but raised in Bloomington, Ill., 
where he became a successful lawyer, Stevenson 
served in Congress (1875-77,1879-81) and was better 
known for his geniality than for any distinction as a 
legislator. During Cleveland’s first term, Stevenson 
was Assistant Postmaster General (1885-89); his task 
of replacing some 40,000 Republican postmasters 
with loyal Democrats earned him the nickname "the 
Headsman.” After his term as Vice President ended in 
1897, Stevenson again ran for the office as william 
JENNINGS bryan’s running mate in 1900, but the ticket 
was defeated by Republicans william mgkinley and 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Six years before his death in 
1914, Stevenson was defeated for the governorship of 
Illinois. His grandson, also adlai ewing stevenson, 
was twice the Democratic presidential nominee in the 
1950s. 

SmimON, Adlai Ewing (1900-1965) 

Politician, diplomat/ Democratic candidate for 

President, 1952, 1956/Governor of III, 1949- 

52/Ambassador to U.N., 1961-65 

Overwhelmingly defeated by world war ii hero 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER for the Presidency in 1952, 
Democratic candidate Adlai E. Stevenson wryly re¬ 
marked of his defeat that he was “like alittle boy who 


had stubbed his toe in the dark... he was too old to 
cry but it hurt too much to laugh.” Often called the 
“Hamlet of American politics” because of his seeming 
inability to reach firm decisions about his political 
ambitions, Stevenson had not actively sought the 
Democratic nomination in 1952. Once selected by the 
party convention, however, he waged a vigorous 
though unsuccessful light against his Republican op¬ 
ponent. His campaign was unusual in American poli¬ 
tics for his unwillingness to make broad promises to 
the electorate. He warned that “there are no gains 
without pains” and avoided pandering to pressure 
groups. To veterans Stevenson said that they owed the 
nation more than the nation owed them. To union 
members he averred that the taft-hartley act they 
so firmly opposed was not, in his opinion, “a slave 
labor law,” although he favored its revision. To white 
Southerners he avowed his intention to seek strong 
civil rights legislation. With such statements, often 
laced with self-deprecating humor, the Illinoisan lost 
the election, but he brought into active participation 
in Democratic politics thousands of idealistic young 
Americans to whom he had become a hero. 

Born in Los Angeles in 1900, but raised in Bloom¬ 
ington, Ill., Stevenson was the grandson and name¬ 
sake of GROVER CLEVELAND’S second Vice President 
(1893-97), After taking his undergraduate work at 
Princeton, Stevenson studied law at Harvard and 
Northwestern universities. In 1933 he entered Gov¬ 
ernment service as a counsel to the agricultural 
adjustment ADMINISTRATION, During World War II 
he worked for the Navy and State departments, then 
for the U.S, delegation to the United Nations (1945- 
47). In 1948 Stevenson won an unexpected landslide 
victory for governor of Illinois over a conupt Repub¬ 
lican administration. During the next four years he 
established himself as a leading reform politician. 
After his 1952 loss he held firmly to the reins of party 
leadership and was again selected in 1956 to run, in a 
losing cause against incumbent Republican Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, Four years later an emotional, last- 
minute drive was launched on his behalf to secure the 
nomination for a third time, but instead John f. Ken¬ 
nedy received the party’s nod and went on to victory 
in November. Stevenson’s early unwillingness to sup¬ 
port Kennedy’s nomination bid may have cost him 
the post of Secretary of State, but Kennedy named 
him U.S, Ambassador,to , the U.R There, he repre¬ 
sented the nation’s interests with both passion and wit, 
remaining in the post from 1961 until his sudden 
death in 1965, 

STEmWT,AlexanderTurney(1808-l876) 

Merchant/ Opened world's largest retail store, 

1862/ Established Garden Cit)>, model commu¬ 
nity on honglsland 

By investing a small inheritance in Irish lace, Irish- 
born (1803) Alexander Stewart began a career as a 
merchandiser in 1823 that was to make him an enor¬ 


mously rich man. His net worth, by the mid-1860s, 
was estimated at some $40 million. After emigrating 
from Ireland to New York City (c, 1820), Stewart, on 
the advice of a friend, opened a shop for the sale of 
the lace he had purchased. He displayed such a for¬ 
midable talent for merchandising that by 1850 his dry 
goods business was the largest in the city. In 1862 he 
opened a new retail store, which covered a city block 
and was then the largest in the world. In addition, 
Stewart amassed major interests in hotels, textile mills 
and theaters. During the civil war military contracts 
for clothing gave him an annual income averaging al¬ 
most $2 million, A philanthropist as well as a mer¬ 
chant, Stewart’s greatest civic endeavor was the 
building in 1869 of Garden City, Long Island, an early 
planned community meant for persons of modest 
means, Stewart died in 1876. 

STIEGEL, Henry William (1729-1785) 

Glassmaker/ Famous for the beauty of the glass¬ 
ware he and his employees produced 

In Colonial America, with its emphasis on the practi¬ 
cal, there were relatively few craftsmen with either the 
talent or the inclination to produce the delicately 
wrought goods for which European artisans were fa¬ 
mous, One of the few was German-born (1729) Henry 
William Stiegel, who immigrated to Pennsylvania in, 
1750 and turned his hand to glassmaking by 1763, At 
first Stiegel produced only bottles and window glass, 
but as he prospered he displayed a talent for designing 
and producing fine stemware, flasks and scent bottles, 
the equal of any being produced in the Old World, By 
the late 1760s he had established a glassmaking com¬ 
munity in Manheim, Pa., staffed by artisans he had 
lured from England. Stiegel became so prosperous 
that he styled himself a “baron,” had his arrivals and 
departures in Manheim announced by a cannon fir¬ 
ing, and built himself an elegant m ansion. Such osten¬ 
tation ruined him financially, however, and in 1774 he 
was briefly imprisoned for debt. Although Stiegel 
never recovered his fortune and was buried in an un¬ 
marked grave after his death in 1785, he is generally 
credited with having established the American glass 
industry, and his fine glassware is now exhibited in 
museums. 

SmOim, Alfred (1864-1946) 

Photographer, editor, art exhibitor/ Published 

magazine Camera Work, 1908-17 

When New Jersey-born (1864) Alfred Stieglitz was 
studying engineering in Berlin in 1883, he noticed a 
camera in a store window. “I bought it.., and began 
to fool around with it,” he later recalled, “It fascinated 
me, first as a passion, then as an, obsession.” From 
then on, all thoughts of an engineering career were 
dead, and Stieglitz’s career as a photographer, art ex¬ 
hibitor and editor was beginning. Returning to the 
U.S. in 1890, he was soon the acknowledged leader of 
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those who sought recognition of photography as a fine 
art. In 1903 he brought out the first issue of his finely 
wrought, elegant magazine, Camera Work which for 
the next 14 years would serve as a showcase for 
America’s most innovative photographers. In 1905 
Stieglitz opened the first of his many New York City 
galleries where he showed photographs, exhibited the 
work of such European postimpressionist artists as 
Rodin, Picasso, C6zanne and Matisse, and helped 
launch the careers of American painters john marin 
and Charles Demuth, as well as GEORGIA o’keeffe, 
whom he wed in 1924. Camera Work and his galleries 
were also showcases for his own photographs, many 
of which are now in museum collections. At his death 
in 1946, Stieglitz, then 82, still ran a gallery. An 
American Place, a meeting ground for the world’s 
artists and photographers. 

STILES, £zra (772 7-/795) 

Scholar, clergyman/ President of Yale College, 

1778-95 

Widely regarded by his contemporaries as one of New 
England’s most learned men. New Haven, Conn.- 
born (1727) Ezra Stiles began his multifaceted career 
as a tutor at yale, where he had taken his bachelor’s 
degree in 1746. Although trained in theology, Stiles 
early showed an active interest in science and in 
1749 began a long correspondence with benjamin 
FRANKLIN in wliicli the two exchanged ideas on such 
subjects as electricity and other natural phenomena. 
Stiles entered the Congregational ministry and in 
1755 left Yale to assume a pulpit in Newport, R.I., 
where he devoted himself to the study of foreign lan¬ 
guages, ecclesiastical history and scientific research, as 
well as to his pastoral duties. He was particularly 
noted for his study of the planet Venus. A staunch be¬ 
liever in Colonial rights, Stiles supported the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR, and in 1776, fearing that Newport 
would be captured by the British, he fled the city, re¬ 
turning to New Haven in 1778 to accept the presi¬ 
dency of his alma mater, Stiles liberalized the Yale 
curriculum and directed the college’s growth until his 
death in 1795. Among his writings is a three-volume 
diary published in 1901. 

Smi,WilHm{mi-1902) 

Negro abolitionist/ Helped escaped slaves to 

freedom/ Founded YMCA branch for fellow 

blacks/ Wrote The Underground Railroad, 

1872 

Between 1851 and 1861 many of the escaped slaves 
from the South who passed through Philadelphia 
found shelter at the home of New Jersey-born (1821) 
William Still, himself a Negro and the son of a Mary¬ 
land slave who had purchased his freedom. During his 
decade as a "conductor” on the underground rail¬ 
road, Still carefully noted the experiences of his fu¬ 
gitive guests and in 1872 published The Underground 


Railroad, a work that remains one of the best sources ; 
of information on the experiences of fugitive slaves. 

A succes.sful Philadelphia businessman. Still became 
a clerk for a Pennsylvania abolitionist society in 1847 
and thereafter devoted most of his energies to the 
cause of black freedom. After the civil war Still led ■ 
campaigns to secure equal rights for Philadelphia’s ' 
Negroes. He also helped operate an orphanage for ! 
black children and founded the first Negro branch of i 
the YOUNG men’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION in 1880, A 1 
member of Philadelphia’s prestigious Board of Trade, i 

Still died in 1902. ; 

See William Still: The Underground Railroad, i 

Smi, William Grant {1895- ) 

Composer'arranger/ First American Negro to 
conduct a major symphony orchestra, 1956 

Recognized as one of the nation’s foremost com- i 
posers, William Grant Still built his reputation on 
such works as the Afro-American Symphony (1931), i 
the symphonic Song of a New Race (1937), the two 
operas kue Steel (1935) and Troubled Island (1938) ^ 

and the ballet Lenox Avenue (1937), Still is parlicu- ; 
larly noted for his .skillful adaptation of the traditional j 

melodies and rhythms of Negro spirituals to orches- | 
tral works. Born in Mi.ssissippi (1895), he received his 
musical training at the oderlin college Conserva- : 
tory of Music and early in his career was an instru¬ 
mentalist with several jazz bands, including that of j 
w. c. HANDY. Although rcnowncd for serious coinpo- i 
sitions, he long worked as a composer and arranger f 
for such popular musicians as Earl Carroll, Artie :I 
Shaw and paul whiteman. In 1936 Still became the 1 
first American Negro to lead a major orchestra, con¬ 
ducting a concert of his own works at the Hollywood i 
Bowl. 

STILWELL, Joseph Warren {1888-1946) | 

Commander, U.S. forces, China-Burma-India 
theater, 1942-44/ Sought to engage Chinese I 

government forces in combat against Japan dur- I 

ingWWli I 

In his dual role as commander of U.S, forces in (he , 
China-Burma-India theater during world war ii ■ 
and as chief of staff for Chinese President Chiang I 
Kai-shek, Gen, Joseph Warren Stilwell secured a rep- j 

utation both for hard fighting and plain speaking, As I 
a field commander, Stilwell tasted the bitter brew of j 
defeat as Japanese forces drove his own army, mostly j 
made up of Chinese, out of Burma in 1942, He frankly | 

admitted that his troops "took a beating," Bui he re- | 

covered to savor victory when, in 1943-44, he led the | 

campaign to expel the enemy from Burma. In his sec- | 
ond role, that of Chiang’s chief of staff, Stilwell knew i: 

only frustration, Charged with the, command and | 
training of some 30 Chinese divisions, Stilwell sought | 

their commitment to combat against Japan, while |, 
Chiang resisted, preferring to hold them in reserve for 


use against the Communists in the anticipated Chi¬ 
nese civil war, Relations between the impatient “Vin¬ 
egar Joe’’ Stilwell and his Chinese superior grew so 
strained that, in October, 1944, Chiang asked for his 
removal, President franklin d. roosevelt finally 
agreed, and relieved the American general of his 
command. 

Born in Florida (1883), Joseph Stilwell graduated 
from WEST point in 1904 and served in the Philip¬ 
pines before fighting in France during world war i. 
Between the World Wars Stilwell taught at both West 
Point and the Fort Penning Infantry School. From 
1932 to 1939 he was U.S, military attache to China, 
where he developed a warm regard for the Chinese 
people and ill-concealed contempt for their gov¬ 
ernment, After his recall from China, Stilwell, by then 
a full general, commanded the U.S. 10th Army in the 
hard-fought Okinawa campaign (1945). At war’s end 
he retired to Carmel, Cal., where he died in 1946, His 
Stilwell Papers was posthumously published in 1948, 
See Barbara W. Tuchman: Stilwell and the American 
Experience in China, 

SmSOn, Henry Lewis {1867-1950) 

Lawyer, public servant/ Secretary of War, 

1911-13; 1940-45/ Secretary of State, 1929-33 

In 1945 President harry s, truman awarded the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal to Secretary of War Henry 
Lewis Stimson, a man who had begun his career as a 
Federal official 34 years before in the same office from 
which he was then retiring, Between his first stint 
(1911-13) and his second (1940-45) as head of the 
War Department, Stimson carved out a career as one 
of the nation’s leading attorneys and as a respected 
Secretary of State (1929-33) under President Herbert 
HOOVER. 

Born in New York City (1867) and educated at yale 
and HARVARD, Stimson in the early 1900s was already 
known as a leading Republican Progressive and an 
associate of prominent New York lawyer elihu root. 
After failing to win New York’s governorship in 1910, 
Stimson accepted President william Howard taft’s 
offer to head the War Department and then saw mili¬ 
tary service during world war i,' In the postwar years 
Stimson at first concentrated on his private law prac¬ 
tice but in 1927 joined the Administration of Calvin 
coolidge, first as a representative to U.S,-occupied 
Nicaragua and then as governor-general of the Phil¬ 
ippines (1927-29). As Hoover’s Secretary of State he 
was best known for his 1932 stimson doctrine 
—formulated on the occasion of Japan’s takeover 
of Manchuria—which declared that the U.S, would 
not recognize territorial aggrandizements achieved 
by force. 

Through the middle and late 1930s Stimson de¬ 
voted himself to private practice, When war broke out 
in Europe in 1939, he urged that the nation prepare 
for involvement, and the next year, as the U.S, moved 
closer to war, Democratic President franklin d, 


ROOSEVELT appointed the Republican Stimson to the 
office of Secretary of War. During the ensuing five 
years of American involvement in world war ii, 
Stimson was one of the President’s closest advisers, 
collaborating with Roosevelt in drawing up military 
strategy and building the world’s most powerful army, 
After his retirement Stimson wrote his memoirs. On 
Active Service in Peace and War (1947). Stimson died 
in 1950. . 

See Richard N. Current: Secretary Stimson: A Study 
in Statecraft, 

STIMSON DOCTRINE {1932) 

Policyformulated by Secretary of State Henry L 
Stimson, declaring that U.S. would not recognize 
territorial aggrandizements achieved by force 

Infuriated by Japan’s 1931 occupation of China’s 
northern province of Manchuria but lacking public 
support for punitive measures against Tokyo, U.S, 
Secretary of State henry l, stimson hesitated for 
months before formally responding to the Japanese 
action. Then, on Jan. 7,193^ the Secretary sent dip¬ 
lomatic notes to Japan and China stating what has 
since come to be known as the Stimson Doctrine: He 
declared U.S. unwillingness to recognize territorial 
changes brought about by force. Although the doc¬ 
trine did nothing to halt the spread of war, it was often 
cited thereafter as an earnest of U.S. moral leadership 
in the world, and the League of Nations subsequently 
adopted a resolution embracing Stimson’s principles. 
Critics of the Stimson Doctrine maintain that such a 
strict moral posture tied the hands of U.S, diplomacy 
in its efforts to deal with the world as it is rather than 
as it should be. 

STOCK EXCHANGES 

New York brokers signed agreement on commis¬ 
sion, 1792/ New York Stock Exchange orga¬ 
nized, 1817/ Black Friday scandal, 1869/ Stock 
market crash of Oct. 29, 1929, helped bring on 
Great Depression/ New York Stock Exchange 
handled a yearly 4.1 billion transactions, early 
1970s 

Antwerp, Belgium, became the home of the world’s 
first stock exchange in 1531. By the 18th century there 
were in Great Britain numerous private companies 
whose capitalization was at least partly based on the 
selling of stocks, Consequently there were also bro¬ 
kers who served as middlemen between the buyers 
and sellers of such stocks. Not until 1773, however, 
did these brokers finally establish a stock exchange in 
which to conduct their business; up to that time they 
regularly met their customers in the coffeehouses of 
London, 

Tradition holds that U.S. brokers longmet under an 
old buttonwood tree in what is today the Wall Street 
district of New York City, At first they largely dealt in 
the stocks of banks and insurance companies, but 
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eventually took in state and municipal bonds. On 
May 17, 1792, some two dozen New York brokers 
signed an agreement on commissions. It is from this 
date that the New York Stock Exchange, the first in 
the nation, traces its informal history. The American 
Stock Exchange, second largest in the nation, was 
formerly called the New York Curb Exchange be¬ 
cause it met in the streets. It was formally organized 
and housed in 1921, and its name was changed to the 
American Exchange in 1953. 

The New York Stock Exchange was formally orga¬ 
nized on March 8,1817, on a wave of broker prosper¬ 
ity caused largely by a domestic business expansion 
during the war of i 8 i 2, which cut the nation off from 
European exports. The years after 1830 were a time of 
heavy national investment in internal improve¬ 
ments, bringing an influx of new state bond issues as 
well as canal and railroad stocks to the market,. The 
Panic of 1837 hit the market hard, but it was prosper¬ 
ing again in the 1850s because of strong investor in¬ 
terest in petroleum and mining stocks. The post-civiL 
WAR expansion of the railroads brought a frenzy of 
activity as such tycoons as jay could, james fisk, 

DANIEL DREW aild CORNELIUS VANDERBILT foUght tO 
control the major lines. The year 1869 proved disas¬ 
trous for many investors, as Fisk and Gould, in at¬ 
tempting to comer the gold market, plunged Wall 
Street into the black Friday market crash. 

Industrials, utilities and trust-building activity fat¬ 
tened brokers’ commissions in the late 19th century, 
A few years after world war i the market began rid¬ 
ing steadily upward on the 1920s wave of national 
prosperity. With only a 10 percent margin require¬ 
ment (margin is the downpayment needed to secure 
a loan from a broker to buy a stock), ordinary wage 
earners flocked to join big investors in market specu¬ 
lation. By 1929, the peak year of the decade’s pros¬ 
perity, a seat on the New York Stock Exchange was 
selling for a record $625,000. (A brokerage house 
must own at least one seat, or membership, in an ex¬ 
change in order to trade there.) By the early 1970s the 
price of a New York Exchange seat had dropped to 
about $70,000. 

After the catastrophic stock market crash of Oct. 29, 
1929, the nation plunged into its worst business de¬ 
cline ever (see depressions, major). Some 16 million 
shares were sold ofl' on the single day of October 29 
and in the continuing panic selling stock values drop¬ 
ped a total of some $15 billion by year’s end. Stock 
losses between 1929 and 1931 have been estimated at 
more than $50 billion. By mid-1932 these losses had 
increased to about $75 billion. The crash caused so 
much tragedy that the franklin delano roosevelt 
Administration secured legislation, in 1934, creating 
the securities and exchange commission (SEC). 
The SEC was given the power to control margin and 
members’ borrowing, and to otherwise regulate the 
nation’s, securities industry. 

In the years after 1934 the nation’s stock exchanges 
operated under SEC scrutiny. Though the market pe¬ 


riodically dropped precipitously, no decline, by the 
mid-1970s, had approached the degree of the 1929 
crash. By 1972 the floor of the New York Stock Ex¬ 
change was the site of more than 4.1 billion stock 
transactions per year and the American Exchange of 
more than 1.1 billion, 

Besides the New York and American, the nation, 
has some 15 other stock exchanges—located in such 
cities as San Francisco, Chicago, Detroit, Bo.ston, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleveland, New 
Orleans, Spokane and Honolulu. New, computerized 
stock tickers and electronic communications systems 
feed data on buying and selling from everywhere in 
the country and the world into the major exchanges, 
where running accounts of changing quotations are 
displayed. The New York Exchange, known in broker 
parlance as the Big Board, owes its familiar name 
to the giant blackboard on which quotations were 
long displayed. 

STOCKTON, Robert Field {1795‘1866) 

Naval officer/ Led assaults on Cal, 1846-47, 

during Mexican War/ Senator from NJ., 

1851-58 

In October, 1845, with the Mexican war (1846-48) 
looming on the horizon, Com, Robert Field Stockton, 
commanding the warship Congress, was ordered to 
California waters to reinforce the small American 
Pacific squadron, By the time Stockton reached Cali¬ 
fornia (July 15, 1846), war had been declared and, 
seizing the initiative, Stockton relieved Capt. John d. 
SLOAT of his command of the Pacific squadron and 
also took over the command of a battalion composed 
of American settlers led by john c, fr^mont. Stock- 
ton now moved south, capturing San Pedro and los 
Angeles, and on Aug. 17,1846, he declared all of Cal¬ 
ifornia to be U.S. territory. After Mexican resistance 
was ended by the forces of Stockton and Gen, Ste¬ 
phen WATTS KEARNY in January, 1847, the two oflicers 
clashed over who, had supreme command in Califor¬ 
nia, The Government in Washington finally sustained 
Kearny; Stockton was removed from his command 
and Frdmont, who had been appointed civil gover¬ 
nor by Stockton, was later court-martialed for insub¬ 
ordination for refusing to accept Kearny’s orders, 

Stockton was born in Princeton, N,J., in 1795, went 
to sea as a midshipman at 16 and saw action in the 
WAR OF i 8I2. Later he helped suppress the slave 
TRADE and was active chasing pirates in the West In¬ 
dies in the 1820s. He then took a furlough for a decade 
to engage, in private busines.s, returning to the naval 
service in 1838. After refusing President jofintyler’s 
appointment as Secretary of the Navy in ,1841, Stock- 
ton commanded the U.S.S, Princeton (1843-45), a 
warship he had helped to build. During a high-level 
inspection of the vessel a gun exploded, killing two 
Cabinet officers, but a court of inquiry cleared Stock- 
ton of blame, (See princeton, explosion aboard 
the.) Stockton retired from the Navy in 1850 and was 


elected Democratic senator from New Jersey, In 1853 
he retired from the Senate and spent the last 13 years 
of his life as a canal company executive, Stockton died 
in 1866, 

STODDARD, Solomon {1648-1729) 

Congregational clergyman/Sought admission of 

all professing Christians into Puritan church 

As pastor of the Congregational Church in North¬ 
hampton, Mass., from 1672 until his death in 1729, 
Boston-born (1643), Harvard-educated Solomon 
Stoddard was undoubtedly the most influential cler¬ 
gyman on the then sparsely settled western New En¬ 
gland frontier. He preached effusively and published 
many sermons and pamphlets—among the most no¬ 
table being the Doctrine of Instituted Churches (1700), 
in which he argued fo r the liberalizing of doctrine to 
permit all persons making a profession of faith and 
repentance, even though they were not sure they were 
in a state of grace, to be granted church membership. 
In other respects, however, Stoddard was a strict Puri¬ 
tan, arguing that the clergy should have more power 
over the laity and inveighing against long hair, wigs 
and extravagant dress. He urged his fellow ministers 
to preach strenuomsly of hellfire, declaring that “if 
Sinners don’t hear often of Judgement and Damna¬ 
tion, few will be converted.” 

STOKES, Carl Burton {1927- ) 

Politician, lawyer, newsman/ First Negro to be 

mayor of a large U.S. city, 1967-71 

As mayor of Cleveland, Ohio from 1967 to 1971, Carl 
Burton Stokes enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first black man ever elected to the chief executive 
office of a major American city. Deeply dedicated to 
the cause of civil rights as well as to halting the eco¬ 
nomic decline of his city, Stokes strove mightily to 
ease racial tensions and to lure industry to Cleveland. 
Despite his efforts, however, he was forced to, deal 
with destructive race riots in 1968 and to witness in¬ 
creasing industrial unemployment, which further ag¬ 
gravated racial animosity between the city’s large 
black and ethnic minorities, Bom in a Cleveland 
ghetto in 1927, Stokes was trained as a lawyer and was 
an assistant city prosecutor, a probation officer and 
the first Negro Democrat to serve in the Ohio legisla¬ 
ture (1962-67) before he was elected mayor. After his 
retirement from office in 1971, Stokes moved to New 
York City to become a television newsman, 

STOmmK\,Leopold{m2- ) 

Conductor/ Helped create new audiences for 

classical music/ Led Philadelphia Symphony 

Orchestra, 1912-41 

Among the many gifts that conductor Leopold Sto¬ 
kowski brought to the American concert stage was his 
ability to stimulate a wide,interest in classical music. 


Flamboyant and innovative, Stokowski was one of the 
first major American conductors to recognize the mu¬ 
sical value of jazz and to offer jazz recitals within a 
philharmonic setting. He was also among the first to 
present to American audiences the works of relatively 
unknown composers, such as igor Stravinsky and 
ARNOLD SCHOENBERG. Bom in London (1882) of Pol¬ 
ish and Irish parentage, Stokowski studied at En¬ 
gland’s Royal College of Music, as well as in France 
and Germany, and when he was 23 came to the 
United States as a church choirmaster and organist. In 
1909 he became conductor of the Cincinnati Sym¬ 
phony Orchesta, where he gained a reputation for his 
orthodox, passionate interpretations of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky, From 1912 until 1941 he 
led the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (the last 
four years as coconductor with Eugene Ormandy), 
helping to make it one of the nation’s leading orches¬ 
tras. During the 1930s and early 1940s Stokowski 
gained nationwide fame for his motion-picture ap¬ 
pearances in such films as The Big Broadcast of 1937 
and WALT disney’s Fantasia. Late in his career he 
conducted a succession of prominent orchestras, in¬ 
cluding the Hollywood Bowl Symphony, the NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, the New York Philharmonic 
and the Houston Symphony. In 1962 he organized the 
American Symphony Orchestra. 

STONE, Edward Durell {1902- ) 


Architect/ Noted for grillwork facades and use of 



Using such unlikely materials as marble, stone and 
brick to construct lacy, grillwork facades for his 
buildings, architect Edward Durell Stone added a 
note of delicacy to the often harsh, functional craft of 
contemporary urban architecture. Though decorative, 
the grillwork facades—most notably used in Stone’s 
design for the American Embassy in New Delhi 
(1958)—have practical uses as well, providing filtered 
light, privacy and ventilation. One of the nation’s 
most successful and controversial architects, the Ar¬ 
kansas-born (1902) Stone was a student at Harvard 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Among 
his most important buildings are the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York (with Philip L, Goodwin, 
1939), the American Pavilion at the Brussels World’s 
Fair,(1958) and Washington’sKennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts (1971). Aside from grillwork, Stone 
makes use of pools and fountains, sculpture and 
hanging greenery to achieve a sense of serenity. 

STONE,HarlanFiske{1872-l946) 

Chief Justice of U.S., 1941-46/ Associate Justice, 

SupremeCourt, 1925-41/Opinions helped move 
. court toward support of New Deal legislation 

As one of three consistently liberal members of the 
U.S, SUPREME court during the early 1930s, Harlan 
Fiske Stone often found himself in ffissent as he vig- 
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orously, but futilely, insisted on the constitutionality 
of numerous new deal measures, such as the Agri¬ 
cultural Adjustment Act, (See agricultural ad¬ 
justment ADMINISTRATION,) Early in franklin d, 
Roosevelt’s second term (1937-41), Stone’s progres¬ 
sive philosophy began to prevail when Justice owen 
j, ROBERTS and Chief Justice Charles e, hughes 
joined the liberals on the court to form a five-member 
majority that upheld important New Deal acts. In 
1941 President Roosevelt appointed Stone Chief Jus¬ 
tice, a position he held until his death in 1946, 

Born on a New Hampshire farm in 1872, Stone had 
intended first to become a farmer, then a physician, 
but while at Amherst College he became fascinated 
with law. He took his law degree at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, and he practiced and taught law in New York 
from 1899 to 1923, serving as dean of Columbia’s law 
school from 1915 until 1923. Stone then accepted ap¬ 
pointment as Attorney General by President Calvin 
coolidge in 1924. As head of the Justice Department 
he helped restore public confidence in national law 
enforcement in the wake of the teapot dome oil 
scandal. In 1925 President Coolidge appointed 
Stone to the high court, and there he quickly joined 
forces with Oliver wendell holmes (succeeded in 
1932 by benjamin cardozo) and louis d, brandeis 
to strengthen the liberal minority, A firm defender of 
civil liberties. Stone stood alone in a 1940 case sup¬ 
porting the right of jehovah’s witnesses not to salute 
the flag. Three years later Stone’s view was adopted 
when the court reversed itself in West Virginia Board 
of Education v. Barnette. 

SeeAlpheus Thomas Mason: Hstthn Fiske Stone: Pil¬ 
lar of the Law. 

STOm, Lucy {1818-1893) 

Feminist, reformer/ A founder of Woman’s 

Journal, 1870, organ of National American 

Woman Suffrage Association 

By militantly following her convictions, Lucy Stone 
gained a lasting reputation as one of America’s earli¬ 
est and most dedicated feminists. Massachusetts-born 
(1818), Miss Stone became convinced early in life that 
woman’s subservient lot was not preordained. Her fa¬ 
ther believed the Bible gave men the right to absolute 
rule over their families; Miss Stone, determined to 
prove that there was no such sanction but only poor 
translation of the Bible’s original Greek and Hebrew, 
set out to learn those languages. In the process she 
won a degree from oberlin college (1847), where 
she also earned a reputation as a fervent abo¬ 
litionist. Thereafter she was regularly engaged as a 
lecturer on behalf of women’s rights and the Ameri¬ 
can Anti-Slavery Society, Her insistence on keeping 
her maiden name after her marriage (in 1855 to Dr, 
Henry B, Blackwell) gave rise to the epithet “Lucy 
Stoner,” applied to any woman who dared to do the 
same. Miss Stone helped found, and largely financed, 
the feminist weekly Woman’s Journal (1870), which 


she also edited. She remained a leader in the women’s 
rights movement and the fight for women’s suf¬ 
frage until her death in 1893. 

See Alice Stone Blackwell: Lucy Stone. 

STONY POINT, BATTLE OF [set Revolutionary 
War; Wayne, Anthony) 

STORY, Joseph {1779-1845) 

Jurist, legal educator/ Associate Justice ofU.S. 
Supreme Court, 1811-45/ Wrote majority opin' 
ion establishing appellate jurisdiction of Su- 
preme Court over state court,% 1816/As Harvard 
professor, helped e.stablish law as academic disci¬ 
pline, 1829-45 

Appointed to the u,s, supreme court when he was 
only 32, democratic-republican party loyalist Jo¬ 
seph Story soon surprised his friends by adopting 
much of the legal philosophy of federalist party 
adherent Chief Justice john marshall. Story, the 
scholar of the law, and Marshall, the statesman of the 
law, long combined their talents to establish the high 
court’s authority as the final arbiter of questions aris¬ 
ing under the Constitution, Story’s landmark 1816 
majority opinion, in martin v, hunter’s lessee, 
broadened the jurisdiction of the U.S. SiipremeCourt 
by affirming its right to review decisions of state 
courts. 

Born into a prominent Massachusetts family 
(1779), Story studied at Harvard, read law and was 
admitted to the har in 1801, After a brief political ca¬ 
reer in the Massachusetts legi,slature (1805-07; 1811) 
and in Congress (1808-09), he was appointed to the 
high court in 1811. There his first great contribution 
was establishing a consistent body of precedent in 
admiralty law, which did much to bring order to 
that field of jurisprudence. After he was passed over 
for the position of Chief Justice of the U.S. on Mar¬ 
shall’s death in 1835, Story increasingly turned liis at¬ 
tention to his position as professor of law at harvard, 
to which he had been appointed in 1829, There he was 
instrumental in creating a course of legal studies that 
eventually replaced the apprentice system of training 
in a law office, and he is regarded by many scliolars 
as the father of Harvard’s law school. From 1832 to 
1845 the incredibly industrious Story also wrote a 
monumental series of volumes, called the Cuffl/wn- 
taries, which established his international reputation 
as a legal authority. At his death in 1845 in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., Story was both a Supreme Court Jus¬ 
tice and a professor of law, and he was generally 
counted as second only to John Marshall among the 
era’s pioneering jurists. Long after Story’s death, his 
articles and textbooks continued to assert his seminal 
influence on the whole range of American jurispru¬ 
dence, from Constitutional to equity law~where his 
views are still authoritative. 

See Gerald T Dunne: Justice Joseph Story and the 
Rise of the Supreme Court, 


STORY, William Wetmore {1819-1895) 

Sculptor/ Noted for classical figures/ Spent last 

decades of life abroad 

The son of distinguished U.S, Supreme Court Justice 
JOSEPH story, Massachusetts-born (1819) William 
Wetmore Story seemed destined to follow a legal ca¬ 
reer after graduating from Harvard Law School 
(1840) and beginning a law practice. But after the 
death of his father (1845), he turned to sculpting, an 
art in which he had long dabbled. Chosen to execute 
a sketch for a memorial statue to his father, Story 
traveled to Rome in 1847 to study ancient monuments 
and, after his sketch was accepted, completed the me¬ 
morial himself and established permanent residence 
in the Italian city (1856), For the rest of his life Story 
remained an expatriate artist, his brooding spirit re¬ 
flected in such statues as “Cleopatra” (1859) and 
“Medea” (1864), rendered in the classical style. A 
man of wit and intelligence, he was a friend of nu¬ 
merous European poets and writers, and he often en¬ 
tertained such visiting American writers as Nathaniel 
HAWTHORNE and HENRY JAMES. Story died in Italy in 
1895, 


STOUGHTON, William {c. 1631-1701) 



dal/ Acting Colonial gou. of Mass., 1694-1701/ 
Chief justice at Salem witch trials, 1692 


Clergyman William Stoughton, one of the most ven¬ 
erated of MASSACHUSETTS’ late-17th-Century Puritan 
elite, held numerous offices in the Bay Colony, in¬ 
cluding that of acting governor (1694-1701), But he is 
best remembered today as chief justice of the court 
that held the salem witch trials, Stoughton was 
born (possibly in England) about 1631, the son of Is¬ 
rael Stoughton, one of Massachusetts’ biggest land¬ 
holders, He was educated first at harvard and then 
at Oxford, He returned to Massachusetts in 1662 and 
was active as a preacher before accepting the first of 
his official posts. Assistant of Massachusetts Bay Col¬ 
ony (1671-86). 

As chief justice presiding over the Salem witch 
trials (1692), Stoughton dramatically influenced the 
course of Puritanism in Massachusetts, Through his 
lack of compassion for the defendants and his stress 
upon “spectral evidence” as grounds for their incrim¬ 
ination and execution, he was in large measure per¬ 
sonally responsible for the hysteria and human 
tragedy of the trials. He died in 1701. 

S10m,CahinEllis{1802-m6) 

Educator, husband of Harriet Beecher Stowe/ 

Author of study on elementary education in Eu¬ 
rope {1837) that influenced U.S, educators 

Best remembered as the husband of antislavery au¬ 
thor HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Calvill Ellis StOwe WaS, 
in his own right, a man of considerable influence 


among American educators and theologians. Born in 
Natick, Mass, (1802), and educated at Bowdoin Col¬ 
lege and Andover Theological Seminary, Stowe was 
a translator, editor, and professor of Greek at Dart¬ 
mouth college before he journeyed to Cincinnati’s 
Lane Theological Seminary in 1833 to teach Biblical 
literature. While in Cincinnati Stowe helped found a 
teachers’ college and, in 1836, married Harriet 
Beecher, the daughter of Lane’s president lyman 
BEECHER, Stowe’s work in education led to a state- 
financed assignment in Europe to study school sys¬ 
tems there, and the resulting Report on Elementary 
Instruction in Europe (1837) was long a standard text 
for American educators. In 1850 Stowe returned East 
to teach, first at Bowdoin (1850-52) and then at An¬ 
dover Seminary (1852-64). In 1867 he published his 
Origin and History of the Books of the Bible. After 1864 
Stowe, in failing health, lived in retirement; he died 
in 1886. 

STOWE, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher {1811-1896) 

Author, abolitionist/ Wrote internationally pop¬ 
ular /loue/ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 1852, that stirred 
mass antislavery sentiment 

With one novel, uncle tom’s cabin (1852), Harriet 
Beecher Stowe did more to popularize the aboli¬ 
tionist movement than the weekly sermons of hun¬ 
dreds of preachers and the thundering articles by 
scores of such militants as william lloyd garrison 
and WENDELL PHILLIPS. So great was the impact of 
this book on Northerners that when President abra- 
ham LINCOLN met the author during the civil war he 
greeted her with the remark: “So you’re the little 
woman who wrote the book that made this great war,” 
Born in Litchfield, Conn., in 1811, Harriet Eliza¬ 
beth Beecher was raised there and in Hartford by her 
sister Catharine beecher. In 1832 Harriet Beecher 
moved to Cincinnati where her father, lyman 
BEECHER, was president of Lane Theological Semi¬ 
nary, There she met and wed (1836) calvin ellis 
STOWE, a professor at the seminary, and was exposed, 
for the first time, to the institution of slavery, which 
flourished across the Ohio River in Kentucky, In 1850 
Mrs. Stowe returned to the East with her husband, 
who joined the faculty of Bowdoin College at Bruns¬ 
wick, Me, Outraged by the passage of the fugitive 
SLAVE ACT OF 1850 , she began writing her novel- 
work often interrupted by the needs of her six chil¬ 
dren (another had died in infancy). In 1851 Uncle 
Tom's Cabin began appearing in serial form in the ab¬ 
olitionist journal National Era. Within a year of its 
1852 appearance in book form it had sold 300,000 
copies, and by the end of the decade it had been 
translated into 20 languages and produced as a play 
on countless stages in the U.S, and abroad. By drama¬ 
tizing the plight of the Negro slave through easily un¬ 
derstood and highly sympathetic characters, Mrs. 
Stowe caught the conscience of the North and brought 
a new respectability to the cause of abolition. Her 
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1853 volume, A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, provided 
much documentary evidence to support the argument 
her novel had advanced, and that same year she trav¬ 
eled to England to help form an Anglo-American 
women’s movement against slavery. 

Although none of her subsequent work gained the 
popularity of her first novel, her later books— 
including Bred: A Tale of the Great Dismal Swamp 
(1856), The Minister’s Wooing (1859) and Oldtown 
Folks (1869)—were generally well received. Many of 
her works appeared initially in religious periodicals 
edited by her brother, henry ward beecher. After 
her husband’s death in 1886, Mrs. Stowe lived in re¬ 
tirement in Hartford, where she died in 1896. 

See Forest Wilson: Crusader in Crinoline; The Life of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

STRATEGIC ARMS LIMITATION TALKS (see 
SALT) 

STRAUDER v. WEST VIRGINIA {1880) 

Murder conviction of former slave Taylor 

Strauder upset by US. Supreme Court as viola¬ 
tion of “due process’’ and “equal protection’’ 

clauses of 14th Amendment 

The 14th Amendment, granting citizenship to Ne¬ 
groes, ordained that no state shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without "due process of 
law’’ or deny to any person “the equal protection of 
the laws.” In 1874 former slave Taylor Strauder was 
convicted of murder in West Virginia, a state that 
barred Negroes from sitting on a grand jury or trial 
jury. Strauder’s lawyers appealed to the U.S. Supreme 
Court on the ground that this racial discrimination in 
jury selection stacked the jury against their client and 
denied him "due process” and "the equal protection 
of the laws.” In upsetting Strauder’s conviction. Jus¬ 
tice William Strong’s opinion for the court held that 
denying men the right to sit onjuries because of their 
color marked them as inferiors and prevented them 
from securing “that equal justice which the law alms 
to secure to all others,” 

If the IMOcdsmin Strauder V. West Virginia\t&6. 
been followed by the court in subsequent cases in¬ 
volving Negro civil rights, the history of race relations 
in the United States might well have been less marked 
by violence. At this time, however, the withdrawal 
of Federal troops from the South had ended 
RECONSTRUCTION, and the mood of the country was 
changing on the question of white Southern handling 
oftheproblemofNegro civil rights. In 1883, just three 
years after the Strauder case, the Supreme Court re¬ 
flected the country’s changed mood when it invali¬ 
dated the Civil Rights Act of 1875. (See civil rights 
CASES.) And in 1896 the court, in plessy v, ferguson, 
fixed the “separate but equal” pattern of segregation 
and discrimination, which was hot abandoned until 
the court’s decisionin brown v. board of education 
OETOPEKAin 1954. 


STRm, Nathan (1848-1931) 

Merchant, philanthropist/ Co-owner, R.H. Macy 
department store in New York City/ Full-time 
humanitarian and philanthropist after 1914 

Although Nathan Straus was probably best known as 
the owner of “the world’s largest department store,” 
R. H, Macy, he was also active as a philanthropist and 
humanitarian. Born in Rhenish Bavaria in 1848, 
Straus emigrated to the U.S. with his family when he 
was six years old. In 1866 he joined the family firm, 
L. Straus & Son; in 1888 he became a partner in R. H, 
Macy and in 1896 he and his brother Isidor became its 
co-owners. Combining his philanthropic and human¬ 
itarian interests, Straus, in 1890, set up a system, which 
he also financed, for distributing milk free to needy 
families, and, in 1892, he organized a campaign for 
the compulsory, pasteurization of milk. Retiring from 
active business in 1914, he thereafter devoted himself 
entirely to philanthropic work, establishing a chil¬ 
dren’s tuberculosis sanitarium, aiding the victims of 
WORLD war I and helping Jewish immigrants reach 
Palestine, In 1923 Straus, who had also served as New 
York’s park commissioner (1889-93) and board of 
health president (1898), was honored as the man who 
had done most for the city’s welfare in the preceding 
quarter century, Straus died in 1931. 

STRAUS, Oscar Solomon (1850-1926) 

Lawyer, diplomat, author/ Secretary of Com¬ 
merce and Labor, 1906-09/ First US. amba.ssa- 
dor to Turkey, 1909-10 

Except for the six-year period from 1881 to 1887 when 
he worked in his family’s glassware business, L, Straus 
& Sons, Oscar Straus devoted his entire professional 
career to the law and to government, Born in Ger¬ 
many (1850), Straus came to the U.S, with his family 
in 1854. He graduated from Columbia University 
Law School in 1873 and engaged in private law prac¬ 
tice until 1881, Six years later President grover 
CLEVELAND appointed him minister to Turkey; he 
served until 1889, was reappointed to the post from 
1898 to 1900 and from 1909 to 1910 was America’s first 
ambassador to that country, From 1902 until his death 
S traus was a member of the Permanent Court of Ar¬ 
bitration at The Hague (see Hague court), and from 
1906 to 1909 he was Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor in the Cabinet of President Theodore Roose¬ 
velt. Among his books are The Origin of the Republi¬ 
can Form of Government in the US. (l^^S), The 
American Spirit (1913) and Under Four Administra¬ 
tions, from Cleveland to Taft (1922), He died in 1926. 

STRAVINSKY, (1882-1971) / 

Russian-born composer, conductor/Best known 
for ballet scores and innovative styles 

One of the major forces in modern music, Igor FSdo- 
rovich Stravinsky was born near St, Petersburg (now 


Leningrad), Russia, in 1882, Music was for him an 
avocation until 1905, when he abandoned the law to 
study composition with Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov, In 
1910 Stravinsky composed the score for Sergei Dia- 
ghilev’s ballet The Firebird; in 1911, the score for 
Petrouchka and in 1913, for The Rite of Spring. The 
latter ballet, with its furious rhythms and tonal 
innovations, provoked outraged audience demon¬ 
strations at its Paris premiere, but it established Stra¬ 
vinsky as an important if controversial composer. As 
war clouds gathered over Europe in 1939, Stravinsky 
came to the U.S, from France to lecture at harvard 
and in 1945 became an American citizen. Among his 
best-known works are the neoclassical opera-oratorio 
Oedipus Rex (1927), the ballet score Orpheus (194S), 
the opera The Rake’s Progress (1951) and the com¬ 
pletely atonal ballet score Noah and the Flood (1%1). 
Stravinsky, whose ballet scores are often used by 
GEORGE Balanchine’s New York City Ballet, was also 
a conductor, pianist and author of an autobiography. 
Chronicles of My Life (1935), He died in 1971. 

See Arnold Dobrin: Igor Stravinsky, His Life and 
Times. 

STREET RAILWAYS 

Common method of urban transport from mid- 

19th to early 20th century/Also called “trolleys, ” 

“streetcars’’/ Among few surviving street rail¬ 
ways in U.S. is San Francisco cable car 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries virtually 
every sizable American city had a system of street 
railways—or, as they were popularly known, “street¬ 
cars” or “trolleys,” By 1912 there were nearly 42,000 
miles of street railway line in the U.S. But by 1950 al¬ 
most no street railways were left; their place had been 
taken by buses and private cars. Among the few re¬ 
maining street railways is San Francisco’s cable car, 
which, in addition to providing a highly popular tour¬ 
ist attraction, is particularly well suited to the city’s 
hilly terrain. 

The street railway made its first appearance in the 
U.S. in 1833, when horse-drawn, stagecoach-like cars 
traveled tracks on New York City’s Fourth Avenue 
and the Bowery from Prince Street, near the southern 
end of Manhattan, to Murray Hill, a distance of about 
two miles. The cars aroused immediate public oppo¬ 
sition because the rails slotted the streets so deeply 
that the wheels of other vehicles were often damaged. 
Despite this criticism and the fact that the New, York 
line lost money, a street railway began operating in 
Boston three years later. By 1890 there were, nearly 
800 street railways in the U.S, These later versions 
were considerable improvements over the horse- 
drawn cars. As early as 1855 advances in design and 
engineering had made it possible to sink the railway’s 
tracks less than one inch below the surface of the 
street, thus minimizing damage to other vehicles. An¬ 
other improvement was the continuous engine-driven 
cable, introduced in San Francisco in 1873 and still in 


use there today. In 1888 the first electric street rail¬ 
way—in which a number of cars were coupled and 
operated as a train by means of a master switch in the 
first car-was put into operation in Richmond, Va. It 
proved so popular that by the early 20th century the 
East and Midwest had more miles of street railway 
line than of railroad, and interurban electric 
RAILWAYS were built to connect many major cities 
with their outlying suburbs and with neighboring 
communities. 

SmCRimi), William (c. 1788-1854) 

Architect, engineer/ Designed Philadelphia 
Custom ITouse, 1824; Merchants’ Exchange, 
1834/ Predicted future importance of railroads 
as carriers, 1826 

When, in 1826, William Strickland predicted that 
RAILROADS Were bound to supersede the canals then 
being built in the U.S,, the idea was considered so 
preposterous that it was stricken from Strickland’s re¬ 
port to his employers, the Pennsylvania Society for 
the Promotion of Internal Improvement. At that time 
the U.S. had not a single mile of railroad line. Born 
in Philadelphia about 1788, the son of a carpenter 
and the protdgd of architect benjamin h, latrobe, 
Strickland was a competent engineer, and the report 
his colleagues scoffed at was based on an 1825 trip 
he made to England to study transportation there. 
Among Strickland’s best-known architectural works, 
executed in the Greek revival style, are Philadelphia’s 
Custom House (1824) and Merchants’ Exchange 
(1834), GEORGE Washington’s marble sarcophagus at 
mount VERNON (1837) and the Capitol at Nashville, 
Tenn., on which Strickland was working at the time of 
his death in 1854 and beneath which he was buried. 
See Agnes E. Gilchrist: William Strickland, Architect 
and Engineer, 1788-1854, 

STRONG, Josiah (1847-1916) 

Clergyman, author, social reformer/ Coined 
well-known slogan “Safety First’’/ Author of 
Our Country, 1885; The New Era, 1893 

Remembered today for the familiar slogan “Safety 
First,” which he coined for the industrial-safety 
movement in the early 20th century, Josiah Strong in 
his own time was an internationally famous au&or 
and lecturer, Illinois-born (1847) and ordained a 
Congregational minister in 1871, he published his first 
book. Our Country, in 1885, Its prophetic theme, 
taken up by the social gospel movement—that the 
church must concern itself with human welfare on 
earth—struck a responsive chord, and it became an 
international best seller (as did its 1893 sequel, T/te 
New Era)^ In 1898 Strong founded the League for So¬ 
cial Service, reorganized as the American Institute for 
Social Service in 1902. Meanwhile he continued his 
writing and lectured widely in the United States, En¬ 
gland and South America, Among his books are Reli- 
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gious Movements for Social Betterment (1900) and Our 
World: The New World Religion (1915), Strong died in 
1916, 

STUART, Gilbert Charles (1755-1828) 

Famed portraitist ofpost-Revolutionaiy period/ 
Best known for paintings of George Washington/ 
“Atheneum” head of Washington engraved on 
U.S. $1 bill/ John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, 
James Madison, James Monroe were among his 
other subjects 

The most celebrated portraitist of his day, Gilbert 
Stuart was one of the few painters with an elegant, 
finished style in the culturally raw America of the 
post-Revolutionary period. Among liis subjects were 
JOHN ADAMS, THOMAS JEFFERSON, JAMES MADISON, 
JAMES MONROE and JOHN JAY, Bom in Rhode Island 
(1755), he first studied painting in America and Scot¬ 
land. In 1775 he moved to London, where two years 
later he began to study under the American artist 
BENJAMIN WEST, becoming West’s proteg6 and even¬ 
tually outshining him, After a highly successful ex¬ 
hibit at the British Royal Academy in 1782, Stuart was 
much in demand as a portraitist in both London and 
Dublin, where he moved in 1787, probably to evade 
imprisonment for the debts he had incurred through 
extravagant living. Returning to America in 1792, 
Stuart worked as a portraitist in New York, but soon 
moved to Philadelphia (1794-96), where he painted 
his three famous studies from life of george 
WASHINGTON, They include a bust-length portrait, a 
full-length study and the unfinished “Atheneum” 
head (commissioned by Martha Washington about 
1796 and now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts), 
which has been immortalized by the reproduction en¬ 
graved on the one-dollar bill. The brilliance of 
Stuart’s style and his luminous palette are best seen in 
such portraits as that of john adams (New York His¬ 
torical Society) and Mrs, Richard Yates (National 
Gallery, Washington, D,C.), both of which display the 
aristocratic influence of the English painters Gains¬ 
borough and Reynolds. Stuart also lived in German¬ 
town, Pa., and Washington, D.C., and spent his later 
years in Boston, where he died in 1828. 

See James T Flexner: Gilbert Stuart; a Great Life in 
Brief 

STUART, James Ewell Brown (1855-1864) 

Confederate cavalry commander in Civil War/ 
Played major role in numerous Southern victo¬ 
ries/ Killed at Yellow Tavern, 1864 

Described by Gen, Robert e. lee as “the eyes of the 
Array,” Gen. James Ewell Brown (Jeb) Stuart served 
the Confederacy brilliantly not only through his in¬ 
telligence-gathering skills but also as a hard-fighting 
cavalry officer in battle. Born in Patrick County, Va. 
(1833), Stuart graduated in 1854 from west point 
and, after being commissioned in the U.S. cavalry, 


served in Texas and at Fort Leavenworth, Kan. In 
1859 he acted as Lee’s aide when U.S, troops captured 
abolitionist john brown at Harpers Ferry. In May, 

1861, Stuart resigned his commission and was ap¬ 
pointed captain of cavalry in the confederate army. 
After serving at the first Battle of Bull Run in the civil 
war, he was made a brigadier general and com¬ 
manded the Confederate cavalry that apposed the 
Union forces of Gen, george b. mcclellan during 
the fighting near Richmond in the summer of 1862. 

Ordered by General Lee to recoiinoiter the exposed 
right flank of McClellan’s army, Stuart exceeded his 
orders and rode clear around the Union forces (June 
12-15,1862), Stuart destroyed much property and lost 
only one man, but by turning a reconnaissance into a 
raid, he warned McClellan of the need to pull his 
sprawled-out army together, which McClellan ac¬ 
complished during the subsequent Seven Days’ Bat¬ 
tles (June-July, 1862), Given command of the cavalry 
of the Army of Northern Virginia, Stuart in August, 

1862, raided the baggage trains of Union Gen, john 
POPE, capturing documents that helped ensure Lee's 
victory at the second Battle of Bull Run, At the Battle 
of Antietam (Sept. 17,1862), Stuart’s cavalry slugged 
it out with Union infantry as Lee’s outnumbered army 
fought McClellan to a standstill. Then, early in Octo¬ 
ber, Stuart’s cavalry again rode around McClellan's 
army, seizing 500 horses, 

When Gen. thomas j, (stonewall) jackson wa,s 
mortally wounded during his brilliant flank attack at 
Chancellorsville (May 2,1863), Stuart took command 
of Jackson’s men and skillfully pressed the assault. 
After narrowly escaping defeat at Brandy Station in 
June, 1863, in the biggest cavalry battle of the war, 
Stuart never again matched his earlier exploits. Slung 
by charges that he was surprised at Brandy Station, 
Stuart went on a far-ranging raid and reached Lee’s 
army on the second day of the Battle of Getty.sburg 
(July 1-3,1863), too late to warn Lee of Union Army 
strength and positions. In the early days of Gen. 
ULYSSES s, grant’s relentless advance toward Rich¬ 
mond, Stuart was mortally wounded in a clash with 
Gen, PHILIP h, SHERIDAN’S far larger cavalry force at 
Yellow Tavern, Va., May 11,1864, Stuart died the next 
day, and his death was mourned as the South’s great- 
est loss since that of Stonewall Jackson. 

See W, W Blackford: War Years wi th Jeb Stuart, 

ST\] ART, John (c. 1700-1779) 

Soldier/ Superintendent of Indian Affairsfor the 

South, 1762- 79/ Recruited Cherokees and Sem- 

inoles to fight for British in Revolution 

As Britain’s Superintendent of Indian Affairs (1762- 
79) for the South (South Carolina and British Flor¬ 
ida), John Stuart won his charges’ loyalty througli 
honest dealing, and generously distributed British 
gifts and aid among the Indians despite opposition 
from penny pinchers in Parliament, Born in Scotland 
about 1700, Stuart came to America in 1748, became 


a merchant in Charleston, S.C., and served in the 
South Carolina militia during the french and Indian 
WAR, He was captured by the Cherokees in 1760 but 
won their trust, helped them make peace with the 
British and then was named Superintendent of Indian 
Afiairs, During the revolutionary war Stuart’s 
efforts at organizing Cherokees and Seminoles to fight 
for the king won him the hatred of South Carolina 
patriots, At the same time the failure of the Indians to 
campaign effectively gave ammunition to Stuart’s en¬ 
emies in Parliament, He was censured by the British 
government before his death in Pensacola, Fla., in 
March, 1779, Stuart’s son John served in the British 
army during the Revolution and later attained the 
rank of lieutenant general, 

STUDEBAKER, Clement (1851-1901) 

Wagon and carriage manufacturer/ His wagon 
works at South Bend, Ini, 1852, forerunner of 
Studebaker Corp., automobile manufacturers 

His own hard work and the nearly insatiable demand 
for transportation of a westward-wending people 
combined to make Clement Studebaker one of the 
world’s most important manufacturers of horse- 
drawn vehicles, Born near Gettysburg, Pa,, in 1831,he 
e.stablished the firm of H, & C, Studebaker (with his 
brother Henry) at South Bend, Ind,, in 1852, with just 
a few tools and S68 in capital. The wagonmakers 
quickly established a reputation for the quality of 
their work and obtained many Government contracts, 
especially during the civil war. By 1868, when the 
firm was reorganized as the Studebaker Brothers 
Manufacturing Company (with Clement as presi¬ 
dent), it had become the primary source of the wagons 
with which the pioneers opened up the Great Plains, 
Studebaker’s company experimented with the new¬ 
fangled “horseless carriages” as early as 1897, but did 
not begin making automobiles until after it’s 
founder’s death at South Bend in 1901. 

STUDENT ACTIVISM 

Abolitionist movement stirred campus unrest, 
pre-Civil War years/ Student political activity 
and protest grew during. Great Depression, 
1950s/ Civil rights and peace movements in¬ 
volved large numbers of students, 1960s 

“Behold, our butter stinketh” was the blunt slogan of 
America’s earliest recorded campus protest, staged by 
students at harvard in 1766. The Harvard disrup¬ 
tions set the mold for many ensuing campus disturb¬ 
ances—noisy student outbreaks over purely parochial 
issues, in many instances seemingly triggered only by 
student boredom. But college campuses became 
wellsprings of idealist ferment as early as the 1830s, 
when the rising missionary movement won over 
scores of seminarians, who renounced the security of 
the pulpit to take on the uncertainties of foreign mis¬ 
sionary life. At about the same time the abolitionist 


movement began attracting a student following, 
causing turmoil on many campuses, North and South, 
until the eve of the civil war, 

During WORLD war i, while many students trooped 
to the colors, some campuses were centers of the small 
but vigorous pacifist movement, (See paciflsm.) By 
the 1930s the economic and social miseries of the 
Great Depression (see depressions, major) had won 
many college students to the cause of labor unions 
and to President franklin d. Roosevelt’s new deal, 
while small but significant numbers of students en¬ 
tered the Communist Party and other left-wing 
groups. After 1934 the British-based “Oxford Move¬ 
ment” influenced thousands of American students to 
vow never to participate as soldiers in future wars, 
even in defense of their country. Many of these same 
students later fought bravely in world war ii. 

In the 1960s student activism reached a new,high- 
water mark as young men and women first joined the 
CIVIL rights movement and then the anti-viETNAM 
war movement in large numbers. Passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (see civil rights acts) was 
spurred, in part, by massive, student-led “sit-ins,” 
protest marches and voter registration drives in the 
South, many of which were organized by the student 
NONVIOLENT COORDINATING COMMITTEE (SNCC), In 
1964 the University of California’s Berkeley campus 
was the scene of the so-called Free Speech Move¬ 
ment, which led to student strikes and sometimes vi¬ 
olent confrontations between students and university 
officials backed by police. By 1968, with the antiwar 
movement gaining a broad following on the cam¬ 
puses, student peace strikes were commonplace 
throughout the nation. Charging that Columbia uni¬ 
versity was cooperating with the military—and that 
its planned expansion of university facilities into the 
surrounding black community was “imperialistic”— 
Columbia students, in May, 1968, staged a massive 
takeover of buildings on the New York City campus. 
They closed down most classrooms and other univer¬ 
sity facilities until the strike was finally broken by a 
violent police assault. The Columbia drama was 
reenacted on dozens of campuses, from Flarvard to 
the University of Wisconsin, as student demonstrators 
protested the Vietnam War, the draft and such war- 
related issues as the presence of reserve officers’ 
training corps (ROTC) units on their campuses. 

While the peace movement kept white students in 
turmoil, black students began their own round of pro¬ 
tests at such institutions as San Francisco State, Cor¬ 
nell and Jackson State, demanding changes in 
educational policies toward minority groups. Dem¬ 
onstrations by black students often resulted in con¬ 
frontations with the police, notably at Jackson State 
in Mississippi, where two black students were killed 
by police bullets on May 14,1970., , 

The student antiwar movement reached a climax 
afterthe armed U.S. entrance into Cambodia in May, 
1970, when four student demonstrators were killed 
and nine wounded by National Guardsmen’s fire on 
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the Kent State University campus, at Kent, Ohio, on 
May 4,1970. By the end of the 1969-70 academic year 
some 448 campuses—almost one-third of the nation’s 
colleges and universities—had been wracked by stu¬ 
dent strikes, many closing down and sending their 
students home for the balance of the term, The end of 
U.S. participation in the Vietnam War in 1973 sig¬ 
naled a return to relative quiet on the campuses. 

STUDENT NONVIOLENT COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

Established to coordinate student civil rights sit- 

ins, 1960/ Rejected integration and adopted 

“black power” as goal, 1966 

Originally fostered in 1960 by Dr. martin luther 
KING, JR. to coordinate student sit-ins throughout the 
South, the Student Nonviolent, Coordinating Com¬ 
mittee (SNCC) played a central role in the Southern 
civil rights struggle. SNCC (commonly called Snick) 
was at first dedicated to racial integration and to the 
Gandhian nonviolence preached by King. Acting as 
an independent organization, it battled to integrate 
stores and restaurants and joined with the congress 
OF RACIAL EQUALITY (CORE) in Undertaking the 
Freedom Rides that integrated Southern bus termi¬ 
nals, In 1964 SNCC joined forces with CORE, the 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
COLORED PEOPLE and King’s Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference to organize the Freedom 
Summer that brought some 1000 student volunteers 
flocking to rural Mississippi to enroll Negro citizens as 
voters. They endured almost 1000 arrests, 30 bomb¬ 
ings, 35 church burnings, 80 beatings and 6 murders, 
but largely prevailed in their mission. 

Frustrated by the slow pace of racial progress, 
however, SNCC chairman Stokely Carmichael pro¬ 
claimed the doctrine of “black power” in 1966, reject¬ 
ing integration as “a middle class goal,” nonviolence 
as ineffectual, and alliance with white liberals as 
counterproductive. Carmichael, who was jailed 35 
times for actions in the civil rights cause, was suc¬ 
ceeded as chairman in 1967 by H. Rap Brown, who 
called on young blacks to wage “guerrilla war." (See 
BLACK PANTHERS.) SNCC Officially changed its name 
to the Student National Coordinating Committee in 
1969 as a symbol of its new militance, but its activities 
in the early 1970s were less spectacular than during its 
earlier period. 

STUYVESANT, Peter (;(5i0-i572) 

Dutch colonial administrator/ Governor of New 

Netherland, 1647-64 

“We derive our authority from God, and from the 
company,” declared new netherland governor and 
DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY official Peter Stuyvesant 
in 1653, “not from a few ignorant subj ects.” It was that 
autocratic attitude—plus a spectacularly hot temper— 
that won Stuyvesant the nickname of Peter the Head¬ 


strong and lost him the all-important support of his 
“subjects” in a time of crisis. Born in the Netherlands 
in 1610, he spent all his adult life in the service of the 
Dutch West India Company, As governor of Dutch 
Curasao in 1644, he lost his right leg in battle and was 
forced to return to Holland, where he was fitted with 
an elegant, embossed-silver peg leg. Appointed (1647) 
director general of all Dutch possessions in the Amer¬ 
icas and based at New Amsterdam (later new york), 
Stuyvesant imposed Calvinist discipline on the un¬ 
ruly, cosmopolitan colony. He regulated gin shops, 
imposed high customs duties, legislated against 
Quakers and Lutherans, sought peace with the In¬ 
dians and strained colonial finances to gain control of 
NEW SWEDEN in 1655, Although his harsh methods 
angered the city’s powerful burghers, his efficient ad¬ 
ministration kept order and encouraged commerce. 
When a British fleet appeared off New Amsterdam 
and claimed it for the Duke of York in 1664, Sluyve- 
sant wanted to flght but was overruled by the citizenry 
he had alienated. The Dutch colony was thus lost to 
the English, After going to Europe to defend his ac¬ 
tions, he returned to New York and settled at his farm 
on the Bowery, where he died in 1672, 

See Bayard Tuckerman: Peter Stuyvesant, Director 
General for the West India Company in New Nether¬ 
land. 

SUBMARINES 

DavidBushnell built Turtk, first submarine used 
in warfare, 1776/Robert Fulton built Nautilus in 
France, 1800/ Confederate Flmky sank Union 
vessels, 1864/ Simon Lakey Argonaut traveled 
undersea from Norfolk, Va., to New York City, 
1898/ U.S. purchased John P. Holland’s craft, 
which served as modelfor subsequent submarines . 
built by several other nations, 1900/ Subma¬ 
rines played major role in W.W. land W.W. 111 
Nuclear-powered Nautilus launched, 19551 
Carry nuclear missiles, 1970s 

Since the time of Herodotus man has sought to build 
ships that could glide beneath the surface of the .sea. 
But it was not until 1620 that Cornelius van Drebbei, 
a Dutch inventor working in England, succeeded; His 
wood-frame, leather-skinned craft, rowed by a 12- 
man crew, traveled 15 feet below the surface of the 
Thames (once with King James I as an eager passen¬ 
ger) and, according to one enthusiastic eyewitness, 
permitted enough light to enter for passengers "to 
read the Bible or any other book.” 

Other European inventors tried to duplicate or im¬ 
prove upon Van Drebbel’s feat, as did ambitious 
American tinkers. But it was not until the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR that an underwater vessel was actually 
employed in warfare—and then it did not work very 
well. An inventive Yale student, David Bushnell, built 
the 7y2-foot Turtkk im, Its one-man "crew" sat 
perched on a bicyclelike seat and furiously employed 
his feet and hands to drive the screw propellers, adjust 
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the rudder and operate the piston pumps that piped 
in enough air through tubes in the conning tower for 
a 30-mmute submersion. On Sept, 6,1776, the Turtle, 
piloted by Sgt. Ezra Lee, slipped beneath the waters 
of New York harbor and tried to attach a time-fused 
gunpowder cask to the anchored British flagship 
Eagle, The Eagle's copper-sheathed hull proved im¬ 
pervious to drilling and the cask was finally set afloat, 
Itexploded harmlessly and only temporarily scattered 
the English fleet. 

Another American, Robert fulton, made the next 
important advance in submarine construction. Work¬ 
ing in France in 1800, he built the armor-plated, 
wooden Nautilus in the hope that Napoleon would 
use it against the English fleet. Nicknamed “the intel¬ 
ligent whale,” it was propelled by sails atop the water 
and by a screw propeller below, and had a portholed 
conning tower through which to navigate, European 
monarchs were amused by its novelty but none com¬ 
missioned duplicates from the disappointed inventor. 

The CIVIL WAR saw the first successful use of the 
submarine in combat when a small Confederate fleet 
of cigar-shaped, only partially submersible “Davids” 
employed primitive spar torpedoes (explosive charges 
tied to long poles) to damage Union ironclad 
WARSHIPS. In 1864 the Confederate Hunky actually 
managed to sink a Union sloop in Charleston harbor 
™but sank itself in the explosion, losing all but two of 
its nine-man crew and earning a scornful nickname, 
the “floating coffin.” 

During the 1890s simon lake used the periscope 
and the air lock (which permitted crewmen safely to 
enter and leave submerged ships) in a number of ves¬ 
sels he built for peacetime, exploratory purposes. His 
gasoline-powered Argonaut (1897) rolled along the 
bottom on retractable wheels and in 1898 completed 
the first lengthy undersea journey—from Norfolk, 
Va., to New York City. Simultaneously john p, Hol¬ 
land, the “father of the submarine,”huilt his Plunger 
(1897), which first employed water as a ballast and 
horizontal rudders for rapid diving. In 1900 the U.S, 
Government purchased the Holland, a 53-foot craft 
powered by both steam and electricity that served as 
the model for submarine fleets of many nations. 

Despite America’s leadership role in creating the 
submarine, the u.s. navy was slow to build an under¬ 
sea fleet. But the dreaded German U-boats ravaged 
Allied shipping almost at will during the early years 
of both WORLD war I and world war ii. (In World 
War II alone. Axis submarines sank some 4770 Allied 
vessels.) 

Undersea warfare was altered forever on Jan, 17, 
1955, with the launching of the nuclear-powered 
nautilus, the swift-running brainchild of Adm. 
HYMAN kickover, at Grotou, Conn, Soon thereafter 
it made its extraordinary 6000-mile journey beneath 
the North Pole. Since 1960 U.S. nuclear submarines 
have served as mobile launching platforms for the 
far-ranging Polaris rockets, key elements in the U.S. 
defense arsenal. 


SUBWAYS 

First experimental line opened in New York City, 
1870, but proved commercialfailure/ First prac¬ 
tical subway, Boston, 1898/ New York City sub¬ 
way, world’s largest, opened 1904/Subways now 
function in Boston, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, San Francisco 

The rapid mushrooming of American cities after the 
Civil War confronted city fathers with new problems 
of overcrowding and traffic congestion, street rail¬ 
ways and elevated railways soon provided mass 
transit for urban and suburban dwellers. Subways 
(pioneered in London as early as 1863) took longer to 
develop, largely because they were so expensive and 
difficult to dig. 

The first U.S, subway was a 312-foot-long experi¬ 
mental line that ran for one block 21 feet below 
Broadway in New York City. Privately built in 1870 
by Alfred Ely Beach, the energetic editor of the Scien- 
tific American, it propelled a single car through a 
pneumatic tube by compressed air and proved a pop¬ 
ular novelty but a commercial failure. Not until 1898 
did Boston build the first practical American subway. 
An underground, electrified street railway line be¬ 
neath Boston Common, it relieved congestion in the 
city’s busy center. New York City followed suit in 
1904, with a 20,8-mlle subway line financed by banker 
august BELMONT. Philadelphia opened a subway in 
1907, Chicago in 1943 and San Francisco in 1972, Pri¬ 
vate financing soon proved inadequate and modern 
subway systems are now publicly financed. The New 
York subway system is the world’s largest, carrying an 
average of well over 5 million persons each weekday 
—and more than 1,5 billion a year—over some 720 
miles of track, By 1970 long-delayed construction on 
a Washington, D.C,, subway had begun, and the U.S. 
had 1319 miles of subway track. 

See Harry F. Howson: The Rapid Transit Railways of 
the World, 

SUFFOLK RESOLVES 

Citmns’protest against British Intolerable Acts, 
adopted in Suffolk County, Mass., Sept. 9, 1774/ 
Endorsement by 1st Continental Congress, Sept. 

17, 1774, pointed toward hostilities with Britain 

Parliament’s passage in 1774 of the intolerable 
acts, aimed at punishing rebellious massachusehs 
for the BOSTON TEA party, sparked protest throughout 
the Colony. At meetings held at Dedham and Milton, 
in SulTolk County (to which Boston also belonged), 
from Sept, 6 to 9,1774, the Colonists adopted a set of 
strongly worded resolutions drafted by Boston patriot- 
physician JOSEPH WARREN. Declaring the acts illegal, 
the Suffolk Resolves urged Massachusetts citizens to 
withhold taxes and ignore the orders of royal officials, 
called for weekly minutemen musters and for a halt 
to trade with Great Britain until the Intolerable Acts 
were rescinded. , > 





SUFFRAGE 


The Suffolk Resolves were carried to the First con¬ 
tinental CONGRESS at Philadelphia in the saddlebags 
of the hard-riding Paul revere, They were dramati¬ 
cally read aloud on the convention floor by Virginia’s 
PEYTON RANDOLPH and Were endorsed by the dele¬ 
gates on September 17, Endorsement of the Resolves 
represented a point of no return in the Colonial agita¬ 
tion that culminated in the revolutionary war. 

See Benjamin Laharee: The Boston Tea Party, 

SUFFRAGE 

Ballot restricted to property owners in Colonial 
era/ Constitution left voting requirements to 
states/ Electorate broadened to include all adult 
white males by 1860/ Former slaves enfranchised 
by 15th Amendment, 1870/ 19th Amendment 
gave women the vote, 1920, 

Though universal adult suffrage is now taken for 
granted by most Americans, it is a comparatively re¬ 
cent phenomenon that would have appalled most of 
the Founding Fathers, Only propertied men had ac¬ 
cess to the ballot in the Colonial era, and to the well- 
to-do drafters of the u,s. constitution the “people” 
were fellow members of the prosperous middle class 
—“the solid, free and independent part of the com¬ 
munity,” as defined by Virginia delegate Richard 
Henry Lee, Voting qualifications were left to the 
states, and in 1789 an estimated 40 percent of white 
American men were barred from voting, as were most 
free blacks, all slaves and all women. 

But the rapid growth of the cities and the steady 
peopling of the frontier doomed rule by the wealthy. 
The electorate was slowly broadened under the steady 
onslaught of jacksonian democracy in the 1830s. 
Despite the protests of propertied conservatives—like 
the Virginian who worried that if the “very wheel 
barrow men may be carried to vote.,. Great God! 
Is it possible that a state can exist long under such a 
government?”-near universal white manhood suf¬ 
frage was a reality by the beginning of the civil war. 
Women and blacks, however, remained beyond the 
pale. Slaves were universally disfranchised and free 
blacks could vote in only four states in 1860, A decade 
later the 15th Amendment afforded all male adult 
Americans access to the ballot regardless of “race, 
color or previous condition of servitude,” and freed 
blacks took full advantage of their newfound freedom 
during reconstruction. But the ballot was later sys¬ 
tematically denied to Southern Negroes through jim 
crow laws, the grandfather clause, discrimina¬ 
tory application of literacy tests and the poll tax, and 
violent intimidation inspired by the Mississippi plan 
and fomented by the ku klux klan and other terror¬ 
ist groups. These practices were not ended until pas¬ 
sage of the VOTING rights act of 1965, which barred 
literacy tests, and by enactment of the 24th Amend¬ 
ment, which forbade the poll tax as a voting quali¬ 
fication in local elections in 1964, 

Launched at the 1848 seneca falls convention. 


the women’s suffrage movement also made slow 
but steady progress. Wyoming Territory gave women 
the franchise in 1869 and became the first state to do 
so upon admission to the Union in 1890, By 1916 six 
more states had followed suit, and the enactment of 
the 19th Amendment in 1920 granted women the vote 
nationwide. The electorate was further broadened in 
1970, when the voting age was lowered to 18. 

Despite the long struggle to win the right to vote, 
Americans seem surprisingly reluctant to exercise it. 
Less than half of the eligible voters went to the polls 
in the presidential contest of 1972, 

See Chilton Williamson: From Property to Democ¬ 
racy, 

SUGAR ACT (see Grenville Acts) 

SUGAR INDUSTRY 

Columbus brought first cane cuttings to New 
World, 1498/ French introduced sugarcane to 
La., c. 1750/ New Orleans was early refining 
center/ New York City took over as the leading 
refining city, 1850s/ Sugar Bvst case won by 
industry, 1894/ Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba pro¬ 
vided sure source of U.S. supply after 1898/ 
Cuba expropriated U.S. sugar plantations after 
1959/ U.S. ranked behind U.S.S.R., Cuba and 
Brazil as sugar producing nation, 1971/ U.S. per 
capita sugar consumption in excess of 100 
pounds, 1970s 

Among the plants Christopher columbus brought to 
the New World on his second transatlantic voyage 
(1493-96) were some sugarcane cuttings, which his 
colonists cultivated experimentally in Santo Domingo 
(now the Dominican Republic). The cane thrived in 
the moist, tropical climate and by the early 1500s 
justified Spain’s construction on the island of the first 
sugar mill in the Americas, Later conquistadors, in¬ 
cluding HERNANDO CORTES, Were responsible for set¬ 
ting up cane plantations throughout Latin America, 
from Mexico to Peru, and the Portuguese established 
sugar as a crop in Brazil. French missionaries intro¬ 
duced cane to Louisiana in the mid- 1700s, and by the 
end of the century at least one mill was operating in 
NEW ORLEANS, 

By the time the U,S. acquired New Orleans as part 
of the LOUISIANA PURCHASE (1803), local millers had 
succeeded in refining the juice of cane into a good- 
quality granulated sugar. Until then Americans had 
relied on imported raw sugar, most of it from the West 
Indies in the triangular trade. Molasses was ex¬ 
tracted from the sugar in the West Indies and supplied 
New England’s rum industry, but Colonial "sugar 
bakers” put the raw sugar through an additional re- 
fining 'Step—'baking it in clay molds and rinsing off the 
rem aming residue of molasses—to produce sugar loaf 
marketable to consumers. 

In the first decades of the 19th century New Orleans 

continued to refine granulated sugar for nearby mar¬ 
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kets but also became a transhipment point for raw 
sugar to refineries springing up in such , Midwestern 
river towns as St. Louis, Louisville and Cincinnati, In 
the 1830s New Orleans boasted of having the world’s 
largest refine^, But within 25 years costly innovations 
in sugar refining-including carbon filtering and cen¬ 
trifugal separation techniques—brought about great¬ 
er demands for plant capitalization, and New York 
City’s position as both a banking center and a port 
led to i ts emergence as the chief refining city. 

In time New York financiers—through the gigantic 
American Sugar Refining Gompany-came to exer¬ 
cise a near monopoly over the American industry. 
When in 1895 the U.S. Supreme Court, on appeal 
from a lower court, turned back an antitrust action 
against the company, the trust was left free to con¬ 
tinue its dominance, (See sugar trust case.) And 
with the U.S, annexation of Hawaii under President 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY in 1898, Combined with the effec¬ 
tive control America won over both Puerto rico and 
Cuba in the spanish-american war (1898), the na¬ 
tion’s sugar interests were able to establish a vast agri¬ 
cultural base in far-flung, cane-growing regions. 
Sugar beets had been introduced into the U.S, as 
early as 1838, when a crop was harvested in Massa¬ 
chusetts. By 1972 the beets were being widely grown 
in many Western states and the U.S, crop of some 28,5 
million tons was second only to that of the Soviet 
Union, In the same year the U.S. harvested about 29,5 
million tons of cane, In the early 1970s the refined 
sugar produced annually by the nation from both 
beets and cane totaled 5.3 million tons, behind only 
that of the U.S.S.R,, Cuba and Brazil, But with Amer¬ 
icans consuming an average of slightly more than 100 
pounds per person every year, the U.S. was forced to 
import about $824 million worth of sugar in 1972, 
The industry remains largely dominated by giant 
corporations, and the antagonism that characterized 
cuBA-u.s. relations after Fidel Castro came to 
power in Cuba is generally conceded to have gratified 
the sugar interests, whose plantations Castro began 
expropriating after 1959. Because of the increased 
doraesticproduGtion, both on the continent and in Ha¬ 
waii and Puerto Rico, and a growth in imports 
from such.major sugar-growing nations, as India, 
Brazil, Pakistan and Mexico, the U.S, has not been 
at a loss for sugar despite the loss of Cuban imports. 

Sugar has found wide use in modern industry as an 
ingredient in such products as nylon, synthetic rubber 
and plastics. In addition to the sugar they yield, sugar, 
beets are an important fodder for livestock, 

SUGAR TRUST CASE [1895). 

U.S, V. E, C. Knight Co,/ First Federal prosecu¬ 
tion under Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890/ 
Court decided against Government, encouraging 
further growth of tnists / ' 

In 1895 tlmiUnited States v. E.£. Knight Company, 
commonly.called the Sugar Trust Case, became the 


first Federal sherman anti-trust act (1890) prose¬ 
cution to reach the u.s. supreme court, Knight, a 
holding company, had acquired control through a 
stock transfer of the American Sugar Refining Co,, 
which had been organized under the favorable incor¬ 
poration laws of the state of New Jersey in 1891. By 
1892 American Sugar, through buying up indepen¬ 
dent firms, controlled 98 percent of the nation’s sugar 
refining industry, giving it a virtual monopoly that in¬ 
cluded the power to determine the retail price of 
sugar. The benjamin harrison and grover Cleve¬ 
land Administrations had appeared unenthusiastic 
about making use of the Sherman Act, but Cleveland 
finally ordered action against the Knight Company, 
and the case reached the Supreme Court in 1895, 

In its decision the court voted eight to one against 
the Government, Writing the majority opinion, Chief 
Justice MELVILLE FULLER held that the Sherman Act 
could be applied only to interstate commerce, and 
then proceeded to take a very narrow view of such 
commerce: “Commerce succeeds to manufacture, 
and is not a part of it.,,, The fact that an article is 
manufactured for export to another state does not.,, 
make it an article of interstate commerce.,,,” The 
refining of sugar, which Fuller saw as a purely local 
manufacturing activity, was thus beyond the purview 
of the Sherman Act. Only Justice john marshall 
HARLAN dissented from this view, holding that to call 
the refining of 98 percent of the nation’s sugar a purely 
“local” matter was outright nonsense. 

In the wake of the court’s decision the Cleveland 
Administration and then the Administration of Presi¬ 
dent WILLIAM MCKINLEY generally ignored the Sher¬ 
man Act, leaving the captains of finance and industry 
free to go on building powerful monopolies. It was not 
until the Federal Government started its vigorous 
"trust-busting” activity under Presidents Theodore 
ROOSEVELT and WILLIAM H. TAFT ill the early 20th cen¬ 
tury that the monopolies were forced to begin yielding 
some of their power, (See northern securities 

case; standard OIL TRUST,) , 

SULLIVAN,(see Keller, Helen Adams) 

SVllim,John (1740-1795) 

Revolutionary general and New Hampshire poli¬ 
tician/ Smashed Tory-lndian alliance in western 

N.Y.,1779 

A hot-tempered, energetic soldier, Gen. John Sullivan 
contributed greatly to American fortunes in the rev¬ 
olutionary WAR. Sullivan led the 1779 expedition 
that destroyed British and Indian forces terrorizing 
the New York frontier. 

Born at Somersworth,,N,H,, in 1740, Sullivan, a 
lawyer, had been a delegate to the continental con¬ 
gress and,,as a major in the New Hampshire militia, 
seized a British fort at Portsmouth in the first days of 
hostilities, He took part in the siege of Boston, was 
promoted to major general in 1776, conducted an un- 
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successful campaign against the British on Staten Is¬ 
land, N.Y., in 1777 and then fought in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Sullivan quarreled with his superiors, 
frequently threatening to resign, and blamed his 
abortive attempt, in 1778, to take Newport on the 
failure of the French fleet to provide eKpected sup¬ 
port. Despite his mixed record and prickly personal¬ 
ity, he retained the good will and faith of george 
tVASHiNGTON. In 1779 Sullivan was ordered, along 
with Gen. James Clinton, to lead a 4000-man force 
through the western Pennsylvania and New York wil¬ 
derness to smash the powerful alliance between the 
Tories and the Cayuga and Seneca tribes. Sullivan 
achieved his objective, razing 40 Indian villages, 
burning 160,000 bushels of the Indians’ corn and 
hacking down Tory orchards, After the war Sullivan 
served New Hampshire in various offices, including 
that of attorney general (1782-86) and "president,” or 
governor (1786, 1787, 1789). He died at Durham, 
N.H„inl795. 

See Charles P. Whittemore: A General of the Revolu¬ 
tion, John Sullivan of New Hampshire, 

SVlimn, John Lawrence {1858-1918) 

Bareknuckle prizefighter/ World heavyweight 

boxing champion, 1882-92 

Making good his boast that he could "lick any man in 
the world!”~in one period of his career he knocked 
out 59 successive challengers—John L, Sullivan dom¬ 
inated professional boxing in the latter part of the 
19th century. Called the Boston Strong Boy because 
of his powerful physique, Sullivan won the world 
heavyweight championship with a ninth-round 
knockout over Paddy Ryan in a bareknuckle fight at 
Mississippi City, Miss., Feb. 7,1882, He subsequently 
toured the country and visited Europe, taking on and 
defeating all comers. In the last bareknuckle cham¬ 
pionship fight ever held, Sullivan outpointed Jake 
Kilrain in a marathon contest of 75 rounds at Rich- 
burg, Miss,, July 8,1889, The "great John L.” finally 
was defeated by james (“Gentleman Jim”) corbett 
in New Orleans on Sept, 7,1892, in a bout fought with 
boxing gloves, using the Marquis of Queensbury 
rules. (See BOXING.) 

John Lawrence Sullivan was born in Boston, Mass,, 
Oct. 15, 1858. A hard drinker most of his life, he be¬ 
came a temperance worker in 1905, after running a 
bar in New York and appearing in vaudeville shows. 
Sullivan earned and spent a fortune before his death 
at his farm in West Abington, Mass,, Feb, 2* 1918. 
See Donald B. Chidsey:Mn the Great, 

SULLIVAN, Louis Henri [1856-1924] 

Leading Chicago architect/i Pioneer of sky- . 

scraper design and a major theorist of modern 

architecture . ......a 

The, most influential member of the “Chicago school” 
of ARCHITECTURE, Boston-born (1856) Louis Sullivan 


studied architecture briefly at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology (1872-73) and then sought work 
in Chicago, which was still rebuilding after the disas¬ 
trous CHICAGO FIRE. There Sullivan spent a year in the 
office of WILLIAM LE BARON JENNEY, the first architect 
to use a metal skeleton as the basic element of con¬ 
struction. In 1879, after studying in Paris, Sullivan 
formed a partnership with Chicago architect Dank- 
mar Adler, and together they designed one of the fust 
true SKYSCRAPERS, St. Louis’ Wainwright Building 
(1890-91). Although only 10 storieS: high, it demon¬ 
strated the basic principles of skyscraper design—a 
metal skeleton bearing the building’s weight, and a 
straightforward exterior, . 

Sullivan’s Transportation Building at the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago, eschewing 
traditional classicism and anticipating the free- 
flowing Art Nouveau movement in Europe, caused a 
sensation, as did his soaring designs for Chicago’s 
Gage Building (1898) and Carson Pirie Scott depart¬ 
ment store (1899-1904), often considered his master¬ 
piece, After Adler’s death in 1900, Sullivan produced 
fewer important designs but continued to spread his 
ideas through lectures, articles and books such as his 
Au tobiography of an Idea (1924), publ ished the year he 
died. The essence of his philosophy was hiS statement 
“Form follows function,” by which he meant that a 
building’s outward form should faithfully reflect its 
structural purposes. The credo was carried on and ex¬ 
tended by such modern architects as frank lloyd 
WRIGHT, who began as a draftsman in Sullivan’s 
office. , ' 

See Hugh Sinclair Morrison: lom Sullivan, Prophet 
of Modern Architecture. 

SULLY, r/wmas (7753-7572) 

Painter/ Protdge of Gilbert Stuart] Speciulized 
in portraits of wealthy/ Portrailist of Britain's 
Queen Victoria and U.S, Presidents Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe and Jackson . , 

Continuing an American tradition of portraiture 
begun in the 18th century by John singleton coplev 
and GILBERT STUART, Tliomas Sully became one of 
America’s most famous and successful painters of the 
19th century; his talents were eagerly sought by 
wealthy patrons at home and abroad, Born in En- 
glanddn 1783, he settled with his family nine years 
later in Charleston, S,C. There, under the tiUelege of 
his older brother Lawrence, Sully received his first 
training as a painter. In 1799 the two brothers opened 
a portrait studio in Virginia, After Lawrence’s death 
in 1803, Thomas moved to New York City where, in 
1807, he became the protdgd of Gilbert Stuart Armed 
with a letter of introductipn to artist benjamin west, 
Sully traveled to London in 1809. There he quickly 
established himself as a portrait painter of note, and 
numerous prominent Englishmen gave him commis¬ 
sions, including dne for the portraitof Fanny Kemble, 
His reputation now enhanced, Sully returned to the 


U.S, in 1810 and settled in Philadelphia, where the 
wealthy of the city flocked to his studio for sittings. In 
1837 he again visited Britain and the next year did a 
highly successful portrait of Queen Victoria, a paint¬ 
ing that established him as the forerao,st American 
artist of his time, This reputation he retained for the 
rest of his life, his works being prized for their ideal¬ 
ized character delineation. Through the last decades 
of his life Sully lived in Philadelphia and died there 
in 1872, During his lifetime he completed some 2600 
canvases, including portraits of four Presidents- 
Jelferson, Madison, Monroe and Jackson. 

See Edward Biddle: The Life and Works of Thomas 
Sully. 

SmmR,Charles [1811-1874] 

Politician, reformer/ U.S. senator, 1851-74/ 


chairman in 1871. The following year he was censured 
by the Massachusetts legislature for a rare gesture of 
magnanimity toward the South; The Massachusetts 
lawmakers thought his resolution to prohibit the 
placing of names of battles fought against fellow 
Americans on U.S, regimental flags an “insult to the 
loyal soldiery of the nation.” The censure was re¬ 
scinded in 1874, but after attending a U.S. Senate ses¬ 
sion on March 10 to hear the official announcement 
read, Sumner was stricken with a heart attack and 
died the next day. 

See David H. Donald: Charles Sumner. 

SUMNER, William Graham [1840-1910] 

Social scientist, economist, educator/ Cham¬ 
pioned laissez-faire economy and social Darwin- 
mat Yale, 1872-1909 


A lifelong champion of “absolute human equality, 
secured, assured, and invulnerable,” Charles Sumner 
was a powerful force in American politics for almost 
a quarter of a century. Born at Boston in 1811 and 
educated at harvard and Harvard Law School, he 
practiced law while crusading for a wide range of 
causes—world peace, public education, temperance 
and prison reform, But he was best known as an ad¬ 
vocate of ABOLITIONIST positions: He thundered 
against the Mexican war as providing more territory 
for slaveholders, favored the wilmot proviso that 
would bar slavery from the territory acquired in the 
war and was a founder of the free soil party in 1 848, 
Elected to the Senate in 1851 by a coalition of Free 
Soilers and Democrats in the Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture, he quickly became nationally known as an acid- 
tongu ed opponent of the fugitive slave act and the 
COMPROMISE OF 1850, and was a founder of the 
republican party in 1854, Two years later he de¬ 
nounced the kansas-nebraska act as a “crime 
against Kansas” and “in every respect a swindle.” He 
went on to villify, its authors, calling Stephen a. 
DOUGLAS a “noisome, squat and nameless animal” 
and accusing South Carolina Sen. Andrew Butler of 
embracing "the harlot, Slavery.” Two days after 
Sumner’s speech, Butler’s hotheaded nephew, South 
Carolina Congressman Preston Brooks, caned Sum¬ 
ner senseless on the Senate floor, so severely injuring 
him that he could not serve in the Senate for more 
than three years. During the civil war Sumner early 
urged emancipation, and as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee was instrumental in resolving 
the TRENT AFFAIR without rcsort to war with Britain, 
A leader of the postwar radical republicans, 
Sumner actively backed both the impeachment of 
ANDREW JOHNSON and a stern reconstruction pol¬ 
icy, Because he believed himself “in morals, not poli¬ 
tics,” Sumner balked at President ulysses s. grant’s 
plan to annex Santo Domingo, When he went on to 
denounce Grant as stupid, the President’s friends in 
the Senate removed Sumner; as Foreign Relations 


“Do not coddle the weak,” warned social scientist 
William Graham Sumner, or you will achieve the 
“survival of the unfittest,” His eloquently expounded 
belief in a laissez-faire economy that strengthened 
human society by eliminating "weak” strains 
stemmed from the doctrine of natural selection pro¬ 
pounded by Charles Darwin and found a congenial 
hearing in the era of unregulated fortune-building 
that followed the Civil War, (See social Darwinism.) 
Born at Paterson, N.J., in 1840 and educated at vale 
and in Europe, Sumner served as an Episcopal cler¬ 
gyman before joining the Yale faculty as a professor 
of political and social science in 1872. There he intro¬ 
duced the first course in sociology in an American 
university and, was influential as an educational re¬ 
former. A champion of the small taxpayer—he was 
the first to call him “the forgotten man”—who had to 
pay the price of spurious “social progress,” Sumner 
also wrote Folkways (1907), a pion eering study of the 
role of custom and habit in society. He retired from 
Yale in 1909 and died, at Englewood, N.J,, the follow¬ 
ing year, 

SUMTER, FORT 

Federal stronghold in Charleston, S.C., harbor/ 

Forced to surrender by Confederate cannon fire, 

signaling start of Civil War, April 12-18,1861 

ABRAHAM Lincoln’s election to the Presidency in No¬ 
vember, 1860, was the signal for seven Southern states 
to secede, from the Union. By March, 1861, the newly 
created Confederacy, (see confederate states of 
AMERICA) had seized almost all Union property within 
its borders except for two Federal strongholds—Fort 
Pickens at Pensacola, Fla, (which remained in Union 
hands throughout the civil war), and Fort Sumter, a 
fortified five-sided brick structure at the mouth of the 
Charleston harbor in South Carolina. Confederate 
President jefferson davis demanded Sumter’s evac¬ 
uation, and when its Kentucky-horn commander, 
Maj. Robert Anderson, refused, ordered the harbor 
ringed with Confederate cannons. 









SUNDAY, Billy {William Ashley) 


SUPREME COURT, U.S. 


Outgoing President JAMES buchanan avoided de¬ 
ciding the fort’s fate, even when Southern troops fired 
on a Federal steamer attempting to resupply the gar¬ 
rison, Lincoln, after his inauguration on March 4, 
1861, also vacillated for a time, hoping to avoid a con¬ 
frontation. But when the fort’s provisions threatened 
to run out, he rejected the advice of his Cabinet that 
the fort be surrendered and announced on April 6, 
1861, that he was sending a provisioning expedition. 

President Davis considered Lincoln’s decision an 
act of war and ordered his commander at Charleston, 
Gen. PIERRE G. T, BEAUREGARD, to Open fire. At 4:30 
a.m, on April 12, the Confederates began the bom¬ 
bardment of Fort Sumter; veteran secessionist Ed¬ 
mund RUFFIN was credited with the honor of firing the 
first shot. Some 4000 shells followed during the next 
34 hours, battering the fort while top-hatted, gentle¬ 
men and crinolined ladies lined the waterfront to 
cheer. Finally, at 2:30 p.m, on April 13, Anderson sur¬ 
rendered the fort and the next day steamed north to 
New York with his 67-man command, (Miraculously, 
only one soldier had been killed, the result of an acci¬ 
dental gun explosion after the formal surrender.) 

News,, of the bombardment galvanized the North. 
Lincoln called for 75,000 volunteers on April 15 
(prompting four more states to join the Confederacy), 
and the Civil War had begun. Fort Sumter was held 
by the Confederacy despite a long Union siege (1863- 
65) and many bombardments, until it was finally 
abandoned in February, 1865, 

See Richard N. Current: Lincoln and The First Shot. 

SUNDAY, Billy {William Ashley) {1862~m5) 

Athlete, evangelist/ A professional baseball 

player, 1883-91, he became famous evangelist 

after 1903 

Known for the sensationally effective revival meet¬ 
ings he conducted in major U.S. cities in the years be¬ 
fore WORLD WAR I, Billy Sunday reportedly converted 
more than a million people during his evangelistic ca¬ 
reer, Born William Ashley Sunday in Ames, Iowa 
(1862), he was a professional baseball player (1883- 
91) first with the Chicago White Sox and then with 
teams in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Thereafter he 
served as an aide in the Chicago YMCA and as assist¬ 
ant to evangelist J. Wilbur Chapman until 1896, when 
he launched his own evangelical career. He soon 
began “hitting the sawdust trail”—a reference to the 
sawdust-covered floors in most of the halls in which 
he preached—across the United States, and in 1903 
was ordained a Presbyterian minister. A vivid, un¬ 
conventional revivalist, he used flamboyant methods, 
including huge orchestras and choirs, and the argot 
of the sports world to preach his doctrines, which 
emphasized God’s fiery retribution over divine love. 
He attacked sin and strong drink as if they were phys¬ 
ical opponents, flailing out with his fists like a prize¬ 
fighter, Sunday continued his energetic crusade until 
his death in Chicago in 1935, 


See William G. McLoughlin: Billy Sunday Was His 
Real Name. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS 

Church-maintained schools for the religious and 

ethical education of children/ First Sunday 

school in U,S. est. 1785/ Largest Sunday school 

enrollment claimed by Southern Baptists, 1970s 

Although the idea of the Sunday school originated in 
England in 1780, when RobeitRaikes established 
Sunday religious instruction for slum children, such 
classes are more numerous and more widely attended 
in the U.S. than in any other country. This is probably 
because of the Constitutional prohibition against the 
teaching of religion in the public schools, Sunday 
schools are more common among U.S. Protestant de¬ 
nominations and among Conservative and Reform 
Jews than among Roman Catholics or Orthodox Jews, 
The latter two groups have their own extensive sys¬ 
tems of parochial schools for the secular as well as re¬ 
ligious education of their children. 

The first Sunday school in the U.S, was organized 
in 1785, when William Elliott of Acomac County, Va., 
began regular Sunday evening Bible classes for his 
children and servants. The classes were initially held 
onElliott’s plantation but in 1801 they were moved to 
the nearby Oak Grove Church, Elliott’s idea spread 
quickly, and by the early years of the 19th century, 
Sunday schools had been established by churches in 
Virginia, Maryland, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. (One of the organizers of the 
first Pennsylvania Sunday school was Dr, benjamin 
RUSH, the physician who signed the declaration 
OF INDEPENDENCE.) 

In 1824 the American Sunday School Union was 
formed to coordinate the activities of the various 
Protestant Sunday schools, most of which were al¬ 
ready affiliated with their own denominational Sun¬ 
day school societies. In 1907, the American Sunday 
School Union joined the World Sunday School Asso¬ 
ciation, which in 1947 became the World Council of 
Christian Education. 

As educational philosophy changed from the 19lh 
to the 20th century, so did the methods of instruction 
in the Sunday schools. At first the Bible was virtually 
the entire content of the Sunday school syllabus; 
today, the syllabus has broadened to include discus¬ 
sion of moral and ethical problems and. In the case of 
the Jewish Sunday schools, Jewish history and tradi¬ 
tions, Each denomination has its own general syllabus 
for Sunday school instruction and dilferent denomi¬ 
nations exert different degrees of control over the 
schools in their jurisdiction, 

The Sunday school tradition has always been par¬ 
ticularly strong in the South, and today the largest 
Sunday school enrollment is among the member 
churches of the Southern Baptist Convention, 

SUPERIOR, LAKE (see Great Lakes) 


SUPREME COURT, U.S. 

Highest court of the U. S., established under Arti¬ 
cle III, Section 1 of Constitution/ Judiciary Act 
of 1789 organized court/ Chief Justice John 
Marshall asserted power of judicial review, es¬ 
tablishing outstanding principles of constitu¬ 
tional law that influenced growth ofeconomy and 
government, 1801-35/ 14th Amendment, as in¬ 
terpreted by court, revolutionized relationship 
of citizens to Federal and state governments/ 
Court turned back Federal and state attempts to 
regulate business, 1890s-1930s/ Court chal¬ 
lenged by President Franklin D, Roosevelt, 
1937/ Warren Court’s defense of individual’s 
rights, 1950s~60s, modified by Burger Court, 
1970s 

Through its power of judicial review over the ac¬ 
tions of the President, Congress, the state legislatures 
and the lower courts, the Supreme Court of the 
United States occupies a unique and powerful posi¬ 
tion in the U.S, constitutional system, As Charles 
EVANS hughes, later Chief Justice of the United 
States, put it: “We are under the Constitution, but the 
Constitution is what the judges say it is, and the judi¬ 
ciary is the safeguard of our liberties and our property 
under the Constitution.” Over the years the justices of 
the U.S, Supreme Court have read into various 
clauses of the Constitution their own ideas of what 
they mean. In so doing, they have broadened the 
court’s powers while strengthening Federal authority 
and greatly influencing the economic and social 
growth of the nation. 

The U.S, Supreme Court’s authority, however, ex¬ 
panded gradually—and so did its housing. When the 
Federal Government moved from Philadelphia to 
Washington, D.C., in 1800, officials had forgotten to 
provide a courtroom for the justices, and the court 
found itself homeless. Finally the Senate made avail¬ 
able a room that was to have been the Senate clerk’s 
office and the court occupied it until 1809, when an¬ 
other room was set aside in the basement of the Capi¬ 
tol building. In 1860 the court inherited the Senate’s 
former chamber, and not until 1935 did the high tri¬ 
bunal finally move into its own permanent home in 
Washington. 

The first Chief .Justice of the United States, john 
jay, resigned his post in 1795 to become governor of 
New York. Jay had already decided, that the court 
would not amount to much, commenting that he “left 
the bench perfectly convinced that under a system so 
defective, the court would not obtain the energy, 
weight and dignity which are essential to its affording 
due support to the national government, nor acquire 
the public confidence and respect which, as the last 
resort of justice of the nation, it should possess.” (The 
second Chief Justice, john rutledge, was serving a 
recess appointment when the Senate refused to con¬ 
firm him—he had showed signs of mentalimbalance, 
The third Chief Justice, Oliver Ellsworth, was 


largely indifferent to the court and resigned in 1799 
after serving only three years.) 

Jay had been one of the authors of the federalist 
supporting ratification of the new constitution. He 
was well aware that the Founding Fathers at the con¬ 
stitutional CONVENTION in 1787 had spent little 
time debating the role of the Supreme Court in the 
new Federal Government, They used just 67 words 
(Article III, Section 1) of the Constitution from which 
to create the judicial branch: “The judicial power of 
the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, 
both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated 
times, receive for their services a compensation which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office.” Surprisingly, no qualifications such as age or 
residence or citizenship were laid down forjudges, as 
was the case with the President and members of Con¬ 
gress. There was not even the requirement that a jus¬ 
tice have a legal education, 

In accordance with Article III, Section 1, Congress 
passed the Judiciary Act of 1789 (see judiciary acts), 
which created a Supreme Court consisting of a Chief 
Justice and five associate justices. They are appointed 
by the President with the consent of the Senate, hold 
office for life “during good behavior” and can be re¬ 
moved if impeached by the House and convicted by 
the Senate, The membership of the court was in¬ 
creased to seven in 1807, to nine in 1837, and to ten 
in 1863, then was reduced again to seven in 1866 and 
raised once more to nine in 1869, at which number it 
has remained. The variation in the number of justices 
was influenced in part by the number of Federal cir¬ 
cuit courts in the nation. (See courts, federal,) The 
original Judiciary Act required justices to travel 
around the country and join Federal district judges in 
presiding over Federal circuit courts. This onerous 
burden of riding circuit, which was not finally lifted 
from the justices until 1891, was justified by Congress 
on the ground that the members of the high court 
should get out among the people and familiarize 
themselves with their problems and the kinds of cases 
that might later reach the Supreme Court, 

The “jurisdiction” of the Supreme Court—its right 
to hear and decide cases—was more carefully spelled 
out in the Constitution in Article III, Section 2, and in 
the Judiciary Act of 1789, The court has original juris¬ 
diction in cases affecting ambassadors and consuls 
and those in which a state is a party to litigation, In all 
other cases the court has appellate jurisdiction, which 
involves the appeal of a decision from the lower 
courts, state or Federal, on constitutional grounds. 

As originally created, the court seemed ill-equipped 
to compete with the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government as a force in the affairs 
of men. The court has no officers to see that its deci¬ 
sions are obeyed but turns its judgments over to the 
executive branch for enforcement, (Presidents an- 
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DREW JACKSON and ABRAHAM LINCOLN both ignored 
decisions by chief justices of the United States. When 
the state of Georgia asserted authority over Indian 
lands in defiance of a decision by Chief Justice Mar¬ 
shall in WORCESTER V. GEORGIA, 1832 President Jack- 
son refused to support the court, reputedly saying; 
“John Marshall has made his decision; now let him 
enforce it.” During the civil war President Lincoln 
suspended the writ of habeas corpus and then ig¬ 
nored Chief Justice ROGER b. taney’s opinion in the 
MERRYMAN CASE, which denied the President’s right to 
take such action. The court’s members are also subject 
to Congress’ power of impeachment, from whose de¬ 
cision there is no appeal. 

In 1801 the fourth Chief Justice, JOHN marshall, 
took over a court of which Jay had despaired, Mar¬ 
shall won for it the power plus the public respect that 
was to help the court survive when unpopular deci¬ 
sions brought demands for the impeachment of jus¬ 
tices and threats from Congress to limit its power to 
invalidate Federal and state laws. Beginning with 
MARBURY v, MADISON, 1803, iu which Marshall as¬ 
serted the court’s power to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional, the high tribunal, through its powers 
of judicial review, soon forced state courts and legis¬ 
latures to recognizh its authority as the final arbiter of 
questions arising under the Constitution and the laws 
of the land. (See fletcher v. peck; cohens v. 
VIRGINIA.) Marshall also established great principles 
of constitutional law in the field of contracts (Dart¬ 
mouth college V. woodward) and the implied 
POWERS of Congress (mcculloch v. Maryland) and 
spelled out Congress’ power over the states under the 
commerce clause. During his 34 years as Chief Jus¬ 
tice, Marshall helped forge a united republic out of a 
collection of often-quarreling states, jealous of their 
sovereignty and suspicious of Federal encroachments 
on states’ rights. Marshall was moving with the tide of 
American economic expansion and his strengthening 
of the national Government looked to the future of 
nationwide commercial and industrial expansion. 

Following Marshall’s death in 1835, the court con¬ 
tinued to strike down state laws in conflict with the 
Constitution. But not until 1857, in Dred Scott v. 
Sandford, (see dred scott decision), did the court 
again declare an act of Congress unconstitutional—a 
decision tliat moved the nation another step toward 
the CIVIL WAR. For several years after tWs “self- 
inflicted wound,” the courtkept a low profile, refusing 
to pa.ss on the constitutionality of Congress’ post-Civil 
War reconstruction policy in the South. When the 
constitutionahty of Reconstruction was finally force¬ 
fully challenged in the mccardle case, Congress 
passed a law forbidding the Supreme Court from 
hearing certain habeas corpus cases, and the court 
simply ruled that it had no jurisdiction in the matter. 
(Much earlier, in fact, Congress had exercised its right 
to restrict the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, Fol¬ 
lowing the court’s decision in chisholm v. Georgia, 
1793, Congress passed and the states ratified the 11th 


Amendment in 1798, barring Federal courts from ju¬ 
risdiction in cases brought by citizens of one state 
against the government of another.) 

During the heated debates over Reconstruction, 
Congress passed, and the states ratified, in 1868, the 
14th Amendment, which eventually was to bring 
about a revolution in the relationship of the slates to 
the Federal Government and of citizens to their gov¬ 
ernment, (See constitutional amendments.) This 
amendment granted citizenship to the newly freed 
Negro and called upon the Federal Government to 
protect the citizens of a state against the state itself. 
But with the end of Reconstruction in the South, after 
the compromise of 1877 , the temper of the country 
changed to one of indifference toward Negro rights 
and the Supreme Court heeded this change. In the 
1880s it denied Congress the power to protect Negro 
rights (see civil rights cases) and, in 1896, per¬ 
mitted the states to fasten the jim crow badge of in¬ 
feriority on the Negro. (See plessy v. ferguson). The 
14th Amendment, which was passed to give the Negro 
“the equal protection of the laws,” was used instead 
by the court to protect business, which had grown 
rapidly after the Civil War, From about 1890 to 1930 
the court killed 228 state laws on the grounds that (hey 
deprived business of liberty and property without 
“due process of law.” During the same period the 
court limited Federal efforts to control tru.sts, inval¬ 
idated a Federal income tax, vitiated congressional 
attempts to protect labor’s right to form unions and 
blocked child LABOR laws. 

The Court and the New Deal 

Continuing its defense of corporate property rights 
and denying Congress’ power to regulate business and 
industry as a violation of states’ rights, the court 
invalidated 12 new deal laws during the first Ad¬ 
ministration of President franklin d, roosevelt 
(1933-37), Then the court knocked out a state 
minimum-wage law (see minimum-wage laws and 
cases), and in so doing, created, according to Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt, “a no-man’s land” where neither (he 
Federal nor state governments could act to solve eco¬ 
nomic and social problems bedeviling the nation dur¬ 
ing the Great Depression. 

After his overwhelming reelection in 1936, Roose¬ 
velt challenged the Supreme Court by introducing in 
February, 1937, his Judiciary Reorganization bill- 
called “court reform” by his supporters and “coiirl 
packing” by his foes. This bill proposed to add to tlie 
Supreme Court (and to other Federal courts) one 
judge for every judge who was over 70 and did not 
retire-^with a limit of six additional justices for the 
Supreme Court. The President’s supporters privately 
admitted that his biggest blunder was in arguing that 
younger men were needed on the court to swing it. 
■away from its “horse and buggy” stand-pat attitude 
against progressive legislation, This argumentignored 
the fact that 80-year-old Louis d. brandeis was 
among the most forward-looking justices and 61- 
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year-old OWEN j. Roberts was among the most con¬ 
servative. While the Senate Judiciary Committee was 
tearing into the court bill (the Senate later killed it by 
sendingit back to the committee), the Supreme Court, 
with Chief Justice Hughes and Justice Roberts 
switching sides to form a new liberal majority of five 
justices, began giving Congress full power to legislate 
in such fields as labor relations, farm aid, abolition of 
child labor and Social Security. (See social security 
act,) Each side in the “court packing” controversy 
claimed victory: The President’s foes beat his bill, but 
the President actually achieved court reform through 
the response of the cou rt itself. 

While the court had been busy protecting property 
rights in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, it occa¬ 
sionally used the 14th Amendment as it was originally 
intended by Congress—to protect individual civil 
rights. In the 1920s and 1930s the court employed the 
“due process” clause of the 14th Amendment to ex¬ 
tend the First Amendment guarantees of free speech, 
assembly and press (previously only applied in Fed¬ 
eral cases) to defendants in state courts. After World 
War II, and particularly in the 1950s and 1960s, the 
court, under Chief Justice earl warren, accelerated 
the process of incorporating the Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth amendments of the Bill of Rights into the due 
process clause of the 14th Amendment, This resulted 
in a revolution in state criminal trials: Thus in mapf 
V. OHIO, 1961, the court upset the conviction of Doll 
Ree Mapp because it was based on evidence seized in 
violation of the Fourth Amendment’s requirement of 
a search warrant; in Gideon v. Wainwright, 1963, it 
ruled that, under the Sixth Amendment, the states had 
to provide counsel for penniless defendants in all fel¬ 
ony cases; and in miranda v. Arizona, 1966, the court 
upset convictions obtained in violation of the Fifth 
Amendment privilege against self-incrimination and 
the Sixth Amendment right to counsel. Meanwhile 
the Warren Court also, used “the equal protection of 
the laws” clause of the 14th Amendment to ban seg¬ 
regation in public schools (see brown v, board of 
EDUCATION OF TOPEKA) and to force the states to 
reapportion voting districts to conform to the princi¬ 
ple of “one man one vote,” (See baker v. carr.) 

The Warren Court’s emphasis on the rights of the 
individual brought charges that the fight of society to 
be protected—particularly from criminal elements— 
was being neglected. In the 1970s the court under a 
new Chief Justice, warren e. burger who, along 
with three newassociate justices, was appointed to the 
court by President richard m. nixon, began swinging 
the balance the other way-insisting that individual 
rights must be subordinated to the welfare of society 
as a whole. Thus the battle lines were drawn for a 
continuing debate in the court and country over, the 
right of the individual to be free and the duty of the 
Government, under the Constitution and the courts, 
to maintain order and promote the general welfare. 
See Leo Pfeffer: Tills Honorable Court and Charles 
Warren: The Supreme Court in United States History. 


SUSSEX CASE 

German U-boals torpedoed unarmed English 
channel steamer, Sussex, 1916/ U.S. extracted 
German pledge to sink no more merchant vessels 
without warning/ Pledge violated 1917 

German diplomacy in the Sussex Case represented a 
last-ditch effort by Berlin to keep the U.S. out of 
world ware OnMarch24,19r6-nearly ayearafter 
the sinking of the LUSiTANiA~a German U-boat tor¬ 
pedoed the unarmed English Channel steamer Sus¬ 
sex, sctmslj injuring several Americans aboard. 
President woodrow wilson viewed the incident as 
a violation of previous assurances from Germany (see 
GERMANY-U.S. RELATIONS) that its U-boats would sink 
no more merchant ships without warning. The Presi¬ 
dent therefore issued an ultimatum that if Germany 
persisted in such warfare, the U.S, would sever rela¬ 
tions. Germany responded on May 4 with what be¬ 
came known as the Sussex Pledge-a pledge that gave 
rise to the Democratic slogan, “He kept us out of 
war,” in Wilson’s victorious 1916 campaign. But by 
February, 1917, Germany—determined to knock 
Britain out of the war at any cost—had resumed un¬ 
restricted submarine warfare, thus making a show¬ 
down with the U.S. inevitable. 

SUTRO TUNNEL 

Supplied ventilation, drainage and transport in 
Comstock Lode mines/ Constructed 1869-77 

The discovery of silver in the fabulously rich COM- 
STOCK LODE in Mount Davidson, Nev,, in 1859 trig¬ 
gered a feverish rush to exploit the mines. Among 
those drawn to the scene was a Prussian immigrant 
and mining engineer, Adolph H, Sutro (1830-1898), 
who arrived in 1860 and nine years thereafter began 
construction of a tunnel that was desperately needed 
to supply ventilation, drainage and transportation to 
and from Comstock mines. The Sutro Tunnel would 
be a major engineering feat today; at the time it was 
completed (1877) it was virtually a miracle, Blasted 
out of the rocks of Mount Davidson at a cost of $6,5 
million, it is 20,000 feet (nearly 4 miles) long, 12 feet 
wide and 10 feet high. Its creator, however, was little 
rewarded for his efforts, for by the time the tunnel was 
completed, the great lode was. largely played out, 
Sutro sold his interest in the tunnel and moved to San 
Francisco, where he became a rich real estate investor 
and later served as mayor, 

SUTTER, John Augustus {1803-1880) 

Pioneer settler/ Owner of land in Cal on which 
. gold was discovered in 1848, triggering: Califor- 
niagoldrush 

Born in Baden, Germany (1803), of Swiss parentage, 
John Sutter, as an adult, fled from his creditors, leav¬ 
ing behind his wife and children. He arrived in Amer¬ 
ica in 1834, hoping to make his fortune. After short 
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sojourns in St, Louis and Santa Fe, Sutter headed for 
Oregon and engaged briefly in the coastal trade, then 
settled in California in 1839, The Mexican governor 
granted him land along the Sacramento and Ameri¬ 
can rivers, where he established the settlement of New 
Helvetia (forerunner of the city of Sacramento) and 
Sutter’s Fort, The latter was taken over by U,S, forces 
in the first months of the Mexican war (1846-48), 
Spurred by great ambition, Sutter established fron¬ 
tier industries and developed his vast landholdings 
into a personal empire, based in part on cattle. His 
generosity to newcomers was renowned; among the 
beneficiaries of his hospitality were survivors of the 
DONNER PARTY, But in 1848, when his partner in a 
sawmill venture, James W, Marshall, discovered gold 
at the site of Sutter’s mill, Sutter was unable to keep 
the find secret and his lands were invaded by a virtual 
army of goldseekers in the famed California gold 
RUSH, His herds were slaughtered and much of his 
property was stolen by prospectors, Sutter’s financial 
ruin was completed when the U.S, Supreme Court 
denied his Mexican land grant after his bankruptcy in 
1852, Returning East, Sutter was joined by his family 
from Switzerland and spent the remainder of his life 
vainly seeking reimbursement from Congress for his 
expropriated California lands. He died in Washing¬ 
ton, D,C„ in 1880, 

See Oscar Lewis: Sutter’s Fort: Gateway to the Gold 
Fields, 

SWEATSHOPS 

Manufacturing establishments in which em¬ 
ployees work long hours for low wages under 
substandard conditions/ Union Army uniforms 
manufactured in sweatshops during Civil War/ 
System weakened by passage of Federal and state 
minimum-wage arid child-labor legislation 

The unskilled immigrants who flooded into the U,S, 
from Europe and Asia in the 19th century frequently 
proved vulnerable to exploitation by employers, par¬ 
ticularly in urban sweatshops, Men, women and chil¬ 
dren of almost any age could be found in the nation’s 
sweatshops, which were generally the mainstays of 
such light industries as cigar making and garment 
manufacture. 

The sweatshop system, grew out of the older system 
of homework, through which a contractor farmed out 
jobs that could be done at home and for which he paid 
his workers by the piece. By the middle of the 19th 
century much of this work had been transferred to 
factories which, in 1850, employed more than 200,000 
women, making not only cigars and clothing but also 
artificial flowers, shoes and other small consumer ar¬ 
ticles. The horrors of these establishments were not 
confined to their long hours and low pay. They were 
unsanitary, ill-ventilated, smelly, dirty, crowded and 
unsafe. During the civil, war they provided , the 
working environment for thousands of women and 
children who often toiled as much as 15 hours a day 


making uniforms for the Union Army on foot- 
powered sewing machines. But the North was not the 
only section of the countiy in which sweatshops flour¬ 
ished, In the West Chinese immigrants provided a 
work force for sweated labor; their competition with 
Caucasian Americans for low-paying jobs provided 
the rationale for the passage of the Chinese exclu¬ 
sion ACTS of the late 19th century. And in the South, 
textiles and cigars were made by sweatshop labor. 

At first, efforts by the labor movement to outlaw 
sweatshops and sweated labor met with only limited 
success. For example, a state law passed in New York 
in 1889 forbidding all tobacco manufacture in tene¬ 
ments was overturned by the state courts. But New 
York City’s triangle fire of 1911, in which 147 girls 
and women died, drew the sweatshops once again to 
legislative attention and led to changes in New York’s 
building and factory laws, 

Outside New York, efforts to regulate wages for 
women and children, who made up the bulk of the 
sweatshop labor force, also failed in court tests. In 
1923, in Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, the u.s. su¬ 
preme COURT, under Chief Justice william Howard 
TAFT, dealt a blow to statutes establishing a minimum 
wage for women and children that then existed in 15 
states. The court decision declared these statutes un¬ 
constitutional on the grounds that the fixing of wages 
amounted to an infringement of the worker’s right to 
contract for his or her own conditions of employment. 
By the 1930s, however, tlie growth of the labor move¬ 
ment, combined with a changing political climate 
under the auspices of President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt’s NEW DEAL, bore fruit with enactment of the 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT of 1938, wliich Set mini¬ 
mum wages for all workers and sharply restricted 
child labor. 

SWEDENBORGIANISM 

Religious doctrine based on teachings of 18th- 
century Swedish theologian Emanuel Sweden¬ 
borg/First U,S. church establishedat Baltimore, 
1792 

The first American church based on the teachings of 
Swedish scientist, engineer and theologian Emanuel 
Swedenborg (1688-1772) was organized at Baltimore 
in 1792, and 17 such “New Church" societies had ap¬ 
peared in the United States and Canadaby 1817.Thal 
year, the General Convention of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem was organized as an association of the 
Swedenborgian societies in North America. 

The American churches were part of a world 
movement that arose after Swedenborg’s death, Swe¬ 
denborg had turned, in 1747, from his successes as a 
mining engineer and natural philosopher to theology. 
His “heavenly doctrines” purported to plumb deeper 
into the mystery of God than conventional interpre¬ 
tations of the Scriptures; Swedenborg taught that 
Christ makes his appearance, or Second Coming, in 
spirit whenever one puts into practice the truths of the 


Scriptures. Swedenborg conceived of the Holy City, 
or New Jerusalem, as a symbol for the perfection of 
Imman society on earth. Although the Swedish theo¬ 
logian never intended to establish a new church, after 
liis death churches were founded first in Britain and 
then America, Throughout the 19th century Sweden- 
borgians made their ideals felt in various Christian 
Socialist and communal movements. Swedenborg!- 
anism has declined in influence in the 20th century, 
but missions and societies still exist throughout the 
world. In the United States there are two bodies of 
Swedenborgians, the original General Convention 
and the General Church of the New Jerusalem, 
founded in 1890; their membership totals about 6500. 
See Marguerite Block: The New Church in the New 
World. 

SWIFT, Gustavus Franklin {1889-1903) 

Pioneer meat-packer/ Promoted refrigerated 

railroad cars for meal shipment 

The man who was to revolutionize the American 
meat industry, Massachusetts-born (1839) Gustavus 
Franklin Swift, left school at age 14 to work in his 
brother’s butcher shop. By 1859 he had his own meat 
business. Thirteen years later he formed a partnership 
with JamesA, Hathaway and in 1875 moved the firm’s 
headquarters to Chicago to be near the stockyards. 
Swift’s search for a method of shipping fresh meat 
over long distances led to his engaging engineers who 
developed a railroad car refrigerated by fresh air 
forced over ice and then circulated through storage 
compartments. In 1877 he saw the first successful 
shipment of fresh, dressed meat leave Chicago for 
Eastern cities, and the meat-packing industiy entered 
anew era. After Hathaway dissolved the partnership. 
Swift and his brother in 1855 formed Swift and Com¬ 
pany, a meat-packing and processing company that 
went on to find new ways of utilizing meat by¬ 
products, Before Gustavus Swift’s death in Chicago in 
1903, the company had grown into one of the giants 
of the MEAT-PACKING INDUSTRY, 

SWOPE, (7572-7957) 

U.S. industrialist and economist/ President of 

General Electric Company, 1922-39,1942-44/ 

Author ofstabilization program for industry dur¬ 
ing Great Depression 

Gerard Swope, who first worked for the General 
Electric Company (GE) as a $l-a-day helper, later 
rose to the presidency of that company, a position he 
held for nearly 20 years. Born in St, Louis, Mo., in 
1872, Swope took a summer job in GE’s Chicago 
service shop while an undergraduate at the Massa¬ 
chusetts .Institute of Technology. Graduating in 1895 
in electrical engineering, Swope returned to Chicago 
to work for the Western Electric Company, where he 
climbed the organizational ladder to become a vice 
president and director. He joined General Electric in 


1919, and in May, 1922, was elected president of the 
company. Under his leadership GE expanded into the 
manufacture of such home appliances as refrigera¬ 
tors, laundry equipment, irons, clocks and radios. In 
1931, in the depths of the Great Depression, he put 
forward a stabilization program for industry, known 
as the Swope Plan, which called on organized industry 
to take the lead in establishing codes of competition 
for the coordination of production and consumption 
-and protection of the public. This plan was influ¬ 
ential in shaping the new deal’s national indus¬ 
trial RECOVERY ACT (1933). Swope retired from 
General Electric at the end of 1939 but again served 
as president from 1942 to 1944. He was also a member 
of the National Defense Mediation Board and chair¬ 
man of the New York City Housing Authority. He 
died in New York City in 1957. 

SYLVESTER, James Joseph {1814-1897) 

British-born mathematician/ Cocreator of the¬ 
ory of algebraic forms/ Founder of American 

Journal of Mathematics, 1878 

James .Joseph Sylvester’s broad talents as a mathema¬ 
tician extended to such fields as analytical geometry, 
mechanics, optics and astronomy, but his primary 
work was as an algebraist. Born in London in 1814, he 
gained high honors as astudent at Cambridge, In 1841 
he came to the U.S. as professor of mathematics at the 
University of Virginia, then returned to England in 
1844, About 1850 he and Arthur Cayley created the 
theory of algebraic forms, and their work in the theory 
of numbers and algebraic invariants exerted a pro¬ 
found influence on the study of higher mathematics 
both in Britain and the U.S, He was professor of 
mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Wool¬ 
wich, from 1855 to 1870. 

In 1876 Sylvester became the first professor of 
mathematics at johns Hopkins university in Balti¬ 
more, Md., where he founded the American Journal of 
Mathematics in 1878. He returned to England as pro¬ 
fessor of geometry at Oxford (1883-94) and died in 
London in 1897, His Collected Mathematical Papers 
were edited by H. F. Balker in four volumes and pub¬ 
lished, 1904-12, 

SYLVIS, »«J7: (7525-7569) 

American labor leader/ Instrumental infounding 

National Labor Union, 1866 

Born (1828) to a wagonmaker in Armagh, Pa., Wil¬ 
liam H. Sylvis knew impoverishment firsthand and 
devoted most of his adult life to raising the working¬ 
man’s wages above poverty level. As a youth he 
learned the trade of iron molding, and in 1857 he was 
elected secretary of an iron-molders’ union in Phila¬ 
delphia. Shortly afterward he proposed a national 
convention, from which emerged the Iron-Molders’ 
International Union, Assuming its presidency in 1863, 
Sylvis kept it together during the civil war. He was 
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instrumental in convening the first Labor Congress at 
Baltimore in 1866, which resulted in the formation of 
the NATIONAL LABOR UNION. In 1868 he became presi¬ 
dent of that body, then 600,000 strong, Opposed to 
strikes, Sylvis instead favored cheap money, con¬ 
sumers’ cooperatives and a farmer-labor party to 
improve the workers’ conditions, and his prolific writ¬ 
ings touched all the political and labor questions of 
his day. His often brilliant leadership of the labor 
movement in the U.S. was cut short by his death at the 
age of 40, in 1869, 

See Jonathan P. Grossman: William Sylvis, Pioneer of 
American Labor. 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS {see Musk) 

Sllim, Leo {1898-1964) 

Physicist, molecular biologist/ A “father” of the 
atomic bomb/ Advocated civilian control of 
atomic energy 

Like his world-famous colleague, physicist albert 
EINSTEIN, Leo Szilard early recognized the threat Nazi 


Germany posed to world peace and urged the U.S. 
Government to engage in atomic research as a pre¬ 
caution against German nuclear armament. And like 
Einstein, he, too, came to regret the use made of the 
atom bomb by the U.S. in world war ii, (See 
HIROSHIMA, BOMBING OF.) Bom ill Budapest, Hun¬ 
gary, in 1898, Szilard studied at the University of 
Berlin and taught physics there from 1922 to 1932. 
With Hitler’s rise to power in 1933, he emigrated to 
England, and after four years there he moved to the 
United States in 1937, adopting U.S, citizenship in 
1943. Szilard worked with enrico FERMi at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago on the experiments that produced 
the first sustained nuclear reaction from a plutonium 
“pile,” (See Manhattan project.) In 1945, concerned 
both by the atom bombing of civilian populations in 
Japan and by military control of the atom, he became 
active in the fight for civilian control of the atomic 
energy program, (See atomic energy commission,} 
In 1946 Szilard turned from physics to molecular 
biology, conducting research on mutations and aging. 
With Eugene Wigner he received the Atoms for Peace 
Award in 1959, five years before his death. 


Charles Phelps {1897- ) 

Civic leader and reformer/ Chairman ofnatmal 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee since 1956/ . 
Cincinnati mayor, 1955-57 

The son of President william Howard taft and 
brother of U.S, Senator Robert a. taft, Cincinnati- 
horn Charles P. Taft proved an able political leader in 
his own right. Born in 1897 and trained in law at Yale, 
he has been a champion of clean government since 
1927, when he became Hamilton County prosecuting 
attorney and, despite the strenuous objection of party 
bosses, pressed charges against corrupt oflicials be¬ 
longing to his own Republican Party. An able labor 
mediator and a'leader of the national council of 
the churches of CHRIST, Taft directed Wartime Ec¬ 
onomic Affairs for the State Department during 
WORLD WAR II, and has served as chairman of the 
Fair Campaign'Practices Committee since 1956. Taft 
was mayor of Cincinnati (1955-57) and has been an 
intermittent member of the city council since 1938. 

im,Lorado {1860-1986) 

Sculptor, art educator, historian/ Champion of , 
art education in public schools/ Sculptor of mu- . 
nicipal monuments including “Fountain of the 
Great Lakes”and “Black Hawk” 

Famous during his lifetime for his monumental Stat¬ 
uary, Lorado Taft made a riiore lasting contribution to 
American art as a self-styled “art missionary” and 
crusader for art education, Taft was horn at ElmWood, 
Ill., in 1860 and studied art at the University oflllinois 
and in Paris. He settled at Chicago in 188^ where he 
established a studio and began 20 years of teaclimg at 
the Chicago Art Institute. Widely admired for such 
public monuments as Chicago’s "Fountain of the 
Great Lakes” (1913) and the colossal “Black HaiVk” 
(1911) at Oregon, III, Taft was an artistic conservative 
who dismissed his more innovative contemporaries as 
“modern bronze rowdies.” But he believed fefvehfly 
in the importance of teaching the arts in the public 
schools and toured the nation preaching that gospel 
from the lecture platform. Taft was the center of a 
flourishing Chicago art colony until his death in 1936. 
He also wrote a nhmUe History of American Sculp- 
/we (1903; revised edition, 1930): 


lkYl,MertAlphonso {1889-1958) 

Politician, statesman/ Republican senator from 
Ohio, 1989-58/ Opposed fighting Germany in 
WAV. 11/ Coauthor of Taft-Hartley Act, 1947/ 
Long a contender for Republican presidential 
nomination 

In a poll of congressmen conducted by a leading na¬ 
tional newsmagazine in the presidential election year 
of 1948, Robert A. Taft, Ohio’s staunchly conservative 
Republican senator, was named the “best possible 
choice” for the Presidency of the United States. 
Although Taft was always the favorite of his party’s 
conservative wing, he failed to win the . Republican 
nomination not only in 1948 but on four other occa¬ 
sions, beginning with his favorite son candidacy in 
1936. He was, however, thrice elected to the U.S, Sen¬ 
ate from Ohio(1938,1944,1950). Asa U.S. senator, he 
opposed a Federal role in the development of public 
power and was coauthor of the taft-hartley Act 
(1947), curbing the powers of trade unions. In such 
matters he stood in the forefront of conservative op¬ 
position to the NEW deal and fair deal policies of 
the Administrations of franklin d. roosevelt and 
harry s, TRUMAN. 

In all his positions Taft seemed the epitome of an 
intelligent conservative attempting first to fight 
against, then to meliorate and finally to adjust to a 
liberal political tide that had been running strong in 
the nation since Franklin Roosevelt’s 1932 election in 
the depths df the Great Depression. Given the jioliti- 
cal trend in the nation, it was perhaps inevitable that 
Taft should lose his party’s nomination to more liberal 
Republicans such as wendell willkie (1940) and 
THOMAS E. DEWEY (1944, 1948). And though he ap¬ 
peared to be the front-runner on his last bid for the 
nomination in 1952, he saw his party turn instead'to 
war hero dwight b;' eisenhower, who easily de¬ 
feated Taft on the first convention ballot. 

The son of President william Howard taft and 
the brother of clean-government reformer Charles p, 
tAft, Robert Taft Was born in Cincinnati in 1889. He 
was educated at preparatory schools, yale univer¬ 
sity (B,A., 1910) and the harvard university Law 
School (LL.B., 1913), entering elective politics with his 
successful 1921 campaign fora seat in the Ohio legis¬ 
lature. Aside from is'conservatism in a liberal era, 
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Taft probably most damaged his chances for the Pres¬ 
idency through his isolationist opposition to Amer¬ 
ica’s entry into the tight against Nazi Germany in 
WORLD WAR II. As late as 1943 he found U.S. justifi¬ 
cation for fighting Hitler “debatable,” Senator Taft 
died in 1953, the year after failing for the last time 
to capture his party’s presidential nomination, 

TAFT, William Howard (1857-1930) 

27th President of the U.S., 1909-13/ Chief Jus¬ 
tice ofU.S., 1921-30/ Governor, Philippine Is¬ 
lands, 1901-04/ Secretary of War, 1904-08 

“Politics, when I am in it, makes me sick,” wrote Wil¬ 
liam Howard Taft to his wife in 1906, three years be¬ 
fore his inauguration as 27th President of the United 
States, Taft never liked elective politics. His 1908 
campaign for the Presidency was only his second 
election contest and the last that he won. His first entry 
into elective politics came in 1888, when he won a seat 
as ajustice of the Ohio Superior Court. That post, and 
later his position as Chief .lustice of the United States, 
were far more to his liking; the bench was always his 
first interest and love. 

Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1857, Taft looked for 
his models to his father and a grandfather, both of 
whom were judges. After graduation from yale uni¬ 
versity in 1878, Taft entered the University of Cincin¬ 
nati Law School. He received his law degree in 1880 
and was admitted to the Ohio bar. The next year he 
had his first personal taste of politics when he cam¬ 
paigned for the victorious Republican candidate for 
prosecuting attorney of Hamilton County and was 
awarded a post as assistant prosecutor. He served only 
briefly, however, resigning in 1882 after refusing to 
comply with a request that he dismiss some members 
of his staff for political reasons. In March, 1887, Taft 
was appointed to fill a vacancy on the Ohio Superior 
Court. The following year, running as a Republican, 
he was elected to retain the seat. In 1890 he was 
named U.S. Solicitor General by President benjamin 
HARRISON, who liimseif had been born and raised in 
Ohio and had read law at Cincinnati. Two years later 
Taft returned to the bench as a judge of the U.S, Cir¬ 
cuit Court. In 1900 another fellow Ohioan, President 
WILLIAM MCKINLEY, appointed him president of the 
U.S. Philippines Commission, which was set up after 
the U.S. victory in the spanish-american war to 
transfer control of the islands from Spain to the 
United States, In 1901 Taft was then appointed the 
first civil governor of the Philippines, a post he held 
until 1904. 

Although Taft filled these roles superbly, he ac¬ 
cepted them reluctantly. His heart was still with the 
judicial^. So it must have been particularly distressing 
to him to have felt obliged to reject the offers Presi¬ 
dent THEODORE ROOSEVELT twice made him during 
the early years of the century to fill vacancies on the 
Supreme Court. In 1904 Roosevelt appointed Taft 
Secretary of War, thus beginning a close association 


between the two men, Taft became the Administra¬ 
tion’s troubleshooter; everything was all right, Roo¬ 
sevelt said, with Taft “sitting on the lid.” He made Taft 
the man in his Cabinet respomsible for construction of 
the panama canal and sent him to Cuba in 1906 
when revolution threatened. When Roosevelt decided 
not to run for the Presidency in 1908, he handpicked 
Taft as his successor. Taft did not want to run, but 
yielded to pressure by the President and by Mrs. Taft. 
He was elected over william jennings dryan, the 
Democratic candidate, by more than a million votes, 

Taft’s single term in office from 1909 to 1913 was 
turbulent. The West wanted a lower tariff while the 
East did not, but the payne-aldrich tariff act,. a 
compromise bill that lowered some tariffs, was passed 
with Taft’s reluctant support and plea.sed no one, Taft 
lost Roosevelt’s backing partly because he had not re¬ 
tained the ex-President’s Cabinet and had dismissed 
as head of the Forestry Bureau the conservationist 
GIFFORD PiNCHOT. Taft came into conflict with such 
progressive Republicans as william borah and Rob¬ 
ert M. LA FOLLETfE, Nevertheless, the Taft Adminis¬ 
tration achieved some solid reforms and prosecuted 
twice as many trust.S: for violating the sherman 
ANTI-TRUST ACT as had the Roosevelt Administration. 

In the election of 1912, in which Taft ran against his 
will, he finished last in a field of three, behind the vic¬ 
torious Democrat, woodrow wilson, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, who came out of retirement to run on the 
BULL MOOSE ticket. The year after his defeat Taft be¬ 
came Kent Professor of Constitutional Law at Yale 
and five years later served as cochairman of the na¬ 
tional WAR labor board, In 1921 he finally 
achieved his life’s ambition when President warren 
G, HARDING appointed him Chief Justice. 

Taft did much to improve the court’s efficiency. He 
disliked split decisions and worked for unanimity 
wherever it was possible. His influence in Congress 
was largely responsible for the passage, in 1925, of the 
“Judges’ Act,” which specified the types of cases that 
could be brought before the Supreme Court.’He was 
responsible for many progressive decisions, as well as 
for the construction of a new Supreme Court building 
that was finally completed in 1935, Ill health forced 
him to resign from the bench on Feb, 3,1930, how¬ 
ever, and he died a m onth later, on March 8. 

Tall, corpulent and easygoing, Taft was considered 
an archconservative during his lifetime. But he did 
not always take conservative stands. He was a staunch 
supporter of the league of nations and strong in his 
opposition to monopolies. And he was the only man 
who served both as Pre,sident and U.S. Chief Justice. 

TAFT-HAUTLEY ACT (i9'/7) 

Amended Wagner Act to reduce power of trade 
unions/ Provided for 80-day no-strike injunc-' 
tions/ Outlawed closed shop' 

The WAGNER ACT of 1935 had so strengthened labor’s 
collective bargaining ,and organizational hand lhat 


union membership reached nearly 10.5 million in the 
United States by 1947, In that year the Republican 
majority in Congress sought to cut back union power 
through a series of amendments to the Wagner Act 
introduced by Ohio Republican Sen, Roberta, taft 
and New Jersey Republican Representative Fred A. 
Hartley (1902-1969). After intense debate an act 
amending the Wagner Act-officially called the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947, but pop¬ 
ularly known as the Taft-Hartley Act—was passed 
over President harry s, truman’s veto. The new law 
emphasized the right of employees not to join unions. 
Its most important provisions outlawed the closed 
shop (which required union membership as a condi¬ 
tion of employment) and permitted the union shop 
(in which the union represented all workers) only 
where state law permitted it and a majority of workers 
voted for it. The act required unions to give 60 days 
notice before striking and authorized 80-day Federal 
injunctions against strikes involving national health 
or safety. Further, it forbade unions to make cam¬ 
paign contributions to candidates in Federal elec¬ 
tions. A 1959 amendment to the Taft-Hartley Act 
barred secondary boycotts and restricted picketing. 
(See LANDRUM-GRIFFIN ACT.) 

TAIWAN-U.S. RELATIONS 

Island off China coast, sometimes called For¬ 
mosa/ Seat of Chiang Kai-shek’s Republic of 
China government after 1949/ Protectedby U.S. 
under 1954 mutual defense pact/ Expelled from 
U.N. as representative of China, 1971 

From the rostrum of Peking’s ancient Gate of 
Heavenly Peace, on Oct. 1,1949, victorious people’s 
guerrilla leader Mao Tse-tung proclaimed the over¬ 
throw of the old order in China and the establishment 
of a new Communist regime. Meanwhile Chiang 
Kai-shek, Mao’s defeated foe and America’s world 
WAR II ally, withdrew his battered Nationalist armies 
to the offshore island of Taiwan (sometimes called by 
the 16th-century Portuguese name of Formo.sa)—an 
exile that proved permanent, Since both Mao and 
Chiang believed Taiwan an integral part of China, 
each regime threatened to topple the other. The U.S. 
remained aloof from their dispute until 1950, when 
the entry of Chinese Communist troops into the Ko¬ 
rean WAR led Washington to dispatch the 7th Fleet to 
patrol the Formosa Strait to shield Taiwan from a 
possible Communist invasion. In 1954 the U.S, and 
Chiartg’s Republic of China signed a mutual defense 
treaty. A year later, following Communist attacks on 
Nationalist-held offshore islands, Congress author¬ 
ized the President to protect Taiwan and arm Chiaiig’s 
large army. For its part the U.S, was not eager to see 
Chiang attempt an attack on the firmly entrenched 
Communists, for not only was it doubtful that such an 
invasion would succeed, but Mao was winning in¬ 
creased international recognition as China’s sole le¬ 
gitimate leader. In 1958, in an effort to diminish Asian 


tensions, the U.S. forced Chiang to renounce force as 
a means of regaining the mainland, 

Taiwan prospered under Chiang, its economy 
growing 10 percent annually between 1960 and 1970 
largely because of industrialization and massive U.S, 
economic aid, But the Nationalist leader and his two 
million Chinese followers barred the island’s 12 mil¬ 
lion native people from participation in their own 
government, and most Taiwanese disputed Chiaiig’s 
and Mao’s assertion that Taiwan belonged to China. 
In October, 1971, the U.S, abandoned its cold,war 
opposition to Communist China’s membership in the 
UNITED NATIONS, and the U.N, ousted Chiang’s gov¬ 
ernment in favor of Peking, The following year. Pres¬ 
ident RICHARD M, NIXON accepted the claim of both 
governments that Taiwan is part of China. He pledged 
that if Asian events permitted, U.S. forces would be 
totally withdrawn from the island, 

TALLMADGE AMENDMENT (see Missouri 
Compromise) 

TAMMANY HALL 

Popular name for regular Democratic Party or¬ 
ganization in New York County/ Term became a 
synonym for boss control and corruption in mu¬ 
nicipal government 

Founded on May 12,1789, as an organization of po¬ 
litically involved New Yorkers determined to assert 
the rights of the middle classes against the aristocratic 
Society of the Cincinnati (see Cincinnati, society of 
the), the Society of Tammany was true to its purposes 
for the first years of its life, Named after a legendary 
Delaware Indian chief, the organization backed 
THOMAS JEFFERSON for the Presidency in 1801 and ac¬ 
tively supported andrew jackson’s struggle against 
the BANK OF THE U.S. in the 1830s. 

Tammany members had, a majority on the New 
York County Democratic Party committee by ,1805. 
Fifty years later, with the election of Fernando wood 
as mayor of New York City, Tammany Hall became 
a major political power. After 1868, when william 
MARCY TWEED was elected Tammany’s grand sachem, 
its corrupting influence on city government became 
apparent. The 1871 imprisonment of Boss Tweed, 
whose gang had mulcted the city of tens of millions of 
dollars, did great damage to Tammany. The society 
did not revive until 1886, when richard croker be¬ 
came its leader. Thereafter, with only brief intermis¬ 
sions, Tammany controlled New York City politics 
until 1932, the year Tammany Mayor jamesj, walker 
was compelled to resign because of corruption. The 
election in. 1934 of the Fusion mayor, fiorello h. la 
GUARD iA, so weakened the Tammany machine that it 
could no longer maintain its hold on the city. 

By the 1950s a reform movement began within the 
New York County Democratic Party that further 
weakened the hold of regular politicians both on the 
party and on the city’s politics. With the conviction of 
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Tammany leader Carmine De Sapio on conspiracy 
and extortion charges in the 1950s, and his removal as 
county committee chairman, the cloud of boss rule 
appeared to have lifted from the New York County 
Democratic Party organization. But charges of Tam¬ 
many bossdom remained subject to revival in election 
year politicking. 

TANEY, Roger Brooke (1777-1864) 

Jurist/ U.S. Attorney General, 1831-83/Acting 

Secretary of the Treasury, 1833-34/ Chief Jus- 

ticeofU.S., 1836-64/ Wrote significant opinions 

in Charles River Bridge Case, 1837; Bred Scott 

Decision, 1857; Merryman Case, 1861 

The author of three of the most important and con¬ 
troversial Supreme Court opinions in U.S. history and 
a strategist of President Andrew Jackson’s war 
against the bank of the u.s., Chief Justice Roger B. 
Taney found himself at the storm center of American 
politics for three momentous decades in the mid-19th 
century. Born on a Calvert County, Md., farm in 1777, 
Taney was educated at Dickinson College and be¬ 
came a successful attorney and local politician. In 
1828 he helped Jackson and martin van buren es¬ 
tablish the DEMOCRATIC PARTY. As Jackson’s Attorney 
General (1831-33), Taney drafted most of the Presi¬ 
dent’s 1832 veto of the act rechartering the Bank of the 
U.S. As Acting Secretary of the Treasury (1833), he 
further weakened the bank by withdrawing Federal 
deposits. These actions caused an angry Senate to re¬ 
fuse to confirm his formal appointment assecretary in 
1834 and soon after that to reject Taney when Jackson 
nominated him an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court. Two years later, however, Jackson appointed 
Taney to succeed john marshall as Chief Justice of 
the United States, and the Senate now confirmed the 
appointment. 

Taney’s majority opinion in the 1837 Charles 
RIVER bridge case (which held that states could em¬ 
ploy their police power to control private entre¬ 
preneurs in the public interest) made him popular 
among ordinary citizens and anathema among the 
well-to-do, but all that changed with the 1857 dred 
SCOTT decision. Taney’s opinion, which asserted that 
Negroes could not be citizens and, furthermore, that 
Congress could not ban slavery in the territories, out¬ 
raged Republicans, split the Democratic Party into 
two warring camps and made Taney and his court the 
target of unprecedented abuse. Thus President abra- 
HAM LINCOLN felt able simply to ignore Taney’s deci¬ 
sion (delivered while sitting as a circuit court judge) 
in the 1861 merryman case, which held that Congress 
alone, and not the President, had the power to sus¬ 
pend the right to habeas corpus. Though Taney re¬ 
mained almost universally unpopular until his death 
in Washington in 1864, many modern historians now 
believe him to have been one of America’s greatest— 
if least appreciated—jurists. 

See Carl B. Swisher: Roger B. Taney. 


TAPPANjy^rtAwr (7 786-1865) and Lewis (1788-1873) 

Philanthropists/ Backed many reforms, espe¬ 
cially abolitionist movement/ Arthur Tappan a 
founder of Oberlin College 

The wealthy merchant brothers Arthur and Lewis 
Tappan spent most of their considerable fortunes, in 
Arthur’s words, trying to be “stewards of the Lord.” 
Arthur was born at Northampton, Mass,, in 1786, 
Lewis in 1788, and while they began their business 
careers in different cities, they came together in New 
York in 1828 to found a successful silk firm. The 
Tappans backed a dizzying variety of religious groups 
and supported the temperance movement, but de¬ 
voted most of their time and money to the aboli¬ 
tionist movement. As early allies of william lloyd 
garrison, they helped finance the liberator, aid¬ 
ed antislavery schoolteacher prudence crandall, 
backed the underground railroad and the short¬ 
lived liberty party. In 1833 Arthur served as fust 
president of the newly formed American Anti-Slavery 
Society and helped establish Kenyon College, Ohio, 
and OBERLIN college, the first U.S, college to admit 
Negroes and women. When Garrison insisted on 
merging the antislavery cause with other reform 
movements in 1840, the Tappans were instrumental in 
founding the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, Both lived to see the slaves freed: Arthur died 
in 1865; Lewis in 1873. 

TARBELL, Ida Minerva (1857-1944) 

Journalist, author/ Wrote muckraking Histoiy 
of the Standard Oil Company, 1904/ Cofounder 
o/American Magazine,/Pdd 

The daughter of an independent oil producer whose 
firm was gobbled up by John d, rockefeller’s mo¬ 
nopolistic standard oil trust, reporter Ida Tarbell 
grew up to wreak revenge for her father. She was born 
in oil-rich Erie County, Pa,, in 1857, and educated at 
Allegheny College and the Sorbonnein Paris, In 1894 
she became an editor for samuel Sidney mcclure's 
McClure’s Magazine and in 1901 began work on her 
monumental 19-part History of the Standard Oil 
Company (published in book form in 1904). A thor¬ 
oughly researched expos 6 of the ruthless methods by 
which Standard Oil won near-total control of U,S, oil 
production, the History helped arouse public enthusi¬ 
asm for “trust-busting.” With a group of fellow 
MUCKRAKERS, including ray stannard baker and 
LINCOLN STEFFENS, Ida Tarbell helped found the 
American Magazine in 1906, and was on its staff until 
1915. Increasingly conservative in later years, she op¬ 
posed women’s SUFFRAGE, Wrote laudatory works on 
entrepreneurs henry ford and owen d. young, and 
became an admirer of Italian dictator Benito Musso¬ 
lini, She died at Bridgeport, Conn,, in 1944. Her books 
also include a biography of abraham Lincoln (1900), 
several other works on Lincoln, and her memoirs, d// 
in the Day’s Work (1929), 


TARIFF ACTS 

Authority to tax imports vested in Congress by 
Constitution/ First tariff 1789, a revenue- 
raising measure/ Most U.S. tariffs later de¬ 
signed to protect American industry from foreign 
, competition/ Protectionist principie epitomized 
by "Tariff of Abominations,” itS; McKinley 
Tariff, 1890; Dingley Tariff, 1897; Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff, 1930/ Protectionism repudiated 
by Reciprocal Dade Agreements Acts, 1934 

Article I, Section 8, of the u.s, constitution em¬ 
powers Congress “To lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises” and “to regulate Commerce with 
foreign Nations,” A year after the Constitution was 
ratified, the Tariff Act of 1789 was passed, levying a 
duty on such imported items as hemp, nails, glass and 
earthenware, The primary purpose of this tariff was to 
raise revenues for the young republic although, as Al¬ 
exander HAMILTON argued in 1791 in his Report on 
Manufactures, tarifl’s could also be used to protect and 
encourage native industry. During the first years of 
the republic, however, U.S. tariffs continued to be es¬ 
sentially revenue-raising devices. 

A year after the close of the war of 1812 , the first 
protective tariff was imposed. The Tariff Act of 1816 
was designed to protect “infant industries” that had 
sprung up as a result of America’s being deprived of 
imported British manufactures during the war. Con¬ 
tinuous demands by manufacturers for protection 
from foreign competition led to an expansion and up¬ 
ward revision of levies in the Tariff Act of 1824. This 
revision reached an apex in the enactment, four years 
later, of a protective tariff so high and all-inclusive 
that it was popularly known as the tariff of 
abominations. The Tariff Act of 1832 lowered the 
1828 duties somewhat, but South Carolina declared 
both tariffs “null and void,” (See nullification 
doctrine.) a compromise tariff proposed by henry 
CLAY in 1833 reconciled the interests of manufactur¬ 
ing New England, which demanded protective tariffs, 
with those of the rest of the nation, which generally 
opposed them. The Compromise Tariff of 1833 was 
superseded by others; the Whig Tariff of 1842, the 
Walker Tariff of 1846 and the Tariff Act of 1857, The 
first of these raised and the next two lowered import 
duties, but all three—like every tariff that had been 
passed since 1816—were protective in nature. 

With the outbreak of the civil war, tariff rates 
were raised to provide more money to pay for the war. 
Further boosts in the tariff were provided in the act of 
1864 on the ground that domestic industries, which 
paid heavy internal war taxes, needed protection from 
foreign importers who were exempt from internal 
taxes and therefore had an advantage in competing 
with American firms, But once established, this pro¬ 
tectionist principle remained in force, shielding U.S. 
industries from foreign competition even after most 
internal taxes were repealed in the 1870s, Despite 
some tinkering with tariff rates to quiet; farm and 


labor groups that protested the high prices charged by 
protected industries, rates remained high and the tar¬ 
iff became a hot political issue in the 1880s. 

The republican party, with its primary strength in 
the manufacturing North, stood for high tariffs; the 
democratic party, whose major support was in the 
South, generally stood for low tariffs, In the presiden¬ 
tial election of 1888, the tariff was the majorissue be¬ 
tween the two parties. The Republicans won, and 
during the Administration of President benjamin 
HARRISON, a Republican-controlled Congress passed 
the MCKINLEY tariff Act of 1890—characterized by 
most later historians as protectionism run wild. Op¬ 
position to the McKinley Tariff helped elect Demo¬ 
crat GROVER CLEVELAND President in 1892, But the 
Wilson-Gorman Tariff, which sought to cut the rates 
of the McKinley Tariff, was so loaded with protec¬ 
tionist clauses by Democrats from industrial states 
that the outraged Cleveland let it become a law with¬ 
out his signature, Then, after Republican william 
MCKINLEY beat Democrat william jennings bryan 
in the 1896 presidential election, the Dingley Tariff of 
1897 outstripped the McKinley Act of 1890 in raising 
rates. 

During the early 1900s many opponents of the 
TRUSTS contended that those giant business combina¬ 
tions were able to fix prices and rake in high profits 
primarily because they were protected from the com¬ 
petition of low-priced foreign goods. This argument 
against the tariff stirred a public outcry, and by 1908 
the Republican Party was compelled to include in its 
platform a pledge to lower tariffs. In the eyes of the 
electorate, however, the payne-aldrich tariff act 
of 1909—passed during Republican President wil¬ 
liam HOWARD taft’s Administration—proved an un¬ 
satisfactory compromise, The Republican Party split, 
in part over the tariff issue (see bull moose party), 
and Taft was turned out of ofiice in 1912 by Democrat 
WOODROW WILSON. In 1913, Wilson’s first year in 
office, the Underwood Act was passed, reducing the 
average duty to about 26 percent of the value of an 
imported product. 

Tariffs went up again in the short depression that 
followed WORLD WAR I, when the Emergency Tariff of 
1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 were 
passed during the Administration of Republican 
President warren g, harding. Again, during the first 
months of the Depression of the 1930s (see depres¬ 
sions, major), the Republican-controlled Congress 
raised tariff barriers. Over the objections of more than 
1000 economists, President Herbert hoover signed 
the smoot-hawley tariff act in 1930; it boosted du¬ 
ties to the highest level ever and caused such anger 
abroad that within two years 25 foreign countries 
had retaliated by raising prohibitive barriers against 
American goods. : 

With the election of Democratic President frank-. 
LiN DELANO ROOSEVELT in 1932, U.S, tariff policy 
underwent a dramatic revision, and the concept of 
protectionism was repudiated. In 1934 Congress en- 
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acted the reciprocal trade agreements Act, which 
authorized the President to modify “existing duties 
and other import restrictions” up to a maximum of 50 
percent of the existing rates, The act, renewed every 
three years, enabled the U.S, to negotiate mutually 
beneficial trade agreements with many European and 
Latin American countries. In 1947 the U.S. joined the 
General Agreement on Tariff's and Trade (GATT), an 
organization representing more than 40 nations. In 
1962 Congress took two steps to further facilitate U.S. 
trade with foreign nations. It gave President john f. 
KENNEDY powei' to negotiate tariff reductions of 50 
percent over a period of five years on many imports 
and it enacted the Trade Expansion Act, which paved 
the way for U.S. participation in GATT discussions in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1964. As a consequence of 
these discussions, U.S. import duties on industrial 
products were reduced by 50 percent in five annual 
installments starting in 1968, But in the early 1970s 
the RICHARD M. NIXON Administration partially offset 
these tariff reductions by imposing a 10 percent sur¬ 
charge on imported manufactures. 

See Frank W. Taussig: The Tariff History of the 
United States. 

TARIFF OF ABOMINATIONS 

Protective tariff enacted by Congress, 1828/ Its 
unpopularity earned it the name Tariff of Abomi¬ 
nations/ Spurred John C. Calhoun to write his 
/amec/Exposition, contending state could nullify 
Federal law deemed injurious to its welfare 

When Congress began writing a new tariff law in 1827, 
MARTIN van buren and other supporters of Andrew 
JACKSON determined to use it to discredit President 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS and to assure Jackson’s election 
to the Presidency in 1828. Adams’ men in Congress 
wanted high tariffs on foreign manufactures to protect 
New England industries—tariffs hateful to the South, 
which depended on imported products. Accordingly, 
in an attempt to wreck the Adams Administration’s 
tariff bill, Jackson’s supporters amended it to place 
excessively high duties on imported raw materials as 
well as on the products of foreign manufacturers, The 
Adams supporters in New England were expected to 
join the antiprotectionist South in defeating the bill 
because of its high duties on raw materials (wool, 
hemp, flax) used in New England mills. President 
Adams would thus be shown up as politically ineffec¬ 
tual even in the North, But New England congress¬ 
men, eager to aid industry in that section, supported 
the bill despite its duties on raw materials—as did 
congressmen from the flax- and wool-producing 
Western states. Their votes pushed this flawed bill 
through Congress in 1828, and it was reluctantly 
signed by President Adams, The tariff proved un¬ 
popular in most of the nation, and, ironically, Adams 
was widely blamed for it, Jackson defeated him in 
November. 

Speaking of the tariff. Sen, daniel Webster ob¬ 


served: “Its enemies spiced it with whatever they 
thought would render it distasteful; its friends took it, 
drugged as it was,” Fearing that the tariffs prohibitive 
rates against foreign industrial products would bring 
retaliation from Britain and other purchasers of 
Southern cotton, rice and tobacco, the South pro¬ 
tested vigorously. In South Carolina Robert Barnwell 
Rhett, who was later to become one of the South’s 
strongest advocates of secession, extolled stales’ 
rights and called for opposition to Federal authority. 
Meanwhile, Vice President john c, calhoun issued 
his SOUTH CAROLINA EXPOSITION AND PROTEST (1828), 
outlining the nullification doctrine, which held 
that any state had the right to declare an injurious 
Federal law “null and void,” 

The 1832 tariff cut the rates of the Tariff of Abom¬ 
inations, but South Carolina passed an ordinance of 
nullification against both tariffs, and the controversy 
was not stilled until the enactment of the Compromise 
Tariff of 1833. 

See Robert Remini: Martin Van Buren and the Mak¬ 
ing of the Democratic Party, 

TARIFF OF 1828 (see Tariff of Abomimims) 

TARKINGTON, [Newton] Booth [1869-1946] 

Novelist and dramatist/ Twice winner of Pulitzer 

Prize for fiction for his novels, The Magnificent 

Ambersons [1918] and Alice Adams (7927) 

Only JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, the “Hoosier poet,” was 
more universally admired by his fellow Indianans 
than novelist-dramatist Booth Tarkington, whose fic¬ 
tional adolescent Penrod Schofield became one of the 
best-loved characters in American fiction. Born at In¬ 
dianapolis in 1869 and educated at Princeton, he de¬ 
voted himself full time to writing after publication of 
his first novel. The Gentleman from Indiana (1899), 
Best remembered among his 31 novels are Penrod 
(1914), Penrod and Sam (1916) and Seventeen (1916) 
—all gently humorous accounts of adolescent life in 
the rural Midwest. Two more ambitious novels won 
the PULITZER PRIZE for fiction; The Magnificent Am¬ 
bersons (1918) and Alice Adams (1921), Tarkington 
also penned several plays, including a popular adap¬ 
tation of his earlier historical novel. Monsieur Beau- 
caire (1900), He died in his hometown in 1946. 

TAUSSIG, Frank William [1859-1940] 

Economist, educator/ Chairman of U.S. Tariff 

Commission, 1917-19/Advisory member, U.S , 

delegation to Paris Peace Conference, 1918-19 

As a teacher and editor for more than 50 years, Frank 
Taussig helped develop economics as a separate 
course of study in American colleges. A conservative 
yet open-minded economist, he greatly influenced 
modern economic theory through his careful editing 
and important textbooks. Born in St, Louis in 1859, 
Taussig was educated at harvard and obtained his 


Ph.D. in 1883, He served briefly as secretary to Har¬ 
vard president Charles w, eliot and taught there 
from 1882 to 1935, becoming a full professor in 1892, 
With RICHARD T, ELY and others he pioneered in mak¬ 
ing economics a subject for undergraduate study. As 
editor of the Quarterly Journal of Economics for over 
40 years (1896-1937), Taussig expressed his own con¬ 
servative viewpoint, opposing minimum wage and 
income tax laws, but he opened the journal to such 
unorthodox economists as thorstein veblen. During 
and after world war i he served as the first chairman 
(1917-19) of the Federal Tariff Commission and as an 
economics adviser (1918-19) to President woodrow 
WILSON at the Paris Peace Conference, (See ver- 
SAILLE.S, TREATY OF.) Taussig’s classic textbooks in¬ 
clude Principles of Economics (1911) and Interna¬ 
tional Trade (1927), He died in Cambridge, Mass., in 
1940. 

TAXATION (see Income Taxes; Poll Tax] 

TAYLOR, [James] Bayard [1825-1878] 

Travel writer, poet/ Called “American Marco 
Polo”for his travel books on Orient and Africa/ 
Also wrote El Dorado, 1850, an account of Cali¬ 
fornia gold rush, and many volumes of poetry 

Chronic wanderlust and a sharp reporter’s eye made 
Bayard Taylor the best-known American travel writer 
of his time. He was born at Kennett Square, Pa,, in 
1825, and apprenticed to a printer as a youth. He pub¬ 
lished Ximena, a volume of verse, in 1844, and spent 
two years, traveling through Europe as a roving corre¬ 
spondent for the Aew York Tribune and other publi¬ 
cations. His lively account of his travels. Views Afoot; 
or, Europe Seen With Knapsack and Staff [IMF], was 
an instant hit with American armchair travelers. In 
1849 the Tribune sent him to cover the California 
GOLD RUSH and his vivid reports, collected as El Dor¬ 
ado [ 1850), helped lure thousands of fortune-seekers 
to the Pacific. In 1851 he began a journey through the 
Orient and Africa that earned him the epithet “the 
American Marco Polo”; his observations on the exotic 
peoples and places he saw in more than two years of 
travel were the subjects of several books and innu¬ 
merable lectures. Taylor also wrote three popular 
novels and more than a dozen volumes of poetry and 
made an important translation of Goethe’s Fau.d (2 
vols.,' 1870-71), He was appointed U.S. minister to 
Germany in 1878 and died a few months after assum¬ 
ing his post in Berlin, , 

miOR, [Joseph] Deems [1885-1966] 

Music critic, composer, author/ His articles, 
books and radio broadcasts helped popularize 
classics with American audiences ' 

America’s best-known popularizer of classical music, 
Deems Taylor was born at New York City in 1885 and 
educated at New York University, During his long ca¬ 


reer he helped make the classics known to the general 
public through his writings as a New York City-based 
newspaper and magazine critic and as the author of 
numerous books (including Of Men and Music, 1938; 
The Well-Tempered Listener, 1940; and Some En¬ 
chanted Evenings, 1953), As the narrator of walt 
Disney’s film Fantasia and as the mellifluous broad¬ 
cast commentator for the Metropolitan Opera and 
New York Philharmonic, his voice became familiar to 
millions of radio listeners. He also wrote a number of 
original compositions, including an orchestral suite, 
Through the Looking Glass [1919], and the operas The 
King’s Henchman (1926) and Peter Ibbetson (1930). 
Taylor died at New York City in 1966, 

miOR, Edward [c. 1645-1729] 

Poet, minister/ Works remained unpublished 
until 1989/ Now generally acclaimed finest of 
Colonial poets 

Now generally recognized as Colonial America’s fin¬ 
est poet, the puritan mini,ster Edward Taylor allowed 
scarcely a line of his poetry to see print during his life¬ 
time—and sought to preventhis heirs from publishing 
his verse after his death. Some 400 manuscript pages 
were passed down among his descendants and were 
given to YALE UNIVERSITY in 1883, A selection of his 
poems was finally published to widespread critical 
acclaim in 1939~more than two centuries after 
Taylor’s death. 

Born in Leicestershire, England, about 1645, Taylor 
emigrated to New England in 1668 to escape Anglican 
persecution for his Puritan allegiance. After graduat¬ 
ing from HARVARD UNIVERSITY in 1671, he occupied 
a pulpit at Westfield, Mass,, until his death in 1729. 
His poems—including God’s Determinations Touching 
His Elect, a long semidramatic religious poem, and 
numerous short “Sacramental Meditations”-contain 
rich, sensuous imagery and express a mysticism that 
Taylor probably felt his fellow Puritans would disap¬ 
prove. A comprehensive edition of his work. The 
Poems of Edward Taylor,ms published .in 1960. 

TAYLOR, Edward Thompson [1798-1871 ] 

Methodist missionary, preacher/ Minister to 
seamen in New England coast towns/ Preaching 
style was Herman Melville’s model for Father 
Mapple’s sermon in Moby Dick 

“He is the work of the same hand that made De¬ 
mosthenes, Shakespeare, and Burns, and is guided by 
instincts diviner than rules,” So wrote ralph waldo 
EMERSON of Edward Thompson Taylor, an un¬ 
schooled preacher whose sermons galvanized all who 
heard them, Taylor was bom in Richmond, Va,, on 
Christmas Day, 1793, Orphaned in infancy, he ran 
away to sea as a cabin boy when he was 7 and was 
converted to the Methodist faith at the age of 17, 
During the war of 1812 he was captured by the Brit¬ 
ish and imprisoned in Nova Scotia. There, he acted as 
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unofficial chaplain to the other prisoners, On his re¬ 
lease he became an itinerant peddler and preacher 
and learned to read and write. Admitted to the Meth¬ 
odist ministry in 1819, he preached for the next dec¬ 
ade in towns along the New.England coast. Made 
chaplain of the newly established Seamen’s Bethel in 
Boston, in 1830, he remained its minister until his 
deathin 1871. The force ofhis oratory brought Father 
Taylor, as he was called, an international reputation. 
WALT WHITMAN and Charles Dickens wrote about 
him, and his preaching was the inspiration for Father 
Mapple’s sermon in Herman melville’s novel Moby 
Dick. 

TAYLOR, Frederick Winslow (1856-1915) 

Engineer, inventor/ Pioneered in industrial effi¬ 
ciency movement/ Introduced “time and mo¬ 
tion" studies to improve worker productivity 

Frederick Winslow Taylor was the most influential of 
the early efficiency experts working for American 
business. He introduced “time and motion” studies 
and incentive pay to raise worker productivity, and 
the entire efficiency movement ultimately came to be 
called Taylorism. 

Born in Germantown, Pa,, in 1856, Taylor was 
graduated from Phillips Exeter Academy in 1874. In 
his late teens he was apprenticed to a small Philadel¬ 
phia firm as a patternmaker and machinist. In 1878 he 
went to work for the Midvale Steel Company, rising 
to become chief engineer in 1884 while studying engi¬ 
neering in the evenings, at the Stevens Institute of 
Technology, from which he received a degree in 1883. 
At Midvale he increased, efficiency considerably by 
determining standards of daily accomplishment for 
the workers based on an analysis of the operations in¬ 
volved in each job. In 1893 he opened his own man¬ 
agement consulting firm and five years later became 
an efficiency engineer for the Bethlehem Steel Com¬ 
pany, During his three years there he and J. Maunsel 
White invented the Taylor-White process for temper¬ 
ing steel used in toolmaking. In 1906 Taylor was 
elected president of the American Society of Me¬ 
chanical Engineers. Five years later-he took part in 
organizing the Society to Promote the Science of 
Management, which changed its name to the Taylor 
Society after his death in 1915, 

TAYLOR, Graham (1851-1958) 

Clergyman, pioneer of social work movement f 
Founded early settlement house in Chicago, 
1894/ Published The Commons, a reformist 
periodical/ President of University of Chicago 
schoolfor social work, 1908-20 . 

After establishing the Chicago Commons (1894), one 
of the first SETTLEMENT HOUSES in the U.S., and 
the social reformist periodical. The Commons (1896), 
Graham Taylor went on to play a pioneering role in 
the SOCIAL WORK movement'in the nation. Born in 


Schenectady, N.Y. (1851), Taylor graduated from 
Rutgers College in 1870, He was ordained a minister 
of the REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA in 1873, Taylor 
was instrumental in establishing the Graduate School 
of Social Service Administration at the University of 
Chicago, serving as its president from 1908 to 1920, 
Renowned for his sense of hiirness, he arbitrated 
many labor-management disputes, and following 
RACE RIOTS in Chicago in 1919 he aided in the forma¬ 
tion of the Chicago commission on race relations, 
Taylordiedin 1938, 

TAYLOR, Henry Osborn (1856-1941) 

Medievalist, lawyer/ His two-volume study, The 
Medieval Mind, 1911, regarded as milestone in 
intellectual history 

Turning from the practice of law to the writing of his¬ 
tory, New York City-born (1856) Henry Osborn 
Taylor went on to produce his two-volume treatise on 
the Middle Ages, The Medieval Mind (1911), recog¬ 
nized as a milestone in intellectual history, After 
graduating in 1878 from Harvard, where he studied 
history under henry adams, Taylor received a law 
degree (1881) from Columbia University and was ad¬ 
mitted to the New York bar in 1884, the same year he 
published a book on corporate law. But as soon as lie 
became financially independent, through an inheri¬ 
tance, Taylor gave up law and turned to historical 
studies. In the Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages 
(1901) and The Medieval Mind, he drew upon his 
broad readings of medieval materials to paint a por¬ 
trait that focused on religion-seeking to expose the 
emotion that lay behind the rigid philosophical and 
doctrinaT facade of medieval scholisticism. In his 
later years Taylor lectured widely on his subject and 
wrote several more books, which were increa.singly 
concerned with philosophy. He died in 1941, 

TAYLOR, M/i (7753-7(924) 

Statesman,farmer, political philosopher/ Plclped , 
formulate states’ rights doctrine/Author of Ara- 
tor, 1813, a treatise on agriculture, and An In¬ 
quiry Into the Principles and Policies , of the 
Government of the United States, 1814 

One of the foremost philosophers of agrarian liberal¬ 
ism, John Taylor—generally known as “John TaylcU' 
of Caroline” (the Virginia county in which he lived) 
—distinctly influenced the political ideology of the 
young republic. A farmer for most of his life, he 
viewed Alexander Hamilton’s plans for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Federal bank and protective tariffs as a 
threat to the freeholder and to the natural develop¬ 
ment of an unrestrained economy. Moreover, Taylor 
was generally fearful of the Federal Government's 
consolidation of power and was instrumental in for¬ 
mulating the doctrine of states’ rights as expressed in 
the KENTUCKY and VIRGINIA RESOLUTIONS, A mem¬ 
ber of the Virginia legislature in the early years of the 


republic, he supported thomas Jefferson’s pro¬ 
grams, including the establishment of religious free¬ 
dom and the extension of suffrage, and he rejected the 
Hamiltonian concept of a natural aristocracy, holding 
that “Wealth, like suffrage, must be considerably dis¬ 
tributed, to sustain a republic.” Besides a host of phi¬ 
losophic and political writings, including An Impiiry 
Into the Principles and Policy of the Government of the 
United States (1814), he also wrote Arator (1813), in 
which he advanced such methods of soil conservation 
as crop rotation. 

Taylor was born in Virginia in 1753. He studied law 
at William and Mary College and fought in the revo¬ 
lutionary WAR. Three times he was appointed to fill 
a vacancy in the U,S, Senate for Virginia, serving in 
1792--94, in 1803-05 and fromT822 until his death in 
1824. 

TAYLOR, Maxwell Davenport (1901- ) 

Soldier, diplomat/ Commanded 101st Airborne 

Division in W.W. 11 and V.S. 8th Army in 

Korea/ Chairman of Joint Chiefs of Staff 1962- 

64/Ambassador to South Vietnam, 1964-65 

A handsome, ramrod-straight soldier-diplomat, 
equally at home as linguist and warrior. Maxwell 
Taylor played an important part in three American 
wars. Born at Keytesville, Mo., in 1901 and graduated 
from west point in 1922, Taylor served as an instruc¬ 
tor in languages on the academy staff, advancing to 
the rank of colonel. Promoted to brigadier general in 
1942, Taylor helped organize and train the Army’s 
first airborne division (the 82nd). He became a hero 
in 1943 when he slipped through enemy lines in an 
attempt to negotiate the surrender of Rome’s airfields 
with Italian spokesmen. Taylor earned his nickname, 
“Mr, Attack,” the following year when he com¬ 
manded his crack 101st Airborne Division in hard- 
driving combat in Normandy and the Netherlands, 
His men withstood enemy assaults on Bastogne dur¬ 
ing the Battle of the Bulge, 

Taylor was superintendent of West Point from 1946 
to 1952, He led the U.S, 8 th Army (1953-54) during 
the final phase of the Korean war and from 1954 to 
1955 commanded all U.S. forces in the Far East, 

After a tour ofduty as Army Chiefof Staff (1955- 
59), Taylor wrote an influential hook, The Uncertain 
Trumpet (1960), in which he advocated a flexible de¬ 
fense posture for the nation, then tending toward 
near-exclusive reliance on nuclear weapons to, deter 
war. He served as military adviser (1961-62) to Presi¬ 
dent JOHN F, KENNEDY and Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (1962-64). From 1964 to 1965 he was 
U.S, ambassador to Saigon and played an important 
role in formulating U.S. policy during the Vietnam 
WAR. After his tenure as ambassador, Taylor served as 
special military consultant , (1965-69) to President 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON and as president of the . Institute 
for Defense Analysis (1966-69), He remained an out¬ 
spoken commentator on military affairs. 


miOJi, Zachary (1784-1850) ^ 

12th President of U.S., 1849-50/ General/ Won 
sobriquet “Old Rough and Ready" in Seminole 
War, 1835-42/ Gained national prominence as 
commander in Mexican War, 18^-48/ Elected 
President as Whig, 1848/ Took office amid deep¬ 
ening sectional crisis over slavery’s extension to 
territories/ Resisted proposed Compromise of 
1850/ Died in office, July 9,1850/ Succeeded by 
Millard Fillmore 

Though he himself was a slave owner, Gen. Zachary 
Taylor gave little comfort to Southerners on his at¬ 
tainment of the Presidency, The American triumph in 
the MEXICAN war (1846-48)—in which Taylor was 
lionized as the “hero of Buena Vista”-had plunged 
the nation into a deep sectional crisis over whether the 
territories wrested from Mexico should be free or 
slave. Northerners backed the wilmot proviso- 
which would have barred slavery from these lands— 
while Southerners insisted that all territories should 
be open to slavery. To break this deadlock. Sen, 
henry clay offered a series of compromise pro¬ 
posals; among them, that California be admitted to 
the Union as a free state and that New Mexico and 
Utah be organized as territories with the question of 
slavery left up to the residents. 

Although moderate Democrats and, Whigs, includ¬ 
ing Sen, DANIEL WEBSTER, favored Clay’s proposals. 
Whig President Taylor complicated matters by op¬ 
posing them. The President insisted on the immediate 
admission of California as a free state and no action 
on the status of New Mexico and Utah, When South¬ 
erners threatened secession (see secession move¬ 
ment), Taylor bluntly told them he would personally 
lead an army against the South and hang any person 
guilty of rebellion—a stand that did little to calm 
sectional strife. But on July 4, 1850, Taylor came 
home from a ceremony at the Wastiington Monu¬ 
ment, where, botheredby the heat, he had drunk large 
amounts of cold water and milk and eaten cherries. 
That night he suffered an attack of cholera morbus 
and ran a high fever. By July 9 the President was dead, 
having served justT 6 months in office, 

Taylor’s death smoothed the path of the compro¬ 
misers and Congress pushed through a series of bills 
embodying Clay’s:proposals, (See compromise of 
1850 ,) The measures were signed into law by Taylor’s 
successor, millard fillmore, in September, 1850, 
Bom in Orange, County, Va, (1784), Taylor, was 
taken as a boy by his family to Kentucky, where he 
grew up on his father’s plantation. Though he had lit¬ 
tle formal education, he won a commission as an Army 
lieutenant in 1808. Taylor first attracted his superiors’ 
attention through his gallantry in the war of 1812 . 
Later, his successes as a middle-aged colonel during 
the Seminole War (1835-42) earned him the sobriquet 
Old Rough and Ready, (See Indian wars.) .But it 
was his image as the conquering hero in the Mexican 
War that finally catapulted, him into the national 
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limelight. In an impressive string of victories begin¬ 
ning at Palo Alto on May 8,1846, and culminating at 
the Battle of Buena Vista on Feb. 22-23,1847, Tay¬ 
lor’s Army of the Rio Grande scored well-publicized 
triumphs over often numerically superior Mexican 
armies, completely crushing resistance in northern 
Mexico, 

Nominated by the whigs in 1848 largely on the 
strength of his reputation , as a soldier, Taylor, with 
Fillmore as his vice-presidential running mate, won 
half the states—enough to defeat Democrat lewis 
CASS and eree soil party candidate martin van 
BURBN. 

TEA ACT (see Boston Tea Party; TomshendActs) 
TEACH, Edward (see Blackbeard) 

TEAPOT DOME OIL SCANDAL 

President Harding’s Secretary of Interior Albert 

B. Fall’s secret leasing of Federal oil reserves to 

private corporations revealed in Senate, 1923- 

24/ Leases declared illegal by U,S. Supreme 

Court, 1927/ Fall convicted of bribery, 1929 

The Federal Government’s worst scandal since the 
BLACK FRIDAY Conspiracy rocked the ulysses s. 
GRANT Administration in 1869 was brought to light by 
a U.S, Senate investigation in 1923-24. Senate inves¬ 
tigators disclosed that Federal oil reserves had been 
secretly leased for exploitation by private corpora¬ 
tions—reserves originally established to store petro¬ 
leum in its natural reservoirs (or domes) for future 
naval use, In 1921 President warren g, harding had 
transferred control of the reserves from the Navy to 
the Interior Department, and Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall had claimed that the oil reserves were 
unnecessary. Senate investigators disclosed that in 
1922 Fall secretly leased the Wyoming Teapot Dome 
to Harry F. Sinclair’s Mammoth Oil Company and the 
California Elk Flills Reserve to Edward L. Doheny’s 
Pan-American Petroleum and Transport Company, in 
return for gifts and loans totaling $400,000, The Sen¬ 
ate investigation conducted by Sen. Thomas J. Walsh 
resulted in Fall’s resignation in 1923, The Supreme 
Court canceled the oil leases as illegal in 1927. Two 
years later Fall was convicted of accepting bribes, 
fined $100,000 and sentenced to prison for one year, 
Doheny and Sinclair were acquitted on legal techni¬ 
calities, but Sinclair was later imprisoned for con¬ 
tempt of the Senate and attempted jury tampering. 

Although, for a time, the sensational scandal 
threatened to undermine public confidence in the re¬ 
publican party, CALVIN cooLiDGE, who had suc¬ 
ceeded to the Presidency upon President Harding’s 
death in 1923, skillfully averted incrimination of his 
own Administration and won the presidential election 
in 1924. Nonetheless, after the 1920s the name 
Teapot Dome remained synonymous in the public 
mind with governmental graft and corruption. No 


Government scandal of equal or greater magnitude 
again occurred until the Watergate scandal of the 
1970s. 

See Burl Noggle: Tc&pot Dome, 

TECUMSEH(c.i7(5<?-/5/i) 

Shawnee chief/ Sought to unite tribes of Old 
Northwest against U.S,/ Thwarted by U,S, vie- 
tory at Tippecanoe, 1811/ Killed at Battle of the 
Thames, 1813 

One of the greatest American Indian leaders, Shaw¬ 
nee chief Tecumseh organized a short-lived Indian 
confederacy to resist the relentless westward move¬ 
ment of the white man. .Born in Ohio, about 1768, 
Tecumseh took part in the massive 1791 ambush near 
the site of present-day Fort Wayne, Ind,, in which the 
Indians routed a U.S. force under Gen, Arthur sT. 
CLAIR, Tecumseh denounced the treaty of Green¬ 
ville (1795), by which the Indians of 12 tribes ceded 
to the U.lS. most of Ohio and part of Indiana. (See 
NORTHWEST TERRITORY,) Arguing that all land be¬ 
longed to all tribes and that therefore no tribe could 
sign away any part of it by treaty, Tecumseh, with his 
brother the prophet, traveled among the tribes from 
the Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, attempting to 
persuade them to join an intertribal alliance. Before 
his still-fragile league could act, Indiana Territory 
Gov. WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON moved against it, de¬ 
stroying the Prophet’s village at the Battle of Tippe¬ 
canoe in 1811. Undaunted, Tecumseh allied himself 
with the British during the war of i 8 i 2 . He fomented 
the Creek war in the South, helped take Detroit and 
led an invasion of the Ohio country for the British, His 
forces were finally defeated—and Tecumseh himself 
was killed—at the Battle of the Thames in 1813, 

TEHERAN CONFERENCE (1943) . 

First Big Three Allied summit meeting of W. W, 
11/ Held at Teheran, Iran, Nov. 28-Dec. 1,1943/ 
Allies agreed to attack Nazi Germany through 
occupied France 

The Allied summit conference at Teheran, Iran (Nov. 
28-Dec, 1, 1943), brought President franklin d. 
ROOSEVELT, British Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
and Soviet Premier Joseph Stalin together for the first 
time. Roosevelt hoped to develop a relationship with 
Stalin that would facilitate wartime and postwar co¬ 
operation, but each day’s meetings saw political 
issues, such as the future of Poland and the govern¬ 
ment of postwar Germany, remain unresolved, How¬ 
ever, the conference settled some major military 
issues. Despite differences on European strategy, the 
three leaders agreed upon the scope and timing of 
“Operation Overlord”—the cross-channel Allied in¬ 
vasion of France that finally took place in June, 1944 
—and Stalin promised a Soviet offensive against 
Germany’s eastern front to coincide with the British- 
American invasion of France. The conference ended 
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on a high key, with Stalin declaring that “our peoples 
will act together jointly and in friendship [now] and 
after the end of the war,” 

TELEGRAPH 

First crude systems developed in 18th century/ 
Modern telegraph credited to Samuel F. B. 
Morse, 1835/ Public service begun, 1844/ West¬ 
ern Union founded 1856; linked coasts five years 
later 

“What hath God wrought!” was the historic message 
transmitted in dot-dash code on May 24,1844, by ar¬ 
tist-inventor SAMUEL F. B, MORSE as he formally 
opened a 74-mile telegraph line from Washington, 
D.C. to Baltimore, Md. The pithy sentence captured 
the public imagination and has ever since been widely 
associated with the inauguration of telegraphy. But 
Morse’s accomplishment was by no means a genuine 
first. As early as 1774 a cumbersome electronic system 
for transmitting letters of the alphabet was con¬ 
structed by George Louis Lesage of Geneva, Switzer¬ 
land. Other devices appeared from time to time, but 
it was not until the early 19th century that a practical 
telegraph system was made possible by two scientific 
breakthroughs; the development of a reliable electric 
battery and Joseph henry’s improvement of the elec¬ 
tromagnet, which permitted the conversion of electri¬ 
cal impulses into mechanical energy. 

With these aids and his own Ingenious code using 
dots and dashes to represent letters and other symbols, 
Morse, a well-regarded but impecunious portrait art¬ 
ist with little knowledge of electricity or electronics, 
was able to produce his first telegraph in 1835, With 
the financial backing and mechanical assistance of in¬ 
ventor Alfred Vail, Morse was able to perfect his code 
and solve a number of technical problems, including 
the devising of a workable telegraph key. He demon¬ 
strated his telegraph to President martin van buren 
in 1838 and was granted $30,000 by Congress in 1843 
to finance the Washington-Baltimore hookup. There 
remained a number of basic technical problems to be 
overcome-such as boosting weak signals over long 
distances and finding a way to send messages,simulta¬ 
neously in both directions over the same wire—but 
once these problems were worked out, the use of tele¬ 
graphy spread rapidly. 

In 1856 the Western Union Telegraph Co, was 
founded. By 1861, despite the depredations of Plains 
Indians who sporadically snipped the white man’s 
“talking wires,” the company had set up its first coast- 
to-coast network, and its service expanded steadily for 
the next several decades, cyrus w. field laid the first 
permanent transatlantic cable in 1866, In the course of 
its growth, Western Union eventually bought up more 
than 500 local companies. Its uniformed messengers, 
afoot and on bicycle, became a familiar part of the 
American scene, Its last major domestic rival. Postal 
Telegraph, Inc,, was purchased from the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co, in 1943. , 


In the 20th century wireless gradually replaced 
cable for many types of long-distance communica¬ 
tion, (See RADIO.) The spread of telephone service 
eliminated reliance on the telegram for long-distance 
personal communications, and the recent develop¬ 
ment of communications satellites poses a competi¬ 
tive threat even to the undersea cable, (See telstar.) 
However, news transmissions by teletypewriter and 
telephotography and other forms of commercial tele¬ 
graphy remain an important part of both domestic 
and international communications, 

TELEPHONE 

Inventedby Alexander Graham Bell, 1876/ Bell 
Telephone Company established, 1877/Bell Co, 
signed over all assets to its subsidiary, A merican 
Telephone and Telegraph, 1900, making AT&T 
parent company/ Bell Telephone Laboratories 
founded by AT&Tfor research and development, 
1920s/ Bell system accounted for more than 80 
percent of U. S, telephone service, mid-1970s 

Just 32 years after samuel morse demonstrated his 
TELEGRAPH with the message, “What hath God 
wrought!” another American inventor, Alexander 
GRAHAM BELL, made the first telephone call in history. 
On March 10,1876, after more than a.year of work. 
Bell and his assistant, Thomas A. Watson, stationed 
themselves in separate rooms to test their new voice- 
transmission device. Bell’s message, “Mr, Watson, 
come here; I want you,” may have been less dramatic 
than Morse’s, but it proved an equally great mile¬ 
stone. In October,, 1876, after further experiments, 
Bell and Watson ran a wire between Boston and Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass., and separated by a distance of two 
miles held their first two-way conversation, 

Bell’s research projects had been supported for sev¬ 
eral years by two kancial backers, Gardiner G. Hub¬ 
bard and Thomas Sanders, in return for a share of any 
resulting profits. Bell’s initial patent application was 
granted in early 1876, the three men became partners 
in the Bell Telephone Co. in 1877 and within a year 
local telephone systems were being organized in the 
Northeast. The introduction of the switchboard in 
1878 sped the commercial development of the tele¬ 
phone by making it possible to connect a number of 
lines at one central point, At the same time, a similar 
telephone network was being set up by the Western 
Union Co„ and the two rivals became embroiled in a 
complex lawsuit that was won by Bell in 1879. 

As the demand for telephones spread, Bell began 
licensing small concerns to serve different localities 
around the country, and in 1880 the original company 
was reorganized as the American Bell Telephone Co, 
(incorporating Western Union’s telephone business). 
Two years later the Western Electric, Company was 
purchased to , manufacture all Bell equipment and 
conduct research and development programs. The 
Bell system expanded dramatically .in the next decade, 
gradually consolidating its numerous, local, subsidi- 
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aries into statewide or multistate companies, These 
regional systems were linked to each other through 
long-distance circuits operated by another Bell sub¬ 
sidiary, the American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
(AT&T), and in 1900 American Bell signed all its 
assets over to AT&T, which has remained the parent 
company of the nationwide Bell system. 

Following the expiration of Bell’s original patents 
in 1894, numerous independent telephone companies 
began to appear, especially in rural areas not yet 
reached by the Bell network. For a time, some locali¬ 
ties were faced with the expense and confusion of 
having two rival phone systems, but agreements were 
eventually worked out to avoid such duplications and 
insure the interconnection of Bell and non-Bell facili¬ 
ties, The Bell system, through its 22 regional subsidi¬ 
aries, now accounts ,for more than 80 percent of the 
country’s telephone service, the rest being provided 
by nearly 2000 independent companies. 

In the 1920s AT&T established the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to take charge of research and develop¬ 
ment, and Bell scientists have since accounted for nu¬ 
merous advances in modern technology, including the 
transistor (1948), the solar battery (1954), the laser 
(1961) and the communications satellite telstar 
(1962). By the 1970s an area code system had made 
it possible to dial long distance calls directly, push¬ 
button phones had begun to replace dial instruments, 
telephone hookups provided physicians, business¬ 
men, researchers and others with access to computers, 
and self-answering phones and picture phones were a 
practical reality. Transoceanic calls, long channeled 
through undersea cables, seemed destined to make 
use in the future of a world network of communica¬ 
tions satellites, 

TELEVISION 

Development begun in late 19th century! Mod¬ 
ern camera tube invented in 1920s/ Experimen- 
talbroadcasts in 1910s/First regular commercial. 
programming, 1919/ Coaxial cable madepossi- 
blefirst coast-to-coast network broadcast, 1951/ 
Educational ielevision esL, 1952/ Compatible 
color television approved by Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission, 1951/ Americans owned 
nearly 100 million TV sets, early 1970s 

Television , was not the creation of a single inventor 
but the end product of decades of research in several 
related fields. As early as 1884 a German inventor 
named Paul Nipkow patented a picture-sending de¬ 
vice based on a “scanning disk,” a rapidly spinning 
perforated wheel with an illuminated screen behind 
it. The perforations broke each image into thousands 
of individual dots, which were transmitted to a re¬ 
ceiving set with a similar disk where the picture was 
reconstructed. For the next 40 years virtually all ex-^ 
perimentsin television were based on this mechanical 
scanning principle, but none of them was able to pro¬ 
ducemuch more than a moving silhouette. 


In the early 1920s a young Russian immigrant 
named vladimir kosma zworykin began working in 
America on a television system based on electronic 
rather than mechanical scanning. In 1923 Zworykin 
patented the iconoscope, a camera tube that marked 
the beginning of modern picture transmission. Inside 
the tube was a plate covered with a mosaic of tiny dots 
made of a light-sensitive metal. When the camera was 
focused on a scene, each dot would become electri¬ 
cally charged in proportion to the amount of light 
striking it. An electron gun continuously scanned, the 
plate, passing over each dot just long enough to re¬ 
lease its charge and prepare it for the next impulse of 
light. This extremely rapid process was transmitted in 
the form of a code to a receiving set, which decoded 
the signal to reproduce the picture. 

While Zworykin was developing his iconoscope, 
another inventor, Philo Taylor Farnsworth, was 
working independently on a similar system. Farns¬ 
worth made his first closed-circuit transmission in 
1927, and his work produced several discoveries that 
hastened the evolution of high-quality television pic¬ 
tures. Further improvements were made during the 
1920s by another independent researcher, Allen B, Du 
Mont, who began producing and selling home re¬ 
ceivers in 1939, Several American companies were 
working on television systems during this period; the 
National Broadcasting Company (NBC) began mak¬ 
ing experimental broadcasts in 1930, and the Colum¬ 
bia Broadcasting System (CBS) followed the next 
year. But it was not until April 30,1939, that NBC be¬ 
gan regularly scheduled commercial television with 
a broadcast of President franklin d. Roosevelt’s 
dedication of the New York world’s fair. 

By 1940 several other U.S, companies were ready 
with their own TV systems, but the federal com¬ 
munications COMMISSION (FCC) made a decisionnot 
to issue any more licenses until certain problems 
could be resolved. The various new systems were sim¬ 
ilar in basic respects, but different enough in technical 
details to make them incompatible with each other— 
an RCA home receiver, for example, could not pick 
up CBS broadcasts. A uniform set of standards was 
therefore adopted in 1941. It established the use of a 
525-line frame (the picture .seen on the screen) at a 
rate of 30 frames per second. It also divided the very 
high frequency (VHF) radio band into 12 channels, 
each with a, width of six megacycles to keep signals 
from overlapping. 

The outbreak of world war ii forced another 
postponement of regular commercial broadcasting, 
but by 1947 the television industry was ready to begin 
full-scale operations. Within a year there were more 
than 100 stations either broadcasting or authorized to 
begin construction, and unforeseen problems began 
to appear, Many of the 17 stations already broadcast¬ 
ing were disrupting each other’s signals, often over, 
greater distances than had been thought possible, 
New license applications were being processed rap¬ 
idly, and the industry was fast approaching the same 
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kind of chaos that had threatened the radio industry 
20 years earlier. It was clear that the FCC’s original 
12-channel VHF plan could never accommodate all 
who petitioned for licenses, and in September, 1948, 
the FCC declared a freeze on station construction 
while its engineers tried to find a solution. In April, 
1952, it was announced that 70 new channels would be 
made available on the ultrahigh frequency (UHF) 
portion of the radio spectrum, and the freeze was 
lifted. With this, television embarked on a second 
burst of growth. Even during the construction halt, the 
stations already operating had uncovered a huge au¬ 
dience—between 1949 and 1951 the number of home 
receivers had jumped from 1 million to 10 million. By 
the end of the decade there were more than 500 sta¬ 
tions in operation and the number of TV sets had 
passed the 50 million mark, , 

The three leading radio networks—NBC, CBS and 
the American Broadcasting Company (ABC)—had 
anticipated this boom by setting up preliminary tele¬ 
vision networks in the 1940s, Network transmissions 
were confined to the Northeast at first, but with the 
development of coaxial cables it became possible to 
connect stations over greater distances, and in 1951 
the first coast-to-coast television broadcast was made. 

Television technology also continued to develop in 
the area of color, transmission. In 1953 the FCC ap¬ 
proved a new compatible color broadcasting system 
that permitted a black and white version of the color 
picture to be received on black-and-white sets, and 
within 20 years the networks had shifted from black 
and white to all color programming. By the early 
1970s there were more than 98 million TV sets in the 
U.S.—almost one for every home. About 37.5 million 
of them were color sets. Another major advance was 
the development of cable television to supplement the 
approximately 700 VHF and UHF stations operating 
across the country. 

At the same time, noncommercial television in the 
1960s made steady gains in quality and audience size. 
In 1952 the FCC set aside 242 VHF and UHF chan¬ 
nels for educational television. But for a decade most 
of these channels went unused, and those stations that 
did operate were—with a few notable exceptions- 
affiliated with local school systems or universities: and 
offered little more than classroom-type programming. 
In 1962, however, a nonprofit corporation bought 
Channel 13 in New York City and introduced a more 
diverse schedule of documentaries and public,affairs, 
cultural and other programs aimed at drawing a larger 
audience. As a result, the ford foundation in¬ 
creased its already substantial funding of educational 
television, and Congress for the first time appropri¬ 
ated money for noncommercial stations. 

The next major development came in , 1967, when 
the prestigious Carnegie Commission on Educational 
Television issued a report recommending that Con¬ 
gress create a semipublic organization to help finance 
and distribute loeal public television programs, with 
money to be provided in part by a Federal sales tax 


on new TV sets. Later that year Congress established 
the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB), but 
did not adopt the tax measure, choosing instead to 
appropriate funds on a year-to-year basis. CPB has 
therefore been subject to annual budget hearings in 
Congress and to frequent political controversies over 
its programming. Nevertheless, ithas received gradu¬ 
ally larger amounts each year (rising to $50 million in 
1974), with which it pays between one-third and one- 
half the total production costs of national and local 
programs on public television. The balance of CPB’s 
funds come chiefly from foundations, corporations, 
viewers and local governments. 

TELLER, Edward (1908- ) 

Nuclear physicist/ As scientist in Manhattan 
Project, helped produce fwst'atomic bomb, 1945/ 
Directed project that built first hydrogen bomb, 
1952/ Winner of Albert Einstein Award, 1958; . 
Enrico Fermi Award, 1962 

Shortly after the nation’s first thermonuclear bomb 
was exploded in 1952, the press cited Dr, Edward Tel¬ 
ler-then a professor of physics at the University of 
Chicago and assistant director of the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratory—as the “father of the H- 
Bomb.” Hungarian-born (1908) Teller abhorred the 
title, rightly claiming that this terrifying creation was 
hardly his alone. But he continually justified the 
building of such weapons for potential use in warfare, 
and later became an outspoken advocate of stockpil¬ 
ing thermonuclear warheads as a deterrent to Russian 
aggression in the uncertain years of the cold war 
arms race. 

A brilliant student: educated in Germany before 
world war II, Teller emigrated to the U.S. in 1935 to 
escape Nazism, He became an American citizen in 
1941. When, the secret Manhattan project to de¬ 
velop the atomic bomb got underway in 1942, Teller 
worked alongside such, noted scientists as enrico 
FERMI and j, ROBERT OPPENHEIMER, Following the war 
Teller directed the, Los Alamos project (1949-52) that 
produced the world’s first hydrogen bomb. In 1954 he 
became associate director of the Lawrence Radiation 
Laboratory at the University, of California, Berkeley, 
and director of the Livermore weapons laboratory 
(1958-60), Winner of the 1958 Albert Einstein Award 
for original work in physics and of the 1962 Enrico 
Fermi Award, for contributions to science in the field 
of nuclear energy, . Teller, in the 1960s and 1970s, 
taught and conducted research at branches of the 
University of California. 

TELLER,HenryMooremO-m4) 

Colorado lawyer and busirtessman/ Secretary of 
the Interior, 188^-85/ Served five terms in U.S, 
Senate, 1876-82,1885-1909 

In the course of his 83 years, Henry , Moore , Teller 
served as a Union general in the civil war, became 
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president of a railroad, built the largest hotel in Colo¬ 
rado, was named Secretary of the Interior and served 
five terms as a U.S. senator. Born in 1830 on his par¬ 
ents’ farm in upstate New York, Teller gave up teach¬ 
ing in his 20s to study law. He moved to Illinois in 
1858 and three years later to the Colorado Territory. 
During the Civil War Teller served the Union as a 
major general in the Colorado militia and later rose 
to prominence in the territory’s legal and business 
communities. 

When Colorado became a state in 1876, Teller was 
elected to the U.S, Senate as a republican, In 1882 
President Chester a, ARTHURnamed him Secretary of 
the Interior. In 1885 he was again elected to the Senate 
as a Silver Republican, and aligned himself with free 
SILVER forces in Congress, Three more times Colo¬ 
rado returned Teller to the Senate, in his last term 
(1903-09) as a Democrat, During his later years Teller 
supported a variety of progressive causes, including 
women’s suffrage, better treatment of Indians, 
Government regulation of business and a graduated 
income tax. He retired from the Senate in 1909 and 
died in 1914. 

TELSTAR 

World's first “active" communications satellite, 
launched 19621 Successor to Echo reflector sat¬ 
ellites/ Comsat formed as public company and 
was given monopoly on satellite communica¬ 
tions, 1962 

The era of satellite communications began in August, 
1960, when the national aeronautics and space 
ADMINISTRATION launched Echo I, a “passive” com¬ 
munications satellite, A 100-foot balloon with a me¬ 
tallic skin, positioned 1000 miles above the earth’s 
surface, it merely bounced radio signals back to earth 
—receiving signals from one earth-bound broadcast 
station and reflecting them to a distant station. But 
even as Echo circled the globe, scientists at the Amer¬ 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company were al¬ 
ready hard at work developing a more sophisticated, 
“active” satellite, one that was equipped to receive 
signals from earth, amplify them and transmit them 
back to another continent, Telstar, the first such satel¬ 
lite, was launched on July 10,1962, and successfully 
relayed radio, telephone and television signals be¬ 
tween North America and Europe, Telstar orbited the 
earth at high speed, however, and could be used only 
while in the line of sight of both the transmitting and 
receiving stations. Later communications satellites 
were therefore sent into orbits synchronized with the 
earth’s orbit. Stationed 22,000 miles above the equa¬ 
tor, they make one circuit every 24 hours in the same 
direction as the earth’s rotation. Thus, they remain 
stationary in relation to the earth’s surface, allowing 
continuous use. U.S. commercial communications 
satellites are operated by the Communications Satel¬ 
lite Corporation (COMSAT), a public corporation 
with both industry and Government participation 


that was formed in 1962, Through COMSAT, the In¬ 
ternational Telecommunications Satellite Corpora¬ 
tion was established in 1964 with COMSAT as the 
U.S. member and manager of the consortium, 

TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT 

First temperance society in U.S. est„ 1S08/ 
American Society for Promotion of Temperance 
founded, 1826/ Maine Law first state prohibition 
law, enacted 1851/ Woman’s Christian Temper¬ 
ance Union founded, 1874/ Anti-Saloon League 
esL, 1893/ 18th Amendment, introducing na¬ 
tionwide Prohibition, ratified, 1919 

Beginning with the founding of the first temperance 
society in the U.S. in Saratoga County, N.Y,, in 1808, 
the temperance movement campaigned first for per¬ 
sonal pledges of moderation in the use of alcohol, 
then for pledges of abstinence and finally for prohibi¬ 
tion of alcoholic drink by law. The movement scored 
its long-sought triumph in 1919, with the ratification 
of the 18th Amendment outlawing alcoholic bever¬ 
ages throughout the nation. By then the movement 
had made celebrities of such personalities as hatchet- 
wielding, saloon-wrecking carry nation, and was 
a springboard for the careers of such pioneer women’s 
rights leaders as susan b. anthony and Elizabeth 
CADY STANTON, the militant progenitors of the 
women’s SUFFRAGE movement. 

That the best remembered figures of the temper¬ 
ance movement are women is an irony of history, for 
at first the movement’s leaders were exclusively male, 
As early as 1784 the prominent Philadelphia physi¬ 
cian benjamin rush had written of the severe menial 
deterioration resulting from chronic alcoholism, and 
Congregationalist minister lyman beecher had as¬ 
sailed audiences on the evils of drink. Moreover, the 
American Society for the Promotion of Temperance, 
the first national temperance organization, was 
founded by an all-male body of clergymen and lay¬ 
men in Boston in 1826, and the maine law (1851), a 
law prohibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor 
that became a model for other states, was the work 
largely of one man, Portland businessman and politi¬ 
cian NEAL DOW, But when the national Sons of Tem¬ 
perance refused admission to Miss Anthony because 
of her sex, she joined with other women to form the 
Women’s Temperance Society of New York (c. 1852), 
and thereafter women—more so even than clergy¬ 
men—became the mainstays of the movement. 

In 1874, two years after the prohibition party had 
run its first presidential candidate, the woman’s 
CHRISTIAN temperance UNION (WCTU) was founded 
at Cleveland, Ohio-after a prayer crusade by the 
state’s women had shut down 200 Ohio saloons. Con¬ 
vinced that drink was the chief cause of crime, vice 
and poverty, the WCTU, led by such dynamic presi¬ 
dents as FRANCES E, WILLARD, was instrumental in 
having public school instruction on the evils of alco¬ 
hol mandated by law in every state. The anti-saloon 


LEAGUE, founded at Oberlin, Ohio, in 1893, waged the 
fight against drink by winning prohibition legislation 
at the community, county and state levels throughout 
the nation. As world war i approached, more and 
more communities were going “dry” by local option 
and Congress, once the nation entered the war, finally 
yielded to the immense moral and political pressures 
of the mqvement. In 1917 it enacted the 18th 
Amendment which, when ratified in 1919, ushered in 
the era of prohibition. 

See John A. Krout: The Origins of Prohibition, 

TENANT FARMERS 

Farm tenancy prevalent in Colonial era/ Number 
of tenant farmers increased with closing offron¬ 
tier, late 19 th century/ U.S. farintenancy peaked 
duringDepimion of1930s, when over 42percent 
of U.S. farms were operated by tenants/ New 
Deal legislation aimed at easing plight of tenant 
farmer/ Number of tenants declined after De¬ 
pression of 1930s 

Though the New World seemed to offer a boundless 
supply of fertile land for settlers, farm tenancy be¬ 
came an established and widespread feature of 
American life early in the Colonial era. By the 1620s 
a new class of farmers working on rented acreage was 
already emerging as the economic backbone of 
JAMESTOWN, VA, The men originally brought over by 
the VIRGINIA company of LONDON as contract la¬ 
borers had the option of remaining as tenants on 
rented land when their seven-year terms expired, and 
those who did so were eventually often able to acquire 
their own land—an incentive which, as much as any¬ 
thing, insured the infant Colony’s survival. Elsewhere, 
however, a different system came into practice that 
proved far less favorable to the tenants. 

Through much of the 17th and 18th centuries, vast 
tracts of prime real estate were granted by the British 
Crown to favored aristocrats, who then rented sections 
of their property to small farmers under long-term 
“durable leases,” which entailed not only payments of 
crops or cash but a demeaning variety of personal 
services reminiscent of feudal Europe. (See 
QUiTRENTS.) The durable lease system persisted 
through the Revolution into the early 19th century— 
chiefly because few landlords were imprudent enough 
to attempt to enforce the most archaic provisions— 
but it declined rapidly in the wake of the rent wars 
of the 1840s, 

Other forms of farm tenancy soon appeared, how¬ 
ever, Though inexpensive Western land was still 
available in the mid- and late 19th century, many 
farmers preferred the security and living comforts of 
the East, and so were willing to rent land rather than 
face the hazards of frontier life. In 1880 about one- 
quarter of American farms were operated by tenants. 
Subsequently, with the closing of the frontier, good 
acreage became scarce and many farmers who could 
not afford their own land rented it with the eventual 


hope of accumulating earnings from their crops and 
buying out their landlords. Hence, by 1900, over 35 
percent of U.S. farms were operated by tenants. 

Rising steadily in the 20th century, farm tenancy 
reached its peak during the Depression of the 1930s 
(see DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) wlien many owners lost 
their property and had no choice but to become ten¬ 
ants. By the 1930s more than 42 percent of all the na¬ 
tion’s farmers were tenants—and in the South some 
62 percent of the farms were operated by tenants. In 
1934 Congress sought to alleviate the crisis through 
NEW DEAL legislation establishing the Resettlement 
Administration (later reorganized as the farm secu¬ 
rity ADMINISTRATION), which extended long-term, 
low-interest loans to some 17,000 farmers in 12 of the 
hardest-hit states. Additionally, the 1937 Tenant 
Farmers Act made an expanded loan program avail¬ 
able to tenant farmers, sharecroppers and farm la¬ 
borers to aid them in purchasing their own land. 

This New Deal legislation helped thousands of ten¬ 
ant farmers to become owners of their own farms. By 
1950 Government statistics showed only one-third the 
number of tenant farms as existed at the start of the 
Great Depression. But the dramatic decline in tenant 
farming was not solely the result of tenants attaining 
ownership of their own acreage, Together with the re¬ 
tirement of marginal crop lands the rise of large cor¬ 
porate farms reduced the total number of farms in the 
nation by more than a million in the same period 
(from 2.52 million in 1930 to 1.48 million in 1950). 
Thus the true effects of Federal efforts to help the ten¬ 
ant farmer remain unclear: of the hundreds of thou¬ 
sands who disappeared from Government censuses 
after the 1930s, how many became farm owners, and 
how many gave up farming or became hired labor on 
giant corporate farms, is not known. 

TENEMENT-HOUSE UWS 

First law setting design and safety standards for 
urban housing passed by New York City, 1867/ 
New York Tenement House Act of 1901 became 
model for numerous U.S. cities/ Codes gradually 
strengthened in 20th century 

As the gateway for an unprecedented wave of Euro¬ 
pean immigration beginning in the 1830s, New York 
became the first U.S. city to confront a modern hous¬ 
ing crisis of major proportions. Short on available 
land and growing in population by the week, new 
YORK city could accommodate its impoverished 
newcomers only in tall, multi-family tenements. In¬ 
evitably, these new buildings were put up as quickly 
and cheaply as possible, with , little regard for the 
safety or comfort of their occupants, By 1867 Man¬ 
hattan’s overcrowding and squalor—and the resulting 
high incidence of fire and disease—had become a 
public scandal and the city passed the nation’s first law 
setting minimum standards for safety, sanitation and 
ventilation—the Tenement House Act. But the law 
was a weak one, and a new Tenement House Act was 
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passedin 1901. A model for many other U,S. cities, it 
prohibited windowless rooms, stiffened fire and safety 
regulations, and required larger rooms, running water 
and toilets in each apartment. These regulations were 
further strengthened in the Multiple Dwelling Law of 
1929, and since then New York and virtually every 
other American city have further revised their codes 
to reflect such considerations as changes in building 
technology and zoning policies. 

mmm, Gilbert {1703-1764) 

Presbyterian minister and evangelist/Prominent 
in Great Awakening revival,! 730s 

The oldest of william tennent’s four sons, all of 
whom were Presbyterian ministers, Gilbert Tennent 
was well suited by circumstances and natural gifts to 
become a leader in the great awakening, the reli¬ 
gious revival that swept the American ,Colonies in the 
1730s. Born in Ireland in 1703, Tennent came to Phil¬ 
adelphia in about 1718 and entered the ministry,in 
1725. Influenced by his father and British evangelist 
GEORGE WHiTEFiELD, Tennent eventually beeame an 
important revivalist himself, touring the Middle Col¬ 
onies and New England to give fiery sermons on sin 
and repentance—and increasingly to denounce the 
conservative elders of his own church. By the late 
1730s a group of like-minded young ministers, many 
educated at William Tennent’s Log College, had 
gathered around Gilbert Tennent, and their “New 
Side” faction broke away from the Presbyterian synod 
in 1741. Tennent’s views later became more moderate, 
however, and he was instrumental in reuniting the 
“New Side” and the “Old Side” (see Presbyterians) 
in 1758, six years before his death in 1764. 

TENNENT, William {1673-1746) 

Presbyterian minister and educator/ Founded 

Log College in 1736/ Leader of progressive 

church faction 

A noncomformist most of his life, William Tennent 
abandoned his Episcopal ministry in Ireland at age 45 
for a new home and a new religion in America. Born 
into an Irish Presbyterian family in 1673, Tennent 
graduated from Edinburgh University in 1695 and 
some years later converted to the established Church 
of Ireland, entering the priesthood in 1706. After 
about TO years Tennent moved his family to Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa„ where he joined the Presbyterian minis¬ 
try and soon became known for his evangelistic 
preaching and sometimes unorthodox ideas. In 1726 
he was given a church in Neshaminy, Pa,, where he 
made his home for the next 20 years. An enthusiastic 
teacher, Tennent established the famous Log College 
in 1736 to train new Presbyterian ministers. During 
the next decade his school produced some of the min¬ 
istry’s most gifted and zealous members, including 
several leaders of the “New Side,” a progressive fac¬ 
tion that split with the church’s conservative majority 


in 1741, The Log College was closed after Tennenfs 
death in 1746, but that same year several of his fol¬ 
lowers used it as a model in founding the College of 
New Jersey, which became princeton university. 

TENNESSEE, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 16th state, 1796/ Area, 
42,244sq. ml/Pop,, 3,924,164{l970)/yCapital, 
Nashville/ Large,st city, Memphis;pop,, 623,530 
{1970)/ First permanent settlement, 1768/ Wa¬ 
tauga A,ssociation est., 1772/ Annexed by N,C, 
during Revolution as Washington District/ 
Sought recognition as State of Franklin, 1784/ 
Joined Confederacy during Civil War; scene of 
major fighting/ First rebel state to be readmitted 
to Union, 1866/ State primarily agricultural 
until 20th century/Industrial growth spurred in 
in 1930s by Tennessee Valley Authority/ Major 
defense supplier in W.W, II 

An ancient hunting ground of the Cherokee, Creek, 
Chickasaw and other Indian tribes, Tennessee was 
first explored by a European in 1540, when Spanish 
conquistador hernan,do de soto passed through the 
southeastern portion en route to the Mississippi River. 
In 1673 a French expedition led by Father jacques 
MARQUETTE explored western Tennessee, and in 1682 
the same area was visited by u salle, who built Fort 
Prud’homme near the present site of Memphis, Ex¬ 
ploration became more frequent during the next cen¬ 
tury, and the first permanent settlement in Tennessee 
was probably started in 1768 by William Bean of 
VIRGINIA, who built a cabin along the Watauga River 
in the northeastern part of the state. Hundreds of 
other ,settlers followed him into the area, and in 1772 
they agreed to establish the Watauga Association, an 
independent, democratically run community with its 
own legislature, judicial system and written constitu¬ 
tion. With the outbreak of the revolutionary war 
the Watauga Association recognized the need for mil¬ 
itary security and, reorganizing itself as Wasliington 
District, it was voluntarily annexed by north Car¬ 
olina. The next year it became part of Washington 
County, also governed by North Carolina, and in¬ 
cluded nearly all of present-day Tennessee. 

After the war a series of political disputes with 
North Carolina’s leaders prompted the Watauga set¬ 
tlers in 1784 to call a convention and organize their 
own state government, A constitution was adopted, a 
legislature and governor elected and an application 
made in Washington for formal recognition as the 
STATE OF FRANKLIN, The pi'oposal was rejected by 
Congress but the insurgents refused to accept defeat, 
and two sets of officials claimed jurisdiction over the 
area until the government of Franklin finally col¬ 
lapsed in 1789, Later that year North Carolina ceded 
its entire western claim to the .Federal Government, 
and the area was organized into the Southwest Ter- 
ritory-T-known officially as the Territory of theUnited 
States South of the River Ohio, There was soon new 
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agitation for statehood, and a census ordered by the 
territorial legislature in 1795 disclosed that the popu¬ 
lation had surpassed the 60,000 required for statehood 
by Congress, In early 1796, therefore, a convention 
met at Knoxville to draw up a constitution, and on 
June 1,1796, Tennessee became the 16th state of the 
Union, with its present area of 42,244 sq. mi. The new 
state’s first congressman was Andrew jackson, who 
later became President. 

Tennessee’s population grew steadily in the next 
decades as large tracts of Indian land were acquired 
through a serie.s of treaties and purchases. The people 
of the state were energetic settlers and gained particu¬ 
lar distinction in the movement to extend the south¬ 
western frontier. Two Tennesseans, sam Houston and 
DAVY CROCKETT, became national heroes in the strug¬ 
gle for Texas’ independence, and during the Mexican 
WAR a statewide call for 2800 volunteers was an¬ 
swered in 1848 by about 30,000 men. Already famous 
for its outpouring of volunteers during the war of 
i8i2, Tennessee was soon nicknamed "the Volunteer 
State”~a title it lived up to in later wars. 

. Although it was a slave state, Tennessee ,appeared 
to be firmly opposed to secession as the civil war 
approached. In the 1860 election it voted for the Un¬ 
ionist candidate (and native Tennessean) john bell 
and resisted mounting pressure to join the Confeder¬ 
ate cause until the first lighting broke out in April, 
1861. During the next four years Tennessee, was sec¬ 
ond only to Virginia in the number of battles waged 
on its soil, the most important occurring at Shiloh, at 
forts Henry and Donelson, at Murfreesboro and at 
Chattanooga, Though officially part of the confed¬ 
erate states of AMERICA, the eastern section of Ten¬ 
nessee remained strongly Unionist throughout the 
war and was represented in Congress by Sen, Andrew 
JOHNSON, who was appointed in 1864 as military gov¬ 
ernor of the state by President auraham Lincoln. 

In July, ,1866, Tennessee became the first rebel state 
to be readmitted to the Union, thereby escaping most 
Of the reconstruction mea.sures imposed on the 
other 10 members of the Confederacy. But neverthe- 
iess the state suffered a period of bitter and often bru¬ 
tal discord. The Ku klux klan, founded, shortly after 
the war in Pulaski, Tenn,, spread rapidly across the 
state—and the rest of the South—using terror tactics 
to keep freed slaves from voting and to intimidate 
their white supporters. By 1869 matters appeared so 
serious that much of central and western Tennessee 
was, placed under martial law, and voting rights were 
soon restored to former Confederate supporters in an 
attempt to end the violence. With this the republican 
PARTY leaders of eastern Tennessee rapidly lost their 
political power, The state government remained 
firmly in the ,hands of the conservative democratic 
PARTY for;the next 50 years, Tennessee attracted na- 
tional.attention in 1925 with the famous scopes trial 
lit Dayton; the state’s antievoiution law under which 
Scopes had been convicted was finally repealed in 
1967.: 


In the early years of the 20th century Tennessee’s 
economy, long based on agriculture, began to diver¬ 
sify as new highway and railroad .systems encouraged 
the growth of coal mining and other industrial activi¬ 
ties. The establishment of the Tennessee valley au¬ 
thority (TVA) in 1933 marked the beginning of a 
dramatic economic upsurge in Tennessee and neigh¬ 
boring states. The TVA’s network of hydroelectric 
dams eventually provided enough generating power 
not only to attract new civilian industries but to sup¬ 
port large-scale defense production during world 
WAR It—including the materials produced in Oak 
Ridge, Tenn,, for the first atomic bomb. 

In the postwar era the chemical industiy has be¬ 
come the most important factor in Tennessee’s econ¬ 
omy, followed by food processing, textile and apparel 
production and a variety of other industries. In the 
U.S, census of 1970, Tennessee’s recorded population 
was 3,924,164, the 17th largestin the nation. The state 
capital is at Nashville, and the largest city in Tennes¬ 
see is MEMPHIS, with 623,530 inhabitants (1970). 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 

Established by Congress, 1933/ Built network of 
dams along Tennessee River and tributaries to 
control jiooding, improve navigation and pro¬ 
duce electricity 

One of the most, ambitious of President franklin d. 
Roosevelt’s new deal programs, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (TVA) was created by Congress in 
1933, to develop the largely untapped resources of the 
Tennessee River and its tributaries. The area involved 
—about 40,000 square miles covering parts of seven 
states—had been particularly hard hit by the Great 
Depression (see depressions, major) and the TVA’s 
immediate goal was to create useful work for the peo¬ 
ple of the region, Headquartered in Knoxville, Tenn., 
and headed by david eli lilienthal, the agency soon 
had about 15,000 employees—the number has since 
risen to nearly 25,000—engaged in a variety of related 
activities. The TVA was charged with three broad re¬ 
sponsibilities: to control the river’s destructive flood 
waters, improve its navigational facili ties and produce 
low-cost electrical power for the surrounding area. 
Projects aimed at one or another of these tasks had 
been undertaken before, but only on a state or local 
level. In the TVA Washington made its first effort to 
coordinate these multiple resource-development ac¬ 
tivities through a single:agency. With its,Congres¬ 
sional mandate and Federal money, the TVA was able 
to begin work on a massive river-control system that 
eventually encompassed 32 major dams on the Ten¬ 
nessee and its tributaries—21 of themffiuilt by TVA 
engineers. 

The authority’s most pressing concern was to regu¬ 
late the disastrous winter and spring flooding that had 
long plagued the Tennessee basin, Operating its dams 
and reservoirs as a single unit, the TVA was able to 
redistribute what would otherwise have become,:Seri- 
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ous flood waters, and so reduce their threat to adjacent 
areas. Since completion of the principal dams no 
major flooding has occurred along the Tennessee, As 
a result, large tracts of land have been opened up for 
agricultural and industrial use, and the combination 
of increased land values and averted flood damage 
has more than equaled the original cost of the system, 

The agency also succeeded in improving commer¬ 
cial navigation on the Tennessee, which until then had 
been usable only for short-distance freight hauling, 
By building locks into its nine mainstream dams, en¬ 
larging and deepening the channel and encouraging 
the construction of new port facilities, the TVA made 
possible an eventual increase of more than 70 fold in 
cargo shipping. 

For the first decade or so the TVA’s largest dams 
produced enough hydroelectric power by themselves 
to supply the entire region. After world war ii, 
however, there was a dramatic rise in the demand for 
power for both private and industrial use-partic- 
ularly for several new defense plants operated by the 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, the AIR FORCE and Other 
Government agencies. In 1950, therefore, the TVA 
began construction of 10 huge steam electric stations 
which ultimately quadrupled the system’s generating 
capacity. About half of the TVA’s output is now allo¬ 
cated to the defense installations; the rest is distrib¬ 
uted to local power companies at wholesale rates. 

Beyond its three principal duties, the TVA is re¬ 
sponsible for a number of smaller but noteworthy 
programs. Under the 1933 act, the TVA was given 
charge of two nitrate plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
that had been used in world war i to produce muni¬ 
tions, Because nitrates are also used in making ferti¬ 
lizers, the Muscle Shoals plants were converted into 
an agricultural research center where valuable new 
fertilizers and soil conservation techniques were de¬ 
veloped. The TVA has also conducted an effective 
forestry program, replanting eroded timberland and 
exploring new methods of lire prevention and forest 
management, 

TENNIS 

First played in U.S., 1874/ U.S, Lawn Tennis 

Association formed and first U/S, national 

championships, Newport, RJ., 1881/ Davis Cup 

internationalmatches established, 1900 

Once regarded as a genteel pastime indulged in only 
by the affluent, tennis has become one of America’s 
fastest growing sports. In the early 1970s there were an 
estimated 13% million players on some 100,000 
courts. Lawn tennis was invented In England in 1873 
by Maj. Walter C. Wingfield and introduced to 
America the following year at the Staten Island New 
York City Cricket and Baseball Club. By 1881 the 
game had gained enough popularity to warrant the 
establishment of the U.S. Lawn Tennis Association as 
the official governing body. The first national tennis 
championships for men were held in August, 1881, at 


Newport, R.I, (Championships for women followed 
in 1887.) An international match between the U.S, 
and the British Isles for the Davis Cup, donated by 
DwightF. Davis of St. Louis, Mo., began in 1900, (The 
two-country competition was ultimately expanded to 
include teams from more than 50 nations.) The 
Wightman Cup for an international women’s compe¬ 
tition was first presented by Hazel Hotchkiss Wight¬ 
man, four-time U.S. national champion, in 1923. 

It was the introduction of the fast, hard-hitting 
game in the 1920s by such players as william t. til- 
den and HELEN wills that eventually won wide pop¬ 
ular interest in the sport. Major tournaments began to 
draw sellout crowds, who watched such stars of the 
1930s and 1940s as Don Budge, Jack Kramer, Pancho 
Gonzales, Alice Marble and Pauline Betz. Many 
tennis dubs were opened and public courts were built 
throughout the country. But except for a scattering of 
barnstorming groups, professional tennis did not truly 
flourish as a spectator sport until the late 1960s. Then, 
given national and worldwide television coverage, 
professional netmen—great players such as Billie 
Jean King, Arthur Ashe and Stan Smith—became as 
famous and high priced as their counterparts in golf, 
football, baseball and hockey. No promising player 
retained his or her amateur status for long. The pres¬ 
tige tournaments at Forest Hills and Wimbledon 
opened their courts to the professionals, and with the 
manufacture of plastic-roofed courts and special 
playing surfaces, the game became a year-round 
sport. It was soon apparent that anyone making the 
idle remark “Tennis, anyone?” stood in danger of 
being knocked down in tk rush. 

See Parke Cummings: American Tennis: The Story of 
a Game and Its People, 

TENSKWATAWA (see HwpAer, Tk) 

TENTH AMENDMENT (see Comft'm/wnn/ 
Amendments) 

TENURE OF OFFICE ACT (W(57) 

Required senatorial consent for presidential re- 
moval of appointed public officials/ Pretext for 
President Andrew Johnson‘s impeaclment, 
1868/Repealed, 1887 

In their reconstruction era struggle with President 
ANDREW JOHNSON, tllC RADICAL REPUDLICANS wllO 
dominated Congress sought to use the 1867 Tenure of 
Oflfice Act to bring about Johnson’s impeachment. 
Passed over the President’s vehement veto, the act 
required the President to obtain senatorial consent 
before removing civil appointees who had been con¬ 
firmed by the Senate, including members of his own 
Cabinet. The following year the besieged President 
defied the new law and attempted to fire his Secretary 
of War, EDWIN m, stanton, an appointee of his pred¬ 
ecessor, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and an ally of the Radical 
Republicans. Impeachment followed swiftly in the 


House, but the Senate failed to convict the President 
by a single vote. Created solely to harass Johnson, the 
law was never again enforced and was repealed in 
1887. It was retroactively found unconstitutional by 
the U.S, Supreme Court in myers v. u.s. (1926), 

TERRITORIES OF THE U.S. 

Federal authority over territories est. by Consti¬ 
tution, 1787/ Earlier Northwest Ordinances, 

1784,1785,1187, laid out Northwest Territory, 

provided pattern for government of territories 

and for admission of new states to Union 

Federal authority to set up a territorial system for the 
administration of U.S, lands not yet eligible for state¬ 
hood was established in 1787 under Article IV, Section 
3, of the u.s. CONSTITUTION. The pertinent clauses de¬ 
clared; “New States may be admitted by the Congress 
into this Union; but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any other State; nor 
any State be formed by the Junction of two or more 
States, or Parts of States, without the consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the 
Congress, 

“The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and 
make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting 
the Territory or other Property belonging to the 
United States_” 

Earlier, however, Congress, under the articles of 
confederation, had passed the northwest ordi¬ 
nances of 1784, 1785 and 1787. These statutes laid out 
the northwest territory— lands stretching north 
and west from the ohio river to the Mississippi riv¬ 
er— and fixed the pattern for territorial government 
under which new states entered the union with the 
same privileges and powers as the original 13. As 
amended by Congress in 1789, the Ordinance of 1787 
authorized the President, with the consent of the U.S, 
Senate, to set up a teraporaiy government in a terri¬ 
tory by appointing a governor, secretary and three 
judges, The next step was the formation of a perma¬ 
nent government with a legislature consisting of a 
house of representatives, or lower house, elected for 
two years by resident landholders, and a council, or 
upper house, appointed by the President for five 
years; a delegate to Congress was to be elected by the 
house and the council. The delegate could speak in 
Congress but had no vote, The governor could call or 
dissolve the legislature and had an absolute veto over 
bills it passed. 

Over the years Congress passed acts that increased 
the powers of the territorial legislatures and gave 
voters more control over officials who governed them. 
Finally, with the organization of Minnesota Territory 
in 1849, the system of territorial government was 
fairly well established. The governor, secretary and 
judges of Minnesota Territory were appointed by the 
President for four years. Council members, the dele¬ 
gate to Congress and members of the territorial lower 
house were elected fortwo-year terms, The governor’s 


appointive powers were subject to approval by the 
council, while his veto of legislation could be over¬ 
riden by a two-thirds vote of both houses of the legis¬ 
lature. Congress had final approval of the acts of the 
governor and the legislature. The judicial system con¬ 
sisted of supreme, district, probate and justice-of- 
the-peace courts, 

When a territory attained a population of 60,000 
and wrote a constitution that was approved by Con¬ 
gress, it was admitted to the Union, The most recent 
territories to win statehood were Alaska (organized as 
a territory in 1912) and Hawaii (organized in 1900), 
which entered the Union as the 49th and 50th states 
respectively in 1959, Another mode of territorial or¬ 
ganization was applied to the Philippine islands, 
PUERTO RICO, GUAM and the virgin islands. (See in¬ 
sular CASES.) The U.S. also governs a number of 
overseas areas either as dependences or trusteeships. 
(See insular possessions; trust territory.) 

TERTIUM QUIDS {scs Quids) 

mu, Nikola (1856-1948) 

Inventor/ His inventions made possible the har¬ 
nessing of Niagara Falls power, 1895/ Foresaw 

many breakthroughs in electronics 

A reticent, reclusive electronics wizard, immigrant in¬ 
ventor Nikola Tesla introduced the first practical ap¬ 
plication of alternating current (AC) and patented 
some 100 devices from which he gained scant reward. 
Born in Smlljan, Croatia (now Yugoslavia), in 1856, 
Tesla studied at the University of Prague and at Graz 
Polytechnic Institute, and emigrated to the United 
States in 1884, Tesla worked for both thomas Edison 
and GEORGE westinghouse, but preferred inde¬ 
pendence in his own New York laboratory. His in¬ 
vention of the induction, synchronous and split-phase- 
motors and a host of improved generators and trans¬ 
formers made alternating current practical and led to 
theharnessingofhydroelectricpoweratNiagaraFalls 
beginning in 1895. During subsequent decades Tesla 
experimented with the transmission of high-fre¬ 
quency current, and with wireless telegraphy, neon 
and fluorescent lamps, induction heating and the 
Tesla coil—a high-frequency resonant transformer. 
He foresaw radio, radar, the direct conversion of solar 
energy to electricity and interplanetary communica¬ 
tions, Many of his ideas were ,years ahead of their 
time, however, and others often received credit for 
perfecting ideas he had first proposed. Tesla died in 
New York City in 1943. 

TEXAS, ANNEXATION OF 

'Opposed by antislavery Northerners/ Annexa¬ 
tion, Dec. 29, 1845, prelude to war with Mexico 

On April 21, 1836, Texans fighting under samuel 
HOUSTON crushed a Mexican army in the Battle of San 
Jacinto. The victory established Texas as an indepen- 
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dent republic and ushered in nearly a decade of ma¬ 
neuvering over the destiny of the continent’s newest 
nation, In their first election, Texans chose Houston 
president and voted for annexation to the United 
States. Although Houston began negotiations for 
statehood, annexation was opposed by Northerners 
who saw a Southern conspiracy to tip national power 
in favor of the slave states, 

During his Administration (1837-41), President 
MARTIN VAN BUREN refused to press for annexation for 
fear of introducing sectional strife into national poli¬ 
tics. Among those most dedicated in their opposition 
to annexation was daniel Webster, Secretary of State 
in the first years of the john tyler Administration 
(1841-45), But Tyler himself wanted to see Texas an¬ 
nexed and Webster’s resignation as Secretary of State 
in 1843 was the signal for renewed efforts. Shrewdly, 
Houston began diplomatic initiatives with Britain that 
raised the possibility of an Anglo-Texan alliance, and 
this threat more than anything else won grudging 
Northern approval for annexation. In the last days of 
his Presidency, Tyler secured a congressional resolu¬ 
tion inviting Texas to join the Union; the remaining 
formalities were then accomplished by the Adminis¬ 
tration of his successor, james k. polk. On Dec, 29, 
1845, Texas joined the Union as the 28th state, Mexico 
still claimed an area of Texas north of the Rio Grande, 
however, and the boundary dispute was one of the 
causes of the Mexican war (1846-48). 

See Charles Sellers: James K. Polk, Continentalist, 

TEXAS, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 28th state, 1845/ Second 
largest state, area, 267,889 sq. mi./ Pop., 
11,196,780 [1970)/ Capital, Austin/ Largest 
city, Houston; pop., 1,282,802 [1970]/ Gained 
independence from Mexico, 1886/ Member of 
Confederacy during Civil War, 1861--65/ Cattle 
and agricultural state, late 19th century/ Spin- 
dletop oilfield discovered, 1901/ Leading indus¬ 
tries: petrochemicals, natural gas, refining, food 
processing, aerospace, cotton, rice and sorghum 
agriculture, livestock 

That Texans have perennially been singled out as a 
chauvinistic breed is clear from the comments of so 
eminent an observer as Frederick law olmsted. 
The American author and landscape architect noted 
as early as the mid-19th century: “But so anxious is 
every one in Texas to give all strangers a favourable 
impression, that,.. [we] found it very difficult, with¬ 
out impertinent persistence, to obtain any unfavour¬ 
able facts,” In truth, from the viewpoint of Texans, the 
facts have never seemed unfavorable. Long the largest 
state in tlie Union (Alaska, admitted to the Union in 
1959, is now larger), its 267,339 square miles of land 
from the first offered opportunities to the farmer and 
rancher unmatched anywhere in the nation, 

Texas is said to have been named from an Indian 
word for allies (or friends), spelled Tejas by early 


Spanish explorers of the region. The first Spaniards to 
set foot in Texas are now believed to have been A- 
lonso Alvarez de Pineda and his men, who mapped the 
Gulf Coast of North America from Florida to Mexico 
in 1519. The next to come was cabeza de vaca, who 
was shipwrecked off the Texas coast in 1528, The 
CORONADO expedition followed in the 1540s, On 
these early explorations Spain based her claim to 
Texas and, by 1682, she had established two missions 
near the present site of El Paso. After la salle at¬ 
tempted to plant a French colony in eastern Texas in 
1685, Spain responded to the French threat by ex¬ 
tending her system of missions and forts. Although 
Spain eventually won out over France in the contest 
to control Texas, as late as 1793 she had only some 
7000 colonists living there. And when Mexico won its 
freedom from Spain in 1821, there was little settle¬ 
ment north of the Nueces River—a fateful vacuum 
that was soon to be filled by American colonization 
promoted by Stephen Austin and others. 

By the mid- 1830s there were approximately 20,000 
settlers holding about 4000 slaves in Texas; themajor- 
ity of the settlers were Americans from Southern 
states. As early as 1827 concerned Mexican autlioritie.s 
had tried to halt American immigration to Texas, and 
from that time on relations between the Mexican cap¬ 
ital and the American colonists progressively dete¬ 
riorated, After Gen, antonio l6pez de santa anna 
established himself as Mexican dictator in 1834, 
American settlers, meeting at San Felipe de Austin on 
Nov, 3,1835, set up a provisional republican govern¬ 
ment in Texas. Meanwhile a force of Texans was al¬ 
ready moving against the Mexican stronghold at san 
ANTONIO, and the city fell to the Americans on Dec, 
9, In retaliation Santa Anna gathered a large Mexican 
army and marched on San Antonio in late February, 
1836, finally crushing Texan resistance in the bahle 
OF THE alamo in early March. 

On March 2, 1836, while the Alamo was under 
siege, Texas proclaimed its independence from Mex¬ 
ico, Late March and early April were a dark time for 
the independence flgh ters, as Santa Anna’s large force 
moved freely through the region suppressing resist¬ 
ance and shooting hundreds of captives. But on April 
21 a Texas army under the command of sam Houston 
surprised Santa Anna’s numerically superior force at 
the Battle of San Jacinto, routing the Mexicans, taking 
San ta Anna himself prisoner, and ending the short but 
violent war. 

For the next 10 years the Republic of Texas, with its 
“lone star” flag, existed as an independent nation— 
the only state with this distinction. Its population grew 
rapidly as Americans, including many slaveholders 
from Southern states, poured into the republic, Most 
Texans favored becoming part of the United States, 
but antislavery Northerners blocked Texas’ admission 
to the Union, fearing that its annexation would tip the 
tenuous national political balance in favor of the slave 
states, (See TEXAS, annexation of.) Finally when it 
appeared that Texas might form an alliance with Brit¬ 


ain, the Administrations of john tyler and james 
POLK were able to win Northern approval for annexa¬ 
tion. Texas became the 28th state on Dec. 29,1845. 
But just as Texas’ declaration of independence had 
proved cause for war with Mexico, so now did its an¬ 
nexation lead to a much greater conflict with that na¬ 
tion. Within months the U.S. was engaged in fighting 
the MEXICAN war (1846-48). 

Despite Sam Houston’s opposition, Texas seceded 
from the Union and fought on the Confederate side 
during the civil war (1861-65), After its readmission 
to the Union in 1870, the state quickly became a major 
center of the cattle industry, as ranchers drove 
their herds north over the chisholm trail to rail¬ 
heads in Kansas. The introduction of barbed wire in 
1876 doomed the open range. Ranchers fenced in 
their land and concentrated on scientific cattle breed¬ 
ing. When the railroads came to Texas in the 1870s 
and 1880s, cattle could be shipped instead of driven 
to Midwestern slaughterhouses-permitting stock to 
be fattened on Texas ranches. Meanwhile wheat and 
cotton agriculture were thriving in the state, and by 
the turn of the century Texas’ prosperity as a farming 
state seemed assured. But with the discovery of the 
Spindletop petroleum fields in 1901, the largest re¬ 
serves in the contiguous U.S„ the state suddenly 
found itself with an unexpected new source of wealth 
—oil. (See petroleum industry.) In the wake of the 
Spindletop discoveries, Texas’ Gulf Coast harbors 
were deepened to facilitate transshipment of petro¬ 
leum, refineries were constructed and an upsurge of 
industrialization began that has continued to the pres¬ 
ent day. 

In the mid- 1970s Texas remains the nation’s leading 
producer of petroleum and natural gas, and ranks first 
in the total value of mineral production. The state is 
also first in the production of cattle, sheep, rice, 
pecans, sorghum and cotton. However, Texas’ greatest 
source of income is now manufacturing—headed by 
the petrochemical refining, food-processing, machin¬ 
ery and aerospace industries, Houston, the nation’s 
third largest port and Texas’ largest city with a popu¬ 
lation of 1,232,802 (1970), is the site of the national 
aeronautics AND SPACE ADMINISTRATION’S Manned 
spacecraft Center. In 1970 Texas’ population of 
11,196,730 was nearly 80 percent urban, concentrated 
in such rapidly growing cities as Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio, Fort Worth, El Paso, Austin (the state 
capital), Corpus Christi, Lubbock, Amarillo and 
Beaumont, 

The state has 132 institutions of higher education, 
among them the University of Texas, University of 
Houston, Texas Tech University and Texas A & M, A 
Historic Site, a National Park and a state park are 
named for former President lyndoN b. Johnson. The 
state’s politics-solidly Democratic for years-has 
been enlivened by a resurgent Republican Party since 
World War II and by an ongoing intramural fight be¬ 
tween conservative and liberal elements in the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party, 


TEXAS RANGERS 

Fought in Texas war for independence from 
Mexico (1885-86)/ Controlled Indian and Mex¬ 
ican marauder.^ in years of Texas Republic, 
1886-45/ Organized as permanent state peace¬ 
keeping force, 1874/ Merged with state highway 
patrol, 1986 

From the mid-1820s the American colonists of Texas 
hired for their protection a group of Rangers—special 
Indian-fighting units for frontier defense, Three 
Ranger companies of 25 men each were organized 
during the Texas war for independence from Mexico 
(1835-36). While Texas was a republic (1836-45), 
Ranger companies rode out primarily from San An¬ 
tonio against Mexican outlaw bands and hostile In¬ 
dians, establishing the six-shooter as the standard 
horseback weapon of the West. In 1874 six companies 
of 25 men each were organized for the first time as a 
permanent state force, and tlieir reputation grew to 
heroic proportions for containing the Indians and 
controlling the general lawlessness in Texas. Wearing 
no uniform except the common range costume of the 
time—including neckerchiefs and cowboy hats—the 
Rangers were never required to salute their officers 
and never drilled. Yet their discipline was extraordi¬ 
nary, their morale high and their marksmanship so 
unfailing that outlaws feared them more than any 
other Western lawmen. Their reputation was such that 
usually only one Ranger was needed to quell a threat¬ 
ened riot. As life became less wild and woolly in 
Texas, the responsibilities of the Rangers declined, 
and in 1936 they were merged with the Texas High¬ 
way Patrol. 

See Walter P. Webb: The Texas Rangers. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Homespun fabrics clothed early settlers/ Britain 
prevented rise of Colonial textile industry/ Sam¬ 
uel Slater est. mills in New England based on 
memorized British designs, beginning 1790/ 
Francis Cabot Lowell est. first of his Massachu¬ 
setts mills, 1814/ Civil War disrupted industry, 
1861-65/ 20th century saw introduction of syn¬ 
thetic fibers and transfer of industry’s cenierfrom 
New England to South 

In early Colonial times and on the expanding frontier, 
the clothing, bedclothes and table linen of the average 
American family were entirely homemade, Most 
women were skilled in the arts of the loom and turned 
out a coarse homespun cloth called linsey-woolsey-a 
blend of homespun flax and local wool, The modem 
mass-production textile industry arose from a series of 
18th-century British inventions, including John Kay’s 
flying shuttle (1733), James Hargreaves’ spinning 
jenny (1770) and Richard Arkwright’s carding, draw¬ 
ing and spinning machinery (1769-75). These 
breakthroughs, in combination with eli Whitney’s 
invention of the cotton gin (1793), foretold a mam- 
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moth new textile industry based on cotton. Long be¬ 
fore the Revolution the American South became the 
world’s chief source of raw cotton, but Britain, to pro¬ 
tect her position as a manufacturing nation, had pre¬ 
vented the development of textiles in the Colonies. 
After independence, however, a U.S. textile industry 
emerged-through technology pirated from England, 

The man most responsible for planting the industry 
on American shores was British-born samuel slater, 
lured to America by a bounty designed to attract skills 
such as his. Slipping out of England in disguise to 
evade British laws forbidding the emigration of textile 
workers, Slater arrived in the United States in 1789, 
having committed to memory the design of Britain’s 
newest machines, By 1790 Slater had entered a part¬ 
nership with businessmen in Providence, R.I., and 
within 22 years their company had built 12 mills in 
New England. Meanwhile Boston merchant francis 
CABOT LOWELL returned from an 1810-12 visit to 
Britain and, working with an American mechanic 
named Paul Moody, he eventually perfected a power 
loom based on models he had seen in Britain. Lowell 
established the first mill to combine operations of 
carding, spinning and weaving under one roof at 
Waltham, Mass., in 1814, and then built the greatest 
family-owned textile empire in New England. 

The CIVIL WAR cut Northern mills off from much of 
their raw material, though a brisk contraband trade 
kept a steady, if diminished, flow of Southern cotton 
moving into New England. After the war business re¬ 
turned to normal and the industry prospered as it 
never had before. But the straws of change were al¬ 
ready in the wind. As early as reconstruction 
Southern states began establishing mills within their 
borders. Nearer a major source of supply, and with a 
pool of cheap labor such as was then disappearing in 
the rapidly unionizing North (see labor,, orga¬ 
nized), the South was destined to displace New En¬ 
gland as the center of the textile industry in the 
20th century. By the time of the Great Depression 
many Northern mills had closed, and in the post- 
WORLD WAR II years the industry’s shift of locale was 
accelerated by the South’s right-to-work laws and 
by tax concessions to incoming businesses. 

The 20th century has also seen revolutionary 
changes in textile materials and technology, spear¬ 
headed by the massive development of man-made 
fibers. The first of these, rayon, made from cellulose, 
was developed in Europe in 1884 and introduced in 
the United States in 1913. Over the next 25 years U.S, 
rayon production reached 300 million pounds an¬ 
nually, In 1938 E. I, Du Pont de Nemours & Co, (see 
DU PONT family) introduced nylon, a chemical fiber 
originally synthesized from coal by-products. Spurred 
by the great demand for fibers during World War II, 
when silk from the Far East was cut off, nylon pro¬ 
duction soon outdistanced rayon. Nylon was followed 
by such synthetics as Dacron, Orion and fiber glass. 

In the early 1970s some 6000 textile mills in the 
United States employed more than 1.2 million 


workers, and the South, followed by New England, 
remained the regional center of the industry. Despite 
fierce competition from Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan, the U.S. sold $779 million worth of textiles to 
foreign markets in 1972; at the same time, however, 
Americans bought more than $1.5 billion worth of 
imported textiles. 

THAMES, BATTLE OF THE (see War of 1812) 

THANKSGIVING DAY 

First celebrated at Plymouth, 1621/ Annually 
proclaimed a national holiday since 1863/ Fixed 
on the fourth Thursday in Nov. by Congress, 
1942 

In the autumn of 1621, the weary pilgrims of Plym¬ 
outh colony could afford for the first time to be 
guardedly optimistic about their pro.spects; They had 
endured the rigors of their first winter in the New 
World and had reaped their first harvest. In celebra¬ 
tion, Gov, william BRADFORD Called for a thanksgiv¬ 
ing feast. The settlers and their Indian ally, Chief 
massasoit, together with 90 of Massasoit’s warriors, 
gorged themselves on venison, goose, duck and both 
red and white wines “very sweete and strong,” The 
party may well have gone on for several days, (Tur¬ 
key, cranberry sauce and pumpkin pie were not con¬ 
sumed, so far as the records attest,) The custom was 
followed more or less annually throughout much of 
New England thereafter, and a national day for offer¬ 
ing thanks was proclaimed in 1784, in 1789 and in 
1795, But it was not until 1863 that the holiday came 
to be an annual event. In that year President abraham 
LINCOLN appointed a day for a national harvest festi¬ 
val at the urging of sarah josepha hale, editor of the 
influential godey’s lady’s book. Beginning in 1864 
Lincoln and his successors year after year proclaimed 
the last Thursday of November a day of nationwide 
Thanksgiving. President franklin d, roosevelt 
thought the day a little too close to Christmas, so in 
1939, 1940 and 1941 he set the date a week earlier. 
Since 1942 the holiday has been celebrated on the 
fourth Thursday in November~by act of Congress. 

THAYENDANEGEA (see JSMflt,/wp/<) 

TEAYm, Abbott Henderson (1849-1921) 

Artist/ Best known for idealued portraits andpi’ 
oneering study of animal coloration/ His studies 
of animals influenced camouflage techniques 

Much admired in his day as “the Apostle of Beauty” 
for his rosily sentimental paintings of idealized 
women, Abbott H. Thayer is now best remembered 
for his pioneering study of the protective coloring of 
animals. Born in Boston in 1849, he studied in Paris 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts and the studio of Jean 
Ldon Gdrdrae, He began his career as a popular 
painter of animals, then began producing chaste por¬ 


traits with such titles as “The Virgin” and “The 
Angel,” which apotheosized the American woman 
and made him one of the nation’s favorite artists, 
Hermitlike in his last years, he lived in Durham, at the 
foot of New Hampshire’s Mount Monadnock, devel¬ 
oping his theory of animal coloration, which held that 
animals are “darkest on those parts... most lighted 
by the sky’s light.” Thayer’s doctrine, which he pub¬ 
lished (with his son as coauthor) in Concealing Color¬ 
ation in the Animal Kingdom (1909), provided a basis 
for camouflage techniques during world war i. The 
artist died in New Hampshire in 1921, 

mAYER,Sylwnusil785-m2) 

Soldier, educator/ Improved U.S. officer training 
as West Point superintendent, 1817-33 

Fifteen years after its founding in 1802, west point 
had fallen on bad times: Discipline was slack, many 
instructors were incompetent, nepotism and bribery 
were rife and morale was sagging. In 1817 President 
JAMES MONROE appointed an able 1808 alumnus, Maj, 
Sylvanus Thayer, as superintendent, with orders to 
clean things up. Thayer did, transforming the poorly 
run academy into an officers’ training school re¬ 
spected throughout the world, and earning himself 
the epithet, “father of the Military Academy.” Born at 
Braintree, Mass., in 1785, and educated at Dartmouth 
and West Point, Thayer was a veteran of the War of 
1812, and had studied European officer-training first¬ 
hand (1815-17), Soft-spoken but determined, Thayer 
gradually asserted his authority over fractious cadets 
and resentful staffers, and by 1833, when he left his 
post, he had eliminated corruption, reestablished dis¬ 
cipline, upgraded the curriculum and raised the 
standard of instruction. From 1833 until his retire¬ 
ment as a brigadier general in 1863, he supervised 
construction of New England coastal fortifications 
and harbors. He also established the Thayer School of 
Engineering at Dartmouth college in 1867, He died 
at Braintree in 1872, 

THEATER 

Puritan prejudice prevented early flourishing of 
an American theater/ First Colonial theater 
opened at Williamsburg, Va., 1716/ Philadel¬ 
phia, New York City and Charleston became 
theatrical centers, mid-lSth century/ George 
Washington lent prestige to legitimate theater, 
1790s/ Touring companies traveled throughout 
nation, 19th century/ Theater reached popular 
peak in (he 1890s/ High-quality native drama 
emerged, 20th century/ Decline of Broadway la¬ 
mented, 1970s/ Recent years have seen rise of 
subscription, public and regional theater, owing 
partly to Federal financial grants 

Because playacting was viewed as sinful by the pURi- 
tan fathers, the drama, was slow in winning accept¬ 
ance in America, Court records of the Virginia Colony 


show that in 1665 a group of youths was punished for 
having participated in a play, and a number of Col- 
onies-including New York, Massachusetts, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Rhode Island-expressly forbade theatrical 
performances. Regardless of prevailing official atti¬ 
tudes, however, popular interest in the stage could not 
be wholly suppressed and the first permanent Ameri¬ 
can theater was opened in Williamsburg, Va,, in 1716, 
It continued in existence until 1745, By 1736 Charles¬ 
ton, S.C,, had built the first major playhouse in the 
Colonies, the Dock Street, largely frequented by 
sailors, 

New York City’s first recorded theatrical perform¬ 
ance was given in a large room in a commercial build¬ 
ing in 1732, Philadelphia’s waterfront was home to a 
theater district from the mid- 18th century, with plays 
performed in the large spaces provided by sail lofts 
and warehouses, The first full British company to 
come to America played, in 1752,,,a new theater that 
had been built at Williamsburg, and then moved on 
to New York and Philadelphia. 

By the 1750s such well-known Briti.sh thespians as 
the Shakespearean actor Thomas Kean had toured 
the Colonie.s’ largest cities, In 1767 the first full-length 
play of literary distinction by an American play¬ 
wright, Thomas Godfrey’s The Prince of Parthia, was 
produced in Philadelphia’s handsome Southwark 
Theater, That same year New York City saw the first 
performances in its new John Street Theater, where 
President george Washington was later among 
those regularly in attendance. An avid theatergoer, 
Washington lent his great prestige to the American 
thespians’ struggle for legitimacy by permitting his 
name to appear at the head of subscription lists—such 
as that which insured the publication of royall ty- 
ler’s JAe Contrast, a satirical play, first produced in 
1787, that attacked the young nation’s pro-British 
upper classes. By 1792 even Massachusetts, with its 
overbearing Puritan tradition, had acted to relax its 
antitheater laws, .and two years later a major, theater 
was founded in Boston, 

At the close of the war or i 812 the growing settle¬ 
ments of the expanding frontier beckoned to the the¬ 
atrical entrepreneur, and in 1815 a traveling company 
set out for the West by wagon from Albany, N.Y, 
Switching to water transportation on reaching the Al¬ 
legheny River, the troupe played before audiences at 
PITTSBURGH, then continued along tlie,OHio river, 
entertaining in the Kentucky towns and in Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio. The company continued down the 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, giving performances at various 
river towns along the way—setting a pattern for the 
showboats of succeeding decades. By the mid-19th 
century most of the nation’s major Western clties had 
their own theaters, including new Orleans, st. louis, 
CHICAGO and san francisgo. Thereafter the West 
was the scene of continuous theatrical activity as 
touring companies from Britain and the East regularly 
visited mining camps, cattle towns and virtually every 
population center with more than a few hundred in- 
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habitants. The stagecoach and the growing network 
of railroads made it relatively easy for these traveling 
companies to reach audiences, with a fare varying 
from Shakespeare to low comedy. At about the same 
time BURLESQUE and minstrel shows were coming 
into their own, helping lay the basis for the rise of 
vaudeville and musical comedy at the end of the 
19th century, when the theater reached its high-water 
mark as a national phenomenon. The residents of the 
nation’s most far-flung hamlets and towns were gen¬ 
erally privileged at some time to see one or more of 
the great touring stars of the stage. Only with the 
mushrooming of the MOTION picture industry in the 
second quarter of the 20th century were ihost small¬ 
town theaters finally converted to movie houses. 

Many of the great 19th-century stars who held 
American audiences spellbound were British or Eu¬ 
ropean imports—among the best known being Wil¬ 
liam Macready, Sir Henry Irving, Ellen Terry and 
Sarah Bernhardt. But the 19th century also gave rise 
to a host of brilliant native-born actors, among them 
CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, LAURA KEENE, EDWIN BOOTH 
and MINNIE MADDERN FiSKE. Later in the century, 
when vaudeville became popular, such glamorous 
singing stars as lillian russEll attained interna¬ 
tional celebrity. For'those unable to afford the more 
expensive playhouses there were “10-20-30-cent” 
theaters, where the audience could enjoy hair-raising 
melodramas such as East Lynne and Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. 

During the first decades of the 20th century stock 
companies and “little theaters” brought drama to 
small towns and cities across the nation, george p. 
baker’s 47 Workshop, a theater laboratory at har¬ 
vard UNIVERSITY, helped train and develop the tal¬ 
ents of some of America’s most promising young 
playwrights. With the establishment of the Theatre 
Guild in New York in 1919, performance and pro¬ 
duction standards on Broadway were raised to a new 
level During the difficult years of the Great Depres¬ 
sion, assistance was offered American drainil by the 
Federal Theater Proj ect, established under franklin 
RQOSEVELT’S works progress ADMINISTRATION. The 
project provided opportunity fbr 'a host of native tal¬ 
ents, including playwright Clifford odets. 

It was during the first half of the 20th century, when 
an American dramatic literature of consistent high 
quality developed, that Nobel Prize-i^inning drama¬ 
tist EUGENE o’neill established hinlSelf as the nation’s 
foremost serious playwright. Lighter in tone and tem¬ 
per Were the plays of THORNTON WILDER and ffie zuny 
farces of george s. kaufman; Ben HeCht’s and 
Charles MacArthur’s satire of cynical newspaper re¬ 
porters, Front Page (1928); and Robert E. Sherwood’s 
antiwar play. Idiot’s (1935). MaxweLL 

ANDERSON, meanwhile, had made his impact on seri¬ 
ous audiences with his moving antiwar drama, TFlwI 
Price Glory? (1924), written in collaboration with 
Laurence Stallings. With the end of world war h the 
Broadway stage entered a new and more introspective 


period as audiences familiar with the revolutionary 
psychoanalytical theory flocked to see Intensely per¬ 
sonal examinations of the human condition by such 
dramatists as Tennessee williams, Arthur miller 
and, in the ! 960s, EDWARD albee. 

By the 1970s it was popular for critics to lament the 
decline of Broadway and even of the American thea¬ 
ter as a whole. Serious plays successfully produced in 
New York were increasingly European imports that 
had proved themselves commercially in long runs 
abroad, principally in London, or revivals of works by 
acknowledged American masters. Because of soaring 
production costs, producers seemed increasingly wary 
of risking backers’ money on the work of unknown 
native playwrights. At the same time, however, less 
costly “off-Broadway” productions flourished. Most 
significant, a trend appeared toward subscription and 
public theater at such institutions as New York City’s 
Lincoln Center, Washington’s Kennedy Center and 
regional theaters throughout the country. By the mid- 
1970s many such theaters were receiving financial 
support from the Federal and state governments or 
private foundations, or were finding a measure of fi¬ 
nancial security through associations with universities 
and the practice of Selling season subscriptions to as¬ 
sure audiences. Increasingly the newer generation of 
American playwrights was finding an outlet for its 
work in such theaters rather than in the commercial 
houses of Broadway, 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 

Nation’s first .seminary founded by Dutch Re- 
formed Church at New Brunswick, N.J., IWf 
About 175 Protestant and more than 150 Romm 
Catholic seminaries, 1970s/ Jewish Theological 
Seminary est., New York City, 1887 

Although ministers were trained in American colleges 
from early Colonial times by the congregation- 
alists (at harvard and yale) and Presbyterians 
(at the College of New Jersey, now princeton 
university), most other denominations relied on Eu¬ 
ropean institutions to fill the ranks of their clergy. 
After American independence a movement arose 
among the denominations to educate their ministers 
on native soil, This—in combination with a growing 
need for ministers on the frontier and an increasing 
secularization of private colleges—resulted in the 
founding of the nation’s first true theological semi¬ 
naries, The first suchinstitution was established by the 
Dutch Reformed Church (see reformed church in 
AMERICA) at New Brunswick, N,J., in 1784, The bap¬ 
tists established a seminary at Newton, Mass., in 
1824, the LUTHERANS founding one at Gettysburg, Pa., 
in 1826. A decade later Presbyterians founded Union 
Theological Seminary-now interdenominational 
and one of the nation’s leading schools of tlieology 
The oldest roman catholic seminary is St. Mary’s, 
founded at Baltimore in 1791, Jews did not establish 
seminaries until late in the 19th century, when Re- 
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form Jews established the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati (1875); the Conservatives, the Jewish The¬ 
ological Seminary in New York City (1887), and the 
Orthodox Jews, Yeshiva University (1896), also in 
New York. By the 1970s there were approximately 175 
Protestant theological seminaries in the nation and 
more than 150 Roman Catholic seminaries. 

THEOSOPHY 

Philosophical and religious doctrine based on 
Asian and European teachings/ First Theo- 
sophical Society establishedby Helena Blavatsky 
at New York City, 1875 

In 1873 Madame Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, a char¬ 
ismatic Russian-born (1831) noblewoman who had 
roamed much of the world in search of religious and 
philosophical truth, arrived in New York City. Draw¬ 
ing around herself a group of 16 disciples, she formed 
in 1875 theTlieosophical Society, aimed at plumbing 
the “hidden mysteries of nature” through the study of 
ancient scriptures and the occult. In her book Isis Un¬ 
veiled (1877), inspired by the teachings of a host of 
Hindu and Buddhist sages and the writings of such 
European philosophers as Meister Eckhardt, Jakob 
Boehme and Emmanuel Swedenborg, she taught that 
all men were brothers and immortal, living and reliv¬ 
ing their lives through reincarnation. Doctrinal dis¬ 
putes later split the, movement. But though Madame 
kavatsky left the U.S. in 1878 and died in London in 
1891, theosophy survived in America. During the 
early 1970s the Theosophical Society had some 6000 
members in about 150 U.S, “lodges,” 

THIRD AMENDMENT [sec Constitutional 
Amendments] 

THIRTEENTH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

THOMAS, George Henry {1816-1870) 

. Union general/ Saved Union army at Chatta- 
nooga, 1865/, Destroyed Confederate army at 
Nashville, 1864/ One of only 15. Union officers 
■ voted Thanks of Congress for war service 

Only once during the civil WAR-at the Battle of 
Nashville, Dec. 15-16, 1864-did a Union com¬ 
mander win a total victory over a major Confederate 
army, ending its usefulness for the rest of the war. 
That officer was Gen. George Henry Thomas, “The 
Rock 6f Chickamauga.” Born in Southampton 
County, Va., in 1816 and graduated from west point 
in 1840, Thomas fough t in the Seminole and Mexican 
wars. He sided with the Union despite his Virginia 
birth, which aroused suspicion in the North and de¬ 
layed his advancement in the Army. But his excellent 
generalship in battles at Perryville, Ky., and Stones 
River, Tenn,, gained him promotion to major general 
of volunteers in 1862. The next year he won his fa¬ 


mous nickname at Chickamauga when against great 
odds his command checked the Confederate advance 
and allowed the rest of Gen, william s. rosecrans’s 
army to retreat to Chattanooga. He then relieved 
Rosecrans as commander of the Army of the 
Cumberland during the Confederate siege of Chatta¬ 
nooga. In November, 1863, his troops hurled the 
Southerners from the heights above Chattanooga and 
secured that city as the base for Gen. william t. 
SHERMAN’S successful Campaign against Atlanta, Ga., 
in 1864, While Sherman went on to direct his “march 
to the sea,” Thomas was detailed to deal with the 
Confederate army of Gen. john b, hood, and in De¬ 
cember, 1864, he all but wiped out Hood’s command 
at Nashville, Tenn. Thomas was one of only 15 Union 
officers to be voted' the Thanks of Congress for his war 
service. He died in 1870, 

mOMkS, Isaiah {1749-1831) 

Printer, publisher, historian/Founder, American 

Antiquarian Society, 1812 

The most prolific and prosperous American printer- 
publisher of his day, Isaiah Thomas was also a pioneer 
archivist and the first chronicler of American publish¬ 
ing history. Born in Boston in 1749, he learned his 
craft as a printer’s apprentice, fled his master at the 
age of 17, and established an influential Whig news¬ 
paper, the Massachusetts Spy, in Boston in 1770. 
Fleeing British occupation in 1775, he settled at 
Worcester, where he established what soon became 
America’s largest publishing firm. By his retirement 
in 1802, Thomas had published several magazinesj 
some 400 beautifully printed books for adults— 
ranging from Blackstone’s Commentaries to the first 
American novel by a native author, William Hill 
Brown’s The Power of Sympathy (1789)—and an ad¬ 
ditional lOO'Odd volumes for children. Concerned 
that the infant republic was insufficiently interested in 
its own history, he penned a History of Printing in 
America (2 vols., 1810), and established the American 
antiquarian society, serving as its first president 
from 1812 until his death at Worcester in 1831. 

THOMAS,NormmMattoon {1884-1968) 

Socialist leader/ Six-time candidate for Presi¬ 
dent, 1928-48/ A founder of American Civil 

Liberties .Union 

As six-time socialist party candidate for President 
between 1928 and 1948, Norman Thomas was never 
able to poll more than about 884,000 popular votes in 
any one election, but his influence on American polit¬ 
ical and social thought was widely effective. He 
championedsuchreformsasuNEMPLOYMENTCOMPEN- 
sation and old-age pensions (see SOCIAL security 
act), and in 1917 he helped found the National Civil 
Liberties Bureau, now the American civil liberties 
UNION. Thomas officially embraced socialism in 1918, 
but he remained an ardent supporter of the American 
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democratic experiment with, its basis in individual 
liberties. Throughout his long public career he 
worked) lectured and wrote against the abridgement 
of civil liberties, A pacifist, he argued against Amer¬ 
ica’s entry into both World Wars and worked for the 
rights of conscientious objectors, 

Born a minister’s son in 1884 at Marion, Ohio, 
Thomas was graduated from Princeton university 
in 1905, and became a Presbyterian minister after 
graduation from Union Theological Seminary in 
1911, His next seven years were spent working in poor 
pastorates in New York City, where his daily encoun¬ 
ters with poverty and social injustice helped form his 
Socialist views. Resigning from his pastorate in 1918, 
he embarked on a political and journalistic career, 
and became head of the Socialist Party in 1926, suc¬ 
ceeding EUGENE V. DEBS. In addition to his presiden¬ 
tial races, he ran for governor of New York in 1924 
and mayor of New York City in 1925 and 1929. His 
books include j4meTCfl Way Out (1930), Human Ex¬ 
ploitation (1934), A Socialist’s Faith (19^1), The Test 
of Freedom (1954), Great Dissenters (1961) arid So¬ 
cialism Re-examined (1963). Thomas died in 1968, 

THOMAS, 5cfMf755-/«JP) 

Clock manufacturer/ Use of mass-production 
methods helped make clocks a common house¬ 
hold item 

When Seth Thomas entered the clockmaking business 
in 1807, after some years as a carpenter and cabinet¬ 
maker, clocks were the expensive handiwork of highly 
specialized clockmakers, and were thus a luxury many 
Americans could not afford. Born in Wolcott, Conn., 
in 1785, Thomas, at the age of 22, formed a clock 
manufacturing company with Silas Hoadly and in¬ 
ventor Eli Terry. Five years later Thomas set up his 
own factory in Plymouth Hollow, Conn., and in 1814 
he bought the rights to produce Terry’s “perfected 
shelf clock,” a wooden-works clock that became the 
most popular such instrument of its time. Thomas 
continued to expand his production and sales capabil¬ 
ities, going to brass works (introduced by Chauncey 
Jerome) in 1838 and to spring-driven clocks by 185d 
In 1853 he organized the famous Seth Thomas Clock 
Company (which is still in operation) with a capital of 
$75,000. His application of mass-production assembly 
techniques brought clocks within the price range of 
most families. After his death in Plymouth Hollow, 
Conn., in 1859, the part of the town where his factory 
lay became a separate municipality, named Thomas- 
ton in his honor, 

THOMAS, Theodore (1835-191)5) 

Violinist, conductor/ Conductor of Brooklyn and 
New York Philharmonic societies, Chicago Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra 

Violinist-conductor Theodore Thomas was a rare 
child prodigy, one whose early promise was fulfilled 


in later life. Born Christian Friedrich Theodore 
Thomas in Essen, Germany, in 1835, he played the 
violin at the age of two, and after emigrating to New 
York at 10, helped support his family by playing at 
weddings and dances and even in saloons. After sev¬ 
eral successful solo tours in the early 1850s, he became 
a member of the New York Philharmonic (1854) and 
formed a chamber music quintet (1855-69). In 1860 
he became conductor of the New York Academy of 
Music orchestra, launching a 44-year conducting ca¬ 
reer that included appointment as conductor of the 
Brooklyn and New York Philharmonic societies, and 
as founding director of the Chicago Symphony Or¬ 
chestra from 1891 until his death in Chicago in 1905. 
A zealous musical missionary, Thomas also toured 
smaller cities from New England to the West Coast 
with his own orchestra; He introduced the music of 
such composers as Anton Bruckner, Richard Wagner 
and Richard Strauss to audiences that had never 
heard the classics, leavening the more solemn works 
with lighter pieces to hold audience attention. 

THOMPSON, Benjamin (Count Rumford) 

(1753-1814) 

American-horn physicist, soldier/ As Tory refu¬ 
gee, fought on British side in Revolution, earned 
knighthood in Britain/ In Bavaria was created 
count of Holy Roman Empire/ Research in 
physics laid foundation for modern kinetic theory 
of heat 

Born in North Woburn, Mass., in 1753, Benjamin 
Thompson remained loyal to the Crown during the 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, As a consequence he spent 
most of his life abroad. After serving in a Salem, 
Mass., countinghouse, Thompson was appointed a 
major of the New Hampshire militia by Sir John 
Wentworth, the British governor. Because of his Loy¬ 
alist sympathies, he fled to Boston at the onset of hos¬ 
tilities (see LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, B AHIE OF) and 
in 1776 was sent with confidential dispatches to Lon¬ 
don, There he joined the Foreign Office, becoming 
Secretary for the Colonies in 1780. A lieutenant col¬ 
onel of the king’s American dragoons after 1781, he 
served for two years on the British side in the Revolu-. 
tionary War, returning to Britain in 1783, He was 
knighted in 1784 but left Britain to enter the service 
of the elector of Bavaria. Rewarded for his reforms in 
the civil and military departments of the state with a 
knighthood, a lieutenant general’s rank and the title 
of Count of the Holy Roman, Empire, Thompson 
chose the name of Count Rumford in honor of Rum- 
ford (now Concord), N.H., where his wife was born. 
Leaving Bavaria in 1795, Thompson returned to 
Britain and devoted himself to ,the study of heat as a 
source of energy. His findings on the relationship of 
friction and heat-first suggested by his observation 
of the heating effects of boring in cannon barrels- 
laid the basis for the modern kinetic theory of heat 
and led to great improvements in the construction of 
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fireplaces and chimneys, Thompson assisted in the 
foundation of the Royal Institution in London, In 
1804 he moved to Auteuil, a suburb of Paris, where he 
continued his research and contributed to important 
improvements in the manufacture of gunpowder and, 
consequently, the power of artillery, Thompson died 
in Auteuil in 1814, having established in his native 
America the Rumford medal of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the Rumford chair of physics at 
HARVARD. 

THOMPSON, David (1770-1857) 

Canadian geographer, explorer/ First to explore 
Columbia River/ Mapped western Canada, 
northwestern US. 

Born to poverty in London in 1770, David Thompson 
was apprenticed at the age of 14 to the Hudson’s bay 
COMPANY and sent to Fort Churchill in northern Can¬ 
ada as a clerk. There he became engrossed with the 
notion of exploring and mapping Canada’s huge 
northwestern wilderness, and after teaching himself 
surveying, he joined the Northwest Company as a 
mapmaker in 1797, With determination, courage and 
skill, Thompson pushed through the trackless north 
woods to pinpoint the northernmost source of the 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER in Minnesota (1798). Later he 
crossed the Canadian Rockies to find the headwaters 
of the COLUMBIA RIVER (1807) and followed it all the 
way to the sea (1811), 

Back in Montreal after 1811, he made the first defin¬ 
itive map of western Canada and portions of the 
northwestern United States, From 1816 to 1826 
Thompson served on the commission that surveyed 
the U.S.-Canada frontier. Despite these achieve¬ 
ments, he died in obscurity in 1857, unrecognized 
until the 20 th century as one of the great geographers 
of his time. 

THOMPSON, Dorothy (1894-1961) 

Journalist, author/ Early critic of Nazi regime in 
Germany/ Newspaper and magazine columns 
and radio program influenced Americans on eve 
of W.W. 11/ Wife of novelist Sinclair Lewis 

As Vienna correspondent for the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger (1921-25) and then as Berlin Bureau Chief 
for the New York Evening Post (1925-28), Dorothy 
Thompson sent home spectacular first-hand accounts 
of the economic and political turbulence of post- 
WORLD WAR I Central Europe and Russia. Usually 
sympathetic to Germany, she was able to obtain an 
interview with Hitler in 1931, only to be expelled from 
the country three years later for her anti-Nazi views. 
Miss Thompson was one of the few who early per¬ 
ceived the world threat of Nazism. She attacked the 
Nazis as well as Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin, while 
warning against the danger to world peace she felt was 
inherent in American isolationism. Passionately out¬ 
spoken, her influence was greatest just prior to world 


WAR ii: Her controversial syndicated JV'ch' York Berald 
Tribune column, “On the Record,” had 8 million 
readers, htv Ladies’Home Journal page reached about 
3 million and her NBC-affiliated radio program com¬ 
manded some 5 million listeners. ,, ^ ^ 

Miss Thompson’s concern for the victims of Nazism 
prompted one of her many books, Refugees; Anarchy 
or Organization (1938), which helped inspire Presi¬ 
dent FRANKLIN D. roosevelt’s conference on refugees 
at Evian, France, in 1939, 

Born (1894) in upstate New York, Miss Thompson 
graduated from Syracuse University in 1914, and in 
1928 married novelist Sinclair lewis (they were di¬ 
vorced in 1942), She was writing her Ladies’ Home 
Journal column up to the time of her death in 1961. 

mOMSO^,EHhu(1853-1937) 

Electrical pioneer, inventor and industrialist/ 
Cofounder of General Electric Co., 1892/ Pio¬ 
neered electric arc welding and patented many 
basic inventions 

For British-born (1853) Elihu Thomson electricity 
was his passion and it made him a fortune. At age five 
he emigrated to the U.S, with his family. He gradu¬ 
ated from Philadelphia’s Central High School, where 
he later taught chemistry and physics. Entering busi¬ 
ness, Thomson organized the Thomson-Houston 
Electrical Company in 1883. His firm’s merger with 
the Edison Company in ,1892 resulted in the General 
Electric Company, the largest electrical manufactur¬ 
ing firm in, the world,,In his lifetime Thomson held 
more than 700 patents, which redounded to General 
Electric’s profit. Among them were patents for the 
Thomson arc light, the Thomson system for arc weld¬ 
ing, a three-phase electric dynamo, an induction 
motor, the induction coil system of distribution, the 
electric meter for measuring both direct and alternat¬ 
ing current, the centrifugal cream separator and many 
others. From 1920 to 1922,Thomson served as acting 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, and he was a member of many electrical societies. 
He died at Swampscott, Mass., in ,1937. 

mOmSON, Virgil (1896- ) 

Composer, critic/ Collaborated with Gertrude 
Stein in operatic composition, 1930s and 1940s/ 

Won Pulitzer Prize for film score for Louisiana 
produced in 1948 

One of the best-known American composer-critics of 
the 20th century, Virgil Thomson was born at Kansas 
City, Mo,, in 1896. He was educated at harvard, and 
spent a year (1921-22) in Paris on a fellowship, .study¬ 
ing with French composer Nadia Boulanger. On his 
return to the U.S. he launched his career a.s a music 
critic, writing articles for the Boston Transcript and 
Vanity Fair. Returning to Paris to live (1925-40), he 
collaborated with expatriate writer Gertrude stein 
on two operas for which she wrote the libretti: Four 
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Saints in Three Acts (1934) and The Mother of Us All 
(1947). Thomson’s other works include two sym¬ 
phonies, a ballet, chamber music and choral pieces. 
He also composed background music for several doc¬ 
umentary films, including Robert Flaherty’s LouisU 
ana Story (1948), for which Thompson won a Pulitzer 
Prize in 1949. Thomson served as the New York Herald 
7>/6«ne’s music critic from 1940 to 1954. In 1966 he 
publishedbis autobiography, Virgil Thomson on Vir¬ 
gil Thomson. 

THOREAU, Henry David {1817-1862) 

Author, naturalist/ Spent most of his life in 
hometown of Concord, Mass./ Best remembered 
for his book Walden, iS54, and his essay, "Civil 
Disobedience,” 1849 

Poet, philosopher and naturalist. Henry David Tho- 
reau is generally acknowledged as one of the greatest 
independent, thinkers America has produced. Today 
he is valued for his abiding love of nature and concern 
for ecology and is read by many young people who 
appreciate what critic Alfred Kazin has called “the 
absoluteness of his impatience with Authority,” 

Bom in the small town of Concord, Mass. (1817), 
the son of a local pencil manufacturer, Thoreau as a 
boy loved to fish, read and tramp around the New 
England countryside. At great hardship to his family 
he was sent to Harvard College in 1833. There he dis¬ 
covered an affinity with such English nature poets as 
Coleridge and Wordsworth and became acquainted 
with the writings of the great New England transcen- 
dentalist philosopher Ralph waldo Emerson. Grad¬ 
uating from Harvard (1837), Thoreau moved back to 
Concord, where he became intimate with the Emer¬ 
sons and began to keep what was to amount to a 39- 
volume j ournal. Many of his writings were published 
in Emerson’s transcendentalist The Dial. 

After a vain attempt to follow in Emerson’s foob 
steps by teaching and lecturing, Thoreau settled down 
to work at his father’s pencil factory. So great was his 
passion for the outdoors, however, that in 1845 he 
went to live in a small hut at nearby Walden Pond, on 
land belonging to Emerson. There he survived on 
subsistence farming and hoped to find through nature 
“the great facts of his existence,” After a two-year so¬ 
journ at the pond, Thoreau went back to Concord, 
where he published at his, own expense thefirst of two 
books he was to write about his experiences. A Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers {\W) sold only 
some 200 copies and the remainder of the 1000 books 
printed were returned to him in 1853. In 1854, after 
multiple revisions, Thoreau brought out Walden, or 
Life in the Woods, a philosophical study of his life in 
the wild that is today considered an American Classic. 

From 1851 he became involved in the antislavery 
movement; he reportedly was the first to speak out in 
defense of abolitionist john brown after the latter’,s 
arrest in 1859. Thoreau’s brilliantly reasoned essay 
“Civil Disobedience” (1849)~he had spent a night in 


jail for refusing to pay a poll tax in protest against the 
Mexican War—has since inspired a broad range of 
social and political reformers, including Mahatma 
Gandhi and the Rev. Dr, martin luther king, jr. 
Failing health depleted Thoreau’s energies and in 
1861 he moved to Minnesota, partly for his health 
but also because he had longed to see the West, Tu¬ 
berculosis had taken hold, however, and Thoreau re¬ 
turned to his beloved hometown of Concord, where 
he died in 1862. The Maine Woods (1864) and Cape 
C(9(i(1865) were published po.sthumously, 

THORFINN KARLSEFNI {Jl. lOth-llth centuries) 

Icelandic explorer/ May have been first Euro¬ 
pean to attempt colonization of North America, 

1002 , 

The son-in-law of Norse seafarer Eric the Red, dis¬ 
coverer of Greenland, Thorfinn Karlsefni is believed 
to have been the founder of the first, though short¬ 
lived, European colony in North America, According 
to two ancient Norse sagas. The Saga of Eric the Red 
and The Saga of Olaf Tfyggvason, he sailed south 
from Greenland in 1002, with 3 ships, 160 men and 
women, and several cows, in search of “Vinland," the 
fertile “land of wild grapes” which his brother-in-law, 
LEIF ERICSSON, had first visited two years before, 
Crossing the Davis Strait, which connects the Atlantic 
with Baffin Bay, Thorfinn Karlsefni is said to have 
anchored olTplaces he called “Helluland” and “Mark- 
land” and to have spent winters ashore at “Hop” and 
“StraumQord.” Attacks by hostile “shellings” (prob¬ 
ably Indians or Eskimos) finally drove him back to 
Greenland, Although a few historians argue that at 
least some of the places he visited were in New En¬ 
gland, no firm evidence substantiates the claim, and 
most believe them to have been inlets along the rocky 
northern shore of Newfoundland. 

THORNDIKE, Edward Lee {1874-1949) 

Educator, psychologist/ Devised methods of 

testing intelligence and learning ability 

Edward Lee Thorndike was one of the first men to 
devise tests for adults that distinguished acquired 
knowledge from innate intelligence. Born at Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Mass., in 1874, he earned his Ph.D. degree 

at COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (1898) and became an in¬ 
structor of genetic psychology at Columbia’s Teachers 
College in 1899. He taught at Columbia for 41 yearn, 
becoming a professor in 1904 and director of the divi¬ 
sion of psychology in the university’s Institute of 
Educational Research in 1922. Thorndike was a pio¬ 
neer and leading authority on adult education and 
educational psychology. His voluminous research 
fields included animal psychology, the psychology of 
learning and studies of vocabulary. He also devised 
tests for mental fatigue, behavior, reading ability and 
other elements affecting the learning process. A pro¬ 
lific writer, he compiled dictionaries for children and 


adults and contributed greatly to the knowledge in his 
chosen fields in such works as Educational Psychology 
(1903), The Psycholopi of Learning (1914) and The 
Measurement of Intelligence {\92()). Thorndike died at 
Montrose, N.Y., in 1949. 

THORNTON, (i75P-/0) 

Architect/ U.S. Capitol based on his 1791 plans/ , 
Superintendent of U.S. Patent Bureau, 1802-28 

A self-taught architect, educated as a physician at 
Scotland’s University of Aberdeen, WilliamThornton 
designed the original plans for the United.States Cap¬ 
itol at Washington, D.C, He was born in the West In¬ 
dies in ,1759, and after completing his medical studies, 
moved to the United States in 1787, He submitted a 
prize-winning design for the Library Company 
building at Philadelphia in 1789 and for a time (1788- 
90) worked with inventor john fitch to develop a 
workable steamboat. In 1793 Thornton’s plans for the 
new U.S. Capitol were accepted after President 
GEORGE WASHINGTON expressed his pleasure at their 
“Grandeur, Simplicity and Convenience,” and 
Thornton received a prize of $500 and a city lot. Mov¬ 
ing to the, infant national capital when he was ap¬ 
pointed a commissioner of the District of Columbia 
in 1794, he watched the Capitol’s construction and 
was greatly displeased when benjamin latrobe and 
CHARLES bulfinch. altered his original design. 
Thornton also designed a number of elegant Wash¬ 
ington residences, and served from 1802 until his 
death in 1828 as superintendent of the U.S, Patent 
Bureau. 

THORPE, Jim {James Francis) {1888-1958) 

All-round athlete, outstanding in football and 
track/ Twice All-American football player, 1911, 
1912/ Won pentathlon and decathlon for U.S. in 
Olympic Games, 1912/ Elected charter member 
of Professional Football Hall of Fame, 1968 

One of America’s greatest athletes, Jim Thorpe ex¬ 
celled in a wide range of sports, particularly football 
and track. Born of Sauk and Fox Indian ancestry near 
the Oklahoma settlement; of Prague in 1888, he at¬ 
tended the Indian Industrial School at Carlisle, Pa., 
from 1907 to 1912, A great running halfback, he led 
the Carlisle football team to, a number of upset vic¬ 
tories over such top U.S, college squads as Array and 
Harvard. As a member of the U.S, team at the 1912 
OLYMPIC GAMES, Thorpe, gained world acclaim by 
winning the pentathlon and decathlon, comprising 15 
different track-and-field events, to; 1913, however, he 
was charged with having once played semiprofes¬ 
sional baseball and stripped of his Olympic, medals, 
That same year Thorpe turned professional and 
played major league baseball for seven seasons with 
the New York Giants and the Boston Braves. In 1915 
he helped organize the Canton (Ohio) Bulldogs, a 
professional football team, and in 1920-21 served as 


first president of the American Professional Football 
Association (later the National Football League). 
After retiring from football in 1929, Thorpe became 
active in Indian affairs and worked with youngsters as 
director of recreation for the Chicago parks depart¬ 
ment. He died in Lomita, Cal,, in 1953, at the age of 
64, He was posthumously elected a charter member of 
the Professional Football Hall of Fame in 1963. 

mvnm, James Grover {1894-1961) 

" Humorist, cartoonist/ Frequent contributor to 
New Yorker magazine, 1927-61/ Author of 
"The Secret Life of Walter Miity,” 1942; My 
Life and Hard Times, 1988; The Thurber Car¬ 
nival, 1945 

In the judgment of many, the finest American humor¬ 
ist after Mark Twain (see clemens, samuel) was 
James Thurber, who was born in Columbus, Ohio, in 
1894, Thurber abandoned newspaper journalism to 
join the staff of The New Yorker magazine in 1927. 
After six years as'a staff writer, Thurber continued to 
contribute stories and cartoons to The'New-Yorker’s 
pages for almost three decades. His best-known short 
story, “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty (1942), is 
about a mild-mannered, henpecked husband doomed 
to a humdrum life, , who finds relief in ludicrously 
grandiose daydreams of glory , and adventure. The 
story epitomizes the drab dilemma of much of the 
American middle class, which Thurber satirized most 
frequently and most successfully. In addition to scores 
of deft short stories, Thurber Wrote several fairytales 
for children and J/ie Years With Ross {1959), a bril¬ 
liant anecdotal biography of The New Yorker’s able 
but eccentric editor, harold ross. Although Thurber 
began to go blind at the age of 41, he continued to 
write and to scrawl his idiosyncratic cartoons—of 
meek men and overbearing women, talking animals 
and large, flabby dogs—with gentle but undiminished 
mordancy,: until his death at New York City in 1961. 
Among his best-known books m My, Life and Hard 
Times (1933) and The Thurber Carnival (1945). 

mmMOm,Slrom{1902- ) 

Politician/ South Carolina governor, 1946-48/ 
U.S. senator from S.C. 1955- / Unsuccessful 
presidential candidate of States’ Rights Parly, 
1948 ' ' ' 

Among the U.S. Senate’s perennial latter-day cham¬ 
pions of segregation and states’ rights, South Caro¬ 
lina’s Strom Thurmond has been a prominent figure 
in three major political partiek Born at Edgefield, 
S.C., in 1902 and trained in law at Cleinsoh College, 
he was a Deinocratic'state senator, circuit judge and 
WORLD WAR II paratroop officer before, becoming 
Democratic governor of his native state in 194.6, De¬ 
spite a comparatively liberal record in the governor’s 
chair—he championed the secret ballot,rapposed poll 
taxes and streamlined the state constitution—his, ra- 
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dal and states’ rights views resulted in his nomination 
for the Presidency by the segregationist States’ Rights 
Party (dixiecrats), which bolted from the national 
Democratic Party in the 1948 presidential election. 
Advocating “the segregation of the races and the ra¬ 
cial integrity of each race,” Thurmond won a total of 
39 electoral votes. He entered the Senate as a Demo¬ 
crat in 1955, and was an aggressive proponent of 
defense spending and a staunch foe of civil rights leg¬ 
islation thereafter. He holds the Senate filibuster re¬ 
cord of 24 hours and 18 minutes, made while speaking 
against a 1957 civil rights bill. Since his switch to the 
Republican Party in 1964, he has been a leader in the 
movement to end one-party Democratic rule in the 
former Confederacy. He also aided in obtaining 
Southern support for presidential candidate richard 
M. NIXON in 1968. 

mmim, Reuben Gold {1853-1913) 

Historian/ Secretary of Wisconsin Historical 
Society, 1887-1913/ Published 170 volumes of 
AwtoryjincMng Original Journals of the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition, 1904-05 

More than any other man, historian Reuben Thwaites 
was responsible for the transformation of U.S. his¬ 
torical societies from mere “gentlemen’s clubs” to 
important instruments of scholarship. Born at Dor¬ 
chester, Mass., in 1853, Thwaites attended yale 
UNIVERSITY, served as managing editor of the Wis¬ 
consin State /oMrnnJ (1876-86), then succeeded pio¬ 
neer archivist Lyman Copeland Draper as secretary of 
the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, a post 
Thwaites held until his death at Madison in 1913. A 
one-man academic whirlwind, Thwaites traveled the 
state interviewing old settlers and their descendants 
and amassing manuscripts. He helped to establish 
local historical societies, worked to preserve local 
landmarks and designed traveling displays. An aston¬ 
ishingly prolific editor and author, he was responsible 
for the publication of some 170 volumes, most of 
them concerning the history of his region. Among the 
most important were Jesuit Relations and Allied Doc¬ 
uments (73 vols., 1896-1901), OriginalJournals of the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition (8 vols,, 1904-05) and 
Early Western Havels (32 vols., 1905-07). 

TIGONDEROGA {ses French and Indian War; 
Revolutionary War) 

TIDELANDS OIL 

Off-shore oilfields set aside by Federal Govern¬ 
ment for wartime use, 1952/ Off-shore oil within 
th ree mi, of shore ceded to states under Tidelands 
Oil Act, 1953 

In 1938 the first off-shore oil well began operating in 
shallow waters within a mile of the Louisiana coast, 
setting off a 25-year national debate over whether the 
states or the Federal Government should control the 


rich oil fields that lay submerged beneath the coa,stal 
tidelands. In 1947 the U.S. Supreme Court seemed to 
offer a definitive answer, ruling that the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment had exclusive jurisdiction. In 1952 President 
HARRY s. TRUMAN Set aside all submerged oil fields as 
a naval reserve to be used only in time of war, Butjust 
one year later, despite Democratic charges of a “Re¬ 
publican give-away” to the oil companies, President 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER Signed the Tidelands Oil Act, 
which awarded the coastal states all oil rights within 
a 3-mile limit. Texas and Florida, however, were 
granted rights up to W/,^ miles from shore, and Loui¬ 
siana claimed the same limits. Under the 1953 act, 
which was upheld by the Supreme Court, the Federal 
Government retained rights to all coastal oil between 
3 miles and the nation’s territorial limit, which was 
then 12 miles, 

TILDEN, Samuel Jones {1814-1886) 

Lawyer, politician/ Battled corrupt Tweed Ring 
as New York State Democratic Committee chair¬ 
man, 1866-74/ New York governor, 1874-16/ 
Lost presidential bid in disputed election of 1876 

Remembered as the presidential candidate who won 
the election but lost the Presidency, Samuel J, Tilden 
made his political reputation as a fearless and suc¬ 
cessful government reformer. He was born at New 
Lebanon, N.Y., in 1814, Tilden attended New York 
University, was admitted to the New York bar in 1841 
and became a multimillionaire as one of New York 
City’s shrewdest corporation lawyers. Simultane¬ 
ously, he exercised power as a behind-the-scenes 
leader of the antislavery (“Barnburner”) wing of the 
NEW YORK State Democratic Party, As chairman of 
the state Democratic Committee (1866-74), he helped 
collect the evidence that ousted fraudulent tammany 
HALL chieftain william marcy tweed and his ring 
from power in New York City, An avowed reformer 
in an age of widespread political corruption, Tilden 
was elected governor of New York in 1874, He com¬ 
piled an able record, lowering taxes, economizing in 
government spending and continuing his fight against 
dishonesty. His success as a reformer brought him na¬ 
tional prominence and in 1876 he obtained his party’s 
presidentical nomination. Tilden won a plurality of 
the popular vote and seemed at first to have won the 
election; but he polled only 184 electoral votes—one 
short of triumph—with the electoral votes ofFlorida, 
South Carolina and Louisiana in dispute and not part 
of the tally. Backroom maneuvering by the supporters 
of Republican nominee rutherford b, HAYEs for the 
Southern electoral votes turned victory into defeat, as 
the COMPROMISE OF 1 877 gave the election to Hayes in 
return for his agreement to end reconstruction. An 
embittered Tilden refused the Democratic nomina¬ 
tion in 1880 and 1884. He died at Yonkers, N.Y, in 
1886, leaving most of his fortune for the establishment 
of a free library in New York City. (See libraries, 
PUBLIC.) 


llLmN, Wmam Tatem, Jr. {1893-1953) 

Tennis player/ U.S. Singles champion, 1920-25, 

1929/ First American to win British Men’s Sin¬ 
gles championship, 1920 

Tennis’ handsome superstar of the 1920s, William 
Tilden was 27 before he won his first U.S, National 
Singles Championship (1920), He held the title for the 
next five years, however, and won it again in 1929. 
Called the King of the Nets, “Big Bill” Tilden also 
extended his rule overseas, becoming the first Ameri¬ 
can to take the British Men’s Singles at Wimbledon in 
1920, and repeating his British triumph in 1921 and 
1930, He was on 11 Davis Cup teams between 1920 
and 1930, then turned professional to win the U.S, 
Professional Singles in 1931 and 1935, At the age of 
52 he teamed up with Vincent Richards to win the 
U.S, Professional Doubles in 1945. Born at German¬ 
town, Pa., in 1893, William Tatem Tilden, Jr,, died at 
Hollywood, Cal, in 1953. 

TILLMAN, Benjamin Ryan {1847-1918) 

Agrarian politician, white supremacist/ South 

Carolina governor, 1890-94/ U.S. senator, 

1895-1918 

Half racist demagogue, half agrarian reformer, one- 
eyed Ben Tillman was the champion of South Caro¬ 
lina’s poor whites, and the scourge of her poor blacks, 
for more than three decades. Born in Edgefield 
County, S.C., in 1847, he was a prosperous small 
farmer until 1885, when he entered state Democratic 
politics as tlie self-appointed spokesman for exploited 
up-country dirt farmers, A powerful, profane stump- 
speaker, Benjamin Ryan Tillman excoriated both the 
aristocratic REDEEMERS who controlled the state and 
powerless Negroes with equal ferocity. 

After his election as governor of South Carolina in 
1890, he moved swiftly to remove the white aristoc¬ 
racy from power. As far as his white constituents were 
concerned, Tillman chalked up a progressive guber¬ 
natorial record—promoting public education, fixing 
fair railroad rates and taxing the wealthy. He also dic¬ 
tated the drafting of a new state constitution that dis¬ 
franchised blacks and imposed rigid jim crow laws, 

Elected to the U.S. Senate in 1895 (after earning the 
nickname Pitchfork Ben for' having pledged to 
“stick ray pitchfork” into President groVer. Cleve¬ 
land’s ribs), he was a leader of the Southern agrarian 
movement in the Senate and was instrumental in se¬ 
curing the Democratic Party’s presidential nomina¬ 
tion for Populist WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN in 1896, 
An open foe of President theodore roosevelt, Till¬ 
man nevertheless supported the Administration’s 
HEPBURN ACT (1906) regulating railroad rates; and as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Naval Affairs 
promoted President woodrow Wilson’s naval ex¬ 
pansion program. He remained the Senate’s noisiest 
champion of white supremacy until his death in 
Washington in 1918, 


TIMBER CULTURE ACT {1873) 

Granted extra acreage in Great Plains region to 
homesteaders who promised to plant trees/ 
Grants became objects of land speculation/ Re¬ 
pealed, 1891 

Believing the creation of timbeiiands on the treeless 
Great Plains would help retain rainfall and reduce 
erosion in the region, Congress passed the loosely 
drawn Timber Culture Act in 1873. It proved a gigan¬ 
tic boondoggle but represented an early symbolic vic¬ 
tory for the infant conservation movement. The act 
made available 10 million acres of Federal land, 
offering 160 acres—in addition to the acreage settlers 
could acquire under the homestead act— to any per¬ 
son who would set out 40 of those acres in timber. But 
it proved impossible to “legislate” trees onto arid land 
where forest had never grown and, the General land 
OFFICE later reported “speculation in ,,, land and 
not cultivation of timber” soon became “the founda¬ 
tion for the mass of claims under this act,” About 80 
percent of the timber claims were found to be fraudu¬ 
lent, with cattlemen and land speculators profiting, 
while settlers were excluded from vast tracts. The act 
was repealed in 1891. 

TIME ZONES 

Time: was determined locally in U.S. until mid- 
1880s/ International conference held in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., 1884, led to division of world into 
24 time zones/ Six American time zones are 
Eastern, Central, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon and 
Alaska-Hawaii 

For most of the 19th century there was no uniform 
system of timekeeping, Railroad time—the only 
standard time system established in the nation—was 
often different from town time. And each railroad had 
its own time standard, usually the local time of the city 
where its headquarters were located. The outcome 
was that there were 75 ormore different railroad times 
in the United States, causing immense confusion to 
travelers and train dispatchers. It was the growth of 
the complex railroad ne twork, and the necessity for all 
telegrapher-dispatchers to use the same time stan¬ 
dard, that prompted Congress to authorize an inter¬ 
national conference—held at Washington, D.G., in 
1884—to establish a common prime meridian for 
regulating time worldwide, As a result of the confer¬ 
ence, Greenwich, England, was chosen as the prime 
meridian, and the world was divided into 24 zones, 
each one an hour apart from its neighbor. Within the 
U.S,, the six standard time zones are called Eastern, 
Central, Mountain, Pacific, Yukon and Alaska- 
Hawaii, Time in the Eastern zone is five hours later 
than at Greenwich; and each zone 'to the west is an 
hour behind its adjacent eastern zone. Thus, when it 
is 12 o’clock noon in New York City, in Honolulu, five 
zones away, it is only 7 a.m.— while in Los Angeles, 
Cal., the clock reads 9 A.M, 
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Gen, William Henry Harrison led troops to at¬ 
tack Chief Tecumseh's Shawnee tribe, Nov., 
1811/ Assaulted by Indians under leadership of 
Tecumseh’s brother, the Prophet, Nov. 1/ Harri¬ 
son’s forces won 

The troops led into the Battle of Tippecanoe in 1811 
by the Indiana territorial governor, Gen. william 
HENRY HARRISON, Were doubtless among the most 
striking in American history, The Federal ranks were 
clad in blue, brass-buttoned tail coats, skintight pan¬ 
taloons, and stovepipe hats with red, white and blue 
cockades, Behind them marched territorial militia¬ 
men in yellow buckskins—the so-called Yellow 
Jackets, Harrison was leading his colorful force to 
attack the Shawnee capital on Tippecanoe Creek, in 
the absence of the Shawnee leader, tecumseh, who 
had gone south to find allies for an Indian confedera¬ 
tion he was building to oppose white encroachment. 
The settlers had persuaded Harrison to strike before 
the alliance was, formed, and the governor received 
permission from the U,S, Secretary of War. 

Indian-white tensions had been building toward 
war in the Old Northwest since Harrison had enticed 
some tribal leaders to sell three million acres of choice 
hunting land by the Treaty of Fort Wayne (1809), 
Tecumseh demanded the return of the land. Before 
going south, Tecumseh ordered his brother, the 
PROPHET, who claimed to have supernatural powers, 
not to be drawn into battle with the Americans, But 
the Prophet had seen Harrison’s army approach and 
anticipated an attack. He and Harrison parleyed 
briefly. The Prophet suggested a campsite where Har¬ 
rison’s troops might bivouac, but Harrison camped 
elsewhere and prepared his men for battle. Shortly 
before dawn on Nov. 7, the Prophet’s forces struck. 
Furious fighting ensued Harrison rode among his 
troops, giving orders, and the Prophet sat on a nearby 
rock, working magic. By daybreak the fighting was 
over and the Indians were driven off. A total of 61 
Americans were killed and 127 wounded; the Shaw¬ 
nee left 40 bodies and carried away many more. 

The Indians deserted their village; Harrison burned 
their shelters and destroyed the supplies Tecumseh 
had built up. Tecumseh never realized his dream of a 
grand alliance to drive out the white man. He was 
killed in Ontario while fighting against Harrison in 
the Battle of the Thames, in October, 1813. Harrison 
was elected ninth President of the U.S. in 1840, largely 
on the strength of his fame for Tippecanoe^his 
campaign slogan was “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

TITANIC, SINKING OF THE 

British luxury liner sunk April 15,1912, after' 
night collision with iceberg/ Over 1500 lives 
lost/ Disaster led. to maritime safety laws 

When the 46,328-ton British White Star ocean liner 
Titanic set out on its maiden voyage from Southamp¬ 


ton to New York on April 10,1912, it was hailed as the 
world’s most luxurious and seaworthy ship, a paragon 
of modern naval engineering. It was 882.5 feet long 
and had cost $7,5 million to build. Shortly before 
midnight of April 14, however, one of the worst disas¬ 
ters in maritime history occurred: The Titanic hit an 
iceberg 95 miles south of Newfoundland and sank 
early on April 15 in 28-degree water with the loss of 
more than 1500 lives (the exact figure was never es¬ 
tablished). The largest ship of its kind and the fastest 
afloat, the Titanic had been considered unsinkable 
because of its double-bottomed, watertight hull. 
Steaming along trying to set a transatlantic record, at 
a speed later assessed to have been imprudent in view 
of limited visibility, the liner suffered a 300-fool gash 
in its starboard side after colliding with the iceberg. 
The ocean rushed into 5 of the hull’s 16 compart¬ 
ments, causing the Titanic to sink at 2:20 a.m. 

Hysteria and chaos reigned as passengers discov¬ 
ered that the inefiicient, hard-to-launch lifeboats 
could not hold anything like the more than 2200 peo¬ 
ple on board, and many of the men sacrificed places 
in the boats to women and children. Among the 
Americans lost in the disaster were millionaires John 
Jacob Astor IV and Benjamin Guggenheim, Six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-five survivors were rescued and 
taken to New York by the Cunard liner Carpathia, 
which missed seeing the Titanic go down by only an 
hour and 50 minutes. 

Later it was learned that the Leyland liner Califor¬ 
nia had been only 20 miles away throughout the night. 
Its radio operator was off duty, but the Titanic's dis¬ 
tress rockets were clearly visible to passengers and 
crew. The First International Convention for Safety at 
Sea, held in London in the aftermath of the disaster 
(1913), drew up regulations requiring all ships to 
maintain 24-hour radio watches and to carry lifeboats 
sufficient to accommodate all passengers and crew. 

TOBACCO 

Pre-Revolutionary America’s most important 
cash crop, grown primarily in Va., Md., N.C./ 
19ih-century tobacco culture spread to Ky., Tenn. 
and Conn/ Tobacco factories established in N. C, 

' and Va., late 1800s/ A major industry today, with 
tobacco users paying some $2 billion in Federal 
excise taxes 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, lured to Cuba by rumors of 
gold, found instead what was to become a source of 
even greater wealth: “many people, with a firebrand 
in the hand, and herbs to drink the smoke thereof,” as 
a crewman described the tobacco cigars the Indians 
carried. Within a century after the discovery of the 
New World, tobacco had become a pleasurable habit 
for thousands of Europeans. Thus when Colonist 
JOHN ROUE began experimenting with the growth of 
a commercial crop in Virginia in 1612, a large market 
for tobacco already existed. By the end of thecenluiy 
tobacco had become the greatest single source of in¬ 
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come for the Colonies of Virginia, Maryland, and 
north CAROLINA, The profit potential of the crop en¬ 
couraged the formation of large, single-crop planta¬ 
tions stocked with slaves who, after laboring in the 
tobacco fields all summer, could be set to work cutting 
timber when the crop was in. Unfortunately, this one- 
crop economy had its disadvantages: Depletion of the 
soil or a bad growing year could bankrupt the grower, 
and when the crop was bountiful its market price fell 
Growers found themselves in perpetual debt to Brit¬ 
ish tobacco merchants, who bought cheap and sold in 
England at treble the price. By the time of the Revo¬ 
lution the Tobacco planters’ indebtedness to British 
mercantile houses amounted to millions of pounds. 

By the early 1800s the Connecticut Valley and 
FLORIDA were growing extra-fine leaf for cigars, and 
KENTUCKY and TENNESSEE leaf was highly sought after 
in Europe. To assure a market for their crop, in the 
late 1800s growers in Virginia and North Carolina es¬ 
tablished factories for producing snulf and chewing 
and pipe tobacco. By J890 North Carolina’s james 
BUCHANAN DUKE.had built his great tobacco trust— 
the American Tobacco Co.-based on the production 
of machine-made cigarettes and on shrewd advertis¬ 
ing, The trust was dissolved by Supreme Court order 
in 1911 but the cigarette became, and remains, the 
world’s favorite form of smoking. 

In 1972 more than 600 billion American-made cig¬ 
arettes and more than 8 billion cigars were consumed. 
Tobacco users paid some $2 billion in Federal excise 
taxes. All of this smoking was done despite the U.S, 
Surgeon General’s warning that “cigarette smoking 
is dangerous to your health”-and large increases in 
the price of cigarettes in most localities owing to the 
heavy taxation of tobacco products. 

See W. W. Garner: The Production of Tobacco, 

TOMY, Mark {1890- , ) 

Artist/ Pioneer American abstractionist/ His 

paintings evince Oriental influences 

Mark Tobey, a forerunner of the abstract expression- 
istpainters of the 1950s (see art) was bom in Center¬ 
ville, Wis„ in 1890, He studied at the Art Institute in 
Chicago at 19, and then went to New York City, where 
he worked in advertising. . In 1922 Tobey moved to 
Seattle, where he taught art and became acquainted 
with Oriental painting through a Japanese student. 
Tobey traveled widely in the 1920s, visiting Europe 
and going to Japan, where he studied the art of calli¬ 
graphy and lived for a while in a Zen monastery. Re¬ 
turning; to America, he worked as an artist for the 
federal arts program of the 1930s, after which he 
devoted himself full-time to painting. Canvases such 
as "Pacific Transition” (1943) make use of a white- 
on-white calligraphic style to portray spiritual , and 
worldly states in purely abstract terms. Not a few 
critics maintain that Tobey was the most important 
influence in the; introduction of abstract expression¬ 
ism in the U.S, 


TOCQUEVILLE,ri/OTi/e [1805-1859) 

French statesman and writer/ Traveler in Amer¬ 
ica and author of the great study, Democracy in 
America, 1835-40 

Of the many Europeans who visited the young nation 
in the !9th century, Alexis de Tocqueville proved to 
be the truest prophet of America’s future. His great 
work. Democracy in America (4 vols., 1835-40), re¬ 
mains a basic source of insight into the institutions 
and character of the American experience. Born in, 
France in 1805, De Tocqueville studied law, and in 
1831 was sent by his government to assess the Ameri¬ 
can penal system. Within 10 months he had traveled 
from the East Coast to the very edges of Western set¬ 
tlement, then returned to France to condense his De¬ 
mocracy from the 14 travel notebooks he had kept on 
his journey, , 

. De Tocqueville’s fundamental insight into U.S, de¬ 
mocracy was evinced in two seemingly contradictory 
conclusions: “The majority ,., by, and large... is 
always right and there is no moral power higher than 
it”; and “Every individual.. .is the only lawful judge 
of [his] own interests.” He recognized the tension 
created by these fundamentally incompatible values 
—majority rule set against individual self-interest— 
and his book is essentially a study of how the conflict 
between the mass and the individual is, or is not, re¬ 
solved in the world’s greatest democracy. De Tocque¬ 
ville’s book achieved wide popularity, both in the U.S. 
and abroad, and is still quoted widely by scholars 
today. The author died in France in 1859, after serving 
briefly as vice president of the National Assembly and 
as French foreign minister. 

TOLEDO WAR 

Dispute over boundary line between Mich, and 
Ohio, 1835/ Resolved when Congress awarded 
Michigan Upper Peninsula in exchange for lands 
ceded to Ohio, 1836 

The so-called Toledo War between ohio and Michi¬ 
gan— in which no blood was actually spilled—was 
caused by a faulty map used to set boundaries for the 
new states carved from the northwest territory. 
Congress dedaredJhat the, northern boundary of the 
future states of Indiana, Illinois and Ohio would be an 
east-west line drawn through the southern tip of Lake 
Michigan, Ohio,, petitioning for statehood in 1803, 
discovered that the official map was erroneous: Lake 
Michigan actually came 50 miles farther south than 
the map indicated, Ohio then took possession of, a 
strip of land averaging six , and one-half miles wide 
which ineluded ,the future site, of the city of Toledo, 
the proposed terminus of the Wabash and Erie Canal, 
This land had ,become known, as the Toledo Strip by 
the time Michigan was preparing for , statehood in 
;,1835, Michigan considered the Toledo Strip part of its 
territory. The Toledo War began when local militas, 
called'out by both states, fired,a few harmless shots. 
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The next year Congress offered Michigan the “Upper 
Peninsula” to replace the disputed strip and the war 
ended with no injuries, 

TOLERATION ACT OF 1649 

First legislative act guaranteeing freedom of 
worship in American Colonies/ Enacted in the 
Colony of Md. 

GEORGE CALVERT and his son CECiLius CALVERT, first 
and second Lords Baltimore, established the Colony 
of MARYLAND primarily as a haven for Catholics. (See 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH.) But Protestants as well as 
Catholics were among the approximately 200 passen¬ 
gers aboard the Ark and the Dove when the original 
Maryland settlers landed in 1634. Protestant immi¬ 
gration soon outstripped Catholic, and by 1649 Prot¬ 
estants were in control of the Colonial assembly. In an 
effort to preserve religious freedom and harmony 
within the Colony, the assembly passed the Act Con¬ 
cerning Religion, usually called the Toleration Act, 
guaranteeing freedom of conscience, The act de¬ 
clared: “. .. noe person ... professiong to believe in 
Jesus Christ shall from henceforth bee any waies,,, 
discountenanced for or in respect of his or her religion 
nor in the free exercise thereof.” It therefore limited 
toleration to Christians, but Jews were not persecuted, 
This made Maryland and Rhode island the only 
Colonies to espouse any form of religious toleration 
up to that time. However, the puritan takeover of 
Maryland’s government in 1654 nullified toleration 
and brought a long period of persecution of Catholics, 
Anglicans, Quakers and Jews. 

TOLL BRIDGES AND TOLL ROADS 

First toll road in U. S. constructed by State ofVa., 

1785/ Early toll roads fell into disuse with rise of 
railroads in mid-19th century/ Present system of 
state turnpikes stems from success of Pennsyl¬ 
vania Turnpike, 1940s/ Charles River Bridge 
Case struck blow against private toll bridge mo¬ 
nopolies, 1837/ County and state tolls on bridges 
widespread today 

The first turnpike or toll road in America was a state 
project constructed by Virginia in 1785, Its purpose 
was to make the user, not the general taxpayer, main¬ 
tain the road. Nine years later the privately financed 
Lancaster Turnpike, a hard-surfaced 62-mile highway 
from Philadelphia to Lancaster, was built at a cost of 
$465,000 and became a profitable toll road. In the next 
50 years private companies operating mostly in the 
Northeast built more' than 10,000 miles of turnpike. 
Since good roads cost as much as $ 10,000 a mile, the 
states often subsidized the roads by grant or tax 
abatement. Excessive costs and indifferent manage¬ 
ment finally caused many of the turnpikes to be taken 
over by local communities. The growing emphasis on 
railroad construction in the mid-19th century led to 
the neglect of roads and abandonment of tolls, and 


20th-century automobile usage forced the stales to 
assume direct supervision of some of its road systems. 

Although Federal policy was long opposed to toll 
highways, in 1940 the Government supported the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike, planned as the first multi- 
laned superhighway in the nation. Its successful com¬ 
pletion by the end of World War II touched offa trend 
toward toll-sustained highways run by a state author¬ 
ity, The practice had been adopted by more than half 
the states by the 1970s. 

Toll bridges even preceded turnpikes in America. 
In 1634 Massachusetts allowed Israel Stoughton to 
keep a horse bridge over the Neponset River and by 
the end of the century the Great Bridge over the 
Charles River replaced the ferry as the chief means of 
transport between Boston and Cambridge, Although 
turnpike companies continually spanned small rivers, 
special construction companies were often set up to 
construct bridges over such large rivers as the Con¬ 
necticut. In the wake of the U.S, Supreme Court's de¬ 
cision in the charles river bridge case (1837), 
which struck a blow against private toll bridge mo¬ 
nopolies, private toll bridges dwindled in number. But 
since the advent of the automobile at the turn of the 
century, states and counties have imposed tolls not 
only on new constructions but on previously toll-free 
bridges and tunnels, 

TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER (see 
Unknown Soldier, Tomb of the) 

TOMPKINS, Daniel D. {1774-1825) , 

Vice President under James Monroe, 1817-25/ 

Embroiled in financial claims against New York 

State and Federal governments 

Young, progressive, popular and a Northerner, Daniel 
D. Tompkins seemed an ideal choice to rim as Vice 
President on the democratic-republican ticketwith 
Virginia’s james monroe in 1816. But his two terms in 
office proved a tragic disappointment, martin van 
BUREN called him “the most injured of men,” and 
certainly he was poorly rewarded for his generous pa¬ 
triotism during the war op l8l2, 

Born in 1774 in Scarsdale, N.Y., Tompkins attended 
Columbia College, practiced law and held several 
state offices as a Democratic-Republican before his 
election as governor of New York in 1807; Reelected 
to three more three-year terms (1810, 1813, 1816), 
Tompkins was responsible, as governor, for arming 
and equipping the state militia during the war of 
1812 , Hampered by a tight-pursed assembly domi¬ 
nated by antiwar federalists, he finally suspended 
the legislature and raised some $3 million on his own, 
much of it by pledging his personal security. 

Impoverished at war’s end, Tompkins expected to 
be reimbursed by grateful state and national govern¬ 
ments, Instead, both lodged counterclaims , against 
him, citing bookkeeping irregularities. The Federal 
Government even impounded his vice-presidential 


salary. Tompkins spent years fighting for vindication 
and brooding over his treatment. Both governments 
eventually dropped their claims, but only the Federal 
branch made even partial restitution. Embittered and 
finally an alcoholic. Vice President Tompkins with¬ 
drew to his Staten Island home, dying there in 1825, 
near the end of his second term in office and 10 days 
before his 51st birthday. 

TOM THUMB 

First efficient steam locomotive in US./Built by 
Peter Cooper, 1830/ Triggered expansion of 
American railroads 

The debut of the Tom Thumb, on Aug, 25,1830, was 
a humiliating affair. Inventor Peter Cooper’s tiny, 
one-horsepower locomotive, towing an open car filled 
with executives of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
had performed well on the 13-mile run between Bal¬ 
timore and Ellicott’s Mills, But midway on the return 
trip, the engineer of the Tom Thumb was challenged 
to a race by the scoffing driver of one of the railroad’s 
horse-drawn trains that was running on a parallel 
track. The locomotive developed a mechanical prob¬ 
lem and the horse won. Despite this indignity, B&O 
officials decided to order more locomotives. The rapid 
expansion of U.S. railroads began, 

Americans had experimented with locomotives be¬ 
fore the Tom Thumb, but they had proved either in¬ 
efficient or dangerous or both. The few miles of rails 
that existed were traveled by trains pulled by horses 
or propelled by the animals on treadmills, 

Actually there was little enthusiasm for steam- 
driven engines at the time. The U.S. already had a 
fairly extensive network of canals and the owners dis¬ 
couraged competition from the railroads. Farmers 
feared that the noisy locomotives would frighten their 
animals and that sparks from smokestacks would set 
fire to crops and forests. But an expanding nation’s 
need for fast, inexpensive transportation of freight 
and passengers was too great to be denied. Forty years 
after the Tom Thumb ingloriously lost its race, rail¬ 
roads spanned the continent, 

TONKIN, GULF OF, RESOLUTION 

Passed by Congress in Aug, 1964, to support 
President Johnson’s first bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam/ Used as basis for war’s escalation/1968 
Senate investigation cast doubt on facts of 
Tonkin Gulf incident/ Resolution repealed in 
1971 

On the night of Aug, 5, 1964, President lyndon b. 
JOHNSON informed the nation that U.S. war planes 
were engaged in attacks on targets in North Vietnam, 
The air strikes were in retaliation, reported the Presi¬ 
dent, for North Vietnamese attacks on, American de¬ 
stroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin on Aug. 2 and Aug. 4. 
Leaders of both parties in Congress had assured him, 
he added, of the prompt passage of a resolution back¬ 


ing his efforts to stem North Vietnamese aggression in 
Southeast Asia. By Aug. 10 the Gulf of Tonkin Reso¬ 
lution had been passed by an overwhelming majority 
in the Senate (88 to 2) and without a dissenting vote 
in the House, and had been signed by the President, 
The resolution not only approved any necessary 
measures by the President to repel armed attack 
against U.S. forces in Southeast Asia, but also de¬ 
scribed the nation as being “prepared, as the President 
determines, to take all necessary steps, including the 
use of armed force to assist any member or protocol 
state of the Southeast Collective Defense Treaty re¬ 
questing assistance in defense of its freedom,” (See 
southeast ASIA TREATY ORGANIZATION.) Up tO this 
time the U.S. had stationed only 16,000 troops (as 
“military advisers”) in South Vietnam. Four years 
later, when the President left office, the number of 
American servicemen in that embattled country had 
mushroomed to more than half a million. By then the 
VIETNAM WAR was at its tragic height and Sen. j. wil¬ 
liam FULBRiGHT, chairman of the Senate Foreign Re¬ 
lations Committee, hadset in motion an investigation 
of the 1964 events in the Tonkin Gulf, 

The Senate committee’s 1968 inquiry revealed seri¬ 
ous questions about the Johnson Administration’s 
representation of the Tonkin Gulf incident. Although 
an exchange of fire had apparently taken place on 
Aug, 2, the military records disclosed by the investi¬ 
gating committee left doubts that the North Vietnam¬ 
ese “attacks” of Aug. 4 were in reality anything more 
than uncertain blips on a radar screen. After consid¬ 
erable political maneuvering in Congress, a repeal of 
the Tonkin Gulf Resolution was tacked onto a For¬ 
eign Military Sales Act signed into law on Jan. 14, 
1971. Within a year the publication of the so-called 
PENTAGON PAPERS would raise more questions about 
the, Johnson Administration’s manipulation of the 
Tonkin incident. In 1973 the richard m. nixon 
Administration, through the offices of chief American 
negotiator henry kissinger, finally brought direct 
U.S, military involvement in Vietnam to an end. By 
then, after nearly a decade of intense American fight¬ 
ing, the survival of a pro-U,S. regime in South Viet¬ 
nam still seemed as doubtful as prior to Tonkin. 

TOmi,Henri de {1650-1704) . 

French explorer/ As La Salle’s lieutenant, 
reached mouth of Mississippi River, 1682 

Explorer Henri de Tonti was regarded with awe by the 
Iroquois tribesmen he came to know in America-in 
part because of the formidable metal claw he wore in 
place of the hand he had lost in battle. A Frenchman 
born in 1650 of Italian parents (his father originated 
the tontine, a form of life insurance under which a 
final survivor gets everything put into a fund by a 
group), Tonti came to America as la salle’s lieuten¬ 
ant. He supervised the building of the first sailing ves¬ 
sel on the upper Great Lakes and made a number of 
hazardous expeditions with La Salle before the pair 
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presided over the construction of a French bastion at 
Fort St. Louis on the Illinois River, From here La 
Salle and Tonti completed the exploration of the Mis¬ 
sissippi RIVER to its mouth in 1682 and took posses¬ 
sion of the river valley in the name of the French king. 
Returning to Fort St. Louis, Tonti took command 
while La Salle left for France to seek backing for a 
settlement at the mouth of the Mississippi, Tonti ex¬ 
panded French influence among the Indians while 
vainly waiting for his chief who, unbeknownst to 
Tonti, had been murdered by his men. Finally learn¬ 
ing of La Salle’s fate in 1689, Tonti joined the settle¬ 
ment of Pierre Lemoyne, sieur d’Iberville, in the 
Mississippi delta, and helped to pacify the Indians 
there. Tonti left brief accounts of his earlier exper¬ 
iences before dying of fever near the present Mobile, 
Ala., in 1704. 

See T. Severin; Explorers of the Mississippi. 

TOOMBS, Robert Augustus {1810-1885) 

Confederate statesman / Congressman from Ga., 
1845-53/ U,S, senator, 1853-61/ Confederate 
Secretary of State, 1861/ Confederate brigadier 
general after July, 1861/ Fought to end Recon¬ 
struction and regulate railroads and corpora¬ 
tions, 1870s 

During a deep sectional crisis over slavery in June, 
1850, Georgia Congressman (1845-53) Robert Au¬ 
gustus Toombs delivered a speech in the U.S. House 
of Representatives that became famous throughout 
the South. Likening himself to ancient Rome’s sworn 
enemy, the Carthaginian general Hamilcar, father of 
Hannibal, Georgia-born (1810) Toombs warned the 
North: “I will... bring my children and my constit¬ 
uents to the altar of liberty, and like Hamilcar I would 
swear them to eternal hostility to your foul domi¬ 
nation." Ironically, Toombs was soon supporting 
acceptance of the compromise of 1850 to heal sec¬ 
tional wounds. Elevated to the Senate in 1853, he 
again made a Unionist gesture by supporting the last- 
ditch CRITTENDEN COMPROMISE after ABRAHAM LIN¬ 
COLN’S election to the Presidency in 1860, But when 
it failed, he returned home in January, 1861, to help 
draft Georgia’s ordinance of secession and by Febru¬ 
ary he had been named Secretary of State of the newly 
formed confederate states of America, 

Falling out with jefferson davis, Toombs resigned 
his post to accept a brigadier generalship and com¬ 
mand of a Georgia brigade in July, 1861. Wounded at 
Antietam, he fled to Britain at war’s end. By 1867 
Toombs had returned to Georgia. Though he refused 
to seek a pardon for his role as a high Confederate 
official and would not take an oath of allegiance, he 
freely practiced law, while actively speaking out 
against radical republican rule and local carpet¬ 
baggers. He was instrumental in obtaining state 
legislation for control of railroad rates and corpor¬ 
ations, In 1877 Toombs supported President Ruther¬ 
ford B. HAYES’ program of appeasing the South as the 


best hope for ending reconstruction and restoring 
white supremacist rule to Georgia, He died in 1885. 

TORDESILLAS, TREATY OF {sqq Papal 
Demarcation Line) 

TORIES 

Colonialists loyal to Britain in Revolution/ 
Came mostly from propertied and professional 
classes/ Many fled to Canada or Britain to escape 
persecution/ Britain partially indemnified them 
for their confiscated properties 

Since the declaration of independence made loy¬ 
alty to the British Crown an act of treason, Colonists 
who would not take an oath of allegiance to the 
United States faced imprisonment and confiscation of 
property. Some 90,000 of these Loyalists, scornfully 
called Tories by patriots, fled the country. But most 
Colonists with pro-British sympathies took the oath, 
paid their taxes and hoped for an American defeat, 
Loyalists comprised about one-third of the popula¬ 
tion and were actually in the majority in Georgia and 
South Carolina. Though they were from every walk of 
life, they were most numerous among large landhold¬ 
ers under the Crown. However, many ordinary citi¬ 
zens dreaded rebellion, Families were often divided; 
BENJAMIN franklin’s illegitimate son, William, the 
last royal governor of New Jersey, died in exile in 
Britain. 

Although the British never fully capitalized on Tory 
support, many Loyalists acted as spies, informants 
and workmen as well as privateers and counter¬ 
feiters of colonial currency, In the field Loyalists 
served in British regiments or guerrilla bands such as 
butler’s rangers. Some estimates of the number of 
those who bore arms for the Crown ranged as high as 
60,000. No more brutal and savage battle was fought 
in the war than that of King’s Mountain, N,C., in 
which all the combatants except the British com¬ 
mander of the Tory force were Americans. As the 
struggle intensified, the continental congress and 
the respective state governments employed harsher 
measures against Loyalists, Penalties for refusal to 
take the oath were raised to include: treble taxation, 
banishment and even execution of returning exiles, In 
1777 Congress recommended the confiscation of all 
Loyahst property to pay for the war, and tarring and 
feathering became a commonplace spectator sport, 
At least half of the Tory toigrds went to Canada, 
where the Crown helped them start anew. In Britain 
most refugees found themselves destitute and de¬ 
pendent on the Crown for economic assistance^ The 
PEACE OF PARIS (1783) Contained a generally ignored 
clause requiring states* to restore confiscated Tory 
property, (See martin v. hunter’s lessee.) In the 
1790s Britain finally awarded £3,300,000 to about 
5000 Loyalists as indemnification for their lost prop¬ 
erty in America, Anti-Tory laws remained in effect in 
the U.S. until the close of the war of 1812. ' 
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TORm%John{1796-1873) 

Botanist, physician/ Pioneered studies of North 
American flora/ Left herbarium and library, ac¬ 
quired by New York Botanical Garden, 1899 

In 1899 the not-long-established New York Botanical 
Garden received the most valuable botanical library 
and herbarium in America, The gift consisted of the 
collections of John Torrey, a New Yorker bom in 
1796, who had been an inspired scientist all his life. 
After receiving an M.D, from Columbia’s College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, he taught chemistry there 
and at princeton concurrently for a quarter century. 
Meanwhile he studied botanical specimens collected 
in the West by several Government-sponsored expedi¬ 
tions, and published several works on North Amer¬ 
ican flora. Torrey died in 1873. His influence on asa 
GRAY and other young botanists led to the found¬ 
ing of the internationally esteemed Torrey Botanical 
Club, and his collections, which he gave to Columbia 
University in 1860, were donated to the New York 
Botanical Garden. 

TOSCANINMrtwro (7567-/957) 

Italian-born conductor/ Musical director of 
Metropolitan Opera, New York, 1908-14/ Con¬ 
ductor, New York Philharmonic, 1926-36; NBC 
Symphony Orchestra, 1937-54 

Acknowledged by many connoisseurs as the 20 th cen¬ 
tury’s greatest maestro. Italian-born (1867) Arturo 
Toscanini won the adoration of millions for his pre¬ 
eminent role in making the best in classical music 
available to large popular audiences. A talented but 
obscure cellist, he first took the podium at the age of 
19 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, as a substitute conductor. 
From that time he was recognized as a musical genius. 
By 1908 he had earned fame as a conductor at Italy’s 
La Scala, and that year came to New York City to take 
up the baton (1908-14) with the metropolitan opera 
COMPANY. From 1926 to 1936Toscanini conducted the 
New York Philharmonic, and from 1937 to 1954, the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra, His loathing* of fascism 
caused him to give up residence in his native Italy fol¬ 
lowing the rise of dictator Benito Mussolini, and after 
1926 he lived for the most part in the United States. 
Through his numerous recordings and broadcasts, he 
brought the classics into countless American homes. 
Toscanini died in 1957, a few weeks before his 90th 
birthday. 

TOWN MEETINGS 

Preponderant form of local government in Colo¬ 
nial New England/ Called “elementary repub¬ 
lics^'by Thomas Jefferson 

From the earliest days of settlement the town meeting 
was the forum in which New England communities 
decided such matters as the levying of taxes, the oper¬ 
ation of schools, relief for the poor, the building of 


roads and the appointment of peace officers. The town 
meeting probably derived from the congregation- 
alists’ parish meeting, traditionally convened to 
handle the temporal matters of the church. Generally 
all local freemen were entitled to a vote in the town 
meeting whether or not they were enfranchised in the 
Colony at large. Selectmen were chosen as executive 
officers to carry out the meeting’s decisions. By the 
time of the revolutionary war the town meeting 
served as the focus of small-town anti-British senti¬ 
ment in New England, Eventually Virginia’s thomas 
JEFFERSON Called for the extension of these “elemen¬ 
tary republics” to all communities. While the town 
meeting served as a model for township organization 
in some states outside New England, its importance as 
an instrument of “grass-roots democracy” was largely 
restricted to the Northeast. By 1822 boston, with 
more than 7000 voters, found it necessary to secure a 
city charter and restrict the full town meeting to a 
gathering of the people’s elected representatives, the 
practice soon followed by other expanding communi¬ 
ties. But as late as the 1970s the town meeting re¬ 
mained the basis for local government in much of 
rural New England. 

TOWNSEND PLAN 

Old-age pension plan proposed by California 
physician Francis E. Townsend, 1933/ Federal 
sales tax of 2 percent would have been used to 
provide S200 a month for elderly/ Agitation for 
plan died out after passage of Social Security Act, 
1935 

Early in 1933, when the miseries of the Great Depres¬ 
sion (see DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR) were sorely felt in the 
nation, Francis E, Townsend (1897-1960), aphysician 
from Long Beach, Cal,, put forward an old-age pen¬ 
sion plan to relieve the plight of the country’s elderly 
poor, Townsend proposed that the Federal Govern¬ 
ment pay a monthly stipend not to exceed $200 to U.S. 
citizens 60 yearsuf age or older, who were not gain¬ 
fully employed. Recipients would be required to 
spend the entire sum in the United States within the 
month it was received or five days thereafter-and so 
help to stimulate the nation’s economy. The payments 
were to be financed by a 2 percent Federal sales tax. 
Although his plan was opposed as unworkable by 
most economists, Townsend believed it would solve 
all the nation’s economic ills. An estimated 2 y 2 mil¬ 
lion people enrolled in Townsend clubs to press for 
the plan’s enactment into, law and possibly 10 times as 
many supported the plan, forming an appreciable po¬ 
litical force. Numerous “Townsend” bills were pre¬ 
sented in Congress but alt were defeated. Popular 
agitation* for the plan died out following passage of 
the SOCIAL security act (1935). Believing President 
FRANKLIN D. rqosevelt’s broadei social welfare poli¬ 
cies to, be communistic, Townsend backed the third- 
party presidential candidacy of william lemke in 
1936, butffiis manreceived fewer than 900,000 votes. 
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TOWNSHEND ACTS 

Parliamentary measures imposed duties on lead, 
glass, painters’ colors, paper and tea, 1767/ Set 
up Board of Customs Commissioners with broad 
powers to collect taxes/ Colonial agitation and 
Nonimportation Agreements led to repeal of all 
taxes but that on tea, 1770 

Described as a man of “great cleverness, great elo¬ 
quence and no principles,” Charles Townshend, 
chancellor of the exchequer in the British cabinet of 
1766, proposed several measures to strengthen royal 
authority in the American Colonies and to levy new 
taxes. When Prinie Minister William Pitt became ill, 
Townshend took over leadership of the cabinet and 
pushed the Townshend Acts through Parliament be¬ 
tween June 15 and July 2, 1767. The first act sus¬ 
pended sessions of the New York Assembly until it 
complied with the quartering act, requiring Colo¬ 
nial officials to provide barracks and supplies for 
British troops. The revenue act levied duties on lead, 
painters’ colors, glass, paper and tea. Another act set 
up a Board of Customs Commissioners inBoston with 
broad powers to collect the new taxes, including the 
power to use writs of assistance, giving customs 
officials the unlimited right to search warehouses and 
private homes and to seize smuggled goods. A final 
measure increased the number of vice admiralty 
courts, which tried violators without benefit of jury. 

Part of the revenues raised by the Townshend taxes 
were to be used to pay the salaries of royal officials— 
govemors, judges and other Crown employees—thus 
making them independent of the Colonial assemblies. 
Because the assemblies had fought successfully over 
the years to control the disbursement of funds to royal 
officials, this effort by Townshend to dilute the assem¬ 
blies’ powers particularly aroused the Colonists. 
Townshend died before the acts went into effect in 
November, 1767, leaving his successors the difficult 
job of enforcing them. 

The acts provoked a storm of protest in the Col¬ 
onies. JOHN Dickinson’s “Letters from a Farmer” 
(1767-68) denounced the Townshend Acts as a threat 
to everyone’s liberty, samuel adams helped revive the 
nonimportation agreements, which had been so 
costly to British merchants during the agitation lead¬ 
ing to the STAMP ACT CONGRESS of 1765. Once again 
Colonial merchants shunned British goods, and dur¬ 
ing the period 1768-69 the value of Britain’s Colonial 
trade fell almost 40 percent. Sporadic incidents of 
mob violence culminated in the boston massacre on 
March 5,1770. That same day the new prime minis¬ 
ter, Lord North, recommended that Parliament retain 
the tax on tea as a token of its supremacy over the 
Colonies but repeal all other Townshend duties. On 
April 12 Parliament followed North’s bidding, but the 
symbolic retention of the tea tax soon proved too 
much for many Colonists. (See boston tea party.) 

TOWNSHIP SYSTEM {see Northwest Ordinances) 


TRADE, FOREIGN 

British restrictions on Colonial trade helped 
spark Revolutionary War/ Clipper ships domi¬ 
nated China trade in mid-19th century/ Exports 
rose rapidly after Civil War and settlement of 
West, 1866-1900/ U.S. became creditor nation 
after World War 1/First U.S. trade deficit since 
19th century, 1971/Balance of payments showed 
deficit even in years of trade surpluses, 1960s, 
1970s 

It was trade that provided the initial impetus for Brit¬ 
ain’s colonization of the New World-her militant 
competition with other European nations for new 
markets, new sources of raw materials and better 
trade routes to the Orient. A series of British restric¬ 
tions on colonial commerce in the 18th century 
helped unite Americans in opposition to the mother 
country and bring about the revolutionary war. 
Before that New England merchants had built up a 
thriving triangular trade in slaves, rum and mo¬ 
lasses, and the South was rich in such valuable export 
commodities as tobacco, rice and indigo. But the 
Revolution temporarily lost the Americans their Brit¬ 
ish markets and much of the west Indies-colonial 
TRADE as well. 

After the war commerce with Britain and the West 
Indies was soon restored, and a brisk china trade 
was opened by shipmasters from New England and 
other Eastern ports as early as 1789. The voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope to Canton via the 
Dutch East Indies was hazardous but immensely 
profitable, trade amounting to an annual $20 million 
by 1820. A regular line of transatlantic packet ships 
had been established in New York by 1818, and by tk 
mid-19th century New England shipbuilders had de¬ 
veloped the fastest sailing vessels ever known, the 
sleek CLIPPER ships which briefly dominated the 
China trade. Ironically, it was the Americans’ primacy 
in building wooden sailing ships that eventually led to 
a decline in the U.S. merchant marine; Britain, un¬ 
able to compete with the U.S. in the building of such 
vessels, turned to iron ships and the development of 
steam propulsion long before the U.S. 

After the settlement of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys and the opening of the Erie canal in 1825, 
Western farm products were added to the export mar¬ 
ket, The advancing railroads had made Chicago 
the Midwest’s leading shipping center by 1860; the 
leading export cities of that time were new york 
(wheat) and new Orleans (cotton). Between 1866 
and 1900, with the rapid expansion of transcontinen¬ 
tal railway networks and great lakes shipping, U,S, 
exports climbed from $435 million to $1,5 billion, 
chiefly in meat, cotton, grain, petroleum and machin¬ 
ery, In 1903 Congress established a Department of 
Commerce and Labor charged with promoting, de¬ 
veloping and regulating domestic and foreign trade; 
10 years later the department of commerce was 
made a separate body, with Cabinet status. 
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During WORLD WAR I U.S, exports-particularly in 
munitions and grain—increased enormously, from 
just under $3 billion in 1915 to more than $6,4 billion 
in 1918; America emerged from the conflict as a cred¬ 
itor nation. The pattern was repeated on a much 
larger scale in world war ii: In 1944 alone the U.S, 
exported more than $15 billion worth of goods and 
imported only $4 billion, a favorable trade balance 
unmatched in size before or since. 

In recent years this favorable balance of trade has 
eroded, largely because of increased reliance on im¬ 
ported minerals, including petroleum, and increased 
demands for such lower-priced foreign manufactures 
as automobiles, cameras, watches, textiles and elec¬ 
tronic assemblies for radio and television sets. Amer¬ 
ican-made goods must once again compete with those 
of other highly industrialized nations, including 
Japan and Germany, whose generally lower labor 
costs and relatively new, efficient industrial plants 
give them a decided advantage in world trade. 

In 1971 the U.S. had a trade deficit of $2,7 billion, 
its first since 1893, which worsened considerably the 
next year, However, the U.S. enjoyed a small trade 
surplus in 1973, partly because of the devaluation of 
the U.S. dollar abroad. Leading American exports 
today include grains, coal, animal and vegetable oils 
and fats, chemicals and machinery and transport 
equipment (particularly electrical apparatus and air¬ 
craft). Even in recent years when the nation has shown 
small trade surpluses, its overall balance of payments 
has registered a deficit because of U.S. foreign aid and 
military spending abroad, and the spending of Amer¬ 
ican tourists in foreign countries. The mammoth grain 
deals arranged by the Administration of President 
RICHARD M. NIXON witli the Soviet Union and China 
in the early 1970s represented an attempt to reverse 
the chronic, outflow of the dollar to other lands. 

See J. H. Frederick: The Development of American 
Commerce, 

TRADE, TRIANGULAR {ite Triangular Trade) 

TRADE, kCTS {see Navigation Acts) 

TRADE UNIONS {see American Federation 
ofLabor; Labor, Organized) 

TRADING COMPANIES 

Private corporations chartered to establish set¬ 
tlements in New World/Virginia Co. of London, 
first such corporation, chartered I60i founded 
Jamestown, 1607/ Four American Colonies es¬ 
tablished by trading companies : 

SIR WALTER raleigh’s ill-fated effort to plant a Col¬ 
ony in Virginia (see roanoke, lost colony of) had 
shown that immense capital was necessary to trans¬ 
port settlers to the New World and sustain them until 
they could build homes and raise crops. Englishmen 
solved this problem by organizing trading companies 


and selling stock to raise the necessary money. The 
tinst such corporation was the Virginia company of 
LONDON, which received a charter and agrant of land 
from the king in 1606, and the next year settled 
JAMESTOWN. The company was administered by a 
governor, treasurer and assistants, elected by the 
stockholders at quarterly meetings of a “general 
court” in London, Ships, storehouses, goods and live¬ 
stock were owned by the company while other build¬ 
ings and improvements belonged to the settlers. Land 
at first was held in common by the stockholders until 
it was sold to the individual Colonists, 

In 1620 the Virginia Company granted land to the 
pilgrims who founded Plymouth colony. A year 
later Holland began New York colonization when it 
chartered the dutch west india company to develop 
NEW netherland. Another Strong trading corpora¬ 
tion, the MASSACHUSETTS BAY COMPANY, chartered in 
1629, differed sharply in its operations from the, Vir¬ 
ginia Company, Unlike the members of the Virginia 
Company, who remained in England and governed 
Jamestown through agents, the puritan leaders of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company took themselves and 
their charter to the New World and soon established 
a prosperous self-governing Colony almost Indepen¬ 
dent of the English Crown, This Colony later served 
as a model for Rhode island and Connecticut, 
which were founded by dissidents from Massachu¬ 
setts Bay, : 

Four Colonies in America—Virginia, Massachu¬ 
setts, New Netherland (taken by the , English and 
named New York in 1664) and Georgia—were started 
by trading companies, 

TRADING POSTS 

Stations established by whites for commerce with 

Indians/ Early post set up by Dutch at Fort Or¬ 
ange {now Albany, NY.), 1624/ Trading posts 

flourished on frontier until end of 19th century 

As the colonial frontier moved westward, the first 
point of regular commercial contact with the Ameri¬ 
can Indian was usually the trading post, where furs 
and hides were brought in exchange for tools, 
weapons, clothing, blankets and liquor. An early out¬ 
post was Fort Orange (now Albany, N.Y), founded by 
the Dutch in 1624, (See new netherland.), French 
and Spanish traders opened the interior early in the 
next century with posts at Natchitoches (in what is 
now western Louisiana) on the Cove River, in 
Natchez (now in Mississippi) on the, Mississippi river 
and Mobile (now in Alabama) on the Gulf of Mexico. 
ST. LOUIS, gateway to the Far West and the Missouri 
RIVER country, grew from a Mississippi River trading 
post started by the French in 1764, Americans en¬ 
gaged in the profitable fur trade established them¬ 
selves west of the Mississippi River soon after the 
LOUISIANA purchase (1803). An early sign of the na¬ 
tion’s ultimate transcontinental expansion came in 
1811 with the establishment by john Jacob astor’s 
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fur company of Astoria, a trading post on the Colum¬ 
bia river near the Pacific. Forts along the Missouri, 
many built by pierre chouteau and his men, antici¬ 
pated the later influx of miners and homesteaders. 

In an effort to assure Indian goodwill, in 1796 Con¬ 
gress established a chain of regulated trading posts 
Lown as the Indian Factory system. The federally 
controlled monopoly met strong opposition from in¬ 
dependent merchants and some of the Indians. Sen. 
THOMAS HART BENTON led a Campaign against the sys¬ 
tem, which was finally abolished in 1822. The trading 
post continued as an important part of frontier life 
and commerce through most of the 19th century. 

TRAIL OF TEARS 

Path to Mian Territoiy {now Okla.) followed 
hy Cherokees when expelledfrom lands in South¬ 
east, 1838-39/15,000 sent on overland march/ 
Approx, 4000 died on journey 

On a beautiful spring day in May, 1838, some 7000 
troops began the forceful removal of the Cherokee 
Indians (see five civilized tribes) from their homes 
in the Southeast. The troops, under Gen. winfield 
SCOTT, came with rifles and bayonets and took.the In¬ 
dians from their homes and fields; in Georgia the 
rabble followed to plunder and burn the Indians’ 
homes. During the fall and winter of 1838--39 the 
Cherokees were sent in groups of about 1000 on a 
westward journey to Indian Territory (now Okla¬ 
homa) that averaged 116 days. Of some 15,000 In¬ 
dians moved, an estimated 4000 died and were buried 
along the way. 

The Cherokees were evicted under the Indian Re¬ 
moval Act of 1830. (See Indian reservations.) By a 
treaty forced on them in 1835, they were given $1 mil¬ 
lion for their land and ordered to leave by 1837, (The 
Indians had fought in the courts to keep their homes, 
but the Government refused to obey a Supreme Court 
ruhng in their favor. See Worcester v. Georgia.) 
The journey west was a horror, with suffering and 
death from sickness, hardship and exhaustion, One of 
the survivors later described the experience: “Long 
time we travel on way to new land, People feel bad 
when they leave Old Nation, Women cry and make 
sad wails. Children cry an,d many men cry, and all 
look sad when friends die, but they say nothing and 
jlist put heads down and keep on go toward west. 
Many days pass and people die very much,” To the 
Cherokees the journey was Nuna-da-ut-sun‘y, “The 
TraO Where They Cried”-or The Trail ofTears, 

TRAIN ROBBERIES 

First train robbery in U.S. took place between 
New York City and New Haven, Conn,, 1866/ 
Became phenomenon of American West in last 
third of 19ih century , 

Although the first known American train robbery, 
which netted a $700,000 haul, was carried out in 1866 


between New York City and New Haven, Conn., the 
unpoliced stretches of the West made this crime a nat¬ 
ural one for frontier desperadoes. In Indiana, also in 
1866, the Reno brothers launched a two-year career of 
robbing trains that came to an end when they were 
captured by Pinkerton agents and subsequently 
lynched by vigilantes. Action spread to the Far West 
in 1870 with the theft of a payroll bound for the Com¬ 
stock LODE mines in Nevada. Although gold ship¬ 
ments and payrolls and other large sums of money 
usually were the targets of train robberies, most gangs 
held up passengers as well. While lawmen and vigi¬ 
lantes hunted down the robbers, some outlaws were 
protected and even admired by those settlers whose 
resentment against banks and railroads overcame 
their concern for law and order. The most notable of 
such train robbers were Chris Evans and John Sontag 
in California, the Daltons in Oklahoma, the James 
brothers in Iowa and Missouri, and Sam Bass in 
Texas. As the open spaces were settled and law en¬ 
forcement became more regular after 1900, train rob¬ 
beries declined. The most recent major train robbery 
occurred on the Central Pacific in 1933, 

TRANSCENDENTALISM 

Mid-19th-century intellectual and philosophical 
movement centered in New England/ Leaders 
included Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry David 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller/ Led to establish-/ 
ment of Brook Farm commune 

Virtually every major figure of the greatNew England 
intellectual and literary renaissance of the mid-19th 
century was in some way associated with the (ran* 
scendentalist' movement. American transcendental¬ 
ism took its name and its essential concepts from the 
German philosopher Immanuel Kant, who described 
as transcendental those aspects of man’s experience 
that go beyond what can be perceived by the senses. 
Stressing intuition and the directly felt inner experi¬ 
ence, transcendentalism arose in reaction to prevalent 
sensualist and materialist philosophies and the "cold 
intellectualism” of doctrinaire unitarianism, Al¬ 
though united in their idealistic belief in individual 
human dignity, equality and social reform, the Iran- 
scendentalists imposed no doctrinal demands on their 
adherents; their enthusiasms ranged from utopian 
socialism to vegetarianism. “We are called the like- 
minded,” quipped Unitarian minister james freeman 
CLARKE, “because no two of us think alike,” 
Transcendentalism had its informal beginnings in 
Boston in 1836 with the establishment of the Hedge 
Club, so-called becauseits meetings usually coincided 
with the visits of Frederic Henry Hedge, a Maine pas¬ 
tor. Among the moving spirits was ralph waldo 
EMERSON, whose emphasis on individualism and self- 
reliance was central to the group’s philosophy, and 
whose Essays became classics of transcendenfalisl 
thought. From; 1840 to 1844, with educator Elizabeth 
PALMER PEABODY as publisher, the transcendenlalists 


issued a literary magazine, The Dial, The editors were 
the feminist Margaret fuller and, later, Emerson, 
Its 16 issues, published in a four-year period, strongly 
influenced contemporary thought. In order to carry 
into practice the transcendentalist belief in “plain liv¬ 
ing and high thinking,” author george ripley and his 
wife Sophia established brook farm at West Roxbury 
In 1841. Until this community was dissolved in 1847, 
all members shared equally in its physical and intel¬ 
lectual life. Another transcendentalist community, 
Fruitlands, founded in 1843 under the auspices of 
educator-philosopher amos bronson alcott, was 
short-lived. The transcendentalist dedication to sim¬ 
plicity and the natural life found perhaps its purest 
expression in the work of naturalist-philosopher 
henry DAVID thoreau, wliose book Walden (1854) 
derived from two years of solitary life in a log cabin 
on the banks of Walden Pond, near Concord, Mass. 

TRANSPORTATION, DEPARTMENT OF 

Newest executive department of U,S, Govern¬ 
ment/ Est, by Department of Transportation Act, 
1966; activated, 1967/ Oversees aviation, high¬ 
way, traffic safety; railroad and urban mass 
transportation administrations; U.S, Coast 
Guard; St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corp, 

The most recently established executive department 
of the F ederal Government, the Department of Trans¬ 
portation was activated in 1967, during the Adminis¬ 
tration of LYNDON B. JOHNSON. Its chief Officer is a 
Secretary of Cabinet rank and its main constituent 
organizations are the U.S. coast guard, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, the Federal Highway Ad¬ 
ministration, the National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration, the Federal Railroad Administration 
and the sx uwrence seaway Development Corpo¬ 
ration. Also within the department is the National 
Transportation Safety Board, 

Congress created the department by the Depart¬ 
ment of Transportation Act of 1966 to facilitate the 
development of coordinated national transportation 
policies and programs. Its most extensive currentpro- 
jecl is the construction of the 42,500-mile Interstate 
Highway System, which was 80 percent completed in 
1972; the Federal Highway Administration has esti¬ 
mated that it will cost $76,3 billion when finished, (See 
federal aid to highways,) However, with some 119 
million motor vehicles on the road today amid in¬ 
creasingly dire predictions of worldwide petroleum 
shortages, urban planners are pressing for revitalized 
mass transit facilities. In 1972 the department’s Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration awarded several 
grants to local public authorities to improve existing 
facilities or build new systems; for example, the Chi¬ 
cago area received $84.2 million to buy new buses and 
commuter cars, and San Francisco’s Bay Area Rapid 
Transit System, which opened its first 28-mile section 
that year, received $6.3 million, In 1974 Congress 
passed and the President signed a bill appropriating 


$6,1 billion for capital improvements to be made over 
the following several years, 

In tercity passenger railroad service, which had been 
declining steadily under the competition of airlines 
and private cars, was taken over by the National Rail¬ 
road Passenger Corporation (Amtrak) in 1971. In its 
first year of service Amtrak reported a 13.7 percent 
gain in riders,, but suffered financial losses of $153.5 
million. A 1972 public-opinion poll conducted for 
Amtrak indicated that, although 64 percent of the 
public favored continuing intercity service even if 
Federal subsidies were necessary, only 4 percent of 
those interviewed had actually ridden a train in the 
last 12 months. 

TRAPPING (see Ewr Me) 

TREASURY, DEPARTMENT OF THE 

Est. by Congress, 1789/ Alexander Hamilton 
first Secretary, 1789-95/ Bureau ofi Internal 
Revenue est. within department, 1789/ First 
massive borrowing by Treasury financed War ofi 
1812/ First income tax collected during Civil 
War/ U.S, Mint made bureau within department, 
1873/ Bureau of Engraving and Printing est. 
1877/ Since 1913 Federal Reserve System has 
determined amount of money Treasury puts into 
circulation/ Department now employs more than 
105,000people, collects more than $230billion in 
annual revenues 

The Department of the Treasury was created by act of 
Congress on Sept. 2,1789, making it the third such 
executive department of the young nation. (See war, 
department of; state, department of,) That same 
year the Bureau of Internal Revenue was set up within 
the Treasury to collect taxes, and the nation’s cus¬ 
tomhouses were immediately placed under Treas¬ 
ury’s control, The u.s, mint, originally under the State 
Department, was reassigned to the Treasury in 1795. 
(The Mint became an independent bureau within the 
Treasury in 1873.) The act of 1789 also provided for 
the appointment of a Secretary of the Treasury, and 
President GEORGE Washington’s choice for the job 
was brilliant and autocratic Alexander; Hamilton. 
As Secretary from, 1789 to 1795 he outraaneuvered 
then Secretary of State thomas jefferson to consol¬ 
idate the Teasury’s financial jurisdiction and then 
used it to build the strength of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment at the states’ expense. At Hamilton’s urging the 
Treasury assumed the states’ revolutionary war 
debts (see state debts), a shrewd action that caused 
creditors to see the fiedgling Federal Govern¬ 
ment—not the states—as the true seat of American 
economic might. When the first tariff failed to bring 
in adequate revenue, Hamilton secured the enact¬ 
ment of excise taxes. In 1794 frontier discontent over 
the excise tax on alcohol exploded in the whiskey re¬ 
bellion and Hamilton himself accompanied the mi¬ 
litia called out to suppress the uprising. 
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After Hamilton’s tenure as Secretary, the depart¬ 
ment would never again become the personal instru¬ 
ment of so powerful a political personality, But the 
mere technical responsibility of collecting revenues 
and managing the nation’s finances was to grow into 
a mammoth task that would have seemed fantastic to 
Hamilton’s tiny staff of five employees, Revenue from 
customs and excise taxes proved inadequate to fi¬ 
nance the country’s first major war, the war of 1812 , 
and the department accordingly sold to creditors 
more than $36 million in Treasury notes to underwrite 
the war effort—a sum seven times greater than all 
Federal expenditures in 1793, In the long run such 
borrowing could not make up for insufficient revenue, 
however. The ofiice of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue was established within the Treasury when 
the Union—hard pressed to finance the civil war 
even through massive borrowing—levied the first of 
the nation’s income taxes in the 1860s, (An 1894 in¬ 
come tax was ruled unconstitutional by the U,S, Su¬ 
preme Court and not until the ratification of the 16th 
Amendment in 1913 was this main source of revenue 
made a permanent part of Federal finances,) 
Demands on the Treasury soared in the 19th cen¬ 
tury, but the volume, of collections and expenditures 
it managed was to leap astronomically in the 20 th 
century—a century of major wars, massive public 
spending for agriculture, education and welfare, and 
for costly nuclear armaments. By the mid-1970s the 
public held nearly $60 billion in U,S. Government 
Savings Bonds, which together with other forms of 
borrowing by the Treasury had raised the national 
debt to more than $450 billion. To meet payments on 
this debt (see debt, public) and to finance Federal 
operating expenses (see budget, federal), the 
Treasury, in the early 1970s, was collecting some $3 
billion annually in customs revenues. At the same 
time the internal revenue service was bringing in 
more than $230 billion in personal and corporate in¬ 
come, estate, gift, alcohol, tobacco and other excise 
taxes. And by the 1970s the 40,000-fold increase in 
annual revenues since the early days of the republic 
had resulted in a 20 , 000 -fold increase in personnel, 
the Treasury having grown into a vast bureaucracy 
employing more than 105,000 people, 

At present the department’s numerous offices and 
bureaus include the Comptroller of Currency, created 
within the department in 1863, and the Bureau of En¬ 
graving and Printing, established in 1877, Although 
the Treasury remains responsible for minting all U,S, 
coins and printing all paper currency (and securities), 
since 1913 the federal reserve system has deter¬ 
mined the amount of money the Treasury puts into 
circulation. Originally the Treasury was responsible 
for a number of agencies and services that were trans¬ 
ferred over the years to other executive departments, 
including the coast guard, the postal service, the 
General Land Office and the Bureau of Narcotics, 
Created in 1865, the secret service remains under 
Treasury jurisdiction. In addition to safeguarding 


currency and securities against counterfeiting, the Se¬ 
cret Service is re,sponsible for protecting the lives of 
the President and the Vice President and other high 
Government officials and their families, Since 1842 
the department’s headquartens have been an immense 
Greek revival mansion (expanded in 1869) east of the 
WHITE HOUSE, 

TRENT AFFAIR 

Confrontation with Britain over U.S. seimeof 

Confederate envoys aboard British ship Trent, 

1861/ Crisis subsided after Union released Con¬ 
federate officials 

A major diplomatic crisis that brought Britain to the 
edge of hostilities with the Union in the first year of 
the CIVIL WAR was precipitated on Nov, 8 , 1861, when 
Capt, Charles Wilkes of the warship U.S.S, San Ja¬ 
cinto stopped the British mall packet Trent at sea, 
Wilkes took prisoner two Southerners, James Murray 
Mason and John Slidell, who had slipped through the 
Union blockade, boarded the Trent at Havana and 
were en route to London and Paris as representatives 
of the CONFEDERATE STATES OF AMERICA, The prison¬ 
ers were interned at Fort Warren, Boston, and Wilkes 
became a popular hero, receiving a gold medal from 
the House of Representatives, But President abra- 
HAM LINCOLN and Secretary of State william henry 
SEWARD realized that this interference with a British 
vessel would bring a strong reaction from London, so 
Seward instructed the U,S, minister to Britain, 
CHARLES FRANCES ADAMS, to inform the British that 
Wilkes had acted without instructions, A sharp note 
came from Lord Palmerston’s government, its tone 
moderated somewhat by the intervention of Prince 
Albert, royal consort of Queen Victoria, and British 
troops prepared to defend Canada, 

Meanwhile, opinion in the North had cooled down, 
and Lincoln cautioned his Cabinet that the Union 
would be wise to follow the policy of “One war at a 
time,” Seward’s reply, on Dec, 26, stated that Wilkes’ 
action had been a violation of America’s own policy 
of freedom of the seas and that, furthermore, if the 
Trent had been guilty of violating neutrality, Wilkes 
should have brought her to port for adjudication, 
rather than removing passengers at sea. For these rea¬ 
sons, Seward said, the U,S, Government had ordered 
Mason and Slidell released. They were sent to En¬ 
gland in June, 1862, ending the crisis. 

See J. G, Randall and David Donald: The Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 

TRENTON, BATTLE OF Revolutionary War) 
TRIANGLE FIRE 

Took lives of 146 New York garment workers, 

1911/Led to reforms in building and labor codes 

Hundreds of workers were trapped on the top three 
floors of a 10-story New York City loft building hous¬ 
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ing the Triangle Shirtwaist Company, a garment 
manufacturing firm, when fire broke out on March 25, 
1911, It was a flash lire of undetermined origin, brief 
in duration but an inferno during the 10 minutes it 
was at its peak. Unable to escape through locked or 
inadequate exits and overcrowded elevators, more 
than 140 people were killed outright, most of them 
Jewish and Italian immigrant girls between 13 and 23 
years old. The death toll eventually reached 146, Since 
the structure was considered fireproof, the builders 
had provided only a single narrow fire escape, and 
there was evidence that doors from the workrooms 
had been locked to prevent unauthorized rest breaks. 
Although indicted for manslaughter, the firm’s own¬ 
ers were acquitted (Dec, 28,1911), 

The city fire chief spoke bitterly of the opposition 
from manufacturers to adequate fire exits and sprin¬ 
kler systems in factory buildings. Mass protests, spear¬ 
headed by the Ladies Waist and Dressmakers’ Union 
and the Women’s Trade Union League, dramatically 
focused public attention on inadequate and poorly 
enforced building and labor codes. State legislators 
ROBERT F, WAGNER, a futute prolabor U,S, senator 
and father of a later mayor of New York, and Alfred 
E, SMITH, later governor of New York State and a 
Democratic presidential candidate, led a Factory In¬ 
vestigating Commission, which included Samuel 
GOMPERS, president of the American federation of 
LABOR, The commission’s investigations were directed 
by FRANCES PERKINS, later appointed by President 
franklin d, ROOSEVELT as Secretary of Labor—the 
nation’s first woman Cabinet officer. 

As a result of the investigation, stricter building 
regulations were adopted and the state’s labor code 
was remade into the most progressive in the country, 

TRIANGULAR TRADE 

Shipsshuttledbetween Northern Colonies, Africa 
and West Mies carrying rum, slaves and molas¬ 
ses/ Waders got bills of exchange with which to 
buy British products 

Forbidden to produce goods that would compete with 
British manufactures and lacking staples that could be 
marketed in Britain, merchants of the Northern Col¬ 
onies developed a profitable three-way trade with 
Africa and the West Indies that was based on rum and 
slaves. Ships sailed from American ports to the Afri¬ 
can Gold Coast carrying, as a typical cargo, flour, tar, 
sugar, iron bars used by the Africans as currency, and 
rum. These were exchanged for slaves—or occasion¬ 
ally for spices and gold dust—which were then sold at 
a profit in the West Indies, The ships returned to Bos¬ 
ton or Newport with molasses and sugar, produced in 
the West Indies, along with bills of exchange which 
could be used to buy British products, Many varia¬ 
tions of this triangle were developed with calls at 
French, Spanish, Portuguese and other ports some¬ 
times being substituted for, or supplemented by, the 
stops on the African Gold Coast, The repeal ffi 1697 


of the Royal African Company’s monopoly on the 
slave trade gave impetus to the trade pattern, which 
flourished after 1700, making fortunes for many Co¬ 
lonial traders. In 1733, Parliament passed the molas¬ 
ses ACT, an attempt to control the trade that invited 
large-scale smuggling and proved unenforceable. A 
further effort at regulation, the Sugar Act of 1764, 
exacerbated the growing spirit of rebellion in New 
England that culminated in the revolutionary war, 

TRILLING, iMne/(/Pd5- ) 

Author, literary critic/ Professor of English at 

Columbia U, since 1948 

A distinguished literary critic and essayist, New York- 
born (1905) Lionel Trilling began teaching English at 
his alma mater, Columbia university, in 1931 and 
became a full professor there in 1948, His wife is 
writer Diana Trilling. In such collections of essays as 
The Liberal Imagination (1950), Freud and the Crisis 
of Our Culture (1955) and The Opposing 5'e//(1955), 
Trilling shows a wide-ranging scholarly curiosity. 
Fellow critic edmund wilson said of him, "Dealing 
in a thorough-going fashion with the esthetic, the phil¬ 
osophical and the sociological aspects of his subject, 
he is almost entirely free from the jargons of any of 
these fields,” Among his works are biographies of 
Matthew Arnold (1939) and E. M. Forster (1943), and 
anovel, The Middle of the Journey (IHl). One of the 
founders of Kenyon School of Letters at Kenyon 
College (Ohio), Trilling also served (1963-65) as a 
visiting professor at Britain’s Oxford University. 
Among his later writings is Mind in the Modern World 
(1973), a collection of his lectures, 

TRIPOLITAN WAR [sec Barbary Wars) 

mSlNklwlas Philip (1800-1874) 

Diplomat/ Negotiated Treaty of Guadalupe Hi¬ 
dalgo ending Mexican War, 1848 

A high-minded diplomat whose conception of duty 
eventually cost him his career, Nicholas Trist Was 
chief clerk of the Department of State when President 
James k. polk sent him to Mexico in 1847 to conduct 
peace negotiations in the Mexican war. Trist suc¬ 
ceeded in negotiating a treaty (see Guadalupe hidal¬ 
go, treaty of) in compliance with the instructions 
originally given him, but in doing so he deliberately 
ignored a letter of recall sent to him in November, 
1847, by the President who was beginning to regret the 
relative mildness of the peace terms offered. Polk felt 
compelled to support the treaty, but dismissed Trist. 

Bom in Charlottesvillei Va, (1800), Trist studied at 
west point and in the law office of thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, whose granddaughter he married. He served 
briefly (1829) as private secretary to President Andrew 
JACKSON, and from 1833 to 1841 was U.S. consul in 
Havana, Cuba, He was serving as postmaster in Alex¬ 
andria, Va., at the time of his death in 1874. 
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TROLLEYS Street Railways) 

TROllOn, Frances Milton {irn-ms) 

English novelist/ Wrote The Domestic Manners 
of the Americans, a critical look at U. S. society, 
.1832 ' ' 

Frances Trollope gained prominence as the author of 
a book whose unflattering observations on American 
crudity infuriated U.S, readers (except Mark Twain, 
who thought she had simply told the truth), Born 
Frances Milton in England in 1780, she married an 
impecunious lawyer and bore him six children, two of 
whom—Anthony and Thomas—became noted au¬ 
thors. In 1827 Mrs. Trollope embarked on a hare¬ 
brained scheme to recoup the family fortunes by 
opening a fancy-goods “bazaar” in Cincinnati, ohio. 
This enterprise—located in a building cluttered with 
Grecian pillars, a Turkish dome, Gothic windows and 
other startling features—failed dismally, Out of Mrs, 
Trollope’s possibly jaded views of her American ex¬ 
periences came The Domestic Manners of the Ameri¬ 
cans (1832), The book launched her writing career, 
delighted English readers and became, a classic. 
Among the targets of her withering scorn were slav¬ 
ery, anti-intellectualism, sharp business practices and 
overdecorated American females. Mrs. Trollope later 
wrote numerous successful novels, four with Ameri¬ 
can settings, She died in Italy in 1863. 

TRUCKING INDUSTRY 

Began in early 1900s/ Interstate trucking regu¬ 
lated by ICC under Motor Carrier Act, 193M 
Industry had nearly 20 million vehicles and more 
than 9 million employees, early 1970s 

During the winter of 1973-74, with U.S. transporta¬ 
tion already severely disrupted by a growing fuel crisis 
(see PETROLEUM industry), a violent strike by inde¬ 
pendent truck owner-drivers disrupted freight deliv¬ 
eries and served as a graphic reminder of the nation’s 
increasing dependence on the trucking industry, In 
the early 1970s the U.S, motor truck fleet numbered 
some 19.7 million vehicles and annually carried 455 
billion ton-miles of freight (a ton-mile equals a load 
of one ton carried a distance of one mile). Operating 
revenues for 15,000 truck lines engaged in interstate 
commerce reached $19 billion yearly, considerably 
more than the freight revenues of all U.S. railroads. 
The industry employed more than 9 million people 
whose wages totaled about $72.5 billion, and con¬ 
sumed 27.5 billion gallons of motor fuel. 

The U.S. trucking industry has grown remarkably 
since its beginnings in the early 20th, century—a 
growth spurred by that of the interstate highway sys¬ 
tem under the various federal aid to highways acts 
passed between 1916 and 1956, Between 1904 and 
1915 alone the number of trucks in the U.S. increased 
from 700 to 158,000; by 1935 the total was more than 
3,6 million and by the mid-1960s it was 12 million. 


During the 1920.S and 1930s the commercial track¬ 
ing industry expanded rapidly as the increase in hard¬ 
surfaced road mileage enabled shippers to send 
freight door to door. Regulation of motor freight 
lines, however, was left to the states, which passed a 
chaotic series of conflicting regulations governing 
both intrastate and interstate trucking until the u.s, 
supreme court ruled that state regulatory agencies 
were not empowered to restrict or restrain interstate 
carriers. This was the signal for an uncontrolled rale 
war among interstate truck lines, which was Anally 
halted by the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, The act em¬ 
powered the interstate commerce commission to 
regulate rates, safety standards and employees’ max¬ 
imum hours of service for all common, contract and 
private carriers engaged in interstate commerce. Of 
these, the common carriers-scheduled trucks carry¬ 
ing freight over regular routes between designated 
terminals—form the largest part of the industry, com¬ 
peting directly with the railroads. Among other im¬ 
portant carriers are contract carriers of household 
goods, tank trucks and carriers of heavy machinery 
and agricultural commodities. 

By the mid-1960s about 75 percent of all goods 
transported in U.S, commerce were hauled at least 
part of the way by truck, and local freight was virtu¬ 
ally monopolized by the industry. Some advantages 
of truck transport over railroads are faster delivery, 
the flexible routes and versatility of de,sign-thougli 
these advantages may eventually be outweighed by 
the rising cost and increased scarcity of motor fuel 
Even though truck transport rates are sometimes 
higher than those of the railroads, shippers often 
prefer the door-to-door delivery afforded by trucks, In 
the past decade air freight has become a strong com¬ 
petitor for long-distance hauls, and the trucking in¬ 
dustry has moved toward closer cooperation with the 
rail lines through the "piggy-back” system—in which 
loaded truck trailers are delivered to a city by rail and 
then hauled by truck tractor to their final destination. 
Similarly, air freight is delivered both to and from 
airports by truck, 

Most drivers and other workers in interstate truck- 
ing are, members of the Teamsters’ Union. Truck op¬ 
erators are represented by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc,, a trade organization founded in 
1933 and based in Washington, D,C. 

TRUDEAU, Edward Livingston {1848-1915) 

Physician/ Founded U.S.’s first tuberculosis 

sanatorium, 1884, and first laboratory for studf 

of the disease, 1894 

In his youth New York-born (1848) Edward Trudeau 
spent several years caring for a brother who.was fa¬ 
tally ill with pulmonary tuberculosis. In 1873, two 
years after receiving his M.D, from Columbia Uni¬ 
versity’s College of Physicians and Surgeons, he con¬ 
tracted the disease, but managed to arrest its course by 
moving to the Adirondacks and spending much of his 


life in the open. By 1880 Trudeau was again practicing 
medicine and concentrating on his ruling passion: the 
early diagnosis and cure of a disease that had nearly 
wrecked his life. In 1884 he established at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., the Trudeau Sanatorium, the first such in¬ 
stitution in America. There he employed the open-air 
treatment and took in many patients of limited 
means. Ten years later came the Saranac Laboratory, 
the first in the United States where immunity experi¬ 
ments in TB were performed. For 30 years Trudeau 
ran his sanatorium almost unaided, meeting deficits 
with contributions and his own money. At his death 
in 1915 it accommodated 150 patients, Modern drugs 
and techniques for the control and cure of tuberculo¬ 
sis finally closed the sanatorium in 1954. 

UVUm Harry S. [1884-1972) 

33rd President of U.S., 1945-53/ Democratic 
senator from Mo., 1935-44/ After three months 
as Vice President, succeeded to Presidency on 
death of President Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 
12,1945/ Made decision to drop atomic bomb on 
Japan, Aug., 1945/ Promulgated Truman Doc¬ 
trine for “containment” of communism, 1947/ 
His first Administration saw creation of North 
Atlantic Theaty Organization and Marshall 
Plan/ Upset N. Y. Republican Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey to retain Presidency, 1948/ Point Four 
program of economic assistance to developing 
nations esL, 1949/ Ordered U.S. troops to de¬ 
fense of South Korea, 1950/ Relieved Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as Korean War commander, 
1951/ Retired from politics after second term, 
1953 

The sudden death of President franklin d, Roose¬ 
velt in April, 1945, placed on the shoulders of his un¬ 
prepared Vice President an awesome burden. To 
Harry S. Truman fell the responsibility of overseeing 
the final combatant and political stages of world 
WAR Ti and of converting a massive and tightly con¬ 
trolled wartime national economy to peaceful ends. 
During his ensuing eight years as President, the met¬ 
tlesome and outspoken Missourian displayed quali¬ 
ties that helped keep him in a vortex of controversy, 
His Administration, early faced with the threat of 
postwar Soviet expansion, was forced to assume 
international leadership in a world exhausted by 
conflict, 

Born on a farm near Lamar, Mo., in 1884, Tmman 
was hampered from childhood by poor eyesight that 
was to keep him from his goal of attending West 
Point. Too poor to go to college, he worked at clerical 
jobs and on the family farm until 1917, when he went 
off to fight in world war i as a 33-year-old artillery 
lieutenant in the Missouri National Guard. Returning 
home as a captain the following year, Truman mar¬ 
ried his childhood sweetheart, Bess Wallace, in 1919 
(their only child, Margaret, was born in 1924) and 
began a new career as partner in a Kansas City haber¬ 


dashery. But, after struggling to weather a general 
economic slump, the business failed in 1922, Turning 
to politics, Truman became a hardworking member 
of the Kansas City democratic party organiza¬ 
tion, controlled by longtime political boss thomas 
PENDERGAST. In 1926 Truman was rewarded with the 
nomination for chief judge of Jackson County, an ad¬ 
ministrative post in which he functioned as the chief 
county executive after winning the election. 

Eight years later Truman ran with Pendergast’s 
backing for a U.S. Senate seat. Although elected, he 
found Administration leaders initially cool because of 
Pendergast’s opposition to Roosevelt’s nomination 
for the Presidency in 1932, By the end of his first term 
in the Senate, Truman was ready to call it a career and 
go home, and with good reason. In 1940 he was 56 
years old, and the Kansas City party machinery was 
in disarray after Pendergast’s conviction for income- 
tax evasion in 1939, Though considered personally 
honest despite his association with a corrupt machine, 
Truman faced a hard challenge from Missouri Gover¬ 
nor Lloyd Stark, a disenchanted ex-Pendergast fol¬ 
lower. But when Roosevelt offered Truman a minor 
Federal post if he would step aside for Stark, an angry 
Truman displayed the stubborn streak that was to be¬ 
come one of his political hallmarks. Stumping The 
state in his own car, without organized backing, he 
narrowly defeated Stark in the primary election and 
went on to win a second term. 

The extensive swing around Missouri produced not 
only votes but an issue that would soon earn headlines 
for the then-obscure senator. Disturbed by the waste 
and inefficiency rampant at the defense plants and 
military, bases he visited, Truman became the leading 
critic of the National Defense Program, which fun- 
neled Federal funds to military contractors. His spe¬ 
cial Senate investigating committee became the 
watchdog for all Federal military spending after Pearl 
Harbor. By' 1944 the committee had saved the tax¬ 
payers approximately $15 billion. 

That was the year President Roosevelt was seeking 
an unprecedented fourth term. Party leaders, increas¬ 
ingly concerned .over the leftist stance of Vice Presi¬ 
dent (1941-45) HENRY Wallace, chose Truman as 
Roosevelt’s running mate. Truman finally agreed. 
Only three months after his inauguration as Vice 
President he became, on Roosevelt’s death on April 
12,1945, the 33rd President of the United States. 

Few Presidents have ever had to deal so quickly and 
with so little preparation with so many monumental 
problems, One of President Truman’s first and most 
fateful decisions was to approve the dropping on 
Japan of the atomic bomb, a weapon he hadn’tknown 
existed until he: became President, (See Hiroshima, 
BOMBING OP,) Truman justified American use of the 
new weapon as a means of hastening the war’s end 
and of avoiding the enormous casualties, on both 
sides, of a conventional invasion of Japan’s home is¬ 
lands, Even before Hiroshima and Nagasaki were A- 
bombed in August, 1945, Truman had hurried to the 
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POTSDAM CONFERENCE to affix liis Signature to the final 
agreement among the Allies on how to deal with Ger¬ 
many after the war ended, 

A host of domestic troubles were soon added to 
Truman’s international problems, By 1946 organized 
labor had largely turned against him because of his 
Administration’s severity in dealing with a .series of 
crippling strikes. At the same time business resented 
his attempts to control inflation by retaining wartime 
price controls, while the South bridled at his civil 
rights proposals. When the congressional elections of 
1946 returned Congress to Republican control for the 
first time in 16 years, demands arose within the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party for Truman’s resignation. Instead, the 
old stubbornness flared anew and Truman fought 
back. He replaced james byrnes as Secretary of State 
with GEORGE marshall, ,embarking on an aggressive 
program to contain the spread of communism in Eu¬ 
rope; This policy of “containment,” which became 
known after 1947 as the truman doctrine, entailed 
the provision of economic and military aid to any na¬ 
tion threatened by Communist expansion. From it 
evolved NATO (the north Atlantic treaty 
organization), a military pact aimed primarily at 
defending Europe against a Soviet attack, and the 
MARSHALL PLAN, a U.S.-sponsored foreign-aid effort 
to reconstruct the economies of war-ravaged Euro¬ 
pean nations. (Truman’s point four program was 
established later, in 1949, to provide economic assist¬ 
ance to developing nations.) But Truman’s ambitious 
domestic program, dubbed the fair deal, was largely 
hamstrung by Congress, 

The President’s political influence was at its weak¬ 
est in 1948 when he deeided, in the face of opposition 
from many in his own party, to run for the office he 
had inherited. The decision delighted Republicans, 
who quickly nominated New York Gov, thomas e, 
DEWEY, The Democrats appeared hopelessly split. 
The ultraliberal and left wing called on former Vice 
President Henry A, Wallace, whom Truman had fired 
as Secretary of Commerce, to run as the candidate of 
the PROGRESSIVE PARTY OF 1948 . Southem Demo¬ 
crats—Dixiecrats, as they became popularly known- 
turned to South Carolina Sen. strom thurmond. 
Only the moderates supported Truman—after some 
of their number had tried unsuccessfully to entice the 
popular World War II commander in Europe, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, to head, the Democratic 
ticket. 

In the months before election, Truman hammered 
away at, the Republican record in Congress; ,the “do- 
nothing 80th Congress,” as he called it. He covered 
nearly 32,000 miles and gave 355 speeches heard by 15 
million people, To delighted shouts of “Give ’em hell, 
Harry!” at scores of whistle stops in the final few 
weeks of the campaign, Truman ripped into the Re¬ 
publicans, but right up to election, day the polls were 
forecasting a Dewey landslide. Truman’s tireless 
efforts to take the issues to the people paid off, how¬ 
ever. When the popular vote was counted, Truman’s 


total of 24,105,695 votes had captured 28 states, while 
Dewey’s 21,969,170 had won only 16. (The remaining 
states were taken by Dixiecrat Thurmond,) Harry S. 
Truman, at the age of 64, had achieved one of the 
greatest upsets in political history, 

Truman’s second term saw, the rise of Wisconsin 
Republican Sen. Joseph r. mccarthy, who accused 
the Truman Administration, and particularly the State 
Department, then directed by Secretary of State dean 
acheson, of being “soft on communism.” Truman’s 
veto of the antisubversive mccarran act of 1950, 
which the President saw as an extreme and probably 
unconstitutional abridgement of civil liberties, gave 
impetus to McCarthy’s charges. Cheered at first for his 
prompt action in ordering American troops to the de¬ 
fense of South Korea when it was invaded by the 
Communist North in 1950, Truman saw the popular¬ 
ity of his decision plummet after Chinese “volun¬ 
teers” joined the North Koreans in the fighting, (See 
KOREAN war.) The President’s orders to Gen, 
DOUGLAS MACARTHURto refrain from attacking Com¬ 
munist bases inside China proved unpopular, even 
though designed to prevent the conflict’s escalation 
into all-out war. When MacArthur remained openly 
critical of the containment policy, Truman, in 1951, 
ordered him relieved of his command, precipitating a 
political uproar marked by calls from extreme con¬ 
servatives for the President’s impeachment. The heal 
generated by the MacArthur firing continued even 
after a Senate investigation supported Truman. A se¬ 
ries of minor scandals involving corrupt and inept ap¬ 
pointees, including some old Missouri cronies, helped 
to becloud the last months of Truman’s Administra¬ 
tion, In 1952 the President, then 68 , announced in his 
usual blunt fashion, “I do not feel that it is my duty 
to spend another four years in the White House.., 
I have had all of Washington that I want,” 

In 1953 he retired to his old home in Independence, 
Mo., where for almost 20 years he concentrated on 
writing and on building up the Truman Memorial Li¬ 
brary, speaking out only infrequently on politics, 
Truman died in 1972, the day after Christmas, at the 
age of 88 , He was the author of two volumes of mem¬ 
oirs, Years of Decision (1955) and Years of Dial and 
Hope (1956), and of the autobiographical Mr, Citim 
(1960). 

TRUMAN DOCTRINE 

U.S, commitmenl to help non-Commiinisi na¬ 
tions resist Soviet expansion in wake ofW.W. II/ 
Proclaimed by President Harry S, Duman, 
March, 1947/ Marked start of campaign to 
“contain” communism 

As the months wore on after the close of world war 
II, the U.S. and Britain became increasingly con¬ 
cerned over the intentions of their wartime ally the 
Soviet Union in Soviet-occupied Eastern and Central 
Europe. Soviet assurances of free elections for East 
Europe were repeatedly broken. In British Prime 
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Minister Winston Churchill’s words, a Soviet “Iron 
Curtain” had been rung down across much of the 
Continent, Fearing Soviet expansion into Southern 
and Western Europe, President harry s. truman, in 
March, 1947, proclaimed as U.S, policy an effort to 
“help free peoples to maintain their free institutions 
and their national integrity against aggressive move¬ 
ments that seek to impose upon them totalitarian re¬ 
gimes,” Specifically, the President requested an initial 
1400 million in aid for Greece and Turkey, where the 
Communists were then exerting pressure. 

Although this move to reverse the traditional 
American policy of noninvolvement in European 
affairs during peacetime was widely debated, the U.S. 
Congress overwhelmingly backed the Truman Doc¬ 
trine, Truman’s policy of “containing” communism 
was later buttressed by the inauguration of the mar¬ 
shall PLAN, the point four program and the north 
ATLANTIC treaty ORGANIZATION. Together, these 
Truman programs helped restore the non-Communist 
nations of Europe to political and economic stability, 
while setting the stage for an era of cold war with the 
Soviet Union, 

TRUMBULL,/o/»/i(i7J6-/Wi) 

Artist/Best known for series of paintings depict¬ 
ing major events of Revolutionary War period 

Born in Lebanon, Conn. (1756), the son of one illus¬ 
trious state governor (see trumbull, Jonathan) and 
brother of another, John Trumbull was nearly balked 
in his artistic ambitions by his disapproving father. 
After graduating from Harvard (1773), he taught 
school for a time and during the revolutionary war 
(1775-78) was an aide to generals george Washing¬ 
ton and HORATIO gates. But in the spring of 1780 he 
went to London to study painting in the studio of ex¬ 
patriate American artist benjamin west, only to be 
imprisoned for several months on suspicion of being 
an American spy, (Trumbull’s arrest was probably 
British retaliation for the hanging of Maj. john 
ANDR fi by the Americans.) Trumbull came back home 
after his release from prison, eventually returning to 
study under West in 1783, when he began the series of 
documentary canvases that earned him the title 
“painter of the Revolution.” Among the best known 
are “Battle of Bunker’s Hill” (1786), “Death of Gen¬ 
eral Montgomery in the Attack of Quebec” (1788) and 
four large murals commissioned by Congress in 1817 
for the Capitol rotunda and previously executed by 
Trumbull in smaller size;, “The Surrender of Bur- 
goyne,” “The Surrender of Cornwallis,” “Washington 
Resigning His Commission” and “The Declaration of 
Independence” (for which Trumbull had painted 
most of the signers’ portraits from life). Trumbull 
helped found the American Academy of Fine Arts in 
New York City and served as its president from 1817 
to 1836. In 1831 he turned over many of his paintings 
to YALE UNIVERSITY, which established the Trumbull 
Gallery to house them. He died in New York in 1843. 


TRUMBULL, Jonathan (1710-1785) 

Colonial leader, patriot/ Governor of Conn., 

1769-84/ Adviser to George Washington 

As governor of Connecticut from 1769 to 1784, Jon¬ 
athan Trumbull worked unceasingly for the cause of 
independence for the Colonies, During the revolu¬ 
tionary WAR, he was the only Colonial governor to 
side openly with the patriots, A close friend and ad¬ 
viser of General george Washington, Trumbull was 
one of the chief organizers of food, clothing and 
munitions supplies for Washington’s army. 

Trumbull was born in Lebanon, Conn., in 1710. He 
graduated from harvard at the age of 17 and then 
entered business with his father, a leading merchant 
and importer in the Colony, Elected to the state as¬ 
sembly in 1733, Trumbull rose steadily in Connecticut 
politics, serving on the governor’s council almost 
without interruption from 1740 until 1766, when he 
became deputy governor. He had served more than 
three years as deputy governor—and, simultaneously, 
as chief justice of the Connecticut superior court— 
when Gov. William Pitkin died and the state assembly 
named Trumbull governor. Trumbull died at Leba¬ 
non, Conn., in 1781 He was the father of the painter, 
JOHN TRUMBULL ' 

TRUMBULL, XjvM/i (idii-/d9d) 

Politician/ Elected to U.S, Senate from III in 
1855 as Democrat opposing Kansas-Nebraska 
Act/ Switched to Republican Party in 1856/ 
Pressed for emancipation of slaves when Civil 
War began/ As a leader of Radical Republicans, 
was often critical of Lincoln’s war policies 

A normally quiet man of scholarly temperament and 
appearance, Lyman Trumbull cast his lot as a U,S. 
senator with the outspoken radical republicans, 
often attacking the person to whom, more than any 
other, he owed his liigh office—President abraham 
LINCOLN, Trumbull was born in Connecticut in 1813. 
He began his career as a lawyer in Georgia, then 
moved to Illinois, where after 1840 he served as a 
Democratic state legislator and secretary of state. He 
was elected state supreme court justice in 1848. Out¬ 
raged by the passage of the kansas-nebraska act 
(1854), which seemed to throw the territories open to 
slavery, Trumbull campaigned as a free-soil Demo¬ 
crat and with the aid of Lincoln won a U.S, Senate 
seat from Illinois in 1855, Trumbull joined the newly 
formed republican party in 1856 and when the 
CIVIL war began was quick to demand emancipation 
of the slaves. He also joined Radical Republican sen¬ 
ators zachariah chandler and benjamin f, wade 
in pressing the harried Lincoln for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, Although he later supported 
some of the President’s policies, including Lincoln’s 
conciliatory reconstruction plan for readmission of 
Southern states to the Union, Trumbull was highly 
critical of Lincoln’s wartime suspension of habeas 
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CORPUS—a step lie saw as a blatant violation of the 
U.S. CONSTITUTION. 

When the assassination of Lincoln elevated Vice 
President Andrew Johnson to the Presidency, Trum¬ 
bull at first supported Johnson, then joined Radical 
Republicans in their opposition to the President’s Re¬ 
construction program for the South. But Trumbull 
was one of seven Republican senators who crossed 
party lines to vote with the Democrats in preventing 
the conviction of the impeached President in 1868. 
Repelled by the corruption of President ulysses s. 
grant’s first Administration, Trumbull supported the 
ill-fated liberal republican party in the 1872 pres¬ 
idential election, then practiced law in Chicago after 
completing his Senate term in 1873. He returned to 
the Democratic Party in 1876 and was its unsuccessful 
candidate for governor of Illinois in 1880. That Trum¬ 
bull long harbored resentment against Lincoln be¬ 
came clear when, near the time of Trumbull’s death at 
Chicago in 1896, he recalled Lincoln as merely a wily 
opportunist lacking in any qualities of leadership. 

TRUSTS 

Corporations holding monopoly powers within 
their industries/ First such corp., Standard Oil 
Trust, est. 1882/Sherman Anti-Ti-ust Act passed, 
1890/ Court exonerated Sugar Trust in first 
major test of Sherman Act, 1895/ NJ. permitted 
holding companies after 1889/ By 1904, 518 
trusts controlled 40 percent of nation’s manufac¬ 
turing/ President Theodore Roosevelt’s “trust- 
busting” campaign led to dissolution of Northern 
Securities Co., 1904/ Standard Oil, American 
Tobacco trusts dissolved by Supreme Court, 
1911/ Government continued to bring antitrust 
actions to curb monopolistic practices, 1970s 

As applied to industrial monopolies, the term “trust” 
came into use after john d. rockefeller’s Standard 
Oil Co. made public its so-called Trust Agreement 
of 1882, bringing the standard oil trust into exist¬ 
ence. Standard Oil’s organization and methods 
proved so effective that at one time it controlled more 
than 90 percent of the refining capacity of the nation’s 
petroleum industry. Its vast profits from the monop¬ 
olization of the oil industry quickly caught the eye of 
other company directors, and in rapid succession the 
nation witnessed the formation of the American Cot¬ 
ton Oil Trust (1884), the National Linseed Oil Trust 
(1885) and the Distiller and Cattle Feeders Trust 
(1887)—this last popularly known as the Whiskey 
Trust. Growing public alarm oyer such massive con¬ 
centrations of power in so few hands led, in 1890, to 
Congress’ passage of the Sherman anti-trust act, 
which declared illegal “every contract, combination 
... or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several states or with foreign nations.” 

Despite the Sherman Act, some 50 new trusts were 
formed by 1897. In fact, in 1895 the u.s. SUPREME 
court put a damper on antitrust prosecutions when 


it ruled in the sugar trust case that a corporation 
controlling 98 percent of the nation’s sugar refining 
was not in violation of the law. Its refining operations, 
the court majority held, actually took place only 
within individual states, and since such refining did 
not entail interstate commerce, the corporation was 
beyond the reach of the Federal Government. Even 
more damaging to the antimonopoly struggle was the 
passage of an 1889 new jersey law permitting cor¬ 
porations chartered by that state to hold the stock of 
other companies. Thus holding companies replaced 
the older form of trusts as the new type of business 
combination. Delaware, Maine and other states soon 
passed similar legislation and the Federal census of 

1900 reported 185 industrial combinations in the na¬ 
tion. By 1904,318 trusts controlled 40 percent of the 
manufacturing capital of the nation, The name “trust” 
continued to be applied to any sort of business com¬ 
bination or holding company even after businessmen 
had largely abandoned the trust method of control¬ 
ling an industry. 

When THEODORE ROOSEVELT became President in 

1901 he launched a highly publicized “trust-busting” 
campaign that bore fruit in the Supreme Court’s 1904 
dissolution of a major holding company, (See 
northern securities case.) Soon, however, Roose¬ 
velt softened his attitude toward trusts, saying that not 
all such combinations were illegal just because they 
were big. “Trust-buster” Roosevelt actually started far 
fewer suits against the trusts in his seven years in office 
(44) than did President william h, taft (90) in his 
four years in the White House, 

In 1911 the Supreme Court ordered the dissolution 
of the Standard Oil and American Tobacco trusts, 
holding that their practices were an “unreasonable 
restraint” of trade. But in so holding, the court clearly 
implied that “reasonable restraints” would be toler¬ 
ated, and this so-called rule of reason tended to aid 
the growth of monopolistic business combinations 
despite Congress’ passage in 1914of the clayton anti¬ 
trust act and the federal trade commission Act. 
These statutes outlawed “unfair methods of competi¬ 
tion,” and the Federal Trade Commission was ex¬ 
pected to proceed against such practices. But the court 
was quick to declare: “It is for the courts, not the 
commission, ultimately to determine as a matter of 
law what they include,” Even when the court did 
break up an “unreasonable” combination, the differ¬ 
ent companies found ways of working together to 
control prices and production to their own advantage, 

During the Administrations of President franki,in 
d. ROOSEVELT, NEW DEAL legislation controlled the 
proliferation of holding companies in the power in¬ 
dustry (see PUBLIC utilities, regulation of), and 
the antitrust division of the department of justice 
continued—and continued into the 1970s—to bring 
actions aimed at preventing monopolistic practices by 
business. The task of the antitrust division has been 
complicated in recent years by the evolution of huge 
business combinations known as conglomerates, 


which wield massive economic power by diversifying 
their holdings in many industries rather than seeking 
monopolistic control of one. 

TRUST TERRITORY 

Marianas, Carolines and Marshalls of western 
Pacific/ Known collectively as Micronesia/ 
Captured from Japan in W.W, 11; assigned by 
U.N. to U.S, as Trust Territory, 1947 

The Marshalls, Carolines and Marianas are spread 
across some three million square miles of the western 
Pacific and together number more than 2000 islands. 
Captured from Japan by American forces in world 
WAR II, the islands, except for Guam, were assigned in 
1947 by the United Nations to the U.S. as a “strategic” 
Trust Territory, one in which military bases are per¬ 
mitted. (Guam is an unincorporated U.S, territory; 
see insular possessions.) Collectively the islands are 
known as Micronesia, and in 1970 their total popula¬ 
tion of just over 100,000 was concentrated on 98 major 
islands. Two of the islands, Bikini and Eniwetok, were 
used after World War II as sites for American nuclear 
weapons tests. (See bikini atoll atomic tests.) 

The United Nations charter stipulates that the pur¬ 
pose of the trusteeship is to advance the native inhab¬ 
itants toward self-government while promoting their 
general welfare, Micronesia was placed under the ju¬ 
risdiction of the department of the interior in 
1951, A high commissioner, appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent, directs the islands’ six administrative districts 
from his headquarters on Saipan in the Marianas. In 
1965 the people of Micronesia elected their first legis¬ 
lature, Five years later they rejected a U,S, offer of 
commonwealth status similar to that of Puerto rico. 
A pan-Micronesian political party, formed in 1971, 
has demanded complete independence from the U.S, 
The inhabitants of the Marianas, however, voted in 
1972 to become, like Guam, a territory of the U.S. A 
plan for Micronesian self-government, with the 
United States in control of foreign affairs and defense, 
has been proposed by the U.S. 

WmAN, Harriet {c. 1821-1913) 

Escaped slave, abolitionist/ A “conductor” on 
Underground Railroad, she helped 800 fugitive 
slaves reach safety in the North and Canada 

An escaped slave and a “conductor” on the under¬ 
ground railroad, Harriet Tubman helped more 
than 300 other slaves reach safety in the North or in 
Canada. Bom into slavery in Dorchester County, Md,, 
about 1821, she worked as a field hand. After making 
her own escape to freedom in 1849, she returned to the 
South 19 times on dangerous missions to lead other 
Negroes from servitude, earning for herself the nick¬ 
name “Moses,” 

To finance her expeditions, Harriet Tubman 
worked as a cook in Philadelphia and New York, and 
when rewards were posted for runaway slaves, she 


hired men to take the posters down. Fearless herselfj 
she threatened apprehensive fugitives with a loaded 
revolver when they hesitated, After passage of the fu¬ 
gitive SLAVE ACT OF 1850 , providing stiff penalties 
for anyone who aided runaway slaves, she began tak¬ 
ing her caravans all the way to Canada, explaining, “I 
don’t trust Uncle Sam with my people no longer.” 
During the civil war she served the North as a hos¬ 
pital nurse, as a scout for raiding parties and as a spy 
in the South, Following the war she lived in Auburn, 
N.Y, She died there in 1913. 

T\JGmil,RexfordGuy(1891- ) 

Economist, Government official/ Member, Pres¬ 
ident Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Brain Trust, 
1930s/ Instrumental in establishing Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 

Among the most controversial agencies created by 
President franklin d. roosevelt’s new deal Ad¬ 
ministration to attack the root causes of the Great 
Depression was the agricultural adjustment ad¬ 
ministration (AAA). Next to Agriculture Secretary 
henry a. WALLACE, 110 Other member of Roosevelt’s 
famed imier circle, or brain trust, was more closely 
linked to the AAA than New York State-born (1891) 
Rexford Guy Tugwell. A Wharton School of Business 
graduate and former economics professor at the uni¬ 
versities of Pennsylvania (1915-17) and Washington 
(1917-18) and at Columbia univer,sity (1920-37), 
and an expert in agricultural economics and planning, 
Tugwell became Assistant Secretary of Agriculture in 
1933 and served as Under Secretary from 1934 to 
1937. He was instrumental in drawing up the act 
creating AAA, which sought to raise depressed prices 
through the then novel—and, to many, shocking- 
device of holding land out of production to diminish 
supply, combined with Government payment of price 
supports and purchases of farm surpluses, Roosevelt 
appointed Tugwell governor of Puerto rico in 1941, 
and in 1946 he left Government service to accept a 
professorship with the University of Chicago. In 1957 
Tugwell retired from academic life to devote his time 
to writing, chiefly on economics and government. 
Among his numerous books are The Stricken Land: 
Puerto Rico (1946), The Light of Other Days: An 
Autobiography (1962) and The Brains Trmt (1968), 

TUNNELS 

First tunnels in nation built as part of canal sys-i. 
terns, 1820s/ Railroad tunnel construction grew" 

. in mid-19th century/ Holland Tunnel, first un¬ 
derwater tunnel built exclusively for auto traffic, 
completed, 1927/ Aqueducts are nation’s longest 
tunnels 

The nation’s first tunnels, built in eastern Pennsyl¬ 
vania to speed the shipment by canal of locally mined 
coal, were herculean efforts of labor achieved with 
hand drilling tools and ordinary gunpowder for blast- 
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ing, In 1821 a tunnel greater than 400 feet in length 
was completed near Pottsville, Pa., permitting the 
Schuylkill Canal to pass through a hillside; another 
tunnel was put in service at nearby Lebanon, Pa., in 
1827, 

With the rise of the railroads over following dec¬ 
ades, tunnel engineering made swift strides, The first 
U.S, railroad tunnel was a 901-foot tunnel on the Al¬ 
legheny Portage Railroad completed in 1834. Tunnel 
lengths increased until, by 1860, there were six rail¬ 
road tunnels about a mile long. The greatest railroad 
tunneling feat of the century was the Hoosac Tunnel, 
which pierced four and three-quarter miles through 
the Berkshires in western Massachusetts. Construc¬ 
tion began in the 1850s and was not completed until 
the mid-1870s; the mountains proved impervious to 
conventional blasting and hand-drilling methods, and 
the tunnel could be built only after the first use in tun¬ 
neling’s history of power drills and dynamite. Another 
19th-century engineering wonder was the four and 
one-half-mile-long suriio tunnel, completed in 1878 
to provide access to, and drainage for. Sierra Nevada 
gold and silver mines, 

The 19th century’s growing cities required greater 
(and often more remote) sources of water, which 
could be tapped only by means of longer aqueducts, 
Originally aqueducts were laid in trenches and cov¬ 
ered over (not true tunneling methods). But as their 
depth and length increased, they were built by tun¬ 
neling. Aqueducts soon became the world’s longest 
class of tunnels. With the completion of the 31- 
mile-long New Croton Aqueduct (1888), New York 
City began tapping outlying watersheds for its fresh¬ 
water supply, The Catskill Aqueduct (1915), which 
extends some 95 miles beyond the city and the 85- 
mile-long Delaware Aqueduct (1942) have enabled 
the city to draw water over even greater distances. In 
arid Southern California, Los Angeles draws its water 
by aqueduct from the mountainous eastern part of 
the state via the Owens River System (1913) and from 
the 240-mile-long Colorado River System (1939). 

Underwater tunneling became completely success¬ 
ful only with the marriage of two techniques—the 
shield and compressed air—whose combined use was 
pioneered by an English engineer, J. H, Greathead, 
Boring proceeds ahead of an advancing protective 
shield that keeps water and fiuid muck from entering 
the excavation, while compressed air is used inside the 
progressing tunnel to counteract external water pres¬ 
sure. Engineers, making the first attempt to build a 
railroad tunnel under the Hudson River at New York 
City used compressed air alone, and construction was 
halted when a blowout killed 20 men in 1880. Work 
resumed in 1886, with British engineers providing ex¬ 
pertise in the shield-and-co,mpressed air method; still 
construction was not finally completed until 1908, 

Underwater automobile tunnels presented special 
difficulties in removing exhaust fumes that greatly ex¬ 
ceeded railroad tunnel ventilation problems. The 
world’s first automobile tunnel, the Holland Tunnel 


(1927), between New York City and New Jersey, 
solved these difficulties so satisfactorily that its system 
is basic to modern tunnel construction. At either end 
of the 8000-foot roadways the Holland Tunnel has 
huge ventilating fans, which force fresh air through 
slotted ducts running under the roadway and pull out 
polluted air from exhaust ducts at the top of the tun¬ 
nel, One of the world’s longest vehicular tunnels is the 
9117-foot Brooklyn Battery Tunnel (1950) connecting 
Brooklyn and the southern tip of Manhattan, In re¬ 
cent years underwater tunnels have been built by 
sinking prefabricated tubes into the riverbed—a 
method first employed in building the two and one- 
third-mile Detroit River Railroad Tunnel (1910), be¬ 
tween Detroit, Mich., and Windsor, Ontario, 

Since the 1930s the West has been the site of some 
spectacular tunnel construction, Colorado’s 13-mile 
Alva B. Adams Tunnel carries irrigation water across 
the CONTINENTAL DIVIDE, and California’s Pit River 
Tunnel, 54 miles long, is one of the West’s principle 
arteries for the production of hydroelectric power. 
Two of the world’s longest railroad tunnels are in the 
West; Colorado’s Moffat Tunnel (1928), 6.2 miles long 
and Washington’s Cascade Tunnel (1929), 7,8 miles 
long, 

TUNNEY, Gene {James Joseph) (1897- ) 

Prizefighter/ Defeated Jack Dempsey for world 
heavyweight championship, 1926/' Retired as 
heavyweight champion, 1928/ Elected to Box¬ 
ing’s Hall of Fame, 1955/ Became prominent 
businessman 

Celebrated for his thoughtful manner and his scien¬ 
tific approach to boxing, world heavyweight cham¬ 
pion Gene Tunney won a following among American 
and European intellectuals almost as large as among 
ordinary fight fans. Born in New York City’s Green¬ 
wich Village in 1897, James Joseph Tunney was early 
known by the nickname “Gene,” Serving with the 
U.S. Marines in world war i, he won the American 
Expeditionary Forces , light-heavyweight champion¬ 
ship at Paris in 1919. In 1922 he took the American 
light-heavyweight crown, fi'ora Battling Levinsky, 
Although he lost the , title the same year to Harry 
Greb—his only loss in 45 bouts as a pro—Tunney re¬ 
gained the light-heavyweight belt from Gfeb in 1923 
and went on to defeat jack dempsey for the heavy¬ 
weight crown at Phlladelph ia in 1926, 

In a rematch with Dempsey at Chicago the follow¬ 
ing year, Tunney survived a seventh-round knocks 
down, which set off the famed “long-count" contro¬ 
versy, The referee’s delayed beginning his count until 
Dempsey went to a neutral corner. After the contro¬ 
versial count, Tunney got to his feet and continued the 
fight, outpointing Dempsey and retaining his title, 
The rematch had been fought before the first $2 mil¬ 
lion gate in ring, history, , 

Retiring undefeated as, heavyweight champion in 
1928, Tunney moved into literaiy and fashionable so¬ 


ciety, He lectured on Shakespeare at Yale and married 
heiress Mary (Polly) Lauder, He also became active in 
business, serving as a director of banking, real estate 
and insurance companies. In 1955 he was elected to 
Boxing’s Hall of Fame. Tunney directed a U.S, Navy 
physical fitness program during world war ii and 
wrote two books, A Man Must Fight (1932) and Arms 
for Living (1941), His son John was elected to the U.S, 
Senate from California in 1970. 

TURNER, Frederick Jackson {1861-1922) 

Historian/ Stressed importance of frontier for 
development of American democracy/ /7/s' Sig¬ 
nificance of Sections in American History 
awarded Pulitzer Prize, 1922 

At an 1893 convention of the American Historical As¬ 
sociation in Chicago, Frederick Jackson Turner, then 
a young history profes,sor at the University of Wis- 
consin(1885-1910),deliveredanaddressentitled“The 
Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
Wisconsin-horn (1861) Thrner’s brief paper was to 
have an impact far beyond that of the weightiest 
tomes of his more illustrious elders at the meeting, In 
singling out what he saw as the unique influence of the 
expanding frontier on American democracy, Turner 
said: “Whenever social conditions.. .tended to press 
upon labor, or political restraints to impede the free¬ 
dom of the mass, there was this gate of escape to the 
free conditions of the frontier..., Men would not 
accept inferior wages and a permanent position of so¬ 
cial subordination when this promised land of free¬ 
dom and equality was theirs for the taking.” Turner’s 
thesis that the frontier served, in effect, as a sort of 
“safety valve” for pressures within American society 
had been suggested as early as the 1820s by the Ger¬ 
man philosopher Hegel, but it nonetheless flew in the 
face of contemporary scholarship, which focused on 
the institutions of New England and the East as the 
most important factors in American democracy. 

Though Turner produced few books, his ideas 
opened new vistas of scholarship for the coming gen¬ 
eration of historians, and as a member of the, 
harvard faculty from. 1910 to 1924 he became the 
most renowned teacher of American history of his 
day. His Significance of Sections in American History, 
published in the year of his death, was awarded the 
.Pulitzer Prize for history in 1933, Although most pres¬ 
ent historians feel Turner’s disciples overstressed 
(he so-called “safety valve” function of the fron¬ 
tier—the West serving as a place of opportunity 
mostly for farmers rather than discontented wage 
earners—they accept his thesis about the importance 
of the frontier in shaping the history of the United 
States. 

See Ray A. Frederick Jackson Turner, 

TURNER, Nat (see Nat Turner's Rebellion) 
TmmmS {stQ Toll Bridges and Toll Roads) 


TWACHTMAN, John Henry {1853-1902) 

American impressionist painter/ Studied and 
worked in Europe, 1875-85/ Particularly noted 
for landscapes 

John Henry Twachtman was, one of the foremost 
American impressionists, Born in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
1853, Twachtman received his first painting lessons 
while helping his father make decorative window 
shades. After attending the McMicken School of De¬ 
sign in Cincinnati, where he studied under Frank 
Duveneck, he left with Duveneck for Germany in 
1875, and studied painting in Munich. Traveling from 
there to Venice, Twachtman worked in the studio of 
American painter William Merrit, Chase. On subse¬ 
quent trips to Europe Twachtman began to fall under 
the spell of the impressionists, sketching and painting 
landscapes and local scenes, Unfortunately, much of 
the art Twachtman produced abroad was lost when 
the ship carrying it to the U.S, sank en route. Return¬ 
ing home for good in 1885, Twachtman bought a farm 
in Greenwich, Conn. There he spentthe 17 remaining 
years of his life painting landscapes, such as “Snow¬ 
bound” (1885), “Frozen Brook” (c, 1900) and “Hem¬ 
lock Pool” (1902), which set his shimmering, poetic 
impressionist style to native American scenes, 

TWAIN, Mark (see Clemens, SamuelLanghorne) 

TWEED, William Marcy {1822-1878) 

Politician/ As Tammany leader from 1857 con¬ 
trolled Democratic politics in New York City/ 
Notorious for corruption of Tweed Ring/ Ex¬ 
posed after 1870 by New York Times,' Samuel J. 
Tilden/ Lampooned by cartoonist Thomas Hast 

The most notorious of tammany, hall’s long line of 
corrupt political bosses, William Marcy Tweed 
amassed a fortune in his heyday through defrauding 
the taxpayers of his native New York City, but he died 
in prison an exposed and ruined felon. Born in New 
York in 1823, Tweed worked as a bookkeeper as a 
young riian and used his position as volunteer fireman 
after 1848 to build influence in his ward. A Democrat, 
he was elected alderman in 1851 and the following 
year won election to the U.S. House of Representa¬ 
tives. Following one term in Congress (1853-55) 
Tweed became chairman of the city ’s board of super¬ 
visors :(1856), school commissioner (1856-57) and 
finally a state senator (1867-71), 

But itwas as leader, after 1857, of Tammany Hall, 
the city’s powerful Democratic political club, that 
“Boss” Tweed controlled patronage and so could 
handpick his party’s eandidates for office. He was able 
to control the city’s spending through the notorious 
Tweed Ring-consisting of himself, the mayor, the 
city comptroller and the city chamberlain. By padding 
bills and recording fictitious expenditures, Tweed and 
his cohorts are estimated to have defrauded the city of 
more than $30 million, possibly as much as $200 rail- 
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lion, Tweed’s tremendous political influence extended 
beyond New York City to the state capital at Albany, 
where he placed one of his men in the governor’s chair 
in 1868. After 1870, however, Tweed found himself 
under increasing attack from his critics. The New York 
r/mei began reporting on Tweed’s suspected grafting, 
harper’s weekly cartoonist thomas nast kept up a 
steady barrage of damaging caricatures, and state 
Democratic chairman samuel j, tilden was inshu- 
mental in collecting evidence of Tweed’s corruption. 
Convicted of fraud in 1873, Tweed served a one- 
year, jail term, but as soon a's he was released in 1875 
he was arrested on civil charges. He escaped the 
country, fleeing first to Cuba and then to Spain, from 
which he was extradited to the U.S. in 1876. He died 
in prison in 187 8." 

TWELFTH AMENDMENT (see 
Consiiiutional Amendments) 

TWENTIETH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

TWENTY-FIFTH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

TWENTY-FIRST AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

TWENTY-FOURTH AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

TWENTY-SECOND AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

TWENTY-THIRD AMENDMENT (see 
Constitutional Amendments) 

YYIM, John (1790-1862) 
lOth President of the U.S,, 1841-45/ First Vice 
Presidentto attain highest offlcethrough death of. 

, the President/ Rejected idea he was merely the 
’’acting President”/ Asserted authority by fre¬ 
quent use of vetof despite opposition of own ., 
Whig Party, Tyler had good record as ad¬ 
ministrator and in conduct of foreign affairs 

John lyier became the first Vice President in Ameri¬ 
can history to attain the Presidency as a result of his 
predecessor’s death. When william henry harrison 
diedonemontha.fterhisinauguration,Tyiersucceeded 
him on April 4,1841. Immediately, he collided with 
WHIG PARTY leaders in Congress who considered him 
only an “acting Presidenf’—someone now merely 
filling in for the rest of Harrison’s term, lyier insisted 
that he was in fact President of the United States, not 
a caretaker. The precedent set by lyier proved im¬ 
portant in establishing the power of a Vice President 
who becomes Chief Executive because of the death of 
a President. 


A firm believer in states’ rights, Tyler had earlier 
bolted the Democrats, primarily because of his oppo¬ 
sition to President Andrew jackson’s fiscal policies, 
and joined the Whig Party. Nominated for the Vice 
Presidency by the Whigs in 1840, he was elected with 
Harrison in a campaign that avoided issues and con¬ 
centrated on the slogan; “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 
(See TIPPECANOE, BATTLE OF.) After asserting his right 
to the title of President, Tyler retained all of Harri¬ 
son’s Cabinet as a gesture of cooperation with the 
Whig leaders. But he was soon in conflict with the 
party, which advocated federally financed internal 
IMPROVEMENTS and a new bank of the united 
states. On Sept. 5,1841, after Tyler had been in office 
but five months, the whole Cabinet—with the excep¬ 
tion of Secretary of State daniel WEBSTER-resigned 
at the urging of henry clay. Whig leader in the U.S, 
Senate. Clay himself resigned from the Senate in 
March, 1842, in protest against Tyler’s vetoes of the 
Whig program. In August, 1842, a House committee 
recommended an amendment to the Constitution 
permitting Congress to override a presidential veto by 
a bare majority vote; the committee also suggested 
that the House start impeachment proceedings 
against Tyler. On Jan, 10,1843, a resolution calling for 
the impeachment of a President was—for the first 
time in history—brought to a vote in the House but 
was defeated 127 to 83. 

Although Tyler was deserted by the Whigs and be¬ 
came known as the President without a party, his Ad¬ 
ministration scored some notable achievements. The 
WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY in 1842 finally Settled 
the dispute over the U.S. northern border with Can¬ 
ada; the Seminole War in Florida was ended in 1842; 
American trade with China was greatly increased by 
a treaty signed in 1844 (see china trade); Florida 
was admitted to the Union early in 1845, and a con¬ 
gressional resolution authorizing the annexation of 
Texas was signed by Tyler in March of that year, 
(Texas became a state in December, 1845. See Texas, 
annexation of,) Tyler also was responsible for the 
reform and reorganization of the U.i navy and sup¬ 
ported the pre-emption act of 1841, which protected 
the rights of “squatters” who had occupied lands in 
the West. A man of charm, intelligence and personal 
magnetism, Tyler has been described by Some 
scholars as one of the most underrated Presidents. 

Bom in Charles City, Va,. in 1790, the son of a Rev¬ 
olutionary War patriot and jurist who became gover¬ 
nor of the state, John Tyler graduated from william 
AND MARY at 17 and then studied law under his father. 
Tyler entered the Virginia House of Delegates in 1811, 
serving there until he won a seat in the U.S. House of 
Representatives and went to Washington in 1817, As 
a congressman, he fought steadily on the side of states’ 
rights against Federal power. After two terms in Con¬ 
gress (1817-21), he returned to the Virginia legislatum 
(1823-25) and served a term as governor of Virginia 
(1825-27), Returning to Washington as a member of 
the U.S. Senate, Tyier remained there from 1827 until 


his break with the Jacksonian Democrats in 1836. 

In 1844, at the expiration of his term as President, 
Tyler declined to seek reelection and withdrew in 
favor of JAMES k. polk, He returned to Virginia in 
1845 and lived quietly until the eve of the civil war. 
In February, 1861, he came out of retirement to pre¬ 
side over a delegation of Southerners who met in 
Washington to seek compromises to avert secession 
and war. (See border slave-state convention.) The 
peace-seekers’ proposals were rejected by Congress 
and Tyler went home. Soon he was a member of Vir¬ 
ginia’s secession convention and voted to take the 
state out of the Union in April, 1861. He then served 
in the provisional Congress of the confederate 
STATES OF AMERICA and In November was elected to 
the Confederate House of Representatives, He diedin 
January, 1862, before he could take his seat. 

See Oliver P. Chitwood: John Tyler, Champion of the 
Old South and Robert Seager II; And Tyler Too, 

TYLER, %fl//(7757-/^2(5) 

American playwright, jurist/ Wrote The Con¬ 
trast, American comedy professionally pro¬ 
duced in U.S. 

A lawyer by profession, Royall lyier achieved a place 
in history as author of The Contrast, a satirical com¬ 
edy that had its premiere in New York on April 16, 
1787, It was the first native comedy professionally 
produced in the United States, and it introduced the 
stage Yankee, who thereafter became a stereotype— 
the uncouth but shrewd rough diamond who triumphs 
over his haughty and pretentious adversaries, Tyier 
wrote several other plays, but none achieved compa¬ 
rable success. He also published a picaresque novel, 
The Algerine Captive (1797) and a volume of humor¬ 
ous letters, A Yankey in London (1809), lyier was born 
in Boston in 1757 and graduated from harvard in 
1776, He studied law under john adams and fought 


on the patriot side in the revolutionary war. After 
practicing law in Boston and in Guilford, Vt„ he be¬ 
came a judge of the Vermont Supreme Court in 1794 
and served as the court’s chief justice from 1807 to 
1813. He died at Brattleboro, Vt., in 1826, 

TYPEWRITER 

First workable machine patented in U.S., 

1868/ Revolutionized office procedures 

An English patent for a writing machine was issued as 
early as 1714, but the invention had no practical ap¬ 
plication, The first commercially feasible machine 
was patented in 1868 by a Milwaukee journalist, 
Christopher Latham Sholes, and two associates, 
Samuel W, Soule and Carlos Glidden, An improved 
model of Sholes’s machine was manufactured by 
Remingtoii & Sons, gunsmiths of llion, N,Y„ and first 
marketed in 1874, It featured the present-day ar¬ 
rangement ()f keys but printed only in capital letters. 
The typed line was not visible to the typist, and the 
carriage return was operated by a foot pedal. 

THOMAS A. EDISON was granted the first patent for an 
electric typewriter in 1872, The machine proved im¬ 
practical, and nearly half a century passed before the 
modern electric typewriter was developed in the 
1920s. Electric typewriters were not marketed until 
the mid- 1930s, however, and not widely used in busi¬ 
ness offices before the 1950s. The portable typewriter 
first appeared about the time of World War I and 
quickly gained great favor as a personal machine. By 
the 1960s electric portables were in common use. 

^ From the late 19th century the typewriter revolu¬ 
tionized office procedure throughout the nation. It 
also provided women with an entrance into the busi¬ 
ness world, spurring the growth of vocational training 
and the rise of business and secretarial schools, 

See Bruce Bliven, Jr.: The Wonderful Writing Ma¬ 
chine. 
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U-2 INCIDENT 

Soviet Union shot down U,S, spy plane inside 

Russia, May 1, 1960/ Soviet Premier Khru¬ 
shchev seized on incident to break off scheduled 

East-West summit conference in Paris 

Elevea days before an East-West summit meeting was 
scheduled to open in Paris, Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev, on May 5,1960, mounted the podium of 
Russia’s Supreme Soviet and made a major an¬ 
nouncement, On May 1, the Soviet leader reported, 
the Russians had shot down a high-flying American 
U-2 spy plane over Soviet territory. At first the U.S. 
denied that the unarmed plane, which it claimed was 
on a weather mission, had purposely flown over the 
U,S.S.R. Khrushchev then countered that the plane 
had been 1200 miles inside Russia when it was 
downed and that its captured pilot, Francis Gary 
Powers, had admitted being on an espionage flight, 
President dwight d. eisenhower, though he had 
been personally unaware of the scheduling of the 
flight at such a sensitive time, responded that aerial 
reconnaissance over the U.S.S.R. was vital to U.S. se¬ 
curity. (The President also took the opportunity to 
press for his open-skies proposal on arms inspec¬ 
tion, subsequently rejected by the Soviets.) 

As a result of Eisenhower’s defense of the deliber¬ 
ate American violation of Soviet air space, Premier 
Khrushchev delivered the ultimatum that unless 
Washington apologized and terminated future U-2 
flights, the summit conference was off. On May 17, 
after a meeting in Paris with the U.S, President, the 
president of France and the British prime minister 
which failed to satisfy his demands, Khrushchev 
angrily scuttled the Paris summit and withdrew his 
invitation for a presidential visit to Moscow. 

In the months that followed, though similar U-2 
flights were suspended, East-West diplomacy suffered 
notably from the ill will the U-2 affair had generated. 
In August the Soviets tried Powers as a spy and sen¬ 
tenced him to 10 years’ imprisonment. Only after the 
election of john f, Kennedy to the Presidency in No¬ 
vember, 1960~and subsequent crises over both 
Berlin and Cuba (see Berlin crises; bay of pigs in¬ 
vasion)— did U.S.-Soviet relations return to a more 
even keel. As for U-2 pilot Powers, the Soviets ulti¬ 


mately exchanged him for Col, Rudolf Abel, a con¬ 
victed Soviet spy then serving a 30-year terra in a U.S, 
prison—thus obtaining the freedom of the most im¬ 
portant Soviet spy the U.S, had ever apprehended, 
This extraordinary swap, which took place in Berlin 
in February, 1962, was the final chapter of one of the 
more awkward episodes in the long history of U.S. 
diplomacy. 

UNCLE SAM 

Folkfigure symbolic of U.S, Government/Name 
arose as derisive epithet for Government during 
War of 1812/ British satirical cartoons showed 
figure as caricature of Lincoln, 1860s/, James 
Montgomery Flagg’s WW, I recruitment poster 
established present likeness 

Coined by Americans who opposed U.S. policy in the 
war of 1812, the name Uncle Sam was first published 
in a Troy, N. Y,, newspaper in 1813 as a contemptuous 
term for the Federal Government. Antiwar feeling 
was then running high in New England (see ESSEX 
junto) and adjacent upstate New York, where Troy 
was the headquarters of an Army meat inspector 
named Sam Wilson, who was called “Uncle Sara” by 
his friends and neighbors. Because Wilson stamped a 
big U.S, (for United States) on barrels of salt pork he 
approved for Army use, some local people wryly 
scoffed at all such U.S.-marked Federal equipment- 
from uniform buttons to supply crates—as belonging 
to Uncle Sam. , 

Although Uncle Sam cartoon characters appeared 
in American newspapers from the 1830s, the stove¬ 
pipe-hatted, long-nosed, pointed-beard stereotype 
first emerged in Britain in the 1860s, where such pe¬ 
riodicals as Punch ran Uncle Sam (or Brother Jon¬ 
athan) caricatures based on the ungainly abraham 
LINCOLN. The last half of the 19th century saw the 
Uncle Sam figure popularized in the United States by 
the cartoonist thomas.nast and the well-known 
circus clown dan rice. But Uncle Sara was fixed in his 
present mold by artist James Montgomery flaqg s 
famous WORLD war i recruitment poster of a while- 
bearded, stern man wearing a top hat emblazoned 
with stars and pointing at the viewer, from above the 
legend: “I Want You for the U.S. Army." 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 

Novel by Harriet Beecher Stowe, published seri¬ 
ally, 1851-52, and in book form, 1852/ Height¬ 
ened antislavery feeling in North in years before 
Civil War ■ 

Generally acknowledged as the greatest piece of ar¬ 
tistic propaganda ever created by an American, Har¬ 
riet BEECHER STOWE’S novel, Unck Tom’s Cabin; or, 
Life Among the Lowly, was written as a protest against 
the passage by Congress of the fugitive slave act of 
1850 , It was published serially in the abolitionist 
newspaper, the National Era, from June 5, 1851, to 
April 1,1852, appeared in book form in March, 1852, 
and was later translated into 20 languages. Dwelling 
on the miseries of the slave’s life through such black 
characters as kindly old Uncle Tom; the mulatto 
Eliza; and the cruel white overseer, Simon Legree, the 
novel won a large readership, stirring Northern senti¬ 
ment against slavery to new heights in the years just 
before the CIVIL WAR. 

. The book was not, however, a one-sided attack on 
the institution of slavery, Mrs, Stowe described many 
humane and generous slaveholders and stated that 
Simon Legree, the brutal slave driver, was a North¬ 
erner, She also pointed out that although Northerners 
disliked slavery, they did not like Negroes and feared 
the competition of blacks in the job market, A number 
of dramatic versions were widely performed on the 
Northern stage. The best known was by George L. 
Aiken, whose use of bloodhounds in the chase scene 
when Eliza crossed the frozen Ohio River-and 
whose heightened caricatures of Legree and Southern 
whites as either sadistic or weak~did far more than 
the novel itself to arouse Northern feeling, abraham 
LINCOLN himself acknorvledged the book’s great 
propaganda impact, and on meeting Mrs, Stowe re¬ 
portedly said: “So you’re the little woman who wrote 
the book that made this great war." 


UNDERGROUND RAILROAD 



Civil War era ' 

Characterized by their humanitarian commitment, 
their courage and their loathing for human servitude, 
the workers on the Underground Railroad helped fu¬ 
gitive slaves escape bondage before the civil war. 
The so-called railroad was a secret network of escape 
routes from the South into the free states and Canada. 
At least 1000 slaves a year were freed by the railroad 
and many 0 thers made it on their own, with the North 
Star as their guide. 

As early as 1786 there were reports of organized 
efforts, to help fugitive slaves escape. But the railroad 
did not really emerge until after 1812, and even then 
it remained generally informal and without a tight 
organization, Eventually, operations covered 14 
Northern states from Maine to Kansas, with Ohio, 


because of its long Southern border, playing a key 
role. To assure secrecy, most members of the railroad 
had knowledge only of their immediate operations. 
Fugitive slaves were called “passengers” and were 
moved between “stations" or “depots,” Operators 
were “conductors" or “agents.” 

Usually the fugitives were moved by night. At first 
they traveled alone on foot, with directions supplied 
by railroad operators. As women and children began 
joining their menfolk in fleeing, they were moved by 
horeeback, wagons, trains and ships, usually with 
guides, Food, clothing and wagons were provided by 
railroad operators and sympathizers. Between noc¬ 
turnal journeys the runaways were hidden in homes, 
stores, caves and barns. Often the fugitives were in¬ 
geniously disguised with wigs, mustaches, veils and 
powder to make them appear white. Negroes partici¬ 
pated as conductors; among the most famous was 
HARRIET TUBMAN. Despite the secrecy of the opera¬ 
tions, many railroad passengers and operators were 
apprehended. The runaways were returned to slavery 
and the operators often fined or imprisoned under the 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1793, 

In the 1840s the North-South clash over slavery 
heightened and a new fugitive slave act was passed 
by Congress as a part of the compromise of 1850 , The 
act sought to placate the South by speeding the return 
of runaway slaves and providing stiffen penalties for 
people who aided them. But the Underground Rail¬ 
road became busier as more Northerners defied the 
Fugitive Slave Act. In Ashtabula, Ohio, an important 
station on the railroad, the local newspaper, the Sen¬ 
tinel, reflected the temper of the town and of thou¬ 
sands of people in the North:",.. Congress made a 
law in reference to fugitive slaves, a law to strip us of 
our humanity... and herd us with menstealers.... 
Cursed be said law, 

^ “Resolved, that we will not aid in catching the fugi¬ 
tive, but will feed and protect him... and that we 
pledge our sympathy and property for the relief of any 
pensons in our midst who may suffer penalties for an 
honorable opposition or failure to comply with the 
requirements of said law,” 
fte Inr/j Gnra; The Liberty Line, 

UNDERWOOD, Oscar Wilder (1862-1929) 

Democratic congressman from Ah, 1895-96, 

1897-1915/ U.S. senator, 1915-27/ Framer of 
the Underwood Tariff Act, 1913 

Oscar Underwood is chiefly remembered for his 1913 
Underwood Tariff Act, which reduced U.S, protective 
duties on most imported goods for the first time in 30 
years and ended a policy of “protectionism.” (See 
TARIFF ACTS.) The act also provided for the first con¬ 
stitutionally valid progressive tax on personal in¬ 
comes in American history, (See income taxes.) Born 
in Kentucky in 1862, Underwood was admitted to the 
bar in 1884, after studying at the University of Vir¬ 
ginia. He was elected a IJemocratic congressman from 
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Alabama in 1894 and served in the House as Demo¬ 
cratic floor leader from 1911 to 1915, when he entered 
theU.S. Senate. Astrong contender forthe 1924 Dem¬ 
ocratic presidential nomination, Underwood failed to 
win his party’s designation primarily because his hos¬ 
tility toward the ku klux kla.n and his disapproval of 
PROHIBITION alienated many Southern delegates from 
outside his native state, He served in the Senate until 
two years before his death in 1929, 

UNDERWOOD TARIFF (see 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 

Cooperative Federal-state insurance system/ 
Taxes employers for each employee, pays weekly 
benefits to unemployed workers/ Established 
under Social Security Act, 19S5 

The 1935 social security act created, for the first 
time in American history, a nationwide system of un¬ 
employment insurance, Although a number of states 
had adopted workmen’s compensation laws in the 
early 1900s, these laws were limited to workers who 
suffered injuries on the job, Wisconsin was the only 
state to have a law (1932) providing for unemploy¬ 
ment insurance. 

Under the 1935 act the Federal Government 
authorized the states to collect a payroll tax from all 
employers in commerce and industry who hired 
workers for at least 20 weeks of the year. The tax rate 
is 3,2 percent of the first $4200 in salary, of which 2,7 
percent is returned to the employer through Federal 
tax deductions, The payments are held by the states, 
which determine the amount of benefits they will 
pay~the average was about $50 weekly in the early 
1970 s_aiid administer their own unemployment 
compensation offices. The number of benefit weeks 
ranges up to 30—or more, if the state and the Federal 
Governhient both agree that economic conditions 
within astate justify an extension of benefitpayments, 
With the exception of agricultural workers, who are 
not yet covered, almost all American workers in pri¬ 
vate enterprise are protected during temporary job¬ 
lessness through the insurance provisions of the Social 
Security Act, 

UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, 
SCENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION) 

Esi. as an independent agency associated with the 
United Nations, 1946/Carries outworldwide co¬ 
operative programs in education, science and 
cultural exchange/ U.S. contributes heavily to 
UNESCO‘swork 

The constitution of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
states that “since wars begin in the minds of men, it 
is in the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be constructed,” The organization, founded in 1946 as 


an independent agency associated with the united 
nations, has striven toward the goal of peace for over 
a quarter of a century through cooperative interna¬ 
tional programs in education and scientific research, 
and through cultural exchange projects. Since the 
agency’s inception the United States has been in¬ 
volved in UNESCO, working through a National 
Commission for UNESCO—whose members are 
chosen from the professions, and from state and Fed¬ 
eral agencies—and through a special UNESCO unit 
in the State Department. Over the years the U.S, has 
contributed considerable talent and money to carry 
out the many functions of the world organization, 
which has its headquarters in Paris, 

UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 
{sQQMilitary Law) 

UNION COLLEGE 

America's oldest interdenominational college for 
men, founded, 1795/ Campus located in Schenec¬ 
tady, KY. 

Founded in Schenectady, N.Y,, in 1795, Union Col¬ 
lege can boast a number of “firsts” in the history of 
American educational institutions. It was the first 
nonsectarian men’s college in America and in 1812 
created the first comprehensive campus plan. From 
1825 it became the birthplace of many Greek-letter 
fraternities when one of the oldest, Kappa Alpha, was 
founded there. The first course in engineering to be 
taught at a general college was offered to Union stu¬ 
dents in 1845. Presbyterian clergyman Eliphalet Nott 
was president of the college for 62 years (1804-66). 
CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR, 21st President of the U.S., 
graduated from Union College in 1848, Today the 
college rs a member of Union University, an associa¬ 
tion of several educational institutions (including Al¬ 
bany Medical College and Albany Law School), 
which enrolls about 3000 students. 

UNION LEAGUE CLUBS 

A secret society whose members were sworn to 
uphold principles of Republican Party/Active in 
recruiting Negro and white Union Army volun¬ 
teers in Civil War/ During Reconstruction, 
helped to register Southern black voters 

During the dark days of 1862, when it seemed to many 
in the North that the civil war could no t end in vic¬ 
tory for the Union, small groups of patriotic “Loyal 
Leagues” were formed in several cities. Their mem¬ 
bers were sworn to defend Republican ideals, even in 
the teeth of a Confederate military triumph. At a na¬ 
tional convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1863, the 
scattered leagues became the Union League, with 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and clubhouses 
throughout the country. The clubs served as centers 
for the recruitment of black and white Union ^my 
volunteers, and their members distributed war litera- 
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ture and raised money for soldier relief During re¬ 
construction they actively participated, along with 
the freedmen’s bureau, in registering Negro voters 
in the South and developed into a strong political or¬ 
ganization that helped control the black Republican 
vote. The end of Reconstruction, and the rise of the 
KU KLUX KLAN, drove the Union League back North, 
where it survives today in such cities as New York,' 
Philadelphia and Chicago as a conservative social 
club. 

UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 

Chartered by Congress, 1862/ Completed in 
1869, creating, with the Central Pacific line, the 
first transcontinental railway/ In 1970s, a major 
line in Western U.S. 

The driving of the last spike at Promontory Point, 
Utah, on May 10,1869, signified the meeting of the 
rails of the Union Pacific and Central Pacific railroads 
and the completion of the nation’s first transconti¬ 
nental railway, This final section cut travel time be¬ 
tween California and the East to days instead of 
weeks. It linked the agriculture, industry and com¬ 
merce of the Pacific and Atlantic coasts and opened 
the Great Plains of the West to settlement. 

The Union Pacific Railroad, which extended a dis¬ 
tance of 1086 miles west from Omaha, Neb., was 
chartered by Congress under the pacific railroad 
act in 1862. It provided Government loan bonds (re¬ 
payable in 30, years) and land grants to the Union 
Pacific (UP) and to the California-chartered Central 
Pacific (CP), which was built east out of Sacramento, 
Cal. The UP broke ground at Omaha in December, 
1863, but actual construction was delayed almost a 
year to await financial backing. Forty miles of track 
had to be laid—at an estimated cost of $1 million- 
before Government loan bonds could be obtained, 
and private investors shied away from the UP because 
they doubted that the road could ever be profitable 
even jf it was finally built, Unlike the CP, which had 
to build only 50 miles to tap the traffic of the Califor¬ 
nia and Nevada gold and silver mines, the UP had to 
build o ver 1000 miles of track into a sparsely popu¬ 
lated wilderness-through Nebraska to the Salt Lake 
Valley in Utah. Finally Congress came to the aid of 
the UP and CP in 1864 by amending the act of 1862 
to double the land grants (12,800 acres per mile of 
track), speed up the pacing of loan bonds and permit 
the railroads to sell their own bonds in amounts equal 
to those issued by the Government, (In all, Federal 
loans financed dnly a third of the cost of the transcon¬ 
tinental railroad.) 

The completion of the UP ahead of schedule owed 
inuch to the genius of grenyille m. dodge, chief en¬ 
gineer, and Jack Casement, who developed a railroad 
construction train that became an assembly line,on 
wheels, Using Casement’s train. Dodge pushed the 
track westward at a clip of four to seven miles a day 
and equipped, housed and fed 10,000 graders, bridge 


and tunnel builders and track layers, In the 1870s the 
UP came under attack when a House committee in¬ 
vestigated the credit mobilier, the construction 
company established by UP officials to build the rail¬ 
road. They were accused of making exorbitant profits 
and of bribing members of Congress to wink at their 
chicanery. 

Bad management plus the burden of paying off its 
bonded debt forced the UP into bankruptcy during 
the Panic of 1893, but under the direction of edward 
H. harriman, who reorganized the road in 1897-98, 
Union Pacific became a prosperous company and in 
the 1970s was a major line in the West. 

See James McCague: Moguls and Iron Men, the Story 
of the First Transcontinental Railroad. 

UNITARIANS 

Liberal Christians professing belief in the unity 
of God rather than in the Trinity/ In America, 
Unitarmismwas primarily an outgrowth of New 
England Congregationalism/ First Unitarian 
Church, King's Chapel, Boston, 1785/ Merged 
with Universalists, 1961 

The puritans who settled New England were rock- 
ribbed adherents of orthodox Calvinism, believing in 
predestination, the depravity of mankind and the tri¬ 
ple nature of God as exemplified in the Trinity. Such 
rigid religious principles were difficult for some to ac¬ 
cept and eventually more liberal precepts took root 
among certain of New England’s congregational- 
ISTS, In 1785 King’s Chapel in Boston removed refer¬ 
ences to the Trinity from its liturgy and became, in 
effect, the first Unitarian Church; the first church to 

in 1796. In 1805 harvard College declared its Uni¬ 
tarian bias by appointing the Unitarian henry ware 
as professor of divinity. The great Boston preacher 
william ELLERY CHANNiNG delivered a sermon in 
1819 that became the platform of Unitarian belief. 
His conviction that through reason mankind could 
achieve perfection was a religious counterpart to the 
American belief in democracy, and many liberal New 
Englanders joinedin espousing Channing’s doctrine. 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON enlarged Channing’s Chris¬ 
tian vision into transcendentalism, a philosophy 
stressing the rightness of man’s intuition of God and 
of the individual’s innate worth, 

Inthe 19th century the Unitarian movement never 
spread far beyond New England but in recent years 
there has been a gradual growth in its membership, In 
1961 tlie Unitarians, merged with the universalists 
(whose religious beliefs are very much the same) to 
become the Unitarian Universalist Association, The 
combined church claimed more than 210,000 mem¬ 
bers in the 1970s, 

See Earl M. Wilbur: A History of Unitarianism. 

UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS (see 
Reittkr, Walter Philip) 
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UNITED BRETHREN, CHURCH OF THE 

Evangelical Church, established in 1800 among 
German-speaking emigrants to Pennsylvania/ 
United Brethren merged with Evangelical 
Church, 1946, and with Methodists, 1968 

PENNSYLVANIA, the early stronghold of the Quakers, 
also attracted other religious sects-principally 
among German emigrants who would not have been 
welcome in the less tolerant precincts of puritan New 
England. Among the Mennonites living in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, the bishop, Martin Boehm, combined his evan¬ 
gelical talents with those of a missionary from the 
German Reformed Church, Philip William Otterbein, 
to establish the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christin 1800, Essentially revivalistic in character, the 
church at first attracted only German-speaking inhab¬ 
itants of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia. Later, 
church membership spread into the Midwest, absorb¬ 
ing English-speaking believers into the fold, In 1946 
the United Brethren merged with the Evangelical 
Church, which also originated among German¬ 
speaking settlers, and by 1968 both churches had 
joined with the methodists. The resultant United 
Methodist Church had over 10 million members in 
the 1970s. 

See Augustus W. Drury: History of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ, 

UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF AMERICA (see 
Black Legion) 

UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 

Formed by merger of Evangelical and Reformed 
Church and Congregational Christian Churches, 
1961/ Members numbered about two million in 
1970s 

With the ratification of a formal constitution in 1961, 
the much disputed and long-delayed merger of two 
older Protestant denominations to form the new 
United Church of Christ was finally effected. The two 
denominations that were party to the merger, the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Congre¬ 
gational Christian Churches, survived into the mid- 
20th century despite histories of dissension and 
schism. The congrbgationalists, a fixture on the 
American scene since the time of the pilgrims, had 
been torn asunder by the Unitarian and universal- 
iST movements of the early 19th Century, By 1931 the 
remaining Congregationalist churches had merged 
with three smaller groups, the largest of which was the 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, itself the child of schism in Prot¬ 
estant ranks during the 19th century. The Evangelical 
and Reformed ranks, on the other hand, were filled 
largely by parishioners of German background who 
had not felt at home within the mainstream of the re¬ 
formed CHURCH IN AMERICA. 

The 20-year-long attempt to merge these denomi¬ 
nations as the United Church of Christ was marred by 


dispute and postponed by lawsuits, Shortly before the 
merger was announced in 1957, some 300 churches 
withdrew to form a separate group called the National 
Association of Congregational Churches. The United 
Church of Christ now claims nearly two million 
members. Although its individual congregations are 
self-governing according to the traditions of Congre¬ 
gationalism, a general synod oversees the denomina¬ 
tion’s business matters and nominates church officials. 

UNITED EMPIRE LOYALISTS 

American Colonists who remained loyal to Brit¬ 
ain and emigrated to Canada, 1788-84/ Formed 
nucleus of Canada’s English-speaking commu¬ 
nity/ Gained political and economic power 

The PEACE OF PARIS ending the revolutionary war 
was signed by Britain and the United States in 1783. 
The treaty’s text stated that “Congress shall earnestly 
recommend” the restoration of properties seized from 
American Loyalists (see Tories) during the Revolu¬ 
tion, Despite this provision many Loyalists never re¬ 
gained their estates, and their political position in the 
new nation became, at best, uncomfortable. Between 
40,000 and 60,000 Loyalists emigrated in the two years 
following the Peace of Paris, principally to Britain, 
Nova Scotia and Quebec. Those who went to Canada, 
where many Tories had also fled in the course of the 
war, called themselves United Empire Loyalists. They 
became a powerful economic and political group in 
early 19th-century Canada and a major part of the 
country’s English-speaking community, 

UNITED FRUIT COMPANY [scq Central 
America-U.S, Relations) 

UNITED MINE WORKERS {stc Congress of 
Industrial Organizations; Lewis, John Llewellyn) 

UNITED NATIONS AND U.S. 

U S, played seminal role in founding UK, 1945/ 
U,N. supported U,S. position on Palestine, 
Korea, Congo, 1940s to early 1960s/ Growth in 
Third World UK membership deprived US. 
of sure nwjorities in General As.mbly, 1960s/ 
American annoyance with Secretary General 
U Thant over Vietnam and Middle East .soured 
U.S.’U.N. relations, 1960s/ Taiwan ousted from 
; U.N., despite US. objections, to admit People’s 

Republic of China, 1971/ Congress voted to 
allow U.S. firms to ignore UN,-imposed eco¬ 
nomic boycott of Rhodesia, 1971/ Secretary 
General Waldheim warned US., Soviet Union 
and China that great powers alone could not 
maintain world peace, 1972 

The holocaust of world war ii created a widespread 
consensus among Americans that a world organiza¬ 
tion would be necessary to keep the peace, And, in 
contrast to its earlier rejection of the league of 


nations, the U.S. was destined to play a major role in 
the United Nations from the time ofits inception. The 
nation was host to the 1945 San Francisco Confer¬ 
ence, from which emerged the charter of the world 
body, and an American citizen (iohn d. rockefel¬ 
ler, JR.) provided the permanent site for the U.N. on 
Manhattan’s East River, Over the years the U.S. has 
consistently paid the largest share of the world orga¬ 
nization’s budget (31,5 percent in 1972). From the first 
session of the Security Council in 1946, many Ameri¬ 
cans recognized that the United Nations was an im¬ 
perfect instrument for maintaining world peace, yet 
public opinion polls as recently as the early 1970s 
continued to show an overwhelming majority of 
Americans sympathetic to the world body as the best 
hope for averting a major international catastrophe. 

In Washington, successive Administrations have 
viewed the U.N, as a useful forum for the expression 
of U.S, foreign policy. While the world organization 
proved helpless in such early cold war crises as the 
Communist insurgency in Greece (1946-49) and in 
the Berlin blockade of 1948 (see Berlin crises), the 
Administration of President harry s. truman was 
able to induce the world body to play a role in forcing 
the Soviet Union to withdraw its troops from the Ira¬ 
nian province of Azerbaijan in 1946 and in adopting 
a plan for the partition of Palestine between Jews and 
Arabs in 1947. Moreover, with the veto-wielding So¬ 
viet Union absent from the Security Council in June, 
1950-in protest against the presence there of Na¬ 
tionalist China (see china-u.s, relations)— the 
council was able to take swift action against North 
Korea when it invaded South Korea at the onset of 
the KOREAN WAR. The Security Council branded 
North Korea an “aggressor” and called upon member 
nations to provide military aid to South Korea under 
the banner of the United Nations, 

Shortly thereafter the Soviet Union returned to the 


circumvent the Soviet veto, the U.S, sponsored the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution in November, 1950, 
The resolution, adopted by the General Assembly, 
provided that the assembly—where the great power 
veto does not apply—might consider situations it 
deems a threat to the peace and recommend collective 
action. Still, the assembly could only recommend and 
not require that U.N, members take action. Hence in 
October, 1956, the Soviet Union simply ignored the 
assembly’s call for its withdrawal of troops from 
Hungary, where the Russians had crushed a popular 
uprising, During that same October, however, the as¬ 
sembly, with the strong backing of the dwight d, 
EISENHOWER Administration, called upon Britain, 
France and. Israel to cease their joint invasion of 
Egypt and withdraw their troops. Faced with this dis¬ 
play of world opinion, and with Moscow threatening 
nuclear retribution, the three countries called an end 


In the 1960s the assembly’s expanded powers under 
the “Uniting for Peace” resolution were again em¬ 


ployed in a way that discomfited Moscow. By pro¬ 
longing the military operation the U.N. had mounted 
in 1961 to restore order in the Congo, the assembly 
pleased the U.S, and most of the world. Moscow, 
however, was unhappy, When both the Soviet Union 
and France refused to pay their shares of the cost of 
the operation on the grounds of its “illegality,” the 
U.N. was plunged into a financial crisis from which it 
has not yet fully emerged. Moreover the U.S. began 
to reassess its earlier view that the assembly should be 
strengthened. With the entrance into the organization 
of many new Asian and African countries (member¬ 
ship climbed from 51 nations in 1945 to 135 in 1973), 
many of them former colonial dependencies, the U.S, 
could no longer count on the sweeping majorities it 


1950s, Increasingly, as the new Third World nations 
aligned themselves with the Communist bloc, the U.S. 


colonial issues, the Arab-Israeli confrontation in the 
Middle East and demands by developing nations for 
more economic aid. 


Major Policy Differences 

As U.S. control over the voting pattern at the U.N, 
declined, Washington began to display less warmth 
toward the organization, President John f. Kennedy 
gave the U.N, strong verbal support, and so did Presi¬ 
dents LYNDON B. JOHNSON and RICHARD M. NIXON, But 
during the tenure of U Thant as Secretary General of 
the U.N, (1962-72), the strong U.S. ties with the orga¬ 
nization that existed during the terms of Trygve Lie 
(1946-53) and Dag Hammarskjold (1953-61) steadily 
eroded. Washington was particularly irked by Thanf s 
public criticism of the American role in the Vietnam 
WAR and by his part in the Arab-Israeli war of 1967. 
(See MIDDLE EAST-U.S. RELATIONS,) Had the Secretary 
General not precipitously withdrawn U.N. troops 
from the Sinai peninsula at Egypt’s request, many 
American officials believed Israel would not have felt 
threatened enough to unleash its preemptive strike 
against Egypt and other neighboring Arab states, 

Another source of Washington’s irritation with 
Thant was his espousal of the entry of Communist 
China into the world body—a milestone that finally 
occurred in October, 1971, when the assembly, over 
the opposition of the U.S,, admitted the People’s Re¬ 
public of China and ejected the representatives of 
Nationalist China, Ironically, a month later Wash¬ 
ington and Peking, over Soviet opposition, joined in 
lining up an overwhelming General Assembly vote 
for a resolution condemning India’s invasion and dis¬ 
memberment of East Pakistan. (See south asia-u.s. 
RELATIONS,) 

In the early 1970s U.S, relations with the U.N. were 
assigned a back seat by the Nixon Administration, 
which looked to direct bilateral negotiations with 
both Russia and China as the best chance of securing 
world peace. Accordingly, during the firstyearof Kurt 
Waldheim’s secretary generalship (1972-73), feeling 
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between Washington and the U,N. remained cool. 
Although the U.S. had voted in the U.N. for a trade 
embargo against Rhodesia’s white supremacist re¬ 
gime, Congress voted to permit American firms to 
import chrome ore from that country. Moreover, 
there was strong pressure in Congress to reduce the 
U.S, contribution to the world organization to a max¬ 
imum of 25 percent of its budget. In August, 1972, 
Secretary General Waldheim felt it necessary to warn 
the great powers that they alone-through a series of 
bilateral agreements—were not capable of keeping 
the peace. Still, the prevailing sentiment in Washing¬ 
ton was that while the U.N. might be marginally use¬ 
ful, the serious job of maintaining world peace was up 
to the major powers. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION (see 
UNRRA) 

UNITED PRESS 

Worldwide news-gathering agency, formed 1901/ 

Along with Associated Press it provides most of 

the national and international news printed in 
: local newspapers 

Established as a worldwide news-gathering service for 
member newspapers, the United Press was formed by 
a merger of the older Scripps-McCrae Press Associa¬ 
tion and the Publishers Press. Scripps-McCrae had 
operated west of Pittsburgh since 1892; Publishers 
Press, dating from 1904, had covered the East. The 
United Press differed from its main competitor of that 
time, the American Press, by virtue of its nonexclusive 
franchise system in which any newspaper was eligible 
for participation simply upon application. U.P. 
quickly became a formidable rival of the American 
Press by establishing strong news-gathering offices in 
South America and Japan. Today the U.P. “wire” 
services about 5500 member newspapers, magazines 
and radio and television stations. Along withits chief 
present-day competitor, the associated press, it is 
responsible for most of the national and international 
news that reaches the average American newspaper 
reader, 

UNITED SOCIETY OF BELIEVERS IN 
CHRIST’S SECOND APPEARING (see Shakers) 

UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 

Government agency created in 195S to pjomote 

international understanding of U.S, policy 

Since 1917, when the Federal Government created 
the Committee on Public Information, Washington 
has made periodic efforts to interpret its foreign pol¬ 
icy, institutions and culture to people in other coun¬ 
tries through an official information agency. This 
Government information office was disbanded, in 
1919 and it was not until 1934 that an information 


service was formed within the department of state 
for the global dissemination of what the Government 
wantedthe world to know about America. In 1942 the 
newly created office of war information took over 
the task, serving in this capacity until 1945, when its 
duties were reassigned back to the Department of 
State. 

On Aug, 1,1953, President dwightd.eisenhower 
established the separate U.S, Information Agency 
(USIA) and won its approval by Congress, The direc¬ 
tor and deputy director of the agency are appointed 
by the President but require confirmation by the Sen¬ 
ate. By means of personal contact, radio, television, 
the press, special publications, films, exhibitions and 
libraries, the USIA attempts to build overseas under¬ 
standing of U.S. foreign policy as well as of the na¬ 
tion’s domestic institutions and culture. It advises the 
Government on public opinion abroad and its impli¬ 
cations for U.S. policy. The agency also administers 
the Department of State’s cultural and educational 
exchange program overseas, Perhaps its best-known 
operation is the voice of America, which broadcasts 
shortwave radio programs abroad in 36 languages. In 
the early 1970s the USIA distributed film and TV doc¬ 
umentaries in 130 countries, issued press releases 
from some 127 overseas posts, published 47 maga¬ 
zines in 27 languages and maintained 291 libraries in 
information centers in 98 countries, 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION (see 
Frick, Henry Clay; Gary, Elbert Henry; Morgan, John 
Pierpont; Schwab, Charles Michael) 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING (see 
Conscription, Military) 

UNIVERSALISTS 

Arnerican Protestant denomination, originating 
in the late 18th century/Emphasized indididual 
worth and humaniiarign concerns/ Merged with 
Unitarians, 1961 

The doctrine that every individual will eventually be 
saved through . God’s grace, as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, is as old as Christianity; but it was only in 
America that a church based on this doctrine was first 
established. The itinerant English preacher, John 
Murray, founded the Universalist Ghurchin Glouces¬ 
ter, Mass., in 1779. By 1790 the movement had grown 
large enough to hold a convention, where a Declara¬ 
tion of Faith was drawn up, opposing slavery and war, 
and supporting free public education. Like the 
UNITARIANS, a religious group which also flourished 
principally in America, the Universalists gained many 
adherents during the first years of the 19th century 
when a wave of liberalizing thought swept the-old 
New England stronghold of the congregational- 
ISTS. The Universalists’ emphasis on individual worth 
and on social and humanitarian rather than strict 
doctrinal concerns seemed to many to be more in 
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keeping with the spirit of the growing nation than was 
the harsh, "hell-fire” religion of the, puritans and 
their Congregationalist heirs, Universalists founded 
the utopian hopedale community in Massachusetts 
in 1842. Three Universalist colleges were established: 
Lombard in Illinois (1852), St, Lawrence in New York 
State (1856) and Boston’s Tufts (1852), In 1961 the 
Universalists merged with the Unitarians to form the 
Unitarian Universalist Association, which had over 
1000 churches and 210,000 members in 1973. 

See Clinton L. Scott: These Live Tomorrow. 

UNKNOWN SOLDIER, TOMB OF THE 

Originally dedicated as memorial to unknown 

American war dead ofWM I, 1921/ Name 

changed to Tomb of the Unknowns, 1958/ In 

Arlington National Cemetery 

On Nov, 11,1921, President WARREN G, HARDING at¬ 
tended ceremonies at Arlington national ceme¬ 
tery (Va.) for the burial of an Unknown Soldier of 
WORLD WAR I in a marble crypt bearing the inscrip¬ 
tion: "Here rests in honored glory an American 
soldier known but to God.” Thirty-seven years—and 
two wars—later, on memorial day, 1958, President 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER took part in ceremonies 
when two other nameless soldiers, one from world 
war II and one from the Korean war, were also bur¬ 
ied in the tomb at Arlington. It was then renamed The 
Tomb of the Unknowns.^ Ceremonies honoring the 
unknown soldiers are held annually on veterans day, 

UNREASONABLE SEARCHES AND 
SEIZURES (see Constitutional A mendments^ 
Fourth Amendment) 

UNRRA (UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION) 

Organization created to aid war-ravaged areas of 

Europe and Asia, 1948-47/ U.S. provided more 
, dm half of UNRUs funds f 

Foreseeing that the Allied liberation of Axis-occupied 
countries during world war ii would entail a vast, 
cooperative effort to feed, clothe and repatriate mil¬ 
lions of refugees, 44 nations met in Washington, D.C., 
in November, 1943, to establish the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), 
Under its American directors (first Herbert ,il. Leh¬ 
man and then fiorello la guardia), UNRRA, in the 
four years of its existence, returned iSOme seven mil¬ 
lion people to their homes, operated refugee camps in 
Europe and Asia, distributed food and medicines and 
helped to restore public services in the war-ravaged 
countries. Almost ,$4 billion—of which mbrC thanhalf 
was given by the U.S,—was spent by the time 
UNRRA’s work was ended in 1947. Its refugee relief 
functions were then assumed by various agencies of 
the UNITED nations, chiefly by the International Ref¬ 
ugee Organization. , i' y. 


URBAN LEAGUE, NATIONAL 

Interracial community-service organization, est., 
1911/ Seeks to secure health care, educatibn,job 
training, employment and housing for urban 
minorities/ Originally aidedblack migrantsfrom 
rural South 

The National Urban League, an interracial com¬ 
munity-service organization, seeks to end racial dis¬ 
crimination and help blacks and other minorities, 
particularly in the cities, participate more fully in the 
nation’s economic life, Besidesits national headquar¬ 
ters in.New York City and its more than 100 local 
affiliates, the league has five regional offices and two 
specialized offices—a Bureau of Government Affairs 
and a research department—in Washington, D.C, In 
the early 1970s the organization’s executive director, 
Vernon E, Jordan, Jr., presided over an interracial 
board of , trustees, a professional staff of 2000 and 
some 25,000 volunteer workers across the nation, 
Originally entitled the National League on Urban 
Conditions Among Negroes, it was founded in 1911 
by Dr, George E, Haynes. A black New Yorker* 
Haynes was appalled by the poverty and despair 
among unskilled, untutored rural Negroes who were 
then beginning their great migration to the nation’s 
industrial centers. From its earliest days the organiza¬ 
tion’s main concerns have been in education, job op¬ 
portunities and training, housing and health care. The, 
league pioneered in opening industrial jobs pre¬ 
viously closed to blacks, and in both World Wars it 
campaigned for defense jobs for Negroes, During 
WORLD war II the league played an active part in the 
successful fight to end racial segregation in the armed 
forces. In 1963 its executive director, whitney young 
(1921-1971), helped plan and lead the civil rights 
movement’s March on Washington, in which 250,000 
people peacefully took part. Among the National 
Urban League’s current activities are training pro¬ 
grams to help minority workers gain admission to 
trade unions, “street academies” for high school drop¬ 
outs, finding jobs for and giving aid to minority vet¬ 
erans and organizing community health centers. 

URBAN RENEWAL', 

Federally funded efforts to rekabilitate decaying 
cities/ Wagner-Steagall Act of 193? helped 
finance low-rent housing/ Housing Adt of 1949 
, and subsequent Federal legislation provided for 
redevalopmentofdecrepit business and industrial 
areas/Model Cities Act of1966 enlarged renewal 
programs with neighborhood rehabilitation proj¬ 
ects, improved public services, Job training 

Although the need for rebuilding the nation’s cities 
had been, a cry of certain reformers since the mid- 19th 
century (see city planning), Government action to 
rehabilitate decaying: cities has been espoused only 
since the 1930s. Between 1820 and 1850 the popula¬ 
tion of the country as a whole nearly doubled, but 
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city populations grew a hundredfold. (See cities, 
GROWTH OF.) As immigrants flooded into the urban 
centers, municipal growth was left in the hands of 
builders and speculators who created the tenement 
blocks and gridiron streets that still form the basic 
pattern of most American municipalities. Occasional 
efforts were made to better the lot of slum dwellers, 
usually through the passage of tenement-house 
LAWS. But cities did little to control the blight that in¬ 
fected industrial areas or to halt the gradual racial 
segregation of slum districts. 

In the 1930s the concept of urban renewal was put 
into effective practice for the first time. The wagner- 
STEAGALL ACT of 1937 Created the U,S, Housing Au¬ 
thority, which financed urban slum clearance and 
low-rent developments through low-cost loans to 
cities and private builders, (See housing, public.) 
Municipal housing authorities were established and 
given unprecedented powers of eminent domain— 
the authority to condemn buildings and buy them for 
the public benefit. Surveys soon indicated that slums 
were not the only problem in America’s cities. Old in¬ 
dustrial districts and decaying business centers were 
also contributing to the cities’ sickness, and redevel¬ 
opment of whole areas soon seemed as important a 
goal as improved housing. The Housing Act of 1949 
and subsequent Federal legislation in the 1950s and 
1960s provided matching funds for cities to rebuild 
slum housing and to clear and reconstruct business 
and industrial areas. In 1965 the department of 
housing and urban development was established 
to oversee urban reconstruction, 

While such major cities as Boston and Chicago 
were making good use of Federal funding to help 
effect spectacular transformations of their central 
business districts, the racially segregated slums that 
contained the cities’ poor were largely neglected until 
the mid-1960s.Then the lyndon b. Johnson Admin¬ 
istration launched its massive War on Poverty, First 
through the economic opportunity act of 1964 and 
then the Model Cities Act of 1966, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment began pouring fresh funds into the slums in 
a variety of new approaches. Poverty was viewed both 
as a cause and a product of urban decay. New com¬ 
munity development corporations were set up within 
urban areas with the dual mission of heightening the 
residents’ sense of identity with their neighborhoods 
at the same time as slums were to be cleared and re¬ 
placed with new housing. Vocational training pro¬ 
grams were established to give the slum dweller skills 
that would allow him to compete in the job market 
and presuinably create a trained labor pool to attract 
industry back to the cities. A host of related programs 
worked for such ends as improved community health 
services and community control of local institutions, 
including theschools. 

In the 1970s Federal efforts to combat urban decay 
slackened, partly because of the richard m. nixon 
Administration’s self-professed policy of “benign ne¬ 
glect” toward the cities and partly because the urban 


race riots of the 1960s, combined with revelations of 
fraud in the administration of antipoverty and Model 
Cities funds, dampened congressional enthusiasm, 
The older approach to urban renewal had also engen¬ 
dered enmity because of corruption. But even more 
damaging, it had drawn fire from many critics op¬ 
posed to its bulldozing tactics, which had leveled vast 
sections of city housing and displaced more people 
than renewal projects could take in—and at rents the 
poor could not afford. Architects and city planners 
also lamented the inhuman scale of many of the re¬ 
newal sites, whose sameness did not allow for any 
sense of community. 

While the experts in Washington were bogged 
down in disagreement over the future course of urban 
renewal as a concept, the cities themselves were giving 
signs in the mid- 1970s of inventing their own new di¬ 
rections. These included a form of “homesteading” 
that awards abandoned buildings to families who 
promise to rehabilitate them. 

V'mi,WiUiam Simon (1859-1949) 

Political reformer/ Pushed **Ore^on system” of 
direct government and direct legislation, includ¬ 
ing popular election of U, S. senators 

An apostle of the single-tax economic philosophy of 
HENRY GEORGE, Oregon lawyer William S. U’Ren is 
best remembered for his contribution to his state’s 
early adoption of such political reforms as the initia¬ 
tive, referendum and recall. (See initiative and 
referendum, movement for,) But U’Ren viewed 
these steps toward broader democracy merely as the 
means that would let the people effect the single tax, 
based on land value, as urged in George’s book Prog¬ 
ress and Poverty (1879), While the single tax was never 
carried through in Oregon and is no longer a subject 
of serious political debate, U’Ren’s so-called Oregon 
SYSTEM— with its several direct-legislation and direct- 
government features (including a presidential prefer¬ 
ence primary)—heralded lasting changes in the 
American democratic process, His crusade to elect 
U.S. senators by popular vote, rather than by the state 
legislatures, anticipated by more than a decade the 
17th Amendment, ratified in 1913. (See constitu¬ 
tional AMENDMENTS,) Bom (1859) in Lancaster, Wis,, 
of Dutch descent, U’Ren was admitted to the Colo¬ 
rado bar in 1881, He moved to Oregon in 1889 and 
was elected (1896) to the state legislature on the pop¬ 
ulist PARTY ticket. He practiced law in Portland until 
1948, dying a year later at the age of 90. 

VWd, Harold Clayton (1893- ) 

Nuclear chemist/ Won 1934 Nobel Prize in 
chemistry for 1931 discovery of "heavy” hydro¬ 
gen isotope/ Directed nuclear research program 
in development of atomic bomb during WW, 11 

A classic case of the “pure scientist” whose knowledge 
happened, at a crucial point in history, to intersect 


with the needs of his nation, nuclear chemist Harold 
Urey, in 1942, became director of research at Colum¬ 
bia university’s Substitute Alloy Materials Labora¬ 
tories, a part of the Manhattan Engineers District 
program. The engineers’ so-called Manhattan proj¬ 
ect was charged with developing the atomic bomb 
during world war ii, the weapon that was eventually 
used by the U.S. to devastate the Japanese cities of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki. (See Hiroshima, bombing 
OF,) Urey’s formulations made possible the separation 
of the fissionable isotope, uranium-235, the explosive 
of the first atomic bomb, from the more abundant but 
nonfissionable uranium-238. This achievement grew 
out of his discovery, in 1931, of a “heavy” isotope of 
hydrogen called deuterium, for which he was awarded 
the 1934 Nobel Prize in chemistry. Born in rural Walk- 
erton, Ind,, in 1893, Urey received his Ph.D. in chem¬ 
istry in 1923 from the University of California, where 
he later became a professor. After the war he returned 
to theoretical studies, chiefly involving the age and 
origin of the earth, moon and other parts of the solar 
system, As a consultant to the national aeronautics 
and space administration, Urey was among the first 
to i aspect lunar rock samples brought back to earth by 
Apollo astronauts in 1969, 

USIA (see United States Information Agency) 

UTAH, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 45th state, Jan, 4,1896/ 

; Area, 84,916 ,sq. mi/ Pop., 1,059,273 (1970)/ 
Capital and largest city, Salt Lake City; pop., 

175,885 (1970)/ Known as "Mormon land” after 
arrival of Brigham. Young and other members of 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
1847/After 1900primarily agricultural economy 
gave way to mining of nation’s largest variety of 
commercial minerals/ Manufacturing replaced 
mining as major industry by 1970s 

In 1776 an expedition led by two Franciscan friars, 
Fathers Francisco Atanasio Dominguez and Silvestre 
V^lez de Escalante, set out from the Spanish settle¬ 
ment at Santa Fe to find a northern route around the, 
forbidding, canyon-cut Colorado plateau to the new 
Spanish mksions on the California coast. Although 
failing in this purpose, they made the first docu¬ 
mented mapping of parts of whatls now Utah, enter¬ 
ing from present-day Colorado by the Green River 
Valley and traversing the region to its southwest cor¬ 
ner, More than 60 years later American fur trappers 
and traders established the first year-round settlement 
(1837) at the confluence of the Green and White rivers 
in northeastern Utah, 

The fact that Utah belonged to Spain until Mexico’s 
war of independence in 1821 and, thereafter until 
1848, to Mexico did little to deter almost exclusive ex¬ 
ploration and settlement by Americans. In 1829 
American pioneers began to move westward across 
Utah, first along a southern route called the Spanish 


Trail (between Santa Fe and Los Angeles) and later 
(beginning in 1841) along various routes passing close 
to the present site of Salt Lake City. In August, 1846, 
the donner party lost almost three weeks hacking a 
“shortcut” for its heavy wagons through the Wasatch 
Mountains just east of Salt Lake City, a delay that 
later led to the snowbound group’s horrible privations 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Down that same trail 
cut by the Donner party came, in the summer of 1847, 
a band of 148 mormons led by brigham young 
(1801-1887)—the first of a flood of settlers who would 
shape the future of Utah. 

The Mormons—members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints—came to Utah to settle 
and work the land. They had been hounded ever 
westward from New York. Their former leader, Jo¬ 
seph SMITH, was shot and killed in 1844 by an angry 
mob in Illinois, The Mormons arrived in the Salt Lake 
Valley with the steely determination of the persecuted, 
symbolized in Brigham Young’s pronouncement, 
“This is the place,” In 1848, at the end of the Mexican 
WAR, the treaty of guadalupe hidalgo ceded Utah 
and other western lands to the U.S. The following 
year the Mormons applied to the U.S, Congress for 
admission to the Union as the state of “Deseret” (a 
Book of Mormon word for honeybee), the name sig¬ 
nifying their agrarian industry. Their petition for 
statehood denied, the Mormons formed their own 
State of Deseret, with a constitution and government 
based on Mormon church organization and with 
boundaries stretching to the California coast and in¬ 
cluding most of present-day Nevada and large parts 
of COLORADO, IDAHO, NEW MEXICO, OREGON and 
WYOMING. Thus prodded, on Sept, 9,1850, Congress 
created a much reduced Territoiy: of Utah and named 
Brigham Young governor, 

Financed by the Perpetual Emigrating Fund set up 
by Young in 1849, thousands of Mormons streamed 
into the Utah enclave each year. With the exception 
of relatively minor conflicts, this influx of Mormon 
settlers avoided bloody disputes with the Utah In¬ 
dians (largely Utes and Paiutes of Shoshonean stock). 
However, relations with the Government in Washing¬ 
ton progressively worsened,. In the “Utah War” of 
1857-58 President james buchanan sent Federal 
troops to enforce the removal of Young and the ap¬ 
pointment of Buchanan’s man, Alfred Gumming of 
Georgia, as Utah’s governor, Although the Mormons 
promptly capitulated, Young remained a powerful 
force in Utah until his death in 1877, 

At the outbreak of the civil war the Federal troops 
were replaced (1862) by a detachment of California- 
Nevada volunteers under command of Col, Patrick 
Edward Connor, who encouraged the immigration of 
non-Mormons, (called “Gentiles” by the Mormons). 
In 1863 Connor’s men discovered gold and silver in 
Bingham Canyon (later the site of the. nation’s largest 
open-pit copper mine), some 20 miles southwest of 
Salt Lake City, Meanwhile, Utah’s landlocked isola¬ 
tion was coming to an end, In I860 the pony express 
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crossed Utah to bring the nation its first transconti¬ 
nental mail service. In 1861 transcontinental tele¬ 
graph lines met in Salt Lake City. Eight years later 
(1869) the Central Pacihc Railroad, building eastward 
from Sacramento, Cal, met the rails of the Union 
Pacific, building westward from Omaha, Neb., at 
Promontory, Utah. (See railroads.) These develop¬ 
ments were accompanied by more shrinking of the 
Utah Territory as Congress carved out predominantly 
non-Mormon Colorado, Nevada and Wyoming, re¬ 
ducing Utah to its present boundaries by 1868. 

Continuing public rancor against the Mormons 
centered on two issues. The first was the Mormons’ 
church-centered political organization, implying con¬ 
flict with the constitutional separation of church and 
state. The second and more volatile issue was po- 
lygyny, sanctioned by the Mormon church, but out¬ 
lawed by the U.S. Congress in the Anti-Bigamy Act of 
1862, the first of many laws designed to break down 
the Mormon hegemony in Utah. In 1890, with many 
Mormon men in prison after being convicted of po¬ 
lygyny, with Mormon church property threatened 
with confiscation and with all Mormons facing the 
loss of political rights, the Mormon church, on the 
advice of its president, Wilford Woodruff, officially 
prohibited polygyny. Anew constitution was submit¬ 
ted to Congress in 1895, and on Jan. 4,1896, on its 
sixth try, Utah was admitted to the Union as the 45th 
state. The capital is Salt-Lake City, which is also the 
state’s largest community, with a population of 
175,885 in 1970. 

Entering the 20th century, Utah’s Mormon-dom¬ 
inated agricultural economy was limited by lack of 
arable land; future economic progress depended on 
the: exploitation of the state’s vast, rich mineral de¬ 
posits. The need in both cases was the same: water for 
irrigation and to support a growing mining and man¬ 
ufacturing work force. In 1913 the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation completed the huge Strawberry River 
project, the first of many water-impoundment and 
-diversion projects that hastened Utah’s economic 
development. Mining remained the major industry 
through the 1930s, with as much as 50 percent of the 
population dependent upon the extraction of copper, 
fossil fuels, lead, gold, silver, iron and various other 
minerals. (Large uranium deposits were discovered 
near Moab in 1952.) 

A more balanced economy has gradually evolved, 
a landmark being the completion in 1944 of a $200 
million Geneva Steel Works plant at Orem. Manu¬ 
facturing output and diversification rose rapidly, after 
World War II, first in the processing of primary metals 


and later in transportation equipment and food proc¬ 
essing. Sharing in the aerospace boom of the 1950s 
and 1960s, Utah became an important research and 
manufacturing center for both civilian and military 
projects. 

In the 1970s Utah could still be called the “Mormon 
land,” with 72 percent of its population of 1,059,273 
(1970 census) belonging to the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints. Yet some two-thirds of the state’s 
84,916 square miles of land is federally owned. Fed¬ 
eral ownership has facilitated the creation of so:me of 
the nation’s'most spectacular parks (Arches, Bryce 
Canyon, Canyonlands, Capitol Reef, Zion), monu¬ 
ments (Dinosaur, Natural Bridges, Rainbow Bridge) 
and recreation areas (Lake Powell, Flaming Gorge). 
But the nation’s insatiable need for Utah’s under¬ 
ground resources has also altered and defaced the 
landscape. If the energy crisis continues to affect the 
American economy in the final decades of the 20th 
century, major battles may loom over the state’s natu¬ 
ral gas resources and its huge, but scarceiy tapped, 
oil-shale deposits. 

UTRECHT, TREATY OF (J7i3) 

Ended Queen Anne’s War/ France ceded Nova 

Scotia, Newfoundland and the Hudson Bay Ter¬ 
ritory to Great Britain 

From the last half of the 17th century through the 
middle of the 18th century, intermittent wars between 
European monarchs were exported to North America. 
The peace settlements at Utrecht, Holland, in 1713 
and 1714 ended both the War of tk Spanish Succes¬ 
sion in Europe and its counterpart in America, queen 
anne’s war (1702-13). The signatory powers were 
Great Britain, the Dutch Republic, Portugal, Prussia, 
Savoy and Austria on one side, and France and Spain 
on the other. Of the various agreements signed at 
Utrecht, the mok important for the future of America 
was the treaty between Great Britain and France. In 
terms of American Colonial power Britain emerged 
the stronger, having gained from France Nova Scotia 
(excluding Cape Breton Island), Newfoundland, the 
Hudson Bay Territory and St, Kitts in the Caribbean, 
In addition to Cape Breton, France retained Quebec 
and Prince Edward Island—which would be lost to 
the British during the frengh and Indian war 
(1755-63), From Spain Britain wrung a 30-year ex¬ 
clusive license to the lucrative slave trade between 
Spanish America and Africa. 

See Max Savelle; The Origins of American Diplo¬ 
macy. 
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VAIL, Theodore Newton (1845-1920) 

Telephone industry executive/ Organized Bell 
tekphonesystem, 1878-87/President, American 

Telephone and Telegraph Co., 1907-19 

The administrative genius that created the telephone 
system in the United States, Theodore Vail, general 
manager of the Bell Telephone Company from 1878 
to 1887, organized local Bell companies across the 
nation, established a long-distance system to link 
them and set up a company industrial research 
program to develop telephone service. Bom in Ohio 
in 1845, Vail began working as a telegraph operator 
when he was 19 and a few years later entered the U.S, 
Railway Postal Service in the West, He soon proved 
his talents as an organizer and by 1876 had become 
superintendent of the service. Two years later Vail 
joined the young, fast-growing Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany as general manager. After completing his gar¬ 
gantuan task of organization, Vail resigned in 1887 
and spent a number of years in Argentina developing 
various public utilities. In 1907 Bell’s directors per¬ 
suaded him to return to the company to restore order 
to the nation’s telephone system, which was threat¬ 
ened with disruption by the hundreds of competing 
companiesthat had been formed after the Bell patents 
expired in 1893 and 1894. As president of the Ameri¬ 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company (1907-19), 
the parent company of Bell, Vail sought to bring as 
many competitors as possible into the Bell system and 
to cooperate with those that remained independent 
by making the company’s long-distance network 
available to them. Vail died in 1920, having lived to 
see radio-telephone communications established with 
Europe and Hawaii (1915) and a telephone system set 
up in France under his guidance during world war l. 

VAimmO, Rudolph (1895-1925) 

, Silent film star in 1920s/ Best known for roman¬ 
tic roles in The Sheik and other movies/ Prema¬ 
ture death caused nationwide wave of mourning 

Arriving in Hollywood at the age of 22 with little to 
recommend him but good looks and an athletic torso, 
Rudolph Valentino was “discovered” in storybook 
fashion four years later, and went on to enjoy a brief 


but spectacular reign as America’s premier screen 
idol. Born Rodolpho d’Antonguolla in 1895, he left 
the northern Italian village of Castellaneta in 1913 for 
New York City, where he trained to be a dancer. After 
four years he moved on to Los Angeles, acquired a 
new name and gradually broke into the new silent- 
movie business through a series of bit parts, usually 
as a villain. Then, in 1921, his big break arrived; 
Given a leading role in The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse, Valentino became an overnight star and 
promptly created an even greater sensation with his 
second film. The Sheik. These two pictures, which 
together grossed an initial $7.5 million, were notable 
not only for launching one of Hollywood’s great leg¬ 
ends but also for introducing a radically new type of 
leading man. In Valentino, the familiar strong, silent 
and chaste type suddenly gave way to the smoldering, 
sensuous Latin lover—a role that was imitated by 
other Hollywood stars for years. Valentino himself 
made some 31 more films in the next five years and 
continued to nurture the image that caused hysterical 
fans to mob him wherever he went. 

Then, in the summer of 1926, the fantasy ended as 
swiftly as it had begun, Striken by a gastric ulcer and 
general peritonitis, Valentino was admitted to a New 
York hospital and died there within days. News of the 
death touched off an outpouring of grief unparalleled 
in living memory, as each day tens of thousands of 
mourners filled the streets around the funeral home 
where his body lay. 

VALLANDIGHAM, Clement Laird (1820-1871) 

Politician, lawyer/ Advocate of states’ rights and 
opponent of abolitionism/ Led Copperhead 
yeace Democrats” during Civil War/ Con- 
vkted as Confederate sympathizer in 1863 and 
banished from Union by President Lincoln/ Re¬ 
turned to U.S. in 1864 

One of the most noted and notorious figures of the 
GIVE WAR era, Clement Laird Vallandigham was al¬ 
ternately damned as a traitor to the Union cause and 
hailed as a courageous voice of compromise and rec¬ 
onciliation. Born in New Lisbon, Ohio, in 1820, Val¬ 
landigham was admitted to the Ohio bar at the age 
of 22 and was soon engaged in a successful law prac¬ 
tice. Vallandigham also involved himself in demo¬ 
cratic PARTY pohtics. He served two terms (1845-47) 
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in the Ohio legislature and then became editor of the 
Dayton Empire, a Democratic newspaper, In 1849 he 
returned full-time to his law practice but remained 
active in politics, particularly as a spokesman for 
states’ rights—opposing Federal interference with 
SLAVERY in states where it already existed—and as an 
enemy of the abolitionist movement and the new 

REPUBLICAN PARTY. 

Elected to the U.S, House of Representatives in 
1856, Vallandigham opposed sectionalism and sup¬ 
ported measures such as the Crittenden compromise 
to preserve union, He supported Stephen a, douglas’ 
candidacy for President in 1860, and became a bitter 
opponent of President abraham Lincoln’s policies 
after the outbreak of the Civil War-hampering the 
passage of military bills and persisting in his calls for 
accommodation with the South. Failing to win re- 
election in 1862, he continued to expound his views 
as aleader of the “Peace Democrats” or copperheads 
until May, 1863„ when Gen. Ambrose e. burnside 
ordered his arrest in Ohio on charges of treason. Tried 
and convicted by a military court, Vallandigham was 
sentenced to imprisonment but instead was banished 
to the Confederacy on Lincoln’s orders. He subse¬ 
quently made his way to Canada, while at the same 
time the Ohio Peace Democrats nominated him for 
governor and organized a full-scale campaign in his 
behalf. Defeated soundly by the Republican John 
Brough, Vallandigham remained in Canada until 
June, 1864, when he suddenly reappeared in Ohio—to 
the wild delight of his supporters. President Lincoln, 
wary of a possible backlash, chose not to take any 
action against him, and Vallandigham capped a major 
speaking tour at the 1864 Democratic convention in 
Chicago, where he secured a resolution denouncing 
the Union war effort. 

The Republicans’ decisive victory that November 
effectively ended Vallandigham’s influence in na¬ 
tional affairs. Vainly opposing Republican recon¬ 
struction policies after the war, he finally relented 
in 1870, concluding that the old issues were dead and 
urging the Democrats to face up to the new political 
realities, He died in June, 1871, 

VALLEY FORGE 

Continental Army endured starvation and dis¬ 
ease during winter and spring of 1777-78f 

Emerged from ordeal a much stronger fighting 

force 

During the British occupation of Philadelphia in the 
winter of 1777-78, Gen. george Washington en¬ 
camped his Continental Army 20 miles away at Valley 
Forge on the banks of the Schuylkill River, The ill- 
clad, ill-equipped Americans, having sustained bitter 
defeats at Brandywine and Germantown (September- 
October, 1777), due largely to faulty leadership and 
lack of discipline, now faced the ordeal of Valley 
Forge, In six months an estimated 2500 men out of 
10,000 died of disease. Fortunately the winter, was 


mild or the army might have disintegrated. However, 
official incompetence, graft and indifference, which 
reduced supplies to a trickle, brought the bitter chant 
from troops: “No pay, no clothes, no provisions, no 
rum.” But the officers and men endured because of 
their faith in Washington, and their general did not 
let them down, He requisitioned food and clothing 
from farmers and merchants, who preferred selling 
goods for British gold, and badgered Congress into 
strengthening the supply and recruitment services of 
the army. 

The British obligingly stayed snug in Philadelphia, 
never mounting a major attack on the recuperating 
Americans. Washington also was quick to welcome 
and to work with the newly arrived Prussian officer, 
FRIEDRICH WILHELM, BARON VON STEUBEN, wllO gaVC 

the army the professional drilling and discipline it so 
sorely needed. News of the franco-american alli¬ 
ance of 1778 further raised American spirits, and a 
flow of recruits brought the army up to 11,000 men 
by May. When the British evacuated Philadelphia in 
June and headed for New York City, Washington’s 
revived and smartly trained army , pursued them 
across New Jersey, inflicting heavy losses on the Brit¬ 
ish in the Battle of Monmouth, June 28-the last 
major engagement in the North. 

VAN ALLEN, James Alfred (1914- ) 

Research physicist/ Noted for pioneering work 

in rocketry and space exploration/ Credited with 

discovery of “Van Allen belts” of radiation encir¬ 
cling the earth 

One of America’s ranking experts in the diverse fields 
of cosmic radiation, rocketry and satellite instrumen¬ 
tation, James Van Allen proved uniquely qualified for 
his role as a principal founder of the nation’s space 
program. Born in 1914 in Mount Pleasant, Iowa, Van 
Allen did his undergraduate work at Iowa Wesleyan 
College and received a Ph.D. in nuclear physics from 
the State University of Iowa in 1939, During world 
WAR II he helped the Navy produce more effective 
antiaircraft shells, and in 1946 went to Johns hopkins 
UNiVERSiTYj where he directed studies of captured V- 2 
rockets that led to the development of a smaller, moi e 
practical version, the Aerobee rocket, for probes of 
the upper atmo,sphere. 

Returning to head the physics department at the 
State University of Iowa in 1951, Van Allen embarked 
on a massive six-year series of studies of cosmic radi¬ 
ation, in every case using rockets equipped with the 

samebasicinstruments—Geigercounters,magnetom” 

eters and transmitters—soon to be carried by the first 
U.S. satellites. At the same time. Van Allen became 
one of the chief organizers of a cooperative, world¬ 
wide effort to study the earth’s physical proper¬ 
ties—his plans culminating in the international 
geophysical YEAR of 1957-58, , , 

Following the official decision to go ahead with 
America’s first space-satellite program, Van Allen was 


appointed in 1956 to head the panel that designed the 
Explorer satellites and decided which instruments 
they would contain and what experiments they would 
make, Explorer I was launched successfully in Janu¬ 
ary, 1958, and provided the scientists with basic new 
data, including evidence of a mysteriously high level 
of cosmic radiation. Later Explorer satellites, 
equipped with improved recording devices designed 
by Van Allen, discovered what came to be known as 
the Van Allen belts—two concentric bands of radi¬ 
ation encircling the earth at very high altitudes. Van 
Allen continued his research in both cosmic radiation 
and satellite technology, and his groundbreaking 
work was largely responsible for the creation and ul¬ 
timate success of the national aeronautics and 
SPACE administration. Since the 1950s be has lec¬ 
tured at numerous universities and served as an 
editor of the Journal of Geophysical Research 

Ykmmm, Martin (1782-1862) 

Eighth President of U,S., 1817-41/ Attorney 
general and governor of NY./ U.S. senator, 
1821-28/ Secretary of State, 1829-21/ Vice 
President under Andrew Jackson, 1822-27 

Nicknamed “the Little Magician” for his uncanny 
political skills, Martin Van Buren pursued a whirl¬ 
wind career that carried him from a judgeship at the 
age of 26 to the Presidency of the United States, Bom 
in Kinderhook, N.Y., in 1782, Van Buren left his par¬ 
ents’ farm when he was 14 to become a clerk in a 
nearby law office. Showing a flair for both law and 
democratic-republican politics, he went to New 
YorkCity in 1801 to clerk for William Peter Van Ness, 
then a young protdgd of aaron burr, Two years later 
Van Buren returned to Kinderhook and opened his 
own legal practice, through which he became promi¬ 
nent enough in upstate political circles to win an ap¬ 
pointment as surrogate of Columbia County in 1808, 
Van Buren at once immersed himself in the tangled 
web of New York politics—and began acquiring his 
reputation as a formidable behind-the-scenes opera¬ 
tor, Elected state senator in 1812, he set about build¬ 
ing a network of alliances in the legislature and soon 
emerged as a serious rival of the state’s Democratic- 
Republican leader, dewitt Clinton. In 1816 Van 
Buren was reelected to the state senate and chosen 
attorney general of New York as well—to Clinton’s 
cliagriii. Van Buren held both posts until Clinton, who 
was elected governor in 1817, forced him out of the 
latter job in 1819. Van Buren’s stature continued to 
grow, however—aided by his skillful use of patronage 
and the support of a legislative faction known as the 
Bucktails, which elected him to the U.S. Senate in 
1821. Soon Van Buren headed a group of state politi¬ 
cal leaders called the Albany regency, which pro¬ 
tected bis power base in New York. : 

Early in his U.S, Senate term Van Buren inevita¬ 
bly became caught up in the factional in-fighting that 
later was to split the old Jeffersonian Democratic- 




Republican coalition into the democratic party and 
the WHIG PARTY. Increasingly opposed to the policies 
of President JOHN quincy adams, Van Buren finally 
decided to cast his lot with Gen. Andrew jackson 
who had outpolled Adams in 1824, only to lose the 
election in the House of Representatives. By the time 
of his reelection to the Senate in 1827, Van Buren had 
become Jackson’s closest adviser, and in 1828 he left 
the Senate to run for governor of New York-with 
the sole intention of leaving the state government in 
friendly hands when he resigned to join Jackson’s 
Cabinet, 

As it turned out the ambitious plan worked per¬ 
fectly, Jackson won the Presidency in 1828, and the 
following spring Van Buren went back to Washington 
as the new Secretary of State, He proved an able and 
energetic diplomat, resolving, old tensions with Great 
Britain over trade in the West Indies, negotiating fa¬ 
vorable treaties with France and Turkey, and gener¬ 
ally improving the efficiency and the morale of his 
department. Van Buren continued as Jackson’s close 
confident, advising him on a wide range of domestic 
matters, and—not least among his accomplishments 
—helping to cement Jackson’s party leadership by 
bringing his Albany-tested spoils system into the 
Federal Government. 

In August, 1831, Van Buren left the Cabinet and 
became minister to Great Britain, only to learn in 
January, 1832, that the Senate—led by his political 
archenemy, Vice President john c calhoun— had 
refused by one vote to confirm his appointment. In 
May, 1832, however, he returned triumphantly to ac¬ 
cept the Democratic vice-presidential nomination as 
Jackson’s running mate, Elected Vice President that 
November, he remained Jackson’s most trusted ad¬ 
viser (and heir apparent), and in 1835 the Democratic 
convention made Van Buren its unanimous choice for 
President. During the ensuing campaign he re¬ 
affirmed Jackson’s opposition to rechartering the 
BANK OF THE U.S. and took a compromise position on 
slavery, opposing its extension into the territories but 
defending its existence in slave states. 

Facing several opponents in the 1836 election, Van 
Buren won a large electoral majority and entered 
office at a peak of popularity and confidence, His term 
had barely begun, however, when the disastrous Panic 
of 1837 struck the nation’s economy and brought on 
a depression that clouded the rest of Iris Presidency. 

Nonetheless, Van Buren served the office with dis-. 
tinction and farsightedness—though often at a heavy 
political cost. Van Buren concluded rightly that the 
Panic of 1837 had resulted from excessive land specu¬ 
lation and over-expansion of credit by the loosely 
supervised state banks, So he determined to make 
Federal finances independent of these banks by rec¬ 
ommending that Government funds be kept in an 
Independent Treasury and that the Government issue 
its own currency. The plan was fought bitterly by con¬ 
servatives in his own party, however, and it was not 
approved by Congress until 1840. (The Independent 
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Treasurywas abolished by Whigs in 1841,butrestored 
by Democrats in 1846.) Van Buren also suffered harsh 
criticism for his decision not to support the Canadian 
rebellion in 1837~which might have caused a war 
with Great Britain—and again for his refusal to risk 
war with Mexico by annexing TEXAS. 

Though most of his policies were ultimately vindi¬ 
cated by history, at the time they angered more people 
than they pleased—particularly in the midst of a 
stubborn depression that was inevitably blamed on 
the party in power. By 1840 Van Buren’s popularity 
was at a low ebb, and “Little Van” the “used up man” 
was easily beaten by Whig candidate william henry 
HARRISON in the 1840 presidential election. 

Van Buren retired to Kinderhook after his defeat 
but remained an active force in Democratic politics. 
Failing to win the party’s 1844 nomination, he sup¬ 
ported the successful candidacy of jambs k. polk, but 
four years later he split with the Democrats over slav¬ 
ery’s extension to U.S. territories and accepted the 
presidential nomination of the dissident free soil 
party. He returned to the Democratic Party to cam¬ 
paign for presidential candidates franklin pierce, in 
1852, and james buchanan, in 1856, hoping that one 
of them could peacefully resolve the slavery dilemma. 
He was bitterly disappointed in these two men and 
when the civil war came looked to Republican Pres¬ 
ident ABRAHAM LINCOLN as the last hopc to save the 
Union. Van Buren died at Kinderhook in July, 1862. 

VANDENBERG, Arthur Hendnck {1884-1951) 

Politician, statesman/ V.S. senator from. Mick, 
1928-51/ Isolationist before W.W. 11/ Later 
supported U.S. involvement in world affairs/ 
Ur^ed nonpartisan approach to foreign policy 

A leading isolationist during the 1930s, Michigan Sen. 
Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg emerged from world 
WAR ii as a key architect of America’s postwar foreign 
policies, He rallied the support of his Republican 
Party for the united nations and the truman doc¬ 
trine and secured prompt Senate passage of the 
marshall plan. 

Born in Grand Rapids, Mich., in 1884, Vandenberg 
worked as a political reporter for the Grand Rapids 
Herald. When the paper’s owner, William Alden 
Smith, entered the U.S. Senate as a Republican in 
1907, he rewarded Vandenberg for his support by 
naming him editor and publisher. In 1916 Vanden¬ 
berg served as chairman of the party’s state conven¬ 
tion, and four years later he helped write warren g, 
HARDING’S presidential campaign platform. 

Early in 1928 Vandenberg was chosen to fill a va¬ 
cant Michigan seat in the U.S. Senate, and the follow¬ 
ing November he was elected senator in his own right, 
an office he would retain for the next 23 years. An 
avowed conservative in both domestic and foreign 
affairs, Vandenberg became an active supporter of 
President Herbert hoover’s budget-cutting pro¬ 
grams in Congress and helped win passage of the 


isolationist neutrality laws in the 1930s. After 
franklin D. ROOSEVELT’S presidential victory in 1932, 
however, Vandenberg voted for most of Roosevelt’s 
initial new deal legislation-prompting charges of 
fence-straddling by some critics—and was one of the 
few Republicans to win reelection in the Democratic 
landslide of 1934. 

By the late 1930s Vandenberg had become the rec¬ 
ognized leader of Republicans in the Senate, and in 
1940 he was a major contender for the party’s presi¬ 
dential nomination, calling for a policy of noninter¬ 
vention in the affairs of other countries. The bombing 
of Pearl Harbor in 1941 forced him to modify his 
views, however, and as the war progres.sed he became 
convinced of the need for long-term American parti¬ 
cipation in world peacekeeping. This change of opin¬ 
ion culminated in January, 1945, when Vandenberg 
made a celebrated speech in the Senate renouncing 
his former isolationist position and calling for Ameri¬ 
can leadership of a major-power alliance to prevent 
future aggression. 

Later in 1945 Vandenberg himself served as a dele¬ 
gate to the San Francisco Conference that wrote the 
United Nations Charter, and the next year attended 
the inaugural meeting of the U.N. General Assembly. 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit¬ 
tee from 1946 to 1948, Vandenberg secured congres¬ 
sional support for the Truman Doctrine—providing 
aid to prevent Communist expansion into Greece and 
Turkey—and personally saw to it that the Marshall 
Plan for the rebuilding of Europe’s economy passed 
through the Senate in 1948 with no major changes. 
Later that year the Senate passed the so-called Van¬ 
denberg Resolution, committing the U.S. to “the 
principle of military aid to self-defense groups” 
formed by its allies. Vandenberg also helped formu¬ 
late a major self-defense treaty among the Western 
Hemisphere nations, and was a steadfast opponent 
of coercive U.S. intrusion into Latin American affairs. 
He died in April, 1951. 

VANDERBILT, Cornelius (1794-1877) 

Financier/ Est. major steamship and railroad 
empires/ Amassed fortune of more than $100 
million 

One of America’s legendary rags-to-riches successes, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt came of age in an era well suited 
to his own temperament—aggressive, fast-growing 
and full of opportuni ties for a young man who liked 
a good fight. Bom on Staten Island, N.Y., in 1794, 
Vanderbilt had little interest in formal education and 
quit school at age 11 to work with his father, a poor 
man whose main income came from operating small 
boats around New York harbor. Exceptionally big 
and strong, the young boy got along well in the rough 
atmosphere of the docks, and at age 16 borrowed $ 100 
dollars from his parents to buy his own vessel. Setting 
up a modest ferry service between Staten Island and 
Manhattan) Vanderbilt expanded his business during 


the WAR OF i8i2andby 1818had several large schoo¬ 
ners under his command. Then, surprisingly, he sold 
them all and went to work for Thomas Gibbons, who 
operated a struggling mail, freight and passenger ship 
between New York and New Jersey, Overhauling 
Gibbons’ one boat and hiring an experienced crew, 
Vanderbilt outworked (and, when necessary, out¬ 
fought) his rivals consistently, and within a year the 
business was making a handsome profit. 

After 11 years in Gibbons’ employ, Vanderbilt re¬ 
signed in 1829 to start his own shipping company. 
Concentrating first on the trade between New York 
City and Peekskill, he inaugurated so successful a rate 
war that his chief competitor was finally forced out 
of business. Similarly, his low rates and eicient ser¬ 
vice to Albany drew so much business that a rival 
corporation paid him a large sum to stay off the route 
for 10 years. By the 1840s Vanderbilt had a sizable 
fleet operating along the northeastern seaboard- 
including several ships unprecedented in their size 
and elegance—and was already rich enough to begin 
building several of his famed mansions, Then, with 
the gold rush in 1849, an entirely new opportunity 
presented itself. Observing the success of the sea- 
and-land route to California by way of Panama, Van¬ 
derbilt, now called “Commodore,” decided to set up 
a rival service across Nicaragua. With characteristic 
energy he obtained a charter from Nicaragua, im¬ 
proved the harbors and roads there, built eight new 
steamships and began operating within two years. The 
venture, which he had financed completely on his 
own, was a huge success. Charging lower rates for a 
trip that took less time than the one through Panama, 
Vanderbilt soon lured most of the business away from 
his competitors, (Eventually, the company operating 
across Panama agreed to pay him $56,000 a month 
to discontinue his service.) 

During the civil war, Vanderbilt sold his shipping 
interests and turned his attention to the railroad in¬ 
dustry. In 1862, nearing the age of 70, the hard- 
swearing, hard-working Commodore began buying 
stock in the struggling New York & Harlem Railroad 
and its equally shaky competitor, the Hudson River 
Railroad. After defeating a group of financiers who 
attempted several complex (and highly illegal) 
schemes to undermine the stock’s value, Vanderbilt 
merged the two lines, upgraded the equipment and 
service and transformed them into a profitable busi¬ 
ness. He then gained control of the New York Central, 
repeated the process, and by 1872 had consolidated 
all three into the most efficient rail line in the country. 
At the same time he lost a highly publicized struggle 
with JAY GOULD for control of the Erie Railway, but 
he remained determined to expand his enterprise and 
by 1875 was operating one of the nation’s largest rail¬ 
road systems, reaching west as far as Chicago and 
north into Canada. 

When he died in January, 1877, Vanderbilt left a 
fortune estimated at $105 million, the bulk of which 
went to, his son William. (See Vanderbilt family.) 
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1877)/ Bulk of estate inherited by son William 
Henry Vanderbilt (1821-1885)/ Passed on to 
grandsons Cornelius (1845-1899) and William 
K. Vanderbilt (1849-1920) and other family 
members/ Family active in business, philanthro- 


Having amassed a fortune of more than $100 million 
in his lifetime, “Commodore” Cornelius Vander¬ 
bilt greatly dismayed his heirs by bequeathing $90 
million of it to one of his sons—leaving his widow and 
nine remaining children to divide what was left. Iron¬ 
ically, that major beneficiaiy, William Hemy Van¬ 
derbilt (1821-1885), had spent much of the first 43 
years of his life on conspicuously bad terms with his 
father. As a youth he had been frail in health and 
seemingly unambitious, and in 1841 the senior Van¬ 
derbilt, despairing of his son’s prospects, bought him 
a 70-acre farm on Staten Island and left him to fend 
for himself. Surprisingly, William made a success of 
the venture and by 1857 was operating a highly profit¬ 
able 350-acre farm. That year he gained control of the 
small, bankrupt Staten Island Railroad and managed 
to restore it to a money-making basis, and in 1864 his 
father—belatedly convinced of William’s abilities— 
made him vice president of the newly acquired New 
York & Harlem Railroad. 

Instrumental in developing his father’s vast rail 
holdings, William gradually assumed full control, and 
in 1879^, after a court batde over the Commodore’s 
will, received title to nearly all of the Vanderbilt em¬ 
pire. He subsequently mollified his brother and eight 
sisters by doubling their portions of the estate. In the 
remaining years of his life, he continued to operate 
the railroad network vigorously, further expanding its 
size and reportedly doubling his own inherited for¬ 
tune. He also found time for the finer things in life, 
building a $3 million, block-long mansion on Fifth 
Avenue in New York and filling it with what was de¬ 
scribed as the finest private art collection in the world. 
In addition William became one of the leading phi¬ 
lanthropists of the era, distributing several million 
dollars to educational, religious, medical and other 
institutions—particularly to Vanderbilt University, 
named for his late father. At his death in 1885 Wil¬ 
liam’s fortune was divided more or less evenly among 
his four sons and four daughters—most of whom had 
already been given their own Fifth Avenue mansions. 
Principal control of the family businesses fell to his 
sons, Cornelius (1843-1899) and William K. Vander¬ 
bilt (1849-1920). 

Considered the most industrious of the third- 
generation Vanderbilts, Cornelius had taken his first 
j ob at age 16 and subsequently rose to the presidencies 
of several family railroads, as much by merit as by 
birthright, Though he built a spectacular summer res¬ 
idence. The Breakers, in Newport, R,I., he had little 
interest in social affairs and devoted most of his time 
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to business and a wide range of outside duties— 
including advisory posts at the Metropolitan Mu¬ 
seum, Columbia University, the Cathedral of St, John 
the Divine and the College of Physicians and Sur¬ 
geons in New York. The pleasures of high society 
were more actively pursued by William K. and his 
wife, Alva Smith Vanderbilt. While he diligently 
aided his older brother in managing the family inter¬ 
ests, William became better known as a yachtsman, 
racehorse owner and patron of the arts. His summer 
mansion in Newport—built as a birthday present for 
his wife—and another huge home on Long Island 
became centers of frequent and lavish entertainment, 
and the Vanderbilts finally won full-fledged accept¬ 
ance from the society arbiter, ward mcallister. 
After Cornelius’ death in 1899, William, who had less 
interest in railroading, turned operating control (but 
not ownership) of the Grand Central Railroad over 
to an outside company. But he remained director of 
many family-owned rail lines until his death in 1920. 

A younger brother, George Washington Vanderbilt 
(1862-1914), found little interest in finance and chose 
to spend most of his life in the mountains of North 
Carolina. Purchasing some 130,000 acres in the Ap¬ 
palachians, he spent $3 million to build what was 
considered the finest country home in America, Bilt- 
more, and underwrote maj or research programs in the 
sciences of agriculture, stock-breeding and forestry. 
Like his older brothers, George Vanderbilt was also 
an active philanthropist, making large contributions 
to Columbia University, the New York library system, 
the American Fine Arts Society and other institutions. 

ykm, Henry {1615-1662) 

Colonial governor of Mass., 1636-271 Supporter 
ofAnne Hutchinson/ In England, opposed resto¬ 
ration of Stuarts/ Executed in 1662 

In 1636, at the precocious age of 23 and less than eight 
months after his arrival in Massachusetts, Henry 
Vane, son of an English knight and a youthful puri¬ 
tan convert, was elected governor of Massachusetts. 
Only a year later Vane’s Colonial career ended as 
meteorically as it had begun. 

Shortly after his arrival in the Colony Vane be¬ 
friended the nonconformist ROGER williams, who 
subsequently was banished from Massachusetts and 
settled in what is now rhode island. When Vane, as 
governor, dispatched a punitive expedition against 
the marauding Pequot Indians (which helped provoke 
the PEQUOT WAR of 1637), Williams aided him by 
persuading the neighboring Narragansett Indians not 
to help the Pequots. But Vane’s support of the contro¬ 
versial ANNE HUTCHINSON, wlio preached a “covenant 
of grace” that placed the individual worshipper above 
the clergy as an interpreter of the Scriptures, put him 
in the thick of the religious dispute that absorbed the 
Colony and led to his defeat by John Winthrop in the 
election of 1637. Vane returned to England the same 
year but remained, as Winthrop wrote in his Journal, 


“a true friend to New England and a man of noble 
and generous mind,” In 1644 Vane, as one of Britain’s 
commissioners for plantations, helped Williams ob¬ 
tain a charter for Providence Plantations, the fore¬ 
runner of the Colony of Rhode Island, 

Vane, who had been knighted (1640) by Charles I, 
became a leading Puritan statesman in the Common¬ 
wealth established following the overthrow of the 
monarchy. After the Restoration under Charles II in 
1660„ Sir Henry was convicted of treason, imprisoned 
and executed on Tower Hill in 1662. 

ymUEIJamesAlward{1892- ) 

U.S, Army general/ Commanded regiment in 
Allied invasion of Normandy, 1944/ Headed 
military aid mission to Greece, 1948-50/ Com¬ 
manded 8th Army in Korea, 1951-53 

Acclaimed as America’s “number one foot soldier” 
in the Korean war, Lt. Gen. James Alward Van Fleet 
succeeded Lt. Gen. Matthew ridgway as 8th Army 
commander in Korea when the latter was moved up 
to replace the ousted Gen, douglas macarthur as 
commander of United Nations forces in the Far East 
on April 11,1951, Van Fleet continued as 8th Army 
head until his retirement from the Army in February, 
1953, after which he published a series of articles crit¬ 
ical of the U.S, high command for what he saw as a 
lack of vigor in prosecuting the war against the North 
Koreans and their Chinese Communist allies. The 
New Jersey-born (1892) Van Fleet attended west 
point and graduated in the class of 1915 with dwight 
D, EISENHOWER and OMAR c. BRADLEY, Wounded as 
a young officer in world war i. Van Fleet, a teeto¬ 
taler, saw his career stalled for many years afterward 
because a superior officer believed Van Fleet had a 
drinking problem, A colonel at the onset of world 
WAR II, Van Fleet was promoted to major general in 
1944. By then he had commanded the regiment that 
spearheaded the D-Day landings on Normandy’s 
“Utah Beach,” He then led the 4th Infantry Division 
against Germany’s Siegfried Line and the 90th Infan¬ 
try in the counteroffensive that blunted the German 
advance in the Battle of the Bulge, After the war the 
much decorated Van Fleet headed the U.S, military 
aid mission to Communist-threatened Greece (1948- 
50). On retirement he entered busine,ss but temporar¬ 
ily returned to Government service as President john 
F, KENNEDY’S guerrilla warfare and reserve unit train¬ 
ing adviser (1961-62). 

VANHORNE’S LESSEE v. DORRANCE {1795) 

Decision of Federal circuit court invalidating 
Pennsylvania .statute as unconstitutional/ Jus¬ 
tice William Paterson argument in caseforecast 
historic Marbury v, Madison decision of 1803 

One of the earliest decisions handed down by a U.S, 
circuit court (see cgurts, federal), Les¬ 

see V. Doirance became a landmark case because of 


the constitutional argument used by Associate Justice 
WILLIAM PATERSON of the U.S. SUPREME COURT, Who 
was then sitting in the circuit court of Pennsylvania. 
The case involved a Pennsylvania statute that sought 
to resolve a dispute between residents of that state and 
Connecticut regarding the title to certain Penn.syl- 
vania lands. In his charge to the jury, Paterson 
said the statute was invalid because it violated the 
Pennsylvania constitution, and his argument set a 
precedent for later interpretations of the u.s, 
constitution; “... there can be no doubt,” he con¬ 
cluded, “that every act of the Legislature repugnant 
to the Constitution is absolutely void.” This was pre¬ 
cisely the reasoning used eight years later by Chief 
Justice roHN marshall in the case of marbury v. 
MADISON, affirming the doctrine of judicial review, 

ymiM%Eimhetii{m8-i900) 

Union secret agent in Richmond during Civil 

War/ Gen. Grant rated her his best operative 

Dressed in shabby clothes and crooning to herself, she 
walked the streets of Richmond during the civil war 
carrying a basket containing food, books and medi¬ 
cines for Union soldiers in libby prison. Her neigh¬ 
bors grumbled, but most dismissed her as “Crazy 
Bet.” She had to be crazy, they decided, or why would 
Elizabeth Van Lew, whose father had been a well- 
to-do Richmond merchant, not only refuse to .support 
the Confederacy but befriend its enemies? 

. Far from being insane. Miss Van Lew was merely 
doing her job as a Union spy behind Confederate 
lines. She was rated by Gen, ulysses s. grant as his 
most efficient agent. During her prison visits Union 
soldiers passed her bits of information picked up from 
loose-lipped guards. These gleanings, plus intelli¬ 
gence she obtained during her seemingly aimless 
wanderings about Richmond, were passed to Union 
commanders by an efficient courier system. Miss Van 
Lew also arranged daring escapes from Libby Prison. 
She hid the fugitives in a secret room in her mansion 
on Church Hill overlooking the James River until 
they could be sent througli Confederate lines. 

The moral convictions that made Richmond-born 
(1818) Miss Van Lew stand by the Union' first took 
root when she was sent to a private school in Philadel¬ 
phia. There, she became an abolitionist and later per¬ 
suaded her father to free the family’s 15 slaves. One, 
Mary Elizabeth Bowser, was sent to Philadelphia to 
be educated. When war came. Miss Van Lew brought 
Mary Elizabeth to Richmond where she became a 
servant in the home of Confederate President Jeffer¬ 
son DAVIS and the source of valuable information for 
the Union Army. 

The Van Lew fortune was wiped out after the war; 
Miss Van Lew was eventually forced to sell her pos¬ 
sessions to survive. Her neighbors in Richmond never 
forgave her, and she died alone in 1900. In 1911 the 
magnificent Van Lew mansion was razed to provide 
ground for a new school. But over her grave in Shock- 


J 


hoe Cemetery is a huge stone inscribed: “This boulder 
from the Capitol Hill in Boston is a tribute from her 
Mas,sachusetts friends.” 

VAN RENSSELAER, Stephen {1764-1839) 

New York patroon, politician/ Advocate of Erie 
Canal and founder of Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 

When all four presidential candidates failed to obtain 
an electoral majority in 1824, the election was thrown 
into the U.S, House of Representatives, where Ste¬ 
phen Van Rensselaer’s vote gave New York State and 
thus the election to john quincy adams. One of his 
state’s wealthiest and most prominent citizens, New 
York-born (1764) Van Rensselaer was the eighth and 
last PATROON of a vast estate near Albany, N.Y. He 
served several terms in the state legislature after 1789 
and was lieutenant governor of New York (1795- 
1801) before he became a member of the House of 
Representatives (1822-29). A major general in the 
state militia during the war of i 8 i 2, he led an attack 
on Queenstown, Canada (1812), that ended in disaster 
when his undisciplined troops refused to advance, 
allowing the enemy to capture a column of nearly 
1000 men. Stung by criticism of his military perform¬ 
ance, Van Rensselaer resigned his command and re¬ 
turned to civilian life, 

In 1824 he founded a school in Troy, N.Y, later to 
become the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, to train 
teachers for “instructing the sons and daughters of 
farmers and mechanics,” From 1825 until his death 
in 1839, he was president of the Erie Canal Commis¬ 
sion; he had long supported the building of the canal 
as a boon to commerce, (See canals,) 

The man whom martin van buren called “that 
good and true gentleman” was extremely lax about 
collecting the rents and tithes owed by his tenants, and 
when his sons tried to collect these debts after their 
father’s death, the resulting unrest led to the rent 
WARS and destruction of the feudal patroon system. 

ymmm, James Kimble {1861-1930) 

Mississippi politician/ Governor of Miss., 1904- 
08/ U.S. senator, 1913-19/ Opposed U.S. par¬ 
ticipation inW.W.I 

By denouncing the cause of Negro education as a 
threat to white political domination of the South, 
James Kimble Yardaman won enough votes to be 
elected governor of Mississippi in 1903. Ironically, 
from the point of view of his supporters, he later in¬ 
tervened on several occasions to protect Negroes from 
white lynch mobs. 

Born in Texas in 1861, Yardaman moved with his 
parents to a farm in Yalobusha County, Miss., after 
the CIVIL WAR, He practiced law as a young man in 
Winona, Miss., and served three terms as a state legis¬ 
lator (1890-96). A self-styled friend of the common 
man, Yardaman entered the U.S. Senate as a Demo- 
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crat in 1913, and consistently opposed America’s entry 
into WORLD WAR I. Along with Sen. Robert m, la 
FOLLETTE and others, he secured the defeat of Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW Wilson’s bill to arm merchant ships. 
“A little group of willful men... have rendered the 
great government of the United States helpless and 
contemptible,” the President charged afterward, 
Yardaman was also one of six senators to vote against 
the declaration of war on Germany on April 6,1917, 
He lost his Senate seat in the election of 1918, after 
Wilson appealed directly to the voters of Mississippi 
to defeat him, Failing to win the Democratic senato¬ 
rial nomination in 1922, he retired to Birmingham, 
Ala., where he died in 1930. 

See A D. Kerwm: Revolt of the Rednecks, 

VASSAR COLLEGE 

First college dedicated to intellectual equality of 
women/ Chartered as Vassar Female College, 
1861/ First classes held, 1865/ Name officially 
changed to Vassar College, 1867/ Became co¬ 
educational, 1970 

With a gift of $408,000 from Matthew Vassar, a self- 
made, uneducated Poughkeepsie, N.Y„ brewer and 
businessman, Vassar Female College was chartered 
in 1861 as a liberal arts institution for women, “free 
from all sectarian influences.” Four years later it 
opened its doors in Poughkeepsie with 380 women 
students and 30 faculty members. It first trustees 
included samuel f. b, morse and henry ward 
BEECHER. Though the nation already had several 
women’s colleges (see colleges and universities, 
women’s), Vassar was the first to set the same high 
academic standards as men’s colleges, At the time 
women were widely thought to be constitutionally too 
delicate to withstand a rigorous formal education, and 
one contemporary critic condemned equal education 
of the sexes as “a crime before God and humanity, 
that physiology protests against and that experience 
weeps over,” Matthew Vassar’s advertisements for a 
college dedicated to women’s intellectual equality 
guaranteed an overflow of applications and brought 
attention to the neglected state of women’s education, 
An acknowledged success within a few years, 
Vassar opened a new era in American education- 
marked by the founding of other top-flight women’s 
schools such as smith college and wellesley col¬ 
lege, as well as coeducational state universities. In 
1867 Vassar Female College became, simply, Vassar 
College. Vassar’s first building was designed by archi¬ 
tect JAMES renwick and originally housed the entire 
student body. In 1864 an observatory was built for the 
American astronomer MARIA mitchbll, Today Vassar 
occupies about 1000 rural acres and has more than 
75 buildings, including a 400,000-volume library and 
dormitories by eero Saarinen and Marcel Breuer, 
(See architecture.) The college became coeduca¬ 
tional in 1970, and in the mid-1970s had a student 
body of some 600 men and 1500 women. 


VAUDEVILLE 

Variety entertainment popular about turn of the 
century/ Featured acrobats, comics and singing, 
dancing and acting “headliners”/ Draining 
grounds for performers who achieved success in 
radio, film, television 

During the late 19th and early 20th centuries, before 
the advent of the motion picture, vaudeville reigned 
as the nation’s most popular form of entertainment. 
The name derived from the French rawfifeu/re, satiri¬ 
cal songs sung to popular airs in the 15th century. 
Although vaudeville had its roots in op6ra comique 
and the English music hall, in the U.S. it developed 
into a distinctive and popular entertainment form. 

Vaudeville’s beginnings in America were inauspi¬ 
cious enough; To fill the between-the-acts gaps in the 
plays and melodramas then being presented around 
the country by touring theatrical companies, jugglers, 
singers and storytellers would come on stage and per¬ 
form in front of the curtain. These early vaudeville 
acts became so popular with audiences that in 1842 
the first playhouse devoted to “variety” was opened, 
the Franklin Theater in New York City. Beer parlors 
called “dumbs and slabs” offered a bawdier sort of 
song-and-dance entertainment to their male patrons. 

True vaudeville began in 1881 when showman Tony 
Pastor dedicated the 14th Street Theater in New York 
to the “straight, clean variety show.” Before long Pas¬ 
tor’s idea of family entertainment had caught on and 
spread to theaters across the country, A typical eve¬ 
ning of vaudeville featured a song-and-dance team 
such as Gallagher and Shean to open the bill, fol¬ 
lowed by a “baggy-pants” comic or monologist. A 
“character actor” like the rope-twirling will Rogers 
might take the stage next, followed by a “headliner” 
such as the “I-Don’t-Care-Girl,” EvaTanguay, or so¬ 
prano LILLIAN RUSSELL. An energetic acrobutic troupe 
often rounded off the show. Since each individual act 
was allotted only 10 to 15 minutes onstage, vaudeville 
was a fine training ground for such as rapid-fire co¬ 
medians as Pat Rooney, w. c. fields and bob hope, 
By the end of the 19th century businessmen- 
impresarios such as the team of Benjamin Franklin 
Keith and Edward Franklin Albee were managing 
chains of vaudeville houses that spanned most of the 
nation, The “Keith circuit” bep with Keith’s and 
Albee’s proprietorship of the Bijou in Boston, which 
o ffered continuous programs from 10:30 in the morn- 
inguntil 1 LOOat night. In 1893 the two men took their 
operation to New York and over the next 20 years 
absorbed nearly 400 theaters throughout the country. 
Their only major rival was Martin Beck, whose prin¬ 
cipal establishment was the famed Palace Theater in 
New York, ' 

The dedine of vaudeville began with the introduc¬ 
tion of the “talking” motion picture in the third 
decade of the 20th century. (See motion picture 
industry,) Live entertainers simply could not com¬ 
pete for audience favor with the sight and sound of 


al jolson performing in The Jazz Singer (1927). 
Where once crude motion pictures had been shown 
to fill in the gaps in vaudeville programs, now vaude¬ 
ville acts were being sandwiched in between feature- 
length movies. The heyday of vaudeville was over,but 
its stars went on to bigger things. Performers such as 
George Bums and Grade Allen, Eddie Cantor and 
lack Benny achieved great popularity in movies and 
RADIO. With the later advent of television many of 
these stars’ famous vaudeville routines were revived 
and broadcast to home viewers, TV’s vastly popular 
Ed Sullivan Show, which ran for almost two decades, 
featured a variety format that was sheer vaudeville. 

VAUX, Calvert (1824-1895) 

Architect, landscape designer/ Laid out public 
parks and grounds in Washington, D.C., New 
York City, Buffalo, Chicago/ Designed Ameri¬ 
can Museum of Natural History, 1873, Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art, 1874 

A young Britonj Calvert Vaux came to the United 
States in 1850 as assistant to the famous American 
landscape artist, Andrew jackson downing and 
began a career that would alter the faces of many 
of the nation’s major cities. Becoming Downing’s 
partner the next year, the London-born (1824) Vaux 
helped lay out the grounds around the Capitol and 
(he SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION in Washington. In 
1857 he published Villas and Cottages, a record of 
his earlier architectural work, and in the same year 
moved to. New York, whereJie spent the rest of his 
life. Working with Frederick law olmsted, Vaux 
designed Central Park (his original treatment of the 
transverse roads was much admired) and, in 1865, 
Brooklyn’s Prospect Park. He and Olmsted laid out 
parks in Chicago, Buffalo, a suburban village near 
Chicago, the state reservation at Niagara Falls and 
Riverside and Morningside parks in New York City. 
Vaux was landscape architect of the New York City 
Department of Public Parks (1881-83; 1888-95). 
Before his death in 1895 he designed the American 
Museum of Natural History (1873), the metropol¬ 
itan MUSEUM OF ART (1874) and other buildings, 

WBLFN, ThorsteinBunde(1857M929) 

Economist/social scientist/ His The Theory of 
the Leisure Class (1899) attacked capitalism for 
its corrupting effects on society 

Remembered today chiefly for his biting criticism of 
capitalist values, Thorstein Veblen was an important 
force in the modernization of economic theory, Bom 
in Wisconsin of Norwegian immigrant parents in 
1857, he ^aduated from Carleton College in 1880 and 
earned his Ph.D. from Yale in 1884, Dissatisfied with 
tlie assumptions of contemporary economics- 
namely, that man is an instinctively competitive 
being, and work is inherently unpleasant—Veblen 
tried to prove, through his knowledge of psychol¬ 


ogy and anthropology, that economics was. not, a sys¬ 
tem of eternal truths, but was dictated by changing 
human institutions. He argued that the instincts for 
workmanship and cooperation had been corrupted by 
the rapacious capitalist institutions of modern society. 
His best-known work, The Theory ofthe Leisure Class 
(1899), made a fundamental distinction between “in¬ 
dustry” and “business” and attacked the domination 
of society by business values. He concluded that con¬ 
sumption is based on artificially contrived status 
rather than on the utilitarian value of goods, and 
added the phrase “conspicuous consumption” to the 
English language, 

Veblen taught at Chicago, Stanford, Missouri and 
other universities, while writing numerous books that 
brought him considerable fame. In the last decade of 
his life his writing became more radical: The Higher 
Ie<5!rn%/«y4/MOT'cfl(19I8),forinstance,criticizedthe 
running of universities by businessmen; The Vested 
Interests and the Common Man (1919) expressed his 
belief that private property interfered with progress. 
He died at Palo Alto, Cal, Aug, 3,1929, three months 
before the start ofthe Great Depression, which he had 
predicted. Veblen had helped establish a new climate 
of economic thinking that was soon to be reflected in 
the NEW DEAL reforms of President franklin d, roo- 
SEVELT in the 1930s. 

See Douglas Dowd: Thorstein Veblen, 

V-EDAY (see Rbr/r/IHw*//) 

VENEZUELA BOUNDARY DISPUTE (see 
Venezuela Claims) 

VENEZUELA CLAIMS (/902) ' 

Controversy over British, German and Italian 
claims against Venezuelan government/ Settled 
by arbitration after U.S. intervention/Followed ' 
similar settlement of British-Venezuelan bound¬ 
ary dispute, 1897/ Incidents reaffirmed U. S, pre¬ 
dominance in Western Hemisphere 

Seldom challenged since its formulation in 1823, the 
MONROE DOCTRINE had remained a, cornerstone of 
U.S, foreign policy for seven decades. At the close of 
the 19th century, however, the force of that doctrine 
was put to a severe test by two incidents involving 
European claims against Venezuela. The first arose 
from an old dispute over the boundary between Ven¬ 
ezuela and the British colony of Guiana, a dispute 
rekindled by the discovery,of goldin the area. In 1895, 
after the British had refused several proposals to arbi¬ 
trate the issue. Secretary of State richard olney sent 
a belligerent message to London declaring the U.S. 
to be “practically sovereign on this continent,” and 
President GROVER Cleveland proposed to Congress 
that any, British incursion against Venezuela should 
be viewed as a violation of the Monroe Doctrine and 
resisted by force. These pronouncements had their 
desired effect: Great Britain, concerned over mount- 
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ing tensions in Europe, decided not to jeopardize its 
friendship with the U.S., and so signed a treaty with 
Venezuela in 1897 providing for arbitration of the 
boundary dispute—which ultimately upheld most of 
the British claims. 

Venezuela again became the focus of international 
tension in 1902 when Great Britain, Germany and 
Italy sought to collect $80 million in debts owed them 
by the dictatorial regime of Cipriano Castro. Follow¬ 
ing Castro’s adamant refusals to pay, the three nations 
began a naval blockade and bombardment of the 
Venezuelan coast. President Theodore roosevelt at 
first did not oppose the action, having been assured 
that the Europeans would make no attempt to annex 
Venezuelan territory, Castro shortly issued an urgent 
plea for U.S. intervention, however, and with the fur¬ 
ther encouragement of an aroused American press 
Roosevelt decided to step in. Having placed a U.S, 
fleet in readiness at Puerto Rico-part of his "speak 
softly and carry a big stick” philosophy-Roosevelt 
quietly persuaded the Europeans to lift the blockade 
and submit their claims to arbitration. A settlemettt 
was subsequently worked out-scaling Venezuela’s 
foreign debt down to about $8 million—by the Hague 
COURT, The tribunal promulgated a resolution barring 
the use of force in all international claims. The result 
of the two Venezuelan incidents was to consolidate 
U.S, domination of Latin Americai a position for¬ 
mally proclaimed in 1904 in the so-called Roosevelt 
corollary to the Monroe Doctrine, 

VERA CRUZ, BOMBARDMENT OF (1914) 

Naval assault and occupation capped growing 

U.S.-Mexican friction/ Crisis later resolved by 

third-party mediation 

For two years after Gen. Victoriano Huerta’s seizure 
of power in Mexico early in 1912, mexico-u.s. rela¬ 
tions steadily deteriorated. When several American 
M arines were arrested on dubious charges by Mexican 
authorities at Tampico in April, 1914, President 
WOODROW WILSON decided that Mexico’s apologies 
were not enough to correct the situation and de¬ 
manded that the Mexicans fire a 21-gun salute to the 
American flag. When General Huerta refused to do 
so, a naval fleet was dispatched to the seaport of Vera 
Cruz by President Wilson. Determined to prevent a 
shipment of German arms from reaching Huerta, 
Wilson ordered his forces to take the city. The bom¬ 
bardment began early on April 21, and by the end of 
the day Vera Cruz had been captured with a loss of 
17 Americans and more than 300 Mexicans. 

The incident pushed the two nations to the brink 
of open war, and the stalemate was broken only when 
Wilson accepted an offer by the so-called ABC Pow¬ 
ers—Argentina, Brazil and Chile—to mediate the 
issue. While the talks were in progress, Huerta fell 
from power in Mexico—primarily for lack of supplies 
and customs revenues from Vera Cruz—and in No¬ 
vember, 1914, the U.S. withdrew from the city. 


VERMONT, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 14th .state, 1791/ Area, 
9609s(^. mi./ Third smallest state in pop., 444,732 
{1970)/ Capital, Montpelier/ Largest city, Bur¬ 
lington; pop., 38,633 {1970)/Anindependenl re¬ 
public for 14 years, 1777-91, because of land 
dispute with N. Y. and the Continental Con- 
gress/ Hotbed of abolitionist sentiment, voted 
for every Republican presidential candidate, 
1860-1960/ Leading indu.strie.s: light man¬ 
ufacturing, tourism, printing, dairy products, 

' wood products, building stone 

In the summer of 1609 the Frenchman samuel de 
CHAMPLAIN was exploring southward up the Riche¬ 
lieu River from Quebec. He joined an Algonquian 
raiding party that was moving against its Iroquois en¬ 
emies to the east of the lake that now bears Cham¬ 
plain’s name and became the first European to enter 
what is now Vermont, For over 150 years, until the 
end of the french and indian war in 1763, Vermont 
remained titularly under French control but practi¬ 
cally it was a no-man’s-land. It served as the “great 
warpath” used by both the French and their Algon¬ 
quian allies, from the north, and the British and their 
Iroquois allie.s, from the south. 

In 1724, to protect Deerfield and its other western 
settlements, the ma.ssachusetts Colony established 
the first permanent settlement on Vermont soil, Fort 
Dummer, on the Connecticut River near present-day 
Brattleboro. In the years that followed the titles to 
many Vermont lands were granted several times over 
to different owners, either in ignorance or in defiance 
of others’ claims, first by the French, then by British 
kings and finally by various Colonial governors of 
Massachusetts, New York and New Hampshire. The 
most stubborn dispute, contested for over half a cen¬ 
tury, was between New Hampshire (which claimed its 
boundary stretched westward to the Connecticut 
River) and New York (which claimed all territory 
stretching eastward to the same river). Thus both Co¬ 
lonial governments claimed what is now Vermont, 
and each had made grants of that land to settlers. In 
1764 Ring G eorge III of England decided in favor of 
New York, quite unaware that the holders of the New 
Hampshire grants, awarded by doughty Gov. Penning 
Wentworth, were more firmly entrenched and would 
prove in the end impossibl e to separate from the land 
titles they had received from New Hampshire. 
Threatened with the loss of their lands and posses¬ 
sions, the New Hampshire grantees found a leader in 
ETHAN ALLEN, who organized a group of vigilantes to 
harass the “Yorkers” holding New York titles to the 
disputed land. Known at first as the Bennington mob 
after a donnybrook near that village, Allen’s men are 
better remembered as the green mountain boys. 

By the outbreak of the revolutionary war Ver¬ 
mont’s land disputes remained unsettled, but the 
Green Mountain Boys had developed into one of the 
few experienced, closely knit fighting units operating 


in the North. Much to the good fortune of the 
Colonial cause, Allen chose to put aside differences 
with New York, for the time being, and concentrate 
on the British, In May, 1775, with benedict Arnold, 
Allen and less than 100 men surprised and captured 
undermanned Fort Ticonderoga, on Lake Cham¬ 
plain, from the British. Within a week one of Allen’s 
lieutenants, Setli Warner, had also captured the Brit¬ 
ish fort at Crown Point, on Lake Champlain. These 
grandstand triumphs, coming within a month of the 
battle of LEXINGTON AND CONCORD, did much tO 
strengthen the resolve of Colonials confronting the 
enormity of a war of independence, 

Flushed with early successes against the British, the 
New Hampshire grantees turned again to the problem 
of their land holdings, leaving the war to rage as it 
might through the other Colonies, On Jan, 15,1777, 
a convention of settlers, meeting at Westminster, de¬ 
clared their territoiy an independent republic, which 
they named New Connecticut. This bold step had 
been championed by Ira Allen, Ethan’s brother, and 
seconded by Thomas Young, as the quickest and sur¬ 
est way to have the New Hampshire grants accepted 
by the Continental Congress. Allen’s ploy was vigor¬ 
ously opposed by New York and summarily rejected 
by the Congress in Philadelphia, At Young’s sugges¬ 
tion the name of the new state became Vermont (June, 
1777). More important, the first Vermont constitution 
was adopted at Windsor on July 8,1777, This consti¬ 
tution went farther than any had before in establish¬ 
ing manhood suffrage (with no property qualifications 
whatsoever) and in abolishing human slavery. Four¬ 
teen years of Vermont’s ostracization by the other 
Colonies reached a nadir in 1783 when george Wash¬ 
ington solemnly advised the Congress that Vermont 
might have to be subdued by armed invasion. But the 
dispute ended with Vermont’s payment to New York 
of $30,000 for the disputed lands and Vermont en¬ 
tered the Union as the 14th state on March 4,1791. 
The newly admitted Vermonters gave the war of 
i8i2 their mixed blessing: Even as Vermont volun¬ 
teers were fighting the British up and down Lake 
Champlain and elsewhere, their fellow citizens were 
carrying on a lively smuggling operation across the 
state’s northern border, supplying cattle to the British 
forces in Canada. 

The Boom Years 

From 1791 to 1815 Vermont enjoyed perhaps its 
greatest economic boom, Factories, mills, forges and 
distilleries sprang up everywhere, farming flourished 
and great herds of livestock were raised to supply 
BOSTON, NEW YORK CITY and Other markets. Between 
1790 and 1810 the state’s population more than dou¬ 
bled, from 85,425 to 217,895. More than 150 years 
would pass before the population doubled again, In 
1816 freak summer snows and killing frosts wiped out 
almost all crops; livestock perished by the tens of 
thousands; and a quarter century of prosperity and 
plenty ended in a year’s hardship and hunger. 


Although good times returned in the 1820s, the “fam¬ 
ine of 1816” had already set in motion the relentless 
westward-moving stream of emigration that would, 
in decades ahead, make Vermont and much of the rest 
of New England an agricultural backwater, For those 
who remained in Vermont, the opening of the Cham¬ 
plain Canal (1823) provided a .shipping route from 
Vermont to the growing markets of the Hudson 
Valley. A large wool and textile industry developed, 
supplied by great flocks of Spanish merino sheep pas¬ 
tured in the Champlain Valley, 

As if to compensate for its declining economic 
vigor, Vermont pulsed with the fevers of various re¬ 
form movements. In 1832, for example, Vermont may 
be said to have led the nation in animosity to freema¬ 
sonry, being the only state in the Union to cast its 
electoral votes for the anti-masonic presidential 
candidate, william wirt, While the passionate in¬ 
tensity of many such movements quickly flared and 
fizzled, the abolitionist movement found enduring 
support in Vermont. The state all but ignored the 
MEXICAN WAR, viewing the annexation of texas as 
only a ploy to extend slave territory. In the presiden¬ 
tial election of 1860 Vermonters voted four to one for 
the antislavery republican party candidate, abra- 
HAM LINCOLN, over their own native son, Stephen a. 
DOUGLAS. (Thus began an extraordinary tradition of 
voting Republican, Not until 1958, did Vermont elect 
its first Democratic governor and not until 1964 did 
the state opt for a Democratic presidential candidate, 
LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON.) Vermont sent 34,328 men 
into the CIVIL war, of whom 5128—about one out of 
six—died in service, and contributed almost a million 
dollars to the Union cause. In October, 1864, a daring 
group of 22 Confederate soldiers carried out the war’s 
only engagement on Vermont soil, robbing the banks 
at St. Albans and then fleeing to Canada. 

After the Civil War the wool and textile industry 
declined in the face of stiff price competition from the 
Western states, as well as from Australia and South 
America, By about 1910 dairy farming had emerged 
as the state’s leading agricultural activity and remains 
so to this day, supplying huge quantities of milk and 
dairy products to Northeastern urban centers. Among 
Vermont’s mineral resources are high-grade building 
stone (granite, marble, slate) and asbestos. Stone¬ 
working and the fabrication of wood products were 
primarily responsible for the transition from a basi¬ 
cally agricultural to a manufacturing economy that 
occurred prior to World War I, Vermont has long vied 
with New York, the other leading producer, over the 
claim to the nation’s best maple syrup, 

Vermont’s many failures to develop exports that 
would not in time be underpriced by outside compe¬ 
tition inspired, in 1911, the creation of the nation’s 
first state tourist bureau, whose express purpose was 
to attract income from visitors. This prescience has 
paid off as tourism has grown to a $250-million (1972) 
annual industry, with skiers contributing the most. 
The growth in tourism has never been met with unal- 
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loyed pleasure by Vermont’s legislature, some of 
whose members have feared the takeover of the 
state’s scenic and recreational areas by large out* 
of-state conglomerates, Nevertheless, tourism is now 
the second largest industry, outranked only by light 
manufacturing, which produces such important 
products as computer parts and machine tools. 

Among the nation’s 10 smallest states, with an area 
of just 9609 sq, mi., Vermont is the third smallest in 
population, with 444,732 inhabitants, according to the 
1970 census, Its capital is Montpelier and its largest 
city is Burlington, with 3 8,633 residents (1970). 

VERRAZANO, Giovanni da (c. 1485~c. 1528) 

Italian navigator/ Discovered New York Bay, 
Manhattan Island, Hudson River, Narragansett 
Bay, 1524 

Giovanni da Verrazano was one of many European 
navigators since Christopher columbus whose 
fruitless search for a western route to Asia (see 
NORTHWEST PASSAGE) resulted in the broad explora¬ 
tion of the Americas, Born near Florence, Italy, about 
1485, Verrazano entered the service of King Francis 
I of France. Hoping to acquire newlands for the na¬ 
tion while opening a trade route to the Orient, Francis 
commissioned Verrazano, in 1524, to lead an expedi¬ 
tion toThe New World. Arriving at what is now North 
Carolina, Werrazano explored the coast of North 
America as far north as Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton Island, During the voyage he became the first 
European to enter what is now New York Bay; he 
discovered Manhattan Island, Staten Island, the 
Hudson River and Narragansett Bay. 

On his return to France in July, 1524, Verrazano 
gave King Francis the first known description of the 
North American coastline. In 1528 he made another 
voyage, setting out for Central America and Brazil, 
but from this expedition he never returned. The exact 
date and circumstances of his death are unknown. 
According to one story he was killed and eaten by 
Panamanian natives, but another tale held that he was 
hanged-as a pirate by the Spanish. His discovery of 
New York Bay is commemorated by the Verrazano- 
Narrows Bridge—the longest suspension bridge in the 
world—at the entrance to upper New York Bay. ■ 
See l B/Brebner; Y\it Explorers of North America. 

VERSAILLES, TREATY OF {1919) 

Formally ended WI JV. 1/ Signed by Allies and 
Germans on June 28,1919/ Provided for repar¬ 
ations, territorial adjustments and formation of 
League of Nations/Never ratified by U,S, Senate 

One of the most important and controversial docu¬ 
ments of the 20th century, the Treaty of Versailles 
signaled an official end to the carnage of world war 
land at the same time, in the view of many historians, 
provided a seedbed for the even greater devastation 
of WORLD WAR II. The peace conference formally 


opened in Paris on Jan, 18,1919, comprising 70 dele¬ 
gates from 27 Allied countries. Germany was ex¬ 
cluded. The avowed goal of the conference was, in 
the words of U.S. President woodrow wilson, 
“open, covenants openly arrived at,” In reality, 
though, the talks shortly came to be dominated by the 
often-conflicting interests of the "Big Four”—the 
United States, Great Britain, France and Italy. 

Choosing to represent the U.S. personally. Presi¬ 
dent Wilson arrived in Paris to confront an awkward 
situation. Long committed to an idealistic vision of 
cooperation among nations, Wilson had earlier 
offered conciliatory peace proposals, the fourteen 
points. These proposals had encouraged the Ger¬ 
mans to sign the pretreaty armistice on Nov, 11,1918. 
In that same month, however, Wilson’s democratic 
PARTY had taken a beating in congressional elections, 
inevitably damaging his ability to negotiate with a 
strong hand. It would have been wise for Wilson-in 
view of his election setback~to have undercut his 
opposition by adding a member of the Senate or a 
prominent Republican leader to the American peace 
delegation in January, but he did not take this step. 
The three principal figures with whom Wilson had to 
contend were Lloyd Georgeof England, who had just 
won reclection on his pledge to “Make Germany 
Pay!”; Georges Clemenceau of France, a wily old 
diplomat intent on reprisals against the Germans and 
guaranteed security for French borders; and Italy’s 
Vittorio Orlando, who demanded control over large 
portions of the defunct Austro-Hungarian Empire.- 
Hampered by his own shaky political position at 
home, Wilson could do no more than temper the 
harsher demands, and in the process was forced to 
compromise awaymostof hisFourteenPoints. Under 
the circumstances, though, his efforts were fairly suc¬ 
cessful, He barred an Italian takeover of the port city 
of Fiumei greatly reduced the reparations levied 
against Germany and prevented the French from ad¬ 
ministering the entire Rhineland as a buffer state. 

By May, 1919, a preliminary draft of the treaty had 
been worked out, and after several more weeks the 
Allies reached agreement on a final version, On June 
28,1919, the treaty was presented to Germany’s rep¬ 
resentatives for their signatures, and with that cere¬ 
mony World War I officially came to an end. 

The document included a total of 440 separate arti¬ 
cles, of which the key provisions included Germany’s 
admission of sole guilt for the war and its payment 
of initial reparations to the Allies of $15 billion,, plus 
an indeterminate future sum, The, territorial provi-. 
sions stripped Germany of all its colonies in Africa, 
Asia and the Pacific, as well as Alsace-Lorraine and 
other border areas. The treaty required the disband¬ 
ing of Germany’s armed forces, except for a token 
army, and demilitarization of the Rhineland, Finally, 
the last article dealt with the one point Wilson valued 
above all others: the establishment of the league of 
nations, The central goal of the League, as expressed 
in the preamble to its charter, was “to promote inter¬ 


national co-operation and to achieve international 
peace and security,” 

Perhaps inevitably, the finished treaty satisfied al¬ 
most no one. It was, in the words of one historian, “too 
harsh for a peace of accommodation and too soft,,. 

for a peace of vengeance.” The Germans felt betrayed 

by what they saw as a harsh treaty that they had had 
no voice in shaping. Although reparations payments, 
which kept the nation insolvent for several years, were 
sharply cut in 1929, the Germans’ hunger to restore 
their nation’s prestige and dignity opened the way for 
the rise of Adolf Hitler. 

The Allies, for their part, were not much more 
pleased with the treaty, Italy was especially bitter over 
its thwarted claims to Austrian territory, while the 
other powers, having absorbed their own wartime 
rhetoric about “unconditional surrender,” reacted 
with varying degrees of disappointment. Regrettably, 
this response was nowhere sharper than in the U.S., 

' where Wilson’s opponents stirred up widespread op¬ 
position to the League of Nations. If Wilson had been 
willing to accept a few changes, such as a reservation 
that the U, S. was not obligated to fight to protect every 
new boundary drawn by the Treaty of Versailles, the 
treaty and the League probably would have been ap¬ 
proved, But Wilson firmly refused to compromise, 
and on March 19,1920, the Senate formally advised 
the President that the Treaty of Versailles could not 
be ratified, and by so doing doomed the League and, 
in retrospect, the peace itself to inevitable failure, 

VESEY, DENMARK, REBELLION [1822) 

Abortive slave uprising in Charleston, S,C„ led 

by Denmark Vesey 

Freed by a stroke of good fortune after more than 30 
years in slavery, Denmark Vesey went on to earn 
prosperity and prominence in Charleston, S,C.—only 
to abandon it all when he was more than 50 years of 
age to attempt one of the largest slave insurrec¬ 
tions in American history. 

Born about 1767, Vesey, while.still a boy, was sold 
to a ship captain and, remained in his service until 
180.0. In that year Vesey won $1500 in a lotteiy and 
used $600 of it to buy his freedom, Setting up a car¬ 
pentry business in Charleston, Vesey accumulated 
considerable wealth in the next years, and at the same 
lime became a leader of the city’s African Methodist 
Church. Despite his prosperity, though, he remained 
profoundly embittered by the existence of slavery, 
and—inspired by the writings of Franpois Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, who in 1791, had led a massive slave 
uprising in Haiti—Vesey gradually.began laying the 
groundwork for a similar rebellion in Charleston, Os¬ 
tensibly conducting religion classes for slaves, Vesey 
traveled from one plantation to another between 1818 
and 1822,. organizing secret units and outlining his 
plans to kill the slaveowners and take control of the 
city. Finally, witS weapons stockpiled and an “army” 
assembled—its full size was never determined—a 


target date was set for late June of 1822, but at almost 
the last minute an informer went to the authorities. 
When Vesey, in desperation, tried to launch his attack 
ahead of schedule, on June 16, he found that heavy 
precautions had already been taken, and the insur¬ 
rection collapsed. ^ 

In the next two weeks 130 blacksnnd 4 whites were 
brought to trial. The whites, convicted in a separate 
court on misdemeanor charges, receivedfines and jail 
sentences. Of the blacks, 61 were acquitted, 34 were 
banished from the state and the remaining 35 were 
sentenced to death, Vesey, one of the condemned, was 
hanged on. July 2,1822, 

WSWCCl, Amerigo {1454-1512) 

Italian navigator/ First to establish that New 

World discovered by Columbus was a new con¬ 
tinent/ Continent named after Amerigo in 1507 

Although he was not the first European to reach the 
New World, the Italian navigator Amerigo Vespucci 
was the first ,to deduce that the lands discovered by 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS Comprised a new continent 
unknown to the geographers of the Old World. Born 
in 1454 in Florence, Vespucci displayed an early in¬ 
terest in geography, astronomy and cosmology. In 
1495 he became manager of the Medici family’s 
Spanish commercial agency in Seville. Probably pres¬ 
ent when Columbus returned to Spain from his first 
voyage, Vespucci helped prepare ships for Columbus’ 
second and , third expeditions. In 1499 the Spanish 
court appointed him navigator of an expedition 
whose mission was to verify Columbus’ discoveries, 
Vespucci reached the coast of Guiana and may have 
found the mouth of the Amazon; on the return voyage 
he stopped at Trinidad and Haiti (which he thought 
the easternmost peninsula of Asia). When Spain re¬ 
fused to finance another voyage, he entered the ser¬ 
vice of Portugal, sailing from Lisbon in: May, 1501. 
This time he explored the. coast of Brazil as far. south 
as Rio de la Plata, returning to Lisbon in July, 1502, 
The most important result of this voyage was 
Vespucci’s realization that the new lands were not part 
of Asia, but of a new continent, . , 

In 1507 a German cartographer made a map of the 
new land, suggesting it be called, America in 
Vespucci’s, honor. Now a Spanish citizen, Vespucci 
became Spain’s chief navigator and royal astronomer 
in 1508, One of his responsibilities was to o versee the 
official, mapping of the newly discovered lands. .A 
metho d of celestial navigation developed by , Vespucci 
was so accurate as to allow him to estimate the earth’s 
circumference to within 50 miles of its presently 
known size, Less than a decade after Vespucci’s death 
in ,1512, his deduction that the New World repre-: 
sented a continent distinct from, Asia was fully con¬ 
firmed by FERDINAND MAGELLAN’S circumnavigatiou 
oftheglobe,: , ’ , : 

See Samuel Eliot Morison: The European Discovery 
ofAmerica, 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

Est. by Serviceman’x, Readjustment Act of1944/ 

Administers broad range of veterans^ programs 

and operates nation's veterans' hospitals 

The question of what if anything the nation owed to 
the men who fought her wars was a controversial issue 
throughout much of American history. After most 
wars Congress quickly enacted bonus bills and other 
legislation rewarding veterans with land, stipends or 
pensions. Almost as often, however, such legislation 
was either vetoed or held up by the White House. 
Running for office only every four years, the President 
proved generally less susceptible than the Congress 
to the pressures of such veterans’ groups as the grand 
army of the republic, the veterans of foreign 
WARS and the American legion. Veterans’ frustration 
at presidential hands reached an extreme when a 
WORLD WAR I bonus was delayed 17 years by four 
presidential vetoes, President Herbert hoover went 
so far as to use troops to quash a veterans’ protest in 
the national capital (see bonus army), and the World 
War I bonus was finally paid only when Congress 
passed it over the veto of Hoover’s successor, 
FRANKLiND. ROOSEVELT, in January, 1936, Roosevelt’s 
veto cost him few if any votes the following Novem¬ 
ber, when he was returned to office in a Democratic 
landslide. 

But with the country engaged in the momentous 
task of fighting world war ii-a war in which some 
15 million men and women saw service-Congress 
resolved, and President Franklin Roosevelt now 
agreed, that the veterans of this, the nation’s greatest 
war, should not have to beg favors as had their prede¬ 
cessors. Congress passed and Roosevelt signed into 
law the Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Pop¬ 
ularly known as the gi bill of rights, the act pro¬ 
vided arich cornucopia of veterans’ benefits, including 
financial aid to get an education, career training and 
low-interest mortgages for homes. To implement this 
massive new program, the 1944 legislation set up the 
Veterans Administration, 

The VA, as it is commonly called, has its national 
headquarters in Washington, D.C., and at least one 
regional office in each state of the Union. Recently 
the VA was disbursing more than S3 billion a year in 
pensions and other forms of compensation to veterans 
or their survivors, and since 1945 it has guaranteed 
more than $75 billion in loans to veterans of World 
War n, the Korean war and the Vietnam war. The 
VA maintains more than 160 veterans’ hospitals, 
which were treating almost 100,000 patients annually 
in the 1970s. 

As far-reaching as such benefits are by contrast to 
earlier veterans’ programs, the VA has nonetheless 
come in for more than its share of veteran discontent, 
particularly in the aftermath of the Vietnam War. In 
the 1970s college students on the GI Bill complained 
of getting their payments as much as four months late, 
and many ex-servicemen charged bitterly that the VA 


had no interest in the problems of the Vietnam vet¬ 
eran, At the same time such established organizations 
as the Veterans of Foreign Wars accused the VA of 
deliberately stinting on programs in order to appease 
White House budget cutters. In mid-April, 1974, 
rumors began circulating that the VA had kcome an 
embarrassment to the richard m. nixon Administra¬ 
tion and that its head, Donald E. Johnson, would be 
dismissed. On April 23 Johnson resigned, Although 
his leavetaking apparently mollified senators bent on 
investigating the VA, the question of veterans* rights 
seemed in danger of again becoming the kind of con¬ 
troversial political issue it had been earlier in the na¬ 
tion’s history. 

VETERANS’ BONUSES {sqc Boms Army; 

Bonus Bilb) 

VETERANS DAY 

National holiday honoring veterans of U.S. 
wars/OriginatedwithfirstW.W, I Armistice Day 
commemoration, Nov. 11,1919/ Name changed 
to honor also veterans ofW.W.lI and Korean 
War, 1954/ Date moved to fourth Monday of 
Oct., 1971 

Originating as Armistice Day (Nov. 11,1919) to com¬ 
memorate the soldiers who had fallen in world war 
i, Veterans Day is proclaimed annually by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States and the state governors to 
honor the sacrifices of members of the U.S, armed 
forces in all wars. The new name of the holiday was 
designated by an act of Congress in 1954 as “a day 
dedicated to world peace” to commemorate the end¬ 
ing of WORLD war II and the Korean war, as well 
as World War I, In 1971 the date of the Federal holi¬ 
day was moved from November 11 to the fourth 
Monday in October, when parades and memorial 
ceremonies are held throughout the country and at 
the Tomb of the Unknowns in Arlington (Va.) Na¬ 
tional Cemetery. (See unknown soldier, tomb of 
the.) Some states observe Veterans Day on the latter 
date, but most continue to honor the old date, 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 

Founded, 1912, as organization of veterans of 

American wars on foreign soil/ LSmillionmem’ 

bers, 1970s 

The nation’s first war veterans organization (see 
CINCINNATI, SOCIETY OF THE) was formed by conti¬ 
nental ARMY officers at the end of the revolution¬ 
ary WAR, a conflict played out entirely on American 
soil or on the high seas. Although American soldiers 
fought the British inside the Canadian border during 
the WAR OF i8i2, again most of the combat occurred 
on U,S, soil, and it was not until after the Mexican 
WAR that an organization made up of men who had 
fought for their country in a war on foreign soil came 
into existence, But the National Association of Vet¬ 


erans of the Mexican War was never a truly national 
organization, the overwhelming majority of its mem¬ 
bers being Southerners. The post-ci vii. war years saw 
the rise of politically powerful sectional veterans’ or¬ 
ganizations: the grand army of the republic in the 
North and the United Confederate Veterans in the 
South. 

Only after the spanlsh-American war (1898) did 
associations of veterans arise who felt a unifying and 
patriotic bond because of the common experience of 
fighting under the American flag in foreign lands. In 
1913 two of these groups-the Army of the Philip¬ 
pines and the American Veterans of Foreign Service 
-merged to form the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
(VFW), Since the group’s formation American armies 
have fought repeatedly on foreign fields of battle, By 
the early 1970s the VFW boasted a membership of 
some 1.5 million veterans of wars dating all the way 
back to the Spanish-American War, the Boxer Rebel¬ 
lion in China and the Mexican border campaign of 
1916. Second only to the rival American legion in 
strength of membership, the VFW is headquartered 
in Kansas City, Mo,, and has “posts” in most of the 
nation’s cities. Best known for its Buddy Poppy sales 
to support veterans’ welfare projects, the VFW prides 
itself in being a strong force for patriotism and a dedi¬ 
cated lobby for veterans’ rights. 

VETO, PRESIDENTIAL 

Power to reject congressional legislation vested 
in President by U.S, Constitution/ Early Presi¬ 
dents used veto power only when they believed 
legislation was unconstitutional/ Veto later be¬ 
came political tool of Presidency 

Article I, Section 7 of the u,s. constitution gives the 
President the right to reject any bill passed by the 
Congress by declining to sign it when it is submitted 
to him and returning it to its house of origin with a 
written explanation of his objections to it. Thereafter, 
unless each house votes by a two-thirds majority to 
override the veto, the bill is nullified, Legislation can 
also be nullified by a pocket veto, in which case the 
President refuses to sign the bill but does not return 
it to Congress; if Congress adjourns within 10 days 
(excluding Sundays) of the President’s receipt of the 
measure, the legislation is automatically nullified. 

In the early days of the Republic Presidents used 
their veto power sparingly; considering it an extraor¬ 
dinary measure, they made use of it only when they 
believed the proposed legislation was unconstitution¬ 
al, During the Andrew jackson Administrations 
(1829-37), the presidential veto first found use as a 
political instrument—a device by which Jackson 
could make his position known to the country and 
prevent the enactment of programs which he op¬ 
posed, In all, Jackson vetoed 12 bills, including the 
bill to recharter the second bank of the u.s, All his 
vetoes stood because in no case could his opponents 
in Congress garner the two-thirds majority necessary 


to override. Nonetheless, the veto long remained a 
little-used prerogative. By 1865 only nine of the na¬ 
tion’s 17 Presidents had ever employed the regular 
veto against a total of just 36 bills. 

President ulysses s, grant proved much less re¬ 
luctant to make political use of the veto. In his two 
terms (1869-77), Grant vetoed 93 bills-more than 
all his predecessors together-and thereafter the 
presidential veto became a commonplace of national 
political life. In his two Administrations (1885-89; 
1893-97), President grover Cleveland, for example, 
vetoed 584 bills. The all-time record for the use of the 
veto by a single President belongs to franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT, who vetoed 635 pieces of legislation dur¬ 
ing his 12 years in office (1933r45). 

The firstRct passed over a presidential veto was a 
tariff bill that President John tyler (1841-45) had 
attempted to kill. Although the increased use of the 
veto since the mid-19th century has resulted in grow¬ 
ing congressional willingness to override the Presi¬ 
dent, it remains a difficult political proposition to 
achieve the necessary two-thirds majority. Of Grant’s 
93 vetoes, for example, only 4 were overturned; and 
ofRooseVelt’s 635,oiily9, 

VICE PRESIDENCY 

^ Nation's second highest executive office/ Vice 
President next inline ofsuccession to President/ 
Elected nationally by vote of Electoral College/ 
Office originally filled by runner-up in presiden¬ 
tial contest/ nth Amendment to the Constitution 
separated electoral votes for presidential and 
vice-presidential candidates, 1804/ Constitution 
assigns few functions to Vice Presidency, but 
since WWII Presidents have given increasing 
responsibility to their Vice Presidents 

“In this office I am nothing,” wrote john adams, the 
nation’s first Vice President, “but I may be every¬ 
thing,” That early summary of the Vice Presidency 
succinctly describes both its constitutional and politi¬ 
cal role. The u.s, constitution assigns the office a 
largely ceremonial position: The Vice President pre¬ 
sides over the meetings of the u,s, senate— except in 
the case of impeachment proceedings, when the Chief 
Justice of the United States presides—but the Vice 
President can vote only in the event of a tie. He also 
presides over joint sessions of the Senate and the u.s^ 
HOUSE OF representatives when the votes of the 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE are counted. Beyond these scant 
duties the Vice President has no assigned governmen¬ 
tal role; the importance of the office lies solely in that, 
in the event of the President’s death, inability to serve, 
resignation or impeachment, the Vice President is first 
in line of succession to the Presidency, 

Nonetheless, the Constitution does not restrict the 
President’s assignment of duties to his Vice President, 
With the beginning of increased presidential respon¬ 
sibilities in the post-woRLD war ii era. Presidents 
have generally assigned their second-in-command a 
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more active role, frequently empowering the Vice 
President to act as a ceremonial or political stand-in 
at numerous foreign anddomestic functions. righard 
M. NIXON performed such roles for dwight d. 
EISENHOWER; LYNDON B. JOHNSON for JOHN F. 
KENNEDY; HUBERT H, HUMPHREY for LYNDON B. 
JOHNSON and spiro t. agnew (until he became 
the first Vice President forced to resign his office, 
on Oct. 10, 1973) for Richard M. Nixon, Agnew’s 
successor, gerald ford, was the first Vice President 
to be seiected by the President and confirmed by 
Congress, as provided by the 25th Amendment to the 
Constitution. (See presidential succession.) Such 
high vice-presidential visibility has often been an ob¬ 
vious political means of attempting to assure a plit- 
ical party’s continuation in power: The Vice President 
becomes a formidable candidate for the post of Chief 
Executive, 

The President and the Vice President are still 
elected indirectly by the people, through the vote of 
the Electoral College. The constitutional require¬ 
ments for both offices are the same: Each official must 
be 35 years old, a native of the U.S. and a resident 
of the U.S. for at least 14 years of his adult life. The 
vice-presidential term runs for four years, concurrent 
with that of the President, In only one respect do the 
elections of the President and the Vice President 
differ: In the event of a tie vote in the Electoral Col¬ 
lege, the presidential election is thrown into the 
House; the viCe-presidential election is thrown into 
the Senate. (It was by this latter procedure that Rich¬ 
ard M. JOHNSON was selected as martin van buren’s 
Vice President.) 

Originally the Constitution assigned the Vice Pres¬ 
idency to the person receiving the second highest 
number of Electoral College votes for the office of 
President. In 1804, in the wake of the deadlocked 
presidential vote of 1800 between thomas Jefferson 
and AARON burr, the 12th Amendment (see consti¬ 
tutional amendments) was ratified, requiring sepa¬ 
rate Electoral College ballots for the two offices. As 
a consequence, national political tickets for President 
and Vice President came into being. The national 
ticket weakened the office, encouraging political par¬ 
ties to select vice-presidential candidates only on the 
basis of the voter appeal they could lend the national 
ticket, either through geographical balance or in con¬ 
ciliating dissident minorities within the party. Of the 
eight Vice Presidents who succeeded to the Presi¬ 
dency on the death of the incumbent—JOHN tyler 
(1841), MILLARD FILLMORE (1850), ANDREW JOHNSON 
(1865), CHESTER A. ARTHUR (1881), THEODORE ROOSE¬ 
VELT (1901), CALVIN COOLIDGE (1923), HARRY S. 
TRUMAN (1945) and Lyndon B. Johnson (1963)—only 
the four most recent—Roosevelt, Coolidge, Truman 
and Johnson—were subsequently elected to the Pres¬ 
idency on their own.^ 

See Michael Harwood: In the Shadow of Presidents, 

VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN (see Civ/7 Far) 
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Beginnings: 1945-60. After first refusing to help 
France regain its Indochina colony, U.S. aided , 
French in .struggle against Communist- 
dominated Vietminh/ French army surrendered 
at Dienbienphu, May 1,1954/ Geneva accords 
of1954createdNorthandSouthVietnam/Eisen¬ 
hower backed Diem in refusing to hold Geneva- 
stipulated elections for unification of North and 
South/ 1961-65: Kennedy Administration in¬ 
creased American commitment to Diem regime 
in men and materiel/Diem overthrown and exe¬ 
cuted, Nov., 1963/ 16,000 American ^‘advisers” 
in South Vietnam by end of 1963/ 1964-69; 
President Johnson won congressional approval of 
Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, Aug. 7, 1964/ Ma¬ 
rines landed at Danang, March, 1965, as U.S. 
began open combat role/ U. S. troop strength rose 
to nearly half-million men by end of1967/ North 
Vietnam’s Tet offensive Jan.-Feh., 1968, spurred 
antiwar movement in U.S./Johnson announced 
unilateral cessation of U.S, bombing north of 
20th parallel and decision not to run for reelec¬ 
tion, March 31, 1968/ Peace talks started in 
Paris, May, 1968/1969-73: President Nixon im 
itiatedpolicy of U.S, disengagement and “Viet- 
namization” of war/ Cambodia invaded, 1970/ 
Mylai massacre revealed, 1970/ Pentagon 
Papers disclosed, June, 1971/Massive North Vi¬ 
etnamese offensive blunted by Saigon with help 
of U.S. airsupport, 1972/Agreement ending di¬ 
rect American involvement in war, Jan. 27,1973. 

On the morning of March 8, 1965, some 3500 U.S. 
Marines splashed out of their landing craft and waded 
ashore near the South Vietnamese city of Danang, 
Smiling officials and lovely girls with garlands of 
flowers were on the beach to welcome the leather¬ 
necks. No enemy was in sight and not a shot was fired. 
But the quiet landing at Danang was to prove one of 
the most fateful events in recent American history. 

Until that March morning the approximately 
23,000 American troops assigned to embattled South 
Vietnam had been restricted officially to “advisory” 
and “support” missions. But, alarmed by Communist 
gains in the early months of the year, President lyn- 
DON BAINES JOHNSON made a momentous decision: 
Large numbers of American ground troops would 
have to be committed to combat in South Vietnam 
if that country was to be prevented from falling to the 
Communists, The slogging ashore by the Marines at 


icanization” of the war. In the years that followed 
some three million GI’s would be deployed in South 
Vietnam—with a high of 541,500 stationed there at 
any one time (in March, 1969), And the war would 
become the longest and among the costliest in Ameri¬ 
can history, with 46,063 U.S. combat deaths. 

To many Americans it was also the most puzzling 
of U.S, wars. No President ever requested a formal 



declaration of war nor did Congress approve one. Yet 
step by bloody step the U.S. was sucked deeper into 
the Southeast Asian quagmire. To critics who ques¬ 
tioned the expanding U.S, involvement in the jungles 
and paddies on the other side of the globe. Adminis¬ 
tration supporters had ready answers. The U.S. was 
in Vietnam to help a small country resist external ag¬ 
gression and work out its own political future, A 
strong American presence was required in the area, 
it was argued, to block the expansionist designs of 
Communist China. According to the widely publi¬ 
cized "domino theory” of Secretary of State dean 
RUSK, South Vietnam must not be allowed to fall to 
Communist aggression lest it set in motion, like a 
chain reaction of toppling dominoes, the fall of all the 
contiguous small nations of Asia, Africa and the world 
to Communist domination. 

As the war dragged on inconclusively, however, 
popular frustration in the U.S. grew apace, Peace 
groups of various left-wing hues damned the whole 
war effort on moral or political grounds. On the right, 
critics deplored the fact that the U.S. was “fighting 
with one hand tied behind its back” by limiting our 
air and naval attacks on North Vietnam, And in the 
center, a widexpectrum of the American people came 
to wonder whether the national interest justified the 
mounting expenditure of blood and treasure. The bit¬ 
terness and divisiveness generated by the war were 
major factors in President Johnson’s decision in 1968 
not to run for a second full term. Then it took the 
first four years of richard m. nixon’s Adminis¬ 
tration to reach a 1973 settlement with the Commu¬ 
nists that finally disengaged the U.S. from the war. 

The Beginnings: 1945-1960 

The history of U.S, involvement in Vietnam dates 
from the latter days of world war ii. At that time 
operatives of the office of strategic services para¬ 
chuted into what was then called Indochina and 
worked closely with anti-Japanese forces, the Viet- 
rainh, led by Ho Chi Minh. U.S, policy then was to 
oppose a return of Indochina to French colonial rule 
after the expulsion of the Japanese, And in the imme¬ 
diate aftermath of the Japanese surrender in August, 
1945, Washington refused to give assistance to the 
French as they attemptedto reclaim one of the richest 
parts of their prewar empire. 

From 1945 to 1954 the French struggled, at first 
alone, against the Communist-led Vietminh, which 
was aided by both China and the Soviet Union, to 
regain control of Indochina, Following the outbreak 
of the KOREAN war in 1950,, however, the U.S. re¬ 
versed course. Then engaged in a war to contain 
Communist expansion in Northeast Asia, the harry 
s, TRUMAN Administration, contributed S2 billion in 
military aid to the hard-pressed French in Southeast 
Asia. But President dwight d. eisenhower, after 
assuming office in 1953^ rejected the idea of sending 
ground troops to help the desperate French and also 
refused a plea from Paris for massive U.S. air inter¬ 


vention. Said Eisenhower: “I can conceive of no 
greater tragedy than for the United States to become 
involved in an all-out war in Indochina,” 

On May 7, 1954, a French army surrendered at 
Dienbienphu after a 55-day-long siege, and France, 
though it still controlled much of Indochina, admitted 
defeat. A few days later Indochina peace talks, which 
had been in preparation for some time, opened in 
Geneva. The conference, with Britain and the Soviet 
Union as cocliairmen, included as participants the 
U.S., France, Communist China and the newly 
created Indochina entities of South Vietnam, North 
Vietnam and Cambodia, The conferees agreed to the 
“provisional” division of an independent Vietnam 
along the 17th parallel To the north Ho’s Hanoi- 
based Communist regime would prevail; south of the 
dividing line a “nationalist” government, reluctantly 
accepted by the defeated French, would be in control, 
The Geneva participants also produced a document, 
signed neither by the U.S. nor by the South Vietnam¬ 
ese delegation, providing that an internationally su¬ 
pervised election be held in July, 1956, with the aim 
of reuniting the country. Although the U.S. did not 
sign the agreement, Eisenhower’s Secretary of State, 
JOHN foster DULLES, made a verbal commitment to 
abide by the Geneva accords. 

The Geneva agreements marked the formal end of 
France’s agony in Indochina, But the accords proved 
to be worth little more than the paper they were writ¬ 
ten on. Some of the best-trained Communist troops 
remained in the South, hoarding ammunition, terror¬ 
izing villagers and training local irregulars, who came 
to be know as the Vietcoiig, and awaited orders to 
resume the fight. The government in Saigon was now 
in the hands of Ngo Dinh Diem, a dedicated nation¬ 
alist, staunch anti-Communist and devout Roman 
Catholic, and it worked to consolidate its power. 
Diem suppressed several militant religious sects and 
their private armies that had ravaged the Countryside 
much like China’s old warlordsl He also deposed 
theEmperorBaoDai,aFrench-backedfigurehead,and 
proclaimed a republic in October, 1955, Diem re¬ 
jected the planned all-Vietnam elections in 1956, 
since in his view a free balloting was precluded by the 
“absence of all liberties in North Vietnam.” The Ei¬ 
senhower Administration, which now regarded Diem 
as the only viable non-Communist alternative to Ho, 
agreed with this position. In the years that followed 
Washington bestowed significant amounts of aid, on 
the Saigon government, and in May, 1960, at Diem’s 
request, the U.S, increased the number of its military 
advisers in South Vietnam from 327 to 685—the full 
number permitted by the Geneva accords. 

US. Involvement: 1961-1963 

Eisenhower was succeeded in office by john f, Ken¬ 
nedy in January, 1961, and the ensuing 34 months of 
Kennedy’s Presidency were to witness a significant 
deepening of the American commitment in Vietnam. 
Throughout 1960 the Communists had intensified 
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their activities in the countryside, and on Dec. 20 an¬ 
nounced the formation of the National Front for the 
Liberation of South Vietnam (NLF), The NLF’s 
stated objective was to overthrow the Diem govern¬ 
ment, and. in 1961 it stepped up guerrilla operations, 
particularly in the populous Mekong Delta region. 
Diem then declared a national emergency and an 
alarmed President Kennedy stepped up economic 
and mihtary aid to the Saigon government. By mid- 
1962 the U.S. had rushed in 10,000 military advisers 
and mountains of military eq uipment, including large 
numbers of helicopters. As the Americans became 
more exposed to the shadowy, no-front war in the 
jungle, their advisory role often blurred into active 
participation, On Feb. 13,1962, James Reston wrote 
in The New York Times: “The United States is now 
involved in an undeclared war in South Vietnam.” 

Meanwhile the Saigon government was running 
into grave difficulties, Increasingly authoritarian. 
Diem and his brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, clamped hun¬ 
dreds of non-Communist opposition leaders into 
prison and placed strong restraints on the press. Diem 
also abolished the ancient practice of holding village 
elections and had people loyal to him appointed to 
the local offices. In a desperate effort to isolate the 
villagers from the Vietcong guerrillas, he instituted 
the highly unpopular practice of uprooting the peas¬ 
ants and regrouping them in barbed-wire compounds 
called agrovilles, or fortified hamlets. Then, during 
the summer and autumn of 1963, militant elements 
of the Buddhist community, claiming that Diem had 
discriminated against them in favor of his fellow 
Catholics, launched a campaign to topple the govern¬ 
ment, A number of Buddhist nuns and monks doused 
themselves with gasoline and burned themselves to 
death in the streets of Saigon-acts that roused world 
opinion against Ngo Dinh Diem, 

Even as it continued to support the Diem govern¬ 
ment and increase the number of U.S. advisers in 
South Vietnam, the Kennedy Administration made 
sporadic efforts to convince the stubborn South Viet¬ 
namese leader of the need for more democratic poli¬ 
cies and for an accommodation with the Buddhists, 
“The Saigon government,” warned President Ken¬ 
nedy in September, 1963, has “gotten out of touch 
with the people.” Still the aloof Diem refused to alter 
his course. Government troops raided Buddhist 
temples, arresting hundreds of monks and students 
who demonstrated in the Buddhists’ favor. Mean¬ 
while, N go Dinh Nhu, angered by American pressures 
to oust him from his brother’s regime, established 
contact with Ho Chi Minh, hoping to achieve a po¬ 
litical accommodation with the Communist North. 
With chaos mounting in the streets and the Commu¬ 
nists gaining in the field, a group of South Vietnamese 
military commanders—with the tacit approval of the 
U.S.—overthrew Diem on Nov. 1,1963. Both Diem 
and his brother were murdered and a military junta 
was formed under the leadership of Gen. Duong Van 
(Big) Minh, a hero of the anticolonial war against the 


French, At the end of 1963 the number of American 
military personnel in South Vietnam stood at 16,000, 

The Quagmire: 1964-1969 

The overtlirow of Diem proved to be no solution. The 
sluggish Minh lasted but a short time and within a 
year and a half a dizzying succession of governments 
swept in and out of power in Saigon, The weak, re¬ 
volving-door regimes were unable to cope with the 
Communists, and by April, 1964, only a third of the 
country’s villages remained under government con¬ 
trol, Saddled with the “dirty little war” after the as¬ 
sassination of President Kennedy in November, 1963, 
Lyndon Johnson issued warnings to Hanoi that those 
“engaged in external direction and supply" of the 
guerrillas were playing a “deeply dangerous game,” 

On June 20,1964, President Johnson named Gen. 
WILLIAM c. WESTMORELAND to take over command of 
U.S. forces in Vietnam from Gen, Paul D, Harkins, 
By July the U,S, had added 5000 more advisers to the 
Military Assistance Command Vietnam (MACV), 
bringing the total to 21,000, Then, on Aug, 4, one of 
the watershed events of the war took place when U.S. 
destroyers Maddox and Turner Joy were reportedly 
attacked by North Vietnamese PT boats in the Gulf 
of Tonkin. Whether the crucial attack ever took place 
remains in doubt (see pentagon papers; tonkin, 
GULF of, resolution), but that very day President 
Johnson ordered the “retaliatory” bombing of gun¬ 
boats and supporting facilities in North Vietnam, On 
Aug. 5 the President presented Congress with the so- 
called Gulf of Tonkin Resolution, giving him blanket 
power to use U.S, military force in Southeast Asia. 
Two days later the resolution was overwhelmingly 
passed by both houses. 

After his victory in the presidential elections of 

1964, Lyndon Johnson was to make full use of the 
blank check handed him by Congress. In February, 

1965, in response to Vietcong attacks on American 
bases in South Vietnam, U.S. aircraft launched raids 
on Vietcong military concentrations in the South and 
on military targets in North Vietnam. On' Feb. 29 
President Johnson unveiled Operation Rolling Thun¬ 
der—an open, continuous air campaign against North 
Vietnam designed, some said, to “bomb Hanoi to the 
conference table.” In March U.S. Marines arrived at 
Danang. By midyear more than 50,000 U.S. troops 
were in Vietnam, and by the end of 1965 the figure 
had climbed to 180,000, 

As American casualties rose accordingly and as 
draft calls were stepped up and draftees were thrown 
into the jungle war, antiwar sentiment in the U.S, 
became widespread. Television coverage of American 
troops burning a village or roughly herding away their 
suspected Vietcong captives tore at the national 
nerves in a way that no other war had. Peace groups 
demonstrated noisily and students fled to foreign 
countries rather than serve in Vietnam. World opin¬ 
ion, seeing the struggle in terms of David versus Goli¬ 
ath, turned against the U.S. 
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Aware of the widespread unpopularity of the war, 
President Johnson-even as he continued to broaden 
the U.S. involvement through 1966 and 1967—made 
many attempts to initiate peace talks with Hanoi. But 
the North Vietnamese refused to talk unless the U.S. 
first halted its bombing “unconditionally.” The John¬ 
son Administration, however, insisted on a reciprocal 
lessening of North Vietnamese military activity in 
South Vietnam-a condition Hanoi refused to accept. 
And so the war went on at an even higher level of 
violence. North Vietnam poured many thousands of 
regular troops into South Vietnam, and by the end 
of 1967 the U.S. had nearly half a million men in 
South Vietnam, while U.S. aircraft continued blasting 
targets in the North on an almost daily basis. Some 
of the air strikes were directed at installations in the 
vicinity of Hanoi, Haiphong and other population 
centers, inevitably causing civilian casualties. 

The presidential election year of 1968 was to prove 
one of the most crucial of the war. On Jan. 30, during 
Tet, the Buddhist New Year period, the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese launched a massive and totally 
unexpected offensive against major South Vietnam¬ 
ese cities. In the early stages the enemy penetrated to 
the heart of Saigon and temporarily invaded the 
grounds of the U.S. Embassy. The Communists also 
took the city of Hu6 and held it for 25 days. Because 
the enemy offensive failed to ignite a general uprising 
and because it was gradually beaten back with heavy 
losses, U.S. spokesmen pronounced it a failure. But 
the Tet offensive had a tremendous psychological im¬ 
pact on the American public, spurring the peace 
movement and disheartening many Administration 
supporters. Clearly the U.S. air campaign, destructive 
as it was, even when combined with the massive 
American military buildup on the ground, had not 
been enough to bring the enemy to its knees. 

It was against this background that President John- 
son, weary and dejected, delivered a political bomb¬ 
shell. On March 31,1968, he announced the unilateral 
cessation of the bombing of North Vietnam north of 
the 20th parallel. The President asked Hanoi to re¬ 
spond by agreeing to hold peace talks. Then, in a dra¬ 
matic conclusion, the President declared that he 
would not run for reelection later that year. Three 
days later North Vietnam agreed to take part in pre¬ 
liminary talks with the U.S., and on May 13 those 
talks began in Paris. Through the spring and summer 
the two sides haggled over procedural matters, and 
on Oct. 31, in an effort to quicken the pace of the talks, 
President Johnson ordered a total halt to the bombing 
of North Vietnam. Not until Jan, 25,1969, in the first 
days of the Richard M. Nixon Administration, how¬ 
ever, did the first substantive session of the peace talks 
take place. 

The End for U.S.: 1969-1973 

In his successful 1968 campaign for the Presidency, 
Nixon promised that he would achieve “peace with 
honor” in Vietnam within the four years of his Admin¬ 


istration, And in the early days of his olRce he indi¬ 
cated that this would be accomplished either (1) at 
the negotiating table, (2) through a gradual American 
disengagementandtheconcomitant“Vietnamization” 
of the war or (3) by a combination of both. 

On June 8,1969, President Nixon met on Midway 
Island with South Vietnamese President Nguyen Van 
Thieu, the general who had finally emerged from the 
Saigon power struggle as chief of state in 1965, Nixon 
informed Thieu that his own people would have to 
take over a larger responsibility for fighting the war, 
The President also announced that he would begin 
to cut back U.S. troop strength in South Vietnam, 
which had reached 541,500 in March, By the end of 
the year that figure was lowered to 479,000 and by the 
end of 1970 it had shrunk to 334,600, But the U.S, 
combat role did not end precipitously. In April, 1970, 
American troops joined the South Vietnamese in a 
drive into the enemy sanctuaries in neighboring 
Cambodia. (See cambodia, u.s. involvement in,) 
And in February, 1971, the U.S. provided air and ar¬ 
tillery support for an ill-fated South Vietnamese 
thrust against North Vietnamese units in Laos. 

Accused of “widening” the war, the President an¬ 
swered that the lighting in Cambodia and Laos had 
shortened the day of American withdrawal and 
proved the success of Vietnamization, But his critics 
in Congress and on the nation’s college and university 
campuses, far from being mollified, demanded that 
he set a date for total withdrawal. Meanwhile, popular 
disillusionment with the war was deepening. In early 
1970 the American public learned of the tragic story 
that American troops had slaughtered large numbers 
of innocent civilians, many of them women and chil¬ 
dren, in the South Vietnamese village of Mylai two 
years earlier, (On March 29,1971, Army Lt. William 
Calley was found guilty by a military court-martial 
of the murders—the only U.S, soldier to be convicted. 
He was sentenced to life at hard labor and the sen¬ 
tence was later reduced to 20 years and then to 10 
years. He was finally released.) Other sensational 
revelations came in the so-called pentagon papers, 
secret U.S. documents made available to the press 
by Daniel Ellsberg and published in June, 1971, The 
papers, which provided intimate details on past pres¬ 
idential decision-making with regard to the war, con¬ 
vinced many that the public had not been candidly 
apprised of Government intentions in Vietnam, 

Both Mylai and the Pentagon Papers gave added 
impetus to the antiwar movement and added to the 
pressure on President Nixon to speed up the Ameri¬ 
can disengagement. Although the peace talks in Paris 
proved sterile, Nixon pushed ahead with the troop 
withdrawal. By the end of 1971,156,800 GFs still re¬ 
mained in Vietnam but the President promised to 
continue his withdrawals, leaving perhaps 35,000 
troops as a bargaining chip until all U.S. prisoners of 
war (row’s) were freed by the North. 

On the battlefield, meanwhile, the situation ap¬ 
peared to be stalemated. Then, on March 30,1972, 
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the North Vietnamese launched a devastating tank¬ 
spearheaded offensive, sweeping southward across 
the Demilitarized Zone (DMZ) and attacking in the 
Central Highlands, along the Cambodian border and 
in other parts of the South, In retaliation the President 
promptly resumed the heavy bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam and had Navy planes mine the harbor of Hai¬ 
phong, North Vietnam’s major port and the funnel 
for supplies from its Communist allies. At first the 
Communists made spectacular gains, but in the 
months that followed the South Vietnamese—with 
heavy U.S. air support—managed to stem the tide. In 
the fighting the Communists suffered terrible casual¬ 
ties and failed to topple President Thieu. But they 
took control of large parts of South Vietnam, reener¬ 
gized the Vietcong guerrillas in the countryside and 
proved that they were far from beaten. 

As in the past, neither side had been able to win 
outright military victory. Meanwhile, even as the 
fighting raged, the U.S, and North Vietnam—with the 
tacit approval of the Soviet Union and China- 
embarked on a series of secret talks in Paris, The main 
participants were President Nixon’s then chief foreign 
policy adviser, and later Secretary of State, Dr, henry 
KISSINGER, and North Vietnamese Politburo member 
Le Due Tho, These diplomatic approaches were given 
impetus on May 8,1972, when President Nixon refor¬ 
mulated the American negotiating position. For the 
first time he offered a deadline for the withdrawal of 
all U.S. troops—within four months of the start of an 
internationally supervised cease-fire. Once the fight¬ 
ing stopped, the U.S, forces withdrew and the Ameri¬ 
can POW’s were released, said the President, then the 
Vietnamese, meaning the Saigon government and the 
Communists, could negotiate a political settlement 
among themselves, Crucial to this diplomatic formu¬ 
lation was the separation of a military settlement 
(permitting the U.S. forces to leave the country) from 
the political settlement that was to be negotiated later 
by the contending Vietnamese factions. On Oct, 8, 
1972, the North Vietnamese—who had previously in¬ 
sisted on a political settlement before a U.S, with¬ 
drawal-accepted the U.S, approach, 

Just prior to election day in November, 1972, with 
President Nixon being challenged at the polls by anti¬ 
war Democrat george mcgovern. Dr, Kissinger 
implied that his negotiations with Le Due Tho were 
going smoothly and announced to the electorate and 
to the world that “peace” was “at hand,” But after 
Nixon’s reelection a settlement suddenly seemed as 
remote as ever. The U,S, renewed the massive satura¬ 
tion bombing of North Vietnamese cities during the 
Christmas-New Year season of 1972-73, and the 
Nixon Administration was widely charged with de¬ 
ceit, Finally, in January, 1973, Dr, Kissinger and Le 
Due Tho were able to complete an agreement that all 
parties to the war—North Vietnam and its National 
Liberation Front allies, on the one hand, and the U.S, 
and the Saigon regime, on the other-could at least 
grudgingly accept. Signed at Paris on Jan, 27, the ac¬ 


cords provided for the U.S. withdrawal of all military 
personnel from South Vietnam simultaneous with the 
Communist release of all American prisoners of war. 
The last U.S. troops left Vietnam March 29 and by 
April 1 the 590 American POW’s had been released. 
The antagonistic factions were also to release all their 
Vietnamese prisoners. While both Saigon and the 
Communists would be permitted to replace military 
equipment and personnel within their regions, a 
cease-fire was to become effective and military build¬ 
ups beyond the levels stipulated in the accords were 
prohibited. An international inspection team consist¬ 
ing of troops contributed by neutral nations was to 
police the cease-fire, American economic and military 
assistance to the Saigon regime was to continue— 
including the presence on South Vietnamese soil of 
thousands of U.S. civilian advisers who would con¬ 
tinue to train Saigon’s forces. The U.S, also pledged 
aid to North Vietnam to assist its reconstruction, 

But by early 1974 the key political provision of the 
Paris agreements had not yet been implemented. The 
accord had provided for the creation in South Viet¬ 
nam of a Council of National Reconciliation to be 
made up of the elected representatives of all South 
Vietnamese factions. Borrowing a page from Diem, 
Saigon’s Thieu balked at calling elections for the 
council on the grounds that the balloting in Vietcong- 
controlled areas would not be free. As the year wore 
on, reports of Communist military buildups and 
armed Saigon forays into Communist-controlled vil¬ 
lages dominated the news out of the divided country. 
By spring 1974 sporadic battles were raging with an 
intensity of the worst years of outright warfare. The 
U.S. had not yet delivered on its pledge to provide 
economic aid for the North’s reconstruction, and 
Congress had begun scaling down the Nixon Admin¬ 
istration’s aid requests for Saigon. Thus, the Paris ac¬ 
cord hardly seemed to have brough t true peace to the 
long-suffering people of Vietnam. 

VIGILANTES 

Self-appointed law-enforcement groups of the 
19th-centuiy frontier/Active in San Francisco 
and mining camps and cattle towns of Far West 

During the 19th century vigilantes, self-appointed 
law-enforcement groups, appeared on the Western 
frontier, and, even in older communities, when law 
officers and courts either were nonexistent, inefficient 
or corrupt. Perhaps the most famous of the commit¬ 
tees of vigilance were those of san francisco during 
the CALIFORNIA GOLD RUSH days. The first, in 1851, 
was formed When the new city administration failed 
to control gangs of outlaws. The committee seized and 
executed one gang leader, then sentenced his under¬ 
lings to , death, deportation or whipping—an action 
that frightened other thugs out of town, A second 
committee of vigilance was organized in 1856 to com¬ 
bat another epidemic of lawlessness. 

Other highly effective vigilance committees took 
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direct action against corrupt law officers in the mining 
camps of Montana and Idaho. In January, 1864, vigi¬ 
lantes tried and executed Henry Plummer, a sheriff 
by day and a leader of highwaymen at night, In the 
spring of 1866 Idaho vigilantes executed David Up- 
dyke, who doubled as a sheriff and a leader of horse 
thieves and highwaymen, Although they sometimes 
degenerated into a species of mob rule and lynch law, 
most vigilante groups were composed of responsible 
leaders who acted to make their communities safe. 
They seized only those whose guilt had been well es¬ 
tablished; generally they also gave the accused a 
chance to prove their innocence. Once government 
showed itself capable of establishing law and order, 
they were willing to turn the law-enforcement job 
over to elected officers and formal courts of law. 

mim,Henry m-mO) 

Journalist, financier, railroad promoter, pub¬ 
lisher/ President, Northern Pacific Railroad, 
1881-84; Edison General Electric Co., 1890-95/ 
Owner, New York Evening Post, 1881-1900 

Journalist, financier and one of the nation’s major 
railroad promoters and publishers, Henry Villard was 
born in 1835 in Bavaria and emigrated to America at 
the age of 18, He became a journalist for German- 
American newspapers and later for leading American 
dailies. As a result of his reporting of the lincoln- 
DOUGLAS DEBATES in 1858, he developed a great 
friendship with abraham Lincoln, Villard went on 
to gain fame reporting the civil war from the field 
of action for the New York Herald and the New York 
Tribune. As an agent for German bondholders from 
1873, he became interested in railway finance, be¬ 
coming one of the top railroad promoters. He formed 
the “Blind Pool” syndicate, which obtained control 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and was its president 
from 1881 to 1884, During 1881 he also purchased the 
New York Evening Post and The Nation. In 1890 he 
bought control of the Edison Lamp Company at New¬ 
ark, N.J., and of the Edison Machine Works at 
Schenectady, N.Y., and combined them into the 
Edison General Electric Co. He was the company’s 
president until its reorganization in 1893 as the Gen¬ 
eral Electric Company. 

In 1866 he had married Helen Frances Garrison, 
only daughter of william lloyd garrison, the abo¬ 
litionist editor. Villard died at Dobbs Ferry, N.Y, in 
1900. He wrote the Memoirs of Henry Villard (2 vols., 
1904), 

VILLARD, Oswald Garrison (1872-1949) 

Publisher, editor, author/ Edited New York 
Evening Post, 1897-1918, and The Nation, 
1918-32/ Cofounded NAACP, 1910 

Oswald Garrison Villard devoted his life to journal¬ 
ism as publisher, editor and author. He was born in 
1872 at Wiesbaden, Germany, where his famous par¬ 


ents, HENRY VILLARD and Helen Frances Garrison 
Villard, were on a visit. He graduated from harvard 
in 1893, and was an assistant in the college’s his¬ 
tory department until 1896, when he began his news¬ 
paper career as a reporter for the Philadelphia Pres.s. 
In 1897 he acquired management of the New York 
Evening Post from his father and, as editor and pub¬ 
lisher, made it one of the most influential papers of 
its day. Villard’s editorial opposition to U.S, partici¬ 
pation in WORLD WAR I hurt the circulation of the Post 
and he sold the paper in 1918. However, he retained 
control of the liberal journal The iVoI/on-originally 
a weekly supplement to the Post—and continued to 
edit it until 1932, Villard, like his father, was a cham¬ 
pion of the women’s suffrage cause. He helped to 
found the national association for the ad¬ 
vancement OF colored people in 1910, 

Besides his extensive writings in periodicals, he was 
the author of numerous books, including John 
Brown—A Biography 50 Years After (\9\Q), Our Mili¬ 
tary Chaos (1939) and Within Germany (1940). High¬ 
lights of his career are given in the autobiographical 
Fighting Years: Memoirs of a Liberal Editor (1939), 
published 10 years before his death in 1949, 

VINCENNES, TREATY OF (1803) 

Negotiated for the U.S. by William Henry Har¬ 
rison / Indian tribes ceded approx. 2000 sq. mi. in 

Indiana Territory to U.S. Government 

In 1800 william henry harrison, later to become 
the ninth President of the United States, was ap¬ 
pointed governor of the Indiana Territory with the 
contrary mandate to protect the interests of the indig¬ 
enous Indians while also securing from them land 
cessions to make the area safe for white settlement. 
The Treaty of Vincennes, which was signed at Fort 
Wayne on June 7,1803, was the instrument through 
which he fulfilled one part of these irreconcilable de¬ 
mands, Negotiated between the Federal Government 
and nine Indian tribes-Shawnee, Potawatomi, 
Miami, Wea, Eel River, Delaware, Piankashaw, Kas- 
kaskia and Kickapoo-the treaty provided for the 
cession by the Indians of millions of acres of territory 
around the city of Vincennes, extending 72 miles east 
of the White River and 25 miles north along the 
Wabash River from the White River’s mouth. T\vo 
months after the signing of the treaty, a supplement 
was signed at Vincennes, ceding tracts in the remain¬ 
ing Indian-owned territory for the erection of way 
stations for westbound settlers and trappers. 

NmCEmjohnHeyl{1832-1920) 

Minister/ Leader in Sunday .school education/ 

A founder of Chautauqua adult education move¬ 
ment/ Bishop of Methodist Episcopal Church 

A Methodist minister who led in the development of 
Protestant Sunday schools in the 19th century, John 
Heyl Vincent evolved his progressive ideas for reli¬ 


gious education into an enormously popular system 
of liberal adult education, the Chautauqua 
MOVEMENT. Bom in Alabama in 1832 and licensed as 
apreacher at the age of 18, Vincent, in 1865, founded 
the monthly Sunday School Teacher, in which he pre¬ 
sented a course of study, in leaflet form, that became 
the basis for Sunday school studies in American Prot¬ 
estant churches. As editor of the publications of the 
Methodist Sunday School Union (1868-88), Vincent 
continued to develop his ideas on Sunday school edu¬ 
cation. In 1874, with his friend Lewis Miller, he orga¬ 
nized a summer training institute for Sunday school 
teachers at Chautauqua Lake, N.Y, Four years later 
the two men enlarged the institute’s program to in¬ 
clude secular topics and named their center the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. As other 
centers developed, the Chautauqua movement be¬ 
came a major force in adult liberal education. Made 
a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1888, 
Vincent served in Buffalo, NY, (1888-92), and 
Topeka, Kan, (1892-1900), before being sent to Eu¬ 
rope to supervise the church’s work there from 1900 
until his retirement in 1904, He died in 1920, at the 
age of 88. 

mSON, Eredemk Moore (1890-1953) 

Jurist, Government official/Director, Office of 

Economic Stabilization, 1943-45; Office of War 

Mobilization and Reconversion, 1945/ Chief 

Justice of U.S., 1946-53 

Although Frederick Moore Vinson’s most elevated 
office was that of Chief Justice of the United States, 
many historians generally agree that his most im¬ 
portant service to his countiy was performed as an 
administrator in helping to guide the nation’s eco¬ 
nomic course during and after world war ii, Born 
in Louisa, Ky,, in 1890, Vinson was educated at 
Centre College, from which he received a law degree 
in 1911. In 1922 he was elected to Congress as a Dem¬ 
ocratic, representative from Kentucky and, save for 
a two year break (1929-31), served continuously in the 
House until 1938, A staunch political supporter of 
President franklin d. Roosevelt, he helped draft 
important new deal revenue measures. In 1938 Roo¬ 
sevelt appointed Vinson to the U.S, Court of Appeals 
and four years later made him chief judge of the U.S, 
Emergency Court of Appeals, which handled legal 
aspects of the World War II Emergency Price Control 
Act. In May, 1943, Vinson became director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, and in 1945 Presi¬ 
dent harry s, TRUMAN named him director of the 
OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION and Reconversion, thus 
making Vinson the virtual economic czar of the coun¬ 
try, He also was Secretary of the Treasury in 1945-46, 
On the death of Chief Justice harlan fiske stone 
in 1946, President Truman appointed Vinson Chief 
Justice of the United States. On the bench Vinson was 
a strong supporter of Truman’s policies, voting to up¬ 
hold the rights of racial minorities and the right of 


the executive branch of the Government to intercede 
actively in industrial disputes, He died in Washington, 
D.C„inl953. 

VIRGINIA, STATE OF 

10th of original 13 .states to ratify U.S. Constitu¬ 
tion, June 25, 1788/Area, 40,817sq. mi./Pop., 
4,648,494 (1970)/ Capital, Richmond/ Largest 
city, Norfolk; pop., 307,951 (1970)/ Site of first 
permanent English .settlement in North America, 
1607/ Became first Royal Colony, 1624/ Bacon 
Rebellion menaced royal governor, 1676/ Col¬ 
lege of William and Mary founded, 1693/ Vir¬ 
ginia House of Burge.sses called for first Conti¬ 
nental Congress to coordinate anti-British 
actions in Colonies, 1774/ Four of first five U.S. 
Presidents were Virginians/ Sold slaves to deep 
South in pre-Ciuil War years/ Member of Con¬ 
federate States of America, 1861-65/ Readmitted 
to Union, 1870/ Sharecropping and tenant 
farming replaced plantation system, 1870s, 
1880s/ Leading agricultural products: tobacco, 
corn, apples, sweet potatoes, peanuts/ Leading 
industries: chemiceils, textiles, food processing, 
tobacco processing, Government employment 

Site of the first English settlement in North America, 
birthplace of all but one of the first five U.S, Presi¬ 
dents, home of the capital of the confederate states 
OF AMERICA— no State in the Union has a longer nor 
more distinguished history than Virginia. That history 
began in 1584, when an English expedition sent by 
sir WALTER RALEIGH laid claim, for the Crown, to a 
long stretch of land along the Atlantic Seaboard of 
North America. The region was named Virginia by 
Queen Elizabeth I, Raleigh made a series of ill-fated 
attempts between 1584 and 1587 to plant a Colony 
in Virginia (see roanoke, lost colony of), but it was 
not until the establishment of jamestown on May 13, 
1607, that the first permanent English settlement in 
Virginia and the New World came into being, In its 
first difficult years Jamestown was governed by repre¬ 
sentatives of the VIRGINIA company of LONDON, 
which had been chartered by the Crown to settle the 
lands explored by Raleigh, But in 1624, because of 
mismanagement and dissension within the company. 
King James revoked its charter and declared Virginia 
a ROYAL coLONY-the first in America. 

Five years earlier, in 1619, two events occurred that 
were to have a profou nd impact both on Virginia and 
on English America as a whole. A representative as¬ 
sembly, or House of Burgesses, was established at 
Jamestown, giving the settlers an instrument through 
which they could exercise a, voice in their own gov¬ 
ernment; and the first slaves were brought to North 
America to work Virginia’s plantations and, to¬ 
bacco fields, Tobacco growing had been introduced 
at Jamestown in 1612 by john rolfe, one of the first 
settlers, and the Colonists were occupied in expanding 
their tobacco farms on either side of the James River. 
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That they were able to farm in peace was also in part 
Rolfe’s doing: His marriage to the Indian girl, 
POCAHONTAS, had temporarily improved relations 
between the settlers and the local Indians. Although 
England’s Puritan Revolution (1642-60) had little 
effect on the government of the Colony, the Royalists 
who found in Virginia a haven from Puritan persecu¬ 
tion had an impact on Colonial life, setting the tone 
and style for rich planter families. (See cavaliers.) 

With the restoration of the monarchy under 
Charles II in 1660, relations between the Colony and 
the mother country began to deteriorate. The newly 
appointed royal governor, sir william Berkeley, 
displayed strong favoritism toward the newer settlers 
—-wealthy planters—who achieved considerable eco¬ 
nomic and political power at the expense of those who 
had been longest in Virginia. In addition, there was 
a severe tobacco depression, caused largely by an 
economic crisis in England. When the royal governor 
failed adequately to support advancing Virginia fron¬ 
tiersmen in their clashes with Indian tribes, the Col¬ 
onists’ discontent found expression in insurgency: 
bacon’s rebellion, which occurred in 1676. But the 
rebellion was short-lived. Its leader, Nathaniel Bacon, 
died shortly after the successful first stages of the in¬ 
surrection and Berkeley took severe reprisals against 

Bacon’s supporters, hanging many of them. 

In 1688 England’s Glorious Revolution brought 
improved relations between the Colony and the 
motherland and, until the second half of the 18 th cen¬ 
tury, Virginia prospered. The thriving tobacco indus¬ 
try, supported by the labor of an ever-increasing slave 
force, provided a gracious and aristocratic way of life 
for the large plantation owners of the eastern Tide¬ 
water region, whose sons could now receive a higher 
education without leaving the Colony: The college 
OF william and MARY, second oldest institution of 
higher learning in America, was established at Wil¬ 
liamsburg in 1693. 

Victory in the french and Indian war (1755-63) 
proved a mixed blessing for Virginians. British troops 
were now stationed on American soil on a permanent 
basis, but the king’s proclamation of 1763 forbade 
white settlement in the lands formerly controlled by 
the French. The new taxes imposed to pay the costs 
of the war aroused indignation throughout the Col¬ 
onies. It was a Virginian, Patrick henry, who first 
gave voice to public anger against the 1765 Stamp Act 
(see stamp ACT congress), and the Virginia House 
of Burgesses was the first assembly in the Colonies to 
adopt a resolution reserving to itself the right to tax 
its own populace. In 1774 the Burgesses, which had 
been dissolved by the royal governor, met in extra- 
legal convention and proposed a general Congress of 
all the Colonies, sending a distinguished delegation 
under peyton Randolph to this first continental 
CONGRESS. "Virginia gave the signal to the continent,” 
said British Gen. thomas gage. 

On April 20,1775, armed resistance to the British 
began in Virginia. Although Virginia was largely 


spared the blood and horror of the revolutionary 
WAR, its people played a major part in the struggle 
for independence and in the establishment of a new 
republic. A Virginian, george washinton, was 
Commander in Chief of the continental army; an¬ 
other, THOMAS JEFFERSON, WaS the aUthoT of the DEC¬ 
LARATION OF independence; a Virginian, fames 
MADISON, is Still known as the Father of the u.s. | 
constitution; a Virginian, george mason, drafted ' 
the Bill of Rights. (See constitutional amend¬ 
ments.) Except for the years of john adams’ Presi¬ 
dency, every President from 1789 to 1825 was a 
Virginian: Washington, Jefferson, MadisonandjAMES 
MONROE being known as the Virginia Dynasty. The 
country’s fourth—and certainly one of its greatest— 
Chief Justices was a Virginian, john marshall. 

Although Jefferson had proposed the emancipation 
of the slaves and the Virginia Code of 1779 had for¬ 
bidden the SLAVE trade, a depression in the early 19th 
century brought Virginia back into the slave trade; the 
state soon began to sell surplus slaves to the Cotton 
Belt states of the Deep South. (See slavery.) In 1831 
an abortive slave revolt, nat turner’s rebellion, 
occurred, and in 1859 Virginia was the site of john 
brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry (now in west Vir¬ 
ginia). Although both these events hardened proslav¬ 
ery sentiment among white Virginians, the state tried 
to steer a moderate course in the sectionalism that 
shook the country in the years before the civil war, 
deploring both Ae Southern “fire eaters” and the 
Northern abolitionists, urging a peace convention 
on the nation and voting against secession as late as 
early April, 1861. Not until April 25, when President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN Called up the Federal troops after 
the firing on Fort Sumter, did Virginia finally throw 
in her lot with the Confederacy. Shortly thereafter her 
capital, Richmond, became the capital of the con¬ 
federate STATES OF AMERICA. If Virginia’s land was 
spared the bloodshed of the Revolution, it more than 
repaid that good fortune in the Civil War. Bull Run, 
Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Richmond—these 
were only a few of her battlegrounds. And the con¬ 
federate ARMY, under the command of the Virginian 
ROBERT E LEE, Surrendered to the Union at the appo- 
MATTOX COURT HOUSE, in Virginia, on April 9,1865. 

AStateinRuins 

The und of the Civil War found Virginia devas¬ 
tated, her land and her economy in ruins, She had lost 
some of her northwestern territory to Maryland after 
the Revolution and further territory in 1792, with the 
organization of Kentucky as a state. Now her size was 
further reduced, for the pro-Union northwestern 
counties had seceded from the state and joined the 
Union as West Virginia in 1863. Virginia’s refusal to 
ratify the two basic civil rights amendments to the 
Constitution-the 14th and the 15th-kept her from 
readmission to the Union until 1870. From that time 
she began the struggle to come to terms with the 
difficult legacy of the war—a huge state debt (see re¬ 


adjuster movement), the new legal position of the 
freed slaves and the damage done her agriculture by 
the outlawing of slavery, (See sharecroppers; ten¬ 
ant farmers.) 

Virginia resisted the implications and demands of 
emancipation even beyond the turn of the century. In 
1902 she adopted a constitution that effectively disen¬ 
franchised blacks (and poor whites) by imposing a 
POLL TAX on all citizens wishing to vote. Not until after 
the passage of the civil rights acts of the 1960s and 
the VOTING RIGHTS ACT of 1965 could all Virginia’s 
citizens be assured of their right to vote. The Supreme 
Court decision of 1954, in brown v. board of edu¬ 
cation of TOPEKA, which declared segregation in the 
public schools unconstitutional, was met by the Vir¬ 
ginia legislature with a program of “massive resis¬ 
tance,” Although after the Civil War Virginia, like the 
rest of the South, had given her complete political 
allegiance to the Democratic Party, that allegiance 
was eroded throughout the period of the new deal 
and the fair deal. With its vote for richard m. nixon 
in 1972, Virginia had gone for the Republican candi¬ 
date in five of the past six presidential elections. 

With an area of 40,817 square miles, almost two- 
thirds of Virginia’s population of 4,648,494 (1970) 
now lives in cities, Norfolk is the state’s largest city, 
with a population of 307,951 (1970). The state’s econ¬ 
omy is diversified, based on farming, Government 
employment and light industry—tobacco processing, 
food processing, textiles and chemicals. Her leading 
agricultural products are tobacco, corn, apples, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts and hay. 

SeeR. L Morton: Colonial Virginia anfifiW. W, /w/i- 
w/d; The Virginia Tradition. 

VIRGINIA AND KENTUCKY RESOLUTIONS 
(see Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions) 

VIRGINIA COMPANY OF LONDON 

Charteredby British Crown to establish Colonies 
in America, 1606/First settlement at Jamestown, 

Va., 1607/ Company dissolved by Crown, 1624 

On April 10,1606, the British Crown granted letters 
of patent to a group of English noblemen, known as 
the Society of Adventurers to Trade in Virginia. 
Under the terms of these letters a joint stock com¬ 
pany—The Virginia Company of London-was 
formed for the purpose of establishing two British 
settlements along the Atlantic coast of North Amer¬ 
ica, then called Virginia. One settlement was to be at 
Plymouth, in what is now Massachusetts, but the Vir¬ 
ginia Company’s Plymouth expedition never reached 
America, The other was to be further southi in what 
is today Virginia, and this settlement was founded at 
JAMESTOWN by 104 Colonists on May 13, 1607. 

Jamestown’s difficulties during its first years ex¬ 
hausted the Company’s finances, and so the Colony 
was reorganized under a new charter in 1609 and 
again in 1612, Under the terms of the 1612 charter, 


the Colony was to be administered entirely by the 
company. This marked a change from the provisions 
of the two previous charters, which had given much 
control to the Crown. The governors sent by the com¬ 
pany from London were cordially despised by the 
settlers and, by 1619, the Virginia Company was com¬ 
pelled to permit the establishment of a Colonial rep¬ 
resentative assembly, the House of Burgesses. 
Although this relieved the political situation in the 
Colony, it did not improve the company’s financial 
position and by 1624 the Virginia Company had so 
mismanaged its funds that it was almost bankrupt. 
Moreover, internal struggles had virtually paralyzed 
it. The Crown therefore dissolved the company, re¬ 
voking its charter in July, 1624, and establishing Vir¬ 
ginia as, the first of the royal colonies in America, 
See W Frank Craven: The Southern Colonies in the 
Seventeenth Century, 

VIRGINIA PLAN (see Constitutional Convention; 
Randolph, Edmund Jennings) 

VIRGINIA V. WEST VIRGINIA {191S) 

Dispute over state debt arising from W.VaJs 
former status as part of Va,/Decided in favor of 
Va. by Supreme Court 

WEST VIRGINIA was admitted to the Union as an inde¬ 
pendent state in 1863, culminating a process of di¬ 
vorce from the State of Virginia that had begun with 
the refusal of Virginia’s northwestern counties to en¬ 
dorse the Virginia ordinance of secession at the onset 
of the civil war. The western counties remained 
loyal to the Union and in its constitution the new state 
agreed to assume an “equitable portion” of the pre- 
1861 state debt of Virginia. But after the war the two 
states were unable to agree on the meaning of an "eq¬ 
uitable portion” and West Virginia refused to make 
a contriktion. After the failure of several jointly ap¬ 
pointed commissions to reconcile the matter, Virginia 
issued certificates to its creditors assigning a cash 
value to West Virginia’s share of each debt. West Vir¬ 
ginia refused to honor these certificates and in 1906 
Virginia brought suit in the u.s. supreme court to 
compel payment, In 1915 the court ruled, fixing West 
Virginia’s share at almost $12.4 million. After three 
years, during which West Virginia failed tohonor the 
ruling, the court announced that it had the power to 
enforce its decision. Shortly thereafter, without any 
further action by the court, West Virginia paid. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, U.S. 

Group of Caribbean islands southeast of Fla./ 
Discovered by Columbus on his second voyage 
to New World, 1493/ Purchased by U.S. from 
Denmark, 1917/Administered as unincorpor¬ 
ated U,S. territory 

Known today by most mainland Americans for their 
charm as vacation resorts, the Virgin Islands first at- 
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traded national attention for their strategic location 
at the entrance to the Caribbean Sea, some 1000 miles 
off the southeast coast of Florida. The islands are 
today divided into the British group to the east and, 
to the west, the American isles—of which the largest 
are St, Thomas, St, Croix and St. John. The islands 
were discovered by Christopher columbus on his 
second voyage to the New World in 1493, and were 
subsequently colonized by the Danes in the 17th and 
18th centuries, The U.S. Virgin Islands were known, 
until their purchase by the United States in 1917, as 
the Danish West Indies. 

The first American effort to negotiate a purchase 
of the Danish West Indies was undertaken by Presi¬ 
dent ABRAHAM LINCOLN, wlio recognizcd the impor¬ 
tance of the islands’ position at the gateway to the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico, But although the 
U.S. and Danish governments came to financial 
terms, and a plebiscite of the islands’ inhabitants fa¬ 
vored American control, the purchase was not com¬ 
pleted, The agreement with Denmark was turned 
down by the Senate in 1870, probably because the 
Virgin Islanders were black and the U.S. was smarting 
under the racial problems of reconstruction. Dur¬ 
ing WORLD WAR r negotiations were resumed and in 
1916 an agreement was reached by which the Danes 
received $25 million for the islands. With their formal 
transfer in 1917, the islands became an unincorpor¬ 
ated territory of the U.S. 

From 1917 to 1931 the U.S. Virgin Islands were 
administered by the department of the navy; in 
1932 authority was transferred to the department of 
THE INTERIOR. Siiice 1927 the islanders have been U.S, 
citizens, and since 1938 have had the right to elect 
some local officials, In 1958 President dwight d, Ei¬ 
senhower appointed the Virgin Islands’ first native 
governor, John David Merwin, and in 1970 the is¬ 
landers were for the first time permitted to elect their 
own governor. The islands’ laws are made by a unicam¬ 
eral legislature which convenes at the capital, Char¬ 
lotte Amalie (pop, 12,220), on St. Thomas. 

The U.S. Virgin Islands cover 133 square miles and 
have a population of 62,468 (1970 census), of whom 

about 70percentareblack.Behondtheirbalmyclimate 
and 200 miles of beaches, the islands have virtually 
no natural resources, and much of the food has to 
be imported. Until the 20th century, when tourism 
was developed as the No. 1 industry, islanders eked 
out a poor living, mainly from sugar and cotton pro¬ 
duction. By the, 1970s about ,a million tourists were 
visiting the U.S. Virgin Islands each year and spending 
more than $100 million. A leading tourist site is 
the Virgin Islands National Park, on St. John. The 
tourist industry, together with several million dollars 
in U.S. aid annually, have made the per capita income 
of the islands the highest in the Caribbean, Neverthe¬ 
less, economic and social conditions have provided a 
source of unrest, and in 1973 an outbreak of violence, 
centered in St, Croix, was attributed to unemploy¬ 
ment and poverty, drugs and racial tensions. 


VIRGINIUS AFFAIR {187S) 

Spanish gunboal seized gunrunningYu^nm off 
Cuban coast, Oct. 31,1873/ Spanish authorities 
in Cuba executed American captain, 36 crew 
members and some passengers aspirates/ Dis¬ 
covery that ship’s U.S. registry was fraudulent 
averted war 

U.S. Secretary of State Hamilton fish greeted the 
resolution of the Virginius Affair with relief. “No un¬ 
necessary war was undertaken,” he wrote, “for a dis¬ 
honest vessel,” But in late 1873 a declaration of war 
by the U.S, against Spain had seemed inevitable. 

The Virginius Affair began on Oct, 31,1873, when 
a Spanish gunboat captured the Virginius, a merchant 
ship flying the U.S. flag, off the coast of Cuba. The 
island’s inhabitants were then in revolt against Span¬ 
ish rule. The U.S. protested strongly to Spain, which 
undertook to investigate. While the investigation was 
going on, Spanish authorities in Cuba took matters 
into their own hands, executing as pirates Virginius 
Capt. Charles Fry, 36 crewmen and a number of 
passengers, some of whom were U.S, citizens, Ameri¬ 
can indignation ran high and the Navy was mobilized. 
But then it was discovered that the U.S. registry of 
the Virginius was fraudulent: The Cuban-owned ship 
was carrying arms and men to the Cuban rebels and 
had no right to fly the American flag. On Nov, 28, 
1873, Secretary of State Fish and the Spanish minister 
in Washington signed a protocol bringing the matter 
to a close. Spain eventually paid an indemnity of 
$80,000 to families of the executed Americans, The 
survivors were returned to the U.S,, as was the ship, 
She never reached the mainland, however, but foun¬ 
dered and sank off Cape Fear, N.C. 

V-J DAY (see fFor/rf IFar//) 

VOICE OF AMERICA 

Government-sponsored radio network beaming 
programs abroad/ Began operations during 
W,W, 11, as pari of Office of War Information/ 
Later became part of U. S. 'information Agency 

“The news may be good or bad... We shall tell you 
the truth.” With these words, spoken in February, 
1942, the Voice of America went on the air. The initial 
mission of the U.S. Government-sponsored radio 
network was to inform the overseas world of the po¬ 
litical and military events of world war ii and of 
the United States’ role in the war. Originally a part 
of the office of war information (OWI), the Voice 
of America was transferred, together with the other 
OWI divisions, to the department of state after the 
war’s end. It remained under State Department aus¬ 
pices until 1953, when the u.s. information agency 
(USIA) was established, An independent organiza¬ 
tion, the USIA was designed to describe the United 
States,, its life, its people, its domestic issues and its 
international positions to the peoples of the world. 


The Voice of America operates out of USIA head¬ 
quarters in Wa.shington, D.C, Its shortwave transmit¬ 
ters beam live and taped radio programs in English 
and more than 30 foreign languages. During the cold 
WAR it performed yeoman service in interpreting U.S. 
policy to the rest of the world, and continued its work 
during the East-West ddtente in the 1970s, 

VOLSTEAD ACT {m Proinhition) 

VON BRAUN, Wt*(i.9/2- ) 

Rocket engineer/ Developed German V-2 flying 

bomb, 1944/Launched U.S. earth satellite, 1958 

One of the world’s foremost rocket experts, Wernher 
von Braun first became absorbed with the conquest 
of space when, as an 18-year-old engineering student 
in Berlin, he assisted rocket pioneer Hermann Oberth 
with liquid fuel experiments. By 1932 the precocious 
20-year-old Von Braun was made civilian head of 
rocket development for German army ordnance. Five 
years later he had risen to be technical director of the 
Nazis’ secret rocket complex at Peenemtlnde on the 
Baltic Sea, There Von Braun and associates perfected 
and launched (1944) the world’s first practicable bal¬ 
listic rocket, the deadly V-2 flying bomb, which car¬ 
ried nearly a ton of explosives and, once fired, could 
not be stopped or turned off. Some 3600 of the mis¬ 
siles were fired against British cities, notably London, 
After the German defeat Von Braun and other scien¬ 
tists surrendered to American forces and were 
brought to the U.S. to work on the space program. 
Von Braun was responsible for the launching of 
America’s first successful earth satellite,. Explorer 1, 
in 1958, and was a guiding force in subsequent moon 
landings and deep space probes. (See n ational aero¬ 
nautics AND SPACE administration.) Bom in Wir- 
sitz, then part of Germany in 1912, Von Braun be¬ 
came an American citizen in 1955, 

VONKARMAN, Theodor {1881-1963) 

Aeronautical engineer/ Pioneer in rocketry, jet 
engineering andsupersonics 

There is virtually no aspect of contemporaiy aero¬ 
nautics that has not been influenced by the work of 
Theodor von Kdrmdn, a pioneer in the use of mathe¬ 
matics and basic science in technological research. As 
world WAR II director of jet-propulsion research,gt 
the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory, he made 
significant contributions to the development of rock¬ 
etry in the United States, Thereafter, his ideas played 
a_ major part in the design of the Bell X-I, the first 
airplane to break the sound barrier. Bom in Budapest, 
Hungary, in 1881, Von Kdrmdn was educated at Bu¬ 
dapest’s Royal Technical University and the Univer¬ 
sity of Gdttingen in Germany, In 1930, after teaching 
in Germany, he accepted the position of director of 
the California Institute of Technology’s Guggenheim 
Aeronautical Laboratory and in 1936 became a na¬ 


turalized American citizen. From 1944 to 1955 he was 
chairman of the science advisoiy board to the U.S, 
Air Force Chief of Staff, and from 1951 until his 
death, on May 6,1963, he was chairman of the north 
ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION Advisory Group for 
Aeronautical Research and Development. 

VON NEUMANN, Ml {1903-1957) 

Mathemadcian/ Pioneer in computer design and 
development/ Member, U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commwion, 1955-57 

One of the most brilliant mathematicians of the 20th 
century, John von Neumann was renowned for his 
contributions to quantum theory and set and game 
theory. He also materially aided the U.S. defense 
effort both during and after world war ii. Born in 
Hungary (1903), Von Neumann studied in Germany 
and Switzerland as well as Hungary; after teaching 
in Germany be came to the United States in 1930, The 
following year he was made professor of mathemati¬ 
cal physics at princeton university and in 1933 he 
joined the Institute for Advanced Study in Princeton, 
N.J, During World War II Von Neumann served the 
U.S, as an adviser on national defense research, con- 
tributingimportantly notonly to computer design and 
development (see computer industry) but also to 
the development of the atomic and hydrogen bombs, 
From 1955 until his death on Feb, 8, 1957, he, 
served on the atomic energy commission, which 
presented him its Enrico Fermi Award in 1956. 

VOTING [see Absentee Voting; Australian Ballot; 
Direct Primary; Poll Tax; Suffrage; Women’s Siiffrage) 

VOTING RIGHTS ACT {1965) 

Passed by Congress to ensure that voting rights 
of blacks and other minorities would not be de- 
niedthrough legal technicalities/ Validity upheld 
in two Supreme Court tests, 1966 

The civil rights acts of 1957,1960 and 1964 had 
been designed to assure, among other things, the vot¬ 
ing rights of minority eitizens. By 1965, however, it 
became apparent to officials of the lyndon b, John¬ 
son Administration that further Federal action was 
necessary to enforqe the Civil Rights Acts,, and the 
Voting %hts Act of 1965 sought by Johnson was 
quickly passed by Congress. The act authorized, the 
Federal Government to send examiners into counties 
where less than' 5,0 percent of tlie voting-age citizens 
were reg'istered as voters, qnd to expedite their regis¬ 
tration, In a^ito; it suspended literacy tests, for 
voters in cases where such tests were discriminatory. 
The law'h^ the almost immediate effect of sharply 
increasing the numberpf black voters registered in the 
South and of Spaffish-speaking voters registered in 
urban , centers. In, two 1966 tests of the laxi—South 
Carolina v. Katzenbach and, Kptzenbach a Morgan— 
the Supreme Court upheld its constitutionality. 







WAC (see Women’s Amy Corps) 

WADE, Benjamin Franklin {1800-1878) 

Politician/ Antisiaveiy senator, 1851-69/ 
Chaired Committee on Conduct of the War, 
1861-65/ Coauthored Wade-Davis Bill, 1864/ 
Prominent in Radical Republican effort to im¬ 
peach and convict President Andrew Johnson, 
1868 

With his silver mane, burning eyes and gifts for polit¬ 
ical maneuver and blunt invective, “bluff Ben” Wade 
was a formidable foe of slavery and the South for t\vo 
eventful decades. Born near Springfield, Mass., in 
1800, the son of a hard-scrabble farmer, he was raised 
in Ohio and was largely self-educated. He was ad¬ 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1827 and became the pro- 
t6g6 and partner of abolitionist Congressman Joshua 
G iDDiNGS. After serving as prosecuting attorney, state 
legislator and circuit court judge, he entered the U.S. 
Senate as a fiercely antislavery Whig in 1851 and was 
easily reelected as a Republican in 1856 and 1862. 

Once the civil war began, Wade became a leader 
of the RADICAL RRPUBLiCANS, advocatiug immediate 
emancipation of the slaves, firm prosecution of the 
war and stern postwar reconstruction for the 
South. As cofounder and chairman of the joint Con¬ 
gressional COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
(1861-65), he looked into all phases of the fighting and 
clashed often with President abraham Lincoln, 
whom he thought far too lenient toward the enemy, 
Wade opposed Lincoln’s renomination in 1864 and 
cosponsored (with henry winter davis of Mary¬ 
land) a bill that would have enacted the severe Re- 
cohsMction program of the Radical Republicans in 
Congress. When Lincoln killed the bill' by pocket 
VETO, its angry cosponsors issued the “Wade-Davis 
Manifesto,” denouncing Lincoln’s “studied outrage 
on the legislative authority.” 

Elected president pro tern of the Senate in 1867, 
Wade would have succeeded aNdrew Johnson as 
President had iMPEACHMENtresulfed in a guilty ver¬ 
dict, As Johnson’s trial dragged on, Wade busied him¬ 
self choosing a new Cabinet, But his self-interested 
eagerness in lobbying against the President is thought 
by some scholars to have helped turn the tide toward 


acquittal, Wade was embittered after losing tk 
1868 Republican vice-presidential nomination to 
SCHUYLER COLFAX and retired to private practice tk 
following year. He died at Jefferson, Ohio, in 1878. 
See Hans L Trefousse: Benjamin Franklin Wade: 
Radical Republican from Ohio. 

WADE-DAVIS BILL {seQ Davis, Henry Winter; 
Radical Republicans; Wade, Benjamin Franklin) 

WAGES AND HOURS LAW {stt Fair Labor 
Standards Act) 

WAGNER, Bonus {John Peter) {1874-1955} 

National League baseball player/ Louisville, 
Ky., 1897-99; Pittsburgh, Pa., Pirates, 1900-17/ 
Was National League batting champion eight 
times/ Elected to Baseball Hall of Fame, W6 

Held by many to be baseball’s all-time greatest 
shortstop. Bonus Wagner was also an outstanding 
batter with the ability to hit to all fields. In 21 seasons 
in the National League, first with Louisville (1897- 
99), then the Pittsburgh Pirates (1900-17), Wagner 
won eight National League batting championships 
—a career major league total surpassed only by ty 
coBB-and had a lifetime batting average of .329. 

Ungainly in build, with legs so bowed it was said 
a barrel could be rolled through them, Wagner none¬ 
theless had such great speed in the infield and on the 
base paths as to earn the sobriquet “the Flying 
Dutchman,” In his playing career he had a total of 
720 stolen bases. John Peter Wagner (he was nick¬ 
named Honus as a youth) was bom in Carnegie, Pa., 
in 1874 and died there in 1955, He was elected to the 
Baseball Hall ofFame in 1936. 

WAGNER, Robert Ferdinand {1877-1955) 

Democratic politician/ U,S. senator from N.Y., 
1927-49/ Author of major New Deal social leg¬ 
islation, including Wagner and Wagner-Sieagall 
acts 

Hailed as the “legislative pilot of the new deal,” New 
York’s Democratic Sen. RobertF. Wagner wrote some 
of the most far-reaching social legislation of the 20tli 
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century. He was born at Nastatten, Germany, in 1877, 
and came to New York with his family at the age of 
eight, Growing up in the city’s slums, he worked his 
way through City College and New York Law School, 
practiced law, then allied himself with tammany hall 
and served as a state legislator (1905-18) and state 
supreme court justice (1919-26). From 1927 until his 
retirement in 1949, he served in the U.S, Senate, 
where he put to the test his firm belief in the Govern¬ 
ment’s duty actively to promote the people’s welfare. 
His first major triumph was the Relief and Recon¬ 
struction Act of 1932, the first statute to accept Federal 
responsibility for combating unemployment, There¬ 
after, in close alliance witli President franklin d, 
ROOSEVELT, he sponsored the national industrial 
recovery act, the law establishing the civilian 
conservation corps, the National Labor Relations 
Act (better known as the wagner act), the social 
security act, the wagner-steagall act and nu¬ 
merous other bills—all aimed at creating what 
Wagner called “a more precise and more humane 
organization of the existing order,” Wagner died in 
New York in 1953, His son, Robert F. Wagner, Jr, 
(1910- ), served as mayor of New York City for 12 
years (1953-65). 

Seel Joseph Huthmacher; Senator Robert F. Wagner 
and the Rise of Urban Liberalism, 

WAGNER ACT {1935] 

Gave labor right to organize and bargain collec¬ 
tively/ E.uablished National Labor Relations 

Board/ Constitutionality upheld by U.S, Su¬ 
preme Court, 1937 

The National Labor Relations Act, popularly known 
as the Wagner Act, gave Congress)urisdiction over the 
labor practices of employers engaged in interstate 
commerce. Sponsored by New York Sen. Robert f. 
WAGNER and passed by Congress in 1935, the act was 
the most important labor legislation of the new deal 
era, It upheld the workers’ right to organize and bar¬ 
gain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. Although no restrictions were placed on 
labor; practices, five unfair management, practices 
were forbidden. Employers could no longer stop 
workers from forming or joining their own indepen¬ 
dent unions or foster or control company unions, 
They could not fire or otherwise discriminate against 
workers because of their interest in forming unions 
(although discharging an employee for refusing to 
join a union was permitted); nor could employers 
blacklist or otherwise retaliate against an employee 
for testimony in proceedings under this act; or refuse 
to bargain in good faith with tlie union elected by 
employees. Employees were to choose their unions in 
free elections and a union chosen by a majority of the 
employees was to be the sole bargaining agent for all 
employees. 

The act also established the national labor rela¬ 
tions board (NLRB) to deal with charges of unfair 


practices and to issue cease and desist orders. In juris¬ 
dictional disputes the three-man board decides which 
union truly represents a group of employees by su¬ 
pervising elections among the workers. In 1937 the act 
was declared valid by the supreme court in a sweep¬ 
ing decision overturning earlier rulings that had out¬ 
lawed the national industrial recovery act and 
the GUFFEY COAL ACTS, (See commerce clause.) 
Factories, stores and mines, whose activities long had 
been called “local” by the court, were now ruled to 
“affect” interstate commerce. Thus, the court held 
that Congress had the power to pass laws regulating 
their activities, particularly labor relations. This deci¬ 
sion upholding the Wagner Act was the greatest vic¬ 
tory labor had ever won in the court, (See conspiracy 
LABOR LAWS.) The act remained substantially un¬ 
changed until amended by the 1947 taft-hartley 
act, After the Wagner Act became law, the number 
of unionized workers grew rapidly, from about 3,5 
million in 1935 to about 15 million in 1947. (See 
labor, organized.) 

WAGNER-STEAGALL ACT {1937) 

Created U.S. Housing Authority to help provide 
low-income housing 

The brainchild of New York Sen, Robert f. wagner 
and Alabama Congressman Henry B. Steagall, the 
1937 Wagner-Steagall Act created the U.S. Housing 
Authority, It had two primary purposes; to replace 
slums with low-rent public housing, and to provide 
jobs and economic stimulus through activating the 
construction trades, Still functioning, the authority 
extends long-term, low-interest loans to local agencies 
engaged in slum clearance and subsidizes low-rent 
housing projects. (See housing and urban devel¬ 
opment, department of; housing, public.) 

WAINWRIGHT,/onflfAa« Mayhew {1883-1953) 

, Soldier/Forcedto surrender U.S. forces on Cor- 
regidor, 1942/ Headed Eastern Defense Com¬ 
mand, 1945-46 

Among those gathered to witness Japan’s surrender 
on the deck of the U.S.S. Mmom in Tokyo Bay on 
Sept, 2,1945, was a tall, gaunt Army officer dressed 
in a uniform that seemed several sizes too large,' He 
was Gen. Jonathan M, (Skinny) Wainwright, onlyre- 
cently released from three years as a prisoner of war 
in Manchuria. No American had a better right to be 
present at Japan’s capitulation in world war ii. 

Born at Walla Walla, Wash., in 1883, and trained 
at west point, he was already a seasoned veteran of 
WORLD WAR I when he was made a major general in 
1940 and assigned to serve under Gen, douglas 
MACARTHUR in the Philippines. When Japanese in¬ 
vaders drove U.S. forces in the Philippines into retreat 
on Bataan in early 1942 and MacArthur was ordered 
to abandon Ms post, command of the embattled sur¬ 
vivors fell to Wainwright, At the Mead of a fever- 
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ravaged, hungry artd exhausted army, Wainwright 
fought a gallant but hopeless battle against over¬ 
whelming odds. On April 9, American forces on Ba¬ 
taan surrendered, leaving a tiny band of last-ditch 
defenders under Wainwright’s direct command on 
Corregidor. There Wainwright, recently promoted to 
lieutenant general, managed to hold out for almost 
a month before surrendering on May 6. His three 
years of captivity were spent worrying that he faced 
a postwar court-martial for having given up. Instead, 
at war’s end he was awarded the medal of honor, 
promoted to full general and given command hrst of 
the Eastern Defense Command (1945-46), then of the 
4th Array, from 1946 until his retirement the follow¬ 
ing year. Wainwright died at San Antonio, Tex., in 
1953.' 

See Jonathan M. Wainwright: General Wainwright’s 
Story. 

WAITE, Morrison Remick {1816-1888) 

Chief Justice of UX 1874-88/ Wrote majority 
opinion in Munn v, Illinois, 1877, upholding 
state regulation of business that affects public 
interest 

When President ulysses s. GRANxnamed corporation 
lawyer Morrison R. Waite Chief Justice of the United 
States in 1874, the startled nominee was scarcely 
known outside his home state of Ohio and had never 
argued a case before the U.S, Supreme Court, Waite 
was the fourth man nominated by the President (the 
others having failed to gain either public or Senate 
support) and newspapers generally greeted the Waite 
nomination witlr relief rather than praise. One said: 
",.. On the whole, considering What the President 
might have done and tried to do, we ought to be very 
thankful and give Mr. Waite a cordial welcome.” 
Within two years of taking his seat on the court, the 
reserved, rather colorless Chief Justice became well- 
known when he wrote the majority opinion in munn 
V, ILLINOIS, 1877, upholding a state’s power to protect 
the public interest by regulating the rates of railroads 
and grain elevators. Resisting business efforts to use 
the Supreme Court to hamstring state regulation, 
Waite went on to say that the legislatures, not the 
courts, should decide what rates could be charged, 
Born In Lyme, Conn,, in 1816, Waite graduated 
from Yale, moved to Ohio and was admitted to the 
bar in 1839, He built a prosperous corporation-law 
practice, served one term in the state legislature and 
was active in the Ohio Republican Party during the 
CIVIL WAR, In 1871 President Grant chose Waite as 
one of the U.S. representatives to press the Alabama 
CLAIMS against Britain at Geneva. During Waite’s 14 
years as Chief Justice (he died in 1888), he proved to 
be an able, hard-working jurist and a consistent sup¬ 
porter of state regulation of business. But he was just 
as consistent in his refusal to extend “the equal pro¬ 
tection of the laws” to blacks (see civil rights cases) 
and to assure “due process of law” to defendants in 


state criminal cases. (See hurtado v. California.) 
See C, Peter Magralh: Morrison R. Waite. 

WAKE ISLAND 

Mid-Pacific U.S.possession/ Won during Span- 
ish-American War/ Seized and occupied by Jap¬ 
anese, 1941-45 

Although the barren, minuscule mid-Pacific atoll 
known as Wake Island had been a U.S. possession 
since the spanish-american war, few Americans had 
ever heard of it until it became the target of massive 
Japanese attacks in December, 1941, Though only 
three square miles in area, the island had considerable 
strategic importance as a transpacific air way-station, 
Outnumbered U.S, Marines furiously resisted the 
Japanese onslaught for two bloody weeks before they 
were overwhelmed and forced to surrender. The Jap¬ 
anese used Wake as an air base until the war’s end 
when the U.S. regained possession. During the Ko¬ 
rean WAR the island proved a valuable link in the 
U.S.-Korea supply route. Its importance was later di¬ 
minished by the advent of the long-range jet, and 
Wake now serves as an emergency landing field. The 
island is administered by the U.S, Department of the 
Interior. 

WAKSMAN, Selman Abraham {1888-1973) 

Biochemist/ Discovered streptomycin, 1943/ 
Awarded Nobel Prize in physiology and medi¬ 
cine, 1952 

Best known for his discovery of streptomycin, the first 
antibiotic “wonder drug” to prove useful in treating 
tuberculosis, Selman Abraham Waksman was born in 
Priluki, Russia, in 1888, and emigrated to the U.S, in 
1910. He was trained at Rutgers and at the University 
of California, He spent most of his professional life 
at Rutgers, first as a teacher of microbiology, then, 
from 1949 until 1958, as founder and director of the 
Rutgers Institute of Microbiology, which he sup¬ 
ported with royalties from streptomycin sales. An ex¬ 
pert on soil molds and the antibiotics that could be 
derived from them, he and his coworkers announced 
the discovery of streptomycin in 1943 and neomycin 
in 1949, For his work Waksman won the Nobel Prize 
in physiology and medicine in 1952, In addition to a 
number of scholarly works, Waksman penned a well- 
received autobiography,, A/y Life with the Microbes 
(1954), He died in Hyannis, Mass., in 1973. 

WALCOTT, Charles Doolittle {1850-1927) 

Geologist, paleontologist/Director of U, S, Geo¬ 
logical Survey, 1894-1907 

A self-taught scientist with an organizer’s skills, geol¬ 
ogist-paleontologist Charles Walcott was instrumen¬ 
tal in the expansion of the u.s. geological survey 
to establish the Reclamation Service, Forest Service 
and BUREAU of mines. He was bom at New York 


Mills, N.Y, in 1850, and .studied paleontology and 
geology at night while working as a hardware clerk. 
He became an assistant to the New York State geolo¬ 
gist in 1876, and three years later joined the U.S. 
Geological Survey. After years of arduous fieldwork 
(during which he became an internationally known 
authority on the Cambrian period, and began the de¬ 
scription of some 70 fossil genera and 130 new spe¬ 
cies), he served as head of the survey from 1894 to 
1907. Walcott also wrote some 222 papers and books 
and headed numerous scientific bodies, including the 
SMimsoNiAN institution (1907-27) and the Na¬ 
tional Academy of Sciences (1917-23), He died at 
Albany, N.Y, in 1927, 

WhLD, George {1906- ) 

Biologist/ Studied human vision and causes of 
color blindness/ Awarded 1967 Nobel Prize in 
medicine 

A specialist in ocular science, biologist George Wald 
early in his career began measuring light’s effect on 
the eyes of persons afflicted with cataracts. In 1932 
Wald discovered that the retina contains vitamin A 
and later showed tliat color vision is controlled by 
three retinal pigments. In the mid-1960.s he deter¬ 
mined that these three retinal pigments are composed 
of vitamin A in combination with certain proteins and 
that color blindness occurs when the retina lacks one 
of the essential pigments. For his discoveries, Wald 
shared the 1967 Nobel Prize in medicine. 

Born in New York City in 1906 and graduated from 
New York University in 1927, Wald did graduate 
work at Columbia, the University of Chicago and in 
Europe before he became an instructor at harvard 
in 1935. He was advanced to full professor in 1948. 
In the 1960s Wald became widely known to the gen¬ 
eral public as an outspoken campus critic of the Viet¬ 
nam war. 

mw, Lillian D, {1867-1940) 

Social worker/ Originatedfirsinonsectarian vis¬ 
iting nurse and.school nurse programs/ Founder 
and head, Henry Street Settlement, 1895-1933 

Working among needy immigrants on New York’s 
teeming Lower East Side, Lillian Wald was a pioneer 
of the settlement house movement and founder of 
the world’s first nonsectarian visiting nurse and school 
nurse programs. Born at Cincinnati, Ohio (1867), and 
trained in New York City at the New York Hospital 
Training School for Nurses and Women’s Medical 
College, she moved to the city’s slums in 1893 and 
organized a small corps of nurses to minister to poor 
patients in their homes. Two years later the nursing 
service moved to 265 Henry Street, which not only 
served as the base of operations for Miss Wald’s city¬ 
wide Visiting Nurse Service but also became the home 
of the celebrated Henry Street Settlement. In 1902 
Miss Wald began sending her visiting nurses into the 


New York City public schools—an innovative pro¬ 
gram that grew into the world’s first public school 
nurse program. Heading the Henry Street Settlement 
until ill health forced her retirement in 1933, Miss 
Wald also served as first president of the American 
Union Against Militarism, organized the Woman’s 
Trade Union League, championed women’s suf¬ 
frage, campaigned against sweatshops and child 
labor and found time to pen two well-received auto¬ 
biographical works, The House on Henry Street {19\5) 
and Windows on Henry Street (1934), She died at 
Westport, Conn,, in 1940. 

See Irvin Block: Neighbor to the World; The Story 
of Lillian Wald, 

WALKER, Francis Amasa {1840-1897) 

Statistician, economist/ Directed censuses of 

1870,1880/ President, Massachusetts Mtitute 

of Technology, 1881-97 

An able statistician and influential economist, Francis 
Walker was born at Boston in 1840, the son of noted 
political economist Amasa Walker (1799-1875), He 
was educated at Amherst, studied law, and served in 
the Union Army during the civil war, entering as 
a private and emerging as a brigadier general. Ap¬ 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Statistics in 1869, he 
directed the cen.sus in 1870 and was appalled by the 
ineptitude of ill-trained patronage appointees, When 
he was reappointed to oversee the census of 1880, he 
streamlined methods, upgraded professionalism, im¬ 
proved statistical analysis and greatly increased the 
tally’s accuracy, Walker also served as commissioner 
of Indian Affairs (1871-72), was professor of political 
economy and history at yale (1873-81), and greatly 
strengthened the Massachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy as its president from 1881 until his death in 1897. 
As an economist, Walker analyzed the relation 
between wages and profits, championed free trade 
and bimetallism and urged stiff limitations on 
immigration. 

WALKER, Jimmy {James John) {1881-1946) 

Politician/ Mayor of New York, 1926-32/ 

Forced to resign because of his administration’s 

corruption 

Handsome, dapper and devil-may-care, James ,J. 
(Jimmy) Walker seemed ideally suited to be mayor 
of New York during the wide-open prohibition era. 
Born in New York City in 1881 and trained as a law¬ 
yer, he had built a solid, 16-year record as a progres¬ 
sive Democratic state legislator when he was elected 
mayor with the aid of Gov. Alfred E, Smith and tam- 
many hall in 1925. As mayor, Walker rarely showed 
up at his office before noon, but he was invariably 
colorful “copy” for the newspapers and was enor¬ 
mously popular with the electorate. Fie married two 
chorus girls (and squired many more), haunted city 
speakeasies and Broadway theaters and wrote a pop- 
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ular song, “Will You Love Me in December as You 
Did in May?” Walker refused to censor literature sold 
in the city, explaining, “I have never yet heard of a 
girl being ruined by a book.” 

The city’s mood changed with the onset of the 
Great Depression after 1929 and rumors of rampant 
corruption, focused the cruel spotlight of the seabury 
INVESTIGATIONS on the once-jaunty mayor. Enough 
suspicions were raised about his probity to force his 
resignation in 1932. Following a self-imposed three- 
year exile in France, Walker died in relative obscurity 
in New York in 1946. 

See Gene Fowler: Beau James. 


mim, Robert John {1801-1869) 

Politician/ U.S, senator from Miss., 1885-45/ 
Secretary of ’Heasury, 1845-49/ Governor of 
Kansas Territory, 1857/An advocate of annexa¬ 
tion of Texas and champion of Manifest Destiny 

Though contemporaries described Robert John 
Walker as “a mere whiffet of a man” (he weighed less 
than lOO pounds), he was a giant among American 
statesmen clamoring for national expansion in the 
pre-Civil War era. Born at Northumberland, Pa., in 
1801 and trained in law at the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, he became a prominent attorney in Pittsburgh 
and, at just 22 years of age, was the leader of the 
newly formed Pennsylvania state Democratic Party 
and an important backer of Andrew jackson for the 
Presidency, In 1826 he moved to Natchez, Miss,, to 
join his brother Duncan’s law practice, won and lost 
thousands as a land and cotton speculator, and was 
elected to the U.S. Senate in 1835. During his 10-year 
Senate tenure, he was an ardent champion of mani¬ 
fest destiny, a leader in the movement to annex 
Texas (see Texas, annexation of), and a stubborn foe 
of henry clay and his American system, As Presi¬ 
dent jamesk. folk’s able Secretary of the Treasury 
(1845-49), Walker helped to obtain private loans with 
which to wage and win the Mexican WAR.Xater, he 
was a leading Washington lobbyist for railroads and 
mining interests and served a single year (1857) as 
governor of Kansas Territory. His refusal of whole¬ 
hearted support for popular sovereignty forced his 
resignation. (See Kansas.) During the civil war, 
Walker raised funds abroad for the Union cause and 
campaigned strenuously for the purchase of Alaska. 
He died in Washington in 1869. 

WALKER, William (1824-1860) 

Filibuster, soldier of fortune/ Sought to extend 
slavery into Mexico’s Baja California and Cen¬ 
tral America 

Soldier of fortune William Walker led an action- 
packed life as a freebooting filibuster almost as 
melodramatic as his nickname, “the gray-eyed man 
of destiny.” Born at Nashville, Tenn., in 1824, and 
trained in law, medicine and journalism. Walker Ter- 


vently believed both in America’s manifest destiny 
to dominate the continent and in the importance to 
the South of reestablishing slavery throughout Cen¬ 
tral America. His adventurous career began in 1853, 
when he led a raiding party into the Mexican province 
of Baja California, skirmished with local civilians and 
proclaimed himself president of a new “republic,” 
Within weeks angry Mexicans forced him to flee for 
his life. Next, backed by wealthy Southern planters 
and with the tacit approval of Secretary of War Jef¬ 
ferson DAVIS, he led a private volunteer force into 
Nicaragua in 1855, to back up a local revolution. He 
won it and was made president after the United States 
recognized the new Nicaraguan regime. 

From Nicaragua Walker hoped to spread his power 
throughout Central America and provide aid and 
comfort to the South should civil war begin, but he 
overplayed his hand. His summary seizure of ships 
and facilities belonging to a company controlled by 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT drove the outraged shipping 
magnate to back a Central American coalition that 
finally forced Walker to flee to the protective custody 
of U.S. Navy Cmdr, Charles Henry Davis in 1857. 
Walker tried twice more to restore his freebooting 
regime, but was finally captured in Honduras and 
executed by a Honduran firing squad in 1860. The 
death of this flamboyant filibuster sparked wide¬ 
spread mourning in the South, jubilation in the anti- 
slaveryNorthandasenseof reliefinthe determinedly 
neutral JAMES BUCHANAN Administration, 

See William Walker: The War in Nicaragua. 

WALKER TARIFF ACT (see Tariff Acts) 

WALK-IN-THE-WATER 

First steamboat on Upper Great Lakes/ Ran 
from Buffalo to Detroit, 1818-21 

Launched from Buffalo, N.Y., amid great fanfare on 
Aug. 23,1818, the steamboat Walk-in-the-Water, the 
first ever seen on the Upper Great Lakes, took five 
days to steam across Lake Erie, stopping at Erie, 
Cleveland and Detroit, The work of New York ship¬ 
builder Noah Brown—who had helped construct Ol¬ 
iver HAZARD perry’s Lake Erie fleet in the war op 
1812 —the vessel was named for the translation of the 
Indian word for steamboat, The 135-foot-long ship 
almost did not complete her maiden voyage: Her 16- 
foot paddle wheels proved unable to breast the strong 
Niagara River current at Buffalo and the wooden- 
hulledj twin-masted vessel had to be towed into Lake 
Erie by 20 teams of straining oxen. As the ship 
belchedits smoky way up the DetroitRiver, hundreds 
of dazzled Indians lined the shore to stare in disbelief. 
Later, the cross-lake run, which required the burning 
of 44 cords, of wood, was cut to 44 hours. 

The career of the Walk-in-the-Water herself was 
short: An 1821 gale sent her to the bottom. But her 
success inspired other entrepreneurs, and by 1847 
there were almost 100 steamboats on the lakes, carry¬ 


ing eager immigrants westward andreturning with the 
rich bounty of Midwestern fields and orchards, 

WALLACE, George Corley [1919- ) 

Politician/ Governor of Alabama, 1968-67, 

1971- / Unsuccessful third-party presidential 

candidate, 1968/ Partly paralyzed by assassin’s 

bullet, 1972 

Cocky, combative and shrewd, Alabama Gov. George 
C, Wallace emerged as an explosive, unpredictable 
force on the national political scene in the early 196Gs, 
At first a symbol of die-hard Southern segregationism, 
he later broadened his appeal to attract millions of 
white voters in the North~the working people who, 
in a national atmosphere of racial strife, mounting 
taxes and inflation, and ever-deepening American in¬ 
volvement in the seemingly interminable Vietnam 
war, had become disenchanted with established two- 
party politics. 

Bom on a hardscrabble Barber County, Ala., farm, 
in 1919, Wallace twice won his state’s Golden Gloves 
bantamweight boxing championship. After working 
his way through the University of Alabama and serv¬ 
ing in the world war it Army Air Forces, Wallace 
plunged into Democratic state politics. Three terms 
in the state legislature led to a district judgeship, then 
to his election as governor of Alabama in 1962, 
Vowing “segregation forever,” he first attracted na¬ 
tional attention in June, 1963 when, in direct defiance 
of a Federal court order to desegregate the University 
of Alabama, he tried physically to block two black 
students from enrolling there, (Later that day Wallace 
bowed to National Guardsmen and the students went 
on to enroll and attend classes.) 

Running hard against the "pointy-headed” advisers 
and “intellectual morons” whom he charged ran the 
Federal Government and both major parties, he 
pulled impressive votes in three 1964 presidential pri¬ 
maries. He later withdrew from the 1964 race rather 
than split the right-wing vote when conservative 
BARRY goldwater won the Republican nomination. 
Because a state statute (later changed) then barred 
Wallace from succeeding himself as go vernor, his wife 
Lurlene ran and won in 1966. (She died two years 
later.) Wallace resumed pursuit of the Presidency in 
1968 and his American Independent Party qualified 
for the ballot in all 50 states. Despite campaign blun¬ 
ders by his running mate, retired Air Force Gen. 
CURTIS lemaY, and heavy opposition from organized 
labor, Wallace won an impressive 13.5 percent of the 
popular tally—some 9.9 million votes. 

Remarried and reelected governor of Alabama for 
a second term in 1970, Wallace won 1972 presidential 
priniaries in Florida, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Maryland and Michigan. He seemed on his way to 
becoming a serious Democratic challenger when 
Arthur Bremer shot and gravely wounded him during 
a Laurel, Md., campaign appearance. Paralyzed from 
the waist down, Wdlacerefused to retire. Instead, he 


easily won nomination for a record third term as gov¬ 
ernor of Alabama in 1974—openly courting black 
votes as a sign of change in the South—and appeared 
eager to try again for the Wliite House in 1976. 

WALLACE, Henry Agard (1888-1965) 

Politician, agronomist/ Secretary of Agriculture, 
1988-41/ Vice President ofU.S., 1941-45/ Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce, 1945-46/ Presidential 
nominee ofleftist Progressive Party, 1948 

No other member of President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt’s new deal Administration was to pro ve so con- 
troversiai a figure as Henry A. Wallace, Roosevelt’s 
Secretary of Agriculture (1933-41), then Ms Vice 
President (1941-45) and finally Secretary of Com¬ 
merce (1945-46). For it was around Wallace that the 
liberal wing of the Democratic Party rallied, a fact 
that alienated conservatives within the party and 
probably cost Wallace a chance, under Democratic 
auspices, at the Presidency. 

Born on a farm in Adair County, Iowa, in 1888, 
Wallace was the son of a former Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture and grandson of the founder of the Midwest’s 
leading agricultural journal, Wallace’s Farmer. Henry 
studied agronomy at Iowa State University at Ames, 
then became associate editor (1910-24) and editor 
(1924-33) of the family newspaper. Wallace was a 
skilled plant geneticist and a pioneer in agricultural 
economics. He developed and sold a number of 
strains of high-yield hybrid corn, which are still pop¬ 
ular, He also correctly forecast the farm price slump 
that began in 1920, Despite the efforts of his father, 
Henry C, Wallace, who was Secretary of Agriculture 
in 1921-24, the slump developed into a major crisis 
in the late 19208, and Wallace turned against Repub¬ 
lican policies. He became an enthusiastic Democrat 
and was one of the first to back Roosevelt for the 
Presidency. As FDR’s Secretary of Agriculture, Wal¬ 
lace administered a host of innovative programs 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Act. In a deter¬ 
mined effort to boost farm prices, he paid Federal 
crop subsidies, stored surplus crops, limited produc¬ 
tion and undertook soil conservation projects, Con¬ 
servatives complained of Government interference 
but during his tenure the Great Depression that had 
grippedrural America throughout the 1930s gradually 
was eased. 

FDR chose Wallace as his running-mate in 1940. 
As Vice President, Wallace undertook several good¬ 
will tours abroad and headed the Board of Economic 
Warfare (1942-43) during WORLD war n. But Ms 
close identification with the New Deal’s most liberal 
wing, his open scorn for party professionals and Ms 
advocacy of the closest possible postwar ties with the 
Soviet Umon persuaded Roosevelt to drop Mm from 
the ticket in 1944. Wallace served as Secretary of 
Cotnmerce from 1945 to 1946, but Ms increasingly 
vehement opposition to President harry s. truman’s 
firm stand against Soviet expansion caused Mm to 
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break with his new chief and Truman asked Wallace 
to resign. Two years later Wallace became the pres¬ 
idential nominee of the left-wing progressive party 
OF 1948 , He crisscrossed the continent urging an end 
to the MARSHALL PLAN, while advocating cooperation 
with Russia and a halt to the cold war and the arms 
race. Perceived as a dangerous radical by most voters 
because of the Communist background of many of 
his most vocal supporters, he drew only slightly more 
than one million votes. 

Wallace left the Progressives in 1950 when they offi¬ 
cially denounced U.S. participation in the Korean 
WAR. In 1952, convinced that he had been wrong in 
his pro-Soviet stand, Wallace published a political 
statemen t, “Why I Was Wrong,” He retired to his farm 
in South Salem, N.Y., and continued his agricultural 
experiments. He died in Danbury, Conn., in 1965. 

WALLACE, Lew {Lewis) {1827-1905) 

Soldier, writer/ Union major general/Author of 

Ben-Hur, 

Capping a crowded career as soldier, lawyer, politi¬ 
cian and diplomat, Gen. Lew Wallace wrote Ben-Bur: 
A Story of the Christ (1880)-a book that made him 
one of the best-selling authors of all time. Born at 
Brookville, Ind., in 1827, he studied law in his father’s 
office and interrupted his studies to fight in the Mexi¬ 
can WAR. Afterward he practiced law successfully and 
served a single term in the Indiana legislature (1856). 
Wallace entered the Union Army as a colonel in 1861 
and emerged from the civil war a major general, 
credited with having saved the national capital from 
capture by Confederate forces under jubal early in 
1864. Wallace also served on the tribunal that tried 
the Lincoln assassination conspirators and presided 
over the trial of hapless Henry Wirz, the commandant 
of andersonville prison. 

After briefly dabbling in internal Mexican politics, 
Wallace returned to his law practice and published 
The Fair God (1873), a melodramatic historical ro¬ 
mance about the Spanish conquest of Mexico. Its un¬ 
expected success inspired further literary efforts and 
as territorial governor of New Mexico (1878-81), 
while laboring to bring outlaw billy the kid to jus¬ 
tice, he managed to complete Ben-Hur. A romance 
centered around the rise of Christianity, the book sold 
some four million copies in several languages and 
fostered two phenomenally popular motion pictures. 
After serving as minister to Turkey from 1881 to 1885, 
Wallace continued to write novels but was not able 
to repeat his extraordinary success. He died at Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.,inl905. 

WALL STREET EXPLOSION 

Bomb rocked New York City’s financial district, 

Sept, 16, 1920/ Killed 40/ Anarchists blamed 

By late summer, 1920, the “Big Red Scare" that had 
so recently gripped the nation in a time of widespread 


strikes, riots and unrest was fast fading from public 
concern. U.S. Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer 
had rounded up thousands of Communists, anarchists 
and Socialists in the notorious New Year’s Day 
palmer RAIDS, but found no evidence of a massive 
conspiracy and none of the weaponry necessary for 
violent revolution. Moreover the Red uprisings and 
resurgence of riots and strikes Palmer had predicted 
for May Day, 1920, never happened. But after a rela¬ 
tively reassuring summer. Sept. 16 was to prove a day 
that seemed to justify the public’s worst fears of 
anarchist terror. 

Just before noon, when Wall Street clerks and sec¬ 
retaries were pouring onto the streets for their lunch 
hour, a tremendous explosion rocked New York City’s 
financial district. The biast occurred near the inter¬ 
section of Broad and Wall streets, at a point close to 
the New York Stock Exchange, J. P. Morgan & Co., 
the U.S. Assay office, the Bankers Club and the U.S. 
Sub-Treasury building. A storm of shrapnel, flying 
glass and stone killed 40 persons and injured hun¬ 
dreds more, wrecked the Morgan offices and smashed 
windows throughout the vicinity. Eye witness reports 
and other evidence later established that the bomb 
had probably been planted in a borsedrawn wagon, 
driven into Wall Street and then abandoned there. A 
note was found in a nearby mailbox warning in part: 
“Free the Political prisoners or it will be sure death 
to all of you~[signed] American Anarchists 
Fighters.” The bomb claimed the lives of no finan¬ 
ciers, only wage-earning working people. Although 
the public closely followed the early stages of the in¬ 
vestigation, there were few calis for another wholesale 
roundup of Reds. Most Americans concluded that the 
bombing could be the work of only a small band of 
fanatics. The bombers were never caught. 

See Frederick Lewis Allen: Only 

WALSH-HEALEY ACT {1936) 

Specified labor conditions for employees offirms 

with Government contracts/ Provided basis for 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 

After the national industrial recovery act was 
struck down by the Supreme Court in 1935, frustrat¬ 
ing President franklin d. Roosevelt’s attempt to 
impose uniform .standards of wages, hours and work¬ 
ing conditions on all Industry, a similar but more 
modest measure was proposed by Secretary of Labor 
FRANCES PERKINS. A bill, based on the earlier work 
of the deceased Democratic senator from Montana, 
Thomas J. Walsh (1859-1933), was hammered to¬ 
gether and introduced in the House by Massachusetts 
Rep. Arthur Healey. Passed by Congress as the Gov¬ 
ernment Contracts Act in .lune, 1936, this law speci¬ 
fied working conditions for employees of firms having 
Government contracts in excess of $10,000. Thepre¬ 
vailing minimum wage was to be paid, an 8 -hour day 
and 40'hour week maintained and child labor pro¬ 
hibited, The measure aroused outrage among indus¬ 


trialists and congressional conservatives, but it was 
only a first step: Its passage paved the way for the far 
more comprehensive fair labor standards act, 
which in 1938 extended the benefits of the Walsh- 
Healey Act to most industrial laborers. 

WALTER, Rrano (7576-7962) 

Conductor/ Emigrated to U.S., 1939/ Con¬ 
ducted Metropolitan Opera, 1941-46; New York 

Philharmonic, 1947-49/ Noted interpreter of 

Brahms, Motart and Mahler 

When Bruno Walter fled Europe and the Nazis in 
1939, he was already acclaimed one of the world’s 
greatest conductors. His subsequent career in Amer¬ 
ica did nothing to detract from his fame. Born Bruno 
Schlesinger in Berlin, Germany, in 1876, Walter stud¬ 
ied music at Berlin’s Stern Conservatory and 
launched his professional career as composer- 
conductor Gustave Mahler’s assistant at Hamburg in 
1894. During the next 39 years he became Mahler’s 
best-known interpreter as well as a universally ac¬ 
claimed master of the works of Brahms and Mozart, 
and held major posts at Munich, Salzburg, Berlin, 
Leipzig and Vienna, But because he was Jewish, he 
was forced to flee Germany in 1933, Walter settled 
first in Vienna, then in Paris. In 1939 he came to the 
United States and applied for citizensliip three years 
later, A master of every form of classical music, 
Walter was equally at home as conductor of the met¬ 
ropolitan opera (1941-46) and the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic (1947-49). He died at Beverly Hills, Cal, 
in 1962. 

See Bruno Walter: Theme and Variations: An Auto¬ 
biography, 

WALTER, J/» M (7504-7557) 

Architect/ Designed dome and wings of U.S. 

Capitol/ Helped found American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects, 1857 

The great dome and massive wings of the U.S. Capitol 
at WASHINGTON, D.C., symbolize the American Gov¬ 
ernment to millions of persons at home and abroad. 
These features of the Capitol are the architectural 
legacy of Thomas U. Walter, who succeeded Robert 
mills as Architect of Public Buildings in 1851. Walter 
was born at Philadelphia in 1804 and learned his craft 
from the ground up—as a bricklayer and mason in 
his father’s brickyard. After studying with a local ar¬ 
chitect, he won national prominence as designer of 
the Gothic Philadelphia County Prison (1831) and the 
Greek revival Girard, College (1833), In addition to 
his great contributions to the Capitol itself, Walter, 
during his 14 years in Washington (1851-65), also de¬ 
signed St, Elizabeths Hospital, completed the Treasury 
Building and added wings to the Patent Office. In 1857 
he helped found the American Institute of Architects, 
and served as its president from 1876 until his death 
at Philadelphia in 1887. 


WAMPUM 

Strung shell fragments used as crude currency by 

Indian tribes/ Also employed by early settlers 

To the Indians of eastern North America, particularly 
the Algonquian and Iroquolan peoples, tiny tubes of 
black or white shell (known as wampum, seawan or 
peag, depending on their maker’s tribal tongue) were 
more precious than gold. Made from bits of clam 
shells drilled with flint augurs and strung together as 
belts, necklaces or bracelets, wampum was one of the 
strongest bonds uniting the tribes, and had ceremo¬ 
nial, diplomatic and commemorative uses in addition 
to its role as money. Some early Dutch and English 
settlers, chronically short of minted coins, also 
adopted this primitive form of currency-three black 
or six white beads were worth one London-minted 
copper penny. Long Island was the center of Indian 
wampum-making; whites also manufactured the 
beads, using more sophisticated technology. At one 
time ferry tolls from Manhattan to the tiny village of 
Brooklyn were paid in wampum, and it remained 
common currency in some backwoods regions into 
the early 18th century. Although Pacific Coast tribes 
made shell beads, true wampum’s manufacture and 
use was restricted to the area east of the Mississippi, 

WANAMAKER, John {1838-1922) 

Merchant/ Pioneered department-store mer¬ 
chandising/ Championed rural free delivery and 

parcel post as U. S Postmaster General, 1889-93 

A shrewd, self-made businessman, John Wanamaker 
established one of America’s first great department 
stores, and later as U.S. Postmaster General helped 
bring mail service to the doorsteps of American 
farmers. Born in Philadelphia in 1838, he began work 
at 13 as an errand boy for a publisher and in 1857 
became the paid secretary of the Philadelphia 
Y.M,C.A. In 1861 he went into the men’s clothing 
business with his brother-in-law, Nathan Brown, and 
in 1869 launched John Wanamaker & Company, 
Seven years later he opened his “Grand Depot,” 
which became a complete department store, consist¬ 
ing of a collection of specialty shops under one roof. 
While becoming one of America’s wealthiest mer¬ 
chants, Wanamaker pioneered many sales techniques, 
using the “money-back guarantee” to lure customers. 
In 1896 he bought out the New York store of fellow 
pioneer Alexander T. stewart. A reform-minded 
philanthropist and a stalwart foe of boss Matthew 
quay’s corrupt GOP Philadelphia machine, Wana¬ 
maker was appointed Postmaster General (1889-93) 
by President benjamin Harrison. Wanamaker vigor¬ 
ously championed parcel post and rural free de- 
LiVERY-both of which helped bring manufactured 
goods to the remotest regions and opened up lucra¬ 
tive new markets for energetic mail-order salesmen. 
Wanamaker died in Philadelphia in 1922. 

See Herbert A, Gibbons: John Wanamaker. 
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WAR, DEPARTMENT OF 

Board of War created by Second Continental 
Conp'ess, 1776/ War Office under Articles of 
Confederation, 1781-89, was replaced by De¬ 
partment of War and Navy, organized under 
Constitution in 1789 as executive department 
with Cabinet-rank Secretary/ Navy given sepa¬ 
rate department in 1798/ Staff system developed 
under Secretaryship of John C Calhoun, 1817- 
25 / Department responsible at various times for 
distribution of bounty lands, Indian affairs, post- 
Civil War Reconstruction, operation of Panama 
Canal, public works in rivers and harbors/ Since 
1947 it has been reconstituted as Department of 
the Army in Defense Department 

During the revolutionary war a Board of War was 
created by the Second Continental Congress (1776); 
from 1781 to 1789, under the articles of con¬ 
federation, the military affairs of the young re¬ 
public were managed by an agency known as the War 
Office. When the Federal Government was organized 
under the u.s. constitution in 1789, the War Office 
was in turn supplanted by an executive Department 
of War and Navy, headed by a civilian secretary of 
Cabinet rank under the command of the President 
and responsible for organizing and maintaining both 
the u.s. ARMY and the u.s. navy. A separate depart¬ 
ment of the navy was created in 1798. 

The War Department acquired a coherent staff 
system under Secretary John c. calhoun (1817- 
25)-earlier a leader of the war hawks in Congress 
—who improved the Army’s organization and 
established the bureaus of the surgeon general, com¬ 
missary general and quartermaster general. At vari¬ 
ous times during the 19th century, the department had 
numerous responsibilities which were not strictly mil¬ 
itary, among them Indian affairs, the distribution of 
bounty lands and soldiers’ pensions, and the post- 
Civil War reconstruction program in the South. In 
the 20th century it continued to administer public 
works in rivers and harbors (see engineers, corps of) 
and the U.S,, Military Academy at west point, as well 
as operating and maintaining the panama canal But 
the department’s primary concern has always been 
with the administration of the Army—and of the na¬ 
tional guard and the reserve officers’ training 

CORPS, 

The department’s military functions were greatly 
expanded in the 20th century, beginning with a thor^ 
ough reorganization in 1903, after the spanish- 
AMERICAN WAR, in wMcli the general staff corps and 
the office of chief of staff were created to supervise 
defenseplanning and mobilization. The department’s 
tasks, which included the responsibility for insular 
affairs and occupied territories as well as defense, be¬ 
came increasingly complex, But the constitutional 
principle underlying the creation of the War Depart¬ 
ment—that the nation’s armed forces should be ad¬ 
ministered by a civilian to prevent the exercise of 


undue power by the military establishment- 
remained unchanged. 

Several Secretaries of War have themselves wielded 
immense power, at least one of them rashly. In the 
1876 BELKNAP SCANDAL, during ULYSSES S, GRANT’S 
second Administration, Secretary of War William W. 
Belknap was impeached for taking bribes from a 
trader at an Indian post, Among the more influential 
Secretaries have been the irascible edwin stanton 
(1862-68), who wielded great power for a few months 
following President abraham Lincoln’s assassina¬ 
tion; ELiHU root (1899-1904), who reformed the 
Army’s organization, founded the army war col¬ 
lege and helped guide U.S. policy in Cuba and the 
Philippines; and henry l, stimson (1911-13; 1940- 
45), who had the crucial task of advising President 
HARRY s, TRUMAN on atomic policy in the final year 
of WORLD WAR II. (See MANHATTAN PROJECT.) It WaS 
also Stimson who, in 1944, advocated the unification 
of the armed forces, the administration of which had 
grown enormously unwieldy following U.S, involve¬ 
ment in two World Wars. 

The National Security Act of 1947 was the first 
major step toward unification of the three branches 
of the military (Army, Navy and air force). It estab¬ 
lished the office of Secretary of Defense, heading the 
National Military Establishment, When this setup 
proved unworkable, because it failed to give the Sec¬ 
retary of Defense the necessary authority to force 
cooperation among the armed services, another re¬ 
organization was ordered by Congress in 1949, As a 
result, the National Military Establishment was re¬ 
named the department of defense and the Secretary 
of Defense was given new and broader powers, The 
War Department became the Department of the 
Army, with a civilian Secretary of the Army who is 
not of Cabinet rank and is subordinate to the Secre¬ 
tary of Defense. (The Army Chief of Staff reports to 
the Secretary of the Army; the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff reports directly to the Secretary of De¬ 
fense.) The Air Force, originally part of the Army, was 
absorbed into the newly created Department of the 
Air Force. The Navy Department retained control 
of the naval air forces and of the u.s, marine corps, 

WAR CRIMES TMklSi&tt Nuremberg Triab) 

WARD, A aron Montgomery {184S-1913 ) 

Businessman/ Established first mail-order firm 
in 1872/ Profoundly affected life in rural Amer¬ 
ica by sales of low-priced, quality goods 

A book second in importance only to the family Bible 
in the homes of most turn-of-the-century rural Amer¬ 
icans, the ubiquitous Montgomery Ward catalog was 
a thick, illustrated compendium of quality goods 
guaranteed to bring even the drabbest farm up to 
date. It was the brainchild of Aaron Montgomeiy 
Ward, a shrewd salesman whoTevolutionized Ameri¬ 
can merchandising. 






Ward was born in Chatham, N.J,, in 1843, His fam¬ 
ily moved west to Niles, Mich,, when he was 9, and 
he left school at 14 to work in a barrel factory, a brick¬ 
yard and a country store. In 1866 Ward went to Chi¬ 
cago and became a traveling salesman for several 
Midwest dry goods firms. During his travels he ob¬ 
served that the farmer generally had to do all his buy¬ 
ing at the general store in his area, where the choice 
of goods was small and the prices high, By 1869 Ward 
hit upon his big idea to aid the farmers and make a 
profit himself; % purchasing goods in large quantities 
at a discount, then selling them for cash by mail, he 
could offer quality goods at low prices, Ward’s first 
stock of goods was wiped out in the Chicago fire of 
1871, but the next year he opened the nation’s first 
mail-order house from a Chicago loft with a capital 
of $1600. He started out selling to members of the 
Granges (see grange, national), issuing a single 
sheet of goods with instructions on how to order. By 
1875 the catalog contained 72 pages and offered the 
first “money back guarantee’’ by a mail-order house. 
In the 1880s and 1890s, Ward aggressively undercut 
the prices charged by the binder twine, barbed wire 
and agricultural implements trusts and pioneered in 
setting up a laboratory to test products and assure 
customers they would get their money’s worth. 

Ward retired from business in 1901 and devoted 
much of his time to a successful court fight to preserve 
the lakefront opposite Chicago’s downtown district as 
"a park for the people.” When he died in 1913, the 
Chicago Tribune commented: “Grant Park is Mont¬ 
gomery Ward’s monument.” 

WARD, Artemus {Charles Farrar Browne) {1884-1867] 

Humorist, lecturer/ Satirized Americanfolkways 

in guise of boastful backwoodsman 

On Sept. 22,1862, abraham Lincoln and his Cabinet 
gathered to consider the final form of the President’s 
emancipation proclamation. But before the mo¬ 
mentous deliberations began, Lincoln insisted on 
reading aloud two chapters Ixom Artemus Ward: His 
Book, a best-selling collection of humorous pieces by 
Charles Farrar Browne. Although some Cabinet 
members may not have been amused, Lincoln’s de¬ 
light in Artemus Ward’s outlandish adventures was 
shared by thousands of his war-weary fellow 
countrymen. 

Browne, Ward’s creator, was bom at Waterford, 
Me,, in 1834, and began his professional career as 
an itinerant printer at age 13, His pseudonymous 
character—a boastful showman who wandered the 
backwoods spinning tall tales in ludicrously mis¬ 
spelled dialect—first appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer in 1858; later his adventures became a popular 
feature of Vanity Fair magazine. In 1861 Browne took 
his character on the lecture circuit, earning an inter¬ 
national reputation for deadpan delivery and dialect 
stories, and paving the way for later humorists such 
as JOSH BILLINGS and samuel l, clemens (Mark 


Twain). Browne died of tuberculosis while on tour in 
England in 1867, 

See Don C Seitz; Artemus Ward, 

WARD, Lester Frank {1841-1913) 

Sociologist/ Pioneered systematic American so¬ 
ciology] Called for progress via social planning 

A founder of systematic American sociology, Lester 
Ward helped lay the theoretical groundwork for the 
modern welfare state. He was bom at Joliet, Ill,, in 
1841, servedinthe Union Army during the civil war, 
then studied law at Columbian College (now George 
Washington University) while working for the Treas¬ 
ury Department, He was initially a geologist, botanist 
and paleontologist for the U.S, Geological Survey but 
is best remembered for his later sociological writings 
—nolMy Dynamic Sociology {M3)—a.M for his ac¬ 
ademic career as a sociologist at brown university 
(where he taught from 1906 until his death in 1913), 
Ward believed that applied sociology could better 
mankind’s future, Human progress, he argued, need 
not depend on the agonizingly slow pace of natural 
evolution; instead, it could be speeded up by intelli¬ 
gent social planning. A necessary element in creating 
a well-planned society, or “sociocracy,” was “realistic 
education,” including a thorough understanding of 
the physical and social sciences. Ward urged that a 
national academy of the social sciences be established 
at Washington, D.C., to serve as a central resource for 
wise legislation. His ideas influenced modem econo¬ 
mists such as THORSTElN VEBLEN and a future genera¬ 
tion of social planners. 

Samuel Chugerman: Lester F, Ward: The American 
Aristotle, 

WARD,Nathaniel {1578-1652) 

Puritan cleric, author/ Drew up Massachusetts 
Body of Liberties, New England'sfirst legal code, 
1641/ Htote The Simple Cobler of Aggawam 
in America, opposing religious tolerance, 1647 

The writings of Nathaniel Ward, a pious puritan 
clergyman whose restless pen was frequently dipped 
in the acid ink of a skilled satirist, afford a welcome 
relief to the modern reader of early New England 
literature. Born in England in 1578, and educated at 
Cambridge, he practiced law in London before enter¬ 
ing the Puritan ministry and running afoul of the es¬ 
tablished Church of England. After immigrating to 
Massachusetts Bay in 1634, he served briefly as a min¬ 
ister at Agawam (now Ipswich). In 1638, atthe request 
of the MASSACHUSETTS General Assembly, he began 
drafting the Massachusetts body of liberties, New 
England’s first legal code, which was adopted in 1641. 
He was an enthusiastic pamphleteer and published 
his best-known work, The Simple Cobler of Aggawam 
in America, in 1647. A lively, erudite assault on the 
“toleration of divers Religions,” it pledged on behalf 
of all "New-English” that “ffil Familists, Antino- 
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mians, Anabaptists, and other enthusiasts shall have 
free liberty—to keep away from us,” Ward returned 
to England in 1646, living and preaching at Shenfleld 
from 1648 until his death in 1652. 

See Perry Miller: The New England Mind: The Sev¬ 
enteenth Century. 

WAR DEBTS, ALLIED 

Obligalions incurred by America's allies in war¬ 
time/ Seldom repaid, they have sometimes been 
settled by outright grants or loan programs/ In 
1934 most debtor nations ofW.W.lformally de¬ 
faulted in payments to U.S./ More than $50.6 
billion in lend-lease aid extended by U.S. to 
W.W. 11 Allies 

The enormous financial burdens of this century’s two 
world wars have forced America’s allies to borrow 
heavily from the United States. Repayment of these 
obligations, known as war debts, has always been a 
delicate matter-one complicated by postwar diplo¬ 
matic difficulties, political considerations, bankruptcy 
or changes of government within the debtor nations, 
and those nations’ frequent refusal to recognize their 
obligations. In 1922 the U.S. reckoned the total 
WORLD WAR I debt of tire Allies at more than $11,5 
billion, to be paid with interest over a 62-year period. 
Most of the payments made until 1931 came out of 
reparations the Allies received from Germany under 
the terms of the treaty of Versailles. In that year 
U.S, President Herbert hoover declared a one-year 
moratorium on war debts in recognition of the grow¬ 
ing worldwide economic depression, and in 1932 the 
debtor nations reduced Germany’s obligation to 
themselves in the hope that the U.S, would follow suit 
by releasing her claims. But the U.S, refused, and in 
1934 the debtor nations formally defaulted; only 
Finland continued to pay in full, (In Congress isola¬ 
tionist Sen. HIRAM w. JOHNSON then countered by 
sponsoring the Johnson debt default act of 1934, 
which prohibited loans to all foreign governments in 
default of their debt to the U.S.) 

The LEND-LEASE ACT of Mai'ch, 1941, which was 
bitterly denounced by U.S. isolationists, effectively 
ended America’s neutrality in world war ii by em¬ 
powering the President to sell, transfer, lend or lease 
war supplies to any nation whose defense was consid¬ 
ered vital to the U.S., with repayment to be made in 
any form “the President deems satisfactory,” By the 
war’s end total lend-lease aid, which was extended to 
most of America’s allies, had exceeded $50.6 billion, 
with Great Britain and Russia receiving the major 
share. Under the act $17 billion worth of “reverse 
lend-lease” was given to American forces abroad in 
the form of supplies, services and real estate. After 
the war some form of settlement was made with most 
recipients of lend-lease—the most notable exception 
being the Soviet Union—and the U.S. extended fur¬ 
ther massive aid to the war-torn economies of Britain 
and Western Europe by means of the marshall plan. 


mm, Henry (1764-1845) 

Unitarian clerg)man/ Election to Harvard fac¬ 
ulty helped bring about Unitarian separation 
from Congregationalists, 1805 

By 1805 the half-century long internal struggle over 
whether or not to accept the doctrine of the Trinity 
had deeply divided the congregationalists. In that 
year pastor Henry Ware, an outspoken Unitarian, 
was elected to the harvard theology faculty. His 
election outraged the orthodox and signaled the end 
of strict Calvinist domination of Harvard. Conserva¬ 
tives withdrew their support from the school and es¬ 
tablished Andover Theological Seminary (1808) to 
prom ulgate their doctrines; liberals formed their own 
Unitarian church. Born at Sherborn, Mass,, in 1764, 
Ware trained at Harvard, then served as Congrega¬ 
tional pastor at Hingham, Mass,, from 1787 until he 
joined the Harvard faculty. In 1820 he defended his 
unorthodox teachings in a memorable debate with 
orthodox Andover theologian Leonard Woods, pub¬ 
lished as a pamphlet, the “Wood ’n Ware Controversy.” 
Thrice married. Ware died at Cambridge, Mass., in 
1845. Two of his 19 children became eminent Unitar¬ 
ian clergymen in their own right: Henry Ware, Jr. 
(1794-1843), and William Ware (1797-1852), who was 
also a popular novelist. 

WARE v. HYLTON (1796) 

Supreme Court decision holding that treaty 
adopted by U.S. supersedes .state law 

Under the 1783 treaty ending the Revolution (see 
PARIS, PEACE OF), the fledgling U.S. Government 
pledged that all private prewar debts owed British 
creditors would be paid in full. But a 1777 Virginia 
statute had provided that debts owed Englishmen 
could be discharged by payment of the money to the 
state treasury. When British creditors asked Virgin¬ 
ians to pay up, the controversy finally reached the u.s. 
SUPREME COURT in 1796. Ware v. Hylton aroused in¬ 
tense interest in the nation since Virginians alone 
owed $2 million. Representing Virginia debtors, at¬ 
torney JOHN MARSHALL argued that state sovereignty 
would be gravely impaired if the 1783 treaty pre¬ 
vailed. But the court, in a decision which it recognized 
had “uncommon magnitude,” ruled that a national 
treaty must always take precedence over state statutes. 
In dealing with foreign powers, it decreed, the U.S. 
must speak with one voice, not many. No foreign 
country would be willing to enter into a treaty with 
the U.S, if it could be nullified by one or more states, 

WAR HAWKS 

Western and Southern Congressmen eager for 
war with England, 1811-13/ Ledby Henry Clay, 
Richard M. Johnson, John C. Calhoun 

Motivated by both fervent patriotism and sectional 
self-interest, the “War Hawks”—a band of bold, 


young members of the 12th Congress (1811- 
13)—clamored for war with Britain in the months 
leading up to the war of 1812 , Their leaders included 
House Speaker henry clay and richard mentor 
JOHNSON, both of Kentucky, and john c. calhoun 
of South Carolina. All were militantly nationalistic, 
and each viewed Britain’s high-handed impressment 
of U.S, seamen and seizure of American vessels as an 
almost personal affront, But the Westerners also saw 
in a new war a chance to end the menace to frontier 
settlements posed by Britain’s Indian ally, tecumseh. 
And the Southerners saw in the same struggle an ex¬ 
cuse to take Spanish Florida, a haven for runaway 
slaves and marauding Indians. Despite the stiff op¬ 
position from cautious New England, the War Hawks 
carried the day on June 18,1812, when Congress de¬ 
clared war on England, beginning the War of 1812. 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 

Federal agency coordinated all a.spects of defense 

production and distribution during W.W. 1, 

1917-18 

When U.S. participation in world war i began to 
seem a real possibility in 1916, Congress created the 
council of national defense to mobilize national 
resources “in times of need.” The War Industries 
Board (WIB) was established as part of that body the 
following year and charged with regulating the pro¬ 
duction and flow of war matdriel to the armed forces. 
But its authority was weak and in March, 1918, Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW WILSON reorganized the council and 
gave the board greater authority. Thereafter, under 
the aggressive chairmanship of Wall Street financier 
BERNARD M, BARUCH, the WIB energetically super¬ 
vised supplying the armed forces, fixed prices and 
allocated scarce materials, coordinated U.S. and Al¬ 
lied purchasing, and controlled production and sup¬ 
ply for the Emergency Fleet Corporation and the 
RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, The board was dissolved 
after the war’s end, on Jan. 1,1919, 


WAR LABOR BOARD 



during WW 1/ Revived during W.W. 11, 
1942-46 


To avoid the danger presented by crippling strikes 
during WORLD WAR I, President WOODROW wilson 
created the National War Labor fioard in 1918 under 
the chairmanship of his Secretary of Labor, William 
B, Wilson, It was empowered to settle labor disputes 
by mediation and conciliation in all industries essen¬ 
tial to the war effort, and in cases where local media¬ 
tion failed, to arbitrate the dispute itself, In practical 
effect it functioned for labor much as the war indus¬ 
tries BOARD did for industry, seeking to guarantee 
smooth and efficient handling of all labor problems. 
The board, consisting of four representatives each 
from labor, industry and the public sector, was dis¬ 


solved at the war’s end. It was revived in 1942 during 
WORLD war 11 by President franklin d. roosevelt 
within the Office of Emergency Management, During 
World War II it mediated 18,000 cases affecting 12.3 
million workers, shortening the length of strikes and 
encouraging the granting to workers of such fringe 
benefits as paid vacations and health insurance plans. 
The agency was transferred to the Labor Department 
in 1945 and abolished the next year. 

WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 

Est., 1942, to supervise mobilization and use of 

military and civilian manpower in W.W. 11/ 

Disbanded, Sept., 1945 

During the national mobilization in world war ii, 
the Administration of President franklin d. roose¬ 
velt, which had spent the years of the Great Depres¬ 
sion trying to find jobs for workers, suddenly found 
itself with the opposite problem of finding enough 
workers to fill essential jobs. In 1942 the President 
created the War Manpower Commission, a temporary 
agency headed by industrialist Paul V, McNutt and 
charged with supervising mobilization of the armed 
forces and manpower for essential industries, By 1943 
the labor supply was critically short in some industrial 
centers; in February Roosevelt called for a minimum 
48-hour work week in defense plants and Federal 
agencies, and in April the commission froze 27 mil¬ 
lion workers in their jobs in essential industries, Mil¬ 
lions of men and women became part of the great 
wartime migration into the armed services and the 
nation’s industrial centers. The rural poor, black and 
white, poured into the cities, and by 1944 women 
comprised 36 percent of the work force and the num¬ 
ber of workers in war industries totaled 16 million. 
The agency was disbanded in September, 1945, after 
Japan’s surrender brought the war to an end. 

WARNER, Olin Levi (1844-1896) 

Sculptor/Designed two bronze doors for Library 

of Congress 

Sculptor Olin Levi Warner is best remembered as the 
designer of two great bronze doors for the library 
OF congress in Washington, D.C. Born in Suffield, 
Conn, (1844), Warner worked as a telegrapher for six 
years in order to save money for art study abroad. 
From 1869 to 1872 he studied sculpture at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in Paris, interrupting his work briefly 
to join the French Foreign Legion. Returning to the 
United States, he struggled for four years before he 
began to achieve critical recognition for his richly 
modeled portrait busts. Such works as the portrait 
study of CHIEF JOSEPH of the Nez Percd Indians and 
a seated statue of abolitionist leader william lloyd 
garrison were praised for their classical feeling. Of 
the two doors Warner designed for the Library of 
Congress, he was able to complete only one—its 
theme was “Oral Tradition”—before his accidental 
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death in 1896. The second door, “Writing,” was exe¬ 
cuted by another sculptor, Herbert Adams. Many of 
Warner’s works are in the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. 

WAR OF 1812 

Caused by Briiain’s seizure of American ships, 
impressment of seamen and intrigue among In¬ 
dians in Northwest Territory! British capture of 
Detroit opened Northwest to invasion, summer of 
1812/ Sinking of Guerri6re by U.S. frigate 
Constitution lifted American spirits, Aug., 1812/ 
Americans captured York (Toronto), burned 
public buildings, April 28,1813/ U.S. victories 
on Lake Erie, Sept, 10, at Battle of Thames, Oct, 

5,1813, secured Northwest from invasion/ Gen. 
James Wilkinson's expedition against Montreal 
failed, Nov,, 1813/ Reorganized U.S. Army 
fought brilliantly at Chippewa, July 5, Lundy’s 
Lane, July 25,1814/British captured Washing¬ 
ton, Aug. 25,1814, burned White House, Capitol, 
other public buildings/ U.S. naval victory on 
Lake Champlain, Sept. 11,1814, blocked British 
invasion of N. Y./ British failed to take Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, Sept. 14,1814/ Treaty of 
Ghent signed, Dec. 24,1814/ British repulsed at 
New Orleans, Jan. 8,1815/ U.S. Senate unani¬ 
mously ratified peace treaty, Feb, 16,1815 

The War of 1812 has been called a “comic-opera con¬ 
flict”—a perfect example of how not to flght a war, 
On preparing for hostilities, Congress voted to in¬ 
crease the Army to 35,000 men, but delayed so long 
in voting money for recruitment, supplies and muni¬ 
tions that less than 7000 troops were ready for action 
when the war began, The state militias, when called 
out by reluctant governors, generally insisted that 
their duty lay only in defending American soil, not 
in moving to attack the British in Canada, During one 
American thrust into Canada, U.S. regulars razed 
York (now Toronto), the capital of Upper Canada; 
later, Wever, they left their own national capital so 
weakly defended that the enemy was able to bum 
much ofit to the ground. 

Despite the frequent incompetence of American 
generds and civil ofiadals, however, the War of 1812 
had its heroic and serious aspects. It was a wide-flung 
struggle, bitterly and often gallantly waged. The 
fighting on land ranged from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the Great Lakes and Canada, and, on sea, from the 
Pacific to the shores of England. It was the last war 
in which the classic sea battles took place with seamen 
boarding the enemy’s decks to fight with cutlasses, 
Although Americans were bitterly divided by the 
war—New Englanders even talked of secession (see 
SECESSION movements)— the nation emerged from 
this trial by battle a far more united people. 

America’s inexorable drift to war began when Brit¬ 
ain and France plunged into a life-and-death straggle 
in 1803 that was to end 12 years later only with flie 


final defeat and exile of Napoleon. American trade 
suffered as Napoleon issued decrees forbidding neu¬ 
tral ships to trade with Britain, and Britain retaliated 
with its orders in council, prohibiting neutrals from 
trading with France. In searching for contraband, 
British ship captains were also on the lookout for de¬ 
serters from the Royal Navy, which had been losing 
men at the rate of 2500 a year. Britain did not claim 
the right to seize (impress) native-born Americans, 
but British captains, desperate for men, were likely 
to make “mistakes” that took the British government 
months or years to correct. The U.S. protested the 
impressment of seamen as barbaric and an insult to 
an independent country. 

In 1807 the dispute over impressment reached a 
point near war when the British frigate Leonard mb- 
dued the U,S. frigate Chesapeake and seized four al¬ 
leged deserters—three of them Americans. (See 
chesapeake-leonard INCIDENT.) Hoping at one and 
the same time to cool the rising war fever and win 
respect for American neutral rights. President thom as 
JEFFERSON espoused a policy of refusing to trade with 
either Britain or France—a policy he called “peaceful 
coercion.” In December, 1807, he persuaded Congress 
to pass the embargo act, which forbade U.S, ships 
to trade with any foreign country. But the embargo 
proved more injurious to America than to Britain and 
France, and it was repealed on March 1,1809, three 
days before Jefferson was succeeded as President by 
JAMES MADISON. Cougress then sought to win conces¬ 
sions from Britain and France by passing the Nonin¬ 
tercourse Act of 1809 and macon’s bill no. 2 of 1810, 
but accomplished nothing. 

Britain’s Orders in Council remained in force and 
British frigates loitered insolently outside American 
ports, stopping ships and impressing scores of U.S. 
seamen. As diplomatic exchanges grew testier. Presi¬ 
dent Madison called the newly elected Congress into 
session on Nov. 5,1811; he asked it for preparedness 
measures that he hoped would convince Britain of 
American resolve to defend its neutral rights and 
hence deter war. Congress was dominated by the war 
HAWKS-young democratic-republican congress¬ 
men from the West and South who were led by 
Speaker of the House henry clay and Rep. john c. 
CALHOUN. They not only wanted revenge for Britain’s 
search and impressment policy, but were convinced 
that British agents in Canada were inciting the In¬ 
dians, led by TECUMSEH, to slaughter American set¬ 
tlers in the northwest territory. On Nov. 7,1811, 
two days after Congress convened, an army led by 
Gen, WILLIAM H. HARRISON won a narrow and costly 
victory over the Indians at Tippecanoe in Indiana 
Territory. But the War Hawks insisted that only the 
expulsion of the British from Canada would safe¬ 
guard the American Northwest. Brushing aside fed¬ 
eralist opposition, Henry Clay blithely declared that 
“the militia of Kentucky alone are competent to place 
Montreal and Upper Canada [now Ontario] at your 
feet.” Southerners also advocated the seizure from 


Britain’s ally, Spain, of East and West Florida because 
of this region’s strategic position and its use as a haven 
by hostile Indians and runaway slaves. 

After months of debate, Madison yielded to the 
pressure of the War Hawks and asked for a declara¬ 
tion of war. Congress passed the measure by a close 
vote, and Madison signed it on June 18,1812. Britain, 
which repealed the trouble-making Orders in Council 
on June 22, made an effort to patch up a quick peace. 
But peace talks collapsed when the British, while 
offering to reduce impressment to a minimum, still 
refused to renounce the principle. New England ship¬ 
owners angrily insisted that search and impressment 


weren’t important enough issues to justify a major 
war. But the menof the West, though they had neither 
ships nor seamen, rallied behind the slogan: “Free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” 

American war strategy called for the conquest of 
Montreal in Lower Canada (Quebec) in order to cut 
British communications on the St. Lawrence River 
and prevent a British invasion of the Northwest. Be¬ 
cause less than 7000 Regular Army troops were avail¬ 
able, President Madison sought to man the Montreal 
expedition with militia from New England. The gov¬ 
ernors of Massachusetts and Connecticut led the way 
in denouncing “Mr. Madison’s war” and refused to 
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send militia. In fact, throughout the war most New 
England states never called their militia into service 
and New England farmers and merchants continued 
to trade with the British in Canada, 

American Campaign in Canada 

When the New Englanders stymied the Montreal 
expedition, the President came up with a new plan—a 
two-pronged attack on Upper Canada from Detroit 
on the west and the Niagara River on the east. Ac¬ 
cordingly, Gen, WILLIAM HULL, governor of Michigan 
Territory, marched to Detroit with 1500 men and en¬ 
tered Canada on July 12, 1812. Soon Hull began 
worrying about his supply line being cut by Indians, 
He fell back to Detroit and called for aid from the 
Ohio and Michigan militia, which were slow to re¬ 
spond. Then the opportunistic Gen. Isaac Brock 
scraped up a few hundred British regulars (there were 
j ust 5000 in all of Canada) and some Canadian militia 
and hurried to Detroit. Brock convinced Hull that he 
was outnumbered and also hinted that it might be 
difficult for the British to control their Indian allies 
during an attack. The shaken Hull surrendered De¬ 
troit on Aug, 16, 1812—beginning the war on a 
mournful note of failure for the U.S, 

A few days before the country received the dismay¬ 
ing news of Hull’s surrender, the U.S, frigate Consti¬ 
tution, commanded by the general’s nephew, Capt. 
ISAAC HULL, sailed into Boston harbor with prisoners 
from the British frigate Guerriere, which kd been 
sunk in a two-hour duel. This victory kept the spirits 
of Americans from hitting bottom when the loss of 
Detroit was confirmed. The London Times, which 
earlier had described the U.S. Navy as a "few fir built 
frigates with strips of bunting, manned by sons of 
bitches and outlaws.,now mourned that “never 
before... did an English frigate strike to an Ameri¬ 
can,” The Times feared that this victory would make 
the Americans “insolent and confident,” and later 
news from the sea frontier bore out the paper’s pre¬ 
diction. On Oct. 25, 1812, the frigate United States, 
commanded by Capt, Stephen decatur, hammered 
the British warship Macedonian into submission. On 
Dec. 29 the Constitution (see old ironsides), 
then commanded by Com. william bainbridge, 
shed the cannonballs fired by the British frigate Java, 
and sank her near the coast of South America, The 
agile American sloops of war also were busy, winning 
seven out of eight small-ship duels. 

Aroused by this astonishing string of American sea 
victories, Britain clamped a tight blockade on the 
American coast in 1813; thereafter, most U.S. war¬ 
ships were bottled up for the duration of the war. But 
American privateers were able to sift through the 
blockade, capturing a total of 1700 British merchant 
ships by war’s end. 

Meanwhile, American efforts to conquer Canada 
fell flat, despite the brave words of Henry Clay, At 
Queenston on the Niagara River, on Oct. 13, 1812, 
U.S, regulars were overwhelmed when New York 


State militia refused to cross into Canada and come 
to their aid. Another comedy of errors was played out 
in 1812 when the Army of the North, commanded by 
Gen, HENRY DEARBORN, crossed the Canadian border 
near Lake Champlain, After a clash with enemy 
forces on Nov. 19, Dearborn retreated when the 
New York militia again refused to cross into Canada. 

During 1813 American fortunes hit a high point 
when Capt. Oliver h. perry’s small fleet of hastily 
built ships defeated a British flotilla on Lake Erie, 
When General Harrison received Peny’s terse mes¬ 
sage ofSept, 10,1813—“We have met the enemy, and 
they are ours”—he launched an attack that swept the 
British out of Detroit. Harrison beat the British and 
their Indian allies at the Battle of the Thames in 
Upper Canada on Oct. 5,1813—an action that saw 
Britain’s most important Indian ally, Tecumseh, killed 
in battle. With Tecumseh’s death the Indian confed¬ 
eracy dissolved and the U.S, Northwest was secured 
from invasion. 

Elsewhere, all was muddle and confusion. In April, 
1813, General Dearborn’s army had captured York, 
the capital of Upper Canada. Then the troops got out 
of hand, pillaging the town and burning the houses 
of parliament and other public buildings. Dearborn 
soon retreated and was replaced by Gen. james Wil¬ 
kinson, who proved just as incompetent. His expedi¬ 
tion down the St. Lawrence toward Montreal was 
easily blocked in November, 1813, by inferior but 
enterprising British forces. Similar enterprise was 
shown by the British on the Niagara frontier. They 
drove the Americans from Fort George and Fort Ni¬ 
agara and, in retaliation for the burning of the Cana¬ 
dian village of Newark by the Americans, turned 
their Indian allies loose against U.S, settlements. 
Between Dec, 19,1813, and Jan. 1,1814, the Indians 
gutted a strip of land 36 miles long and 12 miles 
wide, including the towns of Black Rock and Buffalo. 

More ominous to the U.S, was the news that Napo¬ 
leon had been forced to abdicate in April, 1814, Brit¬ 
ain was thus free to dispatch many of the Duke of 
Wellington’s veterans to America to punish the up¬ 
start United States, which it accused of stabbing it in 
the back while it was fighting Napoleon. Fortunately, 
U.S. officials had weeded out such incompetents as 
Wilkinson and Dearborn and put Maj. Gen. Jacob 
BROWN in command on the Niagara frontier. Brown’s 
able subordinate, Brig. Gen. winfield scoTTwent to 
work training and disciplining U.S, regulars, which 
paid off handsomely when Brown’s army crossed the 
Niagara River into Canada, Challenged by the British 
at Chippewa on July 5,1814, Scott’s brigade won a 
brilliant victory. Then the newly disciplined U.S, 
Army fought a superior enemy force, beefed up with 
Wellington’s veterans, to a standstill at Lundy’s Lane 
on July 25, Forced to retreat in the face of strong 
British reinforcements, the Americans fell back to 
Fort Erie and repulsed the enemy with heavy losses, 
The Niagara campaign won no territory, but it gave 
the U.S. Army a pride and spirit it never before had, 


The gray uniforms worn today by west point cadets 
honor Scotfs brigade, which wore gray because blue 
cloth was scarce as a result of the British blockade. 

But 1814 was also a year when American fortunes 
in war reached a near disastrous nadir. In the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay area, a policy marred by administrative 
muddle and delay left the national capital vulnerable 
to a British expedition, which scattered American mi- 
litiaatBladensburgandoccupiedWashingtononAug. 
24, The Capitol, White House and other pujilic 
buildings were burned in retaliation for the earlier 
destruction of Canadian cities. On Aug, 25-26 the 
British left Washington and headed for Baltimore, 
dubbed “a nest of pirates” because of the depreda¬ 
tions of privateers from that port. But the Maryland 
militia fended off the British land thrust while Fort 
McHenry withstood a heavy naval bombardment. 
FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, who had visited a British ship 
seeking the release of a prisoner, was held on board 
during the naval assault. “By the dawn’s early light” 
on Sept. 14, Key saw the flag still flying and 
began jotting down the words of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” While the British were launching tlieir 
Chesapeake Bay campaign, Gen. Sir George Prevost 
led 10,000 of Wellington’s veterans down the shore of 
Lake Champlain to Plattsburgh, N.Y. But on Sept. 11, 
1814, Capt, THOMAS macdonough’s fleet defeated a 
British naval force on the lake and Prevost, seeing Ms 
supply line cut, retreated into Canada. 

On Aug. 8 of that fateful year of 1814, when the 
very question of U.S. survival hung in the balance, 
a worried group of U.S, peace commissioners— 
including john quincy adams and Henry Clay- 
opened negotiations with British representatives at 
Ghent, Belgium. The Americans were willing to drop 
the impressment issue in order to obtain a quick peace 
settlement, but they found the vengeful British in no 
hurry. The harsh terms Britain presented included the 
creation of an Indian state consisting of most of the 
Northwest Territory, When the Americans grimly 
prepared to break off negotiations. Lord Castlereagh, 
the British foreign minister, dropped the demand for 
an Indian state. Sure of British success at Plattsburgh, 
Castlereagh proposed that peace be made on the basis 
of the territory held by each side at war’s end. The 
Americans insisted instead that no territory change 
hands. This deadlock was broken in mid-October by 
the news of Prevost’s retreat at Plattsburgh, the re¬ 
pulse at Baltimore and Fort Erie, and the Duke of 
Wellington’s blunt comment to his own government 
that “you have no right, from the state of the war, to 
demand any,,. territory,” The British government 
then heeded the British people, who were heartily sick 
of the war, and signed the Treaty of Ghent on 
Christmas Eve, 1814, The treaty restored the bound¬ 
aries existing before the war and left such questions 
as fishing rights and the Canadian-U.S, boundary to 
be settled by commissioners. No mention was made 
of impressment and neutral rights.: 

While the Americans and British were haggling at 



Ghent, the British government planned an expedition 
against new Orleans, Seizure of this port would have 
given the British a strong bargaining point against the 
Americans, The British commanders, Adm. Sir Alex¬ 
ander Cochrane and Maj. Gen. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham, the Duke of Wellington’s brother-in-law, hoped 
to rally the Indians against the Amerieans, but they 
ignored the fact that Maj. Gen. Andrew jackson’s 
crusMng defeat of the Creeks at Horseshoe Bend, on 
March 17,1814, had shattered Indian power in the 
South, Jackson also had, in November, captured Pen¬ 
sacola in Spanish Florida, which the British had been 
using as a base to supply the Indians, 

Nevertheless the British pushed ahead and on Dec. 
23 were only nine miles from New Orleans. 
After punishing the British in a night attack, Jackson 
retired on Dec, 24 behind a canal and high 
earthworks five miles south of the city. That same 
night British and American commissioners signed the 
Treaty of Ghent, Unaware, because of slow trans¬ 
oceanic communications, that peace officially pre¬ 
vailed, General Pakenham, on Jan, 8. 1815, led a 
frontal assault by 5300 men, which was slaughtered 
by sharpshooting frontiersmen. The British loss in 
killed (including Pakenham himself) and wounded 
topped 2000, Only 13 Americans were killed, 

Early in October, shortly before the deadlock in 
peace negotiations at Ghent was broken, the Federal¬ 
ist-controlled Massachusetts legislature had called for 
a New England Convention to meet at Hartford, 
Conn., on Dec. 5,1814, to discuss “public grievances 
and concerns.” Some firebrands talked of secession, 
but the moderates at the Hartford convention 
managed to issue a final report that was rather mild, 
Mainly, the convention proposed amendments to the 
Constitution that would weaken the power of the 
South in the Federal Government, The Hartford 
Convention sent five “ambassadors” to deliver its de¬ 
mand to Washington. While en route they ran into 
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parades celebrating Jackson’s startling victory at New 
Orleans. When they got to Washington they heard 
that the treaty of peace had been signed at Ghent. The 
embarrassed ambassadors left their demands with a 
committee of Congress and got out of town. The 
Treaty of Ghent was unanimously ratified by the Sen¬ 
ate on Feb. 16, 1815, and the same day President 
Madison proclaimed the war was over. 

Federalists continued to talk of “Mr. Madison’s 
war" as a useless conflict and a defeat, pointing out 
that no mention was made of impressment in the 
peace treaty. But never again did a British warship 
stop an American vessel and impress a seaman. The 
London Times, unhappy with the treaty, said: “The 
war—to speak tenderly of it—has not been a very 
glorious one." It went on to regret “that the war had 
closed without wiping off our naval and military dis¬ 
graces, .and added that Britain should now “grap¬ 
ple with the young lion” rather than wait until it was 
even stronger. In this connection Louis Serurier, the 
French ambassador to the U.S., predicted that the war 
would make the U.S. a great naval and manufacturing 
power, In fact, the postwar expansion of domestic 
industry, which had been given a boost by the em¬ 
bargo, nonintercourse and the war itself, plus the 
rapid settlement of the Northwest, brought an eco¬ 
nomic boom to the nation; it was able to pay off its 
entire war debt—$105 million—within 20 years, al¬ 
bert GALLATIN, who helped negotiate the peace 
treaty, proclaimed that the war had “renewed and 
reinstated the national feelings.. .The people.. .are 
more American; they feel more like a nation.” 

See Henry Adams: The Formative Years and John K. 
Mu/ton; The War of 1812. 

WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 
{sQt Revolutionary War) 

WAR OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION 

King George’s War) 

WAR OF THE LEAGUE OF AUGSBURG 
(see King William's War) 

WAR OF THE SPANISH SUCCESSION 
(see Queen Anne’s War) 

WAR ON POVERTY 
(see Economic Opportunity Act) 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 

WW. II agency established to boost production 

ofwar materials, 1942-45 

The United States’ entry into world war ii soon 
forced President franklin d. roosevelt to clamp 
tighter control over production than was possible 
through the existing office of production 
management. Accordingly, on Jan. 16, 1942, he is¬ 
sued an order merging that agency into a new War 


Production Board (WPB), which was granted ex¬ 
traordinary powers to control civilian industry. Under 
the direction of Donald Nelson (1942-44) and Julius 
Krug (1944-45)—and in sometimes tempestuous 
conjunction with the rival office of war mobi¬ 
lization— the WPB established priorities by which 
scarce raw materials were channeled into vital war 
production and industrial plants were converted from 
producing nonessentials to wartime output, Most re¬ 
strictions were lifted shortly after the war’s end, and 
in November, 1945, the WPB was superseded by the 
Civilian Production Administration, 

mMm, Charles (1868-1954) 

Lawyer, legal historian/ Won 1923 Pulitzer 
Prize for The Supreme Court in United States 
History 

A Pulitzer Prize-winning legal historian, Charles 
Warren also made major behind-the-scenes contribu¬ 
tions to American foreign and domestic policy during 
and after world war i. Born in Boston in 1868, and 
educated at Harvard and Harvard Law School, 
Warren was admitted to tlie Massachusetts bar in 
1892. After six years as chairman of the state Civil 
Service Commission (1905-11), he went to Washing¬ 
ton as assistant U.S, attorney general (1914~18)inthe 
WOODROW WILSON Administration. In that post he 
directed the World War I prosecution of accused sub¬ 
versives and helped draft the espionage acts of 
1917-18, Although Warren later entered academic 
life, teaching and lecturing at many institutions, he 
was frequently consulted by the Government. In 1934 
he wrote the memorandum that provided the theoret¬ 
ical basis for the neutrality laws of 1935, ’36 and 
’37. Warren is best remembered for his three-volume 
The Supreme Court in United States History (1922), 
which won the 1923 Pulitzer Prize for history. He also 
wrote History of the American Bar, Colonial and Fed¬ 
eral, to 1860 (1921), The Making of the Constitution 
(1928) and Odd Byways in American History (1942), 
Warren died at Washington, D.C„ in 1954, 

mwm, Earl (1891-1974) 

Public official, jurist/ Chief Justice of U,S., 
1953-69/ Governor of Cal, 1943-53/ Headed 
Warren Commission probe of John F. Kennedy 
assassination, 1963-64/ Warren court’s rulings 
in such fields as school desegregation and crimi¬ 
nal law brought about major changes in Ameri¬ 
can society 

The 16 years during which Earl Warren presided over 
the u,s. SUPREME court as Chief Justice of the U.S, 
were among the most momentous in American his¬ 
tory. The opinions of the “Warren Court” (many 
written by the Chief Justice himself) wrought major 
changes in many areas of American life-including 
civil rights, education, legislative apportionment and 
police procedures. 
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Warren was born at Los Angeles, Cal, in 1891, 
educated at the University of California and admitted 
to the state bar in 1914. After serving as an infantry 
lieutenant in world war i, he resumed the practice 
of law at Oakland and entered Republican politics, 
A genial personality that translated into superb vote¬ 
getting ability—combined with a well-deserved repu¬ 
tation as a foe of gamblers and racketeers as district 
attorney of Alameda County (1925-39) and state at¬ 
torney general (1939-43)-moved Warren swiftly up¬ 
ward through California party ranks. In 1942 he was 
elected to the first of a record three terms as Cahfor- 
nia’s governor (1943-53), He enjoyed widespread bi¬ 
partisan support, winning reelection in 1946 with 92 
percent of the votes, having received both the Repub¬ 
lican and Democratic nominations. In a long political 
career, Warren lost just one race—for Vice President 
on the 1948 GOP ticket headed by thomas e, dewey, 
In 1950 Warren easily won reelection as governor. 

In 1953 President dwight d, eisenhower nomi¬ 
nated Warren for the office of Chief Justice of the U.S. 
He was speedily confirmed by the Senate and took 
his seat less than a week after he was named. Perhaps 
the most important decision handed down during his 
16-year tenure on the high court was brown v. board 
OF education of TOPEKA (1954), which overruled 
plessy V, FERGUSON and held, in Warren’s words, that 
“in the field of public education the doctrine of‘sepa¬ 
rate but equal’ has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal," Hailed by civil 
rights advocates, this landmark school desegregation 
decision was roundly condemned by segregationists 
and by conservatives who believed it insufficiently 
grounded in legal precedent. Other milestones of the 
Warren years include Wesberry v. Sanders (1964), 
which held that state legislatures must apportion con¬ 
gressional districts on a “one-raan-one-vote" basis 
(see BAKER V. CARR); MAPP V. OHIO (1961), which set 
aside a conviction based on evidence seized without 
a search warrant; and Miranda v. Arizona (1966), 
which requires police officers to inform suspects of 
their rights to keep silent and to have counsel present 
before they are interrogated. 

In 1963 President lyndon b. Johnson persuaded 
Warren to head the blue-ribbon warren commission, 
which launched an intensive 10-raonth investigation 
into the assassination of President john f. KENNEDY, 
The Chief Justice retired from public life in 1969, He 
died five years later, 

See Charles L Black, Jr.; The People and the Court; 
Judicial Review in a Democracy, 

VlAmEfi, John Collins (1778-1856) 

Physician/Arrangedfirst successful public dem¬ 
onstration of ether anesthesia, 1846 

In 1846 william thomas morton asked John Collins 
Warren, one of America’s most prominent surgeons, 
for the chance to demonstratepublicly the use of ether 
as a surgical anesthesia, Warren agreed and on Oct, 


16, 1846, before a group of physicians in Boston, 
Morton used ether to anesthetize a patient before Dr. 
Warren removed a tumor from the patient’s jaw. 
Upon completing the operation without incident 
Warren remarked, “Gentlemen, this is no humbug,” 
His defense of the new technique was instrumental 
in winning its acceptance in the medical community. 

Born in Boston in 1778, John Collins Warren was 
destined to become a doctor like his father, John 
Warren, a founder of the harvard Medical School, 
John Collins Warren, who like many of his contem¬ 
poraries received his. medical degree in Edinburgh, 
was a principal founder (1821) and the first surgeon 
of the famed Massachusetts General Hospital. He was 
also active in founding (1812) the New England Jour¬ 
nal of Medicine and ^Mrgerp, which to this day remains 
one of the leading medical journals in America. War¬ 
ren died in 1856, 

mmm, Joseph (1741-1775) 

Revolutionary, physician/ Drafted Suffolk Re¬ 
solves, 1774/ Killed at Bunker Hill, 1775 

An architect of the revolutionary war, young Dr, 
Joseph Warren died tragically in its first major battle. 
Born at Roxbury, Mass., in 1741 and educated at Har¬ 
vard, he was a prosperous young Boston physician in 
1765 tyhen Parliament imposed the hated Stamp Act. 
(See STAMP act congress.) His outrage at London’s 
action almost matched that of the radical samuel 
ADAMS and JOHN HANCOCK, whom he joined in op¬ 
posing Britain’s Colonial policy. Warren took part in 
the agitation against the Tea Act that led to the bos¬ 
ton TEA PARTY, drafted the Suffolk resolves (which 
called for an Intercolonial boycott of British goods to 
force repeal of the intolerable acts of 1774), and 
served as president of the Massachusetts Provincial 
Congress, It was Warren who, on April 18,1775, dis¬ 
patched PAUL revere on his famous ride to warn the 
countryside of approaching British troops, and he 
took part in the ensuing battle of Lexington and 
concord. Commissioned a major general in the rag¬ 
tag provincial army in June of 1775, and offered com¬ 
mand at Bunker Hill, Warren chose to fight in the 
ranks and was shot to death during the British assault. 
He “died in his best cloaths,” recced one British sol¬ 
dier, "everybody remembered his. fine, silk fringed 
waistcoat.” , 

5'ee Jo/m Cury'; Joseph Warren. 

mMm,Josiah(c. 1798-1874) 

Reformer, inventor/ Founder of American phil¬ 
osophical anarchism 

Josiah Warren began a lifetime of gentle radicalism 
as a dedicated communist, then was transformed into 
an equally ardent individualist. In the end he was to 
be remembered as the founder of philosophical anar¬ 
chism in America. Born in Boston about 1798, 
Warren, after leading a brass band in Cincinnati, 
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Ohio, and running a factory that manufactured a 
lard-burning lamp of his own patent, joined Robert 
Owen’s communal society at new harmony, Ind., in 
1825. He withdrew in 1827, disillusioned not only with 
communal ownership of property but with govern¬ 
ment of all kinds and witli the system of money and 
profits, which he now believed the root of all social 
evil Proclaiming his belief in the “sovereignty of the 
individual," he ran an “equity store” in Cincinnati 
(1827-29), in which customers bought goods at cost, 
then “paid” the proprietor in physical labor for the 
time he spent waiting on them, 

Warren eschewed the violence preached by later 
ANARCHISTS and preached his doctrines in a newspa¬ 
per, The Peaceful Revolutionist, printed on an inge¬ 
nious self-inking, cylinder press he had invented. 
Later he developed an improved method for making 
stereotype plates. After 1850 he and his chief disciple, 
Stephen P. Andrews, established three anarchist com¬ 
munities, of which the best known and longest lived 
(until about 1862) was Modern Times, on Long Is¬ 
land, N.Y. Warren also wrote several books pro¬ 
pounding his theories; his best-known work was 7>«e 
Civilization. He also wrote on music. He died at 
Charlestown, Mass., in 1874, 

WARREN, Mercy Otis (1728-1814) 

Satirist, historian, revolutionary propagandist/ 
Author ofl-vol History of the Rise, Progress 
and Termination of the American Revolution, 
1805 

At a time when women rarely played any part in pub¬ 
lic life, Mercy Otis Warren became an able propagan¬ 
dist for the revolutionary cause, a confidante of john 
ADAMS and an admired ally of most of the Massachu¬ 
setts rebel leaders. Born at Barnstable, Mass., in 1728, 
she was educated at home alongside her brother, fu¬ 
ture firebrand jambs OTIS. After her marriage to 
Plymouth revolutionary leader James Warren, she 
successfully combined the care of a large family with 
literary and political activity. She wrote pamphlets 
and poems and penned several satiric dramas, 
Though the best known of these iimsiS—TheAdula- 
teuriim) and The Group illl5)-WK probably 
never performed, they skillfully lampooned the Loy¬ 
alists and delighted the patriot households in which 
they were read aloud. In 1805 she published her 
three-volume History of the Rise, Progress and Termi¬ 
nation of the American Revolution. A lively work filled 
with firsthand observations on people and events, it 
is also heavily laced with an anti-Federalist sentiment 
that embittered Adams and other old friends, Mrs. 
Warren was a lifelong libertarian, always opposed to 
what she denounced as "aristocratical” tendencies, 
and a pioneer feminist who argued that women’s al¬ 
leged weaknesses were the result of inferior educa¬ 
tion. She died in Plymouth in 1814, 

See Katherine S. Anthony: First Lady of the Revolu¬ 
tion: The Life of Mercy Otis Warren, 


WARREN COMMISSION 

Chaired by U.S. Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
Commission prepared official U.S. Government 
assessment of events surrounding assassination 
of President John F. Kennedy, Hov. 22,1962/ 
Found Lee Harvey Oswald acted as Ion e assassin, 
no evidence of conspiracy 

On Nov, 29, 1963, one week after the assassination 
of President john f. Kennedy in a Dallas, Tex., mo¬ 
torcade, President lyndon b. Johnson appointed a 
commission to investigate and report on all circum¬ 
stances relating to the assassination, including the 
fatal shooting by Dallas nightclub owner Jack Ruby 
of the accused assassin, lee Harvey Oswald, The, 
commission had seven members; Chief Justice earl 
WARREN, its chairman; Sens. Richard B, Russell and 
John Sherman Cooper; Reps. Hale Boggs and 
GERALD R. FORD', two lawyers, Allen W, Dulles (ex¬ 
director of the CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY) and 
John J, McCloy (former High Commissioner to Ger¬ 
many). James Lee Rankin, former solicitor general of 
the U.S., was chief counsel, 

The commission evaluated thousands of reports 
from the federal bureau of inve.stigat]on, the se¬ 
cret SERVICE, the Dallas police department, congres¬ 
sional committees and Government departments and 
agencies. It took sworn testimony from 552 witnesses, 
and made public its 888-page report on Sept. 27,1964; 
some 26 volumes of verbatim testimony and photo¬ 
graphic documentation were released later. In its re¬ 
port the commission found that accused assassin Lee 
Harvey Oswald, a one-time defector to the Soviet 
Union, had acted alone in killing the President. Os¬ 
wald was reported to have fired, from a high powered 
rifle with a telescopic sight, three shots from an upper 
window of the Texas School Book Depository Build¬ 
ing, where he was an employee-shots that killed 
President Kennedy and wounded Texas Gov. 
JOHN B. CONNALLY, riding in the same car with Ken¬ 
nedy in the motorcade. The commission found no 
prior connection between Oswald and Jack Ruby, the 
Dallas nightclub owner who killed the apprehended 
suspect in a Dallas police station, or between Oswald 
and J, D. Tippit, the policeman whom Oswald killed 
in trying to avoid arrest. Despite 0.swald’s earlier de¬ 
fection to the Soviet Union and his political activities 
on behalf of Communist Cuba, the commission un¬ 
covered no evidence of any domestic or foreign con¬ 
spiracy to kill the President. 

Although the Warren Commission could not make 
any “definitive determination of Oswald’s motives, 
it cited character traits such as emotional instability, 
discontent with the world, resentment of pthority 
and general hostility as possible causes of his action. 
It sharply criticized the Secret Service for inadequate 
protection of the President, and the FBI for failure 
to coordinate its work with the Secret Service, Besides 
recommending improved safety procedures to protect 
Presidents, and the establishment of a Cabinet-level 


committee to study protective services, the commis¬ 
sion urged that the assassination of a President or Vice 
President be made a Federal crime. The commission 
was attacked by some critics for conducting only a 
superficial investigation of a possible conspiracy, but 
they could show no sound evidence for an alter¬ 
native explanation of the Kennedy assassination, 

WAR TRADE BOARD 

Created by executive order of President Wood- 
row Wilson, under authority of Trading- 
with-lhe-Enemy Act, Oct. 6, 1917/ Restricted 
commerce with enemy aliens during W.W. 1/ 
Disbanded, July 1,1919 

.Even after the U.S. entered world war i on the side 
of the Allies in April, 1917, some American compa¬ 
nies were reluctant to sever their commerce with Ger¬ 
many and the other Central Powers of Europe, As the 
months of war wore on it became clear to the wood- 
row WILSON Administration that the Allied blockade 
of Germany was being circumvented by American 
businesses to the detriment of the total effort to win 
the war. Thus on Oct. 6, 1917, the Administration 
secured from Congress the Trading-with-the-Enemy 
Act, and under its authority Wilson six days later 
created by executive order the War Trade Board to 
control enemy-alien trade. The board, which had the 
power to license exporters and importers, entirely 
prohibited most such commerce and blacklisted firms 
suspected of further commercial relations with the 
enemy. Enemy-alien patent applications were re¬ 
viewed by the federal trade commission, and the 
department of the treasury regulated financial in¬ 
stitutions, such as insurance companies, that had 
enemy-alien ties. On July 1,1919, after the war’s suc¬ 
cessful conclusion, the President transferred such 
work of the board that had , still to be carried on to 
the department of state, abolishing the board itself, 

WASHINGTON, Booker Taliaferro {1856-1915) 

Negro educator and reformer/ President, Tuske- 
gee Institute, 1881-1915/ Championed voca¬ 
tional training for blacks and opposed political 
action for black rights/ Best-knoM>n Negro 
spokesman of his day. 

“The wisest among my race understand that the agi¬ 
tation of questions of social equality is the extremest 
folly,” declared ex-slave Booker T. Washington at the 
Cotton States and International Exposition at Atlanta 
in 1895, “In all things,,, purely social we can be as 
separate as the fingers, yet as one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress.” In this address 
(which came to be known as the “Atlanta Compro¬ 
mise”), Washington promised that Southern Negroes 
would shun politics and remain the “most patient, 
faithful, law-abiding and unresentful people that the 
world has seen,” provided that whites supply them 
with financial backing for vocational training, These 


moderate sentiments, expressed by a prominent black 
educator in the midst of the jim crow era, struck a 
responsive chord among whites North and South, and 
made Washington the nation’s most prominent and 
powerful black spokesman, For the next two decades 
virtually all funds spent on Negro education were 
channeled through him, and he consulted with Presi¬ 
dents on Negro patronage appointments, while con¬ 
trolling much of the black press, 

Washington himself was a vivid symbol of what one 
determined man could do in a hostile world, He was 
born on a Virginia plantation in 1856, was taught at 
night by a local teacher to read and write, then at¬ 
tended (1872-75) the Hampton, Va., Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, working his way through col¬ 
lege as a janitor. After several years of school teaching 
and service on the Hampton faculty, he became head 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute at 
Tuskegee, Ala, When he arrived in 1881, he found the 
school had a charter and two delapidated buildings 
—but no students. On his own he set out to round up 
pupils and managed to get together a student body 
of about 40, At his death in 1915, Tuskegee was 
America’s best-known Negro educational institution, 
with 1500 students, about 200 faculty members and 
a $2 million endowment—most of it raised by Wash¬ 
ington himself from Andrew carnegie, john d. 
ROCKEFELLER and Other wealthy whites, 

Washington eventually fell out of favor with 
younger blacks, especially such intellectuals as w. e. 
B. DU BOiS, who considered his “compromise” a be¬ 
trayal of the Negroes’ rights as American citizens. As 
Southern blacks were systematically excluded from 
the polls after 1900, however, Washington’s private 
views grew more militant, and he secretly funded sev¬ 
eral local campaigns against segregation. Washington 
was also a skillful writer; his book Up From Slavery 
(1901) is a classic of American autobiography, care¬ 
fully framed to appeal to the dominant values of 
America at that time while preserving the apparent 
flavor of candor and spontaneity, 

See Hugh Hawkins: Booker T. Washington and His 
Critics: The Problems of Negro Leadership, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Site chosenfor Federal capital in 1791/ City plan 
designed by Pierre UEnfant/ Government took 
up residence in 1800/ Many buildings destroyed 
by British during War of 1812/ Municipal con¬ 
trol partially taken over by Congress in 1871; 
home rule ended, 1878/ Washingtonians per¬ 
mitted to vote in presidential elections by 23rd 
Amendment, 1961/ Pop., 756,510 {1970) 

When the Founding Fathers assembled in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1787 to draw up the U.S. Constitution (see 
constitutional convention), one of their first and 
most practical concerns was to provide the new nation 
with a permanent capital city. In Article I, therefore, 
they authorized the creation of a lO-mile-square Fed- 
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eral district to serve as the seat of Government, leav¬ 
ing it to Congress to decide on a location, That deci¬ 
sion became the focus of intense sectional rivalries, 
with Northerners seeking a site near the business cen¬ 
ters of NEW YORK CITY and PHILADELPHIA, and 
Southerners opposing any place so readily accessible 
to the influence of Northern money and pohtics. The 
impasse was finally broken in 1790 when Treasury 
Secretary Alexander Hamilton sought Southern 
support for some prized financial legislation author¬ 
izing the Federal assumption of state Revolutionary 
War debts. (See state debts.) Hamilton made a “log¬ 
rolling” arrangement by which Southerners sup¬ 
ported his financial legislation and Northerners voted 
for a site for the capital on the potomac river be¬ 
tween MARYLAND and VIRGINIA. The site was officially 
chosen in 1791. Congress stipulated that the new cap¬ 
ital be ready for use by 1800 and that Philadelphia 
serve as an interim home (New York City had been 
the national capital from 1789 to 1790), 

The exact location of the District of Columbia was 
personally chosen by President george Wash¬ 
ington, who commissioned Andrew ellicott to 
survey the site. Washington also named Maj. pierre 
l’enfant to draw up a plan for the Federal city. He 
was assisted by benjamin banneker, a free black. The 
ceremonial groundbreaking took place in April, 1791. 
But the project bogged down almost immediately in 
a maze of personal conflicts and financial problems. 
Within a year UEnfant was dismissed, many of his 
ambitious plans were set aside and for the rest of the 
decade construction fell further behind schedule. 

As a result, when President john adams and some 
130 Government officials moved into Washington in 
1800, little was finished. Only one wing of the Capitol 
was ready for use, the President’s home, misleadingly 
cffiled “the Palace” (see white house), and the sole 
office building were still under construction and the 
graceful avenues mapped out by L’Enfant were 
ankle-deep in mud. Nevertheless, the Government 
slowly took root; In the first 10 years the population 
rose to 24,000, new buildings were completed and the 
rustic capital began to take on a more civilized ap¬ 
pearance, Then, during the war of i8i2, the city was 
virtually destroyed as British troops routed the de¬ 
fenders in August, 1814, settingfire to the presidential 
residence, the Capitol and nearly every other impor¬ 
tant building. After the war, many calls were made to 
relocate the Government elsewhere, but it was finally 
decided to stay and rebuild and, for the next 45 years, 
the city underwent a slow, sporadic expansion. 

By the eve of the civil war Washington’s popula¬ 
tion had risen to 60,000, but in many respects it still 
seemed more hke an overgrown village than a na¬ 
tional capital. Since the early days, a regularly elected 
city council had been in charge of providing standard 
municipal needs, including sewers, streetlamps and 
garbage collection. Because all Federal property was 
tax-exempt, however, the local authorities had very 
few sources of revenue, and so Washington lagged far 


behind most other cities in the quality of its public 
services. Then, with the outbreak of war in 1861, the 
district’s population was swollen by a sudden influx 
of Union troops, civilian workers and escaped slaves 
from the South, By 1865 the number of residents had 
jumped to 140,000, and many—mostly free blacks- 
were forced to live in shantytowns. For several years 
city services remained at the edge of total collapse. 
Finally, in 1871, Congress decided to step in, taking 
partial control of the district and launching an inten¬ 
sive program of municipal improvements. By 1878 the 
takeover was complete as Congress created a new dis¬ 
trict government headed by three presidentially ap¬ 
pointed commissioners, with half of the city budget 
to be provided from Federal funds. As part of the new 
arrangement, local elections were eliminated and 
residents of the district were barred from voting in 
national elections—a restriction that remained un¬ 
changed until the ratification in 1961 of the 23rd 
Amendment, which permits Washington residents 
to vote in presidential elections. In response to subse¬ 
quent pressures, the district government was reorgan¬ 
ized in 1967 under a single commissioner and nine 
councilmen. In 1970 Congress approved a non-voting 
member, elected by local residents, to sit in the U,S, 
House of Representatives. At the same time, however. 
Congress refused to restore home rule to the district. 

Washington’s metropolitan population stood at 
some 2,8 million in 1970, but only 756.510 lived within 
the district itself; the rest lived in the city’s Virginia 
and Maryland suburbs. Some 71 percent of the inner- 
city residents were black, making Washington one of 
three major U,S, municipalities (Newark, N.J,, and 
Atlanta, Ga,, are the others) with a black majority. 
See E B. Purer: Washington, D.C,; A Chronological 
and Documentary History, 

WASHINGTON, George (i 732-1799) 

First President ofU. S., 17S9-97/ Commander in 
Chief of Continental Arm}) in Revolutionary 
War, 1775-83/ Presided over Federal Constitu¬ 
tional Convention, 1787/ Military career began 
in French and Indian War, 1755-63/ Member, 

Va. House of Burgesses, 1759-74, and opponent 
of British Colonial policies/ Delegate to Conii- 
nentalCongress, 1774-75/Assumedcommandof 
Continental Army, My 3, 1775/ Defeated Corn¬ 
wallis at Yorktown, Va., Oct. 19,1781/As Presi¬ 
dent, Washington established.mble Government, 
struggled to maintain U.S. neutrality, sought Jo 
prevent growth of political parties/ Asserted 
Federal authority in Whiskey Rebellion, 1794/ 
Denounced for advocating ratif cation of Jay's 
Treaty, 1794-95/ His 1796 Farewell Address 
cautioned nation against partisan politics, fac¬ 
tionalism and permanent European alliances 

George Washington, commander of the American 
Revolutionary Army and the nation’s first President, 
was not, in the view of many historians, a military or 
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political genius. But his qualities of mind and char¬ 
acter-dignity, endurance, realism, self-control and 
stubborn courage—were precisely those needed, first 
to mold undisciplined militiamen into an army in the 
revolutionary war and later to define the powers 
of the Presidency. Well aware of the perils of occupy¬ 
ing an untried office in the new United States, Wash¬ 
ington wrote at the outset of his first Administration 
in 1789, “I walk on untrodden ground.,, There is 
scarcely any part of my conduct which may not here¬ 
after be drawn into precedent,” His success was due 
in part to his own enormous prestige, in part to his 
ability to make the best use of the genius of other men. 

George Washington was born on Feb. 22,1732, to 
a moderately prosperous planter, Augustine Wash¬ 
ington, and his second wife, Mary Ball, at Wakefield 
plantation in Westmoreland County, Va. Little is 
known of George’s childhood or his sketchy educa¬ 
tion, but before the strapping, six-foot three-inch 
youth was 21 he had become an experienced surveyor, 
a major in the Virginia militia and a landowner. He 
had acquired the mount vernon estate of his eldest 
half-brother Lawrence, who died in 1752. 

In 1753 the young major volunteered to bear a 
message from Virginia’s Governor Dinwiddie—on 
behalf of the ohio company of Virginia, in which 
Washington had an interest—warning the French 
against encroaching on British claims in the Ohio 
country. The mission was a failure, but in the spring 
of 1754 Dinwiddie again sent him westward, this time 
with a small detachment and orders to halt the 
French. In the meantime the latter had built Fort Du- 
quesne on the site of present-day Pittsburgh, from 
which they challenged the approaching Washington, 
who hastily built a camp at Great Meadows. After a 
brief skirmish with a larger French force on July 3, 
Washington was, in his own words, “soundly beaten” 
and forced to surrender. But he would twice return 
to Fort Duquesne in the french and Indian war 
(1755-63) that followed: first as an aide to Gen. Ed¬ 
ward braddock in his disastrous 1755 expedition, 
and three years later as colonel of one of the three 
brigades that took the fort from the French, Between 
these engagements he commanded the 700'man mili¬ 
tia charged with defending Virginia’s westerniron- 
tier-a disheartening but valuaWe experience in the 
rigors of wilderness fighting. 

By 1759 the 27-year-old Washington had resigned 
his commission, settled down to the agreeable life of 
a tobacco planter and married a wealthy young 
widow, Martha Dandridge Custis (1732-1802)^ As a 
member of Virginia’s House of Burgesses (1759-74), 
he took an increasingly outspoken part in opposing 
British Colonial policies, and in 1769 he was among 
the signers of Virginia’s nonimportation agreement to 
counter British revenue-raising measures in the Col¬ 
onies. (See STAMP ACT congress; townsuend acts.) 
He was a delegate to the continental congress in 
1774-75, and after the outbreak of fighting at Lex¬ 
ington and concord (April, 1775), he attended ses¬ 


sions in the bulf-and-blue uniform of the Fairfax 
militia. Washington, who already regarded total 
independence as inevitable and was generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be the Colonies’ ablest soldier, thus 
became the logical choice of Congress to head the 
patriot forces. 

Commander of a New Army 

On July 3, the 43-year-old Washington arrived in 
Cambridge, Mass., to take command of the motley 
troops around Boston, newly designated the conti¬ 
nental ARMY. This force consisted of 16,000 undisci¬ 
plined short-term enlistees, led by untrained and 
often insubordinate officers, During the siege of Bos¬ 
ton that followed, Washington held the British at bay 
while training his men in the field. The Continentals 
were saved by Washington’s brilliant stroke of occu¬ 
pying Dorchester Heights, from which his cannon- 
brought overland from captured Fort Ticonderoga by 
Gen. HENRY KNOX-directly threatened the British 
fleet in Boston harbor, On March 17, 1776, Sir wil¬ 
liam howe’s army prudently departed. 

After this heady victory, Congress ordered Wash¬ 
ington to defend New York City, where his hastily 
assembled and still green army had to face Howe’s 
42,000-man professional land and sea force. The Bat¬ 
tle of Long Island was a near disaster for the Ameri¬ 
cans, as Washington’s troops were forced to evacuate 
Brooklyn Heights and then fought one holding action 
after another. The battered Continentals were saved 
only by Washington’s masterly retreat through New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

On Christmas night, 1776, with less than 4000 
troops—who by now were becoming a mobile, man¬ 
euvering force in accordance with their commander’s 
ideas—Washington rowed across the icy Delaware, 
surprising an overconfident outpost of hessians at 
Trenton and later beating a British detachment at 
Princeton (Jan. 3,1777). But these triumphs were fol¬ 
lowed by successive defeats at Brandywine and Ger¬ 
mantown (Sept,-Oct.), the occupation of Phdladel- 
phia by General Howe, and the intrigues of the con- 
way cabal, a New England group who sought to re¬ 
place Washington wiffi Gen. horatio gates and 
whose activities the commander loftily ignored. 

During this period Washington desperately sought 
fresh troops and battled with Congress for money and 
supplies, His army emerged from the bitter winter of 
1777-78 at valley forge superbly trained by baron 
VON STEUBEN. Save for the indecisive Battle of Mon¬ 
mouth, N.J, (1778), in which Washington harried the 
British army withdrawing from Philadelphia to New 
York City, he saw little action for the next two years; 
the fighting was then concentrated in the South and 
the Old Northwest, But the arrival of French militaiy 
and naval aid in 1780 paved the way for the flnM 
confrontation at Yorktown, Va, The next year a com¬ 
bined French-American army, under Washington and 
the COMTE DE ROCHAMBEAU, marched southward, In 
concert with a French fleet under the Comte de 
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Grasse, they trapped Gen. Charles Cornwallis’ 
British army at Yorktown. With Cornwallis’ surrender 
on Oct. 19.1781, the fighting in the Revolution was 
effectively ended. A handful of Colonies had rendered 
a stunning defeat to the world’s most powerful nation, 
and Washington had emerged as the nation’s leading 
citizen-soldier, its foremost symbol of patriotism. 

It was inevitable that the recipient of such adula- 
tion-and one of the chief critics of the weak Gov¬ 
ernment created by the articles of confederation 
—■would be chosen as presiding officer of the Federal 
CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION of 1787. His influence 
in securing the adoption of the u.s. constitution 
was important, and in 1789 he was the unanimous 
choice of the state electors for President of the United 
States. After his election Washington likened his feel¬ 
ings to “those of a culprit, who is going to the place 
of his execution,” for by then his military ambitions 
had been well satisfied and he longed for his beloved 
Mount Vernon. But once inaugurated (at New York 
City’s Federal Hall, April 30,1789). he was bound to 
uphold the authority of the new Government he had 
done so much to establish, 

A Balanced Adniinistration 

Washington had definite ideas on the exercise of 
that authority. Among them were the establishment 
of a strong uniform currency, the collection of taxes 
in order to pay the national debt and finance the Gov¬ 
ernment, the fostering of domestic industries that 
would lessen U.S. dependence on Europe, and the 
protection of creditors against hostile state laws. He 
was astute enough to anticipate opposition, and to 
balance the country’s sectional interests by choosing 
extraordinarily talented men of widely diverging 
views to head his new executive departments. Wash¬ 
ington was also fighting a losing battle against the 
growth of political parties, which he frankly regarded 
as dangerous. For the most important Cabinet posts 
he chose a pair of men whose antithetical philoso¬ 
phies of government would later form the basis of the 
democratic-republican and federalist parties: 
the libertarian thomas jefferson for Secretary of 
State and the strongly nationalist, conservative Alex¬ 
ander HAMiLTON'-whose vicws the President would 
increasingly endorse—for Secretary of the Treasury. 
For Secretary of War, Washington chose his old war¬ 
time companion henry knox, and for Attorney Gen¬ 
eral, EDMUND RANDOLPH, who Sought to . Steer a 
middle course between Hamilton and Jefferson (de¬ 
scribed as "two gamecocks in a pit”) and who in 1794 
replaced the latter as Secretary of State. 

In his first term, which passed relatively smoothly, 
Washington’s chief concern was to begin paying off 
the staggering foreign and domestic debt and reestab¬ 
lish the nation’s credit, Crucial to the Government’s 
economic policy was Hamilton’s plan to establish a 
BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, which was Strongly op¬ 
posed by Jefferson on the ground that the Constitu¬ 
tion had made no provision for it. But Hamilton 


argued-and the President eventually agreed-that 
the bank could rightly be established under the im¬ 
plied POWERS granted the Federal Government by 
the Constitution. Meanwhile, the Federal revenue 
system was launched in Congress by James madison, 
who introduced the first tariff bill in 1789. Madison 
also took the lead in shaping the 10 crucial conshtu- 
TiONAL amendments known as the Bill of Rights, 
adopted in 1791. With the passage of the judiciary 
act of 1789, the third branch of Government was 
organized, and the President named John jay as first 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

Gradually the powers of the Presidency took shape 
as Washington defined them in practice, He was well 
aware that even his most minor civil service ap¬ 
pointments were carefully scrutinized, and, that he 
himself, with his natural formahty and dignity, might 
well be accused of monarchial tendencies. (Vice Pres¬ 
ident JOHN ADAMS, who liked ceremony, once referred 
to Washington’s inaugural address as “His Most Gra¬ 
cious Speech.”) Inevitably, important precedents 
were set, particularly in the President’s rather touchy 
relations with the Senate, which early conceded his 
power to remove officials without its approval. But 
Washington found the Senate unwilling to give him 
“Advice and Consent” on a treaty until it was pre¬ 
sented to that body in final form for ratification. 

The Government organized by Washington during 
his first Administration, which he himself saw as “en¬ 
compassed on all sides by avowed enemies and insid¬ 
ious friends,” would be severely tested in his second, 
Just a month after his inauguration in Philadelphia 
in March, 1793, revolutionary France declared war on 
Britain. Determined to keep the U.S. out of war 
against Britain despite the 1778 U.S. military alliance 
with France, Washington issued his neutrality 
proclamation on April 22,1793; moreover, his firm 
demand for the recall of the firebrand French emis¬ 
sary, “Citizen” edmond GENfiT, ended France’s direct 
meddling in U.S. affairs. But the President would soon 
lose Jefferson, whose antipathy to Hamilton’s policies 
led him to resign in December, 1793, and British pol¬ 
icy toward the U.S. remained a major problem. 

Britain’s seizure of U.S. vessels engaged in trade 
with the French, plus its retention of posts in the 
northwest territory and its encouragement of In¬ 
dian depredations there, put the U.S. in danger of a 
war it could ill afford to fight. The problem was eased 
by ANTHONY Wayne’s decisive victory over the In¬ 
dians at FALLEN TIMBERS (1794), but Washington 
would create a political storm with jay’s treaty, ne¬ 
gotiated with Britain that year by John Jay. Although 
it was denounced as a total surrender of American 
rights, the treaty did settle two vital questions: Britain 
agreed to pay for goods seized from U.S. ships and 
promised to leave the Northwest posts by 1796. But 
the treaty failed to halt impressment or interference 
with U.S. shipping, and it reaffirmed and guaranteed 
payment of large pre-Revolutionary debts owed by 
Americans to Englishmen, The President was roundly 


vilified, but in 1795 the unpopular pact was ratified 
and tempers were cooled by the successfu 1 nego tiation 
that year of pinckney’s treaty with Spain. This pact 
settled the northern boundary of Spanish Florida 
and opened the entire Mississippi to U.S, navigation, 
Meanwhile, Federal authority had been challenged 
in 1794 by a seemingly minor insurrection, the so- 
called whiskey rebellion, in which western Penn¬ 
sylvania farmers rose in protest over a hated excise 
tax on rye whiskey. They were soon quelled by 15,000 
militia called up from nearby states, and the Federal 
Government thus made clear its intention to preserve 
its authority. 

In September, 1796, tired in body and mind, Wash¬ 
ington announced his firm determination to retire in 
his renowned Farewell Address, which was published 
in the newspapers but never given orally. The nation 
was not without its troubles—chiefly the continuing 
threat of a foreign war and the growing partisan strife 
at home—but Federal power was firmly established 
and prosperity widespread. Washington’s address, 
which stressed the need for national unity, gave one 
last warning against the “baneful effects of the spirit 
of party” and the danger of “permanent alliances.” 
The latter warning brought further abuse from pro- 
French elements, and it was a weary President who 
handed the reins of Government to his successor, 
JohnAdams, in 1797, 

Washington’s retirement to Mount Vernon was in¬ 
terrupted once more: He was called to command the 
Army in 1798, when war with France seemed immi¬ 
nent, but the threat was averted and he never actually 
took the field, (See France, undeclared war with,) 
He spent his last years attending to his family, his 
estate and a flood of visitors and correspondence. 
Washington died suddenly on Dec. 14, 1799, of a 
throat infection that followed a bad cold. At his death 
he was honored not only in America but in Britain 
and France, where Napoleon Bonaparte ordered a 
week of mourning. The most fitting tribute was ut¬ 
tered by Federalist congressman and former cavalry 
colonel, HENRY (Light-Horse Harry) lee, who de¬ 
scribed his old commander as “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen,” 

See James T Flexner; George Washington (4 vols.) 
ffbor/row George Washington, 

WASHINGTON, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 42nd state, 1889/ Area, 
68,192 sq. mi./ Pop., 8,409,169 (1970)/ Capital, 
Olympia/ Largest city, Seattle; pop., 580,881 
(1970)/ Claimed by Russia, Spain, Britain and 
U.S./ Became part of Oregon Territory, 1848/ 
Diverse economy includes indiistiy and ag¬ 
riculture, fishing and mining, 1970s 

Four rival powers once disputed possession of the 
rugged region of lakes, rivers, mountains and grass¬ 
lands that is now the State of Washington, The czars 
of Russia claimed title to much of the Pacific coast 


south of Alaska, though they had only the haziest 
notion of what the region was like. Spanish mariner 
Juan P6rez is believed to be the first white man to skirt 
Washington’s shore in 1774, and he claimed the whole 
region for the Spanish crown, Four years thereafter 
British explorer james cook landed on the coast, and 
was soon followed by other British seamen, including 
George Vancouver, who surveyed Puget Sound in 
1792, That same year Robert Gray, a Boston-based 
fur trader, discovered the Columbia river and staked 
the republic’s first claim to the vast “Oregon Country” 
drained by the Columbia. Thirteen years passed be¬ 
fore the lewis and clark expedition strengthened 
the U.S. claim—the American explorers paddling 
along the Snake and Columbia rivers to the sea. 

After 1809 Canadian explorer david Thompson of 
the North West Company established a series of out¬ 
posts along the Columbia, including Spokane House 
(1810), the first permanent structure in Wasliington 
and the nucleus of the bustling modern city of Spo¬ 
kane. Americans were not far behind in setting up 
permanent settlements, however. From headquarters 
in ASTORIA in what is now the State of Oregon, John 
JACOB astor’s Pacific Fur Company soon sent trap¬ 
pers into the fur-rich interior, and in 1811 built Fort 
Okanagan, the first bastion to fly the U.S. flag in what 
is today Washington State, 

But a series of reverses, spawned by the war of 
1812 , served to discourage further U,R trading and 
in 1813 Astor sold out to the North West Company 
(which, in turn, was absorbed by the Hudson’s bay 
COMPANY eight years later). Spain abandoned her 
claim to the Pacific Northwest in 1819, and Russia 
eventually followed suit in 1824. By then Britain and 
the U.S. had agreed (1818) to “joint occupancy” in 
the region, which meant simply that pioneers from 
either nation could settle without endangering the 
claims of the other. This agreement worked reasona¬ 
bly well until after 1842, when large numbers of 
Americans began pouring over the Oregon trail to 
settle the Pacific Northwest. Conflicts inevitably 
arose, and American expansionists made title to the 
Pacific Northwest a central issue of the 1844 presi¬ 
dential campaign. For a time it seemed actual warfare 
might erupt, Then, in 1846, Britain agreed to accept 
the 49th parallel as the U.S.-Canadian boundary, (See 
MANIFEST destiny; OREGON QUESTION.) 

With the way west now open and British power 
withdrawn, only the Indians remained to threaten 
U.S. hegemony, In the 1830s the Northwest tribes had 
formally requested that missionaries be sent among 
them, believing that the secret of the white man’s 
power must lie in his faith, Missionaries from several 
denominations responded, and the sharp contrasts 
between the doctrines they preached bewildered and 
angered the Indians. In 1847 tribal frustration ex¬ 
ploded in open warfai’e and missionary marcus 
WHITMAN and his wife were murdered near present- 
day Walla Walla, Indian resistance continued on and 
off thereafter until 1859. 
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Meanwhile, the Oregon Territory was established 
in 1848 with Salem as its capital. The isolation of the 
fewer than 4000 Americans then living north of the 
Columbia soon persuaded them to agitate for auton¬ 
omy. In response Congress in 1853 created the Wash¬ 
ington Territory, with Olympia as its capital. A decade 
later, the IDAHO Territory was carved from Washing¬ 
ton’s eastern reaches. 

Because of its ready access to the sea, Washington s 
Puget Sound region evolved more rapidly than the 
rest of the territory. It remains the site of two of the 
state’s largest cities; Seattle (1970 pop., 530,831) and 
Tacoma (1970 pop., 154,581), both of which first 
flourished as loading stations for grain and lumber, 
Gold finds in the mid-1850s lured prospectors into the 
rugged interior, and in their wake followed cattle and 
wheat producers eager to sell the mining camps food 
produced on the rich, rolling grasslands of the Palouse 
Valley, Development accelerated rapidly after the 
Northern Pacific Railroad linked the region with the 
Midwest in 1883; population soared 375 percent dur¬ 
ing the decade of the 1880s, reaching 357,000 by 1890. 

Washington entered the Union as the 42nd state on 
Nov. 11,1889, with its capital at Olympia. But state¬ 
hood did not solve all the region’s problems. Agrarian 
unrest sparked strong populist party sentiment dur¬ 
ing the 1890s, while Washington’s silver and lead 
mines and lumber camps witnessed frequent labor 
violence during the heyday of the industrial 
WORKERS OF THE WORLD. For most of the years be¬ 
tween 1889 and 1913 the state was governed by Pro¬ 
gressive Republicans, who enacted a host of far¬ 
sighted reforms—including a pure food and drug act, 
women’s suffrage, initiative and referendum and 
one of the nation’s first workmen’s compensation 
statutes. Since the 1930s, however, Washington has 
gone back and forth between the Republican and 
Democratic camps. 

Ranked 20th in area, with 68,192 square miles, and 
23rd in population, with 3,409,169 inhabitants (1970 
census), Washington is the site of some of the world’s 
most spectacular scenery. Three of four Washington¬ 
ians live in or near major cities and towns; fully half 
the state remains in lush timber. The dramatic sea- 
coast, snow-capped Cascade Range, ancient Olympic 
Rain Forest and fish-filled rivers and streams lure 
thousands of tourists and sportsmen each year. 

Washington’s economy is almost as diverse as its 
topography. State industries earn over $5 billion each 
year, with aircraft, paper and pulp, lumbering and 
processed foods leading the hst of products. The 
state’s fields and orchards yield bumper crops of 
apples and other fruits, as well as wheat and dairy 
products. Much of the state’s power—as well as flood 
control and irrigation—is provided by the grand 
COULEE DAM and the Columbia Basin Project, both 
gigantic outgrowths of the new deal of the franklin 
D, ROOSEVELT Administration. The mining of silver, 
lead and zinc and salmon fisheries are also major 
sources of state income. 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE {1921-1922) 

Limited world naval armaments/ Gave rise to 

Nine-Power Treaty, guaranteeing Chinese terri¬ 
torial integrity/ Delayed war in East Asia and 

Pacific 

Following world war i there was considerable 
worry at high levels in the U.S. and Japan over the 
inevitability of hostilities between the two nations. By 
1921 a three-way naval race was on between the U.S., 
Japan and Great Britain, and the Japanese had taken 
German holdings in Shantung and were making their 
extravagant “21 Demands” on China, threatening 
that nation’s sovereignty, Against this background the 
U.S. called the Washington Conference of 1921-22 to 
limit naval armaments and avoid war in the Far East. 

Delegates were startled by a novel American pro¬ 
posal not only to place limits on the building of new 
capital ships (warships such as heavy cruisers and 
battleships of over 10,000 tons and mounting guns 
exceeding eight inches in caliber), but also to saap 
some that had already been built or were then under 
construction. The conference resulted in nine separate 
treaties, signed by the participating nations—the U.S., 
Great Britain, France, Japan, Italy, China, the 
Netherlands, Portugal andBelgium. Treaties included 
a U.S. agreement to scrap 15 capital ships and to es¬ 
tablish among the major powers a capital tonnage 
ratio of U.S.:5; Great Britain:5; Japan;3; 
France: 1.6; and Italy: 1.6. Moreover the powers 
agreed to a 10-year moratorium on new capital ship 
construction. The Pacific powers, for their part, 
pledged to respect one another’s colonial and territo¬ 
rial rights and to consult when any one of them felt 
its interests threatened. In addition annulment of the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement (see open-door policy) 
was started (completed in 1923), and Chinese terri¬ 
torial integrity was guaranteed, with Shantung re¬ 
stored to its rule, (See nine-power treaty.) 

Although the conference cooled the fever of war 
for about a decade, in 1931 Japan took Manchuria 
and three years later renounced her conference trea¬ 
ties and invaded China in 1937. The naval race was 
resumed, with world war ii looming ahead. 

WASHINGTON MONUMENT 

National memorial to George Washington, begun 

in Washington, D.C„ 1848/ Completed, 1888 

As early as 1783, Congress sought to honor the na¬ 
tion’s supreme military leader in the revolutionary 
war with a heroic equestrian statue, but the jilan was 
rejected by GEORGE Washington himself as immod¬ 
est. It was not until 1832 that a citizens’ Washington 
National Monument Society successfully lobbied 
Congress for a permanent memorial to be built in the 
nation’s capital. A grandiose scheme, drawn up by 
architect Robert mills, was enthusiastically adopted; 
it called for a lofty obelisk surrounded by a vast, col¬ 
onnaded Greek-style temple, Only the shaft (reduced 
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in scale from the proposed 600 feet to 555 feet) was 
ever built—and it took 40 years to complete, The cor¬ 
nerstone was laid with great fanfare on July 4,1848, 
but building was stopped altogether during the mid- 
1850s for lack of funds, Construction was halted again 
during the Civil War and not resumed until 1876, The 
capstone was set in 1884, the monument was dedi¬ 
cated the next year and the obelisk was finally opened 
to the public in October, 1888. (A slight discoloration 
in the marble’s color about one-third of the way up 
the shaft shows where construction was halted for two 
decades.) Weighing some 80,000 tons, the lofty mar¬ 
ble shaft is capped with a nine-inch aluminum tip. 
Visitors can either walk the 898 steps or take an eleva¬ 
tor to and from the top, From the pinnacle all of 
Washington and neighboring areas of Maryland and 
Virginia may be seen. 

WATERGATE SCANDAL 

Five men, employed by Committee to Reelect the 
President, Republican Richard M. Nixon, ar¬ 
rested while burglarizing Democratic campaign 
headquarters at the Watergate office building, 
Washington, D.C,, June 11,1912/ Existence of 
"plumbers” group admitted by White Plouse, 
Dec. 11/ Watergate burglars convicted or 
pleaded guilty, Jan, 11-30,1913/ Resignation of 
top Administration aides announced, April 30/ . 
Senate committee to investigate Watergate began 
TV hearings. May 11/ Archibald Cox named 
special Watergate prosecutor, May 18/ Nixon 
campaign aide Jeb Magruder charged high Ad- 
ministration officials with complicity in Water¬ 
gate break-in, June 14/ Former presidential 
counsel John Dean accused Nixon of participa¬ 
tion in cover-up effort to hide Administration 
complicity in Watergate, June 25/ Existence of 
tape-recorded presidential conversations re¬ 
vealed, July 16/ Cox subpoenaed various White 
House tapes and documents, July 23/Subpoena 
, rejeciedby White House, Aug. 1/ Oct. 20: Nixon 
ordered Attorney General Richardson to fire 
■ Cox; Richardson and Deputy Attorney General 
Ruckelshaus resigned; Cox fired by Solicitor 
General Bork/ . House Judiciary Commiilee 
began consideration of presidential impetich-, 
ment, Oci. 30/ Leon Jaworski named new special 
prosecutor, Nov. 1/ In lieu of subpoenaed mate-, 
rial. President Nixon issued edited transcripts of 
Watergate tape.s, April 36,1914/House Judiciary 
Committee voted a bill of impeachment, July, 
1914/ Nixon resigned Presidency, Aug. 9,1914/ 
President Ford pardoned Nixon for all criminal 
offenses. Sept, i 1974 

Early in the morning of June 17, 1972, five men— 
including ex-FBI and ex-CIA agent James McCord 
-were arrested by three, plainclothes , policemen 
while burglarizing Democratic National Committee 
headquarters at the Watergate office building in 


Washington, D.C. From this apparently minor event, 
which one aide of Republican President richard m. 
NIXON dismissed as “a third-rate burglary,” a web of 
accusation and evidence emerged that ended in the 
resignation of the President and indictment and con¬ 
viction of many of his top administrative and political 
aides, 

The arrest of the Watergate burglars came just as 
the 1972 election campaign was beginning, President 
Nixon was the obvious choice of his party for a second 
term. To manage his campaign the President had by¬ 
passed the Republican National Committee and es¬ 
tablished the Committee to Reelect the President 
(CRP). Chosen to direct CRP was former Attorney 
General John mitcheli, who quickly built a staff of 
subordinates largely drawn from the White House and 
other departments of the executive branch, Through¬ 
out the campaign, close liaison was maintained be¬ 
tween CRP and such powerful presidential aides as 
H. R, (Bob) Haldeman, Jolm Ehrlichman, John Dean 
3rd and Charles Colson, Thus, when it was quickly 
established that the five arrested men were in the pay 
of CRP and that their goal was to gather political 
intelligence, President Nixon found himself faced 
with a potential scandal that might well have affected 
his prospects for reelection. On June 22; 1972, the 
President stated that “there is no involvement by the 
White House” in the Watergate break-in, and again, 
on Aug, 29, that “no one in the White House staff,,, 
was involved in this very bizarre incident.” 

But as later revealed, the arrest of CRP o.fficials E. 
Howard Hunt, Jr., and G, Gordon Uddy—both of 
whom had earlier served as undercover agents for the 
White House-precipitated a secret effort by mem¬ 
bers of the President’s staff, togetlier with employees 
of CRP, to limit the investigation of the Watergate 
break-in and to persuade the.burglars to remain silent 
about the complicity of their superiors. 

Over the next months, despite Democratic efforts 
to profit from the Watergate burglary, the brewing 
scandal received scant public attention. On Nov, 7, 

1972, Nixon was reelected by a landslide margin, and, 
it appeared that Watergate would never amount to 
more than a footnote in history books, a seemingly 
quixotic act by minor campaign aides who exceeded 
their authority. In fact, it was not nntil Jan. 8, 1973, 
that the trial of the original seven Watergate defend¬ 
ants, those arrested for direct involvement in the bur¬ 
glary, began in a Washington Federal court, presided 
over by Judge John J. Sirica. Meanwhile a number 
of subsidiary scandals had been publicized, many of 
them ferreted out by two investigative reporters from 
t]\t Washington Post. 

On Oct, 10,1972, the Post had revealed that GRP: 
and White House aides Dwight L. Chapin’ and 
Herbert W. Kalmbach had directed illegal political 
sabotage operations that had undermined the candi¬ 
dacies of several prominent Democrats seeking their 
party’s 1972 presidential nomination. Two weeks later 
the President’s closest aide. H. R, Haldeman, had 
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come under newspaper attack as the man in charge 
of these operations, Then, on Dec, 11, the White 
House had admitted the existence of an undercover 
group, dubbed the “plumbers,” The group worked at 
the President’s direction to plug informational leaks 
and secure evidence against persons^ and orga¬ 
nizations deemed to be subversive. Later it was shown 
that the plumbers’ group was itself engaged in illegal 
activities—such as widespread wiretaps without the 
necessary court orders, The most notorious of its ac¬ 
tivities, however, was the Sept, 3, 1971, burglary of 
a psychiatrist’s olSce, where the agents hoped to find 
material destructive to the reputation of Daniel Ells- 
berg, the former Government oflicial who had re-^ 
leased the pentagon papers to the press in 1971, 
Between Jan, 11 and Jan, 30, d973, all of the seven 
original Watergate defendants were either convicted 
of burglary or pleaded guilty. During the trial none 
implicated their superiors, and it was later shown that 
one of the burglars, E. Howard Hunt, Jr., had received 
at least $75,000 in “hush money” from White House 
sources to secure his silence. Hunt’s wife had died in 
a Cliicago airliner crash on Dec. 8,1972, and $10,000 
in cash found in her handbag was later tied to secret 
payoffs made to other convicted Watergate burglars, 
(The question of whether President Nixon himself 
authorized blackmail payments was later to become 
a major issue in.the House Judiciary Committees 
impeachment investigation.) During the trial of the 
Watergate burglars, Judge Sirica announced himself 
dissatisfied with the efforts of the prosecution to un¬ 
cover evidence that might link prominent officials 
with the break-in; consequently he announced that 
the Watergate grand jury would remain in session to 
hear such new evidence as might be developed and 
to indict such officials as might be implicated At the 
same time he passed severe sentences on those con¬ 
victed, in an obvious attempt to force one or more of 
them to turn state’s evidence in exchange for lighter 
penalties, On March 23 Judge Sirica disclosed that 
James McCord had offered to break his silence and 
give testimony both to the grand jury and to a seven- 
member Senate Watergate investigating committee,' 
established under the chairmanship of Sen, Sam 
Ervin, Less than a week later McCord told the Ervin 
panel in secret session that CRP chairman John Mit¬ 
chell was the “overall boss” of the Watergate break-in. 

McCord’s testimony was the first major break in the 
wall of silence Administration aides had constructed 
around the Watergate affair. On April 30, 1973, in 
response to ever more insistent accusations against his 
chief aides, President Nixon announced the resigna¬ 
tion of his two closest advisers, H. R. Haldeman and 
John Ehrlichman, as well as the resignations of Attor¬ 
ney General Richard G. Kleindienst and presidential 
counsel John Dean 3rd, Three days earlier Patrick 
Gray, a Nixon appointee, had resigned as director of 
the FBI, after disclosing that he had destroyed Water¬ 
gate evidence at the suggestion of White House aides. 
Dean, it developed, had been an intermediary be¬ 


tween the White House and the Watergate defend¬ 
ants; and fearing that he would be made a scapegoat, 
he was now threatening to tell everything he knew 
about the case. To replace Kleindienst as Attorney 
General, the President nominated then Defense Sec¬ 
retary Elliot L, Richardson. In order to secure Senate 
confirmation of his appointment, Richardson agreed 
to establish a special Watergate prosecutor’s office, 
whose independence would be unchallenged. On 
May 18 Archibald Cox, a Harvard law professor and 
a former Solicitor General, was appointed head of 
that office. Together with a staff of young lawyers he 
began gathering evidence to present to the Watergate 
grand jury. 

The day before Cox’s appointment, the Senate in¬ 
vestigating committee began open hearings, covered 
by television and the press. On June 14 a former 
White House assistant and deputy director of CRP, 
Jeb Stuart Magruder, testified before the committee 
and admitted having perjured himself before the 
grandjury. He accused Haldeman, Dean and Mitchell 
of prior knowledge of liis perjury. Magruder further 
asserted that the three men had cooperated in an 
effort to conceal their own complicity in the Watergate 
burglary and its subsequent cover-up. Eleven days 
later, on June 25, Dean appeared before the Ervin 
panel and backed up Magruder on most details. He 
then openly accused the President himself of com¬ 
plicity in the Watergate cover-up and charged that 
Nixon had agreed to pay blackmail to the convicted 
burglars to maintain their silence. 

The White House Tapes 

Dean’s testimony created a furor throughout the na¬ 
tion, his word being pitted against that of the Presi¬ 
dent, who would later admit listening to Dean’s 
description of “hush money” demands. But Nixon 
denied that he had agreed to the payments, On July 
16 it suddenly appeared that Dean’s veracity could be 
tested, when a minor White House aide, Alexander 
P, Butterfield, testified that all conversations in the 
President’s office were routinely and automatically 
tape-recorded, On July 23 the special prosecutor’s 
office began legal efforts to secure the tapes relevant 
to its investigations, thus beginning a yearlong battle 
with the President for control of this evidence. 

Initially President Nixon refused to release any of 
the tapes, either to Ervin or to Cox, citing as his 
grounds the doctrine of “executive privilege.” 
Whether the doctrine of executive privilege, giving 
the President absolute control of evidence in his pos¬ 
session, enjoyed any constitutional validity became 
one of the most pressing issues raised by the Water¬ 
gate scandal. This question was cast into sharp relief 
in October, 1973, when the President rejected a sub¬ 
poena from Judge Sirica that he surrender selected 
tapes and documents to Cox. Instead of complying, 
Nixon offered an edited summary of the material, but 
this compromise was rejected by the Federal Court 
of Appeals, Stymied in the courts, the President then 


attempted a new tactic to deny outside access to the 
tapes. He ordered Attorney General Richardson to 
fire Cox. Mindful of his vow to protect the special 
prosecutor’s independence, Richardson, on Oct 20, 
resigned rather than follow the President’s directive. 
His resignation was immediately followed by that of 
Deputy Attorney General William D, Ruckelshaus, 
who had also refused to fire Cox. Finally Robert H, 
Bork, the Solicitor General and third-ranking mem¬ 
ber of the Justice Department who thus became acting 
Attorney General, carried out the presidential order 
and Cox was refieved of his post. 

The series of resignations and firings, which the 
press called the Saturday Night Massacre, precipi¬ 
tated a nationwide outcry against the President, Many 
of Nixon’s staunchest supporters now expressed 
doubts as to his innocence of the charges leveled 
against him. In the face of this response, the President 
reversed himself on Oct. 23 and said he would turn 
over the subpoenaed tapes to Judge Sirica. Later 
(Nov. 21, 1973) it was revealed that two tapes were 
missing—the White House claimed they had never 
existed—and that one tape had a mysterious 
18-mimite gap in the middle of a critical conversation, 
A panel of electronic experts concluded that it was 
clearly the result of multiple erasures that could not 
have been accidental. On Nov. 1 the President nomi¬ 
nated Sen, William B. Saxbe to be the new Attorney 
General, with Texas lawyer Leon Jaworski appointed 
special Watergate prosecutor and promised complete 
independence. 

Impeachment Hearings 

On Oct. 30, 1973, the House Judiciary Committee 
began considering the possible impeachment of the 
President on charges ranging from complicity in the 
Watergate cover-up to the wholesale abuse of power 
on such matters as the Ellsberg psychiatrist’s break-in 
and the attempted illegal use of the Internal Revenue 
Service to harass political opponents. 

In the early months of 1974, public attention was 
focused on a round of Watergate trials and the delib¬ 
erations of the House Judiciary committee. Several 
onetimesubordinatesandassociatesofthePresident— 
including John Dean, Jeb Magruder, former Halde¬ 
man aide Gordon Strachan, Richard Kleindienst and 
Egil Krogh-were permitted to plead guilty to rela¬ 
tively minor charges in exchange for their future 
cooperation as Government witnesses. (The same ar¬ 
rangement had been made witlT Herbert W, 
Kalmbach the previous November,) Other Nixon 
aides—John Mitchell, H, R. Haldeman, John Ehrlich¬ 
man and Charles Colson—found themselves under 
indictment. On June 3 Colson, who had been one of 
the President’s most prominent aides, pleaded guilty 
to a minor charge and offered to become a Govern¬ 
ment witness. Investigations by the special prosecu¬ 
tor’s office and the House Judiciary Committee con¬ 
tinued, both of them demanding and subpoenaing 
additional White House tapes and documents, but 


again the President rejected the subpoenas and re¬ 
fused to surrender the evidence. 

Meanwhile, on April 30,1974, President Nixon had 
released to the press a multivolume, edited transcript 
of certain tapes in question, asserting that a careful 
and unbiased reading of these papers would clear him 
of all charges of complicity in the cover-up. Although 
the House Judiciary Committee rejected the tran¬ 
scripts as insufficient compliance with their subpoena, 
the press and public eagerly read the material. 
Nixon’s hopes that these documents would serve his 
cause were quickly dissipated. To many readers, in¬ 
cluding a number of committee members, even the 
edited versions left the impression that the President 
had long been aware of the cover-up, and appeared 
to substantiate Dean’s charge that Nixon had agreed 
to pay blackmail to E, Howard Hunt, 

The governmental crisis came to a head in July, 
1974, The Supreme Court ruled that the President 
must turn over the subpoenaed tapes to Judge Sirica 
for possible use as evidence in the forthcoming trial 
of Watergate defendants. The House Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, in six days of public, televised hearings, de¬ 
bated and then approved three articles of a bill of 
impeachmentagainstthe President, citing obstruction 
of justice, abuse of power and refusal to comply with 
the committee’s subpoenas as grounds for removing 
him from office. 

On Aug, 5,1974, Nixon publicly released the tran¬ 
scripts of three tapes he was sending to Judge Sirica 
in response to the Supreme Court order. The docu¬ 
ments revealed that only six days after the Watergate 
break-in, the President had ordered the FBI to halt 
its investigation. In an accompanying statement the 
President admitted that although he was aware of the 
importance of the revelation, “I did not inform my 
staff or my counsel of it, or those arguing my case, 
nor did I amend my submission to the Judiciary 
Committee in order to include and reflect it.,,, As 
a result, those arguing my case, as well as those pass¬ 
ing judgment on the case, did so with information 
that was incomplete and in some respects erroneous,” 

This specific evidence of an impeachable offense- 
obstruction of justice—all but wiped out what little 
remaining support the President had in Congress. In 
the days immediately following the release of the 
transcript, Republican congressional leaders told the 
President that impeachment in the House and con¬ 
viction by the Senate were now certain. 

On the evening of Aug. 8 Nixon appeared before 
a nationwide radio and television audience and an¬ 
nounced his resignation of the Presidency. At noon 
the following day, gerald R. ford became the 38th 
President of the United States, Exactly one month 
after Nixon’s announcement, President Ford granted 
“afull, free, and absolute pardon unto Richard Nixon 
for all offenses against the United States which he, 
Richard Nixon, has committed or may have commit¬ 
ted or taken part in during the period from January 
20,1969, through August 9,1974.” 
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WATERHOUSE, Benjamin {1754-1846) 

Physician/ Introduced Jenner's smallpox vacci¬ 
nation to America/ Made contribution to diag¬ 
nosis and treatment of dysentery 


One of the first physicians appointed to the faculty 
of HARVARD UNIVERSITY’S newly Opened medical 
school in 1783, Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse was largely 
responsible for the public and medical acceptance of 
smallpox vaccination in America. Bom in Newport, 
R.l. (1754), Waterhouse studied medicine in London, 
Edinburgh and Leyden for seven years before joining 
the Harvard faculty, where he remained until 1812, 
He was aware of Dr, zabdiel boylston’s earlier work 
with inoculations derived from human smallpox pus¬ 
tules, which had aroused a storm of controversy; and 
Waterhouse himself caused another public furor in 
1800, when he inoculated members of his own house¬ 
hold-including his five-year-old son—with some of 
Edward Jenner’s cowpox vaccine, imported from 
England. The experiment proved successful, however, 
and within two years cowpox vaccination was gener¬ 
ally accepted in the United States. A frequent lecturer 
and writer on such diverse subjects as botany, miner¬ 
alogy and the evils of tobacco, Waterhouse also did 
important work on the diagnosis and treatment of 
dysentery. He died in 1846, at the age of 92, in Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass, 

See John B. Blake: Benjamin Waterhouse and the 
Introduction of Vaccination, 


WATERPOWER 

Dammed streams powered Colonial mills/ Water 
looms spurred U. S. textile industry after 1790/ 
Electric power generated by water at Appleton, 

' Wis., 1882/ New Deal projects greatly increased 
use of waterpower/ Now provides 20 percent of 
U.S, electricity/ Only about 10 percent of po- 

tentialwaterpower now used because other power 
sources require less capital outlay 

As early as 1686 New Englanders tapped small 
streams to turn waterwheels, which allowed them to 
saw wood, grind flour and make paper, plaster and 
gunpowder. Most early factories and mills were situ¬ 
ated along rivers where waterwheels could be em¬ 
ployed to run the macliinery. But it was not until 1790, 
when a small group of shrewd businessmen dammed 
the Blackstone River at Pawtucket, R.I., and then sold 
access to millowners, that the production of power 
became an industry in its own right. The development 
of the water-driven loom and the rapid growth of the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY after, 1790 accelerated the spread 
of waterpower. The introduction of the turbine to 
replace the waterwheel, by James Francis in 1849, 
made the production of waterpower far more effi¬ 
cient. By the time of the Civil War America’s rivers 
and streams had been harnessed to pour forth more 
than a million horsepower. 

Water was used to produce electricity at Appleton, 


Wis., in 1882, and the nation’s first major hydroelec¬ 
tric plant was built at Niagara falls in 1895, Within 
months as much electric power was being produced 
by the thunderous waters of that great cataract as was 
being turned out by all the coal-fueled generators in 
operation throughout the world. 

In the first decades of the 20th century similar hy¬ 
droelectric projects appeared across the continent. 
The NEW DEAL era of the 1930s saw a great boom in 
hydroelectric construction, including awesome pro¬ 
jects centered around hoover dam, grand coulee 
DAM and the Tennessee valley authority. In addi¬ 
tion to electricity these projects were designed to sup¬ 
ply water for irrigation, improve navigation, create 
recreational lakes and help control erosion. There are 
now some 1500 hydroelectric plants in the U.S,, pro¬ 
ducing about 20 percent of the electricity used in the 
nation. Only about 10 percent of the country’s poten¬ 
tial water resources have been harnessed, however, 
and major water systems, especially in the .Pacific 
Northwest, remain untapped. Waterpower has not 
been exploited to its full capacity, primarily because 
other sources for the electric power industry- 
particularly coal and oil—often require less capital 
outlay than hydroelectric projects and are more eco¬ 
nomical in operation, 

Franklin Chenauli {1894-1972) 

Artist/Best known for portraits 

Like his great contemporaries edward hopper and 
REGINALD MARSH, Franklin C. Watkins proudly re¬ 
mained a proficient painter of the real world in an era 
of abstraction. He was born at New York City in 1894 
and studied art at the universities of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts and in Europe, Watkins began his career as a 
commercial artist in 1920 and only gradually turned 
to more personal painting. He first won fame in 1931 
with a stark portrayal of personal despair entitled 
“Suicide in Costume.” He later became internation¬ 
ally known for portraits and still lifes that featured 
forceful color and considerable emotional turbulence, 
and owed a large debt to European expressionists. 
Watkins also designed handsome sets and costumes 
for ballet. He died at Bologna, Italy, in 1972, 

mm-N, James Dewey {1928- ) 

Biochemist/ Cowirtner of 1962 Nobel Prke in ' 
physiology and medicine for his theoretical model 
of DNA molecule 

American biochemist James D, Watson shared the 
1962 Nobel Prize in physiology and medicine with 
British researchers Francis H, C. Crick and Maurice 
H, F. Wilkins for having devised a theoretical model 
of the cell’s vital DNA molecule—the chemical com¬ 
pound in the cell’s nucleus that carries the “code of 
life.” Born at Chicago in 1928, Watson studied at the 
University of Chicago and Indiana University, then 


in Denmark and at the University of Cambridge, En¬ 
gland, where he began work on the DNA problem 
under Crick in 1951, Returning to the U.S. two years 
later, Watson continued his research, first at the Cali¬ 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasadena, then at 
HARVARD, where he worked and taught from 1955 
until 1968. A lucid, witty, surprisingly frank writer, 
Watson told the sometimes tempestuous story of his 
successful collaboration with Crick and Wilkins in his 
1968 best seller. The Double Helix. That same year 
Watson became director of the Cold Spring Harbor 
Laboratory of Quantitative Biology on Long Island, 
N.Y, 

See James D, Watson; The Double Helix. 

mTSOn,JolmBroadusil878-m8) 

Psychologist, advertising executive/ Father of 
behaviorisl school of psychology 

Psychologist John B, Watson was known as the lead¬ 
ing early exponent of behaviorism-that school of the 
social sciences which maintains human behavior is 
determined directly by environmental stimuli and not 
by values or rational thought, Watson had long and 
successful careers both in academics and in ad¬ 
vertising and business. Bora in Greenville, S,C., in 
1878, he was professor of experimental and compara¬ 
tive psychology at john hopkins university from 
1908 until 1920, In 1920 he entered,the advertising 
business and in 1924 became vice president of J. 
Walter Thompson Co. In advertising Watson applied 
behaviorist methods for the purpose of influencing 
consumers to buy his clients’products. 

The modern school of behaviorism flowed from the 
1913 publication of Watson’s paper “Psychology as 
the Behaviorist Views It,” in which the author pro¬ 
posed a discipline which would study the relationship 
between environmental events (stimuli) and behavior 
(response). Behaviorism was dominant in American 
psychology in the 1920s, suffered a decline in the 
1940s and 1950s but experienced a rebirth in the 1960s 
and 1970s largely through the writings and influence 
of HARVARD UNIVERSITY psychologist B. F. Skinner, 
Watson died in New York City in 1958. 

See B. F. Skinner: Beyond Freedom and Dignity, , 

WATSON, Thomas Edward {1856-1922) 

Politician, editor, agrarian reformer/ U.S. rep¬ 
resentative from Ga., 1891-981 Populist nominee { 
for Vice President, 1896, and President, 1904/ 
First championed racial unity, later excoriated 
. minorities/ U.S. senator, 1921-22 A 

As one of the most prominent leaders in the nation’s 
19th-Gentury agrarian movements, Georgia’s Tom 
Watson tried,, in the, 1880s, to forge an.alliance be¬ 
tween Southern blacks and whites. When that effort 
failed, however, he became one of the South’s most 
vitriolic bigots, helping to fragment his populist 
PARTY along racial lines. 


Born in Columbia County, Ga., in 1856, Thomas 
E, Watson was the son of a planter impoverished by 
the CIVIL WAR. With just two years of education at 
Mercer University and with reading the law on his 
own, the diminutive redhead was admitted to the 
Georgia bar in 1875 and became a successful criminal 
lawyer. He then plunged into state politics as a foe 
of the corporate giants, whom he believed controlled 
both the Democratic and Republican parties. At first 
Watson felt that agrarian reform would sweep the 
nation if poor Southern farmers of both races would 
only unite and ally themselves with the wheat farmers 
of the Great Plains. After one turbulent term as a state 
legislator (1882-83), he was elected to Congress from 
Georgia in 1890 as the candidate of the farmers’ 
ALLIANCE. He served as Populist Party floor leader, 
urged aid for farmers, introduced the first rural free 
delivery bill and, almost alone ^ among Southern 
spokesmen, lobbied for full political equality for Ne¬ 
gro citizens. 

Watson was a victim of gerrymander and lost his 
House seat in the 1892 election and was defeated for 
Congress again in 1894, But he won the Populist vice- 
presidential nomination in 1896 and the party’s presi¬ 
dential nomination in 1904, losing both elections,' 
Angered and embittered by his political defeats, 
Watson blamed his own onetime followers— 
particularly blacks who had voted against him. He 
began publishing Tom Watson’s Magazine (later the 
Weekly Jeffersonian) in 1905 and in its pages the 
former Populist leader soon emerged as a vitriolic 
hatemonger, excoriating blacks, Jews and Catholics, 
defending lynching and jim grow laws and de-,' 
nouncing “Yankee capitalism” and socialism with 
equal fervor. (See agrarians, southern.) Elected tO' 
the Senate in 1920, he fulminated against minorities 
and denounced first military conscription and then 
the League of Nations. He died at Chevy Chase, Md,, 
inl922.^ 

See C. Vann Woodward: Tom Watson: Agrarian 
Rebel. 

WATSON, Thomas John {1874-1956) 

PreHdent, .International Business Machines 

{IBM), 1924-49, and Chairman of the board, ' 

1949-56/ Pioneered in development, manufac¬ 
ture and sales of computers and other informci- , 

tion-prOcessing machines 

As president of International Business Machines for 
a quarter of a century, Thomas J. 'Watson presided 
over IBM’s development into a giant multinational 
corporation, Born in Campbell, N.Y. (1874), Watson 
in 1914 became president of his own company, Com-' 
pnting-Tahulating-Recording, which changed its 
name 10 years, later to International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corporation. Foreseeing the coming "Second 
Industrial Revolution” in information-processing 
machines, Watson pioneered in the development and 
manufacture of electronic computers. (See computer 
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INDUSTRY.) He was also fond of maxims and devised 
the famous IBM watchword “Think.” 

Determined to improve the company’s sales and 
technology, Watson organized highly effective train¬ 
ing programs. To provide closer supervision for the 
firm’s huge foreign operations, he formed IBM World 
Trade Corporation in 1949, That same year he retired 
as president and became chairman of the board of 
directors, His son, Thomas J. Watson, Jr., became 
president of the corporation in 1952, four years before 
his father’s death. 

See William Rodgers: Think: A Biography of the 
Watsons, 

WATTERSON, Henry {1840-1921) 

Newspaper editor, opinion maker/ Louis¬ 
ville Courier-Journal, 1868-1918/ Championed 
“New South’’/Urged US. entry into W.W. / 

, A folksy, flamboyant journalist who labeled his polit¬ 
ical enemies with such scornful epithets as “pot whol- 
lopers” and “whack daddies,” Henry Watterson 
edited the influential Courier-Journalfot 50 

eventful years beginning in 1868. In an era when the 
nation was emerging from the shattering experience 
of the CIVIL WAR, “Marse Henry” made his paper the 
voice both of a resurgent new south and of a reborn 
sense of national unity. 

Bom in Washington, D.C., in 1840, the son of a 
Tennessee congressman, Watterson in the late 1850s 
signed on as a young reporter first for The New York 
Times and then the Washington Daily States. Despite 
his admiration for abraham Lincoln, young Watter¬ 
son served during the Civil War as a Confederate staff 
officer and scout, and edited The Rebel, the Confed¬ 
erate Army newspaper. Three years after war’s end, 
he became editor of the Courier-Journal and vigor¬ 
ously urged the end of reconstruction. At the same 
time, however, he championed civil rights for blacks. 
Both RADICAL REPUBLICANS and die-hard Confeder¬ 
ates aroused Watterson’s editorial ire. He saw the per¬ 
petuation of old sectional antagonisms as a hindrance 
to the development of the New South, and was partic¬ 
ularly aroused by Southerners whom he accused of 
living in the past. While filling a vacant Kentucky seat 
in the U.S, House of Representatives (1876--77), he 
looked on bitterly as his candidate. Democratic presi¬ 
dential candidate samuel j, ttlden, was robbed of his 
1876 victory at the polls by the compromise of 1877 . 
Thereafter Watterson was increasingly scornful of 
most politicians, accusing President Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt of aspirations toward despotism, 

From the onset of world war i in Europe, Watter¬ 
son inveighed editorially against Germany and the 
other Central Powers, His 1917 editorial hailing U.S. 
entry into the war won him a Pulitzer Prize, and in 
1918 he resigned the active editorship of his paper. 
Watterson died in 1921. 

See Isaac E Marcosson: Marse Henry: A Biography 
of Henry Watterson. 


WAVES 

Women first served in Navy as W.W. I “Yeoman- 
ettes”/ Waves established as auxiliary service, 
1942/ Since 1948 women have been part of regu¬ 
lar Navy andNaval Reserve 

During world war i women were first permitted to 
serve in noncombat posts in the u.s. navy, Known as 
Yeomanettes, they numbered some 11,000 when the 
unit was disbanded at the war’s end, A serious world 
WAR II manpower shortage convinced Congress to 
create the Waves (Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service) in 1942 as part of the Naval Re¬ 
serve. The Waves reached its peak strength of about 
86,000 women in August, 1945, In 1948 the Waves 
became an integral part of the Regular Navy as well 
as the Naval Reserve. Now known as Women Officers 
and Women Enlisted, Waves are subject to the same 
regulations and enjoy the same benefits as men, 
Women officers, who must hold a B,A, degree to 
qualify for a commission and are required to serve 
on active duty for three years, are assigned to the same 
duties as male officers in noncombat fields. Enlisted 
women, who must be high school graduates and enlist 
for three years, serve in 24 of the Navy’s 65 major job 
categories, Qualified professionals may also serve in 
the Navy Nurse Corps. 

ysmEMhony {1745-1196) 

Soldier, Revolutionary War officer/ Captured 
Stony Point, NY, 1779/ Victory over Indians 
at Fallen Timbers, 1794, helped open Northwest 
Territory to settlement 

Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne was known as Mad An¬ 
thony to his men because of his daring in battle and 
fanatic determination. He played a major role first in 
America’s victory in the revolutionary war and 
then in securing the frontier for white settlers. Bom 
at Waynesboro, Pa., in 1745, Wayne was a well-to-do 
farmer and tanner before the Revolution began. 
Commissioned a colonel in the continental army 
in 1776, he helped reinforce benedict arnold|s re¬ 
treating army in Canada, commanded Fort Ticon- 
deroga and was promoted to brigadier general in 
1777. He fought under Gen, george Washington at 
Brandywine, and during the cruel winter at valley 
forge he led foraging expeditions that helped supply 
the hard-pressed troops, 

Wayne’s best-known Revolutionary exploit was his 
capture of Stony Point, near west point, N.Y., on 
July 16, 1779. Under cover of darkness he led his 
ragged followers through a thick marsh, then stormed 
the supposedly impregnable British fortress with bay¬ 
onets—-a weapon Wayne especially favored. Despite 
a bullet wound in the head, he kept his feet and man¬ 
aged, with his men, to capture 435 Redcoats, kill or 
wound some 130 more and seize a large amount of 
stores. The Stony Point triumph did much to restore 
sagging American morale. Later Wayne fought in the 
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Southern campaigns, helping to besiege Yorktown 
and driving the British and their Indian allies from 
Georgia. For this last feat the Georgia legislature 
awarded him an 800-acre plantation. ' 

In 1792 Washington named Wayne commander in 
chief of the American Army that Gen, arthur st. 
CLAIR had earlier led to crushing defeat at Indian 
hands in the Ohio country. Wayne’s victory in 1794 
at the Battle of Fallen Timbers (see Indian wars) 
dashed tribal hopes of holding onto their ancestral 
lands in the Ohio Valley and led to the treaty of 
GREENVILLE, whlch Opened the northwest terri¬ 
tory to settlement. Wayne died at Erie, Pa., in 1796, 
See Glenn Tucker: Mad Anthony Wayne and the New 
Nation. 

WEATHER BUREAU 

First systematic weather observations made by 
U.S. General Land Office, 1817/ U.S. Weather 
Bureau est, 1870/ Combined with Coast and 
Geodetic Survey in 1965 to form Environmental 
Science Services Administration/ Renamed Na¬ 
tional Weather Service and made part of Na¬ 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration, 
1970 

In 1817 the General Land Office became the first U.S. 
Government agency to make systematic, daily obser¬ 
vations of weather conditions, and by 1849 physicist 

JOSEPH HENRY Of the SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION had 
originated the practice of using simultaneous tele¬ 
graph reports as a basis for weather forecasts. The 
U.S; Weather Bureau was established as part of the 
Army signal corps in 1870, It became a civilian 
agency under the department of agriculture in 
1891 and was transferred to the department of com¬ 
merce in 1940. In 1965 the Weather Bureau was com¬ 
bined with the Coast and Geodetic Survey to form 
a single agency, the Environmental Science Services 
Administration, which coordinated studies of condi¬ 
tions in the air, the oceans and on the earth. Then, 
in 1970, the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad¬ 
ministration (NOAA) was created as part of the 
Department of Commerce and the Environmental 
Sciences Administration was absorbed by NOAA. 

The Weather Bureau, now called the National 
Weather Service, prepares reports for the U,S„ its ter¬ 
ritories and adjoining ocean areas. It is responsible for 
providing daily forecasts and bulletins which are dis¬ 
seminated to the public by newspapers, radio and 
television. Its special services include the Aviation 
Weather Service, which meets the complex forecast 
needs of the airlines; the Crop Weather Service for 
agricultural areas; a marine meteorological service; 
special warning services for tornadoes, hurricanes, 
fires and floods; and climatological data for com¬ 
merce and industry. The bureau maintains some 300 
offices where information from its network of ob¬ 
servation stations and weather satellites is assembled. 
From these offices are issued weather reports, short- 


and long-range forecasts, and warnings concerning 
storms and other weather conditions of immediate 
public concern, 

mmR, James Baird{m3-1912) 

Soldier, agrarian reformer, politician/ Unsuc¬ 
cessful presidential candidate of Greenback, 
1880, and Populist, 1892, parties 

The flamboyant, silver-maned presidential standard- 
bearer of two important late-19th-century third-party 
movements, James B. Weaver was a burning symbol 
of rural discontent for three eventful decades. He was 
born at Dayton, Ohio, in 1833, but spent his youth 
on a prairie farm in Iowa, Largely self-schooled, he 
was at various times a mailman, a store clerk and a 
disappointed prospector before entering Democratic 
politics as a florid crossroads orator and stump 
speaker in the early 1850s. After studying law and 
reading uncle tom’s cabin, he became an ardent 
champion of free soil, a founder of the Iowa republi¬ 
can party and a much-decorated hero of the civil 
WAR, from which he emerged a brevet brigadier gen¬ 
eral, He held several state posts as a Republican after 
the war, but his stern temperance views and outspo¬ 
ken scorn for railroad magnates made him unpopular 
with party bosses. After failing to win the GOP nomi¬ 
nation for Congress (1874) and for governor of Iowa 
(1875), he shifted Ins allegiance to the greenback 
movement. 

Weaver won election to Congress as a Greenbacker 
in 1878, and two years later ran unsuccessfully as the 
new party’spresidentialnominee, Later he served two 
more terms in Congress (1885-89), helped form the 
militant farmers’ alliance, then built the populist 
party into a powerful political force and became its 
presidential nominee in 1892, Weaver polled more 
than a million votes, and won 22 electoral votes. 
Among the then radical planks in his platform were 
a call for an end to the gold standard (see free 
silver), adoption of graduated income taxes and di¬ 
rect election of senators-all notions later written into 
law. In 1896 Weaver was instrumental in swinging 
Populist support behind Democratic nominee wil¬ 
liam JENNINGS BRYAN, Thereafter he retired from na¬ 
tional politics and died at Des Moines, Iowa, in 1912, 
See Frederick E. Haynes: James Baird Weaver. 

WNm, Robert Clifton {1907- ) 

Economist, public official, nation’s first Negro 
Cabinet officer/ Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, 1966-69, during Lyndon Johnson 
Administration 

The first black man ever to serve in the presidential 
Cabinet, economist Robert C, Weaver was President 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON’S Secretary (1966-69) of the 
newly created department of housing and urban 
development, Weaver was born at Washington, D.C., 
in 1907, won a Ph,D. in economics from Harvard in 
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1934, and served from 1933 to 1937 as an adviser to 
Interior Secretary harold ickes, specializing in the 
problems of public housing and slum clearance. As 
one of the members of the unofficial new deal “black 
cabinet,” Weaver was an influential adviser on racial 
matters to President franklin d, roosevelt, serving 
in the Federal Housing Authority (1938-40), the 
Office of Production Management of the War Pro¬ 
duction Board (1940-42) and the War Manpower 
Commission (1943-44). He held a number of aca¬ 
demic posts after the war and then served as Rent 
Commissioner of New York City (1955-59), 

Weaver was brought back to Washington by Presi¬ 
dent JOHN F. KENNEDY to head the Federal Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (1961-66). When 
Weaver’s department was made the nucleus of the 
new Department of Housing and Urban Develop¬ 
ment in 1966, Johnson appointed him its first Secre¬ 
tary. In 1969 Weaver became president of New York 
City’s Bernard M, Baruch College, leaving that post 
in 1970 to become Distinguished Professor of Urban 
Affairs at Hunter College. Among his published 
works are The Negro Ghetto (1948) and Dilemmas of 
Urban Am&ica 

mm, Walter Prescott [1888-1963) 

Historian of the West/ Author of Tlis Omt 
Plains, 1981 

Historian Walter Prescott Webb spent most of his long 
career chronicling the stirring saga of the American 
West, Born in Texas in 1888 and educated at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas and at Oxford University, Webb 
taught history at his Texas alma mater for 45 years, 
His best-known work ms The Great Plains (1931), a 
sweeping, anecdotal history of the period that saw the 
once so-called GREAT American desert transformed 
into the nation’s granary. Though Webb’s findings on 
the importance of the frontier in shaping American 
democracy generally echoed those of Frederick 
JACKSON turner, they Were independently arrived at, 
Webb also wrote The Texas Rangew (1935); Divided 
We Stand a powerful argument for Southern 
economic unity during the Great Depression; The 
Great Frontier (1952) and An Honest Preface and 
Other Essays [1959). He died in 1963. 

mmM, Daniel [1782-1852) 

Politician, attorney/ U.S, representative from 
NM,,.1813-17, Mass.,1828-27/US. semtorfrom 
Mass., 18p~41, 1845-50/ Secretary of State, 
1841-43,1850-52/ Championed national unity/ 
Instrumental in enacting Compromise of 1850 

Daniel Webster was known as the godlike Daniel to 
his worshipful admirers because of his burning gaze, 
awesome dignity, magnificent voice, oratorical elo¬ 
quence and overpowering public presence. For 40 
years—as lawyer, legislator. Cabinet officer and pres¬ 
idential hopeful—he was New England’s greatest 


spokesman and the country’,s most ardent champion 
of national unity, 

Webster was born at Saiisbury, N.H„ in 1782, the 
son of a poor farmer, and attended Phillips Exeter 
Academy and Dartmouth Coliege. After clerking in 
a Boston law firm, Webster was admitted to the Mas¬ 
sachusetts bar in 1805 and began private practice. As 
a federalist party congressman from New Hamp¬ 
shire from 1813 to 1817, he defended his region’s 
interesits during the war of 1812 but opposed the 
protective tarilfs (see tariff acts) favored by many 
of his New Engiand colieagues because he believed 
them detrimentai to the battered shipping industry. 
In 1816 Webster moved to Boston and retired from 
oiitics for more than five years. During this period 
e gained national attention as a public speaker with 
a series of celebrated historical addresses and won two 
momentous cases before the Supreme Court in 1819: 
DARTMOU'ffl college v. WOODWARD and MCCUL¬ 
LOCH V. MARYLAND. 

In 1823 Webster returned to politics as a Massachu¬ 
setts Nationai Republican congressman and was 
elected to the U.S. Senate three years later. Industry 
was now the dominant force in the New England 
economy and Webstar swiftly became the powerful 
voice of the new industriaiists (from some of whom 
he accepted sizable “retainers” to shore up his chron¬ 
ically sagging personal finances). Though he disliked 
ANDREW JACKSON and bitterly opposed the Presi¬ 
dent’s attack on the Second bank of the u,s., Webster 
was first and foremost a nationalist,. Accordingly, he 
backed Jackson’s firmness in the face of the nullifi-, 
cation DOCTRINE, aud in the webster-hayne debate 
of 1830 helped wreck a potentially dangerous sec¬ 
tional alliance between Western and Southern sena¬ 
tors, raiiying public support for the Union, Webster 
joined the whig party in 1834 and ran unsuccessfully 
as the presidential nominee of its Northern wing,in 
1836. Despite years of trying he was never able to win 
a second chance at the Presidency. 

From 1841 to 1843 Webster served as Secretary of 
State under william henry Harrison and john ty- 
LER. When his fellow Whigs left the Cabinet to protest 
President Tyler’s deviations from the party line, Web¬ 
ster stayed on long enough to complete the webster- 
ashburton treaty, which eased tensions between 
the U.S, and Britain and fixed the eastern Canadian- 
American border, Returning to the Senate in i845, 
Webster saw slavery and its expansion elevated to 
the dominant issues in American political life, He 
joined the other New England Whigs in denouncing 
the MEXICAN WAR and in supporting the wilmot pro¬ 
viso because he considered slavery inherently evil 
But Webster believed even more strongly: that disun¬ 
ion would prove a worse evil than Negro servitude, 
and he held that Congress, under the Constitution, 
was powerless to interfere with slavery—except to 
prevent its expansion. Genuinely fearful of civil war 
(and with one shrewd eye cocked at a last try for the 
White House in 1852), he lent his great prestige to 


henry clay’s COMPROMISE OF 1850 , Tliis action-plus 
his endorsement of the fugitive slave act of 
1850 —helped stave off armed conflict for a decade but 
outraged his abolitionist constituents, who accused 
him of betraying his principles, 

Webster became Secretary of State again in 1850 
under millard fillmore and for two years worked 
tirelessly for U.S, recognition of republican regimes 
in Europe.^He retired because of ill health in the au¬ 
tumn of 1852 and died within weeks after returning 
to his Marshfield, Mass,, home. His last words were 
characteristic of his life: After a lengthy deathbed 
monologue on religion he said to those gathered at 
his bedside, “Have I~wife, son, doctor, friends, are 
you all here?~have I, on this occasion, said anything 
unworthy of Daniel Webster?” Assured that he had 
not, he is said to have died content. - . 

See Claude M. Fuess: Daniel Webster [2 vols.) and 
Richard N, Current: Daniel Webster and the Rise of 
National^ Conservatism. 

WEBSTER,«(7755-7543) 

Author, editor, lexicographer/ Championed 
American usage and spelling in three-volume 
Grammatical Institute of the English Lan¬ 
guage, 1783-85, and Axi American Dictionary 
of the English Language, 7525 

Lexicographer Noah Webster’s creed was simple and 
straightforward: “America,” he declared, “must be as 
independent in literature as she is in politics, as famous 
for arts e,s for arms.” To that nationalistic end he 
penned pamphlets, school .texts and dictionaries de¬ 
signed to achieve what he termed the '’‘necessary and 
unavoidable” separation of the “American tongue 
from the English.” His efforts won him the title “fa¬ 
ther of American lexicography” and made his name 
virtually synonymous with American dictionaries. 

Webster was born at West Hartford, Conn., in 1758 
and educated at Yale. After brief service in the Revo¬ 
lution, he became a village schoolteacher at Goshen, 
N.Y. Irritated by leftover British texts, he set about 
producing a three-volume Grammatical Institute of 
the English Language [\W-^, which first setlorth 
his goals,'Its first volume, ■ Tfe dmerlcan Spelling 
Book, familiarly known as the blue-backed speller, 
became America’s favorite text, and in the years that 
followed it sold more than 60 million copies-still a 
record. Through patriotic and uplifting moral fables, 
it offered' the infant republic the first uniform and 
distinctively American system of spelling and pro¬ 
nunciation free from the “affectations’- of English 
usage, Although the second and third volumes of the 
series, a reader and a grammar, enjoyed a numbfer of 
editions, they were less successful than , the speller. 
Webster is best remembered for compiling two ,inno¬ 
vative dictionaries, A Compendious Dictionary of (he 
English Language [U06) and its more comprehensive 
successor, An American Dictionary of the English 
Language [l^2i). The latter, which contained some 


70,000 definitions (12,000 more than any earlier 
English-language dictionary), included numerous 
native-born words derived from Indian and immi¬ 
grant tongues and from the special nature of frontier 
life, Revised many times, it remains a classic in its 
field and is responsible for many of the discrepancies 
in spelling and usage between Americans and Britons. 

Webster was a man of many talents and enthusi¬ 
asms. He was an ardent Federalist and edited, the 
American Minerva (1793-1803), an influential party 
organ, A champion of copyright laws and master of 
20 languages, he practiced law, wrote nationalistic 
pamphlets and helped establish Amherst College, 
Webster accused rival lexicographer Joseph e, 
WORCESTER of plagiarism, setting off a court, “battle 
of the dictionaries” that lasted long after Webster’s 
death at New Haven, Conn,, in 1843, 

See Emily E. Ford: Notes on the Life of Noah Webster 
[2 vols.). : 

WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY (7542) 

Anglo-American pact that fixed eastern U.,S.- 
Canadian boundary/ Eased tensions between 
Britain and U.S. 

For several decades after the Revolution the precise 
border between the U.S, and Canada remained a 
source of almost continuous tension between the new 
nation and Britain. Friction intensified after the Car¬ 
oline AFFAIR of 1837, when British sympathizers 
crossed into upstate New York to destroy an Ameri¬ 
can riverboat supplying anti-British Canadian exiles, 
Two years later, in the Aroostook River region of what 
is now northern Maine, . Canadians and Americans 
reached the brink of open hostilities in the Aroos¬ 
took WAR. Finally, in 1842, U.S. Secretary of State 
DANIEL WEBSTER and British envoy Alexander Baring, 
First Lord Ashburton, reached a compromise that 
greatly improved Anglo-American relations. Maine 
obtained 7000 of 12,000 disputed square miles of bor¬ 
der region and won navigation rights on the St. John 
River. Minor adjustments were made along the 
northern boundaries of Vermont and New York, and 
the U.S. won some 6500 square miles between: Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods—including the 
iron-rich Mesabi Range. The U,S. agreed to take part 
in joint naval squadrons to suppress the illicit slave 
TRADE, removing the need for the British searches at 
sea that outraged U.S, mariners. But tempers would 
soon flare again over the Oregon question (1846), 
See Julius Pratt: A History of U:S, Foreign Policy. 

WEBSTER-HAYNE DEBATE (7550) ■ 

[significant Senate debate between Daniel Web¬ 
ster and Robert Hayne/ Centered on issues of 
state.’!’ rights, congressional power and concept 
of nullification. ,, , , 

In one of the most momentous debates ever held in 
the U.S.'Senate (January, 1830), dAniel Webster of 
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Massachusetts and Robert y, hayne of South Caro¬ 
lina touched on many of the grave issues that domi¬ 
nated American political life in the decades before the 
Civil War—sectionalism, states’ rights and nullifica¬ 
tion. The historical confrontation began with an ar¬ 
gument over land. When Connecticut Sen. Samuel 
Foote proposed that Congress place restrictions on 
the sale of pubhc lands to new settlers, thomas hart 
BENTON of Missouri charged that such action was 
meant merely to keep New England’s poor in place 
to provide cheap labor for Northern manufacturers. 

On Jan. 19 Hayne spoke for the South, He sup¬ 
ported Benton’s stand, urged an alliance between 
South and West to end discriminatory tariffs (see tar¬ 
iff acts) and provide cheap land, and went on to 
accuse his New England colleagues of being “selfish 
and unprincipled.” Webster came to the defense of 
his region. He denied Northern hostility toward the 
rest of the nation and urged that public lands be sold 
at moderate but not giveaway prices. But then he went 
on to accuse Hayne—and, by inference, their fellow 
senator JOHN c. calhoun- of preaching disunion, 

Hayne replied with a stout defense of Calhoun’s 
NULLIFICATION DOCTRINE. The Union was the crea¬ 
ture of the states that had created it, he argued, and 
each of them therefore had the right to nullify any 
Federal statute deemed unconstitutional. Webster 
then delivered his second “Reply to Hayne,” perhaps 
the most celebrated American oration of the first half 
ofthe 19th century. For two days (Jan. 26-27) he held 
the attention of a hushed chamber, The “glorious 
Union,” , he declared, was the creation of all the 
American people, not the separate states. Therefore 
the Government was answerable only to the people, 
and only the Supreme Court could decide whether or 
not a Federal law conformed to the Constitution, His 
words helped break up the budding alliance between 
the South and the West, and his ringing proration 
became a watchword of American nationalism. “Lib¬ 
erty Union,” Webster thundered, “now and for¬ 
ever, one and inseparable.” 

See Claude M. Fuess: Daniel Webster. 

WWJhurlow (1797-1882) 

Journalist, politician/Owner o/Albany Evening 
MxmI, 1880-63/ Prominent behind-the-scenes 
figure in Anti-Masonic, Whig and Republican 
parties 

A shrewd behind-the-scenes political manipulator 
liberally endowed with personal charm, journalist 
Thurlow Weed helped found three important political 
parties during a career spanning four decades. Born 
in Greene County, N.Y., in 1797, Weed received little 
formal education. He rose from apprentice printer to 
owner of the Rochester Telegraph by 1825, then 
helped found the anti-masonic party, America’s 
first third party, the following year. Never one to 
allow his personal prejudices to blind him to plitical 
reality, Weed gradually realized that opposition to 


Freemasonry was an insufficient basis for a national 
party and switched his loyalty to the new whig party. 

From. 1830 to 1863 he edited the influentlaUftanj 
Evening Journal and made it the most important 
Whig voice in the nation. He was an important backer 
of william SEWARD’S Several races for the governor¬ 
ship of New York and the U.S. Senate and joined the 
REPUBLICAN PARTY in 1854, after Seward was elected 
a senator. In 1860 Weed managed Seward’s unsuc¬ 
cessful bid for the Republican presidential nomina¬ 
tion. Weed then became an adviser to President 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, and during the civil war served 
as a special agent in Europe. There Weed ably cham¬ 
pioned the Union cause, but his political influence 
faded after Lincoln’s death in 1865 and his attempts 
to rally voter support for President Andrew Johnson 
against the radical republicans fell flat In the con¬ 
gressional elections of 1866, Thereafter Weed lived in 
New York City and wrote for newspapers. His auto¬ 
biography appeared in 1884, two years after his death. 
See Glyndon G. Van Deusen: Thurlow Weed, 

WEEMS, Mason Locke (1759-1825) 

Author, clergyman/ Published best-selling life of 

George Washington, 1800/ Invented story of 

Washington chopping down the cherry tree ■ 

A British-educated parson with a promoter’s eye and 
a novelist’s skills, Mason Weems is best remembered 
for his life and Memorable Actions of George Wash¬ 
ington (1800), a superpatriotic, semiflctional biogra¬ 
phy, Weems was born in Anne Arundel County, Md., 
in 1759, and trained for the Anglican ministry in Brit¬ 
ain, but his true gifts lay beyond the pulpit. As inter¬ 
ested in worldly profits as in eternal salvation—"the 
joy of my soul is quick sales,” he once confessed—he 
became a highly successful itinerant book peddler, 
playing his fiddle, performing puppet shows or 
preaching sermons from his wagon to draw a crowd, 
Weems was a prolific author of pamphlets with titles 
such as The Drunkard’s Looking Glass. He began 
writing his life of Washington, “artfully drawn up 
[and] enlivened with anecdotes,” in 1799 and had it 
ready to go when the first President died late in the 
year. His book on Washington went through 59 edi¬ 
tions by 1850, though many of the “memorable ac¬ 
tions” it detailed-including the celebrated tale of the 
youthful Washington chopping down his father’s 
cherry tree—were pure fabrications. At his death in 
Beaufort, S,C„ in 1825, Weems’ numerous books and 
pamphlets probably had a combined sale of about a 
million copies. 

WlWJulmAlden (1852-1919) 

American painter/ Best known for “The Donkey 

Ride,” 1899/ President of National Academy, 

1915-17 

Julian Alden Weir was one of that group of late- 
19th-century American painters profoundly inilu- 
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enced by the work of the French impressionists. Born 
in West Point, N,Y„ in 1852, Weir first took painting 
lessons from his father, Robert, who taught drawing 
at WEST POINT, Traveling to Paris while still in his 
early 20s, Weir studied painting with the great French 
artist GdrOme and developed his own impressionistic 
style. Returning to America, Weir was made a mem¬ 
ber of the National Academy in 1886 and was later 
elected to the National Institute of Arts and Letters, 
His best-known painting is “The Donkey Ride” 
(1899), a nostalgic genre piece executed in a muted 
but highly poetic manner, Weir served as the presi¬ 
dent of the National Academy from 1915 until 1917, 
two years before his death, 

WEISER, (Johann) Conrad (1696-1760) 

Indian agent and interpreter/ Instrumental in 

forging alliance between Iroquois and Pennsyl¬ 
vanians, 1742 

Conrad Weiser was one of the first settlers to recom¬ 
mend supporting the Six Nations Confederacy ofthe 
Iroquois and Tuscaroras to halt French expansion. He 
arranged for conferences in 1731 and 1736 that re¬ 
sulted in an alliance (1742) between the Iroquois and 
Pennsylvanians, (See five nations.) He later helped 
win over several Western tribes so that by 1748 Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Indian trade had been extended as far west 
as the Mississippi River. 

Born Johann Conrad Weiser in Wtirttemberg, Ger¬ 
many, in 1696, Weiser emigrated to America with his 
familyin 1710. When he was 17he spent awinter with 
an Iroquois tribe near his home in upper New York 
and learned to speak the Mohawk tongue. Later he 
was able to act as interpreter between settlers and the 
Indian tribes. By 1729, when Weiser moved with his 
wife and family to Pennsylvania, he had a knowledge 
of Indian languages and affairs unsurpassed in the 
Colonies, He was one of those appointed in 1748 to 
lay out the city of Reading, Pa,, and he later went to 
live there. During the french and Indian war 
(1755-63) he was commissioned a colonel and led a 
regiment of Berks County, Pa„ volunteers on the 
frontier. He died on his farm near Reading in 1760, 

WELCH, Joseph Nye (1890-1960) 

Attorney/Special counselfor Army in U. S. Sen¬ 
ate subcommittee’s Army-McCarthy hearings, 

1954 

Though Boston attorney Joseph Nye Welch was un¬ 
known to the general public when he was appointed 
special counsel to .represent the Army in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings before the Senate’s subcommittee 
on investigations in 1954, he already had more than 
35 years of courtroom experience. The Army charged 
that Sen. Joseph r. mccarthy had “improperly 
pressed” its officials to promote one of his former 
aides, Pvt, G. David Schine. Welch’s shrewd and 
witty probing proved more than a match for Mc¬ 


Carthy, who was finally driven to a diversionaiy, per¬ 
sonal attack on a junior member of Welch’s .firm, 
Welch’s celebrated response—“At long last, sir, have 
you no sense of decency?”—delivered more in sad¬ 
ness than in anger, reduced the normally belligerent 
senator to incoherence and helped clear the way for 
his subsequent censure by the Senate. “Until this mo¬ 
ment, senator,” Welch said, “I think I had never really 

gauged your cruelty or your recklessness_If it 

were in my power to forgive you for your reckless 
cruelty, I would do so, I like to think that 1 am a gentle 
man, but your forgiveness will have to come from 
someone other than me.” 

Welch was bom at Frimgliar, Iowa, in 1890, edu¬ 
cated at Grinnell and Harvard, and admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar in 1918. Eight weeks of television 
“stardom” made him a national celebrity, and in 1959 
he played a puckish judge in Otto Preminger’s film 
Anatomy of a Murder. Welch died at Hyannis, Mass,, 
the following year. 

See Robert Griffith; The Politics of Fear: Joseph R. 
McCarthy and the Senate. 

WELCH, William Henry (1850-1934) 

Physician, pathologist/ Helped establish Johns 

Hopkins Medical School, 1893/ Hained Walter 

Reed and other great pathologists 

Pioneer American pathologist William Henry Welch, 
born in Connecticut in 1850, obtained his medical 
degree from the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
in New York City in 1875 and subsequently went to 
Germany to study microscopic anatomy. Upon his 
return to the U.S. he was already dedicated to re¬ 
search in pathology and bacteriology—the studies of 
disease and of disease-causing organisms. In 1884 he 
was appointed professor of pathology at the new 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, and in 1893 he helped to 
found the Johns Hopkins Medical School, serving as 
its first dean. Among the physicians who studied 
under Welch in his laboratory was Walter reed, who 
identified the mosquito as the carrier of yellow fever. 
Many others who were his students were also destined 
to become famous in pathology. Welch retired from 
teaching in 1931 and died three years later. 

yiELD, Theodore Dwight (1803-1895) 

Abolitionist/ Influential pamphleteer and ora¬ 
tor/ Leading member of American Anti-Slavery 

Society, 1833 

Perhaps the most influential of the early leaders of 
the ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT, Theodore Dwight Weld 
was, according to his admirers, “eloquent as an angel 
and powerful as thunder.” But because of his extreme 
modesty, he received very little in the way of broad 
popular acclaim. Convinced that rural opinions 
shaped urban beliefs, he conducted his extensive 
speaking tours away from metropolitan centers and 
received scant coverage by leading newspapers. He 
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accepted no offices, rarely attended conventions and 
generally would not permit his speeches or letters to 
be published. His important antislavery tracts were all 
written under assumed or borrowed names. One of 
these, American Slavery as It h (1839), was cited by 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE as the inspiration for uncle 
tom's CABIN. 

Weld was born at Hampton, Conn., in 1803, and 
learned his formidable oratorical skills as a youthful 
member of evangelist Charles g. finney’s “holy 
band” of Presbyterian revivalists, preaching salvation 
and temperance throughout western New York State. 
Entering the Oneida (N.Y.) Institute in 1827 to pre¬ 
pare for the ministry, he spent his vacations preach¬ 
ing, and was soon recognized as the most forceful 
temperance orator in the Western states. After 1830 
he devoted himself full time to the antislavery strug¬ 
gle and was instrumental in converting Arthur and 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 'JOSHUA GIDDINGS, JAMES G. BIRNEY 
and EDWIN STANTON to the cause, In 1833 Weld re¬ 
ceived the backing of the Tappans and helped them 
in the organization of the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety. The following year he and several of his fellows 
began a series of annual, far-ranging speaking tours 
for the society that won many converts. In 1838 he 
married ANGELINA grimkii (1805--1879), herself a 
noted abolitionist, and worked tirelessly with her until 
the abolitionist movement had been consolidated and 
a strong antislavery bloc had formed within the whig 
PARTY. He retired in 1844 but during the civil war 
went(back into action, speaking for the Union cause 
and campaigning for Republican candidates, He died 
atHyde Park, Mass., in 1895. 

See B. R Thomas: Theodore Dwight Weld, Crusader 
for Freedom; 

miW, Gideon {1802-1878) 

Politician/ A founder of Republican Party in 

Conn., 1854/ Secretary of the Navy during Civil 
y War and Reconstruction, 1861-69 

As.Secretary of the, navy during the civil war, Gid¬ 
eon Welles, was a major architect of Union victory. 
Born, at. Glastonbury, Conn., in 1802, the son of 
wealthy parents, he was educated at private boarding 
schools and at Norwich University, Northfield, Vt. A 
part owner and .editor of the Hartford T/'wer (1826- 
36), he was an early and ardent spokesman for Jack¬ 
sonian democracy and, as a loyal Democrat, served 
in the Connecticut legislature (1827-^35). Appointed 
chief of the Bureau of Provisions and Clothing in the 
Navy (1846-49), he finally broke with the Democratic 
Party over, slavery in 1854 and helped establish the 
new republican PARTY in his state. Named Secretary 
of the Navy by abraham Lincoln in 1861 as a gesture 
to the New England branch of the party, Welles swifty 
proved himself one of Lincoln’s most reliable ad¬ 
visers; He transformed a small fleet of just 90 ships 
into a first-class fighting force of 800 vessels; he en¬ 
couraged JOHN ERICSSON’S development of ironclad 


WARSHIPS and promoted Adm,. david farragut over 
sailors with greater seniority but less skill, Welles was 
also a mastermind of the Union blockade of Southern 
ports that helped to choke off overseas supplies to 
the Confederacy, 

Remaining in office after Lincoln’s assassination, 
Welles staunchly opposed the impeachment of An¬ 
drew JOHNSON during reconstruction. Welles re¬ 
tired to Hartford in 1869 and died there nine years 
later. His book, Lincoln and Seward [W4), demon¬ 
strated that it was Lincoln, not Secretary of State wil¬ 
liam h. SEWARD, who had waged and won the war. 
But Welles is better remembered by grateful histo¬ 
rians for having kept a valuable diary (published as 
the Diary of Gideon Welles in 1911), which provides 
an anecdotal, inside look at Lincoln and his war Cab¬ 
inet in crisis, 

SeeJohn Niven: Gideon'Ntlks. 

'NEhlES, {George) Orson {1915- ) 

Actor, director/DirectedmoviemasterpieceCii- 
izen Kane, 1941 

A flamboyant theatrical jack-of-all-trades, Orson 
Welles has excelled in almost every field of entertain¬ 
ment—stage, radio, television and motion pictures. 
Born at Kenosha, Wis., in 1915, the child of well-to-do 
parents who soon separated, George Orson Welles 
lived first with his mother, who introduced him to the 
arts, then with.his globe-trotting father, who brought 
him into high society. He was a veteran world traveler 
at age 11 and was orphaned at 13, Welles’s rich bari¬ 
tone voice and mature presence made him seem old 
beyond his years and at 16 he made his theatrical 
debut at Dublin’s Gate Theatre playing an elderly 
man. Before he was 20 he was a much sought-after 
Broadway performer. In 1936 he joined producer- 
director John Houseman to stage several innovative 
productions for the WPA Federal Theatre Program 
(including an all-black version of Macbeth) and the 
next year he and Houseman established the memora¬ 
ble Mercury Theatre Company. Welles narrated a 
popular weekly radio show, the Mercury Theatre on 
the Air; one of its programs, a 1938 dramatization of 
H. G, Wells’s War of the Worlds, created widespread 
public panic, causing thousands of listeners to flee 
their homes because they thought Martians had 
actually invaded New Jersey. 

But It was in the cinema that Welles was to make 
his strongest mark. Though Hollywood was wary of 
his difficult personality and penchant for going over 
budget, Welles managed to direct 11 films and to act 
in many more. His m asterpiece. Citizen Kane (1941), 
a powerful, fictionalized biography of newspaper 
magnate william Randolph hearst, is generally 
considered one of the finest ,films ever made and re¬ 
mains a source book of technique for young directors. 
Other noteworthy films he directed include The Mag¬ 
nificent Ambersons (1942), The Lady from Shanghai 
(1947), Touch of Evil (1958), The (1962) and 


Chimes at Midnight (1966). Since the late 1940s 
Welles has lived and worked primarily in Europe. 

See Joseph McBride: Orson Welles. 

mimS, Sumner {1892-1961) 

Diplomat/ Assistant Secretary of State, 

1938-87; Under Secretary of State, 1987-48/ 

Helpedformulate Good Neighbor Policy, Atlan¬ 
tic Charter 

A skilled diplomat and an expert on hemispheric 
affairs, Sumner Welles served first as Assistant Secre¬ 
tary of State (1933-37) and then as Under Secretary 
of State (1937-43) in the franklin d. roosevelt Ad¬ 
ministration, In these high State Department posts the 
career diplomat became the principal architect of 
Roosevelt’s good neighbor policy toward Latin 
America, 

Born in New York City in 1892 and educated at 
Groton and Harvard, Welles entered the U.S. Foreign 
Service in 1915. He held a variety of diplomatic posts 
abroad before serving as the department’s assistant 
chief, and then chief, of the Latin American Affairs 
division (1920-22), He proved a particularly effective 
ambassador to Cuba during a period of political strife 
on the island in 1933. Welles conducted a 1940 fact¬ 
finding mission for FDR in Europe, and in August, 
1941, accompanied his chief to his first meeting with 
Winston Churchill aboard ship off Newfoundland. 
This meeting produced the Atlantic charter, which 
bound American Interests to those of Britain, then 
already engaged in a life-or-death struggle with 
Hitler’s Germany, (See world war ii.) 

Welles left Government service in 1943 because of 
policy disagreements with Secretary of State cordell 
hull, became a political columnist for the New York 
Herald Tribune and turned out several volumes on 
foreign affairs, including Four Freedoms (1942), The 
Time for Decision (1944) and Where We Are Heading 
(1946). The former diplomat died at Bernardsville, 
N.J.,inl961. , 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

Women’s college at Wellesley, Mass./Est, 1870 

Wellesley College was founded at Wellesley, Mass., 
in 1870 to provide educational opportunities for 
women “equivalent to those usually provided in col¬ 
leges foryoungmen,” Ithas remained true toils trust. 
Much of its 510-acre campus was once the estate of 
henry fowle DURANT, the Boston lawyer who , en¬ 
dowed the college. It opened its doors in 1875 with 
315 students, and by the 1970s had some 1800 students 
and almost 200 faculty members. The college has a 
cooperative program with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in nearby Cambridge which allows 
students of both to take courses at either school. One 
of the first U.S. institutions to provide fully equipped 
science laboratories for its students, Wellesley is also 
noted for its rich program in the arts. 





mm, David Ames {1828-1898) 

Economist/ Special Commissioner of Revenues, 
1866-69/ Championedfree trade, economic con¬ 
servatism/ Author o/The Silver Question and , 
other works 

Economist David Ames Wells won national fame— 
and the personal gratitude of President abraham 
LiNCOLN—with the publication in 1864 of his influ¬ 
ential pamphlet Our Burden and Our Strength. In its 
pages Wells convincingly reassured foreign investors 
that the severed Union still had enormous economic 
vitality and could be counted on to pay its huge civil 
WAR debts once the shooting stopped. The following 
year Lincoln named Wells chairman of the National 
Revenue Commission, and he then was appointed to 
the specially created post of Special Commissioner of 
Revenues (1866-69),. 

Wells was born at Springfield, Mass., in 1828, edu¬ 
cated at Williams College, studied science under 
LOUIS AGASSIZ, then spent 16 years (1850-66) as a 
prolific author and editor of science texts, An outspo¬ 
ken champion of free trade, Wells was an archfoe of 
Populist reform, free silver and the income tax, He 
argued his conservative case in a series of important 
books, including The Silver Question (1877), Practical 
Economics (1885) and The Theory and Practice of 
Taxation, which was published two years after his 
death at Norwich, Conn., in 1898. 

See Fred B, Joyner: David Ames Wells, Champion of 
Free Trade. 

WELLS, FARGO AND COMPANY 

Organized to bring mail and banking services to 
West, 1852/ Monopolized express business be¬ 
yond Mississippi by 1862/ Became subsidiary of 
American Express Co„ 1918 

The Wells, Fargo stagecoach, careening across the 
Western plains and pursued by masked bandits or 
howling Indians, became a fixture of fictional por¬ 
trayals of the Western frontier. The reality was almost 
as colorful as the legend. Between 1870 and 1884 some 
300 Wells, Fargo stages were held up, with a com- 
bined loss of $415,000, But tlie bandits did not do as 
well as those figures might indicate: Only 6 Wells, 
Fargo men were, killed in these incidents, while 23 
bandits lost their lives. The company was founded by 
Henry Wells and William G. Fargo in 1852 to provide 
mail and banking services for, the brawling gold 
camps of California. Within a decade it had monop¬ 
olized the express business west of the Mississippi and 
was fast spreading into the Rockies. Wells,, Fargo 
briefly operated the pony express after its founders 
went bankrupt in 1861, and until 1880 Wells, Fargo 
stagecoaches provided the sole mail service to many 
mining camps not served by the U.S. mails. The 
spread of railroads, telegraph service and improved 
postal facilities eventually cut into its business, and 
in 1918 Wells, Fargo merged with other firms and 
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became a subsidiary of the American Express Com¬ 
pany. Wells, Fargo is now part of Baker Industries. 
See Noel M. Loomis: Wells Fargo. 

mils, Horace {1815-1848) 

Dentist/ First to employ nitrous oxide (laughing 

gas) as anesthetic in dental surgery, 1844 

Early-19th-century dentistry was a hideously painful 
process: Anesthetics were unknown, and the best 
dentists could do for their patients was to provide 
liberal doses of alcohol before performing extrac¬ 
tions. Teetotalers with toothaches had no relief. Dr. 
Horace Wells found a way to ease their pain but, be¬ 
cause of bad luck, received nothing except medical 
derision for his efforts. 

Born at Hartford, Vt., in 1815 and trained in Bos¬ 
ton, he began experimenting with nitrous oxide 
(laughing gas) as a possible anesthetic in 1840. He first 
offered himself as a guinea pig in 1844, then regularly 
employed the gas in Connecticut practice. In 1845 he 
attempted to demonstrate his iscovery before a 
group of Boston dentists, But in his nervousness he 
began the extraction before the anesthetic had taken 
full effect, and the patient’s howls of pain ruined the 
hoped-for effect of the demonstration. The hapless 
Wells remained convinced, however, and his experi¬ 
ments were instrumental in persuading his former 
partner, william t. g, morton, to begin experiment¬ 
ing with anesthetics; it was Morton who first proved 
the efficacy of ether in 1846. Public scorn and private 
frustration drove Wells to Inhale chloroform for its 
exhilarating effects; while under its influence he 
created a disturbance and was put in a New York jail, 
where he committed suicide in 1848, 

millS,IdaBea{1862-19Sl) 

Crusading Negro journalist/ Attacked lynching 

andracialdiscrimination in hard-hitting articles, 

pamphlets 

The leading opponent of lynching at the height of 
the “Jim Crow" era (see jim crow laws) was a cou¬ 
rageous black woman, Ida Bell Wells. Born a slave 
in 1862 at Holly Springs, Miss., she was orphaned at 
the age of 16 but managed to support four brothers 
and sisters, attend high school and become first a 
schoolteacher in Memphis, Tenn., and then part 
owner of a newspaper, Memphis Free Speech. In 
1892 the Free Speech printed a series of her articles 
which charged that the lynching of three prosperous 
black grocers had been masterminded by jealous 
white competitors, A white mob smashed the news¬ 
paper’s presses, and Miss Wells, away on a visit to 
the East, was warned not to return. Thereafter she 
never stopped crusading against lynching, lecturing 
and organizing antilynching societies in various U.S. 
cities. Her pamphlet, ^ (1895), a system¬ 

atic compilation of national lynching statistics, helped 
awaken public opinion to the scope of the problem. 


In 1895 she married Ferdinand Barnett, a Chicago 
lawyer and journalist, with whom she often collabo¬ 
rated in her writing. A militant opponent of racial 
segregation, Mrs. Barnett fought the establishment of 
separate Negro public schools in Chicago. She also 
threw her energies into the women’s suffrage 
movement, cooperating with white feminists as well 
as forming probably the first Negro women’s suffrage 
organization. An autobiography, left unfinished at her 
death in 1931, was published under the title Crusade 
for Justice in 1970, 

msi, Benjamin (1728-1820) 

Artist/ Historical painter to George 111/ First 

American to achieve international success in the 

arts 

A Pennsylvania-born Quaker whose first crude paint¬ 
ings were done with pigments borrowed from the In¬ 
dians, and a homemade brush made of hairs plucked 
from the family cat, Benjamin West'became the first 
internationally celebrated American artist. He was 
born at Springfield, Pa., in 1738 and studied art in 
Philadelphia. His gift for portraiture persuaded local 
merchants to finance his studies in Rome (1760-63), 
where he studied the works of the neoclassicists, espe¬ 
cially Raphael. He traveled to London for a “visit” 
in 1763 and stayed for the rest of his life. Although 
he first won fame for portraits, West longed to become 
a painter of great historical scenes—then believed to 
be the highest form of art. Two crowded historical 
canvases brought him to the attention of George III, 
and at age 34 West became the monarch’s official his¬ 
torical painter. 

West’s 400-odd historical and mythological works 
include a number, like the “Death of General Wolfe” 
(1771) and “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians” (1772), 
in which the figures wore contemporary dress-a rad¬ 
ical innovation in an era when even contemporaries 
were usually depicted draped in classic garb. West’s 
London studio served as the training ground for many 
painters who later became maj or figures in American 
ART, among them gilbert stuart, John singleton 

COPLEY, THOMAS SULLY, CHARLES WILLSON PEALE, 
REMBRANDT PEALE, SAMUEL F. B. MORSE and JOHN 
TRUMBULL. A founding member of the Royal Acad¬ 
emy, West succeeded his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds 
as its president in 1792 and held the office at his death 
in London in 1820. 

See Grose Evans: Benjamin West and the Taste of His 
Times. 

WESTERN LANDS (see Lands, Public) 

WESTERN RESERVE 

Northeastern corner of Ohio/Clamed by Conn., 

1662-1800/ Becamepart of Ohio Territory, 1800 

In 1662 Charles II awarded to Connecticut a vast 
strip of uncharted Western wilderness, stretching all 


the way from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific Ocean, 
With little regard for geographical realities, subse¬ 
quent British monarchs granted overlapping forest 
tracts to other Colonies. The result was that after the 
Revolution ownership of much of the continent’s in¬ 
terior was disputed by several squabbling states. All 
finally agreed to cede their Western lands to the Fed¬ 
eral Government in 1786, in order to bring about the 
ratification of the articles of confederation. Con¬ 
necticut, however, retained a “Western Reserve,’’ 
running for 120 miles along Lake Erie’s southern 
shore, and including some 3.5 million acres. Six years 
later, half a million of these acres were granted free 
to Connecticut citizens whose coastal homes had been 
burned by British seamen during the Revolution, A 
steady stream of hardy refugees then began filtering 
into these “Firelands” to establish a New England 
outpost in the West. In 1795 the state sold the rest of 
the reserve to a private Connecticut Land Company, 
The following year one of its directors, moses cleave- 
land, established the first permanent settlement 
in Ohio, now the city of Cleveland, In 1800 Connecti¬ 
cut and the U.S. jointly agreed to allow the Western 
Reserve to join the Ohio Territory. Comprising the 
northeastern comer of Ohio, the area includes the 
cities of Akron, Ashtabula, Cleveland, Lorain, San¬ 
dusky and Youngstown, 

WESTERN UNION (see Telegraph) 

WEST GERMAN PEACE CONTRACT 

Initial peace agreement between West Germany 
and Western occupying powers, 1952/ Rejected 
by French, supplanted by Paris Pacts, 1954 

In the spring of 1952 the Western Allies, France, Brit¬ 
ain and the United States—which had occupied West 
Germany since the end of world war ii-met in 
Bonn to conclude an agreement with the new West 
German government, the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many, The so-called peace contract, signed on May 
26, 1952, gave the Federal Republic virtually com¬ 
plete control over its own affairs, the Aliies retaining 
only the right to maintain limited numbers of troops 
within the countiy and to deal with the Soviet Union 
in relation to the status of West Berlin and the ulti¬ 
mate fate of Germany as a whole, The agreement was 
to become effective when ratified by the governments 
of all four signatories and upon ratification by all 
members of the European Defense Community 
(EDC). The French National Assembly, fearful of 
German rearmament, insisted that Germany’s Saar 
region be detached from the Federal Republic as a 
seraiautonomous entity tied economically to France, 
Paris delayed ratification for more than two years and 
finally rejected the EDC agreement completely in 
August, 1954, With the peace contract thus nullified, 
the Western powers then met in Paris in October, 
1954, and signed the Paris Pacts; these agreements 
ended Allied occupation, restored sovereignty to the 




Federal Republic and brought it into the north 
ATLANTIC treaty ORGANIZATION with Only nominal 
rearmament. The agreement was ratified by all gov¬ 
ernments the following year, and in 1956 Bonn 
reached a separate agreement with Paris by which the 
Saar was returned to Germany and became part of 
the Federal Republic. 

WEST INDIES-COLONIAL TRADE 

Key element in Colonial economy/ Caribbean 
islands provided marketsfor American goods and 
were source of sugar and molasses for rum mak¬ 
ing/ London’s attempts to halt trade with non- 
British islands spurred Revolution 

Trade with the islands of the Caribbean was central 
to the economy of Britain’s North American Colonies, 
In exchange for such American goods as fish, soap, 
candles, livestock and lumber, American merchant 
vessels were laden with kegs of sugar and molasses 
produced by West Indian plantations. These products 
went into the manufacture of fiery New England rum 
which, in turn, was often used to purchase slaves and 
obtain furs from the forest tribes of Africa,(See tri¬ 
angular TRADE.) Thus the West Indian trade fueled 
a host of Colonial industries, Britain always frowned 
on American trade witli islands owned by France and 
the Netherlands (since London made no profit on 
these transactions), and in the molasses act (1733), 
Parliament expressly forbade commerce with non- 
British ports, American seamen airily ignored this de¬ 
cree, and corrupt customs men were easily persuaded 
to look the other way. After the french and Indian 
war London redouWed its efforts to choke off the 
illicit West Indian trade, and American anger over 
Britain’s attempted stifling of colonial commerce 
was a factor in precipitating the revolutionary war. 
See RichardS. Dunn: Sugar and Slaves, 

WESTTNGHOUSE, George (1846-1914) 

Inventor, industrialist/ Inventions made high¬ 
speed rail travel and long-distance transmission 
of electricity possible/ Held some 400patents 

Among the hardest-working and most prolific of 
America’s inventors, George Westinghouse eventu¬ 
ally held some 400 patents, including several that 
revolutionized railroading and helped make wide¬ 
spread electrification a reality. Born at Central Bridge, 
N.Y, (1846), the son of an agricultural machinery 
manufacturer, he developed his first inventions in his 
father’s factory. In 1869 he patented the air brake, 
which for the first time enabled railroad engineers 
to halt an entire train with just one lever, When em¬ 
ployed in combination with subsequent Westinghouse 
inventions (including automatic, interlockingsignals), 
the brake made high-speed rail travel possible—and 
made its inventor a wealthy man. , 

Later Westinghouse became fascinated with the 
commercial possibilities of electiiC' power transmis- 
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sion. In 1886 he and a group of young engineers con¬ 
structed transformers that employed alternating cur¬ 
rent (AC), which could carry power more efficiently 
than the direct current (DC) mechanism favored by 
his rival, THOMAS a. edIson. Later that year the new 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company 
was ready to market AC systems but immediately ran 
into opposition based on the mistaken belief that AC 
current was far deadlier than DC. Another hurdle was 
that AC systems were still unadapted to run motors 
-a problem that Westinghouse employed the elec¬ 
tronics genius nikola tesla to solve. Tesla succeeded. 
In 1895 the Westinghouse Company built the nation’s 
first hydroelectric station at Niagara falls, and by 
the turn of the century most of the electrical equip¬ 
ment sold in the U.S. ran on AC. Westinghouse lost 
control of his company and much of his great fortune 
in the panic of 1907, but at his death in New York 
City seven years later, he was busily recouping his 
losses as manufacturer of yet another important 
invention—the automobile shock absorber. 

See Henry G. Frout: A Life of George Westinghouse. 

WESTMORELAND, William Childs [1914- ) 

General/ Commanded U.S. forces at height of 

American involvement in. Vietnam War, 1964- 
1 68/ Army chief of staff, 1968-72 

His more than 30 years of unblemished success as a 
military officer would not seemingly have marked 
William Childs Westmoreland as a man destined to 
become one of the more controversial generals of his 
time. But as commander of U.S. forces in the Vietnam 
WAR at the height of that indecisive and unpopular 
struggle, Westmoreland found that the leadership 
qualities demanded of him were as much political and 
diplomatic as military. Moreover, he saw his men 
bogged down in a protracted form of guerrilla warfare 
in which the nation’s military organization had little 
previous experience. 

Born in Spartanburg, S.C., in 1914, , Westmoreland 
attended west point, where he finished 112th in a 
class of 276 on his graduation in 1936. A handsome, 
jut-jawed man, he rose steadily in the peacetime 
Army, served with distinction in world war ii and 
theKOREANWAR, and by 1956 was the youngest major 
general in the u.s. army. It was an impressive record 
of success until, in 1964, as a full general, he was 
chosen to head the U.S. military effort in Vietnam. 
Under his leadership American troop strength grew 
from 16,000 to over 500,000 but he was never able to 
crush the enemy. Critics complained that he pum- 
meled Vietnam with World War Il-type firepower 
rather than fashioning his approach to cope with an 
essentially political and guerrilla war. To those Amer¬ 
icans who opposed the Americanization of the war, 
Westmoreland stood as a symbol of that massive in¬ 
tervention, His many supporters, however, main¬ 
tained that U.S, policy, rather than Westmoreland’s 
strategy, prevented success. They pointed out that, 


among other imposed restrictions, he was forbidden 
to bomb North Vietnam and to mine Haiphong har¬ 
bor where ships of the Soviet Union and other Com¬ 
munist countries delivered supplies to the enemy, The 
familiar summation was, “He’s fighting with one arm 
tied behind his back.” 

Named chief of staff in 1968, he headed the Army 
during one of its most turbulent times and tried to 
make reforms. Westmoreland retired in July, 1972, 

WEST POINT 

U.S. Military Academy established under Army 
Corps of Engineers at West Point, N.Y., 1802/ 
Became first-rate institution under Superintend¬ 
ent Sylvanus Thayer, 1817-28/ Some 800 West 
Pointers served either for North or South in Civil 
War/ Brought under War Department control, 
1866/ Training program .sped up in W.W. 1/ 
Curriculum expanded after W. W 1/ 

High above the Hudson River, some 50 miles north 
of New York City, stands the U.S, Military Academy 
at West Point. Established in 1802 on the site of a 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR Stronghold, the academy has 
trained many of the nation’s military leaders for al¬ 
most 175 years.. Yet for several decades after its 
founding. West Point’s very existence was viewed with 
suspicion by many Americans. 

In the rosy afterglow of victory in the Revolution 
over the world’s greatest military power, the contri¬ 
butions made by European' professional sol¬ 
diers—some were excellent, many were mediocre or 
worse—did not seem especially impressive, the 
bravery of citizen volunteers and the state militias, 
many patriots believed, would always prove more 
than a match for any foreign foe. 

But not all Americans agreed with such nativist 
sentiment, Veteran officers—notably george Wash¬ 
ington, and HENRY KNOX— knew that bravery alone 
was no substitute for skilled leadership or technical 
proficiency, Washington established at West Point in 
1794 a school for artillerists and engineers but Con¬ 
gress refused formally to recognize it or give it finan¬ 
cial support; During the Administration of thomas 
JEFFERSON, Cougress passed a law in 1802 stationing 
the Corps of Engineers at West Point and providing 
that it “shall constitute a military academy.” The 
school opened with but five officers and ten cadets, 
Jefferson, while welcoming the training of engineers 
for peacetime work, remained suspicious of a regular 
professional army, and the academy got little support 
in Congress—remaining, in the words of one ob¬ 
server, “a puny, rickety child.” At the outbreak of the 
WAR OF 1 8 1 2 there were only one officer and one cadet 
at West Point. But the performance of its graduates 
as engineers during the war won the academy support 
in Congress andby 1816 it had enrolled 250 cadets. 

The academy did not, however, become a first-rate 
institution until sylvanus thayer became superin¬ 
tendent in 1817. During his 16-year tenure he orga¬ 
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nized an excellent faculty, imposed rigid discipline 
and upgraded academic standards, Nonetheless West 
Point remained a special target of those who believed 
a professional army to be an undemocratic institution. 
Only the support of enthusiasts like Secretary of War 
JOHNC. CALHOUN (1817-25) and JACOB brown, com¬ 
manding general of the Army (1821-28), kept the 
academy from going under. President Andrew jack- 
son (1829-37) tended to downgrade West Point and 
meddled so much with administrative and discipli¬ 
nary affairs at the academy that Thayer resigned in 
1833, But Thayer’s successors continued to build on 
the solid foundation he had established, and the ex¬ 
cellent record of West Pointers during the Mexican 
WAR stilled most criticism of the academy. During the 
CIVIL war some 800 graduates served with distinction 
in the Confederate and Union armies; one-fifth were 
killed and another third wounded. But the conflict 
also damaged the reputation of West Point in the 
North where a number of citizens referred to it as a 
“training ground for traitors” because of the number 
of academy-trained officers who served under the 
Confederacy, 

The growth of rival engineering schools after the 
Civil War ended the academy’s Lminance in that 
field, and in 1866 West Point came under direct war 
department (now Department of the Army) control. 
For the first time, nonengineers were permitted to 
serve as superintendents and emphasis was placed on 
training officers for all branches of the Army, During 
WORLD WAR I the immediate need for officers caused 
the War Department to cut the West Point course to 
one year, rushing poorly trained officers into action. 
After the war the four-year course was restored, be¬ 
ginning with the class of 1923, at the insistence of Gen. 
JOHN J. PERSHING and other high-ranking officers. 

During world war ii authorities did not make the 
previous mistake of instituting a speed-up program 
of officer training at West Point, and after the war a 
board of consultants headed by Dr, karl t. compton 
studied the academy curriculum. On its recommen¬ 
dations, the curriculum was revised to expand liberal 
arts and scientific training. 

Entering cadets now compare favorably with fresh¬ 
men at the flnest U.S, colleges and universities. Each 
graduate receives a B.S, degree and a 2nd lieuten¬ 
ant’s commission in the Regular Army, Candidates 
for admission to the academy are chosen on a quota 
basis from states, congressional districts, territories, 
the countiy at large and from enlisted men in the 
Army’s regular and reserve forces, Appointees'from 
the states are selected by U.S, senators; from congres¬ 
sional districts, by U.S. representatives; and from the 
country at large, by the President and Vice President, 
Additional nominations, such as the sons of medal 
OF HONOR winners and a li mi ted number from certain 
Latin American republics and the Philippines, are 
also made. 

See Sidney Forman: We.st Point: A History of the 
United States Military Academy, 


WEST VIRGINIA, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 25th state, 1863/ Area, 
24,181 sq. mi./ Pop., 1,144,237 [1970)/ Capiial, 
Charleston; pop., 71,505 [1970)/ Largest city, 
Plmtington; pop., 74,215 [1970)/ Settlement 
began after 1719/ Until 1862, the western 40 
counties were part of Va. / Nation’s top producer 
of bituminous coal 

Though French explorers had tentatively probed 
West Virginia’s rugged mountains and narrow valleys 
as early as 1625, the region was left to the warlike 
Shawnee and Delaware Indians for over a century. 
White settlement was first spurred by Virginia Gov, 
ALEXANDER SPOTSWOOD, who visited the wilderness 
in 1716 and pronounced it ripe for the taking. A few 
venturous Welsh, Scotch-Iiish and German settlers 
trickled into the forest after 1719, but no major effort 
was made to people the mountains until after the 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR had made the Ohio Valley 
British territory, and Lord Dunsmore’s War had 
cleared out most of the hostile tribesmen. By the time 
the first U.S. census was taken in 1790, some 56,000 
persons lived in Virginia’s 40 western counties, and 
the population grew steadily after the national road 
reached Wheeling in 1818. 

From the first, the hardy, independent-minded 
mountain people resented rule from far-off Rich¬ 
mond. Geography played a role in this growing rift; 
Once the Mississippi was opened and steamships 
plied the Ohio, it was far easier to market mountain 
produce in New Orleans than to haul it cross-country 
to the Tidewater plantations. But political discrimi¬ 
nation was the primary cause of western discontent, 
The westerners owned few slaves and eked out a pre¬ 
carious living by raising cattle, poultry, tobacco, fruit 
and grains on the steep Appalachian slopes. By Vir¬ 
ginia statute, slaves were taxed at a lower rate than 
livestock but were counted as persons in apportioning 
legislators in the state assembly. Thus western farmers 
were more highly taxed, than, and not so strongly re¬ 
presented as, the well-to-do planters of the east, They, 
also received less than their fair share of such pub¬ 
licly funded improvements, as railroads and schools. 
Weary of being treated like poor relations, angry 
westerners began talking of establishing a separate 
state as early as the 1820s. Virginia’s statesmen sought 
to keep the increasingly rebellious west within the 
state. When Virginia voted to secede from the Union 
in 1861, the people of the western counties over¬ 
whelmingly opposed the action. A citizens’, conven¬ 
tion, held at Wheeling on June 1, voted to nullify the 
ordinance of secession and called for a popular elec¬ 
tion to decide whether or not to establish a new state 
loyal to, the Union, Additional irapetus for separation 
was given by a series of bloody clashes between Union 
and Confederate forces at Philippi, Garrick's Ford, 
Rich Mountain and elsewhere. Division won swift 
approval (by a vote of 18,408 to 781) and a new con- 
8 titutioii,was written and ratified on April 3,1862, On 
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June 20,1863, West Virginia, with an area of 24,181 
sq, mi., entered the Union as the 35th state. Wheeling 
was its first capital, Since 1885 the capital has been 
Charleston, with a 1970 population of 71,505. 

Despite the state’s overall loyalty to the Union, 
many West Virginians fought for the Confederacy, 
and the state came to share the South’s anger over 
RECONSTRUCTION, West Virginia has remained gener¬ 
ally Democratic ever since. 

Though 60 percent of the state’s citizens remained 
farmers, the economy was transformed during the 
1890s by the discovery of vast supplies of bituminous 
coal, natural gas and oil. By 1900 the state had become 
the nation’s top producer of coal. It still produces 
about one-fourth of the nation’s coal supply and is 
an important source of other minerals as well. Cen¬ 
tered around Wheeling, West Virginia’s industries 
produce a number of important durable goods (most 
notably primary metals, machinery and fabricated 
metals), as well as chemicals, textiles and processed 
foods. The state’s largest city is Huntington (1970 
pop., 74,315). 

Despite its leading position among mineral pro¬ 
ducers, West Virginia’s economy has suffered greatly 
since the Great Depression of the 1930s. Demand for 
coal fell off sharply after world war ii. Employment 
never returned to pre-Depression rates. Full-scale 
coal mining proved prohibitively costly and strip¬ 
mining has wreaked ecological havoc in many areas. 

Nonetheless, West Virginia’s spectacular natural 
beauty and rich historical past have made it an im¬ 
portant tourist area. Visitors bring some $700 million 
into the state annually, and more than a million acres 
have been set aside for recreation. 

See Charles H. Ambler andFestus E Summers; West 
Virginia; The Mountain State. 

WETBACKS 

Mexican workers who illegally cross into U,S,/ 

Present continuing economic and labor problem 

Poor Mexican laborers have crossed the U.S. border 
in search of employment for many years, Little effort 
was made to seal the border, however, until the dust 
BOWLrefugees called okies swarmed into California’s 
fields and orchards during the Depression of the 1930s 
(see DEPRESSIONS, major) and Californians became 
fearful of the mushrooming number of indigent, un¬ 
skilled laborers flocking into their state. The term 
"wetback”—bitterly resented by Americans of Mexi¬ 
can descent—originally referred only to those who 
illicitly swam the Rio Grande to enter the Southwest; 
it has since been applied to all illegal entrants from 
Mexico. At first wetbacks worked only on farms and 
ranches near the border, but in recent years they have 
made their way to distant cities as well. 

Because they are frequently willing to work long 
hours for little money and generally send most of their 
earnings home to Mexico, these illegal aliens discour¬ 
age the growth of labor unions, depress wages of mi¬ 


grant workers (see labor, migratory) and drain 
millions of dollars annually from the American econ¬ 
omy. The U.S, Immigration and Naturalization Ser¬ 
vice reported apprehending some 350,000 wetbacks 
in 1971 alone, but observers believe that as many as 
two million Mexicans continue to risk arrest and de¬ 
portation annually. 

WHALING 

Offshore whaling began in Colonial America in 
mid-UOOs! First sperm whale captured, 1712/ 
Great period of U,k dominance in whalingfrom 
1820 to late 1850s, with major ports in Sag Har¬ 
bor, N. y., and Nantucket and New Bedford, 
Mass./ Whaling declined in U.S, after petroleum 
products supplanted whale oil 

Worldwide whaling, the perilous hunt for the sea’s 
greatest creature, was dominated by the United States 
from 1820 to 1859, when the discovery of petroleum 
sounded the American industry’s death knell. During 
this period seafaring men from Sag Harbor, N.Y., 
Nantucket, Mass,, and the world’s greatest whaling 
port. New Bedford, Mass., roamed the oceans on voy¬ 
ages lasting three years or more. Their danger-filled 
lives were immortalized in merman Melville’s classic 
novel Moby Dick. 

The chief product of the whale hunt was the oil 
derived from the whale’s blubber, The most prized 
quarry of all, after the first one had been captured off 
Nantucket in 1712, was the elusive sperm whale; the 
spermaceti derived from its oil was used extensively 
in candlemaking, Whale oil was used for lamp fuel 
and for making specialized lubricants. Baleen whales 
furnished whalebone for ladies’ corsets, buggy whips 
and other products. After a whale was sighted by a 
ship’s lookout, crews in small boats would race each 
other for the first chance to harpoon their dangerous 
quarry; many crewmen were lost in fierce battle with 
the wounded creatures. Whale blubber was "tried 
out”-converted into oil aboard ship. Crews were 
paid no wages but were given part of the catch. 

Whaling began in Colonial America in the mid- 
1600s, with hunters setting out in small boats from the 
New England coast or simply searching for whales 
that had become stranded on beaches. But the wily 
mammals soon learned to avoid coastal waters, and 
by 1791 the first American whalers had rounded Cape 
Horn to search for sperm whales in the South Pacific, 
During the war of i8i2 , Capt, david porter de¬ 
stroyed competing British whalers in the South Pa¬ 
cific, and from then on the seas were dominated by 
U.S. whaling fleets, with their Yankee captains and 
their colorful crews garnered from as far away as 
Portugal and the Fiji Islands. After the invention, in 
the mid-1850s, of the explosive harpoon head, which 
insured an instant kill, much of the danger of whaling 
was gone. Today, with whales a dwindling species, the 
hunting season is limited by the International Whal¬ 
ing Commission to a few months each year; Japan 
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and the U.S.S.R,, with their “factory ships,” are the 
only nations still involved in large-scale whaling. 

See Everett S. Allen: Children of Light: The Rise and 
Fall of New Bedford Whaling and the Death of the 
Arctic Fleet, 

WHARTON, Edith Newbold Jones il862~1987) 

Novelist/ Best known for Ethan Frome, 1911, 
The Custom of the Countiy, 1918, andUk Age 
of Innocence, 1920/ Won Pulitzer Prize for 
fiction, 1921 

Like her literary mentor, henry james, novelist and 
short-storywriterEdithWliartonmade her reputation 
primarily by her ironic and complicated portrayals of 
the manners and morals of the well-to-do society in 
which she was raised. Bom Edith Newbold Jones at 
New York City in 1862, and educated privately, she 
early showed a flair for fiction. When her 1885 mar¬ 
riage to the prominent Boston banker Edward Whar¬ 
ton began to sour, she turned seriously to writing. Her 
first full-length novel. The Valley of Decision (1902) 
caused little stir, but her second, The House of Mirth 
(1905), was an immediate sucess and established her 
as a shrewd observer of New York society in all its 
“flatness and futility,” Two years later she moved to 
Paris, divorcing her husband (1910) and living in 
France until her death in 1937. The most widely ac¬ 
claimed of her books include the novels The Custom 
of the Country (1913) and the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
The Age of Innocence (1920), in which she deftly 
chronicled the involved conflicts of strong-minded 
individuals attempting to surmount the rigid conven¬ 
tions of society. But perhaps her best-known work is 
Ethan Frome (1911), a simple, bleak novelette of love 
and tragedy in rural New England,. 

See Louis Auchincloss: Edith Wharton. 

WHEAT 

First planted at Jamestown, 1618/ Center of 
wheat growing shifted westward from Middle 
Colonies to Great Plains during 19th century/ 
Mechanization accelerated production after 
1860/ Natural disasters, global economic fluctu¬ 
ations and overproduction affected prices dan¬ 
gerously between 1880 and 1900; again between 
1920 and 1940/ New Deal introduced subsidies 
for restricted production, established '‘ever- 
normal granary” of surplus wheat, 1930s/ An¬ 
nual U. S. procluction topped 1.5 billion bushels, 
early lOlOs/ Wheat deal with U.S.S.R, 1972, 
depleted U.S. surpluses for first time in 40 years 

From the day the first seeds were sown at Jamestown, 
Va,, in 1618, wheat has been a mainstay of American 
agriculture. Although the grain was grown 
throughout British America, it thrived best in the 
Middle Colonies, By tlie time of the Revolution, 
American farmers had made the Mohawk and Hud¬ 
son valleys into an abundant Colonial breadbasket, 


Wheat followed the frontier westward, reaching 
New York’s Genesee Valley and western Pennsyl¬ 
vania by 1800, The need of Western wheat farmers 
to ship their harvests to Eastern markets helped spawn 
the growth of roads and canals. Buffalo, N.Y.-the 
western terminus of the Erie Canal-became an im¬ 
portant port for grain shipments, and Rochester-the 
"Flour City” of the nation in the first half of the 19th 
century-fed the East with its hundreds of flour mills. 
By 1839 the states of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and Virginia were producing three-fifths of the na¬ 
tion’s annual output of 85 million bushels of wheat. 
But the pioneers were already edging onto the eastern 
plains of what is now the Kansas-Nebraska prairie. 
German and Scandinavian immigrants poured west 
after 1850, settling and sowing wheat throughout the 
North Central region. As early as 1839 a proud immi¬ 
grant described his south Michigan farm as a “vast 
plain of twelve thousand acres, all waving one golden 
color, ripe for the cradle,” 

Such vast single crops required abundant labor for 
harvesting—a rare commodity on the sparsely popu¬ 
lated frontier. Mechanization provided the answer; 
CYRUS MCCORMICK’S reaper, followed by mechanical 
wheat binders and threshers, encouraged large-scale 
commercial farming. When a generation of farm boys 
left the land for the Army during the civil war, many 
farmers had to mechanize or go under. Postwar pro¬ 
duction soared steadily as the center of U.S. produc¬ 
tion shifted ever westward. Wheat transformed the 
GREAT AMERICAN DESERT into Europe’s granary, as 
railroads began bearing a golden torrent eastward 
to Atlantic ports. Continued need for American wheat 
helped keep Britain neutral during the Civil War, and 
the subsequent opening of the Pacific Northwest gave 
access to new markets in Asia, 

Although the HOMESTEAD ACT of 1862 was intended 
to encourage family farming throughout the West, 
increasing mechanization, better milling and new, 
cold^resistant seed strains combined to foster com¬ 
mercial wheat farming on an unprecedented scale. 
This trend was further Intensified with the introduc¬ 
tion of the horse-drawn combine, which reaped, 
threshed, cleaned and bagged grain in a single clatter¬ 
ing operation—and helped boost U.S, wheat produc¬ 
tion to 625 million bushels by 1910, The surge toward 
greater productivity in wheat farming continued, and 
by the mid-20th century a farmer using gasoline- 
powered machinery could harvest in half an hour 
what it took his father 3 hours—and his great¬ 
grandfather 34 hours—to produce. 

Large-scale wheat farming was a risky business, 
however. In addition to the uncertainties of nature 
and the stiff rates charged by railroads, millers, ware¬ 
housemen and mortgage bankers (see grange, 
national), wheat farmers had to compete with over¬ 
seas producers. When European and Asian farmers 
prospered, demand for U.S. cereal grains plummeted 
and prices fell accordingly—with disastrous results 
between 1880 and 1900 and, again, between 1920 and 
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1940. Discontented wheat farmers led most of the 
agrarian movements of those periods. 

It was not until the new deal of the 1930s that the 
Government offered cash subsidies to restrict pro¬ 
duction and bolster farm prices under the agricul¬ 
tural ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION (AAA). When 
the Supreme Court struck down the AAA in 1936, 
Congress passed a second act in 1938 providing Fed¬ 
eral crop insurance and parity payments to assure an 
“ever-normal granary.” As a result the Government 
eventually found itself underwriting huge wheat sur¬ 
pluses. Under President JOHN f. Kennedy some $380 
million worth of surplus wheat was sold to the Soviet 
Union in 1963. An even greater “wheat deal” between 
the RICHARD M. NIXON Administration and the Rus¬ 
sians in 1972 cleared out all U.S, surpluses for the first 
time in 40 years, pushing domestic and world wheat 
prices torecordhighs. U.S. annual wheat output gener¬ 
ally exceeded 1.5 billion bushels in the early 1970s. 
See Kirby Brumfield: This Was Wheat Farming. 

WHEATLEY, Phillis (c. 1755-1784) 

Negro poet/ Author of first volume of poetry 
published by an American Negro woman, 1778 

Acclaimed as much for her intelligence and charm as 
for her verse, Phillis Wheatley was probably the best- 
known black person of her day on both sides of the 
Atlantic. She was born in West Africa about 1755, 
brought to the U.S. on a slave ship as a child, and 
purchased by John Wheatley, a Boston merchant. She 
soon showed a remarkable aptitude for learning and 
was encouraged in her studies by Mrs. Wheatley. Her 
first published poems—among them an ode to Har¬ 
vard College, tributes to George III and a eulogy for 
evangelist George Whitefleld—caused a sensation in 
Colonial literary circles, mostly because they were the 
products of a Negro. In poor health in 1773, she was 
taken to London for treatment. There she met and 
wrote tributes to a number of notables and p ublished 
a volume of verse, Poems on Various Subjects, Reli¬ 
gious and Moral (1773). The first book of poetry pro¬ 
duced by an American Negro woman, it made her a 
celebrity at court and won her high praise from the 
French dramatist Voltaire. Phillis Wheatley had been 
freed by 1778, when she married John Peters, also a 
freedman. She died in 1784. Her straightforward, 
conventional verse was neither better nor worse than 
that of scores of her contemporaries. 

See Julian D. Mason, Jr.: The Poems of Phillis 
Wheatley. 

WHEATON, Henry {1785-1848) 

. Diplomat, legal scholar, historian/First official 
reporter of U.S. Supreme Court, 1816-27/ Au-. 
thority on international law/ Chronicled Norse 
explorers 

An eminent authority on international relations and 
an able amateur historian, Henry Wheaton was born 


at Providence, R.I., in 1785 and educated at Brown 
University. After studying law in Europe, he became 
an attorney in Providence and New York; edited the 
National Advocate, Si Jeffersonian journal (1812-15); 
and was the first official reporter of the u.s. supreme 
COURT, compiling 12 volumes of historically valuable 
reports (1816-27). From 1827 to 1846 Wheaton held 
diplomatic posts in Denmark and Prussia. In that pe¬ 
riod he also found time to write two important works, 
Elements of International Law (1836) and History of 
the Northmen (1831), in which he argued that the Vi¬ 
kings were the true discoverers of America. Wheaton 
was appointed to the harvard faculty in 1847, but 
he died at Dorchester, Mass., in 1848 before taking 
uphisduties. 

mmim, Burton Kendall (1882-1975) 

Democratic senator from, Mont., 1923-47/ Sup¬ 
ported progressive legislation and isolationism 

An early admirer of President franklin d. Roose¬ 
velt, Montana’s Democratic Sen. Burton K. Wheeler 
split with the President’s new deal Administration 
in 1937 over Roosevelt’s proposed supreme court 
“packing” bill. Later he became one of Roosevelt’s 
most fervent critics on foreign policy issues. In a 1941 
speech, notable for its invective, the isolationist 
Wheeler described Roosevelt’s lend-lease act as a 
bill “to plow under every fourth American boy.” 

Born in Massachusetts in 1882, Wheeler settled in 
Montana in 1905, after a losing encounter with card- 
sharps left him stranded in that state.Tn the early 
decades of this century he won renown as a state leg¬ 
islator and U.S, attorney for his battles with powerful 
Montana copper interests. In 1922 he was elected to 
the U.S. Senate ajrd two years later ran for Vice Presi¬ 
dent on the progressive party of 1924 ticket headed 
by ROBERT la follette, then quickly returned to the 
Democratic fold. As one of President Roosevelt’s 
supporters in the Senate,,Wheeler cosponsored two 
important New: Deal measures; the wheeler- 
HOWARD ACT of 1934 to restore land to American In¬ 
dian tribes, and the wheeler-rayburn act of 1935 
to regulate private utilities more effectively. After the 
U.S. entered world war n in 1941, Wheeler’s influ¬ 
ence waned and he ,was defeated in his party’s senato¬ 
rial primary in 1946. Thereafter he practiced law in 
Montana. He died in 1975. 

V/nmim, Joseph (1836-1906) 

Soldier, politican/ Confederate general, 1862- 

65/As U.S, general, commanded, volunteers in 

Spanish-American War/ Congressman from 

Ak, 1881-83,1885-99 

Joseph Wheeler was the only man to serve as a corps 
commander in both the Confederate and the U.S. 
armies. Wheeler resigned his U.S, commission at the 
opening of the civil war to take up arms for the 
Confederacy, Known as Fighting Joe, he soon proved 


his worth as a daring cavalry commander: He led 
Gen, BRAXTON bragg’s advance into Kentucky, cov¬ 
ered Bragg’s retreat into Tennessee and was particu¬ 
larly effective in harassing Union Gen. william 
SHERMAN’S forces as they marched through the South¬ 
ern heartland in 1864, For his efforts Wheeler was 
promoted to the rank of major general in tlie con¬ 
federate army while still in his 20 s. 

Born in Georgia in 1836, Wheeler graduated from 
WEST POINT in 1859, After the Confederate surrender 
in 1865, he settled down to domesticity and the prac¬ 
tice of law in Alabama, eventually entering politics. 
In 1881 he was elected to Congress where, except for 
one term, 1883-85, he served continuously until 1899 
and'was best known for his advocacy of sectional rec¬ 
onciliation. In 1898, at the beginning of the spanish- 
AMERicAN WAR, he absented himself from his duties 
in Congre.ss to become, a major general of U.S. 
volunteers in Cuba and saw action at the battles of 
San Juan and Las Guasimas. Wheeler retired from 
the Army in 1900, six years before his death in 
Brooklyn, N.Y 

See John P. Dyer: From Shiloh to San Juan; Fightin’ 
Joe Wheeler, 

WHEELER, William Almon (1819-1887) 

Vice President ofU.S., 1877-81/Repuhlicancon- 

gressman, 1861-63,1869-77 

So little known was New York congressman William 
A, Wheeler in 1876, when^ Republican political 
leaders suggested him as a vice-presidential candi¬ 
date, that presidential nominee rutherford b. hayes 
wrote to his wife, “I am ashamed to say, who is 
Wheeler?” In fact, Wheeler’s only apparent qualifi¬ 
cation for the Vice Presidency was his Eastern back¬ 
ground, which nicely balanced Hayes’s Ohio career. 

Wheeler was born in Malone, N.Y., in 1819, and 
practiced there as a lawyer before serving in several 
state offices and as a Republican congressman (1861- 
63,1869-77). Twice he achieved brief prominence: in 
1873, when he refused a raise in salary which con¬ 
gressmen had voted, themselves, and the next year, 
when lie mediated a Louisiana election dispute. As 
Vice President (1877-81) he had little :to, say and less 
to do. But he and the Hayeses became quite friendly 
and Wheeler spent many evenings at the White House 
joining the President in family songfests, Wheeler re¬ 
tired to Malone in 1881 and (bed there six years later, 

WHEELER-HOWARD ACT (iPJ4) 

Restored Indian lands to ownership of tribes/ 

Granted Federal funds for tribal businesses 

After the dawes severalty act of 1887 had par¬ 
celed out Indian tribal lands to individual tribe mem¬ 
bers, much of this property found its way into the 
hands of whites and the Indians became increasingly 
impoverished. In 1934 Congress sought to rectify this 
situation through the Indian -Reorganization, or 


Wheeler-Howard Act, which restored certain Indian 
lands open for sale to tribal ownership and encour¬ 
aged the tribes to secure Federal loans and establish 
businesses. However, Indian self-government was 
limited by the retention of veto power over tribal de¬ 
cisions by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Under the act, 
about 95 tribes adopted constitutions and 75 formed 
business corporations, and by 1945 some 400,000 
acres of crop land and a million acres of grazing land 
--formerly leased to, whites—were under Indian 
management. 

WHEELER-RAYBURN ACT (1935) 

Legislationregidatingtheinterstatetransmissm . 

andsale of gas and electric power/ Passed during 

New Deal Administration of President Franklin ' 

D. Roosevelt 

Among the important pieces of legislation passed, in 
the first years of President franklin d. Roosevelt’s 
NEW deal was the Wheeler-Rayburn Act (1935), de¬ 
signed to give the Federal Government control over 
the interstate transmission and sale of gas and electric 
power. Under the terms of the act, the federal power 
COMMLSSION is authorized to regulate the: interstate 
transmi.ssion and sale of electric power; the federal 
trade commission has similar authority over the in¬ 
terstate transmission and sale of gas. An important 
provision of the bill is a “death sentence” clause, ac¬ 
cording to which any holding company that cannot 
demonstrate its efficiency and its local character after 
five years’ existence can be dissolved. Inability to live 
up to this provision eventually led utility companies 
to sever connections with about 700 local affiliates, 

WHEELOGK,£/w(i7ii-/779) 

Congregational minister-educator/ Founder and 

firslpresidentof Dartmouth College, 1769-79 

Born in Windham, Conn,, in 1711 and educated at 
Yale College, Eleazar Wheelock, from his Congrega- 
tionalist pulpit in Lebanon, Conn., secured a local 
reputation as a revivalist preacher during the great 
awakening of the 1730s, To augment his small salary 
Wheelock tutored young men for college admission, 
and in 1743 the Mohegan Indian samson occom be¬ 
came one of 'his pupils. From then on, Wheelock’s 
interest turned to the education and conversion of the 
Indians. In 1754 he founded Moor’s Charity School 
in Lebanon to train Indians as missionaries to their, 
own tribes, In pursuit of this goal; Wheelock obtained 
a’charter from New Hampshire in 1769 to establish 
a college in that Colony, an institution he called 
DARTMOUTH in honor of his patron, the Earl of Dart¬ 
mouth, As founding president of the Hanover, N.,H., 
school, Wheelock'proved an able administrator, 
maintaining the college through the tumult of the 
early years of the revolutionary war, He died at 
Hanover in 1779 and was succeeded as-president of 
Dartmouth by his son, John, : 
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WHIG PARTY 

Major political party formed in 1834 to oppose 
person and policies of President Andrew Jack¬ 
son/Achieved support in all sections with plat¬ 
form stressing internal improvements/ Elected 
Presidents William Henry Harrison in 1840 and 
Zachary Taylor in 1848/ Sectional dijferences 
over tariff and slavery, led to party’s weakening 
and demise in 1850s/ Most Northern members 
joined Republicans;' Southerners returned to 
Democratic Party 

When ANDREW jackson was elected President in 
1828, the dominant political party in the U.S,, the 
faction-ridden Democrats, defeated a loose coalition 
of anti-Jacksonians calling themselves National Re¬ 
publicans, The latter had rallied around the person 
of Kentucky Sen. henry clay to oppose Jackson, In 
the years immediately following, opposition to Jack- 
son’s person was buttressed by increasing opposition 
to his policies. Fiscal conservatives and rising indus¬ 
trialists in the North, led by Massachussetts Sen, Dan¬ 
iel WEBSTER, vehemently damned “King Andrew” 
for his sucessful “war” on the bank of the u.s. West¬ 
erners, led by Clay, sought federally financed internal 
improvements. (See American system.) And, in the 
South, states’ righters, led by South Carolina’s john 
c. CALHOUN, were deeply affronted by the President’s 
stand on the nullification controversy of 1833, 

In the spring of 1834 all of these disparate elements, 
as well as members of New York’s and Pennsylvania’s 
ANTI-MASONIC party, drew together to form the Whig 
Party, the name being adopted from the English par ty 
of the same name which traditionally had been in 
opposition to Crown policies. Although the new party 
quickly gained adherents from all sections and classes, 
it was generally conservative. It was linked with busi¬ 
ness interests in the North and with the wealthy 
planter class in the South, The first indication of mas¬ 
sive popular discontent with the ruling Jacksonian 
Democrats came in the 1836 presidential election, 
when Democrat martin van buren narrowly de¬ 
feated his Whig opponent william henry harrison. 
Four years later, with Harrison again leading the 
Whig ticket. Van Buren was defeated for a second 
term. Thus the Whigs secured their first presidential 
victory and captured control of Congress as well. The 
fruits of triumph, however, were short-lived, for no 
sooner had Harrison been inaugurated than he took 
ill and died within a month. He was succeeded by 
dissident Democrat john tyler, a Virginian who had 
secured the Whig vice-presidential nomination only 
because of his ability to garner Southern votes. 
Throughout Tyler’s single term, Whigs found them¬ 
selves frustrated by presidential vetoes of their pet 
legislative projects, with lyier twice refusing to sanc¬ 
tion the reestablishment pf a National Bank, 

In 1848, after four years of the Democratic Admin¬ 
istration of JAMES K, POLK, the Whigs again won a 
national election, with Mexican war hero zachary 


TAYLOR heading the ticket. By then the dispute over 
slavery was becoming the paramount is.sue in the 
nation, and the Whig Party, like the Democrats, was 
deeply divided on the question of slavery’s extension 
to the territories. Nonetheless, after Taylor died in 
office, his successor, millard fillmore, a solid party 
man, supported the compromise of 1850 , a legislative 
measure that delayed the civil war for a decade. Yet 
it was on the issue of slavery that the Whig Party 
would founder. After its presidential candidate, win- 
field scott won only 42 electoral votes in the 1852 
election, increasing numbers of Northern antislavery 
Whigs found a new home in the nascent republican 
PARTY. Their Southern compatriots took refuge 
among the Democrats, By 1856 the Whigs were all but 
dead and four years later the last flicker of life was 
extinguished when a feeble remnant of the party 
failed in its effort to elect john bell to the Presidency 
on the constitutional union party ticket. Instead, 
the nation chose abraham Lincoln, a onetime Whig 
turned Republican. 

See Glyndon VanDeusen: The Jacksonian Era, 

NIEIPPIE, Fred Lawrence (1906- ) 

Astronomer/ Discovered six comets, 1942/ De¬ 
vised theory on composition of comets, 1949 

Fred L. Whipple’s widely accepted theory on the 
composition of comets, published in 1949, is only one 
of his many contributions to astronomy. According to 
the Iowa-born (1906) Whipple, comets consist of 
conglomerates of silicates (ordinary rock) that hold 
together compounds in which frozen hydrogen forms 
a significant part. Whipple obtained his doctorate 
from the University of California in 1931 and joined 
the faculty of harvard university that same year, 
Eleven years later he was awarded the Donohue 
Medal for his discovery of six comets. During world 
WAR iihe developed confusionreflectors, devices used 
to make enemy radar almost useless. In 1955 he was 
appointed director of the Smithsonian Astrophysical 
Observatory and four years later was elected to_ the 
National Academy of Sciences. Whipple received 
high honors in 1961 for his pioneering work on the 
tracking of artificial Earth satellites. 

WHISKEY REBELLION (iZP^) 

Revolt against federally imposed excise tax on 
corn whiskey/ Centered in PaJ Challenge to 
authority of Federal Government crushed by 
show of military force 

Five years after the formation of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment under the u.s. constitution, the Administra¬ 
tion of President george Washington was forced to 
confront a serious challenge to its authority. Since 
1791 many farmers, particularly in Pennsylvania, had 
refused to pay a Federal excise tax of seven cents on 
each gallon of corn whiskey; then selling for 25 cents 
a gallon. To the farmers, who had long converted their 


excess corn crop into liquor, the tax on the whiskey, 
widely used as a medium of exchange, smacked of 
the similar levies imposed by' Britain in pre- 
Revolutionary days. By 1794 the farmers’ refusal to 
pay the tax, their attacks on U.S. marshals and reve¬ 
nue agents and their reprisals against those farmers 
who had complied with the law were so widespread 
that President Washington ordered Pennsylvania 
Gov. Thomas Mifflin to dispatch militia to enforce 
compliance. Upon the governor’s refusal to end this 
“Whiskey Rebellion,” Washington, encouraged by 
Secretary of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, re¬ 
quested the governors of neighboring states to dis¬ 
patch 15,000 militiamen to Pennsylvania. Faced with 
this show of force, the rebellion quickly collapsed 
without bloodshed. The Federal Government had 
met and subdued the first direct challenge to its con¬ 
stitutional authority. In the aftermath of the incident, 
100 leaders of the rebellion, were arrested and tried. 
Two were convicted of treason and sentenced to 
death, but then were pardoned by the President, 

See leland D. Baldwin: Whiskey Rebels. 

WHISKEY RING 

Conspiracy to defraud Federal Government of 

millions of dollars in excise taxes on liquor, 

1870-75 

On being informed in 1875 of a continuing fraud 
against the Federal Government, President ulysses 
s, GRANT, exploded in a rare display of indignation. 
“Let no man escape,” thundered the Chief Executive. 
The conspiracy, dubbed the Whiskey Ring, began 
about 1870. Its members included distillers. Treasury 
officials and Internal Revenue officers, and their orig¬ 
inal object was to divert Federal liquor taxes into the 
coffers of the Republican Party, Eventually, however, 
illegal profits grew so great—to millions of dol¬ 
lars—that the conspirators were unable to resist the 
temptation of keeping the money for themselves, The 
ring was exposed in May, 1875, thanks to an investi¬ 
gation launched by Treasury Secretary benjamin h. 
BRISTOW. Some 240 offlcials-including Grant’s 
friend andpersonal secretary, OrvilleE. Babcock, and 
numerous prominent Republicans—were arrested, 
This development caused Grant’s , thirst for justice to 
wane, and thanks to his influence most of the officials, 
including Babcock, were acquitted. Nonetheless, the 
scandal strengthened the reform wing of the Republi¬ 
can Party and helped lead to the presidential nomina¬ 
tion, in 1876, of RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 

WHISTLER, James Abbott McNeill [1834-1903) 

Painter/ Notedfor impressionistic studies/ Most 

famous work, “Whistler’s Mother, ” 1872 

Today renowned as one of the truly great artists pro¬ 
duced by America, Massachusetts-born (1834) James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler was known throughout most 
of his life as much for his combative temperament and 


sharp tongue as for his artistic brilliance. Influenced 
by the French impressionists and Japanese decorative 
prints, he developed a style of painting that was 
unique in the late 19th century. 

Born to wealth, Whistler was enrolled in West Point 
in 1851, but after failing chemistry was forced to re¬ 
sign from the academy. A short stint as a map maker 
for the U.S. Coast and Geodetic Siiney followed, and 
in 1855 the aspiring artist left for Europe, never to 
return to his native land. Whistler’s early years in Eu¬ 
rope were spent mostly in Paris where he moved in 
bohemian circles and slowly developed the lumin¬ 
ously impressionistic and decorative style that char¬ 
acterized most of his works. His most famous painting 
was “An Arrangement in Grey and Black No. 1” 
(1872), known to the world as “Whistler’s Mother,” 

In his later years Whistler moved to London, where 
he was in constant controversy with English art critics, 
one of whom, the eminent John Ruskin, castigated 
him for a lack of integrity in his works—accusing 
Whistler of “flinging a pot of paint in the public’s 
face,” Stung by the criticism, Whistler in 1878 sued 
the critic for libel and in the famous trial that followed 
(in which the painting in question, “The Falling 
Rocket,” was exhibited upside down) the artist won 
one farthing in damages, but court costs and legal fees 
reduced him to near bankruptcy. Nonetheless, he 
reveled in his reputation as a misanthrope and in 1890 
published a witty volume of memoirs aptly titled The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. Toward the end of his 
life Whistler had the dubious pleasure of seeing his 
paintings, which he had sold for a pittance, being re¬ 
sold by their owners for thousands of pounds, but he 
profited little from his late fame. He died in London 
in 1903. 

See Horace Gregory: The World of James McNeill 
Whistler. 

mm,Andrew Dickson [1832-1918] 

Educator, historian, diplomat/ Cofounder and 

first president of Cornell U., 1868-85 

While teaching history at the University of Michigan 
(1857-63), Andrew Dickson White evolved an idea 
far ahead of its time; a nonsectarian state university 
open to both men and women and offering every field 
of study. Later, as chairman of the . New York State 
Senate’s educational committee, he wrote the charac¬ 
ter for his model land-grant university, which was 
established at Ithaca, N.Y, in 1868 and named after 
its chief financial benefactor. State Sen, Ezra Cornell. 
White, who served as Cornell’s first president from 
1868 to 1885, was one, of the earliest American educa¬ 
tors to institute a system of free elective courses; the 
study of agriculture, mechanical arts or science was 
not segregated from the humanities, as elsewhere. His 
university was often accused of “godlessness” because 
of his insistence that staff appointments be made on 
a totally nonsectarian basis. 

Bom in Homer, N.Y, (1832), White graduated from 
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Yale in 1853 and did advanced Studies abroad, What 
he saw as the free scientific spirit prevalent in Euro¬ 
pean universities provided the inspiration for Cornell, 
In 1884 he helped found the American Historical As¬ 
sociation and was elected its first president. White also 
served in several diplomatic posts: While on leave 
from Cornell he was minister to Germany (1879-81), 
and later minister to Russia (1892-94), ambassador 
to Germany (1897-1902) and president of the U,S, 
delegation to the first Hague peace conference 
(1899). He died in 1918, 

mm, David {1862-1935) 

Geologist, paleobotanist/Laid scientific founda¬ 
tion for modern oil exploration techniques 

Oil exploration in the early days of the petroleum 
INDUSTRY was pretty much a hit-or-miss affair, with 
drillers having little way of knowing where they might 
strike “black gold,” except in places where oil seeps 
were visible on the surface. The man who put oil ex¬ 
ploration on a truly scientific footing was geologist 
and paleobotanist David White, who was born near 
Palmyra, N,Y., in 1862. After winning his B.'S, degree 
from Cornellin 1886, White began a lifelong associa¬ 
tion wi th the u.s. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY that permitted 
him to carry on minute examinations of the conti¬ 
nent’s geological formations and of the ancient fossil 
flora and fauna found in different sorts of rock strata. 
Coal and petroleum-bearing formations, rich in such 
fossils, soon became his major preoccupation. By 1899 
he published a study entitled Fossil Flora of the Lower 
Coal Measures of Missouri, In 1915 he put forth his 
important “carbon-ratio” theory of estimating coal, 
natural gas and petroleum deposits in various types 
of roefc He enlarged on his- methods in “Metamor¬ 
phism of Organic Sediments and Derived Oils,” a 
monograph published in 1935, the year of his death, 
A longtime curator of paleobotany at the U.S. Na¬ 
tional Museum (see Smithsonian institution), 
White saw his work become the basis of modern oil 
exploration. 

mm, EB.iElwyn Brooks) (1899- ) 

Humorist, essayist andauthor of children’s books 

Writer james thurber, himself a master of the hu¬ 
morous essay, once said that his colleague E. B. White 
wrote “silver and crystal sentences which have a ring 
like'nobodyelse’s in the world." The New Yor/ter edi¬ 
tor Harold ROSS was equally impressed; when White 
submitted poems and articles to the magazine in 1926, 
he was immediately offered a place on its staff. For 
the next H years he wrote and edited much of The 
New Yorker’s “Talk of the Town” section, honing his 
sharp and versatile wit on a variety of. subjects. 
Among his books are The Lady Is Cold (1929), A col¬ 
lection of poems; Is Sex Necessary? (1929), 
coauthored by James Thurber; and two children’s 
classics, W/unrt Liitle (1945), about an adventurous 


mouse, &nd Charlotte’s Web (1952), whose heroine is 
a dazzlingly literate spider. White, who was born in 
Mount Vernon, N.Y., in 1899 and graduated from 
Cornell University in 1921, also wrote a column for 
Harper’s magazine, “One Man’s Meat,” which ap¬ 
peared in book form in 1942. He published another 
book for children. The Trumpet of the Swan, in 1970, 

mm, Edward Douglass (} 845-1921) 

Chief Justice of U.S., 1910-21/ Associate justice 

of Supreme Court, 1894-1910/ Wrote “rule of 

reason” decisions in two major antitrust cases 

In 1910 Associate Justice Edward Douglass White was 
appointed Chief Justice of the U.S. by Pre.sident wil¬ 
liam HOWARD TAFT, becoming the first Southern 
Democrat and Catholic to preside over the u.s, su¬ 
preme COURT .since Roger n. taney (1836-64), Dur¬ 
ing his service on the court, which had begun in 1894, 
White handed down largely conservative opinions in 
more than 700 cases, the most famous of which in¬ 
volved the 1911 antitrust .suits against American 
Tobacco and Standard Oil. In these cases White held 
that the two business combinations were illegal only 
because their restraint of trade was “unreasonable.” 
White’s so-called “rule of reason” weakened enforce¬ 
ment of the SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT and continued 
thereafter to hamper the Government’s efforts to curb 
the growth of TRU.STS. 

The son of a wealthy sugar planter and former gov¬ 
ernor of Louisiana, White was bom in Parish La¬ 
fourche, La,, in 1845. Educated in Catholic schools, 
he left college at 16 to join the confederate army 
during the civil-war. After the war he read law, was 
admitted to the bar in 1868 and became active in the 
Democratic Party, He served briefly on the Louisiana 
Supreme Court (1879-80) and then was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1890. In 1894 White was appointed 
associate justice of the U.S. Supreme Court by Presi¬ 
dent GROVER CLEVELAND, and liis seivice on the bench 
continued untilhis death in 1921. 

As Chief Justice, White led a court majority that 
generally handed down conservative decisions- 
including the much-criticized 1918 decision invali¬ 
dating Congress’ attempt to abolish child labor. (See 
HAMMER V. daoenhart.) The year before the Dagen- 
hart case, the White court had gone through a brief 
progressive phase when the majority upheld, in Nam¬ 
ing u. Oregon, a state law fixing a 10-hour day for all 
workers in industry, and also upheld the adamson 
act, which established an 8-hour day for railroad em¬ 
ployees, In the first case White stayed with the dis¬ 
senting conservatives, but in the second he joined the 
liberals and wrote the majority opinion. Although 
White’s opinions were forbidding in their tur^dity, 
he himself was a genial, courteous man who labored 
diligently to maintain decorum on a court that num¬ 
bered such strong-minded justices as johN marshall 

HARI.AN, OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES and LOUIS D. 
BRANDEIS. ■ ' 


mm, Henry (1850-1927) 

Diplomat/ Ambassador to Italy, 1905-07; and 
France, 1907-09/ Commissioner to Paris Peace 
Conference, 1918 

Henry White, who was born into a wealthy society 
family in Baltimore (1850) and brought up in a suc¬ 
cession of European capitals, is often referred to as 
America’s first career diplomat. After mastering 
French and Italian—as well as acquiring a considera¬ 
ble knowledge of European politics—White joined 
the Foreign Service in 1883 as secretary to the U.S, 
legation in Vienna. He was next assigned to the U.S. 
embassy in London (1884-93,1897-1905), where, as 
first secretary, he played an important role in settling 
a variety of diplomatic matters, from the termination 
of the CLAYTON-BULWER TREATY to the settling of the 
VENEZUELA CLAIMS, President THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
who later made White ambassador to Italy (1905-07)' 
and France (1907-09),, called him “the most useful 
man in the diplomatic service,” In 1918, after his ap- 
pointmentfo the U.S. Peace Commission in Paris by 
President woodrow wilson. White helped draft the 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES Officially ending world war 
I, and threw his , wholehearted support behind the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. He Spent Iiis last years attempt¬ 
ing to encourage the development of diplomacy as a 
profession, and died in 1927. 

mm, Horace (1834-1916) 

Editor, economist/ Author of Monty and Bank- ' 

' ing. Illustrated by American History, 1895 

Assigned to report on the lincoln-douglas debates 
for the Chicago Tribune in 1858, New Hampshire- 
born (1834) antislavery journalist Horace White 
formed close friendships with abraham Lincoln and 
journalist HENRY viLLARD. During Lincoln’s Presi¬ 
dency White served both as the Mt/ne’s Washington 
correspondent and as clerk of the important Senate 
committee on military affairs. At the end of the civil 
WAR: he became his paper’snditor in chief (1865-74), 
In the 187()s White became associated withWillard’s 
railroad enterprises and later took financial charge of 
the Villard-controlled New York Pojq, serving, as its 
editor from 1899 to 1903, A man of ,wide-ranging in-, 
terests. White was a Greek scholar and a financial 
expert, His Money and Banking, Illustrated by Ameri-, 
can History fi?i95) became a standard financial text, 
He diedin 1916. 

'NBm, John (fi 1585-1593) 

Artist/ Painted scenes of New World for Sir 
Walter Raleigh/Believed governor of “lost” Ro¬ 
anoke Colony, 1587 

In 1585 SIR WALTER RALEIGH Commissioned an En¬ 
glish artist, John White, to accompany an expedition 
to Roanoke Island (see roanoke, lost colony of) 
and paint scenes of tlie New World in order to excite 


England’s interest in further explorations. White’s 
watercolors are among the earliest and most valuable 
renditions of America’s Indians and, its flora, and 
fauna. It is believed—though absolute proof is lack-, 
ing—that this same John White became governor of 
the colony in 1587 and was the grandfather of Vir¬ 
ginia dare. White sailed for England in 1587 to se¬ 
cure new provisions for the colony; on his return in 
1590 all trace of it had disappeared Both White’s 
birth and death dates are unknown, 

mm, Paul Dudley (1886-1973) 

Physician, cardiologist/ Pioneer advocate of ex¬ 
ercise as preventive and therapy for heart disease 

“Death from a heart attack before the age of 80 is not 
God’s will: it is man’s will,” This was the.maxim of 
cardiologist Paul Dudley White, who urged moderate 
exercise both to ward off and to aid in recovering from: 
heartattacks. Wellinto his 70s, Dr. White bicycledfive 
or ten miles a day whenever he could. He,remained 
in active practice until he was 86. 

BorninRoxbury, Mass. (1886), and graduated from 
Harvard Medical School in 1911, White interned at 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Boston. His asso¬ 
ciation with both institutions lasted the rest of his life. 
The dea th of a sister from rheumatic fever prompted 
his decision to specialize in cardiologyvWhile study- 
ing in London (1913-14), he learned to operate the 
electrocardiograph and later introduced it at Massa¬ 
chusetts General, His book. Heart Disease, published 
in 1931 and since revised, several times, is still a stand¬ 
ard text in the field. : 

In 1955, Dr, White’s name and his views on exercise 
became widely known when he treated President 
DWIGHT, D, EISENHOWER, who had suffered a coro- 
nary. White diedin Boston,in 1973, 

mm,Stanfi)d(1853-1906) ,,,,, 

Architect/ Designed original Madison Square 

Garden and Washington Arch/His 1906 murder ‘ 

touched off a major tabloid scandal 

Monuments to Stanford White’s exuberant archifec- 
tural genius—among them Washington Arch, the 
Century Club and a number of handsome ap,artment 
houses—still decorate New York City. Others have 
long since disappeared, including his most ambitious 
project, the original madison square garden, in 
which White met his death. White was born in New 
York City (1853), studied architecture, with ,H. H. 
RICHARDSON and AUGUSTUS, SAiNT-GAUDENs, and In, 
1879 helped found McKim, Mead and White, which 
became one of the most influential architecturalfirms 
in,U.S. ,history, His genius for blending a variety of 
styles earned him commissions from Rhode Island 
(the Newport Casino, 1881),to Virginia (restorations 
of the University of Virginia, 1895). White’s own, fa¬ 
vorite design was , that for Madison Square Garden 
(1891).:The garden’s rooftop tlieaterwas the scene of 
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his fatal shooting in 1906 by a rival in love, Harry K. 
Thawr The tabloid press gleefully covered Thaw’s 
trials (the first ended in a hung jury), and he was 
eventually set free. 

Walter Francis {189S-1955) 

Ifegro, leader/ Executive secretary, National 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored Peo¬ 
ple, 1931-55 

Walter Francis White’s mixed ancestry gave him the 
physical appearance of a Caucasian, but by his own 
choice he lived as a Negro-except for 10 years in 
which he posed as a white reporter in order to collect 
information on Southern lynchings and race riots 
for the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE¬ 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE (NAACP). 

White was bornin Atlanta, Ga. (1893), and became 
dedicated to the cause of justice for blacks after wit¬ 
nessing a race riot as a boy, Two years after his gradu¬ 
ation from Atlanta University (1916), he joined the 
staff of the NAACP, and from 1931 until his death 
in 1955 he was its executive secretary. Much of his 
energy was focused on the problem of lynching; and 
though no Federal antilynch law was passed during 
his lifetime, his crusading work was at least partly 
fesponsible for the drop in the number of lynchings 
in the US,-from 80 in 1918 (the year he began his 
campaign) to none in 1952, In a famous 1939 inci¬ 
dent—when black singer marian aNderson was re¬ 
fused the use of Constitution HaU in Washington, 

D.C—White sponsored aconcert by her at the Lincoln 

Memorial, which drew an audience of 75,000. 

Among White’s many books are Rope and Faggot: 
A Biography of Judge Lynch (1929) and an autobiog¬ 
raphy, i'Muw Called White (1948). He was awarded 
the NAAGP’s Springarn Medal in 1937, and in 1948 
he served as a consultant of the U.S. delegation to the 
U.N. General Assembly’s meeting in Paris, 

'Nmn, William AUen {1868-1944) 

Journalist, author/ Editor and publisher o/Em- 
poria (Kan.) Gszette/Founder of Committee to 
Defend America by Aiding the Allies, 1940 

“The sage of emporia,” as William Allen White was 
known, was one of the most famous newspaper edi¬ 
tors and publishers in the U.S., despite the fact that 
his Gazette served a Kansas community of fewer than 
20,000 people, Born in Emporia in 1868, White at¬ 
tended the University of Kansas but left before grad¬ 
uating to join the El Dorado (Kan.) Republican. He 
then worked on several newspapers in Kansas City 
and in 1895 struck out on his own by purchasing his 
hometown newspaper, the Emporia Gazette. No more 
than a year after he took over the paper, the entire 
country had become aware of him. His editorial at¬ 
tack on the POPULIST party, entitled “What’s the 
Matter with Kansas?" first published in 1896, was 
reprinted in newspapers throughout the country and 


helped elect william mckinley President, From then 
on his columns, voicing a rural liberal Republican’s 
view, were widely reprinted and quoted. 

White served as a red cross observer in France 
during world war i and as a reporter at the 1918-19 
Versailles Peace Conference, (See Versailles, treaty 
OF,) A lifelong Republican, he was nevertheless a 
strong supporter of the league of nations and an 
active opponent of the isolationist elements in his 
party. In 1940 he founded the committee to defend 
AMERICA BY AIDING THE ALLIES, Serving as its first 
chairman. A Pulitzer Prize winner (1923) for his edi¬ 
torial defending freedom of speech and assembly 
(“To an Anxious Friend”), White also published sev¬ 
eral novels and essay collections. His autobiography 
was published in 1946, two years after his death. 

See Frank C, Clough: William Allen White of Em¬ 
poria. 

WHITE CITIZENS COUNCILS 

White supremacy groups organized beginning in 



On May 17,1954, the u.s. supreme court rendered 
its unanimous decision that the racial segregation of 
children in public schools was unconstitutional, (See 
brown V. board of EDUCATION OF TOPEKA.) White 
reaction in such Deep South states as Alabama and 
MISSISSIPPI was one of outrage, and a spirit of defiant 
resistance spread through the South leading to the 
organization of several new white supremacy groups. 
The strongest of these were the White Citizens Coun¬ 
cils, first organized at Indianola, Miss,, within three 
months of the Supreme Court decision. Called the 
“Uptown Ku Klux Klan” and the “Klan in gray flan¬ 
nel suits,” the councils were made up of business and 
professional people who hoped to forestall desegre¬ 
gation through a variety of economic, social and po¬ 
litical pressures. 

In the late 1950s and throughout the 1960s the 
White Citizens Councils fought the growing civil 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT by Supporting segregated schools 
and attempting to delay court-ordered integration 
plans. Throughout the South, Negroes who favored 
integration lost their jobs, had their mortgages fore¬ 
closed or were evicted from their rented homes; sym¬ 
pathetic whites were ostracized socially. The councils’ 
political strength became evident in March, 1956, 
when 19 U.S, senators and 81 House members issued 
the “Southern Manifesto,” praising “the motives of 
those states which have declared their intention to 
resist forced integration by any lawful means,” Dur¬ 
ing the early stages of the 1972 presidential campaign, 
the White Citizens Councils supported Gov. georgb 
c, WALLACE of Alabama in his opposition to school 
busing for purposes of racial integration. With the 
steady growth of desegregated schools in the South 
during the 20 years following the Supreme Court’s 
1954 decision, however, the councils had become 

ii ..-t.i- winDt nf tli/iir annls. 


WBITEFELD, George (1714-1770) 

British-born evangelical preacher/ Major figure 
in 18th-century “Great Awakening’* 

With JONATHAN EDWARDS and gilbert tennent, 
evangelist George Whitefield was one of the major 
forces in the great awakening, the religious revival 
that swept the Colonies in the middle of the 18th cen¬ 
tury, George Whitefield was born in Gloucester, En¬ 
gland in 1714, came under the influence of Methodist 
founder John Wesley at Oxford and had what he 
called a “new birth” in 1735, resolving to devote his 
life to preaching and evangelizing. He was already 
famous at home for the power of his oratory when 
he made his first trip to America in 1738. His meet¬ 
ings, held up and down the Atlantic coast, soon drew 
thousands of people and greatly weakened the hold 
of the Anglican Church on the Colonies, Altogether, 
Whitefield, as the leader of “Calvinist Methodism,” 
made seven trips to America, preaching sometimes 40 
hours a week. He died at Newburyport, Mass,, during 
his last American tour in 1770, 

WHITE HOUSE 

Official name of President’s executive mansion 
in Washington,D.C./DesignedbyJamesHoban, 
built 1792-1800 and extensively altered by suc¬ 
cessive Presidents 

When the Federal Government moved to the largely 
unfinished new capital at Washington, D.C,, in 1800,< 
President john adams and his wife Abigail entered 
with some trepidation into the new executive man¬ 
sion, “The Palace,” as the White, House was desig¬ 
nated in architect james hoban’s original plans, was 
graced with a simple, handsome exterior in the popu¬ 
lar Palladian style, but its rooms and grounds were 
cheerless and unfinished. Thirteen fires were kept 
going to chase out the damp, and the First Lady hung 
her laundry in an unfinished reception room, 

After the design competition had been won by 
Hoban, construction began in 1792 and the original 
structure was built by 1800 at an estimated cost of 
$400,000, When President thomas jefferson (who 
had submitted a losing design) moved into the ^ite 
House in 1801, he began energetically planning addi¬ 
tions, but these were not finished until after the man¬ 
sion was partly burned by the British during the war 
OF i8i2. It was painted white for the first time under 
JAMES MADISON, filled with elegant French furniture 
by JAMES MONROE, graced with indoor plumbing by 
ANDREW JACKSON and given the official designation 
"White House” by theodore rooseyelt, Other ad-^ 
ditions include the east and west terraces and the ex¬ 
ecutive offices (1902), the East Wing (1942) and the 
“Truman balcony” on the south side (1948). Interior 
reconstruction of the mansion was completed in 1952 
and restoration of the public rooms in the Style of the 
Monroe period was finished in 1972, The White 
House’contains 54 major rooms and,’including porti¬ 



cos, measures 168,feet in length by 152 feet in width. 
It is surrounded by more than 18 acres of landscaped 
lawns and gardens, 

WElTmm,Paul[1890-m7) 

Conductor and musician/ Popularized sym¬ 
phonic jazz/ Commissioned and conducted first 
public performance of George Gershwin’s Rhap¬ 
sody in Blue, iP24 

Paul Whiteman, the “King of Jazz,” began his musical 
career playing in a symphony orchestra, His continu¬ 
ing devotion to the symphonic tradition was indicated 
by the name he gave to the style his orchestra popu¬ 
larized: symphonic jazz. 

Whiteman was born in Denver, Colo., in 1890, 
served as a violist for symphony orchestras in Denver 
and San Francisco and became bandmaster in the 
U.S. Navy in the closing days of world war i, In 1919 
he organized his own dance band in California, play¬ 
ing folkjazz and classics in his “symphonic jazz” style, 
On Feb. 12,1924, he electrified the musical world with 
a concert at Aeolian Hall, New York City. He called 
the performance an “experiment In modem music” 
and presented two works he had commissioned spe¬ 
cially for the occasion: of Serenades by victor 

HERBERT and the imiovative Rhapsody in Blue, com¬ 
posed and performed by george gershwin. 

A major recording artist, Whiteman served as mu¬ 
sical director of the American Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany’s radio network, toured widely in the U.S. and 
abroad and authored or coauthored several books on 
music. He died in 1967. 

WHITE MOUNTAINS {see Appalachian 
Mountains) 

mmOCK,Brmd{m9-m4) 

Reformer, diplomat, author/ Reform mayor of 
Toledo, 1905-13/ Administered war relief as 11. S. 
Minister and Ambassador to Belgium, 1913-22 

Brand Whitlock received his political training at the 
hands of two great reformers, JOHN peter altgeld, 
governor of Illinois, and samuel m, joNes, mayor of 
Toledo, Ohio, and remained true to their teachings 
throughout his career. 

Ohio-bom (1869) Whitlock was introduced to poli¬ 
tics as a reporter in Chicago and deepened his knowl¬ 
edge as clerk to the Illinois secretary of state during 
Governor Altgeld’s, administration. In 1897 he was 
admitted to the Ohio bar, and from then until 1905 
he: practiced law in Toledo, crusading for prison 
reform and against capital punishment, and collab¬ 
orating with Mayor Jones to reform the city govern¬ 
ment. Meanwhile he wrote novels and magazine 
articles that took a dim view of the general political 
scene, In 1905 Whitlock succeeded Jones as Toledo’s 
nonpartisan mayor, serving until 1913, when Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW WILSON appointed him minister to 
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Belgium, His skill at handling Belgian relief during 
WORLD WAR 1 earned him international honors and 
a promotion to the rank of ambassador at the war’s 
end. In 1922 he resigned because of ill health and 
devoted himself to writing, Among his books were 
Forty Years of It: AnJutobiography (1914); Belgium: 

A PersonalRecord{m9)] La Fayette (1929); and The 
Strangers on the Island, published in 1933, the year 
before his death in Cannes, France. 

See Jack Tager: The Intellectual As Urban Reformer: 
Brand Whitlock and the Progressive Movement. 

WHITMAN, Marcus {1802-1847) 

Medical missionary to Mans of the Northwest/ , 

Founded mission, 1836/ Killed by Indians, 1847 

In 1832 leaders of the Nez Percds Indians from the 
Oregon region (which included what is now Oregon, 
Washington and parts of Idaho, Montana and Wyo¬ 
ming) came to St. Louis asking to learn of the white 
man’s way to heaven. The American Board of Foreign 
Missions answered their plea. Among the volunteers 
sent to the tribe were young Dr, Marcus Whitman, 
born near Rushville, N.Y., in 1802, the Rev. H. H. 
Spalding, and their wives, who became the first white 
women to follow the Oregon trail, Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman’s mission was established in 1836 
near the present site of Walla Walla, Wash., the 
Spaldings’farther north, 

Dr, Whitman risked his life in the winter of 1842-43 
by going on a 6000‘mile round trip East to urge the 
board not to close the missions and to obtain Federal 
aid in settling Oregon, He succeeded and in the spring 
of 1843 led a wagon train over the Oregon Trail, In 
1847 an epidemicof measles struck Whitman’s settle^ 
ment. He doctored whites and Indians, but the disease 
proved deadlier to Indian than to white children, and 
the Indians accused him of killing them to make way 
- for more white settlers. The tribe murdered Marcus, 
his wife Narcissa and 12 others. When news of The 
tragedy reached the East, it brought swift action in 
Congress and Oregon was soon organized as a terri¬ 
tory with Federal aid and protection. 

See Clifford Drury: Marcus and Narcissa Whitman 
and Opening at Old Oregon (2 uok). 

ysmmm, Walt {1819-1892) 

' Poet/ Pioneer in freeMse styles/Author of in- 
y?Menria/Leaves Of 'Grass, 1555 ‘ , 

“The most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that 
America has yet contributed,” wrote Ralph waldo 
EMERSON of Walt Whitmanls Leaves of Grass it 

was first published in 1855. Many critics today would 
still agree with his assessment. One of America’s most 
revolutionary and Muential poets, Walt Whitman 
was bom to a Quaker carpenter’s family in West Hills, 
N. Y„ in 1819 and was brought up in Brooklyn. From 
1832 to 1845 he worked in and around New York City 
as an intinerant printer, journalist and teacher, read-: 


ing omnivorously and occasionally publishing senti¬ 
mental stories and verse that showed little promise of 
his later talent. In 1846 he became editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, but was fired after two years for his 
radical ideas and abolitionist views. Whitman then 
worked briefly for a New Orleans newspaper and 
traveled extensively through the Midwest before re¬ 
turning to Brooklyn and devoting himself to poetry. 

The fruit of his labors, the first edition of Leaves 
of Grass, contained 12 rambling, free-verse poems 
(among them the euphoric “Song of Myself”), which 
celebrated the free individual in a rough, robust soci¬ 
ety and set forth Whitman’s unorthodox views on sex 
and morality. The public largely ignored the- book, 
but Whitman cannily quoted Emerson’s admiring re- 
marks-‘T greet you at the beginning of a great ca- 
reer”-in the next, enlarged edition, published in 
1856. All told, he published nine revised editions of 
Lenueso/tjrasj during his lifetime, : 

: During the civil war Whitman went South to help 
his wounded brother, George, in Virginia and then 
settled in Washington, D,C„ where he nursed 
wounded soldiers from both sides. After the war he 
was awarded a Government clerkship, which he 
quickly lost when it was discovered that he was the 
author of the “immoral” XenoM of Grass, But a jour¬ 
nalist and friend, William O’Connor, heatedly de¬ 
fended Whitman in an 1866 pamphlet, The Good Gray 
Poet, and he was offered another post. 

In 1873 Whitman was stricken with paralysis and 
retired to Caitiden, N.J., to live with his brother. His 
situation, was eased by the increasing popularity of 
poems such as the famous tributes to Lincoln, “0 
Captain! My Captain!” (1865), and “When Lilacs 
Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” (1865-66). In his last 
years Whitman was a heavily bearded, almost Biblical 
figure-a far cry from the rakish young workman de¬ 
picted on the frontispiece of Leaves of Grass. He died 
inGamdenin 1892. 

See Edgar L Masters: Whitman and Roger Asseli- 
neaw The Evolution of Walt Whitman (2 vok). 

^Emm,EHil765M825) 

‘ Inventor/ ihented cotton gin, 1793/ Pioneered 
mass production through invention of inter¬ 
changeable parts, 17981' 

To most Americans the name Eli Whitney is synony¬ 
mous with the notion of “Yankee ingenuity” and 
"know-how,” and in fact few, if any, other native in¬ 
ventors so changed the course of history through their 
work. Born in Westboro, Mass., in 1765, he graduated 
from YALEUNiVERSiwin 1792, In 1793 Whitney was 
working as a tutor in Georgia when the widow of 
NATHANAEL GREENE, who was uware of the young 
man’s mechanical bent,; urged him to think up a way 
by which upland (short-staple) cotton might be 
more quickly separated from its seed, Within 10 days 
Whitney had built his cotton gin, which was to 
make upland cotton a profitable crop arid extend the 


South’s cotton belt over vast inland tracts where the 
easier-to-separate, long-staple cotton could not be 
grown. In 1792 the South had exported only 150,000 
pounds of cotton: Within eight years that figure had 
increased more than a hundredfold, to 17 million 
pounds. 

Such production spurred an upsurge in the slave 
TRADE for supplying blacks to work the new upland 
fields and further widened the gulf between the in¬ 
dustrial North and the agricultural South. In the 
meantime, Whitney went heavily into debt defending 
his patent in the courts. In 1798 he tried to recoup his 
losses by making muskets for the Government. Until 
then the parts of the musket lock were handmade to 
fit just one gun. Whitney invented a “uniformity 
method” that used dies and jigs to make exactly du¬ 
plicated, interchangeable parts. This invention was to 
affect history even more profoundly than the cotton 
gin by laying the foundation for the mass production 
industries that would eventually industrialize society, 
After Whitney’s death in 1825 his son, Eli, Jr., contin¬ 
ued his work. 

See Allan Nevins and Jeannette Mirsky: World of Eli 
Whitney. - 

mTmY,Josiali Dwight {1819-1896) 

Geologist, teacher/ Surveyed Mount Whitney, 

Cal, which was named in his honor 

The 14,494-foot-high Mount Whitney in Galifornia- 
the highest peak in the U,S, outside of.Alaska-was 
first measured in 1864. by an expedition under the 
direction of Josiah Dwight Whitney, in whose honor 
the mountain was then named. An 1839 graduate of 
Yale University, the Massachusetts-born (1819) 
Whitney also studied geology and chemistry in Eu^ 
rope. After his return to the U.S, in 1847, he was com¬ 
missioned to survey the mineral lands of Michigan 
and several other Midwestern states; his book, The 
Metallic Wealth of the United States {U54), was ksed 
on these investigations, In 1860 Whitney was ap¬ 
pointed state geologist of California; in this role: he 
led the expedition to survey Mount Whitney., , 

In 1865 HARVARD UNIVERSITY asked him to set up 
a school of mines, which was opened in 1868 and 
subsequently became part of the Lawrence Scientific 
School. Whitney taught there until his death in 1896, 

WHITNEY, William Collins {1841-1904)' 

Financier, politician/ U.S, Secretary. of the 

Navy, 1885-89 .7 

At his death in 1904, financier William Collins WhrF 
ney was the owner of a racing stable and 10 residences 
in the U.S, and abroad. Yet in an era when wealth 
and social position were virtually synonymous with 
allegiance to the republican party, Whitney was a 
committed Democrat. Bom in Conway, Mass. (1841), 
and educated at Yale University and Harvard Law 
School, he was appointed corporation counsel for 


New York City in 1875, In this role he actively op¬ 
posed tamanny hall and its notorious boss william 
MARCY TWEED, An early supporter of grover 
Cleveland’s presidential candidacy, Whitney served 
as Secretary of the Navy during Cleveland’s first Ad¬ 
ministration {1885-89), Faced with the task of mod¬ 
ernizing the U.S. Navy, he set about improving its 
sliipbuilding establishment, revamping and building 
slnpyards and gun and armor plants to turn out sound, 
up-to-date vessels. He was Democratic campaign 
manager during Cleveland’s second successful run for 
the Presidency in 1892, Whitney and his son, Payne 
Whitney, were , benefactors of Yale, One of his 
daughters-in-law, Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney, 
founded the Whitney Museum of American Art in 
New York City. 

WHITNEY, William Dwight {1827-1894) 

Philologist and lexicographer/ Early authority 
on Sanskirt/Editor of six-vol Century Diction¬ 
ary, 7559-97 

The younger brother of geologist josiah dwight 
WHITNEY, Massachusetts-born (1 827) William Dwight 
Whitney became fascinated by the study of languages 
at 18, when he read a grammar of Sanskrit. The key 
to the ancient Indo-European language had been dis¬ 
covered not many years before, A graduate of Wil¬ 
liams College (1845), Whitney later studied philology 
at YALE and Sanskrit in Germany. In 1854, shortly 
after his return to the U,S„ he was appointed profes¬ 
sor of Sanskrit at Yale, a post he held until his death 
in 1894. Whitney wrote several books on Sanskrit, 
philology, linguistics and grammar and during the last 
decade of his life was editor in chief of The Century 
Dictionary: An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English ' 
XangiMge (6 vols,,.1889-91). 

WHITNEY,» Rodney {1868-1958) 

Chemist/ Director, General Electric Research 
Laboratory, 1904-28/ Vice president in charge 
ofresearch. General Electric Co„ 1928-41 

As head of the General Electric Research Laboratory 
and,later as the company’s vice-president in charge 
ofresearch, Willis Rodney Whitney was responsible 
for directing programs that scored major advances in 
radio, television, incandescent lighting, and X-ray 
technology. Bom in Jamestown, N.Y (1868), Whitney 
graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology in i 890, After receiving his doctorate in chem¬ 
istry at Germany’s University of Leipzig, he returned 
to,4e U.S, and, began teaching at ins alma mater in 
1896. Beginning in 1900 he helped General Electric 
establish , its new research facility , in Schenectady, 
N.Y, and he left teaching, to head the laboratory in 
1904. In 1928 Whitney was appointed General Elec¬ 
tric’s vice president in charge of research, a post he 
held until his retirement in 1941. He died in Schenec- 
tadyin 1958. 
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WHITTIER, John Gmnleaf {1807-1892) 

Poet, reformer/ A leading voice in Abolitionist 
Movement/ Helped found Republican Party, 

1854 

John Greenleaf Whittier, who is remembered today 
for his bucolic poems—of which “The Barefoot Boy” 
(1855) and “Snow-bound” (1866) are perhaps the best 
known-was equally renowned in his own time as a 
fiery reformer, the author of the 1833 antislavery tract, 
Justice and Expediency. 

Whittier was born in Haverhill, Mass, (1807), and 
was introduced to poetry as a boy by the works of 
Robert Burns, In 1826 his sister sent one of his poems 
to the NewburyportFree Press, whose editor, william 
LLOYD GARRISON, accepted it for publication, Garri¬ 
son adopted its author as his prot6gd and eventually 
introduced the younger man to the abolitionist 
MOVEMENT. Whittier edited and wrote for several in¬ 
fluential abolitionist journals, spoke against slavery at 
public meetings—at one of which he was stoned by 
an irate aiidience-and continued writing poetry, 
much of which had a political flavor. A Quaker and 
one of the founders of the republican party (1854), 
Whittier had little sympathy for the more extreme of 
his abolitionist colleagues. After the civil war his 
antipathy to the radical republicans led him to 
retreat from active politics and devote himself to his 
poetry, the best of which captured the flavor of New 
England life and legends. He died in 1892. 

See Whitman Bennett: Whittier, Bard of Freedom. 

WICKERSHAM COMMISSION 

Appointedby President Herbert Hoover, 1929, to 

investigate U. S. system of law enforcement 

“I was down in Texas last week and they were feeding 
goats the Wickershara report,” American humorist 
WILL ROGERS once joked. And though that was hy¬ 
perbole, the work of the Wickersham Commission 
(officially, the National Commission on Law Observ¬ 
ance and Law Enforcement) did not enjoy a much 
more dignified end. Appointed in 1929 by President 
HERBERT HOOVER, who wus Concerned with the rise 
in U.S. crime, the 11-man commission was chaired by 
George Wickersham, a noted lawyer and onetime 
U.S, Attorney General, Its mandate was the investi¬ 
gation of the entire Federal system of law enforce¬ 
ment, and in its two years of effort the commission 
issued 14 reports totaling 1.6 million words. 

The commission’s main conclusion was that the 
criminal law enforcement machinery of the U.S, was 
entirely inadequate. But this and many other judg¬ 
ments were completely overshadowed by the group’s 
work on the subject of prohibition. The commission 
produced evidence that documented the futility of 
trying to enforce Prohibition, but nonetheless offi¬ 
cially opposed its repeal The flabbiness of the com¬ 
mission’s report was summed up in a famous 1931 
column in the New York World, which mocked the 


Wickersham findings and recommendations in regard 
to Prohibition thusly: “Prohibition is an awful flop/ 
We like it/ It can’t stop what it’s meant to stop/ We 
like it/ It’s left a trail of graft and slime/ It’s filled 
our land with vice and crime/ It don’t prohibit worth 
a dime/ Nevertheless, we’re for it.” 

^\mm,Norhert {1894-1964) 

Mathematician, teacher/ Founder of the science 

of cybernetics/ Pioneer in computer development 

“1 made up the word from the Greek for ‘steersman’ 
[kybernetes]," explained mathematician Norbert 
Wiener, the “father of cybernetics.” Cybernetics was 
the title Wiener gave to his famous comparative ex¬ 
amination of the automatic control systems found in 
life, in the nervous system, in machines, and in infor¬ 
mation-processing devices such as computers, This 
1948 work established Wiener as a pioneer in the 
study of computerization (see computer industry), 
but his real specialty was the study of mathematical 
irregularities. 

The Missouri-born (1894) Wiener was a child 
prodigy, who graduated from Tufts College at 15. He 
received a Harvard Ph.D. at 19 and did further post¬ 
graduate work in England, Germany and at New 
York’s Columbia University, studying under such 
eminent men as Bertrand Russell and john dewey, 
A professor of mathematics at the Massachusetts In¬ 
stitute of Technology from 1932 to 1960, Wiener also 
made valuable contributions to the improvement of 
fire control radar during world war ii. His several 
books include God and Golem, Inc. (1964), which 
deals with the impingement of cybernetics on reli¬ 
gion, He died in Sweden in 1964, 

See John Von Neumann: The Computer and the Brain, 

mGGmmRHn, Michael {1631-1705) 

Clergyman, poet/ His poem The Day of Doom 

offered picture of hell fire awaiting mortals 

In the fervid religious climate of Colonial New En¬ 
gland, it was common for literature to dwell upon the 
severity and inevitability of God’s wrath, but few au¬ 
thors surpassed Michael Wigglesworth in their obses¬ 
sion with the subject. Born in England in 1631, 
Wigglesworth was brought to Massachusetts Bay 
Colony by his puritan parents in 1638. He graduated 
from Harvard in 1651 and subsequently joined the 
Puritan ministry. Ill health prevented Wigglesworth 
from performing in his religious capacity as fully as 
he wished, but he exerted considerable influence over 
his contemporaries by writing powerful theological 
poetry. His most famous work was the long poem The 
Day of Doom (1662), a picture written in ballad form 
of the Last Judgment. Markedly cruel, it nonetheless 
went through at least 10 editions by 1760, Despite his 
frail health, Wigglesworth outlived two wives and 
fathered eight children before his death at Malden, 
Mass., in 1705, 


WIGNER, Eugene Paul {1902- ) 

Nuclear physicist/ Corecipient of the 1963 Nobel 

Prize in physics 

When Eugene Wigner won the Nobel Prize in physics 
in 1963, the awards committee was deliberately gen¬ 
eral in its citation, for the talented thinker had made 
numerous theoretical contributions to modern 
physics. Born in Budapest, Hungary, in 1902, Wigner 
studied and taught in Berlin before becoming a pro¬ 
fessor of mathematical physics at princeton univer¬ 
sity in 1931, He was one of the pioneers in the study 
of quantum mechanics and nuclear reactions, and in 
1939 he joined several other leaders in his field in 
informing President franklin d, roosevelt of the 
possible military uses of atomic energy. Wigner was 
present three years later at the University of Chicago 
when ENRICO fermi presided over the first controlled 
nuclear chain reaction, During world war ii Wigner 
worked on the development of the atomic bomb (see 
manfiahan project), and when the war ended, he 
became concerned with developing peaceful uses for 
atomic energy, In 1952 he became a consultant to the 
U.S. atomic energy commission and returned to his 
teaching post at Princeton. In addition to the Nobel 
Prize, Wigner received the Atomic Energy Commis¬ 
sion’s Enrico Fermi Award in 1958 and the Atoms for 
Peace Award in 1959, 

WILDCAT BANKS 

State-chartered banks located In remote, back- 

country areas/ Flourished in pre-Civil War era 

Wildcat banks were an outgrowth of the free banking 
system that prevailed in the U.S. in the first half of 
the 19th century when banking charters were issued 
by individual states, which frequently set very low 
capitalization requirements. This encouraged money 
speculators to enter the banking business, often with 
capital borrowed) ust long enough to obtain a charter. 
Because the banks profited by keeping their notes in 
circulation, they discouraged demands for payment. 
It was the device that many of them used to ac¬ 
complish this purpose that gave them their name: By 
locating themselves far out on the Western frontier 
—“out among the wlldcats”-the banks made it diffi¬ 
cult for their creditors to reach them. 

Although free banking contributed importantly to 
the Western expansion of the U.S,, many evils were 
associated with it, particularly graft and corruption in 
the granting of charters and the issuance of counter¬ 
feit bank notes. The low capitalization requirements 
made bank failure an ever-present threat; the U.S, 
financial crises of 1818, 1837, 1841 and 1847 were 
marked by the collapse of many wildcat banks, In 
1863 wildcat banking came to an end when Congress, 
in order to finance the civil war, passed the na¬ 
tional bank act, which set up a system of federally 
chartered national banks, and placed a 10 percent tax 
on state bank notes. • : 


VHLDER, Thornton Niven {1897- ) 

Playwright, novelist/ Winner of three Pulitzer 
Prizes/ Received National Book Committees 
first National Medal for Literature, 1965 

By the time he became the recipient of the National 
jSook Committee’s first National Medal for Literature 
in 1965, Thornton Wilder had established a reputa¬ 
tion both as a novelist and a playwright with few rivals 
among 20th-century American writers. His Pulitzer 
Prize-winning novel. The Bridge of San Luis Key 
(1927), a philosophical exploration of the role of fate 
in human lives, together with his much acclaimed tour 
de force on the life of Caesar, The Ides of March 
(1948), had won him broad esteem as a novelist. And 
his two Pulitzer Prize-winning plays, Our Town (1938) 
and The Skin of Our Teeth (1942)—revolutionaiy for 
the way they abandoned dramatic conventions and 
gave the audience a sense of direct participation in 
the lives of the characters onstage--had established 
Wilder as one of the nation’s foremost playwrights. 
Critics hailed him as a celebrant of the common 
man’s capacity for endurance and survival in the face 
of adversity. 

Born in Madison, Wis. (1897), Wilder spent part of 
his boyhood in China, where his father was U, S. Con¬ 
sul General. After graduating from Yale (1920), he 
became a teacher at the Lawrenceville School in New 
Jersey (1921-28) and then a professor at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago (1930-36), Among Wilder’s many 
successful novels and plays is the comedy The Mer¬ 
chant of Yonkers {193% revised in later years first as 
The Matchmaker { 1954) and then as the musical Hello, 
Dollyl 

WILDERNESS CAMPAIGN (see Civil War) 
WILKES, Charles (see Wilkes Expedition) 

WILKES EXPEDITION 

Six-vesselAmerican voyage of exploration to the 
Pacific and Antarctica under Lt. Charles Wilkes, 
1838-42 

In 1836 Congress established an official U.S, explora¬ 
tory expedition in hopes of locating new whale fish¬ 
eries and a safer route for the china trade. Two years 
later, in August, 1838, Charles Wilkes (1798-1877), a 
40-year-old naval lieutenant, set forth from the East 
Coast at the head of a six-vessel exploratory fleet, 
sailing around South America and stopping in Samoa 
and Australia. From there, Wilkes and his colleagues 
—who included botanists, zoologists and mineralo- 
gists—moved on to explore part of Antarctica south 
of Australia which has been named Wilkes Land, 

In 1840 the expedition turned its attention to Pacific 
islands such as Fiji and Hawaii; in 1841 it explored 
the Pacific coast of North America; and in July, 1842, 
it finally returned home via Africa’s Cape of Good 
Hope to submit its findings. Wilkes produced a five- 
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volume account of the voyage, Narrative of the United 
States Exploring Expedition (1844), later supple¬ 
mented with specialized volumes on such topics as 
meteorology and hydrography. He was deservedly 
honored for his voyage by the Royal Geographical 
Society of London in 1847. Nonetheless, Wilkes, a 
hot-tempered and difficult officer, was reprimanded 
after his expedition for ill treatment of his men and 
was later responsible for causing the Trent affair, 
which almost brought Britain into the civil war 
against tlie Union. 

See Robert Silverberg: Stormy Voyager: The Story of 
Charles Wilkes. 

mims, Roy {1901- ) ■ 

Negro civil rights leader/ Executive director of 

the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People since 1965 

“The Negro has to be a superb diplomat and a great 
strategist. He has to parlay what actual power he has 
along with the good will of the white majority. [But] 
that doesn’t mean that the Negro has to indulge in 
bootlicking.” In these words Roy Wilkins once de¬ 
scribed the challenge facing black leaders in the civil 
RIGHTS MOVEMENT, and for more than four decades 
he worked as an activist to meet that challenge. 

Born in 1901 to a laborer’s family in St. Louis, Mo., 
Wilkins became keenly interested in journalism at the 
University of Minnesota. After graduating in 1923 he 
joined a black weekly, thQ Kansas City Call. By 1931 
he became interested in working for the cause of 
Negro rights and joined the staff of the national as¬ 
sociation FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEO¬ 
PLE (NAACP), later becoming editor of its official 
organ, Crwir, As the NAACP’s executive secretary 
(1955-65) and executive director (after 1965), Wilkins 
played a key role in the struggle to win truly equal 
status for blacks from the courts and legislatures. He 
helped to organize the massive March on Washington 
on behalf of civil rights in 1963. 

In the late 1960s younger militants became increas¬ 
ingly critical of the moderate and gradual approach 
to racial problems of leaders such as Wilkins. But in 
1969 President lyndon b. Johnson paid tribute to 
Wilkins’ lifetime efforts by awarding him the highest 
civilian honor, the presidential Medal of Freedom. 

WHmSON, James {1757-1825) 

Officer during Revolution, War of 1812/ In- 
volvedin intrigues against General Washington/ 
Paid agent of Spain, 1787-1806/ Joined Burr 
conspiracy, 1805-07/ Relieved of command, 
1818, for mishandling of Montreal expedition 
in War of 1812 ( 

James Wilkinson showed an early interest in medicine 
but spent much of his life in the military. As it turned 
out, however, his primary interest seemed to lie in 
grand intrigue., 


Born in Maryland in 1757, Wilkinson joined the 
continental army as a captain and served as an aide 
of Gen. HORATIO gates. By 1778 he had become sec¬ 
retary to the board of war but was forced to resign 
because of his involvement in the conway gabal 
against Gen, george Washington. Wilkinson then 
managed to have himself appointed clothier gen¬ 
eral in 1779 but was compelled to resign in 1781 be¬ 
cause Of irregularities in his accounts. Moving West 
to fresh fields in 1784, Wilkinson settled in Kentucky, 
where he served as an agent of Spain, allegedly taking 
an oath of allegiance to the Spanish Crown in 1787 
to improve his business fortunes. When his ventures 
did not prosper sufficiently, he returned to the Array 
in 1791. Commissioned a brigadier general, he be¬ 
came the nation’s ranking Army officer in 1796, fol¬ 
lowing the death of Gen, anthony wayne. While 
serving as governor of Louisiana Territory in 1805-06, 
Wilkinson remained a Spanish agent and also joined 
the BURR conspiracy in the Southwest. When Burr’s 
schemes became known, however, Wilkinson gave 
testimony to the grand jury that indicted Burr for 
treason, It failed by only one vote of indicting Wil¬ 
kinson himself. 

Twice Wilkinson was court-martialed but cleared 
of charges~in 1811, as a result of his intrigues with 
Spain, and in 1815, after he had been relieved of his 
command for botching up the 1813 expedition against 
Montreal during the war of 1812 . Discharged from 
the Array in 1815, he later went to Mexico City and 
died there in 1825. Critics have neatly summed up 
Wilkinson’s military career: “He never won a battle 
or lost a court-martial.” 

See James R, Jacobs: T&tmM JN&moi. 

WILLARD, Emma Hart (/ 787-1870) 

Troy Female Seminaiy, 1821/ Seminary re¬ 
named Emma Willard School, 1895 

In the early 19th century most educators felt that 
women’s minds were fit only for child rearing, social 
and homemaking tasks, or such light accomplish¬ 
ments as music and penmanship. Not so Emma Hart 
Willard, who early introduced mathematics, philoso¬ 
phy and other college-level courses to the girls’ 
schools in which she taught. Mrs. Willard, who was 
born Emma HartinBerlin, Conn. (1787), was brought 
up in a family that encouraged learning. She taught 
in a Middlebury girls’ school for a few years, and in 
1814 she opened a “female seminary,” where she 
taught women the classical and sdeintlfic subjects that 
were considered the province of men, In 1821 she 
founded the Troy Female Seminary in New York (re¬ 
named the Emma Willard School in 1895), whose 
advanced curriculum converted many skeptics to 
accept the intellectual equality of women and won 
recognition for women’s higher education. (See 
colleges and universities, women’s,) At Troy she 
developed new teaching methods,' trained women 


teachers and wrote textbooks on geography and his¬ 
tory, She retired in 1838 to devote her time to lec¬ 
turing and improving women’s opportunities in the 
public schools. She died in 1870. 

See Alma Lutz: Emma Willard, Daughter of Democ¬ 
racy. 

WILLARD, Frances Elizabeth Caroline {1889-1898) 

Temperance and women's rights leader/ Presi¬ 
dent, Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
1879-98 

The ill-fated American experiment in prohibition 
(1920-33) owed much to the vigorous proselytizing of 
Frances Willard, a.s did the success of the women’s 
suffrage movement. A strong-minded, intelligent 
woman, Miss Willard was born in New York State 
(1839) and grew uf on a pioneer homestead in Wis¬ 
consin, After her graduation from the Northwestern 
Female College in Evanston, Ill., she became a 
teacher and later (1873) dean of women, at North¬ 
western University, She resigned herposition the next 
year to join the burgeoning crusade against liquor. 
Her enthusiasm for the temperance movement was 
partly motivated by a desire to protect women from 
the biutality of drunken husbands. In 1879 she was 
made president of the influential woman’s Christian 
temperance union, a post she held until her death 
in 1898. An indefatigable organizer and speaker, she 
also lobbied extensively for women’s suffrage, en¬ 
lightened labor legislation and other reforms. 

See Jeffrey Furst:T\\c Return of Frances Willard. 

WILLIAM AND MARY, COLLEGE OF 

Founded, 1698/ Second-oldest college in US,/ 
Trained many of America’s Founding Fathers/, 
Achieved university status, 1779, under supervi¬ 
sion of Thomas Jefferson 

The second-oldest college in the nation, William and 
Maiy was the training ground for many of the 
founders of the American republic and for three U.S, 
Presidents: thomas jefferson, james monroe and 
john'tyler. Of all U.S. schools of higher learning, 
only harvard is older than the College of William 
and Mary, which was chartered in 1693, and opened 
at WILLIAMSBURG, Va., iu 1694. The Rev, james blair 
became its first president. Thanks to its royal patron¬ 
age, the Anglican college soon boasted six professor¬ 
ships and a main building named for Sir Christopher 
Wren, the British architect, 

In 1776 the honor system and the phi bbta'kappa 
.SOCIETY were established at William and Mary, In 
1779, under the supervision ofThomas Jefferson, then 
governor of Virginia, the college became a university 
and established the nation’s first schools of modern 
languages, law and medicine. After the revolution- 
arywar, William and Mary shed its English supervi¬ 
sors; GEORGE WASHINGTON became its first American 
chancellor (1788-99). The college prospered in the 


initial decades ofAmerican independence, but during 
the civil war its buildings were heavily damaged by 
occupying Union troops and it was closed from 1861 
to 1865, After the war the college limped along with 
curtailed resources until 1881, when it again closed. 
It was reopened in 1888 with an annual appropriation 
from the Virginia legislature and in 1906 it became 
a state school. 

The 20th century witnessed a remarkable rebirth 
for William and Mary, It became coeducational in 
1918, and in the years between the World Wars its 
student.body soared from 130 to 1300. (During this 
same period the school’s historic Colonial buildings 
were restored with grants from john d, rockefeller, 
JR.) The decade of the 1960s was also a time of extra¬ 
ordinary growth. The faculty numbered over 450 in 
the early 1970s, and there were some 5000 students, 

WILLIAMS,/o//H(/(5(54-i 729) 

Colonial clergyman/ Wrote famous 1101 ac- 
' count of his capture by Indians at Deerfield, " 
Mass. 

Capture by Indians was a constant peril on the Amer¬ 
ican frontier, and John Williams not only lived 
through it but vividly recorded his experience, Born 
atRoxbury, Mass,, in 1664 and educated at harvard, 
Williams in 1688 became pastor of the Congrega¬ 
tional Church of Deerfield, a settlement on the west¬ 
ern fringe of Colonial Massachusetts. In February, 
1704, a French and Indian raiding party attacked the 
town, killing two of Williams’ children and carrying 
many Deerfield inhabitants, including the pastor and 
the remainder of his family, into captivity in Canada, 
Williams’ wife was murdered by the Indians and he 
was subsequently held prisoner for more than two 
years. Released in 1706, Williams Chronicled his ex¬ 
periences in The Redeemed Captive Returning to Zion 
(1707), That year he returned to his pastorate at Deer¬ 
field, where he died in 1729. 

mums, Roger {c. 1608-1688) , 

Colonial clergjman and advocate of religious. 
freedom/ Founded R.L settlement, 1686, which 
became known for its religious toleration and 
democratic institutions 

Members of the PURITAN oligarchy in Massachusetts 
must have wished many times that the young “godly 
minister” Roger Williams had never left his native 
England to join them, and in 1635 he was finally ban¬ 
ished from the Colony for his “dangerous opinions.’’ 
Williams, who was born to a. prosperous London 
shopkeeper about 1603, studied at Cambridge, took 
Anglican orders in 1628 and two years later sailed to 
Massachusetts with its Puritan founders, whose cause 
he had espoused. There he soon antagonized theGol- 
ony’s governing body by demanding overt repudia¬ 
tion of the Church oTEngland and insisting that the 
civil authorities had no power over matters of con- 
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WILLS, Helen Newington 


science and no right to expropriate Indian lands, 
From 1632 to 1633 Williams served as pastor of the 
openly separatist church in Plymouth colony, and 
in 1634—in defiance of the Massachusetts General 
Court—he took the pulpit at the Salem church, 

After his banishment in 1635, Williams made an 
unsuccessful attempt to found a new colony at Nar- 
ragansett Bay. Ousted again by the Puritans, he and 
13 followers then managed, in 1636, to found Provi¬ 
dence, the first settlement in his new Colony of Rhode 
ISLAND. Rhode Island soon became a small model 
democracy, with each household represented in gov¬ 
ernment, separation of civil and church authority, and 
religious toleration. Williams himself disavowed Pur¬ 
itanism in 1639 to become what he called a Seeker—a 
believer in Christianity but a member of no sect. 

Threatened by Puritans who sought to eradicate the 
hated Colony, Williams sailed for England and in 
1644 was granted a patent for his “Providence Plan¬ 
tations.” In 1652 he was again in England to have 
the patent confirmed, after an unsuccessful attempt 
by WILLIAM CODDINGTON of Newport to split the 
Colony and establish himself as governor. Beginning 
in 1654, Williams served three terms as the first presi¬ 
dent of the then united Colony. Under his tenure 
Rhode Island became a haven for persecuted groups 
such as Jews and Quakers. Its founder acted many 
times as an intermediary between the Colonies and 
the Narragansett Indians, whose respect he com¬ 
manded; but even Williams was unable to prevent 
KING PHILIP’S WAR (1675-76), in which he reluctantly 
served. Among his writings are. The Bloudy Tenent of 
Persecution for Cause of Conscience (1644) and The 
Hireling Ministry None of Christ’s (1652). He died in 
Rhode Island in 1683. 

See Perry Miller; Roger Williams: His Contributions 
to the American Tradition. 

WILLIAMS, Tennessee {Thomas Lanier) {1911- ) 

Playwright of post- World War 11 era/Acclaimed 

/or The Glass Menagerie, 1945, and A Streetcar 

Named Desire, iP47 

The winner of two Pulitzer Prizes and four New York 
Drama Critics’ Circle Awards, Tennessee Williams 
vied with ARTHUR MILLER for laurels as the nation’s 
most distinguished playwright of the post-wORLD 
WAR II era. Plumbing the psychological depths of his 
characters with a relentlessness unsurpassed in Amer¬ 
ican theater, except perhaps by Nobel Prize-winning 
dramatist eugene o’neill, Williams struck a respon¬ 
sive chord on the stage from the moment his first 
major play. The Glass Menagerie, opened in New 
Yorkinl945, 

Thomas Lanier Williams was bom in Columbus, 
Miss. (1911), and adopted Tennessee as a pen name 
because his family had come from that state. He spent 
much of his youth in St. Louis, working at a menial 
job he detested, writing (he published his first story 
at 16) and attending various colleges. He earned his 


B.A. from the University of Iowa in 1938. For the next 
seven years he traveled and supported himself with 
odd jobs and by .writing Hollywood film scripts. Fi¬ 
nally the stage productions of The Glass Menagerie 
(1945) and A Streetcar Named Desire (1947)-which 
was awarded the 1948 Pulitzer Prize for drama-won 
him broad recognition as one of America’s most prom¬ 
ising young playwrights. Both plays contain haunt¬ 
ing portraits of hypersen,sitive, lonely Southern 
women who live on dreams of a grandiose past, and 
both won Drama Critics’ Circle Awards, as did Cat 
on a Hot Tin Roof (1955), his second Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and The Night of the Iguana (1961), Among 
his other plays are Summer and Smoke (1948), The 
Rose Tattoo (1951) and Sweet Bird of Youth (1959). 

Williams’ iiigh-stmng Southern characters make 
superb vehicles for actors, and many of his dramas 
have been as successful on the .scr^n as in the theater. 
Although his recent plays have not won general, ac¬ 
claim, Williams, in the 1970s, remained in the opinion 
of most critics an able psychological dramatist—one 
Whom critic Brooks Atkinson once described as em¬ 
bodying “the genius of a poet.” 

See Esther M. Jackson: Broken World of Tennessee 
Williams and Gerald Weales: Tennessee Williams, 

mimUS, William Carlos {1883-1963) 

Poet, physician/ Pediatrician in Rutherford, 
NJ. / Five-vol epic poem Paterson, 1946-58, his 
major work 

“The years go by,” said Carl Sandburg, “and William 
Carlos Williams is timeless,” A gifted and highly in¬ 
novative modern American poet, Williams was born 
in Rutherford, N.J,, in 1883. As a young man he at¬ 
tended the University of Pennsylvania, where he be¬ 
came friendly with avant-garde poet ezra pound, 
and earned a degree in medicine in 1906, After in¬ 
ternship in New York City and further study in Ger¬ 
many, Williams returned, to Rutherford to practice 
pediatrics in 1910. In his ofl-hours he devoted himself 
to the writing of essays, novels and free-verse poetry, 
favoring the commonplace for his subjects and down- 
to-earth speech patterns over traditional literary 
styles. His major work was the five-volume epic poem 
Paterson (1946-58). Williams died in 1963 and was 
posthumously awarded the Pulitzer Prize in poetry for 
Pictures from Breughel, a collection of his poems. 

WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 

Capital of Va.,m9-1719/Major historic land-' 
mark/ Restoration to original appearance begun 
in 1928 by John D. Rockefeller, Jr, 

Renowned as the home of the college of william 
AND MARY and as the site of historic.meetings during 
the agitation for American independence, Williams¬ 
burg was the economic, educational, religious, social 
and governmental center of Virginia for 80 years. As 
such it played, host to makers and shakers of opin¬ 


ion— thomas JEFFERSON, PATRICK HENRY,. GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, JOHN RANDOLPH, PEYTON RANDOLPH 
and many Others. i 

■ Founded in 1633 as Middle Plantation, Williams¬ 
burg received its present name in 1699 when it be¬ 
came Virginia’s Colonial capital. The removal of the 
capital to Richmond in 1779 started a decline in the 
city’s fortunes, which was hastened by wartime dam¬ 
age during its occupation by Union troops in the civil 
WAR, The hard times following that conflict and the 
use of Williamsburg as a military post during World 
Ward drastically altered its Colonial appearance. In 
1928 JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., launched an extensive 
and painstaking restoration of the drowsy, somewhat 
shabby city, which has brought back Williamsburg’s 
pristine 17th- and 18th-century charm and elegance. 
Such famous buildings as the capitol, the . Governor’s 
Palace and Raleigh Tavern were fully reconstructed, 
and scores of other structures were restored. Today 
Williamsburg is one of the nation’s most important 
Colonial landmarks. 

See Burke Davis: A Williamsburg Galaxy. 

WILLIAMS V. MISSISSIPPI (/S95) 

Supreme Court, decision upholding constitution¬ 
ality of Mississippi’s voter-registration require¬ 
ments, which effectively denied the franchise to 
Negroes 

The 15th constitutional amendment, ratified in 
1870 and intended to implement Congress’ recon¬ 
struction policies, states that “The right of citizens 
of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on ac¬ 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servi¬ 
tude.” In 1890, however, Mississippi became the first 
Southern state to require that every voter pay a poll 
TAX and demonstrate his ability to read and interpret 
the state constitution. White election officials, in ad¬ 
ministering the test, could thus discriminate against 
Negroes and deny them the vote; In the case of Wil¬ 
liams V. Mississippi (1898), the u.s. supreme court 
upheld the constitutionality of Mississippi’s voter- 
registration laws on the ground that they did not di¬ 
rectly deny anyone the franchise because of color or 
race. However, other Southern states passed laws 
similar to Mississippi’s, thus preventing most Negroes 
from exercising their right to vote until the passage 
of the VOTING RIGHTS ACT of 1965, 

WWIKE, Wendell Lewis {1892-1944) 

Lawyer, utility executive andpoliiician/Repub¬ 
lican presidential candidate in 1940/ Led fight 
to liberalize party and end its isolationist policies 

The republican party’s 1940 presidential candidate, 
Wendell Willkie, was a man of many seeming contra¬ 
dictions, A registered member of the democratic 
PARTY until 1939, the year before he was chosen by 
the Republicans to oppose President franklin d, 


ROOSEVELT, Willkie was both a powerful corporation 
executive-once jocularly referred to as the “barefoot 
boy from Wall Streef’—and his new party’s outstand¬ 
ing liberal spokesman, Born in Elwood, Ind, (1892), 
he received his law degree from Indiana University 
(1916) and soon became well known as an aggressive 
courtroom lawyer, an opponent of racism and the ku 
KLUX KLAN and an ardent supporter of the league 
OF NATIONS, In 1933 he became president of the Com¬ 
monwealth and Southern Corporation, a giant public 
utility holding, company based in New York City. 
Willkie soon gained nationai prominence as the most 
outspoken opponent of the vast concentrations, of 
Federal power engendered by the new deal. 
Although respected by big business for his anti-New 
Deal stand and by liberal Republicans for his 
forthright advocacy of aid to Britain after the Nazi 
conquest of Western Europe, he was only, a “dark 
horse” candidate for the Republican nomination in 
1940, But he won on the sixth ballot as the party’s^ one 
chance to override Roosevelt’s popularity. However, 
his campaign presented no distinct alternative to 
Roosevelt’s policies and the electorate expressed their 
preference for FDR, with his known record of inter¬ 
nationalism and social reform, by a margin of nearly 
five million votes. 

After the U.S. entered world war ii, Willkie 
toured England, the Middle East, Russia and China 
as the President’s personal representative. He infuri¬ 
ated many conservative Republicans by attacking 
colonialism, urging postwar harmony with Russia and 
advocating a peacekeeping partnership of nations in 
which small states would have a genuine voice. Many 
of his ideas appeared in his 1943 book, One World, 
which quickly sold millions of copies. 

In 1944 Willkie attempted to win a second presi¬ 
dential nomination, but his attacks on the Republican 
“Old Guard” had alienated many voters and he with¬ 
drew from the race after finishing fourth in the Wis¬ 
consin presidential PRIMARY. He died of a heart 
attack that year, just a month before Roosevelt was 
reelected to a fourth term. Willkie’s two bids for pub¬ 
lic office had failed, but he deserved much of the 
credit for changing his party’s traditional isolationist 
policies. 

See Ellsworth Barnard: Wendell Willkie; Fighter for 
Freedom,, 

NUIS, Helen Newington {1906- ) 

Tennis champion/ Winner, during 1920s and 

1930s, of seven V.S. Women’s Singles titles; 

eight British Women’s Singles; four French 

Women’s Singles 

Dubbed Miss Poker Face because of her appearance 
of icy calm^ under pressure, California-born (1906) 
Helen Wills dominated American and European 
tennis during the 1920s. She began her net career early 
by winning the U.S, Girls’ Singles at the age of 15 in 
1921, repeating the victory in 1922, The following year 
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WILSON, {Thomas) Woodrow 


she won her first U.S. National Women’s champion¬ 
ship at Forest Hills, L.L, to begin an unprecedented 
sweep of top championships; U.S, Women’s Singles, 
1923-25,1927-29,1931; U.S. Doubles, 1922,1924-25, 
1928; U.S. Mixed Doubles, 1924, 1928; British 
Women’s Singles, 1927-30,1932-33,1935,1938; Brit¬ 
ish Doubles, 1927, 1930; French Women’s Singles, 
1928-30, 1932; French Doubles, 1932, She retired 
from, competition in 1938 to a life of writing and art¬ 
work. In the 1930s, when she was the wife of Frederick 
Moody, she played as Helen Wills Moody. 

WEMOT PROVISO 

Legislative effort to bar slavery in territories to 
be acquired from Mexico I Defeated in Senate, 
1846,1847 

Although twice defeated by the U.S, Senate and never 
established as the law of the land, the Wilmont Pro¬ 
viso reflected the growing controversy in the 1840s 
over the extension of slavery to the territories, Pro¬ 
posed in 1846 by Democratic Congressman David 
Wilmot of Pennsylvania and introduced as an 
amendment to a fiscal bill providing funds to buy 
territories from Mexico, the proviso would have 
barred slavery in the areas to be purchased. Twice 
during the Mexican war (1846-48), the proviso 
passed the House of Representatives (1846,1847) only 
to be defeated in the Senate, where Southern senators 
led by South Carolina’s JOHN c, calhoun successfully 
defeated the measure. In 1847 President jambs k. 
POLK was authorized to spend $3 million for the pur¬ 
chase of the Mexican lands at the forthcoming peace 
negotiations, and no mention was made of the slavery 
issue in the appropriations measure. Nonetheless, the 
proviso was repeatedly resubmitted to Congress for 
its approval, abraham Lincoln, then an Illinois con¬ 
gressman, voted for the measure more than 40 times. 
Despite its rejection, the proviso illuminated the 
growing sectional split between North and South,.Its 
ultimate defeat in the compromise of iSsoraisedstill 
greater questions over the extension of slavery to the 
territories. (See kansas-nebraska ACT.) ^ 

miSO^, Alexander {1766^813) 

Ornithologist, author/ Wrote and illustratedph 
oneering study on American birds, published in 
nine vok, beginning 1808 

Pioneering ornithologist Alexander Wilson’s studies 
on the birds of the U.S. are still considered essential 
reading for modern-day nature lovers. Born in Scot¬ 
land in 1766, Wilson came to the U.S, in 1794. While 
teaching school in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, he 
became acquainted with botanist william bartram 
and engraver Alexander Lawson, both of whom en- 
couragedhis interest in birds; the latter helped Wilson 
to perfect his drawing ability. Following years of field 
trips, in which Wilson observed the birds of the At¬ 
lantic coast from Georgia to New England, he pub¬ 


lished the first volume of his monumental study, 
American Ornithology, in 1808. A classic in its sound 
scholarship and excellent illustrations, the work re¬ 
ceived wide praise, among scientists. Six more vol¬ 
umes appeared before Wilson’s death in 1813 and two 
other volumes were published posthumously. 

miSON, Edmund(1895M972) . 

Writer, literary critic/ Major influence on course 
of American literature/ Author of numerous 
books ranging from novels to political commen¬ 
tary/ Wrote To the Finland Station 

For half a century after World War I, Edmund Wilson 
was aninfluential figure on the, U.S, literary scene. As 
managing editor of Vanity Fair (1920-21), principal 
book reviewer and associate editor of The New Re¬ 
public (1926-31) and literary critic for The New Yorker 
(1944-48), Wilson helped introduce scores of writers 
-including f, scott Fitzgerald, John dos passos 
and ERNEST HEMiNGWAY-to the American public. As 
a novelist, essayist, politicaTwriter, social critic and 
literary historian, Wilson elicited wide praise for his 
elegant style, incisiveness and scholarship, . A 
New Jersey-born (1895) and Princeton-educated 
(B.A„ 1916), Wilson began his writing'career as a re¬ 
porter in New York but soon became notable for his 
literary criticism. Over the decades his varied interests 
and talents were reflected in his numerous books, 
Among these are his outstanding critical work. Axel’s 
Castle (1931); his monumental study, of European 
revolutionary movements. To the Finland Station 
(1940); his controversial short-story collection Mem¬ 
oirs of Hecate County (1946), which _ was widely 
banned as obscene; his excursion into Biblical schol¬ 
arship, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea (1955); and his 
wry account of the U.S. civil war and its impact on 
literature, /’mnofic Gore (1962). A man of stubborn 
principle, Wilson in his later years refused do pay 
Federal income taxes and detailed his difficulties with 
the Internal Revenue Service in The Cold War and the 
Income Tax ( 1963 ).Despite these difficulties, Wilson’s 
literary contributions were officially recognized in 
1963 when he received the presidential Medal of 
Freedom, He diedin 1972., 

Wilson,Henry {1812-1875) 

Vice President of , U.S., 1873-75/ Radical Re¬ 
publican reformer/ U.S. senator, 1855-73 

Massachusetts’ longtime (1855-73) Republican sena¬ 
tor, Henry Wilson was chosen as President ulysses 
s. grant’s vice-presidential running mate in 1872 be¬ 
cause of his following among reformers, Wilson, long 
an antislavery man and an advocate of such advanced 
causes as women’s suffrage and the rights of labor, 
was considered an asset in Grant’s battle with the 
LIBERAL republican PARTY headed by HORACE GREE¬ 
LEY, Once in office, Wilson spent most of his time as 
Vice President completing Iris important three- 


volume history, The Rise and Fall of the Slave Power 
in America { W2-15). , 

Born inNew Hampshireas Jeremiah Jones Colbath 
in 1812, he was indentured to a farmer and trained 
as a cobbler; despite an almost total lack of formal 
schooling, he became a well-educated man through 
his own efforts. After legally changing his name at age 
21, he moved to Massachusetts in 1833 and later en¬ 
tered politics, giving vent to his antislavery stance first 
in the whig party, then in the American (know- 
nothing) I’ARTY and the free soil party before be¬ 
coming a radical republican. As a senator he urged 
speedy emancipation of the slaves and after the civil 
war sought the impeachment of President Andrew 
JOHNSON, In November, 1875, Wilson suffered a 
stroke while presiding over the Senate and died wi thin 
12day.s. 

Wilson, James {1742-1798) 

Lawyer, Jurlsl/ U.S. Supreme Court justice, 

1789-98/ Signer of Declaration ofIndependence, 
and U.S. Constitution 

Born (1742) and raised in Scotland, James Wilson 
emigrated to Pennsylvania in 1767 and soon estab¬ 
lished himself as one of that Colony’s leading lawyers 
and political figures. As a delegate to the First conti¬ 
nental congress in 1774, Wilson outlined his theo¬ 
ries of judicial review, which were adopted after 
U.S. independence. He also served as a delegate to 
the Second Continental Congress during and after the 
revolutionary war and was a signer of the decla¬ 
ration OF independence, As a delegate to the con¬ 
stitutional CONVEN'HON of 1787, Wllson was a 
member of the committee that drafted the u.s, 
constitution. He advocated the direct election of 
senators and, despite his failure to carry a majority 
of fellow delegates on this issue, he joined in signing 
the document. In 1789 Wilson was appointed the first 
professor of law at the College of Philadelphia (later 
the university of Pennsylvania) and the same year 
he became an associate justice of the new u.s, su¬ 
preme court, Wilson served on the high court until 
his death in 1798, He was best known for his majority 
opinion in the landmark case CHtSHOiM v,’G eorgia 
(1793), 

See Charles P. Smith: ImesWihon} 

WILSON, {Thomas) Woodrow {1856-1924) 

28th President of U.S., 1913-21/ lawyer, edu- 
cat or/ President, Princeton U., 1902-10/ Gov¬ 
ernor, N. J., 1911-13/ A^ocate of economic.. 

' reform/ Led U.S. in W.W. l> 1917-18/., 
Unsuccessfully .rnght peace of reconciliation 
and U.S. membership in Lea^e of Nations/ 
Nobel Peace Prize laureate, 1919 ,, , 

Woodrow Wilson’s Presidency began in '1913 in an 
atmosphere of high optimism for continued peace 
and economic reform. It ended eight years later after 


American participation in world war i (1917-18), 
and after a war-weary electorate had repudiated his 
policies of international cooperation. By then Wilson 
was gravely ill, an embittered and slowly dying man. 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson was born in Virginia in 
1856, the son of a Presbyterian minister whose high 
moral scruples the youngster inherited in full meas¬ 
ure, After he received a B.A, from the College of 
New Jersey (now princeton university) in 1879, 
Wilson studied law but gave up his practice in 1883 
to enter the Ph.D. program at Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, In 1885 he wed Ellen Louise Axson and took up 
his first teaching post at Bryn Mawr College in Penn¬ 
sylvania. In 1890 Wilson was appointed professor of 
jurisprudence and politicial economy at Princeton, 
where he established a brilliant reputation for his 
teaching and his theories on U.S, history and consti¬ 
tutional law, His fame as a scholar was so great that 
in 1902 he became president of the university and 
immediately embarked on a program of expansion 
and educational reform, Wilson’s tenure in this post 
was marked by the enormous growth of his university, 
but the reforms he advocated were staunchly opposed 
by many Princeton trustees, alumni and students. In 
1910, when the New Jersey Democratic Party offered 
Wilson its gubernatorial nomination, the scholar 
quickly accepted. 

The party leaders who had secured Wilson’s nomi¬ 
nation expected that his lack of experience in the 
realm of practical politics would make him dependent' 
on them. Instead, from the moment of his nomina¬ 
tion, Wilson aligned himself with the reform move¬ 
ment and, after taking office in January, 1911, he 
pushed through the legislature a series of political and 
economic reforms that stripped the party profes¬ 
sionals of much of their power. By .June, 1912, when 
the Democratic National Convention met, Wilson’s 
accomplishments had made him the choice of many 
liberals, but it was not until the 46th ballot that he 
recei ved the necessary two- thirds vote of the delegates 
to gain the nomination, With the Republicans split 
that year between President william Howard tafYs 
party regulars and former President Theodore, Roo¬ 
sevelt’s BULL moose party, Wilsou garnered a com¬ 
manding majority in the Electoral College,(but only 
a plurality of the popular vote) and was elected the 
first Democratic President in 20 years, - 

In his doctoral dissertation, Congressional Govern¬ 
ment, Wilson had been critical of the dominance of 
Government by the Congress and as President he 
made it clear that he would lead a strong executive 
branch dedicated to the economic reforms promised 
in his NEW freedom platform. Over strong con¬ 
gressional opposition, he forced through a tariff re¬ 
form measure to reduce import duties, imposed , a 
Federal income tax for the: first time since the civil 
war, established the federal reserve system and 
federal trade commission, and secured the passage 
of antitrust laws and the first of the Federal child 

LABOR LAWS. 
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Save for relations with Mexico (see mexico-u.s. 
RELATIONS and MEXICAN BORDER CAMPAIGN), foreign 
affairs played but a small role in Wilson’s early Ad¬ 
ministration, and with the outbreak in 1914 of World 
War I in Europe, the President determined on a policy 
of neutrality, urging his countrymen to be “impar¬ 
tial in thought as well asin action,” 

Wilson’s efforts to maintain American neutrality 
came to naught. After a German submarine sank the 
British liner LUSITANIA in 1915, an action that cost 128 
American lives, Wilson resisted popular pressure for 
war and the next year ran successfully for reelection 
on the slogan: “He kept us out of war.” But in Janu¬ 
ary, 1917, Germany proclaimed unrestricted subma¬ 
rine warfare and Wilson felt compelled to act. He first 
broke diplomatic relations with Berlin and then, on 
April 2,1917, asked Congress for a declaration of war 
to “make the World safe for democracy.” Four days 
later Congress responded affirmatively and America 
was at war. But even as he served as commander in 
chief of the largest army the U.S. had yet raised, Wil¬ 
son nurtured a vision of a just and lasting peace. He 
anticipated reconcilation among the warring powers, 
the independence of all European nationality groups 
and a league of nations to decide all international 
disputes. These principles Wilson outlined in his 
fourteen points speech of Jan. 8,1918. 

On Nov. 1L1918, Germany laid down its arms and 
less than four weeks later Wilson sailed for Europe 
to participate in the Paris Peace Conference. Every¬ 
where the President went during those first weeks in 
Europe, he was hailed as a savior of humanity. But 
once the bargaining began at Versailles outside of 
Paris, Wilson found that the principles he had so 
avidly espoused were not shared by his allies. Over 
the, next months he slowly yielded on point after 
point, the resulting treaty of Versailles being a far 
cry from the President’s demand for a “peace without 
victors.” Only the concept of the League of Nations 
was salvaged from the wreckage, and even in this 
Wilson faced formidable opposition in the Senate. 
But he was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize in 1919, 

On July 10,1919, Wilson presented the Treaty of 
Versailles to the Senate for ratification, only to find 
that opposition to U.S. participation in the league was 
strong. Refusing to compromise with the isolationist 
bloc in the upper house, Wilson, on Sept. 3, began 
a cross-country tour to rouse the American people to 
his cause, The President never completed the tour. At 
Pueblo, Colo., he was taken ill and, on Oct. 2, shortly 
after his return to Washington, he suffered a paralytic 
stroke. From his sickbed he issued appeals that the 
treaty be ratified, but the Senate refused to do so 
without amending its text and Wilson stood firm 
against amendments. InNovember, 1920, Republican 
WARREN G. HARDING beat Democrat james m. cox for 
the Presidency and Wilson’s last hope for U.S, partici¬ 
pation in the league died. 

During his illness Wilson was cared for by his 
second wife, Edith B. Galt, whom he had married in 


1915, a year after his first wife’s death. After leaving 
the Presidency in March, 1921, he lived as an in¬ 
valid in Washington until his death in 1924. 

See Arthur S. Link: Wilson. 

WILSON OBSERVATORY {sot Mount Wilm 
and Mount Palomar Observatories) 

WINCHELL, Walter {1897-1972} 

Journalist, radio commentator/ Wrote syndi¬ 
cated gossip columns, beginning 1929/ Began 
radio broadcasts, 1932 

With a staccato radio delivery, aimed at a nationwide 
audience he addressed as “Mr. and Mrs. America,” 
New York City-born (1897) Walter Winchell was one 
of mid-20th-century America’s most influential 
broadcast commentators. Mixing juicy bits of gossip 
about show business celebrities with easily under¬ 
stood commentaries on political events of the day, 
Winchell had a loyal following of millions for his 
Sunday evening radio program, first broadcast in 
1932. During the 1940s he regularly praised President 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT and vcrklly flayed Amer¬ 
ica’s WORLD WAR II enemies, A dedicated anti¬ 
communist, Winchell was a leading supporter of Sen. 
JO.SEPH R. MCCARTHY’S Senate investigations of the 
early 1950s, 

Winchell was originally a vaudeville performer, but 
in 1924 he joined the staff of the New York Daily News 
and originated a gossip column that became nation¬ 
ally syndicated in 1929, The same year he joined 
WILLIAM RANDOLPH hearst’s Ncw York Daily Mirror. 
He spent his last years in retirement and died in 1972, 

WINEMAKING 

Industry introduced in Cal during 18th century/ 
State remains nation’s primary source of wine/ 
Industry nearly destroyed by Prohibition Amend¬ 
ment during 1920s/ Slow recovery in 1930s, ’40s/ 
Some California wines now considered among 
world’sfinest 

Franciscan missionaries, from wine-producing Spain, 
were the first to appreciate the fact that a happy com¬ 
bination of soil and climate conditions made Califor¬ 
nia a prime prospect for the, cultivation of wine 
grapes. By the end of the 18th century, grape cultiva¬ 
tion had become a prosperous industry in the then 
Spanish-controlled area. Through the early decades 
of the 19th century, however, connoisseurs considered 
California wines far inferior to European vintages, 
particularly French varieties. Yet, ironically, Califor¬ 
nia grapes were responsible for the salvaging of dis¬ 
eased French vineyards in the 1850s. By grafting the 
disease-resistant California varieties onto the Euro¬ 
pean plants, new strains were developed and a major 
disaster averted. 

In California there are two centers of the industry: 
the ,Napa and Sonoma valleys east of San Francisco 


and the San Joaquin Valley, By 1900 California made 
almost 90 percent of the nation’s wine, the cultivation 
of the wine grapes attracting French and Italian im¬ 
migrants and a variety of native entrepreneurs, in¬ 
cluding sea captains and bankers. Then, in 1919, with 
the passage of the 18tli Amendment to the Con¬ 
stitution, dictating the prohibition of alcoholic bev¬ 
erages, progress in domestic wine-grape cultivation 
came to a halt. With Prohibition repealed in 1933, the 
industry slowly began to recover, but by then’the 
wine-drinking habit had become generally limited to 
sophisticates who preferred French varieties. In re¬ 
cent years, however, Americans have been increas¬ 
ingly turning to wine, and the development of fine 
California wines, combined with the high price of 
imports, has benefited the West Coast growers. The 
1970s have seen wine .sales in the U.S. grow tremen¬ 
dously, About 80 percent of the wines consumed by 
Americans come from California vineyards, 14 per¬ 
cent from other domestic wine-producing areas 
(northern New York, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
Michigan and Maryland) and about 6 percent are 
imports, 

iJee Icon D. Adara,’The Wines of America, 

mms, Enoch Cobb {1806-1879) 

Penologist, educator/His Report on Prisons and 

Reformatories in the United States and Can¬ 
ada, rc/rm 

Although he was already 56 years old when he turned 
his attention to penology, New Jersey-born (1806) 
Enoch Wines achieved renown as one of the world’s 
foremost experts on prison reform, After graduating 
(1827) from Middlebury College in Vermont, Wines 
taught school in the East for many years, entered the 
Congregational ministry in 1849, and in 1859 went to 
St. Louis, Mo., to head its new City University, His 
career as a prison reformer began in 1862, when he 
accepted the post of secretary of the New York Prison 
Association, Five years later his Report on Prisons and 
Reformatories in the United States and Cunoiffllielped 
set off a surge of penal innovations emphasizing cor¬ 
rection over punishment, (See prisons and prison 
reform.) Out of Wines’s efforts to organize the wide¬ 
spread movement for prison reform grew the Na¬ 
tional Prison Association, founded in 1870, and the 
first International Penitentiary Congress, held in 
London two years later. An advocate of Separating 
juvenile delinquents from hardened criminals. Wines 
was instmraental in the establishment of reforma¬ 
tories for youths. He died in 1879, 


WINSLOW, Mwr/(7595-/655) 

A founder of Plymouth Colony, 1620/ Negoti¬ 
ated with Indians, served as Colony’s governor, 
1633,1636.1644 

One of the founders of Plymouth colony. English- 
born. (1595) Edward Winslow sailed for the New 



World on the Mayflower in 1620, In the following 
year he negotiated a. treaty with Chief massasoit that 
helped establish friendly relations between the In¬ 
dians and the Colony. His account of “the beginning 
and proceedings of the English Plantation setled at 
Plimoth in New England” appeared ,in Mount's Re¬ 
lation, published in England in 1622. During one of 
his numerous trips, to England to represent Plym¬ 
outh’s interests, Winslow published Good Newes from 
New England (1624) to encourage financial support 
for the Colony. Thrice (1633,1636 and 1644) Winslow 
served as Plymouth’s governor and in 1646 he again 
voyaged to England to defend the Colony’s political 
interests. There he became involved in the affairs of 
the successful Puritan revolution and never returned 
to Plymouth. He died in 1655. 

SNINSOR, Justin {1831-1897) 

Librarian, historian/ A founder and first presi¬ 
dent of American Library Association, 1876-85 

After leaving HARVARn in 1852 before earning a de¬ 
gree, Boston-born (1831) Justin Winsor studied in 
Europe, then returned to. his native city to begin a 
career as a writer and, critic. In 1866 he was made a 
trustee of the Boston Public Library and two years 
later he became its superintendent (1868-77), In that 
position he greatly expanded public use of the institu¬ 
tion by creating a system of branch libraries, A 
founder and first president (1876-85) of the. American 
Library Association, Winsor also helped establish; the 
Library Journal In 1877, he was , appointed librarian 
of Harvard College, a position he held until his death 
in 1897. A historian of note, Winsor edited the highly 
acclaimed Memorial History of Boston (4 vols„ 1880- 
81) and the Nctrf&twe and CriticcilJlistory ofAifiBrica 
(8 vols,, 1884-89), - 

WINTHROP FAMILY 

John Winthrop {1588-1649), first governor ' 
Massachusetts Bay Colony/ John Winthrop the 
Younger {1606-1676), governor of Conn. [John 
{Fitz-John) Winthrop {1638-1707), also gover-'" 
nor of Conn.[John Winthrop {1714-1779), m- 
enlist and educator/ Robert Charles Winthrop 
{1809-1894), US. 'congressman and senator 
from Mass '/ Theodore Winthrop {1828-1861), 
soldier and writer 

Of the many distinguished members of the Winthrop 
family, all but one were direct descendants of the first 
John Winthrop, who was born in Edwardstone, En¬ 
gland, in 1588, He studied for, two years at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he experienced a religious 
awakening and: became, a„PURiTAN, In 1629, having 
achieved considerable fame as a lawyer, he deter¬ 
mined to leave the restrictive atmosphere of England 
and joined a group that, had a charter from King 
Charles I to establish a Colony for the Massachusetts 
bay company, Winthrop was named governor by his 
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colleagues even before they set sail for Americain 
March, 1630, and was the Colony’s leading figure in 
the 19 years remaining until his death on March 16, 
1649. In that interval he constantly held high office, 
including several terras totaling more than' 10 years 
as governor, and the rest of the time as deputy gover¬ 
nor or member of the Council. A strong believer In 
a "spiritual aristocracy,” Winthrop believed that gov¬ 
ernment should be administered by an elite of the 
devout and well bred, Although he failed to impose 
his political philosophy completely on the Colony, he 
did much to establish Massachusetts on a firm and 
prosperous footing. 

His son John, known as John Wiftthrop the Youm 
ger, was born in Groton, England, on Feb, 12,1606, 
studied law at the Inner Templedn London and ar¬ 
rived in Massachusetts in 1631, a year after his father. 
On the death of his wife in 1634, John Winthrop the 
Younger returned to England,, where he remarried 
and was given a commission to begin a settlement at 
Saybrook (now Old Saybrook), on the Connecticut 
River. He also founded Pequot (now New London) 
in 1646, However, he did not settle permanently in 
CONNECTICUT Until 165 1, In the late 1650s he became 
governor of the Colony, a position in which he served 
continuously until his death on April 5; 1676. Less 
concerned with dheology than his father, John the 
Younger was a talented scientist and devoted much 
energy to developing the industrial resources of New 
England, Under his rule, the Colony of New Haven 
was merged with Connecticut' 

The'third John Winthrop; son of the second, was 
commonly known as Fitz-John, Born at Ipswich, 
Maas,, on March 14,1638, he attended Harvard Col¬ 
lege but did not graduate. Instead he left America to 
serve as an officer under Cromwell in the British Pan 
liaraentary Army that overthrew Charles I. On his 
return to the Colonies in 1663, he settled in Connecti¬ 
cut, where he was elected to the General Assembly. 
In 1672 he became chief military officerfor New Lon¬ 
don County and led Connecticufs'troops in king 
PHILIP’S WAR. He served as governopof the Colony 
from 1698 until, liis death on Noy. 27,1707., 

The scientist JoW Winthrop, a, great-grandnephew 
of tlie first John Winthrop, was born in Boston oh Dec. 
19,. 1714 ,'graduated from iiarvard in 1732 apd was 
appointed Hollis'professor of mathematics and natu¬ 
ral philosophy at the college in 17,38. A talented as¬ 
tronomer, Winthrop observed sunspots and the 
transits Of Mercury across the face' #f the suni and 
established the first experimental physics' laboratory 
in America (1746), Winthrop, who was a major influ¬ 
ence on benjamin franklin, died oh May 3,'1779, 
Robert Charles Winthrop, born in Boston on May 
12, 1809, was also a-descendant 6f the first John 
Winthrop. He graduated from Harvard in 1828, stud¬ 
ied law under daNiel Webster and'was admitted to 
the bar in 1831'. An active member of the whig party, 
he was elected to the U.S, House of Representatives 
in d840, serving as Speaker of the Housefrom 1847 


to 1849. In 1850 he was appointed to fill the late Dan¬ 
ielWebster’s unexpired term in the Senate, buthe was 
defeated when he sought the seat in his own right in 
1851, With the dissolution of the Whig Partyfnthe 
1850s, he retired from politics to devote himself to 
literary and philanthropic work. He died on Nov, 16, 
1894. ’ 

Theodore Winthrop, another descendant of thefirst 
John Winthrop, was born in New Hdven, Conn., on 
Sept. 28,1828; and graduated from Yale in 1848. On 
the outbreak of the civil war he joined the 7th New 
York Regiment and was killed in battle at Big Bethel, 
Va., on June 10,' 1861. Three of his posthumously 
published noyels—Ceci7 Dreeme (1861), Jo/m Brent 
(1862) and Edwin Brothertoft (1862)-were best 
sellers. ' ; ' - 

See Richard s. Dunn: Puritans and Yankees. : 


William (1772-1834) 


Lawyer, writer/ t/.S, Attorney General, 1817-29 , 

In 1807 William Wirt attained legal fame as one of 
the prosecutors of aaron burr in the latter’s trial for 
treason. Later, from 1817 to 1829, he served asU.S. 
Attorney General under Presidents james monroe 
and JOHN QUINCY Adams, During this period he ar¬ 
gued several important cases before the U.S, Supreme 
Court, among them Dartmouth college, v. wood¬ 
ward and MccuipocH v. Maryland. Wirt was the 
first Attorney General to systematize the work of the 
office and to fuhlish his official opinions so they might 
serve asprecedents for his successors. A talented au¬ 
thor, he wrote The Letters of the British Epy (1803), 
which went through several editions, and a biography 
of Patrick Henry (1817). Wirt was bom in Maryland 
ind772, the son of tavern keepers; At the age of 14 
he left school and worked as a private tutor and was 
himself tutored in law. Admitted to the Virginia bar 
in 1792, he soon became a prominent lawyer, and in 
1808 was elected to the Virginia House of Delegates.. 
In 1832 : Wirt was a candidate for President on the 
anti-mAsonic ticket,'but received only the seven 
electoral votes ofVermont, He died in 1834, ■ 

WISCONSIN, STATE OF 


Adrnitted to Union , as SQih state, 1848/ Area, 
56,154scj. mi./ Pop,, 4,417,933 (1970)/ Capital, 
Mahon/ Largest city, Milwaukee;, pop., 
.1,054,249 (l9^^^^ Explored by french fur. 
trahrs in mid47th . century and settled, after it 
became territory in 1836, largely by Northern an f 
Central European immigrants/ A major center 
of political progressivism since early. 19W. 
State leads nation in production ofmilk and milk 


"America’s dairyland,” Wisconsin has been the na¬ 
tion’s leading maker of dairy products for more than 
a century. Two biffion gallons of milk flow each year 
from its herds* of idairy eowS—M percent of all the 


milk produced in the U.S. The milk, in turn, produces 
more butter and cheese than in any other state, and 
Wisconsin cheeses are considered to be among the 
best in the world. 

Like most of the Midwestern states, Wisconsin 
from the beginning had an agricultural destiny. Its 
broad, flat lands were: scoured out by the glaciers of 
the Ice Ages, which, left rich soil and many lakes and 
waterways behind when they last retreated some 
15,000 years ago. Bordered on the northwest by Lake 
Superior and on the east by Lake Michigan, Wiscon¬ 
sin has access to the Gulf of Mexico via the Missis¬ 
sippi River; which forms part of its western boundary, 
and to the Atlantic Ocean via the st, Lawrence 
seaway. The largest of its many lakes is the. 215- 
sq.-mi, Winnebago, The area of the state itself is 
56,lS4sq.mL ■. ". 

The'first European to explore the region was. 
Frenchman Jean' Nicolet * (see nigolet’s explo¬ 
rations), who in 1634 saw little to interest him in the 
vast southern prairie region, but opened up a flour¬ 
ishing fur trade.in the northern forest country. An¬ 
other Frenchman, nicolas perror established 
Green Bay as the center of the fur trade, formed an 
alliance with the local Indians and.claimed the entire 
Wisconsin region for France (1686), Afterthe french 
and INDIAN WAR (1755-63) Wisconsin passed to the 
British; in 1787 it became part of the disputed 
northwest TERRITORY. Effective Am.erican control 
came after the war of 1812 , and soon thereafter the 
first settlers arrived, attracted by reports of rich lead 
mines. But it was not until the region’s'Indians were 
crushed 'in the black hawk war (1832). and the 
granting of territorial , status four years later; with the 
capital at Madison, ithat the large waves;o.f 'Immigra- 
TiGNhegan,' : ' ■ ' - ■ 

When Wisconsin became a state in 1848,.its:Constir 
tution provided for the protection of indebted farmers 
andgrantedliberal voting rights,This liberal tradition 
and the richness of the land attracted tho-usands; of 
European immigrants. With its yearly growingse'asori 
of 120 to 180 days and an average annual rainfall of 
30 inches^plus a rlch prairie soil as suitable for Corn 
and other, grain as for. grazing—this “promised laud’! 
was soon talked of throughout Europe, Many of the 
Scandinaviaris, Germans, Czechs, Poles, Finns, and 
Icelanders who populated the state came directly 
from the immigrant ships which brought them- to 
America,! and towns and villages all over Wisconsin 
still retain a! strong ethnic flavor. 

Many new arrivals,: such as the German- born carl 
SCHURZ, were educated liberals who contributed 
much to the state’s intellectual life. The Germ ans whd 
settled MILWAUKEE, the state’s largest city (1970 pop,, 
],G54;249),Brought the art ofbrewing with them, and 
Milwaukee is still the largest producer of beer in, the 
nation. (See brewing Industry.) A woodworking 
industry grew upin Oshkosh, Green Bay becarhe an 
important producer of pulp and paper .(see lumber 
industry), and .Kenosha became a major automotive 


center in the, early 1900s. Today agrioulture em.p,loys 
22 percent .of the labor force, and industry, almost 30, 
percent , 

Politically„Wisconsinhas had a history of,radical 
reformism coupled with a strongly isolationist view¬ 
point toward foreign, affairs. The. republican,party 
was founded at Ripon in 1854, and the state remained 
basically Republican after the civil war. Wisconsin-, 
ites developed: increasingly radical tendencies! in the 
late 19thand early 20th centuries, Farmers, caught in 
a squeeze between lo.w, farm prices and the high cost 
of Eastern manufactured goods, did,much to, create 
the movement that became the progressive party 
of 1924 ,:Its presidential candidate was Wisconsin’s 
favorite soil. Sen. Robert m..la follette, who polled 
the largest; vote of any third-party candidate in U,S, 
history until 1968. ,Almost tliree decades, later Sen. 
JOSEPH!, MCCARTHY of Wisc.onsin rocked the.nation 
with his:virulent anti-Comraunist campaign; which 
reflected still another set of the state’s politick tend-, 
encies-its deep-seated aversion .to communism and 
its strong Roman Catholic vote. Nevertheless, Wis¬ 
consin has continued to vote many Socialists into 
office—the first Socialist elected to the,:U,S.: Congress, 
victor BERGER, was from Milwaukee—and today 
most of the state’s ^ progressive .strength 'is mustered 
behind the democratic party. ' 

Wisconsin’s population had grown to 4,417,933 in 
1970. With a better life for both farmers ,andworkers 
secured by the new. DEAL, the, state’s, own reform^ 
minded government and the world war h surge, in 
industrial, production, Wisconsin now hoasts a grow¬ 
ing emphasis on education and culture. The farmer, 
long pictured as a “hayseed’’ opponent .of the Eastern 
establishment, is now something of an establishment 
figure himself, a man of sober, hardworking prosper¬ 
ity, His dedication to higher education for his children 
is evidenced ,by,the growth, of Wisconsin’s, state- 
supported university, .which has played a,,majotrole 
in ffie state’s progressive reforms. (See Wisconsin 
IDEA;) :Opened in 1849 in Madison,.' the Umversity:,of 
Wisconsin acquired, the . Wisconsin State i College of 
Milwaukee in ,1956 and; now has ,13 other branches 
throughontthestate, .i ,,, 

WISCONSIN IDEA 

Collaboration between Gov. Robert M. La fol- 
letteand U. of Wisconsin professors,'1900-15, i 
resulted in pioneer progressive legislation 

Soon after Robert m. la follette was‘,elected gover¬ 
nor of WISCONSIN in 1900 by progressive repub¬ 
licans,’ he sought and received the help Of experts 
from ’.tie University of Wisconsin in 'developing re¬ 
form legislatidm. This collaboration, which lasted 
some 15 years, became known as the Wisconsin Idea. 
On the basis of consultations with university authori¬ 
ties in the fields of science, law, and economics, legis¬ 
lation was* .drafted and laws enacted that soon made 
Wisconsin the. leader among, progressive state gov- 
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ernments. Beginning in 1903 the railroads were taxed 
according to the value of their property, and two years 
later a regulatory commission was set up with power 
to fix intrastate rates. The direct primary was insti¬ 
tuted to nominate candidates for public office, lobby¬ 
ing was regulated, an inheritance tax was levied and 
a state civil service system and a state board of for¬ 
estry were established. When La Follette became a 
member of the u.s. senate in 1906, this governmental 
experiment to meet the changing needs of the social 
and economic order was carried on by his coworkers 
until the outbreak of world war i halted the reform 
movement nationally. Nevertheless, during that pe¬ 
riod several regulatory agencies were established, a 
stringent corrupt-practices act was passed and state 
income taxes and workmen’s compensation laws 
were instituted. Similar efforts to root out corrup¬ 
tion and introduce wide-ranging reforms have been 
successful in such other states as Oregon and 

MINNESOTA. - 

See Robert S. Mcawell: La Follette and the Rise of 
the Progressives in Wisconsin, 

mSE, Isaac Mayer {1819-1900) 

Rabbi and leader of Reform Mam/ Founder, 
Hebrew Union College, 1875f Founder and edi¬ 
tor of weekly hnelilc, 1854 , 

During the last half of the 19th century Isaac Mayer 
Wise was perhaps American Judaism’s most promi¬ 
nent personality. Generally recognized as the father 
of Reform Judaism in America, he was the founder 
of three important Reform Jewish institutions: the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations, (1873); 
Hebrew Union College (1875), which trains Reform 
rabbis and which he headed until 1900; and the Cen¬ 
tral Conference of American Rabbis (1889). Bom in 
Bbhemia in 1819, Wise was already a rabbi when he 
came to the U.S. in 1846. An enthusiastic proponent 
of the liberal Jewish movement then growing in 
Western and Central Europe, Wise fervently promul¬ 
gated i ts principles among American Jews. Soon after 
being appointed rabbi to a congregation in Cincinnati 
in 1854, Wise founded the influential Reform weekly 
the Israelite (renamed the Awer/can Israelite), which 
he also edited. In his later years he strongly opposed 
the nascent Zionist movement,^his attitude affecting 
fellow Reform Jews for decades to come. Wise died 
in 1900, 

WISE, (7652-7725) 

Clergyman, early New England exponent of de¬ 
mocracy/ Led resistance to royal taxes imposed 
on Massachusetts Colonists/ Wrote painphlets 
advocating democracy in church and civil gov- 
eminent 

After the hated royal Gov, Edmund andros imposed 
a provincial tax upon MASSAGHUSETXsin 1687, Puritan 
clergyman John Wise organized resistance to the levy 


among the people of his parish. For his pains, in what 
was one of the earliest instances of Colonial defiance 
of royal exactions. Wise was arrested, fined and 
barred from preaching for a brief period. Born in 
Massachusetts in 1652, Wise graduated from Harvard 
in 1673 and after a few years as a clergyman in Con¬ 
necticut served as a Congregational minister in Ips¬ 
wich, Mass,, from 1680 until his death in 1725, Wise 
strongly opposed a plan proposed by increase 
MATHER and COTTON MATHER to reduce the independ¬ 
ence of individual churches and augment the power 
of the clergy. He set forth his arguments for democ¬ 
racy in both church and civil government in two bril¬ 
liantly written and well-reasoned pamphlets {The 
Churches Quarrel Espoused, 1710, and ^ Vindication 
of the Government of New England Churches, 1717) 
that ended the Mathers’ movement and caused later 
generations to look upon Wise as the "first great 
American democrat,” His pamphlets were repub¬ 
lished (1772) before the revolutionary war and 
again (1860) in civil war times. 

See Perry Miller: The New England Mind: From 
Colony to Province, 

mSE, Stephen Samuel {1874-1949} 

Rabbi, civic leader/A founder ofAmerican Jew¬ 
ish Congress, 1917/ Led American Zionist dele¬ 
gation to Versailles peace conference, 1919/ Was 
active in social and political reform 

Among America’s Jewish religious leaders of this 
century, few have been as prominent or as influential 
as Reform rabbi Stephen Samuel Wise, a founder of 
the American Jewish Congress (1917), dedicated to 
fostering democratic ideals. Unlike many fellow Re¬ 
form Jews of his day (see Judaism), Wise was an ar¬ 
dent Zionist and led an American Jewish delegation 
to the Versailles conference (see Versailles, treaty 
of) in 1919 to seek international support for a Jewish 
homeland. Born in Hungary in 1874, Wise came with 
his family to New York City as an infant, attended 
the city’s public schools and graduated from Colum¬ 
bia University in 1892, receiving his Ph.D. nine years 
later. In 1907 Wise founded the Free Synagogue in 
New York City, and served as its rabbi until his death 
42 years later, A political activist as well as a theolo¬ 
gian, he championed labor reforms, was prominent 
in the campaign that led to the resignation of New 
York’s Mayor jimmy walker in 1932 and became a 
national and world leader of the fight against Nazism. 
Wise founded the World iewislv Congress in 1936 
and served as its president for the rest of his, life. 
He was also an educator, founding a rabbinical semi¬ 
nary, the Jewish Institute of Religion, in 1922. A man 
of numerous interests. Wise wrote several books, in¬ 
cluding The Improvement of the Moral Qualities 
(1902), How to Face Life (1917), Child Versus Parent 
(1922) and The Great Betrayal {mthhcohMUm, 
1930). He died in New York City in 1949. 

See Stephen Samuel IPwe,' Challenging Years, 


mSSlER, Clark {1870-1947) 

Anthropologist/ Authority on American In¬ 
dians/ Curator of anthropology, American Mu¬ 
seum of Natural History, 1907-42 

After making numerous field studies of the Dakota, 
Blackfoot and other Indian tribes, Indiana-born 
(1870) Clark Wissler wrote his masterpiece. The 
American Indian (1917), This work was the first to 
offer a tmly scientific study of the Indian—his phys¬ 
ical characteristics, his environment, his culture, 
speech and history—and it remains a classic in North 
American Indian anthropology. A graduate of Indi¬ 
ana University (1897), with a Ph.D. from Columbia 
university (1901), Wissler was curator of anthropol¬ 
ogy at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City from 1907 until his retirement in 1942. 
He was responsible for many exhibits showing Indian 
artifacts in the context of daily life. During this time 
he also taught at Columbia and yale. Among his 
writings are North American Indians of the Plains 
(1912) and Indians of the United States (1940). Wissler 
died in New York City in 1947. : 

mSTAR, Caspar {1761-1818) 

American physician and teacher/ Wrote first 

American textbook on anatomy, 1811 

Caspar Wistar had held professorships in surgery and 
midwifery as well as anatomy at the university op 
PENNSYLVANIA wlicn, iu 1811, he published his System 
of Anatomy, the first American textbook on that sub¬ 
ject, Throughout his life Wistar corresponded with the 
world’s scientific fraternity, and in 1815 he succeeded 
THOMAS JEFFERSON as president of the American phi¬ 
losophical SOCIETY, serving until his death three 
years later. Shortly thereafter the botanist thomas 
NUTTALL named the plant Wistaria (or Wisteria) in 
his honor, Born in Philadelphia in 1761, Wistar gradu¬ 
ated from the University of the State of Pennsylvania 
in 1782. He received his medical degree from Scot¬ 
land’s University of Edinburgh in 1786 and returned 
to Philadelphia, He was appointed professor of 
chemistry at the College of Philadelphia in 1789, and 
three years later, when the school merged with his 
alma mater to become the University of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, he joined the latter’s faculty: After Wistar’s 
death, his large anatomical collection was presented 
to the university to form the nucleus of. a museum. 

miER, Owen {1860-1988) 

Author/ Wrote of Old West/ His novel The Vir¬ 
ginian, 1902, set the pattern for cowboy fiction 

Owen Wister’s early life, passed peacefully in a highly 
cultured household devoted to music and language 
study, offered no indication thathe would become the 
nation’s leading novelist of the Wild West. Like his 
Harvard schoolmate theodore roosevelt, the Penn- 
sylvania-bohi (1860) Wister was advised to go West 


to improve his health. After several summers in Wyo^ 
mingin the 1880s and 1890s, Wister resolved to write 
about the Western life-style he found so attractive, By 
the turn of the century he had given up a Philadelphia 
law practice to devote full time to his writing, In 1902 
his novel The Virginian came out. An immediate best 
seller (and later adapted for the stage, the movies and 
television), The Virginian was hailed as a realistic and 
unsurpassed novel of the Old West and established 
the formula for an ensuing deluge of Western fiction 
and drama with the cowboy as hero, In his later works 
Wister concentrated on a variety of literary forms, 
including satire and biography. His collected works, 
published in 1928,10 years before his death, filled 11 
volumes, 

WITCH TRIALS (see Salem Witch Trials) 

WITHERSPOON, John (7 723-1794) 

Clergyman and educator/ President of College 

of New Jersey {now Princeton University), 1768- 

94/ Signer of Declaration of Independence 

John Witherspoon is remembered chiefly as the Pres¬ 
byterian clergyman, newly arrived from Scotland in 
1768, who assumed the presidency of the struggling 
little College of New Jersey (today, Princeton 
university) and put it on its feet as an institution. 
Under Witherspoon’s leadership and “common 
sense” approach to education—he saw higher educa¬ 
tion’s purpose as fitting a man for public usefulness— 
the college grew in enrollment, faculty, facilities and 
endowment, Between 1776 and 1782 Witherspoon 
was also a delegate to the continental congress, 
and was the only clergyman to sign the declaration 
OF independence, Born in 1723, Witherspoon re¬ 
ceived his divinity degree and preaching license in 
1743. For more than 20 years he preached conserva¬ 
tive theology to'his Scottish congregations and fre¬ 
quently railed against moderates within the church 
who ignored many of the old Calvinist dogmas in the 
name of humanism, Coming to America in 1768, he 
found his views welcomed by both old and new Pres¬ 
byterian factions. Under his leadership the American 
church was reunited and extended. Witherspoon 
spent his last years rebuilding his college after the 
devastating effects of the revolutionary war. He 
died at his farm near Princeton in 1794, 

WOBBLIES {$ee Industrial Workers of the World) 

miCOn, Oliver {1726-1797) 

Politkm, Revolutionary War general/ Signer 

of Declaration of Independence/ Governor of 

Conn.,1796-97 

A prominent Connecticut public official when he was 
elected a delegate to the continental congress in 
1775, Oliver Wolcott became one of the signers of the 
declaration of independence the next year, Later 
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he served as an officer in the revolutionary war, 
rising to the rank of major general and seeing action 
in the defense of New York (1776) and the'victory 
over British Gen, john burgoyne at Saratoga in 
1777. Bom in Connecticut (1726), the son of jurist 
ROGER WOLCOTT, Oliver graduated from Yale in 1747. 
In 1751 he moved to Litchfield, Conn., where he stud¬ 
ied law under tapping reeve and went on to achieve 
political prominence. County sheriff for 20 years, 
Wolcott also served several terms in the Colonial 
legislature as Litchfield’s deputy and held the high- 
ranking office of assistant (1777-86) in the Connecti¬ 
cut government—a post with judicial, legislative and 
executive powers. In 1796, the year before his death, 
he became governor of the state, 

miCOTX Roger {1679-1767) 

American Colonial magistrate and public offi¬ 
cial/ Governor of Conn., 1750-54 

Although he never had the advantage of formal 
schooling, Roger Wolcott had a distinguished career 
in Colonial service lasting nearly 50 years. After nine 
years as chief justice of the superior court and deputy 
governor of Connecticut, he was elected governor and 
served capably from 1750 to 1754. As a member of 
the Colony’s militia, he rose steadily from captain to 
major general, the latter appointment being made in 
1745, when he was 66 years old. In 1725 Wolcott wrote 
Poetical Meditations, the first book of poetry to be 
published in Connecticut. His prose, which was far 
superior, appeared in pamphlets and letters to news¬ 
papers and stressed the importance of religious and 
political self-government. Wolcott was born in Wind¬ 
sor; Conn,, in 1679. He was taught to read and write 
by his mother, and at the age of 15 was apprenticed 
to a4ailor. He established his own business in 1699 
and also began to farm and read law, He was made 
selectman for Windsor in 1707, and two years later 
was admitted to the bar and elected deputy to the 
General Assembly. The father of Revolutionary War 
soldier-politician Oliver wolcott, he died at Wind- 
sorinl767. 

WmJmes {1727-1759) ‘ 

British general/ Defeated French at Quebec, 

1759, winning Canada for British Empire 

The defeat of the French defenders of Quebec City 
by British Gen. James Wolfe in 1759 (s ee french and 
INDIAN war) has been described as the most fateful 
event in North America’s Colonial history. It precipi¬ 
tated theiall of NEW France and won Canad a for the 
British Empire. Both Wolfe and French commander 
Gen, LOUIS Joseph de montcalm were killed in the 
battle for the city on the Plains of Abraham, 

Born in Britain in 1727, James Wolfe came from 
a military family and joined the army at the age of 
14; At age 18 he was already a major, Wolfe served 
in a number of campaigns and made his mark as sec¬ 


ond in command under Gen, jeffery amherst in the 
capture of Louisbourg, Nova Scotia, in 1758. The next 
year Wolfe, now a major general, was given command 
of the expedition against Quebec, After his death 
Wolfe’s body was taken back to England and buried 
in Greenwich, and a monument was erected to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, 

See Richard Howard: Wolk at Qwhc. 

WOLFE, Thomas Clayton {1900-1938) 

Novelist/ Autobiographical fiction graphically 
evoked small-town South of author’s boyhood 
and celebrated youth’s hunger for life 

After many years of frustration in which he failed to 
become a successful playwright, Thomas Wolfe found 
his mdtier in the form of the autobiographical novel. 
His first major work, Look Homeward Angel (1929), 
in which he lyrically described turn-of-the-century 
life in a small Southern town, effectively mirrored his 
own boyhood in Asheville, N.C., where he was born 
in. 190G. Originally an undisciplined outpouring of 
exuberance and extravagant rhetoric, the novel was 
edited severely by Maxwell Perkins, of Charles Scrib¬ 
ner’s Sons publishers, into a poetic celebration of 
youth and America, and it established Wolfe as one 
of America’s most promising writers. This promise 
was fulfilled, in large measure, by his second novel, 
Of Time and the River (1935), about a young man’s 
insatiable hunger for life. After graduating from the 
University of Nortli Carolina in 1920, Wolfe studied 
playwriting at Harvard under GEORGE pierce baker, 
then, while teaching at New York University, turned 
his attention to the novel. Wolfe’s early death in 1938 
prevented him from fully realizing his potential, but 
two more novels. The Web and the Rock (1939) and 
You Can’t Go Home Again (1940), were published 
after his death. 

WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE 
UNION-, 

Founded, 1874/ Sought end to liquor traffic/ 
Efforts helped lead to Prohibition Amendment, 
1919/ Members also influential in women’s suf , 
frage movement 

In 1874 a group of women from 17 states, active in 
the temperance movement, met in Cleveland, Ohio, 
tn form the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
(WCTU), In a relatively short time the organization, 
dedicated to “protecting the home and developing 
Christian citizensliip through individual abstinence 
and abolition of the liquor trade,’’ could claim mem¬ 
bers in every state and in many foreign nations as well. 
Uhderthe leadership of its longtime president (1879- 
98) FRANCES e. c, WILLARD, the WCTU broadened its 
range of activities, many of its members being active 
in women’s suffrage and other reform movements. 
In 1919 the WCTU scored a tremendous victory with 
the adoption of the 18th Amendment banning the 
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I production and sale of alcoholic beverages in the 
United States. (See constitutional amendments.) 
With repeal of prohibition in 1933, the WCTU con¬ 
tinued its campaign against liquor, but also stepped 
up its drives for legislation banning prostitution, 
establishing physiology and hygiene instruction in the 
schools and prohibiting the sale of habit-forming 
drugs. In the 1970s there were about 8000 local chap¬ 
ters of the WCTU in the U.S., 

WOMEN MARINES 

Wbmen served temporarily in Marines during 
W.W.i/ U.S. Marine Corps Women’s Reserve 
organised Feb., 1943/ Women Marines given 
permanent status within corps, 1948 

“Like most other Marines, when the matter first came 
up I didn’t believe women could serve any usefulpur- 
pose in the Marine Corps... world war ii Ma¬ 
rine Commandant Lt. Gen,- Thomas Holcomb once 
recalled, "Since then I’ve changed my mind,.. They 
do some work far better than men,,. What is more, 
they’re real A(far//ie.?,’’ 

WORLD war I had seen the corps enlist a group of 
more thanBOO women, called Marinettes, to wear the 
forest green Marine uniform. They performed clerical 
tasks, mostly at Marine headquarters, and could hold 
no rank higher than sergeant, After the war the 
women were released from service. In World War II 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard all established 
women’s reserves before the Marines did. (See spars; 
waves; women’s army corps.) A July 30, 1942, 
amendment to the U.S, Naval Reserve Act of 1938 
called for the organization of a women’s reserve 
within the corps. Commandant Holcomb authorized 
its formation in November, 1942, and in February, 
1943, the U.S, Marine Corps Women’s Reserve-was 
finally formed. Major (later Colonel) Ruth Cheney 
Streeter, a 48-year-oId aviator and New Jersey public 
welfare official, wa.s its first director. In the course of 
the war some 23,000 women served as Marines, with 
a peak strength of about 19,000 officers and enlisted 
women, The women were assigned to a broad spec- 
tram of jobs—ranging from clerk typist,: draftsman 
and gyro mechanic to heavy machine gunner and 
boiler fireman to beauty operator. In 1948 Congress 
gave females permanent status within the corps, and 
Col, Katherine Towle-one of the first three women 
to be commissioned as a Marine regular-became the 
first director of the regular Women Marines. 

WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 

Ek, 1942 as auxiliary force/ Made part of Army, : 
,,1943/ Released men for combat ditty/Wartime , 
high oflOQ, 000 personnel achieved, 1945/ Com- 
. plement stands at about 17,000 offtcers andenlis- 
ted women, 1970s . 

The urgent need during world war ii to use men 
as combat soldiers led to the creation, in May, 1942, 


of the Women’s Array Auxiliary Corps, whose mem¬ 
bers took over a large number of noncombat jobs 
from Army male personnel. The experiment worked 
so well that on July 1,1943, the corps became an inte¬ 
gral part of the Army as the Women’s Army Corps 
(WAC) and remains so to this day. Under the World 
War II command of Col. oveta gulp hobby, the 
members of the corps took over a wide variety of 
duties, as medical technicians, cartographers, clerks, 
stenographers, secretaries, disbursing officers , and 
similar posts. By 1945 there were about 100,000 WACs 
serving at more than 400 military, installations in the 
U.S. and abroad. 

In 1948 the value of the WAC was oflficially recog¬ 
nized when the corps was made a permanent branch 
of the Army, its members subject to all military regu¬ 
lations and sharing in the privileges and benefits their 
male counterparts receive. Thus WACs receive Na¬ 
tional Service Life Insurance and veterans are granted 
educational allotments and other benefits. During the 
KOREAN WAR (1950-53) there were about 12,000 
WACs, some 30 percent of whomxerved overseas. In 
recent years WAC headquarters has been at Fort Mc¬ 
Clellan, Ala., and the corps strength has risen to about 
16,000 enlisted women and 1100 officers. The 
women’s rights movement of the 1970s had salutary 
efl’ects for the WACs; women became eligible, for 
about 81 percentof all militaryjob classifications and 
enlistments easily met Army goals, - ■ 

WOMEN’S LIBERATION MOVEMENT (see 
Women’s Rights Movement) 

WOMEN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT 

Rightsmovement launched at 1848 Seneca Falk, 

N. T, convention, whose leaders demanded equal 
economic, educational, legal and political rights 
with men/. Women’s Suffrage Amendment rati¬ 
fied, 1920/ Civil Rights Act of1964 banned'Sex 
ducrimination in employment/ National Orga- 
nisaiion for Women founded, 1966/ Modern 
' women’s liberation movement attained national 
.spotlight in late 1960s/National Women’s Polit- 
, leal Caucus formed, 1971/ Equal Rights, 
Amendment to Constilutm, first introduced in ' , 
1923, passed by Congress in 1972 ,' 

The first great triumph for the women’s rights move¬ 
ment, the ratification of the women’s suffrage 
Amendment to the Constitution in 1920, was hot an 
unmixed victory. Feminists had counted on the vote 
as the right by which they would :Secure all other 
rights-econoraic, social and legal-but in doing so 
they had assumed a ,community of interest among 
American women that did, not yet exist. Even in the 
1970s women remained divided over the issue of full 
equality with men, andmany still opposed ratification 
by the states, of the Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution: (introducedin 1923 and not passed by 
Congress until 1972), Full equality before the law, 
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oppoaents argue, would eradicate necessary “protec¬ 
tive” legislation for women and subject them, among 
other things, to the draft and to equal financial re¬ 
sponsibilities in marriage and'divorce. 

In 1848, at a time when well-educated or indepen- 
dent-minded women were still regarded as lreaks, .a 
Philadelphianewspaper, tht Public Ledger, succinctly 
expressed the prevailing American view; “A woman 
is nobody. A wife is everything,” But such ideas were 
beginning to be challenged—by the thousands of 
women who had become factory workers during the 
INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION, and even more by women 
in the vanguard of the abolitionist movement and 
the TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT of the mid-19th century, 
among them fanny weight and sarah and An¬ 
gelina GRIMKfi. After LUCRETIA MOTT, ELIZABETH 
CADY STANTON and six other U.S, women delegates 
were refused recognition at the world antislavery 
convention in London (1840), they turned their ener¬ 
gies to building a movement for women’s rights, 
which was launched at the 1848 senega falls con¬ 
vention in New York. At the convention Mrs, Stan¬ 
ton called for full equality for women in both law and 
custom—a demand considered totally outrageous by 
most Americans of the day. Two years later lucy 
STONE organized the first national women’s rights 
convention at Worcester, Mass. Both she and sulfra- 
gist SUSAN B, ANTHONY led intensive campaigns to 
remove the legal disabilities of women. Miss Anthony 
attacked the husband’s supremacy in marriage by or¬ 
ganizing a successful petition in New York State en¬ 
abling married women to hold property, retain their 
earnings and have legal guardianship of their children 
in case of divorce (I860). 

By 1869 there were two national women’s suffrage 
organizations, and in 1872 victoria woodhull— a 
colorful eccentric who had alienated many suffragists 
by denouncing the “sexual slavery” of marriage— 
became the first woman candidate for President, after 
her nomination by the small, radical Equal Rights 
Party,In the early 1900s reformers of the progressive 
ERA demanded an end to the exploitation, of women 
in industry, particularly in the notorious sweatshops, 
In 1908 the u.s. supreme court ruled in favor of an 
Oregon law limiting the workday for women to 10 
hours~a ruling whose effect was dampened by a 1923 
court decision that a law prescribing minimum wages 
for women was unconstitutional because it deprived 
them of “freedom of contract,” 

More. recently feminists have concentrated on 
opening traditionally “masculine” jobs to women and 
demanding equal pay for equal work. Improved edu¬ 
cational opportunities and the recruitment of men 
into the armed forces in world war i and world 
WAR II opened many new occupations to women, who 
comprised 28 percent of the work force in 1940 and 
43 percent in 1972. But recent department of com¬ 
merce figures have shown that the median income of 
women workers has actually declined—from 63,9 
percent of men’s earnings in 1955 to 59,5 , percent in 


the early 1970s, Further, most of the gains that oc¬ 
curred came in the lowest-paying jobs—factory work 
and service occupations. In 1974 fewer than 2, percent 
of American executives earning more than $25,000 a 
year were women, despite the ban on sex discrimina¬ 
tion in employment contained in the civil rights 
ACT of 1964 and the equal employment opportuni¬ 
ties act of 1972, 

Women’s Liberation Movement 

It was to combat such conditions that the National 
Organization for Women (NOW) was founded in 
1966 by feminist author betty friedan and others, 
The largest women’s rights group in the U.S. in the 
early 1970s, NOW boasted both male and female 
members. It campaigned actively to ratify the Equal 
Rights Amendment and to end discrimination against 
women not only in employment but in financial prac¬ 
tices, education, public accommodations, marriage 
and DIVORCE laws, abortion , laws, welfare and 
other fields. In 1971 the new feminism invaded the 
field of politics when the National Women’s Political 
Caucus was formed to campaign for feminist issues 
and candidates. 

The modern women’s liberation, movement origi¬ 
nated in much the same way as the women’s rights 
movement of the 1840s, In 1967-68 women members 
of radical college and university student groups (see 
STUDENT activism) began protesting their exclusion 
from important policy-making roles; Ignored by the 
men, they formed their own feminist organizations, 
These young women radicals were less concerned 
with legal battles than with their determination to 
disrupt the “male-dominated” social order, The sen¬ 
sational nature of early groups like the Radicalesbians 
and WITCH (Women’s International Terrorist Con¬ 
spiracy from Hell), and the equally sensational press 
coverage of public bra burnings and the picketing of 
the 1968 Miss America contest, served to frighten 
many middle-class women away from the movement, 
But by the mid-1970s, although many radical groups 
had died out, the movement itself had spread greatly 
—“not so much by organization as [by] contagion,” 
as feminist Gloria Steinem observed. This “conta¬ 
gion” was partly brought about by such popular fem¬ 
inist books as Simone de Beauvoir’s The Second Sex 
(1953), Betty Friedan’s The Feminine Mystique (1963), 
Kate Millet’s Sexual Politics [1910] and Germaine 
GteciPs The Female Eunuch [1911), 

The core of women’s liberation in the mid-1970s 
was the “consciousness-raising” session, in which 
women attempted to clarify their position and goals 
by meeting in small groups to discuss common prob¬ 
lems and common experiences. Other activities, usu¬ 
ally organized on a local scale, included the forming 
of cooperatives for child care and medical self-help 
and the establishment of feminist centers and 
women’s studies programs on college and university 
campuses. 

See Eleanor Fkxner: Century of Struggle, 
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WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 

First publicly proposed at Seneca Falls, N,Y., 
women’s rights convention, 1848/ National and_ 
American woman suffrage associations formed 
1869 and united 1890/ Women enfranchised in 
Wyo., Colo., Utah, Idaho by 1896/ 19lh Amend¬ 
ment granting nationwide suffrage to women 
ratified Aug. 26,1920 

The 19th Amendment to the u.s. constitution, 
which declared that “The right of citizens of the 
United States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
,,. on account of sex,” was ratified on Aug. 26,1920. 
The amendment marked a major victory for the 
women’s rights MOVEMENT, initiated 72 years earlier 
by ELIZABETH CADY STANTON and LUCRETIA MOTT at 
the SENECA FALLS CONVENTION ill New York, There, 
in July, 1848, Mrs, Stanton—who was already a well- 
known figure in the abolitionist movement and 
TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT-iiitroduced a resolution 
demanding female siiflrage, Her Quaker colleague 
Lucretia Mott protested, “Why, Lizzie, thee will make 
us ridiculous.” But Mrs, Stanton held firm, maintain¬ 
ing that the vote was the key to all other rights, and 
the resolution was adopted, 

Most early suffragists had worked hard for emanci¬ 
pation of slaves and were stung by their failure to win 
the franchise when it was granted to Negro males after 
the CIVIL WAR by the 14th and 15th Amendments. In 
1869 the National Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed by Mrs, Stanton and susan b, anthony to 
agitate for a suffrage amendment, and the American 
Woman Suffrage Association was founded by lucy 
stone to work through the state legislatures. The two 
groups were united in 1890 as the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, 

Heckled and laughed at by men and ignored by 
many women, the movement’s leadersfaced an uphill 
fight; Susan Anthony was arrested, when she chal¬ 
lenged the law by voting in the 1872 presidential elec¬ 
tion, and tried by a judge who directed a guilty verdict 
and refused to let her speak in her own defense. But 
by 1896 Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho had 
enfranchised women, and by 1912 suffrage had be¬ 
come an issue in the presidential campaign and was 
endorsed by Theodore roosevelt’s bull moose 
Progressives, A suffrage petition signed by 404,000 
women was presented to Congress in 1914, and the 
active role played by women in world war i gave 
added weight to their cause, During this period anna 
HOWARD SHAW and CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT (who later 
organized the league of women voters) led the 
suffrage campaign in state capitals and in Washington, 
while followers of the more militant Dr, Alice Paul 
marched in picket lines and burned effigies of Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW WILSON, who eventually gave the 
movement rather half-hearted endorsement. Finally 
in June, 1919, the 19th Amendment passed Congress 
by a narrow margin and was ratified by the necessary 
three-quarters of the states the following year, 


WONG KIM ARK CASE {1898) 

Established principle that person born ofparents 
resident in U.S. is automatically a U.S. citizen 

In 1895 Wong Kim Ark, born in the U.S. of Chinese 
parents, attempted to reenter the U.S. after a visit to 
China, Denied admission under the terms of the Chi¬ 
nese EXCLUSION ACTS then in effect, Wong sued the 
U.S. Government under a writ of habeas corpus, thus 
precipitating a far-reaching Supreme Court decision, 
Basing his case on the 14th Amendment (see consti¬ 
tutional amendments), which states that “All per¬ 
sons born or naturalized in the U.S_are citizens 

of the U.S.,” Wong claimed U.S. citizenship as a 
birthright, which could not be denied by statute. In 
1898 the Supreme Court in United States v. WongKim 
Ark, upheld Wong’s contention, with Justice Horace 
Gray delivering the majority opinion. In the court’s 
view, Wong’s birth in the U.S. made him a citizen 
despite the fact that his parents were aliens. The only 
exceptions were children born of foreign sovereigns or 
their ministers, and children born of foreign enemies 
during a hostile occupation of U.S, territory. 

mOTiJernando {1812-1881) . 

Politician/ Mayor of New York City, 1855-57, 
1859-61/ Congressman, 1841-45, 1865-65, 
1867-81/ Peace Democrat during Civil War 

Believing that dissolution of the Union was inevita¬ 
ble, New York City Mayor Fernando Wood recom¬ 
mended, early in 1861, that his own city secede from 
the United States and be established as a free city and 
port. With the outbreak of the civil war, Wood 
changed his tune and was, for a time, a reluctant sup¬ 
porter of President abraham Lincoln’s Administra¬ 
tion, But by 1863 he was associated with the “peace” 
Democrats, or copperheads, and during his second 
term in Congress (1863-65) he persistently criticized 
Lincoln’s war aims and consistently advocated con¬ 
ciliation with the South. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1812, Wood was a success¬ 
ful New York merchant before entering politics. Flis 
terms as mayor (1855-57,1859-61) were notable: for 
financial corruption and strife with the state govern¬ 
ment. Defeated for reelection to Congress in the 1864 
elections. Wood saw his career go into a temporary 
eclipse, hut in 1866 he was again elected to the House 
of Representatives and served there until his death in 
1881. During these later years he was a powerful 
spokesman for New York financial interests. , 

See Samuel Pleasants: Fernando Wood of New York, 

WOOD, Grant {1892-1942) 

Realisticpainter/ Specialized in portrayals of life 
in rural Midwestern America , 

Artist Grant Wood’s “American Gothic” (1930), por¬ 
traying with harsh realism a Midwestern farm couple, 
the man holding a pitchfork in his hand, is perhaps 
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Ihe most famous American painting of this century. 
It established Wood’s reputation as one of the fore¬ 
most regionalist artists of his time. Born in Iowa in 
1892, Wood studied painting in Chicago and abroad. 
While in Munich in 1928, he fell under the influence 
of the German and Flemish masters of the, 15th and 
16th centuries and at the same time was deeply 
affected by the contemporary German realistic 
school. Influences of both periods can be seen in his 
work. During the mid-1930s Wood headed the Iowa 
branch of the federal arts program. His “Daugh¬ 
ters of Revolution” (1932) reveals a satiric side of 
Wood’s character, lampooning, as it does, the rigid 
dignity and self-importance of his subjects. Wood 
died at Iowa City in 1942. 

mOdy Leonard [1860-1927) 

Army officer/ Led Rough Riders in Spanish- 

American War/ Governor general of Philippines, 

1921-27 

Although he avidly sought the Republican presiden¬ 
tial nomination in 1920 and came to that party’s con¬ 
vention as the leading candidate, Gen. Leonard Wood 
refused to make a deal with boss boies penrose on 
appointments and lost the prize to warren g. 
HARDING. Instead of President, Wood became gover¬ 
nor general of the Philippines (1921-27), his adminis¬ 
tration creating widespread controversy. Born in New 
Hampshire in 1860, Wood received an M.D. degree 
from Harvard in 1884 and the next year entered the 
Army Medical: Corps, serving during the campaign 
against geronimo in 1885-86. Eventually Wood gave 
up medicine entirely in favor of active command of 
troops. In 1898 he joined with his friend Theodore 
ROOSEVELT in organizing the Rough Riders volunteer 
cavalry regiment in the Spanish-American war, win¬ 
ning promotion to brigadier general. After the war he 
served as military governor of Cuba (1899-1902), 
fought Filipino insurgents in 1903 and commanded 
all U.S. forces in the Philippines (1906-08) with the 
rank of major general. 

Returning to the U.S., Wood served as chief of staff 
of the Array (1910-14). During world war i Presi¬ 
dent WOODROW WILSON’S antipathy to Wood, who 
had dticized the President’s defense preparations, 
prevented Wood’s assumption of an active command 
despite his status as senior officer of the U.S., Army. 
Wood’s tenure as governor general of the Philippines 
was punctuated by frequent clashes with leaders of 
the independence movement in the islands’ legisla¬ 
ture. He returned to the U.S. in 1927 to undergo an 
operation which proved fatal. 

WOOD, Robert Elkington [1879-1969) 

Business executive and civic leader/ Leading 

isolationist in early 1940s 

In the early 1940s Sears, Roebuck board chairman 
Robert Elkington Wood, then head of the isolationist 


AMERICA FIRST COMMITTEE, often crossed swords with 
President franklin d. roosevelt over the Adminis¬ 
tration’s policy of military aid to Britain in world 
WAR II. But after Pearl Harbor, when the United 
States Was thrust into the war, Wood, a west point 
graduate (1900), loyally served the nation as a civilian 
adviser to the Army, Born in Missouri in 1879, Wood 
had intended to follow a military career, and as an 
officer he helped build the panama canal (1905-14) 
and served with the Rainbow Division in world war 
I. In 1919i however, he left the service for a career in 
business, becoming president of Sears, Roebuck in 
1928. After World War II Wood concentrated on civic 
activities in Chicago. He died in 1969. 

WOOD, Robert Williams [1868-1955) 

Physicist/Iniernaiionally known for research in 

optics, properties of light and astronomical pho¬ 
tography 

Robert Williams Wood’s improvement in the use of 
absorption screens in astronomical photography 
opened up new horizons for astrophysicists, Bom at 
Concord, Mass., in 1868, Wood graduated from har¬ 
vard university in 1891, studied abroad, and in 1901 
began his lifelong work as professor of experimental 
physics at, Johns hopkins university. His funda¬ 
mental discoveries in the fields of optics, resonance 
radiation, fluorescence and spectral analysis won in¬ 
ternational acclaim. During world war i Wood, as 
a Signal Corps major, devised a secret signaling sys¬ 
tem for the Army, and in world war ii he served 
as a MANHATTAN PROJECT consultant. A poet as well 
as a scientist, he wrote and illustrated a volume of 
nonsense verse. How to Tell the Birds from the Flowers 
(1917), Wood died in Amityville, N.Y., in 1955. 

WOODHULL, Victoria Claflin [1838-1927) 

Feminist, social reformer/ Presidential candi¬ 
date, 1872, of Fgual Rights Party 

As presidential candidate, spiritualist, stock specula¬ 
tor and scandal sheet publisher, feminist Victoria 
Claflin Woodhull had one of the wildest and most 
controversial careers in the annals of American wom¬ 
anhood. Born in 1838 in Homer. Ohio, she fled town 
as a child with her sister Tennessee in their mother’s 
medicine show after her father was accused of arson. 
At 15 Victoria, then a spiritualist, married Dr. Chan- 
ning Woodhull, whom she divorced 11 years later. In 
1868 the sisters met Cornelius Vanderbilt in New 
York City, and the old man, fascinated with the two 
spiritualists, helped them set up a successful broker¬ 
age firm, Two years later the sisters established the 
sensational Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly, which ad¬ 
vocated women’s rights and free love and proposed 
Victoria as President of the U.S, Shunned by leaders 
of the. women’s SUFFRAGE movement, who opposed 
her radical feminism and attacks on marriage, Vic¬ 
toria organized her own poMcal party, reviving the 


name of the defunct Equal Rights Party, and ran for 
the Presidency in 1872. She got precious few votes. 
In fact, on Election Day she was in jail with her sister 
on obscenity charges in connection with her published 
account of henry ward beecher’s intimacy with the 
wife of editor Theodore Tilton, Acquitted, the sisters 
eventually went to England, There Victoria married 
English banker John B, Martin and continued lec¬ 
turing and writing. She died in England in 1927, 

See M. Marion Marberry; Vicky: A Biography of Vic¬ 
toria C, Woodhull, 

WOODS, Robert Arc/iey [1865-1925) 

Social worker/ Headed Boston's first settlement 
house, 1891-1925/ Wrote on urban problems 

After graduating from Amherst College in 1886, 
Pittsburgh-born (1865) Robert Archey Woods at¬ 
tended Andover Theological Seminary, then jour¬ 
neyed to Britain in 1890 to gain practical social work 
experience at London’s pioneer settlement house, 
Toynbee Hail. Returning to the U.S., Woods became 
head, in 1891, of South End House in Boston, that 
city’s first settlement house. He remained its director 
until his death in 1925, Under Woods’s hand, South 
End House became a virtual social-science laboratory 
for the entire nation. It was largely through his efforts 
that social workers and sociologists began to see the 
city neighborhood and countiy village as the primary 
community units in the nation. From this fact came 
the corollary that healthy neighborhoods make a 
healthy country. A man of immense prestige in Ms 
field, Woods wrote widely on urban problems, his 
philosophy being expressed in such works as The 
Neighborhood in Nation-Building [1923). 

WOOL 

First sheep brought to America from Spain by 
Coronado, 1540/ Sheep shipped to Jamestown 
from England, 1609/ Linsey-woolsey basis of 
Colonial homespuns/ First merino sheep im¬ 
ported, 1801/ Domestic woolens industry ex¬ 
panded rapidly, aided by Tariff of 1816/ U.S. a 
major producer of wool for clothing but imports' 
totaled more than domestic production, 1970s _, 

Although wool is one of man’s oldest fabrics—the 
Babylonians wore woolen garments as early as 4000 
B.c.—it was unknown in America until coronado’s 
expedition brought a few bawliiig Spanish sheep into 
the Southwest in 1540. British sheep were Imported 
in 1609 by the first Colonists at jamestown, and wool 
soon became, with flax, the basis of the homemade 
linsey-woolsey garments with which frontier house¬ 
wives clothed their families, it was not until after,the 
revolutionary war that a domestic textile indus¬ 
try took root in America. Upon arrival of the first 
merino sheep in 1801, the woolen industry expanded 
rapidly, Within the next 10 years more than 20 woolen 
mills were built, primarily in New England; Further 


encouragement was given the industry by the passage 
of a high tariff on imported wool in 1816, by improve¬ 
ments in manufacturing processes and by the expan¬ 
sion of the frontier, which opened vast areas in the 
West to sheep raising. By the end of the 19tli century, 
wool production in the U.S, was great enough to pro¬ 
vide about 90 percent of the nation’s clothing needs. 
Although some U.S. sheep are raised on small, 
diversified farms, most are bred on large sheep 
ranches located primarily in the West—in Colorado, 
Texas, Wyoming, California, Montana and,Utah. 
Textile mills, on the other hand, are located chiefly 
in urban centers in the East and South. Despite the 
serious blow dealt the domestic woolen industry by 
the development of a'variety of wool-like synthetic 
fabrics since world war ii, annual wool production 
in this country was approximately 170 million pounds 
in the early 1970s, Even so the U.S. imports more wool 
than it produces—about half of the wool used for 
clothing and all of it used in the weaving of rugs. 

WOOLENS ACT [1699) 

One of a series of British irade-restrictive acts/ 
Forbade Colonists to export wool or woolen 
goods 

Among the more stringent of the laws passed in the 
name of British mercantilism (see also navigation 
acts) was the Woolens Act of 1699, Parliament, hop¬ 
ing to stifle the development of Colonial enterprises 
that might compete with those of Britain, forbade the 
Colonies to export both wool and woolen goods, 
although it allowed their sale within each Colony. In 
1700 an amendment to the act removed export duties 
on British wool shipped to the Colonies, thus permit¬ 
ting the British product to compete with native manu¬ 
factures. The act had little effect in America, where 
native wool was spun and woven for local use, 

WQOmm, John [1720-1772) , :, 

Itinerant Quaker preacher/ One of the first to 
formulate antislavery doctrines/, His Journal, 
and other writings,, influenced’ 19th-century 
abolitionists 

John Woolman’s was one of the first, and probably 
the most influential, of the few voices raised, against 
slavery in 18th-century America. Born a New Jersey 
Quaker in 1720, Woolman was a prosperous shop¬ 
keeper by his early 20s, But feeling the, need to live 
“free from outward cumber,” he curtailed his business 
activities and devoted the rest of hislife to the Quaker 
calling and to the awakening of the American con¬ 
science to "that iniquitous practice of dealing in Ne¬ 
groes,” His preachings had, little immediate effect. But 
his ri Plea for the Poor. (1163) and the posthumous 
publication pf his(1774) marked the first im¬ 
portant Airieiican formulation of the principles of 
abolition and human equahty. He died in 1772 bn a 
mission to the poor in England. 
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WOOLWORTH, Frank Winfield [1852-1919) 

Merchandiser/ Creator of the chain of K W. 

Woolwrth Jive-and'tens” 

Merchandising mogul and multimillionaire Frank 
Winfield Woolworth was born in 1852 on a farm in 
New York State, spent two short terras at a small busi¬ 
ness college, then made a bare living clerking for a 
dry-goods store, Woolworth opened his first successful 
five-and-ten-cent store in 1879 in Lancaster, Pa., 
thereby establishing a primary rule of modern mass 
merchandising; volume sales of low-priced goods, 
openly and attractively displayed, at a modest profit. 
Nothing in his store sold for more than 10 cents. The 
Lancaster venture went so well that soon Woolworth 
had similar stores in other Eastern cities. As his chain 
grew, he began to buy up the entire output of many 
factories and to stock items that had never before sold 
for so little. By 1919, the year Woolworth died, he 
owned over 1000 stores. New York City’s Woolworth 
Building, erected in 1913, was for many years the 
world’s tallest~a towering monument to tire genius 
of the “five-and-tens’ ” creator, 

WORCESTER, Joseph Emerson [1784-1865) 

Lexicographer/Author of the 19th<entury rival 

to Noah Webster’s dictionary 

For years the “war of the dictionaries" raged between 
the two great 19th-century lexicographers, noah 
WEBSTER and Joseph E, Worcester and their respective 
successors. Worcester was born in New Hampshire in 
1784, graduated from Yale in 1811 and then taught 
school. In 1830, after writing several textbooks and 
editing dictionaries, he published his own Compre¬ 
hensive Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language. Worcester was accused of pla¬ 
giarism by Webster, whose own work had appeared 
two years earlier. As successive editions of both men’s 
dictionaries appeared, their respective supporters and 
publishers argued and reargued the central issue— 
whether spelling and usage were to remain orthodox 
and British, as Worcester maintained, or be allowed 
to reflect the changes wrought by time and nationality, 
as Webster believed. The publication of Worcester’s 
great work, A Dictionary of the English Language 
(1860), led JAMES RUSSELL LOWrsLL(who like most New 
England men of letters sided with Worcester) to de¬ 
clare that “Worcester has unquestionably come off 
victorious.’’ But the victory was brief. A new “una¬ 
bridged” edition of Webster’s dictionary, prepared by 
a group of scholars, was published in 1864 and soon 
eclipsed Worcester’s work. Worcester died in 1865, 

WORCESTER v. GEORGIA [1832) 

U.S. Supreme Court decision holding that Geor¬ 
gia lacked jurisdiction over Cherokee lands 
In 1791 a U.S, treaty guaranteed the Cherokees full 
autonomy over their land in northwestern Georgia. 


But in the early 19th century the state, citing an 1802 
Federal promise to gradually remove the Indians 
from Georgia, began to occupy their territory in 1828, 
The Indians tried in vain to forestall Georgia’s claim 
of sovereignty in 1831 (see cherokee nation v. 
GEORGIA), and Georgia continued its attack by pass¬ 
ing a law requiring all whites living in Cherokee terri¬ 
tory to obtain a license and swear allegiance to the 
state. Two New England missionaries, Samuel A, 
Worcester and Elizur Butler, who refused to obey the 
law, were arrested, convicted and sentenced to four 
years imprisonment. Their case, Worcester v. Georgia, 
reached the U.S. Supreme Court in 1832. Chief Jus¬ 
tice JOHN MARSHALL ruled that, since the Cherokees 
were under Federal jurisdiction, Georgia had no 
power to pass any law affecting Cherokee territory. 
He therefore ordered Worcester and Butler released, 
Georgia, with the support of President Andrew 
JACKSON, defied the decision, then quietly freed the 
missionaries after they promised to leave the state. 
The real losers in the controversy were the Cherokees, 
who finally bowed to pressure from Georgia and the 
Federal Government in 1835, agreeing to move west 
of the Mississippi into Indian Territory. (See trail of 
TEARS.) . 

mm,Henry Clay (1832-1884) 

Songwriter/ Composer of “Marching Through 

Georgia,’’ 1865; “Grandfather’s Clock,” 1876 

One of the first professional American songwriters 
(see also Stephen foster), Connecticut-born (1832) 
Henry Clay Work spent his youth in Illinois, There, 
with his abolitionist family, he ran a “station" for 
fugitive slaves on the underground railroad. His 
first real song hit was the temperance ditty, “Come 
Home, Father” (1864), a perennial favorite. The civil 
WAR inspired in abolitionist Work a number of pa¬ 
triotic Union songs, among them “Wake, Nico- 
demus” (1864) and the still-famous “Marching 
Through Georgia” (1865). For his time, Work 
achieved extraordinary success. His “Grandfiither’s 
Clock” (1876) sold over 800,000 copies and earned the 
then enormous sum of $4000 in royalties. He died in 
Connecticut in 1884, leaving a heritage of more than 
70 published songs. 

WORKING MAN’S PARTY 

First labor-oriented political party in America/ 

Lasted only two years, 1828-30 

The rise of merchant capitalism, undermining the in¬ 
dependence of the artisan and small manufacturer 
and making them wage earners dependent on the big 
wholesaler, was already under way in the 1820s, Also, 
the movement to replace skilled labor with faster, 
cheaper machines had become a factor on the eco¬ 
nomic scene; recurring unemployment had become 
a familiar fact of life for many urban workers. In 
Philadelphia in 1828 and in New York the following 


year, craftsmen and skilled journeymen organized the 
Working Man’s Party, demanding a 10-liour working 
day, abolition of imprisonment for debt and more 
public schools. The first labor-oriented political party 
not only in America but in the world, the “Workies” 
were tagged “the Dirty .Shirt Party” by the press and 
their demands were often derided. Neverthele,ss, in 
the two years of their official existence, they exerted 
considerable influence. Parly supporter George 
henry EVANS established the first major American 
labor newspaper, the Working Man's Advocate, in 
1829, and utopian reformers roiiert dai.e owen and 
FANNY WRIGHT energetically supported the “Wor¬ 
kies.” The Working Man’s Parly, however, soon came 
to grief over doctrine, many members refusing to ac¬ 
cept their leaders’ radical demiinds. Numerous mem¬ 
bers eventually joined the di-mogratic party, while 
others formed the short-lived Equal Rights Party 
(1833). 

WORKMEN’.S COMPENSATION LAWS 

State laws providing compensatory benefits and 
medicalpaymentsj'or workers injured on the job/ 
First compensation law, Mi, 1902/ Ivst slate to 
pass compensation law, Miss., 1948/ Some 80 
percent of the work force is protected by these 
laws 

If he were injured at work through negligence on the 
part of his employer, the 19lh-century American la¬ 
borer had little recourse except to sue for damages—a 
process he could rarely all’ord, A,s indiislrializatlon 
advanced and factory work became more hazardous, 
the problem of on-the-job injuries, and the te of 
income resulting from them, grew to huge propor¬ 
tions, In 1902 Maryland passed the firststale compen¬ 
sation law, which was then declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court. However, the court upheld a 
1908 Federal law providing forcompensation of Fed¬ 
eral employees. And following the Federal lead most 
states had passed .such laws by the beginning of the 
1920s. Today workmen’.s compensation laws are on 
the books of all 50 state,s. Mississippi was the last to 
adopt one, in 1948, 

The state laws differ widely, hut all provide com¬ 
pensation and medical care for injured workers and 
death benefits for the families of workers who are 
killed on the job. Except in a few states where workers 
contribute, employers pay the entire rasl of compen¬ 
sation, usually through .state-.supplied or privately 
sold insurance. The amount and duration of weekly 
benefits paid as compemsation, as well as the amount 
paid out for medical benefits, also varies, In some 
states only industrial accidents are covered by the law; 
others also include occupational diseases, And while 
many states have pa,ssed compulsory laws, others 
allow employers to choose whether or not their em¬ 
ployees will be covered. If employens reject coverage, 
they are then subject to an injury suit in court—an 
action much more available to today’s worker than 


it was to his 19th-century forebears. About 80 percent 
of America’s work force is covered by workmen’s 
compensation laws. Among those still excluded are 
domestic and migrant workers. 

WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 

Federal agency offering employment tojobless of 
Great Depression/ 8.5 million employed/ Nearly 
$11 billion spent, 1935-43/ Terminated, 1943, 
when unemployment fell during WW11 

With unemployment reaching the 15-million mark in 
1934, President franklin d. roosevelt’s new deal 
Administration frantically sought ways to alleviate 
the sufferings of the nation’s jobless and their families. 
One means was the Works Progress Administration 
(WPA), an agency authorized by Congress in 1935, 
who,se object was to reduce dependence on private 
charity and Federal, state and local relief by putting 
people to work on a variety of needed projects. “What 
I am seeking,” wrote President Roosevelt, “is the ab¬ 
olition of relief altogether.,,, I hope to substitute 
work for relief,” Like its sister agency, the public 
WORKS ADMINISTRATION, tile WPA played a vital role 
during the 1930s in helping the nation’s jobless main¬ 
tain a minimum standard of living without resort to 
the dole. 

Headed from 1935 to 1938 by harry lloyd 
HOPKINS, a social worker and Roosevelt confidant, the 
WPA spent almost $11 billion—80 percent of it in 
wages—between 1935 and 1943 and provided jobs for 
8.5 million individuals at an average monthly salary 
of $54.33, The agency’s efforts were felt in virtually 
every area and facet of American life, WPA workers 
built outhou.ses, schools, hospitals, a monkey house 
for the Oklahoma City zoo, an in,sane asylum in Cin¬ 
cinnati and numerous post offices. The agency also 
provided work for hundreds of artists and writers 
under the aegis of its federal arts program. All 
told, the WPA was responsible for 1.4 million individ¬ 
ual projects, which included work on 651,000 miles 
of roads, more than 75,000 bridges, 125,000 public 
buildings, , 8000 parks and more than 800 landing 
fields. 

Despite its achievements the WPA was widely criti¬ 
cized, as a massive “boondoggle.” Critics charged, 
often with justification, that many of its projects were 
unnecessary or poorly built, that numerous WPA 
workers did little more than collect their paychecks, 
that political considerations played a large role in de- 
termining the nature'and extent of projects and that 
employment rolls often reflected the needs of Demo¬ 
cratic Party patronage, By 1939, with the unemploy¬ 
ment problem receding, owing, in part, to the opening 
of world war II in Europe, the WPA’s role in the 
nation’s economic life began to lessen. In 1943, with 
the U.S, involved in the war and the economy boom¬ 
ing, Congress declined to grant the agency anew ap¬ 
propriation, and the WPA was disbanded., 

See James V. Compton: The New Deal 
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WORLD BANK 

Created in 1944 to provide postwar development 

aid/ With U.S. as largest subscriber, bank loans 

totaled $16.5 billion in first 25years 

At the 1944 BRETTON woods conference in New 
Hampshire, financial experts from 44 nations met to 
lay the groundwork for international economic sta¬ 
bility following WORLD WAR II, Their three-week 
consultations produced a pair of institutions that 
played a vital role in postwar finance and develop¬ 
ment—the INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop¬ 
ment, or World Bank. The bank’s function was to 
provide development loans, and it concentrated ini¬ 
tially on rebuilding the war-ravaged economies of 
Western Europe, But after the inauguration, of the 
MARSHALL PLAN and POINT FOUR PROGRAM, the bank 
worked increasingly to aid developing nations in es¬ 
tablishing an economic base and granted loans for 
such projects as electrification and transportation. 

With its capital drawn from the subscriptions of 122 
member states, the World Bank in its first 25 years of 
operation had made nearly 800 loans totaling $16.5 
billion. The U.S. has been the bank’s largest single 
contributor and had provided all live of the bank’s 
presidents as of the mid-1970s. Under the presidency 
of former U.S. Defense Secretary Robert mcnamara, 
the bank tried to influence borrowers to deemphasize 
rapid growth rates in their economic planning and to 
focus instead on ensuring aid funds for the poor. 

WORLD COURT AND U.S. 

Judicial branch of United Nations, est. 1945/ 

So-called Connolly Reservation limits U.S. ac¬ 
ceptance of court jurisdiction 

Its headquarters are impressive—the $1.5 million 
Palace of Peace at The Hague donated by American 
steel magnate Andrew carnegie and opened in 1913, 
But the activities of the 15-judge International Court 
of Justice (World Court) hardly tax its surroundings. 
The descendant of a league of nations international 
court that the U.S. declined to join, the World Court 
since its inception in 1945 has delivered only 32 judg¬ 
ments, and for a time in 1970 it had no cases pending 
at all. As the principal judicial organ of the united 
nations, which elects judges from 15 nations to nine- 
year terms, the World Court adjudicates cases be¬ 
tween sovereign states—but only if such states seek 
its aid. And though allU.N. members may take cases 
to the court, only 47 have so far accepted its jurisdic¬ 
tion. U.S, adherence to the World Courtis limited by 
the so-called Connally Reservation of 1946 (after 
U.S. Sen, TOM connally), under which Washington 
reserves the right to decide for itself which issues are 
essentially domestic. Among the court’s most recent 
concerns have been the questions of Iceland’s territo¬ 
rial fishing limits and of French nuclear testing in the 
Pacific. Judge Hardy Cross Dillard, former dean of 


the University of Virginia Law School, has repre¬ 
sented the U.S, on the World Court bench since; 1970, 

WORLD ECONOMIC CONFERENCE {1932) 

Depression-era conference that attempted un¬ 
successfully to win world economic agreements 

By 1932 President Herbert c, hoover was convinced 
of the necessity for European-American economic 
agreements aimed at pulling the world out of the mire 
of the.Depression. (See depressions, major.) To this 
end he recommended a World Economic Conference 
that would attempt to lower trade barriers, stabilize 
currencies and reduce armaments expenditures. The 
conference was held in London in June, 1933, after 
FRANKLIN d, ROOSEVELT had taken office as President. 
Roosevelt’s new deal was initially much more.con- 
cerned with change on the domestic scene fhan with 
international monetary agreements. Thus the U.S, re¬ 
fused to agree to a multilateral currency stabilization 
pact, and the conference adjourned in disarray.-But 
one of Hoover’s goals, reduction of tariffs, was soon 
made possible by the Trade Agreements Act of 1934, 

WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION (see 
World’s Fairs) 

WORLD’S FAIRS 

International exhibitions designed to display 
products of participating nations’culture, indus¬ 
try and commerce/First international exposition 
in U.SheldinNew YorkCity, 1853/Subsequent 
fairs held in Philadelphia, Chicago, Buffalo, 

St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokne, 
1876-1974 

Although large national expositions were common in 
Europe in the 18th century, it was not until the mid- 
19th century that international expositions, subse¬ 
quently known as World’s Fairs, became regular 
events. Soon nations, as well as businesses, began to 
use, the expositions to show off their cultures, in¬ 
dustries and commercial activities. 

In 1851 the first such international exposition was 

heldin London’s Crystal Palace, specially builtforfiie 

occasion. Two years later a group of private indivi¬ 
duals in new YORK CITY organized and financed an 
international fair that, although it attracted , nearly 
5000 exhibitors from more than 20 countries,;failed 
to recoup its investment. The fair held in philadeL' 
phiaIu 1876 to celebrate the centennial of, American 
independence was more successful and drew eight 
million paying visitors. It was here that Alexander 
graham bell’s invention, the telephone, was exhib¬ 
ited for the first time. Chicago became the site of the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, held in 1893 in honor 
of the first 400 years of the European settlement of 
America since its discovery by Christopher colum- 
Bus in 1492. The Columbian Exhibition featured 
American architect daniel E burnham’s famous 


j “White City”-the first wide use of electric lighting 
I —and provided Chicago with a building that still 

I stands, the Palace of Fine Arts, now the city’s Natural 

I History Museum, More than 27 million people visited 
the 1893 World’s Fair to view some 60,000 exhibits, 
i whose cost ran to over $30 million.- 
I In 1901 the Pan American Exposition was held in 
Buffalo, N.Y. In 1904 st. lows played host to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exhibition; the St, Louis Art 
I Museum was originally built for this event. In 1915 
I the completion of the panama canal was celebrated 

I by the Panama-Pacific Exposi tion in san francisco. 
I , And in 1926 the Sesquicentennial Exposition, cele- 
I brating the 150th anniversary of the signing of the 

1 declaration of independence, was held in Phila- 

I delphia. A championship fight was an attraction. 

I Chicago’s A Century of Progress- Exposition, of 
;| 1933-34, was the first World’s Fair to show a profit, 

] It attracted nearly 40 million people to its entertain- 
,j ments and exhibits, which were primarily scientific 
'j and industrial. This emphasis on science set the pat- 

I tern for future World’s Fairs. The next World’s Fair 

j was held in Paris in 1937, but two years later the U.S. 

I opened The World of Tomorrow in New York City. 

1 This fair, commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
I GEORGE Washington’s inauguration as President, 
j was built on reclaimed swampland in Flushing 
I Meadows, at a cost of $157 million. Its exhibitors in- 
I eluded 50 foreign governments, 25 U,S. states and 
several hundred businesses, The fair attracted nearly 
45 million visitors, 

Almost 20 years elapsed before the holding of the 
I next World’s Fair, in Brussels, Belgium, in 1958, and 

four years later the U.S, played host again-this time 
at Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition. Althoughits total 
paid attendance—under 10 million—was lower than 
the attendance at any other World’s Fair held in the 
I U.S., Century 21 was the first to recoup its investment 

in its first season, Many of the buildings erected for 
the fair still stand a.s the Seattle Civic Center. The 
1 New York World’s Fair of 1964-65 wa.s built on the 

I same site as the 1939 fair. Its theme was -‘Peace 

■; Through Understanding” and itwas held in commem¬ 
oration of the 300th anniversary of New York City, 
I (England took over New Amsterdam from the Dutch 
j in 1664, changing the city’s name; see dutch west 
INDIA company.) Over 60 countries .sent exhibits— 
Micheiangelo’.s “Pieta” wa.s brought from St. Peter’.s 
Church, in Rome, as part of Italy’s exhibit-and the 
fair drew an attendance of more than 50 million, In 
I 1967 Montreal was the site of Expo ’67 and, in 1970, 
Osaka, Japan, held Expo ’70. In 1974 Spokane, Wash,, 
I played host to a World’s Fair, - 

WORLD TRADE CENTER 

Manhattan’s giant building complex, planned , 
to promote internatianal trade/ Dedicatei 1973 

I Soaring 1350 feet into the skies of lower Manhattan, 

I the twin 110-stoiy towers of the World Trade Center 


were officially dedicated in April, 1973, as a mam¬ 
moth mercantile mart, planned primarly to expedite 
international import-export trade. It was conceived, 
financed and built by the Port Authority of New York 
and New Jersey, the autonomous public agency which 
has built, such New York City landmarks as the 
George Washington Bridge and the Lincoln Tunnel. 
In the process of erecting the towers—which are taller 
than the Empire State Building and have facilities for 
transporting, feeding and entertaining almost 100,000 
workers and visitors daily—the Port Authority 
aroused considerable opposition. Many critics felt the 
agency should have expended its energies improving 
mass transportation rather than constructing such im¬ 
mense, congestion-causing buildings. The final cost of 
the center will probably top $850 million. The new 
U.S, Customs Building is partof the center’s complex. 

WORLD WAR ] 

War began in Europe, Aug., 1914/ U,S. anti- 
German sentiment inflamed by sinking o/Lusi- 
tania, 1915/ Germany reopened unrestricted 
.submarine warfare, Jan., 1917/ U.S. declared 
war on Germany, April 6, 1917/ Conscription 
begun in U.S., May, 1917/ First U.S. troops ar¬ 
rived in France, June, 1917/ Last major German 
offensive against Anglo-French-U.S. forces 
opened, March, 19l8/U.S.counterthrustat Bel- 
leau Wood, June 6,1918/ German offensive bro- 
ken by U.S. forces, July 18, 1918/Final U.S. 
drive in battle of Meuse-Argonne, Sept,-Nov., 

: 1918, forced Germany to sue for peace/ Armi-' 
slice, Nov. 11,1918 . 

When World War I began in Europe in August, 1914, 
with Germany and Austria-Hungary lined up against 
Britain, France and Russia, the vast majority of 
Americans believed the combat would quickly end in 
a compromise peace and that the U.S. would maintain 
its traditional policy of neutrality in the affairs of the 
Old World. Indeed, so strong was the sentiment for 
noninvolvement that President wboDRow Wilson’s 
1914 statement urging his countrymen to be “neutral 
in fact as well as in name,” to -be “impartial in thought 
as well a,s in action,” brought hardy a murmur of 
disagreement, Yet less than three years later, -when 
President Wilson asked Congress for a declaration of 
war against Germany, the same American people ral¬ 
lied to the fray with overwhelming enthusiasm. 
Wilhin months cheering throngs lined the boulevards 
of the cities and the Main Streets of thousands of 
small towns to wave the youth of the nation off to the 
horrors of trench warfare in France., , 

' American involvement in. World War I was rooted 
in a complex of psychological, political, economic and 
ethnic factors combined with a heady mixture of what 
proved to be misplaced idealism. The initial shock to 
Americans came in the first weeks of the war, with 
the German ; invasion of Belgium, a nation whose 
neutrality the kaiser’s governmentwas treaty bound 
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to respect. The arrogant German reference to its 
treaty obligations toward Belgium as merely a “scrap 
of paper” created widespread revulsion in the U.l 
Belgium’s stout but doomed resistance to the German 
onslaught concomitantly won American admiration, 
as did the furious French counterattack against the 
German juggernaut at the Battle of the Marne (Sep¬ 
tember, 1914).TheFrenchhalted the Germans, saved 
Paris and helped establish a relatively static but san¬ 
guinary line of trench warfare that would last for three 
years. Equally important in creating a slowly rising 
tide of American pro-Allied sentiment was clever 
British propaganda that found its way into the U.S, 
press. The Germans were widely depicted as “Huris,” 
their hands dripping with the blood of the Belgian 
nation, their leaders at once effete and barbaric, their 
objective the conquest of Europe and imposition of 
the kaiser’s authoritarian rule on the democratic Al¬ 
lied nations. (The role of autocratic Russia as an 
Anglo-French ally was rarely mentioned.) Against 
this flood of British propaganda the Germans proved 
ineffective at best, incompetent at worst. In its state¬ 
ments aimed at the American public, Germany 
stressed dry, legalistic arguments to uphold the justice 
of its cause; arguments that failed completely to con¬ 
vince anyone except, perhaps, a minority of German- 
Americans already predisposed toward their ancestral 
land. 

The policies of both sides angered Americans, 
however. At the opening of the war in Europe, Presi¬ 
dent Wilson proclaimed American neutral rights, 
chief among which was freedom of the seas. Taking 
its traditional stance, the U.S. claimed the right to ply 
the sea-lanes with impunity, to trade with belligerents 
and neutrals and to maintain the safety of American 
passengers on the ocean liners of the warring powers. 
From the beginning both Britain and Germany in¬ 
curred American displeasure on this subject, Britain 
imposed an almost airtight blockade against Ger¬ 
many in an effort to deny its enemy much-needed 
food and other supplies. His Majesty’s government 
went far beyond the rights accorded belligerents by 
international law in enforcing this blockade. It ex¬ 
tended the list of contraband materials to include 
foodstuffs, and often stopped, searched and escorted 
American vessels to British ports to prevent their car¬ 
goes from being sold to Germany. Even U.S, trade 
with such neutral nations as Holland and the Scandi¬ 
navian states was affected, the British holding that 
goods sold the European neutrals might well be 
transshipped to Germany, Against these incursions 
the U.S. State Department issued stern protests to 
London, but often the communications were toned 
down by the fervently pro-Allled U.S, Ambassador 
to Britain waiter hines page. As time went on and 
as American sentiment becameincreasingly favorable 
to Britain and France, the protests became more and 
more merely pro forma statements of U.S. concern, 
the British rationale that it was fighting for its very 
life being widely accepted. 


No similar concessions were made toward German 
efforts to close off the Allies’ overseas supply lines. 
In large measure this related to the nature of those 
efforts. Lacking a huge surface fleet to blockade Brit¬ 
ain and the French coast, Germany was forced to rely 
on its one major naval weapon, the submarine, the 
dreaded U-boat, According to the canons of naval 
warfare, a belligerent merchantman plying the seas 
might be halted, searched, seized and perhaps even 
sunk, but only if the well-being and safety of passen¬ 
gers and crew were assured, The U-boat was hardly 
a ship capable of fulfilling these niceties, Small and 
lightly armed, its effectiveness depended on its invisi¬ 
bility beneath the seas from whence it could strike 
suddenly and silently with torpedoes and sink its prey, 
In a surface encounter an armed merchantman might 
well sink the submarine, a swift merchantman might 
evade it, and as for the requirement that passengers 
and crew be saved, this was clearly an impossibility, 
To Americans submarine warfare seemed a repulsive 
form of combat, one that made no distinction between 
combatants and noncombatants nor indeed between 
enemy nationals and innocent neutrals peacefully 
traveling on the high seas. 

Germany and the British Blockade 

In February, 1915, as the British blockade squeezed 
Germany’s economic resources to the breaking point 
and imposed severe shortages of food on that nation, 
the kaiser’s government announced its establishment 
of a war zone around the British Isles. Within it all 
merchant vessels might be sunk without warning. 
Denying charges of inhumanity, Germany insisted 
that it too was fighting for its life, Berlin maintained 
that the use of U-boats was no more vicious than the 
British blockade that had already produced wide¬ 
spread malnutrition among Germans and threatened 
them with starvation. President Wilson was unim¬ 
pressed. He told Berlin that Americans would main¬ 
tain their right to travel with safety on the high seas 
and warned that Germany would be held,to “strict 
accountability” for American lives or property lost. 

The test came quickly, On May 7,1915, the British 
liner .Lusitania was sunk by a U-boat off the Irish 
coast; among the 1200 passengers drowned were 128 
Americans. In response a wave of war fever swept the 
U.S., and President Wilson found himself hard- 
pressed to maintain the nation’s neutrality. Diplo¬ 
matic protests of the sternest kind, coupled with 
warnings and demands for indemnification, were sent 
to Berlin. In September, 1915, Germany backed 
down, first promising an end to unrestricted subma¬ 
rine warfare, and then, in October, agreeing to in¬ 
demnify Americans for the loss of life and properly 
in the Lwj/tom'u incident, : 

The crisis was thus postponed, but anti-German 
feeling remained high, Among most Americans there 
was a natural sympathy for France, the nation’s oldest 
ally now engaged in a bloody and seemingly endless 
encounter, against the Germans. Sympathy for En- 
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gland was also intense, a feeling buttressed by the 
common language, similar institutions and a shared 
sense of an Anglo-Saxon heritage and destiny. In ad¬ 
dition political relations between Britain and the U.S, 
had for years been qui te warm and economic relations 
were close, massive British investmentshaving played 
a significant role in the industrial development of 
America. Now new economic factors were coming 
into play to reinforce the bonds among the democra¬ 
cies. In September, 1915, President Wilson agreed to 
permit private U.S, loans to the warring powers, Al¬ 
most immediately American bankers negotiated $500 
million in credits to Britain and France, and over the 
next 18 months Americans invested more than $2 bil¬ 
lion in the bonds of Allied powers. Much of this 
money found its way into the factories of the U.S,, 
war orders from abroad generating an economic 
boom in America. With billions of dollars in U.S. 
credits at stake, with American factories and farms 
pouring out supplies for the Allied war effort, the 
United States, by the beginning of 1916 had tied itself 
to the cause of England and France so completely that 
an outright defeat of the two Western powers might 
prove an unparalleled economic disaster for America, 

Yet both neutral and pacifist sentiment in America 
remained strong. Among most radicals and many lib¬ 
erals the carnage in Europe appeared to be little more 
than a fight among greedy imperial powers whose 
quarrels were of little import to America, Traditional 
feelings of isolationism were even more important 
factors in keeping the U.S. neutral, and in the Mid¬ 
west, in particular, isolationist feeling was notable 
among the numerous German-Ainerican communi¬ 
ties. They looked upon the possibility of war with 
their ancestral land with fear and dread. As for Presi¬ 
dent Wilson, by 1916 he had become a man deeply 
divided in heart, mind and spirit. While cognizant of 
the cost to the U.S, of an Allied defeat, he longed for 
a negotiated peace and desired the role of the “honest 
broker” who would mediate among the warring 
powers and bring about international reconciliation. 
Early in 1916 the President made his most determined 
effort to bring about the peace be sought, his emis¬ 
saries fiitilely trying to establish a basis for negotia¬ 
tions, At the same time, however, Wilson’s close 
friend and adviser Col. Edward house let the British 
know that the U.S, might well enter the^war should 
its efforts at negotiation fail. Thus convinced that 
massive American aid would be eventually forthcom¬ 
ing to insure their victory, neither Britain nor France 
felt it necessary to make more than purely pro fortna 
statements about the desirability of compromise. 

Through 1916 Wilsonpursuedlhiswaveringpolicy, 
successfully running for reelection on the platform 
slogan; “He kept us out of war.” But slowly and halt-, 
ingly, Wilson was establishing programs that made 
war appear ever more likely, In June, 1916, in the 
National Defense Act, Congress authorized a massive 
recruitment drive to enlarge the Regular Army and 
National Guard and authorized theformationofboth 


an Officers and Enlisted Reserve Corps, Two months 
later the council of national defense was estab¬ 
lished to prepare the economy for war, and Navy 
construction was speeded up with the view of making 
the U.S. the world’s foremost naval power, In No¬ 
vember, 1916, Wilson made one last bid for negotia¬ 
tions and a “peace without victory.” Neither side re¬ 
sponded affirmatively. 

America Enters the War 

On, Jan, 31,1917, Germany announced immediate 
resumption of unrestricted submarine warfare. Con¬ 
vinced that the U.S, would enter the war in any case, 
the kaiser’s government decided on a gamble to starve 
Britain out before quantities of American aid could 
redress the balance. In response, on Feb, 3,1917, Wil¬ 
son broke off diplomatic relations with Germany, Be¬ 
fore the month was out the U.S.iwas on the brink of 
war, popular sentiment having been inflamed by the 
publication of a secret German plan for a military 
alliance with Mexico. ’(See zimmermann note.) 
Meanwhile, German submarine warfare continued 
apace. On March 18, three American merchantmen 
were sunk and Allied shipping losses were so great 
that Britain told Washington that Britain’s very sur¬ 
vival was now threatened. At the same time, revolu¬ 
tion shook Russia, Czar Nicholas II was overthrown 
and the installation of. a, short-lived government 
pledged to democratic reforms briefly added luster to 
the Allied cause. On April 2,1917, President Wilson 
appeared before Congress to ask for a declaration of 
war on Germany, calling that nation’s U-boat cam¬ 
paign “warfare against-mankind” and declaring the 
Allied effort a crusade to make the world “safe for 
democracy.” Four days later Congress passed the res¬ 
olution plunging America into World War I. (War on 
Austria-Hungary was not declared until Dec, 7.) 

After war was declared the U.S, immediately intro¬ 
duced a naval convoy system with quick beneficial 
effects. Together with a vigorous antisubmarine war¬ 
fare policy, which included the laying of a vast mine 
barrier across the North Sea, the convoy system re¬ 
duced shipping losses dramatically. On May 18,1917, 
Congress passed a selective service act, requiring all 
men' be tween the ages of 21 and 30 to register for 
military service; later the draft was to include those 
between 18 and 45, All told, some. 2.8 million men 
were: drafted before the war ended, (See con? 
scription, military; selective service.) Ap¬ 
proximately the same number enlisted in- the armed 
services as: volunteers. Before 1917 was out, 180,000 
American troops had arrived inFrance, most of them 
veterans of the small Regular Army. ■ 

To finance the war the Government borrowed,on 
an unprecedented scale, ,Of the $36 billion direct cost 
of the war, about two-thirds was raised by four . lib¬ 
erty loan bond drives and a fifth “Victory Loan” 
drive, each of them oversubscribed; the rest of the 
money was raised through taxes. Economic mobiliza¬ 
tion was the responsibility of the Council of National 
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Defense, consisting of six Cabinet members plus an 
unpaid civilian advisory committee. Under its au¬ 
thority were half a dozen agencies including: the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, which administered 
merchant vessel construction and built two ships for 
every one sunk by U-boats; the Food Administration, 
headed by Herbert hoover, which successfully urged 
increased agricultural production to feed America’s 
Allies and imposed on the U.S. population such minor 
sacrifices as “wheatless Mondays” and “meatless 
Tuesdays”; the Fuel Administration, which allocated 
coal and oil, introduced daylight saving time and in¬ 
stituted “gasless days”; the Railroad Administration, 
which placed the nation’s train system under Federal 
control while retaining the lines’ private ownership; 
and the War Trade Board, which licensed exporters, 
in an effort to keep American products out of enemy 
hands, The most important of these agencies, how¬ 
ever, was BERNARD BARUCH’s WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD, 
which exercised virtually dictatorial powers over the 
economy, regulating everything from resource allo¬ 
cation to the number of stops permitted elevators in 
office buildings. Under Baruch’s prodding, companies 
were forced to reduce the varieties and styles of many 
manufactured items, bringing about a standardiza¬ 
tion that was to influence the postwar economy. 

On the day before he asked Congress for a declara¬ 
tion of war, President Wilson remarked sadly to a 
friend: “Once lead this people into war, and they’ll 

forget there ever was such a thing as tolerance,!.. .A 

nation couldn’t put its strength into war and keep its 
head level.” This proved to pe a self-fulfilling proph¬ 
ecy, for within a short time the President had author¬ 
ized the establishhient of a committee on public 
iNEORMATiON,. whose primary role was to whip up 
mass support for the War through a barrage of propa¬ 
ganda. A deluge of printed matter was soon extolling 
the Allies and inflaming passions against the Ger¬ 
mans, Some 75,000“‘Four-Minute Men” were orga- 
nizedto unleash patriotic oratory in movie houses and 
other places where tlie public gathered, Canned edi¬ 
torials and Government-planted stories in the press 
whipped up anti-German, antiradical, antipacifist 
emotions, Under such an intensive barrage of propa- 
ganda; many Americans reacted just as the President 
predicted they would. Loyal German-Americans 
were oftemphysically abused, enormous social pres¬ 
sures were brought to bear on those who failed to 
purchase Liberty Bonds, hundreds of Socialists, radi¬ 
cals and pacifists were arrested (see espionage acts 
of 1917-1:8), Gemiaii books were removed from many 
libraries and the music of such composers as Beetho¬ 
ven and Bach was: scratched-from the repertory of 
numerous orchestras. So intense was the patriotic fer¬ 
vor that an adolescent girl was sentenced to prison for 
criticizing the war, and in some areas vigilantes 
crushed all dissents with threats of violence. • 

When America entered the war it was widely 
thought that a half million U,S, troops would turn the 
tide in France and assure victory, Events were soon 


to undermine such optimism. In early April, 1917, the 
battle line on the Western Front extended from a 
point just west of Ostend on the. North, Sea, down 
through eastern France, all the way to the Swiss bor- 
dernear Basel. Since the failure of the German offen¬ 
sive of 1914, this line had remained relatively static. 
Down its meandering length two webs of trenches and 
fortifications had been constructed, facing each other 
across a deadly no-man’s land. Time and again the 
Anglo-French or the opposing German army had at¬ 
tempted breakthroughs, but each offensive was halted 
with a prodigious expenditure of blood. - 
In the spring of 1917 the French launched yet an¬ 
other all-out effort, only to be thrown back by their 
deeply entrenched foe. This time the loss of lifedn the 
futile drive was so great that mutinies broke out in 
the French: army, and it appeared Tor a time that 
France’s war effort would be greatly hindered. Mean¬ 
while, at the other end of Europe,-Russia’s army was 
in a state of rebellion, the provisional government that 
had replaced the czar having failed to rally the armed 
forces. In November, 1917, this provisional govern¬ 
ment would fall to The Bolsheviks, ,who, in March, 
1918, made peace, thus permitting Germany to trans¬ 
fer hundreds of thousands of troops to the: Western 
Front, Nor was the Allied position any less tenuous 
in Italy. That country had joined the Allied cause in 
1915, and in the-ifall of 1917 it suffered battlefield 
catastrophe as a combined German-Austrian army 
smashed through Italy’s Alpine defenses at Caporetto, 
forcing the Allies to transfer troops from France to 
stiffen the Italian; line, - : ■ . ■ ■ : y 

It was into: this deteriorating situation that Ameri¬ 
can troops, under the command of :Gen, joHn i. 
PERSHING, began to filter into France, The first unit, 
the Regular Army’s 1st Infantry Divisibn, arrived on 
June 26, 1917; soon National Guard units from 26 
states were on French soil, After a brtef training pe¬ 
riod this small force was scattered among Allied units 
up and down the Western Front, their presehcefro- 
viding a much needed morale boost:fotfthe: hard- 
pressed British and French. By fall American troop 
ships, bursting at the gunwales with;diaftees and Na¬ 
tional Guardsmen, were arriving at French ports al¬ 
most daily. For the Germans an atmosphereof “now 
or never” was rapidly building. They now recognized 
that unless they could effect a breakthrough and seize 
Paris and the French Channel ports witlrin a few 
months, the increasing American presence would 
make the Allied'position invulnerable, And so, as 
1917 drew to a close, the kaiser’s army prepared for 
a last, desperate lunge, ^ 

Wikon’s Fourteen Points 

Despite Allied reverses in 1917, President Wilson, 
on Jan, 8, 1918, announced his fourtrbn points, his 
personal conditions for peace. In keeping with Amer¬ 
ica’s idealistic war aims, the President hinted at a rad¬ 
ical revision of the map of Europe, with new nations 
arising, each one to's he based upon the self¬ 
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determination of : nationality groups. At the core of 
Wilson’s thinking was the establishment of a,n ,inter¬ 
national organization, the League of Nations, devoted 
to maintaining peace through conciliation, mediation 
and arbitration among the states, As a piece of propa¬ 
ganda, Wilson’s proposals were a masterstroke, giving 
to the Allies a fresh infusion of idealism and creating 
among dis.sident Germans a hope for a negotiated 
peace, But as events were later to prove, the Fourteen 
Points offered little in the way,of realistic peace plans, 
conflicting as they did with secret agreements araong 
the European Allies for dividing the spoils of war, 

, Inanycase,as 1918 dawned, German officials were 
inno mood to open negotiations; they were convinced 
that their plans for a spring oflensive would bring- a 
quick victory; On March 21,1918, Germany opened 
the first of a series of massive drives on the Western 
Front, striking along a 50<mile line northeast of Paris, 
Overcoming fierce Anglo-Frenclrresistanoey the Ger¬ 


man advance—backed by a massive artillery force— 
moved steadily if slowly forward, reaching a point 56 
miles from Paris feMay. By the opening of this offen- 
sive;s 0 me 3OOjOOO; Americans were in France, though 
relatively few were yet' in combat positions. On May 
28, U.S, forces, in their first major engagement, re¬ 
pulsed a strong German attack at Montdidier, then 
went on to capture the strategically located town of 
Cantigny. On June 6, 27,500 Americans launched a 
counteroffensive, at BelleaU Wood, and after a Week- 
long drive, forced the Germans from their strong¬ 
holds in this square-mile bastion that had bristled 
with entrenched machine guns: and artillery. It was 
here that the enthusiastic American troops received 
their first lesson in the realities of trench warfare: 
About 55 percent of the attacking US. force became 
casualties in the fray. 

In -mid-June the Germans delivered another 
smashing blow along a 27Tmile front between Mont- 
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didier and Noyon, northeast of Paris, Again about 
27,500 Americans helped stiffen the Allied line. And 
on July 6 a now desperate German army mounted one 
of the greatest drives of the war, the Second Battle 
of the Marne, Striking on both sides of the city of 
Rheims, the Germans poured a cascade of artillery 
shells on Allied positions, then threw in their dwin¬ 
dling reserves in a futile effort to break through to 
Paris. After a few days the attack was halted, largely 
owing to stiff U.S. resistance on the right wing. Still 
the bloodshed along the Marne continued unabated, 
the Germans opening a last violent push on July 15. 
By then some 270,000 Americans were in the Allied 
line, and they led a general counterattack that M 
halted the German advance, then began pushing it 
back, Germany had shot its bolt. It had poured every- 
thingitcould muster into the bloody mid-July assault. 
By nightfall, July 18, the German advance had turned 
into a retreat, and as the kaiser’s chancellor would 
later remark: “On the 18th even the most optimistic 
among us knew that all was lost. The history of the. 

world was played out in three days.” 

Now the Allied offensive gained momentum. With 
the American expeditionary force in the vanguard. 
Allied armies pushed forward, sometimes at a run 
against faiUng resistance, sometimes at a crawl against 
fierce German counterattacks. On Sept, 12 the 1st U.S, 
Army under Pershing launched an attack on the Ger¬ 
man-held St. Mihiel salient on the right bank of the 
Meuse River. Within 24 hours the salient fell, elimi¬ 
nating along-standing threat to the Allied line. About 
550,000 Americans participated in the encounter. At 
a cost of 7000 casualties they captured 16,000 Ger¬ 
mans, 443 artillery pieces and posed a dire threat to 
the German stronghold at Metz. ; 

Instead of permitting the Americans to continue 
their drive toward Metz, Marshal Ferdinand Foch, 
now overall Allied commander, shifted them west 
along the Meuse to advance through the Argonne 
Forest toward Sedan. This move was bitterly opposed 
by Pershing and was considered by many U.S. officers 
to be a strategic error that prolonged the war. Here 
in the Argonne would come the biggest Allied push 
of the war, the final convulsion of combat and the 
■ bloodiest battle in which Americans had ever partici¬ 
pated. Every available U.S, division was concentrated 
between the Meuse and the Argonne Forest, their 
objective being to seize Sedan and cut the important 
Sedan-Metz railroad, the main German supply route. 

The action was part of a larger drive along the en¬ 
tire Western Front, and it involved 1,2 million U.S. 
troops. Beginning with a massive artillery barrage, 
thisultimate offensive of World War lopened on Sept. 
26, 1918, and lasted for 40 days. The U.S. forces 
showed an extraordinary dlan as their attack moved 
forward against slowly crumbling enemy resistance. 
For the Americans this final bloodbath of the war 
provedacostly victory, with about 177,000 U.S. troops 
killed, wounded or captured. But the objectives were 
seized and in early November German troops were 


in full retreat. Faced with imminent collapse, Ger¬ 
many now looked for a way out before Allied troops 
could push from France into the Fatherland itself. 
The kaiser was forced to abdicate and the German 
provisional government made peace overtures, based 
on Wilson’s Fourteen Points. Now the Allies proved 
reluctant to agree to Wilson’s generous terms and only 
the American President’s threat to make a separate 
peace convinced them to accept, at least verbally, 
Wilson’s negotiating position. 

Armistice Ends Four Years of Fighting 

On Nov, 11, 1918, representatives of the German 
army met with their opposite numbers on the Allied 
side in a railway car drawn up in the Compidgne For¬ 
est, and at 5 a.m. they signed the armistice terms that 
ended more than four years of fighting. For America 
the cost of the war had been high—a total of 321,000 
casualties, including 53,500 battle deaths and more 
than 63,000 deaths from disease and accidents. For 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Russia, Britain 
and France-all , of which had fought for years- 
combined casualties ran to the tens of millions. But 
for President Wilson the worst was yet to come. Early 
in 1919 he left Washington for Europe to negotiate 
the TREATY OF VERSAILLES. There he discovered that 
his hopes for apeace of reconciliation were not shared 
by his Allies. In the end Wilson bargained away most 
ofhis idealistic principles in order to secure the estab¬ 
lishment of a League of Nations, only to find that the 
U.S. Senate ,opposed American participation in that 
body. (See league of nations and u.s.) With the 
U.S. Senate unwilling to ratify the Treaty of Versailles, 
the Government was ultimately forced, in 1921, to 
conclude a separate U.S.-German peace treaty. (See 
BERLIN, TREATY OF.) 

The peace forced on Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles hardly secured a “world safe for democ¬ 
racy,” in Wilson’s phrase. The immense and punitive 
reparations the Allies required of the Germans, 
though, subsequently scaled down by the American 
DAWES PLAN and YOUNG PLAN, contributed lieavily to 
the economic turmoil that undermined the German 
experiment in democracy in the decade following the 
war. This havoc culminated in the rise of Nazism to 
supplant Germany’s weak Weimar Republic, and the 
Nazis were committed to revenge against Germany’s 
erstwhile conquerors. Thus the century’s first World 
War proved the seedbed for a second. As terrible us 
the Great War had been, it was mere prologue to an 
even more tragic dram a of human suffering. Although 
the poison gases introduced by both sides in World 
War I were not used in combat in the next global 
conflict, the Great War’s introduction of submarine, 
tank and air warfare presaged the massive direction 
of such weapons both against combatants and civilian 
populations, with a reckoning in blood and desolation 
previously unknown in war, 

See. Cyril Falk: Great War: 1914-1918 and Ford M 
Ford; Between Saint Denis and Saint George. - - 
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1939-41-Germany invaded Poland, Sepl. i, 
1939/ Britain and France declared war on Ger¬ 
many, Sept. 3/ U.S. repealed amts embargo acts 
and began .selling arms to Mm {Britain and 
■ France), Oct./ German offensive in west ended 
with fall of Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Hol¬ 
land, Luxembourg and France, April 9-Jime 22, 
1949/ Italy declared war on Britain, Franck 
June 10, 1940/ US. passed Lend Lease Act In 
supply Britain with arms, March il, 1941/ Ger¬ 
many invaded Soviet Union, ,hme 22/Japan oc¬ 
cupied all of French Indochina, July 261 U.S, 
froze Japanese as.set.s in .4meriea and barred trade 
' with Japan, ,hdy 21/,Japan launched .surprise 
attack on US. fleet at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
Dec. 7/ U.S. declared war on .Japan, Dee. 3/ 
Germany and Italy then declared war on U.S. 
Dec. if 

1942~’All British Malaya fell to Japan with .sur¬ 
render of Singapore, Fell. 13/ U.S forces on 
Philippine island of Bataan surrendered to Japa¬ 
nese invaders, April 9/ Tokyo bombed by Aineri- 
cams, April 18/ U.S. imistcmce in Philippines 
ended, May 6/ Naval-air battle off Midway Is¬ 
land ended with first major Japimese .setback, 
June 34/ US. opened Pacific ofjmive with 
landing at Guadalcanal, Aug. 7/ US. forces in¬ 
vaded French North Africa, Nov. 8 

1943- 4hrman offensive in Ru.s.ski halted with 
.surrender of invading army at Siiilingrtid, Feb. 
2/ German, Italian forces in North Africa .sur¬ 
rendered to Anglo-American army, mid-May/ 
Allied forces invaded Sicily, July 9/ Allies In¬ 
vaded .southern portion of Italy Sept. 5/ Italy 
formally surrendered to A llie.s, Sepl. 8/ Germans 
occupied all of Italy from Alps to area .south of 
Naples, Sept./ Dwight Eisenhower appointed 
Allied commander to plan and exccule invasion 
of France, Dec. 24 

1944- -Rome taken by Anglo-American army 
June 4/ Massive Allied force landed in France 
to begin liheralm of Western Europe, June 6/ 
U. S. opened great aerial off'enswe against Japa¬ 
nese home klands, in mid-June/Battle of Phil¬ 
ippine Sea ended in dLsa.sier for Japanese navy, 
June 19/ U, S, breakthrough in Frttnce at St, IJ, 
July 26/ Guam recoiupiered by US, Aug, 10/ 
U, S. -Free French force liberated Paris, Aug, 25/, 
Bni.s.sels liberated by British, Sept. If Soviet 
army penetrated into Poland and Cicchoslova- 
kia, Sept. 24/ U.S, force began liberation of 
Philippines, Oct. 20/ Naval-air batik of Leyte 
Gulf ended with destruction of most of what re¬ 
mained of Japanese fleet. Del 23-26/Germans 
launched desperate caunierojfmive in Ardennes 
forest, Dec, 16/ German drive halted at Belgian 
townofBa.sti)gne, Dec.26 


194S--Russm force captured Warsaw, Jan. 17/ 
Roosevelt, Churchill andSialm met at Yalta to 
plan po.stwar world, Feb. 4-12/ U.S. 1st Army 
crossed Rhine to begin drive into German heart¬ 
land, March 7/ Firebomb raid on Tokyo killed 
approx. 100,000, March 9/ Japanese island of 
Okinawa invaded by US., April 1/ President 
Roosevelt died, succeeded by Human, April 12/ ■ 
Soviet army began final offensive on Berlin, 
April 16/ German dictator Hitler committed sui¬ 
cide. April 30/ Russians captured Berlin, May 2/ 
Germany surrendered. May 7, ending war in 
Europe/ Conquest of Okinawa completed, July 
2/ First atom bomb dropped on Hiroshima, Aug. 

6/ Rimians declared war on Japan, A ug. 8/ Sec¬ 
ond atom bomb dropped on Nagasaki, Aug. 9/ 
Japan announced willingness to .surrender, Aug. 
14/ Formal Japanese surrender marked end of 
World War 11, Sept. 2 

Backgyound to War 

The origins of World War II were many and complex. 
But among the most important was the bitterness felt 
by numerous Germans over their defeat in world 
WAR I (1914-18) and the punitive peace imposed on 
them by the victorious Allies in 1919. (See ver.sailles, 
TREATY OF.) The Worldwide economic Depression of 
the early 1930s hit Germany’s fragile Weimar Repub¬ 
lic, which had presided over calamitous inflation in 
the preceding decade, with particular severity, In the 
chaos it engendered, millions of Germans rallied to 
the extremist National Socialist (Nazi) Party led by 
Adolf Hitler. Hitler assumed the chancellorship in, 
January, 1933, and quickly smashed the remnants of 
democracy, 

^ The rise of Nazism, with its anti-Semitism and be¬ 
lief in a Nordic "master race,” had been preceded by 
the establishment of two similar tyrannies—a Fascist 
regime in Italy and a military-dominated government 
in Japan. All three regimes were bent upon policies 
of military expansion. Hitler’s first goal was to rearm 
Germany and then expand eastward, Italy’s goals in¬ 
cluded the e.stablishment of an enlarged empire in 
Africa, Japan envisaged the ousting of Western 
influence from much of the Pacific and the establish¬ 
ment of Tokyo’s military and economic domination 
over East Asia, including China, 

The course of military aggression that culminated 
in World War II began in Manchuria in 1931 when 
the Japanese formally occupied that northernmost 
province of China and set up the vassal stale of Man- 
chuko. Six years later the Japanese launched a full-, 
scale attack on China itself, and by 1938 Tokyo’s 
forces controlled most of China’s coastline. Mean¬ 
while, equally ominous events were occurring in Eu¬ 
rope. In March, 1935, Germany renounced the Treaty 
of Versailles restrictions on its armed forces and 
vowed to rearm, That same year Italy’s dictator Benito 
Mussolini sent his Fascist legions into Ethiopia and 
in a little over six months secured control of that an- 
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cient kingdom. Although the Western democracies 
(Britain, France and the U.S.) issued vigorous pro¬ 
tests, they could not agree on any plans to use force 
or impose effective economic sanctions to halt the 
aggressors. Ericouraged by such inaction, Germany 
remilitarized its Rhineland provinces in March, 1936, 
and in October Germany and Italy signed the Axis 
Pact allying the two nations, A month later Germany 
and Japan signed the Anti-Comintern Pact, techni¬ 
cally aimed at Soviet Russia but actually forming the 
basis of a wide-ranging Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis. 

By then both Germany and Italy were gaining 
combat experience, “volunteers” from both natioiis 
having come to the aid of Gen, Francisco Franco s 
rightist insurrection against the Spanish Republic. In 
this conflict (1936-39), which ended in victory for 
Franco, the Nazis were able to test a variety of new 
weapons, particularly bombing planes, which were 
used for the first time both as major tactical weapons 
and to produce terror among civilian populations in, 
urban areas. 

Early in 1938 Hitler was ready to make several 
major moves, In March'Nazi agitators in Austria fo¬ 
mented widespread disturbances against that coun¬ 
try’s government, providing Berlin with an excuse to 
invade the neighboring nation and annex it to Ger¬ 
many. During the summer Hitler opened a diplomatic 
offensive against Czechoslovakia, threatening inva¬ 
sion unless the Czech government permitted the eth¬ 
nic Germans in the Sudetenland to secede from 
Czechoslovakia and join their area to Germany. At 
first the.Gzechs, relying on an alliance with France, 
resisted Berlin’s demands, But in September, at Mu- 
hieh, France and Britain agreed to permit Hitler to 
annex the Sudetenland, and, abandoned by their 
friends, the Czechs gave in. The following March 
Hitler, in violation of the Munich agreements, occu¬ 
pied the remaining independent portions of Czecho- 
Slovakia^ Germany’s cynical disregard of its treaty 
obligations at last energized the British and French, 
both nations now issuing guarantees of the territorial 
integrity of Hitler’s next obvious target: Poland. 

By midsummer, 1939, Poland had come under in¬ 
creasing German pressure to cede portions of its ter¬ 
ritory. Now Britain and France stood firm against 
these German demands and advised the Poles to do 
the same. Concurrently efforts were made by London 
'and Paris toffiick up on previous Soviet initiatives 
toward formation of an anti-Nazi military alliance in 
Europe-M)ne that would present Germany With the 
likelihood of a two-front War should Hitler attack the 
Poles. These efforts proved fruitless, for in August, 
1939, in a dramatic turnabout, the Soviets— 
apparently convinced that the Western powers Would 
continue to prove ineffectual in their attempts to con¬ 
trol Hitler-signed a nonaggression pact with Ger¬ 
many. Its secret articles provided for the partition of 
Poland by the Reich and the U.S.S.R, and a free hand 
for Russia in the Baltic states of Latvia, Estonia and 
Lithuania. Thus relieved of its fears of having to fight 


a strong power in the east, Germany, on Sept, 1,1939, 
launched its blitzkrieg against Poland. 

Years of Disaster for the Allies: 1939^41 

On Sept. 3,1939, after two days of diplomatic maneu- 
verings following Hitler’s invasion of Poland, Britain 
and France declared war on Germany, World War II 
had begun, anci' for the next two years the United 
States was to look on the carnage as an increasingly 
worried bystander. For the Western Allies,, the early 
years of the war were little but disaster compounded 
by more disaster. Before September, 1939, was out 
Poland had been defeated and partitioned between 
Germany and Russia. On Nov, 30 the Soviet Union, 
seeking to expand its northern border, invaded Fin¬ 
land, and affer' a gallam resistance the Finns were 
compelled to.cede strategic territories to Russia. Then 
in April, 194(), after months of inaction in the west 
(known as the!bony War), Germany struck, first sub¬ 
duing Denmark in a 24-hour, bloodless occupation, 
while at the same time launching an invasion of Nor¬ 
way and 'Occupying that Scandinavian nation in a 
monlh-long campaign. On May 10,1940, a massive 
German army launched an all-out attack on neutral 
Belgium, Holland and Luxembourg and, at the same 
time, outflanked France’s famous Magi not Line by 
pushing through the supposedly impenetrable Ar¬ 
dennes forest to invade France. 

Holland and Luxembourg were quickly overran, 
but Britain and France rushed troops into Belgium 
in a vain effort to stem tlie German juggernaut By 
the end of May Germany had occupied most of Bel¬ 
gium and laiinched a tank-and-plane-supported 
blitzkrieg toward Paris and the channel ports. Only 
through a combination of luck and heroism was Brit¬ 
ain able to evacuate the bulk of its army from the 
French port of Dunldrk (May 26-June 4j. On June 
10,1940, Mussolini’s Italy declared war on the belea¬ 
guered British and French, and four days later Ger¬ 
man troops occupied Paris. For France, the battle had 
all but ended, and on June 22 a French government 
under Marshal Henri Philippe Pdtain signed an armi¬ 
stice with Germany'that granted Berlin occupation 
rights over three-fifths of the nation but permitted the 
aged marshal to establish a satellite French regime in 
the resort city of Vichy. On June 23 Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, at theheadof the French National Commit¬ 
tee in London, pledgedieondtued French opposition 
to Germany. 

Britain now stood alone to face the Nazi onslaught, 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill vowed that his na¬ 
tion would, never suffaider but, if need be, would 
carry on the sffuggle flOm Britain’s overseas empire. 
Beginning-4n September, 1940, Germany attempted 
to bripg London to trknees by massive aerial bom¬ 
bardments, intended as mU'ch to destroy England’s 
morale as to damage War-making potential. For 
month after motfth Britain’stood up to the blitz/the 
Royal Air Force (RAF) taking a heavy toll of the 
German attackers. 
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, Unable to subdue Britain by air and fearful of at¬ 
tempting a ci'os.s-diaiind invasion in the face of the 
RAF’s bombers. Hitler turned his attention eastward 
and on June 22, 1941, launched an invasion of the 
Soviet Union, By early December his armies .stood at 
the gates of Leningrad and Moscow, and it appeared 
that Joseph Stalin’s Comnuinist regime was on the 
brink of total collapse. 

Meanwhile, lialf a world away, Japan was proceed¬ 
ing with its plans to create aTokyo-doniimiled sphere 
in East Asia and the western Pacific, After France’s 
defeat in Europe the Jiqianese were quick to exploit 
the .situation, First Japan occupied the northern por¬ 
tions of French Indochina, then, in July, 1941, ex¬ 
tended its occupation to the southern reaches of that 
peninsula. At the same time it carried on the war 
against China with renewed ferocity and deter¬ 
mination, By threatening Britain with military action, 
it forced London to close the Burma Road, China’,s 
primary supply route, 

ForlJ.S, leaders the ealadysms occurring in Europe 
and A.sia were a cause ol’increasing alarm. From the 
first the vast majority of Americans had favored the 
cause of the Allies anti China, but at the same time 
isolationi.st sentiiiient was so strong that the Adminis¬ 
tration of President I'Uanki.in d, roosiiVelt feared 
political repercussions from a policy of forthright aid 
to the Allies, Only as disaster overtook Britain and 
France did America’s timid approach to Axis aggres¬ 
sion begin to change. The earliest indication of 
emerging American policy was the repeal of some 
provisions of the NiiUTRAUiy i.aws in late 1939 to 
permit Britain and France to buy arms on a cash- 
and-carry basis. In early 1940 President Roosevelt, 
stressing the needs of hemispheric defense, convinced 
Congress to appropriate funds for the construction of 
50,000 aircraft annually and the building of 200 addi¬ 
tional warships, 

After'the fall of France Roosevelt stepped up his 
pro-British policy, allowing His Maje.sty’,s Navy to put 
into U.S. ports for repairs. On Sept.’ 3, 1940, the Presi¬ 
dent announced that he had agreed to give 50 overage 
destroyers to Britain in exchange for naval and air 
bases in the Atlantic, (Sec i),i:iSTR()YiiR.s-FOR'i!ASiiS 
AGREriMENT.) Later that month Congress passed a 
draft law—the first in America’s peacetime history— 
requiring military service from the nation's young 
men. Then in March, 1941, after intense debate, Con¬ 
gress enacted the i,tiNi)-i.iiASii act, under which the 
U,S., as the “Arsenal of Democracy,” was to ship 
some $50 billion in arm.s and miinition.s to Britain, 
and later to the Soviet Union, The U.S, wa.s edging 
ever, closer to war, and on Aug, 14,1941, President 
Roosevelt met with Briti,sh Prime Minister Churchill. 
The two men framed the Atlantic charter^ setting 
forth their common war aiius. 

Meanwhile, U.S. relations with Japan were growing 
increasingly , volatile, In the summer of 1941, after 
Tokyo had seized all of Indochina, President Roose¬ 
velt ordered the freezing of all Japanese assets in the 


U.S. and clamped a strict embargo on oil exports to 
the Japanese, Without oil Japan’s war machine was 
in danger of foundering, Tokyo was faced with the 
hard choice of either pulling back from its policy of 
conquest or pursuing that course with a quick thrust 
into the oil-rich Dutch East Indies while immobilizing 
the U.S, and Britain thi’ough a surprise attack, 

Defeat and Recovery; 1941-42 

Dec. 7,1941, began as just another sleepy Sunday in 
Hawaii, At 8 a.m. the city of Honolulu was not yet 
fully awake, and at the great American naval base at 
Pearl Harbor the bulk of the U.S. Pacific fleet lay 
quietly at anchor. Suddenly, from out of the western 
sky, formations of fighters and bombers of the Japa¬ 
nese Imperial Navy swooped down upon the islands’ 
airfields to destroy scores of U.S. planes, while at the 
same time Japanese high-level bombers and torpedo 
bombers mounted a furious assault on the assembled 
warships at Pearl Harbor, Caught off guard, the 
Americans tried to ward off the Japanese with rifle 
and antiaircraft fire, but to little effect. In less than 
two hours, two separate waves of Japanese warplanes 
heavily damaged the U.S. Pacific fleet. Fortunately 
the aircraft carriers, which proved to be vital in later 
fighting, were not at Pearl Harbor, But of 8 heavy 
battleships at anchor, 7 were either sunk or severely 
damaged; 3 cruisers and 3 destroyers were crippled. 
Of the 394 U.S, planes in the area, 140 were demol¬ 
ished and 80 damaged. News of this assault, which 
took 2330 American lives and left 1145 wounded, was 
greeted with jubilation in Tokyo, but with shock and 
fury in the U.S, 

On Dec. 8 President Roosevelt stood before a joint 
session of Congress, Characterizing the events of the 
preceding 24 hours as “a day that will live in infamy,” 
he called for a Declaration of War, a request that was 
immediately granted. Three days later Germany and 
Italy joined their Asian ally in waging war with the 
U.S., their declarations evoking an instant response 
in kind from the American Congress. ■ 

The months that followed Pearl Harbor saw Allied 
fortunes sink to their lowest ebb. In the Far East the 
Japanese quickly overran Thailand, Burma, Hong 
Kong and British Malaya. They seized the DutchEast 
Indies and dozens: of Pacific Islands, including such 
American possessions as Wake and Guam. In the 
Philippines Gen, douglas macarthur and his vastly 
outnumbered and outgunned Filipino-Americaii 
force fought the Japanese invaders, but were quickly 
forced to abandon most of Luzon and retreat to its 
Bataan Peninsula. On May 6,1942,, all U.S. resistance 
in'the Philippines ended with the U.S. surrender of 
the bastion at Corregidor. By then MacArthur had 
been spirited away to Australia where, on March 17, 
he assumed command of the combined Allied forces 
in the southwest Pacific and began to plan for a mas¬ 
sive counteroffensive. 

Elsewhere, too, in the early months of 1942, the 
Axis powers moved from victory to victory. In the 
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spring the German army renewed its offensive in the 
Soviet Union, reaching the Volga River near Stalin¬ 
grad and penetrating the Caucasus in the south. In 
N orth Africa Germany’s Afrika Korps, under the leg¬ 
endary “Desert Fox,” Field Marshal Erwin Rommel, 
launched a drive from Italian-held Libya into Egypt 
and pushed the British back to within 70 miles of 
Alexandria, For Berlin the conquest of Egypt was now 
a major objective, as its fall would give the Axis con¬ 
trol of the strategically vital Suez Canal and open the 
entire oil-rich Middle East to a German invasion, 

Yet slowly, and sometimes almost imperceptibly, as 
1942 wore on, the Axis tide began to wane. As early 
as April 18 a force of 16 American B-25 medium 
bombers from the carrier U.S.S. Hornet staged a dar¬ 
ing raid on Tokyo~a feat that did scant damage to 
Japanese military power but provided a much needed 
boost to American morale. In May carrier-based 
American warplanes outdueled a similar Japanese 
force in the Battle of the Coral Sea, The defeat was 
Tokyo’s first setback in the Pacific, and it stemmed a 
Japanese drive on Port Moresby in Australian New 
Guinea, 

This was just a hint ofthings to come, Amonth later 
(June 3-6), a reinforced U.S. Pacific fleet dealt the 
Japanese a far more decisive defeat at the Battle of 
Midway Island, The Japanese had planned to seize 
the island, lure the U.S. into a major naval battle and 
destroy the remnants of U.S, sea power. But in one 
furious day of battle (June 4), outnumbered U.S. land 
and carrier-based planes battered the attacking Japa¬ 
nese fleet, sinking 4 carriers and a heavy cruiser, in 
addition to downing some 330 enemy aircraft. Only 
one U.S. carrier and 150 aircraft were lost. Midway, 
the first major reversal suffered by Japan, marked the 
turning point of the Pacific war. Two months later, on 
Aug, 7, U.S. Marines stormed ashore on Guadalcanal 
in the Solomon Islands to open the first American 
ground olfensive of the war, Bloody fighting on the 
island lasted six months, until February, 1943, butm 
the end the Marines and Army divisions were victori¬ 
ous and the U.S, had taken its first step on the long 
road to Tokyo, 

In other major theaters the scales began to tip to¬ 
ward the Allies. Despite the ravages wrouglu by Ger¬ 
many’s submarine offensive in the Atlantic (in 1942 
German submarines sank 7.79 million tons of Allied 
shipping), massive amounts of American war matbriel 
were now reaching the British and Soviet armies. At 
the end of October Gen, Bernard Montgomery’s Brit¬ 
ish Army of the Nile launched a powerful counter¬ 
offensive against the Germans at El Alamein, Egypt. 
After savage fighting Montgomery sent the Afrika 
Korps reeling back into Libya. Then, on Nov, 8, an 
Allied armada landed a powerful Anglo-American 
force, under the command of Gen. dwight d. 
EiSENHOWtiR, into Vicliy-Frencli Morocco and Al¬ 
geria. The German and Italian armies in North Africa 
were now caught between Montgomery’s hammer 
and Eisenhower’s anvil. 


It was in the Soviet Union, however, that the most 
momentous shift of military fortunes occurred, By 
October the German drive into the Caucasus had 
stalled and the effort to take Stalingrad had failed. 
German lines were badly overextended, and Soviet 
morale had dramatically risen as fresh divisions 
poured into the front. On Nov, 19 the Russians 
launched a massive encircling drive around Stalin¬ 
grad and trapped the entire German 6tli Army. Starv¬ 
ing, running short of ammunition and despairing of 
relief, the German force at Stalingrad surrendered on 
Feb. 2,1943, to give the Allies their first major victory 
over Germany on the European continent, 

The Axis in Retreat: 1943 

Historians have generally considered the events of 
late 1942 as the turning points of the war. But as 1943 
began, the situation for the Allies looked only slightly 
less grim than it had 12 months before, The Axis 
powers were still in possession of far-flung conquests 
and vast natural resources. In Europe Germany held 
sway over a vast empire reaching from the English 
Channel in the west to the interior of Russia in the 
east. In the Pacific .1 apan, though chastened, remained 
master of much of China and all those island terri¬ 
tories seized in early 1942, In January, 1943, President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill met at Casa¬ 
blanca, Morocco, to outline the course of coming 
Western offensives. 

During this Casablanca conference the two 
Western leaders formulated the policy of “uncondi¬ 
tional surrender” to rule out any negotiated peace 
with the Axis. They also agreed to step up the strategic 
bombing of Germany, thus launching an Allied air 
offensive that would result in some five billion pounds 
of explosives being dropped on Germany (and mil¬ 
lions more on German-occupied Europe). Before the 
war ended about 300,000 German civilians were 
killed in these raids at a cost to the American air arm 
of 9949 airplanes and nearly 70,000 American lives, 
Whether this massive aerial bombardment signifi¬ 
cantly affected Germany’s ability _ to wage war re¬ 
mains a matter of debate among military experts. 

At the Casablanca Conference the two Allied, 
leaders also took up the matter of launching a cross-, 
channel invasion of Europe, Roosevelt at length 
yielded to British arguments that the invasion of 
France be delayed in favor of an assault on Italy. 
Churchill’s enthusiasm for an Italian campaign was 
as much political as military. The Briton hoped that 
an invasion of Europe through what he called its “soft 
underbelly” would bring Western forces into East 
Europe ahead of the Russians, thereby heading off 
Communist domination of that area, 

But before any European operation could be 
launched, the Axis had first to be cleared from North 
Africa, In midrMay, after dogged resistance, British 
and American troops finally cornered and captured 
the remnants of the Afrika Korps in Ihnisia. More 
than 250,000 Axis prisoners were taken. 
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On July 9,1943, an Anglo-American army landed 
in Sicily off the tip of the Italian peninsula, the war- 
weary Italians offering only slight resistance to the 
Allied advance, By mid-August the entire, island was 
in Allied hands, and the armies of .Britain and the U.S, 
stood poised for an invasion of Italy proper. Mean¬ 
while the invasion of Sicily had precipitated a crisis 
within the Italian government. On July 25 Mussolini’s 
own Fascist Grand Council dismissed the Italian dic¬ 
tator, and Italy’s diminutive king, Victor .Emmanuel 
II, and appointed Field Marshal Pietro Bagdolio the 
new premier of Italy, Although Bagdolio immediately 
confirmed Italy’s allegiance to the Axis cause, neither 
the Germans nor the Anglo-Americans believed the 


protestations, and, in fact, the Italian leader immedi¬ 
ately opened negotiations with the Allies to take his 
nation out of the war. On Sept. 3, 1943, the British 
8th Army vaulted the Straits of Messina to take a 
bridgehead on the Italian mainland near the extreme 
southern city of Reggio. Five days later the new Ital¬ 
ian government formally surrendered to the Allies, 
but by then the Germans, anticipating this event, had 
sent their own armies into Italy and had effectively 
occupied the nation from .the Alps in the north to an 
area south of Naples, On Sept, 9 the Anglo-Americans 
made a landing in force at Salerno, near Naples, there 
to be met by unexpectedly strong German resistance 
that at one point almost threw the invaders back into 
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the sea. The Allies, however, uader Gen. mark 
CLARK, rallied and clang to their beachhead and, as 
reinforcements poured in, managed to expand it. 
After painfully slow progress the Allies finally took 
Naples on Oct. 1. But the Germans gave ground only 
grudgingly, and after losing Naples they set up a 
strongly fortified line 80 miles south of Rome that 
brought the Allied advance to a halt for the winter. 

On the Russian front 1943 was a year of serious 
reversals for the Germans. The Soviet army, buoyed 
by its victory at Stalingrad and bolstered by fresh 
troops and a steady stream of trucks, food and other 
supplies from the U.S„ regained huge tracts of Rus¬ 
sian territory from the Germans. The two-year-old 
encirclement of Leningrad was finally broken and, far 
to the south, Soviet troops retook the Caucasus and 
liberated such important cities as Kharkov, Smolensk 
and Kiev. Slowly the outline of Nazi Germany’s fate 
was taking shape, as a broad pincers movement~the 
Anglo-Americans in the west, the Russians in the 
east—began to assume reality. On Dec, 24 General 
Eisenhower was appointed Allied commander to plan 
the invasion of France. : 

Facific Theater: ms 

In the Pacific the .lapanese, battered at Midway and 
Guadalcanal, had lost the initiative, In early 1943 the 
U.S. built up its naval and air strength and settled on 
the broad strategic policy of island-hopping. The 
strategy was double-pronged; Combined Australian- 
American forces under MacAithur were to advance 
in a northerly direction up through New Guinea to¬ 
ward the Philippines; American naval, air and land 
forces under the overall command of Adm. Chester 
NiMiTZ were to strike across the central Pacific. 

In the southwest Pacific MacArthu.r’s push began 
slowly. On March 1, Allied air units spotted a Japa¬ 
nese reinforcement convoy headed for New Guinea 
and dealt it a stinging rebuff, In this Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea, the Japanese lost 8 transports, 4 de¬ 
stroyers and 3600 troops, Finally, in June, the U.S. 
opened its general offensive in the area. From their 
starting point in the Australian territory of Papua, 
MacArthur’s men punched their way up the New 
Guinea coast. The enemy bases of Lae and Salamaua 
fell in mid-September after fierce resistance. In De¬ 
cember the Allied troops seized Arawe and Cape 
Gloucester on New Britain in the Bismarck group to 

threatefi Rabaul, a major Japanese base. 

To the west, in the Solomon chain, American forces 
met with stiff Japanese resistance. New Georgia was 
taken in August after six weeks of bitter fighting, And 
in December the Americans landed on Bougainville, 
the largest of the Solomons, where the battle raged 
on at the end of the year, 

U.S. military action was not confined to the south¬ 
west Pacific, however. Far to the north, Attu and 
Kiska in the Aleutian Islands had been occupied by 
the Japanese in June, 1942. Many Americans feared 
that they would use this foothold to threaten Alaska. 


On May 11,1943, U.S, forces landed at Attu, and.after 
more than two weeks of carnage—including a 1000- 
man suicide charge by the Japanese—the Americans 
reclaimed the island. Late in July, Kiska was retaken 
after the Japanese withdrew. In the central Pacific, 
U.S, forces seized the Gilbert Islands in mid- 
November, an action in which more than 2000 U.S, 
Marines and sailors lost their lives on the atoll of 
Tarawa in a heroic charge into the Japanese defenses. 
By the end of the year it had become clear to 
Japan’s military leaders that their prospects had 
faded. The U.S. had recovered from Pearl Harbor in 
a remarkably short time and now dominated the air 
and sea in most of the Pacific, Moreover Americans 
had learned much about jungle warfare and am¬ 
phibious techniques. They had also decided to bypass 
numerous islands garrisoned by the overextended 
Japanese. Instead they would follow the policy of 
“leapfrogging” strongly defended islands to hit at 
softer but strategically located targets, the isolated 
positions being left to “wither on the vine.” 

The Ailies Close In: 1944 

During 1943 the Anglo-American forces in Italy met 
with a far more determined resistance from the Ger¬ 
mans than had been expected, Clearly the advance 
up the roqky peninsula would be a long and agonizing 
one, And so, when Roosevelt, Churchill and Soviet 
dictator Joseph Stalin met at the teheran con¬ 
ference, Nov. 28-Dec. 1, 1943, it was agreed that 
the Italian campaign-though useful in diverting 
German troops from the planned cross-channel inva¬ 
sion through Normandy-would be of secondary im¬ 
portance. Nevertheless the American and British 
armies continued to inch northward in Italy. On Jan. 
22 an American seaborne force was landed at Anzio, 
south of Rome. But the Germans contained the 
beachhead and exacted heavy casualties. Not until a 
British-led offensive in May diverted German troops 
from Anzio were General Clark’s troops able to break 
out and drive for Rome. The Eternal City fell to the 
Americans on June 4. But during the rest of the year 
progress remained painfully slow, and at the end of 
1944 the Allies were bogged down north of Florence, 

On .Tune 6 (D-day), two days after the Americans 
entered Rome, a huge armada of Allied vessels 
landed an invasion army on the Norman coast of 
France, “Operation Overlord,” as it was code-named, 
had begun. Although much of the “Atlantic Wall 
Hi tier’s defensive positions on the channel coast-was 
bristling with fortifications, the choice of Normandy 
for the invasion apparently caught the Germans by 
surprise. Only at the “Omaha Beach” sector of the 
landing-where the Americans suffered heavy casu¬ 
alties before fighting their way inland-did the Nazis 
muster any effective resistance. The Allies had se¬ 
cured afootholi And in the weeks that followed, that 
foothold was slowly strengthened and huge quantities 

of men and materiel were sent to the area. ^ 

For a time the Germans bottled up the invaders, 


but in late July American troops, spearheaded by the 
tank units of Lt. Gen. george patton’s 3rd Army, 
broke away from the Normandy beachhead and 
thrust inland. Throughout August the Germans fell 
backward, and on Aug. 25 Paris was liberated by an 
Allied force that included “Free French” units, Pat¬ 
ton’s troops now headed for the German border, To 
the north British and Canadian forces pushed into the 
Low Countries, taking Brussels on Sept, 3 and ad¬ 
vancing into the Netherlands, Meanwhile a Franco- 
American force, which had landed in southern France 
on Aug. 15, advanced northward through the Rh6ne 
Valley, taking Marseilles, Lyons and Dijon. By Sept, 
11 the Rh6ne Valley invaders had swung around the 
Swiss border and linked up with Patton’s right flank 
at Bpinal, 

The Germans, however, were far from finished. 
Despite a heavy battering they managed to regroup 
their forces and contain the Allies short of the Rliine, 
Then, on Dec. 16, the Germans, gambling the last of 
their reserves in men and matdriel, launched a daring 
counterstroke that broke through the U.S, lines in the 
Ardennes forest and threatened to cut off the British 
armies in the Low Countries, This so-called Battle of 
the Bulge gave the Allies an anxious week, but by the 
end of the year they had blunted the counteroffensive 
and the Germans once again were pulling back to¬ 
ward the Rhine. 

On the Russian front the Soviet army continued to 
drive back the demoralized Germans, Early in 1944 
the Russians opened a drive that carried them across 
the, Bug and Dniester rivers in the Ukraine. They re¬ 
took the Crimea and the key Black Sea port of Odessa 
(April 10) and swept the Germans back into Poland 
and behind the Carpathian Mountains to the south. 
As the Russian army rolled westward, the Western 
Allies were able to lend direct air support. In April 
Allied heavy bombers based in Italy staged a series 
of damaging raids on critical German-held rail junc¬ 
tures in Budapest (Hungary) and Bucharest (Ru¬ 
mania) and the oil fields at Ploesti (Rumania). In early 
June, a shuttle arrangement was inaugurated, with 
American Flying Fortresses hitting communications 
centers in the Balkans, then flying on to bases in the 
Soviet Union for refueling and a fresh load of bombs. 
On the return leg the Fortresses unloaded once again 
on German targets, 

The Russians opened their summer offensive on 
June 23, at a time when the Anglo-American beach¬ 
head in Normandy was solidly established and the 
Allies were advancing slowly north , of Rome. This 
time the initial Soviet thrust was carried out in the 
northern sector. Within the next few months the Ger¬ 
mans were driven out of White Russia and the Red 
Array pushed deep into the Baltic states and Poland, 
On Sept. 4 Finland bowed to the inevitable and ac¬ 
cepted Soviet armistice terms, By the end of the year 
the Red Army was drawn up at the border of East 
Prussia and along the Vistula River in the center of 
Poland. 


To the south, Soviet gains were even more impres¬ 
sive. In a massive sweep around the southern end of 
the Carpathians during the .summer months, the Rus¬ 
sians erupted into the Balkans, attacking Germany’s 
satellites Rumaniaand Bulgaria. Rumania, whichhad 
fought with the Axis on the Eastern Front, capitulated 
on Aug, 23. With the Germans fleeing in disarray, the 
Red Army continued its advance through the summer 
and fall, On Oct. 20 the Russians, operating in coop¬ 
eration with Marshal Tito’s partisans, liberated the 
Yugoslavian capital of Belgrade, And by the end of 
the year the Red Army had taken almost all of Hun¬ 
gary, another German ally, and had placed its capital, 
Budapest, under siege. 

Pacific Theater: 1944 

In the Pacific the Allies continued to roll forward dur¬ 
ing 1944, Moving on from the Gilberts, U.S, forces 
took the Marshall Islands in Februaiy and began a 
series of shattering air attacks on the important Japa¬ 
nese base of Truk in the Caroline Islands, In June a 
massive invasion of the Mariana Islands began, and 
by the middle of the month massive American strate¬ 
gic air raids on the Japanese home islands were under 
way. The Japanese fleet attempted to trap the Ameri¬ 
can naval armada, but in the ensuing Battle of the 
Philippine Sea U.S. carrier-based planes and U.S. 
submarines handed the Japanese an overwhelming 
defeat in the air and on the sea. The stunned Japanese 
nevertheless fought stubbornly for the islands, but by 
the end of August the important bases of Saipan, Tin¬ 
ian and Guam were in American hands, 

MacArthur’s forces captured most of the Bismarcks 
in early 1944. And through the spring and summer 
the American and Australian troops under the gen¬ 
eral’s command resumed their leapfrogging across the 
northern coast of New Guinea, In four months the 
Allies advanced some 1000 miles, leaving pockets of 
Japanese behind to be mopped up later by the Aus¬ 
tralians. By the end of July, U.S. forces landed onthe 
Vogelkop Peninsula on the extreme western edge of 
New Guinea and were completing the conquestofthe 
Japaneseislandbase ofBiak. , 

The two prongs of the American advance, Mac¬ 
Arthur’s and Nimitz’, were now close enough to lend 
each other direct support. And both were ready for 
the next major step—the reconquest of the Philip¬ 
pines. On Oct. ,20 MacArthur’s troops landed on the 
southernmost island of Leyte, The Japanese fleet 
hoped to trap the transports and their escorting war¬ 
ships in Leyte Gulf, and near the end of October the 
Battle of Leyte Gulf, the largest naval engagement in 
history, took place, Some 282 ships and hundreds of 
aircraft were involved, Bad errors of judgment were 
made on both sides, but in the end the U.S. won an¬ 
other decisive victory, The Japanese lost four carriers, 
three battleships, six heavy cruisers, three, light 
cruisers and, eight, destroyers, Despite kamikaze at¬ 
tacks by Japanese pilots, the Americans lost only one 
light carrier, two escort earners and three destroyers. 
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For all practical purposes the Japanese navy was 
virtually destroyed. On Leyte itself the American 
forces quickly strengthened their footholds and seized 
key points on the island. The Japanese rushed in rein¬ 
forcements, but by Christmas the enemy resistance 
was at an end. The Americans also seized the island 
of Mindoro on Dec. 15, setting the stage for the inva¬ 
sion of the major Philippine island of Luzon. 

The Allied Victor}); 1945 

During 1944 both France and the Soviet Union were 
cleared of invaders. The year 1945 was to see the 
Allies converge on Germany from east and west to 
complete the final victory of the Allied armies. 

On Jan. 12 the Red Army launched a massive 
offensive. Crossing the Vistula at many places, the 
Soviets mauled the retreating Germans and took 
droves of pri.soners. Warsaw fell on Jan. 17, and on 
Jan. 20 the Soviets penetrated German borders in the 
area of Silesia. Within the next two weeks the Soviets 
drove into Germany on several fronts and pushed to 
within 100 miles of Berlin. But at the end of February 
the Germans dug in and the Russian drive was halted 
at a line formed by the Oder and Neisse rivers, 

To contain the Russians at the Oder-Neisse line, 
Hitler .sped reinforcements eastward from the West¬ 
ern Front. But this was a fruitless tactic. The Western 
Allies had used the winter to build a mighty force for 
the assault on the Rhine, On March 7 Patton s 3rd 
Army pierced the German defenses and drove to^the 
Rhine near Coblenz, but the Germans had dynamited 
the bridges and no crossing could be made. Just to 
the north, however, elements of the U.S. 1st Army 
dashed to the river so suddenly that they captured the 
bridge at Remagen before it could be destroyed. On 
March 7 they crossed the river and established a 
bridgehead. Meanwhile Patton mopped up German 
resistance west of the Rhine, and on March 22 he 
crossed the river in force and headed into the German 
heartland, 

To the north British forces under Montgomery 
launched a major offensive on March 23 and crossed 
the Rhine with little resistance. By now the German 
front in the west was in a state of collapse. German 
soldiers were surrendering en masse so as not to^fall 
captive to the Russians, and by early April American 
troops swept to the Elbe River, a scant 60 miles from 
Berlin. There, with the German capital and most of 
eastern Germany within his grasp, Eisenhower threw 
the weight of his advance to the south. This decl.sion, 
made with a view to denying the Germans a final 
refuge in Bavaria, later became the object of angry 
criticism because it gave Soviet troops the opportunity 
to drive deeper into Western Europe and seriously 
affected the map of postwar Europe. 

For Nazi Germany the end was in sight. At the 
YALTA c:oNFKRi!NCiJin February, President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Premier Stalin had re¬ 
affirmed their demand for unconditional surrender. 
But when, on April 12, President Roosevelt suddenly 


died, there was a moment of hope among Nazi leaders 
that a deal might be made with his successor, harry 
s. TRUMAN, It quickly became clear, however, that the 
new President would entertain no thoughts of a com¬ 
promise and separate peace with Germany. In mid- 
April the Allies launched an offensive on the Italian 
front and in the weeks that followed pushed north 
with little opposition from the demoralized Germans, 
U.S, troops took Bologna on the 19th and Verona on 
the 26th. British Commonwealth troops reached 
Venice on the 29th, and on May 2 the Germans ac¬ 
cepted an unconditional surrender of their forces in 
Italy, 

In the east the Soviets were once again on the move, 
launching a major offensive on April 16, Within a 
week they were in the outskirts of Berlin and by April 
25 had completely surrounded the city. That same day 
American and Soviet troops met at the town ofTorgau 
on the Elbe. The Germans still fought desperately, 
but it was now hopeless. On April 30 Adolf Hitler 
committed suicide and was cremated by loyal fol¬ 
lowers in Berlin, and two days later the German capi¬ 
tal fell to the Red Army, German commanders were 
surrendering on all fronts. On May 7 a formal surren¬ 
der document was signed in Eisenhower’s headquar¬ 
ters in Reims. It required the surrender of all German 
forces and marked the end of the war in Europe at 
midnight on May 8,1945. 

The Pacific Theater: 1945 

By early 1945 the U.S. had gained an enormous air 
and naval superiority over the Japanese and was 
ready for the final push toward the enemy’s home¬ 
land, On Jan. 9 an American armada landed a strong 
U.S, invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, on Luzon, 
where the Japanese had begun their invasion of the 
Philippines four years before. The American push 
southward toward Manila was met with fierce Japa¬ 
nese opposition. But other U.S. landings were made 
on Bataan and south of Manila, and by March S— 
after bitter house-to-house fighting-the capital city 
was finally cleared of Japanese, Most of those who 
retreated into the mountains of Luzon and Mindanao 
were later hunted down by U.S. troops and Philippine 
guerrillas. 

To the north the U.S. took several other stepping- 
stones on the road to the Japanese islands. The vol¬ 
canic island of Iwo Jinia, in the Boniiis, fell to the U.S. 
on March 26 after live weeks of savage fighting, and 
on April 1, Easter Sunday, American troops poured 
ashore on Okinawa. The fighting on this island, the 
largest in the Ryukyu chain, was unusually bitter, 
Kamikme pilots sank 36 U.S. naval vessels and dam¬ 
aged 368, and on the ground the Japanese battled 
for every rock and cave. But by July 2, after taking 
terrible casualties, the Japanese defense hadcollapsed 
and the island was securely in American hands. In the 
campaign the U.S, suffered 12,500 killed and some 
36,500 wounded—the heaviest American loss during 
the war in the Pacific, 
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Elsewhere in the Pacific, Japan’s tide of empire was 
in full ebb. British troops based in India, aided by 
Chinese Nationalist forces under U.S. Gen, Albert C. 
Wedemeyer, retook most of Burma by the middle of 
the year. The Australians mopped up large numbers 
of Japanese bypassed on New Guinea, the Bismarcks 
and the Solomons and in May began the reconquest 
of the Dutch East Indies, At the same time, American 
B-29 Superfortresses based in the Marianas were 
striking with powerful effect at the Japanese main¬ 
land. In March Tokyo, Osaka, Kobe and Nagoya were 
hit by a series of devastating incendiary bomb raids. 

By this time Emperor Hirohilo and most of the 
Japanese cabinet favored immediate peace. On sev¬ 
eral occasions Tokyo sent out peace feelers to the 
Western Allies through the Russians, and those over¬ 
tures were known to Washington, But the Japanese 
hung back from accepting unconditional surrender. 
On July 26 the Allies broadcast a carefully worded 
declaration, the so-called Potsdam Declaration (see 
POTSDAM conference), rcESSuring the Japanese that 
there was no intent to enslave them but it also threat¬ 
ened dire consequences if Japan did not surrender 
unconditionally. Tragically the Japanese, who were 


expecting diplomatic replies to their secret initiatives, 
disregarded the public ultimatum. 

The next step in the Pacific war was to conclude it 
with a dreadful finality. On Aug. 6, on the orders of 
President Truman,, a U.S, bomber-Eno/n Gay- 
dropped the first atomic bomb on the city of Hiro¬ 
shima, (See HIROSHIMA, BOMBING OF.) Much of the 
city was destroyed and more than 80,000 people were 
killed in the holocaust. Three days later another 
atomic bomb was dropped on Nagasaki. The devas¬ 
tation wrought by the two blasts, plus the entry of the 
Soviet Union into the Asia war on Aug. 8, was the 
final blow to the Japanese. On Aug. 14 Hirohito an¬ 
nounced that Japan would yield, and on Sept, 2,1945, 
the Japanese signed the formal surrender document 
aboard the U.S, battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay, 

The most destructive war in human history was 
over. In the six years and a day since Hitler’s armies 
plunged into Poland, 70 million soldiers had borne 
arms-and 16 million of them had been killed. Some 
18 million civilians died. Untold millions were 
wounded or never accounted for. Though the U.S, did 
not enter the war until 1941, nearly 300,000 Ameri¬ 
cans gave their lives. 
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miGm, Frank Lloyd 


WOUNDED KNEE 

Scene of massacre of Sioux band by U. S. cavalry 
during “Ghost Dance" uprising, 1890/ Last in¬ 
cident of Indian Wars/ Became focus of armed 
clash between Federal officials and members of 
militant American Indian Movement, \9U 

In 1889 a Paiute prophet, Wovoka, began preaching 
his messianic “Ghost Dance” religion among the 
Plains Indians on Government reservations in the 
West. Fie assured his followers that the world would 
be reborn, all white men and their works would dis¬ 
appear and the entire Indian race, living and dead, 
would rise to inhabit a fruitful earth—if only all In¬ 
dians would practice the .sacred Ghost Dance. 
Alarmed, the U.S. Government’s Indian Bureau (see 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, BUREAU OF) attempted to round up 
all those suspected of fomenting the new movement 
-including the great Sioux Chief siniNG bull, who 
was killed by Indian police while allegedly resisting 
arrest in 1890, Sitting Bull’s followers fled; one band 
under the ancient Chief Big Foot headed for South 
Dakota’s Pine Ridge Reservation to seek the protec¬ 
tion of Chief RED CLOUD of the Oglala Sioux. 

On Dec, 28,1890, Big Foot’s ragged, hungry band 
was stopped at Wounded Knee Creek near Pine 
Ridge, S.D., and ordered to halt for the night by 
members of the U.S. 7th Cavalry, the regiment once 
led by george Armstrong custer, The next morn¬ 
ing the Indians were ordered to surrender their arms. 
In the ensuing confusion a shot rang out—reports 
varied as to who fired the first shot and why—and 
gunfire erupted on all sides. More than 200 Indian 
men, women and children were killed, as were about 
30 soldiers, some by their own crossfire. Many more 
on both sides were wounded. Several days later the 
frozen bodies of the Sioux dead were buried in a mass 
grave. 

The incident marked the end of the Indian wars 
of the 19th century, butin 1973 Wounded Knee again 
became the center of a bitter controversy when mem¬ 
bers of the militant American Indian Movement oc¬ 
cupied the tiny hamlet at the site of the historic battle 
for over two months in defiance of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, Their objective was to rid the Pine Ridge 
Reservation of what they saw as a corrupt, dictatorial 
government and to win Federal concessions for full 
Indian self-government. The militants succeeded in 
calling attention to the Indians’ plight, ,and the Gov¬ 
ernment’s charges against two of their leaders were 
dismissed by a Federal judge in 1974, 

See Dee Brown: Bury My Heart at Wounded Knee. 

WRIGFIT, Benjamin (1770-1842) 

Lawyer, Judge, engineer/ Directed construction 

on Erie Canal, 1817-25, Chesapeake and Ohio 

Canal, 1828-31 

The Erie Canal, running 363 miles through the heart 
of New York State, and the greatest and most success¬ 


ful of all canals in the U.S,, was in large part the work 
of Benjamin Wright. Born in Connecticut in 1770, 
Wright became a lawyer and surveyor in upstate New 
York and served as a county judge. When the Erie 
Canal commissioners selected Wright and James 
geddes, another lawyer-surveyor, to lay out the route 
for the Erie, they trusted that these men would pick 
up the necessary engineering knowledge as they 
needed it. The Wright-Geddes surveys, which were 
amazingly accurate, silenced critics, and in 1817 the 
Erie Canal project began. Wright was named a senior 
engineer of the Erie while Geddes worked mainly on 
the Erie branch, the Champlain Canal. 

Wright attracted a number of enthusiastic young 
men to the Erie who became on-the-job experts in 
canal engineering. Among his prot6g6s was Canvass 
White, who discovered “waterprooflime”—hydraulic 
cement-which proved all-important in building the 
Erie locks and protecting the canal’s banks from ero¬ 
sion, After completion of the Erie in 1825, Wright 
went on to direct other canal projects—the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio Canal (1828-31) and the St. Law¬ 
rence (1833). He died in New York City in 1842, 

WRIGHT, Carroll Davidson (1840-1909) 

Social economist, government official/ Chief of 

Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics, 1873-88/ 

First commissioner of U.S. Bureau of Labor, 

1885-1905 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries Federal and 
state governments began to play a significant regula¬ 
tory role in the U.S, economy and needed accurate, 
unbiased statistics on which to base their decisions. 
The first state Bureau of Statistics, in Massachusetts, 
was headed by a successful New Hampshire-born 
(1840) legislator and patent attorney, Carroll D, 
Wright. For 15 years (1873-88) he gathered data on 
every measurable aspect of labor relations—from the 
literacy rate among workers to the cost of strikes and 
lockouts-despite the suspicion of both employers 
and labor organizers, and his pioneering methods 
were soon copied in virtually every state, From 1885 
to 1905 he served as the first commissioner of the U.S, 
Bureau of Labor (forerunner of the department of 
labor). He organized the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and constantly sought to reach workable compro¬ 
mises between labor and management, investigating 
the PULLMAN STRIKE of 1894 and the anthracite coal 
strike of 1902. From that year until his death in 1909, 
Wright also served as the first president of Clark Col¬ 
lege in Worcester, Mass, 

miGm, Chauncey (1830-1875) 

Philosopher and mathematician/ Greatly infu- 
enced American philosophy by introducing Biit- 
ish empirical methods 

Hailed by his friend, critic Charles eliot Norton, 
as “among the as yet few great thinkers of America,” 


philosopher Chauncey Wright introduced British em¬ 
pirical doctrine—that all knowledge is gained through 
sensory experience-to American philosophy, Wright 
was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1830 and edu¬ 
cated at harvard. He earned his living computing for 
the American Ephemeris and Nautical Almanac (for 
which he streamlined the calculation process) but also 
found time to write important philosophical articles 
for Norton’s north American review (1864), Wright 
delivered a series of celebrated lectures on psychology 
at Harvard in 1870 and wrote a monograph, The Use 
and Origin of the Arrangement of Leaves in Plants 
(1873), which supported much of the Darwinian the¬ 
ory of evolution. (See Darwinism in u.s.) Wright had 
a profound influence on an even more famous philos¬ 
opher, his friend william james, Wright died in 
Cambridge, Mass,, in 1875. 

miGm,Eliziir(1804-m5) 

Abolitionist, reformer of U.S, insurance industry 

Often called the father of American life insurance, 
Elizur Wright was actually responsible for making the 
insurance industry honest. Bom in New Canaan, 
Conn. (1804), and educated at yale, he was a tireless 
reformer, first as a member of the abolitionist 
I MOVEMENT— in which he worked as secretary of the 

I American Anti-Slavery Society (1833-39) and as edi¬ 
tor of its publications—and later as the self-appointed 
I champion of the “widows and orphans” of American 
I life insurance policyholders. He served as Massachu- 
I setts’ state insurance commissioner (1858-66), one of 
I the first such posts in the nation. His one-man lobby- 
I ing in the state legislature forcedpassage of laws re- 
I quiring insurance firms operating in Massachusetts to 
I maintain adequate cash reserves (1858), to stop ap- 
I propriating such reserves for their own use (1861) and 

I to pay policyholders the full cash value of lapsed pol- 
I ides (1880). His annual reports exposing unsound and 
I unscrupulous firms prompted life insurance compa¬ 
nies across the country to reform their practices. He 
■ was also an early developer of actuarial tables that 
I enabled insurers to calculate risks and foresee their 
financial needs, Wright died in, 1885.. 

I See Philip G. Wright: The Life of Elizur Wright, 

j WRIGHT; Fanny (Frances) (1795-1852) 

I Reformer, freethinker/ Founded Nashoba Com- 

I muniiy for emancipation of slaves, 1825-28/ 

I Championed free love, birth control, socialism 

. and women’s rights 

Frequently denounced as “the Whore of Babylon” 
I and "the Great Harlot of Infidelity,” radical reformer 

I Frances (Fanny) Wright never wavered in her devo- 

I tion to sodalism, equal rights for women, free love, 

I birth control and gradual emancipation of the slaves, 

I Born to wealth at Dundee, Scotland, in 1795, Fanny 

I Wright first toured the United States in 1818 and three 

I years later published Views of Society and Manners 


in America, an admiring account of what she had seen. 
In 1824 she accompanied the marquis de lafayette 
on his triumphal U.S, tour and discussed her views 
on gradual emancipation with thomas Jefferson and 
JAMES MADISON, She then established the Nashoba 
Community inTennessee (1825-28), where purchased 
slaves were educated and allowed to earn their free¬ 
dom. When the community collapsed because of 
public outrage at her advocacy of free love, she moved 
to the new harmony settlement and coedited its 
with ROBERT DALE OWEN. 

In 1829 Miss Wright and Owen moved to New 
York, where they published the Free Enquirer, led the 
local radical community and assumed leadership of 
the short-lived working man’s party. More shock¬ 
ing to her contemporaries than her radical views was 
Miss Wright’s willingness to espouse them from the 
public lecture platform, then considered off limits to 
all women. She died in Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1852., 

mm% Frank Lloyd (1867-1959) 

Most influential 20th-century U.S. architect/ 

Proponent of "organic architecture" 

The forthright champion of what he called organic 
architecture, Frank Lloyd Wright shunned the ornate 
revival styles fashionable in his youth to create a dis¬ 
tinctive, personal style that profoundly influenced 
building throughout the world. Born in Wisconsin 
(1867), Wright studied civil engineering at the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, then spent six years 
working with Chicago architect louis sullivan 
(1887-93), whose innovative doctrine that “form fol¬ 
lows function” directly influenced Wright’s own work, 

Wright’s first independent buildings, a series of 
Midwestern housesFuiltin his “Prairie style” (1893- 
1912), set the pattern for much modern residential 
design, Such celebrated structures as Chicago’s Robie 
house (1909) featured wide, low roofs over continuous 
bands of windows, free-flowing interior space and a 
close relationship with the outdoor, environment, 
Later Wright developed a number of technological 
innovations—including the first “slab” and cantile¬ 
vered buildings and the first glass and metal walls in 
office buildings. 

Too controversial and autocratic to become a pop¬ 
ular architect, Wright was never able to build his most 
grandiose schemes. Among his best-known works are 
the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, Japan (1922; demol¬ 
ished 1968), whose unique “floating” cantilevered 
construction rode out the devastating earthquake of 
1923; Fallingwater at Bear Run, Pa. (1936), a spectac¬ 
ular house built over a waterfall; Tahesin West, Ms 
own winter quarters and workshop near Phoenix, 
Ariz, (1936); and the daring Solomon R. Guggenheim 
Art Museum in New York City with its spiral interior 
structure (1959), completed just after his death in 
Phoenix in 195^ His many influential books include 
m Autobiography (1931', tQwi 1943), The Future of 
Architecture (l%3)w!ii Testament (\951). 
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WRIGHT, Louis Tomkins (1891-1952) 

Surgeon/ First Negro physician appointed to a 

New York municipal hospital, 1920 

A distinguished surgeon and a champion of Negro 
equality in the medical profession, Louis Tomkins 
Wright was born at La Grange, Ga„ in 1891 and grad¬ 
uated from Harvard Medical School (1915), He 
showed his unwillingness to submit to segregation 
early when he won the right for himself and other 
Negro medical students to assist in birth deliveries at 
Boston’s Lying-In Hospital, After serving in the Army 
Medical Corps during world war i, he was ap¬ 
pointed to the surgical staff of Harlem Hospital in 
1920, the first Negro to be so honored. Although most 
of the hospital’s patients were black, the entire medi¬ 
cal and nursing staff was white; it took a bitter 11-year 
struggle led by Wright to integrate the institution. 
After 1930 Wright became director of the hospital’s 
department of surgery and president of its medical 
board. The first Negro ever elected to the American 
College of Surgeons, Wright developed ingenious 
orthopedic braces, pioneered in treating skull 
fractures and supervised the first use of Aureomycin 
on human patients. He died in New York City in 1952, 

WRIGHT, Patience Lovell (1725-1786) 

Sculptor/ Patriot spy during Revolutionary War 

The first American to become a professional sculptor, 
Patience Lovell Wright was the rage of London soci¬ 
ety during the revolutionary war and used her 
prominent connections to spy for the rebel cause. 
BorninBordentown, N,J„ in 1725, she early displayed 
a gift for modeling portraits of friends, first in flour 
or putty, then in beeswax. When her husband, Joseph 
Wright, died and left her with three children to sup¬ 
port, she journeyed to London (1772) and set up an 
exhibition room filled with life-size wax busts and full 
figures of eminent men and women. Famous for her 
eccentricity, she called George III and his queen 
“George” and “Charlotte,” cursed freely and lavished 
such warm embraces on favorite visitors that a horri¬ 
fied ABIGAIL ADAMS OMC pi'onounced her “queen of 
sluts.” Mrs. Wright became a popular figure and was 
thus able to pump prominent friends for military 
plans which she passed on to benjamin franklin at 
Passy, France. She died in London in 1786. 

miGm, Richard (1908-1960) 

Negro writer/ His first novel, Native Son (1940), 

told of the horrors of the black urban ghetto 

Through his superb gifts as a psychological novelist, 
Richard Wright was able to transmute the depri¬ 
vations of his early life and the miseries of black peo¬ 
ple into powerful and moving literature. Mississippi- 
born (1908), Wright left his poverty-ridden home 
at 15 and spent nearly 10 years roaming the country, 
supporting himself as a laborer. In 1934 he went to 


Chicago, where he worked in the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the works progre,ss administration, a 
NEW deal agency designed to alleviate the plight of 
the jobless in the years of the Great Depression. Dur¬ 
ing this period Wright joined the communist party, 
which he left in 1944 and denounced thereafter, 

In 1937 Wright moved to New York City, where a 
foundation grant enabled him to complete his first 
and most successful novel, Native Son (1940). Set in 
Chicago, it is the story of a ghetto youth whose pov¬ 
erty and ignorance drive him to murder. Wright lived 
in Paris Ifom 1946 until his death in 1960, His other 
books include a collection of short stories, Uncle 
Tom’s Children (1938); an autobiography, Black Boy 
(1945); and a novel, The Outsider (1952), 

See Keneth Kinnamon: The Emergence of Richard 
Wright: A Study in Literature and Society, 

WRIGHT, (7 795-7547) 

Democratic politician/ New York Stale .senator, 

1824-27/ US, congressman, 1827-29, andsena- 

tor, 1853-44/ Governor of N.Y., 1844-46 

Described by a colleague in the U.S. Senate as “the 
Cato of the Union,” Silas Wright was a man of unim¬ 
peachable integrity, unafraid either to take an un¬ 
popular position or to admit error. Born in Amherst, 
Mass. (1795), Wright moved to Canton, N.Y, after his 
admission to the bar in 1819. Soon after his election 
to the New York State Senate in 1823, he became an 
insider in the Albany regency, the group of legisla¬ 
tors that controlled New York’s democratic party. 
As a U.S. congressman from New York (1827-29), 
Wright helped frame the unpopular tariff of 
abominations, which in 1842 he regretted as “a great 
error.” While serving in the U.S. Senate (1833-44), 
Wright opposed rechartering the bank of the u.s, and 
fought for the establishment of an independent 
Treasury system. In 1844 he was elected governor of 
New York. Wright was defeated in his bid for a second 
term. He died a year later, in 1847. 

See John A. Garraty: Silas Wright. 

WRIGHT, Wilbur (1867-1912) and Orville 
(1871-1948) 

Inventors, aviation pioneers/ Flew world’s first 

powered heavier-lhan-air craft, Dec, 17,1905 

By the to.ss of a coin, Orville Wright instead of his 
brother, Wilbur, became the first man to fly a powered 
heavier-than-air craft. The flight took place at mid- 
morning on Dec. 17, 1903, at Kilty Hawk, N,C,; it 
lasted just 12 .seconds and covered only 120 feet, 
Three more flights over the desolate sand dimes were 
made that day, the brothers alternating at the controls 
of their biplane. Wilbur piloted the final and longest 
hop, .spanning 852 feet in 59 second.s, 

Wilbur Wright was born at Millville, Ind„ in 1867; 
Orville at Dayton, Ohio, four years later. Both 
brothers were interested in mechanics from an early 


I age and in 1892 opened a bicycle repair shop in Day- 
I ton where they were soon building and selling bicycles 

I of their own design, Intrigued by published accounts 
of the aeronautic experiments of German glider pio¬ 
neer Otto Lilienthal and by U.S. scientists samuelp. 
LANGLEY and octave chanute, the Wrights began 
I experimenting, first with box kites, then with gliders. 

; These they tested at Kitty Hawk, N.C., where the 

I wind blew at a consistent speed of from 15 to 25 mph. 

I After conducting some 1000 such tests from Kill 

I Devil Hill, they built a twin-propellered biplane 
i equipped with a homemade gasoline engine, 

j Although little official notice was taken of their 

j successful 1903 flights, the \Wights continued to im- 

I prove their machine and their flying ability and man- 

1 aged to make a circular flight of 24 miles in 1905. A 

U.S. patent was granted the brothers for their flying 
I machine the following year. Even so, their accom- 
I plishments were not nationally recognize d until 1908, 

I when Orville demonstrated a Wright machine before 
I dazzled Government officials at Fort Myer, Va. As a 
I result of these and later trials, America’s first military 
I airplane, a Wright machine, was delivered to the U.S. 

I War Department in 1909. Meanwhile, Wilbur 
1 had put on impressive flying demonstrations in Eu- 

I rope and orders began coming in from foreign gov- 

I ernments. The Wrights incorporated and licensed 

I firms abroad, but their success was soured by a bitter 

I dispute with rival U.S. aviation pioneer glenn 

I CURTISS, who had, according to the VWights, infringed 

I on one of their patents. The suit was settled by a cross- 

I licensing arrangement after Wilbur’s death ftom 

typhoid in 1912. Orville died at Dayton in 1948. 

; See Carroll V, Glines: Wright Brothers: Pioneers of 

I Power Flight. 


WRITS OF ASSISTANCE 



Colonial customs officials to search for smuggled 
goods without having to show cause, originally 
issued 1751/ Became major Colonial grievance 
after renewal in 1767 

The Fourth Amendment to the u.s. constitution, 
which protects Americans against “unreasonable 
searches and seizures” and the issuance of search 
warrants only “upon probable cause,” can be traced 
directly to the bitter Colonial conflict over writs of 
assistance. In 1751, in an effort to put teeth into the 
frequently flouted molasses act, Parliament author¬ 
ized Golonial courts to issue general warrants allow¬ 
ing customs officials to enter any premises at any time 
in search of smuggled goods, and Massachusetts 
judges handed them down. The reissuance of these 
writs of assistance a decade later caused a major furor 
in 1767, when Parliament authorized their use to en¬ 
force the hated townshend acts. During the next 
five years the courts of eight Colonies refused to issue 
them. Parliament’s determination to impose its will 
in the matter became one of the major grievances 


later-listed by Thomas Jefferson in the declaration 
OF INDEPENDENCE. 

WYETH, A ndrew Newell (1917- ) 

Popular contemporary U.S. painter/ Noted for 
realistic portraits and landscapes 

Realist painter Andrew Newell Wyeth, who has en¬ 
joyed perhaps the greatest popular success of any se¬ 
rious 20tli-century American artist, is the son of the 
renowned children’s book illustrator newell c. 
WYETH. Born in Chadds Ford, Pa. (1917), young 
Wyeth received his first art lessons from his father, His 
success came early; In 1936 Wyeth had his first one- 
man show in Philadelphia, and the next year he had 
another in New York City, which was an immediate 
hit with the public. His paintings, executed in egg 
tempera in a crisply realistic but highly personal 
manner, reflect the influence of thomas eakins and 
WINSLOW HOMER, Wyeth is best known for “Chris¬ 
tina’s World” (1948), a poignant depiction of a crip¬ 
pled girl sitting in a bleak, deserted field, but he also 
excels at painting precise but evocative interiors, as 
in “Ground Hog Day” (1959). A Wyeth retrospective 
that toured the nation in the mid-1960s drew crowds 
unprecedented in the history of modern American art. 

WYETH, iVewe//Con ws (7882-7945) 

Painter and illustrator/ Best known for brilliant 
illustrations of children’s classics 

The father of the well-known American realist painter 
ANDREW WYETH, Ncwell Couvers Wyeth was a superb 
artist-illustrator in his own right. Born in Needham, 
Mass, (1882), he studied art in Boston and became a 
pupil of Howard Pyle (1853-1911), whose forceful, 
thoroughly researched work greatly influenced 
Wyeth. He first won fame for his lively paintings of 
the Old West and later painted distinguished land¬ 
scapes and murals, but it was his dramatic, brilliantly 
colored illustrations for children’s classics by such au¬ 
thors as WASHINGTON IRVING, Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son and JAMES FENiMORE COOPER that have been 
treasured by several generations. He died in 1945. ■ 

WYOMING, STATE OF 

Admitted to Union as 44th state, 1890/ Ranks 
ninth in area, 97,914 sq. mi; 49th in pop., 
532,416 (1970)/ Capital and largest city, Chey- : 
enne; pop., 40,900 (1970)/ Granted womeif’s 
. suffrage, 1869, before any other state or territory/ 
Spectacular and unspoiled mountain scenery/ 
Early center of American fur trade, gateway of 
immigration to Far West and site ofmany battles ,, 
with Indians/ Scene of bitter "range wars’’ k-, 
tween cattle and sheep ranchers in 1890s/ Be¬ 
came a center of progressive movement in 1900s 

One of the states that epitomizes 'the Old West of 
American legend, Wyoming is still very much a land 
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of wide-open spaces, with only 332,416 people in a 
vast area of 97,914 square miles. The ninth largest 
state in the Union, it is the home of the cattle rancher 
and sheepherder, the site of such magnificent na¬ 
tional PARKS as Yellowstone and Grand Teton and 
a scene of America’s great westward migration. 

A state of towering mountains and high rolling 
plains, Wyoming is crossed by the continental di¬ 
vide from its northwest corner to its south-central 
border. Its mountain ranges include the Bighorn 
Mountains in the north-central portion, the Laramie 
and Medicine Bow mountains in the southeast, the 
Wind River range in the west and the Absaroka and 
Teton mountains in the northwest. Its chief rivers are 
the Snake, the Yellowstone and the Green. The Ore¬ 
gon TRAiLpassed through Wyoming, as did the pony 
EXPRESS route, the first transcontinental telegraph 
line and the first transcontinental railroad. 

The early history of Wyoming is largely that of its 
mountain MEN, hardy loners who pioneered the wil¬ 
derness for the FUR trade in the 1820s and 1830s, 
blazing new trails to Oregon and California (see 
SOUTH pass) and often living among the region’s In¬ 
dian TRIBES. Spain, France and Britain all laid claim 
to parts of Wyoming. The U,S. acquired it bit by bit, 
first through the Louisiana purchase of 1803, then 
through an 1819 treaty with Spain, a cession by the 
Texas Republic in 1836, a settlement of the northern 
border with Britain in 1846 (see Oregon question) 
and finally by the treaty of guadalupe hidalgo 
with Mexico in 1848. Meanwhile the explorers of the 
BONNEVILLE EXPEDITION ciossed Wyoming via the 
Oregon Trail in 1832 and pioneers soon followed. The 
fur trade dominated those early years, and trading 
posts were established at Fort Laramie and Fort 
Bridger. There were bloody Indian wars, particu¬ 
larly with the Sioux, in the 1860s; the most renowned 
was Sioux Chief red cloud’s successful 1866-67 
campaign to close down the Bozeman Trail, which led 
through the Indians’ traditional hunting lands. The 
first big wave of settlers came with the 1867 gold rush 
to southern Wyoming, and many more arrived after 
the completion of the union pacific railroad two 
years later, In 1868 Wyoming became a territory, and 
in 1869-far ahead of all the rest of the nation-it 
granted women the right to vote, Wyoming was ad¬ 
mitted to the Union as the 44th state in 1890. 

From the late 1870s until the disastrously cold win¬ 
ter of 1885-86, Wyoming was a profitable center of 
the open-range cattle industry. Vast herds grazed 
freely, rustling was commonplace, and stock growers’ 
associations administered a rough kind of vigilante 
justice and attempted to forestall the competition of 
newcomers, particularly sheepherders and home¬ 
steaders, Bloody “range wars” among cattlemen, 
sheepmen and farmers ensued, but by the 1890s it had 
become clear that free-grazing stock produced a far 
poorer quality of beef than those which were en¬ 
closed. Thus the open range, the last frontier of the 
Wild West, was finally fenced off, 


In the early 20th century Wyoming, like Wisconsin, 
became increasingly progressive-minded. After a bit¬ 
ter fight reformers triumphed over the railroads by 
establishing a state utilities commission in 1915, and 
that same year one of the first workmen’s com¬ 
pensation laws was passed. The state has also pio¬ 
neered in conservation and fanners’ cooperatives. 

Tourism ranks high among Wyoming’s industries. 
The great falls of the Yellowstone River became the 
Center of America’s first national park in 1872; other 
major attractions include Devils Tower and Shoshone 
Cavern national monuments. Grand Teton National 
Park and a host of dude ranches amid spectacular 
scenery. Mining is also important, particularly for 
coal, natural gas and oil—although the important oil 
finds at teapot dome are remembered today chiefly 
as the cause of a major scandal in President warren 
G. Harding’s Administration. There are large de¬ 
posits of iron ore, gypsum, sodium carbonate and 
uranium. Other industries include wool and sugar¬ 
beetprocessing. 

Wyoming today remains a symbol of the old free¬ 
dom of the West. It is still a land of indescribable 
natural beauty and one of the least populous states 
in the nation. Its capital and largest city, Cheyenne, 
had fewer than 41,000 people in 1970, and the state 
as a whole ranked 49th in population in the U.S. 
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mW,George (1726-1806) 

Lawyer, statesman,Jurist, educator/ First U.S. 

coilege professor of law, 1719-89/ Teacher of 

Thomas Jefferson, John Marshall, Henry Clay 

Steeped in legal history “all the way from doomsday 
down,” in the words of a contemporary admirer, Vir¬ 
ginia attorney George Wythe passed on his scholarly 
legacy to two generations of eager students, including 
three of early America’s greatest men. Born in Eliza¬ 
beth County, Va., in 1726, Wythe had a skimpy gram¬ 
mar school education, but began reading law at 15 
and won Ms law license before he was 21. Throughout 
his career Wythe delved deeply into law, the classics 
and science, Wythe was a member and later clerk of 
the Virginia House of Burgesses, drafted a strongly 
worded petition against the proposed Stamp Act in 
1764 (see stamp act condress), served in the conti¬ 
nental congress, signed the declaration of 
independence, helped revise the laws of his new state 
and attended the constitutional convention_ of 
1787. During Ms service as judge of the Virginia High 
Court of Chancery (1778-1806), he became one of the 
first U.S, judges to proclaim the doctrine of judicial 
review (1782). But it was as a teacher that Wythe is 
best remembered. Both as a private tutor and as the 
nation’s first professor of law at the college of wil¬ 
liam and MARY (1779-89), he taught scores of young 
lawyers, including THOMAS jefferson, john Mar¬ 
shall and HENRY CLAY. He died in Richmond in 1806, 



XYZ AFFAIR 

Incident in Franco-American diplomatic rela¬ 
tions, 1797/ French negotiators demanded trib¬ 
ute to stop shipping raids/ U.S refused/ Affair 
led to Undeclared War with France, 1798-1800 

The signing by the U.S. and Britain of jay’s treaty 
(1794), by which the nation made a wide array of 
concessions to British power, convinced the French 
that the United States was tilting toward a pro-British 
stance in international relations to the detriment of 
revolutionary France. In retaliation, France began 
attacking American sMpping on the high seas. By 
1797 French privateers had seized more than 300 
American vessels and had often manhandled their 
crews. Many Federalists, led by the former Secretary 
of the Treasury Alexander Hamilton, demanded 
war. But President john adams was determined to 
preserve peace, and in 1797 he sent to France john 
marshall and elbridge gerry to join the U.S. Min¬ 
ister to France, charleS Pinckney, in seeking a treaty 
of amity to stop the sMpping raids. 

French Foreign Minister Talleyrand stalled the 
Americans, then sent tMee agents to deal with them. 
As a condition for negotiating, Talleyrand’s represen¬ 
tatives deimanded a loan to France of $10 million, a 
bribe to Talleyfaiid of $250,000, and reaffirmation of 
the FRANCO-AMERICAN ALLIANCE of 1778. The Ameri¬ 
cans bluntlyTefiisedi Pinckney is supposed to have 
replied, “No, no, not h six'lienCb!” The U.S, commis- 
sionsenthonie a report of these transactions, referring 
to Talleyrand’s emissaries as X, Y and Z. Adams 
turned theMispatches over td Congress, and theinci- 
dent becamhkhdwn as the XYZ Affair. 

Public disclosure of the insulting French demands 
led to an uproar and wifeSpread cMls fOr war. Apop- 
ular slogan of the time,* “Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute,” has often been erroneously at¬ 
tributed to Pinckney. The XYZ Aflfair led to war prep¬ 
arations and was the immediate cause of two years 
(1798-1800) of naval combat with France, Although 
President Adams refused to ask for an official decla¬ 
ration of war, U.S. naval forces captured 84 armed 
French sMps and lost only one. The Convention of 
1800 finally ended the conflict. (See France^ un¬ 
declared war with.) 


YALE UNIVERSITY 

Nation’s third oldest college, chartered by Colony 
of Conn., 1701/Moved to present location in 
New Haven, Conn., 1716/ Became university, 
1887/ First women undergraduates admitted, 
1969/ Known internationally for excellence of 



In 1701 the Connecticut General Court granted a 
charter to a group of congregationalist clergymen 
"for the founding, suitably endowing and ordering a 
Collegiate School witMn Ms Majesty’s Colony of 
Connecticut,” The school was the tMrd institution of 
higher learning established in the Colomes; harvard 
had been founded in 1636 and the college of wil¬ 
liam AND MARY in 1693. For the first years of its life, 
when Yale was known as the Collegiate School, 
classes were held in Killingworth, Conn., in the par¬ 
sonage of its rector, Rev. Abraham Pierson, who 
awarded the first degree granted by the college in 
1703, In 1707 the school was moved to Saybrook, and 
in 1716 to New Haven, In 1718 its name was changed 
to Yale College inhonor of Elihu Yale, a British mer¬ 
chant who had given the school money and books. 

Until the 19tli century Yale offered only a general 
classical education. In 1813, under President timothy 
DWIGHT, it opened a school of medicine. In 1822 it 
opened a divinity school; in 1824, a law school, and 
in 1847, a graduate division. In 1861 Yale granted the 
first Ph.D. degree to be awarded in the U.S., and in 
1887 the Connecticut General Assembly authorized 
a change in its name to Yale University. Yale’s gradu¬ 
ate divisions now also include a school of art and 
architecture and schools of music, forestry, nursing, 
engineering and drama. The university’s libraries, 
housed primarily in the Sterling Memorial Library, 
contain more than five million volumes in both spe¬ 
cial and general collections. The university supports 
the Peabody Museum of Natural History, which con¬ 
tains extensive archaeological, anthropological and 
mineralogical collections; the Gallery of Hue Arts 
and the Yale University Press. Although Yale and 
Harvard are traditional athletic rivals, having com¬ 
peted in boat races since 1852 and in football since 
1875, they cooperate to maintain the Yerkes Labora¬ 
tories of Primate Biology in Orange Park, Fla. 
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YELLOW DOG CONTRACTS 


Yale is privately endowed and financed and is gov¬ 
erned by a 19-raan board composed of the president 
of the university, the governor and lieutenant gover¬ 
nor of Connecticut, six alumni elected by the gradu¬ 
ates and a self-perpetuating body of 10 trustees, 
Founded as a school for men, Yale began to admit 
women to its graduate and professional schools after 
it achieved university status, and in 1969 it opened its 
doors to women undergraduates. Its students, num¬ 
bering about 9000, are drawn from all over the U.S. 
and abroad, as is its faculty of approximately 2000. 
See George W, Pierson: Yale College: An Educational 
History. 

YALTA CONFERENCE 

W.W. IJ Allied summit meeting held in the 

V. S. S. R., Feb., 1945/ Stalin wrung compromises 

from Roosevelt and Churchill that strengthened 

Soviet military and political position in postwar 

world 

The setting for the gathering was idyllic-the onetime 
Crimean playground of the Russian czars—but the 
surroundings failed to mellow the stone-visaged host, 
Soviet dictator Joseph Stalin. As the Yalta Conference 
met Feb, 4-11,1945, in the final months before Ger¬ 
many’s surrender in world war ii, the Soviet leader 

possessed immensebargaining leverage—and he used 

it relentlessly. President franklin d. roosevelt and 
British Prime Minister Winston Churchill well knew 
that Soviet forces, in pursuit of the retreating Ger¬ 
mans on the Eastern Front, already held much of the 
central European territory the conference was sched¬ 
uled to discuss. In addition the U.S. and Britain were 
eager to win Stalin’s commitment to enter the war 
against Japan, 

Against this background a number of controversial 
decisions were made at Yalta. One primary topic was 
the future of Poland, where the Soviets had already 
set up a Communist-dominated regime as the provi¬ 
sional government. The Western Allies protested both 
the exclusion of non”Communi.sts from the provi¬ 
sional government and the Soviet plan to award to 

PolandalargechunkofGerman territory as compensa¬ 
tion for Polish land the U.S.S.R, had appropriated for 
itself. After much debate, Stalin pledged that "free 
elections” would be held in Poland, but this vow was 
to be violated. A Communist takeover and the territor¬ 
ial changes Stalin proposed were soon /aits accomplis. 

Stalin achieved a similar coup in Asia. To gain So¬ 
viet participation in the Pacific war, Roosevelt and 
Churchill agreed, without informing China, that the 
Soviets would receive Asian territorial concessions 
—namely the Kurile Islands and southern Sakhalin 
Island plus certain rights in Manchuria. And the West¬ 
ern leaders compromised as well on the future orp- 
nization of the U.N,, acquiescing to the Russian 
demand for three votes in the General Assembly. 
(See UNITED NATIONS AND U.S.) 

The Yalta decisions, some of which were secret and 


were not disclosed until 1947, left the Soviets with a 
strengthened posture in both Europe and Asia-and 
have sinee been hotly debated both by historians and 
political commentators. Much has been written of the 
possibility that the President was badly advised at 
Yalta, and that the declining energies of Mr, Roose¬ 
velt, who died two months later, were a factor in the 
conference’s outcome. Other analysts have held that, 
given the character of Stalin and the strength of the 
Soviet military position in central Europe at the time, 
no amount of bargaining would have produced a 
much different result. President Roosevelt himself 
summed up this viewpoint when he discussed the 
conference with his longtime associate adolf berlf.; 
"I didn’t say it was good, Adolf, I said it was the best 
I could do.” (See also russia-u.s. relations.) 

YANCEY, William Lowndes {1814--1863) 

Secessionist Southern statesman/ Demanded 
extension of slavery to territories in 1848 Ala¬ 
bama Platform/ Led Southerners who bolted 
national Democratic Party, 1860/ Failed to win 
British or French diplomatic recognition for 
Confederacy, 1861-62 

Losing faith in the willingness of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to protect the rights and property of South¬ 
erners, Georgia-born (1814) William Yancey changed 
gradually from staunch Unionist to secessionist "fire- 
eater,” Brought to the North as a child by his mother 
and stepfather, an antislavery minister, Yancey re¬ 
turned South in 1833 after attending Williams Col¬ 
lege, He was admitted to the bar in South Carolina 
where he entered the debate over the nullification 
doctrine as a Unionist. In 1837 he moved to Ala¬ 
bama and was elected first to the state assembly 
(1841), then to the state senate (1843) and then to the 
U.S. Congress, from which he resigned in 1846. 
Gradually his opposition to the growing powers of the 
Federal Government led him to adopt the states’ 
rights view and to insist upon a strict construction of 
the Constitution, 

In 1848 Yancey wrote the Alabama Platform, sum¬ 
ming up the constitutional bases of the Southern 
cause. It was adopted not only by his state’s Demp- 
cratic Party but by that of several other states as well. 
Its most controversial point was that the Federal 
Government must protect the property, including 
slaves, of citizens entering the territories-a challenge 
to the wiLMOT proviso, which proposed a ban on 
slavery in the territories acquired from Mexico in 
1848. After Congress passed the compromise of 1850 , 
Yancey tried to launch a secession movement in the 
South. Though he failed to get the movement off the 
ground, even in his own state, his uncompromising 
philosophy of states’ rights and strict constitutional¬ 
ism became the creed of the South, At the Democratic 
Convention of 1860 Yancey was a leading spokesman 
for the proslavery forces that eventually withdrew to 
name Kentucky Democrat john c, BRECKiNRIpGE as 


the presidential candidate of the Southern wing of the 
Democratic Party, 

A hero throughout the South, Yancey wrote Ala¬ 
bama’s 1861 ordinance of secession and was consid¬ 
ered for vice president of the confederate states of 
AMERICA, Sent to Europe early in the civil war to 
seek recognition of the Confederacy, Yancey was un¬ 
able to win either French or British recognition and 
returned to the South in 1862, Elected to the Confed¬ 
erate Senate, he served until his death in 1863. 

See William Barney: The Road to Secession: A New 
Perspective on the Old South. 

Um, Chen Ning {1922- ) 

Theoretical physicist/ Cowinner of Nobel Prhe 
in physics, 1957 

Carrying out a series of experiments that confirmed 
their speculation that a long-established rule of 
physics, the law of parity conservation, did not hold 
true for all subatomic particles, two young Chinese 
scientists—Chen Ning Yang and Tsung Dao Lee, 
friends since graduate school-opened new vistas into 
the study of the structure of matter. For their work 
they jointly received the Nobel Prize in physics in 
1957.BoriiinHofei|AnhweiProvmce, China,in 1922, 
I Yang came to the United States in 1945 and received 

I his doctorate at the University of CMcago in 1948. 

I From 1949 to 1966 he was a member of the Institute 

[ for Advanced Study at Princeton and in 1966 became 

Einstein Professor of Physics and director of the In¬ 
stitute of Theoretical Physics at the State University 
of New York, Stony Brook, Long Island. 

YANKEE DOODLE 

Patriotic tune, originally sung by British troops, 
but taken up by Revolutionary soldiers, 1775 

As British soldiers marched to the battle of Lexing¬ 
ton and concord in April, 1775, they sang a jaunty 
marching song that mocked the rebels as “Yankee 
Doodles.” When the Colonists harried and pursued 
the withdrawing British regulars on the road back to 
Boston, they sang their own version of “Yankee Doo¬ 
dle,” It soon became a popular patriotic air and was 
played in triumph at Cornwallis’ surrender at York- 
town. (See revolutionary war.) The tune’s origins 
are not clear. Many different versions of the lyrics 
have been written, most by anonymous authors, and 
a character in one of America’s earliest plays, Royall 
Tyler’s The Contrast { 1787), claims to know 199 verses 
to the song. Because of its lively tune and associations, 
“Yankee Doodle” has been pressed into service for 
more than one political campaign. In a serious musi¬ 
cal vein, it was the subject of a set of variations by 
Anton Rubinstein and also is suggested in the final 
movement of anton dvorAk’s symphony From the 
New World 

See Sigmund Spaeth: A History of Popular Music in 
America, 


YAZOO LAND FRAUDS {1795) 

Georgia legislature bribed in huge land sale, 
1795/ Deal invalidated by new legislature in 
1796/ Original sale upheld by U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1810/ Congress awarded buyers $5 mil¬ 
lion, 1814, and used land to create parts of new 
.states of Miss, and Ala. 

Georgia sold some 35 million acres of its western 
lands in, 1795 for the remarkably low price of 1 yg cents 
an acre. Soon it was revealed that practically every 
member of the legislature which authorized the sale 
had been bribed. The following year a new legislature 
rescinded the sale, but the original buyers, four land 
companies, had already sold stock and the sharehold¬ 
ers were demanding their property. This led to a 
monumental legal tangle known as the Yazoo land 
frauds—after the Yazoo River, along which most of 
the land was located. Georgia tried to untangle the 
knot in 1802 by ceding the territory to the U.S, for 
$1% million. In 1803 a U.S, commission suggested 
that five million acres of Yazoo land be resold and 
the original shareholders reimbursed out of the reve¬ 
nues, but the sale was blocked in Congress. Finally, 
in 1810, the u.s, supreme court ruled that the 1796 
act by the Georgia legislature, voiding the original 
sale, was invalid; therefore the original claims were 
legitimate. (See fletcher v. peck.) In 1814 Congress 
awarded the claimants about $5 million for Federal 
title to the land. Within five years the states of Ala¬ 
bama and MISSISSIPPI were in part carved from Yazoo 
territory ceded to the U.S. Government by Georgia. 
See C, Peter Magrath: Yazoo: Law and Politics in the 
New Republic. 

YELLOW DOG CONTRACTS 

Bound workers not to Join unions/ Banned by 
Congress, 1898, but upheld by U.S. Supreme 
Court, 1908,1915,1918/ Ouilawedby Norris-La 
GuariaAct, 1932/ Supreme Court upheld Con¬ 
gress’ right to ban such contracts, 1937 

Beginning in the late 19th century, many employers 
tried to combat the growth of labor unions (see 
LABOR, organized) by compelling their workers to 
sign contracts pledging that they would not join 
unions. One such contract read in part: “I will nottake 
part in any strike or hinder the conduct of the factory 
as an open or nonunion shop. My employment may 
be terminated at any time by you or by me without 
written notice,...,” Union men said that only a “yel¬ 
low dog” would sign such an agreement—hence the 
name, yellow dog contract. 

In 1898 Congress passed the Erdmann, Act, pro¬ 
viding for a mediation and conciliation service to pre¬ 
vent strikes on the nation’s railroads, and also (under 
Section 10) outlawing yellow dog contracts. But in 
1908, m Adair v. United States, the ,U.S. Supreme 
Court invalidated Section 10 of the Erdmann Act, 
Later, in coppage v. Kansas (1915), the high court 
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overturned a state law banning yellow dog contracts. 
In Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. v. Mitchell (1918) the 
court ruled that an employer could obtain a court 
injunction effectively preventing a union from strik¬ 
ing for union recognition. 

Yellow dog contracts were widely used against 
unions following World War I. However, public sen¬ 
timent turned against antiunion employers in the late 
1920s, and Congress, in 1932, finally passed the 
NORRis-LA GUARDIA ACT, which sharply restricted the 
use of injunctions in labor disputes and outlawed yel¬ 
low dog contracts. The next year Congress passed the 
first of the new deal labor measures, Section 7(a) of 
the national industrial recovery act. It guaran¬ 
teed labor’s right to organize unions and to bargain 
collectively with employers, Although the NRA was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1935, Congress quickly guaranteed labor’s right to 
organize in the wagner act (National Labor Rela¬ 
tions Act), which the Supreme Court upheld in 1937. 
With the Wagner Act in effect, attempts to fight unions 
by reviving yellow dog contracts under any guise were 
definitely brought to an end. 

YELLOW JOURNALISM 

Useof sensationalism to Increase newspaper cir¬ 
culation/Pulitzer andHearstpapers were leading 
late-19th-centurypractioners/HelpedprecipUate 
Spanish-American War, 1898 

JAMES GORDON BENNETT had relied on sensational 
reporting to sell his New York Herald in the mid- 19th 
century, and the practice was brought to a head in the 
1890s by two giants of newspaper pubhshing, Joseph 
PULITZER and william Randolph hearst. After 
Hearst acquired the New York Journal in 1895, he 
immediately began a circulation war against Pulitzer’s 
New York World, Scandal and sex-oriented stories— 
often announcedin brightly colored “scare” headlines 
covering half a page or more—became staples of both 
the World mithe Journal, as well as of Hearst’s news¬ 
papers in other cities. Both men employed a variety 
of special features, such as comic strips. When 
Hearst, in 1896, lured away from the illustrator 
R. F. Outcault, creator of a popular cartoon figure 
called the “Yellow Kid,” the World used another artist 
to draw its strip. The ensuing “Battle of the Yellow 
Kids” gave rise to the term “yellow journalism” to 
describe ail such circulation-boosting tactics. Hearst’s 
and Pulitzer’s inflammatory coverage of the Cuban 
insurrection helped create the public sentiment that 
led to the Spanish-American war. (See de l6me let¬ 
ter; mainb, destruction of the,) 

To counter the trend toward such lurid and often 
inaccurate reporting, many publishers—including 
Pulitzer himself—helped establish professional 
schools of journalism, adolph ochs’ Aew York Times 
played a key role in reversing the sensationalist tide 
through restrained and accurate reporting, and Pulit¬ 
zer eventually provided an endowment for the prizes 


bearing his name as a means of raising journalistic 
standards. (See pulitzer prizes.) 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK (see 
National Parks) 

YERUS, Charles Tyson {W7M905) 

Financier and transit magnate/ Inspiration for 
series of novels by Theodore Dreiser 

Born into a prominent Philadelphia family in 1837, 
Charles Yerkes headed his own brokerage firm at the 
age of 21, and within three more years he had his own 
bank in Philadelphia, Caught short of funds by the 
financial panic of 1871, Yerkes was unable to pay the 
city money he owed it from the sale of municipal 
bonds. The city prosecuted him for technical em¬ 
bezzlement, and he was convicted and sent to prison, 
Pardoned after seven months, Yerkes was soon able 
to rebuild his assets and later moved to Chicago, 
where he built a series of interlocking companies that 
controlled the city’s transit system. His unscrupulous 
methods and disregard for the public finally caused 
an uproar that forced him to sell his Chicago interests 
in 1899. At the time of his death in New York City 
in 1905, Yerkes headed a syndicate that had been 
formed to build London’s subways. His career was the 
basis for Theodore dreiser’s novels The Financier 
(1912), The Titan (1914) and The Stoic (1947), The 
Yerkes Observatory on Lake Geneva, Wis., was built 
by the University of Chicago with funds he donated, 

YERKES, Robert Mearns (1876-1956) 

Psychologist/ Authority on higher primates/ 
Helped devise intelligence tests administered to 
1./million men during WW.Ito determine their 
qualifications for military service 

Robert Mearns Yerkes devoted a lifetime to the study 
of both human and animal behavior. The intelligence 
tests he developed for the Array in 1915 were admin¬ 
istered to 1,7 million men and represented the first 
mass application of psychological testing techniques. 

Born in Breadysville, Pa., in 1876, Yerkes received 
his doctorate from harvard university (1902), 
where he taught comparative psychoiogy from 1908 
to 1917. From 1919 to 1924 Yerkes served as chairman 
of the Research Information Service of tlie National 
Research Council, then j oin ed the yale faculty. 

Beginning with the study of invertebrates, Yerkes 
went on to concentrate on the behavior of higher pri¬ 
mates, becoming the world’s greatest authority in the 
field. In 1930 he established at Orange Park, Fla., an 
experimental station for primate study, which in 1942 
was renamed, in his honor, the Yerkes Laboratories of 
Primate Biology. Yerkes’ interests extended to both 
biologically determined and psychologically moti¬ 
vated behavior, which led him to refer to his work as 
psychobiology. His books include The Great Apes 
(1929) and Chimpanzees (1943), He died in 1956. 
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YOVm, Brigham 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK (see National 
Parks) 

YOUNG, (ArthurHenry) (1866-1943) 

Cartoonist, illustrator, author/ Contributed to 
The Masses, 1911-19/ Socialist Party candidate 
for New York State legislature, 1913,1918 

One of the best-known political cartoonists of his day. 
Art (Arthur Henry) Young did more than merely 
sketch his ideas with a sprightly pen. He acted on 
them as well, campaigning for women’s suffrage, 
trade union rights, racial equality and the abolition 
of child labor, Young ran unsuccessfully as socialist 
party candidate for the New York State legislature 
in 1913 and 1918. Born near Orangeville, Ill., in 1866, 
he studied art in Chicago, Paris and New York. After 
working as a newspaper cartoonist in Chicago and 
Denver, Young moved East, where from 1911 to 1919 
he contributed satiric cartoons to the radical magazine 
The Ma,m and from 1912 (o 1917 he served as 
Washington correspondent for the Metropolitan Mag¬ 
azine. His cartoons, generally lambasting capitalists 
for their exploitation of workers, appeared in Life, 
Puck, Judge, Saturday Evening Post, ColiiePs and The 
Nation. His books include Trees At Night (1927), On 
My Way (\92^\ Art Young’s Inferno (1933), The Best 
of Art Young (\936)miArt Young: His Life and Times 
( 1939). Young died in New York City in 1943. 

YOUNG, Brighant (1801-1877) 

Mormon leader, colonizer of Utah/ Secondpres- 
.: ident of Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter-day 
Saints(Mormons), 1847-77/ Hisleadership after 
death of Joseph Smith, 1844, held church to¬ 
gether/Led followers over Mormon Trailto plant 
colony in Salt Lake region, 1847/ Forced by U.S 
Government tore,lign as governor of Utah Terri- 
, Wry, 1857, he long continued his rule through 
figureheads 

After the mormons’ prophet Joseph smith was killed 
by an Illinois lynch mob in late June of 1844, the 
much-persecuted Church of Jesus Christ of the 
Latter-day Saints quickly reached the brink of com¬ 
plete disintegration. Fear and dissension reigned at 
the chief Mormon colony at Nauvoo, Ill,, while the 
man best equipped to deal with the crisis, 43-year-old 
Brigham Young, senior member of the church’s ad¬ 
ministrative body, the Quorum of the Twelve Apos¬ 
tles, was in New England doing missionary work, 

By mid-July Young, then in Boston, received word 
of Smith’s death. Traveling with great haste he arrived 
at Nauvoo in early August and immediately brought 
most waverers back into the fold, while personally 
dispelling the panic rampant among the flock. Young 
was now convinced that the church, with its commu¬ 
nal organization, militance and practice of polygamy, 
could not long survive in the context of American 
society, (Prior to Smith’s lynching, the Mormons had 


been driven out of Ohio and Missouri.) Thus Young 
made his historic decision to plant the church in the 
wilderness—isolated from the rest of America, He 
then led one of the most remarkable colonization 
efforts the continent had ever seen—the movement 
across what would become known as the mormon 
TRAIL to the Great Salt Lake Desert in what is now 
the state of UTAH, 

Brigham Young was bom in Windham County, Vt,, 
in 1801, the ninth of 11 children of a poor farming 
family. By 1829 he was working as a house painter 
and glazier in New York State not far from the com¬ 
munities of Palmyra and Fayette where Smith in 1830 
established the Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter- 
day Saints. A disciplined, hard-driving man with a 
keen interest in religion. Young soon read Smith’s 
Book of Mormon, was converted to Mormonism and 
baptized into the church in 1832. The next year he led 
a party of converts, including his own family, to join 
Smith’s new colony in Ohio. By then his wife died, 
leaving him with two daughters, and he remarried, 
wedding a Mormon woman in 1834. Over the next 
decade Young rose steadily in church ranks and 
proved himself the Mormons’ most effective mission¬ 
ary, making converts in the East and in Britain. 

Mormon history records that when Young, leading 
his people’s Western migration, looked down from the 
Wasatch range on the valley along the shores of the 
Great Salt Lake in 1847, he stated simply: “This is 
the place.” On July 24,1847, he led the first settlers 
into the valley. Immediately he decided his people 
would concentrate almost exclusively on irrigation 
agriculture, eschewing mining, fur-trading and. other 
endeavors that might lead to abrasive competition 
with “Gentiles.” In December, 1847, Young was 
elected second president of the church to succeed 
Smith, Always among the most effective Mormons in 
dealing with non-Mormons, Young managed to win 
appointment (1850) as governor of the newly created 
U.S. territory of Utah, Now he used his considerable 
political skills to fend off non-Mormon encroach¬ 
ment, buying his people the time to develop a pros¬ 
perous agriculture. Nonetheless Mormon petitions for 
Utali statehood were repeatedly rebuffed because of 
the church’s sanction of, polygamy. And finally Fed¬ 
eral relations with Young reached the breaking point 
as the result of Mormon violence , toward California- 
bound pioneers and non-Mormon settlers in Utah. 
Under threat of Federal arms. Young officially 
yielded the territorial governorship in 1857. But he 
continued as effective political head in the territoryj 
governing through figureheads, , 

Indicted in connection with Mormon violence in 
the mountain meadows massacre (1857) and later 
(1871) for polygamy. Young was never convicted of 
any crime. He is variously reported to have had from 
19 to 27 wives, and to have fathered 56 children, Ac¬ 
knowledged even by his admirers as dictatorial and 
sometimes ruthless in his exercise of authority, he is 
nevertheless generally regarded by historians as one 




YOUNG, Mahonri Mackintosh 


YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
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of the great leaders of 19th-century America,. Young 
died peacefully in his bed in Salt Lake City in 1877, 
some 19 years before the Utah he created from the 
desert was admitted to the Union, 

See Stanley R Hirshson: Lion of the Lord: A Biogra¬ 
phy of Brigham Young. 

YOUNG, Mahonri Mackintosh (1877-1957) 

Sculptor, painter, etcher/ Noted for realistic 

bronzes of American subjects 

Like his contemporary jo davidson, Mahonri Mack¬ 
intosh Young, a grandson of brigham young, was 
interested in capturing the vigor and flavor of Ameri¬ 
can life in realistic sculpture. Born in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, in 1877, Young studied pain ting at the Art Stu¬ 
dents League in New York City and at Julian’s Acad¬ 
emy, Paris, He later taught at the Art Students 
League. Taking a cue from the Ashcan school of 
painting (see art), Young chose as the subjects for his 
sculptural studies everyday people-such as laborers, 
stevedores and prizefighters—and depicted city life in 
his etchings. One of his best-known bronzes, “Right 
to the Jaw” (1926-27), recalls painter george bel¬ 
lows’ famous canvas “The Stag at Sharkey’s” in its 
emphasis on the action and excitement of prizefight¬ 
ing, Among Young’s other important bronzes are 
“Man with Pick,” the Sea Gull Monument to Mor¬ 
mon pioneers in Salt Lake City and a statue of his 
grandfather in the Capitol in Washington, D.C, 
Young died in Norwalk, Conn., in 1957. 

YOmG, Owen D. (1874-1962) 

Lawyer, corporation executive, statesman/ 
Coauthor of Dawes Plan, setting Germany’s 
W.W. I reparations payments, 1924/ Author of 
Young Plan, which reformulated German repa¬ 
rations, 1929 

A successful lawyer and corporation executive, Owen 
,D, Young is best remembered today for his skills as 
an international statesman and negotiator. Young was 
bornin Van Hornersville, N,Y., in 1874 and was grad¬ 
uated from Boston University Law School in 1896. In 
1912, while he was practicing law in Boston, he won 
a suit against a subsidiary of the General Electric 
Company; his skill in the case led G,E. to ask him 
to become general counsel for the organization. He 
servedin that capacity until 1922, when he was elected 
chairman of the board. He also served as board chair¬ 
man of the Radio Corporation of America from 1919 
to 1929, and from 1923 to 1940 was a director of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of.New York, In 1924 Young 
collaborated with ciiarles g, dawes in formulating 
the DAWES PLAN, which determined German repara¬ 
tions to the Allies following world war i. After the 
Dawes Plan failed he devised the young plan (1929), 
which, although accepted by both sides, was repudi¬ 
ated by Germany when Adolf Hitler came to power 
in 1933. Young died in Florida in 1962, 


YOUNG, Whitney Moore, Jr. (1921-1971) 

Negro civil rights leader, social work adminis¬ 
trator/ Executive director, National Urban 
League, 1961-71/ Devised “domestic Marshall 
Plan ” to help blacks overcome poverty 

A tireless campaigner for full civil rights and eco¬ 
nomic opportunity for his fellow black Americans, 
Whitney Moore Young, Jr., was the author of a “do¬ 
mestic Marshall Plan,” that was to provide the con¬ 
ceptual basis for many of the lyndon b. Johnson 
Administration’s antipoverty programs. Born in Lin¬ 
coln Ridge, Ky„ in 1921, Young graduated from Ken¬ 
tucky State College in 1941 and, after serving in the, 
U.S. Army during world war n, he received a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in social work from the University of 
Minnesota in 1947. Thereafter he taught at the Ne¬ 
braska School of Social Work and at Creighton Uni¬ 
versity and served as dean of the Atlanta University 
School of Social Work for seven years beginning in 
1954. In 1961 Young left Atlanta for New York to 
serve as executive director of the national urban 
LEAGUE, He also served on many private and govern¬ 
mental commissions on equality of opportunity, con¬ 
tributed to leading periodicals and was the author of 
7b Be Equal, published in 1964, Young died in 1971. 

young AMERICA 

Faction within Democratic Party, 1851-56/ 
Name derived from popular figure of speech re¬ 
ferring to enthusiasm and enterprise characteris¬ 
tic of the period 

In the mid-19th century American ideals of indivi¬ 
dualism and democratic nationalism combined with 
the ideals of European intellectuals and reformers to 
produce the concept of Young America—a term that 
took its inspiration from the Young Europe move¬ 
ment founded by the Italian revolutionary leader 
Giuseppe Mazzini in 1834, The concept was given 
concrete form in 1845, with the formation of a politi¬ 
cal organization headed by Edwin De Leon and 
GEORGE henry EVANS, In 1851 Young America be¬ 
came a faction within the democratic party, allying 
itself with the manifest destiny elements of the party 
in order to unite it behind a platform that included 
free trade, expansion of foreign markets, the creation 
of a subsidized merchant marine and annexation 
southward into Mexico, Young America was dis¬ 
solved in 1856, having achieved no practical success, 

YOUNG MEN’S AND YOUNG WOMEN’S 
HEBREW ASSOCIATIONS 

Community organizations and cultural centers/ 
First such organization founded at Baltimore, 
1854/ Most branches now known as Jewish 
Community Centers 

The Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew As¬ 
sociations trace their origins to 1854, when a Jewish 


young men’s literary society in Baltimore, Md., 
named itself the Young Men’s Hebrew Association. 
Similar young men’s groups were soon founded in 
other cities, until by 1888 about 70 YMHA’s had been 
established. In that same year the first Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association came into being in 
New York City as an auxiliary of the young men’s 
group. In 1913 the 175 independent men’s and 
women’s associations then in existence united as the 
National Council of Young Men’s Hebrew and Kin¬ 
dred Associations, In 1921 this organization merged 
with the National Jewish Welfare Board, which had 
been formed during world war i to serve the needs 
of Jewish American soldiers. In the 1930s the YM- 
YWHA’s began to serve the entire Jewish community 
and not just its youth, and since then they have usually 
been named Jewish Community Centers. By the early 
1970s there were more than 400 Jewish Community 
Centers and Young Men’s and Young Women’s He¬ 
brew Associations in some 200 U.S, cities, with a total 
membership of 750,000 and a trained staff of more 
than 1500. The centers offer arts and crafts programs, 
dramatics, concerts, lectures, forums and camping, 
and many of them maintain nursery schools, and 
clubs for the elderly, 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

Worldwide social and educational organization 

founded in London, 1844/ First YMCA in U.S. 

established at Boston, 1851/ YMCA membership 

in U.S. near six million mark, 1970s 

Founded in London in 1844 by Sir George Williams 
as a club for young workingmen, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association planted its first association in 
America at Boston in 1851. Branches were founded 
at the universities of Michigan and Virginia in 1858, 
and the American organization grew rapidly there¬ 
after. A nonsectarian movement, the YMCA dedi¬ 
cated itself to developing high standards of character 
through a broad range of social, athletic and educa¬ 
tional activities at its various centers in local commu¬ 
nities and on college campuses, Although Christian 
in its outlook, the "Y” set no religious requirements 
for membership and accepted women as well as men 
into its ranks. Women, however, are far more numer¬ 
ous in the members liip of the young women’s Chris¬ 
tian association. 

During the civil war the YMCA aided both Union 
and Confederate troops and during world war i 
gave assistance to soldiers and prisoners of war, 
WORLD WAR II saw the YMCA become one of the 
member agencies of the United Service Organizations 
(USO), which offers recreational and social services 
to U.S. servicemen. By the early 1970s the YMCA had 
more than 1700 branches in the U,S„ with a member¬ 
ship of nearly six million. One of the world’s most 
popular sports— BASKETBALL— was originated in 1891 
by Dr. James Naismith while he was on the staff of 
the Y’s International Training School. 
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YOUNG PLAN (1929) 

Revised Dawes Plan schedule for payment of 
Germany’s W.W. I reparations to the Allies/ 
Adopted at Hague conference, 1929/ Repudiated^ 
by Germany, 1985 

In 1924 the dawes plan provided a revised schedule 
for financially hard-pressed Germany’s payment of 
WORLD war I reparations to the Allied powers. By 
1929, however, it had become apparent that Ger¬ 
many’s financial problems had not abated: A depres¬ 
sion and runaway inflation had made itimpossible for 
Berlin to meet the Dawes schedule. A committee was 
therefore appointed, under the chairmanship of 
OWEN D. YOUNG, to develop a feasible alternative. 
The committee presented its proposal in June, 1929, 
and it was formally adopted at a conference in The 
Hague in July of that year. The Young Plan provided 
for yearly payments from Germany to the Allies from 
1929 until 1988, when the debt would have been liq¬ 
uidated. The payments, lower than those under the 
Dawes Plan, were to be changed from German marks 
into foreign currency by the Bank for International 
Settlements, established to provide for the transfer of 
funds. But the Young Plan met with no more success 
than its precedessor. The, rise to power of the National 
Socialist (Nazi) Party in the 1932 Reichstag (parlia¬ 
mentary) elections and the appointment of Adolf 
Hitler as G erman chancellor in January, , 1933, led to 
German repudiation of both the plan and Germany’s 
war debt, 

YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION 

Worldwide social and educational organization 
for women founded in London, 1855/ YWCA 
established in U.S., 1858/ About three million 
members, 1970s 

The Young Women’s Christian Association was 
founded in London, England, in 1855 with the merger 
of two young women’s organizations—the Prayer 
Union and the General Female Training Institute, 
Within three years the movement had spread to the 
U,S„ where the Ladies’ Christian Association was es¬ 
tablished in New York City in 1858 for the “temporal, 
moral and spiritual welfare of the self-supporting 
young woman,” In 1866 an organization calling itself 
the Young Women’s Christian Association was found- 
edinBoston. 

Although Christian in its outlook, the YWCA is 
nondenominational and membership is not restricted 
to adherents of Cliristian faiths. As an organization 
of working women, the YWCA was initially con¬ 
cerned with establishing wholesome residences for 
young women. Later it expanded its program to in¬ 
clude educational, athletic and cultural activities. In 
addition the “YW” has always been active in pressing 
for legislation of benefit to women. In the U.S, the 
YWCA is the parent body of the National Federation 
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ZOAR SOCIETY 


of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the Na¬ 
tional Travelers Aid Association and the Camp Fire 
Girls. By the early 1970s it had a membership of 
nearly three million in 700 community branches and 
over 400 student associations. 

YUKON RIVER 

Flows 2000 miles from Yukon Territory, Canada, 
through Alaska, emptying into Bering Sea/ First 
explored by fur traders in mid-19th century/ 
Major route to Klondike goldfields during 1890s 

The Yukon River rises in a group of lakes in the 
Yukon Territory, Canada, and winds westward for 
about 2000 miles through central Alaska to drain into 
the Bering Sea. The lower reaches of the Yukon were 
first explored by Russian fur traders in 1836, and the 
upper branches six years later by two employees of 
the HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY, eacli of whom traced 
a dilferent section of the river. Robert Campbell had 
previously explored the Pelly River, an eastern tribu¬ 
tary of the Yukon, and in 1842 he traced the Pelly to 
its confluence with the Yukon. John Bell approached 
the river from the north, tracing another of its tribu¬ 
taries, the Porcupine River, south and west to where 
it joins the Yukon. The first full survey of the Yukon 
was made in 1883, when Frederick Schwatka of the 
U.S. Army mapped its entire course. 

Even before the river was surveyed, prospecting 
parties in the Yukon had explored along its banks for 
gold. Small strikes were made in the gravels of the 
upper Yukon, but the river was never a major source 
of the metal. The great gold strike of 1896 occurred 
along Bonanza Creek, a tributary of the Klondike 
River, which empties into the Yukon at Dawson City, 
and during the Klondike gold rush the Yukon pro¬ 
vided a major route to the gold fields for the thou¬ 
sands of prospectors who flocked to the area. Since 
then, however, the river has given way to highways 
as the major surface transport route. 

See EudoraB. Ferry; Yukon Gold. 

lKRARikS,BabeDidrikson (Mildred Ella) 
(1914-1956) 

Outstandingwoman athlete/ Track and field star 

in 1922 Olympics who became professional golfer 

In 1932 a young woman athlete named “Babe” Did- 
rikson, who was just out of high school, stunned sports 
aficionados by winning five Amateur Athletic Union 
track and field championship events and tying for first 
place in another. Two weeks later at the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles, she captured two gold medals, 
setting new records in the javelin throw and the 80- 
meter hurdles, A high school baseball, basketball and 
track star in Texas, where she was born Mildred Ella 
Didrikson in 1914, “Babe” Didrikson went on from 
her Olympic triumph to become the leading woman 
golferinthe U.S. She took up golf in 1934, three years 
before her marriage to wrestler George Zaharias, and 


in 1946-47 she won 17 consecutive golf titles, includ¬ 
ing the U.S, Women’s Amateur, and became the first 
American to capture the British Women’s Amateur, 
In 1947 “Babe” Didrikson Zaharias turned profes¬ 
sional, and despite a prolonged battle with cancer she 
won 33 pro tournaments, including the U.S, Women’s 
Open in 1948,1950 and 1954. A year before her death 
from cancer in 1956, she published an autobiography. 
This Life I've Led. 

ZENGER, John Peter (see Zenger Trial) 

ZENGER TRIAL 

New York printer and publisher John Peter Zen¬ 
ger tried for libeling New York Royal Gov, Wil¬ 
liam Cosby, 1725/ ’Not guilty" verdict helped 
lay legal foundation for freedom ofpress and es¬ 
tablish truth as defense against libel charge 

The “not guilty” verdict in the trial of John Peter 
Zenger helped lay a legal foundation for freedom of 
the press in the American Colonies—a freedom later 
guaranteed in the First Amendment to the u.s, con¬ 
stitution— and also gave impetus to the argument 
that truth is a defense against a charge of libel. The 
Zenger trial opened in New York City, Aug. 4, 1735, 
after Zenger had spent nearly nine months in jail on 
a charge of libel for having printed, in The New- York 
Weekly Journal, a series of statements about William 
Cosby, royal governor of New York, Cosby, an ava¬ 
ricious, unscrupulous man, was cordially disliked by 
New Yorkers for his arbitrary acts. After the governor 
ousted Lewis Morris as chief justice of the Supreme 
Court and appointed the complacent James De Lan- 
cey, without the required advice of the council, 
Cosby’s opponents established the Journal luie in 
1733 as their political organ, hiring Zenger to print 
and publish it. Zenger was arrested on Nov, 17,1734, 
but continued to publish the Journal by passing in¬ 
structions through a hole in his cell door to his wife 
Anna Catherina. 

On April 15,1735, Zenger’s lawyers, James Alex¬ 
ander and William Smith, boldly questioned the le¬ 
gality of De Lancey’s appointment as chief justice and 
went on to dispute his right to preside at the trial. The 
affronted chief justice promptly debarred Alexander 
and Smith and appointed a latter to defend Zenger, 
But when the case came to trial in August, the chief 
justice, his associate. Justice Frederick Philipse, and 
spectators alike were startled to see the famous Phila¬ 
delphia lawyer ANDREW Hamilton arise from the au¬ 
dience and announce himself as Zenger’s counsel. 
They were further startled by Flamilton’s daring 
strategy. Instead of denying Zenger’s responsibility 
for printing the alleged libels, he said the issue before 
the court and jury was the truth or falsity of the 
printed material; because it could be proved true, 
Zenger was not guilty of libel. 

Chief Justice De Lancey sternly insisted that Ham¬ 
ilton could not “give the , truth of a libel in evidence 


j ... for it is nevertheless a libel that it is true.... The 
jury may find that Mr. Zenger printed and published 
those papers and leave it to the court to judge whether 
they are libellous.” Hamilton appealed directly to 
the jury, and his summation has been called one of 
the greatest speeches delivered in Colonial America, 

I “The question before the court and you, gentlemen 

of the jury, is not of small or private concern. It is not 
j the cause of a poor printer, nor of New York alone, 

^ which you are now trying. No!,, ,Itis the best cause. 

I It is the cause of liberty! .,. And I make no doubt 

I that... every man who prefers freedom to a life of 

I slavery will bless and honor you as men ... [who] 

I have laid a noble foundation for securing to ourselves 

I ,, that to which nature and the laws of our country 

I have given us a right—the liberty—both of exposing 

and opposmg arbitrary power (in these parts of tlie 
I world, at least) by speaking and writing truth! ” 
j The jury returned a verdict of “not guilty” and 
Zenger was released from prison the next day. For his 
\ services Hamilton was voted the “Freedom of the 

i Corporation” by the New York Common Council, 

j GOUVERNEUR MORRIS, a graudson of Lewis Morris, 

! said years later: “The trial of Zenger was the germ 

I of American freedom-the morning star of that lib¬ 

erty which subsequently revolutionized America,” 
j See Frank B. Latham: Tfial of John Peter Zenger. 

I ZBEGFELD, Florem (1869-1922) 

I Showman/ Creator and producer of Ziegfeld 

I Follies, 1907-27/His Ziegfeld girls represented 

I best in show-business glamour/ Launched ca- 

I reers of such comedians as Will Rogers and W. 

j C Fields 

I A master showman, Florenz Ziegfeld brought new 
I heights of lavishness to the American musical revue 
I and saw his own vision of feminine pulchritude ac- 
I cep ted as a standard by millions of American women. 
I For two decades, beginning with his first lavish pro- 
I duction. The Follies of 1907, Ziegfeld used choms 
j lines of long-limbed, high-stepping, slender , young 

I women as backdrops for his productions, while up 

I front such comedians as will Rogers and w. c. 

j fields delighted audiences with comic banter. The 
I Chicago-born (1869) Ziegfeld scored his first major 
I success as a producer when he imported entertain¬ 
ment for the Chicago Columbian Exposition of 1893. 
(See world’s fairs.) In 1896he broughtover Parisian 
j actress - Anna Held, publicizing her American debut 

I by insisting that she bathed only in milk, His Ziegfeld 

I ifo/Z/ej ran to packed houses in New York City from 

j 1907 to 1927. Besides Fields and Rogers he introduced 
such stars as Eddie Cantor, Fannie Brice and Billie 
I Burke. Ziegfeld also produced many successful 
: Broadway musical comedies including Rio Rita 

(1927), Show Boat (1927) md Bitter Sweet (1929). The 
:l producer married his star. Miss Held, in; 1897. Di- 
i vorced from her in 1913, the next year he married 

, Billie Burke. Ziegfeld died in Hollywood in 1932. 


ZIMMERMANN NOTE (1917) 

Coded German message dated Jan, 19, 1917/ 
Proposed Mexico attack U.S./ Intercepted by 
British/ Made public U.S., March 18/ Inflamed 
opinion for war 

The Zimmermann note, a coded communique from 
German Foreign Secretary Arthur Zimmermann to 
the German minister in Mexico City, helped push the 
U.S. into WORLD WAR I Oil the side of the Allied 
powers. The note, dated Jan. 19,1917, instructed the 
German minister to propose a German-Mexican alli¬ 
ance to the Mexican government, with whom the U.S, 
was then at odds, (See mexico-u.s. relations.) Mex¬ 
ico. was to go to war against the U.S,, in return for 
which Germany would give Mexico generous finan¬ 
cial support. The communique stated, in part: “. . , it 
is understood that Mexico is to reconquer the lost 
territoryinNew Mexico,Texas, and Arlzona,”Further- 
more Mexico was to urge Japan to switch to the Ger¬ 
man side in the war and attack the U.S. 

The note was intercepted, decoded by British naval 
intelligence and forwarded to President woodrow 
WILSON in February, 1917, shortly after Germany had 
announced unrestricted submarine warfare against 
vessels sailing to Allied ports. Wilson, who had bro¬ 
ken off diplomatic relations with Germany on Feb. 
3, did not make the Zimmermann note public im¬ 
mediately, for fear of inflaming war fever while there 
still seemed a chance of keeping the U.S. neutral, 
When, in March, 1917, three American merchant 
ships were sunk without warning, Wilson released the 
Zimmermann note. It touched off a public outcry, 
including demands for war with Germany. On April 
6 a special session of Congress voted a declaration of 
war and the President signed it that same day, 

ZOAR SOCIETY 

Founded, 1819, by emigre German Separatists, 
under leadership of Joseph M. Bimeler/ Estab¬ 
lished commune inlliscarawas County, Ohio/ 
Society dissolved, 1898 

In December, 1817, a group of German Separatists 
who had emigrated to the U.S. under the leadership 
of Joseph M. Bimeler founded a community on the 
Tuscarawas River in Ohio. They named their village 
Zoar after the only one of the Biblical cities, of the 
Plain that escaped destruction, and on April 15,1819, 
they incorporated themselves as the Society of Separ¬ 
atists of Zoar, All of, the; society’s property was held 
in common and its factories, shops and fields were 
managed by an elected group of trustees. By the l,850s 
the Zoar Society was , extremely prosperous; , it held* 
more than 10,000 acres of land in Tuscarawas County** 
and its assets were worth .approximately $1 million. 
But its income gradually declined, and dissatisfiiction 
and dissension arose within its membership after Bi-. 
meler’s death in 1853. On Sept. 1,1898, the society, 
was formally dissolved. 
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ZONING 

Government power to reflate land use/ First 
comprehensive zoning law passed in New York 
City, 1916/ National Advisory Committee on 
Zoning appointed, 1921/ Congress passed 
Standard State Zoning Enabling Act, 1923/ Su¬ 
preme Court upheld constitutionality of zoning, 
1926/ Virtually every U.S. municipality has 
zoning regulations 

By the end of the 19th century the rapid growth of 
cities had combined with uncontrolled proliferation 
of industry to make clear the need for some local gov¬ 
ernment regulatory powers over private land use. By 
1915 local ordinances had been enacted in Boston, 
Washington, D.C., Baltimore, Indianapolis, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles controlling building 
heights and the proximity of industrial establishments 
to residences. But it was the New York City ordinance 
of 1916, prepared on the basis of a three-year study 
of land use problems, that established the conceptual 
model by which most contemporary zoning policy is 
guided, Modern policy extends far beyond the merely 
restrictive approach of preventing nuisances, It views 
zoning not merely as amethod of assuring the citizen’s 
right to fresh air and light and to protection from 
industrial noise, smoke and smells, but as a way of 
contributing to orderly urban growth, the mainte¬ 
nance of property values and the planning and de¬ 
ployment of such municipal services as police, trans¬ 
portation, sanitation, libraries, parks and education. 
The passage of the New York City ordinance 
brought the entire question of municipal land use into 
the national spotlight, and in the 1920s the Federal 
Government stepped into the picture in order to help 
solve some of the legal problems entailed in zoning. 
Municipalities derive the right to establish zoning or¬ 
dinances from their respective state legislatures 
which, under their police power— the power to pro¬ 
tect the public health, safety, welfare and morals— 
can provide the enabling acts necessary for local leg¬ 
islation, But in the case of zoning regulations, this 
delegated police power frequently infringed on the 
right of free access to land and the right to conduct 
a business. Thus many of the early ordinances were 
challenged in the state courts; although most were 
upheld, some zoning statutes were voided. Conse¬ 
quently, in 1921, the u.s. department of commerce, 
under Secretary Herbert hoover, appointed an ad¬ 
visory committee on zoning to look into the entire 
matter. Two years later, on the basis of the commit¬ 
tee’s report. Congress passed the Standard State Zon¬ 
ing Enabling Act. By 1926 zoning ordinances had 
been adopted by virtually every municipality in the 
U.S. and in that same year the u.s. supreme court 
upheld the constitutionality of zoning. 

Early zoning ordinances divided communities in a 
pyramidal fashion—from 'least restricted” districts, 
open to virtually every use, to “most restricted” dis¬ 
tricts that were exclusively residential. With the fur¬ 


ther growth of cities and the spill of population and 
business into the surrounding suburbs, this approach 
was broadened to increase the number and types of 
zoning districts and the number of building factors 
over which local zoning boards can exert control, 

ZOMCE, William (1887-1966) 

Artist, teacher/ Best known for his sculpture 

William Zorach has been characterized as a “roman¬ 
tic realist” who sought to embody the “universal in 
structurally abstract form.” Born in Eurburg, 
Lithuania, in 1887, Zorach came to America with his 
family in 1891. When he was 16, Zorach studied at 
the Cleveland School of Art, and went on to further 
his education at the National Academy of Design, 
After a two-year sojourn in Paris Zorach returned to 
America, where his fauve and cubist-style paintings 
were exhibited at the 1913 armory show. About 
1917, however, Zorach gave up painting and turned 
to sculpture as his principal means of expression. His 
“Floating Figure” (1922) is a ruggedly carved but 
graceful representation of a woman reclining on her 
side, while the 1945 “Victory” is a sparer and even 
more serene female torso. Other of the artist’s favored 
subjects were animals and motherhood. An articulate 
theorist as well as a creative artist, Zorach is repre¬ 
sented in many art museums. He died in 1966. 

ZUNI INDIANS (see Indian Tribes) 

ZmMm, Vladimir Kosma (1889- ) 

Russian-born electronics engineer, inventor/ 
Known as "father of television" for 1923 inven¬ 
tion of iconoscope, bringing about development 
of all-electronic television/ Supervised con¬ 
struction of first electron microscope, 1939 

Much of the credit for developing the now-pervasive 
medium of television goes to a Russian-born (1889) 
engineer and inventor, Vladimir Kosma Zworykin, In 
1923 he invented the iconoscope, a scanning device 
for the television camera which made possible the 
development of an all-electronic system. He later de¬ 
veloped the kinescope, a cathode-ray tube used in 
television receiving and recording apparatus. His 
contributions to the industry earned him the sobri¬ 
quet, “the father of television.” 

Zworykin studied engineering in St, Petersburg, 
Russia, and in Paris. He emigrated to the U.S. in 1919 
and became a naturalized citizen five years later. After 
working as a research engineer with Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. from 1920 to 1929, he joined the Radio 
Corporation of America, first as head of its electronics 
research laboratory and later as vice president and 
technical consultant (1947). Zworykin supervised the 
building of the first electron, microscope in 1939. 
From 1954 to 1962 he served as director of the medical 
electronics center at New York City’s Rockefeller In¬ 
stitute for Medical Research, 
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Documents That Shaped 
American History 

By Bernard A. Weisberger, Ph.D, , 

T he Bible-reading 17th-century Englishmen must remain open to newcomers who will carry 

who founded this country were thoroughly on the work of making America a model to tp 

familiar with the opening verse of the Gospel world. True, these are all expressions of ikah; 

according to St. John: “In the beginning was in practice, they were and are often flouted. They 

the Word ” But being men of action as well as are evidence of what the American people womd 

readers, they were undoubtedly aware that that like themselves to be, and not always what they 
theory is frequently the offspring of practice are. Yet, as such, they may be read as reminprs, 

rather than its parent, that laws and declarations inspiration and as sources of pride in the dim- 

of principle often evolve from observation of a cult goals Americans have set for themselves, 
society in operation. 

Nevertheless, the Word, whether preceding or Colonm FeriOa 

following performance, was important and ; 

powerful. And so, in their statutes and testa- In ISOyears of Colonial ptory, four mam ideas 

ments, they-and the generations of American emerged from the experience of settling a new- 

leaded who Mowed them-recorded not only fomd land. One was the idea o the votota^ 

their theories about the good society but their 

pragmatic answers to immediate, concrete prob- essence, a democracy i 

leni Hence to study the basic laws, charters, a voice, A second was the colaboration of several 

declarations, proclamations and court decisions equal comraumties m ^ ] 

of350-odayeLofhfehiAmericaistoperceive dmded by elected representattvewho op^ 

the broad outliies of our history. It is a way of under a wntten constitution. A third was that 

nndeistanding the problems, the ideas and the widespread leanung was to p^- 

forces which have propelled Americans through ress and a free soaety and, ‘■'eretej puhk 

the great experiment of society-building m a responsibility. And a fou A “ “ 

New World. many religions must be at least tolerated if a new 

The documents discussed here are not those and harsh land was to be peopled, 

ofhistorians,eoollyloo%bactfromthesafety These ideas emerge^romfc teste chug 

of their studies on pasj agonies and hopes. The experience. The “''TFLOm COmc y 
words come ftom men who wrote them in the offers an outstanding example. The poup of 

heat of life and action. What is surprising is how, men and women who came over from England 

from generation to generation, and event io in 1620, 

event the concepts show continuing growth and a curious history behind them. They were at 

2iM.3Sthemespeifst.hrough -^y^d^ZslwS 
American history.'Thete is aseareh forjustice, 

and for rules that balance precious individual to recogmze the authority of the established 

liberties against the needs of political and social Church of England 

communiSes in whith men must live and share path toward Christ, As JJ'T If® 

the taslts of life There is a consistent faith m persecuted, and so, in 1607, had movM to Ley 

pro™ te is a S m toe who have den, Holland, Aere they lived for 12 years as 
L.4 to Aedoa ate specially chosen for some strug^ing 

mighty, universal purpose, and (hat the doors neighborhood of immigrant exiles. By 1619 they 
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were worried about hard times, possible changes 
in the Dutch policy of tolerance and, above all, 
that their children would fall into un-English and 
ungodly ways and, as William Bradford, one of 
the Pilgrims, put it: “get the reins off their neck ” 

So after investigating various fresh possibili¬ 
ties of emigration, the group’s leaders asked the 
Virginia Company, which was chartered by the 
King to develop his domains in North America, 
for a grant of land on which to settle. The Com¬ 
pany drove a hard bargain. To meet its price the 
Pilgrims had to find wealthy backers and work 
out an arrangement. In return for financing the 
hazardous expedition, the Pilgrims would pro¬ 
duce furs, fish and lumber for trade—meanwhile 
cultivating their own farms in whatever time 
they had left. When they turned over a certain 
quantity of trade goods to their backers, then— 
and only then-would they have clear title to 
their lands. In order to meet these conditions, the 
Pilgrims had to add a number of workers to the 
Mayflower's passenger list, They were outsiders; 
in the language of the day, not “visible Saints” 
but “Strangers,” 

But when the Mayflower, after a hard voyage, 
cast anchor near Cape Cod in December of 1620, 
the Leyden emigrants faced a problem, They 
were north of the Virginia Company’s domain 
—and only the Company was empowered to ex¬ 
ercise the King’s political powers in a country 
which Bradford described as “devoid of all civil 
inhabitants, where there are only savage and 
brutish men,” (Bradford’s ignorance of Indian 
social organization and contempt for Indian 
rights was to remain a basic white-American 
attitude thereafter,) Moreover, some of the 
“Strangers” wgre making “discontented and 
mutinous” speechesj saying that “when they 
came ashore they would use their own, liberty, 
for none had power to command them.” There¬ 
upon. 41 of the 44 male emigrants decided to 
bind themselves to what would later be called a 
social contract. They would agree to unite them¬ 
selves as a community, create a . government 
and abide freely by its decision?. They ^were 
putting into words what they had actually prac¬ 
ticed for years as a religious congregation under 
English and Dutch rule. But nonetheless, they 
were defining the roots of self-government by 
mutual consent, Solemnly, as the document 
shows, they agreed to combine in a "civil body 
politic” for the advancement of their faith and 
the honor of their King. They would frame “just 
and equal laws” which were ‘tmost meet and 
convenient for the general good of the Colony” 


—an idea that was to be carried over, almost 
word for word, into the Preamble to the Consti¬ 
tution of the United States. 

A second stage of Colonial development soon 
opened as the restless Englishmen from across 
the sea moved inland. In 1630 three vessels 
brought a group of Puritans to a spot which later 
became the town of Boston. There they founded 
the Colony of Massachusetts Bay. As the popu¬ 
lation grew, a pattern of dispersal emerged. A 
group of families, usually organized in a congre¬ 
gation, would petition the directors of the Col¬ 
ony—which was at first set up like a corporation, 
with the settlers as stockholders-for a tract of 
land. On it they would establish a township, 
which would automatically become a function¬ 
ing community of fellow believers. In Newtown, 
one of these communities close to Boston, there 
was a strong-minded clerical leader, the Rever¬ 
end Thomas Hooker. Hooker’s flock, like several 
others in Massachusetts, was tempted by reports 
of what lay to the West-the Connecticut River 
valley, with its “excellent fruitfulness and fertil¬ 
ity.” In 1636 the Massachusetts authorities 
somewhat reluctantly gave Hooker permission to 
move beyond their official jurisdiction to a re¬ 
mote spot, which later became Hartford, 

Hooker was described as “high-priest over 
Hertford” (Hartford), but it was a role that he 
earned by respect rather than by flatly asserting 
his power as God’s anointed. For Hooker was a 
rarity in Massachusetts, a Puritan with demo¬ 
cratic leanings (like the minister at Salem, Roger 
Williams, who after being expelled from the Bay 
Colony for such heretical ideas as freedom of 
conscience, became a founder of Rhode Island). 
Hooker argued, in various sermons, that the 
foundation of authority was "the free consent of 
the people,” that they alone should appoint 
“officers and magistrates” and that “itis in their 
power, also, to set the bounds and limitations of 
the power and place unto which they call them.” 
In January of 1639, Hooker was able to use his 
influence to have this concept of limited govern¬ 
ment, chosen by all the people, written into a 
visible and binding public document. 

By then there were two other towns in the 
Connecticut valley, Wethersfield and Windsor. 
To secure cooperation among them, a meeting 
of representatives from all three communities 
was held at Hartford, It produced the FUNDA¬ 
MENTAL ORDERS OF CONNECTICUT-in 
effect, the governing instrument of a new Col¬ 
ony. (Connecticut did not receive a royal charter 
until 1662.) The legislature created by the Orders 
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was not the first in the Colonies, Virginia’s House 
of Burgesses had first met in 1619-and Virginia 
had been settled for 12 years by then! But the 
idea of a written eonstitution was novel, and even 
more so was the clearly democratic flavor of the 
Orders. Public officers and the governor were to 
be chosen for terms of no Ipnger than a year. No 
governor could succeed himself immediately in 
oflice. The “freemen,” or voters, could summon 
a meeting of the “Court”-the lawmaking body 
—without the governor’s consent, and the Court 
could, if it chose, depose “magistrates,” besides 
levying taxes, granting lands and in other ways 
conducting “an orderly and decent government 
established according to God,” Most radically, 
for that time, there was no specific rule requiring 
that a voter be a church member or property 
owner. He merely had to take an “oath of fi¬ 
delity” to the government and be approved of 
by a majority of his fellow townsmen. In actual 
practice it was highly unlikely that anyone who 
did not share the prevailing Puritan faith—or 
who was penniless—would be approved by his 
neighbors as worthy of the serious task of parti¬ 
cipating in government. But the principle was 
there: The franchise was something to be 
granted by majority vote. Likewise the basic 
scheme of representative government was visi¬ 
ble; the three townships were to have an equal 
number of “deputies” in the Court, and new 
towns, as they were created, might also send 
deputies in numbers proportionate to their size. 
New England was scarcely 20 years old-and 
Virginia little more than 30—but Englishmen in 
North America were already laying the founda¬ 
tions of the American political system. ^ 

Representative government-especially one 
basically for Protestants only-put a rare de¬ 
mand on the individual. For, to the Galvinistic 
fathers of New England, a good Christian owed 
God an accounting for every step of his life, and 
each one must be on the path of righteousness. 
That thorny road was marked out in the Holy 
Scriptures, Just as the Jews revered each word 
in their Torah, Puritans took the entire Bible not 
as poetry and philosophy and history but. as a 
literal guide to their duties in the world. A New 
England child’s first lesson in his primer taught 
him to recite that “in Adam’s fall, we sinned all,” 
and he concluded his alphabetical studies by 
memorizing how “Zaccheus, he, did climb a tree, 
our Lord to see.” 

Ministers, armed with Greek, Latin and He¬ 
brew scholarship, were of course necessary to 
help the people to comprehend Scripture, and in 


1636 Harvard College was set up by Massachu¬ 
setts to train just such clergymen. But the good 
work must begin with each man’s reading the 
plain text for himself. Literacy was a door to 
godliness. It was also indi.spensable to citizen¬ 
ship, as the voter must be able to read and re¬ 
spect the laws of the commonwealth, and require 
no aristocracy of lawyers or priests to interpret 
them. Moreover, training youth in basic crafts 
often required literacy, so that diligence, that 
matchless virtue, was also dependent upon 
learning. 

So the mandate was clear: Literacy must be 
pro vided to bar the entry of sin through the gate 
of ignorance. As early as 1642 the General Court 
(or legislature) decried “the great neglect of 
many parents and masters in training up their 
children in learning,” It required an accounting 
from such guardians of the young as to their 
charges’ “ability to read and understand the 
principles of religion and the capitall lawes of 
this country,” and fined those whose reports were 
unsatisfactoiy. Five years later the government 
flatly assumed the responsibility in tlie MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS SCHOOL LAW OF 1647, whose 
prefatory statement came straight to the point. 
“It being one chief project of the old deludei, 
Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of the 
scriptures,” the text ran, every township of 50 or 
more householders must aid in thwarting that 
project. It must appoint a schoolmaster to teach 
Its children to read and write. He would be paid 
out of taxes levied either, as the town decided, 
on parents andma,sters or the whole community. 
When a town grew to 100 families, it must set 
up a grammar school, with advanced subjects, to 

prepare some youth for the univensity, . 

The salary offered the pedagogue by each vil¬ 
lage was to be as close as possible to equal 
throughout the Colony, so that no taxpayers 
should be “oppressed” by paying more for edu¬ 
cation than was customary in other towns. This 
was a primitive effort to solve the still-knotty 
problem of equalizing educational costs and 
quality among communities of different income 
levels. With this law Americans began to assume 
local responsibility for support ofcommon-to-all 
schools—schools which were foundation stones 
of American society, and as much of an innova¬ 
tion from the New World as deerskin leggings. 
The future of England’s North American col¬ 
onies, as it turned out, was not to belong exclu¬ 
sively to Calvinists, however, or, for that matter, 
to Englishmen. History rapidly confronted the,, 
settlers with the problems created by the min- 
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gling in society of those of differing faiths and 
national backgrounds, The issue was quickly 
posed: Should newcomers from the Old World 
perpetuate their rivalries here, or make some at¬ 
tempt at composing them? And what of the red 
men on whose lands the English settled? Or the 
“Negars” of Africa, the first 20 of whom were 
landed in Jamestown in 1619, andwho were soon 
followed by thousands of others to help with the 
sweaty work of tobacco culture? Were these non¬ 
white “savages” to be treated as potential breth¬ 
ren in Christ, or as foes? 

The answer was a mixed one, Where different 
races were concerned the record was dark from 
the start. Indian wars broke out in the 1620s in 
Virginia; in the 1640s in New England. Whoever 
was at fault, there was substance in the old joke 
that the' English fell “first on their knees, then 
on the aborigines.” As for blacks, within 50 years 
an emerging legal pattern made it clear that they 
would be held as slaves, and not, like white ser¬ 
vants, for hire. 

But where the task was one of peaceably min¬ 
gling nationalities and religions, rather than 
races, the tale was more heartening to apostles 
of brotherhood, The needs of the New World 
brought on a change of European attitudes, best 
illustrated, in the religious realm, by the story of 
Maryland. 

In 1632 King Charles I of England bestowed 
a large tract ofland in the northern part of “Vir¬ 
ginia” upon his good friend George Calvert, 
Lord Baltimore, a Catholic. The grateful recipi¬ 
ent named it “Maryland,” in honor of the Queen, 
Both he and the King understood, however, that 
the royal motive was not exclusively benevo¬ 
lence. The “proprietor” of the Colony was to use 
his capital and connections to get people settled 
there. They would raise tobacco for English mer¬ 
chants to sell, import goods from English sup¬ 
pliers, and plant sturdy English communities as 
barriers against potential French, Spanish or 
Dutch designs. Therefore the first pragmatic ne¬ 
cessity of Maryland, as of all other Colonies, was 
to spur immigration. And therefore any policy 
that alienated large numbers of people was to be 
shunned. 

At Maryland’s founding the population was 
primarily Catholic. Within a few years, however, 
fresh arrivals had changed it to about three- 
quarters Protestant (and Charles I, friend of 
Papists, had lost his head in a civil war in En¬ 
gland), When resident planters demanded and 
got from Cecilius Calvert, the new proprietor, a 
representative assembly, it had a Protestant ma¬ 


jority ready to resist any effort to curb its faith. 
In this they were fully backed by the Puritan 
government in England which had temporarily 
replaced the monarchy. But wise Protestant 
Marylanders knew that if they, in turn, op¬ 
pressed their Catholic neighbors, the resulting 
strife would be anything but helpful for Mary¬ 
land immigration. 

Mindful of this danger and with Calvert’s 
blessing, they passed the MARYLAND TOL¬ 
ERATION ACT OF 1649. It was not a universal 
declaration of religious freedom. The most dog¬ 
matic Puritan could agree with its statement 
that in a “Christian Common Wealth matters 
concerning Religion and the honor of God 
ought.,. to be taken into serious considera¬ 
tion”; and with its harsh penalities—death and 
confiscation of property—for non-Christianity, 
But in fact, these provisions went unenforced, 
and no Jew, Muslim or unbeliever went to a 
Maryland scaffold. Moreover, in its willingness 
to accept differences among Christians them¬ 
selves, the law was pathbreaking. It banned “in- 
forceing of conscience,” sought “mutuall Love 
and amity among the Inhabitants,” and pro¬ 
vided that anyone who “molested or discounten¬ 
anced” any believer in Jesus Christ “in the free 
exercise of his religion” should pay triple dam¬ 
ages to the victim and £20 to the Colony. 

It was a long way to a future when tax- 
supported churches would disappear. And it 
would have taken an unusual eye to see in the 
act the seed of the First Amendment’s total di¬ 
vorce of state and religion. But the seed was 
there, and in setting up that goal of “mutuall 
Love and amity” the act became one of those 
parchments raising a standard of behavior to¬ 
ward which Americans would officially strive 
through the years. 

Charters of a 

Revolutionary Generation 

By 1760 England’s North American Colonies 
had become thriving little communities, Each 
was linked by trade to its Colonial neighbors, 
and to Europe, the West Indies and Africa. And 
each saw itself, in some sense, as an independent 
little state. This perception is the key to the 
American Revolution. The similarity of experi¬ 
ence from New Hampshire to Georgia is surpris¬ 
ing. Every “province” had developed some kind 
of legislature, and these assemblies, whose 
members were primarily landowners, craftsmen, 
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merchants and lawyers, had managed to take 
control of taxation and finance. They raised and 
spent the money for everything from paying the 
militia to sheltering the poor. There were initial 
conflicts in Colonial society—between back¬ 
woodsman and coast dweller, city and country¬ 
side, debtor and creditor, established church and 
dissenting sect, to name a few-and these ten¬ 
sions were reflected in the legislatures. Yet those 
bodies nonetheless tended to line up solidly 
against any extension of the privileges of the 
royal governor, He represented the king. He 
controlled dealings with the Indians, conferred 
title to lands, enforced import and currency reg¬ 
ulations, appointed judicial, military and other 
high officials and guarded the royal interests, He 
had the power of London behind him, But the 
assemblies had the purse strings and could easily 
hold their own when their views clashed with his. 

The London government, preoccupied with 
other matters, had let this system develop un¬ 
checked for over a century. Under it, the Colo¬ 
nists had come to feel that their assemblies were 
little Parliaments, sharing the privileges and im¬ 
munities—and allegiance to the Crown~of the 
great one across the sea. 

In 1763, at the end of the French and Indian 
War, the British tried to tighten up the adminis¬ 
trative machinery of the empire, and shift some 
of the cost of Colonial defense to their North 
American subjects. This threatened to overthrow 
the whole pattern of relative self-rule and trig¬ 
gered a head-to-head conflict which ran through 
a cycle of protest, boycott and riot until it ex¬ 
ploded in open rebellion in 1775, At each turn 
in the 12-year road to war, the Colonists learned 
something about their interdependence, A re¬ 
markable generation of young leaders emerged: 
lawyers such as John Adams and Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, soldier-planters such as George Washington, 
editors such as Isaiah Thomas and the not-so- 
young Benjamin Franklin, craftsmen who were 
also investors and businessmen such as Paul 
Revere, and hundreds of others. As these men 
framed proclamations or gathered in assemblies 
to coordinate economic resistance, they were be¬ 
coming Americans. The .patriots, as they called 
themselves, were not yet part of one nation, but 
were inexorably moving in that direction. 

The Colonies entered wartime cooperation 
gingerly in 1775. They only gave up the stability 
of the status quo with reluctance. But events 
pushed them into nationhood. From 1775 to 
1787—12 years of responsibility added to the 
initial 12 years of rebelliousness-they were 


forced to win independence on the battlefield, 
somehow make their collaboration permanent,' 
enunciate the principles for which they were 
fighting and embody those principles in a new 
government. Their problem was to balance the 
freedom that each Colony had demanded from 
the King against the demonstrated need for en¬ 
forceable unity of action among them all-to 
steer between overcentralization and anarchy. 

It took two trials to come up with a final form 
of union in the Constitution, and complete the 
25-year march to the creation of the United 
States of America. It was a remarkable journey, 
and one which left distinguished documentary 
milestones on the landscape of history. In the 
Declaration of Independence, the United States 
was proclaimed not only as a separate nation 
among nations but one with a particular message 
of freedom for mankind, a living proof of the 
theory that government is founded in the consent 
of the governed. The Articles of Confederation, 
ratified in 1782, were, a first trial blueprint for 
putting that theory into practice. In 1785 the 
Confederation government faced the problem of 
how to deal with its own “empire”—the vast 
stretch of virgin territory reaching to the Missis¬ 
sippi. It emerged with the Northwest, Ordinance, 
a still-functioning scheme: for the transition of 
territories from dependent outposts to equal 
states. In 1787 the Constitution was drafted, and 
ratified the following year, but amid clamorous 
objections that the central government it created 
was apt to be too strong for the liberties of both 
states and individuals. Accordingly it was at once 
amended by the Bill of Rights^ which boldly re¬ 
stated the concept that freedom, to be effective, 
required the order to be found in government, 
but that such government must have limited 
powers. 

Thus, in this extraordinarily fruitful period, 
the Revolutionary generation framed a rationale 
for independence; twice produced working doc¬ 
uments offedemlm—iht intensely difficult art 
of cooperation among separate, jealous com¬ 
monwealths and a centralized government of 
their creation; laid, down, rules for admitting 
“colonists” (settlers in the Western territories) to 
full ultimate equality; and spelled out the notion 
that government must be jealously watched so 
that it remained servant, not master. These prin¬ 
ciples were all clearly stated in the parchments 
themselves, 

TheDECLARATIONOFINDEPENDENCE 
was not, of course, the actual resolution declar¬ 
ing the Colonies free. That piece of legislative 
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business was transacted on July 2, 1776. The 
Declaration, adopted two days later, was forth¬ 
right propaganda—a statement to a “candid 
world” of the necessity for separation. The draft¬ 
ing was assigned to a committee of five, which 
rapidly boiled down to three; the actual wording 
was then entrusted, by common consent, to 
33-year-old Thomas Jefferson, the most effective 
writer of the group. Literature, not legalism, 
was what the Congress was to get, Jefferson 
aimed at no new statement of philosophy, but 
only to “place before mankind the common 
sense of the subject in terms so firm and plain 
as to command their assent.” 

In fact, the Declaration consisted of a pream¬ 
ble and a lengthy list of charges against King 
George. The specifics of the indictment have 
long since lost their pulse-stirring power, and 
most historians now see two sides to the com¬ 
plaints. But the opening statement is majestic 
and enduring. It appears again and again in 
American history, in state constitutions and na¬ 
tional party platforms; it has been quoted by 
spokesmen of other nations struggling against 
oppression down to our own times. It proclaims 
the equality of men at the hands of their Creator, 
and their unalienable natural rights to life, lib¬ 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. It declares that 
government exists only to secure such rights, and 
rests on the consent of the governed, and may 
be overthrown when it fails in its basic purpose. 
These truths are not at all self-evident; they re¬ 
quired (and require) saying, and have rarely 
been said with equal brilliance and boldness, 

The Declaration is a strange contradiction, in 
a sense—one of the truly radical proclamations 
of modern times. Yet it was approved by an as¬ 
sembly of property-owning, legal-minded “rev¬ 
olutionaries,” the members of the Continental 
Congress, whose avowed initial purpose in gath¬ 
ering was to restore and conserve the old, pre- 
1763 imperial system. History managed to make 
these wearers of broadcloth and payers of taxes 
the sounders of a trumpet blast to humanity 
against unjust authority. Nearly 200 years later, 
with oppression still all too common, the trumpet 
still sounds. 

To move from the Declaration to the ARTI¬ 
CLES OF CONFEDERATION is, in a sense, to 
move from poetry to law. The Articles tried to 
embody the ideas of the Declaration in a work¬ 
ing arrangement for 13 little commonwealths, 
and the task was far more difficult than can be 
easily realized today. Ratification was needed 
from the legislatures of 13 new states which were 


unequal in wealth, population and area. In any 
tight union, the greater states wanted their power 
reflected, while the smaller were fearful of be¬ 
coming the captives of their more populous 
neighbors. In the end it was the large states that 
yielded to the argument that large and small 
alike had shared the risks and sacrifices of war 
equally, and should equally share the fruits of 
victory—not only western lands, but freedom it¬ 
self. No state, in any case, wanted to throw off 
the British yoke only to accept new limitations. 
Liberty was an intoxicating new feeling, not to 
be compromised or spoiled. 

The second of the Articles therefore stated the 
fundamental principle of the Revolution: “Each 
state retains its sovereignty, freedom and inde¬ 
pendence, and every Power, Jurisdiction and 
Right” not expressly given to the United States, 
And those “United States” were only “a firm 
league of friendship,” not a centralized nation. 
Each state, regardless of size, had one vote. And 
the vote of nine states was needed for any joint 
action. 

Past alarms dictated post-1782 arrangements. 
Usurpation by royal governors had aroused 
qualms, and therefore there was a very weak 
“executive”—a committee of the several states, 
with a chairman whose title of “President” was 
largely honorary. Taxation by central authority 
had been feared; therefore, taxation was left to 
the states entirely. A powerful standing army 
had seemed a threat to liberty; hence, land forces 
should be appointed by each state, which would 
thereby retain the means of its own defense 
against encroachment. 

These rules created a weak Confederation 
government, which has had a bad press histori¬ 
cally. Most scholars have followed the lead of 
strong nationalists such as the South Carolinian 
Jacob Reed, who in the 1780s said that the Arti¬ 
cles echoed the ideas of those “whose attachment 
to state views, state interests and state preju¬ 
dices is so great as to render them eternally op¬ 
posed to every measure that can be devised for 
the public good,” Yet there are positive aspects 
to the Articles as well. The states were bound to 
promote “mutual friendship and intercourse” 
among themselves, and to protect each other 
from attacks on grounds of “religion, sover¬ 
eignty, trade, or any other pretence whatever.” 
Each agreed to make no independent treaties 
with other nations, and to respect the laws and 
judicial rulings of sister states. Each bound itself 
not to engage in war (except if actually invaded 
or “infested by pirates”) without congressional 


I consent, and to accept arbitration in disputes 
j with other Confederation members. Each ex- 
I pressed willingness to leave such matters as 
I coinage and weights and measures to Congress, 
and more important, every signer agreed to a 
I clause that “the union shall be perpetual.” 

I It might be said that these were mere prom- 
I ises—oaths of straw. But they were sincerely 

made and they were, in a sense, the real fulfill¬ 
ment of the Revolutionary faith. The signers 
seemed to be saying to Britain: “This is how it 
should have been. This is how you should have 
‘unified’ us, if unity was nece.ssaiy,” 

The real test of the Confederation Congress’ 
heart and will came when it was given the power 
to rule over peoples not yet living in states. The 
question essentially was what kind of parents the 
rebellious children of King George would make, 
Peace left the infant United States with a vast 
inland empire between the Appalachians and 
the Mississippi. Every American sensed that this 
heartland of virgin soil, timber, minerals, furs, 
and navigable lakes and rivers would be the the- 
i ater of future greatness. Even before fighting 
ceased, restless settlers were pouring through 
mountain gaps, establishing settlements on the 
ashes of French and Indian campfires and insist¬ 
ing, like the signers of the Mayflower Compact, 
on certain rights of self-government By 1785 
there were “separatist” movements in the future 
states of Kentucky, then a part of Virginia, and 
Tennessee, still technically in North Carolina’s 
jurisdiction. It was obvious that if governments 
—and independent ones—were not furnished 
for these and other new communities of the West, 
they would create their own, and perhaps them¬ 
selves strike out on the path of new nationhood. 

To forestall this, ambitious and ingenious 
schemes were devised. The best of them, in¬ 
tended to deal with the territory north of the 
Ohio River, emerged in July of 1787. This 
NORTHWEST ORDINANCE was full of 
mighty implications for the future, It provided 
that the Northwest Territory should at first be 
ruled by an appointed governor and three 
judges—perhaps an echo of the royal governor 
and his council, But this was temporary. As soon 

as there were 5000 free, white, male adult inhab¬ 
itants, a representative assembly should be 
elected. That body was to have lawmaking 
powers, and could send a nonvoting delegate to 
the United States Congress. It was still under 
partial subjection; the governor could veto its 
enactments, or even dissolve it. But the territory 
was to be divided into states, and when one of 


these achieved a populace with 60,000 free, 
white, male inhabitants, it should be admitted 
“into the Congress... on an equal footing with 
the original States in all respects whatsoever,” 

For that was the goal of the Ordinance—to 
move the peoples of the territories toward that 
“equal footing.” It was to become the model for 
the nation’s growth. Nor was government to be 
wholly arbitrary, even in the earliest territorial 
stages, when frontier life was at its rawest and 
most disorganized. Religious freedom should be 
guaranteed. So should basic freedoms not even 
spelled out yet (in 1787) in the Bill of Rights- 
trial by jury; no excessive fines or unusual pun¬ 
ishments; no deprivation of life, liberty or prop¬ 
erty without judgment of peers or other legal 
process. Moreover, the Ordinance echoed that 
150-year-old Massachusetts school law in de¬ 
claiming that “Religion, morality and knowl¬ 
edge” were necessary to “good government and 
the happiness of mankind,” and that therefore 
“schools should be forever encouraged.” Good 
faith should be shown toward the Indians (a 
promise usually abused in practice), and slavery 
should be banned, (A later ordinance for the 
Southwest Territory eliminated that proviso.) 

All in all, the document was a pattern for 
treating territorial populations, not as perma¬ 
nent dependents, but as citizens-to-be. It be¬ 
spoke the entire philosophy of the nation that 
had fought the Revolution, in proposing to de¬ 
velop, in the yet uncivilized wilderness lands, 
freedom, religious liberty, education, morality, 
representative government and eventual equal¬ 
ity with older communities in the Union. 

The Northwest Ordinance was, in a sense, the 
Confederation government’s finest achievement. 
So it is ironic that it was issued just as the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention was meeting in Philadel¬ 
phia to frame the document that would, in effect, 
scrap the Ar ticles. There’is not room in this sur¬ 
vey to tell the familiar tale of th e Confederation’s 
weaknesses and failures-its ineffective revenue 
system, lagging credit, general image of discord 
and powerlessness at home and abroad. These 
are the commonplaces of history books (and they 
sometimes ignore the fact that not all Americans 
deplored the Articles; much depended on 
whether one’s own business or security benefited 
by a strong central hand at the tiller), The sig¬ 
nificant fact is that a large proportion of the 
American public—probably a majority—felt in 
1787 that a revamped system of government was 
needed. But because that majority was far from 
homogeneous and unified, few documents have 
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SO perfectly reflected a combination of practical 
compromise and political theory as the CON¬ 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It may not be, as British statesman William E. 
Gladstone believed, the greatest single work 
struck off at one time by the brain of man. It is 
a higher compHment to the Constitution to recall 
what the oldest delegate to the convention, 81- 
year-old Benjamin Franklin said. Noting that it 
came from an assembly of 55 men (at the start) 
with “all their prejudices, their passions, their 
errors of opinion, their local interests and their 
selfish views,” the elder statesman declared: “It 
therefore astonishes me, Sir, to find this system 
approaching so near perfection as it does.” 

If nationalism and self-rule are the Constitu¬ 
tion’s twin pillars, compromise is its very essence. 
First of all, as the outcome of 180 years of Colo¬ 
nial history, the Constitution accepted and un¬ 
derlined the fact of a separate American people’s 
existence. There was to be lengthy and hot de¬ 
bate on whether it was a compact among the 
states or the political charter of a united people, 
but the Preamble is not at all ambiguous, “We, 
the people of the United States,” it says, “.,. do 
ordain and establish this Constitution ..It is 
a straightforward and basic affirmation. 

The Constitution also expresses the concept 
that both restraint and energy are necessary to 
successful government. It retreated from the ex¬ 
treme decentralization of the Confederation and 
conferred on the new central government exclu¬ 
sive powers of diplomacy, war, and currency and 
trade regulation, It created, in the President, a 
strong executive who, like the royal governors— 
the king himself, in fact—commanded armed 
forces, appointed high officials and could veto 
legislative acts. Some have even described the 
Constitution as “a return to London by way of 
Philadelphia,” meaning a swing back to the old 
imperial experiment in centralization of 1763. 
That may be an exaggeration. But the Constitu¬ 
tion does seem to express the basic American 
idea that there are times when the nation must 
act as one, and responsibility for that action must 
be vested in a single authority. 

The Constitution’s compromises are familiar 
to anyone who has endured even a grade school 
history course. The best known is that which 
bases votes in the House of Representatives on 
population, while leaving the Confederation 
system of “one-state-one-vote” (or, as it worked 
out, two votes) in the Senate. But there are 
others, too. There is, to take only one example, 
a balancing of “aristocratic” and “democratic” 


elements. Senators have a lengthy, six-year term 
without the need for a new popular mandate, 
and until the Seventeenth Amendment they were 
chosen by the state legislatures, not the people 
directly. The President, of course, is chosen by 
electors who originally were not required to fol¬ 
low the popular vote. Supreme Court justices 
serve for life. These are “elitist” aspects. Yet the 
supposedly conservative Constitution makers, 
who (some say) wanted a strong government 
mainly to preserve property, also put the purse 
strings in the House of Representatives (which 
originates money bills), provided for biennial 
elections to that body and flatly forbade titles of 
honor, a hereditary nobility and all the tradi¬ 
tional trappings of European courts. 

The outstanding compromise, perhaps, is that 
reached when the convention could not finally 
make an equitable split between the powers re¬ 
tained exclusively by the states and those 
given to the Federal Government. The answer 
was the “concurrent” powers—taxation was 
the most important—which would be exercised 
separately by both state nwrf Federal authorities. 
And where there were conflicts as to the respec¬ 
tive boundaries between those authorities, the 
decisions would come from the courts. The 
judges in the state judiciaries would be bound 
by the Constitution as fully as the Federal jus¬ 
tices. Quarrels would be settled in the hush of 
the judicial chamber—a process reflecting rec¬ 
ognition of the need for weighing, judging and 
peaceably compromising issues which is at the 
heart of American pluralism, the system of 
creating one people out of many stocks, one gov¬ 
ernment out of many communities. 

Still another critical element in the Constitu¬ 
tion was its division of the national government’s 
powers among executive, judicial and legislative 
branches, and the intricate balancing arrange¬ 
ment among all three. The idea was indeed to 
carry out a statement once made by John Adams, 
that a happy people was not one without gov¬ 
ernment, but one under a government: so 
checked and controlled that it might never 
threaten their liberties. 

The entire conception of a written document 
as a fundamental law that itself gives authority 
to the lawmaking bodies that it set up is particu¬ 
larly American. It stemmed partly from long ex¬ 
perience with charters, both religious and 
governmental; partly from the idea of the Bible 
itself as a covenant between God and man un¬ 
derlying human society; and partly from the 
practice of several states that had adopted writ¬ 


ten constitutions during the Revolution. It is re¬ 
flected today whenever a voluntary association 
of American.s, formed for any purpose, drafts its 
bylaws. 

Finally, the Constitution provided for its own 
amendment. By so doing, it embodied the idea 
that change should be accepted and allowed for 
but .slowed enough so that great gusts of popular 
rage or enthusiasm .should not blow down 
worthwhile institution.s, In recognizing the in¬ 
evitability of change, the U.S. Constitution thus 
followed the line of thought of the Northwest 
Ordinance. It also made it possible for the ba.sic 
governmental .structure to make the transition 
from 1787 to the pre.seni-" from the honse-drawn 
age to, the jet age-with a relatively .small but 
Important number of amendments. The value of 
this fundamental idea is that it made of the Con¬ 
stitution a bridge from the past to the present. 

The amending process became important at 
the very beginning of the Constitution's active 
life, During the debates on ratification, objec¬ 
tions were raised to what .some considered to be 
the undue power vested in the new government. 
To win over wavering votes, many Federalists 
(supporters of ratification) committed them¬ 
selves to immediate modilkation.s that would 
specifically de.scribe those acts forbidden to gov¬ 
ernment, When these promises were carried out, 
they added up to 10 amendments, all adopted 
in 1791, and this BILL OF RIGHTS, as they are 
collectively known, remains a testament to the 
force of a generation’s belief in limited govern¬ 
ment. The first ihrc)w.s a hedge of protection 
around freedom of speech, religion, the pres.s, 
petition and a.ssembly. The next two grant the 
people the right to maintain a miiilia™-a.s op¬ 
posed to a .standing army, which might become 
aristocratically oriented or subservient to its 
commanders—and to maintain their horae.s in¬ 
violate against martial occupation in peacetime. 
The next five spell out j iidicial safeguards against 
arbitrary searche.s, unfair confinement and trial, 
excessive bail, torture and all the devices by 
which the state can harass and coerce individuals 
when it chooses to use its awe.some influence. 
The last two underscore the others with a flour¬ 
ish, by saying that the Government of the United 
State.s can amme no extra rights and privileges: 
Any powers not specifically given lp it remain 
with the states or with the people. 

Few people in the 18th century would have 
argued that such hedges around governmental 
authority were the inherent right of any people. 
It is possible that few people would warmly en¬ 


dorse the Bill of Rights completely in our own 
troubled times, where anxiety about security 
against foreign and domestic enemies is rife, and 
there is an uneasy .sense that society may some¬ 
times be at a disadvantage when dealing with 
lawbreakers. But the framers of the Bill of 
Rights, while they could not foresee the future, 
were thoroughly familiar with the past and with 
the grim record of official persecution, They 
knew that the price of liberty was high, but they 
believed the cost justifiable, They were willing 
to incur the risks of freedom, 

With the statement of government’s depen- 
dmice on the citizens, rather than the reverse, im¬ 
plied in the Bill of Rights, the Revolutionary 
generation completed its documentary work, 
Now it was time to build—and to create a com¬ 
pilation of charters and statutes reflecting the 
principles of a brand-new era. 

Establishing Principles 
for a Young Nation 

A Constitution on paper is a far cry from an ac¬ 
tual government in operation. How did the 
working parts mesh? What were the effective 
political limits of power? How would real men 
perform their duties as Chief Justices and Presi¬ 
dents? How would such terms as “domestic 
Tranquility” or “the common defence” be trans¬ 
lated into laws, to be carried out by actual ofii- 
dais on live (and sometimes protesting) people? 
Only experience could answer such questions, 
and Washington’s first Administration was still 
young when a key issue arose to test the meaning 
of one important clause of the new charter. 

Wa.shington had chosen for his Secretary of 
the Treasury his former aide-de-camp, the bril¬ 
liant young lawyer and financial wizard, Alex¬ 
ander Hamilton, Hamilton had always been a 
firm believer in a strong central government, 
backed by the prosperous classes. He may not, 
as some said, have believed in rule only by “the 
rich, the wise and the well-born,” but he certainly 
believed that no nation could last long without 
such a group playing a leading role, As part of 
his program for putting the country’s finances on 
a sound footing (which included new schemes of 
coinage, loans and taxation, and encouragement 
to factories), Hamilton proposed the creation of 
a Bank of the United States, This would be a 
partnership of private and governmental enter¬ 
prise. The bank would raise capital by issuing 

stock. Eighty percent would be bought by private 



funds, and 20 percent held by the United States. 
The bank would collect money for the national 
government and pay out sums against the ac¬ 
count thus built up, like any modern bank hon¬ 
oring a customer’s checks. And, like any bank, 
it would lend and invest money and make profits 
for the United States and simultaneously for its 
rich stockholders, who would thereby have a 
keen interest in the nation’s prosperity. 

Congress passed an act incorporating such a 
bank. Washington hesitated before signing it; 
nothing in the Constitution authorized the Gov¬ 
ernment to become a partner in a banking busi¬ 
ness, Did this step flout the organic law? The 
President asked for the opinions of Hamilton 
and also of his Secretary of S tate, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son. Jefferson immediately took the line of “strict 
construction.” From his Virginia planter’s view¬ 
point, there was no reason for the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to broaden its powers or help enrich 
bankers, He denied Congress’ right to go beyond 
the specific letter of the Constitution. 

But Hamilton, as canny a lawyer as Jefferson, 
came up with a fine brief in his OPINION ON 
THE BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. Arti¬ 
cle I of the Constitution, he noted, conferred cer¬ 
tain powers upon the Federal authorities. Any 
power specifically granted carried with it the im¬ 
plied power to do other things which made it 
meaningful—as for example, the power to make 
war carried with it the power to build fortifica¬ 
tions, Moreover, Clause 18 of Section 8, Article 
I, concluded that Congress should “make all laws 
... necessary and proper” for executing its 
mandates. Congress was empowered to collect 
taxes, spend them and establish a sound cur¬ 
rency. A bank was a “proper” vehicle for doing 
these things, and therefore its creation was legit¬ 
imate. If the end was constitutional, so were any 
reasonable means. 

Jefferson’s opinion had stressed the word “nec¬ 
essary,” and taken it to mean “indispensable.” 
Hamilton simply said that “necessary” could 
mean no more than “convenient,” and stressed 
instead the word “proper.” His view convinced 
Washington. It was an important decision. Not 
only did it authorize encouragement to investing 
circles whose goodwill, as Hamilton foresaw, was 
important (and whose power, as Jefferson fore¬ 
saw, was hard to control), but it opened the door 
to vast future Federal growth. For whether one 
spoke about “implied powers” or “loose con¬ 
struction” or the “elastic clause,” the burden of 
Hamilton’s argument was that the national 
Government could do many things not specifi¬ 


cally provided for in the Constitution, but not 
forbidden either. This opened the way for Con¬ 
gresses and Presidents long after Hamilton’s 
death to deal with a whole range of problems, 
from fighting monopolies to “curing poverty,” in 
ways that might well have astonished his politi¬ 
cally conservative mind. 

The difference of opinion between Hamilton 
and Jefferson was symptomatic of a growing di¬ 
vision among Americans into two parties: the 
Federalists, who were followers of Hamilton 
(and Washington), and the Democratic-Repub¬ 
licans (more often known simply as Republi¬ 
cans), disciples of Jefferson, Washington’s own 
popularity and reputation more or less kept him 
above party during his first Administration. By 
his second, however, he was being savagely at¬ 
tacked in the opposition press as the chief Feder¬ 
alist symbol When the end of that second term 
drew near, in 1796, Washington was concerned, 
not only for his own image but for his young 
country. He took the occasion of his impending 
departure to compose a FAREWELL AD¬ 
DRESS, which gently lectured his fellow citizens 
on their special responsibilities and the special 
dangers facing them. 

The Farewell Address is often thought of as 
a foreign policy statement because the heart of 
Washington’s message was his reaction to a vio¬ 
lent clash between parties over which side 
America should favor in a Franco-British war 
then in its fifth year, The French Revolution, at 
its beginning in 1789, had enjoyed the support 
of many Americans. But as it rolled on through 
the execution of the King, the Reign of Terror and 
a period of corruption and anarchy, it polarized 
opinion in the United States. Most Jeffersonian 
Republicans saw in the revolution’s war on the 
nobility and clergy the dawn of a new day of 
liberty and reason. Like later American apolo¬ 
gists for other revolutions, they believed that the 
“temporary excesses of zeal” responsible for the 
Terror would pass in time. But Hamilton, John 
Adams and other Federalists were horrified by 
the revolution’s course, They believed that the 
British system of constitutional liberty was best, 
and—despite past and present quarrels with 
King George—wanted American support to go 
to Great Britain, Soon Federalist “Anglomen” 
and Republican "Gallomen” were blasting at 
each other in a bitter pamphlet-and-newspaper 
war. Both France and Britain, meanwhile, pve 
the United States ample excuse fox war on either 
by harassing U.S, merchantmen who were plying 
the high seas with contraband cargoes. 


But Washingjon-thoiigh his sympathies were 
clearly Federalist—insisted on neutrality. Part of 
the reason was practical. To be a small nation 
allied with a great power was risky; weak part¬ 
ners could easily be sacrificed when no longer 
useful But there was something beyond that. If 
Americans divided into quarreling factions, each 
loyal to a different .side in Europe’s endless quar¬ 
rels, the unity gained on our own Revolutionary 
battlefields would be threatened. And if America 
fell apart, Washington feared (as Lincoln would 
fear 65 years later, during the Civil War) that 
freedom would be in peril everywhere. For 
Washington believed in 1796, as he had at the 
time of his first inaugural address, that on the 
American experiment in self-rule hung “the des¬ 
tiny of the republican model of government,” 

So the Farewell Address was a plea for unity, 
The nation must avoid force—especially in the 
form of “those overgrown military establish¬ 
ments which, under any form of government, are 
inauspicious to liberty,” It must avoid party pas¬ 
sion, observe “good faith and justice toward all 
nations” and “cultivate peace and harmony with 
all” Washington’s celebrated advice to steer 
clear o!permanent (not temporary) alliances and 
avoid “interweaving our destiny” with European 
“ambition, rivalship, interest, humor or caprice” 
was based on the belief that Americans were 
different, They had to behave better than other 
peoples and set a model for mankind, Americans 
must furnish “the magnanimous and loo novel 
example of a people always guided by an exalted 
justice and benevolence,” The father of his 
country urged its people to stay clear of the cor¬ 
roding forces that had stained European history 
with blood—to help all men and favor no one 
nation. Thus the Farewell Address was less a 
charter of isolationism than a statement of faith 
in the perfectibility of the human species In the 
United States. 

De,spite these warnings, factionalism raged on, 
The party warfare of the next few years reached 
appalling heights of bitterness, Federalists ac¬ 
cused Jefferson of being a “Jacobin”—the 18th- 
century equivalent of a “Red”-and an atheist 
to boot. Republican editors, in turn, denounced 
the Federalists as traitors who would sell out 
America to the British, and who wanted to make 
John Adams (a most unlikely candidate) a king. 

In 1798 a panicky Federalist Congress passed the 
Alien and Sedition Acts, to run for two years. 
These sharply limited the right of free speech 
and gave the President extraordinary power to 
deport “dangerous” aliens. The states of Virginia 


and Kentucky responded by passing resolutions 
(Kentucky’s secretly written by Jefferson) that 
condemned these usurpations of power by Con¬ 
gress, and urged other states to “concur in de¬ 
claring these acts void and of no force,” or in 
other words, to nullify them as unconstitutional. 

It appeared as if there was a genuine possibil¬ 
ity of the youthful Union’s flying apart. As the 
election of 1800 neared, the question was 
forthrightly posed: Could power peacefully 
change hands in the new country? Could one 
strong and determined faction yield power to 
another, which it had been vigorously condemn¬ 
ing as a danger to the Republic for years? And 
could one side in a savage political campaign 
take power without trying to make its own future 
secure through jailings, censorship, bloodshed 
and the other apparatus of repression? The ex¬ 
ample of France was not encouraging. But were 
Americans capable of acting differently? 

When Jefferson took office in 1801, he pro¬ 
ceeded to prove that they were, In his FIRST 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, instead of railing 
against the Federalists, he called for harmony, 
A stranger unused to free speech, he admitted, 
might be disturbed by campaign rhetoric. But 
true Americans would remember that while the 
majority should prevail, “the minority po.ssess 
their equal rights,” Citizens of the United States 
should not replace religious intolerance, which 
hacl brought so much grief to the world, with “a 
political intolerance as despotic, as wicked, and 
capable of as bitter and bloody persecutions.” He 
went on to say that every difference of opinion 
was not a difference of principle, and uttered a 
striking phrase; “We are all Republicans, we are 
all Federalists”-meaning that all Americans of 
whatever party were agreed on fundamental 
principles, one of which was peaceful and free 
debate, If any wished to change the basic form 
of the Government, he counseled, “let them 
.stand undisturbed as monuments of the safety 
with which error of opinion may be tolerated, if 
reason is left free to combat it.” 

Jefferson’s countrymen did not betray his 
trust. There were no plots or secret armies 
formed to override the result at the election of 
1800, or after any subsequent election in our his¬ 
tory, with the one exception of that of 1860, The 
Constitution had passed its most important 
test, And Jefferson’s inaugural address embodies 
one of the basic principles that made Amer¬ 
ican government possible; No matter how strong 
their grievances, the basic recourse of the losing 
minority in a voting contest is to wait until next 
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time and keep persuading—to depend on the 
ballot, not the bullet. 

Another son of Virginia, one of Jefferson’s bit¬ 
terest foes, was soon to put his powerful mind’s 
stamp on the patterns of American life, John 
Marshall became Chief Justice of the United 
States in 1801, just after having served as the 
Federalists’ Secretary of State. Unlike many 
other Virginians, his attachment to the whole of 
America overshadowed his fondness for his na¬ 
tive hearth, As an infantry officer at Valley Forge 
he had become convinced that when the going 
was roughest there were no Pennsylvanians, Vir¬ 
ginians or New Yorkers, but only Americans, In 
postwar legal studies he had laid down the foun¬ 
dations of his philosophy. He believed in the su¬ 
premacy of law over popular opinion, and of the 
nation over the states. He also believed that 
American greatness would be best served by 
swift economic growth. This judicial and eco¬ 
nomic nationalism had made him a Federalist, 
His compelling personality carried his six fellow 
justices along with him in decision after decision, 
so that from 1801 to 1835, a crucial third of a 
century, he was almost never in the minority, and 
was virtually the voice of the court. Of his major 
decisions, three illustrate the salient points of his 
thought and have had the most lasting impact. 

The first did not have to do with the power of 
the nation, but of the court itself in the Federal 
system. Itwas MARBURY v. MADISON, In the 
waning hours of his Administration, President 
John Adams had appointed a number of new 
justices to the Federal judicial system. One of 
these appointees did not receive his official com¬ 
mission before the Jeffersonians took over. He 
requested it from the new Secretary of State, 
James Madison, and was refused. Flis next step 
was to petition the Supreme Court directly for 
a mandamus—Sin. order compelling Madison to 
yield up the commission to him. 

One would have expected Marshall to see that 
his Federalist colleague got the job he wanted. 
But Marshall defied that expectation. In his two- 
part opinion, the first portion declared that Mar- 
bury, of course, deserved his new job. But the 
second took up another question. Did the Su¬ 
preme Court have the right to issue a writ of 
mandamus? Monishin^ly^ Marshall said no. The 
Constitution gave the Supreme Court original 
jurisdiction—that is, first hearing of a case—only 
in cases affecting ministers, consuls, ambassa¬ 
dors and states (none of which categories in¬ 
cluded Marbury)—and said nothing whatever 
about the court’s issuing writs of mandamus, 


Congress itself had put that power into the Judi¬ 
ciary Act of 1789, setting up the court system. But 
clearly Congress was saying one thing and the 
Constitution another. It was obvious, Marshall 
went on, that both could not be supported by the 
justices. And equally obviously, the Constitution 
was fundamental, and had to prevail. It was no 
ordinary act of Congress, to be repealed when 
a new majority took office. “The Constitution is 
either a superior paramount law, unchangeable 
by ordinary means, or... like other acts, is al¬ 
terable when the legislature shall please to alter 
it.” To accept the second proposition would be 
to turn the whole idea of a permanent Constitu¬ 
tion into nonsense. No, the Constitution was, in 
its own words, the supreme law of the land, and 
any law that contradicted it had to be invalid. 
No judge who had sworn to support the Consti¬ 
tution could rule otherwise, in Marshall’s view. 
Marbury had a strong moral case but no legal 
remedy under an unconstitutional act. 

This was the foundation of judicial review of 
congressional acts. Marshall’s opponents angrily 
argued that because the Supreme Court, Con¬ 
gress and the President were equal branches of 
Government, no one branch could negate acts 
of the other, and he had simply made seven life- 
appointed justices (later nine) an aristocracy able 
to overrule elected lawmakers. His supporters 
upheld him as defending the supremacy of the 
Constitution against gusts of popular passion. 
Either way, the practice launched in 1801 has 
stood as a fundamental part of the American 
legal system. 

Eighteen years later Marshall handed down 
two other decisions (among the dozens of his 
long tenure) that expressed his views and helped 
to set the country on a course of centralization 
and business growth. There was, to begin with, 
McCULLOCHv.MARYLAND.Itinvolvedthe 
successor to Hamilton’s Bank of the United 
States, which had enjoyed a 20-year life span, 
and then been allowed to die. In 1816 a Second 
Bank of the United States, operating on the same 
general terms, was chartered, It commanded 
huge resources through its right to hold the na¬ 
tion’s revenues in its hands, and therefore soon 
became the nation’s major bank—a banker’s 
bank, one to which other lending institutions 
themselves turned for credit, The bank’s private 
directors—often wisely, but without good politi¬ 
cal judgment—exercised a firm restraining hand 
on local banks chartered by the states. Either the 
bank refused to lend them money, if it felt their 
own investments were unsound, or it would not 
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accept their private notes at face value. (Every 
bank, at that time, issued such notes to bor¬ 
rowers, to circulate as money.) These actions se¬ 
verely hampered the local banks in their own 
credit operations, and as many of them were 
strongly influential in the state legislatures which 
had chartered them, they turned to the states for 
relief. In Maryland, help came in the form of a 
$15,000-a-year tax laid upon “foreign” banks, 
including the Bank of the United States, doing 
business in the state, McCulloch, cashier of the 
Bank of the United States branch in Baltimore, 
refused to pay and was brought into court. Mary¬ 
land’s attorneys repeated the old Jeffersonian 
contention of the bank’s unconstitutionality. 
Marshall, in his opinion delivered in 1819, sub¬ 
stantially repeated Hamilton’s defen,se. Then be 
got to what was, for him, the meat of the issue. 

Maryland’s tax, he said, was not merely a 
revenue-raising measure. It was intended to hurt 
the bank—to drive it out of Maryland. Stiid the 
Chief Justice: “The power to tax involves the 
power to destroy;.,. the power to destroy may 
defeat and render useless the power to create.” 
If Maryland, or other states, could cripple the 
bank (a creation of the Federal Government) by 
taxation, they could efiectively discourage Con¬ 
gress from undertaking other innovations— 
could, in effect, control Congress’ actions. Con¬ 
gress, representing all the states, would be 
thwarted in its constitutional action.s by the re¬ 
sistance of only some of them. And the door 
would be open for yet worse things. States could 
tax post office,s, mints and customshouses within 
their boundaries, and continue until they could 
defeat all the aims of the national Government. 

Said Marshall; “J’his was not intended by the 
Americans, They did not design to make their 
government dependent on the States.” Marshall 
had thus clearly made the Constitution a docu¬ 
ment of people rather than states, and insisted 
that, in any conflict, the people’s will must be 
supreme. He had anticipated the verdict of the 
Civil War, that the whole Union was greater than 
the sum of its parts, the states; the nation- 
created by the people as a whole—was supreme 
over the states, each one of which repre.sented 
only a portion of the American populace, 

In that same year of 1819, Mar,shall delivered 
another opinion, reaffirming still one more fa¬ 
vored principle. In the case of DARTMOUTH 
COLLEGE V. WOODWARD, he struck one of 
his many blows for the sanctity of contracts. The 
facts of the case are less significant than the ulti¬ 
mate results of Marshall’s judgment. Dartmouth 


College had been chartered by King George III 
in 1769 as an institution of higher learning, 
partly with the inis,sion of educating the Indians. 
In 1816 the .state of New Hamp,shire, which had 
succeeded the royal ruler as sovereign authority 
over the school, annulled that charter and 
granted a new one to a new board of trustees. 
The intent was to have the school state-operated. 

Tlie trustees under the former charter resented 
their ouster, They sued to keep control of Dart¬ 
mouth and claimed that New Hamp,shire’.s law 
creating the new board was un€on.slitutional. 
The rea.soii, they said, was that Article I, vSection 
10, forbade the state,s to “impair the Obligation 
of Contracts,” Thi.s clause was actually aimed 
against debtors. It had been feared, at the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention, that debtors might elect 
enough representative.s to control a state legisla¬ 
ture, which might pass "stay laws,” forbidding 
the courts to enforce collections for a fixed pe¬ 
riod of time. Such a calamity (from a creditor’s 
point of view) had acliiaily happened in Rhode 
Island during the Confederation period. The 
Founding baihers had wanted no fiscally irre¬ 
sponsible states in the Union, 

But the dismi,s.sed Dartmouth trustees, more 
than 30 years later, wanted to give this clause a 
broader application. They claimed that a .state 
charter was a contract with the corporation it 
created—as much a.s an agreement of sale be¬ 
tween an importer and a wholesaler, or a mort¬ 
gage bond given by a borrower to a bank. Their 
case was presented by Dartmouth’s distin¬ 
guished alumnus, the hard-drinking friend of 
business enterprise arid the Union, Daniel Web- 
.ster, who laehrymosely declared that it was “a 
small college, but some there are who love it,” 
meaning in its pristine form under the old 
trustees. Marshall agreed to the propositions of 
Webster, The original charter, he declared, in¬ 
volved promises to pay money, donate lands and 
other property and a.ssume financial obliga¬ 
tions, The.se fiscal dealings made it “a contract 
within the letter of the Constitution and within 
it.s spirit, also.” The fact that the property ad¬ 
ministered by (he trustees was to yield not pri¬ 
vate profits, but money for education, was not 
material So the old board won its ca.se. 

The decision’,s effect, however, went far be¬ 
yond the little town of Hanover. Once more the 
Supreme Court rubbed the no,se of a stale inju¬ 
dicial supremacy. But more, the court exercised 
a restraining effect on the power of states to reg¬ 
ulate business corporations. For if a charter 
incorporation was a comracl, it could be ar- 
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gued that any state law which interfered with a 
corporation’s business style or profits, was a vio¬ 
lation of that contract, and forbidden, The “in¬ 
terference” could consist of fixing prices, setting 
standards of fair employment, demanding cer¬ 
tain health and safety precautions for workers 
and the public, and in other ways making the 
corporations responsible to the community. Such 
actions might be—and were—struck down by 
the courts. Secure in that knowledge, hundreds 
of corporations sought charters in the years fol¬ 
lowing the decisions, and legislatures, for the 
most part, did warily refrain from regulation. 
Marshall had given laissez-faire a tremendous 
boost and, with it, encouraged a generation of 
promoters and speculators in their ambitious 
dreams. He had helped to speed the age of rail¬ 
roads, canals, steamboats and factories, all of 
which depended for existence on the legal power 
of chartered corporations to raise and control 
large sums of money. Thus, on the bench, he 
completed the work of nationalism he had begun 
as a soldier on Revolutionary battlefields, and 
hastened America’s economic coming of age. 

Meanwhile, the physical size of the nation was 
growing, along with its population and produc¬ 
tive power, The Louisiana Purchase in 1803 and 
the acquisition of Florida in 1819 stretched the 
U.S. boundaries from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Rocky Mountains, and fed a new sense of power 
and self-importance. That mood was partly re¬ 
sponsible for the most important of all United 
States declarations of foreign policy, the MON¬ 
ROE DOCTRINE. 

The underlying story began with the eruption 
of revolution on the American continents be¬ 
tween 1808—when Mexico first broke into re¬ 
volt—and 1823, by which time almost every 
other Latin-American possession of Spain and 
Portugal had followed suit. But these newly in¬ 
dependent nations were threatened by events in 
Europe. After the war of the Napoleonic era had 
ended, the victorious major powers banded to¬ 
gether to squelch revolutions wh erever they were 
born, and preserve the privileges of kings and 
nobles against new attacLs. There was talk, early 
in the 1820s, of a joint Spanish and French expe¬ 
dition to help Spain regain her lost empire. And, 
in 1821, the czar of Russia, then the owner of 
Alaska, made a move—the banning of foreign 
vessels from “Russian America”—which looked 
like the start of a campaign to inch the bound¬ 
aries of that province soutliward. 

Both these events opened an alarming pros¬ 
pect of powerful European armed forces maneu¬ 


vering close to United States soil. John Quincy 
Adams, the shrewd and brilliant nationalist who 
was then Secretary of State, was eager to make 
some statement of American opposition. Such an 
announcement would be meaningless without 
real power behind it. But fortunately Great Brit¬ 
ain, though part of the conservative alliance, had 
no desire to see Spain’s power renewed. Britain’s 
fleet controlled the Atlantic, and without her 
consent, the great reconquest could not take 
place. Knowing this, Adams had President 
James Monroe insert into his annual message to 
Congress in December of 1823 a paragraph or 
two of fundamental assertions. 

The United States would not interfere in the 
internal affairs of Europe, nor support revolu¬ 
tions in the Old World, nor interfere with still- 
existing European colonies in the New. But it 
would object to any countries’ attempts “to ex¬ 
tend their system to any portion of this hemi¬ 
sphere.” As for governments which had already 
declared their independence:"... we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of op¬ 
pressing them... by any European power in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an un¬ 
friendly dispo.sition toward the United States.” 
After some three centuries of Western Hemi¬ 
sphere colonization, European powers were now 
firmly told to stay away. 

The immediate eflects of the pronouncement 
seemed impressive. The Russians, who appar¬ 
ently had no genuine expansive intentions at the 
time, quickly agreed to freeze Alaska’s southern 
boundary at its present line. And the antirepub¬ 
lican consortium of great powers gave up the 
plan of resettling Spanish viceroys on American 
thrones, once it was evident that the British 
would not collaborate. The United States did not 
bring about these retreats—that was hardly 
within the grasp of a country which had,, only 
nine years before, seen its own capital burned by 
the enemy in the War of 1812. Yet the future 
implications of the Monroe message were im¬ 
portant. The American people had insisted that 
the New World was not to be restored to its old 
condition as Europe’s possession. Something 
special was happening in human aflairs in the 
Western Hemisphere that could not be reversed. 
Later, when Monroe’s nation had become a 
major power, the doctrine was twisted into an 
apparent statement of a United States right to 
control the destiny of the hemisphere; only in 
relatively recent years has it become a joint pol¬ 
icy of the United States and Latin -American na¬ 
tions. But when first promulgated it was not pure 


jingoism; it was a claim that history and geogra- 
phy were working in a spedai way in the Ainer- 

icas to move humanity toward freedom and that 

the United .States woiiid not accept a halt in the 
process. It perfectly expressed a contmuing 
United States commitment to the future. 

Only a short while before the Monroe Doc¬ 
trine was proclaimed, however, a shadow no big¬ 
ger than a man’s hand had been cast across the 
United States’ future: the shadow of the conflict 
over slavery. The “peculiar institution” had 
slowly begun to bum the national conscience, in 
both the North and South, since the very end of 
the Revolution. The Confederation government 
had banned seivitude in the Northwest Territory. 
The Constitution gingerly avoided the actui 
word “slave,” and permitted the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to bar further importations of slaves 
after 1808. One by one, Northern states began 
to abolish slaveiy, a custom already dying within 
their borders, just as many expected it to die 
someday in the South. 

But this idea was exploded in the 1790s by the 
invention of the cotton gin. That machine 
opened the South to a great cotton boom and 
gave slavery a new lease on life, The ancient 
practice of owning a labor force was going to 
continue, and sooner or later something would 
throw it into the arena of national debate. That 
something turned out to be the admission of 
Missouri to statehood. 

Missouri was the second state to be formed 
from the Louisiana Purchase. No one had hesi¬ 
tated to accept Louisiana, with her long-existent 
slave code, in 1811. But in 1819, when Missouri 
knocked at the congressional door, a New York 
representative proposed an amendment to the 
“enabling act” admitting her, which would re¬ 
quire the new state to ban slavery. His argument 
was that the institution should not he given the 
prospect of still further future growth by plant¬ 
ing its roots in the soil of the virgin West. 

The issues were complex and went far beyond 
the simple matter of the moral indefensibility of 
slavery, which was generally conceded. For one 
thing, East was arrayed against West, as well as 
North against South, Many Westerners objected 
to imposing special conditions of any kind on 
new candidates for statehood. There were other 
basic questions, angrily debated. Did the Federal 
Government have any constitutional right; to 
deal with slavery, an issue clearly left to state 
control? Was slavery actually dying, and if so, 
should it be hastened in its death throes by ban¬ 
ning its future expansion? If that was done, 


would not Southerners be getting an unfair deal 
—barred from sharing in the fruits of we.stward 
expansion unless they changed their social, labor 
and racial systems in a way not demanded of 
Northerners? Would that destroy the equality of 
states within the Union? 

All of these issues were noi.sily threshed out 
until, in 1821, a compromise was finally reached 
under the leadership of moderates such as Bor¬ 
der State Kentucky’s Sen. Henry Clay. Missouri 
would come in as a slave state. But all other ter¬ 
ritory that was part of the Louisiana Purchase 
north of the line 36“30—the .southern bound¬ 
ary of Missouri—was to be free. Soon Maine 
(until then part of Ma,ssac]iusetts) would come 
in as a free state, thus “balancing” Missouri in 
the Senate. Peace and union had apparently 
triumphed. Yet it had been a close thing. The 
aging Thomas Jefferson wrote that the question 
filled him with momentous alarm, like “a lire bell 
in the night.” The importance of the MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE lay not only in the clangor of 
that bell, but in its breaking ground in a new kind 
of political orientation. An adju.stmenthad been 
made between sections (East and West, North 
and South) rather than states or classes. The 
Founding Fathers had not foreseen sectionalism, 
yet their spirit of adjustment had been stretched 
to fit the times. It seemed a new victory for the 
Constitution’s adaptability. And yet the provok¬ 
ing issue itself would not go away, 

Within a decade trouble was rampant again; 
this time slavery was in the background, but the 
real controversy was sharpened % uneven eco¬ 
nomic growth. In the first few years after the War 
of 1812, prosperity seemed to be the magic ce¬ 
ment of the Union. In the so-called Era of Good 
Feelings, Southern as well as Northern vote.s in 
Congress were tallied for the Second Bank of the 
U.S., for Federal assistance to a national road, 
andfor a tariff to protect fledgling U.S, industries 
from British competition. Men of all sections 
cheered when the first steamboats coughed their 
way up the Hudson in 1807 and the Missis.sippi 
in 1811; and when canals like the Erie (begun 
in 1817) and the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
(for which ground was broken in 1828) promised 
to ease the swapping of Northern manufactures 
for the pork and corn of the West, or the horses 
and whiskey of the upper South; and when rail¬ 
roads first crisscrossed the landscape, (One of 
the very first, the Charleston and Hamburg, com¬ 
pleted in 1833, was in the Deep South.) Prosper¬ 
ous times were proof of how well republican 
government worked, and the whole country ex- 
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pected to thrive mightily with the advance of 
progress and “civilization.” 

But the good times were punctuated with 
panics and setbacks, and these raised the hard 
question of what would happen when wealth was 
not evenly spread among classes or regions. The 
problem became severe in the 1820s, when the 
states of the seaboard South had trouble climb¬ 
ing out of a depression that had begun in 1819. 
The causes were many: decline of the tobacco 
and rice markets, the wearing out of misused 
soils, the rush of people westward to the cotton 
belt, and perhaps too much money invested in 
slaves instead of banks, shipping lines, railroads, 
insurance companies, mines, factories and other 
profit-making enterprises. Whatever the reason^ 
South Carolina’s Sen. John Calhoun, a reliable 
barometer of the Southern mind, saw something 
ominous. In population, per capita wealth and 
mechanical horsepower—in the things translat¬ 
able into political influence—his South was 
slipping behind the North and was headed for 
the status of a permanent minority section. And 
the benefits of the Constitution as a device for 
reconciling equal communities under the Fed¬ 
eral roof would be lost if that happened. 

This vision was enough to turn Calhoun from 
a nationalist into a die-hard sectionalist, though 
one who still had national pohtical ambitions. 
(He had been elected Vice President under An¬ 
drew Jackson in 1828 and dreamed of higher 
things.) Calhoun began to formulate a program 
of Southern resistance to the contemporary 
trend, His focal point of attack was the Tariff of 
1828, so high that it was known as the Tariff of 
Abominations. In his SOUTH CAROLINA EX¬ 
POSITION AND PROTEST (written anony¬ 
mously, because of his position) he slashed at this 
“protection” for industry (which he had pre¬ 
viously defended) with an intriguing argument. 
Cotton was the nation’s number one export. 
Thus, Southern growers earned most of the dol¬ 
lars available for the purchase of manufactured 
goods abroad. But the tariff, by destroying Euro¬ 
pean competition, directed these dollars into the 
pockets of Northern businessmen instead of 
those of the cotton growers, Thus, like the old 
British regulation-of-trade acts, the tariff was a 
tax laid on one people (in this case, one section) 
for the benefit of another—a transparent viola¬ 
tion of the spirit, if not the letter, of the American 
Constitution. Any law, Calhoun said, “of which 
the operation is grossly unequal and oppressivej 
is such an abuse of power as is incompatible 
with the principles of a free government.” ' - 


Sounding the old cry of the Virginia and Ken¬ 
tucky Resolutions, the Exposition and Protest 
urged other states to join South Carolina in diso¬ 
beying the “unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
unjust” tariff, In 1832 South Carolina, standing 
alone, actually tried to nullify the high tariff of 
that year. This caused President Andrew Jackson 
to push a Force Bill through Congress, raising 
troops which he threatened to use to subdue the 
unruly state and hang John Calhoun. The crisis 
was solved when a compromise tariff bill, much 
more moderate, replaced the offending one, and 
the Force Bill went unused when South Carolina 
accepted the new measure. Yet the Exposition 
and Protest set forth a philosophy worth atten- 
tion—namely, that a geographical minority area 
was entitled to an equal share of political power 
in the Union, It is ironic that Calhoun, the great 
spokesman for a minority section, should also 
have been a virulent defender of slavery, a sys¬ 
tem for oppressing a minority race. But this 
should not blind us to the fact that the issues 
Calhoun raised remain alive as the nation today 
is divided into new majorities and minorities— 
dwellers in the central city, suburbanites and 
rural residents. They must be coped with if the 
Constitution is truly to insure justice and domes¬ 
tic tranquillity. 

If nationalism was the mightiest force at work 
in the young Republic—even despite the resis¬ 
tance from strong sectional feeling—an equally 
strong current was carrying the nation toward 
greater democracy, Through the first three dec¬ 
ades of the 19th century an increasing demand 
was heard, especially in the more newly settled 
parts of the country, for a greater share in gov¬ 
ernment for those who were not “rich, wise and 
well-born”~for mechanics as well as great 
merchants, for untutored revivalists as well as 
Harvard-trained ministers, for dirt farmers as 
well as slave-owning planters. A target of the 
new protest against ^’aristocracy” was the “cau¬ 
cus” system of nominating presidential candi¬ 
dates at a gathering of party leaders in Congress, 
The system had, by 1828, given the nation four 
successivePresidents—Jefrerson,Madison,Mon¬ 
roe and John Quincy Adams—of deep learning 
andbroad diplomatic experience. But the often- 
cantankerous “common man” demanded some¬ 
thing else. His candidate was Andrew Jackson- 
hot-tempered brawler, self-made Tennessee 
pioneer and planter, self-taught lawyer and 
judge, untrained military leader arid Indian 
fighter, who had capped his reputation with a 
victory over the hated British at the Battle of New 


Orleans. He was the kind of American to whom 
the future belonged. Elected in 1828, he did not 
disappoint his followers, Jackson undertook 
a thorough housecleaning of the government 
bureaucracy and replaced its members with his 
supporters on the theory that any man could 
perform the task of government and deserved a 
chance to do ,so. Though he did not invent this 
“spoils system,” Jackson became traditionally 
associated with it. He also uttered one of the 
purest statements of his followers’ philosophy in 
his VETO OF THE RECHARTER OF THE 
SECOND BANK OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Though the original 1816 charter still had four 
years to run in 1832, Jackson’s congressional op¬ 
ponents pushed through a renewal, hoping that 
the “man of the people” would make powerful 
enemies in the financial community by disap¬ 
proving it, But .lackson turned the trap into a 
public-relations victory. In hi.s veto message he 
chose to ignore the useful effects of the bank on 
controlling speculation, and to zero in instead on 
several political facts, One wa,s that the renewal 
of the charter would raise the price of the bank’s 
stock on the market and benefit its stockholder,s 
by a sum much larger than the $3 million they 
paid the United States for the privilege of being 
the nation’s bank. A second was that some of 
those stockholders were not Americans. And a 
third was that the very concept behind the bank 
was to confer privileges on a select group of rich 
insiders. To give these stockholders “gratuities” 
—Jackson’s word—was outrageously to tax the 
American people’,s earnings for the benefit of a 
few. Moreover, Jackson noted, the bank was so 
powerful that state banks existed only by its fore- 
bearance, and therefore every would-be bor¬ 
rower, every aspiring landowner, investor and 
future capitalist was more or less dependent 
upon the bank’s decisions. If such power re¬ 
mained with “a self-elected directory whose in¬ 
terests are identified with those of,.. foreign 
stockholders, will there not be cause to tremble 
for the purity of our elections in peace and for 
the independence of our country in war?” No, 
he said, the United States must not encourage 
such concentration but rather war on monopoly, 
the monster whose home was in Philadelphia 
(where the bank was located). The evils of gov¬ 
ernment, Jackson said, were only in its abuses: 
"If it would confine itself to equal protection, 
and, as Heaven does its rains, shower its favors 
alike on the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, it would be an unqualified blessing.” 

Much of this was economic poppycock, but 


Jackson scored a huge victory. The political leg¬ 
acy of Jacksonianism-that the President should 
be a commoner in style—became evident imme¬ 
diately after he left office and remains visible in 
the enforced folksiness imposed on presidential 
candidates to this day. The economic principle 
of Jacksonianism, that the Government must 
prevent the concentration of wealth, is still sub¬ 
ject to lip service, at least, in 80 years of antitrust 
laws and prosecutions. What Jack.sonians were 
saying was that the monopolist, however effi¬ 
cient, denied others an equal chance in the race 
for wealth. That race was the business of Amer¬ 
ica for the entire 19th centuiy, and it was con¬ 
ducted largely by Jacksonian rules until nearly 
the century’s end. 

_ By 1830, then, the country had confronted na¬ 
tionalism, .sectionalism, expansion and democ¬ 
racy. In the next 30 years a violent confrontation 
among tho.se forces was to tear the land apart 
and plunge it into civil war. From that holocaust 
it would emerge with a new commitment to ra¬ 
cial justice, and a new role as a leading industrial 
power. 

The Era of War, 
Reconstruction and Growth 

While the drive for political democracy gathered 
headway, deeper humanitarian stirrings were 
also felt. Efforts were launched, not merely to 
equalize political privileges, but to build a virtual 
new Jerusalem. In the 1820s and 1830s associa¬ 
tions were organized to improve the rights and 
protect the po.sitions of women, the insane, the 
imprisoned, minors, workingmen-anyone and 
any group that needed the protection of a con¬ 
cerned society, Other crusades began as well: 
against intemperance (thought to be the cause 
of wife beating, child neglect, poverty and other 
social ulcers); against war; in favor of improved 
public schools; and on behalf of the regeneration 
of man through an improved diet, which stressed 
the use of graham flour and abstinence from tea 
and coffee, which were considered too stimulat¬ 
ing for healthy organisms. A communitarian im¬ 
pulse rustled through intellectual and churchly 
circles. Under its influence well-meaning men 
and women lived in models of Utopia at places 
like Oneida, New Harmony and Brook Farm, 
There they shared property, duties and ideals, 
Theseexperimentsinbrotherhoodandanoncom- 
petitive society usually foundered after a short 
time on the rocks of economic inexperience (ina- 
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bility to make a living) or human shortcomings 
(quarrels and secessions). Religious revivals 
flamed through large and small towns and set 
thousands to examining their own lives for evi¬ 
dences of sin, and then to dedicating themselves 
to self-improvement and the uplift of those 
around them. 

All of this earnestness was useful. It fed the 
springs of belief in the special destiny of Ameri¬ 
cans, nerved them to diligent efforts on behalf 
of good causes and enhanced the total national 
supply of energy. But one reform crusade- 
abolitionism—was full of potential dynamite. 
For, while the other “evils” of society were 
spread throughout the land, the assault on slav¬ 
ery cut directly across one single section’s way 
of life and touched racial feelings, which are 
among man’s deepest and ugliest. And the anti¬ 
slavery crusade had a stridency that was some¬ 
thing new, an irritating urgency best illustrated 
by the CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERI¬ 
CAN ANTISLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The society’s propositions, to modern eyes, 
seem reasonable enough: Slavery is indefensible 
on any humanitarian grounds. But to Southern¬ 
ers the words of the abolitionists were a declara¬ 
tion of war on society in the cotton kingdom. In 
addition, the language of the Antislavery Soci¬ 
ety’s charter was socially electrifying. Its senti¬ 
ments were based on two documents which were 
the bedrock of American belief—the Bible 
(“God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men to dwell on all the face of the earth”) and 
the Declaration of Independence (“all men are 
created equal”). It was a dreadful thing to be 
arraigned as opposing these two precious writs. 
Moreover, the Antislavery Society went on to 
declare the slave system to be against natural 
justice, republican government and Christianity, 
and argued it to be the duty of the masters “im¬ 
mediately to emancipate their slaves,” a duty 
they would enforce by appeals to “the con¬ 
sciences ... of the people, to awaken a public 
sentiment throughout the nation.” Southerners 
had no wish to be pilloried before the nation’s 
public sentiment; on the other hand, the demand 
for immediate emancipation (without, as some 
early Southern antislavery societies had sug¬ 
gested, deporting the freedmen to Africa) faced 
them with what they regarded as the impossible 
task of accepting a dependent, inferior race as 
equals. Their dilemma was between incurring 
universal moral condemnation for the “heinous 
crime” of continuing slavery as it came down to 
them from the past, or else, as they saw it, com¬ 


mitting race suicide. The anguish of the dilemma 
was transformed into anger against the aboli¬ 
tionists, who put them into it, and that anger 
made it impossible for Southerners to examine 
fairly the Negro’s potential, their own racial 
feelings or the alternatives to slavery. Thus they 
plunged into a proslavery argument, became in¬ 
creasingly isolated from their countrymen of the 
North and rushed toward the tragedy of seces¬ 
sion. There was, of course, a kind of blindness 
in the Antislavery Society’s innocent assumption 
that a deep-rooted social crime like slavery could 
be eliminated overnight solely by an appeal to 
conscience, without encountering resistance or 
without the necessity of preplanning for the 
consequences. This naive “perfectionism”—the 
belief that moral right could be achieved 
instantly, without counterbalancing evils— 
became and remained one of the strongest of 
American characteristics, It made political and 
reform crusades, and their “missionaries,” as 
much a part of the American scene (particularly 
at election times) as the buffalo and the Indian. 

But there was another side to the coin of ideal¬ 
ism, Along with the quest of Americans for Uto¬ 
pia went a vast appetite for physical expansion 
into unoccupied lands to the West. The fruits of 
that expansion were worldly and solid: rich soils 
and untapped resources for future industry, 
Somehow, however, Americans convinced 
themselves that their land hunger had a moral 
aspect to it. The evidence was plain. God had 
placed them, as a people, on a fruitful continent, 
dwelt in only by uncivilized Indians and “idle” 
Mexicans. He had opened the eyes of Americans 
to the blessings of invention and conferred upon 
them the steam engine, the telegraph, the cot¬ 
ton gin and other wonders. Surely if Fie also 
gave them an appetite for virgin lands, it was His 
way of bringing those marvels to undeveloped 
parts of His domain, Americans on the move 
were not empire builders but carriers of man¬ 
kind’s future. It was their Manifest Destiny to 
push westward to the Pacific. 

Nowhere do these ideas find sharper focus 
than in the INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF 
JAMES K. POLK, who was caught up in the 
wave of expansionism and swept into the White 
House in 1844. Only days before he took the 
oath. Congress, by majority resolution, had an¬ 
nexed the independent Republic of Texas , That 
republic was the fruit of a revolution staged in 
1836 by American settlers in Mexico’s northern 
province of that name. Polk not only approved 
of Texan annexation—despite the Mexican gov¬ 


ernment’s understandable insistence that such a 
move was an act of war-but, in addition, had 
ambitious eyes for the two other northern Mexi¬ 
can territories of New Mexico and California, He 
had hopes of purchasing them from a nation that 
he regarded as venal, weak and backward. 
Moreover he was preparing himself for a con¬ 
frontation with Great Britain which, with the 
United States, had jointly occupied the Oregon 
Territory (comprising present-day Wa.shington, 
Oregon and part of British Columbia) since 
1818. Polk wanted to bring the entire region 
under the Stars and Stripes, 

As he stood on the portico of the Capitol, he 
explained why his appetites were legitimate. 
“Our Union,” he declared, “is a confederation 
of independent states whose policy is peace with 
each other and all the world. To enlarge its limits 
is to extend the dominions of peace over addi¬ 
tional territories and increasing millions.” 
Moreover, he added, within a short lifetime, “our 
people... have filled the eastern valley of the 
Mis,sissippi, adventurously ascended the Mis¬ 
souri to its headsprings, and are already engaged 
in establishing the blessing of self-government in 
valleys of which the rivers flow to the Pacific. The 
world beholds the peaceful triumphs of the in¬ 
dustry of our emigrants. To us belongs the duty 
of protecting them adequately.,, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of our laws and the benefits of our republi¬ 
can institutions should be extended over them 
in the distant regions which they have selected 
for their homes,” This was an invitation, in a 
sense, to further "wars of liberation” by Ameri¬ 
can settlers in California and Oregon, despite 
the wholly legitimate claims of the British and 
the Mexicans. President Polk’s announcement of 
a natural American suzerainty over the undevel¬ 
oped parts of North America was a breathtaking 
expansion of the Monroe Doctrine, It revealed 
a concept sometimes expressed by Americans 
that whatever promotes their fortunes is a bless¬ 
ing to the world at large, since they are the agents 
of Providence. This assumption—a darker side 
of the notion of America as a model for man¬ 
kind-surfaces again at many critical moments 
in the modern history of the United States, 

Polk went on to fulfill his goals, A compromise 
was reached on Oregon, splitting the territory 
along the present U.S,-Canadian boundary, and 
giving the southern portion exclusively to the 
American Republic. As for Mexico, war came, 
and after two hard-fought years California and 
New Mexico were annexed. M, exico was paid $ 15 
million in what some regarded as conscience 


money. The American flag had completed its 
march to the Pacific and flew along a more- 
than- 1200-mile stretch of its coast. 

But, as Ralph Waldo Emerson had warned, 
Mexico was the poison that brought down the 
strong man, Emerson, like other opponents of 
slavery, had opposed Texan annexation and the 
ensuing war as a shameless grabbing of more 
territory in which to plant the hated institution 
of bondage. And in fact, once the newly won 
lands came under the nation’s jurisdiction, the 
slavery controversy broke out with renewed fury 
and, within 13 years, sent the country reeling into 
calamity, Should slavery march westward with 
the flag? Millions of Northerners who were no 
friends to slave.s or Negroes argued “No!” The 
new lands should not be encumbered with an 
ancient and unprogre.ssive institution that com¬ 
peted with free labor. And millions of Southern¬ 
ers who had no direct involvement with .slave 
owning were convinced that they had the ab¬ 
stract right to go anywhere the flag flew, with all 
their institutions, or else be forced to accept a 
permanent, humiliating position of inferiority in 
the Union, Actual events became less and less 
meaningful as the pa.ssionate responses aroused 
by those events drove the sections farther apart, 
split churches and parties and hastened the onset 
of the storm. In the midst of these developments, 
the Supreme Court attempted to render a judg¬ 
ment that would settle the question, and instead 
made war all but inevitable through one of the 
most fateful of all its many judgments, THE 
DRED SCOTT DECISION. 

The background was this. In 1854 a bill was 
passed to organize territorial governments for 
Kansas and Nebraska, parts of the old Louisiana 
Purchase, To win Southern support, its chief 
.sponsor. Sen, Stephen A. Douglas, agreed to the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise’s ban on 
slavery and its replacement with the principle of 
"popular sovereignty”-i.e,, that the actual set¬ 
tlers should themselves vote to admit or exclude 
slaves as they chose, thus taking the matter out 
of Washington’s hands. Douglas had assumed 
that since neither new territory was hospitable 
to cotton culture, most of the pioneers who went 
there would be Northerners who would vote to 
keep slavery out (which was, in the long run, 
what happened), But he had underestimated the 
rage that was to explode in the North at the “sell¬ 
out** involved in overthrowing the Missouri 
Compromise. Out of that anger emerged the 
modem Republican Party, dedicated to free 
soil—a flat ban on any future movement of 
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slaves into the territories on any terms, In a sav¬ 
age 1856 campaign they barely lost to the pro- 
Southern Democrat, James Buchanan, Then, in 
March of 1857, the court spoke up with its deci¬ 
sion in the “test” case of Dred Scott v. Sandford, 
which had slowly worked its way up to the high¬ 
est bench, 

Scott, a Missouri slave, had been taken into 
Wisconsin Territory by his owner when he was 
a young man. Later he was sold to an abolitionist 
family which, instead of freeing him, arranged 
a trumped-up suit, Scott would claim that his 
Wisconsin sojourn (Wisconsin being in the 
“free” portion of the Louisiana Purchase) freed 
him for life. If he won, then in theory every slave 
whose master took him anywhere outside a slave 
state might also lawfully insist on liberation. 

But the Supreme Court was to rule otherwise. 
Chief Justice Roger B. Taney of Maryland, who 
had succeeded John Marshall, was a hard-line 
Southerner who had no intention of freeing 
Scott. Moreover, Taney wished to make his 
opinion a lecture to the wicked Republicans on 
the unconstitutional folly of their basic platform 
demand. Pie began by arguing that as Scott was 
not a citizen of Missouri, he had no standing to 
sue in the Supreme Court. That was enough to 
end matters. But Taney plunged relentlessly on 
into inflammatory obiter dictum (parts of an 
opinion not legally germane to the decision). Not 
only was Scott not a citizen of his state, Taney 
said, but the framers of the Constitution had 
never intended for blacks to become citizens (a 
thoroughly debatable statement). In fact, in 
1787, the legal situation had been that a Negro 
“had no rights which a white man was bound to 
respect” (a flat misstatement), and nothing in the 
Constitution had intended to change that. Fi¬ 
nally, the protection to property contained in the 
Fifth Amendment gave every American the right 
to travel, with all his lawful belongings, slaves 
included, wherever the flag waved. So the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise was unconstitutional from the 
beginning, and any future ban on slavery in the 
territories would be likewise null and void. 

Taney believed that veneration for the Consti¬ 
tution as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
would lead the country to accept the verdict and 
consign Republicanism to oblivion. He could not 
have been more wrong. The Republicans simply 
decided that the court, like the President, was 
subservient to a “Slave Power,” which must be 
destroyed if the nation was to survive. And their 
loud denunciations of the court, coupled with 
threats to ignore the decision when in power. 


only seemed to confirm Southern anxiety that, 
to root out slavery. Northern “fanatics” would 
trample on the Constitution, the final guardian 
of Southern rights. So the court*s venture into 
politics turned into disaster and proved a basic 
point: There are limits to the court’s power to 
compel the nation to affirm its judgments, and 
those limits can be exceeded only at the court’s 
(and the nation’s) peril. 

In 1860 the dreaded split came. With the elec¬ 
tion of Abraham Lincoln, the “Black Republi¬ 
can,” South Carolina seceded, to be followed 
within 90 days by Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama and Texas, It would be 
Lincoln’s fate to confront the house divided. In 
a sense it would be the nation’s historical gain 
that he was in the White House at this moment. 
For in addition to whatever other qualities he 
possessed, Lincoln had a simple eloquence in 
expressing basic American values, never sur¬ 
passed and rarely equaled in the history of the 
Presidency. His words are so well known that 
they scarcely need repetition. Yet it is worthwhile 
to examine the precise circumstances surround¬ 
ing two of his better-known speeches, the FIRST 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS and the GETTYS¬ 
BURG ADDRESS, to show how deftly he seized 
on a particular occasion to utter general truths. 

When Lincoln first spoke as President, on 
March 4,1861, the situation was one of incredi¬ 
ble delicacy. He was a man trying, with slippery 
hands, to defuse a bomb. The United States had 
not recognized the right of secession, but neither 
had it attempted to operate such Federal services 
as the customshouses in the seceded states, nor 
tried to take back the forts and other Federal 
property seized by the Southerners. The reason 
was that eight slave states were still in the Union, 
but threatened to leave if their sister slave states 
were molested, The Government still held on to 
two military posts in “secessia”; Fort Pickens in 
Florida and Fort Sumter in Charleston harbor, 
S.C. These were symbols of the Government’s 
insistence that the Union was actually indissolu¬ 
ble, and were kept for their value as such. But 
Fort Sumter was on the edge of crisis: South 
Carolina had it under siege, and the garrison’s 
food supplies were running out. If a conflict 
could be avoided at Sumter, and peace main¬ 
tained, the nonseceding slave states might yet 
reason with the others and show that they ready 
had nothing to fear. Then the Union could be 
reknit without bloodshed. 

Lincoln’s address, therefore, was actually a 
plea to the Southerners for time-time to reflect 


on their actions. It was a statement of his own 
faith in the integrity of the Union, and a match¬ 
less invocation, for the Southern voters, of the 
sacredness of the ballot. Though he aimed to bar 
slavery from the territories, Lincoln said, he had 
not the .slightest intention of interfering with 
slavery where it existed. He could not recede 
from his antiexpansion stand, for he had won a 
fair electoral majority on that platform. If the 
minority would not accept the re.sult of the polls, 
the majority mu.st yield its principles or employ 
force to keep the Government going. There was 
no middle ground, Seces.si()n-~refu.sal to abide 
by majority decision“-wa.s anarchy, and coer¬ 
cion was tyranny, and neither was the American 
way. “A majority held in restraint by constitu¬ 
tional check.s and limitations, and alway,s chang¬ 
ing easily with the deliberate change.s of popular 
opinions and sentiments, is the only true sover¬ 
eign of a free people.” Let the Southemens return 
to persuasion—to the eflbrt to win a majority 
over to their viewpoint. If God was on their side, 
he would sway hearts in that direction. “Why 
should there not be a patient confidence in the 
ultimate justice of the people?” he a.sked , “If the 
Almighty Ruler of nations, with His Eternal 
truth and justice, be on your side of the North, 
or on yours of the South, that truth and justice 
will surely prevail by the judgment of this great 
tribunal of the American people,” The voice of 
the people was the voice of God, not in the crude 
sense of being always right, but in reflecting, over 
the long run, the shape and drift of history as 
God planned it, 

And history and geography alike made the 
nation one and inseparable. Phy.sically speaking, 
the two halve.s of the country could not go out 
of each other’s presence like a divorcing hu.sband 
and wife, or end the economic interdependence, 
woven over 70 years, under which both liad 
prospered, Emotionally, .shared experiences 
would always prevent Americans from being 
true enemies: “The mystic chords of memory, 
stretching from every battlefield and patriot 
grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chflru.s of 
the Union when again touched, as .surely they 
will be, by the better angels of our nature,” 

The better angels were not heard in 1861, 
however, Only weeks after the inaugural ad¬ 
dress, Fort Sumter was fired on. Lincoln called 
for volunteers, four more slave .states .seceded 
(Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Ar¬ 
kansas), and the bloodiest war in American his¬ 
tory was underway, Two and one-half yeans later 


Lincoln stood in a cemetery built on the climactic 
battlefield of that war to hold the Union dead 
of the action. Bitter, brutal months of sacrifice 
and defeat lay behind, and it was clear that many 
more such months were ahead. It was necessary 
for Lincoln to rally his people behind the contin¬ 
uing effort and give their sufferings a meaning 
that would justify them. He must not merely say 
something in honor of the fallen of Gettysburg, 
but convince the living to dedicate themselves to 
the great task remaining before them. The Get¬ 
tysburg Address is such a perfect, brief prose 
poem that any tribute to it tends to be longer 
than the work itself, and infinitely more leaden. 
Yet perhaps it is defensible simply to point out 
that in linking the fate of free government every¬ 
where in the world to the Union cause, Lincoln 
was doing more than making gifted propaganda. 
He was expressing the idea of the Puritans who 
believed that America was a “city on a hill,” 
watched by all God’s creation as an example of 
His handiwork, of the Founding Fathers who 
submitted their statement of revolutionary mo¬ 
tive,s to a “candid world” and of reformers and 
democrats everywhere who believed that there 
was something special in the American experi¬ 
ence and experiment in liberty. The idea of 
Americans as the chosen of God could degener¬ 
ate into crude expansionism. It could also sum¬ 
mon ordinary men and women, born American, 
to find nobility within themselves. Americans 
have acted in accordance with both the baser and 
the more beautiful sides of the concept of their 
being a peculiar treasure in God’s eyes, as the 
longhistorical record shows. But rarely have they 
heard the message better put than in a small 
Pennsylvania town on November 19,1863. 

Throughout American history, a curious mix¬ 
ture of high dreams and down-to-earth needs ha,s 
driven the nation into bold social experiments, 
Nowhere is this truer than with regard to the 
emancipation of the Negro, During all of the 
debate over slavery, Americans continued to live 
by contradictory standards. Theoretically be¬ 
lieving in the equality of all men, they iionethe- 
le.ss denied full humanity to Indians, Negroes 
and such other noiiwhites as Chinese immi¬ 
grants, Conscience and prejudice were always 
out of step with each other. And on the frontier 
especially, where men were apt to be the fiercest 
democrats, they were equally likely to be the 
greatest white supremacists. 

Where slavery was concerned, this fact led to 
curious behavior. The abolitionists were never 
more than a tiny minority. The Republican ma- 
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jority did not vote against slavery, or for the 
equality of blacks, but only for keeping both out 
of the new lands. And when the war began, most 
Republican leaders, and virtually all pro-Union 
Democrats, made it clear that their war aim was 
only to restore the Union—with slavery if that 
was the way it could be done. During the war, 
too, some Northern states actually passed laws 
barring free Negroes from entry—and in New 
York Qty, in 1863, riots against an unpopular 
military draft act turned into an orgy of anti¬ 
black violence. 

Yet war writes its own rules. At first Lincoln 
followed a path that frustrated his antislavery 
supporters. He made a particular point of having 
his military commanders recognize slave owners’ 
rights in the territories that Yankee troops occu¬ 
pied. His motive was partly pragmatic—to retain 
the goodwill of the critical border slave states 
(Kentucky, Maryland, Delaware and Missouri) 
—but there is no reason to believe that he was 
in a hurry. He wanted slavery to die, but prefera¬ 
bly in peace and with the consent of owners who 
would be compensated. He even hoped for 
schemes of colonization to resettle the freedmen 
outside the United States and avoid troublesome 
race problems. 

But in 1862 the Border States were secured, 
and abolitionists (both whites and free blacks) 
were thrusting new arguments at the President. 
One was military expediency. Slaves helped fill 
Southern needs for noncombat manpower. To 
set them free would be to deprive the Confeder¬ 
acy of valuable laborers needed behind the lines. 
Second, by giving the war the moral sanctity of 
a crusade for freedom, support for the Union 
cause would be rallied among French and British 
liberals abroad. Finally, slavery was collapsing 
in the occupied territories for lack of effective 
pohcing, and the Union should take advantage 
of the situation—even to enlisting the escaping 
blacks in its own ranks, 

After months of temporizing Lincoln decided 
to take the step. In September of 1862 he issued 
a preliminary proclamation, and on January 1, 
1863, the complete EMANCIPATION PROC¬ 
LAMATION, directing the armed forces to rec¬ 
ognize the freedom of all former slaves in states 
still in rebellion, and invoking “the considerate 
judgment of mankind and the gracious favor of 
Almighty God” upon his act. Lincoln, a consti¬ 
tutional conservative, had, by a stroke of the pen, 
freed four million human beings, wiped out 
some $2 billion worth of property rights and 
changed the face of an entire society, all under 


his wartime power as Commander in Chief, The 
momentum of history had carried him that far. 

It would carry him farther. Since slavery could 
not continue to exist alone in those slave states 
not in rebellion, and since Lincoln was not sure 
that his action would sustain postwar court tests, 
a constitutional change, the THIRTEENTH 
AMENDMENT, was mandatory. The amend¬ 
ment was passed by the Republicans in Con¬ 
gress, submitted to the states in February of 1865 
and ratified by the end of the year. Only four 
years after Lincoln—now dead—had promised 
guarantees of protection to slavery in the states, 
a reunited country had formally embodied the 
goals of abolitionism in its ba.sic charter. The 
stride toward liberty had been taken hesitantly, 
indirectly and under pressure, but the step had 
been taken, and the Constitution received its 
most momentous change .since its adoption, 

Yet more was to come, A proverb declares that 
“Whoever says A, must say B.” Liberty without 
protection is a frail thing, and the United States 
found that, having conferred freedom on the 
slave, it was required to make a further and more 
controversial commitment to equality. Here a 
combination of prejudice and politics shaped the 
twisting course toward enactment of two more 
constitutional amendments. Soon after the war 
ended, the former Confederate states, quickly 
readmitted to the Union under a lenient policy 
proclaimed by President Andrew Johnson, 
passed laws severely restricting the Negro freed- 
men’s rights to find jobs of their own choosing 
and change them at will. Alarmed Republicans 
in Congress, fearing a resurgence of slavery 
under some other guise—and not kindly dis¬ 
posed toward their late enemies, the white 
Southerners—responded with a Civil Rights Act, 
specifying the liberties which the ex-slaves 
should enjoy. Johnson vetoed that act—one 
more episode in a battle between President and 
Congress that ended in Johnson’s impeachment. 
The Republicans in Congress now embodied the 
Civil Rights Act’s basic provisions in a veto- 
proof and repeal-proof package, the FOUR¬ 
TEENTH AMENDMENT. Not only did they 
send the amendment out to the Northern states 
for ratification, they also overthrew the Johnson- 
approved Southern governments, dictated the 
election of new ones (under military surveil¬ 
lance)—and then required these “bayonet-rule” 
administrations to ratify the amendment as a 
condition of readmission to the Union. 

The amendment at the center of this turmoil 
was pathbreaking. To begin with, it changed the 


nature of citizenship. Formerly, citizenship in a 
state had been pritnai'y, and United States citi- 
) zenship came as a consequence. Now the order 
I was reversed. All persons born or naturalized in 

j the United States were citizens of the nation and 

■| of the state of their re.sidence. No state .should 
; make any law that won Id “abridge the privileges 
or immunities ofcitizen.s of the United States.,. 
I nor deprive any person oflile, liberty or property 

without due process of law.., nor deny to any 
: person .., the equal pnttection of the laws,” 

! This formula raised many questions. What, pre¬ 
cisely, were the “privileges and immunities” of 
United States citizens? What hw “equal protec- 
' tion” of the laws? Did tliese commands allow for 

J racial segregation? I'or disfranchisement? For 

I discrimination by private citizens but not by 

I state authorities? 

! Nothing was explicit, Time, custom and the 

j judiciary have gone on, year by year, to the pres- 
j ent moment, rendering ever-changing answers. 
I The amendment, in one sense, simply opened a 
blank page to be inscribed. As an example of its 
5 ambiguity, it iailed to spedly the right to vote 

j as a privilege of citizenship, and provided in- 

I stead a complicated (and never-used) tbrmiila 

I for reducing a slate’s congressional delegalion in 

size if the state denied the fra nchise to any group 
of its citizens. Meanwhile, liowever, under con- 
j gressional Reconstruction, blacks were allowed 

( to vote and hold office, and ex-Confederates, un- 

I less they got congressional pardons, were not. In 

I time Congress moved to protect black voting 

I rights on a permanent basis.a .step taken with 

j special willingness .since the freedmen’.s vote was 

solidly behind the Republican Party. The FIF¬ 
TEENTH AMENDMENT .spelled out the right 
of suffrage regardless of color. Yet it lagged four 
years behind the Fourteenth largely because 
some Northern .state.s, while willing to see a 
black electorate impo,sed in the South, were un¬ 
willing to accept one at home. But finally, in 
1870, the amendment wenl into force, 

Both the Fourteenth and I'afieentli amend¬ 
ments were to have stormy hi.stories, 'Fhey would 
be enforced in the 1870s and largely flouted from 
about 1880 to 1910. Then, gradually, a new pop¬ 
ular mood began to be reflected in the judiciary, 
and from the 1930s to the 1970s the Reconstruc¬ 
tion amendments would form the basis for deci¬ 
sion after decision .striking down legal disabilities 
forced on black Americans. These steps were 
possible because the amendments were there. 
They could be used when the black spirit was 
ready to demand their implementation and the 



white conscience was ready to honor them. The 
commitment to equality had been sealed into the 
fabric of law, Thus the era of war had borne fruit 
in a new ideal of racial j ustice—an ideal accepted 
as a standard, if not always a working practice, 
of all Americans, 

An Industrial Giant 
and Its Problems 

The United States moved to the tempo of a new, 
industrial quickstep as Recoastruction ended. 
Industry was dominating the, landscape: and 
transforming commercial cities into manufac¬ 
turing centers, The blast furnaces of Pittsburgh, 
the refineries of Cleveland, the flour mills of 
Minneapolis and St, Paul and the packing plants 
of Kansas City, the locomotive works of Phila¬ 
delphia and the textile plants of Providence were 
all evidences of a new turn of the historical 
wheel. Americans began to accelerate the pace 
at which they left the farms and crowded into the 
cities of smoke and steel Soon there were dozens 
of urban centers with the vitality that Carl Sand¬ 
burg celebrated in 1916 when he called Chicago 
the “hog butcher, stacker of wheat, freight han¬ 
dler, and player with railroads” to the nation- 
coarse, cunning, alive and tempting. 

Yet almost overnight this miraculous transfor¬ 
mation brought problems along with prosperity. 
For one thing, the majority of Americans would 
no longer find it possible to anticipate living by 
the profits of their own farms or shops. They 
would .spend their lives working at machinery 
owned by others, And as that machinery multi¬ 
plied in complexity and sophistication, its cost 
went up into the millions of dollars, The gap be¬ 
tween those who owned or mortgaged capital- 
directors of miiltimillion-dollar corporations— 
and those who had only their labor to sell, 
increased hugely. The farm population began to 
dwindle from its early-19th-century high of 90 
percent toward its present-day position of under 
10 percent. As the transformation took place the 
man who remained on the soil became strangely 
powerless, although life was easier for him than 
for his sodbusting grandfather, He could buy 
clothing and other supplies, and had at his com¬ 
mand a host of marvelous agricultural machines 
that enormously increased his productivity. But 
the amount,s he had to pay were set by those who 
manufactured and controlled these goods. And 
he was helpless in the face of price fluctuations 
for'his crops, controlled not only by the whims 
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of Nature but by the speculators in far-off cities, 

Finally, the processes of government had to 
cope with new power arrangements. A huge cor¬ 
poration like Standard Oil—with its own wells, 
pipelines, tank cars, tankers, subsidiary factories 
for making refiners’ supplies, and wealth to com¬ 
mand the best legal talent in the nation—had as 
much power (in some cases) as a state, and less 
constitutional responsibility, How would its 
power be used and controlled? 

Nowhere was this problem of the livelihood 
of the many being in the hands of the few better 
exemplified than in the case of the railroads. 
They were the vital element in growth, with their 
capacity to gobble up a thousand miles in 24 
hours and make possible the swift exchange of 
the products of mine, mill and factory for those 
of farm, sea and forest. Trackage had grown from 
3000 miles in 1840 to some 200,000 by the peak 
year of 1910. This growth was eagerly welcomed 
by communities which, in return for guarantees 
of economic health through rail connections, 
offered tax exemption, free lands and large loans 
to the rail-line builders. Even the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment gave away millions of acres of Western 
land to the promoters of transcontinental fines 
in the 1860s and 1870s., 

But the guest soon threatened to become mas¬ 
ter in the house. Henry Adams, grandson of one 
President and great-grandson of another, wrote 
of belonging to “a generation mortgaged to the 
railroads.” Competing rail lines could get to¬ 
gether and arbitrarily raise rates. Combinations 
of railroads—or single railroads with a monop¬ 
oly position—could kill branch fines, charge 
differential rates among large and small ship¬ 
pers, demand more for carrying one commodity 
than another or for carrying goods for short dis¬ 
tances rather than for the more profitable long 
hauls. Such acts could wipe out farmers, small 
manufacturers and merchants who would die 
economically without ways to market, The 
“common carrier” had to remain common if the 
economic system were to survive. 

Mounting objection to discriminatory, unfair 
railroad practices first led states to act, notably 
in Massachusetts and inlllinois in the late 1860s 
and early 1870s. Commissions were created to 
oversee railroad rates and schedules and assure 
fair treatment to all. But the railroad manage¬ 
ments went to court and soon won decisions 
which held that the states had exceeded their 
powers. No state could regulate interstate com¬ 
merce, and almost all lines stretched across more 
than one state. Moreover, a state could not vio¬ 


late a railroad corporation’s rights by rate con¬ 
trol, for a corporation was a legal “person,” enti¬ 
tled to full enjoyment of its property under the 
Fourteenth Amendment—or so the courts held. 

With state railroad regulation blocked, it was 
evident that the Federal Government was going 
to have to move into the area. Demands for na¬ 
tional railroad legislation became a feature of 
reform politics after 1868, Finally, early in 1887, 
such an act was secured. The INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT provided that charges by 
common carriers should be “reasonable and 
just,” and declared “unreasonable” charges to be 
outlawed. The law also forbade discrimination 
among customers, banned the creation of pools 
to freeze noncompetitive rates and required 
public posting of fare^ and schedules. It created 
a five-member Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion (ICC), to be appointed by the President, to 
oversee the act’s enforcement. The commission 
might hear complaints, require reports, sue in the 
courts and generally monitor the rail fines, 

In fact, the ICC was a weak body at first; its 
tremendous power was not to come until after 
30 or more years of modification of the basic act. 
But the law was historic. Like the Fourteenth 
Amendment, it was a commitment. It stated that 
the nation’s Government should take responsi¬ 
bility for the fair management of a part of the 
private economy, and do so through a body of 
experts chosen % the President. That was a first 
step on a lengthy road, whose end has not yet 
been reached. 

The outcries which had led to the Interstate 
Commerce Act were part of a growing chorus of 
objection, in the 1880s, to great concentrations 
of power. The crusade against monster corpora¬ 
tions at first took the old-fashioned, Jacksonian- 
sounding name of “antimonopoly,” but in time 
that word was replaced, in the scolding lexicon 
of liberalism, by “antitrust,” A trust was a legal 
device for enabling one company to control the 
stock of many others in such a way as to elimi¬ 
nate competition, the classic example being John 
D. Rockefeller’s gargantuan Standard Oil Com¬ 
pany. But the term became general for any 
corporation, or cluster of them, dominating an 
industry, such as the “beef trust” and the “barbed 
wire trust.”' 

There was ambivalence in the national atti¬ 
tude toward trusts. The hostility toward them 
was a clear outgrowth of the faith that economic 
fife should be a fair race, with no favors asked 
or given any single group. Such a race was im¬ 
possible when a mammoth concern could m 


dercut competitors, get special price conce.ssions 
from suppliers, dealers and shippers, and control 
banks and insurance companies by inve.sting its 
profits in the right places, Yet such giants were 
obviously part of the technological revolution. 
Mass production and distribution were made 
possible by machine power; efficient use of costly 
machines demanded the elimination of overlap 
and waste; and competition was essentially 
wasteful. The potential rewards of consolidation 
were ever-more and ever-cheaper goods. 

Americans wanted those fruits of mechaniza¬ 
tion, They admired the scientific genius behind 
the process and they respected the Rockefellers, 
Carnegies and other business leaders whose 
managerial skills built the tru,sts. But the mass 
of Americans also disliked the social conse¬ 
quences of the new efficiency: the denial of the 
dream that opportunity was truly equal, and the 
road to wealth open to all. By 1890 many Ameri¬ 
cans were demanding legislation that would ex¬ 
press these complex feelings. As one political 
figure said, they wanted a bill to punish trust, but 
one that would not hinder economic growth. The 
SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST ACT was such a law. 
It was a general statement that “every contract, 
combination in the form of trust or conspiracy 
in restraint of trade.. .among the several States 
... is hereby declared to be illegal.” (Thus, for 
the second time in three years, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment entered the arena of economic regula¬ 
tion by the open door of the commerce clause.) 
There were no enforcement provisions to the act, 
which was merely an echo of common-law anti¬ 
conspiracy concepts. It was going to be up to the 
Attorney General to .sue violators in the courts, 
if and when he chose. But the intent was the 
thing. The 1890 Congress had declared that the 
Federal Government had an interest in main¬ 
taining competition, and with it, the national 
faith in equal opportunity. The lawmakers were 
not certain how to reconcile this goal with the 
enjoyment of modern advantages. It is a paradox 
Americans .still face. 

For one group of Americans in the 1890s the 
Sherman Act did not go nearly far enough in 
getting at the roots of their discontent. The na¬ 
tion’s fanners—particularly those who raised 
wheat and cotton—were caught in a paradox of 
their own. While national figures of production 
climbed, the prices they received for their crops 
plummeted steadily. They were mercilessly 
squeezed by rising interest rates on mortgage 
and other loans, machineiy costs and shipping 
charges and declining income. Out of this an¬ 


guish grew an increasing volume of protest, 
expressed through agricultural organizations. 
Then, in 1892, a number of these organizations 
joined with other reformers and “outsiders” dis¬ 
satisfied with the performance of the two major 
parties and created the People’s Party, whose 
members were quickly (and acceptably to them) 
labeled Populists. The People’s Party was to have 
a relatively short independent life. Its most his¬ 
torically noteworthy political moment came in 
1896, when it "fused” with the Democrats be¬ 
hind the presidential candidacy of William Jen¬ 
nings Bryan, and then virtually disappeared 
after his defeat. But “Popufism”-with or with¬ 
out a capital “P”—was more than a third-party 
movement. It was a major and lasting theme in 
the national political orchestration, and this is 
most clearly shown in Populism’s most out¬ 
standing document, the PEOPLE’S PARTY 
PLATFORM OF 1892. 

The platform embodied demands for eco¬ 
nomic relief through currency inflation by mak¬ 
ing silver legal tender, This would raise farm 
prices and reduce the weight of debt. The plat¬ 
form likewise called for more economic control 
of the kind represented by the Sherman Act. But 
beyond that the Populists were insistent on a re¬ 
vamping of the very machinery of government 
to make it more responsive to the mass of ordi¬ 
nary people. In the new era they seemed to be 
ignored in favor of those industrial barons, who 
were the modern version of Flamilton’s rich and 
well-born, The Populists demanded a graduated 
income tax, the return of railroad-owned lands 
to the public domain, and Government owner¬ 
ship of railroads, telephone and telegraph net¬ 
works, to be administered “in the interest of the 
people.” The party bid for the support of work¬ 
ing men and women by calling for the limitation 
of immigration (to reduce competition in the 
labor market), the eight-hour workday and the 
abandonment of public support for strike¬ 
breakers. 

In addition to these economic planks, there 
were calls for making the political system more 
democratic, The Populists asked for the direct 
election of senators, who were then chosen by the 
state legislatures where corporate influence was 
powerful. Populists also urged the initiative and 
referendum—a scheme which would enable a 
number of voters to get a proposition on the bal¬ 
lot by petition, instead of waiting for the slower 
process of legislative enactment, They wanted 
“rotation in office” to apply to the President, who 
would be restricted to a single term, And all these 
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demands were appended to a fiery preamble 
whose rhetoric was astonishing, considering that 
it was endorsed by an organization of farmers, 
traditionally one of society’s most conservative 
groups. The document’s assertion that the nation 
is "on the verge of material and moral ruin,” that 
corruption touches the judicial bench and the 
ballot box, that “a hireling army” shoots down 
workers, and finally that from “the same prolific 
womb of injustice we breed the two great classes, 
tramps and millionaires,” is a new note in party 
platforms. But if the language—primarily the 
work of an imaginative Minnesota writer- 
politico named Ignatius Donnelly—is unusual, 
the underlying sentiment is as old as Andrew 
Jackson and as up-to-date as the latest manifesto 
of today’s dissidents who call for a “new popu¬ 
lism.” That sentiment declares that government 
“of the people” belongs to all of them and must 
be directly responsible to them and must func¬ 
tion under their control. 

Time was to see the enactment of many of the 
Populist demands, which were picked up by the 
major parties after the turn of the century. Time 
has likewise seen the Populist spirit echoed (per¬ 
haps in distorted form) by politicians from Huey 
Long to George Wallace. For, in a sense, the 
original Populists were looking backward to a 
time of economic simplicity and agrarian su¬ 
premacy in the land. But they were also antici¬ 
pating the modern trend toward involving the 
government ever more deeply in the struggle for 
economic justice. Their appearance coincided 
with a turning of the nation toward 20th-century 
urban-industrial problems and their solutions. 
The movement happened, also, to come at a time 
when there was a historic shift of American in¬ 
terest toward international responsibilities. 

Steps to World Power, 
1900-1945 

Until 1900 few of the basic documentary state¬ 
ments of American purpose had much to do with 
foreign policy. The two notable exceptions were 
Washington’s Farewell Address and the Monroe 
Doctrine. They staked out an exclusive New 
World sphere in which Americans should, with¬ 
out distraction from abroad, pursue their special 
fate. In one sense the nation followed their bid¬ 
ding and remained fundamentally concerned 
with continental expansion, to the exclusion of 
foreign involvements, throughout the 19th cen¬ 
tury. Yet there was never a period of total “isola¬ 


tion.” Commerce had been a Yankee activity 
since Colonial times, and from the earliest days 
of the American flag’s existence, ships under that 
banner were busy in the world’s ports. Inevitably 
they carried national interest and national com¬ 
mitment with them. 

Nowhere was this truer than in Asia. An 
American vessel, the Empress of China, showed 
up in Canton to load tea and silk in 1784, three 
years before the Constitution was written, By the 
1850s American merchantmen, whalers and ex¬ 
ploring vessels were familiar sights in the Pa¬ 
cific—especially in the Hawaiian Islands, which 
were becoming virtually Americanized. And 
where Yankee skippers went, missionaries fol¬ 
lowed, for young America’s Christian leadership 
was aggressively nonisolationist in its search for 
souls to save. In 1853 the United States was even 
ready, in the interests of business, to send a naval 
expedition to Japan and force that kingdom to 
open her doors to Western trade. (Its com¬ 
mander, Commodore Matthew Perry, along with 
some missionary leaders, even spoke of possible 
American annexation of the Ryukyu Islands and 
the Chinese island of Formosa. But these ambi¬ 
tions remained private, and were not expressions 
of official intent.) 

In the dying years of the 19th century the pat¬ 
tern of China trade began to change. At first Eu¬ 
ropean powers—mainly France and Britain- 
had merely compelled China to liberalize her 
own restrictions on trade with the West by mak¬ 
ing more port cities available and giving special 
privileges to foreign merchants who Jived there. 
When the Imperial Government in Peking 
seemed reluctant, a display of gunboat power 
usually changed the Chinese mind. The United 
States, without formally joining in the military 
pressure, was glad to share in the benefits of the 
penetration of China. 

But in the 1890s new powers—Germany, Rus¬ 
sia and enthusiastically westernized Japan— 
were in the game, and all powers were asking 
more than trade rights. They were building rail¬ 
roads and opening mines, demanding long-term 
leases of naval bases and creating special zones 
of their own in China. That country seemed to 
be in danger of being carved up like a roast 
under the attacking knives of hungry diners; and 
the United States, unless it got out its own cut¬ 
lery, was in peril of being shut out, 

It was at this point that the American Secre¬ 
tary of State, John Hay, formulated a basic piece 
of American Asian design, the OPEN-DOOR 
POLICY, As he saw it, the up-and-down for? 


tunes of varying powers in China created a con¬ 
stantly teetering balance of power and threat¬ 
ened wars in which all parties would be losers. 
It would be all right to use China’,s resources, to 
develop them by foreign investment and even 
to demand special concessions for Westerners to 
achieve these goals. But China must remain 
whole, and her favors to outsiders must be im¬ 
partially shared. 

In September of 1899 Hay embodied these 
views in a circular note to the major powers, 
proposing that to insure the “undoubted ben¬ 
efits” of trade with China, all should agree that 
every nation was entitled to “perfect equality of 
treatment for theircommerce and navigation” in 
any Chinese sphere controlled by any other, No 
nation could openly challenge this sugge,stion 
without admitting its own de.sire to absorb a 
piece of China, (As one historian .said, the note 
was like asking the thieves in a room to stand 
up and be counted. ) Accordingly Hay got unani¬ 
mous consent to his note. 

However pragmatic the motive may have been 
from the viewpoint of American investing and 
trading ambitions, many Chinese saw the policy 
as an expression of friendship, an official rein¬ 
forcement to the philanthropic activities of U.S. 
missionaries in the Flowery Kingdom, The 
pledge to safeguard China’s administrative and 
territorial integrity offered the Chinese people at 
the very least a framework of independence 
within which to make adjustment to the turbu¬ 
lent 20th century—something not guaranteed 
other Asian peoples absorbed into European 
empires. Moreover the United State.s took the 
pledge seriously and made friendship between 
itself and a free, stable China an absolute cor¬ 
nerstone of her Pacific policy. Punsuit of thatgoal 
led the United States into World War II with 
Japan, It also led to a fruitle.ss American attempt 
to mediate in the Chinese civil war in 1947. For 
nearly a quarter of a century after the Commu¬ 
nist triumph in that war in 1949, the Sino- 
American rapport implied in the Open-Door 
Policy appeared dead, but the historic visit of 
President Richard M, Nixon to Peking in 1972 
proved that tremendous forces still tend to draw 
the two nations together, That event alone un¬ 
derscores the basic significance of Hay’s original 
statement. 

The Open-Door Policy indicated how, in for¬ 
eign as well as domestic affair,s, American action 
was fueled by a curious mix of exalted purpose 
and unembellished self-interest. That contradic¬ 
tory amalgam is even better illustrated by con¬ 


trasting a pair of documents of the high noon of 
American Caribbean imperialism, with the ide¬ 
alistic blueprint of a world order worth sacrific¬ 
ing American lives for-that is, by matching the 
PLATT AMENDMENT and the ROOSEVELT 
COROLLARY TO THE MONROE DOC¬ 
TRINE against Wilson’s FOURTEEN POINTS. 

The arrival of the 1890s brought with.it a 
mood of jingoism. American indus trial prowess 
offered both the incentive and the capacity to 
build a modern navy. Americans, proud of the 
new order, began to envy European nations the 
martial legends and the pomp of their growing 
Asian and African colonization programs. 
American clergymen continued, as in the days 
of Manifest Destiny, to preach that it was God’s 
will that Christianity must reach the heathen, 
even at sword’s point. And American popular 
scientists preached a curious version of the the¬ 
ory of evolution, which held that the races most 
advanced in technology were survivors of the 
“struggle of the fittest” in Nature, and were bio¬ 
logically justified, therefore, in subjugating the 
less developed tribes of mankind. 

This zest for conquest crested in what Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt called a “splendid little war” with 
Spain in the summer of 1898, Its purpose was to 
free the Cubans from the yoke of decaying, feu¬ 
dal, popish Spain—against which they had been 
struggling for several years. Despite mammoth 
lack of preparation, the war was quickly and 
cheaply won by the Americans. When it was 
over, the United States found itself in possession 
of Guam, the Philippines and Puerto Rico-the 
last of Spain’s colonial possessions outside of 
Africa and the logical candidates for the first 
outposts of American empire in the Far East and 
the Caribbean. In the same summer of 1898 the 
United States annexed Hawaii, which had been 
converted from a native-rule kingdom, into, an 
American-run republic after a Texas-style “rev¬ 
olution” by Yankee settlers, Uncle Sam at last 
was dressed (over the strenuous objections, to be 
sure, of the Filipinos and of a small but vocal 
group of American citizens) in imperial purple. 

Cuba posed a problem. The expansionist ad¬ 
venture had started as a crusade to free Cuba, 
Cuba, therefore, could hardly be annexed by the 
United States, But neither was Cuba, in Ameri¬ 
can eyes, ready for. self-government. Internal 
dissensions might weaken her to the point where 
her government could not protect American 
and other foreign lives and property in the is¬ 
land, or to where she might be a tempting prize 
for some other power that wished to defy the 



Monroe Doctrine, The safeguard against this 
peril, short of a United States takeover, was to 
make a protectorate of Cuba by the PLATT 
AMENDMENT submitted by Sen. Orville Platt 
of Connecticut to the treaty recognizing Cuba’s 
independence. In signing that document, Cuba 
had to promise to make no treaties giving special 
concessions to other, powers without American 
consent; to grant no bases to other nations, while 
leasing Guantanamo to the Americans; to incur 
no debts beyond her easy capacity to repay, and 
thus to give no excuse to foreign powers for in¬ 
tervention in her affairs; and, Anally, to permit 
Americans to land armed forces on her soil 
whenever the United States might deem it vitally 
necessary. 

The Platt Amendment remained on the books 
until it was repealed in 1934. No landmark in 
international goodwill, it was a frank statement 
of the American will to dominate the Western 
Hemisphere. That intention controlled our Latin- 
American dealings from 1900 to 1920, and was 
evidenced by numerous episodes of arbitrari¬ 
ness. The United States fomented a revolution 
against Colombia by residents of the Isthmus of 
Panama in 1903, protected the “rebels” with one 
of its war vessels, immediately recognized the 
Republic of Panama and signed it to a treaty 
giving Americans the right to build the Panama 
Canal and administer the zone through which it 
passed. In 1912 Americans landed in Nicaragua 
to “preserve order” and protect American lives 
and property; in 1914 American naval forces 
shelled and occupied Vera Cruz in Mexico; in 
1915 U.S. Marines went ashore in Haiti; in 1916 
they occupied Santo Domingo, while back on the 
mainland, an American “punitive expedition” 
chased Pancho Villa deep into Mexican territory. 
All of this was done primarily to preserve the 
safety of the American engineers, technicians 
and business managers who supervised a grow¬ 
ing network of American-owned mines, fruit 
plantations, railroads, oil wells and other enter¬ 
prises in Latin-American nations. 

But the motivation for intervention went even 
farther than the guarantee of purely American 
interests. The spiritual father of the imperial 
mood, in one sense, was Theodore Roosevelt (“I 
took Panama!” he boasted). During his Presi¬ 
dency, he enunciated an addition—the ROOSE¬ 
VELT COROLLARY TO THE MONROE 
D OCTRINE—changing the doctrine from a pro¬ 
tective policy against European imperialism into 
a virtual license for American manipulation of 
hemispheric affairs. Roosevelt recognized that 


Europeaninvestors, too, were imperiled by Latin- 
American political instability and that they 
might urge their governments to act as their col¬ 
lectors at gunpoint. That had actually happened 
with Venezuela in 1902. 

Rather than dealing with the sources of Latin- 
American revolutions by assisting in the educa¬ 
tional and economic development of their 
peoples—or rather than simply discouraging 
European appropriation of Latin-American 
resources—Roosevelt announced, in 1906, a new 
idea. The United States must take the responsi¬ 
bility, by force if necessary, for guaranteeing the 
stability of its small southern neighbors. In an 
informal letter he described this attitude as re¬ 
serving the right to “spank them” ourselves. In 
the more formal language of an olAcial message, 
Roosevelt declared that “Chronic wrongdoing, 
or an impotence which results in a general loos¬ 
ening of the ties of civilized society,” was intoler¬ 
able, and that the United States—rather than 
permit European armed forces to penetrate the 
hemisphere—would itself intervene in countries 
guilty of those sins, in the exercise of an “inter¬ 
national police power.” 

In short the Roosevelt Corollary declared 
America would be the hemispheric “policeman,” 
a role made necessary by the lack of “civiliza¬ 
tion” on the part of the Latins. The Roosevelt 
Corollary is an important pronouncement of re¬ 
sponsibility, as well as of arrogance, It was an 
assumption of a role in organizing international 
relations in a way which Americans had up to 
then shunned. It was also high-handed and un¬ 
mindful of its insulting attitude toward other 
American nations, But whether diplomatically 
admirable or not, it expressed a viewpoint that 
controlled our relations with the other lands of 
the New World for a critical quarter of a century 
or more. 

To some degree, the United States was now 
operating like those European nations whose 
diplomatic morality it had formerly deplored, 
Yet Americans of 1914-especially those who 
called themselves Progressive-had not be¬ 
come entirely resigned to the world system of 
power politics. They still believed that as out¬ 
siders, without the Old World’s painful past of 
dynastic wars and nationalist revolutions, they 
had a unique opportunity to spell out the ground 
rules of a decent international society. This faith 
found perfect articulation in the style and lan¬ 
guage of Woodrow Wilson; and Wilson got the 
opportunity to go on record with the progressive 
plan for a peaceful world in 1918, after the 


United States was almost inevitably drawn into 
WorldWarl. 

The very circumstances of American involve¬ 
ment made a broad-gauge statement of war aims 
necessary. In 1914 the European system of ar¬ 
maments and alliances Anally brought on a war 
of all the major powers—France, Great Britain 
and Russia against Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. For three years of stalemate, while 
Americans watched, these advanced nations 
(and their smaller allies) pounded themselves, 
and European civilization, into a shambles. The 
United States hoped to remain neutral despite 
a general climate of opinion favoring the Franco- 
British side. But a German submarine campaign 
to slash England’s seaborne supply lines de¬ 
stroyed the lives of many Americans traveling in 
the war zone and forced Wilson into increasingly 
threatening postures and Anally into asking 
Congress for a declaration of war on Germany. 
Once in the war, there was a problem of finding 
appropriately heartening goals. True, the de¬ 
fense of our maritime rights was a historically 
valid ground for war. But the British had also 
harassed American trade relentlessly; moreover 
Wilson’s pre-1917 stance of neutrality was hard 
to scrap in favor of a sudden, enthusiastic en¬ 
dorsement of Allied war aims, It was necessary 
to And a larger purpose to justify the bloodshed 
—to make the aim not just victory for one side 
but for the world. Wilson chose to frame his 
statement in the form of an appeal to the peoples 
of the world (the German people included) to 
overthrow the real foe, autocracy, and to accept 
his terms for the postwar world as spelled out in 
FOURTEEN POINTS, contained in a message 
on war aims delivered to Congress in January of 
1918. 

The Fourteen Points are a remarkable X ray 
of a progressive. American mind digesting the 
world’s problems. Eight dealt with particulars of 
postwar settlement, such as the evacuation of 
Belgium. But the others were far-reaching: free¬ 
dom of the seas, world disarmament, a fair ad¬ 
justment of colonial claims, the reducton of 
tariff barriers, an end to secret treaties, the right 
of nationality groups to independent statehood, 
and the League of Nations. As a democrat and 
an American liberal Wilson believed that war 
was an ugly anachronism that could be banished 
if its root causes were dug up. These roots in¬ 
cluded militarism and armaments, economic ri¬ 
valries and the suppression of peoples’ natural 
right to national governments of their own freely 
made choice. 


If the corroded old order of things could be 
replaced with a blueprint somewhat resembling 
that which worked for Americans, all would be 
well. In Wilson’s ideal world, an educated and 
prospering people, yoked by common national 
traditions, enjoy^ independence and govern 
themselves through parliaments. The govem- 
ment.s they create use their inAuence to guaran¬ 
tee economic equality. Their countries are as free 
of tariff barriers and arms burdens as American 
states of the Union. Their dealings with each 
other are always in the open and under public 
scrutiny. And when there are clashes of interest, 
a kind of super-Congress (without sovereign 
power, to be sure) mediates the conllicts peace¬ 
ably. Thi.s is a world which models itself more 
or less on the United States. 

The statesmen of the world were not ready for 
Wilson’s vision, though European commoners 
cheered him to the skies when he visited the Al¬ 
lied nations after the war’s end. The actual 
Treaty of Versailles embodied none of his points 
except for the League, and the American Senate 
rejected that, His vision ignored the deep and 
tangled emotions of nationality, the sheer weight 
of hi,storic patterns,, and revolutionary forces 
such as communism, two years old in 1919, and 
fascism, whichwas just about to be born. He was 
crushed between the ugly past and the sinister 
future, Yet his statement of the world as it could 
be if men’s best impulses governedit is a remark¬ 
able creation. It would be hard to argue, even 
more than half a century later, against the excel¬ 
lence of a society of nations patterned on the 
Fourteen Points, if such a global order is possi¬ 
ble. For some, the dream that it w possible per¬ 
sists, and for them, as for the generation that 
fought World War I, the Wilsonian statement 
remains a fundamental document of American 
belief. 

The 1920s and 1930s were a period in which 
the nation once more possessed the opportunity 
—perhaps for the last time in the newnentury— 
to turn its primary attention from problems of 
war and peace to crises at home, A boom period 
was followed ill 1929 by the onset of the most 
severe Depression ever to rock the land. Out of 
that grim experience came some new concep¬ 
tions of the role of the national Government, A 
new doctrine of national responsibility was horn 
that might have gladdened the ghosts of . both 
Hamilton and Jefferson—Hamilton because of 
its, blunt, Constitution-stretching assertion of 
Federal power, and Jefferson for its dedication 
to preserving the equal rights of all men, even 
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in times of economic duress, The doctrine held 
that the Federal Government should play a pos¬ 
itive role, not merely in regulating the economy 
as it had done since ICC days, but in promoting 
some types of economic recovery and growth 
that smaller communities could not handle on 
their own. This idea was embodied in almost all 
of the legislation of the New Deal, but it speaks 
out with special clarity in the TENNESSEE 
VALLEY AUTHORITY ACT, 

That law was the decade-old dream of a Mid¬ 
western agrarian Progressive, Nebraska’s Sen, 
George Norris. The valley of the Tennessee 
River had become one of the poorest areas of an 
impoverished South, Its timber, minerals and 
soils were exhausted, the great river and its trib¬ 
utaries periodically washed away more and more 
resources in raging floods; millions of its black 
and white people—sickly and undernour¬ 
ished—lived a marginal existence. During World 
War I the Government had built an electric gen¬ 
erating plant at Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee, 
to feed war plants with hydroelectric power. 
Norris proposed, after peace came, to make this 
■‘temporary-’ facility the nucleus of an entire 
program of regional regeneration. Congress, 
under the spur of the Depression, implemented 
and enlarged his conception in 1933. 

The act created a Government-owned corpo- 
Mtion, the’ Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
whose three directors were to be appointed by the 
President. The authority’s powers were unprece¬ 
dented, It could use the Muscle Shoals dam and 
build others, construct transmission lines and sell 
electric power rates below those of the private 
suppliers to communities and cooperative assoc¬ 
iations for running machinery and essential 
utilities. The TVA could create plants to make 
fertilizer and then arrange demonstrations for 
farm organizations in the use of these crop- 
increasing chemicals produced by electricity. It 
could undertake navigational improvements oh 
theTivers as part of its flood-control operations. 
In-short, it was given a free hand to lift a 
whole region out of the doldrums and replace a 
rural slum, thousands of miles square, with 
thriving towns and farms that wouldj be linked 
by good communications to the rest of the coun¬ 
try and enjoy the improved health and comfort 
that came from better incomes. Such a partner¬ 
ship of government and the people of a region 
was denounced by some as a form of socialism 
—which it undoubtedly was—but to David Li- 
lienthal, TVA’s first head, it was an example of 
“democracy on the march.” T’ f 


TVA was but one example of the New Deal’s 
strides toward enlarged Federal power. Under 
the programs authorized in the 1930s, Washing¬ 
ton became involved in a variety of new fields 
or extensions of old ones. It guaranteed and sup¬ 
ported labor in the right of collective bargaining 
through the Wagner Act, and also set minimum 
wages and maximum hours in certain industries. 
The Government became the employer of the 
jobless through its building programs under the 
Public Works Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration. It broadened its activi¬ 
ties in the preservation of the nation’s natural 
resources through the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. It financed and built low- and middle- 
income housing, both directly and through loans 
and grants to states, communities and individ¬ 
uals. It bought and stored surplus crops, resettled 
marginal farmers on better lands and paid farm 
owners for the scientific management of their 
land. It became the administrator, through the 
Social Security Act, of a vast old-age insurance 
program. It increased its regulation of money 
and securities markets, power companies and 
aviation. All of this resulted in the creation of a 
gigantic bureaucracy and Federal budgets in the 
billions—results which were to bring serious 
complications to American life.: 

But the revolutionary and evolutionary thrust 
of the programs was to break with the traditional 
notion of government as merely the impartial 
arbiter in the economic race and open the way 
for a whole new concept of the relationship be¬ 
tween politics and the public welfare. 

The American people never got a chance to 
vote on the New Deal’s recipe to “promote the 
general welfare” as a single package, since it was 
worked out piecemeal. But a partial referendum 
came in the last year of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
first term, when the DEMOCRATIC PLAT¬ 
FORM OF 1936 declared: “We hold this truth 
to be self-evidentt that government in a modern 
civilization has certain inescapable obligations to 
its citizens, among which are: (1) Protection of 
the family and the home. (2) Establishment of 
a democracy of opportunity for all the people, 
(3), Aid to those overtaken by disaster,” These 
were broad-gauge statements, and the platform 
went on to spell out many of tlie programs of 
relief and reform already undertaken or set up 
as target achievements. 

By contrast, the Republican platform de¬ 
nounced the Democrats for having “dishonored 
American traditions.” It likewise dso dedicated 
the party of Lincoln to the American people-- 


but “to the preservation of their character as free 
citizens,” Between those goals-“equal eco¬ 
nomic opportunity” and "individual opportu- 
nity”-there was a practical gap which made the 
contest of that year a shade more ideological 
than most presidential campaigns. Whatever the 
reasons for the landslide vote for Roosevelt that 
November, those ballot-box figures made the 
1936 election a true turning point in the modern 
history of the United States, and the Democratic 
platform a meaningful milepost. 

However far-reaching the changes triggered 
by the Depression, the rao.st potent architect of 
social rebuilding in the modern world remains 
war. A.S conflict swept over the world again in 

1939, transformations in American life, even 
more fundamental than those conceived by the 
New Deal, began to take place, The United 
States had followed the rise of fascism with wary 
eyes. As Manchuria, Ethiopia and Spain became 
battlegrounds, public opinion was painfully di¬ 
vided between contradictory impulses. There 
was a strong wish, born of disillusionment with 
the aftermath of World War 1, to avoid new en¬ 
tanglements in any foreign fracas, But there was 
also an awareness that Germany and Italy were 
not simply dynastic conquerors in the old style, 
trying to enlarge the family domains, These were 
revolutionary powers (Hitler’s Reich especially) 
condemning the whole concept of peace through 
a balance of forces and nakedly glorifying war. 
It was clear to average Americans, too, that 
Japan’s relentless march into mainland Qiina 
was closing the Open Door, 

By 1939 Roosevelt was already convinced that 
the United States could not survive in a world 
dominated by violence—the inevitable result of 
new Fascist victories. He wanted to check aggres¬ 
sion by collaboration with France and Britain, 
But public opinion lagged behind him—until 

1940. Then the German lightning campaign that 
knocked out France suddenly gave reality to the 
frightening prospect of a British defeat and an 
Atlantic basin dominated by a dynamic new 
enemy instead of an old friend, Under the spur 
of this menace, Americans voted Roosevelt into 
an unprecedented third term, And immediately 
after his inauguration he asked-and got-from 
Congress the groundbreaking LEND-LEASE 
ACT 

The measure was a historic breakthrough in 
two ways. The United States was still not pre¬ 
pared to enter a traditional wartime alliance. 
Nor could it support Britain simply by arms 
sales, because of the exhausted condition of the 


British treasury, So Roosevelt and his advisers 
invented the ingenious formula of the “garden 
hose,” lent to a neighbor to fight a fire and re¬ 
turned or replaced by some equivalent at the end 
of the emergency. This kind of loan or lease of 
military hardware was not covered by traditional 
rules of international relations. But there was 
more, The President was given virtual war 
powens by Congress, though the U.S. remained 
technically at peace. He could authorize the 
manufacture or procurement of any article for 
any country whose defense he deemed vital to 
the defense of the United States, “and deliver it 
to such a country” on whatever terms he re¬ 
garded as “satisfactory.” He might do that “not¬ 
withstanding the provision of any other law,” 
and “promulgate such rules and regulations as 
might be necessary and proper” in the pursuit 
of the Lend-Lease Act’s objectives. . 

No one could see in 1941 that the process of 
giving the Chief Executive huge discretionary 
powers in a military emergency would lead down 
a long trail to places like Korea and Vietnam. 
What was sensed, however, was that in a revolu¬ 
tionary world situation—where invasions took 
place without warning, countries were destroyed 
in a few weeks and agreements were torn up like 
wastepaper—a new flexibility was required in 
the conduct of foreign policy. The American 
poet Longfellow had once written that “new 
occasions teach new duties.” The year 1941 im¬ 
pressed that lesson on the nation. The full impact 
of the “new duties” on the Constitution is still 
in theprocess'of revealing itself in the 1970s. 

By August of 1941 much had happened in the 
swift-moving world. The United States was 
slowly drifting into an undeclared naval war with 
Germany as it helped to convoy Lend-Lease 
goods to Britain: Russia had been invaded and 
made the beneficiary of Lend-Lease on the the¬ 
ory that a temporary alliance with totalitarian 
communism was justified to overthrow the more 
immediate menace of Hitlerism. (Roosevelt was 
certain that in supping with the Devil, Ills spoon 
would be, long enough for safety.) 

As a virtual partner in the conflict, at Britain’s 
side, the United States was ready to seek the 
propaganda and morale-building effect (among 
the peoples under the Nazi yoke especially) of a 
statement of its world aims. A dramatic meeting 
between Prime Minister Winston Churchill and 
President Franklin Roosevelt on a battleship off 
Argentia, Newfoundland, produced a joint 
statement of the leaders of the English-speaking 
nations concerning their common "hopes for a 
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better future for the world ” The ATLANTIC 
CHARTER was, in general, a restatement of the 
Fourteen Points. Both countries.expressed faith 
in the right of all peoples to choose their form 
of government, and an unwillingness to see terri¬ 
torial changes against the wishes of the people 
involved in them. The future world was to be one 
in which large and small states alike had access 
to the trade and raw materials of the globe. The 
charter expressed hope, for international eco¬ 
nomic collaboration, freedom of the seas, the 
abandonment of force and the disarmament of 
aggressors “pending the establishment of a wider 
and permanent system of general security”—the 
last a precursor of some new version of the 
League of Nations, 

Nothing in the charter was novel, but once 
more the United States had spelled out its ver¬ 
sion of a just world. This time, however, at the 
war’s end there would be no retreat to relative 
isolation. The United States would emerge from 
the war inextricably entangled in the globe’s 
agonies and prospects—responsible as well as 
concerned. Foreign and domestic policy would 
become virtually inseparable. American society 
would reflect the enormous pressures, not only 
ofiinyention and its consequences, but of being 
almost constantly girded for war. The United 
StateSj like the rest of the world, faced a future 
of promise and peril, Symbolically, its future 
might extend as far as the farthest reaches of 
space—or be consumed in the fiery mushrooms 
of nuclear explosions*,In such an uncertain world 
it became harder—though not impossible—to 
adjust basic American principles to contempo¬ 
rary needs. The threads of 17th- and 18th- 
century ideals were harder to weave into the 
intricate patterns of the 20th. But some were so 
woven and are visible in the documents of the 
last quarter of a century. 

A New Society, Home and 
Abroad, 1945-Present 

The year 1945 began a totally new era in the 
history of the world and of the American people. 
It was difiiciilt for the United States, always up 
to then a lightly armed (though potentially po¬ 
tent) outsider in the world’s struggles, to face the 
fact that it was the strongest surviving mation- 
state in a shattered world. The difficulty was 
made greater by thelact that the postwar globe 
was troubled by some fundamental difficulties 
over and above those created by the physical 


devastation and exhaustion of the major indus¬ 
trial nations. 

The-first disturbing factor was the fact of So¬ 
viet power and intentions. Though savagely 
bloodied by the war (and Russia was the theater 
of its greatest land battles); Stalin’s country stood 
the best chance of 'quick recovery and would 
clearly be the world’s second-ranking power. 
Tightly in the grip of,a paranoiac dictator, the 
Soviet Union could be assumed to have ambi¬ 
tious designs on all Europe. Her troops stood in 
pillaged central Germany and throughout the 
Balkans, Her puppet regimes in Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, Bulgaria,,! Albania and—at that time— 
Yugoslavia were capable of planting seeds of 
subversion among their neighbors. Obviously, 
for the United States, reaching some kind of bal¬ 
ance of power with the Russians would be a hard 
but unavoidable task, 

A second threat to world stabihty was the final 
collapse of the old European imperial system. 
Nation after nation began to break free of for¬ 
eign rule—India, Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Indochina, Algeria—a fist steadily lengthened by 
the obvious inability of the drained European 
ruler-nations to sustain the burden of campaigns 
of reconquest. These Hberations of subject peo¬ 
ples were, from one point of view, forward steps 
in the progress of human liberty. But in the short 
run they were trouble. As each fragment of a 
former empire broke away, it often became em¬ 
broiled with neighbors over boundaries, or fell 
prey to internal struggles for control, or was 
drawn toward the oibife of some larger power. 
Each revolution and war—in India, Indonesia, 
Israel, the Congo—threatened to flare into a new 
international holocaust if the major powers 
should become committed to opposing sides, 

Finally, looming over every nation was the 
shadow of the world’s most appalling weapon. 
At the end.of the war the United States had 
dropped two atomic bombs on Japan. Each had 
incinerated thousands in the virtual blink of an 
eye. Moreover tests at Bikini atoll in 1946 made 
it clear that the devices which devastated Hiro¬ 
shima and Nagasaki were only the first genera¬ 
tion; others more awesome were.yet to come, By 
1949 American scientists—followed shortly by 
the Russians—had developed the hydrogen 
bomb, which measured its power in the equiva¬ 
lent of millions of tons of conventional explo¬ 
sives. And it was evident even then that missile 
technology, thoughin an early stage, would soon 
provide Russia, theUnited States and any future 
members of the “nuclear dub” with the capacity 


to deliver atomic warhead,s anywhere within a 
few hours. For the first time in man’s history, 
there wa,s a genuine prospect of almo.si total an¬ 
nihilation of humanity if a war got out of hand. 

These were the great, overriding considera¬ 
tions as America turned from war to peace, In 
the turbulent five years after VJ-day, her foreign 
policy underwent two phases. At first, in 1945 
and 1946, there was an era of almo.st .sunny opti¬ 
mism, marked by acts meant to limit American 
power in the We.stern Hemisphere and subject 
it to the will of an international organization, 
There was also an effort to .safeguard the world 
against the irresponsible, uncontrolled develop¬ 
ment of atomic energy, and a propo.sal~the 
Baruch Plan—for the international .sharing of 
nuclear secrets. (The plan foundered on Russian 
objections to international inspection.) But by 
1947 the pattern of Cold War was emerging. 
Thereafter came a three-year period of rearma¬ 
ment and the forging of alliances, culminating 
in a shooting war in Asia. 

A beginning in peacemaking was made with 
the ACT OF CHAPULTEPEC. This act was the 
culmination of a change in our policie,s toward 
Latin America, policie,s which had been under¬ 
going modification .since the late 1920s. At that 
time the era of Marine intervention was giving 
way to one marked by more United States re¬ 
spect for her neighbors’ sovereignty. The with¬ 
drawal of the last United States troops from 
Haiti in 1933 and the abrogation of the Platt 
Amendment the next year were .steps in this 
burgeoning “Good Neighbor” policy, which 
bore fruit during World War II, Almost all of 
the other hemispheric nations followed the 
American lead in fighting against the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo Axis powers, instead of lining up 
(as might have been expected) with the enemies 
of the Colossus of the North, Cynics might argue 
that the reasons behind both the liberalization 
of U.S. policy and Latin-American “loyalty” 
were the same; The huge influence of American 
dollars invested in the Latin-American nations 
had produced governments that could safely be 
counted on to be pro-American, even if that 
meant skimping on their own peoples’ health, 
education and welfare needs while plowing the 
wealth of mine and plantation into Yankee 
profits, shared in by the local elite. 

Whether such charges were or were not exag¬ 
gerated, the fact was that as the war drew to a 
close, the United States moved to cast away even 
the surface vestiges of the older imperialism, At 
an Inter-American Conference on the Problems 


of War and Peace held in March, 1945, the 
United States delegation willingly agreed to the 
joint statement that held that “all sovereign 
States are juridically equal among themselves” 
(Costa Rica thus being equalized with the U.S., 
as an example), and that any attack on an Amer¬ 
ican nation should be considered an act of ag¬ 
gression against all the signers, to be met with 
joint consultation and action, In simple term.s the 
Act of Chapultepec was a regional defensive al¬ 
liance, and it was clear.that the United States 
would bear the major burden of any economic 
or military action and carry the most weight in 
t he councils of war held under it. 

Nonetheless it also made the Monroe Doctrin e 
multilateral, All the nations of the hemisphere, 
actingin concert, were committed to the defen.se 
of their area. The United States was no longer 
the sole, self-advertised protector. Though the 
fact of Washington’s power remained un¬ 
changed, in principle the act was a long step 
away from gunboat diplomacy days. It was a 
historical embellishment that it was named for 
a part of Mexico City which American troops 
had stormed, in 1846 in the final battles of the 
Mexican War, seen by most Latins as the ulti¬ 
mate Yankee land grab. 

The Act of Chapultepec concluded by saying 
that “the said arrangement” should be “consLs- I 
tent with the purposes and principles of the gen¬ 
eral international organization, when estab- ; 
lished.” The reference was to the emerging 
United Nations Organization, In that tumultu¬ 
ous month of March, 1945, delegates from all the | 

nations fighting against the Axis, then in its 
death spasms, met in San Francisco to harden I 
their wartime cooperation into a permanen t or¬ 
ganization to solve the riddles of peace. The 
United. Nations Charter was not achieved with | 
ease.. There were quarrels over representation. I 
(Should Soviet "republics,” for example, have ! 
votes like members of the British Common- | 
wealth?) The division of authority between the i 
Security Council, controlled by the Great 
Powers, and the General Assembly, dominated ' 
by the lesser nations, was another friction point. I 
There was controversy over the limits on the I 
rights ofthe major nations to veto, in the Security I 
Council, any undesirable actions or discussions, ; 
There was also disagreement over the separation I 

of international police functions from less con- | 
troversial social and economic programs to be 
sponsored by the U.N. j 

The charter finally hammered out was a com- I 
promise, as the United States Constitution was ! 
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a compromise, The organization created is still 
in the process of growth (often under lire) and 
was not, from the start, the ultimate form of the 
Parliament of Man, Yet the United States was 
in it in a way that would have been breathtaking 
to consider at the end of the First World War, 
only 26 years earlier. The UNITED NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION ACT passed by Congress was 
forthright in its limitation of both national and 
congressional sovereignty. Whenever the Secu¬ 
rity Council called for economic sanctions 
against aggressors, the President was em¬ 
powered, despite "the provisions of any other 
law,” to take action “through any agency which 
he may designate, and under such orders, rules 
and regulations as may be prescribed by him,” 
Moreover he was not “deemed to require the 
authorization of Congress to make available to 
the Security Council... the armed forces, facili¬ 
ties, or assistance” required to keep the peace if 
the council decided that military measures were 
necessary, In short, the President was em¬ 
powered to launch the United States into war at 
the U.N.’s call—something which was to happen 
when the charter was barely five years old. Few 
enactments by the American Congress could 
have been more far-reaching or could have indi¬ 
cated so dramatically the changing mood of the 
nation in less than a lifetime, 

It was recognition of the overpowering 
changes that the modern era had brought which 
allowed Congress, in the name of the American 
people, to accept in 1945 what had been spurned 
in 1919—international responsibility. The hand¬ 
writing on the wall had legibly said that the day 
for “going it alone” was over. 

An equally vivid message, in the same script, 
told Congress that the novel force of atomic en¬ 
ergy required an entirely fresh approach to its 
development. The ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
embodied that new, experimental approach. It 
was recognized that the management of the 
atomic genie was a field full of unknown factors 
and possibilities, and that a method must be 
found to retain public control of the process 
while assisting private corporate and community 
development of nuclear power for peaceful uses. 
Likewise, in disseminating information that 
would facilitate the growth of nuclear knowledge 
for medical, industrial and other beneficial pur¬ 
poses, care had to be taken to preserve enough 
secrecy to safeguard the national defense. 

These Imrd-to-reconcile goals were sought in 
the Atomic Energy Act of August, 1946. Con¬ 
gress created an almost unprecedented super¬ 


agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
gave it nearly unlimited power to control the de¬ 
velopment of the nation’s atomic future. Like a 
super-TVA, it might build facilities of its own, 
manufacture materials, distribute them, make 
grants for research, allocate resources between 
weapons and other applications, monopolize 
patents and, in every conceivable way, dominate 
the field. Nothing could be done without its con¬ 
sent. A whole province of technology, full of 
portentous consequences for the United States 
and the world, was made in effect the exclusive 
fiefdom of a Government body. 

This abandonment of laissez-faire was done 
with little opposition and with the realization 
that, as Abraham Lincoln had said on another 
occasion, “we cannot escape history.” The model 
of a Federal agency controlling scientific re¬ 
search and development, instead of leaving the 
field to Government-aided free enterprise, was 
followed later in the space program. In one way 
there was a return to the past. In the 17th century 
it was government which had commanded the 
wealth and authority to send out exploring expe¬ 
ditions to the New World. Now, explorations in 
the unknown regions of science were following 
the same kind of pattern. 

But while these steps toward a peaceful future 
were being taken, events of the stormy present 
blew American foreign policy in a new direction 
after 1946, The landmark set at the point where 
the course changed was the TRUMAN DOC¬ 
TRINE. A period of heightening tension with the 
Soviet Union during all of 1946 began to. ap¬ 
proach a dangerous climax in Greece, where the 
government was barely coping with a Commu¬ 
nist-infiltrated, if not Communist-led, insurrec¬ 
tion. It was assumed at the time that the goal was 
to sweep Greece into the camp of Stalin’s satel¬ 
lites. Greece had been receiving financial and 
military aid from her longtime patron state, 
Great Britain, Turkey, uncomfortably aware of 
Soviet forces on her northern border, had long 
been a client of Britain as well. But Britain in 
early 1947 was no longer the imperial mistress 
of the seas or the world’s industrial leader. Badly 
hit by the war itself, she made it plain to the 
Americans that financing Greek and Turkish re¬ 
sistance was now beyond her. Either the United 
States must assume the burden—thus taking a 
major new step in its own history—or the east¬ 
ern Mediterranean might become a Soviet 
sphere. The possibility of United Nations inter¬ 
vention was dismissed because of the power of 
the Soviet Union to veto action. 


President Harry S. Truman was no man to 
back away from a challenge. It was necessary for 
him, however, to find a rationale for involving 
the United States in a foreign commitment un¬ 
like any it had ever accepted in peacetime. In 
an emergency message to a joint session of the 
Congress, he did this by redefining the “primary 
objectives” of U.S. foreign policy. He de¬ 
clared that “totalitarian regimes imposed on free 
peoples, by direct or indirect aggression, under¬ 
mine the foundations of international peace and 
hence the security of the United States.” He was 
arguing, in effect, that in a shrunken world the 
collapse of one free nation might bring others 
down with it and re-create the international an¬ 
archy of the 1930s, when only raw power 
counted. America could not afford such a world, 
and therefore the American frontiers were no 
longer on her own Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
but in an almost literal sense, everywhere that 
force threatened accepted boundaries. 

The sweeping implications of the Truman 
Doctrine made it a foundation stone of the then 
beginning Cold War, For good or ill, the United 
States redefined its security needs and began a 
long period of alliance-building, supported by 
bases, around the globe. An initial step was join¬ 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
1949, Other such regional pacts were to follow. 
They made the United States vulnerable as 
never before to immediate engagement in wars 
which might begin thousands of miles away. 
Truman had thus taken the first step on a historic 
road. 

But there were other new directions for the 
nation, too. In 1947 military aid to a beleaguered 
neighbor not technically at war was novel for the 
United States, but not for older nations. The 
MARSHALL PLAN, on the other hand, was 
tremendously innovative, Its basic idea was ut¬ 
tered soon after the Truman Doctrine message, 
in the address of Secretary of State George C. 
Marshall to the Harvard University graduating 
class of 1947. Marshall pointed out that Europe, 
two years after the end of the war there, re¬ 
mained prostrated. The reason was that there 
was no economic surplus, over and above sub¬ 
sistence needs, to rebuild a healthy economy and 
replace destroyed or looted industrial and trans¬ 
portation facilities. The war effort had “engulfed 
all aspects of national economies,” consumed ir¬ 
replaceable stocks of fuel and raw materials, left 
even such a basic necessity as food in short sup¬ 
ply. Governments were now being forced to 
spend what little resources remained simply to 


keep their populations alive. Eventually, even 
these efforts would be unable to prevent wide¬ 
spread famine and massive unemployment, and 
revolution and war would almost certainly be the 
harvest of the economic distress that was in pros¬ 
pect. Once more a world engulfed in conflict— 
without stable institutions—would be unsafe for 
its own people. 

Marshall therefore proposed that, in the inter- : 
ests of its own securi ty, the United States should : 
“do whatever it is able to do to assist in the return : 
of normal economic health in, the world, without 
which there can be no political stability and no 
assured peace.” He urged the European nations ; 
to take the unusual .step, for them, of getting to¬ 
gether to cooperate in making estimates of what 
they would need in the way of crcdil.s and mate¬ 
rials to restore their economies. He even included - 
Russian satellites in the original plan, dedaring: 
“Our policy is directed not against any country 
or doctrine, but again,st hunger, poverty, desper¬ 
ation and chaos.” In fact, Russia compelled the ^ 
countries under her thumb to stay ou t, and it was ; 
left to the Western-oriented bloc alone to make 
common cause with the United States in the ta.sk 
of rebuilding the Western European economy. 

Twice in three months, therefore, history had 
spoken through American leadens. Truman had ; 
floated Americans into the turbulent waters of ^ 
international risk through alliances. And Mar¬ 
shall had told the Europeans to coordinate their ! 
planning so as to maximize American aid, and : 
had urged Americans to "face up to the vast re- | 
sponsibility which history has dearly placed on I 
our country,” Each message underscored the in- i 
terdependence of the families of mankind on a ■ 
planet whose distances were steadily diminishing i 
in the air age, and whose resources were ftnile. | 
Nor were Europeans and Americans alone in- I 
volved, The far-off “heathen” peoples of other | 
continents, to whom the West had once sent mis- I 
sionaries, were also next-door neighbors now. | 
Soon, in the 1950s, their ways and works would 
be almost instantaneously visible to Americans I 
via television. And even in the 1940s it wa.s dear i 
that Asian and African political restlessness and | 
upheaval could create si tuations of international I 
conflict which would meimcc the .structure of i 
peace. By contrast, if “new nations” were con- | 
tented and stable—and making technical prog- | 
ress—they would be a force ibr peace and, in I 
addition, would aid, the prosperity of more ad- | 
vanced nations who could furnish them with I 
capital and consumer goods. The world was one: | 
If parts of it were impoverished, other parts lost | 
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opportunities for trade and production. If the 
“poor” nations prospered, others prospered with 
them. It was therefore enlightened self-interest 
for the technologically sophisticated nations to 
help the undeveloped countries. 

This concept underlay TRUMAN’S POINT 
FOUR PROGRAM. In his Inaugural Address, 
in January of 1949, the President proposed a 
four-point scheme of foreign policy. First, the 
United Nations should be supported. Second, 
the European Recovery Program (the name of 
the administrative agency carrying out the Mar¬ 
shall Plan) should be continued in force, Third, 
military aid to “freedom-loving nations against 
aggression” would be continued. Fourth, there 
should be “a bold new program for making the 
benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement of 
growth of underdeveloped areas,” Greater pro¬ 
duction, the speech went on to point out, was the 
key to peace; and the key to production, in turn, 
was “a wider and more vigorous application of 
modern scientific and technical knowledge. Only 
by helping the least fortunate of its members to 
help themselves can the human family achieve 
the decent, satisfying life that is the right of all 
people.” Some months later, presenting an ac¬ 
tual plan for a technical assistance agency to 
Congress, he added a political motive. Noting 
the revolution of rising expectations among the 
world’s peoples, he warned that if they were 
“frustrated and disappointed” in those hopes, 
they might "turn to false doctrines which hold 
that the way of progress lies through tyranny.” 

The Marshall Plan and Point Four together 
proposed a new intimacy between foreign and 
economic policy. They reflected a new world in 
which an engineer from one country, working on 
a dam in another, was an ambassador, and a ship¬ 
load of free machine tools the equivalent of a 
regiment in strengthening an alliance. The 
United States was, to a large extent, serving its 
own interests in assisting Europe to recover, and 
Asia, Africa and Latin America to develop. It 
was creating export markets for its businessmen 
and friendly regimes for its diplomats to work 
with. But she was likewise assisting future Euro¬ 
pean competitors and helping “backward” na¬ 
tions to an independence that might allow them 
to break free of her if they chose. There was a 
remarkable amount of selflessness in these two 
steps which, at the very least, were radical new 
moves in the long history of relations among 
sovereign nations. 

But in the end there was a time when only 


force could cope with problems, and that ugly 
moment came on June 25,1950. For the second 
time in 10 years gunfire in the Pacific terminated 
America’s dream of peace. The background 
of TRUMAN’S KOREAN WAR STATE¬ 
MENT was typical of many situations that arose 
out of the inability of Russia and America to 
complete the work of peace. Korea, a possession 
of Japan since 1910, had been occupied by Soviet 
and United States troops after Japan’s collapse. 
The country had been promised independence 
and free elections, but because the occupying 
powers were unable to agree on the timing of 
such a vote, the land remained divided at the 
38th parallel, the boundary between the two 
armies. Eventually, each of the two “liberators” 
from the Japanese set up a friendly government 
in its zone of occupation, then withdrew, leaving 
two Koreas—a Communist and an anti¬ 
communist one—facing each other across the 
artificial frontier of the 38th parallel. On that 
fateful June morning, North Korea struck in a 
quick campaign aimed at forcing reunification 
on her own terms. Her Soviet-made tanks and 
heavy weapons threatened to overwhelm the 
South Koreans, who had been more lightly 
equipped by the Americans. Truman’s response 
was immediate. He ordered American air, land 
and sea forces into instant action. Meanwhile, 
the U.N. convened in emergency session. Mak¬ 
ing a tactical error, the Soviet Union boycotted 
the Security Council session. Freed from the 
Russian veto, the council authorized military aid 
to the South Koreans to contain aggression, and 
thus the United States found itself the chief U.N. 
agent in a “police action,” another historic first. 

The “police action” became a three-year war 
of a severity entirely unforeseen. It would cost 
some 40,000 American lives, bring in the Chinese 
and finally end in a negotiated stalemate. It con¬ 
fronted Americans with the unfamiliar problem 
of a war which they did not want to lose, but 
which could not be fought all-out without risking 
a wider war that was unacceptable. It brought 
the United States back onto a martial footing 
and started a trend toward enlarged military 
budgets which, in the early 1970s, had yet to re¬ 
verse itself It bred, out of its frustrations, a good 
deal of suspicion and resentment at home, which 
fueled the Communist witch-hunts of Sen. Jo¬ 
seph R. McCarthy. It led to a historic reassertion 
of civilian control of the armed forces when 
Truman fired Gen. Douglas MacArthur for the 
latter’s attempt to challenge the Pentagon’s re¬ 
straints on his operations. ■ 
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In the end, what started out as a simple and 
direct action to prevent a repetition of the 1930s 
-an act to discourage aggre.s,sion by meeting it 
head on at once—became America’.s introduc¬ 
tion to new and fearful complexities. The nation 
would learn that it.s most awe.some weapons were 
sometimes unusable, that properly led and 
trained Asian troops were a match for U.S. forces 
and that peace negotiations and bitter fighting 
could drag on simultaneously for years. These 
lessons would be repeated later in Vietnam, 
Thus America began the 1950,s with a foreign 
war on her hands. Society “at home,” mean¬ 
while, seethed with the changes brought on by 
such technological wondens as jets, television, 
automation and wonder drugs-to name a bare 
few-and with the resultant transformations in 
people’s status, need.s and expectation,s. No¬ 
where wa.s there sharper evidence of underlying 
social upheaval than in what was happening to 
America’s blacks. Though still laboring under 
.severe handicaps, they had begun to make slow 
improvements in their condition, aided by such 
historical episodes as the New Deal, which con¬ 
ferred its various benefits without regard to 
color, and the war, which brought better jobs and 
new horizons for millions of blacks in and out 
of uniform. Starting immedia tely after the war, 
Negro self-help organizations began to increase 
their demands for the long-deferred equality 
promi.sedin the 14th and 15th amendments, and 
white America seemed slightly more disposed to 
listen. A presiden tial executive order by Truman 
created the Fair Employment Practices Com¬ 
mission, which continued the work of a tempo¬ 
rary wartime Federal panel in insuring that 
black workers received equal treatment on any 
project under Government contract. Another 
presidential order commanded the armedforce.s 
to undertake complete desegregation at all levels 
-work carried on briskly under Chief of Staff 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, In the courts, a series of 
decisions began to weaken the props of segrega¬ 
tion in housing and liigher education. But the 
most historic of such court rulings—the one that 
wa.s truly an opening gun in the peaceful civil 
rights revolution of the 1950s and 1960s-was 
BROWN V. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
TOPEKA, handed down by the Supreme Court 
on May 17,1954, It held that legally segregated 
public schools—common throughout the South 
and in a few Northern school districts—were 
unconstitutional, 

fhe full impact of the decision came from im¬ 
plications that went beyond the classroom. Back 


m 1896, in the case of Pkssy v, Ferguson, involv¬ 
ing a challenge to “Jim Crow” railroad cars, the 
court had ruled that “separate but equal” facili¬ 
ties for blacks did not deny the equal protection 
of the laws. This in effect had opened the flood¬ 
gates to segregation. But now, 58 years later, the 
court declared: “We cannot turn the clock back 
to 1868 when the [Fourteenth] Amendment was 
written, nor even to 1896 when Pkssy v. Fergu^ 
son was written,” In a case involving schools it 
was particularly necessary to weigh the educa¬ 
tional and psychological effects of placing black 
students in a separate learning environment. The 
court concluded that such a separation always 
carried with it an implied badge of inferiority, 
and that segregated facilities were, inevitably, 
“inherently unequal” and therefore in violation 
of the amendment. 

Though the judgment was rendered only with 
respect to schoolchildren, its reverberations were 
far-reaching. For the same logic could be, and 
was, applied to almost every kind of separate 
facility—in public accommodation and trans¬ 
portation, for example—and once public opin¬ 
ion came to sense that there could really be no 
such thing as “separate but equal” treatment, the 
whole legal foundation of segregation would 
begin to crumble. The next 15 years were to see 
that happen, Under the pressure of propaganda 
and nonviolent, noncooperative tactics under¬ 
taken both by white and black antisegregation¬ 
ists, further court decisions hewed away at Jim 
Crow practices, and in 1964 and 1965 Congress 
paped historic acts reasserting the rights of all 
citizens, regardless of color, to equality of treat¬ 
ment in public life and to the right of suffrage. 

But the millennium had not arrived. In the late 
1960s there would he increasing black militancy 
and white resistance. Moreover, the intent of the 
Brown v, Board of Education decision was often 
sidestepped in Northern cities by de facto seg¬ 
regation—almost all-black schools drawn from 
all-black neighborhoods. Efforts to change these 
patterns by the busing of schoolchildren would 
cause serious reactions in the 1970s. Neverthe¬ 
less, a beginning had been made. The Supreme 
Court, so odious to the enemies of slavery as a 
result of the Dred Scott decision in 1857, became 
almost as poisonous to die-hard white suprema¬ 
cists a century later, and in both cases, the trigger 
of emotion was a landmark decision. 

But the decade was not solely a period of racial 
problems, One of the most breathtaking mo¬ 
ments of the 1950s came in October of 1957 
when American radio and television listeners 
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heard, through heavy static, the beeping pulse 
of a signal from a man-made satellite of earth, 
Sputnik I, which had been sent into orbit by So¬ 
viet rocket engineers, The violent national reac¬ 
tion that followed has sometimes been called the 
Sputnik crisis. There was no basic ground for 
alarm; American space achievements would 
soon catch up with those of the Soviet Union, But 
the United States had long thought of itself as 
first among nations in technological finesse, and 
the dismay of being surpassed by the Russians 
led to another major congressional enactment, 
the NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
ACT of 1958, 

The background of the act was broader than 
the immediate “emergency,” and its conse¬ 
quences were longer lasting. Since the beginning 
of World War II, a rapidly growing population 
and a society increasingly dependent on ad¬ 
vanced technology had combined to make new 
demands on the schools: More of them were 
needed, they had to retain the students longer 
and train them in a greater variety of difficult 
subjects and skills. These requirements strained 
to the limit the resources of the states, historically 
and constitutionally the sole providers of educa¬ 
tion. The principle of the Massachusetts School 
Law of 1647—local initiative—was still sound, 
but hard to apply when the single district school¬ 
master was replaced by a multimillion-dollar 
educational plant. In higher education, the mod¬ 
est little colleges that had adequately educated 
generations of Americans for the professions 
now found costly research laboratories and gi¬ 
gantic libraries (both indispensable to quality in 
the modern educational world) beyond their 
means.. 

Accordingly, there were growing requests for 
Federal aid, but they had always been denied, 
with warnings that such assistance, would in¬ 
volve the distasteful possibility of Federal indoc¬ 
trination and control. But under the pressure of 
reaction to Sputnik, a great breakthrough was 
possible. The act declared that because there was 
an “insufficient proportion of our population 
educated in science, mathematics and modern 
foreign languages and trained in technology.. . 
the national interest requires... that the Fed¬ 
eral Government give assistance to education for 
programs which are important to our defense.” 
So the “national interest” that had dictated eco¬ 
nomic aid to Europe and technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas now was stretched to 
cover the provision of fellowships and loans for 
potential teachers of “critical” subjects and to 


beef up the resources of institu tions that would 
offer training in those subjects. Billions would go 
into the implementation of the act, and every 
dollar forcibly pointed out the intricate connec¬ 
tions in modern life between learning and na¬ 
tional growth and strength. To fill the needs, both 
of Governm ent and private business, for trained 
experts in every field from astronomy to zoology 
and in every skill from computer programming 
through X-ray analysis, a healthy and productive 
educational system, from kindergarten through 
graduate seminars, was indispensable. In the age 
of space and automation, such a system was, in 
fact, as important as raw materials or arma¬ 
ments. The new key men of society would be the 
brainy few without whom the decisions of voters 
and political officeholders could not be trans¬ 
lated into action. The universities were no longer 
ivied islands of innocence where scholars and 
youths were sheltered from the world, Suddenly, 
in a development whose consequences are not 
yet fully explored, they had become part of “the 
establishment”—a change recognized and fos¬ 
tered by the act of 1958. 

Viewed in one light the 1950s can be seen as 
a time of multiple revolutions catching up with 
historic American attitudes. The 1960.S would 
continue this pattern with a vengeance. By 1961 
great demographic changes would be making 
themselves felt. The “war babies” of 1941 to 1945 
would be in high school and college. Most of the 
veterans of World War II would now be entering 
th eir 40s, traditionally the age to move up toward 
positions of command. A whole generation of 
young blacks would have grown up In a milder 
climate of racial policy than their parents and 
would have new and large expectations. Millions 
of Americans under 30 would barely remember 
a time when economic insecurity was a threat, 
when the United States had almost no standing 
army, when events abroad were not immediately 
made visible on television, thus turning the earth 
into what one scholar, Marshall McLuhan, calls 
a “global village.” Millions of Americans under 
30 would be unable to remember a time when 
unions were few and weak or when almost all 
women ended their schooling at 18 and went 
directly into marriage and careers as housewives 
with no further expectations. 

The shape of history in the 1960s and early 
1970s is hard to discern, Like a painting seen 
from too close, contemporary reality sometimes 
seems to dissolve into a series of blobs. Never¬ 
theless, since 1960 there have been moments of 
significance, whose essence is captured in certain 


documents of hope. Amid the violence and an¬ 
guish of a decade and a half of upheaval, there 
has pensisted some spirit of accommodation of 
respect for law, and reliance on time to right 
wrongs. Occasionally, that spirit has prevailed 
however precariously. 

_ In the summer of 1963 the Cold War was in 
its 17th year, if one dales it from the Truman 
Doctrine. The Cold War deeply affected world 
diplomacy and American political life, with its 
intermittent moments of crisis. There had been 
victories and setbacks for both sides. In 1961 
strong Soviet pressure failed to oust the Ameri¬ 
cans from Berlin, but in the .same year U.S, 
ellorts to overthrow the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro in Cuba through a CIA-backed in¬ 
vasion also failed. In 1962 .Soviet leader Nikita 
Khrushchev attempted to place medium-range 
mi,s.siles in Cuba, but a quick United States re- 
spon.se in the form of a blockade of the island 
compelled him to turn back. 

Both sides were aware, however, that the 
‘Vinner” in each confrontation, along with the 
“loser”—and the rest of mankind—was always 
treading on the edge of annihilation. Nuclear 
weapons had been growing steadily in lethal po- 
tential. They could and would kill millions in¬ 
stantly, if detonated, Moreover, the mere testing 
of them released clouds of radioactive “fallout” 
that threatened to contaminate fatally crops, fish, 
and the animals and humans who fed upon 
them, in areas th()u,san(is of miles from the ex¬ 
plosion sites. 

^ With these ugly considerations in mind, both 
sides moved toward the agreement that came to 
be known a.s the TEST-BAN TREATY OF 1963. 

It wa.s not a charter for the millennium, nor even 
a contract of mutual nuclear disarmament. But 
it did bind both the Soviet Union and the United 
States to refrain from testing nuclear bomb.'i in 
the air, in space or under the sea. They raight- 
and did—continue development programs uti^ 
lizing.underground explosions, however. 

^ It was, perhaps, only a beginning, but a begin¬ 
ning of twofold importance, For one thing, the 
two atomic superpowers (and at that time they 
were the only two with nuclear arsenals) had 
agreed on mutual restraint in improving their 
capacity for de.striiction, For another, the treaty 
had international implications, It yielded to the 
fears of neutral powers that the whole global en¬ 
vironment might be threatened with destruction, 

It was, in a sense, an early experiment in the 
control of technology so as to limit damage to 
such basic resources as air, vegetation and water, 


As such, it opened a new pathway for many gov¬ 
ernments to explore. The "world community” 
might be nonexistent politically-but even a 
globe divided among sovereign states had com¬ 
mon environmental problems, which would have 
to be commonly solved. The United States was 
extending its experience in joint action by politi¬ 
cal bodie.s into a new area. 

In the United States itself, 1963 was a year of 
angry and prophetic voices as the “civil rights 
revolution”—unleashed nine years earlier by the 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka deci¬ 
sion-rolled on. Boycotts, “sit-ins” and “freedom 
ndes” challenged historic patterns of segregation 
m the Deep South. The national media focused 
almost universal attention on the struggle, by 
graphically illustrating such high points as’the 
police attacks with dogs and fire hoses on dem¬ 
onstrators in Birmingham, Alabama, and the 
enormous rally in Washington, D.C., at which 
Martin Luther King, Jr,, described his dream of 
a color-blind America to a packed crowd of some 
300,000, 

King’s eloquence, plus the conviction of grow¬ 
ing numbers of white Americans that equality 
was an idea who.se time had come (and was in 
fact overdue) led to the passage, in 1964, of a 
Civil Rights Act which banned segregation in 
virtually all places of public accommodation. 
But of even greater moment, perhaps, was an 
act passed the following year, the VOTING 
RIGHTS ACT OE 1965. This one provided for 
Federal supervision of registration and elections 
in any area that had a clear pattern of discrimi¬ 
nation. It put teeth into the centuiy-old Fifteenth 
Amendment at last. It struck down the various 
subterfuges which had barred black voters from 
Southern polling places and was effective 
enough, within eight years of its enactment, to, 
have caused a substantial increase in the number 
of black officeholders and candidates throughout 
the fornier domain of Jim Crow, 

Why was this act of particular significance? 
Because, unlike the earlier Civil Rights Act, it 
did not merely address a specific grievance— 
segregation-but aimed to put into the hands of 
black citizens the political weaponry needed to 
attack a large variety of problems on a continu¬ 
ing basis, It was a reaffirmation of the national 
faith in the ballot, It, was true, of course, that the 
vote alone did not cure social ills, After all, blacks 
in the North (and whites in depressed areas) had 
enjoyed tlie right of suffrage for years, and had 
not always been able to translate that right into 
effective economic gains,, 
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Nevertheless, the Voting Rights Act declared 
that the Government of the entire nation could 
and would override the prejudices of any par¬ 
ticular area when necessary, in order to give all 
citizens the basic requisite for any improvement 
in their condition—namely, the power to make 
the politicians listen by threatening them with 
expulsion. The bill had been presented to Con¬ 
gress by a Southern President, Lyndon B. John¬ 
son, who had not hesitated to cite the title of the 
civil rights anthem, “We Shall Overcome,” in his 
plea, It was a milestone of nationalization, and, 
in an era when demonstrations and violence too 
often marked the process of a political change¬ 
over, it was a restatement of the principle that 
free choice at the ballot box was the key to a 
peacefully working democratic order. 

There is still another document whose ulti¬ 
mate impact is not yet entirely visible—the treaty 
that ended United States participation in the 
Vietnam War. That war itself, the longest ever 
fought by Americans, was an enormous ordeal, 
testing ground and, possibly, turning point. It cut 
across a variety of issues and problems, For one 
thing, it enormously expanded the war-making 
authority of the President of the United States, 
since it was conducted without official congres¬ 
sional declaration of war. Congress, in the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution of 1965, gave President 
Johnson authority to take whatever steps he 
deemed necessary to protect American advisers 
and personnel in South Vietnam, Under that 
umbrella he ultimately sent some 500,000 men to 
the area and conducted intensive aerial warfare 
there. Later, in a spasm of reaction—particularly 
after opposition to the war had crested in 1970— 
Congress repealed that resolution. 

The war, too, polarized American opinion, 
and in this way was unlike World War II, which 
had tended to unify people. Some saw the Viet¬ 
nam conflict as a continuation of the Cold War 
and an indispensable means of checking Com¬ 
munist expansion. Opponents of the “adven¬ 
ture,” however, believed it to be the wrong war 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place—an 
intervention by the United States in a civil war, 
and one in which we supported an unpopular 
regime and almost destroyed a small country in 
an effort to impose on it a government favorable 
to us. This view was summed up in the phrase 
used by Senator J. William Fulbright, when he 
accused Americans of demonstrating “the arro¬ 
gance of power.” 

Those who resisted the war were thought by 
those who supported it to be violating the most 


sacred obligation of citizenship: to support the 
nation in time of trouble. Antiwar spokesmen, 
in turn, pointed to a good deal of deception and 
deceit in the official conduct of the war, claiming 
it evidence of a deep strain of official corruption, 
spreading like an infection with the war as its 
focus. 

Thus, when the war itself was finally ended— 
for the Americans—by the VIETNAM PEACE 
TREATY OF 1973, it provided at least a pause 
in one of the most drawn-out crises of national 
unity and confidence since the Civil War. It also 
signaled a change in the climate of world ten¬ 
sion. It was something of an official ending to the 
Cold War, 

The terms were simple, though they did not 
make clear who had won. American forces were 
withdrawn, while those of North Vietnam re¬ 
mained in the South. American prisoners of war 
were returned. The North and South Vietnaniese 
promised to pursue political reconciliation, 
Hanoi recognized the temporary existence of the 
Thieu government in Saigon; Thieu, in turn, had 
to promise to deal with the National Liberation 
Front which opposed him in the South. Eighteen 
months after the signing of the treaty, both Viet¬ 
namese parties were freely violating it. But Viet¬ 
nam was no longer the focus of a great-power 
struggle between the United States on one hand, 
and China and the Soviet Union on the other, 

This lessening of tension was made possible by 
the Nixon Administration’s bold pursuit of 
ddtente with the Communist powers, highhghted 
by Nixon’s visit to Peking in 1972, and by various 
“deals” and arms agreements with the Russians 
in 1972,1973 and 1974, Both Communist super¬ 
powers (wary of each other) accepted United 
States expressions of goodwill—and both were 
willing to standby while the United States mined 
Haiphong harbor in May of 1972 and bombed 
North Vietnam in an attempt to force it to come 
to terms, 

The treaty brought into focus the dim outlines 
of a new period of peace, based on a great-power 
agreement to stamp out brushfire wars and ne¬ 
gotiate issues, instead of inflaming them—a 
trend further underscored by the negotiation of 
Middle East peace agreements under American 
(and Soviet) sponsorship in 1974. It was thus an 
important point' in world history. 

But for Americans it also might have signaled 
the end of an era. The nation had recognized and 
accepted, though reluctantly, limits to its power. 
It might never go back to an era of being lightly 
armed. Nor was it likely to give up, in the fore¬ 


seeable future, its conviction of ideological recti¬ 
tude, But it was disposed, perhaps, to scale down 
ideological goals, and to seek world stability at 
least as much through agreement and concession 
as through economic and military pressure. The 
country was trying to reconcile its superpower 
status with its historically nonmartial stance. 
The development of that new policy would be 
the basic diplomatic story of the 1970s, 

It is a long step from the Mayflower Compact, 
spelling out the intention of a cluster of settlers 
to create a “civill body politicke,” to the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, It is a long march from the 
simple Massachusetts School Law of 1647, .set¬ 
ting up one-room schoolhotises, to the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, with its complex 


programs for training space-age citizeii.s. But in 
each ca.se the connecting path is clear. The prin¬ 
ciple remains the .same-the right of self-rule, or 
the importance of an educated public. Concepts 
horn in tiny Colonies in the 17th century are 
being applied in a nation of more than 200 mil¬ 
lion at the approach of the 21st century. So it is 
with all of the documents discus,sed here. For 
more than 200 years the American people have 
tried, with varying siicce.s.s, to implement the 
ideals oi the nation’s founders, a.s times have 
changed and new problems have ari.sen. The 
record illustrates that it is the interplay between 
fundamental principle and a changing society 
that provides the motivating machinery for the 
American story. 
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To aid the reader who wants to explore a specific field 
of interest, the articles in this encyclopedia have been 
classified into 133 major categories (and 44 subcat¬ 
egories), arranged alphabetically from abolitionist 
MOVEMENT through WORLD WAR II. Included are such 
topics as AGRICULTURE, EXPLORERS AND EXPLORA¬ 
TIONS, LITERATURE AND AUTHORS, PRESIDENTS AND 
PRESIDENCY and SPORTS, GAMES AND ATHLETES. If, for 
example, you want to read about the Abolitionist 
Movement, you will find under that heading a list of 
all the articles related to that subject: famous aboli¬ 
tionists, slaves and ex-slaves who spurred the move¬ 
ment, publications advocating abolition, court cases, 
as well as the article, “Abolitionist Movement,” whose 
page number is printed in bold face (3) to indicate it 
is the major article on the subject. Court decisions 
(Ableman v. Booth), names of publications (Liberator, 
The) and titles of literary works (Uncle Tom’s Cabin) 
are printed in italics. The same is true of names of 
ships (Old Ironsides) and trains (Tom Thumb). Sub¬ 
jects of especially broad scope are divided by subtopics. 
The list of articles under communications, for in¬ 
stance, is subcategorized under Advertising, Photogra¬ 
phy, Publishing and Journalism, Radio and Television, 
and Telephone and Telegraph. As in the main body of 
the book, cross-references will help you find the sub¬ 
ject you want-for example, “Missiles (see arms and 
ARMS control),” “Federal-State Relations (see 
states’ rights).” a list of the major categories and 
subcategories appears at right. The Subject Guide itself 
begins on page 1338. 
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ACTORS AND PERFORMERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES, 
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AGRICULTURE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE AND 
LEXICOGRAPHERS 
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—Health, Education and Welfare, 
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CIVIL SERVICE 
CIVIL WAR 

—Leaders and Personalities 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


COLONIAL WARS 
COLONIES 

—Commerce and Industry 
—French 
—Government 
—Leaders and Personalities 
—Spanish 

COMMERCE AND TRADE 
COMMUNAL SOCIETIES 
COMMUNICATIONS 
—Advertising 
—Photography 
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—Radio and Television 
—Telephone and Telegraph 
COMMUNISM AND 
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CONGRESS, U,S. 
-Congressional Investigations 
—House of Representatives 
—House Leaders 
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CONSERVATION 
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INDIAN WARS AND TREATIES 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
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KOREAN WAR 
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LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 
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MEXICAN WAR 
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NEW DEAL 
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SOCIETIES 
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PHILOSOPHY AND 
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PRIVATEERS 
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POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
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POLITICAL SCANDALS 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 

reconstruction 

REFORM AND RADICAL 
MOVEMENTS AND LEADERS 
RELIGIONAND RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS 

REVOLUTIONARYWAR 
-Leaders and Personalities 
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SCIENCE 

SECESSION MOVEMENTS 
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SOCIAL PROGRAMS 
SOCIAL WORKERS 
SOCIOLOGYAND 
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STATES 

STATES’RIGHTS 
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SUPREME COURT, U.S. 
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TEMPERANCE AND 
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TRANSPORTATION 
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VICE PRESIDENTS AND 
VICEPRESIDENCY 
VIETNAM WAR 
WAROF1812 
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AND SETTLEMENT 
WOMEN’S RIGHTS 
WORLD WARI 
—Leaders and Personalities 
WORLD WAR II 
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A 

ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT 

Ablemm v. Booth 3 
Abolitionist Movement 3 
American Colonization Society 35 
Amistad Case 41 
Anthony, Susan Brownell 45 
Beecher, Edward 97 
Beecher, Henry Ward 97 
Beecher, Lyman 97 
Benezet, Anthony 102 
Birney, James Gillespie 113, 

Bowles, Samuel 136 
Brown, John 148 
Burns, Anthony 162 
Chase, Salmon Portland 199 
Child, Lydia Maria Francis 203 
Clay, Cassius Marcellus 229 
Coffin, Levi 240 
Crandall, Prudence 307 
Douglass, Frederick 355 
Forten, James 421 
Gag Rules 441 
Garrison, William Lloyd 445 
Giddings, Joshua Reed 454 
Grimkd, Sarah Moore and 
Angelina 478 
Hale, Edward Everett 483 
Helper, Hinton Rowan 505 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth 509 
Howe, Julia Ward 528 
Julian, George Washington 591 
Liberator, The 643 
Liberty Party 644 
Lovejoy, Elijah Parish 664 
Lovejoy, Owen 664 
Lundy, Benjamin 667 
Parker, Theodore 845 
Phillips, Wendell 866 
Redpath, James 934 
Smith, Gerrit 1035 
Still, William 1072 

Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher 1077 
Sumner, Charles 1087 
Tappan, Arthur and Lewis 1098 
Tubman, Harriet 1143 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 1149 
Underground Railroad 1149 
Wade, Benjamin Franklin 1186 
Weld, Theodore Dwight 1221 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 1240 
Woolman,John 1259 
Wright, Fanny (Frances) 1279 

ABORTION (see MEDICINE AND 

surgery) 

ACTORS AND PERFORMERS [see 

also MUSIC AND MUSICIANS) 

Adams, Maude 10 
Aldridge, Ira Frederick 29 . 

Anglin, Margaret Mary 44 
Astor Place Riot 63 
Barrymore Family 89 
Belasco, David 98 
Benchley, Robert Charles 101 


Black, Shirley Temple 113 
Bogart, Humphrey DeForest 123 
Booth, Edwin Thomas 127 
Booth, John Wilkes 128 
Boyd, Belle 138 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer 196 
Cohan, George Michael 240 
Crosby, Bing (Harry Lillis) 311 
Cushman, Charlotte Saunders 316 
Cushman, Pauline 316 
Drew, John 359 
Emmett, Daniel Decatur 386 
Fairbanks, Douglas 393 
Fields, W.C. (William Claude 
Dukenfield) 405 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern 409 
Forrest, Edwin 419 
Gable, (William) Clark 440 
Garbo, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) 443 
Hart,Williams. 496 
Hayes, Helen (Helen Hayes 
Brown) 501 

Hope, Bob (Leslie Townes) 521 
Houdini, Harry (Ehrich Weiss) 524 
Jefferson, Joseph 575 
Jolson, A1 (Asa Yoelson) 586 
Keene, Laura 597 
Kemble, Fanny (Frances Anne) 600 
Marx Brothers 685 
Menken, Adah Isaacs 713 
Monroe, Marilyn 738 
Pickford, Mary 868 
Robeson, Paul 959 
Rogers, Will (William Penn 
Adair) 965 

Russell, Lillian (Helen Louise 
Leonard) 980 

Sothern, Edward Hugh 1044 
Valentino, Rudolph 1159 
Welles, (George) Orson 1222 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES, 
FEDERAL 

Administrative Law, Federal 12 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 18 
Agricultural Credits Act 18 
Atomic Energy Commission 65 
Budget, Federal 153 
Central Intelligence Agency 193 
Civil Aeronautics Act 217 
Civil Defense Administration 218 
Civilian Conservation Corps 218 
Civil Service 220 , 

Civil Works Administration 227 
Commerce, Department of 257 
Commodity Credit Corporation 259 
Comptroller General of the U.S, 265 
Council of Economic Advisers 303 
Council of National Defense 303 
Economic Opportunity Act 373 
Employment Service, Bureau of 386 
Farm Credit Agencies, Federal 396 
Farm Security Administration 397 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 399 
Federal Communications 
Commission 399 


Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 400 
Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration 400 
Federal Housing Administration 400 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 401 

Federal Power Commission 402 
Federal Reserve System 402 
Federal Trade Commission 403 
Food and Drug Laws 415 
Geological Survey, U.S. 448 
Health, Education and Welfare, 
Department of 504 
Hepburn Act 507 

Home Owners Loan Corporation 517 
Hoover Commission 521 
Indian Affairs, Bureau of 545 
Interior, Department of the 558 
Internal Revenue Service 559 
Interstate Commerce Commission 560 
Labor, Department of 620 
Land Office, U.S. General 627 
Mines, U.S. Bureau of 726 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 769 
National Archives 769 
National Labor Relations Board 773 
National Science Foundation 777 
National War Labor Board 777 
National Youth Administration 777 
Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply 816 
Office of Production Management 817 
Office of Strategic Services 817 
Office of War Mobilization 818 
Patent Office 847 
Public Utilities, Regulation of 907 
Public Works Administration 908 
Railroad Administration 922 
Railroad Labor Board 923 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 932 
Rural Electrification 
Administration 978 
Secret Service, U.S, 1008 
Securities and Exchange 
Commission 1009 
Standards, Bureau of 1060 
State, Department of 1062 
Transportation, Department of 1135 
Treasury, Department of the 1135 
United States Information 
Agency 1154 

Veterans Administration 1172 
War Industries Board 1197 
War Labor Board 1197 ' 

War Manpower Commission 1197 
War Production Board 1202 , 

War Trade Board 1205 
Weather Bureau 1217 
Works Progress Administration 1261 

AGRICULTURE («e a/m CATTLE 

INDUSTRY) 

Agrarian Movements 16 
Agrarians, Southern 17 


Agricullural Adju.slnient 
Administration 18 
Agricullural Credits Act 18 
Agriculture 19 

Agriculture, Department of 21 
American Farm Bureau Federation 36 
Atwater, Wilbur Olin 66 
Bailey, Liberty Hyde 75 
Black Belt 114 
Boll Weevil 123 
Borlaug, Norman 129 
Bounties, Commercial 134 
Burbank, Luther 158 
Carey Desert Land Gram Act 180 
Carver, George Washington 187 
Chavez, Cesar 200 
Colleges and Universilie.s, 

Land-Grant 244 

Commodity Credit Corporation 259 

Commodity Exchanges 260 

Cooperatives, Farmers’ 295 

Corn 298 

Colton 301 

Cotton Gin 302 

Dairy Industry 318 

Deere, John 331 

Desert Land Act 342 

Dust Bowl 365 

Fairs, Agricultural 394 

Farm Credit Agencies, Federal 396 

Farmer-Labor Parly of Minnesota 396 

Farmers’ Alliance 396 

Farm Security Administration 397 

Four-H (4-H) Clubs 423 

Frazier-Lemke Acts 428 

Grange, National 468 

Greenback Movement 475 

Hatch Act 498 


AMERICAN UNGUAGE AND 
LEXICOGRAPHERS 
Ade, George 11 
American Language 37 
Maverick, Saraiiel Augustus 692 . 
Mencken, H. L, (Henry Louis) 712 
Pickering, John 868 
Webster, Noah 1219 
Whitney, William Dwight 1239 
Worcester, Joseph Emerson 1260 


ANARCHISTS (ree reform and 

RADICAL MOVEMENTS AND LEADERS) 

ANIMALS {see also agriculture) 
Bergh, Henry 104 
Buffalo (Bison) 155 
Cattle Indu.slry 190 
Morgan, Justin 744 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals 1042 


ANTHROPOLOGISTS AND 
ARCHAEOLOGISTS 
Benedict, Ruth Fulton 101 
Bingham, Hiram 112 
Boas, Franz 122 
Kroeber, Alfred Louis 618 
Mead, Margaret 705 
Morgan, Lewis Henry 744 
Sapir, Edward 997 
Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe 1000 
Squier, Ephraim George 1058 
Wtssler, Clark 1253 

ANTISLAVERY MOVEMENT {see 
ABOLITIONIST movement) 


Indigo 551 

Knapp, Seaman Asahel 612 
Laboratory, Migratory 620 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall 698 
McNary-Haugen Bill 704 
Meat-Packing Industry 706 
Peonage 858 
Plantations 874 

Populist Party (National People's 
Parly) 885 
Rent Wars 937 
Rice Culture and Trade 950 
Ruffin, Edmund 978 
Sharecroppers 1016 
Smiffi-LeverAct 1039 
Sugar Industry 1084 
Taylor, John 1102 
Tenant Farmers 1109 
Tobacco 1126 
Wallace, Henry Agard 1191 
Wetbacks 1228 
Wheat 1229 
Wine Making 1248 
Wool 1259 

alien AND SEDITION ACTS 

(see BSPIONAGE AND SUBVERSION) 

ambassadors {see diplomats) 


ANTITRUST CASES AND LAWS 

(,ree BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY) 

ARCHITECTURE AND 
ARCHITEaS 
Architecture 50 
Asher, Benjamin 102 
Bulllnch, Charles 155 
Burnham, Daniel Hudson 161 
Cities, Growth of 214 
Cram, Ralph Adams 307 
Davis, Alexander Jackson 324 
Downing, Andrew Jackson 356 
Elevators 380 

Fuller, Richard Buckminster 437 
Gropius, Walter Adolf 479 
Harrison, Peter 494 ■ 

Hobaii, James 513 
Jenney, William Le Baron 578 
Latrobe, Benj arain Henry 631 
L’Enfant, Pierre Charles 639 
Madison Square Garden ,674 
McMre, Samuel 701, 

McKim, Charles FoUen 702 
Mies Van DerRohe, Ludwig 722 
Mills, Robert 726 
Monticello 741 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 822 
Rcnwick, James, Jr. 937 


Richardson, Henry Hobson 951 
Root, John Wellborn 970 
Saarinen, Eero 985 
Saarinen, Gottlieb Eliel 985 
Skyscrapers 1029 
Sod Houses 1044 
Stone, Edward Durell 1075 
Sirickland, William 1079 
Sullivan, Louis Henri 1086 
Tenement-House Laws 1109 
Thornton, William 1123 
Vaiix, Calvert 1167 
Walter, Thomas Ustick 1193 
While, Stanford 1235 
World Trade Center 1263 
Wright, Frank Lloyd 1279 

ARMED FORCES 

AirForoe.U.S. 21 

Air Force Academy 22 

American Legion 38 

Annapolis (Naval Academy) 44 

Army, U.S. 56 

Army War College 57 

Aviation 71 

Bonu,s Army 125 

Bonus Bills 125 

Bounties, Military 134 

Brownville Affair 149 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps 215 

Coast Guard. U.S. 237 

Confederate Army 267 

Confederate Navy 268 

Conscientious Objectors 278 

Conscription, Military 279 

Continental Army 288 

Continental Navy 290 

Draft Riots 356 

Engineers, Corps of 387 

GI Bill of Rights 454 

Grand Army of the Republic 466 

Ironclad Warships 564 

Marine Corps, U.S, 681 

Military Law 723 

Militias, Colonialand State 723 

National Guard 772 

Naval Observatory, U.S. 779 

Naval War College 779 

Navy, Department of the 780 

Navy, U.S, 780 

Ordnance Corps. U.S. Army 827 
Pensioms, Military 857 
Preparedness Movement 893 
Privateers, 900 
Pueblo Incident 908 
Purple Heart, Order of the 913 
Reserve Officers' Training Corps 939 
Re,serves, Militaiy 939 
Selective Service 1010 
Shipbuilding 1022 
Signal Corps, U.S, Army 1025 
Spars 1054 
Submarines 1082 
Veterans Administration 1172 
War, Department of 1194 
Waves 1216 
West Point 1226 
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Women Marines 1255 
Women’s Army Corps 1255 
—Leaders (see also specific war) 
Abrams, Creighton W,, Jr. 5 
Arnold, Henry Harley (Hap) 58 
Bainbridge, William 76 
Bliss, Tasker Howard 120 
Bradley, Oraar Nelson 140 
Chadwick, French Ensor 194 
Clay, Lucius DuBignon 231 
Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 318 
Davis, Benjamin Oliver 325 
Davis, Benjamin Oliver, Jr. 325 
Duerk, Alene Bertha 360 
Eisenhower, Dwight David 376 
Forrestal, James Vincent 420 
Hays, Anna Mae 502 
Hoisington, Elizabeth P, 515 
Holm, Jeanne M, 516 
King, Ernest Joseph 607 
LeMay, Curtis Emerson 638 
MacArthur, Douglas 670 
Mahan, Alfred Mayer 676 
Marshall, George Catlett 683 
McAfee, Mildred Helen 695 
Perry, Matthew Calbraith 860 
Pershing, John Joseph 861 
Kickover, Hyman George 951 
Sims, William Sowden 1027 
Taylor, Maxwell Davenport 1103 
Thayer, Sylvanus 1117 
Westmoreland, William Childs 1226 

ARMS AND ARMS CONTROL 
Acheson-Lilienthal Plan 6 
Air Force, U.S. 21 
Antiballistic Missiles 45 
Argonne Project 52 
Atomic Energy Commission 65 
Baruch, Bernard Mannes 91 
Bethe, Hans Albrecht 107 
Bikini Atoll Atomic Tests 111 
Bush, Vannevar 164 
Chemical and Biological Warfare 201 
Colt, Samuel 253 
Compton, Arthur Holly 264 
Du Pont de Nemours, fileuthdre 
Ir6n6e 364 
Einstein, Albert 375 
Engineers, Corps of 387 
Fermi, Enrico 404 
Gatling Gun 446 
Hague Peace Conferences 482 
Hiroshima, Bombing of 512 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 557 
Lilienthal, David Eli 646 
London Naval Treaty 659 
Manhattan Project 678 
Maxim Family 692 
McMillan, Edwin Mattison 704 
Munitions Industry 759 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 807 
Nuclear Test-Ban Treaty 812 
Nuclear Weapons 812 
Nye Committee 814 , 

Open-Skies Proposal 826 


Oppenheiraer, Julius Robert 827 
Ordnance Corps, U.S. Army 827 
Pauling, Linus Carl 850 
Rabi, Isidor Isaac 919 
Russia-U.S. Relations 981 
SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks) 990 
Szilard, Leo 1094 
Teller, Edward 1107 
Urey, Harold Clayton 1156 
Washington Conference 1210 
Wigner, Eugene Paul 1241 

ART AND ARTISTS (see also 

ARCHITECTURE AND ARCHITECTS) 

Armory Show 54 
Art 58 

Audubon, John James 67 
Barnard, George Grey 87 
Bartholdi, Frdddric Auguste 90 
Bellows, George Wesley 100 
Benton, Thomas Hart 103 
Berenson, Bernard 104 
Bingham, George Caleb 112 
Bodmer, Carl 123 
Borglura, (John) Gutzon de la 
Mothe 129 

Calder, Alexander 170 
Cassatt, Mary 188 
Gatlin, George 189 
Church, Frederick Edwin 211 
Cole, Thomas 243 
Copley, John Singleton 295 
Currier & Ives 314 
Davidson, Jo 324 
Davis, Stuart 327 
De Kooning, Willem 333 
Disney, Walt (Walter Elias) 348 
Duncanson, Robert 363 
Duveen, Joseph 366 
Bakins, Thomas 368 
Federal Arts Program 398 
Flagg, James Montgomery 411 
French, Daniel Chester 431 
Gibson, Charles Dana 454 
Greenough, Horatio 476 
Hicks, Edward 509 
Homer, Winslow 518 
Hopper, Edward 523 
Hudson River School 530 
Inness, George 554 
Jarves, James Jackson 573 
Kensett, John Frederick 603 
Lachaise, Gaston 622 
La Farge, John 622 
Leutze, Emanuel 640 
Marin, John Cheri 681 
Marsh, Reginald 683 
Miller, Alfred Jacob 724 
Mills, Clark 725 
Moholy-Nagy, Ldszl6 735 
Morse, Samuel Finley Breese 749 
Moses, Grandma (Anna Mary 
Robertson) 751 
Mount, William Sidney 754 
Museums 762 
Nevelson, Louise 786 


Noguchi, Isamu 804 
Norton, Charles Eliot 811 
O’Keeffe, Georgia 820 
Palmer, Erastus Dow 838 
Peale, Charles Willson 852 
Peale, Rembrandt 852 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts 856 

Phyfe, Duncan 867 
Pollock, Jackson 879 
Powers, Hiram 892 
Quidor, John 916 
Remington, Frederic 937 
Rimmer, William 953 
Rogers, John 964 
Ryder, Albert Pinkham 984 
Saint-Gaudens, Augustus 988 
Sargent, John Singer 997 
Sculpture 1005 
Sliahn, Ben (Benjamin) 1015 
Sloan, John French 1033 
Smibert, John 1033 
Smithsonian Institution 1039 
Steichen, Edward 1066 
Stiegel, Henry William 1071 
Stieglitz, Alfred 1071 
Story, William Wetraore 1077 
Stuart, Gilbert Charles 1080 
Sully, Thomas 1086 
Taft, Lorado 1095 
Thayer, Abbott Henderson 1116 
Tobey, Mark 1127 
Trumbull, John 1141 
Twachtman, John Henry 1145 
Warner, Olin Levi 1197 
Watkins, Franklin Chenatilt 1214 
Weir, Julian Alden 1220 
West, Benjamin 1224 
Whistler, James Abbott McNeill 1233 
Wood, Grant 1257 
Wright, Patience Lovell 1280 
Wyeth, Andrew N ewell 1281 
Wyeth, Newell Convers 1281 
Young, Mahonri Mackintosh 1288 
Zorach, William 1292 

ASTRONAUTICS AND 
ASTRONAUTS 
Aldrin, Edwin Eugene, Jr. 29 
Armstrong, Neil Alden 56 
Goddard, Robert Hutchings 458 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 769 
Shepard, Alan Bartlett 1019 
Van Allen, James Alfred 1160 
Von Braun, Wernher 1185 

ASTRONOMY AND 
ASTRONOMERS 
Abbe, Cleveland 1 
Banneker, Benjamin 84 
Bond, William Cranch 124 
Cannon, Annie Jump 177 
Keeler, James Edward 597 
Langley, Samuel Pierpont 629 
Lowell, Percival 666 
Mitchell, Maria 734 


I 
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I 




Mount Wilson and Mount Paiomar 
Observatories 755 
Naval Observatory, U.S, 779 
Newcomb, Simon 786 
Riltenhoiise, David 954 
Robie, Thomas 959 
Shapley, Harlow 1016 
Time Zones 1125 
Whipple, Fred Lawrence 1232 

ATOMIC ENERGY (,warm.sani) 

ARMS (TINTROI.) 

AUTHORS (.vee msioRiANs; 
I.m:RATURli AND AUTHORS) 

AUTOMOBILES (,iff 

TRANSPORTATION) 

AVIATION 
Air Force, U..S. 21 
Airmail 23 
Aviation 71 
Bennett, Floyd 102 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn 166 
Chanute, Octave 196 
Civil Aeronautics Act 217 
Curiis,s, Glenn Hammond 316 
Earhart, Amelia 368 
Ellsworth. Lincoln 382 
Helicopter 505 
Langley, Samuel Pierpont 629 
Lighler-than-Air Craft 645 
Lindbergh, Charlc.s Augustas 650 
Mitchell, William (Billy) 735 
Po.st, Wiley Hardeman 888 
Rickenbacker, Edward Vernon 951 
Sikorsky, Igor Ivanovitch 1025 
Skyjacking 1028 
Von Kdrratin, Theodor 1185 
Wright, Wilbur and Orville 1280 

AWARDS (see prkrs and awards) 

B 

BALLET (iff DANCE) 

BANKING (fee fliw MONEY AND 
currency) 

Agricultural Credits Act 18 
Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth 28 
Banking 81 

Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935 82 
Bank of tlie U.S,, First and Second 83 
Biddle, Nicholas 109 
Bretton Woods Conference 143 
Building and Loan Associations 155 
Cheves, Langdon 202 
Cooke, Jay 293 
Dallas, Alexander James 319 
Depressions, Major 34 i 
Emergency Banking Relief Act 385 
Farm Credit Agencies, Federal 396 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 400 
Federal Reserve System 402 


Glas.s, Carter 457 

Investment Banking 562 

McCulloch V. Maryland 699 
Morgan, John Pierpont 744 
National Bank Act 770 
Postal Savings Banks 888 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 932 
Specie Circular 1054 
Treasury, Department of the 1135 
Wildcat Banks 1241 
World Bank 1262 

battles (see specific war) 

BILL OF RIGHTS {see consti¬ 
tution, u.s.) 

BIOLOGISTS AND NATURALISTS 

Aga,ssiz, Alexander 14 

Agassiz, lean Louis Rodolphe 15 

Akeley, Carl Ethan 24 

Audubon, John James 67 

Baird, Spencer Fullerton 76 

Barlram, William 90 

Beebe, (Charles) William 96 

Burroughs, John 164 

Carrel, Alexis 183 

Carson, Rachel 184 

Dana, James Dwight 320 

Gray, Asa 470 

Jordan, David Starr 588 

Kaira, Peter 594 

Kinsey, Alfred Charles 610 

Leidy, Joseph 637 

Marsh, Olhniel Charles 682 

Maximilian, Alexander Philip 692 

Morgan, Thomas Hunt 745 

Muir, John 757 

Nuttall, Thomas 814 

Rafmesque, Constantine Samuel 921 

Seton, Ernest Thompson 1012 

Torrey,John 1131 

Wilson, Alexander 1246 

BOOK PUBLISHING (fff 
COMMUNICATIONS-PUBLISHING AND 
journalism; literature and 

AUTHORS) 

BORDER STATES (see civil war) 

BOUNDARIES {see 
treaties-territorial) 

BRIDGES (fff transportation) 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 

{see fl/fo banking; colonies— 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY; 

COMMERCE AND TRADE; MINING; 
PUBLIC UTILITIES) 

American System 40 
Antitrust Laws 47 
Arnold, Thurman Wesley 58 ■ 

Automation 68 
Automobile Industry 69 


Aviation 71 
Beef Trust Cases 98 
Black Friday 115 
Bounties, Commercial 134 
Brewing Industry 143 
Census 192 

Centennial Exposition 192 
Chambers of Commerce 195 
Child Labor Laws 204 
Citie.s, Growth of 214 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act 231 
Clothing Industry 235 
Colonial Industries 249 
Commerce, Department of 257 
Commodity Exchanges 260 
Company Unions 263 
Computer Industry 265 
Conglomerates 271 
Cooperatives, Consumers’ 294 
Copper Industry 296 
Corporations 299 
Dairy Industry 318 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward 323 
Depressions, Major 341 
Distilling Industry 348 
Dollar-a-Year Man 351 
Drake’s Oil Well 357 
Electric Power Industry 378 
Fair-Trade Laws 394 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 401 

Federal Trade Commission 403 
Fishing Industry 408 
Food and Drug Laws 415 
Food Proces,sing 416 
Gilded Age 455 
Glassmaking 457 
Goodyear, Charles 463 
Hamilton’s Report on 
Manufactures 488 
Holding Companies 515 
Homestead Strike 518 
Industrial Research 551 
Industrial Revolution in U.S, 552' 
Insurance Industry 556 
Investment Banking 562 
Iron and Steel Industry .563 
Kelly, William 600 
Lee, Ivy Ledbetter 635 
Lumber Industry 666 
Mayo, Elton 694 
Meat-Packing Industry 706 
Munitions Industiy 759 
Munn V. Illinois 759 
Nader, Ralph 766 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 770 
National Industrial Recovery Act 772 
New Freedom 789 
New Nationalism 793 
New South 795 
Northern Securities Case 809 
Parcel Post 841 ■ 

Petroleum Industry 862 
Pujo Committee 909 
Pure Food and Drug Acts 912 
Rubber Industry 977 
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Securities and Exchange 
Commission 1009 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 1021 
Shipbuilding 1022 
Square Deal 1058 
Standard Oil Trust 1059 
Stock Exchanges 1073 
Sugar Industry 1084 
Sugar Trust Case 1085 
Tariff Acts 1099 

Taylor, Frederick Winslow 1102 
Textile Industry 1115 
Tobacco 1126 
Trucking Industry 1138 
Trusts 1142 
Waterpower 1214 
Whaling 1228 
Wine Making 1248 
Wool 1259 : 

Zoning 1292 

BUSINESSMEN AND 
INDUSTRIALISTS 

Agassiz, Alexander 14 
Armour, Philip Danforth 55 
Astor, John Jacob 63 
Avery, Sewell Lee 70 
Baruch, Bernard Mannes 91 
Belmont, August 100 
Benton, William 103 
Borden, Gail 128 

Brady, James Buchanan (Diamond 
Jim) 141 

Candler, Asa 177 
Carnegie, Andrew 181 
Cooke, Jay 293 
Cooper, Peter 294 
Cornell, Alonzo 298 
Corning, Erastus 298 , 

Coxey, Jacob Sechler 307 
Daly, Marcus 320 ^ 

Drew, Daniel 359 
Duer, William 360 
Duke, James Buchanan 361 
Du Pont de Nemours, fileuthdre 
Irdnde 364 

Du Pont Family 364 . 

Eastman, George 371 

Elkins, Stephen Benton 381 

Field, Marshall 405 

Fisk, James 408 

Flagler, Henry Morrison 412 

Ford, Henry 418 

Ford, Henry, II 418 

Frick, Henry Clay 434 

Gary, Elbert Henry 446 

Girard, Stephen 456 

Gould, Jay (Jason) 465 

Green, Hetty (Henrietta Howland) 474 

Gregg, William 477 

Guggenheim Family 480 

Hanna, Mark (Marcus Alonzo) 490 

Harriman, Edward Henry 492 

Hewitt, Abram Stevens 509 

Hill, James Jerome 511 

Hughes, Howard Robard 531 

Huntington, Collis Potter 534 . 


Insull, Samuel 556 
Kaiser, Henry J, 594 
Keith, Minor Cooper 598 
Kennedy, Joseph Patrick 602 
Knudsen, William S, 615 
Lowell, Francis Cabot 665 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall 698 
McNamara, Robert Strange 704 
Mellon, Andrew William 711 
Morgan, John Pierpont 744 
Perkins, Thomas Handasyd 859 
Rockefeller, John Davison 960 
Rockefeller, John Davison, Jr. 961 
Rockefeller Family 962 
Rosenwald, Julius 971 
Ryan, Thomas Fortune 984 
Sage, Russell 987 
Schwab, Charles Michael 1002 
Sears, Richard Warren 1006 
Slater, Samuel 1030 
Sloan, Alfred Pritchard 1033 
Spreckels, Rudolph 1057 
Steinway, Henry Engelhard 1068 
Stettinius, Edward Reilley, Jr, 1069 
Stewart, Alexander Turney, 1071 
Straus, Nathan 1078 
Studebaker, Clement 1081 
Swift, Gustavus Franklin 1093 
Swope, Gerard 1093 
Thomas, Seth 1120 
Vail, Theodore Newton 1159 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 1162 
Vanderbilt Family 1163 
Wanamaker, John 1193 
Ward, Aaron Montgomery 1194 
Watson, Thomas John 1215 
Westinghouse, George 1225 
Wood, Robert Elkington 1258 
Woolworth, Frank Winfield 1260 
Wright, Elizur 1279 
Yerkes, Charles Tyson 1286 
Young, Owen D, 1288 

C 

CABINETS, PRESIDENTIAL 
Cabinet, Presidential 167 
Tenure of Office Act 1112 
—Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Department of 21 
Wallace, Henry Agard 1191 
—Commerce, Department of 
Census 192 

Commerce, Department of 257 
—Defense, Department of 
Clifford, Clark 234 
Defense, Department of 332 
Forrestal, James Vincent 420 
McNamara, Robert Strange 704 
—Health, Education and Welfare, 
Department of 

Health, Education and Welfare, 
Department of 504, 

Hobby, Oveta Culp 514 : 
—Housing and Urban Development, 
Department of 
CityPlatming 216 ■ 


Housing and Urban Development, 
Department of 526 
Weaver, Robert Clifton 1217 
-Interior, Department of the 
Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy 78 
Conservation Movement 279 
Ickes, Harold LeClair 537 
Interior, Department of the 558 
Schurz, Carl 1001 
Teapot Dome Oil Scandal 1104 
-Justice, Department of 
Bates, Edward 93 
Biddle, Francis Beverley 109 
Clark, Thomas Campbell 229 
Conglomerates 271 
Cushing, Caleb 316 
Hoover, J. (John) Edgar 520 
Justice, Department of 592 
Kennedy, Robert Francis 602 
Knox, Philander Chase 615 
Mitchell, John Newton 734 
Olney, Richard 823 
Wirt, William 1250 
—Labor, Department of 
Labor, Department of 620 
Perkins, Frances 859 
Wright, Carroll Davidson 1278 
—Navy, Department of the 
Knox, Frank (William Franklin) 614 
Navy, Department of the 780 
Welles, Gideon 1222 
Whitney, William Collins 1239 
—Post Office Department 
Blair, Montgomery 118 
Farley, James Aloysius 395 
Postal Service, U.S, 888 
Wanamaker, John 1193 
-State, Department of 
Acheson, Dean Gooderham 5 : 
Adams, John Quincy 9 
Bayard, Thomas Francis 94 
Blaine, James Gillespie 117 
Bryan, William Jennings 151 
Buchanan, James 152 
Byrnes, James Francis 166 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Cass, Lewis, 188 
Clay, Henry 230 
Colby, Bainbrldge 241 
Dulles, John Foster 361 
Embassies, U.S. 384 
Evarts, William Maxwell 391 
Fish. Hamilton 407 
Forsythj John 420 
Hay, John MHton 500 
Hughes, Charles Evans 530 
Hull. Cordell 532 
Jefferson, Thomas 575 
Kellogg, Frank Billings 599 
Kissinger, Homy Alfred 611 
Knox, Philander Chase 615 
Lansing, Robert 629 
Livingston, Edward 654 
Madison, James 673 
Marcy, William Learned 680 
Marshall, George Catlett 683 
Monroe, James 737 
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Olney, Richard 823 
Root, Elihu 970 
Rusk, (David) Dean 979 
Seward, William Henry 1014 
State, Department of 1062 
Stettinius, Edward Reilley, Jr. 1069 
Stimson, Henry Lewis 1073 
V.an Buren, Marlin 1161 
Webster, Daniel 1218 

-Transportation, Department of 

Coast Guard, U,S, 237 
Transportation, Department of 1135 
-Treasury, Department of the 

Boiitwell, George Sewall. 135 
Bristow, Benjamin Helm 146 
Carlisle, John Griflin 181 
Chase, Salmon Portland 199 
Cobb, Howell 238 
Connally.John 275 
Crawford, William Harris 308 
Customhouses 317 
Dallas, Alexander James 319 
Gallatin, (Abraham Alfonse) 

Albert 442 

Hamilton, Alexander 486 
McAdoo, William Gibbs 695 
McCulloch, Hugh 699 
Mellon, Andrew William 711 
Morgentliau, Henry, Jr, 745 
Treasury, Department of the 1135 
Walker, Robert John 1190 
—War, Department of 
Alger, Russell Alexander 30 
Armstrong, John 55 
Army, U.S. 56 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Cameron, Simon 175 
Cass, Lewis 188 

Citizens’ Military Training Camps 215 
Crawford, William Harris 308 
Davis, Jefferson 325 
Dearborn, Henry 328 
Knox, Henry 615 
Root. Elihu 970 

Stanton, Edwin McMasters 1061 
Stimson, Henry Lewis 1073 
War, Department of 1,194 

CANALS (, see TRANSPORTATION) 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT {see 

CRIME AND CRIMINAL LAW) 
CARTOONS AND CARTOONISTS 

(« COMMUNICATIONS-POBUSHING 
AND JOURNALISM) 

CATTLE INDUSTRY 
Abilene, Kansas 2 
Barbed Wire 86 
Cattle Brands 189 
Cattle Industry 190 
Chisholm Trail 208 
Cowboys 306 
DodgeCity, Kansas 350 ,, 

King, Richard 608 
Smith, Theobald 1037 


CENSORSHIP {.fee civil 
liberties) 

CENSUS, U.S. {see population, 

GROWTH AND MOVEMENT.S OP) 

CHEMISTS 
Atwater, Wilbur Olin 66 
Baekeland, Leo Hendrik 75 
Carothers, Wallace ITume 183 
Langmuir, Irving 629 
Libby, Willard Frank 642 
McMillan, Edwin Mattison 704 
Pauling, Linus Carl 850 
Renisen, Ira 937 
Richards, Theodore William 950 
Seaborg, Glenn Theodore 1006 
Siiliman, Benjamin 1026 
Urey, Harold Clayton 1156 
Whitney, Willis Rodney 1239 

CHILD LABOR LAVYS {.m labor) 

CIRCUSES 

Barnum, P. T, (Pliineas Taylor) 88 
Circuses 213 

Rice, Dan (Daniel McLaren) 950 

CITIES 

Abilene, Kansas 2 
Architecture 50 
Atlanta, Georgia 64 
Baltimore, Maryland 79 
Boston, Massachusetts 130 
Burnham, Daniel Hudson 161 
Chicago, Illinois 202 
Chicago Fire 203 
Cincinnati, Ohio 212 
Cities, Growth of 214 
City Governments 215 
City Planning 216 
Cleveland, Ohio 233 
Columbus, Ohio 255 
Dallas, Texas 320 
Denver, Colorado 339 
Detroit, Michigan 343 
Dodge City, Kansas 350 
Fire Departments 406 
Houston, Texas 527 ; 

Indianapolis, Indiana 545 
Interurban Electric Railways 561 
Jacksonville, Florida 569 
Kansas City, Missouri 596 
Los Angeles, California 660 
Memphis, Tennessee 712 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 726 
Moses, Robert 751 
Mumford, Lewis 758 
New Orleans, Louisiana 794 
New York City 799 
Olmsted, Frederick Law 822 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 863 
Phoenix, Arizona 866 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 873 
Police Departments 878 
Proportional Representation 904 
Public Health 905 


Race Riots 919 
St. Augustine, Mnridu 987 
St. Louis, Missouri 9H9 
.San Antonio, i'cxas 992 
.San Diego, California 99.3 
San I'innci.sco, California 994 
Sanitation Depanmeiiis 995 
Seattle, Wu.sliington 1007 
Settlement Houses 1013 
Skyscrapers 1029 
Social Work 1042 
Street Railways 1079 
Subway.s 1083 
Tenement-iIou,se luw.s 1109 
Urban League, National 115.5 
Urban Renewal 1155 
Wagncr-Slcagall Ad 1187 
Washington, D.C. 1205 
Williamsburg, Virginia 1244 
Wood.s, Robert A reliey 1259 
Zoning 1292 

OTIZENSIIIP {«CIVIL i.ii)ERTriiS) 

CIVIL LIBERTIEH 

American Civil Liberties Union 35 
Baldwin, Roger Nash 78 
Braiideis, Louis Denibilz 142 
Ciiizensliip, U.,S, 214 
Comstock, Anthony 266 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Croswell Libel Suit 311 
Habeas C’orpus 482 
Hamilton, Andrew 487 
Hays, Arthur Garfield 503 
llurmh IK California 535 
Jehovah's Witnesses School Case 577 
Kenlucky and Virginia 
Resolutions 604 
Kommitsuu. US 617 
Mapp V. Ohio 680 
Mason, George 686 
McCardle Case 695 
McCarran Act 696 
Menyman Case 715 
Miranda v. Arlmui 729 
Neurv. Mme.ma 781 
Pentagon Papens 857 
Mm-ku.U.&999 
Scopes Trial 1002 
Scottsboro Case 1004 : 
Slaughterhouse Cases 1030 
Siratider a, Wssi Virpnia 1078 
Supreme Court, U.S, 1089 . 
Thomas, Norman Maltoon 1119 
Wong Kira Ark Case 1257 
Zenger Trial 1290 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL 
RIGHT.S MOVEMENT (we fl/w 

.SUW-RAUE) 

Abernathy, Ralph David 2 
Ahkman a Boaih 3 
Baldwin, James 78 
Black Codes 114 
Bond, Julian 124 
Brooke, Edward William 146 
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Brown a Board of Education of 
Topeka 150 
Burke Act 160 
Chisholm, Shirley Anita 208 
Civil Rights Acts 218 
Civil Rights Cases 219 
Civil Rights Movement 219 
Commerce Clause 257 
Congress of Racial Equality 275 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Dred Scott Decision 358 
Du Bois, William Edward 
Burghardt 360 

Equal Employment Opportunities 
Act 389 

Fair Employment Practices 
Committee 393 
Garvey, Marcus 445 
Harlan, John Marshall 492 
Jim Crow Laws 578 
King, Martin Luther, Jr. 608 
KuKluxKlan 618 
Lynching 668 

Malcolm X (Malcolm Little) 678 
MarshaU, Thurgood 684 
Meredith, James Howard 714 
Mississippi Plan 731 
Montgomery Bus Boycott 740 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People 769 
Negro Churches 783 
Negro Suffrage 783 
Niagara Movement 800 
Pkssy V. Ferguson 875 
Powell, Adam Clayton 891 
Race Riots 919 
Randolph, Asa Philip 927 
Readjuster Movement 930 
Reconstruction 930 
Scottsboro Case 1004 
Slaughterhouse Cases 1030 
Southern Regional Council 1049 
Stevens, Thaddeus 1070 
Stokes, Carl Burton 1075 
Strauderv. West Virginia 1078 
Student Activism 1081 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee 1082 
Urban League, National 1155 
Voting Rights Act 1185 
Washington, Booker Taliaferro 1205 
WeUs, Ida Bell 1224 
White, Waiter Francis 1236 
White Citizens Councils 1236 
Wilkins, Roy 1242 
Young, Whitney Moore, Jr, 1288 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Arthur, Chester Alan 61 
Civil Service 220 
Conkling, Roscoe 275 
Patronage 848 
Pendleton Act 854 
Schurz, Carl 1001 
Spoils System 1056 
Stalwarts 1058 
Star Route Frauds 1062 ^ 


CIVIL WAR (swab 
reconstruction) 

Abolitionist Movement 3 
Absentee Voting 5 
Alabama Claims 25 
Andersonville Prison 43 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia 49 
Baltimore, Maryland 79 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 80 
Belle Isle 100 

Blockade Runners, Confederate 120 
Border Slave-State Convention 128 
Border States 129 
Bounties, Military 134 
Buford’s Expedition 155 
Bushwhackers 164 
Cemeteries, National 192 
Christian Commission 210 
Civil War 221 

Committee on the Conduct of the 
War 259 

Compromise of 1850 263 
Confederate Army 267 
Confederate Constitution 268 
Confederate Navy 268 
Confederate States of America 269 
Confiscation Acts 270 
Conscription, Military 279 
Constitutional Union Party 287 
Copperheads 296 
Cotton 301 

Crittenden Compromise 310 
Draft Riots 356 
Dred Scott Decision 358 
Emancipation Proclamation 383 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 436 
Gettysburg Address 452 
Hampton Roads Conference 489 
Ironclad Warships 564 
Jones County, Secession of 588 
Kansas-Nebraska Act 596 
Knights of tire Golden Circle 613 
Lecompton Constitution 634 
Libby Prison 642 
MerrymanCase 715 
Monitor and Merrimack, Battle of 736 
National Bank Act 770 
Navy, U,S, 780 
Nullification Doctrine 813 
Pillow, Fort, Massacre 870 
Port Royal Experiment 887 
Potawatomi Massacre 889 
Radical Republicans 920 
Reconstruction 930 
Sanitary Commission, U.S, 995 
Secession Movements 1007 
Shenandoah Valley 1018 
Submarines 1082 
Sumter, Fort 1087 
Trent Affair 1136 
Union League Clubs 1150 
—Leaders and Personalities 
Adams, Charles Francis 7 
Ames, Adelbert 40 
Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss 84 
Barton, Clara (Clarissa Harlowe) 90 
Beauregard, Pierre Gustave Toutant 96 


Belmont, August 100 
Benjamin, Judah Philip 102 
Bigelow, John 110 
Blair, Francis Pre.ston, Jr, 118 
Booth, John Wilkes 128 
Brady, Mathew B. 141 
Bragg, Braxton 141 
Breckinridge, John Cabell 143 
Breckinridge, Robert Jefferson 143 
Buell, Don Carlos 154 
Burnside, Ambrose Everett 162 
Cameron, Simon 175 
Carter, Samuel Powhatan 185 
Chamberlain, Joshua Lawrence 194 
Chandler, Zachariah 196 
Clay, Henry 230 
Cobb, Howell 238 
Cooke, Jay 293 
Cooke, Philip St. George 293 
Cushman, Pauline 316 
Custer, George Armstrong 317 
Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 318 
Davis, Jefi’erson 325 
Delany, Marlin Robinson 334 
Dodge, Grenville Mellen 350 
Doubleday, Abner 354 
Douglas, Stephen Arnold 354 
Early, Jubal Anderson 369 
Ericsson, John 389 
Everett, Edward 392 
Farragut, David Glasgow 397 
Forrest, Nathan Bedford 420 
Frdmont, John Charles 430 
Garfield, James Abram 444 
Gilpin, William 455 
Gordon, John Brown 464 
Grant, Ulysses Simpson 468 
Greenhow, Rose O’Neal 476 
Grierson, Benjamin Henry 478 
Halleck, Henry Wager 485 
Hampton, Wade 489 
Flancock, Winfield Scott 490 
Hayne, Robert Young 502 
Higginson, Thomas Wentworth 509 
Hill, Ambrose Powell 511 
Hill, Daniel Harvey 511 
Hood, John Bell 519 
Hooker, Joseph 519 
Howard, Oliver Otis 527 
Hunt, Henry .Tackson 534 
Jackson, Thomas Jonathan 
(Stonewall) 568 
Johnston, Albert Sidney 585 
Johnston, Joseph Eggleston 585 
Lamar, Lucius Quintus 
Cincinnatus 625 
Lee, Robert Edward 635 
Lee Family of Virginia 636 
Letterman, Jonathan 639 
Lincoln, Abraham 647 
Locke, David Ross 656 
Logan, John Alexander 657 
Longstreet, James 660 
MacArthur, Arthur 670 
McClellan, George Brinton 697 
McPherson, James Birdseye 705 
Meade, George Gordon 705 , 
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Meagher, Thoma.s Francis 706 
Meigs, Montgomery Cunningham 710 
Miles, Nelson Appleton 722 
Morgan, John Hunt 743 
Morton, Oliver Perry (Oliver Hazard 
Perry Throck) 750 
Mosby, John Singleton 750 
Mudd, Samuel Alexander 756 
Paulding, Hiram 850 
Petigru, James Louis 862 
Pickett, George Edwai'd 868 
Pierce, Franklin 869 
Pope, John 883 
Porter, David Dixon 886 
Porter, Fitz-John 886 
Quantrill, William Clarke 914 
Rosecrans, William Starke 971 
Ruflfin, Edmund 978 
Semmes, Raphael 1010 
Sheridan, Philip Henry 1019 
Sherman, William Tecumseh 1021 
Sickles, Daniel Edgar 1024 
Sigel, Franz 1025 
Smith, Melancton 1036 
Stephens, Alexander Hamilton 1068 
Stuart, James Ewell Brown 1080 
Thomas, George Henry 1119 
Toombs, Robert Augustus 1130 
Trumbull, Lyman 1141 
Vallandigham, Clement Laird 1159 
Van Lew, Elizabeth 1165 
Wade, Benjamin Franklin 1186 
Wallace, Lew (Lewis) 1192 
Welles, Gideon 1222 
Wells, David Ames 1223 
Wheeler, Joseph 1230 
Yancey, William Lowndes 1284 

COLD WAR (see COMMUNISM AND 
ANTICOMMUNISM) 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSHIES 
(see also education; educators) 

Air Force Academy 22 
American Association of University 
Professors 34 

Annapolis (Naval Academy) 44 
Brown University 149 
College Aid Act 243 
Colleges, Junior 244 
Colleges and Universities, 

Land-Grant 244 

Colleges and Universities, Negro 245 
Colleges and Universities, Private 245 
Colleges and Universities, State and 
City 246 

Colleges and Universities, 

Women’s 247 
Columbia University 254 
Dartmouth College 322 
Dartmouth College a Woodward 323 
Fisk University 409 
Graduate Education 465 
Harvard University 497 
Hatch Act 498 
Howard University 528 
Johns Hopkins University 579 


Morrill Act 747 

New School for Social Research 794 
Oberiin College 815 
Pennsylvania, University of 856 
Phi Beta Kappa Society 863 
Princeton University 898 
Rutgers University 983 
Saint John’s College 988 
Smith College 1038 
Student Activism 1081 
Union College 1150 
Vassar College 1166 
Wellesley College 1223 
West Point 1226 

William and Mary, College of 1243 
Withenspoon, John 1253 
Yale University 1283 

COLONIAL WARS 
Aachen, Treaty of 1 
Acadians 5 
Amlienst, .leffeiy 41 
Braddoclc, Edward 139 
Canada-U,S, Relations 176 
Church, Benjamin 211 
French and Indian War 431 
Jenkins’ Ear, War of 577 
Johnson, William 584 
King George’s War 609 
King Philip’s War 609 
King William’s War 610 
Montcalm de Saint-V6ran, Louis 
Joseph de 740 

New England Confederation 788 
Paris, Treaty of (1763) 843 
Pepperrell, William 859 
QueenAnne’s War 916 
Rogers’ Rangers 965 
Rowlandson, Mary 976 
Ryswick, Peace of 984 
Wolfe, James 1254 

COLONIES 
Acadians 5 
Agriculture 19 
American Language 37 
Architecture 50 
Art 58 

Augusta, Treaties of 67 
Bacon’s Rebellion 75 
Baptists 84 
Bap Psalm Book 94 
Boston, Massachusetts 130 
Boston Tea Party 132 
Bridges 145 
Calvinism 174 
Cavaliers 191 
Chap books 196 
Circuses 213 
Colonial Newspapers 251 
Communal Societies 261 
Congregationalists 271 
Connecticut, State of 276 
Convict Labor Systems 291 
Corn 298 

Deerfield Massacre 331 
Delaware, State of 334 


Epidemics, Major 388 
Episcopal Church, Protestant 388 
Fire Departments 406 
Folklore, American 414 
Gambling, Legalized 443 
Georgia, State of 449 
Great Awakening 470 
Half-Way Covenant 484 
Hartford, Treaty of 496 
Flarvard University 497 
Fligh Schools 510 
Flolland Land Company 516 
Flospitals 524 
Fluguenots in America 531 
Indentured Servants 543 
Indian Wars 549 
Jamestown, Virginia 571 
Junto Club (The Junto) 592 
Literature 652 
Maine, Stale of 677 
Maryland, State of 685 
Mason and Dixon Line 686 
Massachusetts, Commonwealth of 687 
Massachusetts Bay Colony 688 
Mapfiower, The 693 
Medicine and Surgery 708 
Militias, Colonial and State 723 
Moravians 742 
New Hampsliire, State of 789 
NewJersey, State of 791 
NewNetherland 793 
New Smyrna Colony 794 
New Sweden 797 
New York, State of 797 
North Carolina, State of 807 
Ohio Company of Virginia 819 
Patroons 849 

Pennsylvania, Commonwealth of 854 
Pensions, Military 857 
Pilgrims 870 

Piracy on North American Coasts 872 
Plymouth Colony 875 
Plymouth Rock 876 
Pocahontas 876 

Population, Growth and Movements 
of 883 
Printing 898 
Privateers 900 
Prostitution 90S 
Public Health 905 
Public Schools 906 
Puritans 912 
Quakers 914 

Rhoclelsland, State of 948 
River Navigation 954 
Roads 955 

Roanoke, Lost Colony of 958 
Salem Witch Trials 989 
Sculpture 1005 

Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts 1043 
South Carolina, State of 1046 
Tenant Farmers 1109 
Theater 1117 
Tories 1130 

Trading Companies 1133 
Vermont, State of 1168 
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Virginia, State of 1181 
Virginia Company of London 1183 
Western Reserve 1224 
Whaling 1228 
Wheat 1229 

Williamsburg, Virginia 1244 
—Commerce and Industry 
Association, The 63 
Blacklisting 116 
Book Publishing 125 
Boston News-Letter 131 
Bounties, Commercial 134 
Brewing Industry 143 
Chambers of Commerce 195 
Coasting Trade 238 
Colonial Commerce 248 
Colonial Currency 249 , 

Colonial Industries 249 
Distilling Industry 348 
Dutch West India Company 366 
East India Company 371 
Fishing Industry 408 
Glassmaking 457 
Hudson’s Bay Company 530 
Indigo 551 

Insurance Industry 556 ^ 

Iron Act 563 . 

Iron and Steel Industry 563 
Land Banks 626 
Lead Mining 632 
Lumber Industry 666 
Mercantilism 713 
Merchant Marine 713 
Molasses Act 736 
Navigation Acts 779 
Nonimportation Agreements 804 
Shipbuilding 1022 
Slave Trade 1032 
Textile Industry 1115 
Tobacco 1126 
TownshendActs 1132 , 

Triangular Trade ,1137 
West Indies-Colonial Trade 1225 
Woolens Act 1259 
—French 

Bienville, Sieur de (Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne) 110 

Cadillac, Antoine de la Mothe 169 . 
Canada-U.S. Relations 176 
C61oron de Blainville, Pierre Joseph de 
191 

Champlain, Samuel de 195 
Deerfield Massacre 331 
French and Indian War 431 
French Explorations 434 
Frontenac, Comte de (Louis de Buade) 
435 

Fur Trade 438 

Iberville, Sieur d’ (Pierre Le Moyne) 
537 

Jesuits (Society of Jesus) 578 
Jogues, Isaac 579 
Kaskaskia 596 

Laudonni6re, Rend Goulaine de 631 
Louisiana, State of 662 
Mississippi Bubble 731, 

New France 788 


New Orleans, Louisiana 794 
Ribaut,,Jean 949 
-Government 
Albany Congress 26 
Blue Laws 121 

Board of Trade and Plantations 122 
Cambridge Agreement 174 
Capital Punishment 178 
Carolina, Fundamental Constitutions 
of 182 

Charter Colonies 197 
Charter Oak 198 

Charter of Liberties and Privileges 198 
Charter of Privileges 198 
Colonial Administration, 248 
Colonial Legislatures 250 
Committees of Correspondence 259 
Common Law 260 
Counterfeiting 304 
Counties 304 
Courts, State 305 
Customhouses 317 
Debt, Imprisonment for 329 
Declaratory Act 331 
Divorce Laws 349 
Dominion of New England 352 
Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut 438 
Headrights 503 , 

Justice of tlie Peace 593 
Leisler’s Rebellion 638 
Massachusetts Body of Liberties 688 
Massachusetts Circular Letter 689 
Mayflower Compact 693 
New England, Council for 787 
New Haven Colony 790 
Parson’s Cause 846 
Police Departments 878 
Postal Service, Colonial 888 
Prison and Prison Reform 899 
Proclamation of 1763:901 
Proprietary Colonies 904 
Quitrents 918 

Regulators of North Carolina 936 
Royal Colonies 976 
Stamp Act Congress 1059 , 

Suffrage 1084 

Toleration Act of 1649 1128 
Town Meetings 1131 , 

Writs of Assistance 1281 
—Leaders and Personalities 
Alden, John 28 
Andros, Edmund 44 
Berkeley, Sir William 105 
Bernard, Sir Francis 107 
Bland, Richard 119 
Bradford, William 140 
Bradstreet, Simon 141 
Brewster, William 144 
Byrd, William 166 
Calvert, CeciHus, Second Lord 
Baltimore 172 
Calvert, George, First Lord 
Baltimore 172 , 

Carteret, Philip 185 
Cartier, Jacques 185 , 

Carver, John 187 


Clarke, John 229 
Coddington, William 239 
Colden, Cadwallader 242 
Dare, Virginia 322 
Davenport, John 324 
Day (or Daye), Stephen 328 
De Lancey, James 333 
De La Warr, (Thomas West) 

Baron 335 
Dickinson, John 345 
Dudley, Joseph 360 
Duluth (DuLhut), Sieur (Daniel 
Greysolon) 362 

Dunmore, Earl of (John Murray) 363 
Eaton, Theophilus 372 
Endecott, John 386 
Faneuil, Peter 395 , 

Franklin, Benjamin 426 
Gage, Thomas 441 
Gates, Thomas 446 , 

George III 449 
Gooch, William 462 
Gorges, Ferdinando 464 
Hakluyt, Richard 483 
Hooker, Thomas 519 
Hopkins, Stephen 522 
Hutchinson, Anne 535 
Hutchinson, Thomas 536 
Mather, Increase 690. 

Minuit, Peter 728 
Norris, Isaac 806 
Oglethorpe, James Edward 818 
Pastorius, Francis Daniel 847 
Penn, William 854 
Phips, William 866 
Pownall, Thomas 892 
Raleigh, Sir Walter 926 
Randolph, Peyton 928 
Rolfe, John 965 
Saltonstall, Richard 991 
Sandys, Edwin 994 
Saye and Sole, William Fiennes, First 
Viscount 998 
Sewall, Samuel 1014 
Shirley, William 1024 
Smith, John 1035 
Smith, Thomas 1038 
Spotswood, Alexander 1057 
Squanto 1057 
Standisli, Miles 1060 
Stiegel, Henry William 1071 
Stoughton, William 1077 
Stuyvesant, Peter 1082 
Trumbull, Jonathan 1141 
Vane, Henry 1164 
White, John 1235 
Williams, Roger 1243 
Winslow, Edward 1249 
Winthrop Family 1249 
Wise, John 1252 
Wolcott, Roger 1254 
-Spanish 

Anza Expedition 47 
Ayll6n, Lucas Vizquez de 73, 
Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar Ndflez 167 
CabrUlo, Juan Rodriguez 168 ■ 

California, State of 17 L 
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Carondelet, Francisco Luis Hdetor 
de 182 

Cattle Brands 189 
Cattle Industry 190 
Columbus, Christopher 254 
Conquistadors 278 
Coronado’s Expedition 299 
Cortes, Hernando 300 
De Soto, Hernando 343 
Encomienda System 386 
Escalante, Silveslre Vdlezde 390 
Louisiana, Stale of 662 
Men6ndez de Avil6s, Pedro 712 
New Spain 795 
Papal Demarcation Line 841 
Portold, Caspar de 887 
Pueblo Revolt 908 
St, Augustine, Florida 987 
Spain-U.S. Relations 1050 
Spanish Settlements in North 
America 1053 

commerce; colonial [see 

COIONIES-COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY) 

COMMERCE AND TRADE (see also 

TARIFFS) 

Admiralty Law and Courts 12 
American System 40 
Annapolis Convention 45 
Antitrust Laws 47 
Barbary Wars 85 
Black Ball Line 113 
Boston, Massachusetts 130 
Bretlon Woods Conference 143 
Census 192 
China Trade 205 
Clipper Ships 235 
Coasting Trade 238 
Colonial Commerce 248 
Commerce Clause 257 
Conglomerates 271 
Customhouses 317 
Department Stores 340 
Embargo Act 384 

Interstate Commerce Commission 5( 
License Cases 645 . 

Macon’s Bill No. 2 673 
Mann-ElkinsAct 679 
Mercantilisna 713 
Merchanl Marine 713 
Merchant Marine Acts 714 
Open-Door Policy 825 
Orders in Council 827 
Peny, Matthew Caibraith 860 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 930 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act 1021 
Shipbuilding 1022 
Southern Gomraerclal 
Conventions 1049 
Standards, Bureau of 1060 
Steamboats 1065 
Tariff Acts 1099 
Tariff of A bomi nations 1100 
Trade, Foreign 1132 
Wheeler-Raybum Act 1231 ... 


COMMUNAL SOCIETIES 
Alcott, Amos Bronson 28 
Amaua Community 33 
Brisbane, Albert 145 
Brook Farm 146 
Communal Societie.s 261 
Hopedaie Community 522 
Icarian Communities 537 
New Harmony Settlement 790 
Noye.s, John Humphrey 811 
Oneida Community 824 
Owen, Robert 833 
Rapp, George 928 
Ripley, George 953 
Shakers 1015 
Zoar Society 1291 

COMMUNICAl’IONS 
Federal Communications 
Commis,sion 399 
-Advertising 
Advertising 13 
Barton, Bruce 90 
Benton, William 103 
Watson, John Broadiis 1215 
—Pliotography 
Bourke-White, Margaret 134 
Brady, Mathew B. 141 
Eastman, George 371 
Jackson, William Henry S69 
Land, Edwin Herbert 626 
Photography 867 
Steichen, Edward 1066 
Stieglilz, Alfred 1071 
—Publisiilng and Journalism 
Abbott, Lyman 2 
Abell, Arunah Shepherdson 2 
Adams, William Taylor 10 
Advertising 13 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 29 
Almanacs 32 . 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 34 
Anderson, Sherwood 43 
Arthur, Timothy Shay 61 
Associated Press 62 
Allanlk Monthly 65 
Bache, Benjamin Franklin 74 
Baker, Ray Stannard 77 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe 81 
Banncker, Benjamin 84 
Beach, Moses Yale 94 
Benchley, Robert Charles 101 
Bendl, William Rose 101 
Bennett, James Gordon 103 
Benton, William 103 
Bible Societies 108 
Biddle, Nicholas 109 : 

Bierce, Ambrose Qwinett HO 
Bingham, Caleb 112 
Blair, Francis Preston 118 
Block, Herbert Lawrence 
(Hcrblock) 120 

Bly, Nellie (Elizabeth Seaman) 122 
Bok, Edward William 123 
Book PublisMpg 125 
Boston News-Letter 131 


Bourke-White, Margaret 134 
Bourne, Randolph Silliman 134 
Bowen, I'runcis 135 
Bowles, Samuel 136 
Brady Mathew B. 141 
Brisbane, Arthur 146 
Broun, Meywood Campbell 147 
Brownlow, William Gannaway 149 
Brownson, Orestes Augustus 149 
Bryam, William Cullen 1S2 
Buckley, William Frank, Jr. 153 
Buell, Abel 1.54 
Bullock, William A. 157 
Biirritl, Elihu 163 
Cahan, Abraham 169 
Carey, Mathew 179 
Cartoons, Political 185 
Clipbooks 196 
Children’s Lileraiure 204 
Clay, Ciassius Marcellus 229 
Cobheit, William 238 
Colonial New.spapers 251 
Comic Strips 255 
Common Sense 260 
Comstock. Anthony 266 
Copyright Legislation 297 
Cox, Janies Middleton 306 
Croly, Herbert 311 
Cro.sweII Libel Suit 311 
Gurrier& Ives 314 
Ciirlis, Cyrus Hermann 
Kotedimar 315 
Dana, Charles Anderson 320 
Davis, Richard Harding 326 
Day, Benjamin 327 
DaylorlJaye), Stephen 328 
DeBow, James Dunwoudy 
Brownson 329 
De L6rae Letter 335 
Dennie, Joseph 339 
De Voto, Bernard Augustine 344 
Dime Novels 346 
Dodge, Maty Mapes 350 
Duane, William 359 
Dunne, Finley Peter 363 
Foreign-Language Press 419 
Franklin, Benjamin 426 
Freneau, Philip Moran 434 
Gfxle/s lady's Book 
Godkin, Edwin Lawrence 459 
Government Printing Ollicc 465 
Grady, Henry Woodfln 466 
Greeley, Horace 474 , 

Hale, Sarah Josepha 484 
Hall, James 485 
Harper's Weekly m 
Hearn, Lafeadio (Patricio Lafeadio 
Tessima Carlos) 504 
Hears!, William Randolph 504 
Held, John, Jr. 505 
Hoe, Richard March 515 
Howells, William Dean 529 
Hubbard. Elbert Green 529 
Judson, Edward Zane Carroll 591 
Kendall, Amos 600 
Keppler, Joseph 605 
Knopf, Alfred A. 614 
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Lardner, Ring (Ringgold Wilraer) 630 

Leslie, Frank 639 

Liberator, The 643 

Lippmann, Walter 651 

Literature 653 

Locke, David Ross 656 

Lowell, James Russell 665 

Luce, Clare Boothe 666 

Luce, Henry Robinson 666 

Magazines 675 , 

Marsh, Reginald 683 
Masses, The 689 

Mauldin, Bill (William Henry) 691 
McClure, Samuel Sidney 698 
McCormick, Robert Rutherford 698 
Medill, Joseph 710 
Mencken, H, L, (Henry Louis) 712 
Mergenthaler, Ottmar 715 
Muckrakers 755 
Munsey, Frank Andrew 760 
Nash, Ogden 768 
Nast, Thomas 768 
National Intelligencer 773 
Near v. Minnesota 782 
Nelson, William Rockhill 784 
Newspapers 795 
New York Times, The 800 
Niles, Hezekiah 801 
Noah, Mordecai Manuel 804 
North American Review 806 
Ochs, Adolph Simon 815 
Office of War Information 817 
Older, Fremont 821 
O’Sullivan, John Louis 832 
Page, Walter Hines 836 ^ 

Parley, Peter (Samuel Griswold 
Goodrich) 845 
Patterson, Joseph Medill 849 
Pegler, (James) Westbrook 853 
Pentagon Papers 857 
Phillips, David Graham 866 
Polls, Public Opinion 880 
Poore, Benjamin Perley 882 
Pope, Generoso 882 
Porcupine’s Gazette 885 
Printing 898 

Publick Occurrences Both Forreign and 
Domestick 906 
Pulitzer, Joseph 910 
Pulitzer Prizes 910 
Pyle, Ernie (Ernest Taylor) 913 
Raymond, Henry Jarvis 929 
Reader’s Digest, The 929 
Redpath, James 934 
Reed, John 934 
Reid, Whitelaw 936 
Riis, Jacob August 952 
Ross, Harold Wallace 972 
Royall, Anne 977 
Saturday Evening Post, The 998 
Scripps, Edward Wyllis 1004 
Smith, Charles Henry (Bill Arp) 1034 
Smith, SamuefHarrlson 1037 
Snow, Edgar 1039 
Southern Literary Messenger 1049 
Stanley, Henry Morton 1060 
Steffens, (Joseph) Lincoln 1066 


Stephens, John Lloyd 1068 
Tarbell, Ida Minerva 1098 
Taylor, (James) Bayard 1101 
Thomas, Isaiah 1119 
Thompson, Dorothy 1121 
Thurber, James Grover 1123 
United Press 1154 
ViUard, Henry 1180 
Villard, Oswald Garrison 1180 
Watterson, Henry 1216 
Weed,Thurlow 1220 
Wells, Ida BeU 1224 
White, E.B,(Elwyn Brooks) 1234 
White, Horace 1235 
White, William Allen 1236 
Winchell, Walter 1248 
Yellow Journalism 1286 
Young, Art (Arthur Henry) 1287 
Zenger Trial 1290 
—Radio and Television 
Alexanderson, Ernst Frederik 

Werner 30 

Armstrong, Edwin Howard 55 
Associated Press 63 
Buckley, William Frank, Jr, 153 
Coughlin, Charles E, 303 
De Forest, Lee 333 
Murrow, Edward Roscoe 761 
Radio 920 
Sarnoff, David 998 
Television 1106 
Telstar 1108 
Voice of America 1184 
Winchell, Walter 1248 
Zworykin, Vladimir Kosma 1292 
—Telephone and Telegraph 
Atlantic Cable 64 
BeU, Alexander Graham 99 
Field, Cyrus West 404 
Henry, Joseph 506 
Mackay, John William 672 
Mann-Elkins Act 679 
Morse, Samuel Finley Breese 749 
Pupin, Michael Idvorsky 911 
Telegraph 1105 
Telephone 1105 
Vail, Theodore Newton 1159 

COMMUNISM AND 
ANTICOMMUNISM 
Acheson, Dean Gooderhara 5 
Amana Community 33 
Berlin Crises 106 
Blacklisting 116 
Browder, Earl Russell 148 
China-U.S. Relations 206 
Clay, Lucius DuBignon 231 
Cold War 242 
CommunistParty, US. 262 
Cuban MissUe Crisis 311 
Cuba-U.S. Relations 312 
Dominican Republic-U.S. 

Relations 352 
Dulles, John Foster 361 
Eisenhower Doctrine 377 
Espionage and Sabotage Act 390 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 399 


Flynn, Elizabeth Gurley 414 
Foster, William Zebulon 422 
Hiss-Chambers Case 512 
John Birch Society 579 
Korean War 615 
Lattimore, Owen 631 
McCarran Act 696 
McCarthy, Joseph Raymond 697 
Nixon, Richard Milhous 802 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 807 
Palmer Raids 838 
Pueblo Incident 908 
Russia-U.S, Relations 981 
Sacco and Vanzetti Case 986 
Socialist Labor Party 1040 
Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 1049 
Taiwan-U.S. Relations 1097 
Truman, Harry S. 1139 
Truman Doctrine 1140 
Vietnam War 1174 

CONFEDERATE STATES OF 
AMERICA (s'ee CIVIL WAR) 

CONGRESS, US. 

Budget, Federal 153 
Caucus, Congressional 190 
Caucus, Party 191 
Checks and Balances 201 
Cloture 236 

Committee on the Conduct of the 
War 259 

Comptroller General of the U.S. 265 
Congress, U.S, 272 
Congressional Record 274 
Constitution, U,S. 281 
Constitutional Convention 286 
Filibusters 405 
Gag Rules 441 
Gerrymander 452 
Impeachment 542 
Implied Powers 542 
Library of Congress 645 
Lobbies 655 
Pocket Veto 876 

Tonkin, Gulf of. Resolution 1129 
War Hawks 1196 
—Congressional Investigations 
Blacklisting 116 
Contempt of Congress 
Prosecutions 288 
Dies, Martin 346 
Hiss-Chambers Case 512 
Kefauver Investigation 598 
McCartliy, Joseph Raymond 697 
Nye Committee 814 
Pujo Committee 909 
—House of Representatives 
Congressional Districts 273 
House of Representatives, U.S. 524 
Population, Growth and Movements 
of 883 

—House Leaders 
Adams, John Quincy 9 
Ames, Fisher 41 
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Bell, John 99 

Blair, Francis Preston, Jr, 118 
Boulwell, George Sewall 135 
Butler, Benjamin Franklin 165 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Chisholm, Shirley Anita 208 
Davis, Henry Winter 325 
Ford, Gerald Rudolph 417 
Gallatin, (Abraham Alfonse) 
Albert 442 

Giddings, Joshua Reed 454 
Glass, Carter 457 
Julian, George Wa,shington 591 
Kelley, William Darrah 599 
La Ouardia, Fiorello Henry 624 
Lemke, William 638 
Lindbergh, Charles Augustus 650 
Norris, George William 805 
Powell, Adam Clayton 891 
Quincy, Josiah 917 
Randolph, John 927 
Stevens, Thaddeus 1070 
Underwood, (Rear Wilder 1149 
Wood, Fernando 1257 
—Speakers of the House 
Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss 84 
Blaine, James Gilbpie 117 
Cannon, Joseph Gurney 178 
Carlisle, John Griffin 181 
Cheves, Langdon 202 
Clark, Champ (James 
Beauchamp) 227 
Clay, Henry 230 
Cobb, Howell 238 
Colfax, Schuyler 243 
Muhlenberg, Frederick Augustus 
Conrad 757 
Polk, James Knox 879 
Rayburn, Samuel Taliaferro 929 
Reed, Thomas Brackett 935 
—Senate 

Brooks-Sumner Affair 147 
Myers V. U.S. 765 
Senate, U,S. 1010 
Webster-Hayne Debate 1219 
—Senate Leaders 
Aldrich, Nelson Wilmitrlh 28 
Barkley, Alben William 86 
Bayard, Thomas Francis 94 
Bell, John 99 

Benjamin, Judah Philip 102 
Benton, Thomas Hart 103 
Benton, William 103 
Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah 108 
Blaine, James Gillespie 117 
Borah, William Edgar 128 
Brooke, Edward William 146, 
Bruce, Blanche Kelso ISO 
Butler, Marion 165 
Cabot, George 168 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Cameron, Simon 175 
Cass, Lewis 188 
Chandler, Zachariah 196 
Clay, Henry 230 
Conkling, Roscoe 275 
Connally, Tom (Thomas Terry) 276 


Crawford, William Harris 308 
Cullom, Shelby Moore 314 
Curtis, Charles 315 
Dirk,sen, Everett McKinley 347 
Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss 351 
Dougla,s, Stephen Arnold 354 
Elkins, Stephen Benton 381 
Ellsworth, Oliver 383 
Fe,s.scnden, William Pitt 404 
Fulbrighl, James William 436 
Glass, Carter 457 
Goldwater, Barry Morris 461 
Hayne, Robert Young 502 
Hendricks, Thomas Andrew,s 506 
Humphrey, Hubert Horatio 533 
Johnson, Hiram Warren 58] 
Johmson, Lyndon Baines 582 
Johnson, Reverdy 583 
Kefauver, Estes (Carey Estes) 598 
Kennedy, Edward Moore 601 
King, Rufus 609 

King, William Rufus DeVane 609 
La Foilette, Robert Marion 624 
Lehman, Herbert Henry 637 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 656 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, II 656 
Logan, John Alexander 657 
McCarthy, Eugene Joseph 696 
McGovern, George Stanley 700 
Morrill, Justin Smith 747 
Norri.s, George William 805 
Penrose, Boies 857 
Revels, Hiram Rhoades 940 
Schurz, Carl 1001 
Seward, William Henry 1014 
Sherman, John 1020 
Smith, Margaret Chase 1036 
Sumner, Charles 1087 
Taft, Robert Alphonso 1095 
Teller, Henry Moore 1107 
Thurmond, Strom 1123 
Tillman, Benjamin Ryan 1125 
Trumbull, Lyman 1141 
Underwood, Oscar Wilder 1149 
Vandenberg, Arthur Hendrick 1162 
Vardanian, James Kimble 1165 
Wade, Benjamin Franklin 1186 
Wagner, Robert Ferdinand 1186 
Walker, Robert John 1190 
Webster, Daniel 1218 
Wheeler, Burton Kendall 1230 
Wilson, Henry 1246 
Wright, Silas 1280 

CONSERVATION 
Burroughs, John 164 
Carson, Rachel 184 
Chittenden, Hiram Martin 209 
Conservation Movement 279 
Dust Bowl 365 

Federal Water Pollution Control 
Acts 403 

Flood Control 412. 

Lumber Industry 666 
Marsh, George Perkins 682 
Muir, John 757 
Nader, Ralph 766 , 


National Forests 771 
Pinchot, Gifford 871 
Pribilof Island,? 896 
Roosevelt, Theodore 969 
Sierra Club 1025 
Timber Culture Act 1125 

CONSTITUTION, U,S. 
Annapolis Convention 45 
Anti-Federalists 46 
. Baldwin, Abraham 78 
Bricker Amendment 144 
Catt, Carrie Chapman 189 
Checks and Balances 201 
Citizenship, U.S. 214 
Civil Rights Acts 218 
Civil Rights Cases 219 
Civil Rights Movement 219 
Cohens V. Virginia 240 
Commerce Clause 257 
Congress, U.S, 272 
Con,stitution, U.S. 281 
Con,slitutional Amendments 282 
Constitutional Convention 286 
Contempt of Congress 
Prosecutions 288 
Corporations 299 
Courts, Federal 304 
Dickinson, John 345 
Electoral CJoilege 377 
Eminent Domain 385 
Extradition 392 
Federalist, The 400 
Habeas Corpus 482 
Hamilton, Alexander 486 
Hartford Convention 496 
Henry, Patrick 506 
Implied Powers 542 
Inherent Powers 553 
Madison, James 673 
Marshall, John 683 
Ma,son, George 686 
McCulloch V. Maryland 699 
Morris, Gouverneur 748 
Pinckney, Charles 871 . , 
Presidency 894 
Presidential Elections 895 
Pre.sidcntial Succes,sion 896 , 
Prohibition 903 

Randolph, Edmund Jennings 927 
Reconstruction 930 
Shays’Rebellion 1017 
Sherman, Roger 1020 
Slate Governments 1064 
Supreme Court, U.S,. 1089 
Vatihorne's Lessee V, Dorrance 1164 
Vice Presidency 1173 
Wilson, James 1247 
Women’s Suffrage 1257 

CORPORATIONS (w business 

AND INDUSTRY) 

COURTS AND JURISTS (wflb 
colonies-government; law;, 

SUPREME COURT, U,8.) , 

Ablemm v. Booth 3 
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Admiralty Law and Courts 12 
Baker v. Carr 77 
Biddle, Francis Beverley 109 
Brackenridge, Hugh Henry 139 
Burger, Warren Earl 159 
Cardozo, Benjamin Natlran 179 
Commonwealth v. Hunt 261 
Conspiracy Labor Laws 280 
Constitution, U.S, 281 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Contempt of Congress Prosecutions 288 
Courts, Federal 304 
Courts, State 305 
Hand, Learned 490 
Hastie, William Henry 498 
Hayburn’s Case 500 
Hurtado a California 535 
Judicial Review 590 
Judiciary Acts 591 
Juvenile Courts 593 
Kent, James 603 

Lindsey, Ben (Benjamin Barr) 651 
Mappv.Ohto (>iQ 
Milligan Case 725 
Parker, Alton Brooks 843 
Parker, Isaac 844 
Parsons, Theophilus 846 
Reeve, Tapping 935 
Seabury, Samuel 1006 
Shaw, Lemuel 1017 
State Governments 1064 
World Court and U.S. 1262 
Wythe, George 1282 

CRIME AND CRIMINAL LAW 

{see also law; police; prisons and 

PRISON reform) 

Altgeld, John Peter 33 
Bass, Sam 93 

Billy the Kid (William H. Bonney) 112 

Booth, John Wilkes 128 

Capital Punishment 178 

Capone, Alphonse 179 

Chain Gangs 194 

Convict Labor Systems 291 

Counterfeiting 304 

Harrow, Clarence Seward 322 

Debt, Imprisonment for 329 

Dillinger, John 346 

Earp, Wyatt 369 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 399 

Frank, Leo 426 

Harlan, .lohn Marshall 492 

Hickok, Wild Bill (James Butler) 509 

Hoover, J. (John) Edgar 520 

Hurtado v. California 535 

James, Jesse Woodson 570 

Jukes, The 591 

Justice, Department of 592 

Kefauver Investigation 598 

Mafia 674 

Mann Act 679 

Mapp V, Ohio 680 

Miranda v. Arizona 729 

Murrieta, Joaquin 761 

Narcotics and Narcotics Drug Acts 766 

Oswald, Lee Harvey 832 


Pardon and Amnesty 842 
Pinkerton, Allan 872 
Prostitution 905 
Sacco and Vanzetti Case 986 
Scottsboro Case 1004 
Skyjacking 1028 
Sirauder u. West Virginia 1078 
Supreme Court, U.S. 1089 
Train Robberies 1134 
Vigilantes 1179 
Warren Commission 1204 
Wickersiiam Commission 1240 

D 

DAMS (.lee GOVERNMENT projects) 
DANCE 

Balanchine, George 77 
Castle, Vernon and Irene 188 
Dance 321 
De Mille, Agnes 336 
Denishawn Dancers 338 
Duncan, Isadora 362 
Graham, Martha 466 

DARWINISM 
Bryan, William Jennings 151 
Darrow, Clarence Seward 322 
Darwinism in U.S. 323 
Fiske, John 408 
Fundamentalism 438 
Gray, Asa 470 
McCosh, James 698 
Scopes Trial 1002 
Social Darwinism 1040 

DECLARATION OF INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE (see REVOLUTIONARY WAR) 

DENTISTRY (ree MEDiciNE 
AND SURGERY) 

DEPRESSIONS, MAJOR {see 
a/m NEW deal) 

Agrarian Movements 16 
Bankruptcy Laws 83 
Bonus Army 125 
Depressions, Major 341 
Dust Bowl 365 
Hoover, Herbert Clark 519 
Okies 820 

World Economic Conference 1262 

DIPLOMATS {see also cauinets, pres¬ 
idential-state, DEPARTMENT OF) 
Adams, Charles Francis 7 
Adams, John 8 
Adams, John Quincy 9 
Bancroft, George 80 
Barlow, Joel 86 
Bayard, Thomas Francis 94 
Berle, Adolf Augustus 105 
Bigelow, John 110 
Bowles, Chester 136 
Bryce, James 152 
Buchanan, James 152 


Bunche, Ralph Johnson 158 
Burlingame, Anson 161 
Choate, Joseph Hodges 209 
Cushing, Caleb 316 
Dallas, George Mifflin 319 
Dawes, Charles Gates 327 
Dodd, William Edward 350 
Dulles, John Foster 361 
Eaton, William 372 
Forsyth, John 420 
Franklin, Benjamin 426 
Gallatin, (Abraham Alfonse) 
Albert 442 

Grew, Joseph Clark 477 
Harriman, William Averell 493 
Harris, Townsend 493 
Hay, John Milton 500 
Kellogg, Frank Billings 599 
Kennan, George Frost 600 
Kissinger, Henry Alfred 611 
Lincoln, Robert Todd 649 
Livingston, Robert R, 654 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, II656 
Luce, Clare Boothe 666 
Monroe, James 737 
Morrow, Dwight Whitney 748 
Owen, Ruth Bryan 834 
Page, Walter Hines 836 
Pinckney, Charles 871 
Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth 871 
Pinckney, Thomas 871 
Rush, Richard 979 
Russell, Charles Wells 980 
Straus, Oscar Solomon 1078 
Trist, Nicholas Philip 1137 
Welles, Sumner 1223 
White, Henry 1235 

DISASTERS 
Chicago Fire 203 
Earthquakes 369 
Epidemics, Major 388 
Hurricanes 534 
Iroquois Theatre Fire 565 
Johnstown Flood 585 
Lusitania, Sinking of the 667 
T/tofl/c, Sinking of the 1126 
Triangle Fire 1136 

DOCTORS {see medicine and 
surgery) 

DRAFT («e ARMED forces) 


EARTHQUAKES (see disasters) 

ECONOMICS AND ECONOMISTS 

Bankruptcy Laws 83 
Barnes, Harry Elmer 88 
Garey, Henry Charles 179 
Carey, Mathew 179 
Chase, Stuart 199 
Coin’s Financial School 241 
Commons, John Rogers 261 
Council of Economic Advisers 303 
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Coxe, Tench 307 
Debt, Public 330 
Dew, Thomas Roderick 344 
Ely, Richard Theodore 383 
Galbraith, John Kennedy 442 
Keynesian Economics 606 
Laughlin, James Laurence 631 
Mitchell, Wesley Clair 735 
Patten, Simon Nelson 849 
Schumpeter, Joseph Alois 1001 
Sumner, William Graham 1087 
Taussig, Prank William IlOO 
Tugwell.RexfordCuy 1143 
Veblen, Thorstein Bunde 1167 
Walker, Francis Amasa 1189 
Wells, David Ames 1223 

ECONOMY {see banking; business 
AND industry; commerce and 
trade; depressions, major; money 
AND currency) 

EDUCATION (.fee fl/so colleges 
AND universities) 

American Academy of Arls and 
Sciences 34 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 34 
Blind, Schools and Provisions for 119 
Brown a Board of Education of 
Topeka 150 

Carlisle (Pa.) Indian School 181 
Chautauqua Movement 200 
Ford Foundation 419 
Foundations, Endowed 422 
FuIbrightAct 436 
Head Start Program 503 
High Schools 510 
Kindergartens .607 
Lotteries 661 
Lyceum Movement 668 
McGuffey’s Readers 701 
National Defense Education Act 770 
National Educational Association 771 
New England Primer M 
Parent-Teacher Associations 842 
Parochial Schools 845 
Peabody Education Fund 851 
Private Schools 901 
Public Schools 906 
Television 1106 
Theological Seminaries 1118 
White Citizens Councils 1236 
Young Men's and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Associations 1288 , 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association 1289 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association 1289 

EDUQTORS 
Ada:ms, Charles Kendall 7 
Akott, Amos Bronson 28 
Aflies, James Barr 41 
Babbitt, Irving 74 
Bache, Alexander Dallas 74 
Bard, Samuel 86 


Barnard, Frederick Augustus Porter 87 
Barnard, Henry 87 
Beadle, George Wells 95 
Beard, Charles Austin 95 
Beecher, Catharine Esther 97 
Beecher, Lyman 97 
Bellow, Saul 100 
Benezet, Anthony 102 
Bethune, Mary McLeod 108 
Bingham, Caleb 112 
Blair, James 118 
Bond, Horace Mann 123 
Bowman, Isaiah 136 
Burgess, John William 159 
Butler, Nicholas Murray 165 
Carver, George Washington 187 
Compton, Karl Taylor 264 
Conant, James Bryant 267 
Crandall, Prudence 307 
Curry, Jabez Lamar Monroe 315 
Davies, Samuel 324 
Dewey, John 344 
Drake, Daniel 357 
Du Bois, William Edward 
Burghardt 360 
Dunster, Henry 364 
Dwight, Timothy 367 
Eliot, Charles William 380 
Farmer, Fannie Merritt 396 
Gildersleeve, Virginia Ciocheron 455 
Gilman, Daniel Colt 455 
Hall, Granville Stanley 485 
Harper, William Rainey 492 
Harris, William Torrey 494 
Hill, Daniel Harvey 511 
Hopkins, Mark 522 
Howe, Samuel Gridley 529 
Hutchins, Robert Maynard 535 
Jones, Hugh 586 
Keller, Helen Adams 599 
Kilpatrick, William Heard 607 
Leverelt, John 640 
Lowell, Abbott Lawrence 665 
Lyon, Mary 669 
Mann, Horace 679 
Meiklejohn, Alexander 711 
Moton, Robert Russa 753 
Olmsted, Denison 822. 

Olney, Jesse 823 , 

Parker, Francis Wayland 844 . 

Peabody, Elizabeth Palmer 851 
Porter, Noah 887 
Pound, Roscoe 890 
Reeve, Tapping 935 
Rickover, Hyman George 951 
Robinson, James Harvey 960 
Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate 1016 
Shippen, William, Jr. 1023 
Silliman, Benjamin. 1026 
Smith, .Nathan 1037 
Stiles, Ezra 1072 
Story, Joseph 1076 
Stowe, Calvin Ellis 1077. 

Taft, Lorado 1095. . 

Taussig, Frank William 1100 
Thorndike, Edward Lee 1122 
Vincent, John Heyl 1180 ,. 


Washington, Booker Taliaferro 1205 
Welch, William Henry 1221 
Wlieelock, Eleazar 1231 
White, Andrew Dickson 1233 
Willard, Emma Hart 1242 
Wistar, Caspar 1253 
Wythe, George 1282 

ELECTRIC POWER INDUSTRY 

(fee PUBLIC UTIUTIES) 

ENTERTAINERS (fee actors and 
performers; music and musicians) 

ESPIONAGE AND SUBVERSION 
(.fee o/jo communism and 
anticommunism) ; 

Alien and Sedition Acts 31 i 

Andr6,John44 

Arnold, Benedict 57 

Bancroft, Edward 80 

Berger, Victor Louis 104 

Boyd, Belle 138 

Bund, German-American 158 

Burr, Aaron 162 

Burr Conspiracy 163 

Central Intelligence Agency ,193 

Cushman, Pauline 316. 

Espionage Acts 390 
Espionage and Sabotage Act 390 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 399 
Greenhow, Rose 0’Neal476 
Office of Strategic Services 817 
Rosenberg Case 971 
Schenckv.U.S. 999 
SmithAct 1038 
U-2 Incident 1148 
Van Lew, Elizabeth 1165 
Wilkinson, James 1242 

ETHNIC GROUPS {see immigration) 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS (see 
cabinets, presidential) 

EXECUTIVE DOCTRINES (fee 

PRESIDENTS and presidency- 

presidential doctrines) , 

EXECUTIVE PRIVILEGE (.tee 
PRESIDENTS AND presidency) 

EXHIBITIONS (see FAIRS and . 
exhibitions) 

EXPLORERS AND 
EXPLORATIONS 
Allouez, Claude Jean 32 
Baffin, William 75 
Balboa, Vasco Nhflezde; 77, 

Bartlett’s Explorations 90 ,. 

Becknell’s Expeditions 96 ■ 

Bennett, Floyd 102 
Bering, Vitus 104 

Bienville, Sieur de (Jean Baptiste Le 
Moyne) 110 
Bodmer, Carl 123 
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Bonneville Expedition 124 
Brul6, Etienne 151 
Byrd, Richard Evelyn 166 
Cabeza de Vaca, Alvar NMez 167 
Cabot, Jean 168 
Cabrillo, Juan Rodrfguez 168 
Cadillac, Antoine de la Mothe 169 
Cartier, Jacques 185 
Carver, Jonathan 187 
Cdloron de Blainville, Pierre Joseph 
de 191 

Champlain, Samuel de 195 
Clark. William 229 
Columbus, Christopher 254 
Conquistadors 278 
Cook, Frederick Albert 292 
Cook, James 293 
Coronado’s Expedition 299 
Cortes, Hernando 300 
De Soto, Hernando 343 
Drake, Sir Francis 357 
Duluth (DuLhut), Sieur (Daniel 
Greysolon) 362 
Ellsworth, Lincoln 382 
Escalante, Silvestre V61ez de 390 
Frdmont, John Charles 430 
French Explorations 434 
Frobisher, Martin 435 
Gilbert, Humphrey 455 
Gist, Christopher 456 
Greely, Adolphus Washington 474 
Hudson, Henry 530 
Huntington, Ellswortii 534 
Jolliet, Louis 586 
Kensington Stone 603 
Knights of the Golden Horseshoe 613 
La Salle, Sieur de (Robert 
Cavelier) 630 

La Vdrendrye, Sieur de (Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes) 632 
Leif Ericsson 637 
Lewis, Meriwether 640 
Lewis and Clark Expedition 641 
Mackenzie, Alexander 672 
Magellan, Ferdinand 676 
Marquette, Jacques 682 
Minnesota, State of 727 
Missionaries 729 
Mountain Men 754 
Narvdez Expedition 767 
New France 788 
Nicolct’s Explorations 801 
Northwest Passage 810 
Ogden’s Explorations 818 
Ohate’s Explorations 824 
Peary, Robert Edwin 852 
Pike, Zebulon Montgomery 869 
Polar Expeditions 877 
Ponce de Le6n, Juan 881 
Radisson, Pierre Esprit 921 
Ribaut, Jean 949 
Routes of Exploration 973 
Sacajawea 986 

Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe 1000 
Smith, Jedediah Strong 1035 
Smith, John 1035 
South Pass 1050 


Spanish Settlements in North 
America 1053 
Spanish Trail 1054 
Texas, State of 1114 
Thompson, David 1121 
Thorfinn Karlsefni 1122 
Tonti, Henri de 1129 
Verrazano, Giovanni da 1170 
Vespucci, Amerigo 1171 
Washington, State of 1209 
Wilkes Expedition 1241 

F 

FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 
Armory Show 54 
Centennial Exposition 192 
Fairs, Agricultural 394 
World’s Fairs 1262 

FEDERAL AGENCIES {see 

ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES, FEDERAL) 

FEDERALSTATE RELATIONS 
(see states’ rights) 

FINANCIERS (see businessmen 
AND industrialists) 

FOLKLORE AND FOLK 
CHARACTERS (see flfM 
frontiersmen and pioneers) 

Bass, Sam 93 

Billy the Kid (William H, Bonney) 112 
Blackboard (Edward Teach) 114 
Boone, Daniel 127 
Bunyan, Paul 158 
Calamity Jane (Martha Jane 
Burke) 169 

Carson, Kit (Christopher) 184 
Children’s Literature 204 
Cody, William Frederick (Buffalo 
Bill) 240 

Crockett, Davy (David) 310 
Earp, Wyatt 369 
Folklore, American 414 
Hatfield-McCoyFeud 498 
Hickok, Wild Bill (James Butler) 509 
James, Jesse Woodson 570 
Jones, Casey (John Luther) 586 
Kidd, William (Captain Kidd) 606 
Lomax, John Avery and Alan 658 
Oakley, Annie (Phoebe Anne Oakley 
Mozee) 815 
Uncle Sam 1148 

FOREIGN RELATIONS [see 
international relations) 

FRANCE IN NORTH AMERICA {see 
colonies-french) 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS (see 
civil liberties) 

FREE SILVER (iee money and 
currency) 


FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR 
(see COLONIAL wars) j 

FRONTIERSMEN AND PIONEERS 
Applegate, Jesse 49 
Appleseed, Johnny (John 
Chapman) 49 
Austin, Stephen Fuller 67 
Boone, Daniel 127 
Bridger, James 144 
Carson, Kit (Christopher) 184 
Clark, George Rogers 228 
Cleaveland, Moses 231 
Cody, William Frederick (Buffalo 
Bill) 240 

Crockett, Davy (David) 310 
Donner Party 353 

Fitzpatrick, Thomas 410 i 

Gregg, Josiah 477 f 

Hickok, Wild Bill (James Butler) 509 
Houston, Samuel 526 : 

Pattie, James Ohio 849 
Sevier, John 1014 

Suiter, John Augustus 1091 j 

FUR TRADE {see also explorers and | 

explorations) j 

Astor, John Jacob 63 | 

Astoria, Oregon 63 / 

Chouteau, Pierre 209 ; 

Fur Trade 438 

Hudson’s Bay Company 530 | 

Mackenzie, Alexander 672 
Mountain Men 754 j 

Nootka Sound Controversy 805 | 

Perrot, Nicolas 860 i 

Pribilofislands 896 | 

Rocky Mountain Fur Company 962 I 

Smith, Jedediah Strong 1035 
Trading Posts 1133 

G 

GEOGRAPHY AND 
GEOGRAPHERS 

American Geographical Society 37 
Appalachian Mountains 48 3 

Arkansas River 54 
Bache, Alexander Dallas 74 
Bowman, Isaiah 136 i 

Colorado River 252 1 

Columbia River 253 i 

Continental Divide 290 ] 

Cumberland Gap 314 I 

Death Valley 329 I 

Delaware River 335 | 

Flood Control 412 

Grand Canyon 467 j 

Great American Desert 470 i 

Great Basin 471 i 

Great Lakes 472 j 

Great Plains 473 i 

Huntington, Ellsworth 534 
International Geophysical Year 559 
Maury, Matthew Fontaine 691 3 

Mexico, Gulf of 718 , | 

Mississippi River ,731 


Missouri River 733 
Mitchell, John 734 
Morse, Jedidiah 748 
National Geographic Society 771 
National Ocean Survey 775 
Niagara Falls 800 
Ohio River 820 
Potomac River 880 
Rio Grande 953 
Rocky Mountains 963 
Shenandoah Valley 1018 
Thompson, David 112! 

Yukon River 1290 

GEOLOGISTS 
Aga,ssiz, Alexander 14 
Agassiz, Jean Louis Rodolphe 15 
Dana, James Dwight 320 
Hayden, Ferdinand Vandeveer 500 
King, Clarence 607 
Powell, John Wesley 891 
Pumpelly, Raphael 911 
Shaler, Nathaniel Southgate 1016 
Walcott, Charles Doolittle 1188 
White, David 1234 
Whitney, Josiah Dwight 1239 

GOLD RUSHES {.we mining) 

GOLD STANDARD (.we money 

AND CURRENCY) 

GOVERNMENT AGENCIES (see 
administrative agencies, federal) 

GOVERNMENT PROJECTS 
Census 192 
City Planning 216 
Colorado River 252 
Electric Power Industry 378 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Acls 403 

Flood Control 412 
Geological Survey, U.S. 448 
Grand Coulee Dam 467 
Hoover Dam 521 
Irrigation, Laws on 565 
Lotteries 661 
Manhattan Project 678 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama 761 
National Ocean Survey 775 
Newlands Reclamation Act 792 
Panania Canal 839 
Tennessee Valley Authority 1111 
Urban Renewal 1155 
Wagner-SteagallAct 1187 

w 

n 

HISTORIANS 
Adams, Abigail 6 
Adams, Brooks 6 
Adams, Charles Francis, Jr, 7 
Adams, Charles Kendall 7 
Adams, Hannah 7 
Adams, Henry Brooks 8 
Adams, James Truslow 8 


Baker, Ray Stannard 77 
Bancroft, George 80 
Bancroft, Hubert Howe 81 
Barnes, Harry Elmer 88 
Beard, Charles Austin 95 
Becker, Carl Lotus 96 
Berenson, Bernard 104 
Bigelow, John 110 
Brooks, Van Wyck 147 
Bryce, James 152 
Chittenden, Hiram Marlin 209 
Cominager, Henry Steele 256 
Commons, John Rogers 26 ] 
Crdvecoeur, Michel Guillaume Jean 
de 309 

De Vote, Bernard Augustine 344 
Dodd, William Edward 350 
Draper, John William 357 
Fiske, John 408 
Force, Peter 417 
Freeman, Douglas Southall 429 
Hart, Albert Bushnell 495 
Herndon, William Henry 508 
Hildreth, Richard 510 
Hone, Philip 518 
Jameson, John Franklin 570 
Johnson, Edward 581 
Literature 652 
McMasler, John Bach 703 
Miller, Perry Gilbert Eddy 724 
Morison, Samuel,Eliot 745 
Motley, John Lothrop 753 
Nevins, Allan 786 
Palfrey, John Gorham 837 
Parkman, Francis 845 
Farrington, Vernon Louis 846 
Prescott, William Hickling 893 
Prince, Thomas 897 
Purchas, Samuel 911 
Ramsay, David 926 
Rhodes, James Ford 949 
Robinson, James Harvey 960 
Sabin, Joseph 986: 

Sandburg, Carl 993 
,Sdilesinger, Arthur Meier 1000, 
Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, Jr. 1000 
Schoiiler, .lames 1000 
Shea, John Dawson Giimary 1018 
Society of Colonial Dames, 

National 1043 
Sparks, Jared 1054 
Stevens, Henty 1069 
Taylor, Henry Osborn 1120 
Thwailes, Reuben Gold 1124 
Turner, Frederick Jackson 1145, , 
Warren, Charles 1202 
Warren, Mercy Otis 1204 
Webb, Walter Prescott 1218 
Weems, Mason Locke 1220 
Winsor, Justin 1249 

HOLIDAYS 

FlagDay411 
Independence Day 543 
Labor Day 621 
May Day 692 
Memorial Day ,7II 


Mother’s Day 751 
Thanksgiving Day 1116 
Veterans Day 1172 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

(see CONGRESS, U.S.—HOUSE OF 

representatives) 

HOUSING (see social programs) 

I 

immigration 

American (Know-Nothing) Party 39 
B’nai B’rith 122 
Burlingame Treaty 161 
China-U.S. Relations 206 ,, 

Chinese Exclusion Acts 208 
Chinese Immigration and Labor 208 
Cities, Growth of 214 
Citizenship, U.S. 215 
Clothing Industry 235 
Creoles 309 

Displaced Persons Act 348 
Ellis Island 382 
Gentlemen’s Agreement 448 
Immigration 539 
Jobnson-Reed Act 584 
Judaism 589 
Literacy Tests 651 
McCarran-Walter Act 696 
Naturalization 778 
Population, Growth and Movements 
of 883 

IMPEACHMENT (.see presidents 

AND presidency) 

income taxes (see taxation) 

INDIANS 
Agriculture 19 
American Language 37 
Architecture 50 
Arizona, State of 52 , 

Black Hills 115 ■ 

Boomer Movement 127 
Brant, Joseph 142 
Buffalo (Bison) 155 
Burke Act 160 

Carlisle (Pa,) Indian School 181 
Catlin, George 189 
Cherokee Nation v, Georgia 201 
Citizenship, U.S, 215 
Cochise 239 , 

Com 298, 

Crazy Horse 308 , 

Croghan, George 310 
Dawes Severalty Act 327 
Deerfield Massacre 331 
DeSmet, Pierre Jean 342 
Dustin, Hannah 366 , 

Eliot, John 380 
Encomienda System 386 
Epidemics, Major 388 
Five Civilized Tribes 410 , 

Five Nations 411 , 


i 
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Geronimo 451 
Hiawatha 509 

Indian Affairs, Bureau of 545 
Indian Reservations 546 
Indian Tribes 548 
Jackson, Helen Hunt 568 
Jogues, Isaac 579 
Joseph, Chief 588 

Lahontan, Baron de (Louis Armand de 
Lorn d’Arce) 624 
Las Casas, Bartolomi de 630 
Logan, James 657 
Massasoit 689 
McGillivray, Alexander 700 
Mounds and Mound Builders 753 
Northwest Territory 810 
Occom, Samson 815 
Oklahoma, State of 821 
Osceola 830 
Parker, Ely Samuel 844 
Pocahontas 876 
Pontiac 881 
Pop6 882 

Proclamation of 1763 901 
Prophet, The (Tenskwatawa) 904 
Red Cloud 933 

Red Jacket (Sagoyewatha) 934 
Ross, John 972 , 

Sacajawea 986 
Sapir, Edward 997 
Scalping and Scalp Bounties 999 
Sequoyah 1012 
Sitting Bull 1028 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England 1043 
Squanto 1057 
Stuart, John 1080 
Tecuraseh 1104 
Trading Posts 1133 
Trail of Tears 1134 
Wampum 1193 
Weiser, (Johann) Conrad 1221 
Wheeler-Howard Act 1231 
Whitman. Marcus 1238 
Williams, John 1243 
Wissler, Qark 1253 
Worcester V, Georgia 1260 

INDIAN WARS AND TREATIES 
Augusta, Treaties of 67 
Black Hawk War 115 
Black HillsT 15 
Church, Benjamin 211 
Custer, George Armstrong 317 
Dancing Rabbit Creek, Treaty of 322 
Dunmore, Earl of (John Murray) 363 
Fallen Timbers, Battle of 395 
Fort Stanwix, Treaty of 421 
French and Indian War 431 
Greenville, Treaty of 476 
Harrison, William Henry 495 
Indian Treaties 547 ' 

Indian Wars 549 
King Philip’s War 609 
Little Big Horn, Battle of the 653 
Miles, Nelson Appleton 722 
Mims, Fort, Massacre at 726 ' 


Mountain Meadows Massacre 754 
Pequot War 859 
Pueblo Revolt 908 
St, Clair, Arthur 987 
Sand Creek Massacre 993 
South Dakota, State of 1048 
Tippecanoe, Battle of 1126 
Vincennes, Treaty of 1180 
Wayne, Anthony 1216 
Wounded Knee 1278 

INDUSTRIALISTS (see BUSINESSMEN 

AND industrialists) 

INDUSTRY (see business and 

industry) 

INSULAR POSSESSIONS (see 

TERRITORIES and INSULAR 

possessions) 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

(see also ARMS AND arms control; 

diplomats; treaties) 
Acheson-Lilienthal Plan 6 
Alabama Claims 25 
Alamo, Battle of the 25 
Albany Congress 26 
Alliance for Progress 32 
Allied Council for Japan 32 
Allied High Commission 32 
American Peace Society 39 
Anzus Council 48 
Aroostook War 58 
Atlantic Charter 64 
Bay of Pigs Invasion 94 
Berlin Crises 106 
Black Warrior Affair 117 
Boxer Rebellion 137 
Bretton Woods Conference 143 
Cairo Conferences 169 
Cambodia, U.S. Involvement in 174 
Canada-U.S. Relations 176 
Caribbean, U.S. Involvement in 180 
Caroline Affair 182 
Central America-U.S. Relations 192 
Central Intelligence Agency 193 
China-U.S. Relations 206 
Cold War 242 
Connally Resolution 276 
Cuban Missile Crisis 311 
Cuba-U.S. Relations 312 
Dawes Plan 327 
De L6me Letter 335 
Destroyers-for-Bases Agreement 343 
Dollar Diplomacy 351 ' 

Dominican Republic-U.Si 
Relations 352 
Eisenhower Doctrine 377 
Embargo Act 384 
Embassies, U.S, 384 
Fenians 404 
Filibusters 405 
Four Freedoms 422 
Four-Power Treaty 423 ' 

Fourteen Points, President 

Wilson’s 423 - ''■ 


France, Undeclared War with 424 
France-U.S, Relations 424 
Franco-American Alliance 426 
GenSt, Edmond Charles Edouard 447 
Geneva Conference 447 
Geneva Conventions; Rules of 
War 448 

Germany-U.S, Relations 450 
Good Neighbor Policy 463 
GreatBritain-U.S. Relations 471 
Guantdnamo Naval Base 480 
Hague Court 482 
Hague Peace Conferences 482 
Haiti-U.S. Relations 483 
Havana, Act of 498 
Httlsemann Incident 533 
International Law, U.S. Role in 
Making 560 

International Monetary Fund 560 
/M/« Incident 566 
Japan-U.S. Relations 571 
League ofNations and U.S. 633 
Lodge Reservations 657 
Logan Act 658 
Lusitania, Sinking of the 667 
Marshall Plan 684 
Mexican Border Campaign 716 
Mexico-U.S. Relations 718 
Middle East-U.S. Relations 721 
Monroe Doctrine 738 
Montevideo Conference 740 
Neutrality Laws 784 
Neutrality Proclamation 785 
Neutral Rights 785 
Nootka Sound Controversy 805 
North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization 807 
Open-Door Policy 825 
Open-Skies Proposal 826 
Organization of American States 829 
Ostend Manifesto 831 
Panama Congress 839 
Pan-American Conferences 840 
Pan-American Union 840 
Papal States, Diplomatic Relations 
with 841 
Peace Corps 851 
Platt Amendment 874 
Point Four Program 877 
Potsdam Conference 890 
Quebec Conference 915 
Russian Claims 981 
Russia-U.S. Relations 981 
Ryukyu Islands 984 
South America-U.S, Relations 1045 
South Asia-U,S. Relations 1046 
South Korea-U.S, Relations 1049 
Spain-U.S. Relations 1050 
State, Department of 1062 
Stimson Doctrine 1073 
Taiwan-U.S, Relations 1097 
Teheran Conference 1104 
Trent Affair 1136 
Truman Doctrine 1140 
U-2 Incident 1148 
United Nations and U.S. 1152 ' 
United States Information Agency ' 1154 


Venezuela Claims 1167 
Vera Cruz, Bombardment of 1168 
Virginius Affair 1184 
Voice of America 1184 
Walker, William 1190 
War Debts, Allied 1196 
World Bank 1262 
World Court and U.S, 1262 
World Economic Conference 1262 
XYZ Affair 1283 
Yalta Conference 1284 
Young Plan 1289 
Zimmermann Note 1291 

INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 
Alexanderson, Ernst Frederik 
Werner 30 

Armstrong, Edwin Howard 55 
Aviation 71 

Baekeland, Leo Hendrik 75 

Barbed Wire 86 

Bell, Alexander Graliam 99 

Bicycling 108 

Bullock, William A, 157 

Carothers, Wallace Hume 183 

Carrel, Alexis 183 

Colt, Samuel 253 

Computer Industry 265 

Cooper, Peter 294 

Cotton Gin 302 

Curtiss, Glenn Hammond 316 

Dahlgren, John Adolphus Bernard 318 

Deere, John 331 

De Forest, Lee 333 

Duryea, Charles Edgar 365 

Eads, James Buchanan 368 

Eastman, George 371 

Edison, Thomas Alva 374 

Electric Power Industry 378 

Elevators 380 

Ericsson, John 389 

Evans, Oliver 39! 

Fitch, John 409 
Franklin, Benjamin 426 
Fuller, Richard Buckminster 437 
Fulton, Robert 437 
Goodyear, Charles 463 
Hall, Charles Marlin 484 
Haynes, Elwood 502 
Hoe, Richard March 515 
Holland, John Philip 516 
Howe, Elias 528: 

Hyatt, John Wesley 536 
Industrial Research 55! 

Kelly, William 600 
Kettering, Charles Franklin 605 
Land, Edwin Herbert 626 
Langley, Samuel Picrpont 629 
Maxim Family 692 
McCormick, Cyrus Hall 698 
Mergenthaler, Oitmar 715 
Morse, Samuel Finley Breese 749 ■ 
Otis, Elisha Graves 832 
Patent Office 847 
Pullman, George Mortimer 910 
Pupin, Michael Idvorsky 911 
: Rpqsevelt, Nicholas 968 


Singer, Isaac Merrit 1028 
Sperry, Elmer Ambrose 1055 
Steamboats 1065 
Steinmetz, Charles Proteus 1067 
Submarines 1082 
Taylor, Frederick Winslow 1102 
Telegraph 1105 
Telephone 1105 
Television 1106 
Tesla, Nikola 1113 
Thomson, Elihu 1121 
Typewriter 1147 
Weslinghouse, George 1225 
Whitney, Eli 1238 
Wright, Wilbur and Orville 1280 
Zworykin, Vladimir Kosma 1292 

J 

JAZZ (W MUSIC AND MU.SI(::iAN,S) 

JOURNALISM (see 
communications—PUBLISHING AND 
JOURNALISM) 

JURISTS (see courts and juris'ES) 

K 

KOREAN WAR 
Clark, Mark Wayne 228 
Korean War 615 
MacArlhur, Douglas 670 
Pueblo Incident 908 
Ridgway, Matthew Bunker 951 
South Pass 1049 
Truman, Hany S. 1139 
Van Fleet, James Alward 1164 

L 

LABOR 

Adamson Act 11 

American Federation of Labor 36 
Anarchists 42 
Blacklisting 116 
Boston Police Strike 131 
Child Labor Laws 204 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act 231 
Clothing Industry 235 
Coal Mining 236 
Commerce Clause 257 
Commonwealth v. Hunt Ml 
Company Unions 263 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(CIO) 274 

Conspiracy Labor Laws 280 
Contract Labor 291 
Cooperatives, Consumers’ 294 
Coppogev. Kansas 2% 

Danbury Hatters’Case 321 
Fair Labor Standards Act 394 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service 401 
Guffey Coal Acts 480 
Hammer v, Dagenhart 488 
HaymarketRiot 502 


Herrin Ma.s.sacre 508 
Homestead .Strike 518 
Indentured Servants 543 
IndiLSlrial Workers of the World 552 
Inicrnational Labor Organization 559 
Knights of Labor 613 
Labor, Deparlmcnl oi' 620 
Labor, Migratory 620 
Labor, CJrganized 62! 
Landrum-Grifliin Act 628 
Lochner v. Hew York 655 
McNamara Case 704 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Cases 121 
Molly Maguires 736 
Mooney Ca.se 742 
Muller u. Oregon 758 
Nalional Industrial Recovery Act 112 
National Labor Union 773 
Nalional War laihor Board 111 
New Smyrnti Colony 794 
Norris-LaGtiardiaAct 806 
Open-,Shop Movemeiii 826 
Peonage 858 
Pullman Strike 910 
Railroad Labor Acts 922 
Railroad Labor Board 923 
Right-to-Work Law,s 952 
Sharecroppers 1016 
Sildown Strikes 1028 
Smith-Connally Aiilisirike Act 1038 
Sweatshops 1092 
Tail-Hartley Act 1096 
Triangle Fire 1136 
Unemployment Compensation 1150 
Wagner Act 1187 
Walsli-Healey Act 1192 
War Labor Board 1197 
War Manpower Commission 1197 
Wetback,s 1228 

Women’s Rights Movement 1255 
Working Man’s Parly 1260 
Workmen’s Compensation Laws 1261 
Wright, Carroll David.son 1278 
Yellow Dog Contracts 1285 

LABOR LEADERS 
Chavez, Cesar 200 
Debs, Eugene Victor 329 
Dubin,sky, David 359 
Evans, George Henry 391 
Flynn, Elizabeth Gurley 414 
Foster, William Zebulon 422 
Gompers, Samuel 462 
Green, William 475 
Haywood, William Dudley (Big 
Bill) 503 

Hill, Joe (Joseph Hilstroin) 511 
Hillman, Sidney 511 
Kelley, Florence 599 
Lewis, John Llewellyn 640 
Meany, George 706 
Mitchell. John 734 
Murray, Philip 760 
Powdcrly, Terence Vincent 891 
Randolph, Asa Philip 927: 

Reuther, Waller Philip 940 
Sylvis, William H. 1093 
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LAND BOUNDARY TREATIES {see 
treaties—territomal) 

LANDS, PUBLIC 

Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy 78 
Claim Associations 227 
Colleges and Universities, 

Land-Grant 244 
Conservation Movement 279 
Desert Land Act 342 
Evans, George Henry 391 
Harrison Land Act 495 
Homestead Act 518 
Land Grants to Railroads 627 
Land Office, U.S. General 627 
Lands, Public 628 
Military Tracts 723 
National Forests 771 
National Parks 775 
Nortliwest Ordinances 809 
Pre-Emption Act 892 
Scioto Company 1002 
Timber Culture Act 1125 
Yazoo Land Frauds 1285 

LANGUAGE (see American 
LANGUAGE AND LEXICOGRAPHERS) 

LAW (see fl/JO COURTS AND 
jurists; crime and criminal law; 

SUPREME COURT, U.S.) ' 

Administrative Law, Federal 12 
Admiralty Law and Courts 12 
American Bar Association 35 
Blue Laws 121 
Code Napoleon 239 
Cohens v. Virginia 240 
Common Law 260 
Croswell Libel Suit 311 
Debt, Imprisonment for 329 
Divorce Laws 349 
Eminent Domain 385 
Extradition 392 
Habeas Corpus '482 
Implied Powers 542 
Inherent Powers 553 
Judicial Review 590 ' 

Judiciary Acts 59L 
Justice of the Peace 593 
Juvenile Courts 593 
Military Law 723 
Miscegenation Laws 729 
Police Power 878 

Primogeniture, Abolishment of 897 

LAWYERS 
Ames, James Barr 41 
Arnold, Thurman Wesley 58 
Baker, Newton Diehl 76 
Berle, Adolf Augustps 105 
Biddle, Francis Beverley 109, 

Binney, Horace 112 
Blair, Montgomeiy 118 
Boudinot, Elias 132 
Brackenridge, Hugh Henry 139 
Brandeis, Louis Dembitz 142 
Chase, Salmon Portland 199 


Choate, Joseph Hodges 209 
Darrow, Clarence Seward 322 
Davis, John William 326 
Durant, Henry Fowle 365 
Evarts, William Maxwell 391 
Folk, Joseph Wingate 414 
Goldberg, Arthur Joseph 459 
Hamilton, Andrew 487 
Hays, Arthur'Garfield 503 
Ingersoll, Robert Green 553 
Johnson, Reverdy 583 
Webster, Daniel 1218 
Welch, Joseph Nye 1221 
Willkie, Wendell Lewis 1245 

LEXICOGRAPHERS (jce American 

language and lexicographers) 

LIBRARIES, PUBLIC 

American Antiquarian Society 34 
American Geographical Society 37 
Bigelow, John 110 
Billings, John Shaw 111 
Boston Athenaeum 131 
Carnegie, Andrew 181 
Dewey, Melvil 345 
Libraries, Public 644 
Library of Congress 645 
Sabin, Joseph 986 
Stevens, Henry 1069 
Winsor, Justin 1249 

LITERATURE AND AUTHORS 

(see also communications- 

PUBLISHING AND JOURNALISM; 

historians) 

Adamic, Louis 6 
Adams, Hannah 7 
Adams, William Taylor 10 
Ade, George 11 
Agee, James 15 
Agrarians, Southern 17 
Aiken, Conrad Potter 21 
Alcott, Louisa May 28 
Aldrich, Thomas Bailey 29 
Alger, Horatio 30 
Anderson, Sherwood 43 
Asch, Sholem 62 
Atlantic Monthly 65 
Babbitt, Irving 74 
Baldwin, James 78 
Barlow,'Joel 86 
Barton, Bruce 90 
Beat Generation 95 
Beecher, Catharine Esther 97 
Bellamy, Edward 99 
Bellow, Saul 100 
Benchley, Robert Charles 101 
Benedict, Ruth Fulton 101 
Ben6t, Stephen Vincent 101 
Ben6t, William Rose 101 
Bierce, Ambrose Gwinett 110 
Billings, Josh (Henry Wheeler 

Shaw) 111 

Brackenridge, Hugh Henry 139 
Bradstreet, Anne 140 
Brooks, Van Wyck 147 


Bryant, William Cullen 152 
Buck, Pearl 153 
Burroughs, Edgar Rice 164 
Cable, George Washington 168 
Cahan, Abraham 169 
Capote, Truman 179 
Cather, Willa 189 
Child, Lydia Maria Francis 203 
Children’s Literature 204 
Cleaver, (Leroy) Eldridge 232 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (Mark 
Twain) 232 
Concord Group 267 
Cooper, James Fenimore 294 
Copyright Legislation 297 
Crane, Stephen 308 
Crawford, Francis Marion 308 
Dana, Richard Henry 321 
Davis, Richard Harding 326 
Day, Clarence Shepard, Jr, 328 
De Forest, John William 332 
De Voto, Bernard Augustine 344 
Dickinson, Emily 345 
Dime Novels 346 
Dodge, Mary Mapes 350 
Donnelly, Ignatius 353 
Dos Passos, John Roderigo 354 
Dreiser, Theodore 358 
Dunbar, Paul Laurence 362 
Dunne, Finley Peter 363 
Eliot, T. S. (Thomas Stearns) 381 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 385 
Faulkner, William Cuthbert 397 
Federal Arts Program 398 
Fitzgerald, F, Scott (Francis Scott 
Key) 409 

Folklore, American 414 
Freneau, Philip Moran 434 
Frost, Robert Lee 435 
Fuller, (Sarah) Margaret 437 
Garland, Hamlin 444 
Ginsberg, Allen 456 
Glasgow, Ellen Anderson 
Gholson 457 
Hale, Edward Everett 483 
Hammett, Dashiell 489 
Harris, Joel Chandler 493 
Harte, Bret (Francis Brett) 496 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel 499 
Hemingway, Ernest Miller 505 
Henry, 0, (William Sydney Porter) 506 
Flolmes, Oliver Wendell 516 
Howells, William Dean, 529 
Hughes, Langston (James 
Langston) 531 
Irving, Washington 565 
Jackson, Helen Hunt 568 
James, Henry 570 

Jeffers, Robinson (John Robinson) 575 
Jewett, Sarah Orne 578 
Johnson, James Weldon 581 
Jones, LeRoi (Imamu Baraka) 587 
Kettell, Samuel 605 
Knickerbocker Group 612 
Krutch, Joseph Wood 618 
Lanier, Sidney 629 
Lardner, Ring (Ringgold Wilmer) 630 
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Lewis, Sinclair 641 

London, Jack (John Griffith) 658 
Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth 660 
Lowell, Amy 665 
Lowell, James Russell 665 
Lowell, Robert Traill Spence, Jr, 666 

MacLeish, Archibald 672 
Magazines 675 
Mailer, Norman 676 

Markham, Edwin (Charles Edwinl 681 
Masters, Edgar Lee 689 
McAllister, Ward (Samuel Ward) 695 

McKay, Claude 702 
Melville, Herman 711 
Mencken, H, L, (Henry Louis) 712 
Millay, Edna St, Vincent 724 
Moody, William Vaughn 742, 

Moore, Marianne Craig 742 • 

More, Paul Elmer 743 

Nathan, George Jean 768 
Norris, Frank (Benjamin 
Franklin) 805 
Norton, Charles Eliot 811 
Page, Thomas Nelson 836 
Parton, James 846 
Phillip.s, David Graham 866 
Poe, Edgar Allan 877 
Post, Emily Price 888 
Pound, Ezra Loomis 890 
Pulitzer Prizes 910 
Riley, James Whitcomb 952 
Ripley, George 953 
Robinson, Edwin Arlington 959 
Rowlandson, Mary 976 
Sandburg, Carl 993 
Santayana, George 997 
Simms, William Gilmore 1027 
Sinclair, Upton Beall 1027 
Southern Literary Messenger 1049 
Stein, Gertrude 1067 
Steinbeck, John Ernst 1067 
Stowe, Harriet Elizabeth Beecher 1077 
Tarkington, (Newton) Booth 1100 
Taylor, (James) Bayard 1101 
Taylor, Edward 1101 
Thoreau, Henry David 1122 
Thurber, James Grover 1123 
Trilling, Lionel 1137 
Trollope, Frances Milton 1138 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 1149 
Wallace, Lew (Lewis) 1192 
Ward, Arlemus (Charles Farrar 
Browne), 1195 , 

Wharton, Edith Newbold Jones 1229 


Wheatley, Pliillis 1230 
White, E, B, (Elwyn Brooks) 1234 
Whitman, Walt 1238 
Whittier, John Greenleaf 1240 
Wigglesworth, Michael 1240 
Wilder, Thornton Niven ,1241 
Williams, William Carlos 1244 
Wilson, Edmund 1246 , , 
Wister.Owen 1253 
Wolfe, Thomas Clayton 1254 
Wright, Richard 1280 



MAGAZINES (see communica- 

TIONS—PUBLISHING AND 

journalism) 

MAIL SERVICE [see postal service) 
MANUFACTURING (^ee BUSINESS 

AND industry) 

MATHEMATICIANS 
Banneker, Benjamin 84 
Bowditch, Nathaniel 135 
Einstein, Albert 375 
Ellicott, Andrew 381 
Hassler, Ferdinand Rudolph 497 
Steinmetz, Charles Proteus 1067 
Sylvester, James Joseph 1093 
Von Neumann, John 1185 
Wiener, Norbert 1240 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
Abortion Laws 4 
American Medical Association 39 
Bard, Samuel 86 

Barton, Clara (Clarissa Harlowe) 90 
Beadle, George Wells 95 
Beaumont. William 95 
Beers, Clifford Whittingham 98 
Billings, John Shaw 111 
Blackwell, Elizabeth 117 
Blalock, Alfred 119 
Bond, Thomas 124 
Bowditch, Henry Pickering 135 
Boylston, Zabdiel 138 
Carrel, Alexis 183 
Dentistry 339 
Drake, Daniel 357 
Draper, John William 357 
Epidemics, Major 388 
Gorgas, William Crawford 464 
Halsted, William Stewart 486 
Hamilton, Alice 487 
Holmes, Oliver Wendell 516 
Hospitals 524 
Insane, Treatment of 554 
Letterman, Jonathan 639 
Loeb, Jacques 657 
Long, Crawford Williamson 659 
Mather, Cotton 690 
Mayo Brothers, William James and 

Charles Horace 694 
McDowell,, Ephraim 700 
Medicare 708 
Medicine and Surgery 708 
Mitchell, Silas Weir 735 
Mitchill, Samuel Latham 735 
Morgan, John 743 
Morton, William Thomas Green 750 
Muller, Hermann Joseph 758 
Narcotics and Narcotics Drug Acts 766 
Noguchi, Hideyo 804 
Osier, William 831 
Osteopathy 831 
Patent Medicine 847 
Public Health 905 


Pure Food and Drug Acts 912 
Reed, Walter 935 
Rush, Benjamin 979 
Sabin, Albert Bruce 985 
Salk, Jonas Edward 990 
Sanger, Margaret 995 , 

Shippen, William, Jr, 1023 
Sims, James Marion 1027 
Smith, Nathan 1037 
Smith, Stephen 1037 
Smith, Theobald 1037 
Spock, Benjamin McLane 1056 
Trudeau, Edward Livingston 1138 
Wak.sman,Selman Abraham 1188 
Wald, George 1189 
Warren, John Collins 1203 
Waterhouse, Benjamin 1214 
Watson, James Dewey 1214 
Welch, William Henry 1221 
Wells, Horace 1224 
White, Paul Dudley 1235 
Wistar, Caspar 1253 
Wright, Louis Tomkins 1280 

MERCANTILISM (see colonies- 
commerce and industry) 

MEXICAN WAR 
Bancroft, George 80 
California, State of 171 
Doniphan, Alexander William 352 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of 479 
Houston, Samuel 526 
Kearny, Stephen Watts 597 
Mexican War 716 
Navy, U.S, 780 , 

Santa Anna, Antonio L6pez de 996 
Scott, Winfield 1003 
Sloat, John Drake 1033 
Stockton, Robert Field 1074 
Taylor, Zachary 1103 
Texas, Annexation of 1113 

MILITARY CONSCRIPTION [see. 

ARMED forces) 

MILITARY lEADmS (see speeijk 
w) 

MINING 

Agassiz, Alexander 14 
Appalachia 48 
California Gold Rush 172. 

Coal Mining 236 
Comstoclc Lode 266 
Copper Industry 296 
Daly, Marcus 320 
Denver, Colorado 339 
Guffey Coal Acts 480 
Guggenheim Family 480 
Klondike Gold Rush 612 
Lands, Public 628 
Lead Mining 632 
Lewis, John Llewellyn 640 
Mackay, John William 672 ■ 

Mines, U.S. Bureau of 726 
Mitchell, John 734 . 
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Molly Maguires 736 
Montana, State of 739 
Nevada, State of 785 
Peonage 858 
Petroleum Industry 862 
Pikes Peak Gold Rush 870 
Silver Mining 1026 
Sutro Tunnel 1091 
Sutter, John Augustus 1091 
Tidelands 0111124 
Whitney, Josiah Dwight 1239 

MINISTERS AND AMBASSADORS 

(we diplomats) 

MISSILES (we ARMS AND ARMS 
control) 

MISSIONARIES (we religion 

AND RELIGIOUS LEADERS) 

MONEY AND CURRENCY (we also 
BANKING) 

Agrarian Movements 16 

Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth 28 

Bank of the U.S., First and Second 83 

Bankruptcy Laws 83 

Black Friday 115 

Bland-Allison Act 119 

Bretton Woods Conference 143 

Bryan, William Jennings 151 

Bullion in Currency 156 

Coinage Act of 1792 241 

Coinage Act of 1873 241 

Coin’s Financial School 241 

Colonial Currency 249 

Continental Currency 290 

Counterfeiting 304 

Free Silver 429 

Gold Standard 460 

Greenback Movement 475 

International Monetary Fund 560 

Knox, Fort 614 

Land Banks 626 

Legal Tender Cases 637 

McCulloch, Hugh 699 

Mint, U.S. 728 

National Bank Act 770 

Resumption of Specie Payments 940 

Secret Service, U.S. 1008 

Shermanjohn 1020 

Sherman Silver Purchase Act 1022 

Silver Mining 1026 

Specie Circular 1054 

Treasury, Department of the 1135 

Wampum 1193 

World Economic Conference 1262 ■ 
MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 

{see NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS 
AND MEMORIALS) 

MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

(see also actors and performers) 
Agee, James 15 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer 196 
De Mille, Cecil Blount 336 


Disney, Walt (Walter Elias) 348 
Fairbanks, Douglas 393 
Goldwyn, Samuel 461 
Griffith, D. W. (David Lewelyn 
Wark) 478 

Hitchcock, Alfred Joseph 513 
Mayer, Louis Burt 693 
Motion Picture Industry 751 
Pickford, Mary 868 
Sennett, Mack 1011 

MUCKRAKING {see 

COMMUNICATIONS-PUBLISHING AND 
journalism) 

MUNITIONS INDUSTRY (we arms 
AND ARMS control) 

MUSEUMS 
Akeley, Carl Ethan 24 
Baird, Spencer Fullerton 76 
Barnard, George Grey 87 
Field, MarshaE 405 
Historical Societies 513 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 716 
Museums 762 

Osborn, Henry Fairfield 830 
Smithsonian Institution 1039 

MUSICAL COMEDY (we theater) 

MUSIC AND MUSIQANS 
Anderson, Marian 42 
Armstrong, Louis Daniel 55 
Bay Psalm Book 94 
Berlin, Irving 105 
Bernstein, Leonard 107 
Billings, William 111 
Bloch, Ernest 120 
Caruso, Enrico 187 
Christy, Edwin P, 210 
Cohan, George Michael 240 
Copland, Aaron 295 
Copyright Legislation 297 
Crosby, Bing (Harry Lillis) 311 
Dvofdk, Anton 366 

Ellington, Duke (Edward Kennedy) 382 
Emmett, Daniel Decatur 386 
Federal Arts Program 398 
Foster, Stephen Collins 421 
Garden, Mary 444 
Gershwin, George 452 
Goldman, Edwin Franko 459 
Goodman, Benny (Benjamin 
David) 463 

Guthrie, Woody (Woodrow Wilson) 481 
Hammerstein, Oscar, IT 488 
Handy, W.C. (William 
Christopher) 490 
Harris, Roy 493 
Herbert, Victor 507 
Ives, Charles Edward 566 
Jazz 574 

Johnson, James Weldon 581 
Joplin, Scott 588 
Koussevitzky, Serge 618 
Lanier, Sidney 629 


Leadbelly (Huddle Ledbetter) 632 
Lind, Jenny 649 

Lomax, John Avery and Alan 658 
MacDowell, Edward Alexander 671 
Metropolitan Opera Company 716 
Morton, Jelly Roll (Ferdinand Joseph 
LaMenth) 749 
Music 763 

Musical Comedy 764 
Oberlin College 815 
Opera 826 

Paine, John Knowles 836 
Parker, Horatio William 844 
Porter, Cole 886 
Pulitzer Prizes 910 
Ragtime 922 
Romberg, Sigmund 966 
Schoenberg, Arnold 1000 
Sonneck, Oscar George Theodore 1044 
Sousa, John Philip 1044 
Spirituals 1055 

Steinway, Henry Engelhard 1068 
Still, William Grant 1072 
Stokowski, Leopold 1075 
Stravinsky, Igor FSdorovich 1078 
Taylor, (Joseph) Deems 1101 
Thomas, Theodore 1120 
Thomson, Virgil 1121 
Toscanini, Arturo 1131 
Walter, Bruno 1193 
Whiteman, Paul 1237 
Work, Henry Clay 1260 
“Yankee Doodle” 1285 

N 

NATIONAL PARKS, MONUMENTS 

AND MEMORIALS 

Arlington National Cemetery 54 

Carpenters’Hall 183 

Cemeteries, National 192 

Ellis Island 382 

Faneuil Hall 395 

Grand Canyon 467 

Independence HaU 544 

Lands, Public 628 

Liberty BeU 643 

Monticello 741 

Monuments, National 741 

Mount Vernon 755 

National Parks 775 

Old North Church (Christ Church) 822 
Sierra Club 1025 
Statue of Liberty 1065 
Unknown Soldier, Tomb of the 1155 
Washington Monument 1210 

NATURALISTS (we biologists 
AND naturalists) 

NEW DEAL 
Agrarian Movements 16 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 18 
Agriculture, Department of 21 
American Liberty League 38 
Biddle, Francis Beverley 109 
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Black Legion (United Brotherhood of 
America) 116 
Brain'Trust 142 

Civilian Conservation Corps 218 
Civil Works Adininisiralion 227 
Commerce, Department of 257 
Commodity Credit Corporation 259 
Communist Party, U.S. 262 
Coughlin, Charles E, 303 
Coxey, Jacob Sccliler 307 
Depressions, Miijor 342 
Emergency Banking Relief Act 385 
Fair bbor Standards Act 394 
Farm Credit Agencies, Federal 396 
Farm Security Administration 397 
Federal Arts Program 398 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 400 
Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration 400 
Federal Housing Administration 400 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 517 
Hopkins, Harry Lloyd 522 
Housing, Public 525 
Humphrey's Executor V. U.S. 534 
Ickes, Harold LeClair 537 
Keynesian Economics 606 
Moley, Raymond Charles 736 
National Industrial Recovery Act 772 
National Labor Relations Board 773 
National Youth Administration 777 
New Deal 787 
Perkins, Frances 859 
Public Work,s Administration 908 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 967 
Rural Electrification 
Administration 978 
Stone, Harlan Fiske 1075 
Supreme Court, U,S, 1089 
Tennessee Valley Authority 1111 
Tugwe]l,Rexford Guy 1143 
Wagner, Robert Ferdinand 1186 
Wagner Act 1187 
Wallace, Henry Agard 1191 
Waterpower 1214 
Wheat 1229 

Wheeler-Rayhurn Act 1231 
Works Progress Administration 1261 

NEWSPAPERS (we 
COMMUNICATIONS-PUIILISHING AND 
JOURNALISM) 

NUCLEAR WEAPONS (we arms 

AND ARMS control) 

0 

OCEANOGRAPHERS (we 
OBOGRAPHY and GliOGRAPHBRS) 

ORGANIZATIONS AND 
SOCIETIES 

Alcoholics Anonymous 27 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences 34 

American Antiquarian Society 34 


American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 34 ' 
American Association of University 

Professors 34 

American Automobile Association 35 

American Bar Association 35 
American Civil Liberties Union 35 
American Colonization'Society 35 
American Farm Bureau Federation 36 

American Federation of Labor 36 
American Geographical Sooiety 37 
American Legion 38 

American Liberty League 38 
American Medical Association 39 
American Peace Society 39 
American Philosophical Society 40 
American Protective Association 40 
Anti-Masonic Party 46 
Anti-Saloon League 46 
Bible Societies 108 
Black Legion (United Brotherhood of 
America) 116 
Black Panthers 117 
B’nai B’rith 122 
Boy Scouts of America 139 
Camp Fire Girls 175 
Chambers of Commerce 195 
Christian Commission 210 
Cincinnati, Society of the 213 
Civil Rights Movement 219 
Community Chests 263 
Congress of Racial Equality 275 
Cooperatives, Consumers’ 294 
Cooperatives, Farmers’ 295 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution 323 
Daughters of the Confederacy, 

United 323 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order 
of 381 

Four-H(4.H) Clubs 423 
Freemasons 429 
Girl Scouts, Inc. 456 
Grand Army of the Republic 466 
Grange, National 468 
Historical Societies 513 
Holy Name Society 517 
Humane Societies 533 
Junto Club (The Junto) 592 
Kiwanis International 611 
Knights of Columbus 613: 

League of Women Voters 633 
Lions International 651 
National Association for the Advance¬ 
ment of Colored People 769 
National Association of 
Manufacturers 770 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U,S. 770 
National Educational Association 771 
National Geographic Society 771 
Parent-Teacher Associations 842 
Phi Beta Kappa Society 863 
Red Cross, American National 933 
Rotary International 972 
Society of Colonial Dames, : ' 
National 1043 ' ' 


Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee 1082 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 1172 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Associations 1288 
Young Men’s Christian 
Association 1289 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association 1289 

P 

PACIFISM AND PACIFISTS 
American Peace Society 39 
Balch, Emily Greene 78 
Bourne, Randolph Silliman 134 
Burritt, Elihu 163 
Conscientions Objectors 278 
Dunkards (Church of the , 
Brethren) 363 
Hillquit, Morris 512 
Ladd, William 622 
Pacifism 835 
Rankin, Jeannette 928 
Spock, Benjamin McLane 1056 
Student Activism 1081 

PAINTING (WC ART AND artists) 

PATENTS {see inventions and 
inventors) 

PEACE TREATIES (wctreaties- 
peace) 

PHILOSOPHY AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 
Abbott, Lyman 2 
Alcott, Amos Bronson 28 
American Philosophical Society 40 
Bowen, Francis 135 
Butler, Nicholas Murray 165 
Golden, Cadwallader 242 
Concord Group 267 
Deism 333 
Dewey, John 344 
Emerson, Ralph Waldo 385 , , 
Harris, William Torrey 494 
Hocking, William Ernest 514 
James, William 570 
Jones, Rufus Matthew 587 
Marsh, James 682 
McCosh, James 698: 

Peirce, Charles Satiders 853 
Perry, Ralph Barton 861 
Royce,Josiah 977 ^ 

Santayana, George 997: 

Theosophy 1119 
Thoreau, Hemy David 1122 ' 

TranscendentalismI134- 
Wright, Chauncey 1278: - 

PHOTOGRAPHY (we 

communications—photography) 

PHYSICIANS {see medicine 
and surgery) v; 
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PHYSICS AND PHYSICISTS 

Abbot, Charles Greeley 1 
Anderson, Carl David 42 
Bethe, Hans Albrecht 107 
Bush, Vannevar 164 
Compton, Arthur Holly 264 
Compton, Karl Taylor 264 
Einstein, Albert 375 
Fermi, Enrico 404 
Gibbs, Josiah Willard 454 
Goddard, Robert Hutchings 458 
Henry, Joseph 506 
International Geophysical Year 559 
Lawrence, Ernest Orlando 632 
McMillan, Edwin Mattison 704 
Michelson, Albert Abraham 719 
Millikan, Robert Andrews 725 
Morley, Edward Williams 745 
Oppenheimer, Julius Robert 827 
Rabi,Isidor Isaac 919 
Rowland, Henry Augustus 976 
Segr6, Emilio Gino 1009 
Szilard, Leo 1094 
Teller, Edward 1107 
Thompson, Benjamin (Count 
Rumford) 1120 
Van Allen, James Alfred 1160 
Wigner, Eugene Paul 1241 
Wood, Robert Williams 1258 
Yang, Chen Ning 1285 

PIONEERS (ree FRONTIERSMEN 
AND pioneers) 

PIRACY, PIRATES AND 

PRIVATEERS 

Barbary Wars 85 

Blackbeard (Edward Teach) 114 

Decatur, Stephen 330 

Kidd, William (Captain Kidd) 606 

Lafitte, Jean 623 

Morgan, Sir Henry 743 

Navy, U,S.. 780 

Piracy on North American Coasts 872 
Privateers 900 

PLAYWRIGHTS (we THEATER) 

POETS {see literature and 
authors) 

POLICE 

Boston Police Strike 131 
Charles River Bridge Case 197 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 399 
Hoover, J, (John) Edgar 520 
Pinkerton, Allan 872 
Police Departments 878 
Police Power 878 
Texas Rangers: 1115 
Vigilantes 1179 

Wickershara Commission 1240 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND BOSSES 
Albany Regency 27 
Cameron, Simon 175 
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Cartoons, Political 185 
Choate, Joseph Hodges 209 
Civil Service 220 
Conkling, Roscoe 275 
Croker, Richard 310 
Crump, Ed (Edward Hull) 311 
Daley, Richard 319 
Marcy, William Learned 680 
Patronage 848 

Pendergast, Thomas Joseph 853 
Philadelphia Gas Ring 864 
Piatt, Thomas Collier 874 
Quay, Matthew Stanley 915 
Tammany Hall 1097 
Tweed, William Marcy 1145 
Van Buren, Martin 1161 
Wright, Silas 1280 

POLITICAL PARTIES AND 
MOVEMENTS 
Abolitionist Movement 3 
Agrarian Movements 16 
Albany Regency 27 
American Liberty League 38 
American (Know-Nothing) Party 39 
American Protective Association 40 
Anti-Federalists 46 
Anti-Masonic Party 46 
Bloody Shirt, Waving the 121 
Bull Moose Party 157 
Caucus, Party 191 
Communist Party, U.S, 262 
Constitutional Union Party 287 
Conventions, Party Nominating 291 
Cotton Whigs 302 
Democratic Party 336 
Democratic-Republican Party 338 
Dixiecrats 350 
Era of Good Feelings 389 
Essex Junto 391 

Farmer-Labor Party of Minnesota 396 
Favorite Son 398 
Federalist Party 401 
Free Silver 429 
Free Soil Party 430 
Hartford Convention 496 
Liberal RepublicanParty 642 
Liberty Party 644 
Loco-Foco Party 656 
Patronage 848 
Philadelphia Gas Ring 864 
Populist Party (National People’s 
Party) 885 

Presidential Elections 895 
Progressive Era 902 
Progressive Party of 1924 902 
Progressive Party of 1948 902 
Prohibition Party 904 
Quids 916 

Radical Republicans 920 
Republican Party 938 
Socialist Labor Party 1040 
Socialist Party 1041 
Spoils System 1056 
Stalwarts 1058 
Tammany Hall 1097 
Whig Party 1232 


Working Man’s Party 1260 
Young America 1288 

POLITICAL SCANDALS 

Agnew, Spiro Theodore 15 
Ballinger-Pinchot Controversy 78 
Belknap Scandal 98 
Black Friday 115 
Credit Mobilier of America 309 
Edwards. Ninian 375 
Embalmed Beef 384 
Gilded Age 455 
Hatch Act 498 
Mulligan Letters 758 
Pomeroy Circular 881 
Seabury Investigations 1006 
Teapot Dome Oil Scandal 1104 
Tweed, William Marcy 1145 
Walker, Jimmy (James John) 1189 
Watergate Scandal 1211 
Whiskey Ring 1233 
XYZ Affair 1283 

POLITICAL SCIENCE AND 
POLITICAL SCIENTISTS 
Balch, Emily Greene 78 
Burgess, John William 159 
Moley, Raymond Charles 736 
Tocqueville, Alexis de 1127 

POLITICIANS {see also congress, 

U.S.—HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVnS“ 

HOUSE leaders; CONGRESS, U,S.- 

SENATE—SENATE LEADERS; 

PRESIDENTS AND PRESIDENCY; VICE 

PRESIDENTS AND VICE PRESIDENCY) 

Alcorn, James Lusk 28 
Altgeld, John Peter 33 . 

Ames, Adelbert 40 
Baker, Newton Diehl 76 
Bancroft, George 80 
Banks, Nathaniel Prentiss 84 
Berger, Victor Louis 104 
Bingham, Hiram 112 
Blair, Francis Preston 118 
Blair, Montgomery 118 
Bond, Julian 124 
Boutwell, George Sewall 135 
. Bowles, Chester 136 
Brownlow, William Oannaway 149 
Burr, Aaron 162 
Butler, Marion 165 
Byrnes, James Francis 166 
Cabot, George 168 
Cameron, Simon 175 
Chamberlain, Joshua Lawrence 194 
Chase, Salmon Portland 199 
Clay, Cassius Marcellus 229 
Clinton, DeWitt 234 
Clinton, George 234 
Cobb, Howell 238 
Connally, John 275 
Cornell, Alonzo 298 
Corning, Erastus 298 
Cox, James Middleton 306 
Crump, Ed (Edward Hull) 311 
Cullom, Shelby Moore 314 




Curley, James Michael 314 
Daley, Richard 319 
Dallas, George Mifflin 319 
Debs, Eugene Victor 329 
Dewey, Thomas Edmund 345 
Edwards, Ninian 375 
Farley, James Aloysius 395 
Folk, Joseph Wingate 414 
Greeley, Horace 474 
Gronlund, Laurence 478 
Hanna, Mark (Marcus Alonzo) 490 
Harriman, William Averell 493 
Hillquit, Morris 512 
Hogg, James Stephen 515 
Ingersoll, Robert Green 553 
Johnson, Hiram Warren 581 
Johnson, Tom Loftin 583 
Jones, Samuel Milton 587 
Judson, Edward Zane Carroll 591 
La Guardia, Fiorello Henry 624 
Landon, Alf M, (Alfred Mossman) 627 
Lehman, Herbert Henry 637 
Lindsay, John Vliet 650 
Long, Huey Pierce 659 
Lowden, Frank Orren 664 
Mahone, William 676 
Medill, Joseph 710 
Murphy, Frank 760 
Pinckney, Charles 871 
Pingree, Hazen Stuart 872 
Rockefeller, Nelson Aldrich 961 
Sevier, John 1014 
Seward, William Henry 1014 
Seymour, Horatio 1015 
Smith, Alfred Emanuel 1034 
Stassen, Harold Edward 1062 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 1070 
Stokes, Carl Burton 1075 
Taft, Charles Phelps 1095 
Tilden, Samuel Jones 1124 
Van Rensselaer, Stephen 1165 
Vardaman, James Kimble 1165 
Walker, Jimmy (James John) 1189 
Wallace, George Corley 1191 
Warren, Earl 1202 
Watson, Thomas Edward 1215 
Whitney, William Collins 1239 
Willkie, Wendell Lewis 1245 
Wood, Fernando 1257 

POPULAR REVOLTS (sw riots 

AND REBELLIONS) 

POPULATION, GROWTH AND 
MOVEMENTS OF 
Census 192 
Cities, Growth of 214 
Immigration 539 

Population, Growth and Movements 
of 883 

POSTALSERVICE 
Airmail 23 
Aviation 71 
Blair, Montgomery 118 
Civil Aeronautics Act 217 
Comstock, Anthony 266 


Farley, James Aloysius 395 
Parcel Post 841 
Pony Express 882 
Postal Service, Colonial 888 
Postal Service, U.S. 888 
Rural Free Delivery 978 
Star Route Frauds 1062 
Wanamaker, John 1193 
Wells, Fargo and Company 1223 

POVERTY (see social programs) 

PRESIDENTS AND PRESIDENCY 
Adams, John 8 
Adams, John Quincy 9 
Arthur, Chester Alan 61 
Booth, John Wilkes 128 
Bricker Amendment 144 
Buchanan, James 152 , 

Budget, Federal 153, 

Cartoons, Political 185 
Caucus, Congressional ,190 
Checks and Balances 201 
Cleveland, (Stephen) Grover 232 
Compromise of 1877 264 
Congress, U.S, 272 
Constitution, U.S. 281 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Conventions, Party Nominating 291 
Coolidge, Calvin 293 
Eisenhower, Dwight David 376 
Electoral College 377 
Fillmore, Millard 406 
Ford, Gerald Rudolph 417 
Garfield, James Abram 444 
Grant, Ulysses S. 468 
Guiteau, Charles J, 481 
Harding, Warren Gamaliel 491 
Harrison, Benjamin 494 
Harrison, William Henry 495 
Hayes, Rutherford Birchard 301 
Hoover, Herbert Clark 519 
Impeachment 542 
Jackson, Andrew 567 
Jelferson, Thomas 575 
Johnson, Andrew 580 
Johnson, Lyndon Baines 582 
Kennedy, John Fitzgerald 601 
Lincoln, Abraham 647 
Madison, James 673 
McKinley, William 702 
MenymanCase 715 
Monroe, James 737 
Myers u, U.S. 165 
Nixon, Richard Milhous 802 
Oswald, Lee Harvey 832 
Pardon and Amnesty 842 
Pierce, Franklin 869 
Pocket Veto 876 
Polk, James Knox 879 
Polls, Public Opinion 880 
Pomeroy Circular 881 
Presidency 894 
Presidential Elections 895 
Presidential Primaries 896 
Presidential Succession 896 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 967 
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Roosevelt, Theodore 969 
Secret Service, U.S. 1008 
Square Deal 1058 
Taft, William Howard 1096 
Taylor, Zachary 1103 
Truman, Hariy S, 1139 
Tyler, John 1146 
Van Buren, Martin 1161 
Veto, Presidential 1173 
Washington, George 1206 
Watergate Scandal 1211 
White House 1237 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 1247 
—Advisers (we a/ro cabinets, 
presidential) 

Baruch, Bernard Mannes 91 
Blair, Francis Preston 118 
Brain Trust 142 
Breckinridge, John Cabell 143 
' Clifford, Clark 234 
Council ofEconomic Advisers 303 
Frankfurter, Felix 426 
Hopkins, Harry Lloyd 522 
House, Edward Mandell 524 
Kendall, Amos 600 
Kitchen Cabinet 611 
National Security Council 777 
Roosevell, (Anna) Eleanor 967 
Schlesinger, Arthur Meier, Jn 1000 
, —Presidential Doctrines 
Dollar Diplomacy 351 
Eisenhower Doctrine 377 
Fair Deal 393 
Four Freedoms 422 
Fourteen Points, President 
Wilson’s 423 

Good Neighbor Policy 463 
Great Society 473 
Jacksonian Democracy 569 
Jeffersonian Democracy 576 
Manifest Destiny 679 
Monroe Doctrine 738 
New Deal 787 
New Freedom 789 
New Frontier 789 
New Nationalism 793 
Point Four Program 877, 

Truman Doctrine 1140 

PRESIDENTS’WIVES 
Adams, Abigail 6 
Hayes, Lucy Ware 501 
Lincoln, Mary Todd 648 
Madison, Dolley 673 
Onassis, Jacqueline 824 
Roosevelt, (Anna) Eleanor 967, 

PRINTING {see coMMUNiCATtONS- 
, PUBLISHING AND journalism) 

PRISONS AND PRISON REFORM 

Alcatraz 27 

Andersonville Prison 43 . 

Bates, Sanford 93 
Belle Isle 100. 

Chain Gangs 194 
Convict Labor Systems 291 
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Libby Prison 642 
Osborne, Thomas Mott 830 
Prison Riots 899 
Prisons and Prison Reform 899 
Reformatories 935 
Wines, Enoch Cobb 1249 

PRIZES AND AWARDS 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 34 
Hall of Fame for Great Americans 485 
Medal of Honor 707 
Medicine and Surgery 708 
Pulitzer Prizes 910 
Purple Heart, Order of the 913 

PROHIBITION (jceTEMPERANCH 
AND prohibition) 

PSYCHIATRISTS AND 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 

Hall, Granville Stanley 485 
James, William 570 
Mayo, Elton 694 
McDougall, William 700 
Menninger, Karl Augustus 713 
Meyer, Adolf 719 
Mttnsterberg, Hugo 760 
Porter, Noah 887 
Thorndike, Edward Lee 1122 
Watson, John Broadus 1215 
Yerkes, Robert Mearns 1286 

PUBLIC HEALTH (see medicine 
AND surgery) 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Aviation 71 

Electric Power Industry 378 
Elevated Railways 379 
Federal Power Commission 402 
Hoover Dam 521 
Insull, Samuel 556 
Interurban Electric Railways 561 
Public Utilities, Regulation of 907 
Radio 920 
Railroads 923 
Rural Electrification 
Administration 978 
Street Railways 1079 
Subways 1083 
Telegraph 1105 
Telephone 1105 
Television 1106 
Telstar 1108 
Waterpower 1214 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act 1231 

PUBLISHING AND JOURNALISM 

(see communications—PUBLISHING 

AND journalism) 

R 

RADICAL MOVEMENT (,?ee 
reform and radical movements 
AND leaders) 


RADIO (see communications— 
radio and television) 

RAILROADS (see 
transportation—railroads) 

RECONSTRUCTION (see also 

CIVIL war) 

Alcorn, James Lusk 28 
Ames, Adelbert 40 
Bates, Edward 93 
Black Codes 114 
Bloody Shirt, Waving the 121 
Bruce, Blanche Kelso 150 
Carpetbaggers 183 
Civil Rights Acts 218 
Compromise of 1877 264 
Congress, U.S, 272 
Davis, Henry Winter 325 
Fessenden, William Pitt 404 
Freedmen’s Bureau 428 
Jim Crow Laws 578 
Johnson, Andrew 580 
Knights of the White Camelia^ 614 
Kti Klux Klan 618 
Louisiana, State of 662 
McCardle Case 695 
Radical Republicans 920 
Reconstruction 930 
Redeemers 933 
Red Shirts 934 
Stevens, Thaddeus 1070 
Union League Clubs 1150 

REFORM AND RADICAL MOVE¬ 
MENTS AND LEADERS (see also 

COMMUNISM AND ANTICOMMUNISM) 

Altgeld, John Peter 33 
Anarchists 42 

Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah 108 
Black Panthers 117 
City Governments 215 
Commons, John Rogers 261 
Coxey, Jacob Sechler 307 
Croly, Herbert 311 
De Leon, Daniel 335 
Direct Primary 347 
Dolliver, Jonathan Prentiss 351 
Donnelly, Ignatius 353 
George, Henry 449 
Goldman, Emma 459 
Howe, Frederic Clerason 528 
Initiative and Referendum, Movement 
for 554 

Jacksonian Democracy 569 
Johnson, Tom Loftin 583 
Jones, Samuel Milton 587 
Kelley, Florence 599 
La Folletle, Robert Marion 624 
Lease, Mary Elizabeth 633 
Liberal Republican Party 642 ' 

Lindbergh, Charles Augustus 650 
Lloyd, Henry Demurest 654 
Loco-Foco Party 656 
Low, Seth 664 
Mahone, William 676 
Masses, The 6S9 


Muckrakers 755 
Mugwumps 756 
National Labor Union 773 
National Municipal League 774 
National Nonpartisan League 774 
Norris, George William 805 
Oregon System 829 
Owen, Robert Dale 834 
Pingree, Hazcn Stuart 872 
Presidential Primaries 896 
Progressive Era 902 
Progressive Party of 1924 902 
Progressive Party of 1948 902 
Readjuster Movement 930 
Roosevelt, Theodore 969 
Rush, Benjamin 979 
Schurz, Carl 1001 
Smith, Gerald L, K, (Lyman 
Kenneth) 1034 
Social Gospel 1040 
Spargo, John 1054 ■ 

Spreckels, Rudolph 1057 
Square Deal 1058 
Steffens, (Joseph) Lincoln 1066 
Strong, Josiah 1079 
Taft, Charles Phelps 1095 
Thomas, Norman Mattoon 1119 
U’Ren, William Simon 1156 
Warren, Josiah 1203 
Watson, Thomas Edward 1215 
Weaver, James Baird 1217 
Whitlock, Brand 1237 
Wilson, Henry 1246 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 1247 
Wisconsin, State of 1250 
Wisconsin Idea 1251 
Wise, Stephen Samuel 1252 
Wright, Fanny (Frances) 1279 

RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS 
LEADERS (see also philosophy 

AND PHILOSOPHERS) 

Abbott, Lyman 2 
Abernathy, Ralph David 2 
African Methodist Episcopal 
Church 14 

Allouez, Claude Jean 32 

Amana Community 33 

Amish 41 

Asbury, Francis 62 

Asch, Sholem 62 

Backus, Isaac 74 

Baptists 84 

Beecher, Edward 97 

Beecher, Henry Ward 97 

Beecher, Lyman 97 

Bible Societies 108 

Black Muslims (Nation of Islam) 116 

Blair, James 118 

Booth, Evangeline Cory 127 

Brewster, William 144 

Brooks, Phillips 147 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus 149 

Bushnell, Horace 164 

Cabrini, Frances Xavier 169 

Calvinism 174 

Campbell, Alexander 175 
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Camp Meetings 175 
Carroll, John 184 
Cartwright, Peter 186 
Channing, William Ellery 196 
Cliauncy, Charles 200 
Christian Church 209 
Christian Science 210 
Churches of Christ 211 
Church of the Nazarene 212 
Circuit Riders 2!3 
Clarke, James Freeman 229 
Clarke, John 229 
Communal Societies 261 
Congregationalists 271 
Conscientious Objectors 278 
Conwell, Russell H, 292 
Cotton, John 302 
Coughlin, Charles E, 303 
Cutler, Maiiasseh 317 
Davenport, James 324 
Davenport, Jolin 324 
Davies, Samuel 324. 

Deism 333 

De Smet, Pierre Jean 342 
Disciples of Christ 347 
Dow, Lorenzo 356 

Dunkards (Church of the Brethren) 363 
Dwight, Timothy 367 
Dyer, Mary 367 
Eastern Orthodox Churches 371 
Eddy, Mary Morse Baker 373 
Edwards, Jonathan 375 
Eliot, John 380 
England, John 387 
Episcopal Church, Protestant 388 
Finney, Charles Grandison 406 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson 421 : 
Fundamentalism 438 
Gibbons, Janies Cardinal 453 
Gladden, Washington, 457 
Graham, Billy (William Franklin) 466 
Great Awakening 470 
Half-Way Covenant 484 
Hecker, Isaac Thomas 505 
Herron, George Davis 508 
Hooker, Thomas 519 
Hughes, John Joseph 531 
Huguenots in America 531 
Hutchinson, Anne 535 
Hutterian Brethren 536 
Ireland, John 563 . 

Jehovah’s Witnesses , 577 
Jehovah’s Witnesses School Case 577 
Jesuits (Society of Jesus) 578: 

Judaism 589 
Judd, GerritParmele 590 
Keith, George 598 
King, Martin Luther, Jr. 608 
Kneeland, Abner 612 
Knights of Columbus 613 
Lalemanl, George 625 
Las Casas, Bartolom6 de, 630 
Lee, Ann 634 
Lutherans 668 
Makemie, Francis 678 
Maryland, Slate of 685, 

Massachusetts, Commonwealth of 687 


Mather, Cotton 690 , 

Mather, Increase 690 
Mather, Richard 690 
Mathew, Theobald 691 
McGready, James 701 
MePhenson, Aimee Semple 705 
Methodists 715 
Missionarie.s 729 
Moody, Dwight Lyman 741 
Moravians 742 
Mormons 746 , 

Muhammad, Elijah (Elijah Poole) 756 
Muhlenberg, Heinricli Melchior 
(Henry) 757 

National Council of the. Churches of 
Christ in the U.S, 770 
Negro Churches 783 
New England Primer 788 
New Thought Movement 797 
Niebuhr, Reinhold 801 
Noyes, John Humphrey 811 , 

Oecom, Samson 815, 

Parker, Theodore 845 
Parochial Schools 845 , 

Pennsylvania Dutch 856 
Pilgrims 870 
Presbyterians 893 , 

Puritans 912 
Quakers 914 

Quiraby, PhineasParkhurst 917 
Rauschenbusch, Walter 928 
Reformed Church in America 936 
Revivals 941 

Roman Catholic Church 965 
Russell, Charles Taze 980 
Salem Witch Trials 989, . 

Salvation Array 991 
Schaff, Philip 999 
Schechter, Solomon 999 
Serra, Junipero 1012 
Seton, Elizabeth Ann 1012 
Seventh-Day Adventists 1013 
Shakers 1015 

Sheldon, Charles Monroe 1018 
Smith, Jo,seph 1036 
Social Gospel 1040 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts 1043 , 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in New England 1043 
Spellman, Francis Joseph 
Cardinal ,1055 
Spirituals 1055 
Stoddard, Solomon 1075 
Strong, Josiah 1079 , 

Sunday, Billy (William Ashley) 1088 
Sunday Schools 1088 
Swedenborgianism 1092 
Taylor, Edward Thompson 1101 
Tennenl, Gilbert 1110 
Tennent, William 1110 
Theological Seminaries 1118 
Theosophy 1119 , 

Toleration Act of 1649 1128 
Unitarians 1151 , 

United Brethren, Church of the 1152 
United Church of Christ 1152 


Universalisls 1154 
Utah, Stale of 1157 
Vincent, John Heyl 1180 
Ward, Nathaniel 1195 
Ware, Henry 1196 
Wheelock, Eleazar 1231 
Whitefield, George 1237 
Whitman, Marcus 1238 
Wigglesworth, Michael 1240 
Williams, Roger 1243. 

Wise, Issac Mayer 1252 , 

Wise, John 1252 
Wise, Stephen Samuel 1252 
Witherspoon, John 1253, 

Woolman, John 1259 
Young, Brigham 1287 

REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
Articles of Confederation 61 
Baltimore, Maryland 79 
Boston, Ma.ssachusetts 130 
Boston Massacre 131 
Boston Tea Party 132 
Bounties, Military 134 
Butler’s Rangers 165 
Canada-U.S. Relations 176 
Carpenters’Hall 183 
Colonial Administration 248 
Colonial Commerce 248 
Colonial Currency 249 
Colonial Industries 249 
Colonial Legislatures 250 . 

Colonial Newspapers 251 
Committees of Correspondence 259 
Common Sense 260 
Constitutional Convention 286 , 
Continental Army 288 
Continental Congress 289 
Continental Currency 290 
Continental Navy 290 
Conway Cabal 292 
Debt, Public 330 
Declaration of Independence 330 
Declaratory Act 331 
East India Company 371 
Faneuil Hall 395 . , , 

Five Nations 411 
Flagof the United States 412 
Green Mountain Boys 476 
Grenville Acts 477, 

Hessians 508, 

Intolerable Acts 561 
Junius, Letters of 592 , 

Kaskaskia 596 

Lexington and Concord, Battle of 641 
Massachusetts Circular Letter 689 
McCrea, Jane, Murder of 699 
M ecklenbei'g Declaration of 
Independence 707 ; 
Minutemen729 
Navigation Acts 779 
Navy.U.S. 780 . 

Nonimportation Agreements 804 ,, 

Old North Church (Christ Church) 822 
Olive Branch Petition 822 
Paris, Peace of (1783) , 842 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 863 
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Quarteriag Act 915 
Quebec Act 915 
Revolutionary War 942 
Sons of Liberty 1044 
Stamp Act Congress 1059 
Suffolk Resolves 1083 
Tories 1130 
Townshend Acts 1132 
United Empire Loyalists 1152 
Valley Forge 1160 
Writs of Assistance 1281 
“Yankee Doodle” 1285 
—Leaders and Personalities 
Adams, John 8 
Adams, Samuel 10 
Alexander, William 29 
Allen, Ethan 31 
Amherst, Jeffery 41 
Andr6, John 44 
Armstrong, John 55 
Arnold, Benedict 57 
Attucks, Crispus 66 
Backus, Isaac 74 
Bancroft, Edward 80 
Barney, Joshua 88 
Barry, John 89 
Bland, Richard 119 
Boudinot, Elias 132 
Brant, Joseph 142 
Burgoyne, John 159 
Burke, Edmund 160 
Burr, Aaron 162 
Carleton, Sir Guy 181 
Carroll, Charles 184 
Chase, Samuel 199 
Cincinnati, Society of the 213 
Clark, George Rogers 228 
Clinton, Sir Henry 234 
Golden, Cadwallader 242 
Corbin, Margaret 298 
Cornwallis, Charles 299 
Dearborn, Hemy 328 
De Lancey, Oliver 333 
Dickinson, John 345 
Duer, William 360 
Dulany, Daniel, Jr. 361 
Ellsworth, Oliver 383 
Franklin, Benjamin 426 
Gadsden, Christopher 440 
Gage, Thomas 441 
Galloway, Joseph 442 
Gates, Horatio 446 
George III 449 
Geriy, Elbridge 452 
Grasse, Francois Joseph Paul, Comte 
de 469 

Greene, Nathanael 475 
Hale, Nathan 484 
Hancock, John 489 
Hanson, John 491 
Henry, Patrick 506 
Herkimer, Nicholas 507 
Hopkins, Esek 522 
Howe, William 529 
Jay, John 573 
Jefferson, Thomas 575 
Jones, John Paul 586 


Kalb, Johann (Baron de Kalb) 594 
King, Rufus 609 
Knox, Henry 615 
Kosciusko, Thaddeus 617 
Lafayette, Marquis de (Marie Joseph 
Paul Yves Roch Gilbert du 
Motier) 622 
Lamb, John 625 
Laurens, Henry 631 
Lee, Charles 634 
Lee, Francis Lightfoot 634 
Lee, Henry 634 
Lee, Richard Henry 635 
Lee Family of Virginia 636 
Livingston, Robert R, 654 
Madison, James 673 
Marion, Francis 681 
Mayhew, Jonathan 694 
McDougall, Alexander 699 
Montgomery, Richard 740 
Morgan, Daniel 743 
Morris, Gouverneur 748 
Morris, Robert 748 
Muhlenberg, John Peter Gabriel 757 
Otis, James 833 
Paine, Thomas 837 
Pitcher, Molly (Mary Ludwig Hays 
McCauley) 873 
Pulaski, Casimir 909 
Putnam, Israel 913 
Quincy, Josiah 917 
Randolph, Peyton 928 
Revere, Paul 941 

Rochanibeau, Comte de (Jean Baptiste 
Donation de Vimeur) 960 
Rodney, Caesar 964 
Ross, Betsy 971 
Rush, Benjamin 979 
St. Clair, Arthur 987 
Salomon, Hayra 990 
Schuyler, Philip John 1001 
Shelby, Isaac 1018 
Sherman, Roger 1020 
Stark, John 1062 

Steuben, Friedrich Wilhelm, Baron 
von 1069 
Stuart, John 1080 
Sullivan, John 1085 
Trumbull, Jonathan 1141 
Warren, Joseph 1203 
Warren, Mercy Otis 1204 
Washington, George 1206 
Wayne, Anthony 1216. 

Wilson, James 1247 
Wolcott, Oliver 1253 
Wright, Patience Lovell 1280 

RIOTS AND REBELLIONS 

Agrarian Movements 16 

American (Know-Nothing) Parly 39 

Anarchists 42 

Astor Place Riot 63 

Attucks, Crispus 66 

Bacon’s Rebellion 75 

Boston Massacre 131 

Dorr’s Rebellion 353 

Draft Riots 356 


Haymarket Riot 502 
Leisler’s Rebellion 638 
Nat Turner’s Rebellion 778 
Philadelphia Riots 864 
Prison Riots 899 
Pullman Strike 910 
Race Riots 919 
Rent Wars 937 
Shays’Rebellion 1017 
Slave Insurrections 1030 
Vesey, Denmark, Rebellion 1171 
Wall Street Explosion 1192 
Whiskey Rebellion 1232 

S 

SCANDALS, POLITICAL (iue 

POLITICAL scandals) 

SCHOOLS {set education) 

SCIENCE {see also anthropologists 
AND archaeologists; astronautics 
AND astronauts; astronomy AND 
astronomers; biologists and 
naturalists; chemists; Darwinism; 
geography and geographers; 
geologists; inventions and 
inventors; medicine and surgery; 
physics and physicists; 
psychiatrists and psychologists; 
sociology AND SOCIOLOGISTS; 
WEATHER AND METEOROLOGISTS) 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 34 
Museums 762 

National Science Foundation 777 
Smithsonian Institution 1039 

SCULPTURE {see art and artists) 

SECESSION MOVEMENTS 
Border States 129 
Burr Conspiracy 163 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Crittenden Compromise 310 
Hartford Convention 496 
Jones County, Secession of 588 
Secession Movements 1007 
Southern Commercial 
Conventions 1049 
Yancey, William Lowndes 1284 

SELECTIVE SERVICE (WARMED 
forces) 

SENATE, U.S. {see congress, 
U.S.-SBNATE) 

SLAVERY AND SERVITUDE 

{see also abolitionist movement) 
Ableman v. Booth 3 
American Colonization Society 35 
AmistadCase 41 

Border Slave-State Convention 128 
Brooks-Sumner Affair 147 
Buford’s Expedition 155 


Cable, George Washington 168 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Chain Gang,s 194 
Clay, Henry 230 
Compromise of 1850 263 
Confederate Constitution 268 
Confiscation Acts 270 
Cotton 301 
Cotton Whigs 302 
Crittenden Compromise 310 
Dew, Thomas Roderick 344 
Dred Scott Decision 358 
Emancipation Proclamation 383 
Encomienda System 386 
Fitzhugh, George 410 
Freeport Doctrine 429 
Free Soil Party 430 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 436 
Gabriel’s Insurrection 440 
Indentured Servants 543 
Kansas-Nebraska Act 596 
Knights of the Golden Circle 613 
Lecompton Constitution 634 
Liberia 643 

Lincoln-Douglas Debates 649 
Missouri Compromise 733 
Murrell, John A. 761 
Nat Turner’s Rebellion 778 
Negro Churches 783 
New Smyrna Colony 794 
Peonage 858 

Personal Liberty Laws 86] 
Plantations 874 
Port Royal Experiment 887 
Potawatomi Massacre 889 
Pr/gg V. the Commnweatih of 
Pennsyluam 897 
Quitman, John Anthony 917 
Republican Party 938 
Rice Culture and Trade 950 
Royal African Company 976 
Secession Movements 1007 
Slave Insurrections 1030 
Slavery 1031 
Slave Trade 1032 
Texas, Annexation of 1113 
Underground Railroad 1149 
Vesey, Denmark, Rebellion 1171 
Walker, William 1190 
Webster, Daniel 1218 
Wilmot Proviso 1246 
Yancey, William Lowndes 1284 

SOCIAL PROGRAMS (w«/wNEW 

DEAL) 

Appalachia 48 

Blind, Schools and Provisions for 119 
Civil Works Administration 227 
Economic Opportunity Act 373 
Federal Housing Administration 400 
Foundations, Endowed 422 
Great Society 473 
Housing, Public 525 
Medicare 708 
New Frontier 789 
Public Works Administration 908 
Red Cross, American National 933,, 


Salvation Army 991 
Sanitary Corarais,sion, U.S. 995 
Settlement Houses 1013 
Social Security Act 1041 
Social Work 1042 

Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children 1043 

Tenement-House Laws 1109 
Townsend Plan 1131 
Urban League, National 1155 

SOCIAL WORKERS 

Addams,Jane 11 

Barton, Clara (Clari,ssa Harlowe) 90 
Brace, Charles Loring 139 
Cabrini, Frances Xavier 169 
Dix, Dorothea Lynde 349 
Sanger, Margaret 995 
Taylor, Graham 1102 
Wald, Lillian D, 1189 
Woods, Robert Archey 1259 
Young, Whitney Moore, Jr, 1288 

SOCIOLOG Y AND SOCIOLOGISTS 
Barnes, Harry Elmer 88 
Frazier, Edward Franklin 428 
Lynd, Robert Staughton and Helen 
Merrell 669 
Mills, C, Wright 725 
Myrdal, Gunnar 765 
Odum, Howard Washington 816 
Park, Robert Ezra 843 
Ross, Edward Alsworth 971 
Social Darwinism 1040 
Sumner, William Graham 1087 
Ward, Lester Frank 1195 

SPACE EXPLORATION {see 
astronautics and astronauts) 

SPAIN IN NORTH AMERICA {see 

COLONIES-SPANISH) 

SPANISH-AMERICANWAR 
Alger, Russell Alexander 30 
Caribbean, U.S. Involvement in 180 
Cuba-U.S. Relations 312 
DeLOme Letter 335 
Dewey, George 344 
Embalmed Beef 384 
Hearst, William Randolph' 504 
Jingoism 579 
MacArthur, Arthur 670 
Mme, Destruction of the 677 
Navy, U.S, 780 
Paris, Treaty of (1898) 843 
Philippine Islands 865 
Pulitzer, Joseph 910 
Roosevelt, Theodore 969 
Rough Riders 972 
Spanish-American War 1051 
Wheeler, Joseph 1230 
Wood, Leonard 1258 
Yellow Journalism 1286 

SPIES, (we ESPIONAGE AND 
SUBVERSION) 


SPORTS, GAMES AND 
ATHLETES 

Aaron, Henry (Hank) Louis 1 
Ali, Muhammad (Ca.ssius Clay) 30 
America’s Cup Yacht Race 40 
Baseball 91 
Basketball 92 
Boxing 137 

Camp, Walter Chauncey 175 
Chamberlain, Wilt (Wilton 
Norman) 195 

Cobb, Ty (Tynis Raymond) 238 , 
Corbett, James John 297 
Dempsey, Jack (William 
Harrison) 338 

DiMaggio, Joe (Joseph Paul, Jr.) 346 
Doubleday, Abner 354 
Ederle, Gertrude Caroline 373 
Fischer, Bobby (Robert Jame.s) 407 
Football 416 

Gambling, Legalized 443, 

Gehrig, Lou (Henry Louis) 447 
Golf 461 

Grange, Red (Harold Edward) 468 
Hockey 514 

Hoppe, Willie (William Frederick) 523 
Horse Racing 523 
Jeffries, James J, 577 
Johnson, Jack (John Arthur) 581 
Johnson, Walter Perry 584 
Jones, Bobby (Robert Tyre) 586 
Lacrosse 622 

Landis, Kenesaw Mountain ,627 
Louis, Joe (Joseph Louis Barrow) 661 
Mack, Connie (Cornelius 
McGillicuddy) 671 
Madison Square Garden 674 
Marciano, Rocky (Rocco Francis 
Marchegiano) 680 

Mathewson, Christy (Christopher) 691 
Mays, Willie (Willie Howard, Jr.) 694 
McGraw, John Joseph 701 
Morphy, Paul Charles 747 
Nicklaus, Jack William 801 
Olympic Games 823 
Owens, Jesse (James Cleveland) 834 
Paige, Satchel (Leroy Robert) 836 
Palmer, Arnold Daniel 838 
Robinson, Jackie (Jack Roosevelt) 959 
Rockne, Knute.Kenneth: 962 
Rodeos 963 

Ruth, Babe (George Herman) 983 
Spalding, Albert Goodwill 1051 
Spitz, Mark Andrew 1055 
Stengel, Casey (Charles Dillon) 1068 
Sullivan, John Lawrence 1086 
Tennis 1112 

Thorpe, Jim (James Francis) .1123 
Tilden, William Tatem, Jr. 1125 
Tunney, Gene (James Joseph) 1144 
Wagner, Honus (Jolin Peter) 1186. 

Wills, Helen Newington 1245 
Zaharias, Babe Didrikson (Mildred 
Ella) 1290 

STATE-FEDER AL RELATIONS 

(.vee states’RIGHTS) , 
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STATES 

Alabama, State of 24 
Alaska, State of 26 
Arizona, State of 52 ^ 

Arkansas, State of 53 
Baker v. Carr 77 
California, State of 171 
Civil Service 220 
Colorado, State of 252 
Congressional Districts 273 
Connecticut, State of 276 
Counties 304 
Delaware, State of 334 
Florida, State of 413 
Georgia, State of 449 
Gerrymander 452 
Hawaii, State of 499 
Idaho, State of 538 
Illinois, State of 538' 

Indiana, State of 544 
Initiative and Referendum, Movement 
for 554 

Iowa, State of 562 
Kansas, State of 595 
Kentucky, State of 604 
Louisiana, State of 662 
Maine, State of 677 
Maryland, State of 685 
Massachusetts, Commonwealth of 687 
Michigan, State of 720 
Militias, Colonial and State 723 
Minnesota, State of 727 
Mississippi, State of 730 
Missouri, State of 732 
Montana, State of 739 
National Municipal League 774 
Nebraska, State of 782 
Nevada, State of 785 
New Hampshire, State of 789 
New Jersey, State of 791 
New Mexico, State of 792 
New Yorki State of 797 
North Carolina, State of 807 
North Dakota, State of 808 
Northwest Ordinances 809 
Ohio, State of 818 
Oklahoma, State of 821 
Oregon, State of 828 
Oregon System'829 
Pennsylvania; Commonwealth of 854 
Rhode Island, State of 948 
South Carolina, State of 1046 
South Dakota, State of 1048 
State Debts 1063 
State Governments 1064 : 
Tennessee,'State of 1110 
Territories of the U.S. 1113' 

Texas, State of 1114 
Toledo War'1127 . 

Unemployment Compensation 1150 
Utah, State of 1157 
Vermont, State of 1168 
Virginia, State of 1181 
Virginia u West Virginia 1183 
Washington, State of 1209 
West Virginia, State Of 1227 , 
Wisconsin, State of 1250 ^ 


Workmen’s Compensation Laws 1261 
Wyoming, State of 1281 
Yazoo Land Frauds 1285 

STATES’RIGHTS 

Ableman v. Booth 3 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 18 
Alien and Sedition Acts 31 
Anti-Federalists 46 
Baker u Carr 11 
Barron v. Baltimore 88 
Brown v. Board of Education of 
Topeka 150 

Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Charles River Bridge Case 197 
Cherokee Nation v. Georgia 201 
Chisholm V. Georgia W 
Civil Rights Cases 219 
Cohens v. Virginia 240 
Colleges and Universities, Private 245 
Commerce Clause 257 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Courts, Federal 304 
Dartmouth College v, Woodward 323 
Extradition 392 
Field, Stephen Johnson 405 
Fletcher a Peck 412 
Grandfather Clause 467 
Guffey Coal Acts 480 
Hammer v. Dagenhart 488 
Hayne, Robert Young 502 
Hurtado v. California 535 
Implied Powers 542 
Johnson, William 584 
Judicial Review 590 
License Cases 645 
Lochner v. New York 655 
Marshall, John 683 
Martin v. Himteks Lessee 685 
McCulloch V, Maryland 699 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Cases 727 
Munn V. Illinois 759 
National Industrial Recovery Act 111 
Nullification Doctrine 813 
Personal Liberty Laws 861 
Plessyv, Ferguson il$ 

Police Power 878 
Randolph, John 927 
Secession Movements 1007 
Slaughterhouse Cases 1030 
South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest 1047 
Story, Joseph 1076 
SupremeCourt, U.S. 1089 
Tariff of Abominations 1100 
Taylor, John 1102 
Thurmond, Strom 1123 
Voting Riglits Act 1185 
Ware V. Hylton 1196 
Webster-Hayne Debate 1219 
Yancey, William Lowndes 1284 ■ ■ 

STOCK EXCHANGES (see 

BUSINESS AND industry) 


SUFFRAGE 
Absentee Voting 5 
Alcott, Louisa May 28 
Anthony, Susan Brownell 45 
Australian Ballot 68 
Baker v, Carr 11 
Beecher, Henry Ward 97 
Catt, Carrie Chapman 189 
Civil Rights Acts 218 
Colonial Legislatures 250 
Congressional Districts 273 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Direct Primary 347 
Dorr’s Rebellion 353 
Genyraander 452 
Grandfather Clause 467 
Howe, Julia Ward 528 
Jacksonian Democracy 569 
League of Women Voters 633 
Literacy Tests 651 
Mississippi Plan 731 
Negro Suffrage 783 
Oregon System 829 
Poll Tax 880 

Presidential Primaries 896 
Rankin, Jeannette 928 
Red Shirts 934 
Seneca Falls Convention 1011 
Shaw, Anna Howard 1017 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 1061 
Stone, Lucy 1076 
Sufifrage 1084 
Voting Rights Act 1185 
Wells, Ida Bell 1224 
Williams v, Mississippi 1245 
Women’s Rights Movement 1255 
Women’s Suflfage 1257 

SUPREME COURT, U,S. (/or 

decisions, see specific subject, i,e,, 

BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY; CIVIL 

liberties; LABOR, etc.) 

Checks and Balances 201 
Courts, Federal 304 
Judicial Review 590 
Marburyv. Madison biO 
Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee 685 
Supreme Court, U.S. 1089 
Wheaton, Henry 1230 
—Associate Justices 
Black, Hugo La Fayette 113 ■ 
Brandeis, Louis Dembitz 142 
Byrnes, James Francis 166 
Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan 179 
Chase, Samuel 199 
Clark, Thomas Campbell 229 
Curtis, Benjamin Robbins 315 
Davis, David 325 
Douglas, William Orville 355 
Fortas, Abe 420 
Frankfurter, Felix 426 
Goldberg, Arthur Joseph 459 
Harlan, John Marshall 492 : 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell 515 
Jackson, Robert Houghwout 568 
Johnson, William 584 . 

iLamar, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus: 625 


STRIKES {see labor) 
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Marshall, Thurgood 684 
Miller, Samuel Freeman 725 
Murphy, Frank 760 
Paterson, William 848 
Roberts, OwenJo.sephus 958 
Rutledge, John 983 
Stoiy, Joseph 1076 
Wilson, James 1247 
—Chief Justice,s 
Burger, Warren Earl 159 
Chase, Salmon Pordand 199 
Ellsworth, Oliver 383 
Field, Stephen Johnson 405 
Fuller, Melville Weston 437 
Hughes, Charles Evans 530 
Jay, John 573 
Marshall, John 683 
Stone, Harlan Fiske 1075 
Taft, William Howard 1096 
Taney, Roger Brooke 1098 
Vinson, Frederick Moore 1181 
Waite, Morrison Remick 1188 
Warren, Earl 1202 
White, Edward Douglass 1234 

T 

TARIFFS 

Agrarian Movements 16 
Aldrich, Nelson Wilmarth 28 
American System 40 
Carey, Heniy Charles 179 
Carey, Mathew 179 
Clay, Henp^ 230- 
Kelley, William Darrah 599 
McKinley, William 702 
McKinley Tariff 703 
MorriliTariff Act 747 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff Act 851 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements 930 
Secession Movements 1007 
Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act 1039 
South Carolina Exposition and 
Protest 1047 
Tariff Acts 1099 . 

Tariff of Abominations 1100 
World Economic Conference 1262 

TAXATION 

Agrarian Movements 16 
Debt, Public 330 
Dulany, Daniel, Jr. 361 
East India Company 371 
George, Henry 449 
Grenville Acts 477 
Income Taxes 542 
Inheritance Tax Laws 553 
Internal Revenue Service 559 
Pollock 0 , Farmers'Loan and Trust 
Co. 880 
Poll Tax 880 
Public Schools 906 
Shays’Rebellion 1017 
Stamp Act Congress 1059 
Treasury, Department of the 1135 
Whiskey Rebellion 1232 , 

Williams V. Mississippi 1245 


FELEPHONE (see communica- AscIi, Slioiern 62 
TIONS-TELEPHONE AND TELECiRAPH) AstOr PlllCe Riot 63 

Baker, George Pierce 76 

TELEVISION {see communica- Belasco, David 98 
TIONS-RADIO AND TfiLEVEsiON) Bcnchlcy, Robert Charle.s 10! 

Bcndt, Stephen Vincent 101 

TEMPERANCE AND PROHIBITION Berlin. Irv nu 105 


Alcott, Louisa May 28 
Anthony, Su.san Brownell 45 
Anti-Saloon League 45 
Ariliur, Timothy Shay 61 
Blue Laws 121 
Brewing Industry 143 
Coiislitutional Amendments 282 
Distilling Industry 348 
Dow, Nea! 356 
Hayes, Lucy Ware 501 
Maine Law 678 
Mathew, Theobald 691 
Nation, Carry Amelia Moore 768 
Prohibition M3 
Prohibition Party 904 
Temperance Movement 1108 
Wickersham Commission 1240 
Willard, Frances Elizabeth 
Caroline 1243 
Wine Making 1248 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 1254 

TERRITORIES AND INSULAR 
POSSESSIONS (Wfl/so WESTWARD 
EXPANSION AND SETTLEMENT) 

Aguinaldo, Emilio 21 
Anti-Imperialist League 46 
Bryan-Chainorro Treaty 151 
Citizenship, U.S. 215 
Dole, Sanford Ballard 351 
ForakerAct 417 
Guam 479 
Insular Cases 555 
Insular Possessions 555 
Jones Act 587 

Liliuokalani (Lydia Kamekeha) 647 
MacArihur, Arthur 670 
MacArthur, Douglas 670 
Manifest Destiny 679 
McKinley, William 702 

Midway Islands 722 
Paris, Treaty of (1898) 843 
Philippine Islands 865 
Puerto Rico, Commonwealth of 909 
Quezon, Manuel Luis 916 
Samoa, American 992 
Spanish-American War 1051 
Territories of the U.S. 1113 
Trust Territory 1143 
Virgin Islands, U.S. 1183 
Wake Island 1188 
Wood, Leonard 1258 

THEATER {see also actors and 
PERFORMERS) 

Ade, George II ■ 

Albee, Edward Franklin 27 
Anderson, Maxwell 43 
Arthur, Timothy Shay 61 


Bernstein, Leonard 107 
Burle.sqiie 160 
Cohan, George Michael 240 
Copyright Lcgi.sliiiion 297 
Dc Mille, Agne.«i 336 
Hliot.T.S. (Thomas Stearns) 381 
Federal Arts Program 398 
Frohniati, Charles 435 
Gershwin, George 452 
Hamraerstcin, Oscar, 11488 
Hart, Muss 496 
Herbert, Victor 507 
Iroquois Theatre I'irc 565 
Jeffers, Robinson (John 
Robinson) 575 

Jones, LeRoi (Imamu Baraka) 587 
Kaufman, George .S. 597 
Kern, Jerome David 605 
Luce, Clare Boothe 666 
MacKaye, .Steele (Jame.s Morrison 
Steele) 672 

MacLei.sli, Archibald 672 
Matthews, Brainier (James 
Brander) 691 
Miller, Arthur 724 
Minstrel Show.*! 728 
Moody, William Vaughn 742 
Musical Comedy 764 
Odets, Clillbrd 816 
O'Neill, Eugene Gladstone 825 
Porter, Cole 886 
Provinceiown Players 905 
Rodgers, Richard 963 
Romberg, .Sigmund 966 
Sherwood, Robert Emmet 1022 
Showboats 1Q24 

Shubert Brothers; lee; Sam S.; Jacob 
J. 1024 
Theater 1117 
'I>to,Royttll 1147 
Vaudeville 1166 
Wilder, Thornton Niven 1241 
Williams, Tennes-see (Thomas 
Lanier) 1244 
Ziegfeld, Florenz 1291 

TRADE (see commerue and trade) 

TRADE UNIONS (m> labor) 

TRANSPORTATION {see also 
aviation; commerce and trade) 
Admiralty Law and Courts 12 
American Automobile Aasociaiion 35 
American Sy.stera 40 
Automobile Indusiiy 69 
Beoknell’s Expeditions 96 
Bicycling 108 
Black Ball Line 113 
Bridges 145 
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Brooklyn Bridge 146 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 151 
Bunau-Varilla, Philippe Jean 157 
Canals 177 

Central America-U.S. Relations 192 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 231 
Clinton, DeWitt 234 
Clipper Ships 235 
Coasting Trade 238 
Commerce Clause 257 
Covered Wagon 306 
Eads, James Buchanan 368 
Engineers, Corps of 387 
Federal Aid to Highways 398' 

Fitch, John 409 

Fulton, Robert 437 

Geddes, James 447 

Goethals, George Wasliington 459 

Haynes, Elwood 502 

Internal Improvements 558 

Interstate Commerce Commission 560 

Lake, Simon 625 

Maysville Road Veto 695 

McKay, Donald 702 

Merchant Marine 713 

Merchant Marine Acts 714 

National Road 775 

Nautilus 778 

Panama Canal 839 

Princeton, Explosion Aboard the 897 

River Navigation 954 

Roads 955 

Roebling, John Augustus 964 
Roebling, Washington Augustus 964 
Roosevelt, Nicholas ?68 
Russell, Majors and Waddell 980 
Ryan, Thomas Fortune 984 
St, Lawrence Seaway 988 
Savannah, The 998 
Shipbuilding 1022 
Spooner Act 1056 
Stagecoach 1058 
Steamboats 1065 
Stevens, John F, 1069 
Submarines 1082 
Subways 1083 

Toll Bridges and Toll Roads 1128, 
Transportation, Department of 1135 
Trucking Industry 1138 
■ Tunnels 1143 
Walk-in-the-Water 1190 
Wells, Fargo and Company 1223 
Wright, Benjamin 1278 
—Railroads 

Adams, Charles Francis, Jr, 7 
Adamson Act 11 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 80 
Cassatt, Alexander Johnston 188 
Copper, Peter 294 
Corning, Erastus 298 
Crddit Mobilier of America 309 
Depew, Chauncey Mitchell 340 
Dodge, Grenville Mellen 350 
Drew, Daniel 359 
Elevated Railways 379 
Elkins Act 381 
Gould, Jay (Jason) 465 


Harriraan, Edward Henry 492 
Hepburn Act 507 
Hill, James Jerome 511 
Hogg, James Stephen 515 
Huntington, Collis Potter 534 
Interurban Electric Railways 561 
Judah, Theodore Dehone 589 
Land Grants to Railroads 627 
Lands, Public 628 
Mann-Elkins Act 679 
Morgan, John Pierpont 744 
Northern Securities Case 809 
Pacific Railroad Act 835 
Plumb Plan 875 
Pullman, George Mortimer 910 
Pullman Strike 910 
Railroad Administration 922 
Railroad Labor Acts 922 
Railroad Labor Board 923 
Railroads 923 
Railroads, Association of 
American 926 
Railroad Surveys, Early 
Government 926 
Scott, Thomas Alexander 1003 
Stanford, Amasa Leland 1060 
Stevens, John F. 1069 
Street Railways 1079 
Time Zones 1125 
Tom Thumb 1129 
Union Pacific Railroad 1151 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 1162 
Villard, Henry 1180 

TREATIES {see also Kms 
AND ARMS control; INDIAN WARS 
AND TREATIES) 

Bricker Amendment 144 
International Law, U,S, Role in 
Making 560 

Martin v. Hunter's Lessee 685 
Ware V. Hylton 1196 
—Commercial 
China Trade 205 
Jay’s Treaty 574 
Kanagawa, Treaty of 594 
Nine-Power Treaty 802 
TariffActs 1099 
-Defense 

Chapultepec, Act of 197. 

London Naval Treaty 659 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 807 
Rush-Bagot Agreement 979 
SALT (Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks) 990 

Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization 1049 
Washington Conference 1210 
-Peace {see also specific war) 

Aachen, Treaty of 1 
Berlin, Treaty of 105 
Boundaries of the U.S, 132 
Ghent, Treaty of 453 
Japanese Peace Treaty 571 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty 600 
Lodge Reservations 657 
Paris, Peace of (1783) 842 


Paris, Treaty of (1763) 843 
Paris, Treaty of (1898) 843 
Portsmouth, Treaty of 887 
Utrecht, Treaty of 1158 
Versailles, Treaty of 1170 
West German Peace Contract 1225 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 1247 
-Territorial 
Adams-Onls Treaty 11 
Augusta, Treaties of 67 
Boundaries of the U.S, 132 
Bryan-Chamorro Treaty 151 
Burlingame Treaty 161 
Canada-U.S. Relations 176 
Central America-U.S, Relations 192 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 231 
Four-Power Treaty 423 
' Gadsden Purchase 440 
Greenville, Treaty of 476 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of 479 
Hartford, Treaty of 496 
Jay-Gardoqui Negotiations 573 
Papal Demarcation Line 841 
Pinckney’s Treaty 872 
Root-Takahira Agreement 970 
Webster-Ashburton Treaty 1219 

TRUSTS {see BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY) 

u 

UNIONS {see labor) 

UNITED NATIONS AND U.S. 

Anderson, Marian 42 
Black, Shirley Temple 113 
Bundle, Ralph Johnson 158 
Connally Resolutions 276 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference 362 
Hull, Cordell 532 
Lodge, Henry Cabot, 11 656 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 1070 
UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization) 1150 
United Nations and U.S. 1152 
UNRRA (United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration) 1155 
World Court and U.S, 1262 

UNIVERSITIES (see colleges 
AND universities) , 

UTOPIAN SOCIETIES (.see 
communal societies) 

V 

VETERANS {see armed forces) 

VICE PRESIDENTS AND VICE 

PRESIDENCY 

Adams, John 8 

Agnew, Spiro Theodore 15 

Arthur, Chester Alart 61 

Barkley, Alben William 86 

Breckinridge, John Cabell 143 
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Burr, Aaron 162 
Calhoun, John Caldwell 170 
Clinton, George 234 
Colfax, Schuyler 243 
Constitutional Amendments 282 
Coolidge, Calvin 293 
Curtis, Charles 315 
Dallas, George Miiin 319 
Dawes, Charles Gates 327 
Electoral College 377 
Fairbanks, Charles Warren 393 
Fillmore, Millard 406 
Ford, Gerald Rudolph 417 
Garner, John Nance 445 
Geriy, Elbridge 452 
Hamlin, Hannibal 488 
Hendricks, Thomas Andrews 506 
Hobart, Garret Augustus 514 
Humphrey, Hubert Horatio 533 
Jefferson, Thomas 575 
Johnson, Andrew 580, 

Johnson, Lyndon Baines 582 
Johnson, Richard Mentor 583 
King, William Rufus DeVane 609 
Marshall, Thomas Riley 684 
Morton, Levi Parson.s 749 
Nixon, Richard Milhous 802 
Rockefeller, Nelson Aldrich 961 
Roosevelt, Theodore 969 
Sherman, James Schoolcraft 1019 
Stevenson, Adlai Ewing 1070 
Tompkins, Daniel D. 1128 
Truman, Harry S. 1139 
T>lcr, John 1146 
Van Buren, Martin 1161 
Vice Presidency 1173 
Wallace, Henry Agard 1191 
Wheeler, William Almon 1231 
Wilson, Henry 1246 

VIETNAM WAR 
Abrams, Creighton W., Jr. 5 
Anzus Council 48 
Berrigan, Daniel and Philip 107 
Cambodia, U.S. Involvement in 174 
Chemical and Biological Warfare 201 
Clifford, Clark 234 
Conscientious Objectors 278 
Conscription, Military 279 
Johnson, Lyndon Baines 582 
Kissinger, Henry Alfred 611 
McCarthy, Eugene Joseph 697 
McGovern, George Stanley 700 
Nixon, Richard Milhous 802 
Pentagon Papers 857 
Tonkin, Gulf of, Resolution 1129 
Vietnam War 1174 
Westmoreland, William Childs 1226 

VOTING RIGHTS (see suffrage) 



WAR OF 1812 
Adams, John Quincy 9 
Armstrong, John 55 
Bainbridge, William 76 


Baker, Newton Diehl 76 
Baltimore, Maryland 79 
Barney, Joshua 88 
Brown, Jacob Jennings 148 
Canada-U.S. Relations 176 

Cliesapeake-leopard Mdm 202 

Dearborn, Henry 328 
Decatur, Stephen 330 
Gaines, Edmund Pendleton 441 
Ghent, Treaty of 453 
Hartford Convention 496 
Hull. Isaac 532 
Hull, William 532 
Key, Francis .Scott 606 
Lafltte, Jean 623 
Macdonough,Thoma,s 671 
Macon’s Bill No. 2 673 
MadLson, Jame.s 673 
"Old Ironsides" 822 
Orders in Council 827 
Otis, Harrison Gray 832 
Perry, Oliver Hazard 860 
Porter, David 886 
Preble, Edward 892 
Scotl, Winfield 1003 
Shelby, Lsaac lOIS 
Tompkins, Daniel D, 1128 
WarHawh 1196 
War of 1812 1198 

WARS (jee COLONIAL wars; Indian 
WARS AND THEArii.s otici specfic War) 

WEATHER AND 
METEOROLOGISTS 
Abbe, Cleveland 1 
Almanacs 32 
Espy, James Pollard 390 
Hurricanes 534 
Redlield, William C. 933 
Weather Bureau 1217 

WESTWARD EXPANSION AND 
SEHLEMENT 
Appalachian Mountains 48 
Benton, Thomas Hart 103 
Bingham, George Caleb 112 
Black Hawk War 115 
Black Hills 115 
Bonneville Expedition 124 
Boomer Movement 127 
Boone, Daniel 127 
Boundaries of the US. 132 
Bowie Knife 136 
sfBriiJger.l^es 144 
''■•CaliforniaGoldR;gsli.-’172'j7 h(X] 
California Tr^il, 172 . / 

Camp Meetings 175”* 

Carson, Kit (Christopher) 

, Carver, Jonathan .181 -i 
battle ih'diistiy 190 
Chisholm Trail 208 

"CtrciiitRideTs’2i3-"- . 

Claim Associations 227 
Clark, George Rogers 228 
Cleaveland, Moses: 231 


Cody, William Frederick (Bullalo 
Bill) 240 
Coll, Samuel 253 
Continental Divide 290 
Covered Wagon 306 
Cowboys 306 

Crockett, Davy (David) 31(1 

Croghan, George 310 

Cumberland Gap 314 

Dakota Territory 319 

Dawes Severalty Act 327 

Desert Lund Act 342 

Donner Parly 353 

Fitzpatrick, Thoma.s 410 

Folklore, American 414 

Franklin, State of 427 

Fr6monl, John Charles 430 

Fur Trade 438 

Gad.sden Purchase 440 

Great American Desert 470 

Great Basin 471 

Great Plains 473 

Hall, James 485 

Harri.son Land Act 495 

Hickok, Wild Bill (James Butler) 509 

Homestead Act 518 

Indian Reservalioiis 546 

Indian Wans 549 

James, Jesse Wood.son 570 

Lamar, Mirabeau Buonaparte 625 

Land Companies 626 

Lands, Public 628 

Lewis and Clark Expedition 641 

Log Cabin 658 

Long Expedi tion 659 

Louisiana Purchase 663 

Manifest Destiny 679 

Missouri, Slate of 732 

Mormons 746 

Mormon Trail 747 

Northwest Ordinance* 809 

Northwest Territory 810 

Ohio Company of Virginia 8J9 

Oregon, State of 828 

Oregon Question 829 

Oregon Trail 829 

Overland Trail 833 

Phelps-Gorham Purchase 863 

Pikes Peak Gold Rush 870 

Pony Express 882 

Population, Growth and Movements 
of 883 

Pre-Emption Act 892 
Railroads 923 

Russell, Majors and Waddell 980 
St, Louis, Missouri 989 
Santa Fe Ml 996 
Sod Houses 1044 
South Pass 1050 
Spanish TVail 1054 
Trading Posts 1133 
Train Robberies 1134 
Union Pacifle Railroad 1151 
Utah, State of 1157 
Vigilantes H79 
Western Reserve 1224 
Wildcat Banks 1241 
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WOMEN’S RIGHTS (ieeo/ro 
suffrage) 

Abortion Laws 4 
Bloomer, Amelia 121 
Friedan, Betty 435 
Grimk6, Sarah Moore and 
Angelina 478 
Mott, Lucretia Coffin 753 
Seneca Falls Convention 1011 
Stanton, Elizabeth Cady 1061 
Stone, Lucy 1076 
Willard, Frances Elizabeth 
Caroline 1243 

Women’s Rights Movement 1255 
Woodhull, Victoria Claflin 1258 
Wright, Fanny (Frances) 1279 

WORLD WAR I 

Air Force, U.S. 21 
Army,U.S. 56 
Berlin, Treaty of 105 
Chemical and Biological Warfare 201 
Citizens’Military Training Camps 215 
Committee on Public Information 258 
Conscientious Objectors 278 
Conscription, Military 279 
Council of National Defense 303 
Dawes Plan 327 
DolIar-a-YearMan 351 
Employment Service, Bureau of 386 
Espionage Acts 390 

Fourteen Points, President Wilson’s 423 
GermanyrU.S. Relations 450 
Johnson I)ebt Default Act 584 
Lafayette Escadrille 623 
Liberty Loans 644 
Z-Msten/(z, Sinking of the 667 
Marine Corps, U.S. 681 
Munitions Industry 759 
National War Labor Board 777 
Navy, U.S'780 
Nye Committee 814 
Preparedness Movement 893 
Railroad Administration 922 
Sussex Case;T091 ' 

Versailles, Trdaty of 1170 
Wat Debts, AUied 1196 
War Industries Board 1197 
War Labor Board 1197 
War Trade Board 1205 
World War 11263 
Young Plan 1289 
Zimmermann Note 1291 


—Leaders and Personalities 
Bliss, Tasker Howard 120 
House, Edward Mandell 524 
Mitchell, William (Billy) 735 
Page, Walter Hines 836 
Pershing, John Joseph 861 
Rickenbacker, Edward Vernon 951 
Sims, William Sowden 1027 
Wilson, (Thomas) Woodrow 1247 

WORLD WAR II 

Air Force, U.S. 21 
AUied Council for Japan 32 
Allied High Commission 32 
America First Committee 34 
Argonne Project 52 
Army, U.S. 56 
Atlantic Charter 64 
Aviation 71 

Bund, German-American 158 
Cairo Conferences 169 
Casablanca Conference 188 
Chemical and Biological Warfare 201 
China'U.S. Relations 206 
Coast Guard, U.S. 237 
Committee to Defend America by 
Aiding the AUies 259 
Conscientious Objectors 278 
Conscription, Military 279 
Destroyers-for-Bases Agreement 343 
Displaced Persons Act 348 
Fair Employment Practices 
Committee 393 
Four-Power Treaty 423 
Gerraany-U.S. Relations 450 
GIBiU of Rights 454 
Guam 480 
Havana, Act of 498 
Hiroshima, Bombing of 512 
Japanese-AmericanSj Internment 
of 571 

Japanese Peace Treaty 571 
Japan-U.S, Relations 571 
Koremtsuv.U.S. 611 
Lend-Lease Act 639 
Manhattan Project 678 
Marine Corps, U.S. 681 
Moscow Conference 750 
Munitions Industry 759 
National War Labor Board 111 
Navy, U.S. 780 
Neutrality Laws 784 
Nuremberg Trials 813 
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Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply 816 
Office of Production Management 817 
Office of Strategic Services 817 
Office of War Information 817 
Office of War Mobilization 818 
Panay Incident 840 
Potsdam Conference 890 
Quebec Conference 915 
Teheran Conference 1104 
Wake Island 1188 
War Debts, Allied 1196 
War Labor Board 1197 
War Manpower Commission 1197 
War Production Board 1202 
World War II1269 
Yalta Conference 1284 
-Leaders and Personalitie.s 
Abrams, Creighton W., Jr. 5 
Arnold, Henry Harley (Hap) 58 
Bradley, Omar Nelson 140 
Byrnes, James Francis 166 
Clark, Mark Wayne 228 
Doolittle, James Harold 353 
Eisenhower, Dwight David 376 
Grew, Joseph Clark 478 
Halsey, William Frederick 485 
King, Ernest Joseph 607 
Knudsen,Williams. 615 
LeMay, Curtis Emerson 638 
MacArthur, Douglas 670 
Marshall, George Catlett 683 
Mauldin, Bill (William Henry) 691 
Nimitz, Chester William 802 
Patton, George Smith, Jr. 850 
Pyle, Ernie (Ernest Taylor) 913 
Ridgway, Matthew Bunker 951 ■ 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 967 
Spruance, Raymond Ames 1057 
Stilwell, Joseph Warren 1072 
Taylor, Maxwell Davenport 1103 
Truman, Hariy S. 1139 
Van Fleet, James Alward 1164 
Vinson, Frederick Moore 1181 
Walnwright, Jonathan Mayhew 1187 
Wood, Robert Elkington 1258 

Z 

ZONING (see CITIES) 

ZOOLOGISTS (we BIOLOGISTS 
AND NATURALISTS) 


Maps drawn by Clifton Line and Wesley B. 'McKeown 






